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MABRIAGE 

MARRIAGE.   The  topics  wliich  this  subject 

mcnts  to  OUT  consiclention  in  comiection  with 

Hblkal  litentnre  maj  be  most  conveniently  ar- 

luged  nnder  the  foUowing  five  heads:  — 

I.  Its  origin  and  history. 

n.  The  oooditions  under  which  it  could  be 

legaDy  eflected. 
m.  The  modes  bj  which  it  was  efifected. 
17.  The  social  and  domestic  relations  of  married 

life. 
Y.  Hie  typical  and  all^rical  references  to 
marriage. 

L  The  institotion  of  marriage  is  fomided  on  the 
nqurements  of  man^s  nature,  and  dates  from  the 
ttne  of  his  orij^inal  creation.  It  may  be  said  to 
ksfe  ben  onkdned  by  God,  in  as  fer  as  man's 
Bstore  was  ordained  by  ffim;  but  its  formal  ap- 
pointment iQu  the  work  of  man,  and  it  has  ever 
beoi  in  its  essence  a  natural  and  civil  institution, 
thoo^  admitting  of  the  infusion  of  a  reHgtous 
ckmnit  into  it.  This  view  of  marriage  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  historical  account  of  its  origin  in  the 
book  of  Qenesis :  the  peculiar  formation  of  man's 
oatars  is  assigned  to  the  Creator,  who,  seeing  it 
'*Bat  good  fer  man  to  be  alone,'*  determined  to 
fm  sn  »hdp  meet  for  him  "  (ii.  18),  and  accord- 
ing completed  the  work  by  the  addition  of  the 
tesle  to  the  male  (t  27).  The  necessity  for  this 
riep  appean  from  the  words  used  in  the  declaration 
tf  the  Divine  comiseL  Han,  as  an  inteDectnal  and 
ipritosl  being,  would  not  have  been  a  worthy  rep- 
NMBtative  of  the  Deity  on  earth,  so  long  as  lie 
lived  in  solitude,  or  in  communion  only  with  beings 
iithar  Ugh  above  him  in  the  scale  of  creation,  as 
ngek,  or  fer  beneath  him,  as  the  beasts  of  the 
M.  It  was  abeolutdy  necessary,  not  only  for  his 
nedbtt  and  happiness,  but  still  more  for  the  per- 


*  ^n^9)  Hlermlly,<*as  over  against,*'  and  so  <*  oor- 
MpoodTof  to."  The  vanderlDgs,  in  the  A.  Y.  '(meet 
ftrUa,**  in  the  IX2L  car'  avr^,  Sytoioc  avr^,  and  fai 
fei  Tiilg.  timik  «»W,  an  ioadequale. 

*  Ths  LXX.  iatrodoees  Ho  hito  the  text  In  Gen.  fl. 
M,  nA  ii  feUowed  by  the  Yulfsta. 

'  Ohljl  and  na^  We  aie  unable  to  expnss  the 
^Asl  esnespoBdioee  «f  these  wovAi  In  ow  langoaf*. 

:  *  IVnyf  qaonhua  de  edrv."  The 
HZ 
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fection  of  the  Divine  work,  that  he  should  have  a 
**help  meet  for  him,"o  or,  as  the  words  more 
properly  mean,  "  the  exact  counterpart  of  himself" 
—  a  being  capable  of  receiving  and  reflecting  his 
thoughts  and  affections.  No  sooner  was  the  forma- 
tion of  woman  efifected,  than  Adam  recognized  in 
that  act  the  will  of  the  Creator  as  to  man's  social 
condition,  and  immediately  enunciated  the  impor- 
tant statement,  to  which  his  posterity  might  refer 
as  the  charter  of  marriage  in  all  succeeding  ages, 
"  Thereforo  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife:  and  they 
shall  be  one  flesh  "  (ii.  24).  From  these  words, 
coupled  with  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
formation  of  the  first  woman,  we  may  evolve  the 
following  principles;  (1)  The  unity  of  man  and 
wife,  as  implied  in  her  being  formed  out  of  man, 
and  as  expressed  in  the  words  **  one  flesh ;  "  (2) 
the  indissolubleness  of  the  marriage  bond,  except 
on  the  strongest  grounds  (comp.  ALeitt.  xix.  9) ;  (3) 
monogamy,  as  the  original  law  of  marriage,  result- 
ing from  there  having  been  but  one  original  cou- 
ple,^ as  is  forcibly  expressed  ui  the  subsequent  ref- 
erences to  this  passage  by  otu:  Lord  (^*  they  <i«im,'* 
Matt.  xix.  5),  and  St.  Paul  (''  two  shall  be  one 
flesh,"  1  Cor.  vi.  16);  (4)  the  social  equality  of 
man  and  wife,  as  implied  in  the  terms  ith  and  mA- 
sAaA,c  the  one  being  the  exact  correlative  of  the 
other,  as  wdl  as  in  the  words  "help  meet  for 
him;"  (5)  the  subordination  of  the  wife  to  the 
husband,  consequent  upon  her  subsequent  forma- 
tion (1  Cor.  xi.  8,  9;  1  Tim.  ii.  13);  and  (6)  the 
respectivte  duties  of  man  and  wife,  as  implied  in 
the  words  <*help  meet  for  him." 

The  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world  modified 
to  a  oertain  extent  the  mutual  reUtions  of  man  and 
vdfo.  As  the  blame  of  seduction  to  sin  lay  on  the 
latter,  the  condition  of  subordination  was  turned 


old  Latin  term  vita  would  have  been  better.  Luther 
is  more  sucoessftil  wiUi  nuutn  and  mOnnin  ;  but  even 
this  feils  to  ooovejr  the  doubto  sense  of  i$kshaJi  as» 
»  woman  "  and  "  wife,"  both  of  which  shouUl  be  pie. 
served,  as  in  the  German  wdfr,  in  order  to  eonvej  the 
ftdl  force  of  the  originaL  We  may  here  obewe  that 
UkshoA  was  the  onlj  term  in  ordinaiy  use  among  the 

Hebrews  for  «  wife.**    Tliey  oocssionaUy  used  V^t^y 

as  we  use**eonsort,**forthe  wives  of  ktags(Ps.  zhr 
9;  Heh.lL«;  DBn.T.2). 
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into  subjection,  and  it  was  said  to  her  of  her  hos- 
band,  "  he  shall  rule  over  thee  "  (Gen.  iii.  16.)  — 
a  sentence  which,  regarded  as  a  prediction,  has  been 
strikingly  fulfilled  in  the  position  assigned  to  women 
in  Oriental  countries,^  but  which,  regarded  as  a 
rule  of  life,  is  ftilly  sustained  by  the  voice  of  nature 
and  by  the  teaching  of  Christianity  (I  Cor.  xiv.  34; 
E^h.  ▼.  22, 23 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  12).  The  evil  effects  of 
the  fall  were  soon  apparent  in  the  corrupt  usages 
of  marriage;  the  unity  of  the  bond  was  impaired 
by  polygamy,  which  appears  to  have  originated 
among  the  Cainites  (Gen.  iv.  19);  and  ite  purity 
was  deteriorated  by  the  promiscuous  intermarriage 
of  the  "sons  of  GJod'^with  the  "daughters  of 
men,*'  i.  e.  of  the  Sethites  with  the  Cainites,  in  the 
days  preceding  the  flood  (Gen.  vi.  2). 

In  the  post-diluvial  age  the  usages  of  marriage 
were  marked  with  the  simplicity  that  characterizes 
a  patriarchal  state  of  society.  The  rule  of  monog- 
amy was  reestablished  by  the  example  of  Noah 
and  his  sons  (Cien.  vii.  13).  The  eariy  patriarchs 
selected  their  wives  from  their  own  fiuuily  (Gen. 
xi.  29,  xxiv.  4,  xxvilL  2),  and  the  necessity  for 
doing  this  on  religious  grounds  superseded  the  pro- 
hibitions that  afterwards  held  good  against  such 
marriages  on  the  score  of  kindred  (Gen.  xx.  12; 
Ex.  vi.  20;  comp.  Lev.  xviii.  9,  12).  Polygamy 
prevailed  (Gen.  xvi.  4,  xxv.  1,  6,  xxviii.  9,  xxix.  23, 
28;  1  Chr.  vii.  14),  but  to  a  great  extent  divested 
of  the  d^jadation  which  in  modem  times  attaches 
to  that  practice.  In  judging  of  it  we  must  take 
into  regard  the  following  considerations:  (1)  that 
the  prindpU  of  monogamy  was  retained,  even  in 
the  practice  of  polygamy,  by  the  distinction  made 
between  the  chief  of  original  wile  and  the  secondary 
wives,  or,  as  the  A.  V.  terms  them,  "  concubines  " 
—  a  term  which  is  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it 
conveys  to  us  the  notion  of  an  illicit  and  unrecog- 
nized position,  whereas  the  secondary  wife  was 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  wife,  and  her  righte 
were  secured  by  law;i>  (2)  that  the  motive  which 
led  to  polygamy  was  that  absorbing  desire  of 
progeny  which  is  prevalent  throughout  eastern 
countries,  and  was  especially  powerful  among  the 
Hebrews;  and  (3)  that  the  power  of  a  parent  over 
his  child,  and  of  a  master  over  his  slave  (the  po- 
iestas  pairia  and  (hmimca  of  the  Romans),  was 
paramount  even  in  matters  of  marriage,  and  led 
in  many  cases  to  phases  of  polygamy  that  are 
otherwise  quite  unintelligible,  as,  for  uistanoe,  to 
the  cases  where  it  was  adopted  by  the  husband  at 
the  request  of  his  toi/e,  under  the  idea  that  children 
boni  to  a  dave  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the 


«*  The  relation  ot  the  husband  to  Che  wUb  Is  «x- 
prened  In  the  Hebrew  term  baal  (bj^))  Uterslly 
tordf  for  hnsbaod  (Ex.  xxi.  8,  22 ;  Dent'xxl.  18 ;  2 
Sam.  xi.  26,  etc.,  eto  ).    The  respeotfol  term  used  by 

Saxab  to  Abraham  (**3HS,  "  my  lord,**  Gen.  xvitt.  12 ; 
comp.  1  K.  1.  17, 18,'PsT'xlv.  11)  fUmisbes  St.  Peter 
with  an  illostration  of  the  wife's  proper  position  (1 
Pet  iii.  6). 

b  The  positi^  of  the  Hebrew  eooeubioe  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  eononblne  of  the  early  Christian 
Ohuroh,  the  sole  dIstinetSon  between  her  and  the  wife 
consisting  in  this,  that  the  marriage  was  not  in  aeoord- 
anee  with  the  eivU  law:  In  the  eye  of  the  Church  the 
marriage  was  perftetly  valid  (Bbigham,  Ant.  xi.  5,  & 
11).     It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  term  piOegesh 

(Q^b^;  A. y.  << eononblne") nowhere ooeurs  in  the 
Mosaielaw.    The  tsnM  used  are  eithOTt(wlfi»  (Dent 
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ehOdren  of  the  mistress  «  (€ren.  xvi.  3,  xxx.  4,  9); 
or,  again,  to  cases  where  it  was  adopted  at  the 
instance  of  the  father  ((ren.  xxix.  23,  28;  Ex.  xxi. 
9,  10).  It  must  be  allowed  that  polygamy,  thus 
l^^ized  and  systematized,  justified  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  motive,  and  entered  into,  not  only 
without  ofihise  to,  but  actually  at  the  suggestion 
0^  those  who,  according  to  our  notions,  would  fed 
most  deeply  ii\jured  by  it,  is  a  very  dlflinent  thing 
from  what  polygamy  would  be  in  our  own  state  of 
society. 

Divorce  also  prevailed  in  the  patriarchal  age, 
though  but  one  instance  of  it  is  recorded  {Gen.  xxL 
14).  Of  this,  again,  we  must  not  judge  by  our 
own  standard.  Wherever  marriages  are  d&cted  by 
the  violent  exercise  of  the  pairia  pot^ttaty  or  with- 
out any  bond  of  afiection  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned, ill-assorted  matches  must  be  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  without  the  remedy  of  divorce,  in 
such  a  state  of  society,  we  can  understand  the 
truth  of  the  Apostles'  remark,  that  "  it  is  not  good 
to  marry ''  (Matt  xix.  10).  Hence  divorce  prevails 
to  a  great  extent  in  all  countries  where  marriage  ii 
the  result  of  arbitrary  appointment  or  of  purcl^tse: 
we  may  instance  the  Arabians  (Burckhardt's  Notes, 
i.  Ill;  Layard*s  Nineveh,  i.  357)  and  the  Egyp- 
tians (Lane,  L  235  ff.).  From  the  enactmeute  of 
the  Mosaic  law  we  may  infer  that  divorce  was 
effected  by  a  mere  verbal  declaration,  as  it  still  ii 
in  the  countries  referred  to,  and  great  ii\|u8tice  was 
thus  committed  towards  the  wives. 

The  Mosaic  biw  aimed  at  mitigating  rather  than 
removing  evils  which  were  inseparable  from  the 
state  of  society  in  that  day.  Its  enactments  were 
directed  (1)  to  the  discouragement  of  polygamy; 
(2)  to  obviate  the  u\justice  frequently  consequent 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  righte  of  a  father  or  a 
master;  (3)  to  bring  divorce  under  some  restric- 
tion; and  (4)  to  enforce  purity  of  life  during  the 
maintenance  of  the  matrimonial  bond.  The  &rti 
of  these  objecte  was  forwarded  by  the  fbUowing 
enactmente:  the  prohibition  imposed  upon  kings 
against  multiplying*'  wives  (Deut.  xviL  17);  the 
prohibition  against  marrying  two  sisters  together 
(Lev.  xviii.  18);  the  assertion  of  the  matrimonial 
r^te  of  each  wife  (Ex.  xxi.  10,  11);  the  slur  cast 
upon  the  etmuch  state,  which  has  been  ever  regarded 
as  indispensable  to  a  system  of  polygamy  (Deut. 
xxiii.  1);  and  the  ritual  observances  entailed  on  a 
man  by  the  duty  of  marriage  (I^'.  xv.  18).  The 
second  ol^ject  was  attained  by  the  humane  regula- 
tions relative  to  a  captive  whom  a  man  might  wish 
to  marry  (Deut  xxi.  10-14),  to  a  purchased  wife* 

xzL  15)  or  NmaM-servant"  (Ex.  zxL  7);  the  latter 
applying  to  a  purchased  wllb. 

e  The  language  In  1  Chr.  ii.  18,  "  these  an  ker  sons,** 
following  on  the  mention  of  his  two  wives,  admits  of 
an  interpretation  on  this  ground. 

d  The  Talmudista  practk»Uy  set  aside  this  prohibi- 
tion, (1)  by  explaining  the  word  *<  multiply  *^  of  an 
inordinate  number ;  and  (2)  by  treating  the  motive  fbr 
it,  <<  that  his  heart  tura  not  away,**  as  a  matter  ot  dis- 
cretion. They  considered  dghteen  the  maximum  to 
be  allowed  a  king  (Selden,  Ux.  Bttr.  I.  8).  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  hlgh-prlest  himself  authorises  bigamy 
in  the  ease  of  king  Jcash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  8). 

c  The  regulations  in  Ex.  xxi.  7-11  deserve  a  detailed 
notSee,  as  exhibiting  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of 
the  head  of  a  Ihniily  might  be  carried.  It  must  be 
premised  that  the  maiden  was  bom  of  Hebrew  parents, 
was  under  age  at  the  time  of  her  sale  (otherwise  her 
Mher  wookl  have  no  power  to  ssU),  and  that  the 
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(Ex.  xzi.  7-11),  and  to  a  ilav*  who  either  mm  mar- 
ried at  the  Ume  of  their  purchaae,  or  who,  having 
ihiee  received  a  wife*  at  the  hands  of  his  master, 
was  onwiUing  to  be  parted  from  her  (Ex.  xxL  2-6), 
iod,  lastly,  bj  the  law  relating  to  the  IdgaX  distri- 
b«itk>n  of  [ffoperty  among  the  children  of  the  difi^- 
ent  wives  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17).  The  third  object 
was  effected  bj  rendering  divorce  a  formal  proceed- 
faig,  not  to  be  done  by  word  of  mouth  as  heretofore, 
but  by  a  *^bIH  of  divorcement*'  (Deut  xxiv.  1), 
which  woold  generally  demand  time  and  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  party,'thus  rendering  divorce  a 
kas  easy  process,  and  furnishing  the  wifis,  in  the 
event  of  its  being  carried  out,  with  a  legal  evidence 
of  her  marriageability:  we  may  also  notice  that 
Hoses  wfaoUy  prohibited  divorce  in  case  the  vnfe 
had  been  seduced  prior  to  marriage  (Deut.  xxii.  29), 
or  her  chastity  had  been  groundlisssly  impugned 
(Dent  x^L  19).  The  fourth  olgect  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  ten  commandments  (Ex.  xx.  14), 
any  violatioa  of  which  was  punishable  with  death 
(Lev.  XX.  10;  Dent  xxii.  22),  even  in  the  case  of 
a  betrothed  person  (Dent.  xxii.  23,  24). 

The  practical  results  of  these  regulations  may 
have  been  very  salutary,  but  on  this  point  we  have 
bat  smaU  opportunities  of  Judging.  The  usages 
themiwlves,  to  which  we  have  r^erred,  remained  in 
ftiB  force  to  a  late  period.  We  have  instances  of 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  paternal  authority  in 
the  cases  of  Aehaah  (Judg.  i.  12),  Ibzan  (Judg.  xii. 
9\  Samson  (Judg.  xiy.  20,  xv.  2),  and  Michal  (1 
Sam.  xviL  25).  The  case  of  Abishag,  and  the 
hi^^oage  of  Adon^ah  in  reference  to  her  (1  K.  L  2, 
i.  17),  prove  that  a  servant  was  still  completely  at 
the  disposal  of  his  or  her  master.  Polygamy  also 
prevaikd,  as  we  are  expressly  informed  in  reference 
io  Gideon  (Judg.  Tiii.  80),  Elkanah  (1  Sam.  i.  2), 
Said  (2  Sam.  xiL  8),  David  (2  Sam.  v.  13),  Solo- 
oioo  (1  K.  xi.  3),  the  sons  of  Issaohar  (1  Chr.  yii. 
4),  y»*>>HMniifn  (1  Chr.  viii.  8,  9),  Rehoboam  (2 
Chr.  zi.  21),  Ab\jah  (2  Chr.  nU.  21),  and  Joosh 
(2C3ir.  xxir.  8);  and  as  we  may  also  infer  from 
the  iramber  of  children  in  the  cases  of  Jair,  Ibzan, 
ad  Abdon  (Judg.  x.  4,  xii.  9, 14).  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  it  was  the  general  practice  of 
the  coontry :  the  inconveniences  attendant  on  polyg- 
amy in  small  hooseo  or  with  scanty  incomes  are 
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so  great  as  to  put  a  serious  bar  to  its  general 
adoption,^  and  hence  in  modem  coimtnes  where 
it  is  fully  established  the  practice  is  restricted  to 
comparatively  few  (Niebuhr,  Voyage^  p.  65;  Lane, 
1.  2'J9).  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  regard  to  ' 
ancient  times:  the  discomforts  of  polygamy  are 
exhibited  in  the  jealousies  between  the  wives  of 
Abraham  ((}en.  xvL  6),  and  of  Elkanah  (1  Sam.  L 
6);  and  the  cases  citeid  above  rather  lead  to  the 
inference  that  it  was  confined  to  the  wealthy. 
Meanwhile  it  may  be  noted  that  the  theory  of 
monogamy  was  retained  and  comes  prominently 
forward  in  the  pictures  of  domestic  blin  portrayed 
in  the  poetical  writings  of  this  period  (Ps.  cxxviiL 
3 ;  Prov.  y.  18,  xriu.  22,  xix.  14,  xxxi.  10-29;  EocL 
ix.  9).  The  sanctity  of  the  marriage-bond  was 
but  too  fVequentiy  violated,  as  appears  from  the 
frequent  allusions  to  the  "  strange  woman  *'  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs  (ii.  16,  y.  20,  Ac),  and  in  the 
denunciations  of  the  prophets  against  the  pref- 
alence  of  adultery  (Jer.  y.  8;  Ex.  xviiL  11,  xxii 
11). 

In  the  post-Babybnian  period  monogamy  appears 
to  have  become  more  prevalent  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time:  indeed  we  have  no  instance  of  polyg- 
amy during  this  period  on  record  in  the  Bible,  iJl 
the  marriages  noticed  being  with  single  wives  (Tob. 
i.9,ii.ll;  Susan,  w.  29,63;  Ifatt  xviU.25;  Luke 
i.  5;  Acts  y.  1).  During  the  same  period  the 
theory  of  monogamy  is  set  forth  in  Eoclus.  xxvL 
1-27.  The  practice  of  polygamy  nevertheless  still 
exi8ted;<^  Herod  the  Great  had  no  less  than  nine 
wives  at  one  time  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §  3) ;  the  Tal- 
mudists  frequently  assume  it  as  a  well-known  foel 
(e.  g.  Ketub.  10,  §  1;  re6ain.  1,  §  1);  and  the 
early  Christian  writers,  in  their  comments  on  1 
Tim.  iiL  2,  explain  it  of  polygamy  in  terms  which 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  foot  of  its  prevalence  hi 
the  Apostolic  age.  The  abuse  of  divorce  continued 
unabated  (Joseph.  Fit  §  76);  and  under  the  Asmo- 
naean  dynasty  the  right  was  assumed  by  the  wife  as 
against  her  husband,  an  innovation  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  Salome  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  7,  §  10); 
but  which  appears  to  have  beoi  prevalent  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  if  we  may  judge  from  passages  where 
the  language  implies  that  the  act  emanated  from 
the  wife  (MariL  x.  12;  1  Cor.  viL  11),  as  weU  as 
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of  the  pmebase  was  that  when  arrived  at 
she  Aoold  become  the  wife  of  her  master,  as 
la  the  dUfereoos  in  the  law  relating  to  her 
zxL  7),  and  to  a  slave  purchased  ibr  ordioaxy 
(DMit.  XT.  12-17),  as  wall  as  In  the  term  AmAA, 
hisitiaut,**  whloh  is  elsewhere  used  oonvtrtibly 
•"  eonenblne  **  (Jodg.  Ix.  18 ;  oomp.  viU.  81).  With 
to  saeh  It  is  enacted  (1)  that  she  U  not  to  *<  go 
ttM  luen  sen  ants  » (i.  «.  beflreed  after  six  years' 
or  la  the  year  of  Jubilae),  on  the  understand, 
that  her  BMStcr  either  already  has  made,  or  intends 
sake  bw  hia  wUb  (rer.  7) ;  (2)  bat,  If  be  has  no 
A  lolaotioo,  he  i«  not  entitled  to  retain  her  In  the 
lot  of  a^y  other  peraoo  of  the  Israelites  being  will- 
to  pwebase  her  of  him  fbr  the  same  purpose  (ver. 
(8)  lie  ndght,  however,  asslga  her  to  his  son,  and 
hto  eaee  she  was  to  be  treated  as  a  daoghter  and 
as  a  sbtvip  (ver.  9) ;  (4)  if  either  he  or  his  son,  hav- 
maRied  her,  took  another  wife,  she  was  still  to  be 
•s  a  wife  in  all  respects  (ver.  10) ;  and,  lastly, 
of  the  three  oontingeiieles  took  plsoe,  ».  e. 
M  Mifher  married  her  himself^  nor  gave  her  to 
sea,  Mir  had  her  redeemed,  then  the  maiden  was 
tnnnssi  aheeliitely  free  withoot  waithig  for  the  ex- 
idoB  ef  dM  six  yean  or  Ibr  the  year  of  '  ' " 
r.n). 


a  la  thli  ease  we  must  assume  that  the  wife  assigned 
was  a  non-IsiaeUtiBh  slave ;  otherwise,  the  wlfb  wooU, 
ss  a  matter  of  course,  be  fkeed  along  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  year  of  JubUee.  In  this  case  the  wife 
and  children  would  be  the  absolute  property  of  the 
master,  and  the  poeitioa  of  the  wUb  would  be  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  Roman  contubernaUs,  who  was  not 
supposed  oapable  of  any  eonnmbium.  The  issue  of 
soeh  a  marriage  would  remain  slaves  in  accordance 
with  the  maxim  of  the  Tahnndlsts,  that  the  child  la 
Uable  to  Its  mother's  dleqaallflcation  (Kiddush.  8,  f 
12).  Josephus  (ila<.lv.  8, 128)  states  that  in  the  year 
of  JaUlee  the  slave,  having  married  during  servlee, 
oartied  off  his  wife  and  children  with  him :  this,  how 
ever,  may  refer  to  an  Israelite  maid.aervant 

b  The  Talmudists  limited  polygamists  to  four  wires. 
The  same  number  was  adopted  by  Mohammed  in  the 
Koran,  and  still  forms  the  rule  among  his  foUowsfS 
(Niebulir,  Foyo^,  p.  62). 

e  MIohaelis  {Laws  of  Mo§et,  Ui.  6,  $  96)  asserts  that 
polygamy  ceased  entirely  after  the  return  flrom  the 
OapUvity  ;  Selden,  on  the  other  hand,  that  polygaaj 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  until  the  time  of  Honorios 
and  ArcadioB  (oira.  a.  d.  400),  when  It  was  prohibltei 
by  an  hnperial  edict  (Or.  Bbr.  i.  9). 
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from  tome  of  the  oonuDents  of  the  esrij  vrriten  on 
1  Tim.  T.  9.  Our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  reestitb- 
liahed  the  integrity  and  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
bond  by  the  following  measures:  (1)  by  the  con- 
firmation of  the  original  charter  of  marriage  as  the 
basis  on  which  all  regulations  were  to  be  framed 
(Matt  six.  4,  6);  (S)  by  the  restriction  of  divorce 
to  the  case  of  fornication,  and  the  prohibition  of 
re-marriage  in  all  persons  divorced  on  improper 
grounds  (Matt.  v.  32,  xix.  9;  Rom.  vii.  3;  1  Cor. 
Tii.  10, 11);  and  (8)  by  the  enforcement  of  moral 
purity  genwally  (Heb.  xiii.  4,  Ac.),  and  especially 
by  the  formal  condemnation  of  fornication,"  which 
appears  to  have  been  classed  among  acts  morally 
indififerent  (&3i^opa)  by  a  certain  party  in  the 
Church  (AcU  xt.  20). 

Shortly  before  the  Christian  en  an  important 
ehange  took  place  in  the  views  entertained  on  the 
question  of  marriage  as  affecting  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  parts  of  man's  nature.  Throughout 
the  Old  Testament  period  marriage  was  re^^putled 
as  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  man,  nor  was  it 
surmised  that  there  existed  in  it  any  drawback  to 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  degree  of  holiness. 
In  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  periods,  a  spirit  of  asceticism  had 
been  evolved,  probaUy  in  antagonism  to  the  foreign 
notions  with  which  the  Jews  were  brought  into 
doee  and  painftil  contact  The  Essenes  were  the 
first  to  propound  any  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
marriage:  some  of  them  avoided  it  altogether,  others 
availed  themselves  of  it  under  restrictions  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  §§  2, 18).  Simikr  views  were  adopted 
by  the  Therapeutn,  and  at  a  later  period  by  the 
Gnostics  (Burton^s  Lecturei^  i.  214);  thence  they 
passed  into  the  Christian  Church,  forming  one  of 
the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  Encratites  (Burton,  ii. 
161),  and  finally  developing  into  the  system  of 
nonachism.  The  philosophical  tenets  on  which  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  was  based  are  generally 
sondemned  in  Col.  ii.  16-23,  and  specifically  in 
1  Tim.  iv.  8.  The  general  propriety  of  marriage 
is  enforced  on  numerous  occasions,  and  abstinence 
from  it  is  commended  only  in  cases  where  it  was 
rendered  expedient  by  the  cdls  of  duty  (Matt.  xix. 
12;lCor.vii.8,26).  With  regard  to  re-marriagc 
sAer  the  death  of  one  of  the  jMrties,  the  Jews,  in 
oommon  with  other  nations,  regarded  abstinence 
from  it,  particulariy  in  the  case  of  a  widow,  krad- 
aUs,  and  a  sign  of  boUness  (Luke  ii.  86, 87;  Joseph. 
Ant,  xvii.  18,  §  4,  xviii.  6,  §  6);  but  it  is  ckar 
from  the  example  of  Josephus  {VU.  $  76)  that 
there  was  no  prohibition  even  in  the  case  of  a 
priest  In  the  Apostolic  Church  re-ouuriage  was 
regarded  as  occasfonaDy  undesirable  (1  Cor.  vii.  40), 
and  as  an  absolute  disqualificatkw  for  holy  func- 
tioDs,  whether  in  a  man  or  woman  (1  Tim.  iii.  2, 
12,  V.  9):  at  the  same  time  it  is  reoonameiided  in 
the  case  of  young  widows  (1  Tim.  v.  14).     . 

II.  The  conditions  of  legal  marriage  are  decided 
bj  the  prohibitions  which  the  kw  of  any  country 
imposes  upon  its  citiBens.    In  the  Hebrew  oom- 
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monwealth  these  prohibitions  were  of  two  kindii, 
according  as  they  regulated « marriage,  (i.)  between 
an  Israelite  and  a  non-Israelite,  and  (ii.)  between 
an  Israelite  and  one  of  his  own  community. 

i.  The  prohibitions  relating  to  foreigners  were 
based  on  that  instinctive  feeling  of  exdusireness, 
which  forms  one  of  the  bonds  of  every  social  body, 
and  which  prevails  with  peculiar  strength  in  a  rude 
state  of  society.  In  all  political  bodies  the  right 
of  marriage  (jui  contiubii)  becomes  in  some  form 
or  other  a  constituent  element  of  citizenship,  and, 
even  where  its  nature  and  limits  are  not  defined  by 
legal  enactment,  it  is  supported  with  rigor  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion.  The  feeling  of  aversion 
against  intermarriage  with  foreigners  becomes  mere 
intense,  when  distinctions  of  religious  creed  super- 
vene on  those  of  blood  and  hmguage;  and  hence 
we  should  naturally  expect  to  &id  it  more  than 
usually  strong  in  the  Hebrews,  who  were  endowed 
with  a  peculiar  position,  and  were  separated  from 
surrounding  nations  by  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation. 
The  warnings  of  past  history  and  the  examples  of 
the  patriarchs  came  in  support  of  natural  feeling: 
on  the  one  hand,  the  evil  eflects  of  intermarriage 
with  aliens  were  exhibited  in  the  overwhelming 
sinfulness  of  the  generation  destroyed  by  the  flood 
((jen.  vi.  2-13):  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  the 
examples  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  marrying  from  among  their  own  kindred 
(Gen.  XX.  12,  xxiv.  3,  Sx,y  xxviii.  2),  and  in  each 
of  the  two  ktter  cases  there  is  a  contrast  between 
these  carefully-sought  unions  and  those  of  the  re- 
jected sons  Ishmael,  who  married  an  Egyptian 
(Gen.  xxi.  21),  and  Esau,  whose  marriages  with 
Hittite  women  were  *<a  grief  of  mind"  to  his 
parents  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35).  The  marriages  of 
Joseph  with  an  Eg}>ptian  (Gen.  xli.  45),  of  Manas- 
seh  with  a  Syrian  secondary  wife  (1  Chr.  vii.  14; 
comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  20,  LXX.),  and  of  Moses  with  a 
Midianitish  woman  in  the  firat  instance  (Ex.  ii.  21), 
ahd  afterwards  with  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian  woman 
(Num.  xii.  1),  were  of  an  exceptional  nature,  and 
yet  the  last  was  the  cause  of  great  dissatisfaction. 
A  hr  greater  ol^ection  was  entertained  against  the 
marriage  of  an  Israelitish  woman  with  a  man  of 
another  tribe,  as  illustrated  by  the  narrative  of 
Shechem's  proposals  for  Dinah,  the  ostensible 
ground  of  tiiehr  r^ection  being  the  diflbrence  in 
religious  observances,  that  Shechem  and  his  coun- 
trymen were  uncircumcised  (Gen.  xxxiv.  14). 

The  only  distbct  prohibition  in  the  Mosaic  kw 
refers  to  the  Canaanites,  with  whom  the  Israelites 
were  not  to  marry*  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
lead  them  into  idolatry  (Ex.  xxxiv.  16 ;  Deut  vii 
3,  4)~a  result  which  actually  occurred  shortly 
after  their  settlement  in  the  Pnmiised  Land  (Judg. 
iU.  6,  7).  But  beyond  this,  the  k>gal  disabiUUes 
to  which  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  were  sub- 
jected (Deut  xxiii.  3)  acted  as  a  virtual  bar  to 
intermarriage  with  them,  totally  preventing  (ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  which  the  Jews  them- 
sdves  put  upon  that  passage)  the  marriage  of 


•  The  tenn  mptftU  Is  ooeasionaUy  used  in  a  broad 
sense  to  include  both  adultery  (Matt  v.  82)  and  Inceet 
(1  Cor.  V.  1).  In  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jem- 
salsm  it  most  be  leganied  In  its  usual  and  restrieted 

»  The  aet  o«  narriage  with  a  IbisigBcr  Is  deserRMd 
In  the  Bahrew  hj  a  spseial  term,  ehttan  {)nn\ 
9t  the  q^bMiy  thus  prodnoed,  as  app«n 


from  the  cognate  terms,  ekIkUtny  ekotenf  and  ehotenekf 
for  (*  soD-ln-law,**  <*  Ikther^ln-law,**  and  ^mother4n- 
1aw.«f  It  b  wed  in  Gen.  xxxlv.  9 ;  Deut  vtt.  8 ;  Josh, 
zxia.  12 ;  IK.  in.  1 ;  Ar.  ix.  14 ;  and  metaphorleaUj 
tn  2  Ohr.  xvUl.  1.  The  same  Idea  comes  prominently 
forward  in  the  term  chdtAn  in  Kx.  Iv.  2S,  where  It  Is 
need  of  the  alBnity  prodnoed  by  the  rifts  of  cItoubmUosi 
betwesn  Jehovah  and  the  child. 
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InelUith  woimq  with  Hoabites,  but  permitting 
that  of  bndites  with  Moabite  women,  such  as  that 
of  MahioQ  with  Ruth.  The  prohibition  against 
BHunagas  with  tlie  J^^mites  or  Egyptians  was  less 
ibringent,  aa  a  male  of  those  nations  received  the 
right  of  marriage  on  his  admission  to  the  full 
citiwnship  in  the  third  generation  of  proeelyUsm 
(Dent.  x^.  7,  8).  There  were  thus  three  gmdes 
cf  prohibition  —  total  in  regard  to  the  Oanaanites 
oo  either  side;  total  on  the  nde  of  the  males  in 
regard  to  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites;  and  tem- 
porary oo  the  side  of  the  males  in  regard  of  the 
Edomites  and  Egyptians,  marriages  with  females 
in  the  two  latter  instances  being  regarded  as  legal 
(Selden,  d«  Jwr,  NaL  cap.  14).  Marriages  between 
Isradite  women  and  proselyted  foreigners  were  at 
aO  times  of  rare  occurrence,  and  are  noticed  in  the 
BiUe,  as  though  they  were  cif  an  exceptional  nature, 
■uch  as  that  of  an  Egyptian  and  an  Israelitish 
woman  (Lev.  xxir.  10),  of  Abigail  and  Jetber  the 
bhmeeUte,  oontracted  probably  when  Jesse's  family 
was  sqjouming  in  Moab  (1  Chr.  ii  17),  of  Sheshan's 
daughter  and  an  Egyptian,  who  was  staying  in  hb 
house  (1  Chr.  ii.  85),  and  of  a  Naphthalite  woman 
and  a  Tynan,  living  in  adjacent  districts  (1  EL  viL 
14).  In  the  rererae  case,  namely,  the  marriage 
of  Israelites  with  foreign  women,  it  is,  of  course, 
highly  probable  that  the  wives  became  proselytes 
after  their  marriage,  as  inftanced  in  the  case  of 
Ruth  (L  16);  but  this  was  by  no  means  invariably 
the  ease.  On  the  contrary  we  find  that  the  ii^cyp- 
tian  wife  of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  4),  and  the  Phoeni- 
eisn  wife  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvL  .31),  retained  their 
idolatrous  practices  and  introduced  them  into  their 
adopted  countries.  Proselytism  does  not  therefore 
sppear  to  have  been  a  sine  quA  non  in  the  case  of  a 
wife,  though  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  a  husband : 
the  total  silence  of  the  Law  ss  to  any  sueh  condition 
ki  regard  to  a  captive,  whom  an  Israelite  might 
wiih  to  marry,  must  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the 
rerene  (Dent.  xxi.  10-14),  nor  have  the  refinements 
of  Rabbinical  writers  on  that  passage  succeeded  in 
catabKshing  the  necessity  of  proselytism.  The  op- 
position of  Samson's  parents  to  hu  marriage  with 
a  Philistine  woman  (Judg.  xiv.  3)  leads  tQ  the  same 
eoochnion.  So  long  as  such  unions  were  8f  merely 
occasional  occurrence  no  veto  was  placed  upon  them 
by  public  authority;  but,  when  after  the  return 
ftom  the  Babylonish  Oaptivity  the  Jews  contracted 
Darriages  with  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
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in  10  wholesale  a  manner  as  to  endanger  their 
national  existence,  the  practice  was  sevmly  con* 
demned  (Ezr.  ix.  2,  x.  2),  and  the  law  of  positive 
prohibition  originally  pronounced  only  against  the 
Oanaanites  was  extended  to  the  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, and  Philistines  (Neh.  xUi.  23-25).  PubHo 
feeliug  was  thenceforth  strongly  opposed  to  foreign 
marriages,  and  the  union  of  Manasseh  with  a 
Cuthsean  led  to  such  animosity  as  to  produce  the 
great  national  schism,  which  had  its  focus  in  the 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §  2). 
A  no  less  signal  instance  of  the  same  fiseling  is 
exhibited  in  the  cases  of  Joseph  (AhL  xii.  4,  §  6) 
and  Anileus  {AnL  xviiL  9,  f  5),  and  is  noticed  by 
Tacitus  {HiiL  v.  5)  as  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Jewish  nation  in  his  day.  In  the  N.  T.  no 
special  directions  are  given  on  this  head,  but  the 
general  precepts  of  separation  between  belie\-ers  and 
unbelievers  (2  Cor.  vi.  14,  17) «  would  apply  with 
special  force  to  the  case  of  marriage;  and  the  per- 
mission to  dissolve  mfxed  marriages,  oontracted 
previously  to  the  conversion  of  one  party,  at  the 
instance  of  the  unconverted  one,  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  implying  the  impropriety  of  such 
unions  subsequently  to  conversion  (1  Cor.  vii.  12). 
The  progeny  of  illegal  marriages  between  Israel- 
ites and  non-Israelites  was  described  under  a  pe- 
culiar term,  mamzer^  (A. V.  "bastard";  Dcut. 
xxiii.  2),  the  etymological  meaning  of  which  is 
uncertain,^  but  which  clearly  involves  the  notion 
of  '*  foreigner,*'  as  in  Zecb.  ix.  6,  where  the  LXX. 
has  ikWoytyihy  "strangers."  Persons  bom  in 
this  way  were  excluded  from  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship until  the  tenth  generation  (Deut.  xxiii.  2). 
It  follows  hence  that  intermarriage  with  such  per- 
sons was  prohibited  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
an  Ammonite  or  Moabite  (eomp.  Mishna,  Kidduak 

4,  §  1). 

ii.  The  regulations  relative  to  marriage  between 
Israelites  and  Israelites  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  (I)  general,  and  (2)  special ~ the  former 
applying  to  the  whole  population,  the  latter  to  par- 
ticular cases. 

1.  Tlie  general  regulations  are  based  on  consid- 
erations of  relationship.  The  most  important  pas- 
sage relating  to  these  is  contained  in  Lev.  x\'iii. 
6-18,  wherein  we  have  in  the  first  place  a  general 
prohibition  against  marriages  between  a  man  and 
the  "  flesh  of  his  flesh,"  <<  and  in  the  second  place 
special    prohibitions «    against   marriage    with  a 


•  Tha  term  kn^vy^vm  (A.  T.  ^  unequally  yoked 
lAA  "),  has  no  spMial  refersnce  to  marriage :  its  mean- 
ioC  is  shown  In  the  eognato  term  crepo^vyof  (Lev.  xlx. 
19 ;  A.  y.  <^  of  a  diverse  kind  ").  It  is.  however,  cor- 
rectly eoDseeted  in  the  A.  T.  with  the  notion  of  a 
*  yoke,**  as  explaioed  by  Hesyehios,  ot  ^n  ov^vywvm, 
and  not  with  that  of  a  «  balance,"  as  Theophylact 

c  Oognats  words  appear  in  Babbinical  writers,  idg- 
nUying  (1)  to  spin  or  weave;  (2)  to  be  corrupt^  as  an 
addled  egg ;  (3)  to  ripen.  The  important  point  to  be 
otwi-veil  is  that  the  word  does  not  betoken  bastardy 
ia  oar  sense  of  the  term,  but  simply  the  progeny  of  a 
■rixcd  maniace  of  a  Jew  and  a  foreigner.  It  may  be 
with  a  special  raferoMe  to  this  word  that  the  Jews 
boasted  that  they  were  not  bom  "  of  fornication " 
(«  ««pmaf ,  John  vliL  41),  implying  that  there  was 
DO  admixture  of  foreign  blood,  or  connquentiy  of 
tedga  idolatries,  fai  themselves. 

d  The  Hslmw  axpiearion  'l")^9  "^  (A.  Y. 
■  asar  ef  Un  **)  is  generally  regarded  as  applying  to 


blood-relationship  alone.  The  etymological  sense  of 
the  term  sheir  if  not  decided.  By  some  it  is  connected 
with  $hadr^  <*  to  remain,"  as  by  Michaelis  {Laws  of 
Mosesy  iii.  7,  §  2),  and  in  the  marginal  translation  of 
the  A.  V.  ^<  remainder ;  '*  but  its  ordinary  sense  of 
^  flesh  "  is  more  applicable.  Whichever  of  these  two 
we  adopt,  the  idea  of  blood-relationship  evidently  at- 
taches to  the  term  from  the  cases  in  which  it  is  used 
(vv.  12, 18,  17 ;  A.  V.  "  near-kinswoman  "),  as  well  as 
from  its  use  in  Lev.  xx.  19 ;  Num.  xxril.  11.  The 
term  basar^  literally  <<  flesh  "  or  "  body,"  is  also  pecu- 
liarly used  of  blood-relationship  (Gen.  xxix.  14,  xxxviU 
27  ;  Judg  U.  2 ;  2  Sam.  v.  1 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  1).  The  two 
terms,  shetr  basar,  are  used  conjointiy  in  Lev.  xxv.  49 
as  equivalent  to  mishpaehahj  "  Ikmily."  The  term  is 
applicable  to  relationship  by  affinity,  in  as  for  as  it 
regards  the  blood-relations  of  a  wife.  The  relation- 
ships specifled  may  be  classed  under  three  heads: 
(1)  blood-i«lationship8  proper  in  w.  7-lS;  (2)  the 
wives  of  blood-relations  In  w.  14-16;  (8)  the  blood 
relations  of  the  wife  in  vr.  17, 18. 
«  The  daughter  is  omitted  ;  whether  as  being  pre- 
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iDOther,  Btepmotber,  ttster,  or  half«8ter,  whether 
^  bom  at  home  or  abroad,'* «  grand-daughter,  aimt, 
whether  by  connnguinitj  on  either  ride,  or  bj 
marriage  on  the  &ther's  aide,  daughter-in-law, 
brother's  wile,  atep-daughter,  wilb's  mother,  step- 
grand-daughter,  or  wile's  sister  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  wife.^  An  ezeeption  is  subsequently  made 
(Deut.  xzv.  5)  in  &vor  of  marriage  with  a  brother's 
wife  in  the  event  of  his  having  died  ehildless:  to 
this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  at  length. 
Different  degrees  of  guiltiness  attached  to  the  in- 
fringement of  these  prohibitions,  as  implied  both 
in  the  different  terms  e  applied  to  the  various 
oflbnses,  and  in  the  punishments  affiled  to  them, 
the  general  penalty  being  death  (Lev.  xx.  11-17), 
but  in  the  case  of  the  aunt  and  the  brother's  wife 
ehildkssness  (19-21),  involving  probably  the  stain 
of  illegitimaoy  in  cases  where  there  was.  an  issue, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  two  sbters  no  penalty  is 
stated. 

The  moral  efi^  of  thb  prohibitions  extended 
beyond  cases  of  formal  marriage  to  those  of  illicit 
bteroourse,  and  gave  a  deeper  dye  of  guilt  to  such 
conduct  as  that  of  Lot's  daughters  (Qtn.  xix.  83), 
of  Reuben  in  his  bteroomrse  with  his  father's  con- 
cubine (Gen.  xxxT.  22),  and  of  Absalom  m  the 
same  act  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22);  and  it  rendered  such 
crimes  tokens  of  the  greatest  national  disgrace  (Ez. 
xxii.  11).  The  Rabbinical  writers  considered  that 
the  prohibitions  were  abrogated  in  the  case  of 
proselytes,  inasmuch  as  their  change  of  religion 
was  deemed  equivalent  to  a  new  natural  birtii,  and 
consequently  involved  the  severing  of  all  ties  of 


eminently  the  "  flesh  of  a  man's  flesh,"  or  because 
it  was  thought  imneoeisary  to  meotion  such  a  con- 
nection. 

a  The  expression  » bom  at  home  or  abroad  "  has 
been  generally  understood  as  equivalent  to  "  in  or  out 
of  wedlock,*'  f .  «.  the  daughter  of  a  fcther's  concubine ; 
but  it  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  re-statement  of  Uie 
preceding  words,  and  as  meaning  <<  one  bom  to  the 
CUher,  or  mother,  in  a  former  marriage  "  (ocmp.  Keil, 
Jrehaol.  11.  66).  The  distinction  between  the  cases 
specified  in  tt.  0  and  11  is  not  very  erident :  it  prob- 
ably consist!  in  this,  that  ver.  9  prohibits  the  union 
of  a  son  of  the  first  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
second,  and  ver.  11  that  of  a  son  of  the  second  ^jrlth  a 
daughter  of  the  first  (Keil).  On  the  other  hand, 
Knobel  (C&mm.inloc.)  finds  the  distinction  in  the 
words  «  wife  of  thy  Ikther  "  (ver.  11),  which  according 
to  him  includes  the  mothn  as  well  as  the  stepmother, 
and  thus  specifically  states  the/iitf  sister,  while  ver.  0 
is  reserved  for  the  half-sister. 

b  The  sense  of  this  verse  has  been  much  canrassed, 
In  connection  with  the  question  of  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister.  It  has  been  urged  that  the 
marginal  translation,  "  one  wife  to  another,"  is  the 
correct  one,  and  tiuU  the  prohibition  is  reaUy  directed 
against  polygamy.  The  following  considerations,  how- 
ever, support  the  rendering  of  the  text.  (1.)  The  writer 
would  hardly  use  the  terms  rendered  "wife"  and 
*< sister"  in  a  diOiBrent  sense  in  ver.  18  fhxn  that 
which  he  assigned  to  them  in  tiie  previous  verses. 
(2.)  The  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  Indeed  of 
every  language,  requires  that  the  expression  "  one  to 
another  "  should  be  preceded  by  a  plural  noun.    The 

eases  in  which 
d  equivalent 

6,  6, 17,  El.  i.  9,  28,  lii.  18,  Instead  of  fSsvoring,  as  has 
genenilly  been  supposed,  the  marginal  translation,  ex- 
hibit the  peculiarity  above  noted.  (8.)  The  consent 
sf  the  ancient  versions  is  unanimous,  induing  the 
LXX.  (yvycuxa  iw*  aitX^  o^rqc),  ttie  Vulgate  (sororrm 


k;h  ttie  expression  nnPhT^^  HWM 
t  to  "  one  to  another,"  as  In  Ex*,  xxvi.  8, 
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previoos  reilatioiiship:  it  was  necessary,  however,  in 
such  a  ease  that  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husbaiid, 
should  have  adopted  the  Jewish  faith. 

The  grounds  on  which  these  prohibitions  were 
enacted  are  reducible  to  the  following  three  beads: 
(1)  moral  propriety;  (2)  the  praotiees  of  heathen 
nations;  and  (8)  social  convenience.  The  first  of 
these  grounds  comes  prominently  forward  in  the 
expressions  by  which  Uie  various  oflbnses  are  diar^ 
acterized,  as  well  as  in  the  general  prohibition 
against  approaching  «*  the  flesh  of  his  flesh."  The 
use  of  such  expressions  undoubtedly  contains  an 
appeal  to  the  horror  naturalist  or  that  repugnance 
with  which  man  instinctively  shrinks  trom  matri- 
monial union  with  one  with  whom  he  is  connected 
by  the  closest  ties  both  of  blood  and  of  family 
affection.  On  this  sulgect  we  need  say  no  more 
than  thai  there  is  a  diflhvnce  in  kind  between 
the  aflbction  that  binds  the  members  of  a  family 
together,  and  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
matrimonial  bond,  and  that  the  amalgamation  of 
these  aflections  cannot  take  place  without  a  serious 
shock  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two;  hence  the 
desirability  of  drawing  a  distinct  line  between  the 
provinces  of  each,  by  stating  definitely  where  the 
matrimonial  affection  may  legitimately  take  root. 
The  second  motive  to  laying  down  these  prohibi- 
tions was  that  the  Hebrews  might  be  preserved  as 
a  peculiar  people,  with  institutions  distinct  from 
those  of  the  %yptians  and  Canaanites  (Lev.  xriii. 
8),  as  well  as  of  other  heaUien  nations  with  whom 
they  might  come  in  contact.  Marriages  within  the 
proscribed  degrees  prevailed  in  many  civilized  ooun- 


uxorit  tua)f  the  Chsldee,  Syriao,  etc.  (4.)  The  Jews 
themselves,  as  shown  in  the  Mishna,  and  in  the  woriu 
of  Philo,  permitted  the  marriage.  (6.)  Polygamy  was 
recognised  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  cannot  consequently 
be  forbidden  in  this  passage.  Another  interpretation, 
by  which  the  sense  of  the  verse  is  again  altered,  is 
effected  by  attaching  the  words  "in  her  life-time" 
exclusively  to  the  verb  <*  Tex."  The  otiiections  to  this 
are  patent :  (1)  it  Is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  tlial 
this  clause,  like  the  others,  would  depend  on  the  prin- 
cipal verb ;  and  (2),  if  this  were  denied,  it  would  be 
but  reasonable  to  attach  it  to  the  nearest  {**  uncover  "), 
rather  than  the  more  remote  secondary  verb ;  which 
would  be  fktal  to  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

c  These  terms  are~(l.)  Zhnmah  (TT^t ;  A.  T. 

"  wickedness "),  applied  to  marriage  with  mother  or 
daughter  (Lev.  xx.  14),  with  mother-in-law,  step- 
daughter, or  grand-step-daughter  (xviii.  17).  The  temi 
is  elsewhere  applied  to  gross  violations  of  decency  or 
principle  (Lev.  xix.  29 ;  Job  xxxi.  11 ;  £s.  xvi.  48, 

xxiL  11).    (2.)  Ttbel  (bjij) ;  A.  V.   « confusion  "), 

applied  to  marriage  with  a  daughter-in-law  (Lev.  xx. 
12) :  it  signifies  poUution^  and  is  applied  to  the  worst 

kind  of  defilement  (Lev.  xviii.  28).  (8.)  Cheted  (lUH ; 
A.  y.  *<  wicked  thing  "),  appUed  to  marriage  wiW'  a 
sister  (Lev.  xx.  17) :  its  proper  meaning  appears  to  be 

disgrace.    (4.)  Niddah  (H^ ;  A.  Y.   ^«an  unclean 

thing"),  applied  to  marriage  with  a  brother's  wife 
(Lev.  XX.  21):  it  conveys  the  notion  of  impurity. 
Michaelis  (Law*  of  Ma»esy  Ui.  7,  $  2)  asserts  that  these 
terms  hare  a  fontaie  force ;  but  there  appears  to  be 
no  ground  for  this.  The  view  which  the  ssmeau- 
thcnrity  propounds  (§  4)  as  to  the  reason  for  the  pro* 
hibltions,  namely,  to  prevent  seduction  under  the 
promise  of  marrlsge  smong  near  rdations,  is  singnlsriy 
inadequate  both  to  the  ooeasion  and  to  ttie  tsnns  em- 
plojed. 
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tries  in  hirtoriwit  times,  ind  wsn  not  nniisiml 
■BO^  the  Hebrews  tbemsdvei  in  the  pre-Mosaic 
age.  For  instanee,  mairiagei  with  half-sisters  by 
IImb  same  fiiiher  were  allowed  at  Athens  (Plutarch 
dm.  p.  4,  TktmUtoeL  p.  32),  with  half-sisters  by  the 
same  mother  at  Sparta  (Phib,  de  Spec,  Leg.  p. 
779),  and  with  ftiU  sisten  hi  Egypt  (Diod.  t  27) 
and  Persia,  as  iUostrated  in  the  well-known  in- 
staoees  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphas  in  the  former 
(Pmis.  L  7,  §  1),  and  Oambyses  in  the  latter  coun- 
try (Herod.  iiL  31).  It  was  even  beUered  that  in 
sooBe  nations  marriages  between  a  son  and  his 
BMAher  were  not  unumial  (Or.  MeL  x.  331 ;  Eurip. 
Amdrom,  p.  174).  Among  the  Hebrews  we  have 
JnstanfM  of  marriage  with  a  half-eister  in  the  case 
of  Abraham  ((jen.  xx.  12),  with  an  aunt  in  the  ease 
of  Amram  (Ex.  vi.  20),  and  with  two  sisten  at  the 
same  time  in  the  ease  of  Jaeob  (Gen.  xxix.  26). 
8«eh  cases  woe  justifiable  prerious  to  the  enact- 
ments of  Moses!  sobeequentiy  to  them  we  have 
BO  ease  in  the  O.  T.  of  actual  marriage  within  the 
degrees,  though  the  language  of  Tamar  towards 
her  half-brother  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiU.  18)  implies 
the  possibility  of  their  union  with  the  consent  of 
their  fiOher.*  The  Herods  committed  some  violent 
breaches  of  the  marriage  law.  Herod  the  Great 
married  his  half-sister  (AnL  xrii.  1,  §  3);  Arehefauis 
his  brother^B  widow,  who  had  children  (xvii.  13,  § 
1);  Hcfod  Antipas  his  broUier's  wife  (xviU.  5,  §  1; 
Matt  xiT.  3).  In  the  Christian  Church  we  have 
an  instance  of  marriage  with  a  fitther's  wife  (1  Cor. 
T.  1),  which  St.  Paul  characterises  as  ^  fornication  ** 
(woprtia)^  and  visits  with  the  severest  condemna- 
tion. The  third  ground  of  the  prohibitions,  social 
eoovenienoe,  comes  forward  soldy  in  the  case  of 
marriage  with  two  sisters  simultaneously,  the  efibct 
of  which  would  be  to  *<  vex  "  or  irritate  the  first 
wife,  and  produce  domestic  jart.^ 

A  remsffkable  exoq>tion  to  these  prohibitions  ex- 
isted in  fenror  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's 
wife,  in  the  event  of  his  having  died  childless. 
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«  Yaiioas  attempts  have  been  made  to  raconoile  this 
lii^iM^  with  the  LeviOoal  law.  The  Babbinical  ex- 
phmrtnn  was  that  Tamar's  mother  was  %  heathen  at 
the  time  of  her  birth,  and  that  the  law  did  not  apply 
to  such  a  ease.  Joeephus  (Ant,  tIL  8,  $  1)  regarded  it 
as  a  mere  nut  on  Hm  part  of  Tamar  to  evade  Amnon's 
laiporfeaiiity :  bat,  if  the  marriage  were  out  of  the 
faeettoo,  abe  would  hardly  have  tried  fuoh  a  poor 
device.  Tbenias  (Comm,  in  toe.)  ooosiders  that  the 
Levitioal  prohlbitioos  applied  only  to  cases  where  a 
<iienptien  of  flunUy  bonds  was  likely  to  result,  or 
•hem  the  aaotives  were  of  a  gnM  character;  an  aign- 
BMot  which  would  utterly  abrogate  the  authority  of 
tUa  and  every  other  absolute  law. 

b  The  expeesalon  H^^  y  admite  of  another  expla- 
oalioa,  **  to  padc  togetherV'  or  combine  the  two  in  one 
saarriagej  and  thus  confound  the  nature  of  thebr  rela- 
tSooshlp  to  one  another.  This  is  in  one  respect  a 
praftirabte  meaning,  Inasmooh  as  it  is  not  clear  why 
two  ristws  should  be  more  partioularlj  Irritoted  than 
any  two  not  so  related.    The  usage,  however,  of  the 

|,  in  1  Sam.  i.  6,  fevors  the  sense 

iMaany  given;  and  In  the  Mlshna  hS'^^  Is  the 
nsoal  term  for  the  wires  of  a  polygamlst  (Bllshna, 
Tebam.  i.  §  1). 

e  The  T^lm"4**'*'  term  for  the  obngati<m  was  yibbtkm 
fOna^,  ftom  fotom  (C3^),  «  husband's  biotiier : " 
l^ne  the  tMe  yebamatk  of  Ihe  treatise  in  the  Mlshna 
Iw  the  regulation  of  sneh  marriafas. 


rn^, 


The  kw  which  regulates  this  has  been  named  the 
**  Levirate,"  «  fVom  the  Latin  levir^  **  brother-in- 
law.*'  The  custom  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  that  desire  of  perpetuating  a  name,<<  which  pre- 
vails all  over  the  world,  but  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary force  in  eastern  countries,  and  preeminentiy 
among  Israelites,  who  each  wished  to  bear  part  hi 
tho  promise  made  to  Abraham  that  **  in  bis  $eed 
should  all  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed  "  (Gen. 
xxri.  4).  The  first  instance  of  it  occurs  in  the 
patriarchal  period,  where  Onan  is  called  upon  to 
marry  his  brother  Er*s  widow  (Gen.  xxxviii.  8) 
The  custom  was  confirmed  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  decreed  that  **  if  brethren  (<*.  e.  sons  of  the 
same  father)  dwell  together  (either  in  one  famUy, 
in  one  house,  or,  as  the  Rabbins  ezpbdned  it,  in 
contiguous  properties;  the  first  of  the  three  senses 
is  proba]>ly  correct),  and  one  of  them  die  and  leave 
no  child  (6eii,  here  used  in  ite  broad  sense,  and  not 
specifically  ionj  compare  Matt  xxii.  25,  fi^  ^x^^ 
<nr4pfia;  Mark  xiL  19;  Luke  xx.  28,  tfrciryos)}  the 
wife  of  the  dead  shall  not  marry  without  (i.  e.  out 
of  the  fiunily)  unto  a  stranger  (one  unconnected  by 
ties  of  relationship);  her  husband's  brother  shall 
go  in  unto  her  and  take  her  to  him  to  wife;  '*  not, 
however,  without  baring  gone  through  the  usual 
preliminaries  of  a  regular  marriage.  The  first-bom 
of  this  second  marriage  then  succeeded  in  the  name 
of  the  deceased  brother,*  L  e.  became  his  legal  heir, 
receiving  his  name  (according  to  Josephus,  AiU.  iv. 
8,  §  23;  but  compare  RuUi  i.  2,  iv.  17),  and  his 
property  (Deut.  xxr.  5,  6).  Shoukl  the  brother 
object  to  marrying  his  sister-in-law,  he  was  pub- 
licly to  signify  his  dissent  in  the  presence  of  the 
authorities  of  the  town,  to  which  the  widow  re- 
sponded by  the  significant  act  of  loosing  his  shoe 
and  spitting  in  his  fece,  or  (as  the  Talmudiste 
exphuned  it)  on  the  ground  before  him  ( Yebam.  12, 
§6)  —  the  former  signifying  the  tranter  of  prop- 
erty tnm  one  person  to  another/  (as  usual  among 


root  comes  the  term  3f£b6em  (D^^),  to  oontnct  such  a 
marriage  (Gen.  xxxvUl.  8). 

d  The  reason  here  assigned  is  hardly  a  satJsJketory 
one.  May  it  not  rather  have  been  connected  with  the 
punkau  system,  which  would  reduce  a  wiie  into  the 
position  of  a  ohattrt  or  fitancqnaim,  and  give  the  snr- 
ri vors  a  reversionary  intereet  in  her  ?  This  view  derivee 
eome  support  from  the  statement  in  Haxthausen's 
IVamcaMoawa,  p.  404.  that  among  the  Ossetes,  who 
have  a  Lavlrate  law  of  their  own,  in  the  event  of  none 
of  the  femily  marrying  the  widow,  they  are  entitled 
to  a  certain  sum  from  any  other  husband  whcmi  she 
may  many. 

«  The  position  of  the  issue  of  a  Levlnto  marriage, 
as  compared  with  other  branches  of  the  femily,  is 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  Tamar,  whoee  son  by  her 
fkther-tn-law,  Judah,  became  the  heed  of  the  flunlly, 
and  the  channel  through  whom  the  Mesaiah  was  bom 
(Oen.  xxxviii.  29;  Matt.  i.  8). 

/  The  technical  term  for  this  act  was  kkalitxak 

(TO^brj),  fromWotete  (V^Q),  "to  draw  oft»» 
It  if  of  frequent  occurrence  In  the  treatise  Ytbamoth^ 
where  minute  directions  are  given  as  to  the  manner 
In  which  the  act  was  to  be  performed  ;  «.  g.  that  the 
shoe  wikf  to  be  of  leather,  or  a  sandal  fUmished  with 
a  heel-etrap ;  a  felt  shoe  or  a  sandal  without  a  strap 
would  not  do  ( Ydfom.  12,  §§  1, 2).  The  khalUxah  was 
not  Talid  when  the  person  performing  It  was  deaf  and 
dumb  (}  4),  as  he  could  not  learn  ttie  precise  formula 
which  accompanied  the  act.  The  custom  Is  retained 
by  the  modem  Jews,  and  is  minutely  described  by 
PIcart  {drimofda  lUHgieuMs,  i.  248).    It  recsivM 
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the  Indiaos  and  old  Gennaof,  Keil,  ArekSoL  fi.  66), 
the  ktter  the  ooDtempt  due  to  a  man  who  refosed 
to  perform  his  just  obligations  (Deut.  xxt.  7-9; 
RuUi  ir.  6-11).  In  this  ease  it  was  permitted  to 
the  next  of  Icin  to  come  forward  and  to  claim  both 
the  wifo  and  the  inheritance. 

The  Levirate  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Jews;  it  has  been  found  to  exist  in  many  eastern 
oountrieSfO  particularly  in  Arabia  (Burckhardt's 
NoU9^  i.  112;  Niebuhr's  Voyagty  p.  61),  and 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  (Haxthauseirs 
Tramcaucatia,  p.  403).  The  Mosaic  law  brings 
the  custom  into  harmony  with  the  general  prohibi- 
tion against  marrying  a  brother's  wife  by  restrict- 
ing it  to  oases  of  childlessness ;  and  it  Airther  secures 
the  marriage  bond  as  founded  on  afl&ction  by  re- 
Iie?ing  the  brother  of  the  obligation  whenever  he 
was  averse  to  the  union,  instead  of  making  it  com- 
pulsory, as  in  the  case  of  Onaa  (Gen.  xxxviii.  0). 
One  of  the  results  of  the  Levirate  marriage  would 
be  in  certain  cases  the  consolidation  of  two  prop- 
erties in  the  same  &mily;  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  olyect  contemplated.^ 

The  Levirate  law  oflfered  numerous  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  that  spurit  of  casuistiy,  for  which 
the  Jewish  teachers  are  so  conspicuous.  One  such 
case  is  brought  forward  by  the  Sadducees  for  the 
sake  of  entangling  our  Lord,  and  turns  upon  the 
complications  which  would  arise  in  the  world  to 
coqje  (the  existence  of  which  the  Sadducees  sought 
to  mvalidate)  from  the  circumstance  of  the  same 
woman  having  been  married  to  several  brothers 
(Matt.  xxiL  23-30).  The  Rabbinical  soluUon  of 
this  difficulty  was  that  the  wife  would  revert  to  the 
first  husband:  our  Lord  on  the  other  hand  sub- 
verts the  hypothesis  on  which  the  difficulty  was 
based,  namdy,  that  the  material  conditions  of  the 
present  life  were  to  be  carried  on  in  the  worid  to 
come;  and  thus  He  asserts  the  true  character  of 
marriage  as  a  temporary  and  merely  human  insti- 
tution. Numerous  difficulties  are  suggested,  and 
minute  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Talmudical 
writers,  the  chief  authority  on  Uie  subject  being 
the  book  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Yebamoth,  From 
this  we  gather  the  following  particulars,  as  illus- 
trating the  working  of  the  law.  If  a  man  stood 
within  the  proscribed  degrees  of  relationship  in 
reference  to  his  brother's  widow,  he  was  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  the  law  (2,  §  3),  and  if  he 
were  on  this  or  any  other  account  exempt  from  the 


niusbation  from  the  expression  used  by  the  modem 
Arabs,  In  speaking  of  a  repudiated  wifSo,  "She  was 
my  slipper:  I  have  cast  her  oflf"  (Curckhardt,  Notes, 
1.  IIS). 

a  The  vaxfadons  in  the  usages  of  the  Levirate  mar- 
riage are  worti:iy  of  notice.  Among  the  Oaseies  in 
Georgia  the  marriage  of  the  widow  takes  place  if  there 
are  children,  and  may  be  contracted  by  the  fikther 
as  well  as  tiie  brother  of  the  deceased  husband.  If 
the  widow  has  no  children,  the  widow  U  purchaseable 
by  another  husband,  as  already  noticed  (Haxthausen, 
pp.  408,  404).  In  Arabia,  the  right  of  marriage  is 
extended  from  Uie  brother's  widow  to  the  cousin. 
Neither  in  this  nor  in  the  case  of  the  brother's  widow 
if  the  marriage  compulsory  on  the  pant  of  the  woman, 
though  in  Uie  former  th^  man  can  put  a  veto  upon 
any  other  marriage  (Burckhardt,  Not^Sy  i.  112, 118). 
Another  development  of  the  Leyirate  i^ciple  may 
pertiaps  be  noticed  in  the  privilege  which  the  king 
epjeyed  of  succeeding  to  the  wives  as  well  as  the  throne 
of  his  predecessor  (2  Sam.  xii.  8).  Hence  Absalom's 
public  seizurs  of  his  Ikther's  wives  was  not  only  a 
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obygation  to  narry  one  of  the  widowi,  be  was  ako 
from  the  obligation  to  many  any  of  them  (1,  §  1); 
it  is  also  implied  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  one 
brother  to  marry  one  of  the  widows,  in  cases  where 
there  were  several  widows  left.  The  marriage  was 
not  to  take  place  within  three  months  of  the  hut- 
band's  death  (4,  §  10).  The  ekiest  brotbtf  ought 
to  perform  the  duty  of  marriage;  but,  on  his  de- 
clining it,  a  younger  brother  might  also  do  it  (3,  § 
S)  ^f  §  &)•  1"^  khalitzah  wis  regarded  as  involving 
future  rdationship;  so  that  a  man  who  had  received 
it  could  not  marry  the  widow's  relations  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  (4,  §  7).  Special  rules  are  laid 
down  for  cases  where  a  woman  married  under* 
false  impression  as  to  her  husband's  death  (10,  §  1), 
or  where  a  mistake  took  place  as  to  whether  her 
son  or  her  husband  died  first  (10,  §  3),  for  in  the 
latter  case  the  Levirate  law  would  not  apply;  and 
again  as  to  the  evidence  of  the  husband's  death  to 
be  produced  in  certain  cases  {ckj^.  15,  16).  * 

From  the  prohibitions  expretsed  in  the  Bible, 
others  have  been  deduced  by  a  process  of  inferential 
reasoning.  Thus  the  Tahnudists  added  to  the 
Levitical  relationships  several  remoter  ones,  which 
they  termed  Koondartff  such  as  grandmother  and 
great-grandmother,  great-grandchild,  etc :  the  only 
points  in  which  they  at  all  touched  the  Levitical 
degrees  were,  that  they  added  (1)  the  wife  of  the 
fether's  uUrine  brother  under  the  idea  that  in  the 
text  the  brother  described  was  only  by  the  same 
father,  and  (2)  the  mother's  brother's  wife,  for 
which  they  had  no  authority  (Seldeu,  Ux.  Ebr. 
i.  2).  Considerable  differences  of  opinion  have 
arisen  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  process  of 
reasoning  should  be  carried,  and  conflicting  lawi 
have  been  made  in  difiTerent  countries,  iHt>fessed]y 
based  on  the  same  original  authority.  It  does  not 
fall  within  our  province  to  do  more  than  endeavor 
to  point  out  in  what  respects  and  to  what  extent 
the  Biblical  statements  bear  upon  the  subject.  In 
the  first  place  we  must  observe  that  the  design  of 
the  legislator  apparently  was  to  give  an  exhaustive 
list  of  prohibitions;  for  he  not  only  gives  examples 
of  degrees  of  rektionship,  but  he  specifies  the  pro- 
hibitions in  cases  which  are  strictly  parallel  to  each 
other,  e.  g..,  son's  daughter  and  daughter's  daughter 
(Lev.  xviiL  10),  wife's  son's  daughter  and  wife's 
daughter's  daughter  (ver.  17):  whereas,  had  he 
wished  only  to  exhibit  the  prohibited  degree,  one 
of  these  instances  would  have  been  sufiicient.    In 


breach  of  morality,  but  betokened  his  usurpation  of 
the  throne  (2  Sam.  tvl.  22).  And  so,  sgain,  Adonijah's 
request  for  the  hand  of  Abishag  was  regarded  by  Solo- 
mon as  almost  equivalent  to  demanding  ttie  throne  (1 
K.  U.  22). 

b  The  history  of  Roth's  marriage  has  led  to  some 
misconception  on  this  point.  Boas  stood  to  Rutti  fax 
the  position,  not  of  a  Levir  (for  he  was  only  her  hus- 
band's cousin),  but  of  a  Gocly  or  redeemer  in  the 
second  degree  (A.  \.  "  near  kinsman,"  ill.  9) :  as  such, 
he  redeoned  the  inheritance  of  Naomi,  after  the  refusal 
of  the  redeemer  in  the  nearest  degree,  in  conformity 
with  Lev.  xxv.  26.  It  aiq[>ears  to  tiave  been  customary 
for  the  redeemer  at  the  same  time  to  marry  the  heiress, 
but  this  custom  is  not  founded  on  any  written  law. 
The  writer  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  according  to  Selden 
{De  Success,  cap.  16),  con/Uscs  the  laws  relating  to  the 
Qotl  and  the  Levir,  as  Josephns  (4nt.  v.  9,  §  4)  has 
undoubtedly  done ;  but  this  is  an  unnecessary  assump 
tioa. :  the  custom  is  one  that  may  well  have  existed  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  the  Lsvlxats 
marriage. 
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tba  leeaod  phee  it  appatn  oertain  that  be  did  not 
NjgMd  the  dcfpnee  m  the  text  of  the  prohibiUoo; 
ior  he  cetabjiihei  a  difiereot  rule  in  regard  to  a 
faroiher^t  widov  and  a  deoeaaed  wife*B  siater,  though 
the  degree  of  rehtiopthip  la  io  each  oaae  atrietlj 
panUcL  It  cannot,  therefiHV,  in  the  ftoe  of  this 
eipceai  eoaetment  be  argued  tliat  Moaet  designed 
hia  oonntrjmen  to  infier  Uiat  marriage  with  a  nieoe 
was  illegal  because  that  with  the  aunt  waSf  nor  yet 
thai  maniage  with  a  mother's  brother's  wife  was 
induded  in  the  prohibition  of  that  with  the  father's 
brother^B  wife.  For,  thoqgh  no  explicit  statement 
ia  made  as  to  the  legality  of  these  two  latter,  the 
mle  of  interpratation  caraally  given  to  us  in  the 
first  must  be  held  to  apply  to  them  also.  In  the 
third  plaee,  it  must  be  assumed  that  there  were 
aooie  tangible  and  even  strong  grounds  for  the  dis- 
tinctions noted  in  the  degrees  of  equal  distance; 
and  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  as- 
eertaan  whether  these  groonds  are  of  perpetual 
fatoe,  or  arise  out  of  a  peculiar  state  of  society  or 
kgialatioQ;  if  the  latter,  then  it  seems  Justifiable 
to  suppose  that  on  the  alteration  of  that  state  we 
maj  recur  to  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of 
the  enactment,  and  may  infer  prohibitions  which, 
tJbougfa  not  existing  in  the  Leritical  law,  may  yet 
be  regarded  as  based  upon  it 

The  cases  to  which  these  remarks  would  most 
pointedly  apply  are  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  a  niece,  whether  by  blood  or  by  marriage, 
and  a  maternal  uncle's  widow.  With  regard  to 
the  first  and  third  of  those,  we  may  obeenre  that 
the  Hebrews  r^arded  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  wife  and  her  husband's  fiunily,  as  of  a 
eftoscr  nature  than  that  between  the  husband  and 
hia  wife's  fiunily.  To  what  extent  this  difference 
wM  supposed  to  hold  good  we  haTO  no  means  of 
jac^png;  bat  as  illustratioos  of  the  difference  we 
may  note  (1)  that  the  husband's  brother  stood  in 
tlw  spedal  relation  of  leeir  to  his  brother's  wife, 
and  was  subject  to  the  kw  of  Lerirate  marriage  in 
eonseqnence;  (2)  that  the  nearest  relation  on  the 
hoahand's  side,  whether  brother,  nephew,  or  cousin, 
stood  in  the  special  relation  of  goil,  or  arenger  of 
hftood  to  hia  widow;  and  (3)  that  an  heiress  was 
reatrieted  to  a  marriage  with  a  relation  on  her 
r's  side.  As  no  corresponding  obligations 
in  refesence  to  the  wife's  or  the  mother's 
frmily,  it  fbUows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  degree  of  relationship  must  have  been  regarded 
aa  ififfennt  in  the  two  cases,  and  that  prohibitions 
Bi%^  on  this  account  be  applied  to  the  one,  from 
wliieh  tlie  other  was  exempt.  When,  however,  we 
tnasplant  the  Levitieal  r^guhtions  from  the  He- 
btcw  to  any  other  commonwealth,  we  are  fUUy  war- 
ranted in  taking  into  account  the  temporary  and 
local  conditions  of  rehdionship  in  each,  and  in  ex- 
tending the  prohibitions  to  cases  where  alterations 
in  the  aodal  or  legal  condition  have  taken  pkce. 
The  question  to  be  fairiy  argued,  then,  is  not  simply 
vfaetber  marriage  within  a  certain  degree  is  or  is 
Bot  permitted  by  the  Leritical  kw,  but  whether, 
dkmbtfi  for  the  altered  state  of  society,  mutaiU 
wmtnmdut  it  appears  in  conformity  with  the  general 
spirit  of  that  kw.  The  ideas  of  different  nations 
aa  to  rdationship  difi^  wklely;  and,  should  it 
happen  that  in  thie  social  system  of  a  certain  coun- 
ty a  rektionship  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  regarded 
aa  as  Intimate  one,  then  it  is  eleariy  pemSssibk 
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«  Vtam  M.  zHt.  82  It  appsaia  that  the  law  lelatlTe 
Is  the  marriacs  of  pdasis  was  aflsrwaids  mads  mors 


for  the  rukn  of  that  country  to  prohibit  marriage 
in  reference  to  it,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  es- 
pressed  or  implied  prohibition  in  reference  Io  it  hi 
puiicular  in  the  book  of  Leriticns,  but  on  the 
general  ground  that  Moses  intended  to  prohibit 
marriage  among  near  rektions.  The  application 
of  such  a  ruk  in  some  oases  is  dear  enough ;  no 
one  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  pronounce  mar- 
riage with  a  brother's  widow,  even  in  cases  where 
the  Mosaic  kw  would  permit  it,  as  absolutely  illegal 
in  the  present  day:  inasmuch  as  the  peculiar  oUi- 
gation  of  the  Lecir  has  been  abolished.  As  littk 
could  we  hesitate  to  extend  the  prohibition  trom 
the  paternal  to  the  maternal  uncle's  widow,  now 
that  the  peculiar  differences  between  relationships 
on  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side  are  at)olislied. 
With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  deceased 
wife's  sister  vre  refrain  fW>m  expressing  an  opinion, 
inasmuch  as  the  case  is  still  in  Hie ;  under  the  ruk 
of  interpretation  we  have  already  laid  down,  the 
case  stands  thus:  such  a  marriage  k  not  only  not 
prohibited,  but  actually  permitted  by  the  letter  of 
th^  Mosaic  Law;  but  it  remams  to  be  argued 
(1)  whether  the  permission  was  granted  under 
peculiar  circumstances;  (2)  whether  those  or  strictly 
parallel  circumstances  exist  in  the  present  day;  and 
(3)  whether,  if  they  do  not  exist,  the  general  tenor 
of  the  Monio  prohibitions  would,  or  would  not, 
justify  a  community  in  extending  the  prohibition 
to  such  a  rektionship  on  the  authority  of  the  Le- 
ritical kw.  In  what  has  been  said  on  this  point, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  riewing  the 
question  simply  in  its  relation  to  the  Levitieal  kw: 
with  the  other  arguments  pro  and  con  bearing  on 
it,  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do.  With  regard 
to  the  marriage  with  the  niece,  we  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  suggesting  any  sufiSoient  ground  on  which 
it  was  permitted  by  the  Mosaic  kw.  The  Rab- 
binical expknation,  that  the  distinction  between 
the  aunt  and  the  niece  was  based  upon  the  rttpet^ue 
parenteitB^  which  would  not  permit  the  aunt  to  be 
reduced  from  her  natural  seniority,  but  at  the  same 
time  wouki  not  object  to  the  elevation  of  the  niece, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  satis&ctory;  for,  though  it 
expkins  to  a  certain  extent  the  difierenoe  between 
the  two,  it  places  the  prohibition  of  marriage  with 
the  aunt,  and  consequently  the  permission  of  that 
with  the  niece,  on  a  wrong  basil ;  for  in  Lev.  xz. 
19  consanguinity,  and  not  req>ectut  parenUk^  is 
stated  as  the  ground  of  the  prohibition.  The  Jews 
appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  pri^il^ 
without  scrupk:  in  the  Bible  iteelf^  indeed,  we 
have  but  one  instance,  and  that  not  an  undoubted 
one,  in  the  case  of  Othniel,  who  was  probably  the 
brother  of  Cakb  (Josh.  xv.  17),  and,  if  so,  then  the 
unck  of  Achsah  hk  wife.  Several  such  marriages 
are  noticed  by  Josephus,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph, 
the  nephew  of  Onias  {AnL  xiL  4,  §  6),  Herod  the 
Great  {AnL  xvu.  1,  §  3),  and  Herod  Philip  {AnL 
xviii.  5,  §  1).  But  on  whatever  ground  they  were 
formerly  permitted,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  propriety  of  prohibiting  them  in  the  present  day. 
2.  Among  the  special  prohibitions  we  have  to 
notice  the  folkwing.  (1.)  The  high-priest  was  for- 
bidden to  marry  any  except  a  rirgin  selected  f^m 
hk  own  people, ».  e.  an  Israelite  (Lev.  xxL  13,  14). 
He  was  thus  exempt  froin  the  actkm  of  the  Lerirate 
kw.  (2.)  The  priests  were  less  restricted  in  their 
choice  o;  they  were  only  prohibited  from  marrying 


rigid :  they  could  many  only  maidens  of  IsrasUtlih 
origin  or  the  widows  of  priests. 
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prottitntes  and  divoreed  woman  (Ler.  zzi.  7).  (3.) 
Heiresses  were  prohibited  ftom  nuurying  out  of 
their  own  tribe,^  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  several  tribes  intact  (Nam.  xxxvi 
5-9;  comp.  Tob.  rii.  10).  (4.)  Persons  defective 
in  physical  powers  were  not  to  intermany  with 
*IsrseUtes  by  virtue  of  the  r^guktions  in  Deut 
xxUi.  1.  (5.)  In  the  Christian  Church,  bishops 
and  deacons  were  prohibited  from  having  mote 
than  one  wife  (1  Tim.  iiL  S,  13),  a  prohibition  of 
an  ambip^ous  nature,  inasmuch  as  it  may  refer 
(1)  to  polygamy  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
s«  expUined  by  Theodoret  (in  /be.),  and  most  of 
the  Fathers;  (2)  to  marriage  after  the  decease  of 
the  first  wife;  or  (3)  to  marriage  after  divorce 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  first  wife.  The  probable 
sense  is  second  marriage  of  any  kind  whatever, 
including  all  the  three  cases  alluded  to,  but  with 
a  special  reference  to  the  two  last,  which  were 
allowable  in  the  case  of  the  laity,  while  the  first 
was  equally  forbidden  to  all.  The  eariy  Church 
generally  regarded  second  marriage  as  a  disqualifi< 
cation  for  the  ministry,  though  on  this  point  there 
was  not  absolute  unanimity  (see  Bingham,  AnL  iv. 
6,  §  1-3).  (6.)  A  similar  prohibition  applied  to 
those  who  were  candidates  for  admission  into  the 
ecclesiastical  order  of  widows,  whatever  that  order 
may  have  been  (1  Tim.  v.  9);  in  this  case  the 
words  '*  wife  of  one  man  '*  can  be  applied  but  to 
two  cases,  (a)  to  re-marriage  after  the  decease  of 
the  husband,  or  (b)  after  divorce.  That  divorce 
was  obtained  sometimes  at  the  instance  of  the  wife, 
is  implied  in  Mark  z.  12,  and  I  Cor.  vii.  11,  and  is 
alluded  to  by  several  classical  writers  (see  Whitby, 
m  he.).  But  St.  Paul  probably  refers  to  the  gen- 
eral question  of  re-marriage.  (7.)  With  regard  to 
the  general  question  of  the  re-marriage  of  divorced 
persons,  there  is  some  difl9culty  in  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  Scripture.  According  to  the  Mosaic  Law, 
a  wife  dix-oroed  at  the  instance  of  the  husband 
might  marry  whom  she  liked;  but  if  her  second 
husband  died  or  divorced  her  she  could  not  re^'ert 
to  her  first  husband,  on  the  ground  that,  as  fiu*  as 
he  was  concerned,  she  was  **  defiled  "  (I>eut.  zxiv. 
2-4);  we  may  infer,  from  the  statement  of  the 
ground,  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  re-mar- 
riage of  the  original  parties,  if  the  divorced  wife 
had  remained  unmarried  in  the  interval.  If  the 
wife  was  divorced  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  her 
re-marriage  was  impossible,  inasmuch  as  the  pun- 
ishment for  such  a  crime  was  death.  In  the  N.  T. 
there  are  no  direct  precepts  on  the  subject  of  the 
re-marriage  of  divorced  persons.  All  the  remarks 
bearing  upon  the  point  bad  a  primary  reference  to 
an  entirely  difl^rent  sul^lect,  namely,  the  abuse  of 
divorce.  For  instance,  our  Lord's  declarations  in 
Matt.  V.  82,  xix.  9,  applying  as  they  expressly  do 
to  the  case  of  a  wife  divorced  on  other  grounds 
than  that  of  unfeithftihiess,  and  again  St.  Paul's, 
in  1  Cor.  vii.  11,  pre-supposing  a  contingency 
which  he  hiamtt  had  prohibited  as  being  improper, 
eannot  be  regarded  as  directed  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  re-marriage.  In  applying  these  paaiages  to 
our  own  circumstances,  due  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Jewish  divorce,  which 
was  not,  as  with  us,  a  judicial  proceeding  based  on 
eridence  and  pronounced  by  authority,  but  the 
arbitrary,  and  sometimes  capricious  act  of  an  in- 

•  The  close  analogy  of  this  regulatioo  to  the 
Athsnian  law  respeotiog  the  iwUXripoi  has  been  al- 
leady  notieed  in  the  artkle  on  Hna. 
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diriduaL  TIm  assertion  that  a  woman  divweed  osi 
improper  and  trivial  grounds  is  made  to  eommH 
adultoy,  does  not  therefore  bear  upon  the  qneataon 
of  a  person  divorced  by  judicial  authority;  no  such 
ease  as  our  Lord  supposes  can  now  take  place;  at 
all  events  it  wouM  tAke  place  only  in  connectioD 
with  the  question  of  what  form  adequate  grounda 
for  divorce.  The  eariy  Church  was  dirided  in  its 
opinion  oo  this  sul^jeet  (Bingham,  AnL  xxiL  2,  $ 
12).     [DivoRCK,  Amer.  ed.] 

With  regard  to  age,  no  restriction  is  proDomioed 
in  the  Bible.  Early  marriage  is  spoken  of  with 
approval  in  several  passages  (Prov.  ii.  17,  ▼.  18;  It. 
kii.  5),  and  in  reducing  this  general  statement  to 
the  more  definite  one  of  years,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  very  asriy  age  at  which  persons  arrivo 
at  puberty  in  oriental  countries.  In  modem  Egypt 
marriage  takes  place  in  general  before  the  bride 
has  attained  the  age  of  16,  frequently  when  she 
is  12  or  13,  and  occasfonally  when  she  is  only  10 
(Lane,  i.  208).  The  Talmudists  forbade  marriage 
in  the  case  of  a  man  under  13  years  and  a  daj, 
and  in  the  ease  of  a  woman  under  12  years  and  a 
day  (Buxtorf,  Synagog.  cap.  7,  p.  143).  The 
uflual  age  appears  to  have  been  higher,  about  18 
years. 

Certain  days  were  fixed  for  the  ceremonies  of 
betrothal  and  marriage  —  the  fourth  day  for  virgina, 
and  the  fifth  ibr  widows  (Biishna,  KeUib.  1,  §  1). 
The  more  modem  Jews  simiUiriy  appoint  dififerent 
days  for  rirgins  and  widows,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
for  the  former,  Thorsday  for  the  latter  (Picart,  i. 
240). 

ni.  The  customs  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  oriental 
nations  generally,  in  regard  to  the  preliminaries  of 
marriage  as  well  as  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
rite  itself,  difller  in  many  respects  from  those  witli 
which  we  are  fiuniliar.  In  the  first  pbce,  the 
choice  of  the  bride  devolved  not  oo  the  bridegroom 
himself,  but  on  his  rektions  or  on  a  friend  deputed 
by  the  bridegroom  for  this  purpose.  Thus  Abra. 
ham  sends  EUeser  to  find  a  suitable  Inide  for  his 
son  Isaac,  and  the  narrative  of  his  mission  aflbrda 
one  of  the  most  charming  pictures  of  patriarchal 
life  {Gtn.  xxiv.);  Hagar  chooses  a  wife  for  Ishmael 
((3en.  xxi.  21);  Isaac  directs  Jacob  in  his  choice 
(Gen.  xxviii.  1) ;  and  Judah  selects  a  wife  for  Er  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  6).  It  does  not  foUow  that  the  bridegroom*a 
wishes  were  not  consulted  in  this  arrangement;  on 
the  contrary,  the  parents  made  proposals  at  the  in- 
stigation of  their  sons  in  the  instances  of  Shechem 
((jien.  xxziv.  4,  8)  and  Samson  (Judg.  xir.  1-10). 
A  marriage  contracted  without  the  parents*  inter- 
ference was  likely  to  turn  out,  as  in  Esau's  case, 
a  grief  of  mind  *'  to  them  {Qen.  xim.  35,  xxviL 
46).  As  a  general  rule  the  proposal  originated 
with  the  femilyof  the  bridegroom:  occasionally, 
when  there  was  a  diflhenoe  of  rank,  this  rule  was 
reversed,  and  the  bride  was  offered  by  her  fetber, 
as  by  Jethro  to  Moses  (Ex.  ii.  21).  by  Caleb  to 
Othniel  (Josh.  xv.  17),  and  by  Saul  to  David 
(1  Sam.  xriii.  27).  The  imaginary  case  of  women 
soliciting  husbands  (Is.  iv.  1)  was  designed  to  con- 
vey to  Uie  mind  a  picture  of  the  ra%-ages  of  war, 
by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  males  had  feUen. 
Tb%  consent  of  the  maiden  was  sometimes  asked 
((jen.  xxiv.  68);  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
subordinate  to  the  previous  consent  of  the  father 
and  the  adult  brothers  {Gm.  xxiv.  51,  xxxiv.  11). 
Occasionally  the  whole  business  of  selecting  tbs 
wife  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  and  hence 
the  ease  might  arise  which  is  supposed  by  the  Tal> 
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I  ( r«6afli.  2,  H  6i  7),  that  a  man  might  not 
be  aware  to  which  of  two  aiaten  be  waa  betrothed. 
80  in  Egypt  at  the  present  daj  the  choice  of  awiie 
la  sometimes  entriMted  to  a  profession  si  woman 
■tjied  a  kkdtbtk:  and  it  is  seldom  &at  the  bride- 
groom  sses  ths  featores  of  his  bride  before  the 
BMiTiage  has  taken  place  (Lane,  L  900-911). 

The  seleetMm  of  the  bride  was  ibUowed  bj  the 
esponsal,  which  was  not  altogether  liJce  oar  "en- 
gagement,** but  was  a  formal  proceeding,  under- 
tUcsn  by  a  friend  or  legal  representative  on  the 
part  of  the  bridegroom,  and  by  the  parents  on  the 
pari  of  the  bride;  it  was  confirmed  by  oaths,  and 
aeeompanied  with  presents  to  the  bride,  llius 
Elienr,  on  behalf  of  Isaac,  propitiates  the  fiiror 
of  Kebekafa  by  presenting  her  in  anticipation  with 
a  BMSsive  golden  nose-ring  and  two  bracelets;  be 
then  proceeds  to  treat  with  the  parents,  and,  baring 
obtained  tbetr  consent,  he  brUigs  forth  the  more 
eostly  and  fMinal  presents,  *«Jeirab  of  sihrer,  and 
{eweis  of  gold,  and  raiment,**  for  the  bride,  and 
presents  of  kss  Tshie  for  the  mother  and  brothers 
(Gen.  xziT.  29,  58).  These  presents  were  described 
by  different  terms,  that  to  the  bride  by  mokar' 
(A.  Y.  "« dowry  "),  and  that  to  the  rehOions  by 
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«  The  tscm  mohar  (nnb)  oeenrs  only  thrioe  in 
the  Blbla  (Geo.  zxxIt.  12  ;'£x.  xxU.  17 ;  1  Sam.  xrlU. 
K).  From  the  second  of  the  three  paassges,  compared 
with  Drat.  zzU.  29,  It  has  been  Inftrred  that  the  lom 
WW  hi  aU  eases  paid  to  the  Ikther ;  but  this  toftrance 
JB  wnftHmded,  heeaasethe  s«m  to  be  paid  aooocding  to 
that  passage  wss  not  the  proper  fnokoTy  bat  a  sum 
^'afcearding  to,**  ».  «.  cqoiTalent  to  the  moAor,  and  this, 
not  ss  a  price  for  the  bride,  but  as  a  penalty  for  the 
oOBoae  committed.  The  origin  of  the  term,  and  con- 
seqnently  its  specific  Mnse,  is  nnoertain.  Geeenios 
{Tktt,  p.  773)  has  erolved  the  sense  of  "purchase- 
money  **  by  connectii«  It  with  ^V^  "  to  sell."  It 
has  slso  been  connected  with  HilQ,    ^  to  hasten," 

as  thoofh  it  signlfled  a  present  Aarttfyprorfac^/ tor  the 
fartde  when  her  consent  was  obtahied;  and  acain  with 

)f  10,  ff  morrow,"  as  though  It  wsre  the  gift  pre- 
saated  to  the  bride  on  the  momimg  alter  the  wedding, 
ttw  the  Oeraaaa  Morgtm-gobt  (Saalsehats,  Ankdol.  H. 
128). 

•  flussett  {Commtrntani  Ling.  HAr.  ed.  2d,  p.  875) 
haa  weU  saki :  <*  Slgoiflcatknies  dotaodi  et  accelersadi 
f  iMBMdo  coincklerint  In  unum  rerbum.  <{uidqae  oom- 
■wae  habeant,  rlz  dixerii.*'  The  writer  of  the  pre- 
eadfaig  paragraph.  In  spealdng  of  ^^  the  origin  of  the 
tern  and  its  specific  sense,"  neglects  to  notice  Viirst's 
phenette  nonihliiatioos,  and  the  Axabk  nssge,  by  wliich 
he  very  natvcally  conneets  the  dlflerent  senses  of 

)i  1U  with  the  ground  meaning  toftcw ;  namely,  to 
^ow  0nward^  to  hasten  mi,  and  to  fiovt  aivay  (o,  in 
ttM  sense  of  peeeing  over  fJrom  one  to  another  in  ex- 
ehawgr,  and  "  hence  to  take  in  exehangt  (through  a 

gift,  nnb)  a  wUb,  L  e.  10  many^  Xx.  xxlL  15.**    He 

deiaas  HTTO,  "  o  ^yj,  o  morriags  gj^  or  pnw,  peid 
to  the  parents  of  the  wifo." 

In  Kz.  zxfi.  15, 16  (A.  Y.  16, 17)  the  olfender,  In  the 
SBoe  supposed.  Is  required  to  pay  the  usual  pureliase- 
atooey  to  the  parent,  the  lattor  being  altowed  to  give 
te  danghter  in  marrisgs  or  not,  at  Ills  own  option. 
*Aee<rdiug  to  the  purahese  money  of  rirglns  "  means 
the  siMKUsaaUy  paid  for  a  virgin  reeeired  In  marriage. 
«<  he  shall  psy  money,"  In  Its  hnme- 


BlSeilj  Mlhse  to  give  hsr  unto  hfaa,"  csrlsinly 
I  that  it  skaU  be  paid  to  the 


matUniJ>  Tlius  Shechem  offers  **  never  so  mneh 
dowry  and  gift**  (Gen.  xxziv.  12),  the  ibrmcr  for 
the  bride,  the  latter  for  the  rekttions.  It  has  been 
supposed  indeed  that  the  mokar  was  a  price  paid 
down  to  the  &ther  ibr  the  sale  of  his  daughter. 
Such  a  custom  undoubtedly  ]ireyails  in  certain 
parts  of  the  East  at  the  preeent  day,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  hare  been  the  case  with  free  women  in 
patriarchal  times;  for  the  daughters  of  Lsiban  make 
it  a  matter  of  complaint  that  their  fiitber  had 
bargained  for  the  services  of  Jacob  in  exctiange  for 
their  hands,  just  as  if  they  were  **  strangers  "  (Qen. 
xxxi.  15);  and  the  permission  to  sell  a  daughter 
was  restricted  to  the  case  of  a  "servant"  or 
secondary  wife  (Ex.  xxi.  7):  nor  does  David,  when 
compkuning  of  the  non-completion  of  Saul's  bargain 
with  him,  use  the  expression  **  I  bought  for,**  but 
**  I  etpotued  to  me  for  an  hundred  foreskins  of  the 
PhilisUnes**  (9Sam.iii.14).  The  expressions  b 
Hos.  iti.  9,  <«So  I  bought  herto  me,**  and  in  Ruth 
iv.  10,  "  Ruth  have  I  pmxJuued  to  be  my  wife,*' 
certainly  appear  to  fevor  the  opposite  view;  it 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  former 
paange  great  doubt  exists  as  to  the  correctness  of 
tlio  translation «;  and  that  in  the  latter  the  case 


The  point  now  at  Issue  ie  stated  too  strongly  In  ttie 
text,  by  saying,  "  it  lias  been  supposed  that  the  mohar 
was  a  price  paid  down  to  ths  fether  for  the  mle  of  his 
daughter."  The  customsiy  present  to  the  ikther,  in 
return  for  tlie  gift  of  his  daughter  In  marriage,  origi- 
nating in  such  a  custom,  continued  to  be  expressed  tij 
this  wwd,  though  only  sn  honorary  acknowledgment 
of  the  &vor  shown  by  him  in  bestowing  his  daughter's 
liand.  This  view  of  the  case  disposes,  subetantiallyy 
of  the  ot^tlons  urged  In  the  text.  But  It  may  b# 
added,  ttiat  the  statement  tliere  made  of  the  grouni 
of  complaint,  on  the  part  of  Laban*s  daughtere.  Is  an 
unnecessary  and  forced  construction  of  the  language 
hi  ch.  xxxi.  15.  Laban's  right  to  require  Jacob's 
service.  In  return  for  giving  them  in  marriage,  wss 
not  queetioned  by  Jacob,  nor,  so  flur  as  appears,  by 
them.  (See  (3en.  xxix.  16, 18,  20.)  The  natural  con 
struction  of  their  complaint  is,  that  they  are  treated, 
in  sll  reepecto,  as  aliens,  and  not  as  of  his  own  flesh 
and  blood.  Similar  to  this.  In  effsct,  is  Jacob's  com- 
l^aint  in  ch.  xxxL  42,  ^  Surely  thou  wouldst  now  have 
sent  me  away  empty."  In  the  case  of  David  and  Saul, 
the  tnohar  ie  expreaely  decUned  by  the  kttter  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  26) ;  and  in  place  of  it.  he  accepte  the  proofii 
that  a  hundred  PhiltotinsB  have  been  shdn,  >«  to  be 
avenged  of  the  Ung's  enemlee."  Svklently,  this  re- 
qidrement  was  made  by  tlw  king  on  his  own  betiaU; 
and  in  place  of  the  usual  present  to  the  fether.  f  ok 
this  reason,  as  well  as  on  the  general  ground  above 
stated,  that  the  mohar  had  become  only  an  hcnonoy 
present  to  the  fether,  David  could  say  (2  Sam.  ill  14> 
^  I  eepouscd,'*  etc,  taistsad  of  «"  I  bought." 

T.  J.  0. 

k  7^Q.  The  Importanos  of  presents  at  the  time 
of  betrothal  appears  from  the  application  of  the  term 
Arw  (tZnK),  literally,  «  to  make  a  present,**  hi  the 
specha  sense  of  »  to  betroth.** 

c  The  term  used  (H'^S)  hss  a  general  senee  **  tu 

make  an  sgreement.**  The  meaning  of  the  verse  h 
pears  to  be  this:  the  Prophet  had  previously  mat 
ried  a  wife,  named  Qomer,  who  had  turned  out  un> 
feithfhl  to  him.  He  had  separated  from  her ;  but  Im 
was  ordered  to  renew  his  intimacy  with  her,  and  pre- 
vions  to  d<^g  this  he  placee  her  on  her  proba- 
tion, setthig  her  aput  for  a  time,  snd  for  her  main 
tonance  agreeing  to  give  tier  fifteen  pieces  of  lilver,  t» 
addition  to  a  certain  amount  of  food. 
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woald  not  be  condusiTe,  u  Ruth  might  wdl  be 
eoDsidered  as  included  in  the  purchase  of  lier  prop- 
erty. It  would  undoubtedly  be  expected  that  the 
mohar  should  be  proportioned  to  the  position  of  the 
bride,  and  that  a  poor  man  could  not  on  that  ac- 
count affbrd  to  marry  a  rich  wife  (1  Sam.  xviii. 
23).  Occasionally  the  bride  received  a  dowry  <■ 
ftx>m  her  fiither,  as  instanced  in  the  cases  of  Cakh 
(Judg.  i.  15)  and  Pharaoh's  (1  K.  ix.  16)  daugh- 
ters. A  "  settlement,"  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  i.  e.  a  written  document  securing  property 
to  the  wife,  did  not  come  into  use  until  the  post^ 
Babylonian  period :  the  only  instance  we  have  of 
one  is  in  Tob.  vii.  14,  where  it  is  described  as  an 
•*  instrument  '*  (avyypwfyfi).  The  Talmudists  styled 
it  a  ketubnhyff  and  have  laid  down  minute  directions 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  sum  secured^  in  a  treatise 
of  the  Mishna  expressly  on  that  subject,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  particulars.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  ketubak  consisted  in  this, 
that  it  was  a  definite  sum,  varying  not  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties,  but  according 
to  the  state  of  the  bride,  ^  whether  she  be  a  spbster, 
a  widow,  or  a  divorced  woman  <<  (1,  f  2);  and 
fiuther,  that  the  dowry  could  not  be  claimed  until 
the  termination  of  the  marriage  by  the  death  of  the 
husband  or  by  divorce  (6,  §  1),  though  advances 
might  be  made  to  the  wife  previouSy  (9,  §  8). 
Subsequently  to  betrothal  a  woman  lost  all  power 
over  hef  property,  and  it  became  vested  in  the  hus- 
band, unless  he  had  previously  to  marriage  re- 
nounced his  ris^htto  it  (8,  §  1 ;  9,  §  1).  Stipulations 
were  entered  into  for  the  increase  of  the  ketubah^ 
when  the  bride  had  a  handsome  allowance  (6,  $  3). 
The  act  of  betrothal «  was  celebrated  by  a  feast 
(1,  §  6),  and  among  the  more  modem  Jews  it  is  the 
custom  in  some  parts  for  the  bridegroom  to  place  a 
ring  on  the  bride*s  finger  (Picart,  i.  239)  —  a  cus- 
tom which  also  prevailed  among  the  Remans  {Did, 
qf  AnL  p.  604).  Some  writers  have  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  rings  noticed  in  the  O.  T.  (Ex. 
XXXV.  22;  Is.  iii.  21)  were  nuptial  rings,  bot  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  this.  The  ring  was 
nevertheless  regarded  among  the  Hebrews  as  a 
token  of  fidelity  (Gen.  xli.  42),  and  of  adoption 
Into  a  family  (Luke  xv.  22).  According  to  Selden 
it  was  originally  given  as  an  equivalent  for  dowry- 
money  {Uxor  Ebrcdc,  ii.  14).  Between  the  be- 
trothal and  the  marriage  an  interval  elapsed,  vary- 
ing flx>m  a  few  days  in  the  patriarchal  age  ((3en. 


a  The  tedinlcal  term  of  the  Tahnadlst  for  the  dowry 
which  the  wife  brought  to  her  husband,  answering  to 

ths  dM  of  the  Latins,  was  S'^^*!!^. 

»  rrpSinS,  UteraUy  «a  writing."  The  term  was 
also  specifically  applied  to  the  pum  settled  on  the,  wife 
by  the  husband,  answering  to  the  Latin  donatio  propter 
nuptitu. 

e  The  practice  of  the  modem  Egyptiuu  illustrates 
this :  for  with  thwn  the  dowry,  though  its  amount  dif- 
fers according  to  the  wealth  of  the  suitor,  is  still  grad- 
uated according  to  the  state  of  the  bride.  A  certain 
portion  only  <^  the  dowry  Is  paid  down,  the  rest  being 
held  in  reterve  (Lane,  i-  211).  Among  the  modem 
Jews  also  the  amount  of  the  dowry  varies  with  the 
state  of  the  bride,  according  to  a  flx^  scale  (Picart,  i. 
240). 

<f  The  amount  of  the  dowry,  according  to  the  BCosaic 
law,  appears  to  have  been  fifty  shekels  (Ex.  zxii.  17, 
eompand  with  Deut.  xxll.  29). 

•  The  technical  term  used  b>  the  Talmudists  for 

betrothing  was  kiddtuMn  O^tT^'^),   dsrived  flram 
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xxiv.  55),  to  a  ftall  year  for  vii*gins  and  a  monHk  fbr 
widows  in  later  times.  During  this  period  the 
bride-elect  lived  with  her  friends,  and  aU  commoni- 
oation  between  heivelf  and  her  future  husband  waa 
carried  on  through  the  medium  of  a  fiiend  deputed 
fbr  the  purpose,  termed  the  "  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom" (John  iii.  29).  She  waa  now  rirtually 
regarded  as  the  wife  of  her  future  husband ;  for  it 
was  a  maxim  of  the  Jewish  htw  that  betrothal  was 
of  equal  force  with  marriage  (Phil.  />e  tpec  leg, 
p.  7^).  Henoe  faithlessness  on  her  part  was  pun- 
ishable with  death  (Deut.  xxii.  23,  24),  the  hus- 
band baring,  however,  the  option  of  **  putting  her 
away  **  (Matt.  L  19)  by  giving  her  a  bill  of  divorce- 
ment, in  case  he  did  not  wish  to  proceed  to  such 
an  extreme  punishment  (Deut  xxiv.  1).  False 
accusations  on  this  ground  were  punished  by  a 
severe  fine  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  divorce 
(Deut  xxii.  13-19).  The  betrothed  woman  could 
not  part  with  her  property  after  betrothal,  except 
in  certain  cases  {Ketub,  8,  §  1):  and,  in  short,  the 
bond  of  matrimony  was  as  flilly  entered  into  by 
betrothal,  as  with  us  by  marriage.  In  this  respect 
we  may  compare  the  practice  of  the 'Athenians,  who 
regarded  the  formal  betrothal  as  indispensable  to 
the  validity  of  a  marriage  contract  {DtcL  of  Ant. 
p.  598).  The  customs  of  the  Nestorians  afibrd 
several  points  of  similarity  in  respect  both  to  the 
mode  of  eflfecting  the  betrothid  and  the  importance 
attached  to  it  (Grant's  NeUot-iam,  pp.  197,  198). 

We  now  come  to  the  wedding  itself;  and  in  this 
the  most  observable  point  is,  that  there  were  no 
definite  religious  ceremonies  connected  with  it/ 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  some  formal  ratification 
of  the  espousal  with  an  oath  took  place,  as  implied 
in  some  allusions  to  marriage  (£e.  xvi.  8;  Mai.  ii. 
14),  purticulariy  in  the  expression,  "  the  covenant 
of  her  God  "  (Prov.  iL  17),  as  applied  to  the  mar- 
riage bond,  and  that  a  blessing  was  pronounced 
(Gen.  xxiv.  60;  Ruth  iv.  11, 12)  sometimes  by  the 
parents  (Tob.  vii.  13).  But  the  essence  of  the 
marrif^|;e  ceremony  consisted  in  the  removal  of  the 
bride  fh>m  her  father's  house  to  that  of  the  bride- 
groom or  his  h,therJf 

The  bridegroom  prepared  himsdf  for  the  oooa- 
sion  by  putting  on  a  festive  dress,  and  especially  by 
placing  on  his  head  the  handsome  turban  described 
by  the  temi  peSr  (Is.  ki.  10;  A.  V.  «  ornaments '* ), 
and  a  nuptial  crown  or  garland*  (Cant  iii.  11):  he 
was  redolent  of  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  "  all 


J^Jpj ''  to  set  apart"  There  Is  a  treatise  In  the 
Mishna  so  entitled.  In  which  various  questions  of  cas- 
uistry of  slight  Interest  to  us  are  disoussed. 

/  It  ii  worthy  of  observation  that  there  Is  no  term 
In  the  Hebrew  language  to  express  the  ceremony  of 

marriage.      The  substantive  ehattnmah    (HDnn) 

occurs  but  once,  and  then  in  connection  with  the  day 
(Oant  lit.  11).  The  word  "  wedding  "  does  not  occur 
at  aU  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  Old  Testament 

g  There  seems  indeed  to  be  a  literal  trath  in  the 
Hebrew  expression  *<  to  take  "  a  wife  (Num.  xii.  1 ;  1 
Chr.  li.  21) ;  fbr  the  ceremony  appears  to  have  mainly 
eonsisted  in  the  taking.  Among  the  modem  Arabs 
the  same  custom  prevails,  the  capture  and  removal  of 
the  bride  bring  efleoted  with  a  considMable  show  of 
violence  (Bnrokhardt's  NoU*^  1. 106). 

h  The  bridegroom's  crown  was  made  of  various  ma- 
tolals  (gold  or  silver,  roses,  myrtle,  or  olive),  aoeording 
to  his  droumstances  (Selden,  C&.  Bbr.  II.  16).  The 
me  of  the  crown  at  Boairiages  was  femlUar  boUi  to  tiie 
Qvseks  and  Bomans  {Diet.  qfAnL^  OommA). 
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povden  of  the  mfirchuit"  (Cuit.  iii.  6).  The 
bride  pnptnd  henelf  for  the  eeranooy  by  taking  a 
bath,  genendly  on  the  daj  preceding  the  weddhig. 
Thk  iraa  probably  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times  a 
fixtnal  proceeding,  accompanied  with  considerable 
pomp  (Picait,  L  240;  Lane,  i.  217).  The  notices 
of  it  in  the  Bible  are  so  few  as  to  have  escaped 
general  obeerration  (Ruth  iii.  3 ;  Es.  zziii.  40;  £ph. 
Y.  96,  27);  but  the  passages  dted  esUUish  the 
antiqnity  of  the  coslom,  and  the  expressions  in  the 
bet  (*•  having  parified  her  by  the  larer  of  water/' 
<*iwi  haring  spot*^)  have  evident  reference  to  it. 
A  dmOar  custom  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  {DicL 
of  Ant  8.  T.  Babiea^  p.  185).  The  distinctive 
feature  of  the  bride's  attire  was  the  rsd'fpA,*  or 
<•  veB  **  —  a  light  robe  of  ample  dimensions,  which 
covered  not  only  the  fece  but  the  whole  penon 
(Gen.  xxiv.  66;  eomp.  xxxviii.  14, 15).  This  was 
regarded  as  the  symbol  of  her  submission  to  her 
hmband,  and  heooe  fin  1  Or.  xi.  10,  the  veil  is 
apparently  described  under  the  term  i^owria,  '*  au- 
thority.'* She  abo  wore  a  peculiar  girdle,  named 
kUktMrim,^  the  ^ attire  "  (A.  Y.),  which  no  bride 
eooU  fcrget  (Jer.  ii.  82);  and  her  head  was  crowned 
with  a  chaplet,  which  was  again  so  dbttnctive  of 
the  bride,  that  the  Hebrew  term  eaUalt^c  ^  bride," 
cris^oated  from  it.  If  the  bride  were  a  virgin, 
she  wore  her  hair  flowing  {Ketub,  2,  §  1).  Her 
robes  were  white  (Rev.  zix.  8),  and  sometimes  em- 
broidered with  gold  thread  (Ps.  xhr.  13,  14),  and 
covered  with  pei^mes  (Ps.  xhr.  8):  she  was  f^irther 
decked  oat  with  jewels  (Is.  xlix.  18,  Ixi.  10;  Rev. 
xzL  9).  When  the  fixed  hour  arrived,  wfaidi  was 
generaHy  lata  in  the  evening,  the  Inidegroom  set 
feHh  from  his  house,  attended  by  his  groomsmen, 
terned  in  Hebrew  mhi'im *  (A.  Y.  " companions; 
Jndg.  ziv.  11),  and  in  (Sreek  vloi  rov  pvit/^wos 
(A  Y.  Mdiikifen  of  the  bride-chamber  ; "  MaU. 
ix.  15),  preceded  by  a  band  of  mu^ians  or  singen 
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•  ^TT^*  ^**  artklt  CO  Dans.  The  uss  of  the 
tbO  waa  not  peeoUar  to  the  Hebrews.  It  was  oui- 
tOBMiy  aaaong  the  QrtdEs  and  Bnmani ;  and  among 
ths  lattOT  It  gave  rise  to  the  expression  nii4o,  literally 
^-  to  van,''  and  hence  to  our  word  ^  nuptial."  It  is 
son  used  by  the  Jews  (Pioart,  L  241).  The  modem 
I^TpllaiMi  6ov«lope  Uie  bride  in  an  ample  shawl,  which 
periaapa  more  than  anythfaig  else  xesemblas  the  He- 
bvew  txmpk  (Lane,  L  230). 

k  D^'TW??'  SooM  difbrenee  of  opinion  existe  as 
to  lUs  term.  [Gtaau.]  The  girdle  was  an  important 
srdela  of  the  brida^a  dress  among  the  Romans,  and 
l^va  rln  to  the  exprearion  toiven  zonam, 

^  n^3.  The  bride's  crown  was  eltiier  of  Roid  or 
gOted.  ^nieQseoritwaalntaTdiotedaAerthedestnio- 
tloo  of  the  seooDd  Temple,  as  a  token  of  humiliation 
(BeldM,  Ob.  »r.  IL  15). 

<  D^y^O.  Wlnar  (Rub,  s.  v.  «Hochaelt") 
I'the^  children  of  the  brideohamber  »  with  the 
i  (t3>3^IZflB^)  of  the  TUmudiats.  But 
n«  ttie  attendants  on  the  bridegroom 
•tone,  while  the  fkoihbmim  were  two  persons  selected 
ea  Che  day  of  the  marriage  to  represent  the  intereste 
ef  bride  and  bridegrooa^  apparently  with  a  special 
view  te  saj  poerfMe  IM^tlon  that  adght  subeaqiiently 
srise  en  the  si^M  BOtiMd  <A  Dent  xsiL  U-Xl  (Salden, 
Qb.  Bkr,  II.  10). 

«CeBi9aie«Mtfkv»«p4Mw'erffae€heeits(Ariatoph. 
%r,  ISIT).    Ibe  hunpe  deseribsd  hi  XsM.  zxv.  7 


((3en.  xxxL  27;  Jer.  vii.  34,  xri.  0;  1  Maoc  ix. 
80),  and  aooompanied  by  persons  bearing  flam- 
beaux «  (2  Esdr.  x.  2;  Matt  xxv.  7;  compare  Jer. 
XXV.  10;  Rev.  xviii.  28,  **the  light  of  a  candle*') 
Having  reached  Uie  house  of  the  bride,  who  with 
her  maidens  anxiously  expected  his  arrival  (Matt. 
xxv.  6),  he  conducted  the  whole  party  back  to  his 
own  or  his  fitther's/  bouse,  with  every  demonstra- 
tioa  of  gladness  ff  (Ps.  xlv.  15).  On  their  way 
back  they  were  joined  by  a  party  of  maidens, 
friends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  were  in 
waiting  to  catch  the  procession  as  it  passed  (Matt 
xxv.  6;  oomp.  Trench  on  Pai'obluy  p.  244  note). 
The  inhabitants  of  the  place  pressed  out  into  the 
streets  to  watch  the  procession  (Cant  lit  11).  At 
the  house  a  feast*  was  prepared,  to  which  all  the 
IHends  and  ndghbon  were  inrited  (Gen.  xxix.  22, 
Matt  xxu.  1-10;  Luke  xiv.  8;  John  U.  2),  and  the 
festivities  were  protracted  for  seven,  or  even  four- 
teen days  (Judg.  xiv.  12;  Tob.  viii.  19).  The 
guests  were  provided  by  the  host  with  fitting  robes 
(Matt  xxii.  11;  comp.  Trench,  Parables,  p.  230), 
and  the  feast  was  oilivened  with  riddles  (Judg. 
xiv.  12)  and  other  amusements.  The  bridegroom 
now  entered  into  direct  communication  with  the 
bride,  and  the  joy  of  the  friend  was  **  fulfilled  "  at 
hearing  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  (John  iii.  29) 
conversing  with  her,  which  he  regardeid  as  a  saUs- 
fectory  testimony  of  the  success  of  his  share  in 
the  work.  In  ,the  case  of  a  viigin,  porohed  com 
was  distributed  among  the  guests  {Keiub.  2,  §  1), 
the  significance  of  which  is  not  apparent;  the  cus- 
tom bean  some  resemblance  to  the  distribution  of 
the  tmuiaceum  (Juv.  vi.  202)  among  the  guests  at 
a  Roman  wedding.  The  modem  Jews  have  a  cus- 
tom of  shattering  gksses  or  vessels,  by  dashing 
them  to  the  ground  (Picart,  i.  240).  The  but  act 
in  the  ceremonial  was  the  conducting  of  the  bride 
to  the  bridal  chamber,  cheder*  (Ju^g.  xv.  1;  Joel 


would  be  small  hand-lamps.  Without  them  none 
eoold  Join  the  procession  (Troneh's  FarabkSf  p.  257 
note). 

/The  bride  was  said  to  «  go  to  '*  (^H  VhH)  tiie 
house  of  her  husband  (Josh.  xv.  18 ;  Judg.  1. 14) ;  an 
expression  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  It 
has  not  been  rightly  understood  la  Dan.  xi.  6,  where 
"  they  that  brought  her  "  is  an  expreeskm  Ibr  htitband. 
Tlie  bringing  home  of  the  bride  was  regarded  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Roman  empire  as  one  of  the  moot 
important  parts  of  the  manlace  ceremony  (Bingham, 
Ant,  xxii.  ^i  7). 

9  From  the  joyooa  aounds  naed  on  these  oocasloDS 

the  term  htlal  (bbn)  is  applied  hi  the  sense  of  mar 

tying  in  Pa.  Ixxviii.  68;  A.  T.  "  their  maidens  were 
not  given  to  marriage/'  literally,  ^  were  not  pndsod,'* 
as  in  the  margin.  This  sense  appeare  preferable  to 
that  of  the  LXX.,  ovx  jWi^owv,  whioh  is  adopted  by 
Oeeenius  {Thet.  p.  606).  The  noise  In  the  streets, 
attendant  on  an  oriental  wedding,  is  excessive,  and 
enables  us  to  miderstand  the  aUnskma  in  Jeremiah 
to  the  t<  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the 
bride." 

A  The  feast  was  regarded  as  so  esseotlsl  a  part  of 
the  marriage  ceremony,  that  vouir  ydlfior  acquired 
the  speciflo  meaning  "  to  oelebrate  the  marriage-feast  ** 
(Gen.  xxix.  22;  Bsth.  U.18;  Tob.vULlO;  IMacclx. 
87,  z.  68,  LXX.;  Hatt  xxU.  4,  xxv.  10;  Luke  xhr.  8)^ 
to  osMnate  any  feast  (Isth.  is.  29) 
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U.  16),  where  a  canopy,  named  ckuppAh  o  was  pro- 
pared  (Ps.  six.  5;  Joel  ii.  16).  The  bride  was 
stiU  oompletelx  veiled,  so  that  the  deception  prac- 
ticed on  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.  35)  was  very  possible. 
If  proof  could  be  subsequently  adduced  that  the 
bride  had  not  preserved  her  maiden  purity,  the 
case  was  investigated;  and,  if  she  was  convicted, 


I 


liunp  suspended  at  a  modem  Egyptian  wedding.  (Lane.) 

the  WES  stoned  to  death  before  her  father's  house 
(Deut.  xzii.  13-21).  A  newly  married  man  was 
exempt  from  mUitary  service,  or  from  any  public 
business  which  mig^it  draw  him  away  from  his 
home,  for  the  space  of  a  year  (Deut  xxiv.  5):  a 
similar  privilege  was  granted  to  him  who  was  be- 
trothed (Deut.  XX.  7). 

Hitherto  we  have  described  the  usages  of  mar- 
riage as  well  as  they  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
BiUe  itself^  The  Talmudists  specify  three  modes 
by  which  marriage  might  be  effected,  namely, 
money,  marriage-contract,  and  consummation  {Kidn 
duih.  i.  §  1).  The  first  was  by  the  presenution  of 
a  sum  of  money,  or  its  equivalent,  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  accompanied  by  a  mutual  declaration 
of  betrothal.  The  second  was  by  a  ttrttten,  instead 
of  a  verbal  agreement,  either  with  or  without  a 
sum  of  money.  The  third,  though  valid  in  point 
of  law,  was  discouraged  to  the  greatest  extent,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  morality  (Selden, 
Ux.  Ebr,  ii.  1,  2). 

lY.  In  considering  the  social  and  domestic  con- 
ditions of  married  life  among  the  Hebrews,  we  must 
in  the  first  place  take  into  account  the  position 
assigned  to  women  generally  in  their  social  scale. 
The  seclusion  of  the  harem  and  the  habits  conse- 
quent upon  it  were  utteriy  unknown  in  early  times, 
and  the  condition  of  the  oriental  woman,  as  pic- 
tured to  us  in  the  Bible,  contrasts  most  fitvorably 
with  that  of  her  modem  representative.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  women,  whether  married 
or  unmarried,  went  about  with  thefr  &ces  unveiled 


•  ^n&n.     The  tenn  oejurs  In  the  lllsluia  {Kttub. 

i,  I  6),  and  is  explained  by  some  of  the  Jewish  oom- 
nentators  to  have  been  a  bower  of  roses  and  myrtles. 
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(Gen.  xiL  14,  xxiv.  16,  65,  xxix.  11;  1  Sara.  L  18). 
An  unmarried  woman  might  meet  and  converse  with 
men,  even  strangers,  in  a  public  place  (Gen.  xxiv. 
24,  45-47,  xxix.  9-12;  1  Sam.  ix.  11):  she  might 
be  found  alone  in  the  country  without  any  reflec- 
tion on  her  character  (Deut.  xxii.  25-27):  or  she 
might  appear  in  a  court  of  justice  (Num.  xx>-ii.  2). 
Women  not  unfrequently  held  important  offices; 
some  were  prophetesses,  as  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hul- 
dah,  Noadiah,  and  Anna:  of  others  advice  was 
sought  in  emergencies  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2,  xx.  16-22). 
They  took  their  part  in  matters  of  public  interest 
(Ex.  XV.  20;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7):  in  short,  they 
eigoyed  as  much  freedom  in  ordinary  life  as  the 
women  of  our^own  country. 

If  such  was  her  general  position,  it  is  certain 
that  the  wife  must  have  exercised  an  important 
influence  in  her  own  home.  She  appears  to  have 
taken  her  part  in  family  affiiirs,  and  even  to  have 
cqjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of  independenpe. 
For  instance,  she  entertains  guests  at  her  own 
desire  (2  K.  iv.  8)  in  the  absence  of  her  husband 
(Judg.  iv.  18),  and  sometimes  even  in  defiance  of 
his  wishes  (1  Sam.  xxv.  14,  Ac.):  she  disposes  of 
her  child  by  a  vow  without  any  reference  to  her 
husband  (1  Sam.  1.  24) :  she  consults  with  him  as 
to  the  marriage  of  her  children  (Gen.  xxvii.  46): 
her  suggestions  as  to  any  domestic  arrangements 
meet  with  due  attention  (2  K.  iv.  0):  and  occa- 
sionally she  criticizes  the  conduct  of  her  husband 
in  terms  of  great  severity  (1  Sam.  xxv.  25;  2  Sam. 
vL20). 

The  relations  of  husband  and  wife  appear  to  have 
been  characterized  by  afltetion  and  tenderness.  He 
is  occasionally  described  as  the  "friend"  of  his 
wife  (Jer.  ill.  20;  Hob.  iiL  1),  and  bis  love  for  her 
is  frequently  noticed  (Gen.  xxiv.  67,  xxix.  18).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  wife  was  the  consolation  of  the 
husband  in  time  of  trouble  (Gen.  xxiv.  67),  and 
her  grief  at  his  loss  presented  a  picture  of  the  most 
al^ect  woe  (Joel  i.  8).  No  stronger  testimony,  how- 
ever, can  be  afibrded  as  to  the  ardent  afl^tion  of 
husband  and  wife,  than  that  which  we  derive  from 
the  general  tenor  of  the  book  of  Canticles.  At 
the  same  time  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  et- 
ceptions  to  this  state  of  affidrs  were  more  numerous 
than  is  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  matrimonial 
happiness.  One  of  the  evils  inseparuble  from  polyg- 
amy Is  the  discomfort  arising  from  the  jealousies 
and  quarrds  of  the  several  wives,  as  instanced  in 
the  households  of  Abraham  and  Elkanah  (Gen. 
xxi.  11;  1  Sam.  i.  6).  The  purchase  of  wives,  and 
the  small  amount  of  liberty  allowed  to  daughters 
in  the  choice  of  husbands,  roust  inevitably  have  led 
to  unhappy  unions.  The  allurions  to  the  miseiy 
of  a  contentious  and  brawling  wife  in  the  Proverbs 
(xix.  13,  xxi.  9,  19,  xxvii.  15)  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  infliction  was  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Hebrew  households,  and  in  the  Misbna  {Ketub. 
7,  §  6)  the  fiu:t  of  a  woman  being  noisy  is  laid 
down  as  an  adequate  ground  for  divorce.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  mutual  rehUions  of  husband  and  wife 
are  a  subject  of  fluent  exhortation  (Eph.  v.  22-33 ; 
Col.  iii.  18,  19;  Tit.  ii.  4,  5;  1  Pet.  iil.  1-7):  it  is 
certainly  a  noticeable  coincidence  that  these  exhor- 
tations should  be  found  exclusively  in  the  epistles 
addressed  to  Asiatics,  nor  is  it  improbable  that  they 


The  term  was  also  applied  to  the  canopy  under  whkih 
the  nuptial  benediotioo  was  ptranounoed,  or  to  tte 
robe  spraad  over  the  heads  of  the  bride  an 
tt.l6). 
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wwn  mun  partiodaiij  needed  tm  them  than  (or 
Fnixyni 

The  duties  of  Uie  wife  in  the  Hebrew  boosehoki 
were  moltiiarious:  in  addition  to  the  general  super- 
intendenoe  of  the  domestic  anangemoits,  such  as 
eooldng,  from  which  eren  women  of  rsnk  were  not 
exempted  (Gen.  zriii.  6;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8),  and  the 
distribution  of  Ibod  at  meal-times  (Prov.  xxxi.  15), 
the  manufiMture  of  the  clothing  and  the  varioos 
textures  required  in  an  eastern  establishment  d&- 
Tolved  upon  her  (Pror.  xxxL  13, 21, 22),  and  if  she 
were  a  model  of  activity  and  skill,  she  produced  a 
snrplos  of  fine  linen  shirts  and  girdles,  which  she 
sold,  and  so,  like  a  well-pieighted  merchant-ship, 
bnqgfat  in  wealth  to  her  husband  fixHn  afiur  (Pror. 
xxxL  14,  24).  The  poetical  description  of  a  good 
hoosewife  drawn  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  ProTerbs 
is  both  filled  up  and  in  some  measure  illustrated 
bj  the  following  mbute  description  of  a  wiie*s 
duties  iowaiUs  her  husband,  as  laid  down  in  the 
IGshna:  **■  She  must  grind  com,  and  bake,  and 
wash,  and  cook,  and  sodde  his  child,  make  his  bed, 
sod  work  in  wooL  If  she  brought  her  husband 
one  bondwoman,  she  need  not  grinid,  bake,  or  wash : 
if  two,  she  need  not  cook  nor  suckle  his  child :  if 
three,  she  need  not  make  hb  bed  nor  work  in  wool: 
if  ftmr,  she  maj  sit  in  her  chair  of  state  "  (Kelvb, 
S,  §  5).  Whatever  money  she  earned  by  her  kUx>r 
bdoi^  to  her  husband  (ib.  6,  §  1).  The  qualifi- 
catkxi  not  only  of  working,  but  of  working  at  home 
(Tit.  it  5,  where  ohampyo^s  is  preferable  to 
tticmfpQ^'U  ^"^^  insisted  on  m  tho  wife,  and  to  spin 
in  the  street  was  regarded  as  a  violation  of  Jewish 
cnstooa  (Kehib.  7,  §  6). 

The  iegaX  rights  of  Uie  wife  are  noticed  in  Ex. 
xxL  10,  imder  the  three  heeds  of  food,  raiment,  and 
duty  of  marriage  or  conjugal  right  These  were 
defied  with  great  precision  by  the  Jewish  docton; 
fcr  thus  only  could  one  of  the  most  cruel  effects  of 
polygamy  be  averted,  namely,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
rights  of  the  many  in  fiivor  of  the  one  whom  the 
lofd  of  the  naodcm  horem  sdects  for  his  special 
attentaoo.  The  regulations  of  the  Tahnudists 
bunded  co  Ex.  xxL  10  may  be  found  in  the  Hishna 
{Ketmb.  5,  $  fi-9). 

Y.  The  allegorical  and  typical  allusions  to  mar- 
ri^^  have  exclusive  reference  to  one  subject,  namely, 
to  exbtbtt  the  spiritual  relationship  between  God 
Mid  his  people,  llie  earfiest  form,  in  which  the 
ioMige  is  implied,  is  in  the  expression  **  to  go  a 
whcving,**  and  **  whoredom,**  as  descriptive  of  the 
raptvre  of  that  relationship  by  acts  of  idolatry. 
TlMse  expressioos  have  by  some  writers  been  taken 
in  their  primary  and  literal  sense,  as  pointing  to 
the  ieentious  practices  of  idobters.  But  this  de- 
stroys the  whole  point  of  the  comparison,  and  u 
opposed  to  the  i^ain  language  of  Scripture:  for 
(1)  Isael  is  described  as  the  felse  wifeo  **  pkying 
the  harfoi'*  (Is.  i.  21;  Jer.  iii.  1,  6,  8);  (2)  Je- 
hovah Is  the  ii\)ured  husband,  who  therefore 
dhvfcei  her  (Ps.  hxiiL  27;  Jer.  ii  20;  Hos.  iv. 
IS,  iz.  1);  and  (3)  the  other  party  in  the  adultery 
li  sperifted,  sometimes  generally,  as  idols  or  felse 
Mds  (Deot  xxxL  16;  Jodg.  U.  17;  1  Chr.  v.  25; 
Eb.  zz.  SO,  zziiL  30),  and  sometimes  particubuiy, 
M  te  the  CMS  of  the  worship  of  goats  (A.  V. 
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(njt), 


in  Its  ontlnafy  appUca- 
wtthoot  exMptloo  applied  to  the  act  of 
Wemsif  boeuotfeettieonlyexiwptknis  to 
ssMS  sT  this  tsnn,  aame^,  Is.  zxUl.  17, 


M  devils,**  Lev.  zvii.  7),  Molech  (Lev.  xz.  5),  wizards 
(Lev.  zx.  6),  an  ephod  (Judg.  viii.  27),  Baalim 
(Judg.  viii.  33),  and  even  the  heart  and  eyes  (Num. 
XV.  39)  —  the  last  of  these  ot^ects  being  such  as 
wholly  to  exclude  the  idea  of  acUud  adultery.  The 
image  is  drawn  out  more  at  length  by  Eiekiel 
(xxiii.),  who  compares  the  Idngdoms  of  Samaria 
and  Judah  to  the  hark>ts  Aholah  and  Aholibah; 
and  again  by  Hosea  (i.-iii-),  whose  marriage  with 
an  adulterous  wife,  his  separation  ftom  her,  and 
subsequent  reunion  with  her,  were  desigtied  to  be  a 
risible  lesson  to  the  Israelites  of  their  dealings  witJi 
Jehovah. 

The  direct  comparison  with  marriage  is  confined 
in  the  O.  T.  to  the  prophetic  writings,  unless  we 
regard  the  Canticles  as  an  allegorical  work.  [Can- 
ticles.] The  actual  relation  between  Jdiovah 
and  his  people  is  generally  the  point  of  comparison 
(Is.  Uv.  5,  kit.  4;  Jer.  iu.  14;  Hos.  ii.  19;  MaL  U. 
11);  but  sometimes  the  grsces  consequent  thereon 
are  described  under  the  image  of  bridal  atUre  (Is. 
xlix.  18,  hd.  10),  and  the  joy  of  Jehovah  in  his 
Church  under  that  of  the  joy  of  a  bridegroom  (Is. 
Ixii.  5). 

In  the'N.  T.  the  image  of  the  bridegroom  Is 
transferred  from  Jehovah  to  Christ  (Matt.  ix.  15; 
John  iii.  29),  and  that  of  the  bride  to  the  Church 
(2  Cor.  xi.  2;'  Rev.  xix.  7,  xxi.  2,  9,  xxil.  17),  and 
the  comparison  thus  estabfished  is  converted  by  St. 
Paul  into  an  Ulnstratkm  of  the  position  and  mutual 
duties  of  man  and  wife  (Rph.  v.  23-32).  The 
suddenness  of  the  Messiah*8  appearing,  particdariy 
at  the  last  day,  and  the  necessity  of  watchAifaiess, 
are  inculcated  in  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins, 
the  imagery  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the  customs 
of  the  marriage  ceremony  (Matt  zxv.  1-13).  The 
Father  prepares  the  marriage  feast  for  his  Son,  the 
joys  that  result  from  the  union  beuig  thus  repre- 
sented (Matt  xxii.  1-14,  xxv.  10 ;  Rev.  xix.  9 ;  oomp. 
MaU.  viii.  11),  while  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
admission  into  that  union  are  prefigured  by  the 
marriage  garment  (Bfatt  xxii.  11).  The  breach 
of  the  union  is,  as  before,  described  as  fornication 
or  whoredom  in  reference  to  the  mystical  Babykm 
(Rev.  xvii.  1,  2,  6). 

The  chief  auUiorities  on  this  subject  are  Se]den*s 
Uxor  Kbi'mca;  Micbaelis*  Commentaries;  the 
Mishna,  particulariy  the  books  Tebamoth,  Ketubothy 
GiUin,  and  Kidduthin;  BuxtorTs  Spon$aL  et 
Divort,  Among  the  writers  on  special  points  we 
may  notice  Benary,  de  Bebr.  Levirctu,  Berlin, 
1835;  Redsfob's  Leviratsehe,  Leiprig,  1806;  and 
Kurta*s  £he  dei  Hoeea,  Dorpat,  1859. 

W.  L.  B. 

•  MARS'  HILL,  another  name  in  the  A.  V., 
Acts  xvii.  22,  for  Areopagus,  ver.  19.  The  name 
is  the  same  in  Greek  (6  "Apcior  irJeyot),  and  should 
be  the  same  in  English.  The  variation  seems  to 
be  without  design,  or  certainly  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  meaning;  for  the  translators  remark  iu 
the  maiigin  against  both  passages  that  Areopagus 
was  "  the  highest  court  in  Athens.*'  The  older 
versions  of  T^idale,  C^anmer,  and  the  (Senevan  ren- 
der »  Man  stiete"  in  both  phees,  while  Wyelift 
writes  ^  Areopage."  Against  the  view  that  PmI 
was  arraigned  and  tried  before  the  eourt,^  as  well 


when  It  means  <*  oommeroe,**  and  Nah.  m.  4,  whsM 
It  Is  equlvalsot  to  «*  ersAy  policy ,**  juss  as  in  2  K.  tz. 
22  the  parallel  word  is  "  witchcrafts.** 

b  •  The  modem  Greeks  in  thsir  disposldon  to  rs- 
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M  oo  the  topography  of  the  mil^}ect,  we  Areopagus. 
It  it  proposed  here  to  give  eome  account  of  the 
•peech  iteelff  which  Paul  delivered  on  this  hill,  and 
which  has  given  to  it  a  celebrity  *<  above  all  Greek, 
above  all  Roman  fietrae.** 

Schohurs  vie  with  each  other  in  their  oommeoda- 
tion  of  this  discourse.  In  its  suggestiveness,  depth 
of  thought,  cogent  reasonings,  eloquence,  and  re- 
markable adaptation  to  all  the  congruities  of  time 
and  place,^  although  not  the  longest  it  it  beyond 
question  the  first  of  all  the  recorded  speeches  of  the 
great  Apostle.  De  Wette  pronounces  it  "  a  model 
of  the  apologetic  style  of  discourse."  **  The  address 
of  Pluil  before  this  assembly,**  says  Neander,  <*  is  a 
living  proof  of  his  apostolic  wisdom  and  ebquence. 
We  perceive  here  how  the  Apostle,  according  to  his 
own  expression,  could  become  also  a  heathen  to  the 
heathen,  that  he  might  win  the  heathen  to  a  recep- 
tion of  the  gospel."  «« The  skill,"  says  Hemsen, 
^  with  which  he  was  able  to  bring  the  truth  near 
to  the  Athenians,  deserves  admiration.  We  find  in 
this  discourse  of  Paul  nothing  of  an  ill-timed  seal, 
nothing  like  declamatory  pomp.  It  is  distin- 
guished for  clearness,  brevity,  coherence,  and  sim- 
plicity of  representation."  Some  object  that  the 
speech  has  been  overpraised  because  Paul  was  not 
enabled  to  bring  it  to  a  formal  dose.  But  in  truth 
our  astonishment  is  not  that  he  was  interrupted  at 
length  when  he  came  to  announce  to  them  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body, 
but  that  he  held  their  attention  so  long  while  he 
exposed  their  errors  and  convicted  them  of  the 
absurdity  and  sinfulness  of  their  conduct 

The  foUowing  is  an  outline  of  the  general  course 
of  thought.  The  Apostle  begins  by  declaring  that 
the  Athenians  were  more  than  ordinarily  religious, 
and  commends  them  for  that  trait  of  character. 
He  had  read  on  one  of  their  altars  an  inscription^ 
to  **  an  unknown  God."  He  recognizes  in  that  ac- 
knowledgment the  heart's  testimony  among  the 
heathen  themsdves,  that  all  men  feel  the  limitations 
of  their  religious  knowledge  and  their  need  of  a 
more  perfect  revelation.  It  was  saying  to  them  in 
effect:  **  You  are  correct  in  acknowledging  a  divine 
existence  beyond  any  which  the  ordinary  rites  of 
yonr  worship  recognize;  there  is  such  an  existence. 
You  are  correct  in  confessing  that  this  Being  is 
unknown  to  you;  you  have  no  Just  conception  of 
his  nature  and  perfections."  With  this  introduc- 
tion he  passes  to  his  theme.  **Whom  therefore 
not  knowing,  ye  worship,  this  one  I  announce  unto 
you."  He  thus  proposes  to  guide  their  religioas 
instincts  and  aspirations  to  their  proper  olject,  i.  e. 
to  teach  them  what  God  is,  his  nature  and  attrib- 
utes, and  men*s  relations  to  Him,  in  opposition  to 
their  false  views  and  practices  as  idolat^  (ver.  23). 
In  pursuance  of  this  purpose  he  announces  to  them, 
first,  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  the  outward,  ma- 
terial universe,  and  therefore  not  to  be  confounded 
with  idols  (ver.  24);  secondly,  that  He  is  indepen- 
dent of  his  creatures,  posseved  of  all  sufficiency 
in  Himself,  and  in  no  need  of  costly  gifts  or  oflfer- 


store  the  aadent  names  of  their  hMary  now  call  tlieir 
highest  appellate  ooort  the  *Ap«o(  n^-yoc  (Areopagus). 
It  consists  ofa  irpMpM,  or  Chief  Janice,  Aid  several 
v^ptipoi  or  Assodatas,  and  holds  its  sesskns  at 
Athens.  H. 

a  •  The  speech  If  genuloe  must  exhibit  these  oor- 
nspoodsoces;  but  with  a  strange  perversltj  Baur 
(Der  Apo$i.  AuJm,  p.  107  £)  admits  their  ezlstcnee, 
and  axgiMS  ftan  thsm  that  the  speech  must  be  lletl- 
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ings  of  food  and  drink  (ver.  25);  thirdly,  that  Ht 
is  the  Creator  of  all  mankind,  notwithstanding 
their  separation  into  so  many  nations,  and  their  wide 
dispersion  on  the  earth  (ver.  26);  and  fourthly, 
that  he  has  phkced  men,  as  individuals  and  nations, 
in  such  relations  of  dependence  on  Himsdf  as 
render  it  easy  for  t  hem  to  see  that  He  is  their  Creator 
and  Dispoeer;  and  that  it  is  thdr  duty  to  seek  and 
serve  Him  (w.  27, 28).  The  ground  has  thus  been 
won  for  a  direct  application  of  the  truth  to  his 
auditors.  At  this  point  of  the  discourse,  as  we  may 
wdl  suppose,  stretching  forth  his  hand  towards  the 
goi^geous  images  within  sight,  he  exclaims :  **  We 
ou^t  not,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  Deity  is 
like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  sculptured  by  the 
art  and  device  of  man  "  (ver.  29).  Nor  is  this  alL 
That  which  noen  ought  not  to  do,  they  may  not  with 
impunity  any  longer  do.  It  was  owing  to  the  for- 
bearance of  God  that  the  heathen  had  been  left 
hitherto  to  disown  the  true  God,  and  transfer  to 
idols  the  worship  which  bebngs  to  Him.  He  had 
borne  with  them  as  if  he  had  not  seen  their  willful 
ignorance,  and  would  not  call  them  to  account  for 
it;  but  now,  with  a  knowledge  of  tlie  gospd,  they 
were  required  to  repent  of  their  idolatry  and  for- 
sake it  (ver.  30),  because  a  day  of  righteous  retri- 
butk>n  awaited  them,  of  which  they  had  assurance 
in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  finom  the  dead  (ver. 
31). 

Here  their  clamors  interrupted  him;  bttt  it  it 
not  dUficult  to  conjecture  what  was  left  unsaid. 
The  recorded  examples  of  his  preaching  show  that 
he  would  have  hdd  up  to  them  more  distinctly  the 
character  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  haw 
urged  them  to  call  on  his  name  and  be  saved.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  just  in  what  sense  the  Apostle 
adduced  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  proof  of  a 
general  judgment  His  resurreotkMi  horn  the  dead 
confirmed  the  truth  of  all  his  claims,  and  one  of 
these  was  that  He  was  to  be  the  judge  of  men 
(John  V.  28,  29).  His  resurrection  also  estab- 
lished the  possibility  of  such  a  resurrection  of  all 
men  as  was  implied  in  the  Apostle's  doctrine,  thai 
all  men  are  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  and  stand 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  The  Apostle 
may  have  had  these  and  similar  connections  of  the 
fitct  in  his  mind;  but  whether  he  had  developed 
them  so  far,  when  he  was  silenced,  that  the  Athenians 
percdved  them  all  or  any  of  them,  is  uncertain. 
It  was  enough  to  excite  their  scorn  to  hear  of  a 
single  instance  of  resurrection.  The  Apost]e*s  rel^ 
erenoe  in  his  bst  words  to  a  great  day  of  assize  for 
all  mankind  woukl  n6  doubt  recall  to  the  hearers 
the  judicial  character  of  the  place  where  they  were 
assembled,  but  it  was  too  essential  a  part  of  his 
train  of  thought  to  ha%-e  been  aoddentally  sug- 
gested by  the  pUce, 

We  are  to  recognize  the  predominant  anti-poly- 
thdstic  aim  of  the  discourse  in  the  prominence  which 
Paul  here  gives  to  his  doctrine  with  respect  to  the 
common  parentage  of  the  human  race,  while  at  th« 
same  time  he  thereby  rebuked  the  Athenians  fi>r 

tlous,  CO  account  of  this  remaikable  fitness  to  the  oo- 
eaalon.  H. 

b  •  The  Apostle*s  vm  ol  SM«i<«cfieM9Wpovt,  »t  the 
opentaic  of  the  speech,  Daaa  Howson  very  Justly  points 
ontasoneof  the  proofbofhis  taetandversaliUty.  (See 
iMturei  on  tkt  CHaraettr  of  A.AiMi,  p.  46, 1.  IM,  note 
a,  Amsr.  ed.)  Bev.  T.  Kenriek'S  vtedtoaUoB  of  the 
rsndeilnff  of  the  A.  Y.  (BiblUal  Am^s,  pp.  lOS-129, 
Loud.  1881)  shows  only  that  the  wesd  admits  ef  thai 
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thrir  contempt  of  the. other  nationfl,  eepedallj  of 
the  JewB.  If  eU  are  the  ehUiIren  of  a  common 
pareoty  then  the  idea  of  a  multipUcitj  of  gods  ftom 
wbom  the  Tarioot  nations  have  deri%'ed  their  origin^ 
or  whoae  protection  they  specially  ei\)oy,  must  be 
fiUae.  The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  race  is 
doeely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  unity  of  the 
divine  existence.  But  if  all  nations  have  the  same 
Creator,  it  would  at  once  occur  that  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  the  feeling  of  superiority  and 
eootempt  with  which  one  afftcts  to  look  down  upon 
another.  As  the  Apostle  had  to  encounter  the 
pnjndiee  which  was  entertained  against  him  as  a 
fisreigner  and  a  Jew,  his  course  of  remark  was 
doaUy  pertinent,  if  adapted  at  the  same  time  to 
Uiii  Undnmoe  to  a  candid  reception  of  his 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  sketch  that  It 
has  been  proposed,  not  without  some  justification, 
to  arrange  the  contents  of  the  discourse  under  the 
three  heads  of  tktobgy,  anthrcpoloffy,  and  ChrtB- 
tology.  At  all  events  it  will  be  seen,  by  casting  the 
eye  back,  that  we  have  here  all  the  parts  of  a  pofect 
discourse,  namely,  the  exordium,  the  proposition 
or  theme,  the  proof  or  exposition,  and  the  applica- 
tion. It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  powerful  and  well-trained  mind,  practiced 
in  public  speaking,  conforms  spontaneously  to  the 
rules  of  the  severest  logic.  One  can  readily  be- 
lieve, looking  at  this  feature  of  the  dlsoourse,  that  it 
was  pronounced  by  the  man  who  wrote  the  epistles 
to  the  Romans  ^d  Galatians,  where  we  see  the 
same  mental  characteristics  so  strongly  reflected. 
As  we  must  suppose,  on  any  view  of  the  case,  that 


I'  Bm,  OD  the  south  side,  and  wast  iJrom  the  Acropolis.    (Photograph.) 


the  genenl  Kbeme  of  thought,  the  nexut  of  the 
■rgnmcot,  has  been  preserved,  it  does  not  affect 
oar  critaeU  judgment  whether  we  maintain  that 
the  (fiaoourae  has  been  reported  in  full,  or  that  a 
synopsis  only  has  been  gi\'en. 

It  might  have  seemeid  to  the  credit  of  Chris- 
tianity if  Luke  had  represented  the  preaching  of 
Fan]  aa  signally  effective  here  at  Athens,  the  centre 
of  Grecian  arts  and  refinement;  on  the  contrary,  he 
records  no  soch  triumphs.^  The  philosophers  who 
heard  khn  mocked :  the  people  at  huge  derided  him 
ao  M  a  babbler.**  At  the  ck)ee  of  that  day  on  which 
P^  ddivered  the  speech  it  might  seem  as  if  he 
had  spoken  almost  to  no  purpose.  But  the  end  is 
not  yet.  Our  proper  rule  forjudging  here  is  that 
which  makes  **  a  thousand  years  with  God  as  one 
day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years.'*  We  pbuse 
om selves  again  on  the  rock  where  Paul  stood,  and 
feok  anmnd  us,  and  how  diflferent  a  spectacle  pre- 
sents itself  from  that  which  met  the  Apostle's  eye. 


«  •  CIS  worthy  of  nodes,  that  although  Paul  spsot 
the  aoft  twc  ysaxB  at  Corioth,  so  near  AthmM  that  the 
AcesfoUs  of  the  one  dtj  may  be  seen  from  the  other, 
hs  ««  not  durlog  thai  tfane  turn  his  steps  again  to 
Iftsas  On  his  third  missioiiafy  tour,  he  came  once 
maea  tola  thto  part  ef  Gtesee,  and  oo  the  w^  peMd 

m 


The  monuments  of  idolatry  on  which  he  looked 
have  disappeared.  The  gorgeous  image  of  Minerva 
which  towered  aloft  on  the  Acropolis,  has  been 
broken  to  pieces,  and  scattered  to  the  winds.  The 
temples  at  that  time  there  so  magnificent  and  full 
of  idols,^  remain  only  as  splendid  ruins,  literally 
inhabited  by  the  owls  and  the  bats.  Churches  and 
chapels  dedicated  to  Christian  worship  appear  on 
every  side,  surmounted  with  the  sign  of  that  cross, 
which  was  "  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness."  This  cross  itself  has  be- 
come the  national  emblem,  and  gilds  the  future  ol 
these  descendants  of  Paul's  hearers  with  its  bright- 
est hopes.  These  and  such  results  may  indeed  M 
short  of  the  highest  spiritual  effbcts  of  Christianity; 
but  they  show  nevertheless  the  mighty  chauj^e  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  religious  ideas  and  civilization 
of  pagan  Greece,  and  bear  witness  to  the  power  of 
St.  Paul*s  seemingly  inefifective  speech  on  Mars*  Hill. 
One  must  read  the  discourse  on  the  spot,  amid  the 


Athens  twiee  at  least,  and  yet  he  dU  not  rsvWt  that 
dty.  H. 

^  •  Zeone  (ad  Yig.  p.  638  a)  points  out  the  mis* 
translatloD  of  MvctSMAor  by  "  given  to  Idolatry,**  In- 
Btmd  of  tt  ftill  of  idols."  It  conceals  from  the  raadei 
a  striking  mark  of  Lake's  aeouiaoy.  No  anelsnt  city 
Was  so  flunoos  for  lis  Images  as  Athens.  H. 
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tk^&c^  and  asioebtioDs  which  bring  the  ptii  and 
present  u  It  were  into  Tiaible  contact  with  each 
other,  in  order  to  understand  and  feel  the  imprei- 
■ion  of  the  contrast  in  its  full  extent  ^ 

Paul  spoke  of  course  in  the  open  lur.  For  a 
dexription  of  the  scene  under  the  Apostle's  eye  at 
the  time,  see  Wordsworth's  Views  of  Greece^  Pic- 
torial, Descriptive,  and  Historical,  p.  85,  also  his 
Athens  and  Attica,  ch.  xi. ;  Robinson's  BiU.  Re- 
searches, i.  10  f.  (where  the  bearing  of  Mara'  Hill 
finom  the  Acropolis  should  be  west,  instead  of  north). 
For  a  view  of  the  Acropolis  restored,  as  seen  from 
the  Areopagus,  see  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life 
and  Letters  of  St.  Paul,  I  442.  Stier  treats  at 
length  of  the  discourse,  exegetically  and  homi- 
leticaUy,  in  his  Beden  der  AposUl,  ii.  121-169. 
The  events  at  Athens  form  an  interesting  sketch 
in  Howson's  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  SL  Paul, 
ch.  ri.  (Lond.  1866),  and  reprint  by  the  American 
Tract  Society  (1868 ).  Bentley *s  famous  Sermons  on 
Atheism  and  Deism  (firvt  of  the  series  of  Boyle  Lec- 
tures, 1692)  connect  themselves  abnost  historically 
with  this  address.  Seven  of  the  eight  texts  on  which 
he  founds  the  sermons  are  taken  from  Paul's  Athen- 
ian speech.  The  topics  on  which  the  Apostle  touched 
as  the  preacher  enumerates  them  are  *«  such  as  the 
existence,  the  spirituality,  and  all-sufSciency  of 
God;  the  creation  of  the  world;  the  origination  of 
mankind  from  one  common  stock,  according  to  the 
history  of  Moses;  the  divine  Proridenoe  in  over- 
ruling all  nations  and  people;  the  new  doctrine  of 
'repentance  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel;  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead ;  and  the  appointed  day  of 
an  universal  Ju^ment "  (see  his  Works,  iiL  33  f., 
Lond.  1838).  We  find  here  the  germs  of  the  best 
arguments  empfoyed  in  hter  times  in  controversies 
of  the  nature  alluded  to.  Another  biter  work  frir- 
nishes  a  similar  testimony.  Mr.  Merivale  has  re- 
course to  Paul's  sententious  words  ibr  the  prin- 
cipal text-mottoes  prefixed  to  his  Lectures  on  the 
C^persum  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Boyle  Lectures 
for  1864).  It  is  one  of  those  speeches  of  the  Apos- 
tle, *<  from  all  the  ideas  of  which  "  (as  Schnecken- 
burger  remarks  of  the  one  at  Aiitioch,  Acts  xiii.) 
"  may  be  drawn  lines  which  terminate  in  his  pecu- 
liar doctrinal  teachings  in  the  epistles'*  {Sixid, 
u,  KriL  1856,  p.  550).  **  Nothing  can  be  more 
genuinely  Pauline,"  says  Lechler,  **  than  the  divis- 
ion here  of  history  bto  its  two  great  epochs,  the 
pre-Messianic  and  post-Messianic,  and  the  union  of 
(Sod's  manifestations  in  creation,  conscience,  and 
redemption.  It  gives  us  in  outline  the  fuller  dis- 
cussion in  Rom.  i.  and  ii."  {Das  AposL  u.  Nach. 
apost,  ZeitaUer,  p.  155).  Ch.  J.  Trip  refbtes  some 
of  Baur's  hypercritical  objections  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  speech  (Paulus  nach  der  Apatelgesch.  p. 
200  ff.).  Other  writers  who  may  be  consulted 
are  F.  W.  Laufs,  Uebtr  die  areopagitche  Rede 
des  Apostels  PauUts  (Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1850,  pp. 
583-595) ;  WiUiger's  Apostelgesch.  m  Bibetttmden, 
pp.  506-526  (2t«  AufL);  Lange's  Kirchengesch. 
ii  222  f£  ,  (3ademann's  «« Theok)gische  Studien," 
Zeitschrift  fUr  hither,  Theohgie,  1854,  p.  648  ff.; 
Tholuck,  GlaubwArdigkeit,  p.  380  &;  Baomgarten, 
Apostelgesch.  in  foe;  and  Pressens^,  Hisioire  de 
tEgUu  ChrMiemne,  U.  17-22.  See  also  an  article 
•n  ^'Ptal  «i  Athens'*  by  PMf.  A.  a  Kendrick, 
Christian  Review,  sv.  95-110,  and  one  on  <•  Panl's 
Discourse  at  Athens:  A  Commentary  on  Acts  xvii. 
16-84,"  BihL  Saera^  ri.  888-356.  H. 

IfAB'SEKA  i^O^  [uforthf,  Ptes.,  FQist] : 


MABTHA 

Ma;u«'f^:  [Vat  FA.]  Alex.  UaKiiewf,:  Mat> 
Sana),  one  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persu^  **  wisi 
men  which  knew  the  times,"  which  saw  the  king's 
face  and  sat  first  in  the  kingdom  (£sth.  i.  14). 
According  to  Joscphus  they  hiul  the  office  of  inter- 
preters of  the  kws  {AnL  xi.  6,  $  1). 

MARTHA  (M^a:  Martha).    This  name, 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  0.  T.,  bdongi  to  the 

later  Aramaic,  and  is  the  feminine  form  of  K^O  a 
Lord.  We  first  meet  with  it  towards  the  dose  of 
the  2d  century  b.  c.  Marius,  the  Roman  dictator, 
was  attended  by  a  Syrian  or  Jewish  prophetess 
Martha  during  tiie  Numidian  war  and  in  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Cimbri  (Plutarch,  Marius,  xvii.). 
Of  the  Martha  of  the  N.  T.  there  is  comparaUvely 
little  to  be  said.  What  is  known  or  ooi^jectnred 
as  to  the  hlstoiy  of  the  fiunily  of  which  She  was  a 
member  may  be  seen  under  Lazabus.  The  facts 
recorded  in  Luke  x.  and  John  xi.  indicate  a  char- 
acter devout  after  the  customary  Jewish  type  of 
devotion,  sharing  in  Messianic  hopes  and  accq>ting 
Jesus  as  the  Christ;  sharing  also  In  the  popultf 
belief  in  a  resurrection  (John  xi.  24),  but  not  rising, 
as  her  sister  did,  to  the  belief  that  Ctirist  was 
making  the  eternal  life  to  belong,  not  to  the  future 
only,  but  to  the  present  When  she  first  oomes 
before  us  in  Luke  x.  38,  as  receiving  her  Lord  Into 
her  house  (it  is  uncertain  whether  at  Bethany  or 
elsewhere),  she  kwes  the  calmness  of  her  spirit,  is 
**  cumbered  wHh  much  serving,"  is  <*  car^  and 
troubled  about  many  things."  She  is  indignant 
that  her  sister  and  her  Lord  care  so  little  fbr  that 
for  which  she  cares  so  much.  She  needs  the  re- 
proof ^ one  thing  is  needful; "  but  her  love,  though 
imperfect  b  its  form,  is  yet  recognised  as  true,  and 
she  too,  no  less  than  Lazarus  and  Mary,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  one  whom  Jesus  foved  (John 
xi.  8).  Her  podtkm  here,  it  may  be  noticed.  Is 
obvioasly  that  of  the  elder  sister,  the  head  and 
manager  of  the  housdiold.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  she  was  the  wife  or  widow  of  ^  Simon  the 
leper  "  of  Matt  xxvi.  6  and  Mark  xiv.  3  (Schultbess, 
in  Winer,  Rwb. ;  Paohis,  in  Meyer,  m  loc ;  Giea- 
well.  Diss,  on  Viltage  of  Martha  and  Mary).  The 
same  character  shows  itself  in  the  history  of  John 
xi.  She  goes  to  meet  Jesus  as  soon  as  she  hears 
that  He  is  coming,  turning  away  from  all  the 
Pharisees  and  rulen  who  had  come  with  their  topics 
of  consolation  (w.  19,  20).  The  same  spirit  of 
complaint  that  she  had  shown  befbre  finds  utterance 
again  (ver.  21),  but  there  is  now,  what  there  was 
not  before,  a  fUUer  fiuth  at  once  in  his  wisdom 
and  his  power  (ver.  22).  And  there  is  in  that 
sorrow  an  education  for  her  ^s  well  as  fbr  others. 
She  rises  fix>m  the  formula  of  the  Pharisee's  creed 
to  the  confession  which  no  «« flesh  and  bkMxl,"  no 
human  traditions,  ooukl  have  revealed  to  her  (w. 
24-27).  It  was  an  immense  step  upward  from  the 
dull  stupor  of  a  grief  which  refused  to  be  comforted, 
that  without  any  definite  assurance  of  an  immetXate 
resurrection,  she  should  now  think  of  her  brother 
as  lining  stiU,  never  dying,  because  he  had  believed 
in  Christ  The  transition  from  vain  fruitless  re- 
grets to  this  assured  fiuth,  accounts  it  may  be  fbr 
the  words  spoken  by  her  at  the  sepulchre  (ver.  89). 
We  judge  wrongly  of  her  if  we  see  in  them  the 
utterance  of  an  inpatient  or  deqiondbig  unbeHef. 
The  thongfat  of  that  true  victory  over  death  has 
comforted  her,  and  she  Is  no  kmger  expecting  that 
the  power  of  the  eternal  life  will  show  itself  in  the 
renewal  of  the  earthly     The  wonder  that  foDowed, 
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DO  km  Umu  the  tears  which  preceded,  .taught  her 
how  deeply  her  Lord  tjmpathiied  with  the  pos- 
nooate  hoinaii  ■orrowt  of  which  He  had  seemed  to 
ber  so  mnuindftiL  It  taught  her,  as  it  teaches  us, 
that  the  eternal  Bfe  in  which  she  had  learnt  to 
befieve  was  no  abaorptioD  of  the  indiridual  being 
in  that  of  the  spirit  of  the  universe — that  It  reoog> 
niaed  and  embnoed  aO  true  and  pure  aflfections. 

Her  name  ap^;«9n  once  again  in  the  N.  T.  She 
b  present  at  the  su^tper  at  Bethany  as  **  senring  ** 
(John  xiL  2).  The  old  cfaarscter  shows  itself  still, 
but  it  has  been  freed  from  evil  She  is  no  longer 
•*  cumbered,"  no  longer  impatient.  Activity  has 
been  calmed  by  trust  When  other  voices  are  raised 
against  her  sister*s  overflowing  love,  hers  is  not 
heard  among  them. 

The  traditions  connected  with  Martha  have  been 
already  mentioned.  [Lazarus.]  She  goes  with 
her  brother  and  other  disciples  to  Marseilles,  gathers 
roond  her  a  society  of  devout  women,  and,  true  to 
ber  former  character,  leads  them  to  a  life  of  active 
ministration.  The  wilder  Provencal  legends  make 
ber  victorious  over  a  dragon  that  kid  waste  the 
eonntry.  The  town  of  Taraseon  boasted  of  possess- 
ing her  remains,  and  claimed  her  as  its  patron 
saint  (Ada  Sanctorum^  and  Breo,  Rom,  in  JuL 
29;  Fabricii  Ltas  Evangel  p.  388). 

E.  H.  P. 

•  MABTTB  oocurs  only  in  Acts  xxiL  15  ss 
the  translation  of  fidprvt,  the  proper  sense  of  which 
is  simply  **  witness,**  without  the  aoeessary  idea  of 
sealing  one's  testimony  by  his  death  as  understood 
by  our  stricter  use  of  **  martyr.**  All  the  older 
English  versions  (from  Wycliffe,  1380,  to  the 
Bhdms,l&82)  have  "witness**  in  this  passage.  It 
was  not  tni  after  the  age  of  the  Apostles  that  the 
QnA  word  ifdnrvp  or  i»Jfrvs)  signified  ^  martyr,'* 
though  we  see  It  in  its  transition  to  that  meaning 
in  Acts  zxiL  20  and  Bev.  xviL  6.  Near  the  close 
of  the  second  eentory  it  had  beeome  so  honorable 
a  title,  tiMit  the  Omstisns  at  Lyons,  exposed  to 
torture  sad  death,  and  fearful  that  they  might 
waver  in  the  moment  of  extremity,  reftised  to  be 
called  «« martyrs  **  (/u^^rvyxf )-  "  This  name,**  said 
they,  «<  properly  belongs  only  to  the  true  and  feith- 
fiil  witness,  the  Prince  of  Life;  or,  at  least,  only  to 
those  wiKMS  testimony  Clhrist  has  sealed  by  their 
constancy  to  the  end.  We  are  but  poor,  humble 
eoidessorB,  u  e.  i/c^Aeyoi.'*  (Euseb.  HitL  Eodes. 
T.  2.)  C>n  pui^rvt  see  Cremsr*s  W&rierb,  der 
NemluL  GHtdidt,  p.  371  t  H. 

MA'BT  OF  CLB'OPH Aa  So  in  A.  Y.,  but 
mocattJtOj  ««of  Cu>pas**  (Mop/a  ii  rov  KAanra). 
In  Si.  John*s  (Gospel  we  read  that  "  there  stood  br 
the  cross  of  Jesus  hb  mother,  and  his  mother  s 
■tfer,  Mary  of  Clopas,  and  Maiy  Magdalene** 
(John  six.  25).  The  same  group  of  women  is 
desecibed  by  St  Matthew  as  consisting  of  Mary 
MiigdslFnfi,  and  Mary  of  James  and  Joses,  and  the 
«e<hsr  of  Zebedes*s  children**  (Matt  xxviL  56); 
aad  by  St  MariL,  as  **  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary 
ef  Jaaes  the  Uttle  and  of  Joses,  and  Salome  ** « 
I  zr.  40).  From  a  oomparison  of  thsse  pas- 
iiappsara  that  Maryof  OopaS)  and  Mary 
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I  of  the  esprsMloa  **  Mary  of  Olopas,>* 
'laitSBomeottoqulalfeRn  "€lopas* 
is  tuDiHar  to  tvsiy  oosae- 
IvIlkcsUfe.  nisstinaeomsoa 
i  somettoMB  ibr  tlis  manitd 
I  ef  the  lahorfng  elasMS  in  a  eoontiy  town  or 


of  James  the  Little  and  of  Joses,  are  the 
person,  and  that  she  was  the  sister  of  St  Bfary  the 
Virgin.  The  arguments,  preponderating  on  the 
affirmative  side,  for  this  Mary  behig  (according  to 
the  A.  V.  translation)  the  wife  of  Olopas  or  Al- 
phaeus,  and  the  mother  of  James  the  Little,  Joses, 
Jude,  Simon,  and  their  sisters,  have  been  given 
under  the  heading  Jambs.  There  is  an  apparent 
difficulty  in  the  &ot  of  two  sisters  seeming  to  bear 
the  name  of  Mary.  To  escape  this  difficulty,  it  hss 
been  suggested  (1)  that  the  two  clauses  "his 
mother's  sister*'  and  «BIary  of  CHopas,'*  are  not 
in  apposition,  and  that  St  John  meant  to  designate 
four  persons  as  present  — namely,  the  mother  of 
Jesus;  her  sister,  to  whom  he  does  not  assign  any 
name;  Mary  of  (Slopes;  and  Bfary  Magdalene 
(Laoge).  And  it  has  been  Airther  suggested  that 
this  sister's  name  was  Salome,  wife  of  Zebedee 
(Wieseler).  This  is  avoiding,  not  solving  a  diffi- 
culty. St  John  could  not  have  expressed  himself 
as  he  does  had  he  meant  more  than  three  persons. 
It  has  been  suggested  (2)  that  the  word  &8<A^  is 
not  here  to  be  taken  in  its  strict  sense,  but  rather 
in  the  laxer  acceptation,  which  it  deariy  does  bear 
in  other  places.  Biary,  wife  of  CHopas,  it  has  been 
said,  was  not  the  sister,  but  the  cousin  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin  (see  Wordsworth,  GL  TesL,  Prefeoe  to 
the  Epistle  of  St  James).  There  is  nothing  in  this 
suggestion  which  is  objectionable,  or  which  can  be 
disproved.  But  it  appean  unnecessary  and  un- 
likely: unnecessary,  because  the  feet  of  two  sisters 
having  the  same  name,  though  unusual,  is  not 
singular;  and  unlikely,  because  we  find  the  two 
femilies  so  closely  united  — living  together  in  the 
same  house,  and  moving  about  together  from  phwe 
to  place  —  that  we  are  disposed  rather  to  consider 
them  connected  by  the  nearer  than  the  more  dis- 
tant tie.  That  it  is  &r  from  impossible  for  two 
sisters  to  have  the  same  name,  may  be  seen  by  any 
one  who  will  cast  his  eye  over  fietham*s  Genealogi- 
oal  Tables.  To  name  no  others,  his  eye  will  at 
once  light  on  a  pair  of  Antonlas  and  a  pair  of 
OctaviM,  the  daughters  of  the  same  fether,  and  in 
one  case  of  different  mothers,  in  the  other  of  the 
same  mother.  If  it  be  objected  that  these  are 
merely  gentiUc  names,  another  table  will  give  two 
CSeopatras.  It  is  quite  possible  too  that  the  same 
cause  which  operates  at  present  in  Spain,  may  have 
been  at  work  formerly  in  Judsa.  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Moses,  may  have  been  the  holy  woman 
after  whom  Jewish  mothers  called  their  daughters, 
just  as  Spanish  mothers  not  unfrequently  give  the 
name  of  Mary  to  their  chiklren,  male  and  female 
alike,  in  honor  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin.^  This  is 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  two  names  are  identical, 
but  on  a  close  examination  of  the  Greek  text,  we 
find  that  it  is  possibfe  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
St  Bfsry  the  Vii^  is  Maptdu;  her  sister  is  Ma^o* 
It  is  mora  than  possible  uat  these  names  are 
the  Greek  representatives  of  two  forms  which  the 

antique  O^*^  had  then  taken;  and  as  in  pro- 
nunciation t^  emphasis  would  have  been  thrown 
on  the  htft  syUable  in  M«fi^  while  the  final  letter 
in  Map(a  would  have  been  almost  unheard,  there 


by  their  somaoies,  but  by  the  name  of  their  fether  oi 
husband,  or  son,  e.g.  *<  William's  Maiy,**  ^'John'n 
Mary,>*«te. 

b  Maria,  Marla-Pla,  and  Maria-bunaeoUta,  are  tbs 
first  names  of  three  of  the  sisters  of  the  lata  ktag  of 
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would,  upon  this  hjpothetif,  have  been  a  greater 
difference  in  the  sitters*  names  than  there  is  be- 
tween Mary  and  Maria  among  oorselves.^ 

Mary  of  Clopas  was  probably  the  elder  sister  of 
the  Lord's  mother.  It  would  seem  that  she  had 
married  Clopas  or  Alphieus  while  her  sister  was 
still  a  girl.  She  had  four  sons,  and  at  least  three 
daughters.  The  names  of  the  daughters  are  un- 
known to  us:  those  of  the  sons  are  James,  Joses, 
Jude,  Simon,  two  of  whom  became  enrolled  among 
the  twelve  Apostles  [James],  and  a  third  (Simon) 
may  have  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  charge  of 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  Of  Joses  and  the  daugh- 
ters vre  know  nothing.  Bfary  herself  is  brought 
before  us  for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion —  in  the  parallel  passages  already  quoted 
from  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St  John.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  find  her  sitting 
desolately  at  the  tomb  with  Mary  Magdalene  (Matt 
nvii.  61;  Mark  xv.  47),  and  at  the  dawn  of  Easter 
momhig  she  was  again  there  with  sweet  spices, 
which  she  had  prepared  on  the  Friday  night  (Matt, 
xxviii.  1;  Mark  xiv.  1;  Luke  xxiiL  60),  and  was  one 
of  those  who  had  *<  a  vision  of  angels,  which  said 
that  He  was  alive  "  (Luke  xxiv.  S3).  These  are  all 
the  glimpses  that  we  have  of  her.  Clopas  or  Alpheus 
is  not  mmtioned  at  all,  except  as  designating  Mary 
and  James.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  dead  before 
the  ministry  of  our  Lord  commenced.  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  St  Mary  the  Vii^gin,  was  likewise 
dead;  and  the  two  widowed  sisters,  as  was  natural 
both  for  comfort  and  for  protection,  were  in  the 
custom  of  living  together  in  one  house.  Thus  the 
two  families  came  to  be  regarded  as  one,  and  the 
children  of  Mary  and  Clopas  wore  called  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Jesus.  How  soon  the  two  sisters  com- 
menced living  together  cannot  be  known.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  her  sister's  house  at  Kazareth  was  St. 
Mary's  home  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  for  we 
never  hear  of  the  Virgin's  parents.  Or  it  may 
have  been  on  their  return  from  Egypt  to  Nasareth 
that  Joseph  and  Mary  took  up  their  residence  with 
Mary  and  Cbpas.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
union  of  the  two  households  took  place  after  the 
death  of  Joseph  and  of  Cfopas.  In  the  second 
year  of  our  Loid's  ministry,  we  find  that  they  had 
been  so  long  united  as  to  be  considered  one  by  their 
fellow-townsmen  (Matt  xiiL  55)  and  other  Gali- 
leans (Matt  xiL  47).  At  whatever  period  it  was 
that  this  joint  housekeeping  commenced,  it  would 
seem  to  hiive  continued  at  Naiareth  (Matt  xiii.55) 
and  at  Capernaum  (John  ii.  13),  and  elsewhere,  till 
St  John  took  St  Mmfj  the  Virii^  to  his  own  home 
in  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  80.  After  this  time  Mary  of 
Clopas  would  probably  have  continued  living  with 
St  James  the  Little  and  her  other  ehiklren  at  Jem- 
salem  until  her  death.  The  foot  of  her  name  being 
omitted  on  all  occasions  on  which  her  children  and 
her  sister  are  mentioned,  save  only  on  the  days  of 
the  Oudfixion  and  the  Resuireotion,  would  indi- 
cate a  retiring  disposition,  or  perhaps  an  advanced 


o  The  ocdhmy  explaoatkn  that  Mopii^  Is  the  He- 
braic form,  and  Mmpia  the  Greek  fotm,  and  that  the 
diflbreooe  Is  in  the  nie  of  the  Bvaogellsts,  not  in  the 
nam^  Itself,  seems  soaroely  adequate :  for  why  should 
ttie  KvangeUsts  Invariably  employ  the  Hebraic  form 
when  wrlttng  of  8t  Maty  the  Tkgin,  and  the  Greek 
form  when  writing  about  aU  the  other  Mailss  in  the 
Gospel  histoiy?  It  is  tnie  that  this  distinction  is  not 
eoQstantliy  observed  in  the  readhigs  of  the  Oodsx 
VatteaaiM,  the  Godez  l^hiasmi,  and  a  fow  other  MSS. ; 
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age.  That  his  cousins  were  older  than  Jesus,  and 
consequently  that  their  mother  was  the  elder  sister 
of  the  Virgin,  may  be  gathered  as  likely  fix>m  Mark 
Ui.  21,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  if  they  had  been 
younger  than  Jesus,  they  would  have  ventured  to 
have  attempted  to  interfere  by  force  with  Him  for 
over-exerting  himself,  as  they  thought,  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  minirtry.  We  may  note  that  the 
Gnostic  legends  of  the  eariy  ages,  and  the  mediaeval 
fobles  and  revelations  alike  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  sister  of  St.  Mary,  as  interfering 
with  the  miraculous  conception  and  birth  of  the 
Utter.  F.  M. 

MA^T  MAG'DALENE  (Map(a  i^  MaySo- 
\flttfi:  Maria  Magdalene).  Four  diflbrent  exp^ 
nations  have  been  given  of  this  name.  (1.)  That 
which  at  first  suggests  itself  as  the  most  natural, 
that  she  came  from  the  town  of  Magdala.  The 
statement  that  the  women  with  whom  she  jour- 
neyed, followed  Jesus  in  Galilee  (Mark  xv.  41) 
agn^as  with  this  notion.  (2.)  Another  explanation 
has  been  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Talmudio 
writers  in  their  calumnies  against  the  Naxarenes 

make  mention  of  a  Miriam  Megaddda  (S /*TIIZ2), 

and  deriring  that  word  from  the  Piel  of  ^?^)  to 
twine,  explain  it  as  meaning  **  the  twiner  or  plaiter 
of  hair."  They  connect  with  this  name  a  story 
which  will  be  mentioned  Uter;  but  the  derivation 
has  been  accepted  by  Ligbtfoot  (ffor.  Iltb.  on  Matt 
xxvii.  56 ;  Harm,  Evang,  on  Luke  viii.  2),  as  satis- 
fiictory,  and  pointing  to  the  previous  woridliuess  of 
**  Miriam  with  the  braided  locks,"  as  identical  with 
^t  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  "  of  Luke  vii.  37. 
It  has  been  ui^^ed  in  favor  of  this,  that  the  i^  jco- 
\ovfi4inii  of  Luke  viii.  2  implies  something  peculiar, 
and  is  not  used  where  the  word  that  follows  points 
only  to  origin  or  residence.  (3.)  Either  seriously, 
or  with  the  patristic  fondness  for  jtxf nmomosMi, 
Jerome  sees  in  her  name,  and  in  that  of  her  town, 
the  old  BTigdol  (»  a  watch-tower),  and  dwells  on 
the  coincidence  accordingly.  The  name  denotes 
the  steadfostness  of  her  fiiith.  She  is  **  vers  wvp- 
yirrist  vere  turris  candoris  et  Ubani,  qnm  prospicii 
in  fkciem  Damasci "  {EpUt.  €ui  Principiam)J»  He 
is  followed  in  this  by  hter  Latin  writers,  and  the 
pun  forms  the  theme  of  a  panegyric  sermon  by  Odo 
of  Clugni  {Acta  Sanctorum^  Antwerp,  1727,  July 
12).  (4.)  Origen,  Ustly,  fooking  to  the  more  com- 
mon meaning  of  /^^  {gddal,  to  be  great),  sees 
in  her  name  a  prophecy  of  her  spiritiud  greatness 
as  having  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  been  the  first 
witness  of  his  resurrection  ( TVact.  in  Matt.  xxxv.). 
It  will  be  well  to  get  a  firm  standing-ground  in 
the  foots  that  are  definitely  connected  in  the  N.  T. 
with  Mary  Magdalene  before  entering  on  the  per- 
plexed and  b^rildering  eoi\jeetures  that  gather 
round  her  name. 

I.  She  comes  before  us  for  the  first  time  in  Luke 
viii.  2.    It  was  the  custom  of  Jewish  women 


but  there  is  suffldent  agrsement  In  the  mi^orltj  of  the 
Godioes  to  detarmhie  the  iMsge.  That  it  Is  poerible 
for  a  name  to  develop  into  several  kindred  forms,  and 
for  these  forms  to  be  ooosklered  solBciently  distinct 
appellatioas  for  two  or  more  brothers  or  sIsUis,  Is 
evidenced  by  oar  daily  experience. 

b  The  writer  is  Indebted  for  this  qootatfon,  and  for 
one  or  two  references  in  the  oourse  of  the  artiela,  It 
the  Undness  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Wright 
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(Jcfome  on  1  Cor.  ix.  6)  to  oontributo  to  tho  inp- 
povt  of  Rabbis  whom  they  revorenoed,  and  in  oon- 
fbrmiiy  with  thai  custom,  there  irere  among  the 
diseipks  of  Jesus,  women  who  *<  ministered  unto 
Him  of  their  substance."  All  appear  to  have  occu- 
pied a  poeition  of  comparstive  wealth.  With  all 
the  chief  motive  was  that  of  gratitude  for  their 
deliverance  from  *<enl  spirits  and  infirmities.'* 
Of  Mary  it  is  said  specially  that  *<8even  devils 
(Soi^ria)  went  out  of  her,"  and  the  number  in- 
dicates, as  in  Matt.  xiL  45,  and  the  **  Legion  "  of 
the  Gadarene  demoniae  (Mark  v.  9),  a  posfetsKMi 
of  more  than  ordinary  malignity.  We  must  think 
of  her,  accordingly,  as  having  had,  in  their  most 
aggravated  forms,  some  of  the  phenomena  of  mental 
and  spiritual  disease  wliich  we  meet  with  in  other 
ijgfnnnlacs,  the  wretchedness  of  despair,  the  divided 
eoasdoasness,  the  preternatural  ftensy,  the  k)ng- 
eootinued  fits  of  silence.  The  appearance  of  the 
■one  description  In  Mark  xvi.  9  (whatever  opinion 
«e  may  form  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  dosing 
section  of  that  Gospel)  indicates  that  thU  was  the 
fliet  most  intimately  connected  with  her  name  in 
the  minds  of  the  early  disciples.  From  that  state 
of  misery  she  had  been  set  free  by  the  presence  of 
tlie  Hosier,  and,  in  the  absence,  as  we  may  infer, 
of  other  ties  and  duties,  she  found  her  safety  and 
her  blMWidntss  in  foDowing  Him.  The  silence  of 
the  Gospds  as  to  the  presence  of  these  women  at 
other  periods  of  the  Lotd*s  ministry,  makes  it  prob- 
able that  they  attended  on  Him  chiefly  in  his  more 
•olemn  progicases  through  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Galilee,  while  at  other  Umes  he  journeyed  to 
and  fro  without  any  other  attendants  than  the 
Twelve,  and  sometimes  without  even  them.  In  the 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  to  which  eo  many  had 
been  looking  with  esger  expectation,  they  again 
aeeompenied  Him  (Matt,  xxvii.  55;  Blark  xv.  41; 
Lake  xziiL  55,  xdv.  10).  It  will  exphun  much  that 
followt  if  we  remember  that  this  life  of  ministration 
must  have  brought  Mary  Magdalene  into  compan- 
ionship of  the  doMst  nature  with  Safome  the  mother 
ef  James  and  John  (Blark  xv.  40),  and  even  also 
with  Mary  the  mother  of  the  Lord  (John  xix.  25). 
Tbe  women  who  thus  devoted  themselves  are  not 
prominent  in  the  history:  we  have  no  record  of 
their  mode  of  Ufe,  or  abode,  or  hopes  or  fears  during 
the  few  momentous  days  that  preceded  the  cruci- 
fixSoo.  From  that  hour,  they  come  ibrth  for  a  brief 
two  days*  space  into  marvelous  distinctness.  They 
•"Stood  afer  ott,  beholding  these  things"  (Luke 
zxin.  48)  daring  the  closing  hours  of  the  Agony 
mt  tbe  Cross.  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  the  mother 
ef  the  Lord,  and  the  beloved  disciple  were  at  one 
tiwie  not  afer  off;  but  ckee  to  tbe  cross,  within  hear- 
ing. The  same  dose  association  which  drew  them 
together  there  b  seen  afterwards.  She  remains  by 
the  croes  tffl  aU  is  over,  waiU  till  the  body  is  taken 
down,  and  wrspped  in  the  linen  doth  and  phused  in 
the  garden-sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  She 
len^iia  then  in  the  dosk  of  the  evening  watching 
what  she  mast  have  looked  on  as  the  fimd  resting- 
place  of  the  Prophet  and  Teacher  whom  she  had 
faBoered  (Matt  xxviL  61;  Mark  xv.  47;  Luke  xxiii 
H).  Not  to  her  had  there  been  given  tbe  hope  of  the 
BfiimMoii   The  disdples  to  whom  the  words  that 

•  •  Tbe  passage  rsfecnd  to  is  one  of  aekaowl- 
slfid  dfSral^.  It  is  esrtahily  an  otjeeikm  to  the 
view  fffppasrf  akove  that  fl  repiessnti  oar  Lord  as 
teMddlBff  Mary  10  toosh  hisn,  thoo^  he  panHesd 
I  lo  whom  he  showed  himself  on  their 
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spoke  of  it  had  been  addressed  had  fidled  to  under> 
stand  them,  and  were  not  likdy  to  have  reported 
them  to  her.  Tbe  Sabbath  that  foUowed  brought 
an  enforced  rest,  but  no  sooner  is  the  sunset  over 
than  she,  with  Salome  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
James,  "brought  sweet  spioes  that  they  might 
come  and  anoint*'  the  body,  the  biterment  of 
which  on  the  night  of  the  crodfixion  they  kx>ked 
on  as  hasty  and  provisional  (Ifark  xvi.  1). 

Tbe  next  morning  accordingly,  in  the  earliest 
dawn  (Matt  xxriiL  1;  Mark  xvi.  S),  they  come 
with  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  to  the  sepulchre. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  into  the 
harmonlstio  discussions  which  gather  round  the 
history  of  the  ResurreeUon.  As  fiur  as  they  con- 
nect themsdves  with  the  name  of  Mary  Magdalene, 
the  one  feet  iHiich  St  John  records  is  that  of  tbe 
chiefest  interest  She  had  been  to  tbe  tomb  and  had 
found  it  empty,  had  seen  the  "  vision  of  angels  *' 
(Matt  xxviii.  5;  Mark  xvL  5).  To  her,  however, 
after  the  first  moment  of  joy,  it  had  seemed  to  be 
but  a  riskm.  She  went  with  her  cry  of  sorrow  to 
Peter  and  Jo/in  (let  us  remember  that  Salome  bad 
been  with  her),  **  tliey  have  taken  away  the  Lord 
out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know  not  where  they 
have  biid  Him  *'  (John  xx.  1,  2).  But  she  returns 
there.  She  follows  Peter  and  John,  and  remains 
when  they  go  back.  The  one  thought  that  fills 
her  mind  is  still  that  the  body  is  not  there.  She 
has  been  robbed  of  that  task  of  reverential  love  on 
which  she  had  set  her  heart  Tbe  words  of  the 
angels  can  call  out  no  other  answer  than  that  — 
**  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not 
where  they  have  hud  Him  *'  (John  xx.  13).  This 
intense  brooding  orer  one  fixed  thought  was,  we 
may  venture  to  say,  to  one  who  had  sufibred  as  she 
had  suftred,  full  of  spedal  danger,  and  called  for 
a  special  disdpline.  The  spirit  must  be  raised  out 
of  its  blank  despair,  or  dse  the  *< seven  devils" 
might  come  in  once  again,  and  the  kst  state  be 
worse  Uian  the  first  llie  utter  stupor  of  grief  is 
shown  in  her  want  of  power  to  recognize  at  first 
dther  the  voice  or  the  form  of  the  I^  to  whom 
she  had  ministered  (John  xx.  14,  15).  At  last  her 
own  name  uttered  by  that  voice  as  she  had  heard  it 
uttered,  it  may  be,  in  th<^  hour  of  her  deepest  misery, 
recalls  her  to  consciousness;  and  then  follows  the 
cry  of  recognition,  with  the  strongest  word  of  rev- 
erence which  a  woman  of  Israd  could  use,  "  Rab- 
boni,'*  and  the  rush  forward  to  ding  to  his  feet 
That,  however,  is  not  the  discipline  she  needs. 
Her  love  had  been  too  dependent  on  the  visible 
presence  of  her  Muster.  She  had  the  same  lesson 
to  learn  as  the  other  disciples.  Though  they  had 
"  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,"  they  were  **  hence- 
forth to  know  Him  so  no  more."  She  was  to  hear 
that  truth  in  its  highest  and  sharpest  ^rm.  <*  Touch 
me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  t«  ny  Father." 
For  a  time,  till  the  earthly  afifection  had  been 
raised  to  a  heavenly  one,  she  was  to  hoki  back. 
When  He  had  finished  his  work  and  had  ascended 
to  the  Father,  there  should  be  no  barrier  then  to 
the  ftiUest  communion  that  the  most  defied  love 
could  crave  for.  Those  who  sought,  might  draw 
near  and  touch  Him  then.  He  would  be  one  with 
them,  and  they  one  with  him.«>  —  It  was  fit  that 


rttara  to  the  city,  not  only  to  approach  him,  bnt  to 
hold  Urn  by  tbe  iMt  and  worship  him  (Ifaet.  xxviU. 
9).  It  is  to  bs  noted  that  the  verb  which  describes 
the  act  of  the  others  ({«^Ti}tfav;  Is  a  dtfTerent  one 
from  that  which  dteeribes  the  act  denied  to  Mary  o^if 
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this  abould  be  the  iMt  mentioo  of  Mary.  TIm  Evan- 
gelist, whose  position,  as  the  son  of  Salome,  must 
nave  given  him  the  fullest  knowledge  at  onoe  of 
the  fiicts  of  her  after-history,  and  of  her  inmost 
thofights,  bore  witness  by  his  silence,  iu  this  case 
as  in  that  of  Lazarus,  to  the  truth  that  lives,  such 
as  theirs,  were  thenceforth  "hid  with  Christ  in 
God." 

II.  What  follows  will  show  how  great  a  contrast 
there  is  between  the  spirit  in  whidi  he  wrote  and 
that  which  shows  itsdf  in  the  later  traditions. 
Out  of  these  few  &cta  there  rise  a  multitude  of 
wild  coigectures;  and  with  these  there  has  been 
constructed  a  whole  romance  of  hagiolqgy. 

The  questions  whidi  meet  us  connect  themsdves 
with  the  narratives  in  the  four  Gospels  of  women 
who  came  with  precious  ointment  to  anoint  the  feet 
or  the  head  of  Jesus.  Each  Gospel  contains  an 
aocount  of  one  such  anointing;  and  men  have  asked, 
in  endeavoring  to  construct  »  harmony,  "  Do  they 
tell  us  of  four  distinct  acts,  or  of  three,  or  of  two, 
or  of  one  only  ?  On  any  suppositimi  but  the  last, 
are  the  distinct  acts  performed  by  the  same  or  by 
different  persons;  and  if  by  different,  then  by  how 
many?  Further,  hare  we  any  grounds  for  identi- 
fying Mary  Magdalene  with  the  woman  or  with 
any  one  of  the  women  whose  acts  are  thus  brought 
before  us  ?  "  This  opens  a  wide  range  of  possible 
combinations,  but  the  limits  of  the  inquiry  may, 
without  much  difSculty,  be  narrowed.  Although 
the  opinion  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  main- 
tained (Origen,  Tract,  in  MaU.  xxxv.),  few  would 
now  hold  thaX  Matt  zxvi.  and  Mark  xiv.  are  reports 
of  two  distinct  events.  Few,  except  critics  beot, 
like  Schleiermacher  and  Strauss,  on  getting  up  a 
case  against  the  historical  veracity  of  the  Evangel- 
ists, could  persuade  themselves  that  the  narrative 
of  Luke  vii.,  differing  as  it  does  in  well-nigh  every 
circumstance,  is  but  a  misplaced  and  embellished 
version  of  the  incident  which  the  first  two  Gospels 
connect  with  the  last  week  of  our  Lord's  ministry. 
The  supposition  that  there  were  three  anointings 
has  fi>und  fi&vor  with  Origen  (/.  c.)  and  Ugbtfoot 
(Harm,  Evang.  in  loc,  and  Hor,  Heb.  in  Matt. 
xxvi.);  but  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  removed 
some  harmonistic  difSculUes,  there  is,  on  the  othor, 
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something  improbable  to  the  verge  of  being  i 
ceivable,  in  the  repetitkm  within  three  days  of  IIm 
same  scene,  at  the  same  place,  with  predsely  the 
same  murmur  and  the  same  reproof.  We  are  left 
to  the  conclusion  adopted  by  the  great  minority  of 
interpreters,  that  the  Gospels  record  two  anointings, 
one  in  some  city  unnamed  (Capernaum  or  Nain 
have  been  suggested)*  during  our  Lord's  Galilean 
mmistry  (Luke  vii.),  the  otW  at  Bethany,  before 
the  last  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Matt  xxvL;  Maik 
xiv.;  John  xii.)>  We  come,  then,  to  the  question 
whether  in  these  two  narratives  we  meet- with  one 
woman  or  with  two.  The  one  passage  adduced  for 
the  former  conclusion  is  John  xi.  S.  It  has  been 
urged  (Maklonatus  m  MaU,  xxvi.  and  Joan.  xl.  2, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  July  22d)  that  the  words  which 
we  find  there  (''  It  was  that  Mary  which  anointed 

the  Lord  with  ointment whose  brother 

Lazarus  vras  sick'*)  could  not  possibly  refer  by 
anticipation  to  the  history  which  was  about  to 
follow  in  ch.  xiL,  and  must  therefore  presuppose 
some  &ct  known  through  the  other  Gospels  to  the 
Church  at  hrgt,  and  that  fact  it  is  inferred,  is 
found  iu  the  history  of  Luke  vii.  Against  this  it 
has  been  said  on  the  other  side,  that  the  assump- 
tion thus  made  is  entirely  an  arbitrary  one,  and 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  life  of 
Mary  of  Bethany  ever  having  been  one  of  open  and 
flagrant  impurity .« 

There  is,  therefore,  but  slender  evidence  fbr  the 
assumption  that  the  two  anointings  were  the  acts 
of  one  and  the  same  woman,  and  that  woman  the 
sister  of  Lazarus.  There  is,  if  possible,  still  less 
for  the  identification  of  Mary  Magdalene  with  the 
chief  actor  in  either  history.  (L)  When  her  name 
appears  in  Luke  viii.  3  there  is  not  one  word  to 
connect  it  with  the  history  that  immediately  pre- 
cedes. Though  possible,  it  is  at  least  unlikely 
that  such  an  one  as  the  *'  sinner  "  would  at  once 
have  been  received  as  the  chosen  companion  of 
Joanna  and  Salome,  and  have  gone  ftom  town  to 
town  with  them  and  the  disciples.  Lastly,  the 
description  that  i*  given  —  **  Out  of  whom  went 
seven  devils"  —  points,  as  has  been  stated,  to  a 
form  of  suffering  all  but  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  life  implied  in  AfioprwA^r,  and  to  a  veiy 


^tov  liTTVtf).  This  variation  Is  of  itself  soggeedve  of 
a  diffiBreDt  purpose  on  the  part  of  Mbury  in  oftring  to 
touch  him,  and  on  the  Saviour^  part  in  iofeerrupCinK 
the  act 

Meyer  on  the  basis  of  this  diflbrenoe  in  the  Language 
suggests  another  explanatioD,  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  It  will  be  found  in  hia  remarks  on  John 
XX.  17  (Oomm.  pp.  499-^02,  3te  Aufl.).  He  adopted  a 
dlflbrent  view  in  his  earlier  studies.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  this  imperative  present  form  (/uii)  anrw) 
fanplies  an  incipient  aet  either  actually  begun,  or  one 
on  the  point  of  being  done,  as  indicated  by  some  look 


Mai7,itmaj  w^  be  supposed,  was  in  the  same  per^ 
plexed  state  of  mind  on  the  appearance  of  Christ  to 
her,  which  was  evinced  in  so  many  different  ways  by 
the  other  diadirfes  after  the  resurrection.  She  liad 
already,  it  is  true,  exclaimed  In  the  ecstasy  of  her  Joy, 
(*  Rabbonl,"  but  she  may  not  yet  have  been  certain  as 
to  the  precise  form  or  nature  of  the  hoAj  in  which  she 
beheld  her  Lord.  It  is  He,  the  Great  Blaster,  verily, 
She  is  assured ;  but  is  He  oorporeal,  having  really  come 
ibrth  out  of  the  grave  ?  Or  is  it  his  glorified  spirit, 
having  already  gone  up  to  God,  but  now  having  de- 
scended to  her  in  its  spiritual  iavestikure?  In  this 
state  of  uncertainty  she  extends  her  hand  to  assure 
'  of  the  truth.    She  would  procure  Ibr  herself 


by  the  criterion  of  the  sense  of  touch  the  convloUon 
which  the  eye  is  unable  to  give  her.  The  Saviour 
knows  her  thoughts,  and  arrests  the  act.  The  act  b 
unnecessary :  his  words  are  a  sufllcient  proof  of  what 
she  would  know.  He  '<  had  not  yet  ascended  to  the 
Father,"  as  she  half  believed,  and  consequently  has 
not  the  spiricual  body  which  she  supposed  he  might 
possibly  have.  He  ^ves  her  by  this  declaration  the 
assurance  respecting  his  bodily  state  which  she  had 
proposed  to  gain  for  herself  through  the  medium  of 
sense.  Her  case  was  like  that  of  Thomas,  and  yet 
unlike  his  ;  she  wished,  like  hlro,  to  touch  the  object 
ot  bar  vision,  but,  unlike  him,  was  not  prompted  by 
unbelief 

With  this  exegesis  the  confirmatory  oSm*  yip  «>«• 
fiifitlta  which  foUows  has  its  logical  Justification.  No 
explanation  can  be  correct  which  lUls  to  satisfy  that 
condition.  H. 

a  The  difficulty  is  hardly  met  by  the  portentons  con- 
Jecture  of  one  commentator,  that  the  word  aiM^raoAoc 
does  not  mean  what  it  Is  commonly  snppoeed  to  mean, 
and  that  the  "  many  sins "  consisted  chiefly  (as  tha 
name  Magdalene,  according  to  the  etymology  noticed 
above,  implies)  In  her  giving  too  large  a  portion  of  the 
Sabbath  to  Um  braiding  or  plaiting  of  hsr  halr(!) 
Lamy  In  Lampe  on  John  xil.  2. 
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MABY  MAGDALENE 

4iaerait  work  of  hoJing  ftwn  ihat  of  the  dirine 
words  of  ptrdon  —  •'Thy  iIim  be  forgiven  thee.*' 
To  laj,  M  hai  been  laid,  that  the  <*  seven  devib  " 
are  the  *«  many  sins  **  (Greg.  Mag.  Horn,  m  Evang. 
S9  and  59*;,  b  to  identify  two  things  which  are 
•flparated  fai  the  whole  tenor  of  the  K.  T.  by  the 
dearest  Kne  of  demarcation.  The  aignment  that 
beeaose  Mary  Msgdaiene  is  mentioned  so  soon  after- 
wards slie  must  be  fhe  same  as  the  woman  of 
L«ke  vtt.  (Butler's  iMts  of  the  Saints,  Jnly  23), 
b  simply  poerOe.  It  woold  be  just  as  reasonable 
to  identify  ••the  sinner"  with  Susanna.  Never, 
perhaps,  has  a  figment  so  utterly  baseless  obtahied 
so  wide  an  acceptance  as  that  which  we  connect 
with  the  name  of  the  ••  penitent  Magdalene.*'  It 
b  to  be  regretted  that  the  chi4>ter-heading  of  the 
A.  V.  of  Dike  vii.  should  seem  to  give  a  quasi- 
anthoritotite  sanction  to  a  tradition  so  utterly  un- 
eertaitt,  and  that  it  should  have  been  perpetuated 
in  eonDeetion  with  a  great  work  of  mercy.  (3.) 
The  belief  that  Mary  of  Bethany  and  Mary  Ibg- 
dblene  are  identical  is  yet  more  startling.  Not  one 
aingte  eircumstance,  except  that  of  love  and  rever- 
ence far  their  Master,  is  common.  The  epithet 
Magdalene,  whatever  may  be  its  meaning,  seems 
eboeen  for  the  express  purpose  of  distinguishing 
her  from  all  other  liaries.  No  one  Evangelist 
giTCa  the  slightest  hint  of  identity.  St.  Luke 
mentioos  Martha  and  her  sister  Mary  in  x.  38,  89, 
as  though  neither  had  been  named  befbre.  SL 
John,  who  gives  the  fullest  account  of  both,  keeps 
their  distiDct  individnality  roost  prominent.  The 
only  simuiaerum  of  an  aigument  on  behalf  of  the 
Identity  b  that,  if  we  do  not  admit  it,  we  have  no 
record  of  the  inter  of  liwarus  having  been  a  wit- 
HMs  of  the  resorrection. 

Nor  b  thb  bck  of  evidence  in  the  N.  T.  itself 
eompensated  by  any  such  weight  of  authority  as 
would  indicate  a  really  trustworthy  tradition.  Two 
of  the  earliest  writen  who  allude  to  the  histories  of 
the  anointing  —  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Padag, 
it  8)  and  TertuUtan  {de  PwSe,  ch.  8)— say  noth- 
tng  thrt  wooU  imply  that  they  accepted  it.  Tk. 
hnguage  of  Irencus  (iiL  4)  b  against  It.  Origen 
{L  e.)  dJMnssea  the  question  fully,  and  rejects  it. 
He  b  followed  by  the  whob  succession  of  the  ex- 
positors of  the  EMtem  Church :  Theophilus  of  An- 
taoeh,  Macarius,  Chrysostom,  Theophylaot.  The 
traditions  of  that  Church,  when  the^  wandered 
Into  the  regbns  of  conjecture,  took  another  dueo- 
ttoa,  and  suggested  the  identity  of  Blary  Magd*> 
lene  with  the  daughter  of  the  Syro-Phcenician 
woman  of  Mark  vit  36  (NIcephorus,  H.  K  i.  83). 
In  the  Western  Church,  howe^,  the  other  belidT 
began  to  spread.  At  first  it'  b  mentioned  hesita- 
tii^y,  as  by  Ambrose  (de  Virg,  VeL  and  m  Luc. 
lib.  tL),  Jerome  (m  Jfo^  xxvL  3;  contr.  Jocm,  c 
ISy.  Augustine  at  one  time  bdines  to  it  {de 
Contem.  Ewmg.  c  69),  at  another  speaks  very 
donbdngly  (TVoc^  ta  Jowm,  49).  At  the  close 
of  the  fint  ^eat  period  of  Church  history,  Gregory 
the  Great  takes  up  both  notfons,  embodies  them  in 
hb  HoraifieB  (m  Ev,  35,  53)  and  stamps  them 
with  hb  anthority.  TIm  reverence  fUt  for  biro, 
and  the  constant  nse  of  hb  works  as  a  text-book 
ef  theofegy  during  the  whob  roediteval  period, 
leeved  for  the  hypotheib  a  currency  which  it  never 
■onid  have  gained  on  its  own  merits.  The  services 
gf  the  fcMt  of  St  Bfary  Magdalene  were  constructed 
m  Ibe  MMnption  of  ito  truth  {Brev,  Rom,  m  JuL 
^ti).  Hymns  and  painUngs  and  leulptuns  fixed 
It  deep  hi  the  minds  of  the  Westem  nations,  France 
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and  England  being  foremost  in  their  reverence 
fbr  the  saint  whose  hbtory  appealed  to  their  sjro- 
pathies.  (See  below.)  Well-nigh  all  eccbsiastical 
writers,  after  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (Albert 
the  Great  and  Thomas  Aqdnas  are  exceptions), 
take  it  for  granted.  When  it  was  first  questioned 
by  F^vre  d*Etaples  (Faber  Stapulensb)  in  the  early 
Biblical  criticUm  of  the  16th  century,  the  new 
opinira  was  formally  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne 
(Acta  Sanctorum^  1.  c),  and  denounced  by  Bishop 
Fisher  of  Rochester.  The  Prayer-book  of  1549 
follows  in  the  wake  of  the  Breviary;  but  in  that 
of  1653,  either  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  or 
fbr  other  reasons,  the  fiaast  disappears.  The  Book 
of  Homilies  gives  a  doubtfU  testimony.  In  one 
passage  the  "  sinf^il  woroan  **  b  mentioned  without 
any  notice  of  her  being  the  saroe  as  the  Magdalene 
{Serm.  an  Rqpentance,  Part  ii.);  in  another  it 
depends  upon  a  comma  whether  the  two  are  dis- 
tingubhed  or  identified  {ibid.  Part  ii.).  The  trans- 
btors  under  James  I.,  as  has  been  stated,  adopted 
the  received  tradition.  Since  that  period  there  has 
bem  a  gradually  accuroubting  oonsennu  against 
it.  Calvin,  Grotius,  Hammond,  Casaubon,  among 
older  critics,  Bengel,  Larope,  Greswdl,  Alford, 
Wordsworth,  Stier,  Meyer,  Ellicott,  Obhausen, 
among  later,  agree  in  rejecting  it  Romanist 
writers  even  (Tillemont,  Dupin,  Estius)  have  borne 
then*  protest  against  it  in  whob  or  in  part;  and 
books  that  represent  the  present  teaching  of  the 
Gallican  Church  r^ect  entirely  the  identification 
of  the  two  Marbs  as  an  unhappy  mistake  (Migne, 
Diet,  de  la  Bible).  The  medieval  tradition  has, 
however,  found  definders  in  Baronius,  the  writers 
of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Maldonatus,  Bishop  An- 
drewes,  Ughtfbot,  Isaac  Williams,  and  Dr.  Pusey. 

It  remains  to  give  the  substance  of  the  legend 
ibrmed  out  of  thne  combinations.  At  some  time 
before  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  minbtry, 
a  great  sorrow  fell  upon  the  household  of  Bethany. 
The  younger  of  the  two  sisters  fdl  froro  her  purity 
and  sank  into  the  depths  of  shame.  Her  life  was 
that  of  one  possessed  by  the  **  seven  devib  *'  of  un- 
cbannen.  From  the  city  to  which  she  then  went, 
or  froro  her  harlot-like  adornments,  she  was  known 
by  the  new  name  of  Magdalene.  Then  she  hears 
of  the  Deliverer,  and  repents  and  loves  and  b  fbr. 
given.  Then  die  b  reoeived  at  once  into  the 
fdlowship  of  the  holy  women  and  ministers  to  the 
Lord,  and  b  received  back  again  by  her  sister  and 
dweUs  with  her,  and  shows  that  she  has  chosen  the 
good  part  The  death  of  Jjusuvm  and  hb  return 
to  life  are  new  motives  to  her  gratitude  and  love; 
and  she  shows  them,  as  she  had  shown  them  bef  ve, 
anointing  no  longer  the  feet  only,  but  the  head  abo 
of  her  Lord.  She  watches  by  the  cross,  and  b 
present  at  the  sepulchre  and  witneises  the  resur- 
rection. 'Rien  (the  legend  goes  on,  when  the  woric 
of  fantastic  combination  b  completed),  after  some 
years  of  waiting,  she  goes  with  Lasarus  and  Martha 
and  Maximin  (one  of  the  Seventy)  to  Marseilles 
[comp.  Lazarus].  They  bnd  there;  and  she, 
leaving  Martha  to  more  active  work,  retires  to  a 
cave  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aries,  and  there  leads 
a  life  of  penitence  for  thirty  years.  When  she 
dies  a  church  b  built  in  her  honor,  and  miracles 
are  wrought  at  her  tomb.  Clovb  the  Fhuik  b 
healed  by  her  intercession,  and  hb  new  faith  b 
strengthened ;  and  the  chivalry  of  France  does  hom- 
age to  her  name  as  to  that  of  the  greater  Mary. 

Such  was  the  fbll-grown  form  of  the  Western 
story.    In  the  East  there  was  a  different  tradition. 
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Nioepborus  {H.  E.  ii.  10)  itatee  that  she  went  to 
Rome  to  aocute  Pilate  for  hu  uurighteout  judg- 
ment; ModeBtus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  {Horn, 
in  Mai-iai)^  that  she  came  to  Epbesas  wiUi  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John,  and  died  and  was  buried 
there.  The  Emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher  (ciro. 
890)  brought  her  body  firom  that  citj  to  Constan- 
tinople {Ada  Sanctorum^  1.  c.)* 

The  name  appears  to  ha\'e  been  conspicuous 
enough,  either  among  the  living  members  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  or  in  their  written  rec(m]s,  to 
attract  the  notice  of  their  Jewish  opponents.  The 
Talmudists  record  a  tradition,  confused  enough, 
that  Stada  or  Satda,  whom  they  represent  as  the 
mother  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  was  known  by 
this  name  as  a  '*plaiter  or  twiner  of  hair;  ^*  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  Paphus  Uen-Jehudah,  a  con- 
temporary of  Gamaliel,  Joshua,  and  Akiba;  and 
that  she  grieved  and  angered  him  by  her  wanton- 
ness (Ligbtfoot,  Ear.  Heb.  on  Matt,  xxvi..  Harm, 
Evang.  on  lAike  viii.  3).  It  seems,  however,  ftom 
the  fiiller  report  given  by  Eisenmenger,  that  there 
were  two  women  to  whom  the  Talmudists  gave  this 
name,  and  the  wife  of  Paphus  is  not  the  one  whom 
they  identified  with  the  Mary  Magdalene  of  the 
Gospels  (ErUdeckt.  Judenih.  i.  277). 

There  is  lastly  the  strangb  supposition  (rising 
out  <^  an  attempt  to  evade  some  of  the  harmonistic 
difficulties  of  ibe  resurrection  history),  that  there 
were  two  women  both  known  by  this  name,  and 
both  among  those  who  went  early  to  the  sepulchre 
(Lampe,  Oomm.  in  Joann. ;  Ambrose,  Comm,  in 
Luc  X.  24).  E.  U.  P. 

MART,   MOTHER   OF  MARK.     The 

woman  known  by  this  description  must  have  been 
among  the  earliest  disciples.  We  learn  from  Col. 
iv.  10  that  she  was  ^ter  to  Barnabas,  and  it 
would  appear  from  Acts  iv.  37,  xU.  12,  that,  while 
the  brother  gave  up  his  land  and  brought  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  into  the  common  treasury  of  the 
Church,  the  sister  gave  up  her  house  to  be  used  as 
one  of  its  chief  places  of  meeting.  The  fituct  that 
Peter  goes  to  that  house  on  his  release  from  prison 
indicates  that  there  was  some  special  intimacy 
(Acts  xii.  12)  between  them,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  language  which  he  uses  towards  Mark  as 
being  his  "son"  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  She,  it  may  be 
added,  must  have  been,  like  Barnabas,  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  and  may  have  been  connected,  as  he  was, 
with  Cyprus  (Acts  iv.  36).  It  has  been  surmised 
that  fUUi  anxiety  about  her  welfare  during  the  per- 
secutions and  the  fiimine  which  harassed  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  was  the  chief  cause  of  Mark's  with- 
drawal .  from  the  missionary  kibors  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  The  tradition  of  a  kiter  age  represented 
the  place  of  meeting  for  the  disciples,  and  therefore 
probably  the  house  of  Mary,  as  having  stood  on 
the  upper  slope  of  Zion,  and  affirmed  that  it  had 
been  the  scene  of  the  wonder  of  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, had  escaped  the  general  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Titus,  and  was  still  used  as  a  church  in  the 
4th  century  (Epiphan.  de  Pond,  et  Mens,  xiv.: 
CyrlL  HierosoL  Catech,  xvi.).  E.  H.  P. 

MARY,  SISTER  OF  LAZARUS,     for 

much  of  the  information  connected  with  this  name, 
comp.  Lazarus  and  Mary  Magdaleke.  The 
&cts  strictly  personal  to  her  are  but  few.  She  and 
her  sister  Martha  appear  in  Luke  x.  40,  as  receiv- 
ing dirist  in  their  house.  The  contrasted  temper- 
unents  of  the  two  sbters  have  been  already  in  part 
dL«cussed    FMartha].   Mary  sat  listening  ««gerly 
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for  every  word  that  fell  fh>m  the  Dirine  Teaeiier. 
She  had  chosen  the  good  part,  the  life  that  has 
found  its  uuity,  the  **  one  thing  needful,*'  in  rising 
from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly,  no  kmger  die- 
tracted  by  the  <«many  things  "  of  earth.  The  same 
character  shows  itself  in  the  histofy  of  John  xL 
Her  grief  is  deeper  but  less  active.  She  sits  stiU 
in  the  house.  She  will  not  go  to  meet  the  friends 
who  cdme  on  the  formal  visit  of  consolation.  But 
when  her  sister  tells  her  secretly  ^  The  Master  is 
come  and  calleth  for  thee,"  she  rises  quickly  and 
goes  forth  at  once  (John  xi.  20,  28).  llioee  who 
have  watched  the  depth  of  her  grief  have  but  one 
explanation  for  the  sudden  change:  **  She  goeth  to 
the  grave  to  weep  there! "  Her  first  thought  when 
she  sees  the  Teacher  in  whose  power  and  k)ve  she 
had  trusted,  is  one  of  oompkunt.  "  She  fell  down 
at  his  feet,  saying,  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here, 
my  brother  had  not  died.*'  Up  to  this  pofnt,  her 
relation  to  the  Divine  Friend  had  been  one  of  rev- 
erence, reodving  n^fhet  than  giving,  blessed  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  fevor.  But  the  great  joy  and 
love  which  her  brother's  return  to  life  calls  up  in 
her,  pour  themselves  out  in  largo-  measun  than 
had  been  seen  before.  The  treasured  alabaster-box 
of  ointment  is  brought  forth  at  the  final  feast  of 
Bethany,  John  xii.  8.  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark 
keep  back  her  name.  St.  John  records  it  as  though 
the  reason  for  the  silence  held  good  no  longer.  Of 
her  he  had  nothing  more  to  tell.  The  education  of 
her  spirit  was  completed.  The  love  which  had 
been  recipient  and  contemplative  shows  itself  in 
action. 

Of  her  afler-history  we  know  nothing.  The 
ecclesiastical  traditions  about  her  aro  based  on  the 
unfounded  hypothesis  of  her  identity  with  Mary 
Biagdalene.  £.  U.  P. 

MARY  THE  VIRGIN  {VLaptAfii  on  the 
form  of  the  name  see  p.  1811).  There  b  no  person 
perhaps  in  sacred  or  in  profene  literature,  around 
whom  so  many  legends  have  been  grouped  as  the 
Virgin  Mary;  and  there  are  few  whose  authentic 
history  is  more  concise.  The  very  simplicity  of  the 
evangelical  record  has  no  doubt  been  one  cause  of 
the  abundance  of  the  legendary  matter  of  which 
she  forms  the  central  figure.  Imagination  had  to 
be  called  in  to  supply  a  craving  which  authentic 
narrative  did  not  satisfy.  We  shall  divide  her  life 
into  three  periods.  I.  The  period  of  her  childhood, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord^  II.  The 
period  of  her  middle  age,  contemporary  with  the 
Bible  Record.  III.  Hie  period  subsequent  to  the 
Ascension.  The  first  and  last  of  these  are  wholly 
legendary,  except  in  regard  to  one  feet  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  the  second  will  contain 
her  real  history.  For  the  first  period  we  shall  have 
to  rely  on  the  early  apocryphal  gospels;  for  the 
second  on  the  Bible;  for  the  third  on  the  traditions 
and  tales  which  had  an  origin  external  to  the 
Church,  but  after  a  time  were  tran^lanted  within 
her  boundaries,  and  there  flourished  and  increased 
both  by  the  force  of  natural  growth,  and  by  th«» 
accretions  which  fh>m  time  to  time  resulted  fron> 
supposed  visions  and  revelati(»is. 

I.  The  childhood  of  Mary^  tchoUy  legendary.  — 
Joachim  and  Anna  wero  both  of  the  race  of  David. 
The  abode  of  the  former  was  Nazareth;  the  latter 
passed  her  early  years  at  Bethlehem.  They  lived 
piously  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  faultlessly  before 
man,  dividing  their  substance  into  three  portions, 
one  of  which  they  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
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faaitila,  another  to  the  poor,  and  the  third  to  their 
•wn  muits.  And  so  tweotj  years  of  their  lives 
mmtd  ailently  away.  Bat  at  the  end  of  this  period 
Joachim  went  to  Jerusalem  with  someothers  of  his 
tribe,  to  make  his  usual  ofiering  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Dedication.  And  it  ehauced  that  Issaehar  was  high- 
priert  (Gospd  of  Birth  of  Mary);  that  Reuben  was 
higfa-prieit  (Protevangelion).  And  the  high-priest 
•earned  Joachim,  and  drove  him  roughly  Sway, 
asking  how  he  dared  to  present  himself  in  company 
with  those  who  had  children,  while  he  had  none; 
and  he  refused  to  accept  his  offerings  until  be 
afaoold  have  begotten  a  child,  for  the  Scripture  said, 
<*  Coned  is  every  one  who  does  not  beget  a  man- 
child  in  IsraeL**  And  Joachim  was  shamed  before 
his  fiiends  and  neighbors,  and  he  retired  into  the 
wiklemess  and  fixed  his  tent  there,  and  fiuted  forty 
days  and  forty  nights.  And  at  the  end  of  this 
period  an  ang^  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that 
his  wife  should  conceive,  and  should  bring  forth  a 
dangfater,  and  he  should  call  her  name  Bfary.  Anna 
meantime  was  much  distressed  at  her  husband's 
abeeoce,  and  being  reproached  by  her  maid  Judith 
with  her  barrenness,  she  was  overcome  with  grief 
of  spirit.  And  in  her  sadness  she  went  into  her 
ffuiaa  to  walk,  dressed  in  her  wedding-dress.  And 
she  sat  down  under  a  laurel-tree,  and  looked  up  and 
spied  aoDong  the  branches  a  sparrow's  nest,  and  she 
bfmoaned  henelf  as  more  miserable  than  the  very 
birds,  for  they  were  finiitfol  and  she  was  barren; 
awl  she  prayed  that  she  might  have  a  child  even  as 
Saimi  was  blessed  with  Issac  And  two  angels  ap- 
peared to  her,  and  promised  her  that  she  should 
hmve  a  child  who  should  be  spoken  of  in  all  the 
world.  And  Joachim  returned  joyfully  to  his  home, 
and  when  the  time  was  accomplished,  Anna  brought 
forth  a  daughter,  and  they  called  her  name  Mary. 
Now  the  child  Mary  increased  in  strength  day  by 
day,  and  at  nine  months  of  age  she  walked  nine 
steps.  And  when  she  was  three  years  old  her  par- 
ents brought  her  to  the  Temple,  to  dedicate  her  to 
the  Lord.  And  there  were  fifteen  stairs  up  to  the 
Temple,  and  while  Joseph  and  Mary  were  changing 
their  dress,  she  walkad  up  them  without  help;  and 
the  high-priest  phused  her  upon  the  third  step  of 
the  akar,  and  she  danced  with  her  feet,  and  all  the 
boQW  of  Israel  loved  her.  Then  Mary  remained  at 
the  Temple  until  she  was  twelve  (Prot)  fourteen  (G. 
Bu  M.)  years  old,  ministered  to  by  the  angels,  and 
advaodng  in  perfection  as  in  years.  At  this  time 
the  high-priest  commanded  aU  the  virgins  that 
were  in  the  Temple  to  return  to  their  homes  and  to 
be  married.  But  Mary  relhaed,  for  she  said  that  she 
hftd  vowed  virginity  to  the  Lord.  Thus  the  hi^ 
priest  vras  brraght  into  a  perplexity,  and  he  had 
reeoorse  to  God  to  inquire  what  he  should  do. 
HMO  %  voice  firom  the  ark  answered  him  (G.  B. 
IL),  ao  angd  spake  unto  him  (Frot);  and  they 
gatherad  together  all  the  widowers  in  Israel  (Prot), 
all  the  marriageable  men  of  the  house  of  David 
(G.  B.  M.),  and  desired  them  to  bring  each  man 
his  rod.  And  amongst  them  came  Joseph  and 
fanmghi  his  rod,  but  be  shunned  to  present  it,  be- 
eaose  he  was  an  old  man  and  had  cldMren.  Tfaere- 


«  Thne  spots  laj  elahn  to  be  the  loeoe  of  the  An- 
■—  iartiw  Two  of  these  are,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
la  Warsth,  and  ooe,  as  every  one  knows,  Is  in  Italy, 
The  QamkM  and  Ijulns  caeh  elalm  to  be  the  goardiaiM 
if  Che  tms  spot  in  Palestine;  the  thlid  elahnant  is 
ttsholyhoassofLoretto.  The  Qrssks  point  oat  the 
ifsteg  «f  walir  msntlened  in  the  ProtevanfeUon  as 
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fore  the  other  rods  were  preeented  and  no  sign 
occurred.  Then  it  was  found  that  Joseph  had  not 
presented  his  rod ;  and  behold,  as  soon  as  he  had  pre- 
sented it,  A  dove  came  forth  from  the  rod  and  flew 
upon  the  head  of  Joseph  (Prot.) ;  a  dove  came  from 
heaven  and  pitched  on  the  rod  (G.  B.  M.).  And 
Joseph,  in  spite  of  his  rductance,  was  compelled  to 
betroth  himself  to  Bfary,  and  he  returned  to  Beth- 
lehem to  make  preparations  for  his  marriage  (G.  B. 
M. ) ;  he  betook  himself  to  his  occupation  of  building 
houses  (Prot);  while  Mary  went  back  to  her  par- 
ents* house  in  Galilee.  Then  it  chanced  that  the 
priests  needed  a  new  veil  for  the  Temple,  and  seven 
viigins  cast  lots  to  make  different  parts  of  it;  and 
the  k>t  to  spin  the  true  purple  fell  to  Mary.  And 
she  went  out  with  a  pitcher  to  draw  water.  And 
she  heard  a  voice,  saying  unto  her,  **  Hail,  thou 
that  art  highly  fovored,  the  Lord  is  with  thee. 
Blessed  art  thou  among  women !  **  and  she  looked 
round  with,  trembling  to  see  whence  the  voice  came, 
and  she  laid  down  the  pitcher  and  went  into  the 
house  and  took  the  purple  and  sat  down  to  work  at 
it.  And  behold  the  angel  Gabriel  stood  by  her 
and  filled  the  chamber  with  prodigious  light,  and 
said,  "  Fear  not,'*  etc.  And  when  Mary  had  fin- 
ished the  purple«  she  took  it  to  the  high-priest; 
and  having  received  his  blessing,  went  to  visit  her 
cousin  Elizabeth,  and  returned  back  again.<i  Then 
Joeeph  returned  to  his  home  from  building  houses 
(Prot);  came  into  Galilee,  to  marry  the  Virgin  to 
whom  he  was  betrothed  (G.  B.  M.),  and  finding 
her  with  child,  he  resolved  to  put  her  away  privily; 
but  being  warned  in  a  dream,  he  relinquished  bis 
purpose,  and  took  her  to  bis  house,  llien  came 
Annas  the  scribe  to  visit  Joeeph,  and  he  went  back 
and  told  the  priest  that  Joseph  had  committed  a 
great  crime,  for  he  had  privately  married  the  Virgin 
whom  he  had  received  out  of  Uie  Temple,  and  had 
not  made  it  known  to  the  children  of  Israel  And 
the  priest  sent  his  servants,  and  they  found  that 
she  was  with  child;  and  he  called  them  to  him, 
and  Joseph  denied  that  the  child  was  his,  and  the 
priest  made  Joseph  drink  the  bitter  water  of  trial 
(Num.  V.  18),  and  sent  him  to  a  mountainous 
phhoe  to  see  what  would  follow.  But  Joseph  re- 
turned in  perfect  health,  so  the  priest  sent  them 
away  to  their  home.  Then  after  three  months 
Joseph  put  Mary  on  an  ass  to  go  to  Bethlehem  to 
be  taxed;  and  as  they  were  going,  Biary  besought 
him  to  take  her  down,  and  Joseph  took  her  down 
and  carried  her  into  a  cave,  and  leaving  her  there 
with  his  sons,  he  went  to  seek  a  midwife.  And  as 
he  went  he  looked  up,  and  be  saw  the  clouds  aston^ 
uhed  and  all  creatures  amazed.  The  fowls  stopped 
in  their  flight;  the  working  people  sat  at  their  food, 
but  did  not  eat;  the  sheep  stood  still;  the  shep- 
herds* lifted  hands  became  fixed;  the  kids  were 
touching  the  water  with  their  mouths,  but  did  not 
drink.  And  a  mkiwife  came  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  Joseph  took  her  with  him  to  the  cave, 
and  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed  the  cave,  and  the 
cloud  became  a  bright  light,  and  when  the  bright 
light  feded,  there  appeared  an  infont  at  the  breast 
of  Mary.     Then  the  midwife  went  out  and  told 


conflnnatory  of  their  claim,  nie  Latins  have  engraved 
on  a  marble  sUb  in  the  grotto  of  their  convent  in 
Naaareth  the  words  Verbum  hie  caro  faetiun  esty  and 
point  oat  the  pillar  whioh  mariEs  the  spot  where  the 
angel  stood  ;  whilst  the  Head  of  their  Ohnrch  is  irre- 
trievably committed  to  the  wUd  legend  of  Ix>rHto. 
(See  Stanley,  &  ^  P.  oh.  xiv.) 
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Salome  that  a  Viigin  had  brought  fioiih,  and  Sa- 
lome would  not  beUeve;  and  they  came  back 
again  into  the  cave,  and  Salome  reoeiTed  satis&c- 
tion,  but  her  hand  withered  awaj,  nor  was  it  re- 
■tored,  until,  by  the  command  of  an  angel,  she 
touched  the  child,  whereupon  ahe  was  straightway 
cured.  (Giles,  Codex  Apocryphtu  Novi  Tetta- 
menii,  pp.  33-47  and  66-81,  Lond.  1852;  Jones, 
On  the  New  Testament,  ii.  c.  xiiL  and  xr.,  Oxf. 
1827;  Thilo,  Codex  Apocrypkut.  See  also  Hta 
fflorisMsinuB  Mairit  Anna  per  F,  Peinun  Dor- 
lando,  appended  to  Ludolph  of  Saxony*s  Vita  Ch-itli, 
Lyons,  1642 ;  and  a  most  audacious  Historia  Chriati, 
written  in  Persian  by  the  Jesuit  P.  Jerome  Xavier, 
and  exposed  by  Louis  de  Dieu,  Lugd.  Bat.  1639.) 
II.  The  real  history  of  Mary.  —  We  now  pass 
firom  legend  to  that  period  of  St.  Mary*s  life  which 
is  made  known  to  us  by  Holy  Scripture.  In  order 
to  give  a  single  view  of  all  that  we  know  of  her 
who  was  chosen  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Saviour,  we 
shall  in  the  present  section  put  together  the  whole 
of  her  authentic  history,  supplementing  it  after- 
wards by  the  more  prpminent  legenda]^  circum- 
stances which  are  handed  down. 

We  are  whoily  ignorant  of  the  name  and  occup»> 
tion  of  St.  Mary's  parents.  If  the  genealogy  given 
by  St.  Luke  is  that  of  St.  Mary  (Greswell,  etc,), 
her  fiftther's  name  was  Hdi,  which  is  another  form 
of  the  name  given  to  her  legendary  fiither,  Jeho- 
iakim  or  Joachim.  If  Jacob  and  Heli  were  the 
two  sons  of  Matthan  or  Ifatthat,  and  if  Joseph, 
being  the  son  of  the  younger  brother,  married  his 
cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  brother  (Hervey, 
Genealogies  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ),  her  fieither 
was  Jacob.  The  Evangelist  does  not  tell  us,  and 
we  cannot  know.  She  was,  like  Joseph,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David  (Ps.  cxxxii. 
11;  Luke  i.  32;  Rom.  i.  3).  She  had  a  sister, 
named  probably  like  herself,  Mary  (John  xix.  25) 
[Mary  of  Cleophas],  and  she  was  connected  by 
marriage  (ovyYcinff,  Luke  L  36)  with  Elisabeth, 
who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  of  the  lineage  of 
Aaron.  This  is  all  that  we  know  of  her  antece- 
dents. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  which  is  known 
as  B.  c.  5,  Mary  was  living  at  Nazareth,  probably 
at  her  parents'— possibly  at  her  elder  sister^s  — 
house,  not  having  yet  been  taken  by  Joseph  to  his 
home.  She  was  at  this  time  betrothed  to  Joseph 
and  was  therefofe  regarded  by  the  Jewish  law  and 
eustom  as  his  wife,  though  he  had  not  yet  a  hus- 
band^s  rights  over  her.  [Marriage,  p.  1804.] 
At  this  time  the  angel  Gabriel  came  to  her  with  a 
message  from  (jod,  and  announced  to  her  that  she 
was  to  be  the  mother  of  the  k>ng  expected  Bleasiah. 
He  probably  bore  the  form  of  an  onUnary  man,  like 
the  angds  who  manifested  themselves  to  Gideon 
and  to  Manoah  (Judg.  vi.,  xiii.).  This  woukl 
appear  both  from  the  expression  eitrsXB^Vy  "he 
came  in ; "  and  also  from  the  &ot  of  her  being 
troubled,  not  at  his  presence,  but  at  the  meaning  of 
his  words.  The  scene  as  well  as  the  salutation  is 
very  similar  to  that  recounted  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  "  Then  there  came  again  and  touched  me 
one  like  the  appearance  of  a  man,  and  he  strength 
ened  me,  and  said,  0  man  greatly  bdoved,  fear  not 
peace  be  unto  thee,  be  strong,  yea,  be  strong!  * 
(Dan.  X.  18, 19).  The  exact  meaning  of  tcexapi- 
TUfi4y7i  is  "  thou  that  hast  bestowed  upon  thee  a 
free  gift  of  grace.*'  The  A.  Y.  rendering  of  **  highly 
fevered  **  is  therefore  very  exact  and  much  nearer 
to  the  original  than  the  "  gratia  plena "  of  the 
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Vulgate,  on  which  a  huge  and  wholly  unsubstan- 
tial edifice  has  been  built  by  Romanist  devotional 
writers.  The  next  part  of  the  salutation,  ^Tbe 
Lord  is  with  thee,"  would  probably  have  been 
better  transUted,  "  11m  Lord  be  with  thee.**  It  b 
the  same  salutation  as  that  with  which  the  angel 
accosto  GAdeoa  (Judg.  vi.  12).  *'  Blessed  art  thou 
amonff  women  *'  is  neariy  the  same  expression  as 
that  fied  by  Ozias  to  Judith  (Jud.  xiH.  18).  Ga- 
briel proceeds  to  instruct  Mary  that  by  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  everiasting  Son  of  the 
Father  shouM.  be  bom  of  her;  that  in  Him  the 
prophecies  relative  to  David's  throne  and  kingdom 
should  be  aooomplished ;  and  that  his  name  was  to 
be  called  Jesus.  He  Anther  informs  her,  perinea 
as  a  sign  by  which  she  might  convince  herself  that 
his  prediction  with  regard  to  herself  would  come 
true,  that  her  relative  Elisabeth  was  within  three 
months  of  being  delivered  of  a  child. 

The  angel  left  Mary,  and  she  set  off  to  visit  Elis- 
abeth eitlMr  at  Hebron  or  JirrrAH  (whichever  vray 
we  understand  the  ets  r^v  hpttp^v  els  v6\iw 
*lo^9af  Luke  i.  39),  where  the  latter  lived  with  her 
husband  Zacharias,  about  20  miles  to  the  south  of 
Jerusalem,  and  therefore  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  Nazareth.  Immediately  on  her  en- 
trance into  the  house  she  was  saluted  by  Elisabeth 
as  the  mother  of  her  Lord,  and  had  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  angel*s  saying  with  regard  to  her 
cousin.  She  embodied  her  feelings  of  exultation 
and  thank(\ilness  in  the  hymn  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Magn{ficaL  Whether  this  was  uttered 
by  immediate  inspiration,  in  reply  to  Elisabeth's 
salutation,  or  composed  during  her  Journey  from 
Nasareth,  or  was  written  at  a  later  period  of  her 
three  months*  visit  at  Hebron,  does  not  appear  for 
certain.  The  hymn  is  founded  on  Hannah^s  song 
of  thankftikiess  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10),  and  exhibits  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Psahns,  prophetical 
writings,  and  books  of  Moses,  from  which  sources 
almost  every  expression  in  it  b  drawn.  Hie  most 
remarkable  olaose,  **From  henceforth  all  genera- 
tions shall  call  me  blessed,"  is  borrovred  from  Leah*t 
exclamation  on  the  buth  of  Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  13). 
The  same  sentiment  and  expression  are  also  found 
in  Prov.  xxxi.  28;  Mai.  Hi.  12;  Jas.  v.  11.  In  the 
latter  phK»  the  word  fiaKapl(v  is  rendered  with 
great  exactness  **  count  happy.'*  The  notion  thai 
there  is  conveyed  in  the  word  any  anticipation  of 
her  bearing  the  title  of  ** Blessed'*  arises  sofely 
from  ignorance. 

Mary  returned  to  Nasareth  shortly  before  the 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  continued  living  at 
her  own  home.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
Joseph  became  aware  that  she  was  with  diild,  and 
determined  on  giving  her  a  biU  of  divorcement, 
instead  of  yi^ing  her  up  to  the  law  to  sufler  the 
penalty  which  he  supposed  that  she  had  incurred. 
Being,  however,  warned  and  satisfied  by  an  angd 
who  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  he  took  her  to 
his  own  house.  It  was  soon  after  this,  as  it  would 
seem,  that  Augustus'  decree  was  promulgated,  and 
Joseph  and  Mary  travelled  to  Bethlehem  to  have 
their  names  enrolled  hi  the  registers  (b.  c.  4)  by- 
way of  preparation  for  the  taxing,  which  however 
was  not  completed  till  ten  years  afterward!  (a.  d. 
6),  in  the  governorship  of  Quirinus.  They  reached 
Bethlehem,  and  there  Mary  brought  forth  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  humbly  laid  him  in  ft 


The  visit  of  the  shepherds,  tiie  circumcision,  the 
adoration  of  the  wise  men,  aiid  the  presentaUon  io 
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Mm  Temple,  ue  latlier  soeoet  in  the  life  of  Christ 
than  Id  tiiat  o^  bis  mother.  The  presentation  in 
the  Temple  might  not  talce  place  till  forty  daji 
aaer  the  birth  of  the  child.  Doling  this  period 
Ibe  mother,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was 
andean  (Lev.  xiL).  Li  the  present  esse  there  could 
he  no  necessity  for  offering  the  sacrifice  and  making 
atonement  beyond  that  of  obedience  to  the  Mosaic 
precept;  but  already  He,  and  his  mother  for-  Him, 
were  acting  upon  the  principle  of  fulfilling  all 
righteousness.  The  pcMrerty  of  St.  Bfary  and 
Jocepli,  it  may  be  noted,  is  shown  by  their  making 
the  aflferiiig  of  the  poor.  The  song  of  Simeon  and 
the  thanksgiving  of  Anna,  like  the  wonder  of  the 
shepherds  and  the  adoratkm  of  the  magi,  only  in- 
ddentally  refer  to  Maiy.  One  passage  alone  in 
Smeon's  address  is  speeklly  directed  to  her,  **  Yea 
a  sword  shaUl  pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also." 
The  exact  purport  of  these  words  is  doubtful.  A 
eommon  patristic  explanation  refers  them  to  the 
p«Dg  of  unbelief  which  shot  through  her  bosom  on 
seeiqg  her  Son  expire  on  the  cross  (TertuUian, 
Origen,  Basil,  Cyril,  etc).  By  modon  intorpre- 
ten  it  is  more  commonly  referred  to  the  pangs  of 
grief  which  she  experienced  on  witnessing  the  suf- 
fcriqgs  of  her  Son. 

In  the  flight  into  Egypt,  Mary  and  the  babe  had 
the  support  and  protection  of  Joseph,  as  well  as  in 
their  return  from  thence,  in  the  following  year,  on 
the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  (B.C.3).*  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  intentkm  of  Joseph  to  have  settled 
aft  Bethlehem  at  this  time,  as  hii  home  at  Naeareth 
had  been  broken  up  for  more  than  a  year;  but  on 
finding  how  Herod's  dominions  had  been  disposed 
ai,  he  changed  his  mind  and  returned  to  his  old 
pbce  of  abode,  thinking  that  the  child^s  life  would 
be  safer  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Antipas  than  in  that  of 
Archelans.  It  is  possible  that  Joseph  might  have 
been  himself  a  native  of  Bethlehem,  and  that  before 
this  time  he  had  been  only  a  visitor  at  Nasareth, 
drawn  thither  by  his  betrothal  and  marriage.  In 
that  case,  hia  fear  of  Arehdaua'Wouki  make  him 
enehange  his  own  native  town  for  that  of  Mary.  It 
may  be  thai  the  holy  femily  at  this  time  took  up 
thrir  residence  in  the  house  of  Mary's  sister,  the 
wifeof  Ckypas. 

Henceforward,  until  the  bcynning  of  our  Lord's 
numstry  —  u  e.  from  B.a3toA.  d.96  —  we  may 
pietore  St.  Mary  to  ourselves  as  living  in  Nazareth, 
hi  a  humble  sphere  of  life,  the  wife  of  Joseph  the 
carpenter,  pondering  over  the  sayings  of  the  angels, 
of  the  ahefiierde,  of  Simeon,  and  those  of  her  Son, 
as  the  hitter  **  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature  and 
in  fevor  with  God  and  man  "  (Luke  iL  52).  Two 
dremnatsnces  alone,  so  for  as  we  know,  broke  in 
ca  the  otherwise  even  flow  of  the  still  waters  of 
her  life.  One  of  these  was  the  temporary  loss  of 
her  Son  when  be  remained  behind  in  Jerusalem, 
A.D.8.  The  other  was  the  death  of  Joseph.  The 
exact  date  of  this  last  event  we  cannot  determine. 
Bat  it  was  probably  not  long  after  the  other. 


In  the  Gospel  of  the  Infeoey,  which  seems  to 

from  tiM  Sd  oentory,  Innumerable  miracles  are 

to  attend  on  St.  Mary  and  her  Son  during  their 

Is  l^ypt:  «.  r-> M<uy  kMked  with  pity  on  a 

■■■  wko  waa  poaseiBed,  and  immediately  Baten 

»  eat  of  hsr  ia  the  fenn  of  a  young  maa,  saying, 

M  is  me  bacawa  of  thse,  Mary,  and  thy  Son !  *' 

easftoa  they  fell  in  with  two  thieves, 

ntasaad  Domaehus;  and  TItas  was  gentle, 

■iiisihns  was  harsh ;  tiM  Lady  Mary  therefore 
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TVom.  the  time  at  which  our  Lord's  ministry 
commenoed,  St.  Mary  is  withdrawn  almost  wholty 
fh>m  sight.  Four  times  only  is  ^  veil  removed, 
which,  not  surely  without  a  reason,  is  thrown  over 
her.  These  four  occasions  are —  1.  The  marriage 
at  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.).  2.  The  attempt 
which  she  and  his  brethren  made  ^  to  speak  with 
him"  (Matt,  xii.46;  Mark  iiL  21  and  31;  Luke 
viii.  19).  3.  The  Crucifixion.  4.  The  days  sue- 
ceedfaig  the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  14).  If  to  these  we 
add  two  references  to  her,  the  first  by  her  Nsxarene 
feUow-citizens  (Matt.  xiii.  54, 55 :  Mark  vL  1-^),  the 
second  by  a  woman  in  the  multitude  (Luke  xi.  27), 
we  have  specified  every  event  known  to  us  in  her 
life.  It  is  noticeable  that,  on  every  occasion  of  our 
Lord's  addressing  her,  or  speaking  of  her,  there  is 
a  sound  of  reproof  in  his  words,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  words  spoken  to  her  from  the  cross. 

1.  'Die  marriage  at  Cana  in  (ralilee  took  place  in 
the  three  months  which  intervened  between  the 
baptism  of  Christ  and  the  passover  of  the  year  27. 
When  Jesus  was  found  by  his  mothet*  and  Joseph 
in  the  Temple  in  the  year  8,  we  find  him  repudia- 
ting the  name  of  *'  father  *'  as  applied  to  Joseph. 
"  Thy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing  " 
—  "  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me?  Wist  ye  not 
that  I  must  be  about "  (not  Joeeph's  and  yours 
but)  ^my  Fathei^t  business?  *'  (Luke-ii.  48,  49)1 
Now,  in  like  manner,  at  his  first  miracle  which  in- 
augi^ates  his  ministry.  He  solemnly  withdraws 
himsdf  fh>m  the  authority  of  his  earthly  mother. 
This  is  St.  Augustine's  expUnation  of  the  "  What 
have  I  to  do  with  thee?  my  hour  is  not  yet  come.** 
It  was  his  humanity,  not  his  dirinity,  which  came 
from  Mary.  While  therefore  He  was  acting  in  his 
divine  character  He  could  not  acknowledge  her,  nor 
does  He  acknowledge  her  again  until  He  was  hang- 
ing on  the  cross,  when,  in  that  nature  which  He 
took  from  her,  He  was  about  to  submit  to  death 
(St.  Aug.  Comm.  in  Joan.  Evang.  tract  viii.,  voL 
iiL  p.  1455,  ed.  Migne,  Fktfis,  1845).     That  the 

words  T(  ^/to)  KoX  <roii==  ^^*^  ^y  TTO,  imply 
reproof,  is  certain  (cf.  Matt.  viii.  29;  Mark  L  24; 
and  LXX.,  Judg.  xi.  12 ;  1 K.  xvii.  18 ;  2  K.  iu.  13), 
and  such  is  the  patristic  explanation  of  them  (see 
Iron.  A(k.  Har.  iii  18;  Apud  BibL  Pair.  Max, 
tom.  ii.  pt  ii.  293;  S.  Chrys.  Horn,  in  Joan.  xxi.). 
But  the  reproof  is  of  a  gentle  kind  (Trench,  on  the 
MiradcB,  p.  102,  Lond.  1856 ;  Alford,  Comm.  in  k)c ; 
Wordsworth,  Comm.  in  foe.).  Mary  seems  to  have 
understood  it,  and  accordingly  to  have  drawn  back 
desiring  the  servants  to  pay  attention  to  her  divine 
Son  (Olshausen,  Comm.  in  foe).  The  modem  Ro- 
manist transhition,  <*  What  is  that  to  me  and  to 
thee?  "  is  not  a  mistake,  because  it  is  a  willfol 
misrepresentation  (Pouay  version ;  Orsini,  JJ/e  of 
Mary,  etc  r  see  The  Catholic  Layman^  p.  117, 
Dublin,  1852). 

2.  Capernaum  (John  ii.  12),  and  Naaareth  (Matt, 
iv.  13,  xiiL  54;  Mark  vi.  1),  appear  to  have  been 


promised  Titus  that  God  should  receive  him  on  his 
right  hand.  And  accordingly,  thirty 4hree  years  after- 
wards, Titus  was  the  penitent  thief  who  was  cmclfled 
on  ttie  right  hand,  and  Dumadios  was  oroeifled  on  the 
left.  These  are  sufildent  as  samples.  Throughout 
the  book  we  ilnd  St.  Mary  associated  with  her  Son,  in 
the  strange  freaks  of  power  attributed  to  them,  in  a  way 
whtoh  shows  us  whence  the  euitu4  of  St  Mary  took  its 
origin.  (See  Jones,  Onth4  New  T«st., vol. iL Oxf.  1827 * 
Giles,  Codex  Apoerjfphus ;  Ttillo^CuUz  Apoeryphns,} 
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the  reddenoe  of  St.  Mary  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  next  time  that  she  is  brought  before  us  we  find 
her  at  Capernaum.  It  is  the  autumn  of  the  year 
28,  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  miracle 
wrought  at  tlie  marriage  feast  in  Cana.  The  Lord 
had  in  the  mean  time  attended  two  feasts  of  the 
passover,  and  had  twice  made  a  circuit  throughout 
Galilee,  teaching  and  working  miracles.  His  fi&me 
had  spread,  and  crowds  came  pressing  round  him, 
so  that  he  had  not-even  time  **  to  eat  bread."  Mary 
was  still  living  with  her  sister,  and  her  nephews 
and  niecei,  James,  Joses,  Simon,  Jude,  and  their 
three  sisters  (Matt  xiii.  65);  and  she  and  they 
heard  of  the  toils  which  He  was  undeigoing,  and 
they  understood  that  He  was  denying  himself  every 
relaxation  from  his  labors.  Their  human  afibction 
conquered  their  faith.  They  thought  that  He  was 
killing  himself,  and  with  an  indignation  arising 
fixHu  love,  they  exclaimed  that  He  was  beside  him- 
self, and  set  off  to  bring  Him  home  either  by  en- 
tieaty  or  compulsion.^  He  was  surrounded  by  eager 
crowds,  and  they  could  not  reach  Him.  They 
therefore  sent  a  message,  begging  Him  to  allow 
them  to  speak  to  Him.  This  message  was  handed 
on  from  one  person  in  the  crowd  to  imother,  till  at 
length  it  was  reported  aloud  to  Him.  Again  He 
reproves.  Again  He  refuses  to  admit  any  authority 
on  the  pact  of  his  relatives,  or  any  privilege  on 
aooount  of  their  relationship.  **  Who  is  my  moth- 
er, and  who  are  my  brethren  ?  and  He  stretched 
forth  his  hand  toward  his  disciples,  and  said,  Be- 
hold my  mother  and  my  br^hren !  For  whosoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother  " 
(Matt.  xii.  48,  49).  Comp.  Theoph.  m  Afarc,  iii. 
32;  S.  Chrys.  Horn.  xliv.  in  Matt ;  S.  Aug.  in  Joan, 
tract  X.,  who  all  of  them  point  out  that  the  blessed- 
ness of  St.  Mary  consists,  not  so  much  in  having 
borne  Christ,  as  in  bdieving  on  Him  and  in  obey- 
ing his  words  (see  also  QuasL  et  Batp,  ad  Orthod. 
exxxvi.,  ap.  S.  JutL  Mas'L  in  BibL  Max,  Putr, 
tom.  ii.  pt  ii.  p.  138).  This  indeed  b  the  lesson 
taught  directly  by  our  Lord  himself  on  the  next 
occasion  on  which  reference  is  made  to  St.  Mary. 
It  is  now  the  spring  of  the  year  30,  and  only  about 
a  month  before  the  time  of  his  crucifixion.  Christ 
had  set  out  on  his  Ust  journey  from  Gc^ilee,  which 
was  to  end  at  Jerusalem.  As  He  passei  along,  He, 
as  usual,  healed  the  sick,  and  preacha  \  the  gUd 
tidings  of  salvation.  In  the  midst,  or  i,i  the  com- 
pletion, of  one  of  his  addresses,  a  woman  of  the 
multitude,  whose  soul  had  been  stirred  by  his 
words,  cried  out,  ^  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bore 
thee,  and  the  paps  which  thou  hast  sucked !  *'  Im- 
mediately the  Lord  replied,  **  Yea  rather,  blessed 
are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it  '* 
(Luke  xi.  28).  He  does  not  either  affirm  or  deny 
anything  with  regard  to  the  dhect  bearing  of  the 
woman's  exclamation,  but  passes  that  by  as  a  thing 
indififerent,  in  order  to  point  out  in  what  alone  the 
true  blessedness  of  his  mother  and  of  all  consists. 
This  is  the  frill  force  of  the  fi^yovpytt  ^i^  which 
He  commences  his  reply. 

3.  The  next  scene  in  St.  Mary*8  life  brings  us  to 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  She  was  standing  there  with 
her  sister  Mary  and  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Sakune, 
ind  other  women,  having  no  doubt  foUowed  her 
Sod  as  she  was  able  throughout  the  terrible  mom- 


a  It  is  a  mere  subterfbge  to  refer  the  words  iktyov 
yip^  eto.,  to  ttie  people,  instead  of  to  Mary  and  his 
brethcan  (Galinet  and  Mlgna,  Diet  f^Ou  BibU) 
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ing  of  Good  Friday.  It  was  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  He  was  about  to  give  up  his  spirit 
His  divine  mission  was  now,  as  it  were,  accom- 
plished. While  his  ministry  was  in  progress  He 
had  withdrawn  himself  from  her  that  He  might  do 
his  Father's  work.  But  now  the  hour  was  come 
when  his  human  reUtiondiip  might  be  again  recog- 
nhcd.  "  Tunc  enim  agnovit,"  says  St  Augustine, 
**  quando  illud  quod  peperit  moriebatur  '*  (S.  Aug. 
/ft  Joan.  ix.).  Standing  near  the  company  of  the 
women  was  St  John;  and,  with  afanost  his  last 
words,  Christ  commended  his  mother  to  the  care  of 
him  who  had  borne  the  name  of  the  Disciple  whom 
Jesus  foved.  **  Woman,  behokl  thy  son."  "  Com- 
mendat  homo  homini  bominem,"  sayi  St  Augus- 
tine. And  from  that  hour  St  John  assures  us 
that  he  took  her  to  his  own  abode.  If  by  *<  that 
hour  "  the  E^gelisfc  means  immediately  after  the 
words  were  spoken,  Bfary  was  not  present  at  the 
last  scene  of  sill.  The  sword  had  sufficiently  pierced 
her  soul,  and  she  was  spared  the  hearing  of  the 
bst  loud  cry,  and  the  sight  of  the  bow^  bead. 
St  Ambrose  considers  the  chief  purpose  of  our 
Lord's  words  to  have  been  a  desire  to  mal^e  mani- 
fest the  truth  that  the  Kedemption  was  his  work 
alone,  while  He  gave  human  afi^on  to  his  ntotber. 
**  Non  egebat  adjutore  ad  omnium  redemptionem. 
Suscepit  quidera  matris  afi^^mi,  sed  non  qusesivit 
hominis  auxilium  '*  (S.  Amb.  Eap,  Evang,  JJtc 
X.  132). 

4.  A  veil  is  drawn  over  her  sorrow  and  over  her 
joy  which  succeeded  that  sorrow.  Mediaeval  imagi- 
nation has  supposed,  but  Scripture  does  not  state, 
that  her  Son  appeared  to  Mary  after  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead.  (See,  for  example,  I^dolph  of 
Saxony,  Viia  Chrigti,  p.  666,  Lyons,  1642;  and 
Ruperti,  De  Dtvinis  OfficiU^  vii.  25,  tom.  iv.  p.  92, 
Venice,  1751.)  St  Ambrose  is  considered  to  be 
the  first  writer  who  suggested  the  idea,  and  refer- 
ence is  made  to  his  treatise,  Dt  VirginiUite^  L  3; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  text  has  been  cor- 
rupted, and  that  it  is  of  Mary  Magdalene  that  he 
is  there  speaking.  (Comp.  his  Eaposition  of  SL 
Luke,  X.  156.  See  note  of  the  Benedictme  edition, 
tom.  ii.  p.  217,  Paris,  1790.)  Another  reference 
is  usually  given  to  St  Anselm.  The  treatise  quoted 
is  not  St  Anselm's,  but  Eadmer's.  (See  Eadmer, 
De  Excellentia  Maria^  ch.  v.,  appended  to  Anselm's 
Works,  p.  138,  Paris,  1721.)  Ten  appearances  are 
reUted  by  the  Evangelists  as  having  occurred  in 
the  40  days  intervening  between  Easter  and  Ascen- 
sion Day,  but  none  to  Mary.  She  was  doubtless 
living  at  Jerusalem  with  John,  cherished  with  the 
tenderness  which  her  tender  soul  would  have  spe- 
cially needed,  and  which  undoubtedly  she  fotmd 
preeminently  in  St  John.  We  hare  no  record  of 
her  presence  at  the  Ascension.  Arator,  a  writer 
of  the  6th  century,  describes  her  as  being  at  the 
time  not  on  the  spot,  but  in  Jerusalem  (Arat  De 
Act  ApotL  1.  50,  apud  Migne,  tom.  bcviii.  p.  95, 
Paris,  1848,  quoted  by  Wordsworth,  Gk,  Tut,  Com, 
on  the  AcUy  i.  14).  We  have  no  account  of  her 
being  present  at  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  What  we  do  lead  of  her 
is,  that  she  remained  steadfest  in  prayer  in  the 
upper  room  at  Jerusalem  with  Mar^  Magdalene 
and  Salome,  and  those  known  as  the  Lord's  broth* 
ers  and  the  Apostles.  This  is  the  last  ykm  that 
we  have  of  her.  Holy  Scripture  leaves  her  engaged 
in  prayer  (see  Wordsworth  as  cited  above).  Fhmi 
this  point  forwards  we  know  nothing  of  her.  It 
is  probable  that  the  rest  of  her  life  wai  spent  in 
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Itraiilem  with  Si.  John  (see  E^ph.  Hmr,  p.  78). 
Aeeonliog  to  one  tnditkm  the  beloved  disciple 
woold  not  leave  PtJestine  until  she  had  expired  in 
his  snns  (see  Thohick,  Light  fixtm  the  CVott,  ii. 
Serm,  x.  p.  334,  Edinb.,  1857) ;  and  it  U  added  that 
she  lived  and  died  in  the  Ccenaculum  in  what  is 
DOW  the  Movpie  of  the  Tomb  of  David,  the  tra> 
ditional  chamber  of  the  Last  Supper  (Stanley,  S, 
f  P.  eh.  ziv.  p.  456).  Other  tnuiitions  make  her 
jooniej  with  St.  John  to  Ephesus,  and  there  die 
in  extreme  old  age.  It  was  believed  by  some  in 
the  5th  eeiitury  tliat  she  was  buried  at  Ephesus 
(see  Cone,  i^Ae*.,  Qmc  Labb.  tom.  iiL  p.  574a); 
bj  others,  in  the  same  century,  that  she  was  buried 
at  Getheemane,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
inlbnuatioa  given  to  Marrian  and  Pnlcheria  by 
Jovenal  of  Jerusalem.  As  soon  as  we  lose  the 
guidance  of  Scripture,  we  have  nothing  from  which 
we  can  deriv«  any  sure  knowledge  about  her.  The 
darkness  in  which  we  are  left  is  in  itself  most  in- 


5.  The  ck&raeier  of  St.  Mary  is  not  drawn  by 
say  of  thft  Evai^elistB,  but  some  of  its  lineaments 
are  inddentaUy  manifested  in  the  fragmentary 
reeoid  which  is  given  of  her.  They  are  to  be  found 
fcr  the  most  part  in  St.  Luke*s  Gospel,  whence  an 
attonpt  has  been  made,  by  a  curious  mixture  of 
the  imaginative  and  rationalistic  methods  of  inter- 
pretation, to  explain  the  old  legend  which  tells  us 
thai  St  Luke  painted  the  Virgin's  portrait  (Golmet, 
Kitto,  Migne,  Mrs.  Jameson).  We  might  have 
expected  greater  details  from  St.  John  than  fit>m 
the  other  Evangelists;  but  in  his  (Sospel  we  learn 
nothing  of  her  except  what  may  be  gathered  from 
the  seene  at  (}ana  and  at  the  cross.  It  is  dear 
from  SL  Lnke*s  account,  though  without  any  such 
intimation  we  might  rot  assured  of  the  fact,  that 
her  youth  had  besoi  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  that  she  had  set  before  her  the 
enmple  of  the  holy  women  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  faff  modeL  Thb  would  appear  from  the  Mag- 
ni/Uai  (Luke  L  46).  The  same  hymn,  so  fiur  as 
it  emanated  from  bersd^  would  show  no  little 
power  ci  nund  as  well  as  warmth  of  spirit.  Her 
fioth  and  humility  exhibit  themselves  in  her  imme- 
diste  soTTCDder  of  herself  to  the  Divine  will,  though 
igBorant  how  that  will  should  be  accomplished 
(Luke  L  88);  her  energy  and  earnestness,  in  her 
Joomey  from  Nazareth  to  Hebron  (Luke  i.  39); 
her  happy  thankftdness,  in  her  song  of  joy  (Luke 
L48);  her  silent  musing  thoughtftilness,  in  her 
pondering  over  the  shepherds*  visit  (Luke  ii.  19), 
snd  in  her  keepmg  her  Son's  words  in  her  heart 
(Luke  iL  51)  tboa^h  she  could  not  frilly  under- 
stand their  import.  Again,  her  humility  is  seen 
b  her  drawing  back,  jet  without  anger,  after  re- 
eiiviag  reproof  at  Gsna  hi  Galilee  (John  iL  5),  and 
in  the  remaikaUe  manner  in  which  she  shuns  put- 
ting herself  forward  throughout  the  whole  of  her 
Sob's  ministry,  or  after  IJs  removal  from  earth. 
Ones  only  does  she  attempt  to  interfere  with  her 
Divine  Soo*8  freedom  of  action  (Matt.  xii.  46; 
lfsffcifi.81;  LnkeviiL19);  and  even  hen  we  can 
hsrdly  blame,  for  she  seems  to  have  been  roused, 
■ot  by  sRoganee  and  by  a  desiro  to  ftow  her 


suherity  and  relstiooship,  m  St  (3irysostom 
pSMi  {Bom,  xKt.  m  Matt.);  but  by  a 


Bother's  feelingi  of  aflbction  and  fear  for 
rbooi  she  feved.     It  was  part  of  that  ex- 
ipirfle  iMidgness  iriiich  appears  throoghout  to  have 
1  to  hsr.    In  a  word,  so  for  as  St  BCary  is 


poittiiytd  la  OB  in  Seriptore,  sheisias  we  should 
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have  expected,  the  most  tender,  the  most  fidthfril, 
humble,  patient,  and  loving  of  women,  but  a  woman 
stilL 

IIL  ffer  after  tf/f ,  wholly  legendary,  — "We  pass 
again  into  the  region  of  free  and  joyous  legend 
which  we  quitted  for  that  of  true  history  at  the 
period  of  the  Annunciation.  The  €rospel  record 
confined  the  pby  of  imagination,  and  as  soon  as 
this  check  is  withdrawn  the  legend  ijlirsts  out 
afresh.  The  I^nds  of  St  Mary's  childhood  may 
be  traced  back  as  for  as  the  third  or  even  the  second 
century.  Thoee  of  her  death  are  probably  of  a 
Uter  date.  The  chief  legend  was  for  a  lei4;th  of 
time  considered  to  be  a  veritable  history,  written 
by  MeUto,  Bishop  of  Saidis,  in  the  2d  century.  It 
is  to  be  ibund  in  the  Bibliotheca  Maxuna  (tom.  iL 
pt  ii.  p.  218),  entitled  Sancti  MeliUmit  Epuoopi 
8ardentt$  de  Ti-imsiiu  Virginis  Maria  Liber; 
and  there  certainly  existed  a  book  with  this  title  at 
the  end  of  the  5th  century,  which  was  condemned 
by  Pope  Gehwius  as  apocryphal  (Op.  Gelas.  apud 
Migne,  tom.  59,  p  152).  Another  form  of  the 
same  legend  has  been  published  at  Elbeifold  in 
1854  by  Maximilian  Enger  in  Arabic.  He  supposes 
that  it  is  an  Arabic  translation  from  a  Syriac 
original.  It  was  found  in  the  libmry  at  Bonn, 
and  b  entitled  JoannU  Apoitoli  Je  Tmntita  BttUtf 
Maria  Mrginii  Liber,  It  is  perhaps  tlie  same  as 
that  referred  to  in  Assemani  {BVdwth.  OtienL 
tom.  iii.  p.  287,  Rome,  1725),  under  the  name  of 
Bistoria  Donnitionis  et  A$iumptiont$  B,  Maria 
Virginie  Joanm  LvangeHstaJaUo  inseripta.  We 
give  Uie  substance  of  the  l^nd  with  its  main 
variations. 

When  the  Apostles  separated  in  order  to  evan- 
gelize the  worid,  Mary  continued  to  live  with  St 
John's  parents  in  their  house  near  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  e^'ery  day  she  went  out  to  pray  at  the 
tomb  of  Christ,  and  at  Grolgotha.  But  the  Jews 
had  placed  a  watch  to  prevent  prayers  being  o^red 
at  these  spots,  and  the  watch  went  into  the  city  and 
toki  the  diief  priests  that  Bfary  came  daily  to  pray. 
Then  the  priests  commanded  the  watch  to  stone 
her.  But  at  this  time  king  Abgarus  wrote  to 
Til)erius  to  desire  him  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
Jews  for  skying  Christ  They  feared  therefore  to 
add  to  his  wrath  by  skying  Mary  also,  and  yet  they 
could  not  allow  her  to  continue  her  prayers  at 
(jolgotha,  because  an  excitement  and  tumult  was 
thereby  made.  They  therefore  went  and  spoke 
softly  to  her,  and  she  consented  to  go  and  dwdl  in 
Bethlehem;  and  thither  she  took  with  her  three 
holy  virgins  who  should  attend  upon  her.  And  in 
the  twenty-second  year  after  the  ascension  of  the 
Lord,  Mary  felt  her  heart  bum  with  an  inexpressi- 
ble kmging  to  be  with  her  Son;  and  behold  an 
angel  appeared  to  her,  and  announced  to  her  that 
her  soul  should  be  taken  up  from  her  body  on  the 
third  day,  and  he  pkced  a  palm-branch  from  para- 
dise in  her  hands,  and  desved  that  it  shouki  bs 
carried  before  her  bier.  And  Mary  besought  that 
the  Apostles  might  be  gathered  round  her  before 
she  died,  and  the  angel  replied  that  they  shouki 
oome.  Then  the  Holy  Spirit  caught  up  John  aa 
he  was  preaching  at  Ephesus,  and  Peter  as  he  wsi 
oflbring  sacrifice  at  Rome,  and  Paul  as  he  was  dis- 
puting with  the  Jews  near  Rome,  and  Thomas  in 
the  extremity  of  India,  and  Matthew  and  James: 
these  were  all  of  the  Apostles  who  wen  still  living: 
then  the  Holy  Spbril  awakened  the  dead,  Philip  and 
Andrew,  and  Luke  and  Simon,  and  Mark  and  Bar- 
thokmiew;  and  aU  of  them  wen  snatched  away  in 
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a  bright  cloud  and  fonnd  themselves  at  Bethlehem. 
And  angels  and  powers  without  number  descended 
from  heavm  and  stood  round  about  the  house; 
Gabriel  stood  at  blessed  Mary's  head,  and  Ifichael 
at  her  feet,  and-they  fanned  her  with  their  wings; 
and  Peter  and  John  wiped  away  her  tears;  and 
there  was  a  great  cry,  and  they  all  said  <*Hail 
blessed  ope !  blessed  it  the  fruit  of  thy  womb !  ** 
And  the  people  of  Bethlehem  brought  their  sick  to 
the  house,  and  they  were  all  healed.  Then  news  of 
these  things  was  carried  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  king 
sent  and  commanded  that  they  should  bring  Mary 
and  the  disciples  to  Jerusalem.  And  horsemen 
came  to  Bethlehem  to  seize  Mary,  but  they  did  not 
find  her,  tor  the  Holy  Spirit  had  taken  her  and  the 
disciples  in  a  cloud  over  the  heads  of  the  horsemen 
to  Jerusalem.  Then  the  men  of  Jerusalem  saw 
angds  ascending  and  descending  at  the  spot  where 
Mary's  house  was.  And  the  high-priests  went  to 
the  governor,  and  craved  permission  to  bum  her 
and  the  house  with  fire,  and  the  governor  gave  them 
permission,  and  they  brought  wood  and  fire;  but 
as  soon  as  they  came  near  to  the  house,  behold 
there  burst  fcnth  a  fire  upon  them  which  consumed 
them  htteriy.  And  the  governor  saw  these  things 
a&r  off,  and  in  the  evening  he  brought  his  son,  who 
was  sick,  to  Blary,  and  she  healed  him. 

Then,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  the  Holy 
Spirit  commanded  the  Apostles  to  take  up  Bfary, 
and  to  carry  her  ftY>m  Jerusalem  to  Gethsemane, 
and  as  they  went  the  Jews  saw  them.  Then  drew 
near  Juphia,  one  of  the  high-priests,  and  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  litter  on  which  she  was  being 
carried,  fSor  the  other  priests  had  conspired  with 
him,  and  they  hoped  to  cast  her  down  into  the 
valley,  and  to  throw  wood  upon  her,  snd  to  bum 
her  body  with  fire.  But  as  soon  as  Juphia  had 
touched  the  litter  the  angel  smote  off  his  arms  vrith 
a  fiery  sword,  and  the  arms  remained  fkstened  to 
the  Utter.  Then  he  cried  to  the  disciples  and  Peter 
for  help,  and  they  said,  "  Ask  it  of  the  Lady  Mary;  '* 
and  he  cried,  *'  0  Lady,  O  Mother  of  Salvation, 
have  merey  on  me!'*  Then  she  said  to  Peter, 
**Give  him  back  his  arms;*'  and  they  were  restored 
whole.  But  the  disciples  proceeded  onwards,  and 
they  laid  down  the  litter  in  a  cave,  as  they  were 
commanded,  and  gave  themselves  to  prayer. 

And  the  angel  Gabriel  announced  that  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  Bfary's  soul  should  be  removed 
from  this  world.  And  on  the  moming  of  that  day 
there  came  Eve  and  Anne  and  Elisabeth,  and  they 
kissed  Mary  and  told  her  who  they  were:  came 
Adam,  Seth,  Shem,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
David,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  ftthers:  came  Enoch 
and  Elias  and  Moses:  came  twelve  chariots  of 
angels  innumerable:  and  then  appeared  the  Lord 
Christ  in  his  humanity,  and  Mary  bowed  before 
him  and  said,  <*  O  my  Lord  and  my  God,  phoe  thy 
hand  upon  me; **  and  he  stretobed  out  his  hand  and 
blessed  her;  and  she  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it, 
and  placed  it  to  her  forehead  and  said,  *<I  bow 
before  this  right  hand,  which  has  made  heaven  and 
earth  and  all  that  in  tiiem  is,  and  I  thank  thee  and 
praise  thee  that  thou  hast  thought  me  worthy  of 
this  hour."  Then  she  said,  **  0  Lord,  take  me  to 
thyself!  "  And  he  said  to  her,  «*  Now  shall  thy 
body  be  in  paradise  to  the  day  of  the  resurrection, 
and  angds  shall  serve  thee;  but  thy  pore  spirit 


o  The  legend  ascribed  to  VOito  makes  hsr  sonl  to 
be  eanled  tc  psiadlec  by  Gabriel  whik  her  Sod  reCunis 
to 
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shaD  shine  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  dwelling-phoe 
of  my  Father's  fullness."  Then  the  disciples  drew 
near  and  besought  her  to  pray  for  the  worid  which 
she  was  about  to  leave.  And  Mary  prayed.  And 
after  her  prayer  was  finished  her  foce  shone  vnth 
marvefous  brightness,  and  she  stretched  out  her 
hands  and  bleuod  them  all;  and  her  Son  put  forth 
his  hands  and  received  her  pure  soul,  and  bore  it 
into  his  Father*s  treasure-house.  And  there  was  a 
light  and  a  sweet  smell,  sweeter  than  anything  on 
euih;  and  a  voice  ftom  heaven  saying,  »  Hail, 
blessed  one!  bfeoed  and  oefebrated  art  thou  among 
women ! "  « 

And  the  Apostles  carried  her  body  to  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  to  a  place  which  the  Lord  had  told 
them  of,  and  John  went  before  and  carried  the 
palm-branch.  And  they  placed  her  in  a  new  tomb, 
and  sat  at  the  month  of  the  sepulchre,  as  the  Ixird 
commanded  them;  and  suddenly  there  appeared 
the  Lord  Christ,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
angels,  and  said  to  the  Apostles,  ^  What  will  ye 
that  I  should  do  with  her  whom  my  Fath»*s  com- 
mand selected  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Isnid  that 
I  should  dweD  in  her?"  And  Peter  and  tbe 
Apostles  besought  him  that  he  wouM  raise  tlio 
body  of  Mary  and  take  it  vrith  him  in  gkxy  to 
heaven.  And  the  Saviour  said,  **  Be  it  a^ording 
to  your  word."  And  he  commanded  Michael  the 
archangd  to  bring  down  the  soul  of  Mary.  And 
Gabriel  rolled  away  the  stone,  and  the  Lord  said, 
**  Rise  up,  my  befoved,  thy  body  shall  not  suffer 
corroption  in  the  tomb."  And  immediatdy  Mary 
arose  and  bowed  herself  at  his  feet  and  worshipped; 
and  the  Tx)rd  kissed  her  and  gave  her  to  the  angds 
to  carry  her  to  paradise. 

But  Thomas  was  not  present  with  ^e  rest,  for 
at  the  moment  that  he  was  summoned  to  come  be 
was  baptizing  Pokxlius,  who  was  the  son  of  the 
sister  of  the  king.  And  he  arrived  just  after  all 
these  things  were  accomplished,  and  he  demanded 
to  see  the  sepulchre  in  which  they  had  laid  bis 
Lady:  "For  ye  know,"  said  he,  "that  I  am 
Thomas,  and  unless  I  see  I  will  not  believe."  Then 
Peter  arose  in  haste  and  irrath,  and  the  other  dis- 
ciples vrith  him,  and  they  opened  the  sepuldire 
and  went  in ;  but  they  found  nothing  thernn  save 
that  in  which  her  body  had  been  wrapped.  Then 
Thomas  confessed  that  he  too,  as  he  was  being 
borne  in  the  doud  fh>m  India,  had  seen  her  holy 
body  being  carried  by  the  angels  with  great  triumph 
into  heaven ;  and  tlut  on  his  crying  to  her  for  her 
blessing,  she  had  bestowed  upon  him  her  predoos 
Gfardle,  which  when  the  Apostles  saw  they  were 
gkd.^  Then  the  Apostles  were  carried  bade  eadi 
to  his  own  place. 

Joannii  ApottoU  de  Transitu  Btata  Martm  Vir-- 
gittU  Liber,  Elberiddas,  1854;  8,  MttiUmu  Epise. 
Sard,  de  Transitu  V.  M,  Uber,  apud  BibL  Max. 
Pair,  tom.  U.  pt  ii.  p.  212,  Lugd.  1677;  Jacob! 
a  Voragine  Legenda  Aurta,  ed.  Gnesse,  ch.  czix. 
p.  504,  Dresd.  1846;  John  Damasc  Serm.  de 
DormiL  Deipai-a,  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  857  ff.,  Venice, 
1748;  Andrew  of  Crete,  In  Dtntiut  Deiparm  Sernu 
m.  p.  115,  Paris,  1644;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Legends 
of  As  Madonna,  Lond.  1852;  Butler,  Lites  of 
the  Saints  m  Aug.  15;  Dressel,  £dita  et  inedUa 
Ejnphami  Monachi  et  Presbpteri,  p.  105,  Paris, 
1843.  |Tl8diendorf;^/Mca/j0Mes4poc.Ups.l866.] 


h  For  the  stoiy  of  this  Saeratiuimo  OuUohf  sIB 
puMseifed  at  Prato,  see  Mn.  Jameaon's  Ltgmds  eftk0 
Madonna^  p.  814,  Lond.  1868. 
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IV.  JewUk  tratSHoiu  rtiptcUng  A«r.  —  TImm 
Me  <if  a  very  diflereot  Dfttare  from  the  light-hearted 
fcay  tmlp  like  ttociei  which  we  have  recounted  above. 
We  flbould  eipeci  that  the  miraculoas  birth  of  our 
Lord  would  be  an  oocaaion  of  woffiug  to  the  un- 
beliering  Jewi,  and  we  find  this  to  be  the  case. 
To  the  Christian  believer  the  .Tewiifh  slander  b^ 
eooiet  in  the  prewnt  case  only  a  confirmation  of 
his  fiuth.  The  most  definite  and  outspoken  of 
these  sfamders  ii  that  which  is  contained  in  the 

book  eaOed  ^  W>  rmblH,   or   Toldoth  Jetu, 

It  was  grasped  aft  with  aviditj  by  Yoltairef  and 
dedszed  by  him  to  be  the  most  ancient  Jewish 
writing  directed  against  Christianity,  and  appar- 
ently ot  the  first  century.  It  was  written,  he  says, 
before  the  Go^iels,  and  is  altogether  contrary  to 
them  {LeUit  mr  Us  Jui/t).  It  is  proved  by 
AmmoQ  {BiUuek.  Theologie,  p.  263,  Eriang.  1801) 
to  be  a  composition  of  the  Idth  century,  and  by 
WsgoMeU  {Tela  ignea  Saiana;  ConfuL  Ubr. 
Tokkm  Je§ehu,  p.  12,  Altori;  1681)  to  be  urecon- 
dkble  with  the  earlier  Jewish  tales.  In  the  Gospel 
of  Nieodemua,  otherwise  called  the  Acts  of  Pibite, 
we  find  the  Jews  represented  as  charging  our  I»rd 
with  illegitimate  birth  (c  2).  The  date  of  this 
Gospel  is  about  the  end  of  the  third  century.  The 
origin  of  the  charge  is  refenvd  with  great  proba- 
btKty  by  Thilo  {Codtx  Apoer.  p.  527,  lips.  1832) 
to  the  circular  letters  of  the  Jews  mentioned  by 
Grothis  {ad  MaU.  xxvii.  ^,  et  ad  Act,  AposL 
mm.  22;  Op.  ii.  278  and  666,  Basil  1732),  which 
were  sent  from  Palestine  to  all  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues after  the  death  of  Christ,  with  the  view  of 
ttimAing  u  the  lawlem  and  atheistic  sect  which  had 
tsken  its  origin  firom  the  deceiver  Jesus  of  Galilee  " 
(jQsthL  ado,  Tryph,),  The  first  time  that  we  find 
it  openly  proclaimed  is  in  an  extract  made  by 
Origen  firom  the  work  of  Celsus,  which  he  is  reAi- 
tiBg.  Cefans  introduces  a  Jew  declaring  that  the 
BMther  of  Jesus  ^h  rod  yiifiorroSf  rinrovos  T^r 

Xf^l»ini¥  (  Conira  CeUwn,  c  28,  Origenis  Opm^ 
vnSL  59,  Berlin,  1845).  And  again,  ^  rod  Itiaou 
jt^ftrn^  xiov^a^  i^^Hr^ucm  bmh  rov  fanfi<rrtv<rafi4' 

rUrovn  4a^  rcrot  trrparUhmf  Ilcvtf^pa  towq/m 
(JKt  32).  Storici  to  the  same  eflbet  may  be  found 
in  the  Tahnud  —  not  in  the  Mishna,  which  dates 
from  the  second  oentuiy;  but  in  the  Gemara,  which 
isof. the  fifth  or  sixth  (see  TracL  Sanhedrm^  cap. 
vfi.  foL  67,  coL  1;  Shabbaik,  cap.  zii.  fol.  104,  eoL 
2;  snd  the  Midrask  KokeUth,  cap.  z.  5).  Kaba- 
■OS  Maorus,  in  the  ninth  century,  refers  to  the 
■as  story :  **  Jesum  filium  Ethnid  ctgusdam  Pan- 
ders adulteri,  mose  latronum  punitum  esse."  We 
then  come  to  the  Tbfdotk  Jesu,  in  which  these 
cdnmnie.  wcte  intend^  to  bTsummed  up  i 
ksrsBoniKd.  In  the  year  4671,  the  story  runs,  in 
the  nigs  of  King  Jamueua,  there  was  one  Joseph 
Bndcra  who  lived  at  Bethlehem.  In  the  same 
vSi^  there  was  a  widow  who  had  a  daughter 
ssoisd  Miriam,  who  was  betrothed  to  a  God-fesring 
MB  Bsmed  Johanan.  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
Joii|h  Ptedera  meeCfaig  with  Miriam  when  it  was 
dak,  dsedved  her  into  the  bdief  that  he  was 
MiittB  her  hosbend.  And  after  three  months 
Mmbi  eonsBlted  RabU  Simeon  Shetachides  what 
U  Andd  do  wUh  Miriam,  and  the  rabbi  advised 
Mm  to  bring  her  before  the  great  eoundL  But 
Mmbi  was  aahnmed  to  do  so,  and  instead  he  left 
liikBe»dw«oiandfivadatBM>ylon;  and  then 
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Miriam  brought  forth  a  son  and  gave  him  the  name 
of  Jehoshua.  The  rest  of  the  work,  which  has  no 
merit  in  a  litersry  aspect  or  otherwise,  contains  an 
account  of  .how  this  Jehoshua  gained  the  art  of 
woridng  miracles  by  stealing  the  knowledge  of  the 
unmentionable  name  firom  the  Temple;  h<m  he  was 
defeated  by  the  superior  magical  arts  of  one  Juda; 
and  how  at  last  he  vras  crucified,  and  his  body 
hidden  under  a  watercourse.  It  is  ofiensive  to 
make  use  of  sacred  names  in  connection  with  such 
tales;  but  in  Wagenseil's  quaint  words  we  may 
reoolleet,  '*  h«o  nomina  non  atUnere  ad  Servatorem 
Nostrum  aut  beatissimam  illius  matrem  cceteroeque 
quos  significare  ridentur,  sed  designari  iis  a  Diab- 
olo  supposita  Spectra,  Larvas,  I^emures,  Lamias, 
Stryges,  aut  si  quid  turpius  istis "  ( Teia  Ignttk 
SaUmmj  Liber  Toldoe  JetchUy  p.  2,  Altorf;  1681). 
It  is  a  curious  thing  that  a  Pandera  or  Psnther 
has  been  introduced  into  the  geneak>gy  of  our 
Lord  by  Epiphanius  (Hares,  kxviii.)  who  makes 
him  grandfitther  of  Joseph,  and  by  John  of  Da- 
mascus (De  Fide  orthodooM^  iv.  15),  who  makes 
him  the  fether  of  Barpanther  and  grandfether  of 
St.  Mary. 

y.  Mohammedan  Traditions,  —  These  are  again 
cast  in  a  totally  diflkent  moukl  flx>m  those  of  the 
Jews.  The  Mohammedans  had  no  purpose  to  serve 
in  spreading  calumnious  stories  as  to  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  and  accordingly  we  find  none  of  the  Jewish 
malignity  about  their  traditions.  Mohammed  and 
his  foUowers  appear  to  have  gathered  up  the  floatmg 
oriental  traditions  which  originated  in  the  legen£ 
of  St.  Mary*s  eariy  years,  given  above,  and  to  have 
drawn  ttom  them  and  from  the  Bible  indifferently. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Koran  had  an  ob- 
ject in  magnifying  St  Mary,  and  that  this  was  to 
insinuate  that  the  Son  was  of  no  other  nature  than 
the  mother.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  Im  the 
case.  Mohammed  seems  merely  to  have  written 
down  what  had  come  to  hisears  about  her,  without 
definite  theok>gical  purpose  or  inquiry. 

Mary  was,  according  to  the  Koran,  the  daughter 
of  Amnun  (sur.  iiL)  and  the  sister  of  Aaron  (sur. 
six.)*  Mohammed  can  hardly  be  absolved  frt>m  hav- 
ing here  confounded  Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses  with 
Mary  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  It  is  possible  indeed 
Uiat  he  may  have  meant  different  persons,  and  such 
is  the  opinion  of  Sale  (Koran,  pp.  38  and  261),  and 
of  D'Herbefot  (BibL  Orient  in  voc.  ** Miriam"); 
but  the  opposite  view  is  more  likely  (see  Guadagnoli, 
ApoL  pro  reL  Christ  ch.  viU.  p.  277,  Rom.  1631). 
Indeed,  some  of  the  Mohammedan  commentators 
have  been  driven  to  account  for  the  chronological 
difiSculty,  by  saying  that  Miriam  was  miraculously 
kept  alive  from  the  days  of  Moses  in  order  that  she 
might  be  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Her  mother  Hannah 
dedicated  her  to  the  Lord  while  still  in  the  womb, 
and  at  her  birth  *<cainmended  her  and  her  fhture 
issue  to  the  protection  of  God  against  Satan.**  And  . 
Hannah  brought  the  chiM  to  the  Temple  to  be 
educated  by  the  priests,  and  the  priests  disputed 
among  themselves  who  should  take  chaige  of  her. 
Zachfuias  maintained  that  it  was  his  office,  beeause 
he  had  married  her  aunt  But  when  the  others 
would  not  give  up  their  daims,  it  was  determined 
that  the  matter  sfaouM  be  decided  by  k)t  So  they 
went  to  the  river  Jordan,  twenty-seven  of  them, 
each  man  with  his  rod;  and  they  threw  their  rods 
into  the  river,  and  none  of  them  floated  save  that 
of  Z^httrias,  whereupon  the  care  of  the  child  was 
eommittedtoh{m(A]Beidawi;Jalla]o*ddin).  Then 
Zaeharias  pbced  hiar  in  an  inner  ehambsr  by  herssif  * 
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and  though  he  kq>t  seveo  doors  erer  locked  upon 
her,<>  he  always  found  her  abundantly  supplied  with 
provisioDS  which  God  sent  her  from  paradise,  winter 
fruits  in  summerf  and  summer  fhiit^  in  winter. 
And  the  angels  said  unto  her,  *'  0  Mary,  verily  God 
hath  chosen  thee,  and  hath  purified  thee,  and,  hath 
chosen  thee  above  all  the  women  of  the  world  *' 
(Koran^  sur.  iii.)>  And  she  retired  to  a  place  to- 
wards the  East,  and  Gabriel  appeared  unto  her  and 
said,  **  Verily  I  am  the  messenger  of  thy  Lord,  and 
am  sent  to  give  thee  a  holy  Son  "  (sur.  xix.).  And 
the  angels  said,  "  0  Mary,  verily  God  sendeth  thee 
good  tidings  that  thou  sludt  bear  the  Word  proceed- 
ing from  Himself:  His  name  shall  be  Christ  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Mary,  honorable  in  this  world  and  in 
the  world  to  come,  and  one  of  them  who  approach 
near  to  the  presence  of  God :  and  he  shall  speak 
unto  men  in  bis  cradle  and  when  he  is  grown  up; 
and  he  shall  be  one  of  the  righteous."  And  she 
said,  "  How  shall  I  have  a  son,  seeing  I  know  not  a 
man  ?  "  The  angel  said,  >'  So  God  createth  that 
which  He  pleaseth:  when  He  decreeth  a  thing.  He 
only  saith  unto  it,  *  Be,'  and  it  is.  God  shall  teach 
him  the  scripture  and  wisdom,  and  the  law  and  the 
gospel,  and  shall  appoint  him  his  apostle  to  the 
children  of  Israel  '*  (sur.  iii.).  So  God  breathed  of 
his  Spirit  into  the  womb  of  Mary ;  ^  and  she  pre- 
served her  chastity  (sur.  Ixn.);  for  the  Jews  have 
spoken  against  her  a  grievous  calumny  (sur.  iv.). 
And  she  conceived  a  son,  and  retired  with  him  apart 
to  a  distant  place;  and  the  pains  of  childbirth  came 
upon  hor  near  the  Utink  of  a  palm-tree;  and  God 
provided  a  rivulet  for  her,  and  she  sliook  the  palm- 
tree,  and  it  let  M  ripe  dates,  and  she  ate  and  drank, 
and  was  calm.  Then  she  carried  the  child  in  her 
arms  to  her  people;  but  they  said  that  it  was  a 
strange  thing  she  had  done.  Then  she  made  signs 
to  the  child  to  answer  them ;  and  he  said,  **  Verily 
I  am  the  sen-ant  of  God:  He  hath  given  me  the 
book  of  the  gospel,  and  hath  appointed  me  a 
prophet;  and  He  hath  made  me  blessed,  whereso- 
ever I  shall  be;  and  hath  commanded  me  to  observe 
prayer  and  to  give  alms  so  long  as  I  shall  live; 
and  He  hath  mi^  me  dutifbl  towards  my  mother, 
and  hath  not  made  me  proud  or  unhappy:  and 
peace  be  on  me  the  day  whereon  I  was  born,  and 
the  day  whereon  I  shall  die,  and  the  day  whereon 
1  shall  be  raised  to  life."  This  was  Jesus  the  Son 
of  Mary,  the  Word  of  Truth  concerning  whom 
they  doubt  (sur.  xix.). 

Mohammed  is  reported  to  have  said  that  many 
men  have  arrived  at  perfection,  but  only  four 
women ;  and  that  these  are,  Asia  the  wife  of  Pha- 
raoh, Mary  the  daughter  of  Amram,  his  first  wife 
Khad^ah,  and  his  daughter  F&Uma. 

llie  commentators  on  the  Koran  tell  us  that 
every  person  who  comes  into  the  world  is  touched 
at  his  birth  by  the  Devil,  and  therefore  cries  out; 
,  out  that  God  placed  a  veil  between  Mary  and  her 
Son  and  the  Evil  Spirit,  so  that  he  oouki  not  reach 
ibem.  For  which  reason  they  were  neither  of  them 
/uiHy  of  sin,  like  the  rest  of  the  chiklren  of  Adam, 
uiis  privi^ge  they  had  in  answer  to  Hannah's  prayer 
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for  their  protection  from  Satan.  (JaUak»'ddin ;  AI 
Beidawi;  Kltada.)  The  Immaculate  Conception 
therefore,  we  may  note,  was  a  Mohammedan  doe- 
trine  six  centuries  before  any  Christian  theologians 
or  schoolmen  maintained  it. 

Sale,  Kwan,  pp.  39,  79,  S50,  458,  I^ud.  1734; 
Warner,  Con^DentUum  Histaricum  eorum  qua  Mu- 
hammedani  de  Chriito  tradidervnt^  Lugd.  Bat. 
1643;  Guadagnoli,  Apologia  pro  Chrittiana  Re- 
Uyime,  Rom.  1631;  D'Herbelot,  Bibiiotheqtte  Ori- 
enUde,  p.  583,  Paris,  1697;  Weil,  BibHsdte  JUgtn- 
den  der  MiueUndnner^  p.  230,  Frankf.  1845. 

VI.  Emblem*. — There  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  when  all  the  expressions  used  in  the 
l>ook  of  Canticles  were  applied  at  once  to  St.  Mary. 
Consequently  all  the  eastern  metaphors  of  king 
Solomon  have  been  hardened  into  symbols,  and  rep- 
resented in  pictures  or  sculpture,  and  attached  to 
her  in  popular  litanies.  The  same  method  of  inter- 
pretation was  applied  to  certain  parts  of  the  book 
of  the  Revelation.  Her  chief  emblems  are  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  (Rev.  xii.  1;  Cant  vi.  10).  The 
name  of  Star  of  the  Sea  b  also  given  her,  finom  a 
fenoiful  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  her  name. 
She  is  the  Rose  of  Sharon  (Cant  ii.  1),  and  the 
Uly  (ii.  2),  the  Tower  of  David  (iv.  4),  the  Moun- 
tain of  Myrrh  and  the  Hill  of  Frankincense  (iv.  6), 
the  Garden  enclosed,  the  Spring  shut  up,  the  Foun- 
tain sealed  (iv.  12),  the  Tower  of  Ivory  (vii.  4),  the 
Palm-tree  (vd.  7),  the  Closed  Gate  (Ex.  xliv.  3). 
There  is  no  end  to  these  metaphorical  titles.  See 
Mrs.  Jameson's  Legend*  of  the  Madonna^  and  the 
ordinary  Litanies  of  the  B.  Virgin, 

VII.  CuUus  of  the  Bleued  \'%rgin.  —  We  do  not 
enter  into  the  theok)gical  bearings  of  the  worship  of 
St.  Mary;  but  we  shall  have  Mt  our  task  incom- 
plete if  we  do  not  add  a  short  historical  sketch  of 
the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  devo- 
tion to  her.  What  was  its  origin  ?  Certainly  not 
the  Bible.  There  is  not  a  word  there  from  which 
it  could  be  inferred;  nor  in  the  Creeds;  nor  in  the 
Fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries.  W^e  may  scan 
each  page  that  they  have  left  us,  and  we  shall  find 
nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
in  the  supposed  works  of  Hermas  and  Barnabas, 
nor  in  the  real  works  of  Clement,  Ignatius,  and 
Polycarp:  that  is,  the  doctrine  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  1st  century.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
in  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian :  that  is,  in  the 
2d  century.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Ori- 
gen,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Cyprian,  Methodius, 
Lactaiitius:  that  is,  in  the  3d  century.  There  ii 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  Eusebius,  .Athanasius,  Cyril 
of  Jenualem,  Hilary,  Macarius,  E^iiphanius,  B&sil, 
Gregory  Naxianzen,  Ephrem  Syrus,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Ambrose:  that  is,  in  the  4th  century. 
There  is  nothmg  of  the  sort  In  Chrysostom,  Augus- 
tine, Jerome,  iSisil  of  Seleucia,  Orosius,  Sedulius, 
Isidore,  Theodoret,  Prosper,  Vincentius  Lirinensis, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Popes  Leo,  Hilarius,  Simpli- 
dus,  Fdix,  Gelasius,  Anastasius,  Symmachus:  that 
is,  in  the  5th  century.^    Whence,  then,  did  ii 


adder  and  a  door  always  kept  locked. 

b  The  commentators  have  explained  this  expression 
IB  fignU^ing  the  bivath  of  Gabriel  (Tahya ;  JaUalo'd- 
lln).     But  this  does  sot  seem  to  have  been  Moham- 


c  Other  stories  make  the  only  entrance  to  be  by  a  tnrgus,  the  Homily  attributed  to  St  Athanastos  eon- 


c  n  Origen*s  Lament,"  the  "  TbrseDlsooaiMS  "  pab- 
4sbed  by  YosMos  as  the  work  of  Qrofocj  Ttaauiaa- 


taining  an  invocation  of  St.  Mary,  the  Panegyric  at- 
tributed to  St.  Eplphanios,  the  "Christ  Saffertng,'* 
and  the  Oration  containing  the  story  of  Justina  and 
St.  Cyprian,  attributed  to  Gregory  Nasiansen;  the 
Xulogy  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  the  Prayer  attributed 
to  Sphrem  Synu ;  the  Book  of  Meditations  attributed 
to  St  Aii^pi^ine ;  the  Two  Seiraaos  suppoaed  to  have 
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I?  ThflTO  it  noi  a  ihaaow  of  doul>t  that  the 
_  I  of  the  wonhip  of  St  Mary  it  to  be  found  in 
tbe'apoerjphal  Icgeodt  of  lier  birth  and  of  her  death 
wfaidi  we  bav«  given  abofe.  There  we  find  the  germ 
of  wliat  afienwdt  expanded  into  itt  pieeent  por- 
ttBtont  proportiont.  Some  of  the  legendt  of  her 
birth  are  at  earij  m  the  2d  or  dd  century.  They 
were  the  production  of  the  Gnottici,  and  were  nnan- 
imootly  and  firmly  rejected  by  the  Church  of  the 
firrt  five  eenturiet  at  fiJmlout  and  lieretical.  The 
Gnottk  tradition  teemt  to  have  been  handed  on  to 
the  Collyridiant,  whom  we  find  denounced  by  Epi- 
phaniot  for  worshipping  the  Virgin  Mary.  They 
were  regarded  at  ditUnctly  liereticaL  llie  wordt 
which  tluB  Father  utei  retpeeting  them  were  prob- 
ably ejcprettive  of  the  tentimentt  of  the  entire 
Chureh  in  the  4th  century.  ^  The  whole  thing/' 
he  tays,  ^  it  foolith  and  ttrange,  and  it  a  device 
and  deceit  of  the  Devil  Let  Mary  be  in  honor. 
Lei  tlie  Lord  lie  wonhipped.  Let  no  one  worship 
Mary  **  (Epiph.  Har,  Ixxzix.,  Op.  p.  1066,  Parit, 
16SS).  Down  to  the  time  of  the  Mettorian  con- 
troveray,  the  cti^t  of  the  Bletted  Virgin  would 
appear  to  have  been  wholly  external  to  the 
Oiareh,  and  to  have  been  regarded  at  heretical. 
But  the  Nestorian  eontroveraiet  produced  a  great 
change  of  tentiment  in  men*s  mindt.  Nettoriut 
had  maintained,  or  at  lettt  it  was  the  tendency  of 
Netiorianitm  to  maintain,  not  only  that  our  Lord 
had  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human  (which 
wat  right),  but  also  that  He  wat  two  perMMit,  in 
taeh  aori  that  the  child  bora  of  Bfary  was  not 
divine,  hot  merely  an  ordinary  human  being,  until 
the  dirinity  subsequently  united  itself  to  Him. 
Tliit  wat  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in 
the  year  431;  and  tha  title  Bwrdicos,  loosely 
trsnslated  "Mother  of  God,"  was  sanctioned. 
rhe  ol^eet  of  the  CooncU  and  of  the  AnU-Netto- 
riaoB  wat  in  no  sense  to  add  honor  to  the  mother, 
b«t  to  maintain  the  true  doctrine  with  respect  to 
the  Son.  Nevertheleas  the  result  was  to  magnify 
the  mother,  and,  after  a  time,  at  the  expense  of 
the  too.  For  now  the  title  e«or^KOf  became  a 
shibboleth;  and  in  art  the  representation  of  the 
Madonna  and  ChiM  became  this  expression  of  or- 
thodox beUet  Vefj  soon  tha'pnrpose  for  which 
the  title  and  the  picture  were  fbst  sanctioned  be- 
eaoM  fiMgotten,  and  the  veneration  of  St.  Mary 
began  to  spread  within  the  Church,  at  it  had  pre- 
viouly  exittod  external  to  it.  The  legendt  too 
were  no  longer  treated  to  roughly  at  before.  The 
Gooetfet  were  not  now  obje^  of  dread.  Nesto- 
riaos,  and  afterwards  Iconoclasts,  were  objects  of 
iHtRd.  The  old  fiibles  wen  winked  at,  and  thus 
ihtf  **  beeame  the  mythology  of  Christianity,  uni- 
vernsAy  credited  among  the  Southern  nations  of 
fioope,  while  many  St  the  dogmas,  which  they 
tec  groondad  upon,  have,  at  a  mSurtl  consequence, 
eiept  fflto  the  foith  '*  (Lord  lindsay,  Chrutian 
Jrf,  L  p.  xL  Lood.  1847).  From  this  time  the 
wOTsbip  of  St.  Mary  grew  apace.  It  agreed  well 
with  many  natural  aspirations  of  the  heart  To 
paiai  the  mother  of  the  Saviour  an  ideal  wonum, 
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with  til  the  grtce  and  tenderness  of  womanhood, 
and  yet  with  none  of  its  weaknesses,  and  then  to 
M  <k>wn  and  worship  the  image  which  the  imag- 
ination had  set  up,  was  what  might  easily  happen, 
and  what  did  happen.  Evidence  wis  not  atked 
for.  Perfection  "  was  becoming  *'  to  the  mother  of 
the  Lord;    therefore  she  was  perfiact    Adoration 

was  befitting  *'  on  the  part  of  Christians;  there- 
fore they  gave  it  Any  tales  attributed  to  antiquity 
were  received  as  genuine;  any  revelations  supposed 
to  be  made  to  &vored  saints  were  accepted  as  true: 
and  the  Madonna  reigned  as  queen  in  heaven,  in 
earth,  in  purgatory,  and  over  hell.  We  learn  the 
present  state  of  the  religious  regard  in  which  she  b 
held  throughout  the  south  of  Europe  fhmi  St  Al- 
Ibnto  de  Liguori,  whose  every  wcntl  is  vouched  for 
by  the  whole  weight  of  his  Church's  authority. 
FVom  the  Glories  of  Mary^  translated  firom  the 
original,  and  published  in  London  in  1852,  we  find 
that  St  Mary  is  Queen  of  Mercy  (p.  13)  and 
Mother  of  all  mankind  (p.  23),  our  Life  (p.  62), 
our  Protectress  in  death  (p.  71),  the  Hope  of  all 
(p.  79),  our  only  Befuge,  Help,  and  Asylum  (p 
81);  tiie  Propitiatory  of  the  whole  worid  (p.  81); 
the  one  City  of  Refhge  (p.  89);  the  Comfbrtress  of 
the  world,  the  Refuge  of  the  Unfortunate  (p.  100); 
our  Patroness  (p.  106);  Queen  of  Heaven  and  Hell 
(p.  110);  our  Protectress  f^om  the  Divine  Justice 
and  fh>m  the  Devil  (p.  116);  the  I^der  of  Para- 
dise, the  (jato  of  Heaven  (p.  121);  the  Mediatrix 
of  grace  (p.  124);  the  Dispenser  of  all  graces  (p. 
128);  the  Helper  of  the  Redemption  (p.  133);  the 
Cooperator  in  our  Justification  (p.  133);  a  tender 
Advocate  (p.  145);  Omnipotent  (p.  146):  the  sin- 
gular Refi4;e  of  the  lost  (p.  156);  the  great  Peace- 
maker (p.  165);  the  Throne  prepared  in  mercy  (p. 
165);  the  Way  of  Salvation  (p.  200);  the  Medi- 
atrix of  Angels  (p.  278).  In  short,  she  is  the  Way 
(p.  200),  the  Door  (p.  688),  the  Mediator  (p.  295), 
the  Intercessor  (p.  129),  tiie  Advocate  (p.  144),  tite 
Redeemer  (p.  276),  the  Saviour  (p.  843). 

Thus,  then,  in  the  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgb) 
there  are  two  distinctiy  marked  periods.  The  &«t 
is  that  which  commences  with  the  apostolic  times, 
snd  brings  us  down  to  the  dose  of  the  century  in 
which  the  Omncil  of  Ephesus  was  held,  during  which 
time  the  worship  of  St  Mary  was  wholly  external 
to  the  Church,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Church  at 
heretical,  and  confined  to  Gnottic  and  0>Uyridian 
heretict.  The  second  period  commences  with  the  Gth 
century,  when  it  b^gan  to  spread  within  the  Church ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  shock  given  it  by  the  Refornia- 
tftn,  has  continued  to  spread,  as  shown  by  Ligu- 
ori's  teaching;  and  is  spreading  still,  as  shown  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  papal  decree  of  December  8, 
1854,  has  been,  not  universally  indeed,  but-  yet  gen- 
erally, received.  Even  befbre  that  decree  was  issued, 
the  sound  of  the  word  •«  deification  *'  had  been 
heard  with  reference  to  St  BCaiy  (Newman,  Etta^ 
on  Devetopment^  p.  409,  Lond.  1S46);  and  she  had 
been  plaoiMl  in  **a  throne  fiur  above  all  created 
powers,  mediatorial,  intercessory  ;  **  she  had  been 
invested  with  *^%  title  archetypal;  with  a  crown 


ton  MlvOTMl  by  Pope  Lm  on  the  Fetst  of  the  An< 
aawlsTlon,  —  art  all  sportous.  See  Moral  and  Dtwh 
timat  Tkoologf  of  the  Oamk  pf  Rom*  (BCosley,  Lend. 
nSTV  The  Oeatloo  of  Oiegocy,  eoataloiag  the  story 
«f  JaadM  aad  Qypriaa,  is  rstalnvl  by  the  Benedkeine 
:  and  they  prooonnoe  that  nowhere 
I  cT  the  Plissia  Tirgln  Mary  so 
I  is  the  4th  eentury. 
Ui 


Tiks  words  are :  '^  JusCina  . . .  meditating  on  these  in- 
stances (and  beseeching  the  Virgin  Mary  to  assist  a 
virgin  in  peril),  throws  befbrs  her  the  eharm  of  flist* 
log.**  It  is  shown  to  be  spurious  by  Tyler  ( Wonkip 
oftht  BUiMd  Virgin,  p.  878,  Lond.  1844).  Bven  sup- 
pose it  were  genuine,  the  contrast  between  the  strong- 
est psssage  of  the  4th  century  and  the  onUnaij  1b»- 
gUBfs  of  tbe  19th  would  be  sofflelent^  striking. 
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btif^i  M  the  momiog  star;  a  glory  iwaing  from 
the  Etenud  Throne;  robet  pure  as  the  heavens; 
and  a  ioeptre  over  nii^(Und,  p.  406). 

YIU.  ffer  Amun^on.  —  Not  onlj  religions 
aentiments,  but  heU  grew  up  in  ezactlj  the  same 
way.  The  Assumption  of  St  Mary  is  a  bet,  or 
an  alleged  fiiet  How  has  it  come  to  be  accepted ! 
At  the  end  of  the  6th  century  we  find  that  there 
existed  a  book,  J)e  Transitu  Vtrffinis  Maria, 
which  was  condemned  by  Pope  Gelasius  as  apocry- 
phal, lliis  book  is  without  doubt  the  oldest  form 
of  the  legend,  of  which  the  books  ascribed  to  St. 
Blelito  and  St.  John  are  variations.  Down  to  the 
end  of  the  5th  century,  then,  the  story  of  the  As- 
sumption was  external  to  the  Church,  and  distinctly 
looked  upon  by  the  Church  as  belonging  to  the 
heretics  and  not  to  her.  But  then  came  the  change 
of  sentiment  already  referred  to,  consequent  on  the 
Nestorian  controversy.  The  desire  to  protest  against 
the  early  fables  which  had  been  spread  abroad  by 
the  heretics  was  now  passed  away,  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  the  desire  to  magniify  her  who  had 
brought  forth  Him  who  waa  God.  Accordingly  a 
writer,  whose  date  Baroniuv  fixes  at  about  this 
time  {Ann,  EccL  I  347,  Lucca,  1738),  suggested 
the  possibility  of  the  Assumption,  but  declared  his 
inability  to  decide  the  question.  The  letter  in 
which  this  possibility  or  probability  is  thrown  out 
came  to  be  attributed  to  St.  Jerome,  and  may  be 
still  found  among  his  works,  entitled  AdPaukm  ei 
Etutochitun  dt  ABSumptione  B.  VirginU  (t.  82, 
Paris,  1706).  About  the  same  time,  probably,  or 
rather  later,  an  insertion  (now  recognized  on  all 
hands  to  be  a  forgery)  was  made  in  Eusebius* 
Chrooide,  to  the  eflfect  that  "  in  the  year  a.  d.  48 
Mary  the  Yii^  waa  taken  up  into  heaven,  as 
some  wrote  that  they  had  it  revealed  to  them.*' 
Another  tract  was  written  to  prove  that  the  As- 
sumption was  not  a  thing  in  itself  unlikely;  and 
this  came  to  be  attributed  to  St.  Augustine,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  his  works;  and  a 
sermon,  with  a  similtf  purport,  was  ascribed  to 
St  Athanasius.  Thus  the  names  of  Euaebius, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  and  others,  came 
to  be  quoted  as  maintaining  the  truth  of  the  As- 
sumption. The  first  writers  within  the  Church  in 
whose  extant  writings  we  find  the  Assumption  as- 
serted, are  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  6th  century, 
who  has  merely  copied  Melito's  book,  De  TrantUu 
(De  Glor.  Mart,  tib.  i.  c  4;  Migne,  71,  p.  708); 
Andrew  of  Crete,  who  probably  lived  in  the  7th 
century;  and  John  of  Damascus,  who  lived  at  the 
be^ning  of  tiie  8th  century.  The  last  of  tUse 
authors  refers  to  the  Euthymiao  history  as  stating 
that  Mardan  and  Pulcheria  being  in  search  of  the 
body  of  St  Mary,  sent  to  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  to 
Inquire  for  it  Juvenal  replied,  "  In  the  holy  and 
divinely  inspired  Scriptures,  indeed,  nothing  is  re- 
corded of  the  departure  of  the  holy  Mary,  Mother 
of  God.  But  fix>m  an  ancient  and  most  true  tra- 
dition we  have  recdved,  that  at  the  time  of  her 
glorious  Ming  asleep  all  the  holy  Apostles,  who 
were  going  thirough  the  world  for  the  salvation  of 
the  nations,  borne  aloft  in  a  moment  of  time,  came 
together  to  Jerusalem ;  and  when  they  wefe  near 
her  they  had  a  vision  of  angels,  and  divine  melody 
was  haird;  and  then  with  divine  and  more  than 
Evenly  melody  she  delivered  her  holy  soul  into 
the  hands  of  God  in  an  unspeakable  manner.   But 
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that  which  had  borne  God,  being  carried  with  aii- 
gelio  and  apostolic  psalmody,  with  ftmeral  rites  was 
deposited  in  a  ooflSn  at  Gethsemane.  In  this  place 
the  chorus  and  singing  of  the  angels  continued 
three  whole  days.  But  after  three  days,  on  the 
angelic  music  ceasing,  those  of  the  Aposties  who 
were  present  opened  the  tomb,  as  one  of  them, 
Thomas,  had  been  absent,  and  on  his  arrival  wished 
to  adore  the  body  which  had  borne  God.  But  her 
all  glorious  body  they  could  not  find;  but  they 
found  the  linen  ck)thes  lying,  and  they  were  filled 
with  an  ineflhble  odor  of  sweetness  which  pro- 
ceeded from  them,  llien  they  dosed  the  coffin. 
And  they  were  astonisbed  at  the  mysterious  won- 
der; and  they  came  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  He  who  had  chosen  to  take  flesh  of  the  Viipn 
Mary,  and  to  become  a  man,  and  to  be  bom  of 
her— God  the  Word,  the  Lord  of  Gkry  — and 
had  preserved  her  virginity  after  birth,  was  also 
pleased,  after  her  departure,  to  honor  her  immac- 
ulate and  unpolluted  body  with  incorruption,  and 
to  translate  her  before  the  common  resurrection  of 
all  men*'  (St  Joan.  Damasc  Op,  ii.  880,  Venice, 
1748).  It  is  quite  dear  that  this  is  the  same  le- 
gend as  that  i^ch  we  have  before  given.  Here, 
then,  we  see  it  bronght  over  the  borden  and 
planted  within  the  Church,  if  this  ^  Euthymiac 
history  "  is  to  be  accepted  as  veritable,  by  Juvenal 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  6th  century,  or  else  by  Gregory 
of  Tours  in  the  6th  century,  or  by  Andrew  of 
Crete  in  the  7th  century,  or  finally,  by  John  of 
Damascus  in  the  8th  century  (see  his  three  J7om- 
tUeM  on  the  8kq>  of  the  BUieed  Virgin  Mary,  Op. 
ii.  857-886 ).«  The  same  legend  is  given  in  a 
slightly  different  fonn  as  veritable  history  by 
Nioepborus  Callistus  in  the  13th  century  (Nioe[A. 
i.  171,  Pluis,  1630);  and  the  fact  of  the  Assump- 
tion is  stereotyped  in  the  Breviary  Services  for 
August  16th  (Brev.  Rom,  pars  asL  p.  661,  Miba, 
1851).  Hera  again,  then,  we  see  a  legend  originated 
by  heretics,  and  rtaiaining  external  to  the  Church 
till  the  dose  of  the  6th  century,  creeping  into  the 
Church  during  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  and 
finally  ratified  by  the  authority  both  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople.  See  Baronius,  Ann,  Kcd,  (i.  844, 
Lucca,  1738),  9Xi&  Martyrotogimn  (p.  314,  Paris, 
1607J. 

IX.  Her  Immaeulale  Conception,  —  Similarly 
with  regard  to  the  sinlessness  of  St  Mary,  which 
has  issued  hi  the  dogma  of  the  Immacukte  Con- 
ception. Down  to  the  dose  of  the  5th  century 
the  sentiment  with  respect  to  her  was  identical 
with  that  which  is  expressed  by  theokigians  of  the 
Church  of  England  (see  Pearson,  On  the  Creed). 
She  was  regarded  as  **  highly  fiiTored ; "  as  a  woman 
arriving  as  near  the  perfection  of  womanhood  as  H 
was  possible  for  human  nature  to  arrive,  but  yet 
liable  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  and  some- 
times led  away  by  them.  Thus,  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury, Tertulllan  represents  her  as  guilty  of  unbelief 
(De  came  Christ*,  vii.  316,  and  Atif,  JMcardon, 
iv.  19,  p.  433,  Paris,  1695).  In  the  8d  century, 
Origen  interprets  the  sword  which  was  to  pierce  her 
bosom  as  bdng  her  unbelief,  which  caused  her  to 
be  ofieuded  {Horn,  in  Luc,  xvii.  lit  95i,  Paris, 
1733).  In  the  4th  century  St  BasU  gives  the 
same  interpretation  of  Simeon's  words  {Ep.  260,  ill. 
400,  Paris,  1721);  and  St  Hilaiy  speaks  of  her 
as  having  to  come  into  the  severity  of  the  final 
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iiln  P9,  czix.  p.  863,  Paris,  1693).  In 
the  sell  entnry  St.  QiiTiottom  ipaJu  of  the 
•^taemdrt  amUtioo,*'  *«iboliah  airoguwy/*  and 
*•  fmiii-gferj,"  wlueh  made  her  ataod  and  desire 
lo  apeak  with  Him  (rlL  467,  Parit,  1718);  and 
St.  Cyril  of  Akxandri*  (to  entirely  is  he  misrepre- 
■ented  bj  popular  writers)  speaks  of  her  as  foiling 
in  faith  when  present  at  the  Passion  —  as  being 
wtaker  in  the  spiritoal  life  than  St.  Peter — as  being 
entructed  to  St  John,  because  he  was  capable  of 
trplarfring  to  her  the  mjstery  of  the  Croes  —  as 
iniaior  to  the  Apostles  in  knowledge  and  belief  of 
the  Besmrectkm  (iv.  1064,  vi.  391,  Paris,  1638). 
It  is  plain  from  these  and  other  passages,  which 
might  be  quoted,  that  the  idea  of  St.  Mary*s  exemp- 
tkm  from  even  aetual  sins  of  infirmity  and  imperfec- 
tioB,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  external  to  the  Church. 
Kevcrtheless  there  grew  up,  as  was  most  natural,  a 
practice  of  looking  upon  St.  Mary  as  an  example  to 
other  women,  and  investing  her  with  an  ideal  char- 
acter of  beauty  and  sweetness.  A  very  beautiAU 
piotore  of  what  a  giri  ought  to  be  is  drawn  by  St. 
Ambrose  {De  Virgm.  iL  9,  p.  164,  Paris,  1690), 
and  attached  to  St  Mary.  It  is  drawn  wholly 
from  the  imagination  (as  may  be  seen  by  his  mak- 
ing one  of  her  characteristics  to  be  that  she  never 
went  out  of  doors  except  when  she  accompanied  her 
parents  to  cfanrefa),  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  which 
is  in  any  way  superhuman.  Similariy  we  find  St 
Jerome  speaking  of  the  clear  Hght  of  Mary  hiding 
the  fitUe  fires  of  other  women,  such  as  Anna  and 
EBsaheth  (ri.  671>  Verona,  1734).  St  Augustine 
lakes  ua  a  step  further.  He  again  and  again  speaks 
of  lier  as  under  original  sin  (iv.  241,  x.  654,  Ac, 
Paris,  1700);  bot  with  respect  to  her  adwU  aia  he 
says  that  be  wouU  rather  not  enter  on  the  ques- 
tfeo,  for  it  was  possible  (how  could  we  teU  ?)  that 
God  had  giren  her  sufficient  grace  to  keep  her  free 
from  actual  sin  (x.  144).  At  this  time  the  change 
of  mind  before  referred  to,  as  originated  by  the 
Keitorian  coatrovenies,  was  spreading  within  the 
drardi;  and  it  became  more  and  more  the  general 
Wfief  tkst  St  Mary  was  preserved  fh>m  actual  sin 
by  the  grace  of  God.  This  opinion  IumI  become 
tfanoafc  uniTcrsal  in  the  13th  century.  And  now  a 
further  step  was  taken.  It  was  maintained  by  St 
Beraud  that  St  Ifiny  was  conceived  in  original 
sha,  baft  that  htkn  her  birth  she  was  cleansed  fh>m 
It  fike  John  the  Baptist  and  Jeremiah.  This  was 
ttie  sentiment  of  the  13th  century,  as  shown  by  the 
wuris  of  Peter  Lombard  {SetOenU  lib.  iii.  dist  3), 
AWxandfT  of  Hales  {Sum.  ThtoL  num.  ii.  art  S), 
Albcrtas  Magnus  {StntaU.  lib.  lit. dist  3),  and 
Thooaas  Aqidnas  {Sum.  TheoL  quast  xxvU.  art. 
1,  and  Comm.  m  JJb.  SenttnL  dist.  3,  quasst  1). 
briy  in  the  14th  century  died  J.  Duns  Scotus,  and 
he  is  the  first  theologian  or  sdwolman  who  threw 
OBi  as  a  possibility  the  klea  of  an  Immaculate  Con- 
seption,  wliich  would  exempt  St  Mary  flrom  original 
Si  weO  as  actual  sin.  This  opinion  had  been  grow- 
ing op  for  the  two  prerkNis  centuries,  having  orig- 
faSbed  apparently  in  France,  and  baring  been 
siiflpled,  to  St  Bemard^s  indignation,  by  (he  can- 
owofLyeos.  From  this  time  ((>rward  there  was  a 
BhaggW  between  the  maculate  and  immaculate  con* 
wpliiinhls,  which  las  led  at  length  to  the  decree  of 
llSssBiiifr  8, 1854,  but  wfakh  has  not  ceased  with 
Oatdeerse.  Here,  then,  we  may  mark  four  distinct 
ftMies  with  respwA  to  the  sinleasness  of  St  Mary. 
Hm  fci*  Is  thai  of  the  early  Church  to  the  ckise 
sfliteMhMDtiiry.  It  ta^bi  that  St  Mary  was 
m  ki  et^M  ■in,wai  fiable  to  astoal  sin,  and 
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that  she  flell  into  sins  of  infirmity.  The  second 
extends  ihnn  the  ekise  of  the  5th  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury. It  taught  that  St  Mary  was  bom  in  original 
sin,  but  by  (xod*s  grace  was  saved  from  falling  into 
actual  sins.  The  third  is  par  excellence  that  of 
the  13th  century.  It  taught  that  St.  Mary  was 
conceived  in  original  sin,  but  was  sanctified  in  the 
womb  before  birth.  The  fourth  may  be  found 
obscurely  existing,  but  only  existing  to  be  con- 
demned, in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries;  brought 
into  the  light  by  the  speeuUtions  of  Scotus  and 
his  followers  in  the  14th  century;  thenceforward 
running  parallel  with  and  struggling  with  the 
ioncti/lcata  m  utero  theory,  till  it  obtained  its  ap- 
parentiy  final  rictory,  so  fiu*  ss  the  Roman  Church 
is  concerned,  in  the  19th  century,  and  in  the  life- 
time of  ourselves.  It  teaches  that  St  Mary  was 
notconceived  or  bom  in  original  sb,  but  has  been 
wholly  exemptfkom  all  sin,  orighial  and  actual,  hi 
her  conception  and  birth,  throughout  her  lilb,  and 
in  her  death. 

See  Laborde,  La  Croyance  d  tlmmacvlee  Ctm- 
caption  ne  pent  devenir  Dogme  <U  FoL,  Paris,  1856 ; 
Perrone,  De  fmmttaUato  B.  V.  M.  Omceptu^ 
Avenione,  1848;  Chrutian  Remembrancer^  vols. 
xxiiL  and  xxxvii.;  Bp.  Wilberforoe,  Rome  —  her 
New  Dogmoy  and  our  Dutie*,  Cxf.  1855;  Obeerwa- 
teur  CathoUque,  Paris,  1855-60;  Fray  Mofgaea, 
Examen  Bulla  JntffabUU^  Paris,  1858.     F.  M. 

MARY  (Rec.  Text  with  [Sin.'j  D,  VLapidfi; 
I^achmann,  with  ABC,  Map/a:  Maria)^  a  Roman 
Christian  who  is  greeted  by  St  Paul  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (xri.  6)  as  having  toiled  hani  fior 
him  —  or  according  Xo  some  MSS.  for  them. 
Nothing  more  is  biown  of  her.  But  Professor 
Jowett  ( The  Epittlet  of  St  Patd,  etc.  ad  loc.)  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  hers  is  the  only 
Jewish  name  in  the  list  G. 

•  MAS'ADA  (Ma<r<i3a)  a  remarkable  Jewish 
fortress  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a 
few  hours  south  of  Engedi.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  Strabo,  but  k  not  named  in  the  Bible 
nor  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  although  it  was 
first  built  by  Jonathan  Maocabsus  and  was,  proba- 
bly, one  of  the  *«  strongholds  in  Judea,"  (1  Maco. 
xii.  35),  which  he  consulted  with  the  dders  about 
building.  Josephus  has  given  a  fiiU  description  of 
it,  and  of  the  terrible  tn^y  of  which  it  was  the 
tiieatre.  {B.  J.  vii.  8.)  It  was  an  isolated  rock, 
several  hundred  feet  high,  and  hiaocessible  except 
by  two  paths  hewn  in  its  feoe.  The  summit  was  a 
plain,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
a  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Herod  the  Great 
chose  this  spot  for  a  retreat  in  case  of  danger,  built 
a  wall  around  the  top,  strengthened  the  orighial 
fortifications,  and  added  a  palace,  with  armories  and 
ample  store-houses  and  dstems. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  re- 
ductfon  of  the  other  fortresses,  this  almost  impreg- 
nable post  was  heU  by  a  garrison  (which  faiduded 
many  families)  of  Jeirish  sealots  under  the  com- 
mand of  Eleasar,  and  here  was  made  the  last  stand 
against  the  power  of  Rome.  The  Roman  general, 
FUvius  Sibon,  gathered  his  forces  to  this  fortress, 
and  kid  siege  to  it,  building  a  wall  around  the  en- 
tire rock.  He  then  raised  his  banks  against  the 
shigle  narrow  proaBontory  by  which  it  can  now 
be  climbed,  and  when,  at  length,  it  became  erident 
that  he  wouki  subdue  it,  the  besieged,  under  the 
impassioned  harangneof  thehr  leader,  devoted  them- 
setvas  to  self-deBtrttotioa.    Each  man,  after  tenderity 
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tmbndng  his  wife  aod  children,  pat  them  to  death 
with  his  own  hand ;  ten  men  were  then  selected  by 
lot  to  massacre  the  rest;  and  one  of  the  survivors, 
in  the  same  waj,  to  despatch  the  others  and  thai 
himself.  This  frantic  resolve  was  executed,  and 
960  persons  —  men,  women,  and  children  —  lay  in 
their  blood.  The  conqueror,  pressing  the  siege,  the 
next  morning,  encountered  the  silence  of  death, 
and  entering  the  fortress,  met  the  appalling  specta- 
cle. Two  women  and  five  children,  who  had  been 
concealed  in  a  cavern,  alone  survived. 

The  spot,  thus  signalized,  was  ket  to  history 
ontU  the  publication  of  Robinson  and  Smith's 
researches.  At  Mm  Jidy^  their  attention  had  been 
attracted  to  this  singular  rock  with  ruins  on  its 

summit,  now  called  Stbbeh  (ft^w).  but  it  was  not 

ontil  they  reached  Germany,  that  it  occurred  to 
them  it  must  be  the  ancient  Masada  {Bibi.  Bet. 
\L  240  f.).  The  writer,  in  company  with  an 
English  painter,  under  the  protection  of  a  Bedawy 
chief,  visited  the  spot  in  the  spring  of  1842.  Cross- 
ing from  Hebron  the  territory  which  lies  between 
the  highlands  of  Judsea  and  the  Dead  Sea — the 
hills  being  first  succeeded  by  an  undulating  coun- 
try, at  that  season  verdant  and  forming  the  princi- 
pal pasture-ground  of  the  Bedawin,  this  by  a  range 
of  white,  naked,  conical  hills,  mostly  barren,  and 
the  latter  by  a  nigged,  rooky  strip,  bordering  the 
sea,  and  cut  through  by  deep  wadies —  we  reached, 
across  a  scorched  and  desolate  tract,  the  k>fty  cli£b 
of  Sebbeh  with  its  ruins,  fronted  on  the  west  by 
precipices  of  a  rich,  reddish-brown  color,  the  motion- 
len  sea  lying  &r  bek>w  on  the  east,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Moab  towering  beyond  —  the  whole  region 
wearing  an  aspect  of  kMiely  and  stem  grandeur. 
The  identification  was  complete  —  the  k>wer  part  of 
the  entire  wall  which  Herod  bnilt  around  the  top, 
and  the  entire  Roman  wall  of  circumvallation  be- 
low, with  the  walls  of  the  Roman  camps  connected 
with  it,  undisturbed  for  eighteen  centuries,  remain- 
ing as  they  were  left,  except  as  partially  vrasted  by 
the  elements.  As  we  kxiked  down  on  those  lines, 
they  vividly  recalled  the  siege  and  the  day  when 
the  crimsoned  rock  on  which  we  stood  bore  witness 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  fearAil  imprecation  :  — 
**  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children !  "  (BibL 
Saa-a,  1843,  pp.  61-67).«  S.  W. 

MAS'ALOTH  {MauraXM  [so  Sin.];  Alex. 
Mf<r<raA«9:  Matahfh)^  a  place  in  Arbehi,  which 
Bacchides  and  Akdmus,  the  two  generals  of  Deme- 
trius, besieged  and  took  with  great  slaughter  on 
their  way  firom  the  north  to  Gil^  (1  Mace.  ix.  2). 
Arbela  is  probably  the  modem  frbidy  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Wachf  el  Hhndm,  about  3  miles  N.  W. 
of  Tiberias,  and  half  that  distance  from  the  Lake. 
The  name  Mesakth  is  omitted  by  Josephus  {AnL 
xiL  11,  $  1),  nor  has  any  trace  of  it  been  since  dis- 
covered; but  the  word  may,  as  Robinson  (BibL 
Ru,  ii.  398)  suggests,  have  originally  signified  the 

»•  steps  "  or  "  terraces  "  (as  if  H^^  DP).  In  that 
ease  it  was  probably  a  name  given  to*  the  remark- 
able caverns  still  existing  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
samewady,  and  now  called  Kula'at  Ibn  J/a*<in, 


MASOHIL 

the  **  fortress  of  the  son  of  Maan  **  — caTsma  whiek 
actually  stood  a  remarkable  siege  of  some  length, 
by  the  forces  of  Herod  (Joseph.  B.  J.  1 16,  §  4). 

A  town  with  the  similar  name  of  Mishal,  or 
Mashal,  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
but  whether  its  position  was  near  that  assumed 
above  for  Masalotii,  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 

G. 

MAS'CHIL  (b'*???9:  eCywt:  inteUechis, 
but  in  Ps.  liii.  intelUgenka),  The  title  of  thirteen 
psalms;  xxxii.,  xlii.,  xliv.,  xlv.,  lii.-lv.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxviii., 
Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix.,  cxlii.  Jerome  in  his  version  from 
the  Hebrew  renders  it  uniforody  erwHtio^  "  instrao- 
tion,"  except  in  Pss.  xlii.,  luxix.,  where  he  has 
inltHectuSy  *«  understanding."  The  maigin  of  our 
A.  V.  has  in  Pss.  Ixxiv.,  kxviii.,  hucxix.,  "  to  give 
instruction;  '*  and  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  cxlii.,  "giving 
instruction.*'  In  other  passages  m  which  the  word 
occurs,  it  is  rendered  "  wise  "  (Job  xxii.  2;  Prov.-  x. 
6, 19,  Ac.),  »» prudent "  (Prov.  xix.  14;  Am.  v.  13), 
"expert"  (Jer.  1.  9),  and  "skilMul"  (Dan.  i.  4). 
In  the  Psalm  in  which  it  first  occurs  as  a  title,  the 
root  of  the  word  is  found  in  another  form  (Pa. 
xxxii.  8),  "  I  will  instittcl  tliee,"  from  which  cir- 
cumstance, it  has  been  inferred,  the  title  was  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  psalm  as  "didactic"  But 
since  "  Maschil "  is  affixed  to  many  psalms  which 
would  scarcely  be  classed  as  didactic,  Gesenius  (or 
rather  Roediger)  explains  it  as  denoting  "  any  sacred 
song,  relating  to  divine  things,  whose  end  it  was  to 
promote  wisdom  and  piety"  {Thet.  p.  1380).  Ew- 
ald  {DichUr  d,  alL  B.  i.  25)  regards  Ps.  xhii.  7 
(A.  v.  "  sing  ye  praises  unth  undtrttandiHg ; "  Heb. 
mntchU\  as  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  Ifaschil, 
which  in  his  opinion  is  a  musical  term,  denoting  a 
melody  requiring  great  skill  in  its  execution.  Ilie 
objection  to  the  explanation  of  Roediger  is,  that  it 
is  wanting  in  precision,  and  would  allow  the  term 
"  Maschil "  to  be  applied  to  every  psalm  in  the 
Psalter.  That  it  is  employed  to  indicate  to  the 
conductor  of  the  Temple  choir  the  manner  in  which 
the  psalm  was  to  be  sung,  or  the  melody  to  which 
it  was  adapted,  rather  than  as  descripti^-e  of  its 
contents,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xlv., 
where,  after  "  Maschil,"  is  added  "  a  song  of  loves  " 
to  denote  the  special  character  of  the  psalm.  Again, 
with  few  exceptions,  it  is  associated  with  directions 
for  the  choir,  "  to  the  chief  musician,"  etc.,  and 
occupies  the  same  position  in  the  titles  as  Miclttam 
(Ps.  xri.,  lri.-k.),  Mizmor  (A.  V.  "  Psalm;  "  Ps. 
iv.-ri.,  etc),  and  Shigyaion  (Ps.  vii.).  If,  there- 
fore, we  regard  it  as  originally  used,  in  the  sense 
of  "dklactic,"  to  indicate  the  character  of  one  par- 
ticular psalm,  it  might  have  been  applied  to  othen 
as  being  set  to  the  melody  of  the  original  Msachil- 
psalm.  But  the  suggestion  of  Ewaki,  given  above, 
has  most  to  commend  it.  Comparing  "  Maschil " 
with  the  musical  terms  already  alluded  to,  and  ok- 
serving  the  difibrent  manner  in  which  the  character 
of  a  psalm  is  indicated  in  other  instances  (1  Chr. 
xvL  7;  Pss.  xxxviii.,  Ixx.,  titles),  it  seems  probable 
that  it  was  used  to  convey  a  direction  to  the  singers 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  sing.  There 
appear  to  have  been  Maschib  of  difierent  kinds,  for 
in  addition  to  those  of  David  which  form  the  greater 


«  •  This  place  was  visited  In  1848  by  Lieut.  Lynch's 
party,  who  describes  It,  yet  without  alluding  to  the 
ptSfTlons  explontlons.  We  record  with  pleasure  M.  de 
Baaky*E  aeknowledgmtnt  that,  ^  the  honor  of  having 
tMsn  ttie  lint  to  vMt  the  Tolns  of 


questionably  to  Messrs.  Wolcott  and  Tipping  "  (JVorm- 
tiv9  of  a  Journey  round  the  Dead  Sea^  1. 191  f.).  Too 
Raumer  also  refers  to  Dr.  Wolcott's  dlscovertea  as  set- 
tUng  the  question  of  the  identlfleatton  of  Masada  with 
the  pnsent  Stbbek  (see  Balastina,  p.  212, 4to  Aofl.).  U. 
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sr,  there  are  oUien  of  Asaph  (Pn.  Ixziv., 
fnTiiL),  HemMi  the  Emhite  (Ixuriii.))  and 
Ethan  (Ixxxix.).  W.  A.  W. 

MASH  (tDTS '  Mo<r^:  Me$)^  one  of  the  tons 
of  Aram,  and  the  hrother  of  Us,  Hal,  and  Gether 
(Geo.  X.  23).  In  1  Chr.  i.  17  the  name  appeara  as 
Mesfaech,  and  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  as  above 
gheo,  leads  to  the  inference  that  a  similar  form  also 
esisted  m  some  of  the  copies  of  Genesis.  It  may 
farther  be  notieed  that  in  the  Chronicles,  Hash  and 
his  brothers  are  described  as  sons  of  Shem  to  the 
omission  of  Aram;  this  discrepancy  is  easily  ex- 
plained: the  links  to  connect  the  names  are  oinitted 
m  other  initanffs  (oomp.  ver.  4),  the  ethnologist 
evidently  assuming  that  they  were  fiuniliar  to  his 
naden.  As  to  the  geographical  position  of  Mash, 
Joeephns  (AnL  L  6,  §  4)  connects  the  name  with 
Meteiu  in  lower  Babylonia,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pienba  Gulf —  a  locality  too  remote,  however,  from 
the  other  branches  of  the  Aramaic  race.  The  more 
probable  opinion  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Boefaart  (PkaL  iL  11),  Winer  (Bwb.  s.  v.),  and 
Knobel  (  ViUkert  p.  237)  —  namely,  that  the  name 
Mash  is  represented  by  the  Atom  Mawtm  of  dassi- 
flsl  writers,  a  range  which  forms  the  northern 
boondary  of  Mesopotamia,  between  the  Tigris  and 
Eaphratea  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  506, 527).  Knobel  reoon- 
eilei  this  view  with  that  of  Joeephns  by  the  sup- 
position of  a  migration  from  the  north  of  Meso- 
potamia to  the  Boath  of  Babylonia,  where  the  race 
may  have  been  known  in  later  times  under  the 
name  of  Meshech:  the  progress  of  the  population 
in  these  parts  was,  however,  in  an  opposite  direo- 
tion,  from  south  to  north.  Kaliach  (Comm,  on 
6'ai.  p.  286)  connects  the  names  of  Mash  and 
Mysia:  this  is,  to  say  the  lesst,  extremely  doubt- 
fid;  both  the  Mysians  themselves  and  their  name 
(ss  JfotsMi)  were  probably  of  European  origin. 

W.  L.  B. 

MA'BELAL  ( ^^9  [con^Kiruon,  proverb  : 
Tat]  Moato;  [Rom.  Maatrdx;  Alex-'^^  MturoX:] 
Masai)^  the  contracted  or  provincial  (Galilean)  form 
in  which,  fai  the  bter  list  of  LeviUcal  cities  (1  Chr. 
vL  74),  the  name  of  the  town  appears,  which  in 
the  etflier  records  is  given  as  Misheal  and 
Mdhau  It  suggests  the  Mabaixxth  of  the  Biao- 
esbean  history.  G. 

MASr AS  (Mum/ccr  [Vat  Mci  -] ;  Alex.  Mcuri- 
ttt:  MaUitk),  one  of  the  servants  of  Sok>mon, 
whoee  descendanU  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr. 
V.M). 

MAS'MAN  (Ma<r/t((r,  [Vat];  Alex.  Meuur- 
OOP'  MoMman).  This  name  occurs  for  Srbmaiah 
m  1  Esdr.  idiL  43  (comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16).  The 
Greek  text  is  evidently  corrupt,  ^ofudas  (A.  V. 
Mimttas),  wfaieh  is  the  true  reading,  being  mis- 
plseed  hi  ver.  44  after  Alnathan. 
•  MASONS.  [Handicraft,  3.] 
MASORA.  [Old  TicsTAMBirr.] 
MA8THA.  L  (Mmtoi^:  Martha,)  A 
piMe  opposite  to  (imr/ram)  Jerusalem,  at  which 
Jadaa  Maeeabseos  and  his  foOowers  assembled  them- 
sehes  to  bewafl  the  desolatk»  of  the  city  and  the 
SBDetaary,  and  to  hiflame  their  resentment  before 
the  battle  of  Emmans,  by  the  sight,  not  only  of 
die  Astaot  city,  which  was  probably  visible  from 
the  enbenee,  but  abo  of  the  Book  of  the  Law 
■alibied  and  pro&ned,  and  of  other  ol^)ects  of 
pseiisr  fredousDesB  and  saneUty  (1  Mace  UL  46 ). 
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There  Is  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  Mizpbh 
of  Bei\jamin,  the  ancient  sanctuary  at  which  Sam- 
uel had  convened  the  people  on  an  occasion  of 
equal  emergency.  In  fact,  Maspha,  or  more  amu- 
rately  Masa^pba,  is  merely  the  form  in  which  the 
LXX.  uniformly  render  the  Hebrew  name  Mizpeh. 
2.  (Maut^mC;  [Sin.  Ma^;  Alex.  Mcto^;]  but 
Josephus  MdWrif'  Matpha,)  One  of  the  cities 
which  were  taken  from  the  Ammonites  by  Judas 
Maccabfleus  in  his  campaign  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
(1  Mace  V.  35).  It  is  probably  the  andent  city 
of  Mhspeh  of  Gilead.     The  Syriac  has  the  curious 

variation  of  OUm,  )^*^h  **Balt"  Perhaps  Jose- 
phus abo  reads  Viht^,  "salt**  G 

MASR'EKAH  (HiTnipQ  [place  of  vines]: 
Mao-trciricaf,  in  Chron.  Mo^'firicas,  and  so  Alex, 
in  both:  Afinsreea),  an  ancient  phoe,  the  native 
spot  of  Sambh,  one  of  the  oki  kings  of  the  Edom- 
ites  (Gen.  xxxvL  36;  1  Chr.  i.  47).  Interpreted 
as  Hebrew,  the  name  refers  to  vineyards  —  as  if 
from  Barak,  a  root  with  which  we  are  fiuniliar  in 
the  **  vine  of  Sorek,"  that  is,  the  choice  vine;  and 
led  by  this,  Knobel  (Genetu,  p.  257)  proposes  to 
place  Masrekah  in  the  dutrict  of  the  Idumsan 
mountains  north  of  Petra,  and  along  the  Ha<y 
route,  where  Burekhardt  found  "extensive  vine- 
yards,** and  '*  great  quantities  of  dried  grapes," 
made  by  the  tribe  of  the  Refaya  for  the  supply  of 
Gaca  and  for  the  Mecca  pi^ms  (Burekhardt, 
Syria,  Aug.  21).  But  this  is  mere  coi\jecture,  as 
no  name  at  all  corresponding  with  Maoiekah  has 
been  yet  discovered  in  that  k>cality.  Schwarz  (215) 
mentions  a  site  called  En'Ma$rah,  a  fSew  miles 
south  of  Petra.  He  probably  refers  to  the  pboe 
marked  Ain  Mnfrak  in  Palmer's  Map,  and  Aim 
eUUadaka  \n  Kiepert*s  (Robinson,  BibL  Re$.  1856). 
The  versbns  are  unanimous  in  adhering  more  or 
less  ek)sely  to  the  Hebrew.  G. 

MAS'SA  (HbpD  [present,  iribuie\  :  Moirtr^; 
[in  1  (]hron..  Vat.  Movcm'o^:]  Matea),  a  son  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  30).  His  de- 
scendants were  not  improbably  the  Matani,  who 
are  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  19,  $  2)  in  the  east  of 
AraUa,  near  the  borders  of  Babybnia. 

W.  L.  B. 

*  According  to  some  the  proper  rendering  in 
Prov.  XXX.  1  U  '*  Agur  the  Massite."  It  is  in- 
ferred, therefore,  that  the  above  Massa  was  the 
name  abo  of  the  pboe  where  the  wise  Agur  lived 
and  where  Lemuel  reigned  as  king  (Prov.  xxxi.  1). 
In  support  of  this  conclusion  see  Bertheau,  DU 
SprHche  Sahmo't^  p.  15  f.  Prof.  Stuart  adopts 
thb  opinion  in  his  notes  on  the  above  passages 
(Cbmm.  on  Prover&e,  pp.  401,  421).  That  view, 
says  Fiirrt  (ffandtc,  s.  v.),  b  a  doubtAil  one.    The 

ordinary  signification  of  Mflf^H,  Uie  vtterance, 
proverb  (in  the  A.  V.  "the  prophecy"),  b  entirely 
approprbte,  and  b  mor)  generally  preferred  by 
commentators.  See  Umbreit's  Spruehe  Solomo*», 
p.  392.     [Further,  see  AouR,  Lemuel,  Ucal.] 

H. 

MAS'SAH  (rnO:  w9toa(r/i6s;  [hi  Deut 
xxxiii.,  wff/pa:  Tentaiio]),  i.  e.  iemptoHon,  a  namr 
given  to  the  spot,  abo  odkd  Meribah,  where  tht 
Israelites  "tempted  Jehovah,  saying.  Is  Jehovak 
among  us  or  not  V  *'  (Ex.  xvii.  7).  [See  abo  Deut 
vL  I't,  ix.  22,  xxxiii.  8.]     The  name  abo  9eours, 
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vitk  meoiioo  of  the  cirmmrtanffi  whidi  ooetaooed 
it,  ill  Ps.  xcv.  8,  9,  mod  ito  Greek  eqnitelent  in 
Heb.  iiL  8.  H.  U. 

MASSFAS  iMturalas'-  [Vat.  Airtrciof :]  Bi§- 
wuBnis)  =:»  MAA8BIAH  3  (1  £8dr.  iz.  22;  oomp. 
Ecr.  z.  22). 

♦  MAST.    [Ship.] 

*  BIASTER  stands  in  the  A  V.  as  the  rqyre- 
lentation  of  several  difibrent  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words,  but  the  principal  use  of  the  term  which 
demands  notice  here  is  that  in  which,  as  in  Matt 
vUi.  19  (8t8<£<ricaAof,  given  in  John  i.  38,  xx.  16, 
as  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  words  Rabbi  and  Rab- 
boni),  it  is  often  applied  to  our  Lord  as  a  title  of 
respect  [R\bbi.]  It  is  bj  a  reference  to  the 
common  application  of  this  term  among  the  Jews, 
that  we  must  probably  explain  our  Lord's  reproof 
of  the  person  spoken  of  in  Mark  x.  17  and  Luke 
xviii.  18  (designated  in  the  latter  account  as  a 
ruler;  the  reading  of  the  received  text.  Matt  xix. 
16,  is  apparently  cormpt),  for  addressing  hun  as 
**  Good  Master."  The  expression,  in  itsdf  appro- 
priate, was  employed  improperiy  by  the  spoiker, 
who  designed  nothing  more  in  the  use  of  it  than 
to  recognize  our  Saviour  as  one  who,  although 
perhaps  distinguished  by  preeminent  attainments 
and  character,  was  not  essentially  different  from 
the  ordinary  Rabbis.  Our  Lord  applies  the  term 
so  roidered  to  Nicodemus  (John  iii.  10),  with  spe- 
cial emphasis:  "  Art  thou  the  master  (teacher)  of 
brad,"  as  expressive  probably  of  the  high  authority 
Nicodemus  ei\joyed  among  his  countrymen  as  a 
teacher  of  religion.  This  title  of  **  master,**  as 
the  translation  of  9t9dff§ca\o9,  is  given  to  our  Lord 
about  forty  times  in  the  Gospels.  The  sense  would 
often  be  clearer  to  the  English  reader  if  ^  teacher  ** 
were  substituted  for  it  By  "  master  of  the  ship  *' 
(Acts  xxvii.  11),  the  man  at  the  rudder  or  the 
helmsman  {iev$9prtrnis)  is  meant  [Governor, 
15.]  For  the  interchange  of  **  master  of  the 
house,**  and  "good  man  of  the  house,'*  see  vol.  i. 
p.  939. 

The  expression  *«  master  and  scholar,*'  Mai.  ii. 

12  (Heb.  np,371*n^),  which  suggests  a  usage 
somewhat  like  tLat  so  common  in  the  N.  T.,  is 
probably  a  mistranslation.  The  literal  meaning 
seems  to  be  caller  (or  watcher)  and  answerer^ 
apparently  a  proverbial  expression  for  every  living 
person,  referring  perhaps  originally  to  watchmen 
calling  to  and  answering  one  another  (comp.  Ps. 
cxxxiv.  1;  Is.  Ixii  6). 

The  very  obscure  phrase  nSSOy  '^^55  (Bed. 
xii.  11),  translated  hi  A.  Y.  "masters  of  assem- 
blies," ii  variously  expUined,  as,  e.  g.  referring  (1) 
to  the  nails  driven  m,  just  spdcen  of,  represented 
here  as  imtrumenU  of  fa$ie$dng  (Rosenmiiller) ; 
(2)  to  the  gathered  "  words  of  the  wise.**  contenU 
of  coliections  (Ewakl,  HeUigstedt,  Hitxig);  (3)  to 
the  collectors  themselves,  either  as  the  masters, 
authors  of  the  collections  (De  Wette),  or  as  mem- 
bers of  an  assembly  (Gesenius,  Fiirst  and  Hengsten- 
berg,  comp.  Jerome  in  Vulgate).    The  last  view  is 


a  This  verse  eootalns  a  happy  play  upon  the  word. 
**  Under  what  trte  sawwt  thou  them  ?  .  . .  under  a 
fliastich-tree  (inrh  vxlvw).  And  Daniel  said  ...  the 
wgel  of  Ood  hath  received  the  sentence  of  God  to 
ent  thee  in  two  (^x^^  ^  fUoor).  This  Is  nnlbr- 
tonately  lost  In  our  version ;  bat  it  Is  preserved  by 
lie  Tolfate,  "sub  sohino        sdndet  te;"  and  by 
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perhaps,  oq  the  whole,  the  moat  probaUe,  especiaB} 
if  we  are  at  liberty,  with  Kimchi,  to  supply  "^'^^'^ 
before  nSQ^  <h^^.  D.  S.  T. 

«  MASTERIES  is  the  rendering  of  &e\;  in 
2  Tim.  u.  5,  which  u  literally  "  if  any  one  strive,*' 
L  e.  for  preeminence  as  an  athlete.  The  A.  V. 
follows  the  earlier  English  versions  from  Tyndale 
onward,  except  the  change  of  "  mastery  "  to  "  niaa- 
teries.*'    Further,  see  Games,  vol.  i.  p.  464  a. 

H. 

MASTICH-TREE  (^IWoi,  Unttmsut)  occnrs 
only  in  the  Apocrypha  (Susan,  ver.  54  a),  where  the 
marshi  of  the  A.  Y.  has  Untitle,  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Greek  word  is  correctly  rendered,  as 
is  evident  from  the  description  of  it  by  Theophrastos 
(HitU  Plant,  ix.  i  H  «» *.  §  7,  Ac.);  Hiny  (H,  N. 
iiL  36,  xxiv.  28);  Dioeoorides  (i.  90),  and  other 
writers.  Herodotus  (iv.  177)  eompares  the  fruit 
of  the  lotus  (the  Rhanums  lotuMy  Unn.,  not  the 
Egyptian  Nebmbium  Mpedomm)  in  size  with  the 
mastich  berry,  and  Babriuf  (3,  5)  says  its  leaves 
are  browsed  by  goats.  The  fragrent  resin  known 
in  the  arts  as  »*  mastick,**  and  which  Is  obtained  by 
incisions  made  in  the  trunk  in  the  month  of  August, 
is  the  produce  of  this  tree,  whose  scientific  name  is 
Pittada  Untiscui,  It  is  used  with  us  to  strengthen 
the  teeth  and  gums,  and  was  so  applied  by  the 
andeuts,  by  whom  it  was  much  prized  on  this  ao- 
count,  and  for  its  many  supposed  medidnal  virtues. 
Ludan  {Lexiph.  p.  12)  uses  the  term  e^tyvrpi^rrns 
of  one  who  diews  mastich  wood  in  order  to  whiten 
his  teeth.  Martial  {Ep,  xiv.  22)  recommends  n 
mastich  toothpick  (dentincalpiwn),  Pliny  (xxir. 
7)  speaks  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree  bdng  nibbed 
on  the  teeth  ibr  toothache.  Dioscorides  (i.  90) 
says  the  resin  is  often  mixed  with  other  materials 
and  used  as  tooth-powder,  and  that,  if  chewed,^  it 
imparts  a  sweet  odor  to  the  breath.  Both  Plinj 
and  Dioecorides  state  that  the  best  mastich  eomes 
from  ChkM,  and  to  this  day  the  Arabs  prefer  thsl 
which  is  imported  from  that  island  (comp.  Nie- 
buhr,  Besckr.  von  Arab.  p.  144;  Galen,  de  fac 
SimpL  7,  p.  69).  Toumefort  ( Voyages^  H.  58-61, 
transl.  1741)  has  given  a  full  and  very  interesting 
account  of  <he  lentisks  or  mastich  phnts  of  Sdo 
(Chios) :  he  says  that  ''  the  towns  of  the  isknd  are 
distinguished  into  three  classes,  those  del  Campo, 
those  of  Jpanomeria^  and  those  where  they  plant 
lenli$k-treet^  from  whenee  the  mastick  in  tean  is 
produced."  Toumefort  enumerates  several  Icotisk- 
tree  viUages.  Of  the  trees  he  says,  "  these  trees 
are  very  tnde  spread  and  circular,  ten  or  twdre  ieet 
tall,  consisting  of  several  branchy  stalks  which  in 
time  grow  crooked.  The  biggest  trunks  are  a  foot 
in  diameter,  covered  with  a  bark,  grayish,  rugged, 

chapt the  leaves  are  disposed  in  three  or  four 

couples  on  each  side,  about  an  inch  long,  narrow  at 
the  beginning,  pointed  at  thdr. extremity,  half  an 
inch  broad  about  the  middle.  From  the  junctures 
of  the  leaves  grow  flowers  in  bunches  Uke  gn^ws 
(see  woodcut);  the  fruit  too  grows  like  bunches  of 
gnpes,  in  each  berry  whereof  is  contained  a  white 


Luther,  <*Llnde  . . .  linden."  A  similar  pli^  ooenn 
In  w.  68, 69,  between  vptroF,  and  wpi^v*  w.  For  the 
bearing  ot  these  and  similar  ohaneteristks  on  the  date 
and  origin  of  the  book,  see  Susaxra. 

b  Whenee  the  derivatlcn  of  wuutiek,  from  pmrrljf^ 
the  ffom  of  the  vxu«c,  from  M^i^^i  |»«*nx<»,  iMwi 
«fi«A,  <*to  chew,"  "  to  I 
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Hkm  traet  Mow  in  Maj,  the  fraii  does 
ooi  ripen  but  in  autamn  and  winter."  This  writer 
gives  the  IbOowing  description  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  BMstadi  gtun  is  procured.  "  They  begin  to 
make  incisions  in  these  trees  in  Seio  the  first  of 
August,  cutting  the  bsrk  crosswajs  with  huge 
kniTcs,  without  touching  the  younger  branches; 
next  day  the  nutritious  juice  disUls  in  smali  tears, 
which  by  little  and  little  form  the  mastick  grains; 


Mastbh  (Pistaeia  Untiteus), 

tibey  harden  on  the  ground,  and  are  earsAiIly  swept 
up  ftom  under  the  trees.  The  height  of  the  crop 
is  about  the  middle  of  August  if  it  be  dry  serene 
westher,  hot  if  it  be  rainy,  the  tears  are  all  lost 
Likewise  towards  the  end  <^  September  the  same 
iDcnons  furnish  mastick,  but  in  lesser  quanti- 
ties." Besides  the  uses  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  above,  the  people  of  Scio  put  grains  of  this 
resb  in  perfumes,  and  in  their  bread  before  it  goes 
k>  the  oven. 

Msstiek  b  one  of  the  most  important  products 
of  the  Esat,  being  extensiTely  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  spirits,  as  juniper  berries  are  with  us,  as 
a  sweetmeat,  as  a  masticatory  fi>r  preserving  the 
gams  and  teeth,  as  an  antispasmodic  in  medicine, 
sod  as  an  ingivdient  in  varnishes.  The  Greek 
vritas  occasionally  uw  the  word  axt^os  for  an 
otirely  dillisrent  plant,  namely,  the  Squill  (Scilln 
vtnrUima)  (see  Aristoph.  Pha,  p.  715;  Sprengel, 
fhr.  Hippoc,  p.  41:  Tbeophr.  HitL  PlatU,  v.  6,  § 
10).  The  Pistaeia  UntUem  is  common  on  the 
ikMcs  of  the  Mediterrsnean.  According  to  Strand 
{Fhr,  PniagL  No.  559)  it  has  been  obserred  at 
Joppa,  both  by  Rauwolf  and  Pococke.  The  mas- 
kieh-tree  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Anaeardiacea. 

W.  H. 

*  The  PiMtada  Uittitcus  is  found  in  Syria,  on 
Mt  Lebanon.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  gum  is 
tttiarted  ftom  it  fat  purposes  of  commeroe. 

G.  E.P. 

ICATHAKI'AS  (Mareayraf;    [Vat  Bc<rica- 
Wfuai]    Mathaihiat)  »  Mattaniah,  a  de- 


•  YoL  L  p.  9M*.  la  addltton  to  the  authorities 
ten  died,  the  eorioas  fftadw  who  SMy  dMirs  to  In- 
vsMl^te  this  lemaikahle  tnditkm  wUl  find  it  ex- 
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scendaot  of  Pahath-Hoab  (1  Esdr.  iz.  31;  eomp. 
Esr.  X.  30). 

MATHU'SALA  {MaBowrdKai  MathusaU) 
= Methuselah,  the  son  of  Enoch  (Luke  iii.  37). 

MATOEIED  (T3C;9  [IhnuiiHg  forth,  repe. 
Ung] :  MarptdB;  Alex.*  Marpa§t$;  [in  1  Chr.,  Rom. 
Vat  omit,  Alex.  MarooS:]  Mntred)^  a  daughter 
of  Mesahab,  and  mother  of  Mehetabel,  who  was 
wife  of  Hadar  (or  Hadad)  of  Pau,  king  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxTi.  89;  1  Chr.  i.  50).  Respecting  the 
kings  of  Edom,  whose  records  are  contained  in  the 
chapters  referred  to,  see  Hadad,  Iram,  etc. 

E.S.  P. 

MATOEII  Oll?ian,  with  the  art.,  properly 
the  Matt-i:  Marrapi;  [Vat  Marropci:  Alex. 
Marraptt  and  Marrapctr:  Metii),  a  family  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  which  Saul  the  king  of 
Isn/d  belonged  (1  Sam.  x.  21). 

MAIYTAN  OnO  [sijt]:  MaBdy,  [Vat. 
MoT^oy,]  Alex.  Maxoy  in  Kings;  MarBdy  in 
Chron.:  Mathan),  L  The  priest  of  Baal  slain 
before  his  altars  in  the  idol  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
at  the  time  when  Jehoiada  swept  away  idolatry 
ftom  Judah  (3  K.  xi.  18;  2  C^r.  xxiii.  17).  He 
probably  accompanied  Athaliah  from  Samaria,  and 
would  Uius  be  the  first  priest  of  the  Baal- worship 
which  Jehoram  king  of  Judah,  following  in  the 
steps  of  his  father-in-law  Ahab,  established  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxi.  6,  13);  Josephus  {AtO,  ix. 
7,  §  3)  calls  bun  MaoBdy. 

2.  (N^oi'.)  The  father  of  Shephatiah.  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  1).  W.  A.  W. 

MATTANAH  (njn^  [giJX]:  MuyBayoiiy; 
Alex.  [Mordoyii',]  Mwdapftyt  Maithana),  a  sta- 
tion in  the  latter  part  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites  (Num.  xxi.  18,  19).  It  Uy  next  beyond 
the  weU,  or  Beer,  and  between  it  and  Nahaliel; 
Nahaliel  again  being  but  one  day's  journey  firom 
the  BamoUi  or  heights  of  Moab.  Mattanah  was 
therefore  probably  situated  to  the  S.  £.  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  but  no  name  like  it  appears  to  haye  been  yet 
discovered.  The  meaning  at  the  root  of  the  word 
(if  taken  as  Hebrew)  is  a  "  gift,"  and  accordingly 
the  TargumJsts  — Onkelos  as  well  as  Pseudojonathan 
and  the  Jerusalem  —  treat  Mattanah  as  if  a  syn- 
onym for  Beer,  the  well  which  was  *«  given  *'  to 
the  people  (ver.  16).  In  the  same  vein  they  fur- 
ther transkte  the  names  in  verse  20;  and  treat 
them  as  denoting  the  valleys  (Nahaliel)  and  the 
heights  (Bamoth),  to  which  the  miraculous  well 
followed  the  camp  in  its  joumeyings.  The  legend 
is  noticed  under  Beer.^  By  Le  Clero  it  is  sug- 
gested that  Idattanah  may  be  the  same  with  the 
mysterious  word  Vaheb  (ver.  14;  A.  V.  "  what  he 
did  ")  —  suice  the  meaning  of  that  word  in  Arabi<* 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Mattanah  in  Hebrew.   G. 

MATTANI'AH  (HJjniD  [gijl  of  Jeho- 
vah]:  Bar0aylasi  [Vat  MaBBay;]  Alex.  Mefl- 
BayMs''  Mattiiamat).  L  The  original  name  of 
Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  which  was  changed  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  placed  him  on  the  throne  instead 
of  his  nephew  Jehoiachin  (2  K.  xxiv.  17).  In  like 
manner  Pharaoh  had  changed  the  name  of  his 
brother  Eliakim  to  Jehoialdm  on  a  similar  occa- 
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■ion  (i  K.  xxiii.  34),  whan  he  restored  the  foocee- 
■ion  to  the  eldef  branch  of  the  royal  fiunilj  (comp. 
2  K.  zxiii.  81,  86). 

2.  (UarBwias  in  Chr.,  and  Neh.xi.  17;  Mor- 
^oi^/a,  Neh.  xii.  8,85;  Alex.  Motfi^iof ,  Neh.  zi. 
17,  UaBwtOy  Ne^.  xiL  8,  MaBBaytch  Neh.  xiL  85; 
[Vat.  in  Chr.,  Mca^eaytasl  in  Neh.  xL  17,  xii.  85, 
xiiL  18,  MaBayia;  Neh.  zU.  8,  Mayovia;  85,  Na- 
$ayta;  Neh.  xi.  22,  xii.  25,  Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.^ 
omit:]  Mathania,  exc.  Neh.  xii.  8,  85,  AfatAnmat.) 
A  Levite  ainger  of  the  sons  of  Aiaph  (1  Chr.  ix. 
15).  He  ie  described  as  the  son  of  Hicah,  Micha 
(Neh.  xi.  17),  or  Michaiah  (Neh.  xii.  35),  and  after 
the  return  &t>m  Babylon  li\-ed  in  the  ullages  of  the 
Netophathites  (1  Chr.  ix.  16)  or  Netophathi  (Neh. 
xii.  28),  which  the  singers  had  built  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  29).  As  leader 
of  the  Temple  choir  after  its  restoration  (Neh.  xi. 
17,  xii.  8)  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  he  took  part 
in  the  musical  serrioe  which  accompanied  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  25,  35). 
We  find  him  among  the  Levites  of  the  second  ranlc, 
"  keepers  of  the  thrasholds,**  an  of&oe  which  fell  to 
the  singers  (comp.  1  Chr.  xr.  18,  21).  In  Neh. 
xiL  35,  there  is  a  difficulty,  for  "  Mattaniah,  the 
son  of  Michaiah,  the  son  of  Zaceur,  the  son  of 
Asaph,"  is  apparently  the  same  with  **  Mattaniah, 
the  son  of  Miclia,  the  son  of  Zabdi  the  son  of 
Asaph  *'  (Neh.  xL  17),  and  with  the  Mattaniah  of 
Neh.  xii.  8,  25,  who,  as  in  xi.  17,  is  associated 
with  Bakbukiah,  and  is  expressly  mentioned  as 
living  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Em  (Neh. 
xiL  26).  But,  if  the  reading  in  Neh.  xiL  85  be 
correct,  2^hariah,  the  great-grandson  of  Mattaniah 
(ftirther  described  as  one  of  **  the  pritaU*  sons,** « 
whereas  Mattaniah  was  a  Lerite),  blew  the  trumpet 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  led  by  Ezra,  which 
marched  round  the  city  walL  From  a  comparison 
of  Neh.  xii.  35  with  xU.  41,  42,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  former  is  corrupt,  that  Zechariah  in  verses 
85  and  41  is  the  same  priest,  and  that  the  clause 
in  which  the  name  of  Mattaniah  is  found  is  to  be 
connected  with  ver.  86,  in  which  are  enumerated 
his  **  brethren  *'  alluded  to  in  ver.  8. 

3.  {VlarBwias\  [Vat  Maytfoyiaf:]  Maikan^ 
iat.)  A  descendant  of  Awtph,  and  ancestor  of 
Jahoziel  the  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2 
Chron.  xx.  14). 

4  {}HarB<Mvia\  [Vat.  FA.  Ma0aym;]  Alex. 
MaMoyia:  Maihania.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Elam 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Esra 
(Esr.  X.  26).    In  1  Esdr.  ix.  27  he  is  called  Mat- 

THAMIA8. 

6.  (MaT0ayat;  [Vat.  k9cafta\\  Alex.  Matf^ 
rai.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Zattu  in  the  time  of 
£aa  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  27). 
He  is  called  Othonias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  28. 

6.  (Mar0ay(a;  [Vat.  A^ovia;]  Alex.  HoB- 
Bayia'-  Mathaning.)  A  descendant  of  Pahath-Moab 
who  lived  at  the  same  time,  and  is  mentioned  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  two  preceding  (Ezr. 
X.  80).    In  1  Esdr.  ix.  31,  he  is  called  Matha- 

KIAS. 

7.  [MaT0ay(a;  Vat  FA.  Motfoyia;  Akx.  Ma^ 
9aMUL*  Matkania$J]  One  of  the  scHis  oi  Bani,  who 
like  the  three  above  mentioned,  put  away  his  for- 
eign wife  at  Ezra's  conmiand  (Ezr.  x.  37).     In  the 


•  Thft  word  ^  priest "  is  apparently  applied  in  a  less 
nstneted  sense  In  later  timss,  for  we  find  in  Bv.  viU. 
M  Sherebiah  and  Bsshabiah  dewsribed  as  among  the 
•«ohlB^  of  the  priests,**  whereas,  ia  w.  18,  19,  they 
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pMxUel  list  of  Esdr.ix.  84,  the  names  MMattaniiih. 
Mattenai,**  are  corrupted  into  Mamnitanaiuui. 

8.  (Marear«/af ;  [Vat  Notfoyia;  FA.*  Motfw 
via;]  Alex.  VLvMwtas.)  A  Levite;  &ther  of  Zac 
cur,  and  ancestor  of  Hanan  the  under-tnasurei 
who  had  chaige  of  the  oflferings  for  the  Levites  it 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiiL  13). 

9.  (J^njjrnn  [gift  of  Jehcwk]:  Mftr0aMa$\ 
[Vat  Mcufiayiast]  Maihamaa,  1  Chr.  xxv.  4; 
Mathama$y  1  Chr.  xxv.  16),  one  of  the  fourteen 
sons  of  Heman  the  singer,  whose  office  it  was  to 
blow  the  horns  in  the  Temple  service  as  appointed 
by  David.  He  was  the  chief  of  the  9th  division 
of  twelve  Levites  who  were  *«  instructed  in  the 
songs  of  Jehovah.** 

10.  [fHarrdaifias''  Mathaniai.]  A  descendant 
of  Asaph,  the  Levite  minstrel,  who  assisted  in  the 
purification  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of  Hexe- 
kiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13).  W.  A.  W. 

MAIYTATHA  (MarraBdi  Matkatha),  the 
son  of  Nathan,  and  grandson  of  David  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  our  Lord  (Lake  iii.  31). 

MA'TTATHAH  inni^li  {gijl  of  Jeho- 
vah^  contracted  from  the  above] :  MartfotfcC;  Alex. 
Met0$aBai  Muikathn)^  a  desoaidant  of  Hashom, 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  and  was  separated  fh>m  her  (Ezr.  x.  33). 
He  is  called  Matthias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  33. 

BIATTATHI'AS  (Marra0(ar:  MatkathioB), 
L  =Mattithiah,  who  stood  at  Ezra*s  right 
hand  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  43;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

2.  {Mathaikia;)  The  fiOher  of  the  Maccabeea 
(1  Mace  iL  1, 14,  16,  17,  19,  24,  27,  39,  45,  49, 
xiv.  29).   [Maccabees,  toL  ii.  p.  1710  a.] 

8.  {Mathathia:)  The  son  of  Absalom,  and 
brother  of  Jonathan  14  (1  Mace  xL  70,  xiU. 
11).  In  the  battle  fought  by  Jonathan  the  high- 
priest  with  the  forces  of  Demetrius  on  the  plain  of 
Nasor  (the  old  Hazor),  his  two  generals  Matta- 
thias  and  Judas  alone  stood  by  him,  when  his  army 
was  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled,  and  with  tbdr 
assistance  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  restored. 

4.  {Matkathiat,)  The  son  of  Simon  Maocabeos, 
who  was  treacherously  murdered,  together  with  his 
fiither  and  brother,  in  the  fortress  of  Docus,  bj 
Ptolemeus  the  son  of  Abubus  (1  Mace.  xvi.  14). 

6.  {MatUiiai.)  One  of  the  three  envoys  sent  by 
Nicanor  to  treat  with  Judas  Maccabeus  (2  Maoe. 
xiv.  19). 

6.  {Mathnihirti,)  Son  of  Amos,  in  the  genealogj 
of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  ui.  25). 

7.  {Mathfttkint, )  Son  of  Semd,  in  the  same  cata- 
logue (Luke  iii.  26).  W.  A.  W. 

MATTENAI  [3  syL]  (^3i?9  Iffift  of  J^ 
hovak,  see  above]:  Mcrtfayfa;  [Vat  FA.  Ma9a- 
vm;]  Alex.  MadBayaX:  Mathanai).  1.  One  of  th« 
fiunUy  of  Hashum,  who  in  the  time  of  Ezra  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  83).  In  1  Esdr. 
ix.  33  he  is  call^  Altaneus. 

2.  iMareayat;  [Vat  Maecumy;  FA.  Matfora;] 
Alex.  MoMoval:  Mathanai,)  A  descendant  of 
Bani,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra*s  com- 
mand (Ezr.  X.  87).  The  pkce  of  this  name  and 
of  Mattaniah  which  precedes  it  Is  occupied  in  1 
Esdr.  ix.  34  by  Mamnitanaimvs. 


are  Merarite  Levites ;  if,  as  is  probable,  the  same  psiw 
sons  are  alloded  to  in  both  instaaoes.  Oomp.  alae 
Josh.  UL  8  with  Num.  Til.  9. 
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3.  [Vat  Ala.  FA.  omit;  Bom.  MarBoptitA  A 
priest  iu  the  dajt  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jesoua 
(Neh.  ziL  19).  He  npresented  the  hoose  of  Joiarib. 

BCATTHAir  (Ree.  Text,  MarBdif;  Lachm. 
[Tbeh.  IVeg.]  with  B,  MaBddy'.  Mathan,  Mat. 
lAon).  The  soa  of  Eleasar,  and  grandfather  of 
Joseph  *«the  husband  of  Marj"  (Matt.  i.  15). 
He  oeeupies  the  same  pboe  in  the  genealogy  as 
Matthat  in  Luke  iiL  24,  with  whom  indeed  he 
tt  pfobaUj  identical  (Herve/,  Geneaiogies  of  Christy 
1S9, 134,  itc.).  ^  He  seems  to  hare  been  himself 
descended  from  Joseph  the  son  of  Judah,  of  Luke 
in.  26,  bat  to  have  become  the  heir  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  house  of  Abiud  on  the  fidlure  of 
Eleazars  issue  {ib.  134). 

MATTHANI'AS  {MarBaylasi  [Vat.  Ma- 
tomJ^  bMattanlah,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Ekm  (1  Esdr.  ix.  27;  comp.  £zr.  z.  26).  In  the 
Voljjiate,  "Ela,  Mathanias,"  are  corrupted  into 
"Jolaman,  Chamas,*'  which  is  evidently  a  tran- 
seriber*8  error. 

MATTHAT  (Maredr;  but  Tisch.  [7th  ed.] 
MoMdir  [8th  edition,  Ma0$dd]i  Matiwt,  Mat- 
tnty  MaUhadf  etc.).  L  Son  of  Levi  and  grand- 
£itiier  of  Joseph,  according  to  the  genealogy  of 
Lake  (lit  24).  He  is  mamtained  by  Lord  A. 
Kerrey  to  have  been  the  same  person  as  the  Mat- 
THA^r  of  Matt.  i.  15  (see  Genealoffies  of  Christ, 
137, 138,  Ac). 

2.  [Tisch.  MoMcCd.]  Also  the  son  of  a  Levi,  and 
a  progenitor  of  Joseph,  but  much  higher  up  in  the 
Une,  namely,  eleven  generations  from  David  (Luke 
iiL  29).     Nothing  is  known  of  him. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  no  fewer  than  five 
Dsines  in  this  list  are  derived  from  the  same  Hebrew 
root  as  that  of  thdr  ancestor  Nathan  the  son  of 
Dsvid  (see  Herrey,  Geneahgits,  etc.,  p.  150). 

MATTHBXAS  (Ma^Xat;  [Vat.  MotijXos:] 
Mimas)  :sMaa8BIAR  1  (1  £sdr.  ix.  19;  comp. 
Eir.  X.  18).  The  reading  of  the  LXX.  which  is 
foOowed  IB  the  A.  V.  might  easily  arise  from  a 
mistake  betwen  the  nndal  e  and  2  (C). 

MATTHEW  (Lachm.  [Tisch.  Treg.]  with 
[9m.]  BD,  HoBScuos;  AC  and  Rec.  Text,  Mar- 
•■iSf:  Mattkceus).  Matthew  the  Apostle  and 
Evangelist  is  the  same  as  Levi  (Luke  v.  27-29), 
the  son  of  a  certain  Alphsus  (Mark  ii.  14).  Hia 
esD  to  be  an  Apostle  is  related  by  all  three  Evan- 
gefists  in  the  same  words,  except  that  Matthew  (ix. 
9)  gives  the  former,  and  Mark  (U.  14)  and  Luke 
(v.  37)  the  latter  name.  If  there  were  two  pub- 
Keans,  both  called  solemnly  in  the  same  form  at 
the  cune  pboe,  Capernaum,  then  one  of  them  be- 
came an  Apostle,  and  the  other  was  heard  of  no 
BOie;  for  Levi  is  not  mentioned  again  after  the 
feMt  wfaieh  be  made  in  our  Lord's  honor  (Luke  v. 
91).  This  is  most  unlikely.  Enthyroins  and  many 
other  commentators  of  note  identify  Alphcus  the 
father  of  Matthew  with  Alphasus  the  fitther  of 
Jnscs  the  Less.  Against  this  is  to  be  set  the  fact 
thst  in  the  lisU  of  Apostles  (Matt.  x.  8;  Mark  iii. 
18;  Lake  vL  15;  AeU  i.  13),  &Iatthew  and  James 
the  Less  are  never  named  together,  like  other  pairv 
if  bfothen  in  the  apostoUc  body.  [See  addition  to 
kLnuaJB,  Amer.  ed.]  It  may  be,  as  in  other  cases, 
Asft  thenamo  Levi  was  replaced  by  the  name  Mat- 
thew at  the  time  of  the  caO.  AooordUig  to  Gcae- 
ofaH,  the  names  Mattheos  and  Matthias  are  both 


of  MattatUas  {^  n>i^Q,  i^gift 
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Jewish  name  after  the  exile;  but  the  true  deriva- 
tion is  not  certain  (see  Winer,  Lange).  The  pub- 
licans, property  so  called  (pubkcani),  were  personf 
who  fiuined  the  Koman  taxes,  and  they  were  usu- 
ally, in  later  times,  Koman  knights,  and  persons  of 
wealth  and  credit.  They  empk>yed  under  them 
tuferior  officers,  natives  of  the  province  where  the 
taxes  were  collected,  called  properly  portUorea^  to 
which  class  Matthew  no  doubt  belonged.  These 
latter  were  notorious  for  impudent  exactions  every- 
where (Plautus,  Menach.  i.  2,  5;  Cio.  ad  Quint. 
Fi\  i.  1;  Plut  Dt  CmioB.  p.  618  e);  but  to  the 
Jews  they  were  especially  odious,  for  they  were  the 
very  spot  where  the  Roman  chain  galled  them,  the 
visible  proof  of  the  degraded  state  of  their  nation. 
Am  a  rule,  none  but  the  lowest  would  accept  such 
an  unpopular  oifice,  and  thus  the  class  became  more 
worthy  of  the  hatied  with  which  in  any  case  the 
Jews  would  have  regarded  it.  The  readiness,  how- 
ever,  with  which  Matthew  obeyed  the  call  of  Jesus 
seems  to  show  that  his  heart  was  still  open  to  re- 
ligious impressions.  His  converston  was  attended  / 
by  a  great  awakening  of  the  outcast  classes  of  the  ' 
Jews  (Matt.  ix.  9,  10).  Matthew  hi  hU  Gospel 
does  not  omit  the  title  of  infamy  which  had  be- 
bnged  to' him  (x.  8);  but  neither  of  the  other 
Evangelists  speaks  of  "Matthew  the  publican.** 
Of  the  exact  share  which  fell  to  him  in  preachhig 
the  Gospel  we  have  nothing  whatever  in  the  N.  T.. 
and  other  sources  of  information  we  cannot  tnist. 

Eusebius  {ff.  E.  iii.  24)  mentions  that  after  our 
Lord's  ascension  Matthew  preached  in  Judeea  (some 
add  for  fifteen  years;  Clem.  Sti'om.  vi.),  and  then 
went  to  foreign  nations.  To  the  lot  of  Matthew  it 
fell  to  visit  ifithiopia,  says  Socrates  Scholasticus 
{H.  E,  i.  19;  Ruff.  H.  E.  x.  9).  But  Ambrose 
says  that  God  opened  to  him  the  country  of  the 
Persians  (In  Ps.  45);  Isidore  the  Macedonians 
(Isidore  Hisp.  d€  Hand.  77);  and  others  the  Par- 
thians,  the  Medes,  the  Persians  of  the  Euphrates. 
Nothing  whatever  i^  really  known.  Heracleon,  the 
disciple  of  Valentinus  (cited  by  Clemens  Alex. 
Strom,  iv.  9),  describes  him  as  dying  a  natural 
death,  which  Clement,  Origen,  and  Tertullian  seem 
to  accept:  the  tradiUon  that  he  died  a  martyr,  be 
it  true  or  fidse,  came  in  afterwards  (Niceph.  H.  R. 
ii.  41). 

If  the  first  feeling  on  reading  these  meagre  par- 
ticulars be  disappointment,  the  second  vrill  be  ad- 
miratfon  fbr  those  who,  doing  their  part  under  God 
in  the  great  work  of  founding  the  Church  on  earth, 
have  passed  away  to  their  Master  in  heaven  with- 
out so  much  as  an  eflbrt  to  redeem  their  names 
ftom.  silence  and  oblirion.  (For  authorities  see  the 
works  on  the  Gospels  referred  to  under  Luke  and 
Gospels;  also  Fritzsche,  In  MatthiBum,  I^psig, 
1826;  Lange,  Bibekoerk,  part  I.)  W.  T. 

MATTHEW.  GOSPEL  OF.  The  Gospel 
which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Matthew  was  written 
by  the  Apostle,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 
antiquity. 

I.  Language  in  wki^  it  vxisflnt  vrriUtin. — We 
are  told  on  the  authority  of  Paphis,  Irenaeus,  Pan- 
tsnus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanins,  Jerome,  and 
many  other  Fathers,  that  the  Gospel  was  first 
written  hi  Hebrew,  i.  e.  in  the  vemacuhur  hmguagt 
of  Palestine,  the  Aramaic,  (a.)  Papiasof  Hienpolis 
(who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  2d  century) 
says,  **  Matthew  wrote  the  divine  oracles  (t&  A^m) 
ui  the  Hebrew  dialect;  and  eaeh  interpreted  them 
as  he  was  able*' (Eusebius,  U.i:.  iii.  89).    It  has 
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beeo  hdd  that  r^  K&yia  is  to  be  undentood  aa  a 
ooUection  of  dUcoftnei,  and  that  therefore  the  book 
here  alluded  to,  oontaioed  iiot  the  acts  of  our  Ixml 
bat  his  speeches;  but  this  &lls  through,  for  Papias 
applies  the  same  word  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark, 
and  he  uses  the  expression  \iyta  icvpuucd  m  the 
title  of  his  own  work,  which  we  know  from  fhig- 
ments  to  hare  contained  facts  as  well  as  discourses 
iStydien  ^nd  KriUken,  1832,  p.  735;  Meyer,  Ein- 
Idtungf  De  Wette,  Etnleitung,  §  97  a;  Alford's 
Prolegomena  to  Gr.  TetL  p.  25).  Eusebius,  in- 
deed, in  the  same  place  pronounces  Papias  to  be 
*>a  man  of  very  feeble  understanding,"  in  refer- 
eooe  to  some  fidse  opinions  which  he  held;  but  it 
requires  little  critical  power  to  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  a  certain  Hebrew  book  was  in  use.  (6.) 
Ireneus  says  (iii.  1),  that  "whilst  Peter  and  Paul 
were  preaching  at  Rome  and  founding  the  Church, 
Matthew  put  forth  his  written  Gospel  amongst  the 
Hebrews  in  their  own  dialect'*  It  is  objected  to 
this  testimony  that  Ireottus  probably  drew  from 
the  same  source  as  Papias,  for  whom  he  had  great 
respect;  this  assertion  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
refuted,  but  the  testimony  of  Irenseus  is  in  itself 
no  mere  copy  of  that  of  Papias.  (c.)  According  to 
Eusebius  {H.  E,  v.  10),  Pantsenus  (who  flourished 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century)  "  b  reported 
to  have  gone  to  the  Indians  *'  (».  e.  to  the  south  of 
Arabia?),  *<  where  it  is  said  that  he  fbund  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  abeady  among  some  who  had 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  there,  to  whom  Bartholo- 
mew, one  of  the  Apostles,  had  preached,  and  left 
them  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  written  in  Hebrew, 
which  was  preserved  till  the  time  referred  to."  We 
have  no  writings  of  Pantaenus,  and  Eusebius  recites 
the  story  with  a  kind  of  doubt  It  reappears  in 
two  difi^rent  forms:  Jerome  and  Ruffinus  say  that 
Pantaenus  brought  back  with  him  this  Hebrew 
Gospel,  and  Nicephorus  asserts  that  Barthok>mew 
dictated  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country.  Upon  the  whole,  Pantaenus  con- 
tributes but  little  to  the  weight  of  the  argument 
(d.)  Origen  says  ( CommenL  on  MatL  i.  in  Eusebius, 
H.  E.  Ti.  25),  **  As  I  have  learnt  by  tradition  con- 
oeming  the  four  Gospels,  which  alone  are  received 
without  dispute  by  the  Church  of  God  under 
heaven :  the  first  was  written  by  St.  Matthew,  once 
a  tax-gatherer,  afterwards  an  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  published  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jewish  converts,  composed  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage." The  ol^jections  to  this  passage  brought 
by  Ifasch,  are  disposed  of  by  Michadis  liL  part  i. 
p.  127;  the  "tradition  "  does  not  imply  a  doubt, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  tracing  this  witness  also 
to  Papias.  (e.)  Eusebius  {ff,  E,  Ui.  24)  gives  as  his 
own  opinion  the  foUowing:  "  Matthew  having  first 
preached  to  the  Hebrews,  delivered  to  them,  when 
he  was  preparing  to  depart  to  other  countries,  his 
Gospel,  composed  in  thdr  native  language."  Other 
passages  to  the  same  efibet  occur  in  i2jinl  ( Calech. 
p.  14),  Epiphanius  (Basr.  li.  2, 1),  Hieronymus  {de 
Vir.  fk  di.  3),  who  mentions  the  Hebrew  original 
in  seven  places  at  least  of  his  works,  and  from 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Chrysostom,  Augustine, 
and  other  later  writers.  From  all  these  there  is 
DO  doubt  that  the  old  opinion  was  that  Matthew 
wrote  in  the  Hebrew  language.  To  whom  we  are 
to  attribute  the  Greek  tran^ation,  is  not  shown; 
but  the  quotation  of  Papias  proves  that  in  the 
time  of  John  the  Presbyter,  and  probably  in 
Chat  of  Papias,  there  was  no  translation  of  great 
authority,  and  Jerome  {d*  Vir,  ttf.  eh.  8)  ex- 
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pressly  says  that  the  transktor's  name  was  UDoer- 
tahi. 

So  &r  all  the  testhnony  is  fbr  a  Hebrew  original 
But  there  are  arguments  of  no  mean  weight  in 
frivor  of  the  Greek,  a  very  brief  account  of  whidi 
may  be  given  here.  1.  The  quotations  fix>m  the 
0.  T.  in  this  Gospel,  which  are  very  numerous 
(see  bebw),  are  of  two  kinds:  those  introduced 
into  the  narrative  to  point  out  the  ftilfillment  cf 
prophecies,  etc.,  and  those  where  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative  the  persons  introduced,  and  especially 
our  Lord  Himself,  make  use  of  0.  T.  quotations. 
Between  these  two  classes  a  difl^rence  of  treatment 
is  observable.  In  the  Utter  cUss,  where  the  cita- 
tions occur  in  discourses,  the  Septuagint  versioin  b 
followed,  even  where  it  deviates  somewhat  f^m  the 
original  (as  iii.  3,  xiii.  14),  or  where  it  ceas«s  to 
foltow  the  very  words,  the  deviations  do  not  come 
torn  a  closer  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  0.  T. ;  except 
in  two  cases,  xi.  10  and  xxvi.  31.  The  quotations 
in  the  narrative,  however,  do  not  folfow  the  Sep- 
tuagint, but  appear  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew  text.  Thus  we  have  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon that,  whereas  the  Gospels  agree  most  ex- 
actly in  the  speeches  of  persons,  and  most  of  all  in 
those  of  our  Lord,  the  quotations  in  these  speeches 
are  reproduced  not  by  the  closest  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew,  but  from  the  Septuagint  version,  idthough 
many  or  most  of  them  must  have  been  spoken  in 
the  v^nacular  Hebrew,  and  could  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Septuagint  A  mere  tranalator 
could  not  hare  done  this.  But  an  indepoident 
writer,  using  the  Greek  tongue,  and  wishing  to 
conform  his  narrative  to  the  oral  teaching  of  the 
Apostles  (see  vol.  il.  p.  948  6),  might  have  used  fbr 
the  quotations  the  well-known  Gredc  0.  T.  used  by 
his  colleagues.  There  is  an  independence  in  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  citations  throughout,  whidi 
is  inc(Hisistent  with  the  function  of  a  mere  trans- 
lator. 2.  But  this  difficulty  is  to  be  got  over  by 
assuming  a  high  authority  fbr  this  transkition,  aa 
though  made  by  an  inspired  writer;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  this  writer  was  Matthew  him- 
self (Bengel,  Olshausen,  Lee,  and  others),  or  at 
least  that  he  directed  it  (Guericke),  or  that  it  was 
some  other  Apostle  (Gerhard),  or  James  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  or  John,  or  the  general  body  of  the 
Apostles,  or  that  two  disciples  of  St.  Matthew 
wrote,  from  him,  the  one  in  Aramaic  and  the  other 
in  Greek !  We  are  further  invited  to  admit,  with 
Dr.  Lee,  that  the  Hebrew  book  ^*  belonged  to  that 
class  of  writings  which,  although  composed  by 
inspired  men,  were  never  designed  to  form  part  of 
the  C^<m"  (On  Tntpimtion^  p.  571).  But  sup- 
posing that  there  were  any  good  ground  for  con- 
sidering these  suggestions  as  fricts,  it  is  clear  that 
in  the  attempt  to  preserve  the  letter  of  the  tradi- 
tion, they  hare  quite  altered  tbe  spirit  of  it  Papias 
and  Jerome  make  a  Hebrew  original,  and  dependent 
translations;  the  moderns  make  a  Greek  original, 
which  is  a  transkUon  only  in  name,  and  a  H^rew 
original  never  intended  to  be  preserved.  The  mod- 
ern view  is  not  what  Papias  thought  or  uttered ; 
and  the  question  would  be  one  of  mere  names,  fSor 
the  only  point  worthy  of  a  struggle  is  this,  whether 
the  Gospel  in  our  hands  is  or  is  not  of  apoatoUe 
authority,  and  authentic.  4.  Olshausen  remarks, 
*«  While  aU  the  fathers  of  the  chureh  relate  that 
Mattbew  has  written  in  Hebrew,  yet  they  univer- 
sally make  use  of  the  Greek  text,  as  a  genuine 
apostolic  composition,  without  remaridng  what  rela- 
tion the  Hebrew  Matthew  bean  to  our  Gieek 
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letftL  For  that  the  earlier  eocksiastioal  teacben 
fid  not  po«e9s  tlie  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  in  any 
other  torn  than  we  now  have  it,  is  established  " 
(KcktkeU,  p.  35).  The  original  Hebrew  of  which 
M  man  J  speak,  no  one  of  the  witnesses  ever  saw 
(Jerome,  di  Frr.  ilL  p.  3,  is  no  exception).  And 
so  little  store  has  ihB  ohuich  set  upon  it,  that  it 
hss  ntteiljr  perished.  6.  Were  there  no  exphna- 
tioo  of  this  inconsistency  between  assertion  and 
Isct,  it  would  be  hard  to  doabt  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  so  many  old  writers,  whose  belief  in 
it  is  shown  by  the  tenacity  with  which  they  held  it 
in  spite  of  their  own  experience.  But  it  is  certain 
tlist  a  Gospel,  not  the  same  as  our  canonical  Mat- 
tliew,  sonketimct  usurped  the  Apostle*s  name;  and 
some  of  the  witnesses  we  have  quoted  appear  to 
have  refierred  to  thi<i  in  one  or  other  of  its  various 
fcran  or  names.  The  Christians  in  Palestine  still 
bdd  that  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  binding  on  them, 
eren  after  the  destruetlon  of  Jerusalem.  At  the 
dose  of  the  fint  century  one  party  existed  who 
beld  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  only  binding  on  Jew- 
hk  converts  —  this  was  the  Naaarenes.  Another, 
the  Ebkuiites,  held  that  it  was  of  universal  obliga- 
tion on  Christians,  and  rejected  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
u  teaching  the  opposite  doctrine.  These  two  sects, 
who  difiered  also  in  the  most  important  tenets  as 
to  oar  Lord's  person,  possessed  each  a  modification 
of  the  same  Gospel,  which  no  doubt  each  altered 
more  and  more,  as  their  tenets  diveiged,  and  which 
bore  variooa  names  —  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  the  Gospel  aooordmg  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
(iotpd  of  Peter,  or  the  Gospel  aooording  to  Mat- 
thew. Enough  is  known  to  decide  that  the  Gospel 
seoordlng  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  identical  with 
our  Gospel  of  Matthew  But  it  had  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  synoptical  gospels,  and  espe- 
eislly  to  Matthew.  What  was  iU  origin  it  is 
inpossible  to  say:  it  may  have  been  a  description 
of  the  ond  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  corrupted  by 
degrees;  it  may  have  come  in  its  eariy  and  pure 
fera  fkom  the  hand  of  Blatthew,  or  it  may  have 
been  a  version  of  the  Greek  Gospel  of  St  Matthew, 
ai  the  Evani^elist  who  wrote  especially  for  Hebrews. 
Now  this  Goapel,  **the  Proteus  of  criticism" 
(Ihiersch),  did  exist;  is  it  impossible  that  when 
the  Hebrew  Matthew  is  spoken  <i,  this  questionable 
document,  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  was  really 
nkntd  to?  Obeerve  that  all  accounts  of  it  are 
St  second  hand  (with  a  notable  exception);  no  one 
qootes  it;  in  cases  of  doubt  about  the  text,  Origen 
even  does  not  appeal  from  the  Greek  to  the  Hebrew. 
All  that  is  eertain  is,  that  Nazarenes  or  Ebionites, 
or  both,  boasted  that  they  possessed  the  original 
dogpd  of  Matthew.  Jerome  is  the  exception;  and 
him  we  can  eonvict  of  the  very  mistake  of  oon- 
fmnding  the  two,  and  almost  on  his  own  confes- 
sion. M  At  first  he  thought,'*  says  an  anonymous 
writer  (Et&Umrgh  Betiew,  1851,  July,p  39),  ''that 
it  WM  the  authentic  Bfatthew,  and  trsnsUited  it 
ioto  both  Greek  and  Latin  fimn  a  copy  which  he 
shtatned  at  Beroea,  in  Syria.  This  appears  (h>m 
Us  De  llr,  UL,  written  in  the  year  392.  Six 
fcsrs  later,  in  his  Commentary  on  Matthew,  he 
yoke  mote  doabtftdly  about  it,  —  'quod  vocatur 
mplensjm*  Matthaei  anthenticum.*  Later  still,  hi 
lis  book  OD  the  Pebgiao  heresy,  written  in  the 
ymg  415,  he  naodifles  his  account  still  further, 
issuilJiiii^  the  work  as  the  *  Evangelinm  juxta  He- 
tans,  qpod  Cbaldaico  quidem  Syroque  sermons, 
ai  StkrmdM  Uurii  eonscriptom  est,  quo  utuntur 
■|M  hofie  Naaareoi  seenndnm  ApostokM,  sive  tii 
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pUrique  mtOunafU  juxta  Matthaum,  quod  ct  in 
Ccsariensi  habetur  Bibliotheca.'  *'  5.  Dr.  Lee  ii 
his  woric  on  Inspiration  asserts,  by  an  oversight 
unusual  with  such  a  writer,  that  tiie  theory  of  a 
Hebrew  original  is  **  generally  received  by  critiei 
as  the  only  legitimate  conclusion."  Yet  there 
have  pronounced  for  a  Greek  original —  Erasmus, 
Ctlvin,  Le  Clerc,  Fabridus,  Ughtfoot,  Wetstehi, 
Paulus,  Lardner,  Hey,  Hales,  Hug,  Schott,  De 
Wette,  Moses  Stuart,  FMtzsche,  Oedner,  Thiersch, 
and  many  others.  Great  names  are  ranged  also  on 
the  other  side;  as  Simon,  Mill,  Michadis,  Marsh, 
Eichhom,  Storr,  Olshausen,  and  others. 

With  these  arjcuDients  we  leave  a  great  question 
unsettled  still,  feelhig  convinced  of  the  eariy  accept- 
ance and  the  Apostolic  authority  of  our  «*  Gospel 
according  to  St  Blatthew; "  and  fiur  from  convinced 
that  it  is  a  reproduction  of  another  Gospel  ftom 
St  Mattbew*8  hand.  May  not  the  truth  be  that 
Papias,  knowing  of  more  than  one  Aramaic  Gospel 
in  use  among  Uie  Judaic  sects,  may  have  assumed 
the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  original  from  which  thest 
were  supposed  to  be  taken,  and  knowing  also  the 
genuine  Greek  (Sospel,  may  have  k>oked  on  all  these, 
in  the  loose  uncritical  way  which  earned  for  him 
Eusebius'  description,  as  the  various  "  interpreta- 
tions" to  which  he  alludes? 

The  independence  of  the  style  and  dietion  of  the 
Greek  Evangelist,  will  appear  from  the  remarks  in 
the  next  seeUon. 

BiBUOGRAPHT.  —  Hug*s  EutUitunffy  with  the 
Notes  of  Professor  M.  Stuart,  Andover,  1886. 
Meyer,  Komm,  KinUUung^  and  the  (}ommentariei 
of  Kuinol,  Fritzsche,  Alford,  and  others.  The  paa- 
sages  from  the  Fathers  are  discussed  in  Michaelis 
(ed.  Marsh,  vol.  iih  part  i.);  and  they  will  be  found 
for  the  most  part  hi  lUrchhofer,  QtteUensammltmg ; 
where  will  also  be  found  the  passages  referring  to 
the  Gospd  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  448.  Credner*s 
Einleitung^  and  his  Bdtr&gt ;  and  the  often  cited 
works  on  the  (xospels,  of  Gieseler,  Banr,  Norton, 
Olshausen,  Weisse,  and  Hilgenfeld.  Also  Chireton's 
Syriac  Gotpels ;  but  the  views  in  the  prefiMC  must 
not  be  regarded  as  established.  Dr.  Lee  on  Jntpi- 
ration,  Appendix  P.,  London,  1857. 

IL  Style  and  Diction.  —  The  foUowing  remarks 
on  the  style  of  St  Matthew  are  founded  on  those 
of  Credner. 

1.  Matthew  uses  the  expression  *<  that  it  might 
be  ftilfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet*'  (i.  22,  U.  15).  In  iL  5,  and  hi  bter 
passages  of  Matt  it  is  abbreviated  (IL  17,  iU.  8,  iv. 
14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiiL  14,  35,  xxL  4,  xxri.  58, 
xxrii.  9).  The  variation  M  rod  9eov  in  xxii.  81 
is  notable;  and  also  the  rovro  8i  8\oy  y4yop€w 
of  i.  22,  not  found  in  other  Evangelists;  but  com- 
pare Mark  xiv.  49;  Luke  xxiv.  44. 

2.  The  reference  to  the  Mesdah  under  the  name 
"  Son  of  David,**  occurs  in  Matthew  eight  times; 
and  three  times  each  in  Mark  and  Luke. 

3.  Jerusalem  U  called  "the  holy  dty,**  "^the 
holy  place  *'  (iv.  5,  xxiv.  15,  xxvii.  58). 

4.  The  expijBssion  avrr4\tia  rod  alAwos  k  used 
five  times;  hi  the  rest  of  the  N.  T.  only  once,  hi 
Ep.  to  Hebrews. 

5.  The  phrase  *»khigdom  of  heaven,**  about 
thuiy4hree  times;  other  writers  use  *« kingdom 
of  God,'*  which  is  found  abo  in  Matthew. 

6.  "  Heavenly  Father,'*  used  about  she  times; 
and  M  Father  hi  heaven  "  about  sixteen,  and  with- 
out explanatkm,  point  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  speak- 
ing hi  this  Gospel 
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7.  Matthew  alone  of  the  Evangdists  uaes  rh 
hiB^Ut  4p^i$ft  ai  the  form  of  quotation  fix)ni  O.  T. 
The  apparent  exception  in  Mark  xiii.  14  it  rejected 
by  Hichendorf,  etc.,  aa  a  wrong  reading.  In  Matt 
about  twenty  timet. 

8.  *Kvax»P9i¥  it  t  frequent  word  for  to  retirt. 
Onoe  in  Marie. 

9.  Kar*  ivttp  uaed  tix  timet;  and  here  only. 

10.  llie  uae  of  wpoirtpx<ff^  preceding  an  in- 
terview, as  in  iT.  3,  is  much  moi^  frequent  with 
Matt,  than  Mark  and  Luke;  once  only  in  John. 
Compare  the  same  use  of  wopff^<rOcu,  at  in  ii  8, 
abo  more  frequent  in  Matt. 

11.  :i^69pa  after  a  verb,  or  participle,  six  times; 
the  same  word  used  once  each  by  Mark  and  Lulce, 
but  after  adjectives. 

12.  With  St  Matthew  the  particle  of  transition 
is  usually  the  indefinite  r^c;  he  uses  it  ninety 
timet,  against  six  times  in  Mark  and  fourteen  in 
Luke. 

13.  Kal  iy4yrro  trt,  vii.  28,  xi.  1,  xiii.  53,  xix. 
1,  xxvi.  1 ;  to  be  compared  with  the  Srt  iyivrro 
of  Luke. 

14.  Hoiuv  4>s,  &ffyrtp,  etc.,  is  characteristic  of 
Matthew:  L  24,  vL  2,  xx.  5,  xxi.  6,  xxvi.  19, 
xxviii.  15. 

15.  Td^os  six  times  in  this  Gospel,  not  in  the 
others.  They  use  lurrifiitov  frequently,  which  is 
also  found  seven  times  in  Matt 

16.  l,vpi^ovXiov  \aijM>^€t¥,  peculiar  to  Matt. 
^vft,  frot97y  twice  in  Mark;  nowhere  else. 

17.  Ma\cuctch  fxoBrirtifitfi  a€Krivid(€<r6(u,  po- 
enliar  to  Matt  'l*ho  following  words  are  dtber 
used  by  this  Evangelist  alone,  or  by  him  more  fre- 
quently than  by  the  others:  ^p6ytfAOs  otKtaK6sy 
dimpoy,  iKfTdty^  8i0tc(C<fiv,  Karawotn-l^tirStUi 
/UTtupuy,  faKi(ti¥,  ^pd(€iyt  trvyaipuy  \6yoy. 

18.  llie  frequent  use  of  l9oi  after  a  genitive 
absolute  (as  i.  20),  and  of  jceU  IM  when  introdu- 
cing anything  new,  is  also  peculiar  to  St  Matt. 

19.  Ad\-erbs  usually  stand  after  the  imperati^'e, 
not  before  it;  except  offrwr,  which  stands  first. 
Gb.  X.  11  is  an  exception. 

20.  Tlpixncvyfiy  takes  the  dative  in  St.  Matt, 
and  elsewhere  more  rarely.  With  Luke  and  John 
it  takes  the  accusative.  There  is  one  apparent 
exception  in  Matt  (ir.  10),  but  it  is  a  quotation 
from  0.  T. 

21.  The  participle  \4ycty  is  used  frequently 
without  the  dati>'e  of  the  person,  as  in  i.  20,  ii.  2. 
Ch.  vii.  21  is  an  exception. 

22.  The  expression  6fu^  iy  or  qU  ii  ft  He- 
braism, frequent  in  Matt.,  and  unlmown  to  the 
other  Evangelists. 

23.  'Upo<r6\vfta  is  ihe  name  of  the  holy  city 
with '  Matt  always,  except  xxiii.  37.  It  is  the 
same  in  Mark,  with  one  (doubtfU)  exception  (xi.  1). 
Luke  uses  this  form  rarely;  'IcpoiMroA^/i  fre- 
quently. 

III.  diatumi  from  0.  T.  —  The  fbUowing  list 
Vi  nearly  complete:  — 
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V.  6. 

PS.  XXXTit.  11. 

18. 

Is.  iTl.  7,  Jar 

21. 

Bx.  XX.  18. 

Tli.n. 

27. 

Ex.  XX.  14. 

16. 

PB.TiU.2. 

81. 

Deut  xxlv.  1. 

42. 

Ps.  exviU  22. 

88. 

Uv.     xix.     IS, 

44. 

Is.  Tiii.  14. 

Deut  xzlU.  28. 

xxU.24. 

Dent  xxT.  5. 

88. 

Ex.xxLa4. 

82. 

Ex.Ui.6. 

48. 

LeT.xix.18. 

87. 

DeQtTL5. 

▼lU.  4. 

Lev.  xiv.  2. 

89. 

Ler.  xix.  18. 

17. 

Is.  IIU.  4. 

44. 

Ps.  CX.L 

\x.  18. 

Hon  Ti.  6. 

xxiii.  85. 

G«a.  iT.  8, 

X.  85. 

Mfe.  vU.  6. 

Chr.     xxiv. 

xi.  6. 

Is.       XXXT.      5, 

21. 

TXiX.  18. 

88. 

Ps.  Ixlx.  25  (?). 

10. 

Mai  lU.  L 

Jer.xii.7,xxii 

14. 

Mai.  iv.  5 

5(?). 

xiL  8. 

1  Sam.  xxi.  6. 

89. 

Ps.  cxTiii.  26. 

5. 

Num.xxviiL9(?) 

XXiT.15. 

Dan.  U.  27. 

7. 

Hot.vi.6. 

29. 

Is.  xiii.  10. 

18. 

Is.  xlil.  1. 

87. 

Oen.  vi.  IL 

40. 

Jon.  1. 17. 

XXTi.81. 

Zeeh.  xiH.  7. 

43. 

1  K.  X.  1. 

62. 

Oen.  ix.  6  (?). 

xiii.l4. 

Is.  Tl.  9. 

64. 

Dan.  Til.  18. 

85. 

Ps.  IXXTiH.  2. 

XXTii.    9. 

Zeeh.xi.  18. 

XT.     4. 

Ex.  XX.  12,  xxi. 

85. 

Ps.  xxii.  18. 

17. 

48. 

PS.XX1L8. 

XT.  8. 

It.xxix.18. 

46. 

P8.XXli.L 

Matt 

Matt 

t.28. 

Is.  Tfl.  14. 

xtU.  2. 

Bx.  xxxiT.  29. 

U.   6. 

Mie.  T.2. 

11. 

Mal.ttl.l,iT.5. 

15. 

Hos.  xi.  1 

XTlU.  15. 

LeT.  xix.  17  C) 

18. 

Jer.  xxxi.  15. 

xix.    4. 

Gen.  i.  27. 

Ui.  8. 

Is.xl.8. 

5. 

Gen.  U.  24. 

Iv.  4. 

Deut  viU.  8. 

7. 

Deut  xxiT.  1. 

6. 

Ps.  xd.  11, 12. 

18. 

Ex.  XX.  12. 

7. 

Deut  Tl.  16. 

19. 

LeT.  xix.  18. 

10. 

Deut  Ti  18. 

xxi.  5. 

Zeoh.  Ix.  9. 

15. 

Is.  Ix  1, 2. 

9 

The  number  of  passages  in  this  Gospel  which 
refer  to  the  0.  T.  is  about  65.  In  St  Luke  they 
are  43.  But  in  $t  Matthew  there  are  43  verbal 
citntioni  of  0.  T. ;  the  number  of  these  direct  ap- 
peals to  its  authority  Ln  St  Uike  is  only  about  19. 
This  &ct  is  very  significant  of  the  character  and 
original.purpo8e  of  the  two  narratives. 

IV.  Gentdnenest  of  the  Gn^)eL—Somt  critics, 
admitting  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  a  part  of  the 
Gospel,  apply  to  St  Matthew  as  they  do  to  St. 
Laki  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  1695)  the  gratuitous  supposition 
of  a  later  editor  or  compiler,  who  by  augnientinf; 
and  altering  the  earlier  document  produced  our 
present  Gospel.  Hilgenfeld  (p.  106)  endea^>ors  to 
separate  the  older  from  the  newer  woric,  and  in- 
cludes much  historical  matter  hi  the  fiormer:  since 
Schleiermacher,  several  eritics,  misinterpreting  the 
K^ta  of  Papias,  consider  the  okler  document  to 
have  been  a  collection  of  *'  discourses  "  only.  We 
are  asked  to  believe  that  in  the  second  century  for 
two  or  more  of  the  Gospels,  new  works,  diflUninf 
from  them  both  in  matter  and  compass,  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  ok],  and  that  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century  our  present  Gospels  were  adopted 
by  authority  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  that 
henceforth  the  copies  of  the  older  works  entirely 
disappeared,  and  have  escaped  the  keenest  research 
ever  since.  Eichliom*s  notion  is  that  *'  the  Church  ** 
sanctioned  the  four  canonical  books,  and  by  its 
authority  ga^'e  them  exclusive  currency;  but  there 
existed  at  that  time  no  means  for  convening  a 
Council;  and  if  such  a  body  oould  have  met  and 
decided,  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  force  on 
the  Churches  books  discrepant  ih>m  the  older  copies 
to  which  they  had  long  been  acautomed,  without 
discussion,  protest,  and  resistance  (see  Norton, 
6'entaRenett,  Chap.  I.),  lliat  there  was  no  such 
resistance  or  protest  we  have  ample  evidence. 
Irenaeus  knows  the  four  Gospels  only  (ffar.  iii. 
ch.  i.).  Tatian,  who  died  a.  d.  170,  composed  a 
harmony  of  the  (Soepels,  lost  to  us,  under  the  name 
of  Diatessaron  (Eus.  H.  E,  It.  29).  Iheophilus^ 
bishop  of  Antioeh,  about  168,  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  C^ospeU  (I£eron.  ad  Algatiam  and  dt  Mr. 
ttf.).  Clement  of  Alexandria  (ffourished  about  189} 
knew  the  four  (lospels,  and  distinguished  betwvsn 
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Uum  and  the  miGaDOoieal  Gospel  accorduig  to  the 
Egjptium.  TertoUian  (bom  about  160)  knew  the 
four  Gospels,  and  was  called  on  to  vindicate  the 
text  of  one  of  them  against  the  corruptions  of 
Uardon  (see  abore,  Luke).  Origen  (bom  185) 
eaUs  the  four  (Gospels  the  four  elements  of  the 
Christian  iidth;  and  it  appears  that  his  copy  of 
Matthew  contained  the  genealogy  ( CMnm.  tn  Joan. ). 
Psasages  fttNn  St.  Biatthew  are  quoted  by  Justin 
Martyr,  by  the  author  of  the  letter  to  Diognetus 
(see  in  Otto's  JusHn  Martyr ^  toL  ii),  by  Hegesip- 
pna,  Imseos,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  llieo[^us, 
Clement,  Tertullian,  and  Origen.  It  is  not  merely 
from  the  matter  bat  the  manner  of  the  quotations, 
from  the  calm  appeal  as  to  a  settled  authority,  fh>m 
the  absence  of  idl  hints  of  doubt,  that  we  r4;ard  it 
as  proved  that  the  book  we  possess  had  not  been 
the  snlflect  of  any  sudden  change.  Was  there  no 
heretic  to  throw  back  with  double  force  against 
TertoIIian  the  charge  of  alteration  which  he  brings 
sgainst  liardon?  Was  there  no  orthodox  church 
or  member  of  a  church  to  complain,  that  instead 
of  the  Matthew  and  the  Luke  that  had  been  taught 
to  them  and  their  fithers,  other  and  di^rent  writ- 
ings were  now  imposed  on  them?  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  appears. 

The  dtations  of  Justin  Martyr,  very  important 
fcr  this  Bulileet,  hare  been  thought  to  indicate  a 
souree  difierent  from  the  Goep^  which  we  now 
possess:  and  by  the  word  iirofurrifiotff^fAeira 
(memoirs),  be  has  been  supposed  to  hidicate  that 
lost  work.  Space  b  not  given  here  to  show  that 
the  remains  referred  to  are  the  Gospels  which  we 
poness,  and  not  any  one  book;  and  that  though 
Justin  quotes  the  (Gospels  very  loosely,  so  that  his 
vords  often  bear  but  a  slight  resembbuice  to  the 
origiBal,  the  same  is  true  of  his  quotations  from 
the  Septoagfait  He  transposes  wc^ds,  brings  sep- 
srste  passages  together,  attributes  the  words  of  one 
prophet  to  another,  and  even  quotes  the  Pentateuch 
for  frets  not  recorded  in  it.  Many  of  the  quota- 
tioDs  from  the  Septuagint  are  indeed  precise,  but 
these  are  chiefly  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho, 
where,  reasoning  with  a  Jew  on  the  0.  T^  be  does 
not  trittt  his  memory,  but  consults  the  text.  This 
qosstion  is  disposed  of  in  Norton*s  OenuineneUf 
ijL  i^  and  m  Hug's  Einldtung.  [See  also  West- 
eott's  Camm  tfthe  N,  T.,  2d  ed.,  p.  85  ff.] 

The  genuineness  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  the 
Go^  has  been  questioned ;  but  Is  established  on 
Mtitifsrtnry  grounds  (see  Fritzsebe,  on  AfatL,  £x- 
enrsns  '}^i  Meyer,  on  MatL  p.  65).  (i.)  All  the 
oU  MSS.  and  veiskms  contain  them ;  and  they  are 
qnoted  by  the  Fathcn  of  the  ad  and  3d  ceuturies 
(Irencos,  Clement  Alex.,  and  others).  Celsus  also 
knewch.  ii.  (see  Origen  cont.  Gels.  L  38).  (ii.)  Their 
eoQtents  wookl  natimUy  form  part  of  a  Ciospel  in- 
tended primarily  for  the  Jews.  (iii. )  The  oommence- 
■ent  of  di.  iiL  is  dependent  on  IL  23;  and  in  iv. 
IS  there  is  a  reference  to  ii.  23.  (iv.)  Li  construe- 
tioos  and  expreaskms  they  are  similar  to  the  rest 
of  the  Goepd  (see  examples  above,  In  IT.  SiyU  land 
Aotion).  Professor  Norton  disputes  the  genuine- 
■esi  of  these  ehapten  upon  the  ground  of  the  diffi- 
coltf  of  hannonixing  them  with  St  Luke's  nar- 
ntiic,  and  apon  the  ground  that  a  huge  number 
sf  the  Jewish  Christians  did  not  possess  them  in 
f^tkt  version  of  the  Gotpd.  The  former  objection 
h  Aseoased  in  all  the  commentaries;  the  answer 
MnUreqajreinaeh  space.  But,(l.)  Such  questions 
MS  liT  no  means  eoofined  to  these  chapters,  but  are 
kmi  im  fbees  of  wUeh  the  Apostolie  origin  is 
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admitted.  (2.)  The  treatment  of  St  Luke's  Gospel 
by  Marcion  (vol.  ii.  pp.  1694,  1095)  suggests  how 
the  Jewish  Christians  dropped  out  of  their  version 
an  account  which  they  would  not  accept  (3.)  Prof. 
N.  stands  alone,  among  those  who  object  to  the  two 
chapters,  in  assigning  the  genealogy  to  the  same 
author  as  the  rest  of  the  ehapten  (Hilgenfekl,  ppi 
-16,  47).  (4.)  The  difficulties  in  the  harmony  are 
all  reconcilable,  and  the  day  has  passed,  it  may  be 
hoped,  when  a  passage  can  be  struck  out,  against 
all  the  MSS.  and  the  testimony  of  eariy  writers, 
for  sul^ecti\-e  impressfons  about  its  contents. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  for 
the  genuineness  and  Apostolic  origin  of  our  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  best  testimony  that  can  be 
given  for  any  book  whatever. 

y.  rime  when  the  Go$pel  toai  wtnUen.  —  Noth- 
ing can  be  said  on  this  point  with  certainty.  Some 
of  the  ancients  think  that  it  was  written  in  the 
eighth  year  after  the  Ascension  (Theophylact  and 
Euthymius);  others  in  the  fifteenth  (Nicephonis, 
H.  E.  ii.  45);  whilst  Irenseus  says  (iii.  1)  that  it 
was  written  "  when  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching 
in  Rome,"  and  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii.  24),  at  the 
time  when  Matthew  was  about  to  leave  Palestine 
From  two  passages,  xxvii.  7,  8,  xxviii.  15,  some 
time  must  have  elapsed  between  the  events  and  the 
description  of  them,  and  so  the  eighth  year  seeuts 
out  of  the  question ;  but  a  term  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  would  satisfy  these  passages.  The  testimony 
of  old  writers  that  Matthew's  Ciospel  is  the  earliest 
must  be  taken  into  account  (Origen  in  Eus.  //.  K, 
vl.  25;  Irenseus,  iii.  1;  comp.  Muratorian  firogment 
as  far  as  it  remains,  in  Credner's  Kamm) ;  this 
would  bring  it  before  A.  d.  58>60  (vol.  it  p.  1696), 
the  supposed  date  of  St  Luke.  The  most  probable 
supposition  is  that  it  was  written  between  50  and 
60;  the  exact  year  cannot  even  be  guessed  at 

VL  Place  where  it  was  written,  —  lliere  is  not 
much  doubt  that  the  (xospel  was  written  in  Pales- 
tine. Hug  has  shown  elaborately,  (torn  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  Greek  element  over  and  about  Pales- 
tine, that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the 
assertions  that  it  was  vnitten  for  Jews  in  Palestine, 
and  that  it  was  written  in  Greek  {Einieitmg^  iL 
ch.  i.  §  10);  the  focts  he  has  collected  are  worth 
study.     [Language  of  the  N.  T.,  Amer.  ed.] 

VII.  Pwrpoee  of  the  GotpeL  —  The  (Gospel  Itself 
tdls  us  by  plain  internal  evidence  that  it  was  written 
for  Jewish  converts,  to  show  them  in  Jesus  of  Naa- 
areth  the  Messiah  of  the  0.  T.  whom  they  expected. 
Jewish  converts  over  all  the  work!  seem  to  have 
been  intended,  and  not  merely  Jews  in  Palestine 
(Irenieus,  Ori^,  and  Jerome  say  simply  that  It 
was  written  *<for  the  Hebrews**).  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah  of  the  0.  T.,  recognizable  by  Jews  from 
his  acto  as  such  (i.  22,  IL  5, 15, 17,  iv.  14,  viiL  17, 
xU.  17-21,  xiiL  35,  xxi.  4,  xxviL  9).  Knowledge 
of  Jewish  customs  and  of  the  country  is  presupposed 
in  the  readers  (Matt  xv.  1,  2  with  Mark  vii.  1-4; 
Ivlatt  xxvii.  62  with  Mark  xv.  42;  Luke  xxiU.  54; 
John  xix.  14,  31,  42,  and  other  places).  Jerusalem 
is  the  holy  city  (see  above,  Styh  and  Diction), 
Jesus  is  the  son  of  David,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham 
(i.  1,  ix.  27,  xii.  23,  xv.  22,  xx.  80,  xxi.  9, 15);  is 
to  be  bom  of  a  viigin  in  Darid*s  place,  Bethk^iem 
(L  22,  ii.  6);  must  flee  into  Egypt  and  be  recalled 
thence  (11. 15, 19);  must  have  a  forerunner,  John 
the  Baptist  (iU.  8,  xL  10);  was  to  labor  hi  the 
outcast  GaUlee  that  sat  in  darkness  (iv.  14-16); 
his  healing  was  a  promised  mark  of  hb  office  (vitt. 
17,  xiL  17);  and  so  was  his  mode  of  teaching  hi 
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MnUei  (ziii.  14);  He  entered  the  bolj  dty  u 
Messiah  (xzi.  6-16);  wm  r^ted  by  the  peo[^f 
in  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy  (rxl.  42);  and  deserted 
by  his  disciples  in  the  same  way  (xxvi.  31,  56). 
The  Gospel  is  pervaded  by  one  principle,  the  fblfilU 
ment  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  in 
the  person  of  Jesfis.  This  at  once  sets  It  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Judaism  of  the  time;  for  it  rebuked 
the  Pharisaic  interpretations  of  the  Law  (v.,  zxiii.), 
and  proclaimed  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  through  his  blood,  ideas  which 
were  strange  to  the  cramped  and  limited  Judaism 
of  the  Christian  era. 

YIIL  Cmtenisof  the  GotpeL  — There  netnon 
in  this  Gospel  of  an  occasional  superseding  of  the 
chronologioJ  order.  Its  principal  divisions  are  — 
1.  The  Introduction  to  the  Ministry,  i.-iv.  II. 
The  laying  down  of  the  new  Ijlw  for  the  Church 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  v.-vii.  III.  Events 
in  historical  order,  showing  Him  as  the  worker  of 
Mincles,  viii.  and  ix.  lY.  The  appointment  of 
Apostles  to  preach  the  kingdom,  z.  Y .  The  doubts 
and  opposition  excited  by  his  activity  in  divers 
minds  —  in  John's  disdplM,  in  sundry  cities,  in  the 
Pharisees,  zL  and  xii.  YI.  A  series  of  parables  on 
the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  xiii.  YII.  Similar 
to  Y.  The  effects  of  his  ministry  on  his  country- 
men, on  Herod,  the  people  of  Gennesaret,  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  and  on  multitudes,  whom  He  feeds, 
ziii.  53-xvi.  12.  YHI.  Revehition  to  his  disciples 
of  his  sufferings.  His  instructions  to  them  there- 
upon, zvi.  13- zviii.  35.  IX.  Events  of  a  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  zix.,  zx.  X.  Entrance  into  Jeru- 
salem and  resistance  to  Him  there,  and  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Pharisees,  zzi.-zziii.  XL  Last  dis- 
eounes;  Jesus  as  Lord  and  Judge  of  Jerusalem,  and 
also  of  the  worid,  zziv.,  zzv.  XII.  Passion  and 
Resurrection,  zzvL  -zzviii. 

Sources.  —  The  works  quoted  mider  Luke,  pp. 
1698, 1699;  and  Norton,  GenwimttM  of  the  Go§' 
pels ;  Friiache,  on  3faUhew;  Lange.  Bibehntrk; 
Credner,  EinUitmg  and  Beiirdge,  W.  T. 

*  Additional  IMerature,  —  Many  of  the  more 
important  recent  works  relating  to  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  have  been  already  enumerated  in  the  ad- 
dition to  the  article  Gospels,  voL  ii.  p.  959  ff. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  may  also  pass  over  the 
oMer  treatises  on  the  critical  questions  respecting 
thb  gospel;  they  are  referred  to  with  sufficient  full- 
ness in  such  works  as  the  Introductions  to  the  N. 
T.  by  Ciedner,  De  Wette,  Bfeek,  Reuss,  and  Guer- 
leke,  in  Meyer's  Introduction  to  his  Commentary  on 
the*  Gospel,  and  in  the  bibliographical  worln  of 
Winer,  Daiu,  and  Darling.  The  fbUowing  may 
however  be  noted,  as  either  comparatively  recent, 
or  easily  accessible  to  the  English  reader:  M. 
Stuart,  Inquiry  into  the  Orig,  Language  of  MaU 
thevft  Goqtel,  and  the  Genuineness  ofthejirsi  two 
Chapters  of  the  same^  in  the  Amer.  BHU,  Bepos. 
'or  July  and  Oct  1838,  zii.  18S-179,  315-356,  in 
opposition  to  Bfr.  NortOQ*s  view  (see  his  Genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels,  9d  ed.  1846,  vol.  i.  Addit. 
Notes,  pp.  zlv.  -  bdv.).  G.  C.  A.  Hariess,  Fabula 
de  MaUhcBO  Sgro-Chaldaice  conscripto^  Erlang. 
1841,  and  De  Conqtositione  Evang.  quod  Matthao 
tribuitur,  ibid.  1842,  the  latter  trans,  by  H.  B. 
Smith  in  the  BibL  Sacra  tot  Feb.  1844,  i.  86-99. 
8.  P.  TkvgeUes,  The  Original  Language  of  SU 
MaUhew^s  Gospel,  in  Kitto*8  Joum,  of  Saertd 
Lit  ht  Jan.  1850,  v.  151-186,  maintainmg  the 
3«brair  original;  oomp.  Dr.  W.  L.  AlnaiMhr  em 
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the  other  side,  ibid,  April,  1850,  pp.  499-510.  Dr. 
IVegelles's  essay  was  also  published  separatdy. 
C.  E.  Luthardt,  De  Compoettione  Ac.  Matihai, 
Lipe.  1861.  R.  Anger,  Sativ,  qua  hci  V,  T.  in 
Ev.  Matth.  taudanturf  quid  valeat  ad  iUustr,  hdus 
Ev,  Originem,  quaritur,  3  pt  Ups.  1861-62. 
A.  R^viUe,  J^efet  criL  sur  t^vanyUe  sebm  Sl 
Afatthieu,  Leyde  et  Paris,  1862.  Akz.  Roberts, 
On  the  Original  Language  of  Matthew's  Gotpel^ 
in  his  Discussions  on  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.  1864,  pp. 
319-448,  strongly  contending  for  the  Greek.  T. 
Wizenmann,  Dte  Gesch.  Jesu  naeh  Matthdue  als 
Selbstbetoeis  ihrer  Zuverldssigkeit  betrachlet,  her- 
ausg.  von  Auberlen,  Basel,  1864  (1st  ed.  1789). 
Hilgenfeld,  U^)er  JParticularistnus  u,  (JnicereaU 
iemus  in  dem  Leben  Jesu  nach  Matthcats,  rur  Ver- 
theidigung  gegen  ffm.  Dr.  Keim,  in  his  Zeitsehr. 
f  wiss.  TheoL  1865,  Tiii.  43-61,  and  Das  Matth' 
dus-EvangeUum  auf's  Neue  uniersucht,  ibid.  1866 
and  1867,  z.  303-323,  366-447,  zL  22-76.  J.  H. 
Scholten,  Het  oudste  evangeUe.  Critisdi  onder- 
toek  naar  de  zamensteUing  .  .  .  de  hisL  waarde 
en  den  oor^rong  der  evangeSen  naar  Maitheue  en 
Marcus,  Leiden,  1868.  Davidson,  Jntrod.  to  the 
Study  of  the  N.T.,  Lond.  1868,  i.  465-520;  comp. 
his  earlier  Introduction,  Lond.  1848,  i.  1-127,  where 
the  sutyect  is  treated  with  ^greater  AiUness,  from  a 
m<»e  conservative  "  standpoint.'* 

Among  the  exegetical  works  on  the  Goqtel,  we 
can  only  glance  at  the  older  literature,  as  the  com* 
mentariesof  Grigen,  Chrysoetom  (Homilies,  best  ed. 
by  Fidd,  3  vols.  Omtab.  1839,  and  Eng.  trans.  3  vols. 
Gzford,  1843-51,  in  the  Oxford  Dbr.  of  the  Fath- 
ers), the  author  of  the  (^aus  Tmperfectum  published 
with  Chrysostom's  works  (vol.  vL  of  the  Boiedietine 
edition),  Theophylact,  and  Euthymius  Zigabenns, 
among  the  Greek  fathers,  and  of  Hilary  of  Poictien, 
Jerome,  Augustine  (Qftastiones),  Bede,  Thomas 
Aquinas  ( cSmm.  and  Catena  awrea),  and  others, 
among  the  Latin ;  Cramer*s  Catena  Gi'oe,  Patrum 
m  Eve.  Matthcei  et  Mard,  Ozon.  1840,  and  the 
Greek  Scholia  published  by  Card.  Mai  in  his  Clate. 
Aud.  e  Vaticams  Codd.  edit.,  voL  vi.  pp.  879-494. 
These  patristic  commentaries  are  generally  of  little 
critical  value,  but  are  of  some  interest  in  their  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  interpretation  and  of  CHiristian 
theology.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  refer- 
ring to  the  bibliographical  works  of  Walch,  Winer, 
Danz,  and  Darling  for  the  older  commentaries  by 
Christian  divines  since  the  Reformation ;  those  ii 
Calvin  and  Grotius  are  the  most  important.  See 
also  the  addition  to  the  art.  Gobpei.s,  vol.  ii.  p|». 
960.  961,  for  the  more  recent  ezpositions  of  the 
Crospeb  collectively.  A  few  special  works  on  the 
(jospel  of  Matthew  may  be  mentioned  here  by  waj 
of  supplement,  namely:  Sir  John  Cheke,  Trane- 
lation  from  the  Greek  of  the  Gospel  of  SL  MaUhevr, 
etc.  with  Notes,  etc.  edited  by  J.  Goodwin,  Lond. 
(Pickering),  1843.  Daniel  Scott  (author  of  the 
Appendix  ad  Stephani  Thesaurum  Grtteum),  Nete 
Version  of  SL  Matthew's  Gospel,  with  Select  Notes, 
Lond.  1741,  4to,  of  some  value  for  its  illustrations 
of  the  language  from  Greek  authors.  Jac  Eisner, 
Comm.  cr%t.-philoL  in  Evang.  Matthm,  3  vols. 
ZwoUae,  1767-69,  4to.  Gflb.  Wakefield,  Nete 
Translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  with  Notes, 
Lond.  1782,  4to.  A.  Grats  (Cath.),  HisL  -krit, 
Comm,  Ob.  d.  Ev.  Matth.,  2  Thdle,  Tiibing.  1821- 
23.  The  daborate  commentary  of  Fritzsche,  pabl 
in  1826.  followed  by  his  eqnaSy  or  more  thoroorik 
worics  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  maikasn  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
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tapudtion  of  tiie  New  Testameot.  In  oooneetloQ 
vidi  Winer,  over  whom  he  exerted  a  great  influ- 
oiee,  ai  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  third 
ediUoa  of  his  N.  T.  Grammar  with  the  two  pre- 
eeding,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  the 
tiriot  grammatical  method  of  interpretation,  in 
opposition  to  the  loose  philology  prevalent  at  the 
time,  as  illustrated  by  Sehleosner's  Lexicon  and  the 
eommeotaiy  of  KuinoeL  This  grammatical  rigor 
is  sometinMi,  indeed,  carried  to  an  excess,  sufficient 
sllowaaoe  not  being  made  tor  the  looseness  of  pop- 
dar  phraaeology,  and  especially  for  the  diffisience 
between  the  classical  and  the  later  Greek;  but 
Fritsche*s  eommentaries  will  always  claim  the 
attention  of  the  critical  student  We  may  further 
note:  James  Ford,  The  Goq}el  of  8t.  Matthew 
iBmtlrated  from  Ancient  and  Modem  AtUhorSy 
Lood.  1S48.  H.  Goodwin,  Commentary  on  the 
Goepel  of  SL  Matthew^  Cambr.  (Eng.)t  1857.  T. 
J.  Conant,  The  Goeptl  by  Matthew^  wUh  a  RevUed 
Verdcm  <mi  Critical  and  Philoiogical  Notee^  pre- 
pm^for  the  Amer.  BibU  Unim,  N.  Y.  1860, 4to. 
J.  H.  Motisoii,  Disquisitions  and  Notes  on  the  Gos- 
pels— Matthew^  2d  ed.  Boston,  1861,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  more  popular  commentaries,  both  in 
plan  and  execution.  J.  A.  Alexander,  The  Cos- 
fftrf  Matthew  taeptained,  N.  Y.  1861,  posthumous, 
ud  embracing  only  chaps.  i.-XYi  with  an  analysis 
of  the  remainder.  Lutteroth,  Essai  d'inierprd- 
tation  de  qtulques  parties  de  t£v,  ulon  Saint 
MatAieu,  3  pi.  (ch.  L-xiU.)  Paris,  1860-67.  The 
recent  commentaries  of  Nast  (1864)  and  Lange, 
tnaslated  by  Dr.  Sdaff  (N.  Y.  1865),  are  referred 
to  under  the  art.  Gospels.  The  latter  has  reached 
a  third  edition  (4th  impression)  in  Germany  (1868). 
Among  the  later  Roman  Catholic  commentaries, 
those  of  Bocher  (2  vol.  1855-56),  Amoldi  (1856), 
and  ScbefQ^  (3  vol  1856-58),  may  be  mentioned 
On  the  Sermon  on  the  Bfount  we  have  the  masterly 
eonmentary  of  Tholuck,  Die  Bergpredigt  attsytleyt^ 
4«  Aufl.  Gotha,  1856,  translated  by  it.  L.  Brown, 
PtiOa.  1860;  a  translation  of  an  earlier  edition  was 
pobDsbed  in  Edinburgh  in  1834-^7  as  a  part  of 
ihsBSbHeal  Cabinet,  A* 

HATTHI^AS  iMwr0(as;  [Tisch.Treg.  MaO- 
9Uti]  Matthias),  the  Apostle  elected  to  fill  the 
pbee  of  the  traitor  Judas  (AcU  I  26).  AU  beyond 
this  that  we  know  of  blm  for  certainty  is  that  he 
had  been  »  oonatant  attendant  upon  the  Lord  Jesus 
daring  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry;  for  such 
was  declared  by  St.  Peter  to  be  the  necessary  quali- 
fiestion  of  ooe  who  was  to  be  a  witness  of  the  resur- 
leetion.  The  name  of  Matthias  occurs  in  no  other 
plaes  Ib  the  X.  T.  We  may  accept  aa  probabfe  the 
opinioo  which  is  shared  by  Eosebius  (If.  £.  lib.  i. 
12)  and  Epiphanins  (  L  20)  that  he  was  one  of 
the  stwuij  disdpks.  It  is  said  that  he  prawshed 
the  GoapA  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  Ethiopia 
CSietfhae.  iL  60).  Cave  believes  that  it  was  rather 
in  Oappadocim.  An  apocryphal  gospel  was  pub- 
"  '  '  nder  his  name  (Eoseb.  H.  £.  iiL  23),  and 
b  of  Alexandria  quotes  from  the  Traditions 
I  (^enm.  ii.  168,  Ac). 

Diftreot  opinkms  have  prevailed  as  to  the  manner 
rf  the  efeetion  of  Matthias.  The  most  natural  oon- 
1  of  tb9  words  of  Scripture  seems  to  be  this : 
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Is.  I*.  26.  2.n^.qi5, 


After  the  address  of  St.  Peter,  the  whole  assembled 
body  of  the  brethren,  amounting  in  number  to 
about  120  (Acts  i.  15),  proceeded  to  nominate  two, 
namely,  Joseph  sumamed  Baraabas,  and  Matthias, 
who  answered  the  requirements  of  tlie  Apostle:  the 
subsequent  selection  between  the  two  was  referred 
in  prayer  to  Him  who,  knowing  the  hearts  of  men, 
knew  which  of  them  vras  the  fitter  to  be  his  witness 
and  apostle.  The  brethren  then,  under  the  heavenly 
guidance  which  they  had  invoked,  proceeded  to  give 
forth  their  fots,  probably  by  each  writing  the  name 
of  one  of  the  candidates  on  a  tablet,  and  casting  it 
into  the  um.  The  urn  was  then  shaken,  and  the 
name  that  first  came  out  decided  the  election, 
lightfoot  (//or.  ffeb.  Luc  i.  9)  describes  another 
way  of  casting  k>U  which  was  used  in  assigning  to 
the  priests  their  several  parts  in  the  sen'ice  of  the 
Temple.  The  Apostles,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
not  yet  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  this 
solemn  mode  of  casting  the  lots,  in  accordance  with 
a  practice  enjoined  in  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  xri.  8), 
is  to  be  r^^arded  as  a  way  of  referring  the  decision 
to  God  (comp.  Prov.  xvi.  38).  St.  Chrysostom  re- 
marks that  it  was  never  repeated  after  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  election  of  Matthias  is 
discussed  by  Bishop  Beveridge,  Works^  voL  i. 
serm.  2.  £.  H— s. 

MATTHI'AS  (MoTToOfoj:  M(Uhathias)  = 
Mattathah,  of  the  descendants  of  Hasbum  H 
Esdr.  ix.  33;  comp.  Ear.  x.  33). 

MATTITHI'AH  (njnri©  [^fL  ofJsho- 
vahy,  UareaBlas\  [Vat.  Shi.^  Alex.  MarraOtoc: 
Mathatltias).  L  A  Lerite,  the  first-bom  of  Shal- 
lum  the  Korfaite,  who  pre^ded  over  the  oflbrings 
made  in  the  pans  (1  Chr.  ix.  31 ;  comp.  Ler.  vL  20 
[12],  4c.). 

2.  {MaTToetaS')  One  of  the  Lerites  of  the 
second  rank  under  Asaph,  appointed  by  David  to 
minister  before  the  ark  in  the  musical  serrice  (1 
Chr.  xvi.  5),  **  with  harps  upon  Sheminith  '*  (comp. 
1  Chr.  XV.  21),  to  lead  the  choir.     See  befow,  5. 

3.  (MaT$aylas;  [Vat.  FA.  eofioBta;]  Alex 
Ua0$a$taS')  One  of  the  &mily  of  Kebo,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  days  of  Ezra  (Ezr. 
X.  43).     He  is  called  Mazitias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  35. 

*.  (MartfoOfay;  [Vat.  FA.«]  Alex.  MoTTodiof.) 
Probably  a  priest,  who  stood  at  the  right  hand  <^ 
Ezra  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viiL 
4).      In  1  Esdr.  ix.  43,  he  appears  as  Matta- 

T1IIA8. 

5.  GTPnXnia:  1  Chr.  rv.  18,  M«TtfoOlo,'[Vat. 
luarraBta,  FA  Alex.  MarraBtal  21,  MwrroBlas* 
[Vat  FA]  MsTToBtas;]  xxr.  8,  21,  M»r$a$las, 
[Vat  FA.  McnroBtat;]  Alex.  MarraOias,  1  Chr. 
XXV.  3;  Mar0tasi  1  Chr.  xxv.  21).  The  same  a» 
2,  the  Hebrew  being  in  the  lengthened  fbrm.  He 
was  a  Levite  of  the  second  rank,  and  a  doorkeeper 
of  the  ark  (1  Cbr,  xv.  18,  21.)  As  one  of  the  six 
sons  of  Jeduthun,  he  was  appointed  to  preside  over 
the  14th  division  of  twelve  Levites  into  which  the 
Temple  choir  was  distributed  (1  Cbr.  xxv.  3,  21). 

MATTO0K.«  The  tool  used  in  Arabia  for 
foosening  the  ground,  described  by  Niebuhr,  answers 
generally  to  our  mattock  or  grubbing-axe, ».  e.  a 
single-headed  pickaxe,  the  sarcuUts  simplex^  as  op- 


mtfr,  both  from  tZj'TTI,  "carve,"  «sngrave,»  1  Bam. 
xttL  20.  Which  of  these  Is  the  ploughshare  and  which 
the  mattock  cannot  be  ascertained.    Bss  Oes.  p.  680. 
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powd  to  bicomu,  of  PaJladioi.  The  anciait  Egyp- 
uan  hoe  was  of  wood,  and  answered  for  hoe,  spade, 
and  pick.  The  blade  was  inserted  in  the  handle, 
and  the  two  were  attached  about  the  centre  bj  a 
twisted  rope.  (Palladius,  de  Be  nut.  i.  43;  Nie- 
buhr,  De$cr.  de  CAr.  p.  137 ;  Loudon,  Encycl,  of 
Gardening^  p.  517 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc,  Ey,  ii.  16, 
18,  abridgm. ;  oomp.  Her.  ii.  14 ;  Uasselquist,  Tj'av. 
p.  100.)  [Hahdicraft.]  H.  W.  P. 


Vnrptlaa  hoes.    (From  WIIUosob.) 

MAUL  (i.  f.  a  hammer;  a  Tariatkm  of  maD, 
(h>m  maUeut)^  a  word  employed  bj  ( or  translators 

to  render  the  Hebrew  term  V**?^*  "^^  Hebrew 
and  English  alike  occur  in  Prov.  xxt.  18  only.  But 
a  derirative  from  the  same  root,  and  differing  but 

slightly  b  form,  namely  V§9«  u  found  in  Jer. 
Ii.  ao,  and  is  there  translated  by  '*  battle-«xe  "  —  how 
incorrectly  is  shown  by  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  verb  derived  from  the  same  root  in  the  next 
three  ^'erses,  and  there  uniformly  rendered  **  break 

in  pieces."  The  root  \^§^  or  Y^,  has  the  force 
of  dispersing  or  smashing,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  some  heavy  warlike  instrument,  a  mace  or 
club,  is  alluded  to.  Probably  such  as  that  which 
is  said  to  have  suggested  the  name  of  Charles  Mar- 
tei 

The  maoe  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
of  the  wars  of  the  Europeans  with  Saracens,  Turks, 
and  other  Orientals,  and  several  kinds  are  still  in 
use  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs  of  remoter  parts 
(Duidihardt,  Notei  m  Bedowis,  i.  56).  In  their 
Evrnpean  wars  the  Turks  were  notorious  for  the 
use  they  made  of  the  maoe  (Knollys's  HimL  of  the 
Turk$). 

A  similar  word  is  found  once  again  in  the  original 

of  EiE.  ix.  3.  V^9  ^^^  =  weapon  of  smashing  (A. 
y.  "shughter-weapon*').  The  sequel  shows  bow 
terrible  was  the  destruction  such  weapons  could 
eflfect  0. 

MAUZ'ZIM  (D'^r^  [see below]:  [Theodot] 
Maa^Ctlfi;  Alex.  Ma«(ci:  Jfaoetm).  The  mar- 
ginal note  to  the  A.  Y.  of  Dan.  xi.  88,  «'tbe  God 
of/orcei,**  gives,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  last  word, 
*  Mauwrim,  or  gods  protectors,  or  mnnitiopi."  The 
Geneva  version  renders  the  Hebrew  at  a  V^ptr 
DiBM  l<oth  in  Dan.  xL  88  and  89,  when  the  word 


MAUZZm 

occurs  again  (mai^.  of  A.  Y.  *<  munitiona  **).  lie 
the  Greek  version  of  Theodotion,  given  above,  it  is 
treated  as  a  proper  name,  as  well  as  in  the  Yulgate. 
The  IJCX.  as  at  present  printed  is  evidently  oor> 
nipt  in  this  passage,  but  la^vp^  iy^'  ^7)  appean 
to  represent  the  word  in  question.  In  Jerome's 
time  the  reading  was  diflerent,  and  he  gives  **  Deum 
fortissimum  "  for  the  Latin  translation  of  it,  and 
"  Deum  fortitudbum  "  for  that  of  Aquik.  He 
ridicules  the  interpretation  of  Porphyry,  who,  igno- 
rant of  Hebrew,  understood  by  "  the  goid  of  Mavz- 
nm  **  the  statue  of  Jupiter  set  up  in  Jfodin^  the 
city  of  Mattathias  and  his  sons,  by  the  generals  of 
Antiochus,  who  compelled  the  Jews  to  sacrifice  to 
it,  u  the  god  of  Modin."  Theodoret  retaina  the 
resding  of  Theodotion  {Ua(u9ifA  being  evidently  for 
MaM(tlfi)i  and  exphtins  it  of  Antichrist,  **«god 
strong  and  powerfuL"     The  Peshito-Syriao   has 

)!»•%  JC'^),  *'the8trong  god,**  and  Junius 
and  Treniellius  render  it  "  Dettm  summi  roboris," 
considering  the  Hebrew  plural  as  intensive,  and 
interpreting  it  of  the  God  of  Israel.  There  cau  be 
little  doubt  that  '«Mauxzim  '*  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
literal  sense  of  **  fortresses,**  just  as  in  Dan.  xi.  19, 
39,  ^  the  god  of  fortresses  **  being  then  the  ddtj  who 
presided  over  strongholds.  But  beyond  this  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  connect  an  appdlation  so  gen- 
eral with  any  special  6bject  of  idolatrous  wor^ip. 
Grotius  conjectured  that  Mauzsim  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  imme  "ACiCosy  the  war-god  of  the  Phfle- 
nicians,  mentioned  in  Julian's  hymn  to  the  aim. 
Calvin  suggested  that  it  denoted  "money,"  tlie 
strongest  of  all  powers.  By  others  it  has  been 
suppMed  to  be  Mars,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  who  is  the  subject  of  allusion.  Tlia 
only  authority  for  this  supposition  exists  in  two 
coins  struck  at  Laodicea,  which  are  bdie^vd  to  havw 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Antiochus  with  a  radi- 
ated crown,  and  on  the  reverM  the  figure  of  Man 
with  a  spear.  But  it  is  asserted  on  the  contrary 
that  all  known  coins  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  bear 
bis  name,  and  that  it  is  mere  coi^ture  which 
attributes  these  to  him ;  and  further,  that  there  Is 
no  ancient  authority  to  show  that  a  temple  to 
Mars  vras  built  by  Antiochus  at  Laodicea.  The 
opinion  of  Gescnius  is  more  probable,  that  «« the 
god  of  fortresses  *'  was  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  for  whom 
Antiochus  built  a  temple  at  Antioch  (Liv.  xli.  20). 
By  others  it  is  referred  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  to 
whom  Antiochus  dedicated  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Mace.  vi.  2).  But  all  these  are  simply  con- 
jectures. Fiirst  {Handw,  s.  v.),  comparing  Is. 
xxiii.  4,  where  the  reference  is  to   l^re,  "  the 

fortxess  of  the  sea,*' makes  U^^^J?  equivalent  to 

QVl  VWT^,  or  even  proposes  to  read  for   the 

former  D^  fSfTf;  the  god  of  the  "<  stronghold  of 
the  sea  **  would  thus  be  Melkart,  the  Tyrian  Her 
cules.  A  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Layard  (Nin, 
ii.  466,  note)  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  being 
at  least  as  well  founded  as  any  already  mentioned. 
After  describing  Hera,  the  Assyrian  Yenus,  as 
"standing  erect  on  a  Uon,  and  crowned  with  a 
tower  or  mural  coronet,  which,  we  learn  from  Lo- 
cian,  was  peculiar  to  the  Semitic  figure  of  the  god- 
dess,** he  adds  in  a  note,  **  May  she  be  connected 
with  the  *  El  Maozem,*  the  deity  pressing  over  bul- 
warks and  fortresses,  the  <god  of  forces*  of  Dan.  xi. 
38?  **  Pfeifler  (Dub.  Vex.  cent  4,  k>c  72)  wiU  ooly 
see  in  it  "the  idol  of  the  i/oM"*      y^  j^^ 
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ICAZrrrAS  {Mminim$\  [Vat  Zfiriof :]  Ma^ 
ttalAtof)  =  Mattithiah  8  (1  £idr.  iz.  85;  oomp. 
Ev.z.48). 

MAZ'ZAIIOTH  (nVl|Q:  Ma(ovfHi$:  Lu^ 
d/er).  The  nnrgin  of  the  A.  T.  of  Job  zxxTiiL 
tt  gives  ^  the  twelve  sign«  '*  m  the  equiTalent  of 
«BUxzuoUi/*  and  this  if  in  all  probabiUtj  its 
tnie  meaning.     The  Peshito-Syriao  renders  it  by 

)t>^^^,  *offaki>j  ^themdn'*  or  **Gieat  Bear;** 

and  J.  D.  Michaelis  {StqopL  ad  7^.  ffeb.  No. 
1991)  is  followed  bj  EwaM  in  applying  it  to  the 
itan  of  **  the  northern  crown  **  (Ewald  adds  **  the 

'*),  deriTing  the  word  from  ^JJ,  nSter, 
Fiint  {Handw,  s.  v.)  anderstauds  bj 
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MaBMoCh  the  planet  Jupiter,  the  same  as  the 
Mftar"  of  Amos  r.  S6.a  Bat  the  interpretation 
fiTcn  in  the  margin  of  our  yersioii  ii  supported 
ij  the  authority  of  Gesenius  {The*,  p.  869).     On 

Rfaiing  to  S  El.  xxiiL  6,  we  find  the  word  H^ /^, 
mntxdidth  (A.  Y.  *«the  planeU"),  diff^ng  only 
from  MazzanCh  in  having  the  liquid  tkt  r^  and 
rendend  hi  the  mai)^n  "  the  twc^  signs,'*  as  in 
the  Tnlgate.  The  LXX.  there  also  have  fioCovp^, 
vkieh  points  to  the  same  reading  in  both  passages, 
and  b  by  Suidas  explained  as  «<  the  Zodiac,"  but 
by  Proeopios  of  Gaxa  as  probably  **  Lucifer,  the 
aoning  star,**  following  the  Vulgate  of  Job  xzzviiL 
4i.  In  later  Jewish  writings  maxtdldth  are  the 
ligm  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the  singular,  maxtdl,  is 
OHd  to  denote  the  single  signs,  as  well  as  the 
phnets,  and  also  the  influence  which  they  were 
believed  to  ezerdse  upon  human  destiny  (Selden, 
De  Dh  8fr,  Synt.  L  c.  1).  In  consequence  of 
this,  Jaitfai,  and  the  Hebraw  commentators  gen- 
erally, identify  wuuzdrolk  and  mazzalolhj  though 
tbdr  interpretations  vary.  Aben  Ecra  understands 
•"itsn"  generally;  bat  R.  Levi  ben  Gershon,  ««a 
Borthem  eonstellstion."  Gesenius  himsdf  is  in 
inror  of  regarding  matzdrdtk  as  the  older  form, 
■gaifying  strictly  **  premonitions,**  and  in  the 
eonerete  sense,  **  stars  that  give  warnings  or  pre- 

■fes,"  from  the  usage  of  the  root  *7TJ,  ndxar^  in 
AnUe.  He  deciphered,  as  he  believed,  the  same 
word  on  some  Cilidan  coins  in  the  inscription 

v9  "]t  ')  iVhL^  which  he  renders  as  a  prayer, 
•nay  thy  pore  star  (shine)  over  (us)**  (Jfon. 
PlimL  p.  t79,  tab.  36).  W.  A.  W. 

*  Beth  Haaaroth  and  Arcturus  disappear  from 
Job  xzxvip.  88  in  a  mors  accurate  transktion. 
Dr.  Omant  {Book  of  Job,  p.  148)  renders  the  pas- 
eigethtti:  »  Dost  thou  lead  forth  the  Signs  in  their 
nsoo;  and  the  Bear  with  her  yoong,  dost  thoa 
giidsthem?**  He  remarks  on  the  words  ** that 
tbe  cireoft  of  the  year  is  meant:  first,  as  marked 
bj  the  moocsskm  of  the  celestial  signs;  and,  second, 
bj  the  varying  positkm  of  the  great  northern  con- 
MdataoB,  ia  ila  annoal  dnmit  of  the  Pbfe.'*  He 
Mends  the  view  of  Geseofais   i^alnst   thik  of 

H. 


«  A  asto  to  the  Btxapfar  Qplae  vwilon  of  Job  (sd. 
■Ml  III  i|f,  M»)  has  the  fcllgwtpf ;  «8oesesayltto 
fti%«rthe  fiaat  (Ovkm,  i.  t.  Ganis  mgor),  oibais 
ttitltlilhsZodiae." 

*  Ihb  is  lbs  readlBC  of  Oodez  A.    Codex  B,  If 

vtveraeespt  the  editloB  of  Hal,  has  SXot ;  so  alM> 

^  aaiHiaf  of  Aq:«ila  aad  QTmnaehus,  and  of  Joss- 

|te(iai.lLf,f6).    Aootta«rvinloD,qaotodtaiths 

llf 


MEADOW.  This  word,  so  pecaliarly  Eng- 
lish, is  used  in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  two  words 
which  are  entirely  distinct  and  independent  of  each 
other. 

1.  (Sen.  xli.  2  and  18.  Here  the*word  in  the 
original  is  ^Tl^n  (with  the  definite  article),  ha- 
AchA.  It  appeare  to  be  an  Egyptian  term,  literally 
transferred  into  the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  is  also  into 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  translaton,  who  give  it 
as  T^'Axct*^  "I^  same  form  is  retained  by  the 
Coptic  version.  Its  use  in  Job  viii.  11  (A.  V. 
(iflag**)  — where  it  occurs  as  a  parallel  to  gdmi 
(A.  V.  ««rush  **),  a  word  used  in  Ex.  ii.  8  for  the 
ii  bulrushes  '*  of  which  Moses*  ark-  was  composed 
—seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  «*  meadow,"  bat 
some  kind  of  reed  or  water-plant.  This  the  LXX. 
support,  both  by  rendering  in  the  latter  passage 
fio^ofAoyy  and  also  by  introducing  "Ax*  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  word  rendered  ^  paper-reeds  *'  In 
Is.  xix.  7.  St  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
passage,  also  confirms  this  meaning.  He  states 
that  he  was  informed  by  learned  ^yptians  that 
the  word  ac/U  denoted  in  their  tongue  any  green 
thing  that  ^rewinainarsh — omne  quod  in  pabude 
virefu  nnteitur.  But  as  during  high  inundations 
of  the  Nile  —  such  inundations  as  are  the  cause  of 
fruitful  years — the  whole  of  the  kmd  on  either  side 
is  a  marsh,  and  as  the  cultivation  extends  up  to 
the  very  lip  of  the  river,  is  it  not  possible  that 
Acku  may  denote  the  herbage  of  the  growing 
crops?  The  fitct  that  the  cows  of  Pharaoh*s  viskm 
were  feeding  there  wouM  seem  to  be  as  strong  a 
figure  as  could  be  presented  to  an  Egyptian  of  the 
extreme  fruitfulness  of  the  season:  so  luxuriant 
was  the  growth  on  either  side  of  the  stream,  that 
the  very  cows  fed  amongst  it  unmolested.  The 
lean  kine,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  stand  on  the 
dry  brink.  [Nile.]  No  one  appears  yet  to  have 
attempted  to  discover  on  the  spot  what  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  term  is.  [Flag,  vol.  i.  p.  880  a  and 
6,  Amer.  ed.] 

9.  Judg.  XX.  38  only :  "  the  meadows  of  Gibeah." 

Here  the  word  is  TTHl^Q,  Maareh,  which  occurs 
nowhere  else  with  the  same  vowels  attached  to  it 
The  9ense  is  thus  doubly  uncertain.  ^  Meadows  *' 
around  Gibeah  can  certainly  never  have  existed: 
the  nearest  approach  to  that  sense  would  be  to 
take  maartk  as  meaning  an  open  pbun.  This  is 
the  dictum  of  Cresenius  ( Thtt,  p.  1069),  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Tai^gum.  It  is  also  adopted  by 
De  Wette  {dU  Ptdne  von  G.),  Bot  if  an  open 
plain,  where  could  the  ambush  have  concealed 
itself? 

The  LXX.,  according  to  the  Alex.  MS.,«  read  a 

difierent  Hebrew  word  —  ^*^SQ — "*  from  the  west 
of  Gibeah.**  Tremellius,  takfng  the  root  of  the 
word  in  a  figurative  sense,  reads  <*  after  Gibeah  had 
been  left  open,**  ».  e.  by  the  quitting  of  its  inhabi- 
tants—/ws<  ifemidaCfoiiem  (7»Ma.  This  is  adopted 
by  Bertheaa  {Kungrf.  Handle,  ad  kw.).  Bot  the 
most  pbaaible  interpntatkm  k  that  of  the  Peshito- 


fragments  of  the  Htxapla,  attempts  to  reoonells  sound 
and  sense  by  Sx^.     The  YeDato>Oreek  has  knfimt, 

•  Codex  B,  or  the  Tat  MS.,  wants  Gen.  i.-xlvi.  28 
Inolusive ;  this  portkm  is  suppUsd  in  Mai*s  edition 
from  a  lalsr  MS.  A. 

e  The  Vatisaa  Oodez  tansftm  the  wwi  lUenb/- 
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Sjriac,  which  by  a  slight  diflferenee  in  the  voivei- 
pobta  DMkei  the  word  tT^^Pi  **  the  cave;  '*  a 
suggestion  quite  in  keeping  witli  the  locality,  which 
is  very  suitable  for  caves,  and  also  with  the  requiie- 
ments  of  the  ambush.  The  only  thing  that  can 
be  said  against  this  is  that  the  lier»-in-wait  were 
^  set  round  about  **  Gibeah,  as  if  not  in  one  spot, 
but  several.     [Gibeah,  vol.  i.  p.  914,  note  6.] 

G. 
ME'AH,    THE    TOWER    OP    (bjJD 

rnjgn  [see  below] :  x^ftyos  r&y  Uar6y'-  tm-ris 
centum  cuintorwn,  turrim  £meth\  one  of  the  tow- 
ers of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  when  rebuilt  by  Nebe- 
miah  (iii.  1,  xii.  39).  It  stood  between  the  tower 
of  Ilananeel  and  the  Sheep  Gate,  and  appears  to 
have  been  situated  soroewhoe  at  the  northeast  part 
of  the  city,  outside  of  the  walls  of  Zion  (see  the 
diagram,  voL  iL  p.  1822).  The  name  in  Hebrew 
means  **tbe  tower  of  the  hundred,*'  but  whether  a 
hundred  cubits  of  distance  from  some  other  point, 
or  a  hundred  in  height  (Syriao  of  xii.  39  j,  or  a 
hundred  heroes  commemorated  by  it,  we  are  not 
told  or  enabled  to  infer.  In  the  Arabic  version  it 
is  rendered  Bab-tlbogt&n^  the  Gate  of  the  Garden, 
which  suggests  its  identity  with  the  **  Gate  Gen- 
aath  *  o  of  Josephus.  But  the  Gate  Gennath  appears 
to  have  lam  further  round  towards  the  west,  nearer 
the  spot  where  the  ruin  known  as  the  Katr  Jalud 
now  stands.  G. 

MEALS.     Our  information  on  this  subject  k 


MEALS 

but  scanty:  the  eariy  Hebrews  do  not  seem  to  batv 
given  special  names  to  thefar  seversl  meals,  for  ths 
terms  rendered  ^dlne**  and  «<dmner  '*  in  the  A  Y. 
(Gen.  xliu.  16;  Prov.  xv.  17)  an  in  reality  graenl 
expressions,  which  might  more  correctly  be  ivndeied 
"  eat "  and  »•  portion  of  food.*'  In  tAe  N.  T.  we 
ha^-e  the  Greek  terms  6pt(rroy  and  Stiwpov,  which 
the  A.  y.  renders  respectively  "dinner**  and  '^sup- 
per  "ft  (Luke  xiv.  12;  John  xxL  12),  but  which  an 
more  properly  **  brealdast "  and  "  dinner."  Then 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  hours  at  which  thi 
meals  were  taken :  the  Egyptians  undoubtedly  took 
their  principal  meal  at  noon  (Gen.  xliii.  16):  laboi^ 
ers  took  a  light  meal  at  that  time  (Ruth  iL  14; 
comp.  verse  17);  and  occasionally  that  eariy  bom 
was  devoted  to  excess  and  reveling  (1  K.  xx.  16). 
It  has  been  inferred  ihnn  those  passages  (somewhat 
too  hastily,  we  think)  that  the  principal  meal  gen- 
erally took  place  at  noon :  the  f^ptians  do  indeed 
still  make  a  substantial  meal  at  that  time  (Lane*s 
Mod.  Egypt-  i.  189),  but  there  are  indications  that 
the  Jews  rather  followed  the  custom  that  prevails 
among  the  Bedouins,  and  made  their  principal  meal 
after  sunset,  and  a  lighter  meal  at  about  9  or  10 
A.  M.  (Burckhardt*s  ATotes,  i.  64).  For  inatanoe, 
Lot  prepared  a  feast  for  the  two  angels  "  at  even  ** 
(Gen.  xix.  1-8):  Boaz  evklently  took  his  meal  late 
in  the  evenhig  (Ruth  iii.  7) :  the  bradites  ate  JUtk 
in  the  evening,  and  hrtad  only,  or  manna,  ia 
the  morning  (Ex.  xvi.  12):  the  context  seems  to 
imply  that  Jethro's  iieast  was  in  the  evening  (Ex. 
xviii.  12, 14).    But,  above  all,  the  bsUtutioQ  of 


6  «6  7  9      r      $  8 

An  anelant  Egyptian  dinntr  party.    (WnUnson.) 

•t  if  *i  ^'  Tables  with  various  dishes.  5,  p.  Figs,  cf,  <,  9,  and  ».  Baskets  of  grapes.  Fig.  8  is  taking  a  wIqs 
ttcm  a  goots.  Fig.  4  holds  a  Joint  of  meat.  Figs.  6  and  7  are  aatlDg  fish.  Fig.  6  Is  about  to  drink 
water  flpom  an  earthen  vessel. 


tbi.  Pasehal  feast  in  the  evening  seems  to  fanply 
that  the  principal  meal  was  usually  taken  then ;  it 
appears  highly  improbablo  that  the  Jewt  would 
have  been  ordered  to  eat  meat  at  an  unusoal  time. 
In  the  later  Biblical  period  we  have  clearer  notices 
to  the  same  efibct:  breakfast  took  place  in  the 


a  F^Mstbly  ikom  IVSS^^  gannfith,  "gaidens,"  pei^ 
baps  alluding  to  the  gardens  which  lay  north  of  the 
eKy. 

ft  The  Oreek  word  ttlnvw  was  used  indUfcrintly  In  { 


morning  (John  xxi.  4, 12),  on  ordinary  days  not 
before  9  o*dock,  which  waa  the  first  hour  of  prayer 
(Acts  iL  16),  and  on  the  Sabbath  not  before  12, 
when  the  service  of  the  synagogue  was  completed 
(Joseph.  VU,  §  64):  the  more  probnged  and  sub- 
stantisl  meal  took  place  in  the  evtolug  (Taat|ih, 


the  Homeric  age  for  the  esriy  or  the  late  meal,  % 
special  meaning  being  the  principal  msaL  la  laH 
times,  however,  the  term  was  applied  exdoslve^  1 
the  late  meal  -  the  Ufnnv  of  the  Homsri"  a«». 
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IfL  §  44;  ^.  J.  i.  17,  §  4).  Ilia  genend  toior 
tt  the  panUe  of  Um  great  sapper  oeitunly  implies 
ihst  the  fiBMt  took  pboe  in  the  working  hours  of 
the  day  (Luke  ziv.  15-24):  but  we  nuty  regard 
this  perhaps  aa  part  of  the  imafi;ery  of  the  parable, 
nther  than  as  a  picture  of  real  life. 

The  posture  at  nieab  Taried  at  various  periods: 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  old  Hebrews 
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were  in  the  hsbit  of  sitfin^  (Gen.  xxvii.  19;  Judg. 
xix.  6;  1  Sam.  xx.  5,  24;  1  K.  xiii.  20);  but  it 
does  not  hence  foUow  that  they  sat  on  chairs;  th^y 
may  ha\'e  squatted  on  the  ground,  as  ¥ras  the  oe- 
casional,  though  not  perhaps  the  general,  custom 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i. 
58,  181).  llie  Uble  was  in  this  case  but  slightly 
elevated  aliove  the  ground,  as  is  still  the  case  in 


BecUolDf  at  Table.    (Montfltuoon.) 


Ejgypt  At  the  same  time  the  chair  «  ¥ras  not  un- 
known to  the  Hebrews,  but  seems  to  hav.)  been 
rqpvded  as  »  token  of  dignity.  As  luxury  in- 
rwised,  the  practice  of  sitting  was  exchanged  for 
thst  of  reclining :  the  first  intimation  of  this  occurs 
in  the  prophecies  of  Amos,  who  reprobates  those 
**that  fie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch  Ihem- 
Hhcs  upon  their  couches  **  (vi.  4),  and  it  appears 
thst  the  coaches  themselves  were  of  a  costly  char- 
acter—the  '«eoniers*'fr  or  edffu  (iii.  12)  being 
finished  with  ivory,  and  tho  seat  covered  with  silk 
or  damask  coverlets.^  Ezekiel,  again,  inveighs 
agsuist  one  who  sat  ^  on  a  stately  bed  with  a  table 
prepared  before  it"  (xxiii.  41).  The  custom  may 
have  been  borrowed  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
Bsbykmians  and  Syrians,  among  whom  it  prevailed 
St  so  eariy  period  (Esth.  i.  6,  vii.  8).  A  simihur 
ehsnge  took  place  ui  the  habits  of  the  Greeks,  who 
sre  represented  in  the  Heroic  age  as  ntting<'  {II  x. 
578;  Od.  i.  145),  but  who  afterwards  adopted  the 
habit  of  reclining,  women  and  children  excepted. 
In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  reclining  was  the  uni- 
veml  castom,  as  b  implied  in  the  terms*  used  for 
mitiHg  at  meat,**  as  the  A.  Y.  mcorrectly  has  it 
rhe  eoach  itself  {kXIvii)  is  only  once  mentioned 
(Msfk  viL  4;  A.  V.  "tables**),  but  there  can  be 
fittJs  doubt  that  the  Roman  ttHcUmum  had  been 
btrodooed,  and  that  the  arrangements  of  the  tabfe 
nserabled  those  described  by  dassical  writers. 
Generally  speaking,  only  three  perwns  reclined  on 
laeh  eooefa,  bat  oocastoaally  four  or  eren  five.    The 


A.?. 


IhsBtbcwwtsnnblutJ  (8^3).    There  b  only 

bslBMe  of  lb  bdnc  mentioQad  as  an  artfele  of 

■7  ftnabora,  oamdy,  In  2  K.  tr.  10,  where  the 

frntomeaj  rsoders  it  Ngtool.**    Even  there  It 

piokabto  thai  It  was  ptoeed  more  as  a  mark  of 

hosMT  to  the  prophafc  than  for  comnum  use. 

The  weed  Is  ptaA  (71^),  whbh  wUl  apply  to 
iri^aaweUaatottwaogisoraeoaeh.  Thatthe 
saad  s—ohsi  of  the  As^yibM  were  haiubamsly 
ppaan  tnm  the  speefanens  given  by 
iXim^mtk,  it.  aX^SV 


couches  were  prorided  with  cushions  on  which  the 
left  elbow  rested  in  support  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  while  tlie  right  arm  remained  free:  a  room 
provided  with  these  was  described  as  icrpw/i^pop^ 
lit  "  spread  '*  (Mark  xiv.  15;  A.  V.  "  furnished  "). 
As  several  guests  reclined  on  the  same  couch,  each 
overUpped  hu  neighbor,  as  it  were,  and  rested  hb 
head  on  or  near  the  breast  of  the  one  who  by  be- 
hind him:  he  was  then  said  to  "  lean  on  the  bosom 
[strictly  recline  on  the  bosom]  '*  of  his  neighbor 
iiafOKturBM  iv  r^  fCiJAwy,  John  xiii.  23,  xxi.  20, 
oomp.  Plin.  JCpist.  iv.  22).  The  dose  proximity 
into  which  persons  were  thus  brought  rendered  it 
more  than  usually  agreeabb  that  friend  should  be 
next  to  friend,  and  it  gare  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing confidential  communications  (.Tohn  xiii.  25). 
The  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  couches  was  in 
three  si^es  of  a  square,  the  fourth  being  left  open 
for  the  servants  to  bring  up  the  di^es.  The 
couches  were  denominated  respectively  the  highest, 
the  middle,  and  the  lowest  couch :  the  three  gtiests 
on  each  couch  were  abo  denominated  highest, 
middle,  and  lowest  —  the  terms  being  suggested  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  guest  who  reclined  on  an- 
other's bosom  always  appearing  to  be  behw  him. 
The  protoklisia  (wpanoKXurfa,  Matt  xxiii.  6), 
which  the  Pharisees  so  much  coveted,  was  not,  as 
the  A  V.  represents  it,  **  the  uppermost  room 
[« rooms,*  A.  Y.],**  but  the  highest  seat  in  the 
highest  couch— the  seat  numb««d  1  In  the  ai« 
nexed  diagram./ 


e  The  A.  V.  has  "  In  Damasous  In  a  eooeh ;  ^  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  town  was. 
trensfcneil  to  theMUc  stalb  manofiMstored  there,  whbh 
are  stUI  known  by  the  name  of  »  Damask.** 

<f  SItlfaig  appears  to  have  been  the  posture  nsoal 
among  the  Aasyriaas  on  the  oceasion  of  icreat  festivals. 
A  bas-relief  on  the  whIIs  of  iChombad  represents  the 
guests  seated  on  high  chain  (Layard,  Nhuveh,  U. 
411). 

•  'ApoKtiia^Mf  KaTaK0i9§cLif  mroKXIptvBat,  KarmxAi' 


/•The  dUfcrence  between  our  own  sad  t^.c  anemni 
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({/l«r  their  meala  (Burckhardt*B  Notet,  L  63).  Tbe 
Pharifleeg  tnmsformed  this  conventional  uasfj;*  into 
a  ritual  observance,  and  overlaid  it  with  burden- 
tome  re^iilations  — a  willful  penrereion  which  our 
Lord  reprobates  in  the  strongest  terms  (Mark  vii. 
1-13).  Another  preliminary  step  was  the  grace  or 
blessing,  of  which  we  have  but  one  instance  in  the 
0.  T.  (1  Sam.  ix.  13),  and  more  than  one  pro- 
nounced by  our  Lord  himself  m  the  N.  T.  (Matt. 
XV.  36;  Luke  ix.  16;  John  n.  11);  it  consisted, 
RS  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  words  applied  to 
it,  partly  of  a  blessing  upon  the  food,  partly  of 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  it.  The  Rabbinical  writcn 
have,  as  usual,  laid  down  most  minute  regulations 
respecting  it,  which  may  be  found  in  the  treatise 
of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Bet^achoih^  chaps.  6-8. 

The  mode  of  taking  the  food  difiered  in  no  ma- 
terial point  from  tbe  modem  usages  of  tbe  East; 
generally  there  was  a  single  dish  into  which  eadi 
guest  dipped  his  hand  (Matt.  xxvi.  33);  occasion- 
ally separate  portions  were  served  out  to  each  (Gen. 
xliii.  34;  Ruth  ii.  14;  1  Sam.  i.  4).  A  piece  of 
bread  was  held  between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers 
of  the  right  hand,  and  was  dipped  either  into  a 
bowl  of  mdted  grease  (in  which  case  it  was  termed 
if^wfJov,  **  ft  sop,"  John  xiii.  26),  or  into  the  dish 
of  meat,  whence  a  piece  was  conveyed  to  the  mouth 
between  the  layers  of  bread  (Tjane,  i.  193,  194; 
Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  63).  It  is  esteemed  an  aet 
of  politeness  to  hand  over  to  a  ftiend  a  delicate 
morsel  (John  xiii.  26:  Lane,  i.  194).  In  allusion 
to  the  nbove  method  of  eating,  Solomon  makes  it  a 
characteristic  of  tbe  sluggard,  that  ^*  he  hideth  his 
hand  in  his  bosom  and  will  not  so  much  as  bring 
it  to  his  mouth  again"  (Prov.  xix.  24,  xx%i.  15). 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  grace  was  again  said 
in  conformity  with  Deut.  viii.  10,  «nd  the  handa 
were  again  washed. 

Thus  far  we  have  described  the  ordinary  mesl: 
on  state  occasions  more  ceremony  was  used,  and 
the  meal  was  enli\-ened  in  various  ways.  Such 
occasions  were  numerous,  in  connection  partly  with 
public,  partly  with  private  events:  in  the  first  class 
we  may  place  —  tbe  great  festivals  of  the  Jewa 
(Deut  xvi.;  Tob.  ii.  1);  public  sacrifices  (DeuU 
xu.  7,  xxvii.  7;  1  Sam.  ix.  13,  22;  1  K.  i.  9,  iu. 
15;  Zeph.  i.  7);  the  ratification  of  treaties  (Gen. 
xxvi.  30,  xxxi.  54 >;  the  ofiering  of  the  tithes  (DeuU 
xiv.  26),  particularly  at  the  end  of  each  third  year 
(Deut.  xiv.  28);  in  the  second  class  —  marriages 
(Gen.  xxix.  22;  Judg.  xiv.  10;  Esth.  ii.  18;  Tob. 
viii.  19;  MaU.  xxu.  2;  John  ii.  1),  birth-daya 
(Gen.  xl.  20;  Job  i.  4;  Matt.  xiv.  6,  9),  buriab 
(2  Sam..iii.  35;  Jer.  xvi.  7;  Hos.  ix.  4;  Tob.  iv. 
17),  sheep-shearing  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  36;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  23),  the  vintage  (Judg.  ix.  27),  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  house  (Prov.  ix.  1-5),  the 


the  Bon  to  each  other,  as  symboUasd  In  the  rriative 
poeltioD  of  guests  at  the  table,  may  be  uncertain.  The 
areh»ology  explains  the  occurrence  between  Peter  and 
J(^n  at  the  Last  Supper  (John  xlll.  23-26).  John  occu- 
pied the  plaee  of  honor  next  to  Jesus  (iyr^mXa^ 
avTov).  Peter,  reclining  perhaps  oo  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table,  made  signs  to  John  to  Inquire  who  was  to  be 
the  traitor ;  and  John  then  throwing  back  his  bead 
(^irivcowi^)  upon  the  breast  of  Jesus  {ornBot  here  and 
not  KoAirof  as  before)  could  ask  the  question  at  once 
without  being  heard  by  the  others.  It  b  not  correct 
to  oharge  the  A.  Y.  with  a  mistnoslatioQ  In  Matt,  xxlli- 
6  (see  the  artlele  above);  for  In  the  older  Jhgheh 
''rooms*'  often  hadtbesenseof"spaoss"or'<plaeee'' 

B. 
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vii.  321)  portioni  than  the  rest.  The  importance 
of  the  feast  was  marked  by  the  number  of  the  guests 
(Gen.  xxix.  22;  1  Sam.  ix.  22;  1  K.  i.  9,  25; 
I^ke  ▼.  20,  xiv.  16),  by  the  splendor  of  the  vessels 
(Esth.  i.  7),  and  by  the  profusion  or  the  excellence 
of  the  viands  (Gen.  xviii.  6,  xxvii.  9;  Judg.  vi.  19; 
1  Sam.  ix.  24;  Is.  xxv.  6;  Am.  vi.  4).  The  meal 
was  enlivened  with  music,  singing,  and  dancing 
(2  Sam.  xix.  35;  Ps.  Ixix.  12;  Is.  v.  12;  Am.  vi. 
5;  Eodus.  xxxii.  3-6;  Matt  xiv.  6;  Luke  xv.  25), 
or  with  riddles  (Judg.  xiv.  12);  and  amid  these 
entertainments  the  festi^-al  was  prolonged  for  several 
days  (Esth.  i.  3,  4).  Entertainments  designed 
slmoet  exclusively  for  drinking  were  known  by  the 
special  name  of  mishteh ;  ^  instances  of  such  drink- 
ing-bouts are  noticed  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  36 ;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  28;  Esth.  L  7;  Dan.  v.  1;  they  are  reprobated 
by  the  prophets  (Is.  v.  11;  Am.  \i.  6).  Somewhat 
akin  to  the  mishteh  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  kdmm* 
(xAfios)  of  the  apostolic  age,  in  which  gross  licen- 
tiottsness  was  added  to  dri^cing,  and  which  is  fre- 
quently made  the  sulgect  of  warning  in  the  Epistles 
(Rom.  xiu.  13;  GaL  v.  21;  Eph.  v.  18;  1  Pet 
iv.  3).  W.  L.  B 

*  MEAN  (Prov.  xxU.  29 ;  Is.  ii.  9,  v.  1ft, 
xxxi.  8;  Acts  xxi.  39;  Kom.  xii.  16  m.)  is  repeat- 
edly  applied  to  persons  in  the  sense  of  *<  ordinary,** 
**  obecure.*'  As  originally  used  it  did  not  contain  the 
idea  of  baseness  which  now  belongs  to  the  word* 
a  **  mean  "  man  ¥ras  one  low  in  birth  or  rank. 

H. 

MEA'NI  (Mwl;  [Vat.  Mwti;  AM.  Mcoyf;'J 
Alex.  Maayi*'  Mnnei).  The  same  as  Mehumm 
(1  Esdr.  V.  31 ;  oomp.  Easr.  ii.  50).  In  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.  it  is  given  hi  the  form  «<  Meunim,** 
as  in  Neh.  vii.  52. 

MEA'RAH  (nn^Q  [a  cave]:  JJXX.  omit, 
both  MSS.:  Maara)^  a  place  named  in  Josh,  xiiu 
4  only,  in  specifying  the  boundaries  of  the  land 
which  remauied  to  be  conquered  after  the  subjugar 
tion  of  the  southern  portion  of  Palestine.  Its  de- 
scription is  "  Mearah  which  is  to  the  Zidonians" 

(i.  «.  which  betongs  to  —  b :  the  "  beside  "  of  the 
A.  V.  is  an  erroneous  transhition).  The  word 
me&raJi  means  in  Hebrew  a  cave,  and  it  is  com- 
monly assumed  that  the  reference  is  to  some  re- 
markable cavern  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zidoo; 
such  as  that  which  played  a  memorable  part  many 
centuries  afterwards  in  the  history  of  the  Ousades. 
(See  William  of  Tyre,  xix.  11,  quoted  by  Robfai- 
son,  ii.  474  note.)  But  there  is,  as  we  have  often 
remarked,  danger  in  interpreting  these  \'ery  ancient 
names  by  the  significations  which  they  bore  in  later 
Hebrew,  and  when  pointed  with  the  vo^'ek  of  the 
still  later  Masorets.  Besides,  if  a  cave  were  in- 
tended, and  not  a  place  called  Mearah,  the  name 
would  surely  have  been  preceded  by  the  definite 


Latin  poets  (Hor.  Cbrm.  fi.  7,  24 »  »*t,  ii.  8,  266 ; 
Jut.  t.  86). 

c  Tlie  elasriealdasiipiation  of  this  oai0«»  among  the 
Greeks  was  ar»|uivoa««pxo«i  among  the  RoDiaar  magitUt 
or  rex  eonvivii.  He  was  chosen  by  lot  out  of  th« 
gueets  (Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  926). 

«  The  icMHuioc  resembled  the  eomissatio  of  the  Bo*«aans. 
It  took  place  after  the  sapper,  and  was  a  mere  drink, 
ing  revel,  with  00I7  so  mneh  fbod  as  served  to  wha^ 
the  palate  fur  wine  (Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  271). 
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uticlA,  and  would  have  stood  as  H^^I^n,  u  the 
cave." 

Kelaiid  {PaL  p.  896)  raggetU  that  Meanh  may  be 
the  same  with  Meroth,  a  village  named  by  Josephtu 
{ArU.  iii.  3,  §  1)  as  forming  the  limit  of  Galilee  on 
the  west  (see  also  Ant.  ii.  20,  §  6),  and  which 
again  may  possibly  have  been  connected  with  the 
Wateiis  of  Mkrom.  The  identification  is  not 
improbable,  though  then  is  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  fact 

A  village  called  el  Mughar  is  ibund  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Naphtali,  some  ten  miles  W.  of  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  which  may  pos- 
sibly represent  an  ancient  Meurah  (Rob.  iii.  79, 80; 
Van  de  Velde's  map),  G. 

MEASURES.  [Wkiohts  and  Meas- 
ures.] 

MEAT.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  word 
"  meat  '*  is  used  in  any  one  instance  in  the  Author- 
ised Version  of  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament, 
in  the  sense  which  it  now  almost  exclusively  bears 
of  animal  food.  The  latter  is  denoted  uniformly  by 
"flesh." 

1.  The  only  possible  exceptions  to  this  assertion 
in  theO.  T.  are:  — 

(a.)  Gen.  xxvii.  4,  Ac.,  "  savory  meat" 
(6.)  lb.  xlv.  23,  "com  and  bread  and  meat." 
But  (a)  in  the  former  of  these  two  cases  the 

Hebrew  word,  D*^]S7lO)SPt  which  in  this  form 
appears  in  this  chapter' only,  is  derived  from  a 
root  which  has  exactly  the  force  of  our  word 
"  taste,"  and  is  employe!  in  reference  to  the  man- 
na. In  the  passage  in  question  the  word  "  dain- 
ties "  would  be  perhaps  more  appropriate,  {b)  In 
the  second  case  the  original  word  is  one  of  almost 

equal  rarity,  1*^^;  and  if  the  I^exicons  did  not 
show  that  this  had  only  the  general  force  of  food 
in  all  the  other  oriental  tongues,  that  would  be 
established  in  r^ard  to  Hebrew  by  its  other  occur- 
rences, namely,  2  Chr.  xi.  23,  where  it  is  rendered 
**  victual:  "  and  Dan.  iv.  12, 21,  where  the  " meat  "■ 
spoken  of  is  that  to  be  fUmished  by  a  tree. 

2.  The  only  real  and  inconvenient  ambiguity 
caused  by  the  change  which  has  taken  pbce  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  in  the  case  of  the  "  meat- 
ofiering,"  the  second  of  the  three  great  divisions 
into  which  the  sacrifices  of  the  I^w  were  divided 
—  the  burnt-offering,  the  meatoffering,  and  the 
peaceK)fiering  (I^^v.  ii.  1,  Ac)  —  and  which  con- 
sisted solely  of  flour,  or  com,  and  oil,  sacrifices  of 
flesh  being  confined  to  the  other  two.     The  word 

thus  translated  is  nP^p,  elsewhere  rendered 
"  present "  and  "  oblation,"  and  derived  from  a 
root  which  has  the  force  oif  "  sending  "  or  "  offer- 
ing "  to  a  person.  It  is  very  desirable  that  some 
Knglish  term  should  be  proposed  which  vrould 
avoid  this  ambiguity.  "  Food-ofibrlng  "  is  hardly 
admissible,  though  it  is  perhaps  preferable  to  "  un- 
bloody or  bloodless  sacrifice." 

3.  There  are  several  other  words,  which,  though 
eiithely  distinct  in  the  original,  are  all  transbted 
in  the  A,  V.  by  "  meat;  "  but  none  of  them  pre- 

lent  any  special  interest  except  ^!?^    This  word, 


•  nnjDj  ***"*  *^*  obsolete  root  njD,  « to  dls- 
tnbute  "  or  « to  givs."  "^ 

*  •  <<  Food-offBriDf "  would  be  mors  oonect  at 


horn  a  root  signifying  "  to  tear,"  would  be  periiapi 
more  accurately  rendered  "  prey  "  or  "  booty."  Its 
use  in  Ps.  oxi.  5,  especially  when  taken  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  word  rendered  "good  understand- 
ing "in  ver.  10,  which  should  rather  be,  as  in  the 
margin,  "  good  success,"  throws  a  new  and  unex- 
pected light  over  the  familiar  phrases  of  that  beau- 
tifai  psalm.  It  seems  to  show  how  inextinguish- 
able was  the  warlike  predatory  spirit  in  the  mind 
of  I  he  writer,  good  Israelite  and  devout  worshipper 
of  Jehovah  as  he  was.  IjAt  as  he  lived  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  nation,  he  cannot  foi^t  the  "  povrer " 
of  Jehovah's  "  works "  by  which  his  foreiathers 
a-.]iured  the  "heritage  of  the  heathen:"  and  to 
him,  as  to  his  ancestors  when  conqiiering  the  coun- 
try, it  is  still  a  firm  article  of  behef  that  thoae  who 
fear  Jehovah  shall  obtain  most  of  the  spoil  of  his 
enemies  —  those  who  obey  his  commandments 
shall  haw  the  best  success  in  the  field. 

4.  In  the  N.  T.  the  variety  of  the  Geeek  words 
thus  rendered  is  equally  great;  but  dismisaiDg  such 
terms  as  luftucuvBai  or  &yawfwTCiy,  which  are  ren- 
dered by  "  sit  at  meat  —  ^oycly,  for  which  we  oc- 
casionaUy  find  "  meat"  —  rpircfa  (Acts  xri.  34), 
the  same  —  tUttKoB^na,  "  meat  oflfered  to  idob  •'— 
KXdfffiara,  generally  "fi^gmenU,"  but  twice 
"broken  meat "  — dismissing  these,  we  hare  left 
Tpo^  and  fip&fjM  (with  its  kindred  words,  fipA^^is^ 
etc.),  both  words  bearing  the  widest  possible  signi- 
fication, and  meaning  everything  that  can  be  eaten, 
or  can  nourish  the  frame.  The  former  is  most 
used  ui  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  hitter  is  fonnj 
in  St  John  and  in  the  epistles  of  St  Paul.  It  it 
the  word  empbyed  in  the  famous  sentences,  "  Tot 
meat  destroy  not  the  work  of  God,"  "  if  meat 
make  my  brother  to  ofl^nd,"  etc  6. 

MEAT-OFFERING  (nil^Z?:  w^or  0ir 
ffla,  or  Ovcia:  oblatio  iaaifidi,  or  taeii/lchtmy. 
The  word  Miuchdh  o  signifies  originally  a  gift  of 
any  kind;  and  appears  to  be  used  genenlly  of  a 
gift  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  whether  God  or 
man.  Thus  in  Gen.  xxxii.  13  it  is  used  of  the 
present  from  Jacob  to  Esau,  m  Gen.  xliii.  11  of  the 
present  sent  to  Joseph  ui  Egypt,  in  2  Sam.  riii.  2, 
6  of  the  tribute  from  Moab  and  S}7ia  to  Darid, 
etc.,  etc.;  and  in  Gen.  iv.  3,  4,  5  it  is  applied  to 
the  sacrifices  to  God,  ofilered  by  Cain  and  Abd, 
although  Abel's  was  a  whole  burnt-offering.  After- 
wards this  general  sense  became  attached  to  tbo 

word  "  Corban  (7?7i?? "  »»<*  *^«  ^^  Minchdh 
restricted  to  an  "  unbloody  offering "  as  opposed 
to  riDt^  a  "  bk>ody  "  sacrifice.  It  is  oonstantiy 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  DRurK-opirER- 
ING  CnpJ:  mroy^i  libamen),  which  generaUj 
accompanied  it,  and  which  had  the  same  meaning, 
llie  kw  or  ceremonial  of  the  meat-offering  is  de- 
scribed in  Lev.  ii.  and  vL  14-23.^  It  was  to  bo 
composed  of  fine  flour,  seasoned  with  salt,  and 
mixed  with  oil  and  frankincense,  but  without 
leaven,  and  it  was  generally  accompanied  by  a 
drink-offering  of  wine.  A  portion  of  it,  including 
an  the  frankincense,  was  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar 
as  "  a  memorial ; "  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priest; 


present,  since  the  reoderiog  of  nPpD  by  «x 
oflisriDg  "  (A.  y.)  suggestR  as  a  part  'of  ttie  saei 
precisely    tbe    part  whloh    the   sacrifios   exchidBd. 
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bus  toe  mflat-oflferingt  offered  by  the  prieite  tbem- 
■hnBB  were  to  be  wl^y  burnt 

Its  meening  (which  is  analogoos  to  thst  of  the 
dAring  of  the  tttbeSf  the  firat-frtiits,  sod  the  shew- 
breed)  appears  to  be  exactly  expressed  in  the  words 
of  DsTid  (1  Chr.  xxix.  10-14),  '*  AU  that  is  in  the 

heaven  and  in   the  earth  is  Thbe AU 

things  come  of  Thee,  and  of  Thine  own  hate  we 
^hen  Thee,^*  It  recf^^nized  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  bounty  in  giving  them  all  euthly 
blessings,  by  dedicating  to  Him  the  best  of  his 
gifts:  the  flour,  as  the  main  support  of  life;  oil,  as 
the  symbol  of  richness;  and  wine  as  the  symbol 
of  vigor  and  refireihment  (see  Ps.  civ.  15).  All 
these  were  uileavened,  and  seasoned  with  salt,  in 
order  to  show  their  parity,  and  hallowed  by  the 
frankineense  Cor  God's  special  service.  This  recog- 
nition, implied  in  all  cases,  is  expressed  clearly  in 
the  form  of  oflfering  the  first-fruits  prescribed  in 
Deut  xzvL  5-11. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  meaning  involves  nei- 
ther of  the  main  ideas  of  sacrifice  —  the  atonement 
for  sin  and  the  seUnledicatioa  to  God.  It  takes 
them  for  gruted,  and  is  based  on  them.  Accord- 
ingly, the  meat-oflering,  properly  so  caOed,  seems 
slways  to  have  been  a  subsidiary  ofibring,  needhig 
to  be  introdoeed  by  the  sin-oflMng,  which  repre- 
■nted  the  one  idea,  and  forming  an  appendage  to 
the  bufnt-odbring,  whfeh  represented  the  other. 

Thus,  in  the  ease  of  poblie  sacrifices,  a  *<  meat- 
sAiing  **  was  ei\)oined  as  a  part  of — 

(1.)  The  dmly  mommg  ami  evening  iaer\fice 
(Ex.  xxix.  40,  41). 

(S.)  The  Sabbaik-oferinff  (Nom.  xxviU.  9, 10). 

(3.)  The  leering  at  (ke  new  moon  (Num. 
xxvfiL  11-14). 

(4.)  7*ke  cferinge  at  Ike  great  fettxoak  (Num. 
xxviiL  80,  88,  xxix.  a,  4, 14, 15,  Ac). 

(6.)  The  offeringt  on  the  great  dag  of  aUm^ 
BMNf  (Num.  xxix.  9, 10). 

The  same  was  the  ease  with  private  sacrifices,  as 
si  — 

(1.)  neeoRseerafumo/'prifffs  (Ex.xxix.  1,  2; 
Lev.  vi.  80,  vifi.  2),  ondofLevitei  (Num.  viiL  8).' 

(2.)   The  dooming  of  ike  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  20). 

(S.)  The  termination  cf  tke  Nazaritic  vow 
(Num.  vL  15). 

The  unbloody  oflbrings  oflbred  alone  did  not 
properiy  belong  to  the  regular  meat-oflbring.  They 
vere  uraany  substitates  for  other  oflbrings.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  Lev.  v.  11,  a  tenth  of  an  ephah  of 
fionr  is  allowed  to  be  snbstitated  by  a  poor  man  for 
the  lamb  or  kid  of  a  trespass-ofiering:  in  Num.  v. 
15  the  same  ofibring  is  ordained  as  the  *«  oflbring 
of  Jesloasy**  for  a  suspected  wife.  The  tmusual 
<haraeter  of  the  offcring  is  marked  in  both  cases 
by  the  absence  of  the  oil,  frankincense,  and  wine. 
We  find  ako  at  certain  times  libations  of  water 
poured  ovt  before  Qod;  as  by  Samael*s  command 
si  Miipeh  during  the  fost  (1  Sam.  vU.  6),  and  by 
Dsrid  at  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiu.  16),  and  a  Uba- 
tioB  of  ofl  poured  by  Jacob  on  the  jdllar  at  Bethel 
(Gen.  xzxv.  14).  Bui  these  have  deariy  especial 
BBcaningt,  and  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  ordi- 
nary drink-oflerings.  Tlie  same  remark  will  apply 
\d  the  remarkable  libation  of  water  customary  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  [Tabkbvaoles],  but 
not  mentioned  in  Scripture.  A.  B. 

*  MEATS,  UNCLEAN.  [Uhclbah 
Mmarn] 

MSBUN'NAI    [3  syl.]    Og^t^    [erected, 
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ttrong,  FUrst]:  j«c  r&y  vliiy;  [Omp.  Mefiovvai  ; 
Aid.  vrith  10  MSS.  Saj8ovY<^;  other  MSS.  2afiov 
x4i]  3fobonnnf).  In  thu  form  appears,  in  one 
passsge  only  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27),  the  name  of  one  of 
David*s  guard,  who  is  elsewhere  called  Sibbsohai 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xx.  4)  or  Sibbkcai  (1 
Chr.  sL  29,  xxvii.  11)  m  the  A.  Y.    The  reading 

**  Sibbechai  *'  039p)  i*  evidently  the  true  one, 
of  which  "  Mebuniiai  "  was  an  easy  and  early  cor- 
ruption, for  even  the  LXX.  translators  must  have 
had  the  same  consonants  before  them,  though  they 

pointed  thus,  ^99^*  It  is  curious,  however,  that 
the  Aldine  edition  has  2afiouxai  (Kennicott,  Dise, 
i.  p.  186).  W.  A.  W. 

MECHEB'ATHITE,  THE  CrQ^^ll: 
[Rom.  M^x^poBpi;  .Vet.]  Moxopl  [FA.  o  fap- 
juoxopo  Alex.  ^§pofi<ixovoa9r-  Mecherathtte$\ 
that  is,  the  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  pUce  called 
Mecherah.  Only  one  such  Is  mentioned,  namely, 
Hepher,  one  of  David's  thirty-seven  warriors  (1 
Chr.  xi.  36).  In  the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
the  name  appears,  with  other  variations,  as  **  the 
Msachathite  *'  (ver.  34).  It  is  the  opinion  of  Ken- 
nicott, after  a  long  examination  of  the  passage,  that 
the  latter  is  the  oorrecter  of  the  two;  and  as  no 
phuse  named  Mecherah  is  known  to  have  existed, 
while  the  Maachathites  had  a  certain  connection 
with  Israel,  and  especially  vrith  David,  we  may 
concur  in  his  conclusion,  more  especially  as  his 
guard  contained  men  of  almost  every  natfon  round 
Palestine.  G. 

MBD^ABA  iMfi9a$d:  Madaba),  tiie  Greek 
form  of  the  name  BIedkba.  It  occurs  only  in  1 
Mace.  ix.  86.  G. 

ME^AD.    [Eldad  and  Medad.] 

BfE^AN  079,  Urife,  contention,  Ges.: 
Ma«<£x,  Mo3<^;  [Alat.  *  Ma3aiMi  Mo«av:]  Mar 
dan\  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv> 
2;  1  Chr.  i.  82),  whose  name  and  descendants 
have  not  been  traced  beyond  this  record.  It  has 
been  supposed,  from  the  similarity  of  the  name, 
that  the  tribe  descended  fW>m  Medan  was  more 
closely  allied  to  Midian  than  by  mere  blood  rela- 
tion, and  that  it  was  the  same  as,  or  a  portion  of, 
the  latter.  There  Is,  however,  no  ground  for  this 
theory  beyond  its  plausibility.  —  The  traditional 
dty  Medj^  of  the  Arab  geographers  (the  classical 
Modiana),  situate  in  Anbia  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Eyleh,  must  be  held  to  have  been 
Midianite,  not  Medanite  (but  Buiisen,  Bibelwerk, 
suggests  the  latter  identification).  It  has  been 
elsewhere  remarked  [Keturah]  that  many  of  the 
Keturahite  tribes  seem  to  have  merged  in  eariy 
times  into  the  Ishmaelite  tribes.  The  mention  of 
«« IshmaeUte  "  as  a  convertible  term  with  «« Midi- 
anite," in  (len.  xxxvii.  28,  36,  is  remarkable;  but 
the  Midianite  of  the  A.  V.  in  ver.  28  is  Medanite 
in  the  Hebrew  (by  the  LXX.  rendered  Ma3ii)vfluoi 
and  in  the  Vulgate  IsmaeUta  and  Madianitm) ;  and 
we  may  have  here  a  trace  of  the  subject  of  this 
articbs,  though  Midianite  appears  on  the  whole  to 
be  more  likely  the  correct  rrading  in  the  passages 
referred  to.    [Midiam.]  £.  S.  P. 

MEDEBA  (MJT^ :  Viat^a^  and  Mi}8a- 
^o;  Medaba\  a  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jor- 


a  It  may  bs  well  to  givs  a  oollatkn  of  the  paawagsi 
In  tli6  LXX.  In  wlileh  Medeba  oecun  in  the  Hebiew 
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dan.  Taken  a>  •  Hebrew  word,  Ifie-deba  maoM 
*«  waters'  of  quiet,**  but  except  the  tank  (see  bek)w), 
what  waters  can  there  ever  hare  been  on  that  high 
pkun  ?  The  Arabic  name,  though  similar  in  sound, 
has  a  different  signification. 

Medeba  is  first  alluded  to  in  the  fragment  of  a 
popular  song  of  the  time  of  the  conquest,  preserved 
in  Num.  xxi.  (see  ver.  30).  Here  it  seems  to  denote 
the  limit  of  the  territory  of  Heshbon.  It  next 
occurs  in  the  enumeration  of  the  country  divided 
amongst  the  Tran^ordanic  tribes  (Josh.  xiii.  9),  as 
giving  its  name  to  a  district  of  level  downs  called 
tithe  Mishor  of  Medeba,*'  or  **the  Mishor  on 
Medeba.'*  This  district  fell  within  the  allotment 
of  Reuben  (yer.  16).  At  the  time  of  the  conquest 
Medeba  belonged  to  the  Amorites,  apparently  one 
of  the  towns  taken  from  Moab  by  them.  When 
we  next  encounter  it,  four,  centuries  later,  it  is 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  or  which  is 
nearly  the  same  thing,  of  the  Ammonites.  It  was 
before  the  gate  of  Medeba  that  Joab  gained  his 
victory  over  the  Ammonites,  and  the  horde  of 
Aramites  of  Maachah,  Mesopotamia,  and  Zobah, 
which  they  had  gathered  to  their  assistance  after 
the  insult  perpetrated  by  Hanun  on  the  messengers 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xix.  7,  compared  with  2  Sam.  x. 
8,  14,  &c.).  In  the  time  of  Ahaz  Medeba  was  a 
sanctuary  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  2),  but  in  the  denun- 
ciation oif  Jeremiah  (xlviii.),  often  parallel  with  that 
of  Isaiah,  it  is  not  nnentioned.  In  the  Maocabsean 
■  times  it  had  returned  hito  the  hands  of  the  Amo- 
rites, who  seem  most  probably  intended  by  the 
obscure  word  Jaaidbi  in  1  Mace.  ix.  36.  (Here 
the  name  is  given  jn  the  A.  V.  as  Medaba,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  spelling.)  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
captiu^  and  possibly  the  death,  of  John  Macca- 
bseus,  and  also  of  the  revenge  subsequently  taken 
by  Jonathan  and  Simon  (Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  1,  §  4; 
the  name  is  omitted  in  Mace,  on  the  second  occa- 
sion, see  ver.  38).  About  110  years  B.  c.  it  was 
taken  after  a  long  siege  by  John  Hyroanus  (AnL 
xiii.  9,  §  1 ;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §  4),  and  then  appears  to 
have  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews  for 
at  least  thirty  years,  till  the  tioM  of  Alexander 
Jannseus  (xiii.  15,  §  4);  and  it  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  twelve  cities,  by  the  promise  of  which 
Aretas,  the  king  of  Arabia,  was  induced  to  assist 
Hyrcaiius  II.  to  recover  Jerusalem  from  his  brother 
Aristobulus  {AnL  xiv.  1,  §  4). 

Medeba  has  retained  its  name  down  to  our  own 
times.  To  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomn$L  *'  Me- 
daba * ' )  it  was  evidently  known.  In  Christian  times 
it  was  a  noted  bishopric  of  the  patriarchate  of 
"  Beoerra,  or  Bitira  ArabisB,"  and  is  named  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chak^on  (a.  d.  451)  and 
other  Ecdesiastical  Lists  (Kehuid,  pp.  217,  223, 226, 
893.  See  also  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Chritt.),  Among 
modem  travellers  Afddeba  has  been  visited,  recog- 
nised, and  described  by  Burckhardt  {Sjfria^  Jidy 
13,  1812),  Seeixen  (i.  407,  408,  iv.  223),  and  Irby 
(p.  145);  see  also  Porter  (Handbook,  p.  303).  It 
is  in  the  pastoral  district  of  the  Belka,  which  prob- 
ably answers  to  the  Mishor  of  the  Hebrews,  4  miles 
S.  £.  of  HesJibdn,  and  like  it  lying  on  a  rounded 
but  rocky  hill  (Burckh.,  Seetzen).    A  large  tank, 

text,  which  will  show  how  fteqnently  it  is  omitted: 
Num.  xxi.  80,  iwX  Vtt^fii  Josh.  xiU.  9,  [Rom.  Mai<a- 
$aPi  Vat.]  ^Aiiafiwt  Alex.  Uaiiafia;  ib.  16.  omit, 
both  IISS.  Ibut  Oomp.  UtSafia] ;  1  Chr.  xix.  7,  [Tat.] 
Uaiiafia,  [Bom.]  Alex.  UiiUfidi  !••  X^-  2,  nfc  Umafii- 
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cohmma,  and  extensive  foaodations  aie  ttifl  to  bt 
seen ;  the  remains  of  a  Roman  road  exist  near  tiie 
town,  which  seems  formeriy  to  have  conneeted  it 
with  HeshboQ.  G. 

MEDES  079 '  M^5oi:  Medi),  one  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  Western  Asia  in  the  times 
anterior  to  the  establishment  oi  the  kingdom  of 
Cyrus,  and  one  of  the  roost  important  tribes  com- 
posing that  kingdom.  Their  geographical  position 
is  considered  mider  the  article  Mkdia.  Tlie  tkle 
by  which  they  appear  to  have  known  themselves 
was  Mada ;  which  by  the  Semitic  races  was  made 
into  Madai,  and  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  into 
Medi,  whence  our  "  Modes.** 

1.  Primilive  HiMtory.  —  It  may  be  gathered  from 
the  mention  of  the  Medes,  by  Moses,  anoong  the 
races  descended  from  Japhet  [see  Madai],  that 
they  were  a  nation  of  very  high  antiquity ;  and  it 
is  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  we  find  a 
notice  of  them  in  the  primitive  Babybnian  hiMorr 
of  Berosus,  who  says  that  the  Medes  conquered 
Babylon  at  a  very  remote  period  (drc.  b.  c  2458), 
and  that  eight  Median  monarchs  reigned  there  ecm- 
secutively,  over  a  space  of  224  years  (Beroa.  i^ 
£u8eb.  Chron.  Can,  l  4).  Whatever  difficulties 
may  lie  in  the  way  of  our  accepting  this  statement 
as  historical  —  from  the  silence  d  other  authors, 
from  the  affectation  of  precision  in  respect  of  so 
remote  a  time,  and  from  the  subsequent  disappear- 
ance of  the  Medes  from  these  parts,  and  their 
reappearance,  after  1300  years,  in  a  difieient  locality 
—  it  is  too  definite  and  precise  a  statement,  and 
comes  from  too  good  an  authority,  to  be  safely 
set  aside  as  unmeaning.  There  are  independent 
grounds  for  thinking  that  an  Aryan  element  exiated 
in  the  population  of  the  Mesopotamian  Valley,  side 
by  side  with  the  Cushite  and  Semitic  elements,  at 
a  very  eariy  date.^  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  im- 
posnble  that  the  Medes  may  have  been  the  pre- 
dominant race  there  for  a  time,  as  Berosus  states, 
and  may  afterwards  have  been  overpowered  and 
driven  to  the  mountains,  whence  they  may  have 
spread  themselves  eastward,  northward,  and  west- 
ward, so  as  to  occupy  a  vast  number  of  localities 
from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  middle 
Danube.  The  term  Aryans,  which  was  by  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  their  neighbors  applied  to  the 
Medes  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (fferod.  vii.  82), 
connects  them  with  the  early  Vedio  settlers  in 
western  Hindustan ;  the  Mati-etd  of  Mount  Zagros, 
the  Sauro-J/ate  of  the  steppe-oountry  between  tbe 
Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  and  the  Mcetm  or  Maotm 
of  the  Sea  of  Axov,  mark  their  progress  towards 
the  north;  while  the  Miadi  or  Mt<H  of  Thraos 
seem  to  indicate  their  spread  westward  into  Europe, 
which  was  directly  attested  by  the  native  traditions 
of  the  Sigynne  (Herod,  v.  9). 

2.  Conwctkn  with  Auyria,  —  The  deepest  ob- 
scurity hangs,  however,  over  these  movements,  snd 
indeed  over  the  whole  history  of  the  Medes  from 
the  time  of  their  bearing  sway  in  Babykmia  (b.  c. 
2458-2234)  to  their  first  appearance  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  among  the  enemies  of  Assyria, 
about  B.  c  880.     They  then  inhabit  a  portion  of 


a  To  this  Burdchardt  seems  to  allude  when  he  ob- 
servM  (Syr-  P-  866),  ^^  this  Is  the  ancient  Medeba ;  but 
there  is  no  river  near  it" 

b  See  the  Mmarits  of  Sir  H.  BawUnaon  ir  Bawttn- 
son*s  Herodotutf  1.  621,  note. 
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Ai  n^ioD  which  bore  th«ir  Mme  down  to  the  lib- 
hMnmodan  oanquert  of  PenU;  bat  whether  they 
■ere  raoeot  imnugnuta  into  it,  or  had  held  it  from 
a  ROBOte  antiquity,  it  nneertain.  On  the  one  hand 
it  if  noted  that  their  abaence  from  eadier  cuneiform 
iDomunenta  aeema  to  auggeit  that  their  arrival  was 
reeent  at  the  date  above  mentioned ;  on  the  other, 
that  Cteaiaf  otaeits  (ap.  Diod.  Sic  ii.  1,  §  9),  and 
Herodotna  diatincUj  implies  (i.  96),  that  thej  had 
been  aetUed  in  this  part  of  Asia  at  least  from  the 
tine  of  the  first  formation  of  the  Assyrian  Empire 
(a.  a  1273).  However  this  was,  it  is  certain  that 
at  fixtt,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years,  they  were 
icry  inferior  in  power  to  the  great  empire  estab- 
lishBd  npon  their  flanlc.  They  were  under  do  gen- 
eal  or  centralised  government,  but  consisted  of 
vuioos  petty  tribes,  each  ruled  by  its  chief,  whose 
dominion  was  over  a  suigfe  small  town  and  perfaapa 
a  few  riOagea.  The  Assyrian  monarehs  ravaged 
their  landa  at  pleasure,  and  took  tribute  from  their 
diicfe;  while  the  lledcs  oould  in  no  way  retaliate 
■pan  their  autagonista.  Between  them  and  Assyria 
ky  the  lofty  chain  of  Zagroa,  inhabited  by  hardy 
moontaineers,  at  least  as  powerftil  as  the  Medes 
themselves,  who  would  not  tamely  have  sufiered 
their  passage  through  their  temtories.  Media, 
however,  was  strong  enough,  and  stubborn  enough, 
to  BMuntain  her  nationality  throughout  the  whole 
poiod  of  the  Assyrian  away,  and  vras  never  absorbed 
iato  the  enspire.  An  attempt  made  by  Sargon  to 
hold  the  cooutry  in  permanent  sul^jectioo  by  means 
of  a  Bumber  of  military  colonies  planted  in  cities 
af  his  building  fiuled  [SiABOOM];  and  both  his 
mm  Sennaofasrib,  and  his  grandson  Esarfaaddon, 
■ere  forced  to  lead  into  the  territory  hostile  expe- 
ditkns,  which  however  seem  to  have  left  no  more 
tBpnssioB  than  previous  invasiona.  Media  was 
leehoned  by  the  great  Assyrian  monarehs  of  this 
period  as  a  part  of  their  dominions;  but  its  sub- 
to  have  been  at  no  time  much  more 
,  and  it  frequently  threw  off  the  yoke 

aT  MetBam  OUtonf  of  Htrodohu.  —  Herodotus 
RpRMits  the  decadence  of  Assyria  as  greatly  accel- 
cnted  by  a  formal  revolt  of  the  Me&s,  folk>wing 
^en  a  period  of  contented  sulgection,  and  places 
this  revolt  mora  than  218  years  before  the  baUle 
of  MsrstboQ,  or  a  little  before  b.  c.  708.  Ctesias 
plseed  the  commencement  of  Median  independence 
•taicariicr,  declaring  that  the  Medes  had  destroyed 
Kioefeh  and  eatabUahed  themselves  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire,  as  fiir  back  as  a.  c.  875.  No 
floe  aow  defends  this  faster  statement,  which  alike 
eontradaeta  tha  Hebrew  records  and  the  native 
doeuaienta.  It  te  doubtful  whether  even  the  calcu- 
htion  of  Herodotna  does  not  throw  back  the  inde- 
peadcBoe  to  too  early  a  date:  his  chronofogy  of  the 
period  as  deariy  artificial;  and  the  history,  as  he 
isfeftesitiisfebuloas.  Accordmg  to  him  the  Medes, 
vhsB  they  fint  shook  off  the  yoke,  established  no 
fowMssnt.  For  a  time  there  waa  neither  king 
•or  prince  in  the  land,  and  each  man  did  what  vras 
right  in  his  own  ayea.  Quarrels  were  settled  by 
wbitatien,  and  a  certain  Ddoesa,  having  obtained 
AWpalstiun  in  this  way,  contrived  after  a  while  to 
get  himself  elected  sovoeign.  He  then  built  the 
■eenHnOsd  Eebatana  [Ecbatara],  established  a 
•Hrt  after  the  ordinary  oriental  model,  and  had  a 
land  peaeeftil  reign  of  5d  years.  Deloces 
nded  by  his  aon  Phraortes,  an  ambitkms 
priaee,  who  directly  after  has  aecesskm  began  a 
oner  of  eonqoeat,  first  attacking  and  subduing 
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the  Persians,  then  reducing  nation  after  nation, 
and  finally  perishing  in  an  expedition  against  As- 
syria, after  he  had  reigned  22  years.  Cyaxares,  the 
son  of  Phraortca,  then  mounted  the  throne.  Hav- 
ing first  introduced  a  new  military  system,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  his  fether's  designs  against 
Assyria,  defeated  the  Assyrian  army  in  the  field, 
besieged  their  capital,  and  waa  only  prevented  from 
capturing  it  on  this  first  attack  by  an  invasion  of 
Scythians,  which  recalled  him  to  the  defense  of  his 
own  country.  After  a  desperate  struggle  during 
eigbt-and-twenty  years  with  these  new  enemies, 
Oj-axares  succeeded  in  expelling  them  and  recover^ 
ing  his  former  empire;  whereupon  he  resumed  tlie 
projects  which  their  invasion  haid  made  him  tempo- 
rarily abandon,  besieged  and  took  Nineveh,  con- 
quered the  Assyrians,  and  extended  his  dominion 
to  the  Halys.  Nor  did  these  successes  content 
him.  Bent  on  establishing  his  sway  over  the  whole 
of  Asia,  be  passed  the  Halys,  and  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Alyattes,  khig  of  Lydla,  the  father  of 
Croesus,  with  whom  he  long  maintained  a  stubborn 
contest.  This  war  was  terminated  at  length  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which,  occurring  just  as  the  two 
armies  were  engaged,  furnished  an  occasion  for 
negotiatbns,  and  eventually  led  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  and  the  formation  of  an  alliance  between 
the  two  powers.  The  independence  of  Lydia  uid 
the  other  kingdoms  west  of  the  Halys  was  recog- 
nised by  the  Medes,  who  withdrew  within  iiaSr 
own  borders,  having  arranged  a  marriage  between 
the  eldest  son  of  Cyaxares  and  a  daughter  of  the 
Lydian  king,  which  assured  them  of  a  friendly 
neighbor  upon  this  frontier.  Cyaxares,  soon  after 
this,  died,  having  reigned  in  all  40  yean.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages,  a  pacific  monareh, 
of  whom  nothing  is  related  beyond  the  fact  of  bis 
deposition  by  his  own  grandson  Cyrus,  85  years 
after  his  accession  —  an  event  by  which  the  Median 
Empire  vras  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  Peruan 
established  upon  its  ruins. 

4.  Itt  inytei'fectiotu.  —  Such  is,  in  outline,  the 
Median  History  of  Herodotus.  It  has  been  aocepted 
as  authentic  by  most  modem  writers,  not  so  much 
from  a  feeling  that  it  is  really  trustworthy,  as  from 
the  want  of  anything  more  satis&ctory  to  put  in 
its  place.  That  the  story  of  Deloces  is  a  romance, 
has  been  seen  and  adcnowledged  (Grote*s  Greece^ 
iii.  307,  808).  That  the  chronological  dates  are 
improbable,  and  even  contradictory,  has  been  a  fre- 
quent sul^ject  of  complaint.  Recently  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  whole  scheme  of  dates  is  artificial 
(Rawlinson's  Herodottu,  i.  421, 422);  and  that  the 
very  names  of  the  kings,  except  in  a  single  instance, 
are  unhistorical.  Though  the  cuneiform  records 
do  not  at  present  supply  the  actual  history  of 
the  time,  they  enable  us  in  a  great  measure  to  test 
the  narrative  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
Greeks.  We  can  separate  in  that  narratire  the 
authentic  portions  from  those  which  are  fabulous; 
we  can  account  for  the  names  used,  and  in  most 
instances  for  the  numbers  given;  and  vre  can  thus 
rid  ourselves  of  a  great  deal  that  is  fictitious,  leav- 
ing a  residtmm  which  has  a  feir  right  to  be  r^rded 
as  truth. 

The  records  of  Saigon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esai^ 
haddon  deariy  show  that  the  Median  kingdom  did 
not  commence  so  early  as  Herodotus  imagined. 
These  three  princes,  whose  reigns  cover  the  space 
extending  from  b.  o.  720  to  b.  c.  660,  all  carried 
thefr  arms  deep  into  Media,  and  found  it,  not  under 
the  dominion  of  a  sbigle  powerfrd  monarch,  but 
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nder  the  rule  of  a  vast  number  of  petty  duefUiin. 
It  cannot  ha\'e  been  till  near  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century  b.  c.  that  the  Median  kingdom  was 
tonaoUdated,  and  became  formidable  to  ita  neigh 
bors.  How  thii  change  was  accomplished  is  un- 
aertain:  the  most  probable  supposition  would  seem 
to  bCf  that  about  this  time  a  fresh  Aryan  immi- 
gration took  place  from  the  countries  east  of  the 
Caspian,  and  that  the  leader  of  the  immigrants 
estaiilished  his  authority  over  the  scattered  tribes 
of  his  race,  who  had  been  settled  previously  in  the 
district  between  the  Caspian  and  Mount  Zagros. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  leader  was 
the  great  Cyaxares,  whom  Diodorus  speaks  of  in 
one  place  as  the  first  king  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32),  and 
'whom  iEschylus  represents  as  the  founder  of  the 
Medo-Fersic  empire  {Pen.  761).  The  Delooes 
and  Phraortes  of  Herodotus  are  thus  remo\-ed  from 
the  list  of  historical  personages  altogether,  and 
must  take  rank  with  the  early  kings  in  the  list  of 
Ctesias,<>  who  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be 
inventions.  In  the  case  of  Deloces  the  very  name 
is  fictitious,  being  the  Aryan  dahdk,  "  biter  **  or 
^  snake,**  which  was  a  title  of  honor  assumed  by 
all  Median  mouarchs,  but  not  a  proper  name  of 
any  individual.  Phraortes,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  true  name,  but  one  which  has  been  transferred  to 
this  period  from  a  Liter  passage  of  Median  history, 
to-  which  reference  will  be  made  in  the  sequd. 
(Rawlinson^s  Hei-wL  i.  408.) 

5.  Development  of  Median  power  ^  and  formation 
of  the  Empire.  —  It  b  evident  that  the  develop- 
ment of  Median  power  proceeded  pari  pagsu  with 
the  decline  of  Assyria,  of  which  it  was  in  part  an 
efibct,  in  part  a  cause,  (^yaxares  must  have  been 
contemporary  with  the  later  years  of  that  Assyrian 
monarch  who  passed  the  greater  portion  of  hii  time 
in  hunting  expeditions  in  Susiana.  [Assyria,  § 
11.]  His  first  conquests  were  probably  undertaken 
at  this  time,  and  were  suffered  tamely  by  a  prince 
who  was  destitute  of  all  military  spirit.  In  order 
to  consolidate  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  district 
east  of  Assyria,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  into  sub- 
jection a  number  of  Scythic  tribes,  who  disputed 
with  the  Aryans  the  possession  of  the  mountain- 
oountry,  and  required  to  be  incorporated  before 
Media  could  be  ready  for  great  expeditions  and  dis- 
tant conquests.  The  struggle  with  these  tribes  may 
be  the  r^  event  represented  in  Herodotus  by  the 
Scythic  war  of  Cyaxares,  or  possibly  his  narrati^ 
may  contain  a  still  larger  amount  of  truth.  The 
Scyths  of  Zagros  may  have  called  in  the  aid  of 
their  kindred  tribes  towards  the  north,  who  may 
have  impeded  for  a  while  the  progress  of  the  Median 
arms,  while  at  the  same  time  they  really  prepared 
the  way  for  their  success  by  weakoiing  the  other 
nations  of  this  region,  especially  the  A88}Tians. 
According  to  Herodotus,  C}'axares  at  last  got  the 
better  of  the  Scyths  by  inviting  their  leaders  to  a 
banquet,  and  there  treacherously  murdering  them. 
At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  at  a  tolerably  early  period 
of  his  reign  they  ceased  to  be  formidable,  and  he 
was  able  to  direct  his  efforts  against  other  enemies. 
His  capture  of  Ninevdi  and  conquest  of  Assyria 
are  facts  which  no  skepticism  can  doubt;  and  the 


a  Oteslss  made  the  Uedlaa  monanhy  coaunenoe 
aoont  B.  0.  876,  with  a  certain  Arbacee,  who  headed 
the  rebellion  against  Sardaoapalos,  the  voluptuary. 
Arbaces  reigned  28  yean,  and  was  sooceeded  by  Man- 
iaoeas,  who  reigned  60  yean.  Then  followed  Soear- 
nw  (80  years),  Artlas  (60  yean),  Arbkmes  (22  yean), 
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date  of  the  capture  may  be  fixed  with  tolsrtbk  cer- 
tainty to  the  year  b.  c.  686.  Abydenus  (probaUj 
following  Berosus)  informs  us  that  in  his  AnyiisD 
war  Cyaxares  was  assisted  by  the  Babyluniani 
under  Nabopolassar,  between  wliom  and  Cyaxares 
an  intimate  alliance  was  formed,  cemented  by  a 
union  of  theu:  children ;  and  that  a  result  of  tlieir 
success  ¥ras  the  establishment  of  Nabopolassar  si 
independent  king  on  the  throne  of  Babykm,  an 
event  which  we  know  to  belong  to  the  above-men- 
tioned year.  It  was  undoubtedly  after  this  that 
Cyaxares  endeavored  to  conquer  Lydia.  His  con- 
quest of  Assyria  had  made  him  master  of  the 
whole  country  lying  between  Mount  Zagros  and 
the  river  Halys,  to  which  he  now  hoped  to  add  the 
tract  between  the  Halys  and  the  iEgean  Sea.  It  is 
surprising  that  he  failed,  more  especially  as  he 
seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  forces  of 
the  Babylonians,  who  were  perhaps  commanded  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  occasion.  [Nrbuchad^ 
NEZZAR.]  After  a  war  which  lasted  six  yean  be 
desisted  from  his  attempt,  and  concluded  the  treaty 
with  the  Lydian  monarch,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  three  great  Oriental  mooarchies. 
Media,  Lydia,  and  Babyk>n,  were  now  united  by 
mutual  engagements  and  intermarriages,  and  con- 
tinued at  peace  with  one  another  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  and  during  that 
of  Astyages,  his  son  and  successor. 

6.  Extent  of  the  Enqnre,  —  The  limits  of  the 
Median  Empire  cannot  be  definitely  fixed ;  but  it  is 
not  diflScult  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  size  and 
position.  From  north  to  south  its  extent  was  in  no 
place  great,  since  it  was  certainly  confined  between 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  one  side, 
the  Black  and  Otspian  Seas  on  the  other.  From 
east  to  west  it  had,  however,  a  wide  ezpanskxi, 
since  it  reached  fh>m  the  Halys  at  least  as  for  as 
the  Ospian  Crates,  and  possibly  farther.  It  com- 
prised Persia,  Media  Magna,  Northern  Media, 
Matiene  or  Media  Mattiana,  Assyria,  Armenia, 
C^ppadocia,  the  tract  between  Armenia  and  the 
Claucasus,  the  k>w  tract  along  the  southwert  and 
south  of  the  Caspian,  and  possibly  some  portion  of 
Hyrcania,  Parthia,  and  Sagartia.  It  was  tepaimted 
from  Babylonia  either  by  the  Tigris,  or  more  prob- 
ably by  a  line  running  about  halfway  between 
that  river  and  the  Euphrates,  and  thus  did  not 
include  Syria,  Phoenicia,  or  Judna,  which  fell  to 
Babylon  on  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  Em- 
pire. Its  greatest  length  may  be  reckoned  at  1600 
miles  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  and  its  average  breadth 
at  400  or  460  miles.  Its  area  wouM  thus  be  about 
600,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  modem  Persia. 

7.  Itt  character.  —  With  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  government  established  by  the  Medes  over 
the  conquered  nations,  we  possess  but  little  trust- 
worthy evidence.  Herodotus  in  one  place  com- 
pares, somewhat  vaguely,  the  Median  with  the 
Persian  system  (I.  134),  and  Ctesias  appears  to 
have  asserted  the  positive  introduction  of  the  sa- 
trapial  organization  into  the  empire  at  ita  first  foun- 
dation by  his  Arbaces  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  28);  bat  on 
the  whole  it  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the  As- 


▲rtsBus  (40  yean),  Artynes  (22  yean),  Astibana  (40 
yean),  and  finally  Aspadaa,  or  Astyages,  the  last  kfaig 
(z  yean).  This  soheme  appean  to  be  a  ehnnsy  ezlao- 
sioB  of  the  mooarehy,  by  means  of  npetltloB,  tnm 
the  data  ftamlshed  by  Herodotus. 
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■yiiui  organization  ma  continued  by  the  Medet, 
tbe  snlgeei-nationt  retaining  their  native  monarchs, 
and  merel/  admowledging  subjection  b j  tlie  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tribute.  This  seems  certauUy 
to  have  been  the  case  in  Persia,  where  Cyrus  and 
his  &tber  Cambyses  were  nx>narchs,  holding  their 
crown  of  the  Median  king,  before  the  revolt  of  the 
foraser;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
ramainder  of  the  empire  was  oi^ganixed  in  a  difibr- 
ent  manner.  The  satrapial  organization  was  ap- 
parently a  Persian  invention,  b^n  by  Cyrus,  oon- 
tinned  by  Cambyses,  his  son,  but  fint  adopted  as 
the  regtUar  governmental  system  by  Darius  Hys- 
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8.  JU  (fitrolMm.  — Of  all  the  ancient  Oriental 
monarchies  the  Median  was  the  shortest  in  dura- 
tion. It  commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century  b.  c,  and  it  terminated 
B.  c  558.  The  period  of  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, which  Herodotus  assigns  to  the  reigns  of 
Cjaxares  and  Astyages,  may  be  taken  as  ftdriy  in- 
dicating its  probable  length,  though  we  cannot  feel 
sure  t^t  the  yean  are  correctly  apportioned  be- 
tween the  monarehs.  Two  kings  only  occupied  the 
throne  during  the  period;  for  the  Cyaxares  II.  of 
Xenophoo  is  an  invention  of  that  amusing  writer. 

9.  Its  fimU  overthrow.  —  The  conquest  of  the 
Medes  by  a  sister-Iranic  race,  the  Persians,  under 
their  native  monareh  Cyrus,  is  another  of  those  in- 
&putable  hcts  of  remote  history,  which  make  the 
bqnirer  feel  that  he  sometimes  attains  to  solid 
groond  in  these  difficult  investigations.  The  details 
of  the  stms^le,  which  are  given  partially  by  Her- 
odotus (i.  127, 123),  at  greater  length  by  Nicolaos 
of  Damascus  {Fr.  Hut.  Or.  Ui.  404-406),  probably 
flbflowing  Ctesias,  have  not  the  same  claim  to  ac- 
eeptanee.  We  may  gather  from  them,  however, 
that  the  contest  was  short,  though  severe.  The 
lledes  did  not  readily  relinquish  the  position  of 
superiority  which  they  had  ei\joyed  for  75  years; 
birt  their  vigor  had  been  sapped  by  the  adoption 
of  Assyrian  manners,  and  they  were  now  no  match 
far  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Persia.  After  many 
psrtia]  engagements  a  great  battle-was  fought  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  the  result  was  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  Modes,  and  the  capture  of  their 
king,  Astyajiea,  by  Cyrus. 

10.  PotUmm  of  Media  under  Pema.  — The 
treatment  of  the  Medes  by  the  victorious  Persians 
was  not  that  of  an  ordinary  conquered  nation. 
Aceoiding  to  some  writen  (as  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon)  there  was  a  close  relationship  between 
Cyras  and  the  last  Median  monareh,  who  was 
therefore  naturally  treated  with  more  than  common 
tenderness.  The  fisct  of  the  relationship  is,  how- 
ner,  denied  by  Ctesias:  and  whether  it  existed  or 
AO,  at  any  rate  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Medes 
under  Potia  waa  not  really  owing  to  this  accident 
The  two  nations  were  dosdy  akin ;  they  had  the 
smw  Aryan  or  Iranic  origm,  the  same  ^y  tradi- 
tions, the  same  hngnage  (Strab.  xv.  2,  §  8),  nearly 
the  same  religion,  and  ultimately  the  same  mannera 
sad  customs,  dress,  and  general  mode  of  life.  It  is 
■ot  surprising  therefore  that  they  were  drawn  to- 
gslher,  and  that,  though  never  actually  coalescing, 
they  still  formed  to  some  extent  a  single  privileged 
psQpk.  Medes  were  advanced  to  stations  of  high 
honor  and  impoiiance  under  Cyrus  and  his  suo- 
aesnrs,aa  advantage  shared  by  no  other  conquered 
psopfe.  The  Median  capital  was  at  fint  the  chief 
iBjal  resideoee,  and  always  remained  one  of  the 
phesB  a*  iriikh  the  court  spent  a  portion  of  the 


year;  while  among  the  provinces  Media  claimed 
and  eqjoyed  a  precedency,  which  appcan  equally  in 
the  Greek  writers  and  in  the  native  records.  Still, 
it  would  seem  that  the  nation,  so  lately  sovereign, 
was  not  altogether  content  with  its  secondary  posi- 
tion. On  the  first  convenient  opportunity  Media 
rebelled,  elevating  to  the  throne  a  certain  Phra- 
ortes  (Frawartish)^  who  called  himself  Xathrites, 
and  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  fh>m  Cyaxares 
Darius  H^-staspis,  in  whose  reign  this  rebellion 
took  place,  had  great  difBculty  hi  suppressing  it. 
After  vainly  endeavoring  to  put  it  down  by  his 
generals,  he  was  compeUed  to  take  the  field  him- 
self. He  defeated  Phraortes  in  a  pitched  battle, 
pursued,  and  captured  him  near  Rhages,  mutilated 
him,  kept  him  for  a  time  **  chained  at  his  door," 
and  finally  crucified  him  at  Ecbatana,  executing  at 
the  same  time  his  chief  followers  (see  the  Behisfun 
Jniciiption^  in  Rawlinson*s  Herodotus,  ii.  601, 602). 
The  Medes  hereupon  submitted,  and  quietly  bore 
the  yoke  for  another  century,  when  they  made  a 
second  attempt  to  f^  themselves,  which  was  sup- 
pressed by  Darius  Nothus  (Xen.  HelL  I  2,  §  19). 
Henceforth  they  patiently  acquiesced  in  their  sub- 
ordinate position,  and  followed  through  its  various 
shifts  and  changes  the  fortune  of  Penia. 

11.  Internal  Divmont.  —  According  to  Herodo- 
tus the  Median  nation  was  dirided  into  six  tribes 
{tBvri\  called  the  Buse,  the  Paretaoeui,  the  Stru- 
chates,  the  Arizanti,  the  Budii,  and  the  Magi.  It 
is  doubtf\il,  however,  in  what  sense  these  are  to  be 
considered  as  ethnic  divisions.  The  Paretaoeni 
appear  to  represent  a  geographical  district,  while 
the  Magi  were  certainly  a  priest  caste;  of  the  rest 
we  know  little  or  nothing.  The  Arizanti,  whoso 
name  would  signify  "of  noble  descent,'*  or«*of 
Aryan  descent,''  must  (one  irould  think)  hare  been 
the  leading  tribe,  corresponding  to  the  Pasaigada 
in  Persia;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  they  have  only 
the  foui-ih  place  in  the  list  of  Herodotus.  The 
Budii  are  fhiriy  identified  with  the  eastern  Phut  — 
the  Putiyn  of  the  Pereian  inscriptions  —  whom 
Scripture  joins  with  Persia  in  two  places  (Rz. 
xxrii.  10,  xxxviU.  5).  Of  the  Busse  and  the  Stru- 
chates  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  statement  of 
Herodotus.  We  may  perhaps  assume,  fh>m  the 
order  of  Herodotus's  list,  that  the  Busae,  Pareta- 
oeni, Struohates,  and  Arizanti  were  true  Medes,  of 
genuine  Aryan  descent,  while  the  Budii  and  Magi 
were  foreignera  admitted  into  the  nation. 

12.  Religion.  —  The  original  religion  of  the 
Medes  must  undoubtedly  have  been  that  simple 
creed  which  is  placed  before  us  in  the  earlier  por- 
tions of  the  Zendavesta.  Its  peculiar  character- 
istic was  Dualism,  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
two  opposite  principles  of  good  and  evil,  nearly  if 
not  quite  on  a  par  with  one  another.  Orniazd  and 
Ahriman  were  both  self-caused  and  self-existent, 
both  indestructible,  both  potent  to  work  their  will 
—  their  warfare  had  been  from  all  eternity,  and 
would  oontinue  to  all  eternity,  though  on  the 
whole  the  struggle  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Prince  of  Darkness.  Ormazd  was  the  God  of  the 
Aryans,  the  object  of  their  worship  and  trust; 
Ahriman  was  their  enemy,  an  object  of  fear  and 
abhorrence,  but  not  of  any  religious  rite.  Besides 
Ormazd,  the  Aryans  worshipped  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  under  the  names  of  Mithra  and  Homa; 
and  they  believed  in  the  existence  of  numerous 
spirits  or  genii,  some  good,  some  bad,  the  subject* 
and  ministen  respecUrely  of  the  two  powen  of 
(jood  and  EviL    Their  cult  was  simple,  consisting 
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in  processions,  religious  chants  and  hymns,  and 
a  few  simple  oflerings,  expressions  of  d<^tion  and 
thanltfulness.     Such  was  the  worship  aud   such 
the  belief  which   the  whole  Aryan  race  brought 
with  them  from  the  remote  east  when  they  mi- 
grated westward.     Their  migration  brought  Uiem 
into  contact  with  the  fire-worshippers  of  Arme- 
nia and   Mount   Zagros,  among  whom   Magism 
liad    been    established 
from  a  remote  antiq- 
uity.     The  result  was 
eithtf    a    combination 
of  the  two  religions,  or 
in  some  cases  an  actual 
conversion  of  the  con- 
querors to  the  faith  and 
worship    of    the    con- 
quered.    So  fiur  as  can 
be  gathered   from  the 
scanty  materials  in  our 
possession,    the    Utter 
was  the  case  with  the 
Medes.    While  in  Per- 
sia the  true  Aryan  creed 
maintained     itself,    at 
least   to    the   time  of 
Darius    llystaspis,    in 
tolerable  purity,  in  the 
neighboring     kingdom 
of  Media  it  was  early 
swallowed   up  in   Ma- 
gism, which  was  prob- 
ably    established     by 
Cyaxares  or  his  succes- 
sor as  the  religion  of 

the  state.    The  essence  „  ^.     ^        ^      „-" 
af   Magism    was     the  Median  Dress.  (Prom  Menu- 

worship  of  the  ekmenta,  ™        ^ 

fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  with  a  special  preference 
of  fire  to  the  remainder.  Temples  were  not  allowed, 
but  fire-altars  were  maintained  on  various  sacred 
sites,  generally  mountain  tops,  where  sacrifices  were 
continually  oflered,  and  the  flame  was  never  suffered 
to  go  out.  A  hierarchy  naturally  followed,  to  per- 
form these  constant  rites,  and  the  Magi  became 
recognized  as  a  sacred  caste  entitled  to  tJbe  venera- 
tion of  the  faithful.  They  claimed  in  many  cases 
a  power  of  divining  the  future,  aud  practiced  largely 
those  occult  arts  which  are  still  called  by  their 
name  in  most  of  the  languages  of  modem  Europe. 
The  fear  of  polluting  the  elements  gave  rise  to  a 
number  of  curious  superstitions  among  the  profes- 
sors of  the  Magian  religion  (Herod,  i.  138) ;  among 
the  rest  to  the  strange  practice  of  neither  burying 
nor  burning  their  dead,  but  exposing  them  to  be 
devoured  by  beasts  or  birds  of  prey  (Herod,  i.  140; 
Strab.  XV.  3,  §  20).  This  custom  is  still  observed 
by  their  representatives,  the  modem  Parsees. 

13.  Afannti'ty  auUmity  and  national  character. 
—  The  customs  of  the  Medes  are  said  to  have 
nearly  resembled  those  of  their  neighbors,  the  Ar- 
menians and  the  Persians;  but  they  were  regarded 
as  the  inventors,  their  neighbors  as  the  copyists 
(Strab.  xi.  13,  §  9).  They  were  brave  and  warlike, 
excellent  riders,  and  remarkably  skillful  with  the 
bow.     llie  flowing  robe,  so  well  known  from  the 


a  See  Arth.  i.  8, 14, 18,  and  19.  The  only  passage 
iu  Bttber  where  Media  takes  pesoedeooe  of  Perria  Is 
z.  2,  where  we  have  a  mention  of  "  the  book  ot  the 
ehronicles  of  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia."  Here 
liie  order  is  ehrooological.    As  the  Median  empire 
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Peraepolitan  sculptures,  was  their  native  dress,  and 
was  certainly  among  the  points  for  which  the  Per- 
sians were  beholden  to  them.  Their  whole  oostume 
was  rich  and  splendid ;  they  were  fond  of  scarlet, 
and  decorated  themselves  with  a  quantity  of  gold, 
in  the  shape  of  chains,  collars,  armlets,  etc  As 
troops  they  were  considered  little  inferior  to  the 
native  Persians,  next  to  whom  they  were  usually 
ranged  in  the  battle-field.  They  fought  both  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  and  carried,  not  bows  and 
arrows  only,  but  shields,  short  spears,  and  poniards. 
It  is  thought  that  they  must  have  excelled  in  the 
manufacture  of  some  kinds  of  stufik. 

14.  R^erencu  to  the  Medes  in  Scripture,— 
The  references  to  the  Medes  in  the  canoniosl  Scrip- 
tures are  not  very  numerous,  but  they  are  strikini^. 
We  first  hear  of  certain'  "cities  of  the  Medes/*  in 
which  the  captive  Israelites  were  placed  by  "  the 
king  of  Assyria  **  on  the  destraction  of  Samaria, 
B.  c.  721  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11).  This  impUet 
the  subjection  of  Media  to  Assyria  at  the  time  of 
Shalmaneser,  or  of  Sai^n,  his  successor,  and  ac- 
cords (as  we  have  shown)  very  closely  with  the 
aooount  given  by  the  latter  of  certaui  military 
colonies  which  he  planted  in  the  Median  country. 
Soon  afterwards  Isaiah  prophesies  the  part  whidi 
the  Medes  shall  take  in  the  destmction  of  Babylon 
(Is.  xiii.  17,  xxi.  2);  which  is  again  still  more  dis- 
tinctly declared  by  Jeremiah  (li.  11  and  28),  who 
sufiSciently  indicates  the  independence  of  Media  in 
his  day  (xxv.  25).  Daniel  relates,  as  a  historian, 
the  fiict  of  the  Medo-Persic  conquest  (v.  28,  81), 
giving  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mode, 
who  appears  to  have  been  made  viceroy  by  Cyras 
(vi.  1-28).  In  Ezra  we  have  a  mention  of  Acfa- 
metha  (£cbatana),  "  the  palace  in  the  province  of 
the  Medes,"  where  the  decree  of  Cyrus  was  found 
(vi.  2-5)  —  a  notice  which  accords  with  the  known 
&cts  that  the  Median  capital  was  the  seat  of  gOT- 
erament  under  Cyrus,  but  a  royal  residence  only 
and  not  the  seat  of  government  under  Darius 
Hystaspis.  Finally,  in  Esther,  the  high  rank  of 
Media  under  the  Persian  kings,  yet  at  the  same 
time  its  subordinate  position,  are  merited  by  the 
frequent  combination  of  the  two  names  in  phrases 
of  honor,  the  precedency  being  in  every  case  as- 
signed to  the  Persians.^ 

In  the  Apocryphal  Scriptures  the  Medes  occupy 
a  more  prominent  place.  The  chief  sqpne  of  one 
whole  book  (Tobit)  is  Mediae  and  in  another 
(Judith)  a  very  striking  poKion  of  the  narrati\-e 
belongs  to  the  same  country.  But  the  historical 
character  of  both  these  books  is  with  reason 
doubted;  and  from  neither  can  we  derive  any  au- 
thentic or  satisfactory  information  concerning  the 
people.  From  the  story  of  Tobias  little  could  be 
gathered,  even  if  we  accepted  it  as  true;  while  the 
history  of  Arphaxad  (which  seems  to  be  merely  a 
distorted  account  of  the  struggle  between  the  r^>el 
Phraortes  and  Darius  Hystaspis)  adds  nothing  to 
our  knowledge  of  that  contest.  The  mention  of 
Khages  in  both  narratives  as  a  Median  town  and 
region  of  importance  is  geographically  correct;  and 
it  is  historically  true  that  Phraortes  suffered  his 
overthrow  in  the  Khagian  district.  But  beyond 
these  &cts  the  narratives  in  question  contain  little 


preceded  the  Persian,  its  chronicles  eaane  fiiet  in  « the 
book.'*  The  precedency  in  DanSel  (t.  28,  and  vi.  b. 
12,  ke.)  is  owing  to  the  flMst  of  a  Median  rkeroy  1 
establldied  on  the  throne. 
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thai  even  Uhutntca  the  true  history  of  the  Median 
ntaon.  (See  the  articles  on  Judith  and  Tobias 
in  Winer's  Renlwdtierbtick  ;  and  on  the  general 
snl^  compare  Rftwlinson's  HerodotHSj  i.  401^33; 
Boaanqnet^s  Chronology  of  the  AftdeSy  read  befi>re 
the  BojU  Aaiatk  Society,  June  5,  1868;  Brandis, 
Btrum  AtBifrimrwH  temponi  emendaia^  pp.  1-14; 
6n«e*s  Hittorf  of  Greece,  iii.  pp.  801-313;  and 
HapAld*8  Exereitatiomtm  Herodotearum  Spedmina 
dbo,  p.  M  fll)  6.  R. 

MEDIA  019,  u  e.  Madsi:  Mi|S£a:  Media), 
a  eoontry  the  general  situation  of  which  is  abund- 
Botiy  cksu*,  though  its  limits  may  not  be  capable 
of  being  precisely  determined.  Media  lay  north- 
west of  Persia  Proper,  south  and  southwest  of  the 
OMpian,  east  of  Armenia  and  Assyria,  west  and 
notthwest  of  the  great  salt  desert  of  Iram.  Its 
greatest  length  was  from  north  to  south,  and  in 
this  direetaon  it  extended  from  the  3ad  to  the  40th 
panllel,  a  distance  of  550  miles.  In  width  it 
reached  fit>m  about  long.  45<>  to  530;  but  its 
average  breadth  was  not  more  than  from  250  to 
100  milea.  Its  area  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
IdO^XX)  square  miles,  or  three-fourths  of  that  of 
modem  France.  The  natural  boundary  of  Media 
00  the  north  was  the  river  Aroi;  on  the  west 
Zsgros  and  the  mountain-chain  which  connects 
Zagros  with  Ararat;  in  the  south  Media  was  prob- 
sbfy  separated  from  Persia  by  the  desert  which  now 
fgnas  the  boundary  between  Fartistan  and  Irak 
Afemi;  on  the  east  its  natural  limit  was  the 
dsKri  and  the  Caspian  Gates.  West  of  the  Gates, 
it  was  bounded,  not  (as  is  commonly  said)  by  the 
Csspian  Sea,  but  by  the  mountain  range  south  of 
thst  sea,  which  separates  between  the  high  and  the 
low  country.  It  thus  comprised  the  modem  prov- 
inces of  Irak  Ajemi,  Persian  KurdUtan,  part  of 
Lmrutan,  AterbiJ(t%  perhaps  TaUsh  and  GhUnn, 
bit  not  Mazandernn  or  AtUrabad. 

The  divisioci-  of  Media  commonly  recognized  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  that  into  Media 
Ms^na,  and  Media  Atropatene.  (Strab.  xi.  13, 
{  1;  comp.  P6lyb.  t.  44;  Plin.  H.  N,  vi.  13;  Ptol. 
vi2,Ae.)  (1.)  Bfedia  Atropatene,  so  named  from 
the  satrap  Atiopates,  wlio  became  independent 
Bonareii  of  the  provinee  on  the  deatractkm  of  the 
Fenian  eni|Hre  by  Alexander  (Strab.  vL  wp. ;  Diod. 
Sc  xviiL  3),  coRcsponded  nearly  to  the  modem 
Attr^tm,  being  the  tract  situated  between  the 
Ckspba  and  the  mountaina  which  ran  north  from 
£sf(raa,  and  oonsistfaig  mainly  of  the  rich  and  fertile 
Mn  of  Lake  Urwmyeh,  with  the  valleys  of  the 
Anmmi\:kibS€jUiIU»d,  This  is  chiefly  a  high 
tnei,  varied  between  mountahis  and  plains,  and 
Ijkig  mostly  three  or  foor  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level  The  beafai  of  Uke  Urumiyeh  has  a  still 
gnster  eleratioD,  the  surfeoe  of  the  lake  itself,  into 
ehieh  afl  the  rivers  run,  being  as  much  as  4,300 
fact  above  the  ooean.  The  country  ia  fairiy  fertile, 
I  in  most  pfams,  and  fevorabk  to  agri- 
its  dimate  is  temperate,  though  ooca- 
» in  winter;  it  produces  tioe,  com  of 
4  kinds,  wfaae,  silk,  white  wax,  and  all  manner  of 
hieious  fruits.  Tabru,  its  modem  capital,  forms 
the  anmmer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  is 
i  beaetiftil  pbce,  aituated  in  a  forest  of  orchards. 
Ihsancieot  Atropatene  may  have  hiduded  also  the 
eeoBtries  of  Glukm  and  TaUtk,  together  with  the 
Hiin  of  Mogktm  at  the  mouth  of  the  combined 
IWand  ilrasifverB.  These  traets  are  km  and 
let;  that  of  ifoyAon  is  sandy  and  Bleiilei  TdSM 
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is  more  productive;  while  GhHan  (like  Htustmdetan) 
is  rich  and  fertile  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
climate  of  Ghilan,  however,  is  unhealthy,  and  at 
tiroes  pestilential;  the  streams  perpetually  overflow 
their  banks;  and  the  waters  which  escape  stagnate 
in  marshes,  whoee  exhalations  spread  disease  and 
death  among  the  inhabitants.  (3.)  Media  Magna 
lay  south  and  east  of  Atropatene.  Its  northern 
boundary  was  the  range  of  Elburz  from  the  (Caspian 
Grates  to  the  Rudbar  pass,  through  which  the  Sefid 
Rud  reaches  the  km  country  of  Ghiinn,  It  then 
adjoined  upon  Atropatene,  from  which  it  may  be 
regarded  as  separated  by  a  line  ranning  about  S. 
W.  by  W.  from  the  bridge  of  MenfU  to  Zagros. 
Here  it  touched  Assyria,  from  which  it  was  prob- 
ably divided  by  the  bst  line  of  hills  towards  the 
west,  before  the  mountains  sink  down  upon  the 
phun.  Gn  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  Svsiana 
and  Persia  Proper,  the  fomier  of  which  it  met  in 
the  modem  Lurittan,  probably  about  lat  33<>  30^, 
while  it  strack  the  Utter  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Zagros  range,  in  lat  33o  or  32o  30^.  Towards  the 
east  it  was  closed  in  by  the  great  salt  desert,  which 
Herodotus  reckons  to  Sagartia,  and  later  writers  to 
Parthia  and  Garmania.  Media  Magna  thus  con- 
tained great  part  of  Kurdistan  and  Lwistan,  with 
all  Ardeian  and  Irak  Ajemi.  The  character  of 
this  tract  is  very  varied.  Towards  the  west,  In 
Ardelan,  Kvrdieinn,  and  Lutistan,  it  Is  highly 
mountainous,  but  at  the  same  time  well  watered 
and  richly  wooded,  fertile  and  lovely;  on  the  north, 
akmg  the  flank  of  Etbitrt,  it  is  less  charming,  but 
still  pleasant  and  tolerably  productive;  whi^  to- 
wards the  east  and  southeast  it  is  bare,  arid,  rocky, 
and  sandy,  supporting  with  di£5culty  a  spare  and 
wretched  population.  The  present  productions  of 
Zagros  are  ootton,  tobacco,  hemp,  Indian  com,  rice, 
wheat,  wine,  and  ihiits  of  every  variety;  every 
valley  is  a  garden ;  and  besides  valleys,  extensive 
plains  are  often  found,  fiimishing  the  most  exceUont 
pasturage.  Here  were  nurtured  the  valuable  breed 
of  horses  called  Nissan,  which  the  Persians  culti- 
vated with  such  especial  care,  and  from  which  the 
horses  of  the  monarch  were  always  chosen.  The 
pasture-grounds  of  Khawah  and  AUihtar  between 
Behutun  and  Khorram-abad,  probably  represent 
the  "  Nissean  plain  "  of  the  ancients,  whkh  seems 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  town  Nisna  (Niiaya), 
mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptk>ns. 

Although  the  division  of  Media  into  these  two 
prorinces  can  only  be  distfaictiy  proved  to  have 
existed  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  yet 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  more  ancient, 
dating  from  the  settlement  of  the  Medes  in  the 
country,  which  did  not  take  pkoe  all  at  once,  but 
was  flnt  in  the  more  northem  and  afterwards  in 
the  southem  country.  It  is  indicative  of  the  divis- 
km,  that  there  were  two  Eobatanas — one,  the 
northern,  at  Takkt-i-Sukiman :  the  other,  the 
southem,  at  ffamadan,  on  the  flanks  of  Mount 
Orontes  (Elwand)  —  respectivdy  the  capitals  of  the 
two  districts.     [Ecbatana.] 

Next  to  the  two  Eobatanas,  the  chief  town  in 
Media  was  undoubtedly  Rhages  —  the  Rnga  of  the 
inscriptions.  Hither  the  r^l  Phraortes  fled  on 
his  defeat  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  hither  too  came 
Dariua  Godomannus  after  the  battie  of  Arbela,  on 
his  way  to  the  eastem  provinces  (Arr.  Exp,  Alex, 
ilL  30).  The  only  other  pbce  of  much  note  was 
Bagistana,  the  modem  Bekittun,  which  guarded 
the  cUef  pass  eooneeting  BfedU  witii  the  Mesopo. 
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No  doubt  botii  parti  of  Media  were  fiirther  sub- 
dirided  into  provinces;  bat  no  truitworthj  aooount 
»f  these  minor  divisions  has  oome  down  to  us.  Tho 
tract  about  Khngn  ¥ras  certainly  called  Rhagiaoa; 
and  the  mountain  tract  a4ioinbig  Persia  seems  to 
have  been  known  as  Paraetaoene,  or  the  country  of 
the  Panetactt.  Ptolemy  gives  as  Median  districts 
Klyniais,  Choromithrene,  Sigrina,  Daritis,  and 
Syromedia;  but  these  names  are  little  known  to 
other  writers,  and  suspicions  attach  to  some  of 
them.  On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  we  do 
aot  possess  materials  for  a  minute  account  of  the 
ancient  geography  of  the  country,  which  is  very 
imperfectly  described  by  Strabo,  and  almost  omitted 
by  Pliny. 

(See  Sir  H.  Rawiinson*s  Articles  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Gtogrnphical  Society^  vol.  ix.  Art.  2,  and 
▼(d.  X.  Articles  1  and  2;  and  compare  Layard's 
yinevek  and  Babylon,  chap.  xvii.  and  xviii. ;  Ches- 
ney's  Euphrates  Expedition,  i.  122,  Ac ;  Kinneir's 
Persian  Empire;  Ker  Porter's  Travels;  and  Raw- 
linson's  Herodotus,  voL  i.  Appendix,  Essay  ix.) 
[On  the  geography,  see  also  Hitter's  Erdkunde, 
viii.  and  ix.,  and  M.  von  Niebuhr^s  Geachickte 
Assures  u.  Babets,  pp.  380-314.]  G.  it 

*  We  arc  now  to  add  to  the  above  sources  Prof. 
Rawlinson's  Ancienl  Monarchies,  vol.  iii.,  the  first 
part  of  which  (pp.  1-557)  is  occupied  with  the 
history  of  the  Medes.  This  volume  has  appeared 
since  the  foregoing  article  was  written.  Oii  some 
of  the  points  of  contact  between  Median  history 
and  the  Bible,  see  Rawliiison^s  Hittcrioal  Evi- 
dences, lect.  v.,  and  the  Notes  on  the  text  (Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  for  1859),  and  also  Niebuhr*s  Gesdi. 
Assur's  u,  Babets,  pp.  55 1,  144  f.,  224,  and  else- 
where. Arnold  comprises  the  history  and  the 
geography  of  the  subject  under  the  one  head  of 
*'  Medien,*'  in  Herzog's  ReaUEncyk.  ix.  231-234. 
See  in  tlie  Dictionary  the  articles  on  Babtlon, 
Danikl,  and  Darius,  the  Mrdb.  H. 

MBDIAN  (t^y^ ;  Keri,  r^^t^ :  6  JArfiosi 
Medus).  Darius,  "the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the 
seed  of  the  Medes  *'  (Dan.  ix.  1)  or  *«  the  Mede  " 
(xL  1),  is  thus  described  in  Dan.  v.  31. 

MEDICINE.  I.  Next  to  care  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  the  curipg  of  hurts  takes  prece- 
dence even  amongst  savage  nations.  At  a  later 
period  comes  the  treatment  of  sickness,  and  recog- 
nition of  states  of  disease;  and  these  mark  a  nascent 
civilization.  Internal  diseases,  and  all  for  which 
an  obrious  cause  cannot  be  assigned,  are  in  the 
most  eariy  period  riewed  as  the  visitation  of  God, 
or  as  the  act  of  some  malignant  power,  human  — 
as  the  evil  eye — or  else  superhuman,  and  to  be 
dealt  with  by  sorcery,  or  some  other  occuH  sup 
posed  agency.  The  Indian  notion  is  that  all  dis- 
eases are  the  work  of  an  evil  spirit  (Sprengel, 
Oesch,  der  Arzeneikunde,  pt.  ii.  48).  But  among 
a  dxilized  race  the  preeminence  of  the  medical  art 
is  confessed  in  proportion  to  the  increased  value  set 
in  human  life,  and  the  vastly  greater  amount  of 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  which  civilized  man  is 
capable.  It  would  be  strange  if  their  close  con- 
nection historically  with  Kgypt  had  not  imbued 


o  Beoent  researches  at  Koayui\{ik  have  givan  prr^. 
It  is  said,  of  the  use  of  the  microscope  to  minute 
Mvioes,  and  yielded  up  even  specimens  of  magnifying 
lenses.  A  cone  engraved  Mth  a  table  of  cubes,  so 
«maH  as  to  be  nnintsUigible  withoat  a  lens,  was  brought 
how  by  Sir  U  KawUnson,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
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the  Israelites  with  a  strong  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  this  art,  and  with  some  considerable  degree 
of  medical  culture.  From  the  most  ancient  testi- 
monies, sacred  and  secular,  Egypt*  from  whatever 
cause,  though  perhi^  from  necessity,  was  foremost 
among  the  nations  in  this  most  human  of  studies 
purely  physicaL  Again,  as  the  active  inteUigenoe 
of  Greece  flowed  in  upon  her,  and  mingkd  with  the 
immense  store  of  pathobgicai  records  wluch  must 
have  accumulated  under  the  system  described  by 
Herodotus,  —  Egypt,  especially  Alexandria,  became 
the  medical  repertory  and  museum  of  the  worid. 
Thither  all  that  was  best  worth  preserving  amkl 
eariier  civilizations,  whether  her  own  or  foreign, 
had  been  attracted,  and  medicine  and  surgery  flour- 
ished amidst  political  decadence  and  artistic  decline. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  by  a  French  writer 
(Renouard,  Bistoire  de  Medicine  depute  son  Orig- 
ine,  etc.)  to  arrange  in  periods  the  growth  of 
the  medical  art  as  follows:  1st.  Tlie  Primitiv3 
or  Instinctive  Period,  lasting  from  the  eariiest  re- 
corded treatment  to  the  M  of  Troy.  2d.  The 
Sacred  or  Mystic  Period,  lasting  till  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Pythagorean  Society,  500  b.  c. 
3d.  The  Philosophical  Period,  closing  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  b.  c.  8S0. 
4th.  The  Anatomical  Period,  which  contintied 
until  the  death  of  Galen,  a.  d.  200.  But  these 
artificial  tines  do  not  strictly  exhibit  the  tmth 
of  the  matter.  Egypt  was  the  earliest  home 
of  medical  and  other  skill  for  the  region  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  and  every  Egyptian  mummy 
of  the  more  expensive  and  elaborate  sort,  involved  a 
process  of  anatomy.  This  gave  opportunities  of  in- 
specting a  vast  number  of  bodies,  varying  in  ewtj 
possible  condition.  Such  opportunities  wen  mm 
to  be  turned  to  account  (PUny,  N,  H.  xix.  5)  by 
the  more  difigent  among  the  faculty  —  ibr  "  the 
physicians'*  embalmed  (Gen.  1.  2).  The  uitet- 
tines  had  a  separate  receptacle  assigned  them,  or 
were  restored  to  the  body  through  the  ventnd 
incision  (Wilkinson,  v.  468);  and  every  such  pro- 
cess which  we  can  trace  in  the  mummies  discov- 
ered shows  the  most  minute  accuracy  of  manipula- 
tion. Notwithstanding  these  laborious  eflbrts,  we 
have  no  tnuse  of  any  philosophical  or  rational  sjrs- 
tem  of  Egyptian  origin;  and  medicine  in  Egypt 
was  a  mere  'art  or  professkm.  Of  science  the 
Asclepiadie  of  Greece  were  the  true  originators. 
Hippocrates,  who  wrote  a  book  on  *<  Ancient  Medi- 
cine,'* and  who  seems  to  lurve  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  access  to  foreign  sources,  give*  no 
prominence  to  Egypt  It  was  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  repressive  influences  of  her  fixed  instito&oe 
that  this  country  did  not  attain  to  a  vast  and 
speedy  proficiency  in  medical  science,  when  pott 
mortem  examination  was  so  general  a  rule  instead 
of  being  a  rare  exception.  Still  it  is  imponibJe 
to  betieve  that  considerable  advances  in  physiokigy 
couM  have  fidled  to  be  made  there  from  time  to 
time,  and  similariy,  though  we  cannot  so  well 
determine  bow  for,  in  Assyria."  The  best  guar- 
antee for  the  advance  of  medical  science  is,  after 
all,  the  interest  which  every  human  being  has  in 
it;  and  this  is  most  strongly  felt  in  laige  grega- 


Museum.  As  to  whether  the  inventfon  was  brought 
to  bear  on  medioal  solenee,  proof  is  wanting.  Prob- 
ably such  seieooe  had  not  yet  been  pushed  to  ttra  polDt 
at  which  the  mierosoope  becomes  ussfttl.  Only  these 
who  have  quick  keen  eyes  for  the  natwe-wortd  ^al 
the  waa(t  of  such  spertsoiss. 
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I  of  popokikNi.    Compared  with  the 
wUd  ooontries  around  them,  at  anj  rate,  Egypt 
mart  have  eeemed  ipcalculably  advanoed.    Hence 
the  awei,  with  which  Homer's  Greeks  speak  of  her 
wealth,*  reaooroes,  and  medi- 
cal skiU;  and  even  the  visit 
of  Abraham,  though  prior  to 
tliis  period,  found  her  no 
doubt  in  advance  of  other 
countries.     Representations 
of  esriy    Egyptian  surgery 
sppamtly  occur  on  some  of 
the  monameDts   of    Beni- 
Hssan.     Flint  knives  used 
for  embalming  have  been  recovered — the  (*£thi- 
opic  stone*'  of  Herodotus  (ii.  86;  comp.  Ex.  iv. 
^)  was  probably  either  black  flint  or  agate;  and 
those  who    have  assisted  at  the  opening  of   a 
mammy  have  noticed  that  the  teeth  exhibited  a 
deutirtry  not  inferior  in  execution  to  the  work  of 
the  best  modem  experts.     This  confirms  the  state- 
■wnt  of  Herodotus  that  every  part  of  the  body  was 
studied  by  a  distinct  practitioner.     Pliny  (viL  67) 
MM  Its  tliat  the  Egyptians  claimed  the  invention 
of  the  healing  art,  and  (xxvL  1)  thinks 
them  subject  to  many  diseases.    Their 
*  many  medicines  **  are  mentioned  (Jer. 
xlvi  11 ).    Many  valuable  drugs  may  be 
derived  from  the  plants  mentioned  by 
WiBdnaon  (it-  621),  and  the  senna  of 
the  a4iaQent  interior  of  Africa  still  ex- 
ceb  an  other.     Athothmes  IF.,  king  of 
the  countxj,  is  said  to  have  written 
sa  the  subject  of  anatomy.    Hermes 
(who  may  perhaps  be   the  same  as 
Athothmes,  iutelleci  personified,  only 
disguised    as   a    ddty   instead    of   a 
}e^adarj  king),  was  said  to  have  writ- 
ten six  books  on  medicine;  in  which  an 
entire  chapter  vras  devoted  to  diseases 
of  the  eye  (Kawlinson's  Herod.^  note  to 
iL  84),  and  the  firrt  half  of  which  related 
U>  anatomy.     The  various  recipes  known  to  have 
been  beneficial  were  recorded,  with  their  peculiar 
esses,  in  the  memoirB  of  physic,  inscribed  among 
the  laws,  and  deposited  in  the  principal  temples 
of  the  place  (Wilkinson,  UL  396,  397).     The  repu- 
taiion  of  its  practitioners  in  historical  times  was 
sneh  thai  both  Cyrus  and  Darius  sent  to  Egypt  for 
phjnidans  or  surgeons »  (Herod,  iii.  1,  129-132); 
sad  by  one  of  the  same  country,  no  doubt,  Cam- 
bjns'  wound  vras«  tended,  though  not  perhaps  with 
mndi  seal  flbr  hM  recovery* 

Of  nudwifery  we  have  a  distinct  notice  (Ex.  i. 
U),  and  of  women  as  its  practitioners,^'  which  fiwst 
■my  abo  be  verified  fkom  the  sculptures  (Baw- 
Bnson's  note  on  Herod.  iL  84).     The  physicians 
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had  salaries  fhmi  the  public  treasury,  and  treated 
always  according  to  established  precedents,  or 
deviated  fh>m  these  at  their  peril,  in  case  of  a 
fiital  temunation  ;    if,    however,  the  patient  died 


Flint  Knives.    (WnUmon.) 

under  accredited  treatment  no  bUme  was  attached. 
They  treated  gratis  patients  when  travelling  or 
on  military  sendee.  Most  diseases  were  by  Uiem 
ascribed  to  indigestion  and  excessive  eating  (Diod. 
SicuL<  i.  82),  and  when  their  science  fiuled  them 
magic/  was  called  in.  On  reoo\-ery  it  was  also 
customary  to  suspend  in  a  temple  an  exvoto,  which 
was  commonly  a  model  of  the  part  affecteid ;  and 
such  ofiiirings  doubtless,  as  in  the  Coan  Temple  of 
iEscuh^dus,  became  vahiaUe  aids  to  the  pathok)gical 


Doctors  (or  BarlMrs  ?)  and  Patients.    (Wilkinson.) 

student  The  Egyptians  who  lived  in  the  corn- 
growing  region  are  said  by  Herodotus  (ii.  77)  to 
have  been  specially  attentive  to  health.  The  prac- 
tice of  circumcision  is  traceable  on  monuments 
certainly  anterior  to  the  age  of  Joseph.  Its  an- 
tiquity is  involved  in  obscurity;  especially  as  all 
know  of  the  Egyptians  makes  it  unlikely 
that  they  woukl  have  borrowed  such  a  practfce, 
so  Ute  as  the  period  of  Abraham,  from  any 
mere  sojourner  among  them.  Its  beneficial  eflects 
in  the  temperature  of  Egypt  and  Syria  ha\w 
often  been  noticed,  especially  as  a  preservative  of 
cleanliness,  etc.  The  scrupulous  attention  paid  to 
the  dead  was  favorable  to  the  health  of  the  living. 
Such  powerful  drugs  as  asphaltum,  natron,  resin, 


•  A  Iz.  881 ;  (M.  It.  229.  8m  also  Iteod.  ii.  84, 
iod  L  77.  Tbm  simple  heroes  had  reverraos  fbr  the 
hialing  riciO  which  extended  oolj  to  wounds.  There 
Ii  hanQy  any  reeognitioa  of  dUaease  in  Homer.  There 
Ii  waMm.  death,  pestllenoe,  and  weary  old  age,  but 
hafdlj  any  fixed  morbid  condition,  save  in  a  simile 
{OA,  r.  8B6).  See,  however,  a  letter  Dt  rtinu  ex 
Bmmtf  mtdieU^  D.  O.  Wdf,  Wittenberg,  1791. 

»  Ooap.  the  IstSer  of  Benhadad  to  Joram,  2  K.  v. 
%  la  pneoTO  the  euro  of  Naamao. 

•  The  WKda  of  Herod.  (UL  66),  i$i  iv^iJaai  n  rh 
Wafcrttu  •  ^1^  Wlx««v«  ^«<«r^  ^PP*v  ^  indicate 

I  by  tbe  terms  employed.     It  is  not 


unlikely  the  physician  may  have  taken  the  <^portonity 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  nation. 

<f  The  sex  is  clear  fkom  the  ll«b.  grammatical  fbrms. 
The  names  of  two,  Shiphrah  and  Puah,  are  recorded. 
The  treatment  of  new-bom  liebrew  infiintB  is  meti 
tioned  (b.  xvi.  4)  as  consisting  In  wanhing,  salting, 
and  swaddUng:  this  last  was  not  used  in  Egypt  (Wil- 
kinson). 

«  The  same  author  adds  that  the  most  ooounon 
method  of  treatment  was  by  Kkvcputii  ««l  viimiaH  «•« 

/  Magiciaas  and  physkians  both  belonged  to  the 
priestly  caste,  and  pertiape  united  their  pcofcesioos  i» 
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pure  bitumen,  and  various  aiomatio  gums,  sop- 
praaed  or  oountonoted  all  noxious  effluvia  from  o 
the  oorpse;  even  the  savMlusi  of  the  ikx>r,  on 
which  the  body  had  been  cleansed,  was  collected 
in  small  linen  bags,  which,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  were  deposited  in  vases  near 


MBDIOINE 

importance  which  would  tend  to  cheek  the  Jews 
from  sharing  this  was  the  ceremonial  kw,  the  special 
reverence  of  Jewish  feding  towards  human  remains, 
and  the  abhorrence  of  **uucleanneas.**     Tet  those 
Jews —and  therb  were  at  all  tiroes  since  the  Gap. 
Uvity  not  a  few,  perhaps  —  who  tended  to  foreign 
kudty,  and  afi^eted  Greek 
philosophy    and    culture, 
would    assuredly,    as    we 
shall  have  fbrther  occasioa 
to  notice  that  they  in  fiwt 
did,    enUuge    their    an»> 
tomical    knowledge   from 
sources  which  repelled  their 
stricter  brethren,  and  the 
result  would  be  apparent 
in    the    gencnl    elevated 
standard  of  that  profession, 
even  as  practiced  in  Jeru- 
salem.   The  diflHision  of 
Christianity  in  the  3d  and 
4th  centuries  exercised  a 
similar   but  more  univer 
sal  restraint  on  the  dis- 
/w»iw«««  I  sectingroom,  untU  anato- 

^'^""°*"->  my  as  a  puisuit  became 

1.  Ivoty  hand,  In  Mr.  Salt's  ooUecfeion.  ^„^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

^*S1!?- foiled  JnChiSi*^  ^"°"'  *"  **"*  "~'^*^  *^  *  complaint  in  the  pjofaneness  quelling  every- 
8.  An  eijof  terra  oottajfhMnThebM,  In  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson's  possonion.  ^1>«»«  ■)>«*»  waearches,  sur- 
gical science  became  stag- 
nant to  a  degree  to  which  it  had  never  previously 


the  tomb  (Wilkinson,^  v.  468, 469).  For  the  extent 
to  which  these  practices  were  imitated  among  the 
Jews,  see  Embalming  ;  at  any  rate  the  unclean- 
ness  imputed  to  contact  with  a  corpse  was  a  pow- 
erful preservative  c  against  the  inoculation  of  the 
living  frame  with  morbid  humors.  But,  to  pursue 
to  later  times  this  merely  general  question,  it  appears 
(Pliny,  N,  H.  xix.  5  <<)  that  the  Ptolemies  them- 
selves  practiced  dissection,  and  that,  at  a  period 
when  Jewish  intercourse  with  Egypt  was  complete 
and  reciprocal,^  there  existed  in  Alexandria  a  great 
zeal  for  anatomical  study.     The  only  influence  of 

a  <(  L'^gypte  modeme  n'en  est  plus  li,  et,  comme 
M.  Pariset  Ta  el  blen  iignald,  lei  tombeaux  des  p&res, 
inflltres  par  1m  eaux  da  Nil,  se  convertissent  en  antant 
de  foyers  pestHenttela  poor  leurs  enfiunts "  (Michel 
Levy,  p.  12).  This  may  perhaps  be  the  true  account 
of  the  production  of  the  modem  plague,  which,  how- 
ever, disai^tQars  when  the  temperature  rises  above  a 
given  Umit,  excessive  heat  tending  to  dissipate  the 


b  This  author  ftirther  refers  to  Pettlgnw^s  HiMory 
of  Egyptian  Mummies. 

c  Dr.  Ferguson,  in  an  article  on  psstllential  infeo- 
tton,  Quarterly  Review^  vol.  xlvl.,  ISlfi,  insists  on 
actual  contact  with  the  diseased  or  dead  as  the  condi- 
tion of  transmlssicm  of  the  disease.  But  compare  a 
tract  by  Dr.  Bfacmlchael,  On  th*  Progrtu  of  Opinion 
on  the  Sutjea  of  Contagion.  See  also  Euays  on  State 
Medicine,  H.  W.  Rumsey,  London,  1866,  ess.  ill.  p  180, 
&e.  For  ancient  ofrtnlons  on  the  matin,  see  Paulus 
JBgin.  ed.  Sydenham  Society,  i.  284,  &e.  Thuoydldes, 
in  his  description  of  the  Athenian  plague,  is  the  first 
who  alludes  to  it,  and  that  but  inftrentially.  It  seems 
on  the  whole  most  likely  that  contagtousness  is  a 
quality  of  morbid  condition  which  may  be  present  or 
absent  What  the  conditions  are  no  one  seems  able 
to  say.  As  an  instance,  elephantiasis  was  satd  by  early 
writers  {e.  g.  Aretssos  and  Rhases)  to  be  contagious, 
whlcii  some  modem  authorities  deny.  The  assertion 
md  denial  are  so  dear  and  circumstantial  in  either 
sase,  that  no  other  solution  seems  open  to  the  quss- 


Bunk  within  the  memory  of  human  records. 

In  comparing  the  growth  of  medicine  in  the  rest 
of  the  ancient  world,  the  high  rank  of  its  pncti- 
tioners  —  princes  and  heroes  —  settles  at  once  the 
question  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in 
the  Homeric/  and  pre-Homeric  o  period.  To  de- 
scend to  the  historical,  the  story  of  Demooedes  *  at 
the  court  of  Darius  illustrates  the  practice  of  Grodc 
surgery  before  the  period  of  Hippocrates;  antici- 
pating in  its  gentler  waiting  upon'  nature,  as 
comiwred  (Herod,  iii.  130)  with  that  of  the  Pei^ 


d  '( Regibus  ctnpora  mortuomm  ad  semtandcs  i 
bos  insecantibus." 

«  Cyrene,  the  well-known  Gre^  AfHean  colony,  had 
a  high  repute  for  physicians  of  excellence ;  and  some 
of  its  coins  bear  the  Impress  of  the  &ir6c,  or  astttfatida^ 
a  medical  drug  to  which  miraculons  virtues  weie 
ascribed.  Now  the  Qyrenaica  was  a  home  for  ttke 
Jews  of  the  dispersion  (Acts  U.  10;  Ptmt.  .Bgin. 
Sydenham  Society,  iU.  288). 

/  Galen  himself  wrote  a  book,  wpl  ri}*  nolf  'Oyuf^er 
Urpuc^,  quoted  by  Alexander  of  Tralles,  lib.  tx. 
cap.  4. 

0  The  indlstinctDess  with  which  the  medkal,  the 
magical,  and  the  poisonous  were  confounded  undir  ttie 
word  ^ipfMuca  by  the  early  Greeks  will  escape  no  one. 
(So  Ex.  xxii.  18,  the  Ueb.  word  for  ^  witch  "Is  in  the 
LXX.  rendered  by  ^opfuMciv .)  The  legend  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts and  Medea  illustrates  this  ;  the  Uomeite  Holy, 
and  Nepenthes,  and  the  whole  story  of  (^ree,  oo* 
firm  it. 

A  The  ikme  which  he  had  acquired  in  Samoe  had 
reached  Sardis  before  Darius  discovered  his  presence 
among  the  captives  taken  fhxn  Oroetes  (Httod.  III. 
129). 

»  The  best  known  name  amongst  the  ploneeis  of 
Greek  medical  science  is  Herodlous  of  Sdymbria,  ^  qui 
totam  gymnastioam  medlcinss  ad)unxit ;  "  for  which 
he  was  censured  by  Hlppocmtes  (Bibiiotk.  Sbripi.  Mtd, 
s.  v.).  The  alliance,  however,  of  the  Mcrpun(  with  the 
'  Is  femUlar  to  us  ftom  the  Ualognss  of 


Plato. 
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riMH  and  Ef^yptiaiM,  the  method  and  aMudint  of 
that  Father  of  phytic,  who  wrote  agidost  the  the- 
oriee  and  apeeoIatkHM  of  the  eo-cidled  philoeophi- 
eal  Kbool,  and  was  a  tnie  Emplridat  before  that 
net  was  formolaiiaed.  The  Dogmatie  school  was 
founded  after  his  thneby  his  disciples,  who  departed 
from  his  eminentlj  pra^ieal  and  inductive  method, 
itraeogniaed  hidden  causes  of  health  and  sidmess 
arising  ftom  certain  supposed  principles  or  elements, 
oit  of  which  bodies  were  composed,  and  bjrTirtiie  of 
which  an  their  parts  and  meraben  were  attempered 
together  and  became  sympathetic  He  has  some 
evioos  remarin  on  the  sympathy  of  men  with  cH- 
BMte,  seasons,  etc.  Hippocrates  himself  rejected 
sqwniataral  aeoouuts  of  disease,  and  especially  de- 
Boolaeal  possession.  He  refers,  but  with  no  mys- 
tical sense, to  numbers"  as  fturnishing  a  rule  for 
enes.  It  is  remarlcable  that  he  extols  the  discem- 
msot  of  Orientals  abore  Westerns,  and  of  Asiatics 
above  Europeans,  in  medical  diagnosis.^  The  em- 
pirieal  school,  which  arose  in  the  third  century  n. 
c,  under  the  guidance  of  Acron  of  Agrigentum, 
Scrapion  of  .AjiBDindria,  and  Philinus  of  Cos,^ 
waited  for  the  symptoms  of  every  case,  disregard- 
agthe  rules  of  practice  based  on  dogmatic  princl- 
pfes  Among  its  Totaries  was  a  ZachaKas  (perhaps 
Tmr^uaw,  and  possibly  a  Jew)  of  Babylon,  who 
(Pfiny,  N.  H.  xxzvii.  10,  oomp.  xxxri.  10)  dedi- 
cated a  book  on  medicfaie  to  Blithridates  the  Great; 
Hi  Tiews  were  abo  supported  <<  by  Herodotus  of 
Tsrsus,  a  place  which,  next  to  Alexandria,  became 
distinguished  for  its  schools  of  philosophy  and  med- 
idne;  as  abo  by  a  Jew  named  Theodas,  or  Theu- 
dai,*  of  I^odioea,  but  a  student  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  last,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  Empiricists  whom  its 
schools  produced.  The  remarks  of  Thendas  on  the 
right  method  of  obsenring,  and  the  nJue  of  expe- 
rience, and  his  book  on  medicine,  now  lost,  in 
which  he  arranged  his  sul^jeet  under  the  heads  of 
isdgcggon'a,  cumtorwi,  and  tabtbria^  earned  him 
high  reputation  as  achampioo  of  Empiricism  against 
the  reproaches  of  the  dogmatists,  though  they  were 
sabseqosntly  impugned  by  Galen  and  Theodosius 
of  Tripoli  His  period  was  that  fh>m  Titus  to 
Hadrian.  «  The  empiricists  held  that  obsenration 
and  the  application  of  known  remedies  in  one  case 
to  others  pnsomed  to  ba  similar  constitute  the 
whole  sri  of  enUlTaUng  mediefaw.  Though  their 
views  wwre  narrow,  and  their  information  scanty 
when  compared  with  some  of  the  chiefii  of  the  other 
seets,  and  although  they  r^ected  as  useless  and  un- 
sttiinabte  all  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  recondite 
Bsture  of  diseases,  it  is  undenkble  that,  besides 
posooal  experience,  they  freely  availed  themselves 
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Thus  the  prodnot  of  seven  and  forty  gives  the 
ortlw  days  of  geststkm ;  In  hts  mpl  wwimv*  a, 
BMW  died,  hf  TQ9X  mpttfvptft  -mv  ^^p^v,  Is  dis- 
'  so  the  4th,  8th,  11th,  and  17th,  an  noted  as 
aWeal  days  In  acute  diseases. 

1,  wb.  $mp.  Iv.  fiS-ft,  speaks  of  an  Alexan- 
selM»ol  of  medkrtne  as  having  carried  anatomy, 
WDder  the  goldaoce  of  Hierophilus,  to  its 
piteh  of  ancient  perfoetfoo.      It  seems  not, 
,  to  have  claimed  any  distloctive  principles, 
etrade  cliiocx>logloal]y  between  the  Dogmatie  and 


wrote  against  HIppoorstes,  the 
on  hfan  (Sprengel,  nfr.  sttp. 


eaUsd  kmatite^  to  whkh  the 


U7 


of  historical  detail,  and  of  a  strict  anakgy  founded 
upon  obeervatfon  and  the  resembhmce  of  phenom- 
ena '*  (Dr.  Adams,  Paul  jEgin,  ed.  Sydenham 
Soc.). 

This  school,  however,  was  opposed  by  another, 
known  as  the  Methodic,  iriiich  had  arisen  under  the 
leading  of  Themison,  also  of  Laodicea,  about  the 
period  of  Pompey  the  Great/  Asdei^ades  paved 
the  way  for  the  **  method  "  in  question,  finding  a 
theoretic  9  basis  iu  the  corpuscular  or  atomic  theory 
of  physics  which  he  borrowed  from  Heradides  of 
Pontus.  He  bad  passed  some  eariy  years  in  Alex- 
andria, and  thence  came  to  Rome  shortly  befora 
Cicero's  time  (comp.  guo  mm  medico  amiooque  usi 
fwmwe,  Osssus,  ap.  de.  ck  OraL  L  14).  He  was 
a  transitional  link  between  the  Dogmatic  and  Em- 
piric schools  and  this  later  or  Methodic  (Sprengel, 
ti6.  n^,  pt.  V.  16),  which  sought  to  rescue  medidne 
from  the  bewildering  mass  of  particulars  in  which 
empiricism  had  plunged  it.  He  reduced  diseases  to 
two  classes,  chnmic  and  acute,  and  endeavored  like- 
wise to  simplify  remedies.  In  the  mean  while  the 
most  judicious  of  medical  theorists  since  Hippocra- 
tes, Celsus  of  the  Augustan  period,  had  reviewed 
medicine  in  the  light  which  all  these  schools 
afforded,  and  not  professing  any  distinct  teaching, 
but  boriowiiig  firom  all,  may  be  viewed  as  eclectic. 
He  translated  Hippocrates  largely  verbatim^  quoting 
in  a  less  degree  Asdepiades  and  others.  Aiitonius 
Musa,  whose  ^  cold-water  cure,**  after  its  successful 
trial  on  Augustus  himself,  became  generally  popuUff, 
seems  to  have  had  little  of  sdentSc  basis;  but  by 
the  usual  method,  or  the  usual  aoddents,  became 
merdy  the  fhshionable  practitioner  of  his  day  in 
Rome*  Attalia,  near  Tarsus,  furnished  also, 
shortly  after  the  period  of  Gdsus,  Athenssus,  the 
leader  of  the  last  c^  the  schools  of  medidne  which 
divided  the  ancient  worid,  under  the  name  of  the 
M  Pneumatic/'  hoMing  the  tenet  «*of  an  etherial 
prindple  (irrcv/ia)  residing  In  the  microcosm,  by 
means  of  which  the  mind  performed  the  functions 
of  the  body.*'  This  is  also  traceable  in  Hippoe- 
ratee,  and  was  an  established  opinion  of  the 
Stoics.  It  was  exemplified  in  the  innate  heat,, 
<^cpfi^  'Ifif  vTor  (Aret  de  Cau$,  et  Sign,  Morb, 
CkroH.  ii.  18),  and  the  caHdum  i$maium  of  modem 
I^ysiofogists,  especially  in  the  17th  century  (Dr 
Adams,  Pr^.  Bretons,  ed.  Syd.  Soc).  It  is 
clear  that  all  these  schools  may  easily  have  con- 
tributed to  form  the  medical  opinions  current  at 
the  period  of  the  N.  T.,  that  the  two  earlier  among 
them  may  have  influenced  rabbinical  teaching  on 
that  subject  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  that  es- 
pecially at  the  time  of  A]exander*s  visit  to  Jerusa- 


«  The  authorities  fbr  these  statements  about  Theu- 
das  are  given  by  Wnnderbar,  BibHteh-TcdmudisdM 
Medicin^  Ites  Heft,  p.  26.  He  refbrs  among  others  to 
Talmud,  2V.  Noih,  526 ;  to  Tosiphta  Okhth^  §  iv. ;  and 
to  3V.  SitHktdrm^Slia,Wd;  Beehontkj  TSb, 

/  f<  AUa  est  Hlppocrstis  seota  [the  Dopnatfe],  aUa 
Aadepladls,  alia  ThemlKmls  "  (Seneoa,  I^ist,  86 ;  oomp. 
Juv.  Sat,  X.  221). 

p  For  his  remains  see  AacUfiadis  BUkifiMi  Ikif- 
menia,  ed.  Ohrist  GotU.  anmpert,  8o.  Vinar.  1794. 

A  Female  medteal  aid  appears  to  have  been  current 
at  Room,  whether  In  midwifery  only  (the  obstetne)^  or 
in  general  piactiee,  as  the  titles  WMtfim,  torpun^,  would 
seem  to  fanply  (see  Martial,  l^.xl.  72).  TheOreeks 
were  not  strangers  to  lomale  stady  of  medielne ;  t.  g, 
some  ftagments  of  the  f 
ocdsBS  oeeur  In  ASttas. 
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km,  the  Jewish  people,  whom  he  latored  tnd  pro- 
teotod,  had  an  opportunity  of  lugely  gathering 
from  the  medieal  lore  of  the  West.  It  was  neees- 
tary  therefore  to  pass  in  brief  review  the  growth  of 
the  ktter,  and  e^ieciaUy  to  note  the  points  at  which 
it  intellects  the  medical  ptogress  of  the  Jews. 
Greeic  Asiatic  medicine  culminated  in  Galen,  who 
was,  however,  still  but  a  commentator  on  his  west- 
em  predecessors,  and  who  stands  literallj  without 
rival,  successor,  or  disciple  of  note,  till  the  period 
when  Greeic  learning  was  reawakened  by  the 
Arabian  intellect  G^en  himself  <>  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  Antonines,  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Moses,  and 
to  have  travelled  in  quest  of  medical  experience  over 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  as  well  as  Greece,  and 
Mhtgp  part  of  the  West,  and,  in  particubr,  to  have 
visited  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  quest  of  opobal- 
samura,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  obtain 
samples  of  bitumen.  He  also  mentions  Palestine 
as  producing  a  watery  wine,  suited  for  the  drink  of 
Irtirile  patients. 

II.  Having  thus  described  the  external  influences 
which,  if  any,  were  probably  most  influential  in 
forming  the  medical  practice  of  the  Hebrews,  we 
may  trsce  next  its  internal  growth.  The  cabalistic 
legends  mix  up  the  names  of  Shem  and  Ueber  in 
their  fiibles  about  heaUng,  and  ascribe  to  those 
patriarchs  a  knowledge  of  simples  and  rare  roots, 
with,  of  course,  magic  spells  and  occult  powers, 
such  as  have  cfeoded  the  history  of  medidne  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  17th  century.^  So 
to  Abraham  is  ascrit  jd  a  talisman,  the  touch  of 
which  healed  all  dir««se.  We  know  that  such  sim- 
ple surgical  skill  m  the  operation  for  circumcision 
implies  was  Abraham^s^  but  severer  operstfons 
than  this  are  constantly  required  in  the  flock  and 
herd,  and  those  who  watch  carefrilly  the  habits  of 
animals  can  hardly  fiul  to  amass  some  guiding 
principles  applicable  to  man  and  beast  alike.  Be- 
yond this,  there  was  probably  nothing  but  such 
ordinary  obstetriial  craift  as  has  always  been  tradi- 
tional among  the  women  of  rude  tribo,  which  could 
be  dassed  as  medical  fore  in  the  fiunily  of  the 
patriarch,  until  his  sojourn  brought  him  among  the 
more  cultivated  Philistines  and  Egyptians.  The 
only  notices  whi.Ji  Scripture  afibrds  in  connection 
with  the  subject  are  the  cases  of  difficult  midwifery 
in  the  successive  househoUs  of  Isaac,<^  Jacob,  and 
Judah  (Gen.  xxv.  86,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  87),  and 
so,  later,  in  that  of  PUnehas  (1  Sam.  iv.  19).    The 


a  The  AMbs,  however,  eontiiiaed  to  build  wholly 
upon  mppocrates  and  Qaleo,  sav«  in  so  fiur  as  their 
advance  In  chemical  ideDee  improved  thdr  pharmaeo- 
peela :  this  may  be  mm  on  reA»riiiee  to  the  works  of 
Rhans,A.i».980,aDdUalyAbbas,A.  O.980.  Theflnt 
mention  of  mallpox  Is  asoiibed  to  Bhsses,  who,  how- 
ever, quotas  seviecal  eariier  wiitns  on  the  Buli({ect. 
Mohaauaed  himself  is  said  to  have  been  versed  In 
mwlicines  and  to  have  compiled  some  aphorisms  upon 
it;  and  a  herbalist  Uteratnre  was  always  exten- 
sively followed  in  the  EMt  from  the  days  of  SokMnon 
downwards  (Frciod's  Histoiy  of  MedUin*,  U.  6,  27). 

b  See,  In  evidence  of  this,  itoya/  atid  PnetUal 
IJtlfmistry^  m  Umt  frratuo,  Londen,  1670. 

e  Doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the  posdbiUty  of 
twins  being  bom,  one  hokUng  the  other's  heel ;  but 
there  does  not  seem  any  each  limit  to  the  openitfons 
of.natnre  ee  any  d^eetfon  <m  that  eooN  wwold  Imply. 
After  all,  it  was  perhaps  only  Just  such  a  relative  po- 
rtion of  tlM  limbe  of  the  inlmis  at  the  mere  moment 
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tnMlitional  value   ascribed  to  the  mandrake,  in 
regard  to  generative  functions,  relates  to  the  same 
branch  of  natural  medicine;  but  throughout  thii 
period  occurs  no  trace  of  any  attempt  to  study, 
digest,  and  systematise  the  su^ect.     But,  as  Isniel 
grew  and  multiplied  in  Egypt,  they  derived  doubt- 
less a  large  mental  cultivation  from  their  positicD, 
until  cruel  policy  turned  it  into  bondage;  even  then 
Moees  was  rescued  from  the  lot  of  his  brethren,  and 
became  learned  in  all  the  aiidom  of  the  Egyptiau, 
indnding,  of  course,  medicine  and  cognate  sdeoces 
(Clem.  Alex.  i.  p.  413),  and  those  attainments  per- 
haps became  su^estive  of  future  hws.     Some  prac- 
ti<»l  skill  in  metalluigy  is  evident  from  Ex.  xxxil 
20.'    But,  if  we  admit  Egyptian  learning  as  an  in- 
gredient, we  should  also  notice  how  fiir  exalted 
above  it  is  the  standard  of  the  whole  Jewish  legis- 
bttive  Csbric,  in  its  exemption  fhmi  the  blemishes  of 
sorcery  and  juggling  pretenses.    The  priest,  who 
had  to  pronounce  on  the  cure,  used  no  means  to 
advance  it,  and  the  whole  regulations  prescribed 
exclude  the  notion  of  trafficking  in  popular  super- 
stition.   We  have  no  occult  pnctices  reeciicd  in 
the  hands  of  the  sacred  caste.     It  is  God  alone 
who  doeth  great  things,  working  by  the  wand  of 
Moees,  or  the  brazen  serpent;  but  the  very  mention 
of  such  instruments  is  such  as  to  expel  all  pretense 
of  mysterious  virtues  in  the  things  tbemsdves. 
Hence  various  allusions  to  God*s  "  healing  mercy,** 
and  the  tiUe  »  Jehovah  that  healeth**  (Ex.  xv.  86; 
Jer.  xvii.  U,  xxx.  17 ;  Ps.  ciii.  8,  cxlvii.  3 ;  la.  xxx. 
86).    Nor  was  the  practice  of  physks  a  privilege  of 
the  Jewish  priesthood.    Any  one  might  practice  it, 
and  this  publicity  must  have  kept  it  pure.     Kay, 
there  was  no  Scriptural  bar  to  its  practice  by  resi- 
dent aliens.    We  read  of  **  ph^-sidans,"  ^  healing,** 
etc.,  in  Ex.  xxi.  19;  8  K.  viU.  29;  8  Chr.  xvi.  18; 
Jer.  viii.  28.     At  the  same  time  the  greater  leisure 
of  the  licvitea  and  their  other  advantages  mmld 
make  them  the  students  of  the  nation,  as  a  role,  in 
all  science,  and  thehr  constant  residence  in  eities 
would  give  them  the  opportunity,  if  carried  oat  in 
fiMt,  of  a  fru>  wider  fidd  of  observation.     The  raign 
of  peace  of  Solomon*s  days  must  have  opened, 
especially  with  renewed  E^tian  intercourse,  new 
fiMilities  fbr  the  study.     He  himself  seems  to  have 
induded  in  his  fevorite  natural  history  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  medidnd  uses  of  the  creatures.     His 
worics  show  him  conversant  with  the  notion  of 
remedial  treatment  (Prov.  iiL  8,  vi.  16,  xu.  18,  xvii. 
88,  XX.  80,  xzix.  1;  EocL  iU.  8);  and  one  ] 


of  birth  as  wouU  suggest  the  ^holdinf  by  the  bee!.'* 
The  mldwiTee,  it  seems,  in  case  of  twins,  were  ealled 
upon  to  distingnish  the  firet-bora,  to  whom  important 
privil^tts  appertained.  The  tjingoa  a  thread  or  rib- 
bon wae  an  easy  way  of  i»ev«nting  mlstalie,  and  the 
asstotant  in  the  case  of  TSmar  eelsed  the  earliest  poa> 
sible  moment  ibr  doing  it.  ^  When  the  hand  or  foci 
of  a  living  child  protrudes,  It  b  to  be  poshed  up  .  . 
and  the  head  made  to  preeent"  (But/.  JSfin,  ed. 
Syduih.  Soo.  I.  648,  Hippocr.  quoted  by  Dr.  Adams). 
Thb  probably  the  mfctwifo  dkl ;  at  the  same  time 
irsfKing  him  as  flrst4xnn  In  virtue  af  bring  thos 
^preeented"  first.  The  predee  meaning  of  the  doabt- 
M  expnsekm  In  Oen.  xzzvlii.  27  and  matg.  la  dis. 
cneeed  by  Wunderbar,  wfr.  M9».  p.  60,  In  reference  botb 
to  the  children  and  to  the  mother.  Of  Baehel  a  Jew- 
ieh  commentator  ssjs,  **  Multis  etiam  ex  Itinere  difl- 
eultatibus  puegreeeis,  viribuaque  post  diu  protraetoe 


crrfaegki  in  parisodo  mortam  est "  (iMtf  I 
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(iw  p.  1867  £.)  indicmtet  oonsidermble  knowledge  of 
atntomj.  His  repute  in  magic  is  tb«  univenal  <> 
theme  of  eutem  etorj.  It  hM  even  been  thought 
he  had  reeoone  to  the  ahrine  of  JCeeuUipius  at 
Sidon,  and  enriched  hia  reeooroee  by  its  reoords  or 
refics;  but  then  seems  some  doubt  whether  this 
temple  was  of  such  high  antiquity.  Solomon,  liow- 
evfr,  we  eanuoi  doabt,  would  have  turned  to  the 
aceonnt,  not  only  of  vrealth  but  of  knowledge,  his 
peaeefnl  leigu,  wide  dominion,  and  wider  renown, 
and  would  have  sought  to  traffic  in  learning,  as 
wd  as  in  wheat  and  gold.     To  him  the  Talmudists 

ascribe  a  "  volume  of  cures  "  (niMISn  "^90), 
of  whieh  tbey  make  frequent  mention  (Fabricius, 
CbdL  P$etid^,  K  T.  1 1043  f.).  Josephus  {Ani. 
viiL  8)  mentions  his  knowledge  of  medicine,  and 
the  use  of  spells  by  him  to  expd  demons  who  cause 
sicknesses,  ^  which  is  continued  among  us,**  be  adds, 
*<to  this  time.**  The  dealings  of  various  prophets 
with  qnad-medlcal  agency  cannot  be  regarded  as 
other  than  the  mere  ac^dental  form  wUch  their 
minenlotts  gilts  took  (1  K.  xiiL  6,  ziv.  12,  zvii. 
17;  8  K.  i.  4,  XX.  7;  Is.  xxxviiL  21).  Jewish  tnv- 
ditioo  has  invested  Elisha,  it  would  seem,  with  a 
function  more  largely  medicinal  than  that  of  the 
other  servanU  of  (iod;  but  the  Scriptural  evidence 
00  the  point  is  scanty,  save  that  he  appears  to  have 
known  at  onoe  the  proper  means  to  apply  to  heal 
the  waters,  and  temper  the  noxious  pottage  (2  K. 
0.  21,  It.  39-41).  His  healing  the  Shunammite's 
son  has  been  discussed  as  a  case  of  suspended  ani- 
malkm,  and  of  animal  magnetism  applied  to  resus- 
citate it;  but  the  narrative  clearly  implies  that  the 
death  was  real.  As  regards  the  leprosy,  had  the 
Jordan  eommonly  possessed  the  healing  power 
which  Naaman's  fiuth  and  obedience  found  in  it, 
vodd  tbece  have  been  «  many  lepers  in  Israel  in  the 
days  of  Efiseus  the  prophet,**  or  in  any  other  days? 
Fvther,  if  our  Lord*s  words  (Luke  iv.  27)  are  to 
be  taken  literaDy,  £lisha*s  reputation  could  not 
have  been  fMinded  on  any  succession  of  lepers 
healed.  The  washing  was  a  part  of  the  eqjoined 
hutratkm  of  the  leper  after  hh  cure  was  complete; 
Naaman  was  to  act  as  though  clean,  like  the  '*  ten 
men  that  vrere  lepers,**  bidden  to  **  go  and  show 
themselves  to  tht  priest  **  —  in  either  case  it  was 
**  u  thou  httst  believed,  so  be  it  done  unto  thee.** 
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•  Jm&fhm  (Ant.  riSL  S)  mepttops  a  core  of  one 
poaMsad  wish  a  devil  by  the  use  of  some  root,  the 
kno«kd0»  of  which  was  referred  by  tnulition  to  8ol- 


the  manner  of  Ben- 

4faath,ttiat  "wlMn  a  man  is  so  near 

thte  wiU  kiU  hhn,  we  need  good  evi- 

that  the  story  Is  not  a  vulgar  scandal " 

',  p.  180,  uou).    The  remark  seems 

of  what  Is  meant  by  the  crisis  of 

kr,  whom  the  writer  has  foUoved  in  a 
ffi  portion  of  this  fsnetal  review  of  Jewish  medi- 
te,  aad  to  wbom  his  obUgatioos  are  great,  has  here 
t  op  a  view  whIeh  appears  untenable.  He  regards 
e  Wifcykwrian  Oapttvlty  as  parallel  in  its  efieets  to 

•  ^DHPtisa  boodsffs,  and  seems  to  think  that  the 
opie  wonU  return  dehaeed  from  its  indnence.    On 

•  ewiltaij,  those  whoa  snli|)eedon  had  made  ignoble 
li  nnpetrioCic  wooid  remain.  If  any  returned,  it 
■  aplidgethattlMgr  ware  not  so  fanpalrod ;  and,  if 
«  iMpatwd,  they  would  be  eertalnliy  Improved  by 

•  dWpiiM  thaj  had  ondetgone.  He  also  tUnks 
n«  seeeHy  had  the  laifst  share  hi  any  Babykmlan 

tof  medklne.    This  Is  assuming  too 


The  sickness  of  Benhadad  is  certainly  lo  de- 
scribed as  to  imply  treachery  on  the  part  of  Hazael 
(2  K.  riiL  15).  Yet  the  obeervation  of  Bruoe,  upon 
a  **  cokl-water  cure  *'  practiced  among  the  people 
near  the  Bed  Sot,  has  suggested  a  view  somewhat 
different  The  bed-ck>thes  are  soaked  with  ooU 
water,  and  kept  thoroughly  wet,  and  the  patient 
drinks  cold  water  ft«ely.  But  the  crisis,  it  seems, 
occurs  on  the  third  day,  and  not  till  the  fifth  is 
it  there  usual  to  apply  this  treatlbent  If  the 
chamberkin,  through  carelessness,  ignorance,  or 
treachery,  preoipiti^  the  application,  a  fatal  ^ 
issue  may  have  suddenly  resulted.  The  «'  brazen 
serpent,**  once  the  means  of  healing,  and  wor- 
shipped idoktiously  in  Hecekiah^s  teign,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  acquired  those  honors  under  its 
JiWiiiftpiftn  aspect.  This  notion  is  not  inoonsistent 
with  the  Scripture  narrative,  though  not  therein 
traceable.  It  is  supposed  that  something  in  the 
**  volume  of  cures,*'  current  under  the  authority  of 
Sokxnoo,  may  have  conduced  to  the  establishment 
of  these  rites,  and  drawn  away  the  popukr  homage, 
especially  in  prayers  during  sickness,  or  thanks- 
giving after  recovery,  fh>m  Jehovah.  The  state- 
ment that  King  Asa  (2  Chr.  xvi.  12)  "sought  fwt 
to  Jehovah,^  to  the  physicians,**  may  seem  to 
countenance  the  notion  that  a  rivah-y  of  actual 
worship,  based  on  some  medical  £uicies,  had  been 
set  up,  and  would  so  fiur  support  the  Talmudical 
tradition. 

The  Captivity  at  Babyfen  brought  the  Jews  in 
contact  with  a  new  sphere  of  thought  Their 
chief  men  rose  to  the  highest  honors,  and  an 
improved  mental  culture  among  a  Urge  section  of 
the  captives  was  no  doubt  the  result  which  they 
imported  on  their  return.^  We  know  too  little  of 
the  precise  state  of  medicine  in  Babylon.  Susa,  and 
the  **  cities  of  the  Modes,*'  to  determuie  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  impulse  so  derived  would  have 
led  the  exiles;  but  the  confluence  of  streams  of 
thought  from  oppoeite  sources,  which  impregnate 
each  other,  would  surely  produce  a  tendency  to  sift 
established  practice  and  accepted  axioms,  to  set  up  a 
new  standard  by  which  to  try  the  current  rules  of  ut, 
and  to  determine  new  lines  of  inquiry  for  any  eager 
spirits  diqxised  to  search  for  truth.  Thus  the  visit 
of  Demooedes  to  the  court  of  Darius,  though  it 


ire  maglelaui  In  Ejgypt,  but  physfdans 
also  (see  above)  of  high  cultivation.  Human  nature 
has  so  great  an  intenst  In  human  UliB,  that  only  in  the 
savage  rodimentary  societies  is  Its  economy  left  thus 
involved  in  phantasms.  The  eariiest  steps  of  civlUflb- 
tlon  include  something  of  medkine.  Of  course  super- 
stitions are  tbnnd  copiously  involTed  in  such  medical 
tanets,  but  this  Is  not  equivalent  to  abandoning  the 
study  to  a  class  <tf  profcssed  maglelans.  Thus  In  the 
Uebmttte  der  aUbtjJbyUnutekm  LUmtUtur^  p.  128,  by  D. 
Ohwolson,  8t  Petertb.  1860  (the  value  of  whkh  is  not 
however  yet  asoertaliMd),  a  writer  on  potfons  claims 
to  have  a  magto  antkLte,  but  declines  stating  what  H 
is,  as  It  is  not  Ikis  bustnees  to  mentkm  snch  things, 
and  he  only  does  so  in  eaaes  where  the  eharm  is  In 
eonriection  with  medical  treatment  and  neemblee  it ; 
the  magicians,  adds  the  same  writer  on  another  occa- 
sion, USB  a  partteular  means  (tf  cure,  bn(  he  declines 
to  impart  it,  having  a  repugnance  to  witcltcraft.  So 
(pp.  125, 126)  we  And  traoee  of  charms  introduced  Into 
Babylonish  treatises  on  medical  science,  but  apolo- 
getfoally,  and  as  if  against  sounder  knowledge.  Simi- 
larly, the  opinion  of  fittallam  is  not  without  its  Infln- 
e;aoe  on  medicine ;  but  It  is  ohi^  reeorted  to  where, 
as  In  pestUsnne  often  happens,  all  known  aid  seeaM 
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•eems  to  be  mi  iaolatod  foci,  points  to  «  general 
opening  of  oriental  mannen  to  Greek  influence, 
which  was  not  too  late  to  leave  its  traces  in  some 
perhaps  of  the  contemporaries  of  Exra.  That  great 
reformer,  with  the  leaders  of  national  tbonght 
gathered  about  him,  could  not  fiul  to  recognize 
medicine  among  the  salutaiy  measures  which  dis- 
tinguished his  epoch.  And  whatever  advantages 
the  Levites  J^ad  possessed  in  earlier  days  were  now 
speedily  lost  even  as  regards  the  study  of  the  divine 
Law,  and  much  more  therefore  as  regards  that  of 
medicine,  into  which  competitors  would  crowd  in 
proportion  to  its  broader  and  more  obvious  human 
interest,  and  efiectuallj  demolish  any  narrowing 
barriers  of  established  privilege,  if  such  previously 
existed. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  priests  in  their 
ministrations,  who  performed  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  barefoot  on  stone  pavement,  and  without  per- 
haps any  variation  of  drert*  to  meet  that  of  tem- 
perature, were  peculiariy  lif.ule  to  sickness.'  Hence 
the  permanent  appointment  of  a  Temple  physician 
has  been  suppoMd  by  some,  and  a  certain  Ben- 
Ahyah  is  mentioned  by  Wunderbar  as  occurring 
in  the  Talmud  in  that  capacity,  fiut  it  rather 
appean  as  though  such  an  oflScer*s  appointment 
were  precarious,  and  varied  with  the  demands  of 
the  ministrants. 

The  book  of  Eodesiasticus  shows  the  increased 
regard  given  to  the  distinct  study  of  medicine,  by 
the  repoited  mention  of  physicians,  etc.,  which  it 
contains,  and  which,  as  probably  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  might  be  expected  to 
show.  The  wisdom  of  prevention  is  recognized  in 
Ecdus.  xviii.  19,  perhaps  also  in  x.  10.  Rank  and 
honor  are  said  to  be  the  portion  of  the  physician, 
and  his  ofRoe  to  be  from  the  Lord  (xxxviii.  1,  3, 
12).  The  repeated  allusions  to  sickness  in  vii.  35, 
XXX.  17,  xxxi.  22,  xxxvii.  80,  xxxviii.  9,  coupled 
with  the  former  recognition  of  merit,  have  caused 
some  to  suppose  that  this  author  was  himself  a 
physician.  If  he  was  so,  the  power  of  mind  and 
wide  range  of  observation  shovm  in  his  work  would 
give  a  favorable  impression  of  the  standard  of 
practitionen ;  if  he  was  not,  the  great  general  popu- 
larity  of  the  study  and  practice  may  be  infened 
from  its  thus  becoming  a  common  to^e  of  general 
advice  oflered  by  a  non-professional  writer.  In 
Wisd.  xvi.  12,  pbister  is  spoken  of ;  anointing,  as 
m  means  of  healing,  in  Tob.  vi.  8. 

To  bring  down  the  snbrjeei  to  the  period  of  the 
N.  T.  St  Luke,*  "the  beloved  physician,"  who 
practiced  at  Antioch  whilst  the  hodj  was  his  care. 


a  Thus  we  find  Kail,  D»  Merbit  Saetrdolwni  Bafli. 
1746,  reftrred  to  by  Wwiderbar,  Istes  Heft,  p.  80. 

b  This  is  not  the  jdaee  to  introdoee  any  discussion 
on  the  language  of  St.  Lnko ;  it  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  it  appears  often  tinctared  hj  his  eariy 
studiei:  e.  g;.  v.  18,  irapaAcAvfM^ov,  the  comet  term, 
Instead  of  the  popular  MpciAvrtff6«  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St  Murk;  so  tIU.  44,  S<mi  i^  Ai^cnt,  Instead  of  the  ap- 
parenUy  Hebiaistks  phrase  l^ipav^  ii  m^  of  the 
latter ;  so  t1.  19,  ULto  iroKrow,  where  iitciiiiiataf  and 
ivm^mno  are  used  l^  the  others;  and  tUI.  66,  M- 
9Tp€^  rh  vytviia  (the  breath  ?),  as  though  a  token  of 
animation  returning;  and  the  list  might  easily  be 
enlarged.  St  Luke  abounds  In  the  namtlTeB  of  de- 
moniacs,  wfaHe  GDppoerates  repudiates  such  influence, 
•a  producing  mankcal  and  epUeptIo  disorders.  Bee 
tUs  sulOect  diseussed  in  the  Notes  on  the  "Saered 
Diseases**  in  the  Sydenh.  Soc.  ed.  of  Hlppoer.  Are- 
tons,  m  the  oonlmy,  reoogniaes  the  opinion  of 
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could  hardly  have  fofled  to  be  oonversani  w/th  all 
the  leading  opinions  current  down  to  his  own  time. 
Situated  between  the  great  schools  of  Alexandria 
and  Cilicia,  within  easy  sea-trsnsit  of  both,  as  well 
as  of  the  western  homes  of  science,  Antioch  enjoyed 
a  more  central  position  than  any  great  city  of  the 
ancient  worid,  and  in  it  accordingly  all  the  streams 
of  contemporary  medical  learning  may  have  prob- 
ably found  a  point  of  confluence,  llie  medidne 
of  the  N.  T.  is  not  solely,  nor  even  chiefly,  Jewish 
medidne;  and  even  if  it  were,  it  is  dear  that  the 
more  mankind  became  mixed  by  intercourse,  the 
more  medical  opinion  and  practice  must  have  ceased 
to  be  exclusive.  The  great  number  of  Jews  resi- 
dent in  Rome  and  Greece  about  the  Christian  era, 
and  the  successive  decrees  by  which  their  baniab. 
ment  from  the  former  was  proclaimed,  must  hare 
imported,  even  into  Palestine,  whatever  from  the 
West  was  best  worth  knowing;  and  we  may  be  as 
sure  that  its  medicine  and  surgery  expanded  under 
these  influences,  as  that,  in  the  writings  of  the  Tal- 
mudists,  such  obligations  would  be  unacknowledged. 
But,  beyond  this,  the  growth  of  large  mercantile 
communities  such  as  existed  in  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Ephesus,  of  itself  involves  a  peculiar 
sanitary  condition,  from  the  mass  of  human  cements 
gathered  to  a  focus  under  new  or  abnormal  drcuu- 
stances.  Nor  are  the  words  in  which  an  eloquent 
modem  writer  describes  the  course  of  this  action 
less  applicable  to  the  case  of  an  ancient  than  to 
that  of  a  modem  metropolis.  ^  Diseases  once  in- 
digenous to  a  section  of  humanity  are  slowly  but 
surely  creeping  up  to  commercial  centres  fnm 
whence  they  will  be  rapidly  propagated.  One  form 
of  Asiatic  leprosy  is  approaching  the  Levant  from 
Arabia,  llie  history  of  every  disease  which  is 
communicated  from  man  to  man  establishes  this 
roehmcholy  trath,  that  ultimately  such  maladies 
overleap  all  obstacles  of  climate,  and  demonatrate 
a  solidarity  in  e\'il  as  well  as  in  good  among  the 
brotherhood  of  nations.** «  In  proportion  as  tbis 
"  melancholy  tmth  **  is  perceived,  would  an  inter- 
communication of  medical  sdence  prevail  also. 

The  medicine  and  suigery  of  St  Luke,  then, 
was  probably  not  inferior  to  that  commonly  in  de* 
mand  among  educated  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  mmt 
have  been,  as  regards  its  basis,  Greek  medicine, 
and  not  Jewish.  Henoe  a  standard  Gentile  med- 
ical writer,  if  any  is  to  be  found  of  that  period, 
would  best  represent  the  profession  to  which  the 
Evangelist  bek>nged.  Without  absolute  certainty 
as  to  date,<<  we  seem  to  have  such  a  writer  in 
Aietseus,   conmionly  called  **the  Cappadodan/* 


demoniac  agency  In  disease.  His  words  are:  U^ 
iciicA^oicovat  T^K  wiBipr  arkp  rou  3t*  SXXmt  vpo^aauic, 
^  fUytBoi  rov  kojtov,  Ufihv  ydp  rh  lUya'  ^  t^oooc  o6«c 

Depl  iviX7f>lfini.  {D9  Caua.  H  Sign.  Morb,  Orom.  i. 
4.)    [See  Wetsteln*s  note  on  Matt  It.  94.] 

c  Dr-  Pergnson,  Ptef.  Bsaatf  to  Oooek  on  Dueaacs 
of  Women,  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1869,  p. 
xItI.  He  adds,  "  SudU  has  been  the  case  witti  small- 
pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  the  pkgoe.  .  .Tbeyellov 
fever  has  httdy  ravaged  Lteboo  under  a  tampentuw 
perfectly  shnllar  to  that  of  London  or  Paxil." 

d  The  date  here  given  is  Ikvored  by  the  1ntrodae« 
tory  review  of  AretaBUS*s  life  and  writings  prefixed  to 
Boerhaave's  editkm  of  his  worics,  and  by  Dr.  Oreen- 
hlll  in  Smith-s  Dktummy  qf  Biog.  and  Myth,  sob 
Toc.  Aretetus.  A  view  that  he  was  about  a  centoy 
later  — a  coatemporafj,  in  riiort,  of  Qaleo  — is  a*- 
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vk>  wrote  eertoinly  after  Nero*s  reign  began,  and 
probably  flowTMhfd  sbortl/  before  and  after  the 
deeade  in  which  SL  Paul  reached  Kome  and  Jeru- 
mkm  felL    If  ho  were  of  St  Luke*t  age,  it  it  strik- 
ing that  he  ahould  also  be  perhaps  the  only  ancient 
■ledieal  authority  in  &Tor  of  demoniacal  possession 
M  a  possible  account  of  epilepsy  (see  p.  1860,  note 
b).    If  bia  countiy  be  rightly  indicated  by  his 
nmame,  we  know  that  it  gare  him  the  means  of 
intsroourae  with  both  the  Jews  and  the  Christians 
of  the  Apostolic  period  (AoU  iL  9;  1  Pet.  i.  1). 
It  is  very  likely  that  Tarsus,  the  nearest  phuie  of 
acsdwnic  repute  to  thai  region,  was  tbesoeneof  at 
say  rate  the  earlier  studies  of  Aretsus,  nor  wouU 
say  ehroaok>gical  difficulty  prevent  his  baring  been 
s  popil  in  medicine  there  when  Paul  and  also,  per- 
hsps,  Barnabas  were,  as  is  probable,  pursuing  their 
csriy  studies  in  other  sul^jtects  at  the  same  spot 
Aretcus,  then,  assuming  the  date  above  indicated, 
nay  be  taken  aa  expounding  the  medical  practice 
of  the  Asiatic  Greda  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
csBtory.     There  is,  however,   much  of  strongly 
Birked  individuality  in  his  work,  more  especially 
in  the  minute  verbal  portraiture  of  diocaso     lliat 
of  pnlmonary  consumption  in  particular  is  traced 
with  the  eareftil  description  of  an  eye-witness,  and 
Rfvesents  with  a  curious  exactness  the  curved 
mak,  shrunken  fingers,  slender  sharpened  nostrils, 
hoUow  gkzy  eye,  eadaverous  k>ok  and  hue,  the 
waste  of  muaele  and  startling  prominence  of  bones, 
the  seapula  Btanding  off  like  the  wing  of  a  bird: 
ss  ako  the  habit  of  body  maridng  youthful  predis- 
positkn  to  the  malady,  the  thin  veueer-like  frames, 
the  limbs  like  pinions,"  the  prominent  throat  and 
sbalfew  chest,  with  a  remark  that  mpist  and  cold 
cfinstes  are  the  haunts  of  it  (Aret  wc^  ^Ivtot)' 
HJs  work  exhibits  strong  traits  here  and  there  of 
the  Poenmatie  school,  as  in  his  statement  regarding 
kthiigj,  that  it  is  frigidity  implanted  by  nature; 
eaoeerning  etophantiisiB  even  mora  emphatically, 
thsi  it  Is  a  refrigenUion  of  the  innate  heat,  **or 
rather  a  coogdation  — r  as  it  were  one  great  winter 
of  the  system.**  *    The  same  views  betray  them- 
sebei  in  his  statement  regarding  the  bkxxl,  that  it 
isthe  warming  principle  of  all  the  parts;  that  dia- 
betes is  a  sort  of  dropsy,  both  exhibiting  the  watery 
irineiple;  and  that  the  eObct  of  white  hellebore  is 
IS  that  of  fire:    ^  so  that  whatever  fire  does  by 
boning,  hellebon  eflects  still  more  by  penetrating 
knnrdfy.*'     The  last  remark  shows  that  he  gave 
soBse  scope  to  his  imagination,  which  indeed  we 
■igfat  UkutraU  from  some  of  his  pathological  de- 
soiptioDs,  c  g.  that  of  elephantiasis,  where  the 
RMoblanee  of  the  beast  to  the  afflicted  human 
being  is  wrought  to  a  fimdful  paralleL     AUowing 
fcr  laeh  overstnuned  touches  here  and  there,  we 
■ay  say  that  he  generally  avoids  extravagantcrotcb- 
ds,  snd  rests  chiefly  on  wide  observation,  and  on 
the  eonunoQ  sense  which  sobers  theory  and  ration- 
sliat  frets.    He  hardly  ever  quotes  an  authority; 
aad  though  much  xd  what  be  states  was  taught 
Uioie,  it  is  dealt  with  as  the  common  property  of 
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seienee,  or  as  beoome  tuijurU  through  being  proved 
by  bis  own  experience.    The  freedom  with  which 
he  follows  or  rejects  earlier  opinions,  has  occa- 
sioned him  to  be  dassed  by  some  amongst  the 
eclectic  school     His  work  is  dirided  into  —  I.  the 
causes  and  signs  of  (1)  acute,  and  (S)  chronic  dis- 
eases; and  U.  the  curatire  treatment  of  (1)  acute, 
and  (2)  chronic  diseases.    His  boldness  of  treat- 
ment is  exemplified  in  his  selectton  of  the  vehi  to 
be  opened  in  a  wide  rangeof  parts,  the  arm,  anlde, 
tongue,  nose,  etc.     He  first  has  a  distinct  mention 
of  leeches,  which  Themison  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced; and  in  this  respect  his  surgical  resources 
appear  to  be  in  advance  of  Celsus.   He  was  fiuniliar 
with  the  operation  for  the  stone  in  the  bladder, 
and  prescribes,  as  Celsus  also  does,  the  use  of  the 
catheter,  where  its  hisertion  is  not  prevented  by 
inflammation,  then  the  incision  «  into  the  neck  of 
the  bUdder,  nearly  as  in  modem  lithotomy.     His 
riewB  of  the  iutenial  economy  were  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  error,  and  the  disuse  of  anatomy 
was  no  doubt  the  reason  why  this  was  the  weak 
point  of  his  teaching.    He  hekl  that  the  work  of 
producing  the  blood  pertained  to  the  liver,  *<  which 
is  the  root  of  the  veins;  '*  that  the  bile  was  dis- 
tributed from  the  gall  Madder  to  the  intestines; 
and,  if  this  vesica  became  gorged,  the  bile  was 
thrown  back  into  the  veins,  and  by  them  diffused 
over  the  system.    He  regarded  the  nerves  as  the 
source  of  sensation  and  motion;  and  had  some  no- 
tion of  them  as  branching  in  pairs  from  the  spine.'> 
Thus  he  has  a  curious  statement  as  regards  paral- 
ysis, that  in  the  case  of  any  sensational  point  belftw 
the  head,  e.  g.  from  the  membrane  of  the  spinal 
nuuTow  being  afibcted  ii\juriously,  the  parts  on  the 
right  side  will  be  paralysed  if  the  nerve  toward  the 
right  side  be  hurt,  and  similarly,  conversely,  of  the 
left  side;  but  that  if  the  head  itself  be  so  affected, 
the  inverse  law  of  consequence  holds  conceroin|;  the 
parts  rebted,  since  each  nerve  passes  over  to  the 
other  side  from  that  of  its  origin,  decussating  each 
other  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X.    The  doctrine 
of  the  Pneuma,  or  ethereal  prindple  existing  in 
the  microcosm  by  which  the  mind  performs  all  the 
functions  of  the  body,  hokis  a  more  prominent  po- 
sition in  the  works  of  Aretous  than  in  those  of  any 
of  the  other  authorities  (Dr.  Adams'  pref.  to  Aret. 
pp.  X.,  xi.).   He  was  aware  that  the  nervous  funo- 
tkm  of  sensation  was  distinct  fh>m  the  motive 
power;  that  either  might  cease  and  the  other  con- 
tinue.   His  pharmacopoeia  is  copious  and  reason- 
able, and  the  limits  of  the  useftdness  of  this  or  that 
drug  are  bdd  down  judidoudy.    He  makes  htfge 
use  of  wine,'  and  prescribing  the  kind  and  the 
number  of  cynthi  to  be  taken;  and  some  words  of 
his  on  stomach  disorders  (wcpl  Ka^ui\ylris)  ford- 
Uy  recaU  those  of  St  Paul  to  Timothy  (1  Tim. 
V.  83),  and  one  might  almost  suppose  them  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  intenser  spirituality  of  his 
Jewish  or  Christian  patients.    ^^  Such  disorders,'' 
he  says,  ^  are  common  to  those  who  toil  in  teaching, 
whose  yearning  is  after  divine  instruction,  who  de- 


I  ia  the  8yd.  Soe.  tditkm,  and  ably  supported. 
HB  the  evMsDea,  bstog  pmdy  negative,  is  s Inider, 
sad  the  oppoalts  aigaaMntB  are  not  taken  Into  ae- 


•^,  rnhfTt  tUym,  x«(iM  (■!>*  Ocmt.  «t  Sign,  Mtfb. 


d  Sprengel  (m6.  svp,  ir.  6M)  thinks  that  an  approx* 
Imately  right  eonoeptlon  ct  the  nervous  systsm  was 
attained  by  Hierophilus  of  the  Alezandriaa  sdtool  of 
medldne. 

«  Galen  (Hjfg-  ▼•)  strenuously  reoommends  the  use 
of  wine  to  the  aged,  stating  the  wines  best  adapted  te 
them.  Even  Pkto  (Ug.  IL)  allows  old  men  thus  to 
restore  their  youth,  and  correct  the  austerity  of  age 
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ipbe  delicate  aod  Tuied  diet,  wfaoie  nourishmeDt 
it  fiuting,  and  whose  drink  ia  water.**  And  at  a 
purge  of  melancholy  he  prescribes  "  a  little  wine, 
and  some  other  more  liberal  sustenance.**  In  his 
essay  on  Kautut,  or  ^  brain  ** «  fever,  be  describes 
the  powers  acquired  bj  the  soul  befora  dissolution 
in  the  following  remarkable  woids:  **  Every  sense 
is  pure,  the  intellect  acute,  the  gnostic  powers  pro- 
phetic; for  they  prognosticate  to  themselves  in  the 
first  place  their  own  departure  from  life;  then  they 
foretell  what  will  afterwards  take  place  to  those 
present,  who  fancy  sometimes  that  they  are  delirious : 
but  these  persons  wonder  at  the  result  of  what  has 
been  said.  Others,  als0,  talk  to  certain  of  the  dead, 
perchance  they  akme  peroeiving  them  to  be  present, 
in  virtue  of  their  acute  and  pure  sense,  or  perchance 
from  their  soul  seeing  beforehand,  and  announcing 
the  men  with  whom  they  are  about  to  associate. 
For  formerly  they  were  immersed  in  humors,  as  if 
in  mud  and  darkness;  but  when  the  disease  has 
drained  these  oflT,  and  taken  away  the  mist  from 
their  eyes,  they  perceive  those  things  which  are  in 
the  air,  and  through  the  soul  being  unencumbered 
become  true  prophets.**  ^  To  those  who  wish  ftir- 
ther  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  at  this  era, 
the  edition  of  Areteus  by  the  Sydenham  Society, 
and  in  a  less  degree  that  by  Boeiiiaave  (Lugd.  Bat. 
1735),  to  which  the  refivenoes  have  hoe  been 
made,  may  be  recommended. 

As  the  general  science  of  medicine  and  sui^gery 
of  this  period  may  be  represent«xl  by  Areteus,  so  we 
have  nearly  a  representation  of  its  Materia  Afedica 
by  Dioscorides.  He  too  was  of  the  same  general 
region  —  a  Cilician  Greek,  —  and  his  first  lessons 
were  probably  learnt  at  Tarsus.  His  period  is 
tinged  by  the  same  uncertainty  as  that  of  Are> 
tnus ;  but  he  has  usually  been  assigned  to  the  end 
of  the  1st  or  beginning  of  the  2d  century  (see  DicL 
of  Biog.  and  Myih^  s.  v.).  He  was  the  first 
author  of  high  mark  who  devoted  his  attention  to 
Materia  Medico,  Indeed,  this  branch  of  ancient 
science  remained  as  he  left  it  till  the  times  of  the 
Arabians;  and  these,  though  they  enlarged  the 
supply  of  drugs  and  pharmacy,  yet  copy  and  repeat 
Dioscorides,  as  indeed  Galen  himself  often  does,  on 
all  common  subject-matter.  Above  90  minerals, 
700  plants,  and  168  animal  substances,  are  said  to 
be  described  in  the  researches  of  Dioscorides,  dis- 
pla}ing  an  industry  and  skiU  which  has  remained 
the  marvel  of  all  subsequent  commentators.  Pliny, 
copious,  rare,  and  curious  as  he  is,  yet  for  want  of 
scientific  medical  knowledge,  is  little  esteemed  in 
this  particular  branch,  save  when  he  foUows  Dios- 


a  So  Sir  H.  Ilalford  renders  it,  Insj  TI.,  in  which 
occur  some  valuable  comments  on  the  sot^t  treated 
by  Aretteos. 

b  Aret.  de  Si^.  et  Caus.  Morb.  Aeut.  il.  4. 

c  To  the  authorities  there  adduced  mi^  be  added 
some  remartui  by  Michel  L^vy  (TVoif^  dPHygUiu^ 
a06-7),  who  ascribes  them  to  a  plethoric  state  pro- 
ducing a  congestion  of  the  vdns  of  the  lectum,  and 
followed  by  piles.  Blood  is  discharged  from  them 
periodically  or  continuously ;  thus  the  plethora  is  re- 
Ueved,  and  hence  the  ancient  opinion  that  hemorrhoids 
were  beoefldal.  Sanguioaons  flux  of  the  part  may, 
however,  arise  from  other  causes  than  these  varices— 
e.  g.  nloeimtion,  cancer,  etc.,  of  rectum.  Wunderbar 
(Bib.-Tadm,  Med.  iU.  17  d)  mentions  a  bloodless  kind, 
distinguished  by  the  Talmndlsts  as  even  more  danger- 
eus,  and  these  he  supposes  meant  in  1  Sam.  r.    To 

^sse  Is  added  (vl.  5, 11, 18)  a  mentkn  of  D^'n.^?^ 
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eorides.  The  third  volume  of  Pa»&it  ^ginL  (ed 
Sydenham  Soe.)  contains  a  catalogue  of  medicines 
simple  and  compound,  and  the  lar^je  proportion  in 
which  the  authority  of  Dioscorides  hat  contributed 
to  form  it,  will  be  manifest  at  the  most  cursory  in- 
spection.  To  abridge  such  a  subject  is  impossible, 
and  to  transcribe  it  in  Uie  most  meagre  form  would 
be  hi  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  disesses 
in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  obser\'e  that  the  quea 
tion  of  identity  between  any  ancient  malady  known 
by  description,  and  any  modem  one  known  by  ex- 
perience, is  often  doubtful.  Some  diseases,  just  as 
some  plants  and  some  animals,  will  exist  almost 
anywhere;  others  can  only  be  produced  vrithin 
narrow  limits  depending  on  the  conditions  of  cli- 
mate, habit,  etc ;  and  were  only  equal  observation 
applied  to  the  two,  the  habitat  of  a  disease  might 
be  mapped  as  accurately  as  that  of  a  plant.  It  is 
also  possible  that  some  diseases  once  extensivdy 
prevsjent,  may  run  their  course  and  die  out,  or 
occur  only  casually;  just  as  it  seems  certain  that, 
since  the  Bfiddle  Ages,  some  maladies  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  which  were  previously  un- 
known {BiNiotk.  Script  Med,  Genev.  1731,  s.  v.; 
Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Galen;  Leclerc's  ffittory  of 
Med.  Par.  1723,  transl.Lond.  1699;  Freiud's  JEfts- 
toryo/Med). 

Eruptive  diseases  of  the  acute  kind  are  more 
prevalent  in  the  East  than  in  colder  climes.  They 
also  run  their  course  more  rapidly;  e.  g.  common 
itch,  which  in  Scotland  remains  for  a  longer  time 
vesicular,  becomes,  in  Syria,  pustuUr  as  eariy  some- 
times as  the  third  day.  The  origin  of  it  is  now 
supposed  to  be  an  acarus,  but  the  parasite  perishes 
whoi  removed  from  the  skin.  Disease  of  ^-ariota 
kinds  ia  commonly  regarded  as  a  divine  inilictioD, 
or  denounced  as  a  penalty  for  transgression;  ^  the 
evil  diseases  of  Egypt"  (perhaps  in  reference  to 
some  of  the  ten  plagues)  are  especially  so  cfaarao- 
terized  (Gen.  xx.  18;  Ex.  xv.  26;  Lev.  xxvi.  16; 
Deut.  vii.  15,  xxviii.  60;  1  Cor.  xi.  30);  so  the 
emerods  (see  Emerods)  ^  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
V.  6);  the  severe  dysentery  <<  (2  Chr.  xxi.  15, 19)  of 
Jehoram,  which  was  also  epidemic  [Blood,  issuk 
of;  and  Feveb],  the  peculiar  symptom  of  which 
may  perhaps  have  been  prolapnu  am  (Dr.  Maaoo 
Good,  i.  811-13,  mentions  a  case  of  the  entire  coloo 
exposed);  or,  perhaps,  what  is  known  at  diarrketa 
ivlmiari$,  formed  by  the  coagulation  of  fibrine  into 
a  membrane  discbsiged  ftt>m  the  inner  coat  of  the 
intestines,  which  takes  the  mould  of  the  bowel,  aod 
U  thus  expelled  (Kitto,  a.  v.  «« Diseases**);  so  the 


(A.  V.  K  mk^e  **) ;  but  acconUng  to  Uohtensteln  (in 
Elchhom*s  Bibliotk.  t1.  407-66)  a  venomons  solpoga  la 
with  some  plausibiUty  intended,  so  large,  and  so  similar 
in  form  to  a  mouse,  as  to  admit  of  its  being  denomi- 
nated by  the  same  word.  It  is  said  to  destroy  and 
live  upon  scorpions,  and  to  attack  In  the  parts  alluded 
to.  The  reference  given  is  Pliny,  'H.  N.  zxix.  4 ;  but 
Pliny  gives  merely  the  name,  ^  solpoga :  '*  the  rest  of 
the  statement  finds  no  foundation  in  him.  See  below, 
p.  1867.  Wunderbar  (3tes  Heji,  p.  19)  has  another 
interpretation  of  the  '^  mice.** 

d  See  a  shigular  quotation  fhxn  the  Talmud  {Stab* 
bath^  82),  concerning  the  effsot  of  tenesmus  on  the 
sphincter,  Wunderbar,  Bib. -Tad.  Med.  8t«s  Heft,  p.  17 
The  Talmudists  say  that  those  who  die  of  such  slek> 
ness  as  Jehoram*s  die  painftilly,  but  with  frdl  turn 
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ndden  deaUia  of  Er,  OnMi  (Geo.  xxxiiiL  7, 10), 
tke  E^jpUan  fint-boni  (Ex.  zi.  4,  6),  Nabal,  Batb- 
ibeba't  ton,  and  JeroboMn'i  (1  Sam.  zxr.  88;  2 
Suk  ziL  15;  1  K.  xhr.  1, 5),  are  ascribed  to  action 
«f  Jehorah  inmiediateljrf  or  throogh  a  prophet 
FMOeoce  (Hab.  iii.  6)  attends  his  path  (oomp. 
S  Sam.  zziv.  15),  and  is  innozioiis  to  those  whom 
He  ihebers  (Pft.  zcL  3-10).  It  is  bj  Jeremiah, 
Eseldel,  and  Amos  associated  (as  historical!/  in  2 
Sam.  zziv.  13)  with  "  the  sword  **  and  ^fiunine *' 
(Jcr.ziv.  IS,  ZT.  2,  zzi.  7,  9,  zziv.  10,  zzvii.  8,  13, 
izriii.  8,  zziz.  17,  18,  zzziL  24,  86,  zzziv.  17, 
uzriiL  2,  zHi.  17,  22,  zlir.  13;  Es.  ▼.  12, 17,  vi. 
1],  12,  TiL  15,  ziL  16,  zir.  21,  zzziiL  27:  Am.  iv. 
6,  10).  The  sicknenes  of  the  widow*s  son  of 
Zsraphath,  of  Ahazaah,  Benhadad,  the  leprosy  of 
Uniah,  the  boO  of  HeaeUah,  are  also  noticed  as 
disMses  asnt  bj  Jehovah,  or  in  which  He  interposed, 
1  K.  zriL  17,  20;  2  K.  i.  4,  zz.  1.  In  2  Sam.  iii. 
29,  disease  is  invoked  as  a  eorse,  and  in  Soknnon's 
pnjcr,  1  K.  riii.  37  (eomp.  2  Chr.  zz.  9),  antici- 
pated as  a  chastisement  Job  and  his  friends  agree 
b  aicribing  his  disease  to  divine  infliction;  but  the 
Istter  urge  his  sins  as  the  caose.  So,  conversdj, 
the  healing  character  of  Qod  is  invoked  or  promised, 
Pt  vt  2,  zlL  8,  diL  3;  Jer.  zzz.  17.  Satanic 
a^eocj  appears  also  as  procoring  disease,  Job  ii.  7; 
Uke  ziii.  11,  16.  Diseases  are  also  mentioned  as 
ordinsrj  calamities,  e.  ^.  the  sickness  of  old  age, 
ksadiche  (perhaps  by  sunstroke),  as  that  of  Uie 
8huaunniite*s  son,  tl»t  of  EUsha,  and  that  of  Ben- 
hsdsd,  and  that  of  Joram,  (Sen.  zlviii  1;  1  Sam. 
zzz.  13;  2  K.  It.  20,  riU.  7,  29,  ziiL  14;  2  C^. 
zzn.6. 
Among  special  diseases  named  in  the  0.  Test  is 

spfathahnia  (Geo.  zziz.  17,  CTS?  H*) bpi^),  which 
is  periiaps  more  common  in  Syria  and  "Egypt  than 
snjwhoe  else  in  the  world;  especially  in  the  fig 
seMoa,«  the  juice  of  the  newly-ripe  fruit  having 
the  power  of  giving  it  It  may  occasion  partial  or 
total  biffldnev  (2  K.  vi.  18).  The  eye-salve  (koK- 
XifMT,  Bev.  iiL  18;  Hor.  Sat  i.)  was  a  remedy 
eommon  to  Orientals,  Greeks,  and  Romans  (see 
Hippocr.  jToAAe^ior,  Celsus,  vi.  8,  de  oadorum 
wvitf,  (2)  dt  <&ver*U  ooUyru$).  Other  diseases 
sn~> baneoness  of  womeo,  wliich  mandrakes  were 
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•  Oosip.  mpposr.  «f^  S^^.  a.  h^MifLv^  Tiit  iwf 
Krfnr  ou  My^  (W|i^Jipw  KiBrnpavt  m^mAjjc  Mltiff 


»  ^Mdbl7  ths  polflKiMiy  tobsreulatioa  of  the  West, 
wUeh  is  Bot  unknowa  in  Syria,  and  **'"»'"*«"  enough 

taSmynaaadlnVgypt  TIm  woid  nQH?  ^ '^^^"^ 
a  VMt  oMtalag  ^  to  waste  away.**  In  Zach.  ziv.  12  a 
Ikgas  ii  dsinlhed  annrariog  to  this  meaning  —  an 
hlm«  floaadatioii  or  atrophy ;  although  no  link  of 
Is  hinted  at,  soeh  sometinMS  results  from 


c  tt  ifaouki  be  B0t«l  that  Hlppoeratas,  in  hU 
tfidtmia^  makes  tnaotlon  of  flsfveri  attended  with 
iMbots,  which  afltavds  presumption  in  Ikvor  of  phigue 
Wag  mt  unknown.  It  is  at  any  rats  as  old  as  the 
lit  eenftoxy,  a.  ».  Bee  littri^s  HtppocraUM^  torn.  H. 
p.  S85,  and  HI.  p.  5.  The  plague  Is  referred  to  by 
etHui  of  the  1st  eeotuiy,  namely,  PosoMonlus  and 

*  Tbolr  ticms  In  the  respeetive  venloos  are :  — 

ana,       i^mptiitfpU,        ieaMe$  jngis. 
np  Ji    Aax^,  hnpaigo, 

•  Or  BMss  pfobaMy  hhmmmiktm  (nmsoos  disehaifs). 


supposed  to  have  the  power  of  correcting  ((Sen.  zz. 
18;  comp.  zii.  17,  zzz.  1,  2, 14-16)  —  "consnmp* 
tk>n,*'  ^  and  several,  the  names  of  which  are  derived 
from  various  words,  signifying  to  bum  or  to  be  hoi 
(Lev.  zzvL  16 ;  Dent  zzviiL  22;  see  Fever)  ; 
compare  the  kinds  of  fever  distinguished  by  Hip- 
pociates  as  irau^or  and  wvp-    The  **  burmng  bml,** 

or  "of  a  boU"  (Lev.  ziii.  28,  TH^^J  ^l^f 
LXX.  ov\^  rod  IAjcovs  )« is  again  merely  marked 
by  the  notion  of  an  eflfect  resembling  that  of  fire, 
like  the  Greek  ^ry/uoHi,  or  our  "  carbuncle;  *'  it 
may  possibly  find  an  equivalent  in  the  Damascus 

boil  of  the  present  time.  The  "  botch  (^n^) 
of  Egypt  '*  (Dent  zzviii.  27)  is  so  vague  a  term 'as 
to  yiekl  a  most  uncertain  sense;  the  plague,  as 
known  by  its  attendant  bubo^  has  been  suggested  by 
Scheuchzer.«    It  is  possible  that  the  EUpkandam 

Grveorum  may  be  intended  by  1*^ntZ!^,  understood 
in  the  wklest  sense  of  a  continued  ulceration  until 
the  whole  body,  or  the  portion  afibcted,  may  be 

regarded  as  one  I^^HQ^.  Of  this  disease  some 
further  notice  will  be  taken  bdow;  at  present  it  is 
observable  that  the  same  word  is  used  to  express 
the  ^boil"  of  Uezekiah.  Hiis  was  certainly  a 
single  locally  confined  eruption,  and  was  probably 
a  oirbuncle,  one  of  which  may  well  be  fiUal,  though 
a  single  "  boil "  in  our  sense  of  the  word  seldom 
is  so.  Dr.  Mead  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  foer 
terminating  in  an  abscess.  'i*he  diseases  rendered 
"scab  '*  <<  and  "  scurvy  "  in  Lev.  zxi.  20,  zziL  22, 
Deut  zzviiL  27,  may  be  ahnost  any  skin  disease, 
such  as  those  Irnown  under  the  names  of  lepra, 
psoriasis,  pityriasis,  iethyosis,  fkvus,  or  common 
itch.  Some  of  these  may  be  said  to  approach  tha 
type  of  leprosy  [Leprosy]  as  bud  down  in  Scrip- 
ture, although  they  do  not  appear  to  have  involved 
ceremonial  defilement,  but  only  a  blemish  disquali- 
fying for  the  priestly  office.  The  quality  of  being 
incurable  is  added  as  a  special  curse,  for  these  dis- 
eases are  not  generally  so,  or  at  any  rate  are  com- 
mon in  mikler  forms.  The  "  running  of  the  reins  ** 
(Lev.  zv.  2,  3,  zziL  4,  marg.)  may  perhaps  mean 
gonorrhaa,*  If  we  compare  Num.  zzv.  1,  zzzi. 
7  with  Josh.  xzii.  17,  there  b  ground  for  thinking 


The  ezlstsDoe  of  gononhaa  in  early  times — save  In 
the  mlid  form  — has  been  muoh  disputed.  Michel 
Ldvy  (  Traiti  tTHygUmj  p.  7)  considers  the  afflxmatlve 
as  established  by  the  above  passage,  and  ssys  of 
sypfalUs,  "  Que  pour  notre  part,  nous  n^vons  Jamais 
pu  consld^rer  cooune  une  nouveaut^  du  zt.«  sleele.** 
He  certainly  gives  some  strong  historical  evidenoe 
against  the  view  that  It  was  Introduced  Into  Vranoe 
by  Spanish  fero(q>s  under  Qonaalvo  ds  Gwdova  on  their 
return  from  the  New  Worid,  and  so  Into  the  rest  of 
Europe,  where  It  wm  known  as  the  morbus  OoUUub, 
He  adds,  ^  La  syphilis  eit  psidoe  oonfus^ment  dans 
la  patb<rfogie  anelenne  par  la  dlrtrslt^  de  ses  symp- 
tdmes  et  de  ses  alterations;  leur  intenw^tatkm  ool- 
leotive,  et  leur  redaoti<m  en  une  leule  unite  morbide, 
a  felt  orotrs  4  l*lntrodnotlon  d*une  makdie  nonvelle.'* 
See  also  Frslnd's  Huiory  e/Mcd.,  Dr.  Mead,  MIohaells, 
Belnhart  {BibtUerankheiten),  Sehnddt  (Btbliidur  Med.), 
and  others.  Wunderbar(Bt6.- Ta/m.  Med.  III.  20,  com- 
menting on  Lev.  zv.,  and  comparing  llishna,  Zafttm, 
iL  2,  and  Bfatmon.  ad  loe.)  thinks  that  gomorrhixa 
benigna  was  In  the  mind  of  the  latter  writers.  Dr. 
Adams,  the  editor  of  FauL  JEgm.  (Sydenh.  Soo.  U.  14), 
considers  syphilis  a  modtttod  form  of  elephantbita. 
For  aU  ancient  notices  of  the  cognate  diseases  sss  that 
wock,i.668foU. 
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that  tome  diteaM  of  thk  daai,  doived  from  pol- 
hiting  texiud  interooune,  remained  among  the 
people.  The  "issue"  of  Lev.  zv.  19,  may  be 
[Blood,  issub  of]  Uie  memnrhagia^  the  duration 
of  which  in  the  East  is  sometimes,  when  not  checked 
by  remedies,  for  an  indefinite  period  (Matt  ix.  20), 
or  uterine  hemorrhage  from  other  causes.  In  Deut 
zzviii.  35,  is  mentioned  a  disease  attacking  the 
"knees  and  legs,**  consisting  in  a  "sore  botch 
which  cannot  be  healed,*'  but  extended,  in  the 
sequel  of  the  verse,  from  the  "  sole  of  the  foot  to 
the  top  of  the  head.**  The  ktter  part  of  the  quo- 
tation would  certainly  accord  with  EUphaiUiam 
GrtBcorum ;  but  this,  if  the  whole  verse  be  a  mere 
continuation  of  one  described  malady,  would  be  in 
contradiction  to  the  fact  that  this  disease  com- 
mences in  the  &ce,  not  in  the  lower  members.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  disease  which  afiects  the  knees 
and  legs,  or  more  commonly  one  of  them  only  —  its 
principal  feature  being  intumescence,  distorting  and 
altering  all  the  propcvtions  —  is  by  a  mere  accident 
of  language  known  as  Elephantiasis «  Arabwn^ 
Bucnemia  Tropica  (Rayer,  vol.  iii.  820-841),  or 
**  Barbadoee  leg,*'  from  being  well  known  in  that 
island.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  aflbction  of 
the  knees  and  legs  is  something  distinct,  and  that 
the  latter  part  of  the  description  applies  to  the 
£lq)kantiasU  GrcBOorum^^  the  incurable  and  the 
all-pervading  character  of  the  malady  are  well  ex- 
pressed by  it.  This  disease  is  what  now  passes 
under  the  name  of  "  leprosy  *'  (Michaelis,  iii.  S59) 
—  the  lepers,  e.  ^ ,  of  the  huts  near  the  Zion  gate 
of  modem  Jerusalem  are  elephantisiacs.^  It  has 
been  asserted  that  there  are  two  kinds,  one  painful, 
the  other  painless;  but  as  regards  Syria  and  the 
East  this  is  contradicted.  There  the  parts  affected 
are  quite  benumbed  and  lose  sensation.  It  is  classed 
as  a  tubercidar  disease,  not  confined  to  the  skin, 
but  pervading  the  tissues  and  destroying  the  bones. 
It  is  not  confined  to  any  age  or  either  sex.  It  first 
appears  in  general,  but  not  always,  about  the  fiice, 
as  an  indurated  nodule  (hence  it  is  improperiy 
called  tubercular),  which  gradually  enlai^,  in- 
flames, and  ulcerates.  Sometimes  it  commences 
in  the  neck  or  arms.  The  ulcers  will  heal  spon- 
taneously, but  only  after  a  long  period,  and  after 
destroying  a  great  deal  of  the  neighboring  parts. 
If  a  joint  be  attacked,  the  ulceration  will  go  on  till 
its  destruction  is  complete,  the  joints  of  finger,  toe, 
etc.,  dropping  off  one  by  one.  Frightful  dreams 
and  fetid  breath  are  symptoms  mentioned  by  some 
pathok)gists.     More  nodules  will  devek>pe  them- 


a  The  Arabs  call  Etephantuuis  Gracontm  ^\fX^ 

(/ud:AAm)B  madlatlon,  fh>m  the  grsdoal  dropping  off 
of  the  joints  of  the  extremities.    They  give  to  E. 

Aralmm  the  name  of  JuLftJt  Mv>f  i>^-tf^/i/- 
morbus  eUphas,  from  the  leg  when  swelled  resembling 
that  of  the  anhnal ;  but  the  latter  disease  is  quite  dis- 
tlaot  from  the  former. 

h  For  its  aneleoi  description  see  Gelsos,  Ui.  25,  tU 
Bephantiasu  Galen  {de  ArU  Curatorid.  ad  OUuiam^ 
lib.  ii.  de  (hnero  et  EUpk,)  recommends  viper's  flesh, 
gives  anecdotes  of  cases,  and  adds  that  .the  disorder 
was  eommoD  in  Alexandria.  In  HIppoer.  (Pnrrhetie. 
il.  t^.JU.)  Is  mentkmed  i^  vovooc  ii  ^imjH)  «eA«opUnf, 
but  in  (be  gkasaxy  of  Galen  is  found,  1^  ^o^t^uci^  rov^or 
i^  Kark  #«(Funyr  iral  ««rd  rd  ^MiroXucA  iiJpni  vXaovJi- 
(inwo.    Ai)Xovo4<u  ii  nmrrav^a  do«Mi  i^  iXt^aan-iaatt. 

c  flehlUIng  dt  LeprA,  Amhnadv.  m  OtttstUum  ad 
I  six.  says,  <*  persoasom  habeo  topram  ab  elephaaOssI 
•on  dUferre  nisi  gradu ;  ad  §  xxiU.  he  iUostnles  Num. 
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and,  if  the  iiuie  be  the  diief  aeai  of  the  db- 
ease,  it  assumes  a  leonine*'  aspect,  loathsome  and 
hideous;  the  skin  becomes  thick,  rugose,  and  livid; 
the  eyes  are  fierce  and  staring,  and  the  hair  gen- 
ersUy  foils  off  from  all  the  parts  aflected.  When 
the  throat  is  attacked  the  voice  shares  the  afifectioo, 
and  sinks  to  a  hoarse,  husky  whisper.  Hiese  two 
symptoms  are  eminently  characteristic  The  patient 
will  become  bed-ridden,  and,  though  a  mass  of 
bodily  corruption,  seem  happy  and  contented  with 
his  ttd  condition,  until  sinking  exhausted  under 
the  ravages  of  the  disease,  be  is  generally  carried 
off,  at  least  in  Syria,  by  diarrhoea.  It  is  hovditary, 
and  may  be  inoculated,  but  does  not  propagate 
itself  by  the  dosest  contact; «  e.  ff.  two  women  in 
the  aforesaid  leper-huts  remained  uncontaminated 
though  their  husbands  were  both  afibcted,  and  yet 
the  children  bom  to  them  were,  like  the  fotlien, 
elephantisiao,  and  became  so  in  eariy  life.  On  the 
children  of  diseased  parents  a  watch  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  malady  is  kept;  but  no  one  is  afraid 
of  infection,  and  the  neighbors  mix  flreely  with 
them,  though,  like  the  lepers  of  the  0.  T.,  they 
li\'e  "in  a  several  house."  It  became  first  prev- 
alent in  Europe  during  the  crusades,  and  by  their 
means  was  difiAised,  and  the  ambiguity  of  desig- 
nating it  leprosy  then  originated,  and  has  bem 
generally  since  retained.  Pliny  (Nat  HitL  xxvL  b) 
asserts  that  it  was  unlmown  in  Italy  till  the  time 
of  Pompey  the  Great,  when  it  was  imported  from 
Egypt,  but  soon  became  extinct  (Pa«Z.  jEgin,  ed. 
Sydenb.  Soc  ii.  6).  It  is,  however,  broadly  dis- 
tinguished fixMn  the  Xerpa,  Xci^,  etc  of  the 
Greeks  by  name  and  symptoms,  no  less  than  by 
Roman  medical  and  even  popular  writers;  oomp. 
Lucretius,  whose  mention  of  it  is  the  earliest  — 
^  Srt  elephas  mwbus,  qui  propter  flumina  NiU, 
Gignitur  JEgypto  In  medii,  neque  praBtena  oaqnam.'* 

It  is  nearly  extinct  in  Europe,  save  in  Spain  and 
Norway.  A  case  was  seen  lately  in  the  Crimea, 
but  may  have  been  produced  elsewhere  It  prevails 
in  Turkey  and  the  Greek  Archipehgo.  One  case, 
howe^'er,  indigenous  in  England,  is  recorded 
amongst  the  medical  fitc-similes  at  Guy*s  Hospital. 
In  Granada  It  was  generally  fiital  after  eight  or  ten 
years,  whatever  the  treatment. 

This  fovon  the  correspondence  of  this  disease 
with  one  of  those  evil  diseases  of  Egypt,/  possibly 
its  ^  botch,"  threatened  Deut.  xxviii.  27, 35.  This 
it  botch,"  however,  seems  more  probably  to  mean 
the  foul  ulcer  mentioned  by  AretiBUs  {dt  Sign,  et 
Caui.  Morb.  Acut.  i.  9),  and  (»lled  by  him  Ap$^ 


xiL  12,  by  his  own  experience,  in  diaseoHng  a  wnwan 
dead  in  childbed,  as  follows  :  '<  Comipti  fbtus  dfanidia 
pMS  in  utero  adhuo  hierebat.  AperCo  utero  tarn  iaa- 
mania  spargebatur  fl»tor,  ut  non  solum  omnes  adsfeaslcs 
aufUgerent,"  etc.  He  thinks  that  the  point  of  MoeaS* 
simile  Is  the  ill  odor,  which  he  aaoribes  to  lepesi,  i,  #. 
elephantialacs. 

d  Hence  called  also  Leontiasis.  Many  have  attrib- 
uted to  these  wretched  creatures  a  libido  inacjiUbilit 
(see  Procudings  of  Med.  and  Ckirurg,  Soe.  ofLondcmy 
Jan.  1800,  lU.  164,  fkom  which  some  of  the  above  r». 
marks  are  taken).  This  is  denied  by  Dr.  Robert  abn 
(flrom  a  ck)se  study  of  the  disease  in  Jerusalem),  save 
In  so  for  as  klleness  and  Inactirity,  with  animal  wants 
supplied,  maj  conduce  to  it. 

e  Jahn  {Htb.  Ant.  Upham^s  translation,  p.  9M) 
denies  this. 

/  The  editor  of  FomI.  JBgin.  (Sydenham  Society,  iL 
14)  Is  convinced  that  the  syphilis  oTmodsn  times  is  a 
modified  form  of  the  elephantiasis 
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«  i^4^ii.  lie  awiibes  iU  frequency  in  Egypt 
to  the  miied  r^getable  diet  there  foUowed,  and  to 
the  me  of  the  tmtid  water  of  the  Nile,  but  adds 
that  it  it  oomDion  in  CGek>>Sjria.  The  Talmud 
tpeaki  of  the  Faephantiaaii  {Baba  Kama,  80  6.)  ae 
beii^  u  moist  without  and  dry  withm  '*  ( Wunder- 
bar,  Bibluck'Taim»KS$cke  Med,  dtes  Heft,  10,  11). 
Adranoed  oaaee  are  aaid  to  have  a  eanoeroua  aspect, 
and  someo  even  cUms  it  as  a  form  of  cancer,  a  dis- 
eMB  dependent  on  fitults  of  nutrition.  It  lias  been 
asserted  that  this,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  dread- 
fiil  disease  of  the  East,  was  Job's  mahidy.  Origen, 
Hexnpla  on  Job  il.  7,  mentions,  that  one  of  the 
Gredc  versions  gives  it,  loc.  cU.,  as  the  aflUction 
which  be&U  him.  Wuuderbar  {ui  gup,  p.  10)  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  the  Tyrian  leprosy,  resting 
ehiefly  on  the  itching^  implied,  as  he  supposes,  by 
Job  u.  7,  8.  Schmidt  {Bi6U$cher  Med.  iv.  4) 
thinks  the  *«  sore  boil "  may  indicate  some  graver^ 
disease,  or  coocorrence  of  diseases.  But  there  is 
BO  need  to  go  beyond  the  statement  of  Scripture, 
wfaidi  speaks  not  only  of  this  **boil,'*  but  of  *«  skin 
Vnthsome  and  broken,**  «*  covered  with  worms  and 
dods  of  dust:  **  the  second  symptom  is  the  result 
of  the  first,  and  the  «*  worms"  are  probably  the 
]arm  of  some  fly,  known  so  to  infest  wad  make  its 
mdiu  in  any  wound  or  sore  expoeed  to  the  air,  and 
to  berease  rapidly  in  si^  The  »  ck>ds  of  dust  '* 
wookl  of  coarse  fbOow  from  his  "  sitting  in  ashes.** 
The  *«  breath  strange  to  his  wife,*'  if  it  be  not  a 
figurative  expression  for  her  estrangement  from 
hhn,  may  imply  a  fetor,  which  m  such  a  state  of 
body  hardly  requires  expbnation.  The  expression 
my  » bowels  boiled'*  (xxx.  37)  may  refer  to  the 
burning  sensation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  caused 
by  acrid  bile,  which  is  common  in  ague.  Aretaus 
{<k  Cv.  Marb.  AeuL  iL  3)  has  a  similar  expres- 
■on,  Be^fuuriyi  t&p  vwX^yxpe^v  dlov  kwh  wvpit, 
as  attending  synoope. 

The  *<  soaring  dreams  "  and  "terrifying  visions  " 
sre  perhaps  a  mere  symptom  <<  of  the  state  of  mind 
bewikiered  by  unaccountable  afflictions.  The  in- 
taise  emaciation  was  (zxxiiL  21)  perhaps  the  mere 
remit  of  protracted  sickness. 

The  disease  of  king  Antioehus  (2  Haoc  ix.  5-10, 
ftc)  is  that  of  a  b^  breeding  worms  {ulcus  ver- 
mmmtm).  So  SuUa,  Phereoydcs,  and  Aknnan  the 
poet,  are  mentioned  (Plut-  vita  SuUm)  as  simikr 
cases.  The  examples  of  both  the  Herods  (Jos.  i4n(. 
xril  6,  §  5,  B.  J.  L  33,  $  5)  may  also  be  adduced, 
as  that  of  Pberetime  (Herod,  iv.  205).  There  is 
iome  doubt  whether  this  disease  be  not  allied  to 
phthiriaaia,  in  which  lice  are  bred,  and  cause  uksers. 
This  eooditkui  may  originate  either  in  a  sore,  or  in 
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•  8«eh  is  the  opinloa  of  Dr.  &.  Sfan,  expressed  in  a 
private  latter  to  the  writer.  Bat  see  a  letter  of  his  to 
Jiftf .  Times  and  Oaxetu,  April  14, 1860. 

ft  TW  snpfHuatloa,  etc,  of  oleen,  appears  at  least 
aqoaUf  ma^  to  be  intended. 

•  He  BBfrn  to  mppoer.  Ub.  ds  Msd,  torn.  vUl. 

d  mppoeraliee  mentknis.  U.  614,  ed.  KiUin,  Lips. 
UM,  as  a  synpfeom  of  fever,  that  the  patient  ^o/Utnu 
hAhwwrimm.     See  alM>  L  602,  ««pl  Uf/Jit  vtfoov  .  .  . 


s  laf  er,  voL  iU.  806-819.  gives  a  list  of  paxmsltM, 
aost  of  then  tn  the  sido.  This  "  Ouinoa-worm,"  It 
sppncs,  is  also  found  In  Arabia  Petnea,  on  the  coasts 
If  the  OMplaa  and  Pecalan  Qulf,  on  the  Ganges,  In 
;ipsr4DnptMdAI^]raBiaia(i».814).  Dr.  Ifiead  refers 
to    Jyyo^Mo.   or   faitestlnal 


a  morbid  habit  of  body  brought  on  by  uncleanli* 
ness,  suppressed  perspiration,  or  neglect;  but  the 
verminatkm,  if  it  diid  not  commence  in  a  sore, 
would  produce  one.  Dr.  Blason  Qood  (iv.  504-6), 
speaking  of  /utUir,  f(a\uur/i^f'=  cutaneous  ver- 
mination,  mentions  a  case  in  the  Westminster  In- 
firmary, and  an  opinion  that  universal  pbthiriasis 
was  no  unfrequent  disease  among  the  andents;  he 
ahw  states  (p.  500)  that  in  gangrenous  ukers,  es- 
pecially in  warm  climates,  innumerable  grubs  or 
maggots  will  appear  almost  every  morning.  The 
camel,  and  other  creatures,  are  known  to  be  the 
habitat  of  similar  parasites.  There  are  also  cases 
of  vermination  without  any  wound  or  fiiulty  out- 
ward state,  such  as  the  Vena  Medhwms,  known 
in  Africa  as  the  Guinea-wonn,«  of  which  (^en 
had  heard  only,  breeding  under  the  skin  and  need- 
ing to  be  drawn  out  carefully  by  a  needle,  lest  it 
break,  when  great  soreness  and  suppuration  succeed 
(Preind,  HisL  of  Med,  i.  49  ;  De  Mandebto's  Trav- 
e(f,  p.  4;  and  PauL  ^ghi,  t.  iv.  Sydenh.  Soc  ed.). 

In  Deut.  xxviii.  65,  it  is  possible  that  a  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  is  intended  to  be  spoken  of  (comp. 
Gen.  xlv.  26).  In  Blark  Ix.  17  (compare  Luke  ix. 
38)  we  have  an  apparent  case  of  epilepsy,  shown 
especially  in  the  foaming,  felling,  wallowing,  and 
dmibur  violent  symptoms  mentioned;  this  might 
easily  be  a  form  of  demonhM»l  manifestation.  The 
case  of  extreme  hunger  recorded  1  Sam.  xiv.  was 
merely  the  result  of  exhaustive  fetigue;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  Bulimia  of  which  Xenophon 
speaks  {Anab,  iv.  5,  7)  was  remedied  by  an  appli- 
cation in  which  ** honey'*  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  27) 
was  the  chief  ingredient. 

Besides  the  common  injuries  of  wounding,  bruis- 
ing, striking  out  eye,  tooth,  eto.,  we  have  in  Ex. 
xxi.  22,  the  case  of  miscarriage  produced  by  a  blow, 
push,  etc,  damaging  the  fetus. 

The  pbigue  of  «*  bolls  and  bkOns  **  is  no<  said  to 
have  been  fetal  to  man,  as  the  murrain  preceding 
was  to  cattle;  this  akme  would  seem  to  contradict 
the  notion  of  Shapter  {Medic.  8acr.  p.  113),  that 
the  disorder  in  question  was  smallpox,/  which, 
wherever  it  has  appeared,  until  mitigated  by  vac- 
cination, has  been  fetal  to  a  great  part,  perhaps  a 
majority  of  those  seized.  The  smallpox  also  gen- 
erally takes  some  days  to  pronounce  and  mature, 
which  seems  opposed  to  the  Mosaic  account  The 
expression  of  Ex.  ix.  10,  a  «*  boil "  9  flourishing,  or 
ebullient  with  bbtins,  may  perhaps  be  a  disease 
analogous  to  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  or  even  com- 
mon erysipelas,  which  is  often  accompanied  by 
vesications  such  as  the  word  *«  blains  **  might  fitly 
describe.* 


word  in  that  case  should  have  been  not  a«MAi||,  but 
ffvXil  {Mediea  Saara^  p.  188). 

/  It  has  t>een  much  debated  whether  the  smallpox 
be  an  aodent  disease.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the 
arguments  in  fevor  of  its  not  being  suoh  predominate, 
ohiofly  on  aooonnt  of  the  strongly  marlced  oharaoter 
of  the  qrmptoms,  whieh  makes  the  negative  argument 
oi  onosnal  weight. 

*  This  is  Dr.  Robert  Shu's  opinion.  On  comparing, 
however,  the  means  used  to  produce  the  disorder  (Ex. 
Ix.  8),  an  analogy  is  peroeptible  to  what  is  called 
^  bricUayer's  itch,"  and  therefore  to  leprosT-  [Lv- 
aosT.]  A  disease  involving  a  white  spot  brealOng  forth 
from  a  boil  related  to  leprosy,  and  okan  or  nncleaa 
aoootdittg  to  symptoms  spedfled,  oeeurs  under  the 
general  locus  of  leprosy  (Lev.  xiU.  18-28). 
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The  ''  withered  hand  *'  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiiL 
4-6  )f  and  of  the  man  Matt.  zii.  10-13  (oomp.  Luke 
vL  10),  is  such  an  efieet  as  is  known  to  foUow  from 
the  obliteration  of  the  main  artery  of  any  member, 
or  from  paralysis  of  the  principal  nerve,  either 
through  disease  or  through  injury.  A  case  with  a 
symptom  exactly  parsUel  to  that  of  Jeroboam  is 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  Gabrid,  an  Arab  physician. 
It  was  that  of  a  woman  whose  hand  had  become 
rigid  in  the  act  of  swinging,o  ^nd  remained  in  the 
extended  posture.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  case,  as  related,  is  tlie  remedy,  which  consisted 
in  alarm  acting  cm  the  nerves,  inducing  a  sudden 
and  spontaneous  efibrt  to  use  the  limb  —  an  effort 
which,  like  that  of  the  dumb  son  of  Oraesus  (Herod, 
i.  85),  was  paradoxically  suocessftiL  The  case  of 
the  widow^s  son  restored  by  Elisha  (9  K.  iv.  19) 
was  probably  one  of  sunstroke. 

The  disease  of  Asa  "in  his  feet"  (Schmidt, 
BibHscher  Med  iil.  6,  §  2),  which  attacked  him 
in  his  old  age  (1  K.  xv.  23;  2  Chr.  xvi.  12)  and 
became  exceeding  great,  may  have  been  either 
cddema^  swelling,  or  podagra,  gout  The  former 
is  common  in  aged  penons,  in  whom,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  return  upwards  of  the  iduggish 
blood,  its  watery  port  stays  iu  the  feet.  The  latter, 
though  rare  in  the  East  at  present,  is  mentioned 
by  the  Talmudists  (SotaA,  10  a,  and  Sanhedri$i, 
48  6),  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have 
been  known  in  Asa^s  time.  It  occurs  in  Hippocr. 
Aphor.  vi.,  PrognotL  15;  Celsus,  iv.  24;  Aretcus, 
Morb.  Chron.  iL  12,  and  other  ancient  writers.^ 

In  1  Mace.  vi.  8,  occurs  a  mention  of  **  sickness 
of  grief;  *'  in  Eoclus.  xxxvii.  30,  of  sickness  caused 
by  excess,  which  require  only  a  passing  mention. 
The  disease  of  Kebuchadnezxar  has  been  viewed  by 
Jahn  as  a  mental  and  purely  subjective  malady. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  satisfies  the  pliJn 
emphatic  statement  of  Dan.  iv.  83,  which  seems  to 
include,  it  is  true,  mental  derangement,  but  to 
assert  a  degraded  bodily  state  <'  to  some  extent,  and 
a  corresponding  change  of  habits.  We  may  regard 
it  as  Mead  {Med,  Sacr.  vii.),  foUowmg  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Mdancholy,  does,  as  a  species  of  the 
melancholy  known  as  Lycanthropia<'  {PatJm  JEgm, 
ill.  16 ;  Avkenna,  iii.  1, 5, 22).  Penoni  so  afiboted 
wander  like  wolves  in  sepulchres  by  night,  and 
imitate  the  howling  of  a  wolf  or  a  dog.  Further, 
there  are  well-attested  accounts  of  wild  or  half-wild 
human  creatures,  of  either  sex,  who  have  lived  as 
beasts,  losing  human  consciousness,  and  acquiring 
a  superhuman  ferocity,  activity,  and  swiftness. 
Either  the  lycanthropic  patients  or  these  latter  may 
furnish  a  partial  analogy  to  NebuchadneKxar,  in 
regard  to  the  various  points  of  modified  outward 
appearance  and  habits  ascribed  to  him.   Nor  would 
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it  seem  impossible  that  a  sustahied  lycanthrapb 
might  produce  this  latter  condition. 

Here  should  be  noticed  the  mental  malady  of 
SauL«  His  melancholy  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  his  sin;  it  was  therefore  grounded  in  his  mwal 
nature,  but  extended  its  efi£cts,  as  commonly,  to 
the  intellectual.  Hie  ''evil  i^t  from  God,** 
whatever  it  mean,  was  no  part  of  the  medical 
features  of  his  case,  and  may  therefore  be  exehided 
from  the  present  notice.  Music,  whieh  soothed 
him  for  a  while,  has  entered  lai^y  into  the  milder 
modem  treatment  of  lunacy. 

The  paky  meets  us  in  the  N.  T.  only,  and  in 
features  too  femiliar  to  need  special  remark.  The 
words  '*  grievously  tormented  "  (Matt.  viii.  6)  h»re 
been  commented  on  by  Baier  \de  ParaL  32),  to 
the  efibct  that  examples  of  acutely  painfVil  paralysis 
are  not  wanting  in  modem  pathology,  e.  ff.  when 
paralysis  is  complicated  with  neuralgia.  But  if 
this  statement  be  viewed  with  doubt,  we  might 
understand  the  Greek  expression  {fiaaayi(6furos) 
as  used  of  paralysis  agitans,  or  even  of  chorea/  (St. 
Vitus'  dance),  in  both  of  which  the  patient,  b^g 
er  still  for  a  moment  save  when  asleep,  might 
wen  be  so  described.     The  woman's  case  who  was 

bowed  together  **  by  '*  a  spirit  of  infirmity,**  may 
probably  have  been  paralytic  (Luke  xiii.  11).  If 
the  dorsal  muscles  were  affected,  those  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  from  want  of  resistance,  would  un- 
dergo contraction,  and  thus  cause  the  patient  to 
suffer  as  described. 

(langrene  {ydyypoiPa^  Celsus,  viL  33,  de  gam- 
grand),  or  mortification  in  its  various  forms,  is  a 
totally  difl^nt  disorder  fh>m  the  **  canker  **  of  the 
A.  v.  in  2  Tim.  iL  17.  Both  gangrene  and  eanoer 
were  common  in  all  the  countries  familiar  to  the 
Scriptural  writers,  and  neither  diflers  from  the  mod- 
em disease  of  the  same  name  (Dr.  M.  Good,  it 
669,  (ftc.,  and  579,  Ac). 

In  Is.  xxvi.  18;  Ps.  viL  14,  there  seems  an  allu- 
sion to  felse  conception,  in  which,  though  attended 
by  pains  of  quasi-labor  and  other  ordhiary  symp- 
toms, the  womb  has  been  found  unimpregnatcd, 
and  no  delivery  has  followed.  The  medioid  term 
(Dr.  M.  (jood,  iv.  188)  ifiwptvfiArttffiSi  mola  ven- 
tosa,  suggests  the  Scriptural  language,  **  we  have  as 
it  were  brought  forth  wind; "  the  whole  passage  is 
figurative  for  disappointment  after  great  etSbris 

Poison,  as  a  means  of  destroying  life,  hardly  oc- 
curs in  the  Bible,  save  as  applied  to  arrows  (J<^  vi. 
4).  In  Zech.  xii.  2,  the  roarg.  gives  "  poison  **  as 
an  alternative  rendering,  which  does  not  seon  pref- 
erable; intoxication  being  probably  meant.  In  the 
annals  of  the  Herods  poisons  occur  as  the  resource 
of  stfealthy  murder.* 


a  n  Inter  jactandom  se  Amlbua  .  .  .  remanslt  Ula 
(maaiu)  extensa,  ita  ut  retrahere  ipeam  nequiret 
(FrelDd's  Hist.  Med.  11.  Append,  p.  2). 

b  Seneca  menttoni  It  (£J^.  95)  as  an  extreme  note 
of  the  female  depravity  current  In  his  own  time,  that 
even  the  female  bpx  was  become  liable  to  gout 

c  The  "  eagles*  feathers  "  and  ^  Mrda'  claws  **  are 
probably  used  only  In  illostration,  not  necessarily  as 
describing  a  new  type  to  which  the  hair,  eto.,  ap- 
proximated. Oomp.  the  sfanile  of  Ps.  cUi.  6,  and  that 
of  2  K.  V.  14. 

d  Comp.  Tlig.  Auxrf.  vUi.  97:  — 

**  tope  lapnm  fieri  «t  m  eondere  dlvls.** 

<  The  Targ.  of  Jonathan  renders  the  Heb.  H^JH^ 
I  Sam.  X.  10,  by  (« he  was  mad  or  insane  *'  (Jai^ 
Upham's  tzansL  21^18). 


/  Jahn  (Upham's  transl.  282)  suggests  that  cramp, 
twisting  the  limb  round  as  if  in  torture,  may  have 
been  intended.  This  suits  fia^ray^^6|uv9K,  no  doubt, 
but  not  iva^KiAvTucof. 

9  For  an  account  of  the  complaint,  see  Paul  jI^'n., 
ed.  8yd.  Boo.  i.  p.  682. 

h  In  Chwolson's  Veberreste  d.  AUbab.  IMtratw,  I 
129,  Ibn  W^LhsohUHh^  treatise  oo  poisons  contains 
references  to  several  older  writings  by  authors  of  other 
nations  on  that  sutfject.  His  eommenlat(»-,  J&rbOq&, 
treato  <tf  the  extotenee  and  efbots  of  poisons  and  uiti- 
dotes,  and  in  an  independent  work  of  his  own  thos 
dsesiflefl  the  suttJeot:  (1)  of  poisons  whieh  kill  at 
si^t  (wenn  sle  man  nnr  ansl^t) ;  (2)  of  ttioae  which 
km  through  sound  (BchaU  oder  Unt);  (8)  of  tfaoes 
which  kill  by  smelUng;  (4)  of  those  which  kill  by 
rasehing  the  faiterior  of  the  body ;  (6)  of  those  whieb 
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Tte  biU  or  sting  of  Tenomooa  beasts  oan  hudly 
be  treated  as  a  disease;  but  in  connection  with  the 
'•fierj  (ft.  e.  venomous)  serpents  "  of  Num.  zxi.  6, 
and  the  detiTerance  from  death  of  those  bitten,  it 
desores  a  notice.  Even  the  Talmud  acknowledges 
that  the  healing  power  lay  not  in  the  brazen  ser- 
pent itself,  but  **  as  soon  as  they  feared  the  Most 
High,  and  uplifted  their  hearts  to  their  Heavenly 
Father,  they  were  healed,  and  in  de&ult  of  this  were 
biODgfat  to  nought**  Thus  the  brazen  figure  was 
sjmbolical  only;  or,  according  to  the  lovers  of 
purely  natural  explanation,  was  the  stage-triclc  to 
cover  a  false  miracle.  It  was  customary  to  conae- 
cnte  the  image  of  the  affliction,  either  in  its  cause 
or  hi  its  eflbet,  as  in  the  golden  emerods,  golden 
mice,  of  1  Sam.  ri.  4,  8,  and  in  the  es-votoe  com- 
mon in  Egypt  even  before  the  exodus;  and  these 
may  be  compared  with  this  setting  up  of  the  brazen 
serpent.  Thus  we  have  in  it  only  an  instance  of 
the  current  custom,  fondful  or  superstitious,  being 
sabGmed  to  a  higher  purpose. 

The  bite  of  a  white  she-mule,  perhaps  in  tbe  rut- 
ting season,  is  according  to  the  Talmudists  &tal; 
sad  they  abo  mention  that  of  a  mad  dog,  with  cer- 
tain symptoms  by  which  to  discern  his  state 
{Wnade^tWf  uttvp.  21).  The  scorpion  and  centi- 
pede are  natives  of  the  Levant  (Rev.  ix.  5,  10),  and, 
vitha  huge  variety  of  serpents,  swarm  there.  To 
these,  according  to  Lichtenstein,  should  be  added 
a  TenomoQs  solpuga,*  or  large  spider,  similar  to  the 
(2ilabrian  Tarantula;  but  the  passage  in  Pliny  ^  ad- 
daeed  (^.  N,  xxix.  29),  givea  no  satisfactory  ground 
fcrthe  theory  based  upon  it,  that  its  bite  was  the 
csnse  of  the  emerods.^  It  is,  howe>'er,  remarkable 
tint  Pfiny  mentions  with  some  fullness,  %mu9aran- 
eas—not  a  qiider  resembling  a  mouse,  but  a  mouse 
resembling  a  spider  < — the  shrew-mouse,  aAd  called 
onmciu,  Indorus*'  says  from  this  resemblance,  or 
from  its  eating  spiders.  Its  bite  was  venomous, 
caused  mortification  of  the  part,  and  a  spreading  ul- 
eer  attended  wiUi  inward  griping  pains,  and  when 
cmshed  on  the  wound  was  its  own  beet  antidote.* 

Hie  disease  of  old  age  has  acquired  a  place  in 
BlbGcal  noeok)gy  chiefly  owing  to  the  elegant  alle- 
gory  mto  which  «  The  Preacher*'  throws  the  suc- 
oesMve  tokens  of  the  ra^'age  of  time  on  man  (Eocl. 
.  xS.).  The  symptoms  enumerated  have  each  their 
significance  far  the  physician,  for,  though  his  art 
can  do  little  to  arrest  them,  they  yet  mark  an 
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Ull  bj  coQtaet,  with  special  mention  of  the  pcdsoning 


«  Comp.  Loean,  PkanaHay  ix.  887-8 :  **  Qoiscalcare 
teas  tfswat  solpnga  latebras,**  etc. 

*  Hb  wonls  are :  **  Est  et  focmioamm  genus  vene- 
BBtoB^  DOD  ftnin  Ilalii:  solpagM  Cieero  appeUat." 

«  Hs  says  that  the  solpuga  oauass  such  swellings  on 
the  parts  of  the  famale  oamel,  and  that  thcj  ars  called 

kf  tiM  saaM  wwd  in  Arable  as  the  Heb.  D^^bb^, 
vtifeh  rimply  means  ^  swdUngs."  He  supposes  the 
■eo  might  have  bam  <<  veiaetit  bet  der  BefHedigung 
BslQxfteber  BadfirftdBse.**  He  seems  not  to  have  gtren 
4aB  weight  to  the  expression  of  1  Sam.  tL  5,  '*  mice 
«hleh  oar  the  laiid,"  which  seems  to  distinguish  the 
"lead**  from  the  people  in  a  way  Iktal  to  Uie  inge- 
sieas  notion  he  sapporta.  For  the  mnltiplicatioa  of 
ftiae  and  staUar  ereetures  to  an  extraordinary  and 
Md  degree,  eomp.  Vmto,  Fn^m,  op,  Jin,  "  M.  Yarro 
sotor  e^  a  emdculis  soflbssum  In  Hispani&  oppidum, 
alslpis  to  Ttaeaealli,  ab  ranis  dvitatem  In  GalliA  pul- 
wmy  ah  loeaetts  In  AfHe&,  ex  Gjaro  Qycladum  insuU 

*  Ss  words  are :  ^  Hus  anneus  c^Jus  morsn  aranea 


altered  coLdition  calling  fbr  a  treatment  of  itsovm. 
'*  Tlie  Preacher  "  divides  the  sum  of  human  ex- 
tstenoe  into  that  period  which  involves  every 
mode  of  growth,  and  that  which  involves  every 
mode  of  decline.  The  first  reaches  fK>m  the  point 
of  birth  or  even  of  generation,  onwards  to .  the 
attainment  of  the  "grand  climacteric,"  and  the 
second  fK>m  that  epoch  backwards  through  a  cor- 
responding period  of  decline  till  the  point  of  disso- 
lution is  reached./  This  latter  course  is  marked  in 
metaphor  by  the  darkening  of  the  great  lights  of 
nature,  and  the  ensuing  season  of  life  is  compared 
to  the  broken  weather  of  the  wet  season,  setting  in 
when  summer  is  gone,  when  after  every  shower 
f^h  clouds  are  in  the  sky,  as  contrasted  with  the 
showers  of  other  seasons,  which  pass  away  into 
clearness.  Such  he  means  are  the  ailments  and 
troubles  of  dedming  age,  as  compared  with  thoss 
of  advancing  life.  The  **  keepers  of  the  house  ** 
are  perhaps  the  ribs  whteh  support  the  fhune,  or 
the  arms  and  shoulders  which  enwrap  and  protect 
iL  Their  "  tresnibling,"  especially  that  of  the  arma, 
etc,  is  a  sure  sign  of  vigor  past.  The  "strong 
men  *'  are  its  supporters,  the  lower  limbs  "  bowing 
themselves  **  under  the  wdght  they  once  so  lightly 
bore.  The  "grinding**  hardly  needs  to  be  ex- 
phuned  of  the  teeth  now  become  "few.**  The 
"  lookers  fh>m  the  windows  '*  are  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes,  now  "  darkened,**  as  Isaac*s  were,  and  Eli's; 
and  Moses,  though  spared  the  dimness,  was  yet  in 
that  very  exemption  a  mar\-el  (Cien.  xxvii.,  comp. 
xlriiL  10;  1  Smu.  iv.  15;  Deut.  xxxiv.  7).  The 
"  doors  shut  '*  represent  the  dullness  of  thoee  other 
senses  which  are  the  portals  of  knowledge;  thus 
the  taste  and  smell,  as  in  the  case  of  Bar^llai,  be- 
come impaired,  and  the  ears  stopped  against  sound. 
The  "  rising  up  at  the  voice  of  a  bird  **  portrayi 
the  light,  soon-fleeting,  easily-broken  slumber  of  the 
aged  man ;  or  possibly,  and  more  literally,  actual 
waking  in  the  early  morning,  when  first  the  cock 
crows,  may  be  intended.  The  "daughters  of 
music  brought  k>w,**  suggest  the 

«  Big  manly  roioe 

Now  tnm*d  again  to  childish  treble  ;*' 

and  also,  as  illustrated  again  by  Baizillai,  the  fidlurs 

in  the  discernment  and  the  utterance  of  musical 

notes.     The  fears  of  oM  age  are  next  noticed: 

They  shall  be  afraid  of  thai  which  it  high  ;  **  9  an 


moritur  est  In  SardlnlA  animal  perexlguum  araness 
fona&  qum.soliftiga  didtur,  eo  quod  diem  fhgiat'* 
(Orig.  xil.  8). 

e  As  regards  the  soorplon,  this  belief  and  praottoe 
stiU  prevails  in  Palestfaie.  PUny  says  {H.  N.  xxlx 
27),  after  prescribing  the  ashes  of  a  ram's  hoof,  young 
of  a  weasel,  etc.,  "  si  Jnmenta  momorderit  mas  (t.  e. 
araneus)  recens  cum  sale  imponitar,  ant  ftl  vespertU 
lonis  ex  aceto.  Et  Ipee  mus  araneus  contra  se  n*medlo 
est  divulsus  et  imposltus,"  etc.  In  <xid  climates,  it 
seems,  the  ven<mi  of  the  shrew-mouse  Is  not  percep- 
tible. 

/  These  are  respectlTely  called  the  n**b7rT  "^^ 

and  the  nT^D^TTl  **D**  of  theBabblns(Wunderbar. 
2tes  Heft).  The  same  idea  appears  In  Soph.  IVaeAm. 
ff  Or,  even  more  simply,  these  words  may  be  under 
meaning  that  old  men  have  neither  vigor  nor 
Ineath  for  going  up  hills,  mountains,  or  anything  else 
that  is  *'  high ; "  nay,  fbr  them  the  plain,  even  road 
Its  terrors— they  walk  tfanidly  and  eautkmalj 
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obteure  eipretiioii,  perhaps,  for  what  are  popidarijr 
called  **  nervous "  ierrors,  exaggerating  and  mag- 
nifying ever/  object  of  alarm,  and  **  making,*' 
as  the  saying  is,  **  mountains  of  molehills."  **  Fear 
in  the  way  '*  <>  is  at  first  less  obvious;  but  we  ob- 
serve .that  nothing  unnerves  and  agitates  an  old 
person  more  than  the  prospect  of  a  long  journey. 
Thus  regarded,  it  becomes  a  fine  and  subtile  touch 
in  the  docriptaon  of  decrepitude.  All  readiness  to 
haste  is  arrested,  and  a  numb  despondency  succeeds. 
The  ** flourishing '*  of  "the  almond- tree"  is  still 
more  obscure;  but  we  observe  this  tree  in  Palestine 
blossoming  when  others  show  no  sign  of  vegetation, 
and  when  it  is  dead  winter  all  around  —  no  ill  type, 
perhaps,  of  the  old  man  who  has  survived  his  own 
contemporaries  and  many  of  his  juniors.^  Youth- 
Ail  lusts  die  out,  and  their  organs,  of  which  "  the 
grushopper  **  <*  is  perhaps  a  figure,  are  rehued. 
The  *'  silver  cord  "  may  be  that  of  nervous  sensa- 
tion,<^  or  motion,  or  even  the  spinal  marrow  itself. 
Perhaps  some  incapacity  of  retention  may  be  signi- 
fied by  the  "golden  bowl  broken;  **  the  "pitcher 
broken  at  the  well"  suggests  some  vital  supply 
stopping  at  the  usual  source  —  derangement  per- 
haps of  the  digestion  or  of  the  respiration;  the 
"  wheel  shivered  at  the  cistern,"  conveys,  through 
the  image  of  the  water-lifting  process  fitmiliar  in 
irrigation,  the  notion  of  the  blood,  pumped,  as  it 
were,  through  the  vessels,  and  fertilizing  the  whole 
system;  for  "  the  bkxxl  b  the  life." 

This  careful  register  of  the  tokens  of  decline 
might  lead  us  to  expect  great  care  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  healtli  and  strength;  and  this  indeed  is 
found  to  mark  the  Mosaic  system,  in  the  regulations 
coQceming  diet,  «  the  "  divers  washings,"  and  the 
pollution  imputed  to  a  corpse  —  nay,  even  in  cir- 
cumcision itself!  These  served  not  only  the  cere- 
monial purpose  of  imparting  self-consciousness  to 
the  Hebrew,  and  keeping  him  distinct  fh>m  alien 
admixture,  but  had  a  sanitary  aspect  of  rai«  wis- 
dom, when  we  regard  the  country,  the  climate,  and 
the  age.  The  laws  of  diet  had  the  eflfect  of  tempering 
by  a  just  admixture  of  the  oi^ganio  substances  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  the  regimen  of  He- 
brew fiunilies,  and  thus  providing  for  the  \igor  of 
future  ages,  as  well  as  checking  th^  stimulus  which 
the  predominant  use  of  animal  food  gives  to  the 
passions.  To  these  efi^ts  may  be  ascribed  the 
immunity  often  ei\)oyed  by  the  Hebrew  race/ 
amidst  epidemics  devastating  the  countries  of  their 
sqjoum.  The  best  and  often  the  sole  possible  exer- 
cise of  medicine  is  to  prevent  disease.  Moses  could 
not  legislate  for  cure,  but  his  rules  did  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  what  no  therapeutics  how- 
ever consummate  could  do,  — they  ga\'e  the  best 
security  for  the  public  health  by  provisions  incor- 


o  C<»Bpare  also  periiaps  the  dictum  of  the  slothftil 
man,  Prov.  zxii.  18,  <<  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way/* 
6  In  the  same  strain  Juvenal  (Sat  x.  248-6}  says : 
**  Il«c  data  poena  din  Tircntlbu*,  ut  renoratA 
Semper  cUda  domua,  multia  In  Inetlbiu  inqua 
Perpetuo  moBrora  at  nlgjk  rcate  aencacant.** 
e  Dr.  Mead  (Med.  Saer,  viL)  thinks  that  the  scro- 
tum, swoln  by  a  rupture,  is  perhaps  meant  to  be  typ- 
ified by  the  shape  of  the  grasshopper.    He  renders  the 

Hebrew  3jpn  bj/DP.'*')  after  the  LXX.  iwmr 
Xw^4  oxp^,  vulg.  impingutibUm-  loctuta.  Ctnnp. 
Hot.  Odes,  U.  zl.  7,  8. 

d  We  find  hints  ct  the  nerves  proeeeding  in  pairs 
from  the  brain,  both  In  the  TUmndical  wrtttts  and  In 
MetKus.    Bee  below  In  the  text 
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puated  in  the  public  economy.  Whether  we  to> 
gard  the  bws  which  secluded  the  leper,  as  deeigned 
to  prevent  infection  or  repress  the  dread  of  it,  their 
wisdom  is  nearly  equal,  for  of  all  terrors  the  imagin- 
ary are  the  most  terrible.  The  laws  restricting  mar- 
riage have  in  general  a  similar  tendency,  degeneracy 
being  the  pemilty  of  a  departure  from  those  which 
forbid  commixture  of  near  kin.  Michel  L^vy  re- 
marks on  the  salubrious  tendency  of  the  bw  of 
marital  separation  (Lev.  xv.)  imposed  (Uvy,  TraUi 
ifHyffiine,  p.  8).  The  precept  also  concerning 
purity  on  the  necessary  occasions  in  a  desert  en- 
campment (Deut  xxiii.  12-14),  eqjoinhig  the  n- 
turn  of  the  elements  of  productiveness  to  the  scmI, 
woukl  probably  become  the  basts  of  the  municipal 
reguUtions  having  for  their  object  a  similar  purity 
in  towns.  The  consequences  oi  its  neglect  in  such 
encampments  is  shown  by  an  example  quoted  by 
Michel  L^vy,  as  mentioned  by  M.  de  Lamartine 
{ib,  8,  9).  Length  of  life  was  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  divine  fitvor,  and  the  divine  legislator  had  pointed 
out  the  means  of  ordinarily  insuring  a  fbUer  mea- 
sure of  it  to  the  people  at  large  than  couM,  accord- 
ing to  physical  laws,  otherwise  be  hoped  for.  Per- 
hi^  the  extraordinary  means  taken  to  prokmg  vital- 
ity may  be  referred  to  this  source  (1  K.  i.  3),  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  case  of  David  s^uld  be 
deemed  a  singular  one.  We  may  also  compare  the 
apparent  influence  of  vital  warmth  enhanced  to  a 
miraculous  degree,  but  having,  perhaps,  a  physiod 
Uw  as  its  hasis,  in  the  cases  of  El^ah,  Eli^  and 
the  sons  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath,  and  the 
Shunammite.  WundertMr^  has  collected  several 
examples  of  such  influence  similarly  exerted,  which 
however  he  seems  to  exaggerate  to  an  absurd  pitch. 
Yet  it  would  seem  not  against  analogy  to  suppoee, 
that,  as  pernicious  exhalations,  miasmata,  etc.,  may 
pass  fhrna  the  sick  and  afifect  the  healthy,  so  thc^^ 
shoukl  be  a  reciprocal  action  in  &vor  of  health. 
The  climate  of  Palestine  •ffbrded  a  great  range  of 
temperature  within  a  narrow  compass,  —  e.  g,  a  long 
sea-coast,  a  long  deep  valley  (that  of  the  Jordan), 
^  broad  flat  phun  (Esdraelon),  a  large  portion  of 
table-land  (Judah  and  Ephraim),  and  the  higher 
ele\-ations  of  Carmel,  Tabor,  the  lesser  and  greater 
Hermon,  etc.  Thus  it  partakes  of  nearly  lUl  sup- 
portable climates.*  In  October  its  rainy  season 
begins  with  moist  westerly  winds.  In  November 
the  trees  are  bare.  In  December  snow  and  ice  are 
often  found,  but  never  lie  long,  and  only  during  the 
north  wind*8  pre%'alence.  The  cold  disappears  at 
the  end  of  February,  and  the  "  latter  rain  "  sets  in, 
Uwting  through  Mtfch  to  the  middle  of  April,  when 
thunder-storms  are  common,  torrents  sweD,  and  the 
heat  rises  in  the  k>w  grounds.  At  the  end  of  April 
the  hot  season  begins,  but  preserves  moderatkm  till 


«  Michel  L^vy  quotes  HalI4  ss  acknowledging  the 
salutary  character  of  the  prohibition  to  cat  pork,  whkh 
he  sajs  is  "  tniet  4  nne  alt^ratkm  du  tlnsu  gralsseux 
trie  analogue  4  la  degeD^resoence  Upreuae." 

/  nils  was  said  of  the  Jews  in  London  during  the 
cholera  attack  of  1849. 

ff  BMiscK-Talmtid.  Med.  2tes  Heft,  L  D.  pp.  15-17. 
He  speaks  of  the  result  ensuing  tnm  shaking  hands 
with  one*8  friends,  etc. 

h  The  possenlon  of  an  abundance  of  salt  tended  to 
banish  much  disease  (Ps.  Iz.  (title) ;  2  Bam.  viH.  18 ;  1 
Chr.  ZTlii.  12).  Salt-pits  (Zeph.  U.  9)  are  still  dug  by 
the  Arabs  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  For  the  use 
of  salt  to  a  new-born  inluit,  Es.  zvL  4,  eonp.  Qalen 
d*  Sanii,  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 
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Jane,  tkeooe  tiU  Sqitomber  booomes  extreme;  and 
during  all  this  period  rain  leldom  occora,  but  often 
Wavy  dewa  pimil.  In  September  it  commences 
to  be  oool,  fitat  at  night,  and  sometimet  the  rain 
begins  toMattiieendofit.  The  migration  with 
the  season  (Wmu  an  inland  to  a  sea-coast  position, 
from  low  to  high  groond,  etc,  was  a  point  of  social 
development  never  systematicallj  reached  daring 
tlie  Scriptural  history  of  Palestine.  But  men  in- 
bsbitlng  the  same  regions  for  centuries  could  hardly 
fiul  to  notice  the  connection  between  the  air  and 
moistnre  of  a  place  and  human  health,  and  those 
favored  by  circumstances  would  certainly  turn  their 
knowledge  to  aceounU  The  Talmudists  spealc  of 
the  north  wind  as  preservative  of  life,  and  the  south 
sad  east  winds  as  exhaustive,  but  the  south  as  the 
most  hMupportable  of  aU,  condng  hot  and  dry  from 
the  deserts,  producing  abortion,  tainting  the  babe 
jet  unborn,  and  corroding  the  pearls  in  the  sea. 
Farther,  they  dissuade  from  performing  dreumcis- 
ioo  or  veneeeoUon  during  its  prevalence  (Jebamoth, 
78a,  <9K  Wnnderbar,  Stes  Heft,  IL  A.),  It  i» 
itated  that  ^  the  marrkige4wd  placed  between  north 
and  south  will  be  blessed  with  male  issue*' 
iBvwkothj  14,  ib.),  which  may,  Wunderbar  thinks, 
be  mterpceted  of  the  temperature  when  moderate, 
and  in  neither  extreme  (which  these  winds  respeet- 
Mj  represent),  as  most  fitvoruig  fecundity.  If  the 
jset  be  so,  it  is  more  probably  related  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  magnetism,  in  connection  with  which 
the  same  theory  has  been  lately  revived.  A  num- 
ber of  precepts  are  given  by  the  same  authorities 
m  reference  to  health,  e.  g.  eating  slowly,  not  con- 
tractmg  a  sedentary  haUt,  rq;ularity  in  natural 
operations,  ebeerfnlness  of  temperament,  due  sleep 
(cspedafly  early  morning  sleep  is  recommended), 
botnoi  soomolence  by  day  (Wunderbar,  uA  $vp,). 

Hk  rite  of  drenmHsion,  besides  iu  special  sur- 
gical operation,  deserves  some  notice  in  connection 
with  the  general  question  of  the  health,  lougerity, 
sad  fecmMtity  of  the  race  with  whoee  history  it  is 
idmtiiisd.  Besides  being  a  mark  of  the  covenant 
and  a  ^mbol  of  purity,  it  was  perhaps  abo  a  pro- 
test sg^hist  the  phallus-worship,  whioB  has  a  re- 
mote antiquity  in  the  corruption  of  manlund,  and 
of  whidi  we  have  some  trace  m  the  Egyptian  myth 
of  OHris.  It  has  been  asserted  also  (Wunderbar, 
ates  H^  p.  85),  that  H  distinetiy  contributed  to 
faicRBse  the  fruitfrdness  of  the  raoe,  and  to  check 
inordinaia  desires  in  the  individual.  Its  beneficial 
cAets  m  saeh  a  climate  aa  that  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
IS  tcufing  to  promote  clsanliness,  to  prevent  or  re- 
dnee  irritetion,  and  thereby  to  stop  Uw  way  against 
various  disorden,  have  been  the  sut)|eot  of  comment 
to  various  writera  on  hygiene.^  In  particukr  a 
i  and  aometimes  fetal  kind  of  boil  ( pky- 
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Sm  soom  maiks  in  Mlehel  JArj^  IMU  (PJfy- 
tj  Paris,  1880 :  "  RIen  da  plus  rebutant  que  cette 
)  Ai  BMJpiopraM,  rien  da  plus  fevorable  au  (tovel- 
a  syphiUtlqoas.''    drcumcislon 
beaMlebealaoptaelloadainonstha  native  of  Mad 
ear,  *<  qui  na  pandMent  avdr  aucune  notton  dn 
dana  al  do  Hahomettane  *'  (p.  11,  note). 
Tlwet  is  a  good  modern  aeoount  of  droumclrico 
ks  IMlin  Mtdieal  Pns$^  May  19,  1868,  by  Dr. 
ffifsefafeld  (from  Oaterekk.  Zntsehnji). 

«  Xaown  as  the  "^'^t  *  ^"""^  meaning  <<out." 

'  OaOid  the  7**'19,  from  T^Q,  **  to  expose." 

from  yi{D,  "to  suek.*>    This 


mosif  9ndpar<g9hffnwtis)  is  mentioned  as  dccurring 
commonly  in  those  regions,  but  only  to  the  uncir- 
cumdsed.  It  is  stated  by  Josephus  (CorU.  Ap.  ii. 
13)  that  Apion,  against  whom  he  wrote,  having  at 
firrt  derided  circumcision,  was  circumcised  of  ne- 
oessity  by  reason  of  such  a  boil,  of  which,  after 
suffering  great  pain,  be  died.  Philo  also  appears 
to  speak  oS  the  same  benefit  when  lie  speaks  of  the 
"  anthrax  "  infesting  those  who  retain  the  foreskin. 
Medical  authorities  hare  also  stated  that  the  ca- 
padty  of  imbibing  syphilitic  rims  is  less,  and 
that  this  has  been  proved  experimentally  by  com- 
paring Jewish  with  other,  e.  g.  Christian  popula- 
tions (Wunderbar,  8tes  Heft,  p.  27).  The  opera- 
tion itself  6  consisted  of  originally  a  mere  « incision; 
to  which  a  further  stripping  <<  off  the  skin  from  the 
pert,  and  a  custom  of  sucking «  the  blood  from  the 
wound  was  in  a  later  period  added,  owing  to  the 
attempts  of  Jews  of  the  Maccabean  period,  and 
later  (1  Mace  i.  16;  Joeeph.  AnL  xii.  6,  §  1: 
comp.  1  Cor.  viL  18)  to  cultivate  heathen  praotiees. 
[CiROUMCisioK.]  The  reduction  of  the  remab- 
ing  portion  cf  U»  prapuihtm  after  the  more  simple 
operation,  so  as  to  cover  what  it  had  exposed, 
known  as  tpi^Mismtu^  accomplished  by  the  ebstidty 
of  the  skin  itself,  was  what  thb  anti-Judaic  prac 
tice  sought  to  eflsict,  and  what  the  later,  more  com 
plicated  and  severe,  operation  frustrated.  To  these 
were  sut^ined  the  use  of  the  warm«bath,  before 
and  after  the  operation,  pounded  cummin  as  a  styp- 
tic, and  a  mixture  of  wine  and  oil  to  heal  the 
wound.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  tightly  swathed 
rollers  which  formed  the  first  covering  of  the  new- 
bom  child  (lAike  ii.  7)  are  still  retained  among 
modem  Jews  at  the  circumcision  of  a  chikl,  efifec- 
tually  preventing  any  movement  of  the  body  or 
limbs  (Wunderbar/ p.  29).  No  suigical  operation 
beyond  this  finds  a  place  in  Holy  S^ipture,  unless 
indeed  that  adverted  to  under  the  article  Eunuch. 
[EuKUCH.]  The  Tahnudists  speak  of  two  opera- 
tions to    assist    burth,  one  known  as   Hl^^np 

]3nn  {gaslrotonua)^  and  intended  to  assist 
parturitbn,  not  necessarily  fetal  to  the  mother; 

the  other  known  as  ^IDIirr  ni^^Tp  {hytUroto- 
miaj  iectio  coBtarw),  which  was  sddom  practiced 
save  in  the  case  of  death  in  the  crisis  of  hbor,  or 
if  attempted  on  the  living,  was  dther  fetal,  or  at 
least  destractive  of  the  powen  of  maternity.  An 
operation  is  also  mentioned  by  the  same  author- 
ities  having  for  its  olgect  the  extraction  piecemeal 
of  an  otherwise  inextricable  foetus  {Hid.  pp.  53, 
Ac).  Wunderbar  enumerates  from  the  Mishna 
and  Tahnud  fifty-six  surgical  instruments  or  pieces 
of  apparatus;  of  these,  however,  the  following  only 
are  at  all  alluded  to  in  Scripture.^    A  cutting  iu- 


/  This  writer  gives  a  ftiU  aoeonnt  of  tha  eotixe 
process  a*  now  In  practice,  with  iUostratkms  from  the 
ToriUsh  mode  of  operating,  gathered.  It  seems,  fhxn 
a  firagment  <^  a  rare  work  on  the  healing  art  by  an 
anonymous  Turkith  author  of  the  16th  century,  in 
the  public  Ubrary  at  Leipdc.  Tha  Persians,  Tarters, 
etB.,  have  ftimished  bim  wite  Aarther  illustrations. 

9  Tet  it  by  no  means  follows  thet  the  rest  were  not 
known  in  Boriptnial  thnes,  *tit  being  a  well-known 
feet  In  the  history  of  Inventioos  that  many^  nsefril  dis- 
eoverfes  have  long  been  kept  as  femily  secrets.**  Thus 
an  obatetrioal  foroeps  was  found  in  a  house  excavated 
at  Pompdi,  though  the  Qreeks  and  Bonans,  so  fer  as 
their  medical  works  show,  were  unaoqualnted  with 
(AsM^  A.  I.  668,  ed.  Sydenham  See.). 
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•trament,  called  "Tl^,  suppoied  a  "shMp  stone  '* 
(Ex.  iv.  25).  Such  was  probably  the  JBthiopian 
•tone  '*  menUoned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  86),  and  Pliny 
speaks  of  what  he  calls  Testa  $amia^  as  a  sim- 
ilar implement.  Zipporah  seems  to  have  caught 
up  the  first  instrument  which  came  to  hand  in  her 
apprehension  for  the  life  of  her  husband.  The 
wknife**  (nbSMD)  of  Josh.  ▼.  8  was  probably  a 
more  refined  instrument  for  the  same  purpose.  An 
«*awl"  0?Sna)  is  mentionod  (Ex.  xxi.  6)  as 
used  to  bore  through  the  ear  of  the  bondman  who 
reAiaed  release,  and  ii  supposed  to  have  been  a  sur- 
gieal  instrument 

A  seat  of  delivery  called  in  Scripture  Q**33H, 

Ex.  L  16,  by  the  Taknndiite  *na7C  (eomp.  3  K. 
xix.  8),  **  the  stools;  **  but  some  have  doubted 
whether  the  word  used  by  Moses  does  not  mean 
rather  the  uterus  itself  as  that  which  moulds  ^  and 
shapes  the  Infiuit.  DeUvery  upon  a  seat  or  stool 
is,  however,  a  common  pracUoe  in  France  at  this 
day,  and  also  in  Palestine. 

The  ^  roller  to  bind  "  of  Ea.  xxx.  SI  was  for  a 
broken  limb,  as  still  used.  Similar  bands  wx>und 
with  the  most  precise  aoeoraey  inrolve  the  mum 
mies. 

A  scraper  (D'^n),  for  which  the  "  potsherd  *'  of 
Job  was  a  substitute  (Job  IL  8). 

Ex.  xxx.  2.3-5  is  a  prescription  in  form.  It  may 
be  worth  while  also  to  enumerate  the  leading  sub 
stances  which,  according  to  Wunderbar,  composed 
the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Talmudists  —  a  much 
more  limited  one  —  which  will  afford  some  insight 
Into  the  distance  which  separates  them  from  the 
leaders  of  Greek  medicine.  Besides  such  ordinary 
appliances  as  water,  wine  (Luke  x.  34),  beer,  vin- 
egar, honey,  and  milk,  various  oils  are  found ;  as 
opobalsamumi*  C«bahn  of  Gilead**),  the  oil  of 
olive,^  myrrh,  roee,  palma  christi,  walnut,  sesamum, 
eokxsynth,  and  fish;  figs  (2  K.  xx.  7), dates,  apples 
(Cant.  ii.  5),  pomegranates,  pistachio-nuts,''  and 
almonds  (a  produce  of  Syria,  but  not  of  Egypt, 
Gen.  xliii.  11);  wheat,  barley,  and  various  other 
giains;  gariic,  leeks,  onions,  and  some  other  com- 
mon heri>s;  mustard,  pepper,  coriander  seed,  gin- 
gei,  preparations  of  beet,  fish,  etc,  steeped  in  wine 
or  vinegar;  whey,  eggs,  salt,  wax,  and  suet  (in 
phdsters),  gall  of  fish  «  (Tob.  vL  8,  xi.  11),  ashes, 
cowdung,  eto.;  ftsting-sallva,/  urine,  bat's  bkxxl, 
and  the  foUowing  rarer  herlis,  etc:  ammeuuiofi, 
menia  gemtitU^  safflvn,  mandnigora,  Lawtoma  ^ 
Mota  (Arab.  a/Aemia),  juniper,  broom,  poppy,  acada, 
pine,  kveoder  or  rosemary,  ck>ver-root,  jv^uh,  hys- 
sop, fern,  tamptwAum^  milk-thistle,  laurel,  Eruca 
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iiNinilif,abiynth,  jasmine,  nanasBOs,  madder,  eiifled 
mint,  fennel,  endive,  oil  of  cotton,  myrtle,  myrrh, 
akes,  sweet  cane  {Acorv%  calamm),  cinnamon,  on. 
nella  alba,  cassia,  Wnntun,  gnUfomtm,  firankin- 
cense,  iiorax,  naiti,  gum  of  \-arious  trees,  mudE, 
btaUa  bytaiUma;  and  theae  minerals  —  bitumen, 
natrum,  borax,  ahun,  day,  agtites,^  quicksilver, 
lithaige,  yelk>w  arsenic  The  foUowing  prepara- 
tions were  also  well  known:  rAermcos,  an  antidote 
prepared  from  serpento;  various  medidnai  drinks,  ' 
c  g.  from  the  firuit-bearing  rosemary;  deooetion 
of  wine  with  vegetablet;  mixture  of  wine,  honey, 
and  pepper;  of  oil,  wine,  and  water;  of  asparagus 
and  other  roota  steeped  hi  wine;  emetics,  purging 
draughts,  soporifics,  potions  to  produce  abortioii  or 
fruitAilness;  and  various  salves,  some  used  ooamet- 
ically,*  e.  ^.  to  remore  hair;  some  for  wounds,  and 
other  ii\jinries.<  The  forms  of  medicamento  were 
cataplasm,  electuary,  Ihiiment,  plaister  (Is.  L  6; 
Jer.  viU.  22,  xivi.  11,  IL  8;  Joseph.  B.  J,  i.  33, 
§  5),  powder,  inAision,  decoction,  essence,  symp, 
mixture. 

An  occasional  traee  oocun  of  some  chemical 
knowledge,  e.  ^.  the  caldnation  of  the  gold  by 
Moses;  theeObctof  ^Tinegarupon  nitue  *' <:  (Ex. 
xxxii.  20;  Prov.  xxv.  20;  comp.  Jer.  ii.  22);  the 
mention  of  *'  the  apothecary  "  (Ex.  xxx.  35;  EocL 
X.  1),  and  of  the  merchant  in  *«  powders  **  (Cant, 
iii.  6),  shows  that  a  distinct  and  important  branch 
of  trade  was  set  up  hi  these  wares,  in  which,  aa  at 
a  modem  druggist's,  articles  of  luxuiy,  ete.,  are 
combined  with  the  remedies  of  sicknesB;  sceftntber, 
Wunderbar,  Istes  Heft,  pp.  78,  ad  Jin.    Among  the 
most  fevorite  of  external  remedies  has  always  httaa 
the  bath.    As  a  preventive  of  numerous  diaorden 
ite  viitnes  were  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
scrupulous  leritical  bathings  prescribed  by  Moare 
wouk)  merely  ei\)oin  the  continuance  of  a  practice 
femiliar  to  the  Jews,  from  the  example  espednUy  ol 
the  priests  hi  that  country.    Besides  the  stgnifi- 
cance  of  moral  purity  wliioh  it  carried,  the  use  of 
the  bath  checked  the  tendency  to  become  andean 
by  violent  perspirations  from  within  and  effluvia 
firom  witboat;  it  kept  the  porous  system  in  play, 
and  stopped  the  outset  of  much  disease.     In  order 
to  make  the  sanction  of  health  more  solemn,  most 
oriental  nations  hare  enforced  purificatory  rites  by 
religkMis  mandates  —  and  so  the  Jews.    A  tivntise 
colfoting  all  the  dicte  of  andent  medidne  on  tlie 
use  of  the  bath  has  been  eurrent  ever  since  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  under  the  title  De  Bulneit.    Ac- 
cording to  it  Hippocrates  and  (Salai  prescribe  the 
bath  msdidnally  in  perlpneumonhi  rather  than  in 
buining  fever,  as  tending  to  allay  the  pain  of  the 
sides,  chest,  and  back,  promoting  various  secre- 
tions, removing  budtude,  and    suppling  jmnts. 
A  hot  bath  is  recommended  for  those  sufftring 


«  In  Jer.  xvlU.  8  the  same  word  appears,  rendered 
"  wheels  **  in  the  A.  T. ;  margin,  **  ftames  or  soatii ;  ^ 
that  which  gives  shape  to  the  work  of  the  potter. 

h  See  Tadt  Hi$t.  r.  7,  and  OrdU's  note  ad  lot. 

c  Tadtus,  ibid,  r.  6. 

d  Commeoded  by  PUny  as  a  spedflo  Ibr  the  bite  of 
a  serpent  (PUn.  H.  N.  xxitt.  78). 

«  Rhaaes  speaks  of  a  fish  named  «a6ot,  the  gall  of 
whieh  healed  hiflamed  eyes  (Ix.  27) ;  and  PUqy  says, 
«  GalUooymi  fel  deatrioee  saaat  et  eames  oonloram 
supervaeuM  coosuadt "  (N.  H.  zxzli.  24). 

/  Oomp.  Mark  vUl.  28,  John.  Iz.  6 ;  also  the  men- 
tion by  Tkdtns  {Hiat.  It.  81)  of  a  raqoesl  made  of 
fespMlaa  at  ▲lexandt^    Galen  (Ot  aimpi.  FactOt. 


1. 10)  and  Pliny  {H.  N,  xzvHi.  7)  ascribe  similar  -wir- 
toes  to  It 

0  Said  by  Pliny  to  be  a  spedflo  sgainst  abortton 
{N.  H.  XXX.  44). 

k  AntJmooy  was  and  Is  used  as  a  dye  for  tbe  eiye. 
lids,  the  kokoL  See  BoeenmiiUer  in  tbe  Bibheal  Cbfr- 
inttf  xzvii.  65. 

'  The  Arabs  suppose  that  a  comeUan  stone  (th« 
Sardius  lapi$,  Bs.  xxvill.  18,  bnt  In  Joseph.  Ant.  ili. 
7,  }  5,  Amfeayz),  laid  on  a  fresh  wound,  will  stej 
hemorrhage. 


*  njlj  meaniof  natron:  the  JSgypdan  kind  vtm 
found  In  'two  lakes  between  Naukiatis  and  Memphis 
(JHW.  Oab.  zzviL  p.  7W      - 
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ftom  Sckem  {De  Bain.  464).  Thoie,  oo  tbe  eon- 
tnrjy  wbo  lM?e  looteoeM  of  the  boireb,  who  are 
bogoid,  kwthe  Ibeir  fiwd,  are  trouhled  with  oaiuea 
«r  bife,  shouki  doI  ofe  it»  m  neither  thoold  the 
epileptic  After  exhausting  joaroey*  in  the  aun 
the  bath  ia  commeoded  aa  the  reitorative  of  moLs- 
tura  to  the  frmme  (459-458).  The  four  ol^jects 
which  aoeient  authoritiea  chiefly  propoaed  to  attain 
bj  bathing  are —  1,  to  warm  and  diatil  the  ele- 
menti  of  the  body  throughout  the  whole  frame,  to 
equaHxe  whatever  ia  abnormal,  to  rarefy  the  akin, 
and  promote  evacnationa  through  it;  8,  to  reduce 
a  dry  to  a  moister  habit;  3  (the  cold-bath),  to 
cool  the  frame  and  brace  it;  4  (the  warm-bath), 
a  ludoriae  to  expel  cold.  Exerdae  before  bathing 
b  reeommended,  and  in  the  aeaaon  from  April  till 
Norember  induaiTe  it  is  the  moat  conducive  to 
health;  if  it  be  kept  up  in  the  other  months  it 
ihouki  thea  be  but  onoe  a  week,  and  that  fitting. 
Of  natural  waters  some  are  nitrous,  some  saline, 
some  alumlnoua,'*  some  sulphureous,  some  bitu- 
minous, some  oopperish,  some  ferruginous,  and 
some  oompomided  of  these.  Of  all  the  natural 
vaten  the  power  is,  oo  the  whole,  desfeeant  and 
calcfrdant;  and  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  thoee 
of  a  humid  and  coU  habit  Pliny  (ff.  N,  xzxi.) 
gires  the  fbUest  extant  account  of  the  thermal 
^viogs  of  the  ancients  {PauL  JSgm.  ed.  Sydenh. 
Soc  i.  71).  Avioenna  gives  precepts  kr  salt  and 
ether  minwal  batha;  the  former  he  recommends  in 
esss  of  scurvy  and  itching,  aa  rarefying  the  skin, 
and  altowarda  coadeoKng  it  Water  roedksated 
with  alum,  natron,  sulphur,  naphtha,  iron,  litharge, 
vitriol,  and  vinegar,  are  also  specified  by  him. 
FrietioQ  and  unetkm  are  prescribed,  and  a  caution 
given  againat  staying  too  king  in  the  water  (»Mr/. 
3»-d40;  oomp.  Aetius,  de  Bain,  It.  484).  A  sick 
bather  shouki  lie  quiet,  and  aUow  others  to  rub  and 
anoint  him,  and  use  no  strigil  (the  common  inatru- 
ment  for  scraping  the  skin),  but  a  sponge  (456). 
Hfiim^^tiVrf  chiefly  foUowing  Galen,  recommends 
the  bath,  e^edally  for  phthisis  hi  the  aged,  as 
being  a  caae  of  dryness  vrith  cokl  habit,  and  to  a 
hectic  fever  patient  as  being  a  caae  of  dryness  with 
hoi  habit;  alao  in  eases  of  ephemenl  and  tertian 
ferai,  under  certain  restrictiona,  and  in  putrid 
fevcn,  with  the  caution  not  to  incur  shivering. 
Bathiag  is  dangen>ns  to  those  who  fed  pain  in  the 
hver  after  eating.  He  adds  cautkms  regarding  the 
kind  of  water,  but  theae  rebte  chiefly  to  water  for 
drinUng(i)eBa6i.  438,430).  The  bath  of  oil  was 
formed,  aceording  to  Galen  and  AeUus,  by  adding 
the  f^  part  of  heated  oil  to  a  water-bath.  Joae- 
pbus  ipe^  (B.  J.  L  33, 1  5)  aa  though  oU  had, 
in  Berod*a  case,  been  uaed  pure. 

Tliere  were  special  oecaakms  on  which  the  bath 
waa  eeremooiaUy  eqjoined,  after  a  leprous  eruption 
healed,  after  the  coqjugal  act,  or  an  involuntary 
cndnioo,  or  any  gonorThaal  diachaige,  after  men- 
strastioo,  ehttd-bed,  or  touching  a  corpse;  so  for 
tibe  priests  before  and  during  their  times  of  office 
SDch  a  duty  was  prescribed.  [Baths.]  The 
Pharisees  and  Easoies  aimed  at  scrupulous  strict- 
acas  of  an  such  rulea  (Matt  zr.  3;  Mark  viL  5; 
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Luke  xi  88).  River- bathing^  was  common,  but 
houses  soon  began  to  iochide  a  bath-room  (Lev.  xv. 
13;  3  K.  V.  10;  3  Sam.  xi.  3;  Susaima,  p.  15). 
Vapor-baths,  as  among  the  Romans,  were  latteriy 
included  in  these,  as  well  as  hot  and  cold-bath 
apparatus,  and  the  use  of  perfbmes  and  oils  after 
quitting  it  was  everywhere  diffbsed  (Wunderbar, 
2(c«  Uc^  ii.  B. ).  The  vapor  was  sometimes  sought 
to  be  inhaled,  though  this  was  reputed  mischievoui 
to  the  teeth.  It  was  deemed  healthiest  after  a 
warm  to  take  also  a  cokl  bath  {Paul  jEgin.  ed. 
Sydenh.  Soc.  L  68 ).  The  Talmud  has  it  —  "Whoso 
takes  a  warm-bath,  and  does  not  also  drink  there- 
upon some  warm  water,  is  like  a  stove  hot  only  horn 
without  but  not  heated  also  fh>m  within.  Whoso 
bathes  and  does  not  withal  anoint  is  like  the  liquor 
outside  a  vat  Whoso  having  had  a  warm-bath 
does  not  also  immediately  pour  cold  water  over 
him,  is  like  an  iron  made  to  glow  iu  the  fire,  but 
not  thereafter  hardened  in  the  water.'*  This  suc- 
cession of  cold  water  to  hot  vapor  is  commonly 
practiced  in  Russian  and  Polish  baths,  and  is  said 
to  contribute  much  to  robust  health  (Wuuderbar, 
tWt/.). 

Besides  the  usual  authorities  on  Hebrew  antk)ul 
ties,  Tahnudical  and  modem,  Wunderiiar  (!"(«• 
Heft,  pp.  57-69)  has  compiled  a  ooUection  of 
writers  on  the  special  subject  of  Scriptural  etc. 
medicine,  including  its  psycbofogical  and  botanical 
aspects,  as  also  its  political  relations:  a  distinct 
section  of  thirteen  monographs  treats  of  the  leprosy ; 
and  every  various  disease  mentioned  in  Scripture 
appears  elaborated  in  one  or  more  such  short  trea- 
tises. Those  out  of  the  whole  number  which  appear 
most  generally  in  esteem,  to  judge  from  references 
made  to  them,  are  the  following:  — 

RoaenmiiUer^s  Natwral  ffUtary  of  the  Bible,  in 
the  BibHeal  Cabinet,  vol.  xxvii.  De  Wette,  Hebrd- 
iieh-jUdi$eh€Archdiiloffie,^^lb.  (^ahnet,  Augus- 
tin.  La  Midedne  ei  le$  Medidnt  de$  anc.  Hebreux, 
in  his  Omm.  HUeraL,  Paris,  1724,  vol.  v.  Idem, 
Diatertation  tw  la  Stieur  du  Sang^  Luke  xxlL  43, 
44.  Pruner,  Krankheiten  dee  Oritnts,  Sprengel, 
Kurt,  Dt  medic  Ebrceorum,  Halle,  1789,  8vo. 
Also,  idem,  Beitrdge  saw  Geichichte  der  Medidny 
Halle,  1794,  8to.  Idem,  Vtrauck  einer  pragm. 
Getckidiie  der  Arzeneikunde,  Halle,  1793-1803, 
1831.  Also  the  hst  editfon  by  Dr.  Rosenbaum, 
Leipng,  1846,  8vo.  L  §§  87-45.  Idem,  //tstor.  JUi 
Herbar,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Flora  BibUca,  Bartholin!, 
Thom.,  De  ntorbit  biblicie,  miscellanea  medico,  in 
Ugolini,  vol  XXX.  p.  1531.  Idem,  Pnralytici  twvi 
Tetlamenti,  in  UgoUni,  vol.  xxx.  p.  1459.  Schnddt, 
Job.  Jac,  BibUeeher  Medicm,  Zullichau,  1743, 
8vo.  p.  761.  Kail,  De  moHn*  eacerdiH,  V,  T,  Hafii. 
1745,  4to.  Reinhard,Chr.Tob.Ephr.,^i6e/!bvm^- 
Aet^en,  wekke  im  AUen  Tettamente  vorkommen, 
books  L  and  ii.  1767,  8vo,  p.  384;  book  v.  1768, 
8vo,  p.  344.  Shapter,  Thomas,  Medica  Sacra,  or 
Short  Eapoatiom  of  the  more  important  Di$ea»e$ 
mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writinge,  London,  1834. 
Wunderbar,  R.  J.,  Biblisch-talmudieche  Afedicin, 
in  4  parts,  Riga,  1850-53,  8vo.  Also  new  series, 
1857.    Celsius,  01.,  Bierobotanieon  s.  de  planiit 


•  Dr.  Adams  {FamL  JEgm.  ed.  8yd.  Soe.  1.  72)  says 
ttatthaaloB  of  the  aacfents  found  in  mineral  springs 
saaaol  have  been  the  atma  of  modem  conuneroe,  sinoe 
Ik  is  veiy  m^y  to  be  dstoelsd  there;  but  the  almmen 
N,  or  hair  atom,  aaU  to  eoasist  ehicfly  of  the 
I  ef  aMgnasia  aad  taen.  The  fonner  cxiats, 
»,  fas  9«at  ahaadanee  ia  the  alaaiiBeas  speing 


of  ttie  Isle  of  Wight    The  andent  nitre  or  natron  wai 
a  native  eartwnate  of  soda  {ibid.). 

6  The  ease  of  Naaman  may  be  paralleled  bj  Herod, 
iv.  90,  where  we  read  of  the  Teams,  a  tributary  of  the 
Hebros— \tfyrr«4  «Tiwt  vorofCMr  ipivrxtt^  ra  rt  oAAa 
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Sdjrai  Scriptmra  dmertadonet  brevet,  2  ptrta, 
UpHa.1/45, 1747,  8vo;  Amstelod.  1748.  Bochmrt, 
Sim.,  Hierotoictm  t,  biparUtum  opus  dt  animalilmt 
Sacra  Scriptura,  London,  1666,  fbl.;  Francf.  1675, 
foL  Also  edited  by,  and  with  the  notes  of,  Ern. 
F.  C.  KosenniiUler,  Lips.  1793,  8  vols.  4to.  Spen- 
cer, De  Ugibut  Hebrmorum  rituaHbut^  Tiibingen, 
1732,  fol.  ReinhanI,  Mich.  H.,  De  dbU  Hebrm- 
ortun  prohibitit;  Diet,  I.  re^MH,  8eb.  M&Uer^ 
Viteb.  1697,  4to;  Diet.  II.  reepofL  Chr.  LUke, 
ibid.  1697, 4to.  EscbenbcMsh,  Chr.  Ebrenfr.,  Pn>5rr. 
de  l^n-a  JudaoruMy  Rostock,  1774,  4to,  in  his 
Scripta  medic.  biU.  pp.  17-41.  Schilling,  G.  G., 
De  lepra  commenttiiionetf  rec  J.  D.  Hahn,  Lugd. 
Bat  1788,  8to.  Chamseru,  R.,  Reckerchet  tur  U 
virilabU  caradkre  de  la  lipre  det  HibrevK,  in 
Mem.  de  la' Soc  medic  d^ntUation  de  Parity 
1810,  iii.  835.  Reintion  ehirurgicaU  de  tArmee 
de  fOnent,  Paris,  1804.  Wedel,«  Geo.  W.,  De 
Iqtra  in  tacrit^  Jena,  1715,  4to,  in  his  ExerciUU. 
med.  pkilohg.  Cent.  II.  dec.  4,  S.  93-107.  Idem, 
De  morb.  Bitha,  Jena,  1692,  4to,  in  his  ExerdL 
med.  philoL  Cent  I.  Dec  7.  Idem,  De  morbo 
Jvrand  exerdL  /.,  //.  Jen.  1717,  4to,  in  his 
ICaeerdi.  med.  philuL  Cent.  II.  Dec  5.  Idem,  De 
Saulo  energumeno,  Jena,  1685,  in  his  ExeicUaU 
med.  philoL  Cent.  I.  dec.  II.  Idem,  De  morbit 
tenum  SolomonoMy  Jen.  1686,  4to,  in  his  Exercit. 
med.phiL  CenL  I.  Dec  3.  Uchtensteiu,  Vtitudiy 
ete.,  in  Eichhom't  AUgem.  Bibtioihek,  VJ.  407- 
467.  Mead,  Dr.  R.,  Medica  Sacra,  4to,  London. 
Gudius,  G.  F.,  Exerdtatio  pkilohgica  de  HeLraica 
obtletricum  origtne,  in  Ugolini,  voL  xxx.  p.  1061. 
Kail,  De  obttetricilmt  matrum  ffebrctorum  in 
jEgypto,  Hamburg,  1746,  4to.  Israels,  Dr.  A. 
H.,^  Tentamen  hittorico-medicwn,  exhibent  culiec- 
tanea  Gynoecohgica,  qme  ex  Talmude  Babybmico 
dqnrmtiij  Groningen,  1845,  8to.  H.  H.« 

ME'EDA  (Mcc38<i;  [Vat  Ac33a;  Aid.  Me- 
c8a:]  Meedda)  =  BiEHlDA  (1  Esdr.  r.  32). 

MEGIiyDO  (*1^?9 ;  in  Zoch.  xlL  11,  ^S'^T?!? 
[perh.  place  of  troopt,  Ges.] :  in  the  LXX.  [gen* 
erallj]  MayeZZA  or  MayeZh^r,  [but  with  a  num- 
ber of  unimportant  variations;]  in  1  K.  ix.  15  it  is 
MoT^:  [Mageddo])  was  in  a  very  marked  posl 
tkm  on  the  southern  rim  of  the  plain  of  Esdrab- 
LOM,  on  the  frontier-liDe  (speaking  generally)  of 
the  territories  of  the  tribes  of  Imaghar  and  Ma- 
NAS8BH,  and  commanding  one  of  those  passes  from 
the  north  into  the  hill-country  which  were  of  such 
critical  importance  on  various  occasions  in  the  his- 
tory of  JudsBa  {rits  iiyafidreit  r^s  bpeanjsy  thi 
Zi*  edn&p  ^v  if  ffo'oSor  cit  r^v  *Iov3a/ai',  Judith 
iv.  7). 

Megiddo  is  usually  spdcen  of  in  connection  with 
Taakach,  and  frequently  in  connection  with 
Bethshan  and  Jezkebl.  Tbb  combination  sug- 
gests a  wide  view  alike  over  Jewish  scenery  and 
Jewish  history.  The  first  mention  occurs  in  Josh, 
zii.  21,  where  Megiddo  appean  at  the  city  of  one 


MEOIDDO 

of  the  **  thirty  and  one  kings,"  or  petty  diieftanis, 
whom  Joshua  de^ioated  on  the  west  of  the  Jordsn. 
This  was  one  of  the  places  within  the  limits  of 
Issachar  assigned  to  Manasseh  (Josh.  zvii.  11 ;  1 
Chr.  vii.  29).     But  the  arrangement  gave  only  to 
imperfect  advantage  to  the  btter  tribe,  for  they 
did  not  drive  out  the  Canaanites,  and  were  only 
able  to  make  them  tributary  (Josh.  xvii.  12, 13; 
Judg.  i.  27,  28).     The  song  of  Deborah  brings  the 
place  rividly  before  ns,  as  the  scene  of  the  great 
conflict  between  Sisera  and  Barak.    The  chariots  of 
Sisera  were  gathered  ^  unto  the  river  [* torrent'] 
of  RisHON'*  (Judg.  iv.  13);   Barak  went  down 
with  his  men  ^  from  Moont  Tabor  "  into  the  pbun 
(iv.  14);  "then  fought  the  kings  of  Canaan  in 
Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo  *'  (v.  19).    The 
course  of  the  Kishon  is  immediatdy  in  front  of 
this  position;  and   the  river  seems  to  have  been 
flooded  by  a  storm:  hence  what  follows:  •« The  river 
[*  torrent ']  of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient 
river,  the  river  Kishon  '*  (v.  21).     Still  we  do  not 
read  of  M<^ddo  being  firmly  in  the  oceupatkm  of 
the  Israelite,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  resily  so  till 
the  time  of  Sok>mon.     That  monarch  placed  one 
of  his  twelve  commisnriat  officen,  named  Baant, 
over  ^*  Taanach  and  Megiddo,"  with  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Beth-shean  and  Jeireel  (1  R.  iv.  12).    In 
this  reign  it  appears  that  some  costly  works  were 
constructed  at  Megiddo  (ix.  15).     lliese  were  prob- 
ably fortifications,  suggested  by  its  important  mili- 
tary position.    All  the  subsequent  notices  of  the 
place  are  connected   with  military  transactjoos. 
To  this  pUce  Ahaciah  fled  when  his  nnibrtunate 
risit  to  Joram  had  brought  him  into  collision  with 
Jehu;  and  here  he  died  (2  K.  ix.  27)  within  the 
confines  of  what  is  elsewhere  called  Samaria  (2  Chr. 
xxii.  9). 

But  the  chief  historical  interest  of  Megiddo  b 
concentrated  in  Josbh*s  death.  When  Pharaoh- 
Necho  came  ftx>m  Egypt  against  the  King  of  As- 
syria, Jotiah  joined  the  latter,  and  was  slain  at 
Megiddo  (2  K.  xxUi.  29),  and  his  body  vras  carried 
from  thence  to  Jerusalem  {ib.  30).  The  story  is 
told  in  the  Chronicles  in  more  detail  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
22-24).  There  the  fiital  acUon  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  «*in  the  valley  of  Megiddo."  The 
words  in  the  LXX.  are,  4p  r^  ireZi^  MayeVZ^- 
This  cahunity  made  a  deep  and  permanent  impres- 
sk»  on  the  Jews.  It  b  recounted  again  in  1  Esdr. 
i.  25-31,  where  in  the  A.  V.  »tbe  pfaun  of  Ma- 
giddo  "  represents  the  same  Greek  woida.  The 
Umentations  for  thb  good  king  became  «*an  ordi- 
nance in  Israel*'  (2  Chr.  xxxr.  25).  ««fai  aU 
Jewry  '*  they  mourned  for  him,  and  the  lamenta- 
tion vras  made  perpetual  '*in  all  the  nation  of 
Israel*'(lEsdr.  i.  32).  «« Their  grief  was  no  land- 
flood  of  present  passion,  but  a  constant  channel!  of 
continued  sorrow,  streaming  fimm  an  annuafl  foon- 
Uin  **  (FuUer's  Pitgah  Sight  of  Palestine,  p.  165). 
Thus,  hn  the  language  of  the  prophets  (Zeeh.  xii. 
11),  **  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley 


•  This  writer  has  several  monographs  of  much 
interpst  on  detached  points,  all  to  be  found  In  hb 
Dittertaiionet  Aead.  Medic.  Jena,  17th  and  18th  oen- 
torbs. 

fr  This  writer  b  remarkable  for  carcfrdly  abstalnL^ 
from  any  rtflnenoe  to  the  0.  T.,  even  where  such  would 


c  The  writer  wtehes  to  aeknowbdfe  hb  obUgatkms 
10  Dr.  EoUestoo,  linaera  Piofcssor  of  Physkriogy ;  Dr. 
OveenhUl  of  Hastings ;  Dr.  Adams,  editor  ef  sevwal 


of  the  SjdBoham  Soobty's  pobUoatlaDS ;  Mr.  H.  Bom- 
sey  of  Cheltenham,  and  Mr.  J.  Cooper  Focster  of  Quys 
Hospital,  London,  for  their  kindness  in  revising  and 
oorrsctlng  this  artlole,  and  that  on  LiPtoST,  In  their 
passage  through  the  press ;  at  the  same  time  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  Implj  anj  responslbiUty  on  their  part 
fbr  "Hke  opinions  or  statements  oontalned  In  tbacn,  save 
■0  ftr  as  tliej  are  rsfcrrsd  to  by  name.  Dr.  Eobcrt 
aim  has  also  greatly  aasistsd  him  with  the  rsealts  of 
laige  aofeaalezpstbDoe  In  eebntal  patiwtogy. 
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iwOi^lXX,)  of  Megiddoa'*  beoonies  %  poeOod 
apnmkm  for  the  deepest  aod  most  de^iairing 
grief;  u  in  the  Apoealjpee  (Rev.  zvL  16)  Arma- 
geddon, in  continittDoe  of  the  tame  imMgtrj^  is 
pnMQied  M  the  toene  of  terrible  and  final  conflict. 
For  the  Septuagintal  Tersion  of  this  passage  of 
Zerhariah  we  may  refer  to  Jerome^s  note  on  the 
passage.  *«  Adadreoimon,  pro  quo  LXX.  trans- 
tnknini  'Pedrott  orbs  est  joxta  Jesraelemf  qiue 
hoc  olim  Tocabolo  nnnenpata  est,  ei  bodie  Tocatnr 
Haximianopolis  in  Campo  Magedilon.*'  That  the 
praphet^s  imagery  is  drawn  from  the  occasion  of 
Joskh^s  death  there  can  be  no  doubt  In  Stanley's 
5.  ^  P.  (p.  347)  this  calamitoiu  event  is  made 
very  Tirid  to  as  by  an  aUusion  to  the  ^  Egyptian 
anihcn,  in  their  long  array,  so  well  known  from 
their  scnlptored  monuments."  For  the  mistake 
in  the  aocoont  of  Pharaoh-Keeho*s  campaign  in 
Hendotua,  who  has  evidently  put  Biigdol  by  mis- 
take for  Megiddo  (U.  148),  |t  is  enough  to  refer  to 
Bihr^s  excttrtus  on  the  passage.  ll>e  Egyptian 
king  may  have  landed  his  troops  at  Acre;  but  it  is 
Isr  iBore  likely  that  he  marched  northwards  akmg 
the  eoaat^plain,  and  then  turned  ronnd  Oarmel 
into  the  pbin  of  Eadraefen,  taking  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kiahnn,  and  that  there  the  Jewish  king  came 
open  him  by  the  gorge  of  Megiddo. 

The  site  thos  aseodated  with  critical  passages 
of  Jewish  history  from  Joshua  to  Josiah  has  been 
jdentifled  beyood  any  reasonable  doubt.  Robinson 
Sd  aot  vistt  this  comer  of  the  plain  on  his  first 
jonmey,  but  he  was  brought  confidently  to  the 
amw  lsBi<.in  that  Megiddo  was  the  modem  ti-Lejlfun^ 
wUeh  is  undoubtedly  the  Legio  of  Ensebius  and 
Jerame,  asi  important  and  well-known  pUce  in 
their  day,  liooe  they  assume  it  as  a  central  point 
from  wUch  to  mark  the  position  of  several  other 
pheea  in  this  quarter  {Bi^  Ret,  ii.  338-330). 
Two  of  the  distancea  are  given  thus:  15  miles  from 
Nacareth  and  4  from  Taanach.  There  can  be  no 
donbt  that  the  identification  is  substantially  correct. 
The  i$iym,  vtSiop  A«7c«9et  {OnomiuL  s.  v.  Fo^o- 
Mr)  evidently  corropouds  with  the  "pUin  (or 
rOej)  of  Megiddo*'  of  the  O.  T.  Moreover  el- 
X^'^t  is  on  the  caravan-route  from  Egypt  to  D»- 
waarns,  and  tnees  of  a  Roman  road  are  found 
■ear  the  village.  Van  de  VeUe  visited  the  spot  in 
1852,  approaehing  it  through  the  hills  ftt>m  the 
S.  W.«  He  describes  the  view  of  the  phdn  as 
aa<B  froB  the  highest  point  between  it  and  the 
aaa,  and  the  huge  teiU  which  maik  the  positkms 
of  the  «« key-fottoessea  "  of  the  htUs  and  the  phdn, 
TmmmAk  and  tUUjj^  the  ktter  being  the  most 
fniwMwsMw,  and  having  another  caBed  Tell  MeU 
atlBm,  half  an  hour  to  the  N.  W.  (5yr.  #  PaL 
L  a^O-SM).  About  a  month  kter  in  the  same 
jtar  Dr.  BobEnson  was  there,  and  oonvinoed  him- 
aelf  of  the  eorreetness  of  his  fonner  opinion.  He 
too  describes  the  view  over  the  plain,  northwards  to 
the  wooded  hills  of  Galilee,  eastwanis  to  Jeneel, 
«Dd  southwards  to  Taanach,  Tell  MetulUm  being 
who  mentioned  as  on  a  projecting  portion  of  the 
hffls  which  are  eontinaous  with  CTarmel,  the  Kishon 
hemg  jiMt  below  (Bib,  Re$.  ii.  119-U9).  Both 
■iHijis  mention  a  copious  stream  flowing  down 
Ais  gorge  (March  and  Aprfl),  and  tuming  some 
■Oa  befes*  joinfaig  the  Kishon.  Here  are  prob- 
aUy  the  Mwatrn  of  Megiddo"  of  Judg.  v.  19, 
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(•The  wiftsr  of  this  note  had 
jsasB  bafem  (18a).aDd  eoBflnawl 
'the  walsn  of 
118 


thou^  it  shoubl  be  added  that  by  Professor  Stan- 
ley {8. 4'  P.  p.  839)  they  are  supposed  rather  to  be 
*<the  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  Kishon "  itself.  The 
same  author  regards  the  **  plain  (or  valley)  of  Me* 
giddo  "  as  denoting  not  the  whole  of  the  Esdra- 
ekm  level,  but  that  broadest  part  of  it  which  is 
immediately  opposite  the  place  we  are  describing 
(pp.  335,  336). 

The  passage  quoted  above  from  Jerome  suggests 
a  further  question,  namely,  whether  Von  Raumer 
is  right  in  ^identifying  el-LejjuH  also  with  Max- 
imianopolis,  which  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  places 
at  20  miles  from  Ccsarea  and  10  from  Jeaoeel." 
Van  de  Velde  (J/rmoiV,  p.  333)  holds  this  view  to 
be  correct.  He  thinks  he  has  found  the  true  H.v- 
dadrimmon  in  a  place  called  Rummaneh^  "  at  the 
foot  of  the  Megiddo-hills,  in  a  notch  or'Valley  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  S.  of  TtU  MttxelUm^'*  and 
would  phu»  the  old  fortified  Megiddo  on  this  teU 
itself,  suggesting  frirther  that  its  name,  **  the  <e/I 
of  the  Governor,"  may  possibly  retain  a  reminis- 
cence of  Sok>mon's  offioer,  Baana  the  son  of  Ahilud. 

J.  S.  H. 

MEGIiyDON,  THE  VALLEY  OF 
(VTOP  nyp?  [plain  of  Megiddo  rather  than 
mUeyy.  irc3/oV  iKKowroiiivov-  campus  Maged' 
don).  The  extended  form  of  the  preceding  name. 
It  occurs  only  in  Zech.  xii.  II.  In  two  other  cases 
the  LXX.  [Vat.]  retaui  the  n  at  the  end  of  the 
name,  namely,  2  K.  ix.  27,  and  2  Chr.  xxxv.  22 
[Vat  VlccytZaMv,  MoycSwr,  but  Rom.  Alex,  in 
both  places  Mayc33tfi]«  though  it  is  not  their  gen. 
end  custom.  In  this  passage  it  will  be  obsmed 
that  they  have  transhtted  the  word.  G. 

MEHET'ABEEL  [4  syl.]  (by^^'^HQ  {God 
(El)  a  benefnetor,  FUrrt] :  MeroiSei^'A;  Alex*.  Mti}- 
ra^W  (Tat  MfironX;  FA.  MitoijAO  ^^tt^ 
beel).  Another  and  fess  correct  form  of  Mehkt- 
ABEL.  The  ancestor  of  Shenudah  the  prophet  who 
was  hired  against  Nehemiah  by  Tobiah  and  San- 
ballat  (Neh.  vi.  10).  He  was  probably  of  priestly 
descent;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Deldah,  who 
is  called  his  son,  b  the  same  as  the  head  of  the 
23d  course  of  priests  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Oa, 
xxiv.  18). 

MEHEITABEL  (Vh?^'*'!!^  ["«•  •>»»•]• 
Samaritan  Cod.  bhOlD'^ntD:  M€T«iS«^A:  Meei^ 
abet).  The  daughter  of  Matred,  and  wife  of  H»- 
dad,  or  Hadar,  the  eighth  and  kst-mentioned  king 
of  Edom,  who  had  Pai  or  Pan  for  his  birthpbice  or 
chief  city,  before  royalty  was  established  among 
the  Israelites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  89).  Jerome  {de  Nomin, 
Hebr,)  writes  the  name  in  the  form  Afettabel,  which 
he  renders  **quam  bonus  est  Deus.** 

BiEHIDA  (in>np  [one  famous,  nobUy, 
in  Ezr.,  Moovd^,  [Comp!  Aid.]  Alex.  McZ8i;  in 
Neh.,  Mi9dt  [Vat  FA.]  Alex.  Mcc<3a:  Mahida), 
a  fiunily  of  Nethinim,  the  descendants  of  Mehida, 
returned  from  Babykm  with  Zerabbabel  (Exr.  U. 
52;  Neh.  vii.  54).  In  1  Esdr.  the  name  occurs  in 
the  form  Mbeda. 

ME^IB  n'*np  [price,  ransomy,  Maxip 
[Vat]:  Alex.  Max«ip-*  Mahir),  the  son  of  Che« 
lub,  the  brother  of  ohuah,  or  as  he  is  described  in  . 


the  modem  remains  of  the  ancient  Lsflo  (BibL 
1848,  p.  77 ;  Bitterns  Chograpk^  ^  Aif.,  Qags^s 
lation,  tr.  880).  8. 
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the  LXX.,  "Caleb  the  &ther  of  Ascha"  (1  Chr. 
h.  11).  In  the  Targum  of  R.  Joeeph,  Mehir  ap- 
pears as  "Perug,"  iU  Chaidee  equi^-alent,  both 
ivordi  signifying  "  price/* 

MBHOXATHITE,  THE  C^nbhtpn 
[patron.]:  Alex,  o  fioev\a0tirrisi  [Rom.]  Vat 
omit;  [Corap.  Aid.  MoAod/njy:]  MolathUa),  a 
word  occurring  once  only  (1  Sara,  xviii.  19),  as 
the  description  of  Adriel,  son  of  Barzillal,  to  whom 
Saul's  daughter  Merab  was  married.  It  no  doubt 
denotes  that  he  belonged  to  a  place  called  Mefao- 
lah,  but  whether  that  was  Abel-Meholah  afterwards 
the  native  place  of  Elisha,  or  another,  is  as  uncer- 
tain as  it  is  whether  Adri^Ps  father  was  the  well- 
known  Barzillai  the  Gileadite  or  not  G. 

MEHITJAEL  (bwjVTp  and  bb?;*np 
[prob.  $}mtt€n  of  God] :  MoXcAf^A;  [Comp.  Aid.*] 
Alex.  Mcu^A:  ManiaH),  the  son  of  Irad,  and 
fourth  in  descent  from  Cam  (Gen.  It.  18).  Ewald, 
regarding  the  genealogies  in  Gen.  iv.  and  v.  as 
substantially  the  same,  follows  the  Vat.  LXX., 
considering  Mahalaleel  as  the  true  reading,  and  the 
variation  from  it  the  result  of  careless  transcrip- 
tion. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  a 
gratuitous  assumption.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos 
follows  the  Hebrew  even  in  the\-ariou9  forms  which 
the  name  assumes  in  the  same  verse.  The  Peshito- 
Syriac,  Vulgate,  and  a  few  MSS.  retain  the  former 
of  the  two  readings;  while  the  Sam.  text  reads 

vHn^D,  which  appears  to  have  been  foUowed  by 
the  Aldine  and  Complutensian  editions,  and  the 
Alex.  MS.  •  W.  A.  W. 

MEHU'MAN  O^-nnp  [peril,  irw,  faith- 
fvl] :  *Afidy:  MaUmam\  one  of  the  seven  eunuchs 
(A.  V.  "chamberlains,")  who  served  before  Ahas- 
nenis  (Esth.  i.  10).     The  LXX.  appear  to  have 

read  )T$rfj  for  l^^Vipb. 

MEHU'NIM  (C''31^!p,  without  the  article 
[inhabUanti,  dweUen:  Vat]  Maywtfuly;  [Rom. 
Moovylfi;}  Alex.  Moouyci/i:  Mumm)^  Ezr.  ii.  50. 
Elsewhere  called  Mehunims  and  Meukim;  and 
in  the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr.  Meami. 

MEHU'NIMS,  THE  {Z'^^^V^Tl,  I.  e.  the 
AIe*(htim  [Vat]:  oi  Uuvatoi  [Rom*.];  Alex,  ol 
Miveuoi:  AmmoniUe)^  a  people  against  whom  king 
Uzziah  waged  a  successftil  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 
Although  so  different  in  its  English  <>  dress,  yet  the 
name  is  in  the  original  merely  the  plural  of  Maoh 

(7^37)Sp),  a  nation  named  amongst  those  who  in 


a  The  instances  of  H  being  employed  to  render  the 
strange  Hebrew  gnUural  Ain  art  not  frequent  In  the 

A.  V.    «  Hebrew »'  O-)^^)  — whkh  in  earlier  w- 

dons  was  "  Bbrew  '*  (oomp.  Shakespeare,  Httry  17. 
Part  I.  Act  2,  So.  4)  —  is  oftenest  encoonteied. 

AiK/>)  Ma^an,  all  but  identical  with  the  He. 

brew  Jfiion. 

c  Here  the  Ckthtb^  or  original  Hebrew  text,  haA 
J&Intm,  which  is  nearer  the  Gredc  equivalent  than 
Meimim  or  Meonim. 

d  The  text  of  this  passage  is  acenrately  as  follows : 
^  The  children  of  Moab  and  the  children  of  Ammon, 
end  with  them  of  the  AmmonitM ; "  the  words  <<  other 
aeslde  "  being  interpolated  by  onr  tnnslators. 

The  oliange  frran  "  Ammonites  "  to  *^  M«^"T*<'»a  ^'  is 


MEHUNIMS,  THE 

the  earlier  days  of  their  settlement  in  PabstiiM 
harassed  and  oppressed  Israel  Maon,  or  the  Ma- 
onites,  probably  inhabited  the  country  at  the  back 
of  the  great  range  of  Seir,  the  modem  e$k-Sherak^ 
which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  Wady  el  Ara- 
bah^  where  at  the  present  day  there  is  still  a  town 
of  the  same  name  ^  (Burekhardt,  Syria^  Aug.  24). 
And  this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
2  Chr.  xxvi.  7,  where  the  Mefannim  are  mentioned 
with  "  the  Arabiaxis  of  Gur-baal,**  or,  as  the  LXX. 
render  it,  Petra. 

Another  notice  of  the  Mehunims  in  the  reign 
of  Uezekiah  (dr.  B.  c.  726-697)  is  found  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  41.e  Here  they  are  spoken  of  as  a  pastoral 
people,  either  themselves  Uamites  or  in  allisDoe 
with  Uamites,  quiet  and  peaceable,  dweUing  in 
tents.  They  had  been  settled  ftt>m  "  of  old,"  i.  e. 
aboriginally,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Valley  of  Gedor 
or  Gerer,  in  the  wilderness  south  of  Palestine.  A 
connection  with  Mount  Seir  is  hinted  at,  though 
obscurely  (ver.  42).  [See  vol.  i.  p.  879  b.]  Here, 
however,  the  A.  V.  —  probably  following  the  tians- 
latious  of  Luther  and  Junius,  which  in  their  tuns 
foUow  the  Tai^rom  —  treats  the  word  as  an  oidi- 
nary  noun,  and  renden  it  "  habitatkxis;  **  a  read- 
ing now  relinquished  by  scholars,  who  understand 
the  word  to  refer  to  the  people  in  question  (Gese- 
nius,  The$.  1002  a,  and  Noiu  on  Bwrckkardt,  1069 ; 
Bertheau,  Chromk). 

A  third  notice  of  the  Mdiunim,  corroborative  of 
those  ab«ady  mentioned,  is  found  in  the  nanative 
of  2  Chr.  XX.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
in  ver.  1  **the  Ammonites"  should  be  read  aa 
»  the  d  Maonites,''  who  in  that  case  are  the  *<  men 
of  Mount  Seir  *'  mentioned  later  in  the  narrative 
(w.  10,  22). 

In  all  these  passages,  including  the  last,  the 
LXX.  render  the  name  by  oi  Mciycuoi,  —  the  Mi- 
n«ans,  —  a  nation  of  Arabia  renowned  for  their 
traffic  in  spices,  who  are  named  by  Strabo,  Ptol- 
emy, and  other  ancient  geographers,  and  whose 
seat  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  the  S.  W. 
portion  of  the  great  Arabian  peninsuk,  the  west- 
ern half  of  the  modem  Hadramaut  {DicL  of  Gt- 
ograpky^  **Minaei'*).  Bochart  has  pointed  out 
{Pkakg.  ii.  cap.  xxii.),  with  reason,  that  distance 
alone  renders  it  impossible  that  these  MinsBans  can 
be  the  Meunim  of  the  Bible,  and  also  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Arabian  peninsula  are  Shemites,  while 
the  Meunim  appear  to  have  been  descended  fitm 
Ham  (1  Chr.  ir.  41).  But  with  his  usual  turn 
for  etymok>gioal  specuktion  be  endeavors  never- 
theless to  establish  an  identity  between  the  two, 
on  the  ground  that  Cam  al-ManatU,  a  place  two 
days*  Journey  south  of  Mecca,  one  of  the  towM 


not  so  violent  as  It  looks  to  an  English  reader.  It  la 
a  simple  transposition  of  two  letters,  0^3117D  fbr 

D^D^ID^;  and  it  is  supported  by  the  LXX.,  and  by 
Joeephns  {Ant.  ix.  1,  $  2,*Ap«/Sct);  and  by  modm 
scholars,  as  I>e  Wette  {Bibd)^  Bwald  {Ouch.  IU.  474, 
note).  A  reverM  transposition  will  be  found  in  tha 
Syrlao  venrioa  of  Judg.  x.  12,  where  "  Ammon "  la 
read  for  the  ^  Maon  "  of  the  Hebrew.  The  LXX.  make 
the  change  again  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  8 ;  but  here  there  is 
no  apparent  occasion  for  it. 

The  Jewish  gloss  on  2  Chr.  xx.  1  is  ourioos.  "  Bj 
Ammonites  Edomites  ara  meant,  who,  out  of  nspact 
for  the  fraternal  relation  between  the  two  nationa 
would  not  oome  againft  Isra^  in  their  own  drese,  bat 
disgnlsed  themsstvesas  Ammonites.**  (JeeooM,  Q««a 
AeAr.adloe.) 
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of  Uw  MinsaQi,  gigniftes  the  *<  horn  of  habito- 
tioot,''  and  might  therefore  be  equlTalent  to  the 
Hebrew  Mtonitn. 

Josephus  {AM.  ix.  10,  §  8)  ealli  them  ^the 
Anbe  who  adjoined  Egjrpt,**  and  speaks  of  a 
dtj  boUt  by  Uzdah  on  the  Red  Sea  to  overawe 


Ewald  (GetchidUe,  i.  323,  noU)  suggeste  that 
the  southern  MinsBans  were  a  colonj  from  the 
Uaooites  and  Moant  Sdr,  who  in  their  turn  he 
appeus  to  consider  a  remnant  of  the  Amorites  (see 
the  text  of  the  same  page). 

That  the  Minaeans  were  fiuniliar  to  the  transhi- 
ton  of  the  LXX.  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they 
not  ooly  introduce  the  name  on  the  occasions 
slreadj  mentioned,  but  that  they  Aurther  use  it  as 
equivalent  to  Naaxathttb.  Zophar  the  Naanur 
thite,  one  of  the  three  friends  of  Job,  is  by  them 
presented  as  "*  Sopharthe  Minean,*'  and  '*  Sophar 
kittg  of  the  Minaeans."  In  this  connection  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  notice  that  as  there  was  a  town 
esDed  Maon  in  the  mountabi-district  of  Judah,  so 
there  was  one  called  Naamah  in  the  lowhuui  of  the 
ssme  tribe.  El-Mm}fAy^  which  is,  or  was,  the  first 
station  south  of  Gaza,  is  probably  identical  ¥dth 
Minols,  a  place  mentioned  with  distinction  in  the 
Omstaan  records  of  Palestine  in  tiie  6th  and  6th 
QWtories  (Beland,  PakuUnOy  p.  889;  LeQuien, 
Ortemt  CkiH$L  iii  609),  and  both  may  retain  a 
tnoe  of  the  Bfinseans.  Baal-mbox,  a  town  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  near  Ueshbon,  still  called 
Ma'M,  probably  also  retains  a  trace  of  the  presence 
of  the  Maonites  or  Mehunim  north  of  their  proper 
locality. 

Hie  latest  appeaiance  of  the  name  Mehunims 
in  the  Bible  is  in  the  lists  of  those  who  returned 
from  the  Captivity  with  Zenibbabel.  Amongst  the 
Dae-IarseUtes  ttom  whom  the  Nethinim  —  follow- 
ing  the  precedent  of  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
finuidation  of  the^  order — were  made  up,  we  find 
tiKir  name  (Ear.  iL  50,  A.  Y.  *'  Mehunhn;  *'  Neh. 
nL  63,  A.  v.  **  Heunim  **).  Here  they  are  men- 
tioned with  the  Nephishim,  or  descendants  of 
Naphish,  an  Ishmaelite  people  whose  seat  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  CAst  of  Palestine  (1  Chr.  v.  19), 
sad  therefore  certainly  not  frur  distant  from  Afa'an 
the  chief  eity  of  the  Maonites.  G. 

HS-JAR'KOK  (Prntr!'^  Cseebelow]: 
9ikaa'nL  *I«p^LcMy:  Aqua  Jercon  [?Vulg.  Me- 
jtrcok] ),  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Dan  XJosk, 
nx.  46  only);  named  next  in  order  to  Gath-rim- 
Bon,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Joppa  or  Japho. 
TW  lexioographen  interpret  the  name  as  meaning 
'*the  yeOow  waters.**  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  identify  it  with  any  existing  site.  It  is  difficult 
not  to  supect  thai  the  name  following  that  of  Me- 
h^laikoo,  har-Rakon  (A  Y.  Kakkon),  is  a  mere 
eormpt  repetition  thereof  as  the  two  bear  a  very 


«  Ths  iDittSotioo  of  the  Nethinhn,  i.  e.  "  the  given 
<ms,"  saanu  to  have  originatad  hi  the  Midianite  war 
fXooi.  xxxL),  when  a  eertain  portfon  of  the  captives 
OS  "gtvtn  "  (the  word  io  the  original  la  the  same)  to 
ihs  Ltvltw  who  kept' the  charge  of  the  Sacred  Tent 
(w.  10, 47).  The  Gibeonltes  were  probably  the  next 
•eorsiloa,  and  the  invaluable  lints  of  Em  and  Nehe- 
■lih  atMed  to  above  teem  to  show  that  the  c^tives 
A«i  sMaj  a  iiniigii  nation  went  to  swell  the  nnm- 
IsES  <r  tfie  Order.  See  Mehmdm,  Nephnsfan,  Haraha, 
Ihsia,  and  oUmt  fonlgn-  aamss  oontidned  hi  these 

^  0«  tiandators  have  here  lepieeenled  the  Hebrew 
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cfose  similarity  to  each  other,  and  occur  nowhere 
else.  G. 

MEKO'NAH  (njbp  f>  [pUice,  base]:  LXX. 
[Rom.  Yat.  Alex.  FA.i]  omiU;  [FA.8  MaxvaO 
AfocJuma),  one  of  the  towns  which  were  re-inhab- 
ited after  the  Captivity  by  the  men  of  Judoh  (Neh. 
xi.  28).  From  its  being  coupled  with  Ziklag,  we 
should  infer  that  it  was  situated  fiu:  to  the  south, 
while  the  mention  of  the    **  daughter  towns " 

(n'>39)  A.  Y.  "viUages")  dependent  on  it  seem 
U)  show  that  it  was  a  place  of  some  magnitudOi 
Mekonah  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  name  corresponding  with  it 
has  been  yet  discovered.  The  conjecture  of  Schwars 
—  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Mechanwn^  which 
Jerome*'  {OnomaUicon^  "Bethmacha'*)  locates  b6> 
tween  EleutheropoUs  and  Jerusalem,  at  eight  miles 
from  the  former  —  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
above  inference.  G. 

MELATFAH  (rTpbp  [deUvered  by  Jeho- 
vah: Bom.]  MoA Waft  [Vat  Alex.  FA.  omit:] 
AftUias)^  a  Gibeonite,  who,  with  the  men  of  Gibeon 
and  Mizpah,  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jem 
salem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  7). 

MBL'OHI  (Mf\x«^  in  [Sln-l  Vat.  and  Alex. 
MSS.;  McXx^  '^^^'  ['^  ^  ^M  hut  Me\x«^  ^ 
7th  and  8th  eds.] :  Mtlchi).  L  The  son  of  Janna, 
and  ancestor  of  Joseph  in  the  (genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  24).  In  the  liftt  given  by  Afri- 
canus,  Melchi  appears  as  the  father  of  Ueli,  the 
Intervening  Levi  and  Matthat  being  omitted  (Her- 
vey,  GenenL  p.  137). 

2.  The  son  of  Addi  in  the  same  genealogy  (Lukt 
iii.  28). 

MBLOHI'AH  (nj3^Q  [/eAowiA's  king]: 
McAx^of :  Afelchias)j  a  priest,  the  father  of  Pashnr 
(Jer.  xxi.  1).  He  is  elsewhere  called  Bialchiah  and 
Malohyah.  (See  Malchiah  7,  and  Malchuah 
1.) 

MELCHFAS  (Mf\x^«:  Mekhias).  1.  The 
same  aa  MALCinAH  2  (1  Esdr.  ix.  26). 

2.  [Yat  M«\x»a9.]  =  Malchiah  8  and 
Malchuah  4  (1  Esdr.  ix.  32). 

3.  ([Yat  MeXxctor:]  Malachiat,)  The  same 
as  Malchiah  0  (1  Esdr.  ix.  44). 

MEL'CHIEL  ([Yat]  MeAx««»?X;  [Rom. 
Alex.  Sinw.  M«A;^i^A;  Sin.  SfAAijA*])-  Channii, 
the  son  of  Melohiel,  was  one  of  the  three  gov> 
emors  of  BethuUa  (Jud.  vL  15).  The  Yulgata 
has  a  different  reading,  and  the  Peshito  gives  tlie 
name  MaruhajeL 

MELOHIS'EDEO  (McAx«rc8cK:  [i/e^iif- 
tdeck])^  the  fbrm  of  the  name  Mklchizedek 
adopted  hi  the  A  Y.  of  the  New  Testament  (Heb. 
v.,  vi.,  viL). 


(}aph  by  K,  whioh  thej  usually  reserve  fbr  the  Eoph. 
Other  iostanees  art  KirausH  and  Kirmc. 

e  This  passage  of  Jerome  Is  one  of  those  which  com- 
plete^ startle  the  reader,  and  inelioe  him  *o  aiistmst 
altogether  Jerome's  knowledge  of  sacred  topogn4>hy 
He  actually  places  the  Beth-maaeha,  In  which  Jrab 
besieged  Sheba  the  son  of  Btohrl,  and  which  was  one  of 
the  first  places  taken  by  Tlglath-PUeser  on  his  entrance 
Into  the  north  of  Palestine,  among  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  south  of  Jerusalem !  A  mistake  of  the  same 
kind  Is  fbnnd  in  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  Hap-Parcnl, 
who  place  the  Maon  of  David's  adventures  In  ths 
nsigfaboriiood  of  Mbimi  OanneL 
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MEL'OHI-SHU'A  (5^tt?'»?^,  t.  «.  Mal- 

ehiihua:  [McAxio-^t  ^^^]  McAxcMra;  Alex. 
McXyurovff)  [McAxtpovc;]  Joseph.  MtKxu^os*- 
MtKhi$ua)y  a  sun  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xlv.  49,  xxxi. 
8).  An  erroneous  manner  of  representing  the 
name,  which  is  elsewhere  correctlj  given  Mal- 

CHI8HUA. 

MELCHIZ'EDEK  (r?T?-^?^D,  i.  e.  Maid. 

ixedek  [king  of  rightetmneu]:MtKx^ffiUici  Mel- 
chi$edech)f  king  of  Salem  and  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God,  who  met  Abram  m  the  Valley  of  Shaveh 
[or,  the  level  valley],  which  is  the  king's  valley, 
brought  out  bread  and  wuie,  blessed  Abram,  and 
received  tithes  from  him  (Gen.  xiv.  18-20).  The 
other  places  in  which  Melchizedek  is-  mentioned 
are  Ps.  cz.  4,  where  Messiah  is  described  as  a 
priest  for  ever,  "  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,'* 
and  Heb.  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  wh«ne  these  two  passages 
of  the  O.  T.  are  quoted,  and  the  typical  relation 
of  Melchizedek  to  oar  Lord  is  stated  at  great 
length. 

There  is  something  surprisiog  and  mysterious  in 
the  first  appearance  of  Melchizedek,  and  in  the 
subsequent  references  to  him.  Bearing  a  title 
irhich  Jews  in  after  ages  would  recognise  as  desig- 
nating their  own  sovereign,  bearing  gifts  which 
recall  to  Christians  the  Lord's  Supper,  this  Ca- 
naanite  crosses  for  a  moment  the  path  of  Abram, 
and  is  unhesitatingly  recognized  as  a  person  of 
higher  spiritual  rai^  than  Uie  friend  of  God.  Dis- 
appearing as  suddenly  as  he  came  in,  he  is  lost  to 
the  sacred  writings  for  a  thousand  years;  and  then 
a  few  emi^atio  words  for  another  moment  bring 
him  into  sight  as  a  type  of  the  coming  Lord  of 
David.  Once  more,  after  another  thousand  years, 
the  Hebrew  Christians  are  taught  to  see  in  him  a 
proof  that  it  was  the  consistent  purpose  of  God  to 
.  abolish  the  Leritical  priesthood.  His  penun,  his 
office,  his  relation  to  Christ,  and  the  seat  of  his 
sovereignty,  have  given  rise  to  innumerable  discus- 
sions, which  even  now  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
settled. 

The  fiuth  of  eariy  ages  \'entured  to  invest  his 
person  with  superstitious  awe.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  too  much  to  ascribe  to  mere  national  jealousy 
the  fact  that  Jewish  tradition,  as  recorded  in  the 
TarG^ms  of  Pseudo^onathan  and  Jerusalem,  and 
in  Rashi  on  Gen.  xiv.,  in  some  cabalistic  (apud 
Bochart,  PkaUg,  pt  1,  b.  iL  1,  §  69)  and  rab- 
binical (op.  Schottgen,  llor.  Heb.  ii.  645)  writers, 
pronounces  Mdehi^ek  to  be  a  sunrivor  of  the 
Deluge,  the  patriarch  Shem,  authorized  by  the 
superior  dignity  of  old  age  to  bless  even  the  father 
of  the  fiiithful,  and  entitled,  as  the  paramount  lord 
of  Canaan  (Gen.  ix.  26)  to  convey  (xiv.  19)  his 
right  to  Abram.  Jerome  in  his  £p,  Ixxiii.  ad 
EvangeUun  ( Opp,  i.  438),  which  is  entirely  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  person  and  dwdling-plaoe 
of  Melchizedek,  states  that  this  was  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  Jews  in  his  time;  and  it  is  ascribed 
to  the  Samaritans  by  Epiphanius,  Hear.  Iv.  6,  p. 
472.  It  was  afterwards  embraced  by  Luther  and 
Mebnchthon,  by  our  own  ooontrymen,  H.  Brongh- 
lon,  Selden,  Ughtfbot  ( Chor,  Marco  pram.  ch.  x. 
1, 1  2),  Jackson  {On  a»  Creed,  b.  ix.  §  2),  and 
by  many  others.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
^opposition  does  not  appear  in  the  Taigum  of 
Onkekw,  —  a  presumption  that  it  was  not  received 
bv  the  Jews  till  after  the  Christian  era  — nor  has 
H  fofuid  fenor  with  the  Fathen.    Equally  old,  per- 
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haps,  but  less  widely  diflbsed,  is  the  soppmltiflii 
not  unknown  to  Augustine  ( QuoBiL  m  Gen,  IxxiL 
0pp.  UL  396),  and  ascribed  by  Jerome  {L  c)  to 
Origen  and  Didymus,  that  Bfelchizedek  was  an 
an^  The  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  oenta- 
ries  record  with  reprobation  the  tenet  of  the  Md- 
chizedekians  that  he  was  a  Power,  Yirtiie,  or  Influ- 
ence of  God  (August  de  Hareiibw,  §  84,  Opp. 
viii.  11;  Theodoret,  HareL  fab.  ii.  6,  p.  832; 
Epiphan.  Hen*.  Iv.  1,  p.  468;  compare  (>fril  Alex. 
GU^tk,  in  Gen.  ii.  p.  67)  superior  to  Christ  (Cbry- 
sost.  Horn,  in  Melchiz.  Ojjp.  ri.  p.  269),  and  the 
not  less  daring  coi^ture  of  Hieracas  and  his 
foUowers  that  Mdchizedek  was  the  Holy  Ghoet 
(Epiphan.  ZTcer.  Ixvii.  3,  p.  711  and  Iv.  5,  p.  472). 
Epiphanius  also  mentions  (Iv.  7,  p.  474)  some  mem- 
bers of  the  church  as  holding  the  eironeous  opinioc 
that  Bielchizedek  was  the  Son  of  God  appearing  in 
human  form,  an  opinion  irhich  St.  Ambrose  (J)e 
Abrah.  1.  |  3,  0pp.  U  1.  p.  288)  seems  willing  te 
receive,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  many 
modem  critics.  Similar  to  this  was  a  Jewish 
opinion  that  he  was  the  Messiah  (a/NKi  Deyling, 
Obi.  8acr.  ii.  73,  Schottgen,  L  c;  compare  tbe 
Book  Sohar  ap.  Wolf,  Cura  PhiL  in  Heb.  vii.  1). 
Modem  writers  have  added  to  these  conjectures 
that  he  may  have  been  Ham  (Juiieu),  or  a  de- 
scendant of  Japhet  (Gwen),  or  of  Shem  ('vpwf 
Deyling,  t  c),  or  even  Enoch  (Hulse),  or  Job 
(Kohlieis).  Other  guesses  may  be  found  in  D^- 
ing  (^  c)  and  in  Pfeififer  (De  per$onA  Mekh, — 
0pp.  p.  61).  All  these  opinions  are  unauthorized 
additions  to  Holy  Scripture  —  many  of  them  eeem 
to  be  irreconcilable  with  it.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  Apostle*s  argument  (Heh.  vii.  6)  thai 
Mek^izedek  is  **  without  father,**  and  that  his 
"  pedigree  is  not  counted  from  the  sons  of  Levi;  ^ 
so  that  neither  their  ancestor  Shem,  nor  any  other 
son  of  Noah  can  be  identified  with  Mekhizedek; 
and  again,  the  statements  that  he  fulfilled  on  earth 
the  offices  of  Priest  and  King  and  that  be  was 
**  made  like  unto  the  son  of  (Sod  *'  would  hardly 
have  been  predicated  of  a  Divine  Person.  The  way 
in  which  bs  is  mentioned  in  (sencsis  woukl  rather 
lead  to  the  immediate  inference  that  Melchizedek 
was  of  one  blood  with  the  children  of  Ham,  anxiag 
whom  he  lived,  chief  (like  the  Khig  of  Sodom)  of 
a  settled  Omaanitish  tribe.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  infer  from  the  silence  of  Philo  {Abraham^ 
xL)  and  OnkekM  {in  Gen.)  as  to  any  other  opinion, 
that  they  held  this.  It  certainly  was  the  opiuioii 
of  Josephus  {B.  J.  rii.  18),  of  most  of  tbe  earlj 
Fathers  {apud  Jerome,  /L  c),  of  Theodoret  {in  Gtn, 
Ixiv.  p.  77),  and  Epiphanius  {Hcer.  krii.  p.  7liS), 
and  is  now  generally  received  (see  Grotius  in  Hetr, ; 
Patrick's  Commtnltary  in  Gen.;  Bleek,  Hebrdtr, 
ii.  303;  Ebrard,  Hebr&er;  Fairbaira,  Tt/pohffy, 
ii.  313,  ed.  1854).  And  as  BaUam  was  a  prophet, 
so  Melchizedek  was  a  priest  among  the  corrupted 
heathen  (Philo,  Abrah.  xxxix.  ;  Euseb.  Pn^. 
Evang.  i,  9),  not  self-appointed  (as  Qirytostom 
suggests,  Horn,  m  Gen,  xxxv.  §  5,  cf.  Heb.  v.  4). 
but  constituted  by  a  special  ^  fhwi  God,  and 
recognized  as  such  by  Him.   . 

Mdchizedek  combined  the  offices  of  priest  aad 
king,  as  was  not  uncommon  in  patriarchal  times. 
KoUiing  is  said  to  distinguish  his  kingship  from 
that  of  the  contemporary  kings  of  Canaan ;  but  the 
emphatic  words  in  which  he  is  described,  by  a  title 
never  given  even  to  Abraham,  as  a  *i  priest  of  the 
nM)st  High  God,"  as  blessing  Abraham  and  receiviag 
tithes  from  him,  sesm  to  imply  that  his  ftiaithood 
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«ii  lomgUring  more  (tee  Hengtteobei^,  ChrittoL,  \ 
Pfe.€X.)  tban  an  ordtnuy  patiiarehal  priesthood,! 
neh  It  AJbnun  himadf  and  other  heads  of  fiunilies  I 
(Job  L  5)  ezereised.     And  although  it  has  been  I 
observed  (Peanoo,  Om  the  Creed,  p.  122,  ed.  1843) 
thst  ire  read  of  no  other  sa4sefdotal  act  performed 
by  Melchbedek,  but  onlj  that  of  blessing  [and 
reestring  tithes,  Pfeifler],  yei  it  may  be  assumed 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  discharge  all  the  ordi- 
ttsry  duties  of  those  who  are  *<ordained  to  oflfer 
gifts  and  sacrifices,**  Heb.  viii.  3;  and  we  might 
eoneede  (with  Phlb,  Grotius,  L  c.  and  others)  that 
his  regal  hospitality  to  Abram  was  possibly  preceded 
by  in  unrecorded  sacerdotal  act  of  oblation  to  (jod, 
without  implying  that  his  hospitality  was  in  itself, 
ss  recotded  in  Genesis,  a  sacrifice. 

The  "order  of  Mekfaizedek,*'  in  Ps.  ex.  4,  is 
expluned  hy  (Sesenius  and  RosenmiUler  io  mean 
**  nisnner*'s=*'fikeness  in  official  dignity  **  =  a  king 
and  priest  The  relation  between  Melehizedek  and 
Christ  as  type  and  antitype  is  made  in  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews  to  consist  in  the  fi>Uowing  particukin. 
Eadiwas  a  priest,  (1)  not  of  the  Le^tical  tribe; 
(2)  superior  to  Abraham ;  (3)  whose  beginning 
sod  end  are  unknown;  (4)  who  is  not  only  a  priest, 
bat  also  a  king  of  righteousness  and  peace.  To 
these  points  of  agreement,  noted  by  the  Apostle, 
human  ingenuity  has  added  others  which,  however, 
stand  in  need  of  the  evidence  of  either  an  inspired 
writer  or  an  eye-witness,  before  they  can  be  receired 
as  fiwts  and  applied  to  establish  any  doctrine.  Thus 
J.  Johnson  (Unbloody  Saerifice,  i.  123,  ed.  1847) 
Mstrts  on  tery  slender  eridoice,  that  \h»  Fathers 
who  refer  to  Gen.  siv.  18,  understood  that  Mel- 
ehizedek ofibred  the  bread  and  wine  to  God ;  and 
hence  he  infers  that  one  great  part  of  our  Saviour^s 
Melehizedekian  priestix)od  consisted  in  ofi^ring 
bread  and  wine.  And  Bdlarmine  asks  in  what 
other  respects  is  Ghrist  a  priest  after  the  order  of 
Mdehiaedek.  Wateriand,  who  does  not  k>se  sight 
«f  the  deep  significaney  of  Mekhizedek's  action,  has 
replied  to  Johnson  in  his  Appendix  to  **  the  Chris- 
tkn  Sacrifice  explained,"  eh.  ill.  §  2,  Work*,  t. 
lU,  ed.  1843.  Bellarmine*8  question  is  sufficiently 
■Bsweicd  by  Whitaker,  D'uputatUm*  on  Scripture, 
Qiyst  u.  eh.  x.  168,  ed.  1849.  And  the  sense  of 
the  Fathers,  who  sometimes  expressed  themselves 
ia  riaeiorical  language,  is  cleared  firom  roisinterpre- 
iatMn  by  Bp.  Jewel,  Beply  to  Harding,  art  xvii. 
(ITorb,  iL  731,  ed.  1847).  In  Jackson  on  the 
Crttd,  bk.  ix.  §  2,  ch.  vi.-xi.  955  ffl,  there  is  a 
kngthy  but  valuable  account  of  the  priesthood  of 
Hdchhedek;  and  the  views  of  two  diflferent  theo- 
bgicsl  sehoob  are  ably  stated  by  Aquinas,  Summa 
iiL  22, 1  6,  and  Tumtinus,  Theologia,  vol.  U.  p. 
443-453. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  discussion  has  been 
iMiid  in  the  site  of  Salem  and  Shaveh,  which  cer- 
tsinly  ky  in  Abfam*s  road  firom  Hobah  to  the 
plain  of  Uamre,  and  which  are  assumed  to  be  near 
to  each  other.  The  various  theories  maybe  briefly 
eonmeratod  as  foUows:  (1)  Salem  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  in  Abraham's  time  the  ground  on 
wtiA  afterwards  Jebus  and  then  Jerusalem  stood; 
Md  SbMeh  to  be  the  vaOey  east  of  Jerusalem 
ilMugh  wfaidh  the  Kidron  fkms.  This  opinion, 
ihoBdooed  by  Rebnd,  PaL  833,  but  adopted  by 
WImt,  is  Mipported  by  the  &cts  that  Jerusalem  b 
sriU  flalem  in  Pa.  Ixxvi.  2,  and  that  Josephus 
UbiL  i.  10,  f  3)  and  the  Taigums  distinctiy  assert 
Mr  UeaCitT:  that  the  king's  dale  (2  Sam.  xviU. 
U),  Hrtiiiiil  ID  Gen.  xiv.  17  with  Shaveh,  is 
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pboed  by  Josephus  (Ant*  vii.  10,  §  3),  and  by 
mediseval  and  modem  tradition  (see  Ewald,  Gete/L 
iii.  239)  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jerusa- 
lem: that  the  name  of  a  later  king  of  Jerusalen^ 
Adoiiizedec  (Josh.  x.  1),  sounds  like  that  of  a 
lei^itimate  successor  of  Melehizedek :  and  that  Jew- 
ish writers  (ap,  Schottgen,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Heb.  vii. 
2)  claim  Zedek  =:  righteousness,  as  a  name  of  Jeru- 
salem. (2.)  Jerome  {Opp,  I  446)  denies  that 
Salem  is  Jerusalem,  and  asserts  that  it  is  identical 
with  a  town  near  Soythopolis  or  bethshan,  which 
in  hb  time  retained  the  name  of  Salem,  and  in 
which  some  extensive  ruins  were  shown  as  '.he 
remains  of  Melchizedek*s  palace.  He  supports  tuis 
view,  by  quoting  Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  where,  however, 
the  transbtion  b  questioned  (as  instead  of  Salem 
the  word  may  signify  «*safe");  compare  the  men- 
tion of  Salem  in  Judith  iv.  4,  and  in  John  iii.  23. 
(3.)  Pivfessor  Stanley  (8.  <f  P,  pp.  237,  238)  b  of 
opinion  that  there  b  every  probability  that  Mount 
(xerizim  b  the  place  where  Melehizedek,  the  priest 
of  the  Most  High,  met  Abram.  Kupoleraus  (ap. 
Euseb.  Pixtp.  Evang,  ix.  17),  in  a  confused  version 
of  thb  story,  names  Argerizim,  the  mount  of  the 
Most  High,  as  the  place  in  which  Abram  was  hos- 
pitably entertained.  (4.)  Ewald  {Getch.  ui.  239) 
denies  positively  that  it  b  Jerusalem,  and  says  that 
it  must  be  north  of  Jerusalem  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan  (L  410):  an  opinion  which  Rodiger  (Gesen. 
Theiouiiu,  1422  b)  condemns.  There  too  Profes- 
sor Stanley  thinks  that  the  king*s  dale  «'as  situate, 
near  the  spot  where  Absalom  flell. 

Some  Jewbh  writen  Jiave  held  the  opinion  that 
Melehizedek  was  the  writer  and  Abram  the  suliiject 
of  Ps.  ex.     See  Deyling,  Obt.  Sacr.  iu.  137. 

It  may  suffice  to  mention  that  there  is  a  feibulous 
life  of  Melehizedek  printed  among  the  spurious 
works  of  Athanasius,  vol.  iv.  p.  189. 

Keferenoe  may  be  made  to  the  following  works 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned :  two  tracts 
on  Melehizedek  by  M.  J.  H.  von  Rkwick,  in  the 
Thetaurus  Novut  Theotog.-phUotogiciu ;  L.  Bor- 
gisius,  Historia  Ciitica  MekhUedeci,  1706;  Gail- 
lard,  Melchiiedeeut  CkriUtis,  etc.,  1686;  M.  C. 
Hoffinan,  Z>e  Melchisedeco,  1669;  H.  Broughton, 
Trentitt  of  Melehizedek,  1591.  See  abo  J.  A. 
Fabricius,  Oxf.  Psevdepig,  V.  T, ;  P.  MoUmeus, 
VaUi,  etc.,  1640,  iv.  11;  J.  H.  Heidegger,  Hi$L 
Sacr.  Patriarehttrum,  1671,  iL  288;  Hettinger, 
Ennead.  DitpuL;  and  P.  Gunaeus,  Dt  RepubL 
Heb.  iiL  3,  apud  CiiL  Sacr.  vol.  v. 

W.  T.  B. 

MEL'EA  (Mf Afa  [Tbch.  M€\€<i]  :  Melea). 
The  son  of  Metian,  and  ancestor  of  Joseph  iii  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  31). 

MEXECH  (?lbp  =itMi^.-  in  1  Chr.  viiL 
35,  MeA({xi  [Vat  MeXxnX.]  Alex.  MaX«a;  in 
1  Chr.  ix.  41,  MoAo;^*  Alex.  MaX»x«*  Melech). 
The  second  son  of  ftuoth,  the  son  of  Merib-baal 
or  Mephilioeheth,  and  therefore  great-grandson  of 
Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul. 

MELICU  (Olbp ;  Ken,  JlD^'V?^  *  'AttoX- 
o6xi  [Vat]  Alex.  MoAovX'  ^i^lcho).  'The  suns 
as  Malluch  6  (Kc^  xii.  14;  comp.  ver.  2). 

MELITA  (McAfn):  [MelUa]),  AcUxxviU.  i, 
the  modem  Malta.  Tlib  island  has  an  illustrious 
plaoe  in  Scripture,  as  the  scene  of  that  shipwreck 
of  St  Paul  which  b  described  in  such  minute 
detaU  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  An  attempt 
has  been  made,  more  than  once,  to  conieot  this 
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oocarrenoe  with  another  iaUndf  bearing  the  aame 
name,  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice;  and  our  beet  coune 
here  seems  to  be  to  give  brieflj  the  points  of  eri- 
dence  by  which  the  tme  state  of  the  case  has  been 
established. 

(1.)  We  take  St  Paul*s  ship  in  the  oondition  in 
which  we  find  her  about  a  day  after  learing  Fair 
Havens,  u  e.  when  she  was  under  the  lee  of 
Claud  A  (Acts  xzrii.  16),  laid-to  on  the  starboard 
tack,  and  strengthened  with  ^  undergirders  ** 
[Ship],  the  boat  bdng  just  taken  on  board,  and 
the  gale  blowing  hard  from  the  E.  N.  £.  [Euro- 
CLYDON.]  (2.)  Assumhig  (what  every  practiced 
sailor  would  allow)  that  the  ship^s  direction  of  drift 
would  be  about  W.  by  N.,  and  her  rate  of  drift 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  we  come  at  once 
to  the  conclusion,  by  measuring  the  distance  on  the 
chart,  that  she  woukl  be  brought  to  the  coast  of 
MalU  on  the  thirteenth  day  (see  ver.  27).  (3.)  A 
ship  drifting  in  this  durection  to  the  place  tradition- 
ally  known  as  St.  Faults*  Bay  would  come  to  that 
spot  on  the  coast  without  touching  any  other  part 
(k  the  island  preriously.  The  coast,  in  fact,  trends 
from  this  bay  to  the  S.  £.  This  may  be  seen  on 
consulting  any  map  or  chart  of  Malta.  (4.)  On 
Koura  Pointy  which  is  the  southeasterly  extremity 
of  the  bay,  there  must  inMibly  have  been  breakers, 
with  the  wind  blowing  from  the  N.  E.  Now  the 
alarm  was  certabily  caused  by  breakers,  for  it  took 
phtce  in  the  night  (ver.  27),  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  passengers  were  at  first  aware  of  the  danger 
which  became  sensible  to  the  quick  ear  of  the 
"  saibrs.*'  (5.)  Yet  the  vessel  did  not  strike:  and 
this  corresponds  with  the  position  of  the  point, 
which  would  be  some  little  distance  on  the  port 
side,  or  to  the  I^  of  the  vessel.  (6.)  Off  this 
point  of  the  coast  the  soundings  are  20  fathoms 
(ver.  28),  and  a  little  further,  in  the  dtreclion  of 
the  supposed  drift,  they  are  15  fathoms  (i6.). 
(7.)  Though  the  danger  was  imminent,  we  shall 
find  fh>m  examining  the  chart  that  Uiere  would 
still  be  time  io  anchor  (ver.  29)  before  striking  on 
the  rocks  ahead.  (8.)  With  bad  holding  ground 
there  would  have  been  great  risk  of  the-  ship 
dragging  her  anchors.  But  the  bottom  of  St. 
Paul's  Bay  is  remarkably  tenacious.  In  Purdy*s 
Sailing  Directions  (p.  180)  it  is  said  of  it  that 
"  while  the  cables  hold  there  is  no  danger,  as  the 
anchors  will  never  start*'  (9. )  The  other  geological 
characteristics  of  the  place  are  in  hannony  with 
the  narrative,  which  describes  the  creek  as  having 
in  one  place  a  sandy  or  muddy  beach  MXirov 
iyovra  cuyiaK6vf  ver.  39),  and  which  states  that 
the  bow  of^  the  ship  was  held  fast  in  the  shore, 
while  the  stem  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
waves  (ver.  41).  For  particulars  we  must  refer  to 
the  work  (mentioned  below)  of  Mr.  Smith,  an  ac- 
complished geologist.  (10.)  Another  point  of  local 
detail  is  of  considerable  interest  —  namely,  that  as 
the  ship  took  the  ground,  the  place  was  observed 
to  be  iiBdXeurcosy  »•  e.  a  connection  was  noticed 
between  two  apparently  separate  pieces  of  water. 
We  shaU  see,  on  looking  at  the  chart,  that  this 
would  be  the  case.  The  small  island  of  Salmonetta 
would  at  first  appear  to  be  a  part  of  Malta  itself; 
but  the  passage  would  open  on  the  right  as  the 
vessel  pamed  to  the  pUce  of  shipwreck.  (11.)  Malta 
is  in  the  track  of  ships  between  Alexandria  and 
Puteoli;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  fact  that 
the  *'  CTastor  and  Pollux,*'  an  Alexandrian  vessel 
which  ultimately  conveyed  St.  Paul  to  Italy,  had 
wintered  in  the  isknd  (Acts  xxviii.  11).     (12.) 
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Finally,  the  ooune  pursued  in  this  eondusion  of 
the  voyage,  first  to  Syracuse  and  then  to  Rhegiumr 
contributes  a  hat  link  to  the  chain  of  aigumenls 
by  which  we  prove  that  Melita  is  Malta, 


The  case  is  established  to  demonstration.  SiiD 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  one  or  two  o^eo- 
tions.  It  is  said,  in  reference  to  xxvii.  27,  that  the 
wreck  took  pUce  in  the  Adriatic,  or  Gulf  of  Venice. 
It  is  urged  that  a  well-known  island  like  Malta 
could  not  have  been  unrecognized  (xxrii.  39),  nor 
its  inhabitants  called  «<  Ifarbarous "  (xxviii.  2). 
[Barbaboub,  Amer.  ed.]  And  as  regards  tho 
occurrence  recorded  in  xxviii.  3,  stress  is  laid  on 
the  facts  that  Malta  has  no  poisonous  serpents,  and 
hardly  any  wood.  To  these  ol^ections  we  reply  at 
once  that  Adria,  in  the  language  of  the  period, 
denotes  not  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  but  the  open  sea 
between  Crete  and  Sicily;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if 
the  sailors  did  not  recognize  a  strange  part  of  tha 
coast  on  which  they  were  thrown  in  stormy  weather, 
and  that  they  did  recognize  the  phoe  when  they 
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did  ksve  the  ihip  (xxviiL  !)«;  that  the  kindnen 
neorded  of  the  natives  (xxviii.  2,  10)  shows  they 
vera  not  *«  barbarians "  in  the  sense  of  being 
MiYigcs,  and  tliat  the  word  denotes  simply  tliat 
they  did  not  speak  Gredc;  and  hutly,  that  the  pop- 
jktion  of  Malta  has  increased  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  m  recent  times,  that  probably  there  was 
sbnndant  wood  there  formerly,  and  that  with  the 
destroction  of  the  wood  many  indigenous  animals 
vonki  disappear.^ 

Id  adducing  positire  arguments  and  answering 
otgectioQs,  we  have  indirectly  proved  that  Melita  in 
the  Golf  of  Venice  was  not  the  scene  of  the  ship- 
wreck. Bat  we  may  add  that  this  island  could  not 
have  been  reached  without  a  miracle  under  the  cir- 
enmstanoes  of  weather  Ascribed  in  the  narrative; 
that  it  is  not  in  the  track  between  'Alexandria  and 
Poteofi;  that  it  wouki  not  be  natural  to  proceed 
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from  it  to  Rome  by  means  of  a  vo}'age  embracing 
Syracuse;  and  that  the  soundings  on  its  shore  do 
not  agree  with  what  is  recorded  in  the  Acts. 

An  amusing  passage  in  Coleridge's  Table  Talk 
(p.  185)  is  worth  noticing  as  the  last  echo  of  what 
is  now  an  extinct  controversy.  The  question  has 
been  set  at  rest  forever  by  Mr.  Smith  of  J.ordan 
Hill,  in  his  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  8L  Paul,  the 
first  published  work  in  which  it  was  thoroughly 
investigated  from  a  saik)r*s  point  of  view.  It  had, 
however,  been  previously  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  with  the  same  results,  by  Admiral  Pen- 
rose, and  copious  notes  from  his  MSS.  are  given  in 
The  Ufe  and  EpistUe  of  St.  PauL  In  that  work 
(2d  ed.  p.  426  note)  are  given  the  names  of  some  of 
those  who  carried  on  the  controversy  in  the  last 
century.  The  ringleader  on  the  Adriatic  side  of 
the  question,  not  unnaturally  was  Padre  Georgi,  a 


St.  Paul's  Bay. 


Bnedktine  monk  connected  with  the  Venetian  or 
Anitrisn  Jfeleda,  and  his  Paulus  Nnufrngut  is 
otremdy  curious.  He  was,  however,  not  the  first 
to  niggest  this  untenable  view.  We  find  it,  at  a 
mneh  earlier  period,  in  a  Byzantine  writer.  Const. 
PorphjTog.  De  Adm.  Imp.  (c.  36,  v.  iii.  p.  164  of 
the  Bonn  ed.). 

As  regards  the  condition  of  the  island  of  Melita, 
when  St.  Paul  was  there,  it  was  a  dependency  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Sicily.     Its  chief  officer 


a  •  It  Biay  have  been,  as  fiur  as  respects  the  verb 
iirri/pmmv  or  probably  eveyvw/mev),  by  recognltioQ  or 
by  iofonBadoD  that  they  learnt  on  what  island  they 
«««  esft.  In  this  lostaoce  as  what  they  learned  was 
ast  that  "the  Island  la  MeUta"  but  "Is  called 
UaAnnu)  MeUta,**  they  wei«  probably  told  this  by  the 
pwple  whom  the  wreck  of  the  ship  had  brought  down 
to  the  eoMt.  If  « the  sailors  "  as  distlogutohed  from 
the  ethers  ^  recognixed  the  land  "  It  would  naturally 
li^ve  been  the  sea-view  which  wag  familiar  to  them, 
sad  jet  they  had  fklkd  to  recognise  the  island  fh>m 
the  saa,  thoogh  they  had  seen  it  in  Pail  daylight  (rer. 
W)  before  landing.  U. 

^  *  There  Is  a  passage  In  another  of  Dean  Howson's 
•oifcs  respeeting  these  verifications  of  Luke^s  aconraoy 
•Ueh  beloogB  also  to  this  place.  "  Nothing  is  more 
ewtiia  tbui  that  the  writer  was  on  board  that  ship 
^aA  that  he  telU  the  truth.  It  might  be  thought 
staQfi  that  so  large  a  space.  In  a  volume  which  we 
I  to  be  inspltfed,  should  contain  so  much  circom- 
I  drtsU  with  so  Uttle  of  reUgtous  exhortation 


(under  the  governor  ot  Sicily)  appears  from  inscrip- 
tions to  have  had  the  title  of  irp&rof  McAiro/cuy, 
or  Primus  Melitensium^  and  this  is  the  very  phrase 
which  St.  Luke  uses  (xxviii.  7).  [Publius.]  Mr. 
Smith  could  not  find  these  inscriptions.  Ther« 
seems,  however,  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  their 
authenticity  (see  Bochart,  Opera,  i.  502;  Abela, 
Descr.  Mditce,  p.  146,  appended  to  the  last  voluma 
of  the  Antiquities  o(  Graevius;  and  Boeckh,  Corp, 
Insc.  vol.  iii.  6754).     Melita,  from  its  position  in 


and  precept.  The  chapter  might  seem  merely  intended 
to  give  us  information  concerning  the  ships  and  sea- 
Ikring  of  the  ancient  world  ;  and  certainly  nothing  in 
the  whole  range  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  doee 
teach  us  so  much  on  these  snl^Jeets.  What  if  It  was 
divinely  ordained  that  there  should  be  one  large  pns- 
sago  in  the  New  Testament  —  one,  and  Just  one  —  that 
could  be  minutely  tested  in  the  accuracy  of  its  mere 
circumstantial  particulars  —  and  that  It  should  have 
been  so  tested  and  attested  Just  at  the  time  when  such 
accuracy  is  most  searchingly  questioned  ?  "  {Lectures  on 
the  Charaeter  oj  St,  Paul,  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1864.) 
The  particulars  in  which  this  accuracy  of  the  narrative 
shows  Itself  are  well  enumerated  in  J.  R.  OertePs  Paulus 
in  der  ApostelgesehiehU,  pp.  107-110  (UaUe,  1868).  Klos- 
termann  ( Vindieice  Lucana  seu  de  itintrarii  in  libro  Ado 
rum  cuservati  auetore,  Ootdng.  1866)  argues  from  inter- 
nal characteristics  that  the  writer  of  this  itinerary  (Acts 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.)  must  have  been  an  eye-witness,  and 
was  the  Luke  who  wrote  the  other  parts  of  the  book. 
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the  Mediiemnean,  and  the  excellence  of  ita  harbors, 
haa  alwaya  been  important  both  in  ^pmmerce  and 
war.  It  was  a  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  at  on 
early  period,  and  their  language,  m  a  oomipted 
ibrm,  continued  to  be  spoken  Uiere  in  St.  Paul's 
day.  (Gesenius,  Verntch  Hb.  die  malL  Sprache, 
Leips.  1810.  y>  From  the  Carthaginians  it  passed 
to  the  Bomans  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  It  was 
fiunous  for  its  honey  and  fruits,  for  its  cotton 
&brics,  for  excellent  building-stone,  and  for  a  well- 
known  breed  of  dogs.  A  few  years  before  St  PauPs 
visit,  corsairs  from  his  native  province  of  Cilicia 
made  MeliU  a  frequent  resort;  and  through  sub- 
sequent periods  of  its  history,  Vandal  and  Arabian, 
it  was  dlen  associated  with  piracy.  The  Chris- 
tianity, however,  introduced  by  St  Paul  was  never 
extinct.  This  island  had  a  brilliant  period  under 
the  knights  of  St  John,  Jind  it  is  associated  with 
the  most  exciting  passages  of  the  struggle  between 
the  French  and  £nglii£  at  the  dose  of  the  last 
century  and  the  b^inping  of  the  present  No 
ishmd  so  small  has  so  gnat  a  history,  whether  Bib- 
lical or  poUtical.  J.  S.  U. 

MELONS  (C^niS^hy  (fl^ttichim:  w^orer: 
pepona)  are  mentioned  only  in  the  following  verse: 
"  We  remember  the  fish,  which  we  did  eat  in  F^ypt 
freely;  the  cucumbers,  and  the  mek>ns,'*  etc.  (Num. 
xi.  5);  by  the  Hebrew  word  we  are  probably  to  un- 
deritand  both  the  melon  ( Cuciimti  mtlo)  and  the 
water-mdon  {CwmrbUa  citruUu»\  for  the  Arabic 


Ouitrbitn  atmOiu, 

noun  lingiilar,  batikh^  which  is  identical  with  the 
Hebrew  word,  is  used  genericaily,  as  we  learn  from 
Prosper  Alpinus,  who  says  (Rertim  jEgypt.  JJisL  i. 
17)  of  the  Eg}'ptians,  "they  often  dine  and  sup  on 


a  •  Vor  the  results  of  this  investigation  see  also 
Bnch  and  Oraber*s  Encyklopadie^  art.  '^  Arabien."  The 
Maltese  language  approaches  so  nearly  to  the  Arabic 
that  the  islanders  are  readily  understood  in  all  the  ports 
of  Africa  and  Syria.  At  the  time  of  the  Saracen  irrup- 
tion Malta  was  overrun  by  Arabs  fttnn  whom  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  island  derive  their  origin.  Their 
dialect  is  a  corrupt  Arabic,  interwoven  at  the  same 
Hme  with  many  words  from  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
other  Boropean  languages.  Although  the  ancestral 
pride  of  the  Maltese  may  dispose  them  to  trace  back 


MELONS 

fruits  alone,  such  as  cueumban,  pampkina,  mekoi^ 
which  are  known  by  the  generic  name  baUch:^ 
The  Greek  -wiirwy^  and  the  Latin  pepo^  appear  to  be 
also  occasionally  used  in  a  generic  sense.  Aecoid- 
ing  to  Fordcil  {Deter,  plant  p.  167)  and  HsmbI 
qi'ist  ( Tmv.  266),  the  Arabs  designated  the  i 


\ 


».) 


meton  baUch^  while  the  same  word  was  used  with 
some  specific  epithet  to  denote  other  plants  bdoiig- 
ing  to  the  order  C%icurbitact<t,  lliough  the  water- 
melon is  now  quite  common  in  Asia,  Dr.  Royle 
thinks  it  doubtfrd  whether  it  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  no  disti^^ct  mention  of  it  is 
made  in  Greek  writers ;  it  is  uncertain  at  what  time 
the  Greeks  applied  the  term  kyyovpiov  {angtnia) 
to  the  water-melon,  but  it  was  probably  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  date.  The  modem  Greek  word 
for  this  fruit  is  brfyovpu  Galen  {dt  Fac.  Alim.  ii. 
567)  speaks  of  the  common  melon  {Cucumis  meh) 
under  the  name  ftri\oip4'ruy-  Serapion,  according 
to  Sprengel  ( CommenL  in  Diotcor,  ii.  162),  restricts 
the  Arabic  batikh  to  the  water-melon,  'fhe  water- 
melon is  by  some  considered  to  be  indigenous  to 
India,  from  which  country  it  may  have  b^  intro- 
duced into  Egypt  in  very  early  times;  according  to 
Prosper  Alpinus,  medical  Arabic  writers  som^mcs 
use  the  term  bntUch- Indi^  or  anguiia  /ndicti,  to 
denote  this  fruit,  whose  common  Arabic  name  is 
according  to  the  same  authority,  baWch  eUAfaovi 
(water);  but  Hasselquist  says  ( Trav.  256)  that  this 
name  belongs  to  a  softer  variety,  tlie  juice  of  whidi, 
when  very  ripe,  and  almost  putrid,  is  mixed  with 
rose-water  and  sugar  and  given  in  fevers;  he  ob- 
serves that  the  water-melon  is  cultivated  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  rich  cUyey  earth  after  the 
inundations,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end 
of  July,  and  that  it  serves  the  Eg}'ptians  for  meat, 
drink,  and  physic ;  the  fruit,  however,  he  says,  should 
be  eaten  >'  with  great  circumspection,  for  if  ii  ba 
taken  in  the  heat  of  the  day  when  the  body  is  warn, 
bad  consequences  often  ensue.*'     This  obserrmtkik 


their  language  to  the  old  Punic,  yet  it  contains  iioCb- 
ing  which  may  not  tkr  more  naturally  be  explained 
out  of  the  modem  Arabic.  The  Maltese  Arabic  Is  sooh 
that  travellers  in  Arabia  and  Palestine  oftea  cbtaia 
their  guides  in  Malta.  H. 


), 


b  from  root  n^S>,  transp.  for  n^Q  (}^*JkJo] 

««to  cook.'*    Preeisely  similar  to  the  derivatioo   af 
Hnrnp^  from  Wirrw.    Gesenius  eomparss  the  1 
6iM/t«eas,  the  Ireneh  pa^tqua. 
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M  doubi  •pfUtt  onlj  to  penoos  before  they  have 
becoiDe  aecUn«Uaed,  for  the  oatiTe  EgypUans  eat 
(be fruit  with  impuoUy.  Theeomtuoii  melon  (Cu- 
emmit  nulo)  it  ealtivated  in  the  aame  pboes  and 
cipeoa  at  the  nuud  time  with  the  water-melon; 
but  the  fruit  in  Egypt  ia  not  to  delidoot  as 
In  thit  eoontry  (tee  Sonnini's  TirutU,  iL  328); 
the  poor  in  Egypt  do  not  eat  thit  melon.  **  A 
traTcBer  m  the  Eatt,**  tayt  Kitto  (note  on 
Norn.  xL  6),  **  who  reooUeett  the  intente  gratitude 
whieh  a  gift  of  a  tlioe  of  melon  intpired  while  jour- 
neying over  the  hot  and  dry  phdnt,  will  readily 
comprehepd  the  regret  with  which  the  Hebrews  in 
tlM  Arabian  detert  looked  back  upon  the  mekmt  of 
E^»pt.**  The  water-mek>n,  whkh  it  now  ezten- 
aive^  cultivated  all  over  India  and  the  tropical 
pvta  of  Africa  and  Amerir*,  and  indeed  in  hot 
eoontriet  generally,  it  a  fruit  not  unlike  the  common 
■tflkio,  but  the  leavet  are  deeply  k>bed  and  gashed, 
the  ffeah  la  pink  or  white,  tind  contains  a  large 
qaanttty  of  cold  watery  juiee  without  much  flavor; 
the  teedt  are  Uack.  The  melon  it  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  Both  these  plants  belong  to 
the  order  CucurbUactm^  the  Cucumber  family, 
which  eontaiut  about  sixty  known  genera  and  300 
qjedca  —  CucurbU<k,  Bryonia,  Mumordiea,  Cucu- 
aus,  are  examples  of  the  genera.  [Cucumber; 
GOPBD.]  W.  H. 

•  Had  the  frith  of  the  children  of  Ismel  been 
saefa  as  it  ought  to  have  been  tbey  needed  not  to 
have  mnnnuml  at  the  loss  of  the  Egyptian  uiebns, 
inatunch  at  Palestine  and  Syria  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  best  species  of  them.  Water-mek>ns 
are  now  cultivated  all  through  Palestine,  and  those 
of  Jafih  are  ilunout  for  thdr  lusdousnest.  They 
sre  carried  to  all  pointt  on  the  eoatt,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  inland  towns  on  camels  as  iSsr  as 
Hums  and  Hamath  and  Aleppo,  before  the  season 
when  they  ripen  in  those  districts.  They  are 
among  the  cheapest  and  moat  widely  diffused  of 
il  the  fruits  of  the  East.     In  most  parts  of  Syria 
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go  by  the  generiename  of 


e^' 


BoUikh, 


wh3e  their  qpedllc  names  are  tftUmo  BoUUch  for  the 
wtmsk-mdom,  Jaffa  BotOkh  for  those  from  that  city, 
yrfca  BoUikk  for  the  water-mekm.  It  it  not,  bow- 
ever,  the  euttom  to  name  other  plants  of  the  cucur- 
kitaetm  ^Bottlkh.**  The  cueumber,  and  the 
ElaUrinm.  etc.  have  all  their  appropriate  generic 
■amea.  G.  £.  P. 

MEL'ZAB  ("^?^  [orerseer]).    The  A.  V. 

is  wrong  in  vsgarding  Melzar  at  a  proper  name;  it 
it  rather  an  ofltdal  title,  at  it  implied  in  the  ad- 
ditioB  of  the  artide  hi  each  case  where  the  name 
•eevs  (Dan.  L  11, 16):  the  marginal  reading,  *'  the 
Mewaid,"  is  therefore  more  oorrect.  The  LXX. 
[roefter,  Theodotkn]  regards  thearticle as  apart  of 
;,  and  reodenit  *Ku9pcdp  [to  Alex. ;  Bom 


Va4.  hfuxMi  the  LXX  read  'hfiitffloi\',  the 
T«l|^Hke,  however,  hat  Maiamr,  The  midmr  v 
■rfmrdinatfr  to  the  "  matter  of  the  eunucht;  '*  hit 
3006  wat  to  tupcrintend  the  nurture  and  education 
*f  the  young;  he  thus  eombhied  the  duties  of  the 
Gndc  MmSarfmy6s  and  r^o^r,  and  more  neariy 
nscasbfes  our  •*  tutor  **  than  any  other  oflker.  As 
Id  the  origin  of  the  term,  there  is  some  doubt;  it  is 
r  icftrded  m  of  Persian  origin,  the  words 
f  $ara  giving  the  teoteof  ^head  enp4Marer; 


FOrat  (Lex.  s.  o.)  suggests  its  connectkm  with  the 
Hebrew  naair,  *«  to  guard.'*  W.  L.  B. 

MEM'MIUS,  QUINTUS  {K6li^ot  Mt^- 
fuos)y  8  Mace.  xl.  34.     [Ma2iuu8,  T.] 

MEM'PHIS,  a  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  tituated 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  latitude  30o  6 
N.  It  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xix.  13),  Jeremiah 
(U.  16,  xlvi.  14, 19),  and  Esekiel  (xxx.  13,  16), 
under  the  name  of  Noph  ;  and  by  Hosea  (ix.  6) 
under  the  name  of  Morn  in  Hebrew,  and  Mem- 
phis in  our  English  version  [LXX.  M^ft^ir,  Vulg. 
Memphis],  'VhB  name  is  compounded  of  two  hiero- 
glyphics "  Men  **  =  foundation,  station;  aiid  **  JVb- 
/re**=good.  It  is  variously  interpreted ;  e.  ^. 
*(  haven  of  the  good;*'  **  tomb  of  the  good  man*'  — 
Osiris;  "the  abode  of  the  good;" ''the  gate  of  the 
blessed.*'  Gesenius  remarks  upon  the  two  inter- 
pretations proposed  by  Plutarch  {De  Isid,  eiOs.  20) 
—  namely,  tp/jMs  iiyaBwp^  **  haven  of  the  good,*' 
and  ri^s  'Oo'if (8or,  "Jthe  tomb  of  Osiris  **  — 
that  ^  both  are  applicable  to  Memphis  as  the  sep- 
ulchre of  Osiris,  the  Necropolis  of  the  f^ptians, 
and  hence  also  the  haven  of  the  blessed,  since  the 
right  of  burial  was  conceded  only  to  the  good.'* 
Bunsen,  however,  prefers  to  trace  in  the  name  of 
the  city  a  connection  with  Menes,  its  founder.  The 
Greek  coins  have  Memphis ;  the  Coptic  is  Memfi 
or  Menfi  and  Memf;  Hebrew,  toinetimes  Moph 
(Mph),  and  sometimes  Noph ;  Arabic  Memf  or 
Men/  (Bunsen,  EgypCs  Placty  vol.  iL  53).  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Noph 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  with  Memphis,  the  capital 
of  lower  l^ypt. 

Though  some  regard  Thebes  as  the  more  ancient 
city,  the  monuments  of  Memi^is  are  of  higher  an 
tiquity  than  those  of  Thebes.  Herodotus  dates  its 
foundation  from  Menes,  the  first  reaUy  histories^ 
king  of  Egypt.  The  era  of  Menes  is  not  satis&o- 
toriiy  determined.  Birch,  Kenrick,  Poole,  Wil- 
kinson, and  the  English  achool  of  Egyptologists 
generally,  reduce  the  chronology  of  Manetho's  lista, 
by  making  several  of  his  dynasties  contemporaneous 
instead  of  8ucces8i\'e.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  dates  the 
era  of  Manes  from  b.  c.  2690;  Mr.  Stuart  Poole, 
B.  c.  2717  (Rawliiison,  Uerod,  iL  342;  Poole, 
HwiB  jEgypt.  p.  97).  The  Ciennan  Egyptologists 
assign  to  Egypt  a  much  longer  ehronobgy.  Bun- 
sen fixes  the  era  of  Menes  at  B.  c.  3643  {EgypCs 
Place,  vol  iL  579);  Brugsch  at  b.  c.  4455  {Hi»- 
toire  dEgypU,  L  287);  and  Lepsius  at  b.  c.  3892 
{K9mgsbueh  der  alien  uEg^pUr),  Lepsius  alto 
registers  about  18,000  years  oif  the  dynasties  of  gods, 
demigods,  and  prehistoric  kings,  before  the  accession 
of  Menes.  But  indeterminate  and  coi\jectural  as 
the  eariy  chronology  of  Egypt  yet  is,  all  agree  that 
the  known  history  of  the  empire  begins  with  Menes, 
who  founded  Memphis.  The  city  belongs  to  the 
earliest  periods  of  anthentie  history. 

The  buiUing  of  Memphis  is  associated  by  tradi- 
tion irith  a  stupendous  work  of  art  which  has  per* 
manently  changed  the  course  of  the  Nile  and  the 
fiMse  of  the  Delta.  Before  the  time  of  Menes  the 
river  emerging  from  the  upper  valley  into  the  neck 
of  the  Delta,  bent  its  oourte  wettward  toward  the 
hillt  of  the  Libyan  desert,  or  at  least  discharged  a 
large  portion  of  its  watert  through  an  arm  in  that 
diraction.  Here  the  geoerout  flood  whose  yeariy 
inundation  gives  life  and  fertility  to  Egypt,  was 
largely  absorbed  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  or 
wetted  in  stagnant  morasses.  It  is  even  eoi\}ectnred 
that  up  to  the  time  of  Menes  the  whole  Ddta  wst 
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an  uninhabitable  mareh.  The  riven  of  Damascus, 
the  Barada  and  'Au>aj\  now  lone  themselves  in  the 
same  way  in  the  manhy  lakes  of  the  great  desert 
plain  southeast  of  the  city.  Herodotus  informs  us, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  priests  of  his 
time,  that  Menes  "  by  banking  up  the  ri\-er  at  the 
bend  which  it  forms  about  a  hundred  furlongs  south 
of  Memphis,  hud  the  ancient  channel  dry,  while  he 
dug  a  new  course  for  the  stream  half-way  between 
the  two  lines  of  hills.  To  this  day,"  he  continues, 
**the  elbow  which  the  Nile  forms  at  the  point 
where  it  is  forced  aside  into  the  new  channel  is 
guarded  with  the  greatest  care  by  the  Persians,  and 
strengthened  every  year;  for  if  the  river  were  to 
burst  out  At  this  place,  and  pour  over  the  mound, 
there  would  be  danger  of  Memphis  being  completely 
overwhelmed  by  the  flood.  MSn,  the  first  king, 
having  thus,  by  turning  the  river,  made  the  tract 
where  it  used  to  run,  dr}*  hmd,  proceeded  in  the 
first  place  to  build  the  city  now  called  Memphis, 
which  lies  in  the  narrow  part  of  Egypt;  after  which 
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be  ftuiher  excavated  a  lake  outside  the  town,  to  the 
north  and  west,  communicating  with  the  river, 
which  was  itself  the  eastern  boundary "  (Herod, 
ii.  99).  From  this  description  it  appears,  that— 
like  Amsterdam  dyked  in  from  the  Zuyder  Zee,  or 
St.  Petersburg  defended  by  the  mole  at  Crbnstadt 
from  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  or  more  nearly  like  New 
Orleans  protected  by  its  le\'ee  from  the  freshets  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  drained  by  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
—  Memphis  was  created  upon  a  marsh  reclaimed 
by  the  dyke  of  Menes  and  drained  by  his  artificial 
hUce.  New  Orleans  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  about  90  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
is  protected  against  inundation  by  an  embankment 
15  feet  wide  and  4  feet  high,  which  extends  from 
120  miles  abo%'e  the  city  to  40  miles  below  it. 
Lake  Pontchartrain  affords  a  natural  drain  for  the 
marshes  that  form  the  margin  of  the  city  upon  the 
east.  The  dyke  of  Menes  began  12  miles  south 
of  Memphis,  and  deflected  the  main  channel  of  the 
river  about  two  miles  to  the  eastward.     Upon  tin 


The  Sphinx  and  Pyramids  at  Memphis. 


rite  of  the  Nile,  a  canal  still  conducted  a  portion  of 
its  waters  westward  through  the  old  channel,  thus 
irrigatinjB;  the  plain  beyond  the  city  in  that  direc- 
tion, while  an  inundation  was  inuurded  against  on 
that  side  by  a  lani^e  artificial  lake  or  rewrvoir  at 
Abousir.  The  skill  in  engineering  which  these 
works  required,  and  which  their  remains  still  indi- 
cate, argues  a  high  degree  of  material  cirilization,  at 
least  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  the  earliest  known 
period  of  F4;jptian  history. 

The  political  sagacity  of  Menes  appears  in  the 
location  of  his  capital  where  it  would  at  once  com- 
mand the  Delta  and  hold  the  key  of  upper  F^ypt, 
controlling  the  commerce  of  the  Nile,  defended  upon 
the  west  by  the  Libyan  mountains  and  desert,  and 
VI  the  east  by  the  river  and  its  artificial  embank- 
ments. The  climate  of  Memphis  may  be  inferred 
fh>m  that  of  the  modem  Cairo  —  about  10  miles  to 
the  north  —  which  is  the  most  equable  that  Egypt 
sflbrds.  The  city  is  said  to  have  had  a  tf  rcum- 
lercnee  of  about  19  mites  (Dk)d.  S^c.  i.  50),  and 


the  houses  or  inhabited  quarters,  as  was  usual  in 
the  great  cities  of  antiquity,  were  interspersed  with 
numerous  gardens  and  public  areas. 

Herodotus  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  priest*, 
that  Menes  **  built  the  temple  of  Hephsestus,  which 
stands  within  the  city,  a  vast  edifice,  well  worthy 
of  mention"  (ii.  99).  The  divinity  whom  Herod> 
otus  thus  identifies  with  Hephiestus  was  Ptnk^ 
<*the  creative  power,  the  nuiker  of  all  material 
things"  (Wilkinson  in  RawHnson*s  fferod,  ii.  289; 
Bunsen,  FgypCa  Plnce,  !.  367,  884).  Pi^h  was 
worshipped  in  all  Egypt,  but  tmder  diflPerent  repre- 
sentations in  diflferent  Nomes:  ordinarily  t^as  a 
god  holding  before  him  with  both  hands  the  Nik»p- 
eter,  or  emblem  of  stability,  combined  with  the 
sign  of  life  "  (Btmsen,  i.  982).  But  at  Memphis 
his  worship  was  so  prominent  that  the  primitive 
sanctuary  of  his  temple  was  built  by  Menes;  suc- 
cessive monarchs  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified 
the  structure,  by  the  addition  of  eourta,  porchu^ 
and  cok)ssal  ornaments.     Herodotus  and  Diodorw 
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iaeribe  tererml  of  these  additions  and  restorations^ 
but  Qowbera  give  a  oomi^eie  description  of  the 
temple  with  measnremeots  of  its  various  dimensions 
(H«od.  ii.  99«  101,  108-110, 121, 136,  153,  176; 
Diod.  Sie.  i.  45,  51,  62,  67).  According  to  these 
uthorities,  Hooris  built  th^  northern  gateway;  So- 
MStris  eroded  in  front  of  the  temple  colossal  stat- 
ues (varying  from  30  to  50  feet  in  height)  of  him- 
seU,  his  wife,  and  his  four  sons;  Khampsinitus built 
the  western  gateway,  and  erected  before  it  the 
eoloisal  statues  of  Summer  and  Winter;  Asychis 
buih  the  eastern  gateway,  which  "in  size  and 
beauty  fer  surpassed  the  other  three;  *'  Psammeti- 
thus  built  the  southern  gateway;  and  Amosis  pre- 
sented to  this  temple  '*  a  recumbent  colossus  75  feet 
kng,  and  two  upright  statues,  each  20  feet  high." 
The  period  between  Meoes  and  Amosis,  aocordius: 
to  Brugsch,  was  3731  years;  but  according  to  Wil- 
kinson only  about  2100  years;  but  upon  either  cal- 
eolation,  the  temple  as  it  appeared  to  Strabo  was 
the  growth  of  many  centuries.  Strabo  (xvii.  807) 
describes  this  temple  as  "  built  in  a  very  sumptuous 
manner,  both  as  regards  the  size  of  the  Naos  and 
in  other  respects.*'  The  Droraos,  or  grand  avenue 
IsHiing  to  the  temple  of  Ptah,  was  used  for  the 
celebnUion  of  bull-fights,  a  sport  pictured  in  the 
kMubs.  Bat  these  fights  were  probably  between 
inimais  alone  —  no  captive  or  gladiator  being  oom- 
oeDcd  to  enter  the  arena.  The  bulls  having  been 
tained  for  the  occasion,  were  brought  feoe  to  fiwe 
sad  goaded  on  by  their  masters;  —  the  prize  being 
twsided  to  the  owner  of  the  victor.  But  though 
the  bull  was  thus  used  for  the  sport  of  the  people, 
he  vas  the  sacred  animal  of  Memphis. 

Ai^  was  believed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Osiris. 
Hie  sacred  bull  was  selected  by  certain  outward 
SfBbob  of  the  Indwdling  divinity;  his  color 
being  bbck,  with  the  exception  of  white  spots  of  a 
penifiar  shape  upon  his  forehead  and  right  side. 
He  teaqile  of  Apis  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
of  Maai[4iis.  It  stood  opposite  the 
I  portico  of  the  temple  of  Ptah ;  and  Psani- 
t  who  built  that  gateway,  also  erected  in 
frgnt  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apis  a  magnificent  colon- 
nade, sopported  by  colosval  statues  or  Osiride  pillars, 
such  ss  may  still  be  seen  at  the  temple  of  Medeenet 
Uabou  at  Tbeb«  (Herod,  ii.  153).  Through  this 
cohwnade  the  Apis  was  led  with  great  pomp  upon 
state  occasions.  Two  stables  adjoined  the  sacred 
ves^bule  (Strab.  xviL  807).  Diodorus  (i.  85)  de- 
scribes the  magnificence  with  which  a  deceased  Apis 
was  interred  and  his  suecessor  installed  at  Memphis. 
The  pboe  oppiropriated  to  the  burial  of  the  sacred 
balk  was  a  gallery  some  2000  feet  in  length  by 
20  ia  height  and  width,  hewn  in  the  rock  without 
the  eaiy.  Tbia  gallery  was  divided  into  numerous 
fcecssu  upon  each  side;  and  the  embalmed  bodies 
of  the  uenA  bulls,  each  In  its  own  sarcophagus  of 
grsaite,  were  deposited  in  these  **  sepulchral  stalls." 
A  few  years  since,  this  burial-pbce  of  the  sacred 
baQs  wtt  disooveRd  by  M.  Bloriette,  and  a  large 
Dumber  of  the  sarcophagi  have  already  been  opened. 
Theie  cataeomfas  of  mummied  bulls  were  approached 
from  Memphis  by  a  paved  road,  having  oolossal 
lions  upon  either  side. 

At  Memphis  was  the  reputed  burial-phce  of  Isis 
(Diod.  Sic.  L  22);  it  had  also  a  temple  to  that 
*^Biyriad-oanied '*  divinity,  which  Herodotus  (ii. 
179}  describes  as  **  a  vast  structure,  well  worthy  of 
Mtfee,**  bat  inferior  to  that  consecrated  to  her  in 
Bosiris,  a  chief  city  of  her  worship  (ii  59).  Mem- 
ffea  had  also  its  Serapetom,  which  probably  stood 
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in  the  western  quarter  of  tlie  city,  toward  the 
desert;  since  Stnbo  describes  it  as  very  much  ex- 
posed to  sand-drifts,  and  in  his  time  partly  buried 
by  masses  of  sand  heaped  up  by  the  wind  (xvii. 
807).  The  sacred  cubit  and  other  symbols  used  in 
measuring  the  rise  of  the  Nile  were  deposited  in 
the  temple  of  Sera[ns. 

Herodotus  describes  ^a  beautiful  and  richly 
ornamented  inolosure,"  situated  upon  the  south 
side  of  the  temple  of  Ptah,  which  was  sacred  to 
Proteus,  a  native  Memphite  king.  Within  this 
indosure  there  was  a  temple  to  **the  foreign 
Venus  "  (Astarte?),  concerning  which  the  historian 
narrates  a  myth  connected  with  the-Gredan  Helen. 
In  this  inclosure  was  "  the  Tyriancamp*'  (ii.  112). 
A  temple  of  Ka  or  Phre,  the  Sun  jmd  a  temple  of 
the  Cabelri,  complete  the  enumeration  of  the  sacred 
buildings  of  Memphis. 

The  mythological  system  of  the  time  of  Menes  if 
ascribed  by  Bunsen  to  **  the  amalgamation  of  the 
religion  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt;  '* — religion 
having  **  already  united  the  two  provinces  before  the 
power  of  the  race  of  This  in  the  Thebaid  extended 
itself  to  Memphis,  and  before  the  giant  work  of 
Menes  converted  the  Delta  from  a  desert,  checkered 
over  with  lakes  and  morasses,  into  a  blooming  gar- 
den.*' The  political  union  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  country  was  effected  by  the  builder  of  Memphis. 
**  Menes  founded  the  £mpire  of  Egypl^  by  raising 
the  people  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
from  a  little  provincial  station  to  that  of  an  histori 
col  nation*'  (EgypVi  Place,  i.  441,  ii.  409). 

The  NecrbpoUs,  adjacent  to  Memphis,  was  on  a 
scale  of  grandeur  corresponding  with  the  city  itself. 
The  <^  city  of  the  pyramids  "  is  a  title  of  Memphis 
in  the  hieroglyphics  upon  the  monuments.  The 
great  fidd  or  pkUn  o{  the  Pyramids  lies  wholly  upon 
the  western  bonk  of  the  Nile,  and  extends  from 
Aboo-Rodshj  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  Cairo,  to 
Meydoom,  about  40  miles  to  the  south,  and  thence 
in  a  southwesteriy  direction  about  25  miles  Airther, 
to  the  pyramids  of  Howara  and  of  Bifihim  in  the 
Fayvura.  Lepsius  computes  the  number  of  pyra- 
mids in  this  district  at  sixty-seren ;  but  in  this  be 
counts  some  that  are  quite  small,  and  others  of  a 
doubtful  character.  Not  more  than  half  this  num- 
ber can  be  feirly  identified  upon  the  whole  field. 
But  the  principal  seat  of  the  pyramids,  the  Mem- 
phite Necropolis,  was  in  a  range  of  about  15  miles 
from  Sakkara  to  Gizeh,  and  in  the  groups  here  re- 
maining nearly  thirty  are  probably  tombs  of  the 
imperial  sovereigns  of  Memphis  (Bunsen,  EgypC» 
Place,  ii.  88).  Lepsius  regards  the  "Pyramid 
fields  of  Memphis  "  as  a  most  important  testimony 
to  the  civilization  of  Egypt  {Letten,  Bohn,  p. 
25;  also  Chronohgie  der  Aegypter,  voL  i.).  These 
royal  pyramids,  with  the  subterranean  halls  of  Apis, 
and  numerous  tombs  of  public  officers  erected  on 
the  pbiin  or  excavated  in  the  ai^acent  hills,  gave  to 
Memphis  the  pretiminence  which  it  eiyoyed  as  **  the 
haven  of  the  blessed.*' 

Memphis  long  held  its  place  as  a  capital;  and 
for  centuries  a  Memphite  dynasty  ruled  over  all 
Egypt.  Lepsius,  Bunsen,  and  Brugsch,  agree  in 
r^tfding  the  3d,  4th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  dynasties 
of  the  Old  Empire  as  Memphite,  reaching  through 
a  period  of  about  a  thousand  years.  During  a  por- 
tion of  this  period,  however,  the  chain  was  broken, 
or  there  were  contemporaneous  dynasties  in  othei 
parts  of  Egypt 

The  overthrow  of  Memphis  was  distinctly  pre- 
dicted by  the  Hebrew  presets.    In  his  •«  burden 
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^  ^STP^**  iMtifth  sajs,  **  The  princet  of  Zoan  are 
become  fools,  the  princes  of  Noph  are  deceived  '* 
(Is.  xix.  13).  Jeremiah  (xIyi.  19)  declares  that 
*^Noph  shall  be  waste  and  desolate  without  an 
inhabitant.**  Ezekiel  predicts:  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God :  I  will  also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will 
cause  [their]  images  to  cease  out  of  Noph ;  and , 
there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of 
Egypt."  The  latest  of  these  predictions  was  ut- 
tered nearly  600  years  before  Christ,  and  half  a 
century  before  the  invasion  of  £g}'pt  by  Carabj'ses 
(cir.  D.  c.  625).  Herodotus  informs  us  that  Cam- 
byses,  enraged  at  the  opposition  he  encountered  at 
Memphis,  committed  many  outrages  upon  the  city. 
He  killed  the  sacred  Apis,  and  caused  his  priests  to 
be  scourged.  **  He  opened  the  ancient  sepulchres, 
and  examiited  the' bodies  that  were  buried  in  them. 
He  likewise  went  into  the  temple  of  Hephsestus 
(Ptah)  and  made  great  sport  of  the  image.  .  .  . 
He  went  also  into  the  temple  of  the  Cabeiri,  which 
it  is  unlawful  for  any  one  to  enter  except  the  priests, 
and  not  only  made  sport  of  the  images  but  even 
burnt  them  **  (Her.  iii.  37).  Memphis  never  recov- 
ered fipom  the  bk>w  inflicted  by  Cambyses.  The 
rise  of  Alexandria  hastened  its  decline.  'Vhe  Caliph 
conquerors  founded  Fostat  (Old  Cairo)  upon  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Memphis,  and  brought  materials  from  the  old  city 
to  buiki  their  new  capital  (a.  d.  638).  The  Ara- 
bian physician,  Abd-d-LAtif,  who  visited  Memphis 
in  the  13th  century,  describes  its  ruins  as  then 
marvelous  beyond  description  (see  De  Sacy*s  trans- 
Ution,  cited  by  Brugsch,  Hittcirt  d'Kffypte,  p.  18). 
Abulfeda,  in  the  14th  century,  tpeaiu  of  the  remains 
of  Memphis  ns  immense;  for  the  most  part  in  a 
state  of  decay,  though  some  sculptures  of  varie- 
gated stone  still  retained  a  remarkable  freshness  of 
eolor  (Dtsa-ipdo  jEgypd^  ed.  Michadis,  1776). 
At  length  so  complete  was  the  ruin  of  Memphis, 
that  for  a  long  time  its  very  site  was  lost.  Pooocke 
could  find  no  trace  of  it.  Recent  explorations, 
especially  those  of  Messrs.  Mariette  and  Linant, 
have  brought  to  light  many  of  its  antiquities, 
which  have  been  dispersed  to  the  museums  of 
Europe  and  Ammca.  Some  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture fh)ra  Memphis  adorn  the  Egyptian  hall  of  the 
British  Museum;  other  monuments  of  this  great 
city  are  in  the  Abbott  Museum  hi  New  York, 
llie  dykes  and  canals  of  Menes  still  form  the  basis 
of  the  system  of  irrigation  for  Lower  Egypt;  the 
insignificant  village  of  Meet  Kaheeneh  occupies 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  ancient  capital  Thus  the 
site  and  the  general  outlines  of  Memphis  are  nearly 
restored;  but  "the  images  have  ceased  out  of 
Noph,  and  it  is  desohte,  without  inhabitant." 

J.  P.  T. 

*  In  the  six  years  which  have  ebpsed  since  the 
preceding  article  was  written,  much  has  been 
brought  to  light  concerning  the  antiquities  of 
Memphis,  both  by  exploration  and  by  discussion, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  point  in  the  topography  or 
the  history  of  the  city  which  remains  in  obscurity. 
The  illustrated  work  of  Mariette-13ey,  embodying 
the  results  of  his  excavations,  when  completed,  will 
restore  the  first  capital  of  Egypt,  hi  great  part,  to 
its  original  grandeur. 

Memphis  appears  upon  the  monuments  under 
three  distinct  names:  the  first  its  name  as  the 
capital  of  the  corresponding  Nomt  or  district; 
the  second  its  pro&ne,  and  the  third  its  sacred 
name.  The  first,  SeU-h'ti,  U  literally  "  the  Uty 
if  Wliite  WaUs**  — a  name  originally  given  to 
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the  citadel  {Btredobu,  iU.  c.  01),  and  eqMsdaUy  to 
that  part  of  the  fortifications  within  which  was 
inclosed  the  temple  of  the  chief  divinity  of  the 
city.  Osiris  is  sometimes  styled  **  the  great  king 
in  the  chief  city  of  the  Nome  of  the  wliite  walls.* 

The  second,  which  was  the  more  common  name 
of  the  eity,  J/en-n^r,  signifies  literally  mmuk 
bona.  Brugsch  regains  the  eommonly-reoeived 
analogy  of  this  with  the  Mcpk  or  Ntf/h  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  as  of  slight  authority,  and  pre- 
fers to  identify  Niy^  with  Edfu,  which  appears  in 
the  hieroglyphics  under  the  form  of  *«tbe  city  of 
Nepu  or  Nup*^  {Gtograph,  Inschmffem,  i.  166  and 
235). 

The  sacred  name  of  the  city  was  Ha-ptak  or 
Pn-pf^,  «*  the  House  or  aty  of  Piak  "  —  nepkai- 
ikpolU. 

Another  name  frequently  given  to  Memphis  on 
the  monuments  is  Tnpanck ;  this  was  particuhuiy 
applied  to  the  sacred  quarter  of  the  goddess  Batd, 
and  signifies  *'the  Work!  of  Lif^"  Bmgsdi 
traces  here  a  resemblance  to  the  second  danse  in 
the  surname  of  Joseph  gi\^en  by  Pharaoh  (Gen.  zli. 
45),  which  the  LXX.  render  by  ^or^x*  Bmgsch 
reads  this  title  as  equi^-alent  to  na  ptn-ta~panck, 
which  means  "  this  is  the  Governor  of  Tapanck,** 
Joseph  being  thus  invested  with  authority  over 
that  sacred  quarter  of  the  capital,  and  Iwaring 
fit>m  it  the  title  **  Lord  of  the  Worid  of  Life.** 

Hie  royal  grandeur  of  Memphis  is  attested  by 
the  groups  of  pyramids  that  mark  the  burial-place 
of  her  lines  of  Idngs;  but  a  rich  discovery  has  now 
brought  to  light  a  consecutive  list  of  her  sovereigns 
in  almost  unbroken  continuity  from  Menes.  This 
is  the  "  New  Table  of  Abydos  *'  which  Mariette- 
Bey  came  upon  hi  1865,  in  the  course  of  his  explora- 
tions at  that  primitive  sest  of  monarchy,  and  which 
Diimichen  has  faithfully  reproduced  in  his  woric. 
Inscriptions  upon  the  great  temple  of  Abydos  shov 
that  this  was  erected  by  Sethos  I.  and  further  oma^ 
mented  by  his  son,  who  is  known  in  history  as  the 
second  Bameses.  Upon  one  lobby  of  the  temple 
Sethos  and  Rameses  are  depicted  as  rendering 
homage  to  the  Gods;  and  in  the  inscription  appear 
130  proper  names  of  divinities,  together  with  iba 
names  of  the  pUices  where  these  divinities  were 
particulariy  worshipped.  Upon  the  opposite  lobby 
the  same  persons,  the  kuig  and  his  son,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  homage  to  their  royal  prede- 
cessors, and  an  almost  perfect  list  is  given,  embra- 
dng  seventy-six  kings  firom  Menes  to  Sethos.  This 
discovery  has  important  bearings  upon  the  chro- 
nok)gy  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaonic  dynasties.  Theve 
are  now  four  monumental  lists  of  kings  whieb 
serve  for  comparison  with  the  lists  of  Manetho  and 
the  Turin  Papyrus:  (L)  The  Tablet  of  Kamak,  on 
which  Tuthmosis  III.  appean  sacrifidng  to  his 
predecessors,  sixty-one  of  whom  are  represented  by 
their  portralU  and  names.  (2.)  The  Tablet  of 
Abydos,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  repre- 
sents Ramesses-Sesothis  reqdving  congratulations 
from  his  royal  predecessors,  fifty  in  number.  (8.) 
The  Tablet  of  Saqqarah,  discovered  by  Mariette  m 
1864,  in  a  private  tomb  in  the  necropolis  of  Mem- 
phis, which  represents  a  royal  scribe  in  the  act  of 
adoration  before  a  row  of  fifty-eight  royal  cartou- 
ches. (4.)  The  new  Tablet  of  Abydos  described 
above.  When  these  four  monumental  Hsts  are 
tabulated  with  one  another,  and  with  the  lists  of 
Manetho  and  the  Turin  Papyrus,  the  ootrespond- 
ences  of  names  and  dynasties  are  so  many  aiid  tc 
minute  as  to  prove  that  they  all  stand  rebtod  ts 
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BOM  tnditxnal  weiim  of  kings  which  was  of  com- 
■OB  ttvUfeoriij.  Thdr  TBriations  may  be  owing  in 
pvt  to  diversitiflt  of  reading,  and  in  part  to  a 
pwArmee  for  particolar  icings  or  lists  of  Idngs  in 
oootempocary  dynasties;  so  tliat  while,  in  some 
iiHtancw,  contemporary  dynasties  ha?e  been  drawn 
upon  by  diflferent  autliorittes,  no  Tablet  incor- 
porates eontemporary  dynasties  into  one.  Now, 
ibee  the  date  of  Sethoe  I.  fidls  within  the  fifteenth 
eeotory,  b.  c,  it  is  obvious  that  to  allow  for  a 
soceeaskMi  of  aeventy-«ix  Bfemphite  kings  from 
Menes  to  Sethos  I.,  and  for  the  growth  of  the 
mechanic  arts  add  the  national  resources  up  to  the 
point  indicated  at  the  consolidation  of  the  empire 
mder  Meoes,  the  received  ffibHcal  chronofogy  be- 
iwuui  the  Flood  and  the  Exodus  must  be  some- 
what extended.  We  await  some  more  definite 
determination  of  the  Hj^uos  period,  as  a  fixed 
wrint  of  cakmlatkm  for  the  preceding  dynasties. 
Bonsen  (voL  t.  pp.  58,  77,  and  103)  fixes  the  era 
of  Menes  at  3059  b.  c  —  '*  the  beginning  of  chro- 
nokigical  Ume  in  ^ypt,  by  the  settlement  of  the 
ftjatem  of  the  vague  solar  year ;  *'  this  is  a  reduction 
of  about  600  years,  for  in  vol  iv.  p.  490.  he  placed 
Menes  at  3633  b.  a,  and  he  also  demanded  at  least 
iOOO  years  before  Meues,  for  the  settlement  of  Egypt 
ad  the  devebpment  of  a  national  life.  This,  how- 
orcr,  is  not  Ustiory  bat  ooq|ectare;  but  the  new  Table 
of  Abydoa  is  a  tangible  scale  of  hbtory.  (For  a 
eoBUirisoa  of  these  several  tablets,  see  the  Eeime 
ArASohgique^  1864  and  1865,  Rong^  Recherche* 
mr  k$  Mommtmentt  HittariqueM,  and  Mmichen,  Zeit- 
tekri/l  /ir  Xgjpt,  Sprache,  1864.)       J.  P.  T. 

MBMU'OAN  0?^^9  [»  Penian  Utle]: 
Momuet :  Mmmuhan),  One  of  the  sevoi  princes 
of  nirsia  in  the  reign  of  Ahasuenis,  who  **saw 
the  king*a  fiMe,*'  and  sat  first  in  the  kingdom  (Esth. 
L14).  Theywere^^wise  men  who  knew  the  times** 
(skilled  in  the  planets,  according  to  Aben  Esra), 
and  appear  to  have  formed  a  council  of  state; 
Joaephos  says  that  one  of  their  offices  was  that  of 
iatapreting  the  laws  {AnL  xL  6,  |  1).  This  may 
also  be  infinred  ttom  the  manner  in  which  the  royal 
qaestioB  is  put  to  them  when  assembled  in  council; 
**'AceorSng  to  law  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
{oeeo  Vashti?  '*  Memucan  was  either  the  presi- 
dent of  the  coondl  on  this  occasion,  or  gave  his 
opiakm  first  in  consequence  of  his  ackn^rledged 
wisdom,  or  firom  the  respect  allowed  to  his  advanced 
1^  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
priority,  his  sentence  for  Vashti^s  disgrace  was 
sppiofed  by  the  king  and  princes,  and  at  once  put 
inio  exeeation;  **and  the  king  dkl  according  to 
the  wQfd  of  Memucan'*  (Esth.  L  16,  21).  The 
Tngom  of  Esther  klentifies  him  with  "(Haman 
thegraodsooofAgag.'*    Hie  leading  of  the  CeMt», 

or  written  test,  in  ver.  16  is  7DD1D.    W.A.W. 

MBN'AHBM  (CH^Q  [eoiuolrr,  whence 
Mababj^  Acta  xHL  1]:  ui^mHfi;  [Alex.  Mamnyi^, 
OK.  in  v«r.  14:]  Uanahem),  son  of  Gadi,  who  «  slew 
the  wvper  Shalhun  and  seiaed  the  vacant  throne 
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•  Bwald  (GcmA.  X<r.  IB.  608),  fbUowtof  the  LXX., 
tlM  latter  part  of  S  K.  XV.  10,  <<  And 
I  (or  Kebiaam)  aaoto  him,  and  slew  htan,  and 
L  «■  hte  stead."  IwaU  eoosidm  the  Act  of 
HA  a  klBC*s  ssiBteBes  a  help  to  the  iotscpntatloo 
<r  bdl.  ^  8 ;  and  he  acooonte  for  the  dtonce  of 
I  as  to  Us  end  by  sayfaig  that  he  may  have 
the  Jordan,  ai 


of  Israel,  b.  o.  773.  His  reign,  which  histed  ten 
years,  is  briefly  recorded  in  2  K.  xv.  14-22.  It 
has  been  inferred  fh>m  the  expression  in  verso  14, 
**  from  Hrsab,**  that  Menahem  was  a  general  under 
Zechariah  stationed  at  Thrzah,  and  that  he  brought 
up  his  troops  to  Samaria  and  avenged  the  muHcr 
of  his  master  by  Shallum  (Joseph.  AnL  ix.  11,  §  1 ; 
Keil,  Thenius). 

In  religion  Menahem  was  a  steadfiist  adherent  of 
the  form  of  idolatry  established  in  Israel  by  Jero- 
boam. His  general  character  is  described  by  Jose- 
phus  as  rude  and  exceedingly  cruel.  The  con- 
temporai7  prophets,  Hosea  and  Amos,  have  left  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  ungodliness,  demoraliza- 
tion, and  feebleness  of  Israel;  and  Ewald  adds  to 
their  testimony  some  doubtful  references  to  Isaiah 
and  Zechariah. 

In  the  brief  history  of  Menahem,  his  ferocious 
treatment  of  Uphsah  occupies  a  conspicuous  place. 
The  time  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  site  of  the 
town  have  been  doubted.  Keil  says  that  it  can  be 
no  other  phce  thun  the  remote  Thapsacus  on  the 
Euphrates,  the  northeast  boundary  (1  K.  iv.  24)  of 
Solomon's  dominions;  and  certainly  no  other  pbuse 
bearing  the  name  is  mentioned  hi  the  BiUe. 
Others  suppose  that  it  may  have  been  some  town 
which  Menahem  took  in  his  way  as  he  went  from 
Tirzah  to  win  a  crown  in  Samaria  (Ewald);  or 
that  it  is  a  transcriber's  error  for  Tappuah  (Josh, 
xvii.  8),  and  that  Menahem  laid  it  waste  when  he 
returned  from  Samaria  to  Tirzah  (Thenius).  No 
sufficient  reason  appears  for  having  recourse  to  such 
conjectures  where  the  phdn  text  presents  no  uisuper- 
able  difficulty.  The  act,  whether  perpetrated  at 
the  beginning  of  Menahem's  reign  or  somewhat 
later,  was  doubtless  intended  to  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  reluctant  subjects  throuj^hout  the 
whole  extent  of  dominion  which  he  claimed.  A 
precedent  for  such  cruelty  might  be  found  in  the 
border  wars  between  Syria  and  Israel,  2  K.  viii. 
12.  It  is  a  striking  sign  of  the  increasing  degra- 
dation of  the  land,  that  a  king  of  Israel  practices 
upon  his  subjects  a  brutality  from  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  which  the  unscrupulous  Syrian  usurper 
recoiled  with  indignation. 

But  the  most  remarkable  event  in  Menahem's 
reign  is  the  first  appearance  of  a  hostile  force  of 
'Assyrians  on  the  northeast  frontier  of  Israel  King 
Pul,  however,  withdrew,  having  been  converted  from 
an  enemy  into  an  ally  by  a  timely  gift  of  1000 
talents  of  silver,  which  Menahem  exacted  by  an 
assessment  of  50  shekels  a  bead  on  60,000  Israelites. 
It  seems  perhaps  too  much  to  infer  from  1  Chr.  v. 
26,  that  Pul  also  took  away  Israelite  captives.  The 
name  of  Pul  (LXX.  Phalooh  or  PhakM)  appears 
according  to  Rawlinson  (BamptoH  Lectures  for  1859, 
Lect.  iv.  p.  133)  in  an  Assyrian  inscription  of  a 
Nmevite  king,  as  Phallnkha,  who  took  tribute  from 
Beth  Khumii  (a  the  house  of  Omri  =  Samaria) 
as  well  as  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  Damascus,  Idumiea, 
and  Philistia;  the  king  of  Damascus  is  set  down 
as  giving  2300  talents  of  silver  besides  gold  and 
copper,  but  neither  the  name  of  Menahem,  nor  the 


among  the  solute  of  king  Usariah.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  how  snoh  a  tianslatkm  can  be  mads 
to  agree  with  the  subsequent  mentloa  (ver.  18)  of 
Shallum,  and  with  the  expross  ascription  of  StuUum*s 
death  (vir.  14)  to  MsDahem.  Thenius  excnses  the 
tnmslatloB  of  the  LXX.  by  supposing  thst  their  M88. 
may  have  besn  bk  a  ilufcotlv  state,  but  Hdlentes  the 
theory  of  IwaU. 
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MEN  AM 


«aioant  of  his  tiitate  b  lUted  in  the  inscription. 
Bawlinson  also  says  that  in  another  inscription 
the  name  of  Menahem  is  given,  probably  by  mis- 
take of  the  stone-cutter,  as  a  tributary  of  Tighith- 
pileser. 

Menahem  died  in  peace,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Pdcahiah.  W.  T.  B. 

•  ME'NAM,  the  reading  of' the  A.  V.  ed. 
1611  and  other  early  eds.  in  Luke  iii.  81  for 
Menan,  which  see.  A. 

ME'NAN  (Mfff^;  [Rec.  Text,  Marr^;  Tisch. 
IVeg.  with  Sin.  BUC  MciW;  Lachm.  Mci^  in 
bmckeU  (A  omiti  it);  Erasmus,  Aid.,  Gerbdius, 
Colinseus,  Mtydfi,  whence  the  reading  Menam,  A. 
V.  ed.  1611;  Bogaidus  (1543),  McMfy,  Uke  A.  V. 
in  hiter  editions:]  Metma),  'Vht  son  of  Mattatha, 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Jos^b  in  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Luke  ili.  31).  lliis  name  and  the 
following  Melea  are  omitted  in  some  Latin  MSS., 
and  are  believed  by  Ld.  A.  Hervey  to  be  corrupt 
{Geneaioffitgj  p.  88). 

ME'NE  (S39:  MoH^,  Theodot:  Mane). 
The  first  word  of  t^  mysterious  inscription  written 
upon  the  wall  of  Belabazzar's  palace,  in  which 
I)aniel  read  the  doom  of  the  king  and  his  dynasty 
(Dan.  T.  25, 26).    Itis  the  Peal  past  participle  of  the 

Chaklee  njQ»  mendh^  "to  number,*'  and  there- 
fore signifies  *'*  numbered,*'  as  in  Daniel*s  interpre- 
tation, *«God  hath  numbertd  (H^P)  mendh)  thy 
kingdom  and  finished  it.*'  '  W.  A.  W. 

MENELA^S  iM§y4\aos),  a  usurping  high- 
priest  who  obtained  the  ofllce  ftt»m  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  (dr.  b.  c  172)  by  a  lai^  bribe  (2  Kacc  iv. 
23-25),  and  drove  out  Jason,  who  had  obtained  it 
not  long  before  by  similar  means.  When  he  n^- 
lected  to  pay  the  sum  which  he  had  promised,  be 
was  summoned  to  the  king's  presence,  and  by  plun- 
dering the  Temple  gained  the  means  of  silencing  the 
accusations  which  were  brought  against  him.  By 
a  similar  sacrilege  he  secured  himself  against  the 
consequences  of  an  insurrection  which  his  tyranny 
had  excited,  and  also  procured  the  death  of  Onias 
(tt.  27-34).  He  was  afterwards  hard  pressed  by 
Jason,  who,  taking  occasion  from  his  unpopularity, 
attempted  unsuccttsftilly  to  recover  the  high-priest- 
hood (2  Mace.  T.  5-10).  For  a  time  he  then 
disappears  from  the  history  (yet  comp.  ver.  23), 
but  at  hst  he  met  with  a  violent  death  at  the 
hands  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (cir.  d.  c  163),  which 
seemed  in  a  peculiar  maimer  a  providential  punish- 
ment of  hU  sacrilege  (xiii.  3,  4). 

According  to  Joeephus  (AfU,  xii.  5,  §  1)  he  was 
a  younger  brother  of  Jason  and  Onias,  and,  like 
Jason,  changed  his  proper  name  Onias  for  a  Greek 
name.  In  2  Maccabees,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
called  a  brother  of  Simon  the  Beigamite  (2  Mace, 
iv.  23),  whose  treason  led  to  the  first  attempt  to 
plunder  the  Temple.  If  this  account  be  correct, 
the  profanation  of  the  sacred  oiBce  was  the  more 
marked  by  the  hct  that  it  was  transferred  from 
the  family  of  Aaron.  B.  F.  W. 

MENESTHEUS  [3  syl.]  (Mtytofc^^f ;  Alex. 
Mfi'cofccrir:  Mnestheus).  The  fiither  of  Afolt 
LONius  3  (2  Mace.  iv.  21). 


A  Kklip0i  r^t  ^^hCIf  *al  rod  iaifuvt  ^mtaC^owiv 
*HAa^  t«  Mil  2«Ai(nfr.  The  onler  of  the  words  hers 
Msns  to  ^Tor  tha  rwcived  reading  of  tho  LXX. ; 


MEKI 

ME^I.    The  hst  daose  of  Is.  Ixv.  11  b  no* 
dered  in  the  A.  V.  "and  that  ftimish  the  drink- 

ofiering  unto  that  mmber  "  (^pQ  7),  the  marginal 
reading  for  the  lut  word  being*  **Meni."  That 
the  word  so  rendered  is  a  proper  name,  and  also 
the  proper  name  of  an  olyect  of  iduktrous  worship 
cultivated  by  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  is  a  supposition 
which  there  seems  no  reason  to  question,  as  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  context,  and  has  every  proba- 
bility to  recommend  it  But  the  identifiaitioo  of 
Meni  with  any  known  heathen  god  is  still  uncer- 
tain. The  versions  are  at  varianee.  In  the  UCX 
the  word  is  rendered  1^  r^x^,  ** fortune**  or  *^huk  " 
The  old  Latin  version  of  the  datise  is  "  impletis 
dcBnumi  potionem;  *'  while  Symmachus  (as  quoted 
by  Jerome)  must  ha\-e  had  a  difierent  reading, 

^9Q :  mtmii,  **  without  me,"  which  Jerome  inter- 
prets as  signifying  that  the  act  of  worship  implied 
in  the  drink-oflfering  was  not  performed  for  God, 
but  for  the  doemon  ("  ut  doceat  non  sibi  fieri  sed 
dttmoni").  The  Taigum  of  Jonathan  is  very 
vague  —  **and  mingle  cups  for  their  idols;"  and 
the  Syriac  translators  either  omit  the  word  alto- 
gether, or  had  a  different  reading,  perhaps  ^7* 
Idmdy  **for  them."  Some  variation  of  tha  same 
kind  apparently  gave  rise  to  the  $uper  eotn  of  the 
Vulgate,  referring  to  the  **table  "  mentioned  in  the 
first  cbuise  of  the  verse.  From  the  old  versMMis 
we  come  to  the  commentators,  and  their  judgments 
are  equally  conflicting.  Jerome  {Comm.  m  Jt. 
Ixv.  11 )  illustrates  the  passage  by  reference  to  an 
ancient  idolatrous  custom  which  pre^-ailed  in  Egypt, 
and  especially  at  Alexandria,  on  the  kst  day  of  the 
Ust  month  of  the  year,  of  phdng  a  table  covered 
with  dishes  of  various  kinds,  and  a  cup  mixed  with 
mead,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  fertility  of  the  past 
year,  or  as  an  omen  of  that  which  was  to  come 
(comp.  Vitg.  u£fi.  ii.  763).  But  he  gives  no  dew 
to  the  identification  of  Meni,  and  his  explanation  is 
evidently  suggested  by  the  renderings  of  the  LXX. 
and  the  old  Latin  venion ;  the  former,  as  he  quotes 
them,  translating  Gad  by  **  fortune,'*  and  Mtfd 
by  **  dsemon,*'  in  which  they  are  followed  by  the 
latter.  In  the  later  mythology  of  Egypt,  as  we 
learn  from  Macrobius  (Saium,  i.  19),  Aalfiwr  and 
Tvxyi  were  two  of  the  four  deities  who  presided 
over  birth,  and  represented  respectivdy  the  Sun 
and  Moon.  A  passage  quoted  by  Seklen  (de  DU 
Syria,  SynL  i.  0.  1)  from  a  MS.  of  VetUus  Yaleos 
of  Antioch,  an  ancient  astrologer,  goes  also  to  prove 
that  in  the  astrological  language  of  his  day  the  son 
and  moon  were  indicated  by  ioi/imy  and  rvx^,  as 
bebg  the  arbiters  of  human  doAiny.^  This  cir- 
cumstance, coupled  with  the  simihrity  between 
Meni  and  M^¥  or  M^vri,  the  ancient  name  for  the 
moon,  has  induced  the  majority  of  commentaton 
to  conclude  that  Meni  is  the  Moon  god  or  goddcs, 
the  i>etcf  LumUy  or  Dea  lAom  of  the  KoawM; 
masculine  as  regards  the  earth  which  she  illumines 
((ems  maritm),  feminine  with  respect  to  the  sun 
(<So2if  %aor\  from  whom  she  receives  her  light 
This  twofold  character  of  the  moon  is  thought  by 
David  Millius  to  be  indicated  in  the  two  names 
Gad  and  Meni,  the  ibrmer  feminiiie,  the  hOter 
masculine  (Dot.  v.  §  23);  but  as  both  are  masco- 


wfaUe  the  reading  given  by  Jerome  is  suppoilsd  Igr 
the  ftet  that,  hi  Gen.  xxx.  11,  1|,  god,  is  1 
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Joe  in  Hebrew,  his  speculatioii  bJk  to  the  ground. 
Le  Mojne,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  both  words 
M  denoting  the  sun,  and  his  double  worship  among 
the  Egyptians:  Gad  is  then  the  goat  of  Mendes, 
and  Meni  s  Mnevis  worshipped  at  Ueliopolis. 
Hie  opinion  of  Uuetius  that  the  Meni  of  Isaiah 
and  the  M^r  of  Strabo  (xiL  c  31)  both  denoted 
the  sun  was  refuted  by  Vitringa  and  others. 
Among  those  who  have  interpreted  the  word  liter- 
sOjr  ^  number,'*  may  be  redconed  Jarchi  and  Abar- 
banel,  who  understand  by  it  the  «*  number  "  of  the 
priests  wlio  formed  the  company  of  revelers  at  the 
feast,  and  latc^  Uoheisel  ( Obi,  ad  diffic.  Jtt.  hca, 
p.  340)  fdlowed  in  the  same  tractc.  Kimchi,  in 
his  uote  on  Is.  Ixt.  11 .  says  of  Meni,  *Mt  is  a  star, 
and  some  interpret  it  of  the  stan  which  are  nm»- 
bertJ,  and  they  are  the  seven  stars  of  motion,** 
i.  e.  the  planets.  Buxtorf  {Lex.  Utln\)  applies  it 
to  the  **  number  *'  of  the  stars  which  were  wor- 
slupped  as  gods;  Schindler  {Lex.  Ptntagf.)  to 
**tbe  number  and  multitude*'  of  the  idols,  while 
according  to  others  it  refers  to  **  Mercury  the  god 
of  numbers;  **  all  which  are  mere  conjectures,  quot 
AoKMCs,  tot  sea/en/ue,  and  take  their  origiu  from 
the  play  upon  the  word  Meni,  which  is  found  in 
the  verse  next  foUowiug  that  in  which  it  occurs 

(« therefore  wiU  I  mtmber  On^3Tp-\  ^mdnUhi)  you 

to  the  sword  **),  and  which  is  supposed  to  point  to 

its  derivation  fh>m  the  verb    HSt^,   mdnAhy  to 

number.  But  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Noah,  as 
given  in  Gen.  r.  29,<>  shows  that  such  plays  upon 
words  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  the  bases 
of  etymology..  On  the  supposition,  however,  that 
in  this  ease  the  etymology  of  Meni  is  reslly  indi- 
cated, its  meaning  is  still  uncertain.  Those  who 
understand  by  it  the  moon,  derive  an  alignment  for 
their  theory  fh>m  the  fiict,  that  ancioitly  years 
were  munbertd  by  the  courses  of  the  moon.  But 
Gcsenins  ( Vomm.  ib.  d.  JeM'tia)^  with  more  proba- 
bility, while  admitting  the  same  origin  of  the  word, 
gives  to  the  root  mdndA  the  sense  of  assigning,  or 
distributing,^  and  connects  it  with  mandh^^  one  of 
the  three  idols  worshipped  by  the  Arabs  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
the  Koran  (Sun  53),  ^  What  think  ye  of  Allat, 
and  Al-Unah,  and  MrmaM,  that  other  third  god- 
dess ?  **  Mannk  was  the  object  of  worship  of  "  the 
tribes  of  Bwiheyl  and  Khvid'ah,  who  dwelt  between 
Mfkkeh  and  El-Medeeoeh,  and  as  some  say,  of  the 
tribes  of  Ows,El-Khaznti,  and  Tbakeek  also.  This 
idfll  was  a  large  stone,  demolished  by  one  Saad,  ih 
the  8th  year  of  the  Flight,  a  year  so  &tal  to  the 
idols  of  Arabia**  (Lane's  8tL  from  the  Kur  an, 
fnL  pp.  80,  31,  f^om  Pooocke*s  Spec.  HiU.  Ar.  p. 
98,  ed.  White).  But  Al-Zamakhshari,  the  corn- 
on  the  Korsn,  derives  Manah  from  the 


toot  ^JuO,  **  to  flow,**  because  of  the  bfood  which 
lowed  at  the  saeriSees  to  this  idol,  or,  as  MilUus 

•  "And  he  called  his  naow  Noah  (fib),  layfaig, 
TUs  CM  Shan  CMf/brr  us,"  etc.  (^1gr]3%  yinaekd- 
miafk).  Tet  no  one  would  derive  fib,  n^aek,  ftom 
31^  nAdham.    The  play  on  the  word  may  be  r»- 

laiasd  witheai  ilifihiiiil  to  the  seoss  if  we  render 
llBid"daatfiqr,**aa<  the  foUowing  elauss, ''theiefoie 
«M  I  dettimt  yoo  for  the  swecd.** 
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explains  It,  because  the  ancient  idea  of  the  moon 
was  that  it  was  a  star  full  of  moisture,  with  which 
it  filled  the  sublunary  regions.^  The  etymology 
given  by  (lesenius  is  more  probable;  and  Meni 
would  then  be  the  personificatkm  of  fate  or  destiny, 
under  whatever  form  it  was  worshipped.'  Whether 
this  form,  as  (xesenius  maintains,  was  the  planet 
Venus,  which  was  known  to  Arabic  astrok)gers  as 
"the  lesser  good  fortune"  (the  pbinet  Jupiter 
being  the  »* greater**),  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty;  nor  is  it  safe  to  reason  from  the  worship 
of  Manah  by  the  Arabs  in  the  times  before  Mo- 
hammed to  that  of  Meni  by  the  Jews  more  than  a 
thousand  years  earlier.  But  the  coincidence  is 
remarkable,  though  the  identification  may  be  in- 
complete. W.  A.  W. 

•  MEN-PLEASERS  (hy$fwwdotffKoi)  is  a 
word  which  came  into  use  with  Tyndale's  trans- 
lation (Ep.  vi.  6;  CoL  iii.  22).  It  is  like  "eye- 
sen-ice  **  in  this  respect,  which  occurs  in  the  same 
passages  U. 

•  MENU'CHAH  (HPn^P:  air5  ifovd; 
Alex,  and  Yulg.  transbtte  freely)  in  Judg.  xx.  43 
has  been  regarded  by  some  critics  as  the  name  of  a 
place,  and  is  put  as  such  in  the  margin  of  the 
A.  v.,  but  in  the  text  is  rendered  **  n-ith  ease.** 
Fiirst  takes  it  to  be  the  same  as  Manahath  in  1 
C;hr.  viii.  6,  whence  the  patronymic  Manahethites, 
1  Chr.  ii.  54.  If  a  town  be  meant,  it  was  in  the 
tribe  of  Bei\jamin,  and  on  the  line  of  the  retreat  of 
the  Benjamites  bdore  the  other  tribes  at  the  siege 
of  Gibeah  (oomp.  Judg.  xx.  41  ff.).  It  is  hekl  to 
be  a  proper  name  in  Luther's  ^-ersion.  But  the 
word  has  more  probably  its  ordinary  signification : 
either  **  with  ease  **  (literally  **  quiet  **  as  the  op- 
posite of  toil,  trouble),  with  reference  to  the  almost 
unresisted  rictor}'  of  tlie  ether  tribes  over  the  panic- 
stricken  Kenjamitea ;  or  *^  place  of  rest,'*  i. «.  in  every 
such  place  where  the  men  of  Bei\jamin  halted  for  a 
moment,  their  pursuers  fell  upon  them  and  trampled 

them  to  pieces"  pn^^TTH)*  ^*^®  P*P«  ">  ^« 
wine-press. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  name  reappears  in  thi 
nargin  of  the  A.  V.,  Jer.  U.  59 :  <*  Scraiah  was  a 
prince  of  Menucha,  or  chief  chamberlain,**  where 
the  text  reads  "  was  a  quiet  prince.**  The  Bishops* 
Bible  (connecting  the  word  with  the  previous  verb) 
transktes  *'  chased  them  diligently  **  or  (margin) 
'*  (torn  their  rest.**  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to 
the  writer  not  easy  to  discover  any  better  sense 
than  that  suggested  in  the  A.  Y.  H. 

MEON'ENIM,  THE  PLAIN  OF  (pbjjl 

D^35137P  [see  befow]:  (Tat]  HAw/wwrs/usir: 
[Rom.  *H\t9yfiai»ywifii]  Alex,  and  Aquila,  9pvbs 
iiro$K9ir6inup:  qtue  reapicU  quercum),  an  oak,  or 
terebinth,  or  other  great  tree  —  for  the  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  £lon  by  "  plain  **  is  most  probably 
incorrect,  as  will  be  shown  under  the  head  of 


b  iJke  the  Arab.      ^JLo,   numta^  whence   Lut, 
6..  ^^ 


"death,"  iuJuO,  «fote,"  "destiny.' 


sLui. 


d  «•  The  moiit  star 

Upoo  whost  Inf  a«iie«  Neptnii«*s  empire  itaade.** 

Suiixisr.  HrtmL  L 1. 
«  The  presence  of  the  artkle  ssems  to  lnd!osle  ttial 
"Meni  **  was  originally  an  appeUaUve. 
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?LAIN  —  whkh  formed  a  wdl-known  object  in 
Mitral  Palestine  in  the  daya  of  the  Judges.  It  Is 
mentioned — at  least  under  this  name  —  only  in 
Judg.  ix.  37,  where  Gaal  ben-Ebed  sUnding  in  the 
gateway  of  Shecbem  sees  the  ambushes  of  Abime- 
lech  coming  towards  the  dty,  one  by  the  middle 
[literally,  "  navel  *']  of  the  Und,  and  another  «*  by 

the  way  CH^TO)  of  Elon-Meoneuim,**  that  is,  the 
road  leading  to  it.  In  what  direction  it  stood  with 
regard  to  tlie  town  we  are  not  told. 

The  meaning  of  Meonenim,  if  interpreted  as  a 
Hebrew  word,  is  enchanters,^  or  **obsenrers  of 
times,'*  as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered  (Deut.  xviiL  10, 
U;  in  Mic.  v.  12  it  is  '« soothsayers**).  This 
eonnection  of  the  name  with  magical  arts  has  led 
to  the  sugK^ion'^  ^^^  ^*  ^'ce  in  question  is 
identical  with  that  beneath  which  Jacob  hid  the 
■foreign  idols  and  amulets  of  his  household,  before 
going  into  the  presence  of  God  at  the  consecrated 
ground  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv.  4).  But  the  inference 
seems  hardly  a  sound  one,  for  meonenim  does  not 
mean  **  enchantmen/s  **  but  **  enchan/erj,**  nor  is 
there  any  ground  for  connecting  it  in  any  way  with 
amulets  or  images;  and  there  is  the  positive  reason 
against  the  identification  that  while  this  tree  seems 
to  ha\'e  been  at  a  distance  fVom  the  town  of  Shechem, 
that  of  Jacob  was  in  it,  or  in  very  dose  proximity 

to  it  (tlie  Hebrew  particle  used  is  D7,  which  im 
plies  this). 

Fi\-e  trees  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Shecbem :  — 

1.  The  oak  (not  <«  phdn  *'  as  in  A.  Y.)  of  Moreh, 
where  Abram  made  bis  ftrst  halt  and  built  his  first 
altar  in  the  Promised  Land  {Qen.  xii.  6). 

2.  That  of  Jacob,  already  spoken  ot 

3.  *'  The  oak  which  was  in  the  holy  place  of 
Jehovah**  (Josh.  xxiv.  2G),  beneath  which  Joshua 
set  up  the  stone  which  he  assured  the  people  had 
heard  all  his  words,  and  would  one  day  witness 
agMnst  them. 

4.  The  £k>n-Muttsab,  or  **  oak  tnot  <  plain,*  as 
in  A.  y.)  of  the  pillar  in  Shechem,**  beneath  which 
Abimelech  ¥ras  made  king  (Judg.  ix.  6). 

5.  The  Elon-Meonenim. 
The  first  two  of  these  may,  with  great  probability, 

be  identical.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth,  agree 
in  being  all  specified  as  in  or  doae  to  the  town. 
Joshua*s  is  mentioned  with  the  definite  article  — 
**•  the  oak  **  —  as  if  well  known  previously.  It  is 
therefore  possible  that  it  was  Jaoob*s  tree,  or  its 
successor.  And  it  seems  further  possible  that  dur- 
ing the  concisions  which  prevailed  in  the  country 
afUr  Joshua's  death,  the  stone  which  he  had  erected 
beneath  it,  and  which  he  inx-ested,  even  though 
only  in  metaphor,  with  qualities  so  like  those  which 
the  Ganaanites  attributed  to  the  stones  they  wor> 
shipped  —  that  during  these  confused  times  this 
fiunous  block  may  have  become  sacred  among  the 
Ganaanites,  one  of  thdr  *«  mattsebahs  **  [see  Idol, 
vol  ii.  p.  1119  6],  and  thus  the  tree  have  acquired 
the  name  of  '<  the  oak  of  Muttsab  *'  from  the  fetish 
bdowit. 
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That  Jacob's  oak  and  Joshua's  oak  were  tht 
same  tree  seems  still  more  likdy,  when  we  obeerrt 
the  remarkable  correspondence  between  the  drcunv- 
stances  of  each  occurrence.  The  point  of  Joshua's 
address  —  his  summary  of  the  early  history  of  the 
nation  —  is  that  they  should  *<  put  away  the  foreign 
gods  which  were  among  them,  and  incline  thdr 
hearts  to  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israd.**  Except  in 
the  mention  of  Jeho\-ah,  who  had  not  revealed 
Himsdf  till  the  Exodus,  the  words  are  all  but  iden- 
tical with  those  in  which  Jacob  had  addresnd  his 
followers;  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  the  coincidence  was  intentional  on 
Joshua's  part,  and  that  such  an  allusion  to  a  wdl- 
known  passage  in  the  life  of  their  forefather,  and 
which  had  occurred  on  the  very  spot  where  they 
were  standing,  must  have  come  home  with  peculiar 
force  to  his  hearers. 

But  while  four  of  these  were  thus  probably  one 
and  the  same  tree,  the  oak  of  Meonoiim  for  the 
reasons  stated  above  seems  to  have  been  a  distinct 
one. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  that  Meonenim  may  have 
originally  been  Maonim,  that  is  Maonites  or  Me- 
hunim ;  a  tribe  or  nation  of  non-Isndites  elsewhere 
mentioned.  If  so  it  furnishes  an  interesting  traoe 
of  the  presence  at  some  eariy  period  of  that  tribe 
in  Gentral  Palestine,  of  which  others  have  beeo 
noticed  in  the  case  of  the  Ammonites,  Avitea, 
Zemarites,  etc.    [See  voL  i.  p.  277,  note  6.]    G. 

MEON'OTHAI  [4  syL]  Onbl37p  [my 
dwelling;  Ges.:  see  Flint] :  VLa^aBU  [Vat*  Mora- 
9ci;  Gomp.  Ma»ra0e/:]  Maonathi).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Othnid,  the  younger  brother  of  Caleb 
(1  Chr.  iv.  14).  In  the  text  as  it  now  stands  there 
is  probably  an  omission,  and  the  true  reading  of 
w.  13  and  14  should  be,  as  the  Vulgate  and  th« 
Complutenslan  edition  of  the  LXX.  gire  it,  **  and 
the  sons  of  Othnid,  Hathath  ttnd  MeonotAai  ;  and 
Meonothai  begat  Ophrah.**  It  is  not  dear  whether 
thb  last  phrase  implies  that  he  founded  the  town 
of  Ophrah  or  not;  the  usage  of  the  word  **  ikthet  *' 
in  the  sense  of  "  founder  '*  is  not  uncommon. 


o  Oaesnios  (Thes.  51  6),  ineaniatora  and  ZmAenr 
UiohadisaodrOnt,  WMrMV«r.    The  root  of  the  wont 

li  ]3^,  probably  ooiuiaot«i  with  ]^7,  the  eye,  whkh 
bean  so  promiaMt  a  part  in  XMltm  magie.  Of  this 
thart  is  a  tiaet  In  Ihe  rapicii  of  the  Yolfata.  (Set 
Osssn.  fhsa,  lif%  1068 ;  also  Dimunoii,  yoL  L  pp. 


MEPHA'ATH  (nySP  [height,  Funk; 
beautjf;  Ges.] :  in  Chron.  and  Jerem.  ^79^9; 
in  the  Utter  the  Cetkib,  or  original  text,  has  « 

ni^S'tD :  Mat^mdi;  A]ex.«  Miy^oa^:  Mftpkaath, 
Mepkaat),  a  dty  of  the  Reubcmites,  one  of  the 
towns  dependent  on  Heshbon  (Josh.  sdil.  18),  lyi^g 
in  the  district  of  the  Mishor  (comp.  17,  and  Jer. 
xlviii.  21,  A.  y.  '*  plain  *'),  which  probably  answered 
to  the  modem  Belka.  It  was  one  of  the  dtiei 
allotted  with  thdr  suburba  to  the  Merarite  Lerites 
(Josh.  xxi.  37;  1  Ohr.  vi.  79;  the  former  does  not 
exist  in  the  Rec.  Hebr.  Text).  At  the  time  of  the 
conquest  it  was  no  doubt,  like  Heshbon,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  26),  but  when 
Jeremiah  delivered  his  denunciations  it  had  beeo 
recovered  by  its  orighial  possessors,  the  Moebitei 
(xlvUi.  21). 
Mephaath  is  named  hi  the  above  passages  whh 


b  See  Stanley,  &  tf  P.,  p.  142. 

eThaname  Is  given  In  the  LXX.  as  foOowa: 
xiU.  18,  Umi^ait,  Alex.  Mi)^m«;  xxi.  87,  ri»r  Um^ 
Akx.  r.Uaa^;  1  Ohr.  vL  79,  t^  Mm^AA,  ikz.  r. 
•aa«;  Jer.  xlvUI.  (xxxi.)  21,  lf«^,  Aleoc  lf«^ 
[T  ]f»^,  aeeordlnff  to  Bahsr). 
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Piboa,  JahMnh,  Kiijathnim,  and  other  towng,  which 
haie  been  identified  with  tolerable  certainty  on  the 
north  of  the  Amon  ( Wady  Mofeb);  but  no  one 
•ppean  yet  to  have  diaeo\-ered  any  name  at  all 
raenbling  it,  and  it  must  remain  for  the  ftuilier 
instigation  of  tlioee  iutcresting  and  comparatively 
nntrodden  districte.  In  the  time  of  Euaebiua 
(OaomasL  Mii^d0)  it  wat  used  as  a  military  post 
far  keeping  in  cheek  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
desert,  which  surrounded,  as  it  still  surrounds,  the 
coltivated  land  of  this  district. 

The  extended,  and  possibly  later,  form  of  the 
name  which  occurs  in  Chronicles  and  Jeremiah,  as 
if  Md  Pkaath,  »  waters  of  Phaath,**  may  be,  as  in 
other  eases,  an  attempt  to  fix  an  intelligible  mean- 
ing on  an  archaic  or  foreign  word.  G. 

HBPHIBO^HBTH  (nip^'^Sp  [perh. 
iid-^xtermmaUfr^  Sim.,  Ges.  ;  but  see*  Fiirst]  : 
U€fMipt$oc$4i  [Alex.  Mtfi^t$o<r$eUj  exe.  2  Sam. 
ix.  11, 13;]  Joseph.  Vl9^lfio<r9oii  Miphiboteih)^ 
the  name  borne  by  two  members  of  the  &mily  of 
Ssnl — his  son  and  his  grandson. 

The  name  itself  is  perhaps  worth  a  brief  oon- 
■derstion.  Bosbeth  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite 
sppeOation  in  Saul*s  &mily,  for  it  forms  a  part  of 
the  names  of  no  fewer  than  three  members  of  it  — 
bh-bosheth  and  the  two  Mephi-bosheths.  But  in 
the  genealogies  preserved  in  1  Chronicles  these 
nanai  are  given  in  the  diflerent  forms  of  Esh-baal 
sad  Iferib-baal.  The  variation  is  identical  with 
thst  of  Jerub-boal  and  Jerub-besbeth,  and  is  in 
soeordanee  with  psssiiges  in  Jeremiah  (xi.  13)  and 
Hoeea  (ix.  10),  where  Baal  and  Bosheth  <>  appear 
to  be  convertible,  or  at  least  related,  terms,  the 
htter  being  used  as  a  contemptuous  or  derisive 
BTumym  of  the  former.  One  inference  from  this 
vonki  be  that  the  persons  in  question  were  origi- 
asBy*  named  Baal;  that  this  appears  in  the  two 
fbgments  at  the  fiunily  records  preserved  in  Chron- 
icles; but  that  in  Samnd  the  hateful  heathen  name 
kss  been  uniformly  erased,  and  the  nickname 
Bosheth  substituted  for  it  It  is  some  support  to 
this  to  find  that  Soul  had  an  ancestor  named  Baal, 
who  appears  in  the  lists  of  Chronicles  only  (1  Cbr. 
vBi.  30,  ix.  39).  But  such  a  change  in  the  record 
inppiisu  an  anoonnt  of  editing  sjm)  interpolation 
vliidi  wookl  hardly  have  been  accomplisiied  with 
oat  Isafffaig  mora  obvious  traces,  in  reasons  given 
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Itn  A.y. 

*  SooMof  theaodeotOrMkvenlonsof  the  Haxapla 
giva  the  name  in  Samoel  as  llemphi4)aal  (te«  Bahrdt^s 
BaofU,  pp.  6M,  690, 614).  Also  Procopins  Oasaens, 
AsMm  «a  S  8am.  xrt  No  trace  of  this,  however, 
spptos  in  any  M8.  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

«  Those  to  w>  doobi  about  thto  belog  the  real  moau' 

tof  of  file  word  l^jT,  translatod  here  and  In  Num. 
izv.  4  <*  hai^od  up.'^CSeeMichaelis's  SuppUmetU^  No. 
IMS ;  alsoOeeeoios,  3V«.  830 ;  and  Flint,  Outdwb. 
SBh.)  Aqnila  has  «ravifyr»»u,  nnderstaoding  them  to 
have  been  not  emdAtd  but  impaled.  The  Ynlgate 
mds  ermti/bunmt  (v«r.  0),  and  q»i  qfftd  /uerant  (18). 

The  Hebrew    term   Vp^  to  entlrsly  dlstinet   ftom 

nbn,  atoo  xeodered  «to  hang"  in  the  A.  T.,  which 
liiCinalslgnifleatiea.  It  to  thto  latter  word  which  to 
i^toyedlnthestetyortheflve  kings  at  Makkedah 
to  ths  seeonnt  of  tlie  iMiignlttos  pmedeed  on  8anl*s 
Mr,  S  Baa.  nd.  13,  on  Baansh  and  Bechab  by  Aavid, 
SaHL  It.  IS;  and  eisewhers. 
d  Thto  foUovs  from  the  statement  thai  they  hong 
i  (ApeU)  dU  the  oemmeneonient  of 
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for  the  change,  etc  How  different  it  is,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  ease  of  Jerub-besheth,  where  the 
alteration  is  mentioned  and  commented  on.  Still 
the  £scts  are  as  above  stated,  whatever  expUnation 
may  be  given  of  them. 

L  Saul's  son  by  Rizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah, 
his  concubine  (3  Sam.  xxi.  8).  He  and  his  brother 
Armoni  were  among  the  seven  victims  who  were 
surrendered  by  Darid  to  the  Gibeonites,  and  by 
them  crucified  «  in  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  to  avert  a 
Cunine  from  which  the  country  was  sufiering.  The 
seven  corpses,  protected  by  the  tender  care  of  the 
mother  of  Mephibosheth  from  the  attacks  of  bird 
and  beast,  were  exposed  on  their  crosses  to  the 
fierce  sun''  of  at  least  five  of  the  midsummer 
months,  on  the  sacred  eminence  of  Gibeah.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  attention  of  David  was 
called  to  the  circumstance,  and  also  possibly  to  the 
foot  that  the  sscrifice  had  failed  in  its  purpose.  A 
difi^nt  method  was  tried:  the  boues  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  were  disinterred  fh>m  their  resting-place  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  tree  at  Jabesh-Gilead,  the 
blanched  and  withered  remains  of  Mephibosheth,  hto 
brother,  and  Us  five  relatives,  were  taken  down  finom 
the  crosses,  and  fSsther,  son,  and  grandsons  found  at 
last  a  resting-place  together  in  the  ancestral  cave 
of  Kish  at  ZeUh.  When  this  had  been  done, 
**  God  was  entreated  for  the  huui,*'  and  the  famine 
ceased.     [Rizpah.] 

2.  The  son  of  Jonathan,  grandson  of  Saul,  and 
nephew  of  the  preceding. 

1.  His  life  seems  to  have  been,  from  beginning 
to  end,  one  of  trial  and  discomfort.  The  name  of 
hto  mother  to  unknown.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  she  died  shortly  after  hto  birth,  and  that  he 
was  an  only  child.  At  any  rate  we  know  for  cer- 
tain that  when  hto  fiither  and  grand&ther  were 
slain  on  Gilboa  he  was  an  infant  of  but  five  years 
okl.  He  was  then  living  under  the  charge  of  hto 
nurse,  probably  at  Gibeah,  the  regular  residence  of 
Saul.  The  tidings  that  the  army  was  destroyed, 
the  king  and  hto  sons  slain,  and  that  the  Philistines, 
spreading  fh>m  hill  to  hill  of  the  country,  were 
sweeping  all  before  them,  reached  the  royal  house- 
hold. The  nurse  fled,  carrying  the  chikl  on  her 
shoulder.*  But  in  her  panic  and  hurry  she  stumbled, 
and  Mephibosheth  was  precipitated  to  the  ground 
with  such  force  as  to  deprive  him  fbr  life  of  the  use 
of  both  /  feet  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).     These  eariy  mtofor- 

the  rains  (October) ;  but  it  to  atoo  worthy  of  notice  thai 
the  LXX.  have  employed  the  word  i^ijXtA^cir,  '^  to  ex 
pose  to  the  sun."  It  to  also  remarlcable  that  on  the 
only  other  oeoasion  on  wlitoh  thto  Uebrow  term  to 
used  — Num.  zxv.  4— an  express  eooimaod  was  given 
that  the  victims  should  be  orudfled  **  in  front  of  tlM 
sun." 

«  Thto  to  the  statement  of  Josephus— wr^  tmt 
Mfu*y  (Ant.  tU.  6,  $6) ;  but  it  to  hardly  necessary,  toe 
In  the  Best  clilldren  are  always  carried  on  the  shoulder. 
See  the  woodcut  In  Lmm^s  Mod,   Egyptians^  eh.  L 

p.  6a. 

/  It  to  a  remarkabto  thing,  and  Tory  eharacteristto 
of  the  simplicity  and  unconsciousness  of  these  anctont 
records,  of  which  the  late  Proft«sor  Blunt  has  happily 
illustrated  so  many  otlm  Instances,  that  tlito  informa* 
tkm  concerning  Mephibosheth's  childhood,  which  090- 
tains  the  key  to  hto  whoto  hbtory,  to  inserted,  almost 
as  If  by  accident,  in  the  midst  of  the  narrative  of  hto 
nncto^  death,  with  no  apparent  rssson  for  the  loser* 
ti<m.  or  connection  between  the  two,  Airther  than  that 
of  their  being  relatives  and  liaving  somewliat  shnilar 
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ftoMt  threw  a  shade  over  his  whole  life,  and  his  per- 
tooal  defonniiy  ~  as  is  often  the  ease  where  it  has 
been  the  result  of  accident — seems  to  have  eiercised 
a  depressing  and  depreciatory  influence  on  his  char- 
acter. He  can  never  forget  that  he  is  a  poor  lame 
sUve  (2  Sam.  xix.  26),  and  unableto  walk;  a  dead 
dog  (is.  8) ;  that  all  the  house  of  his  father  were  dead 
(xix.  28) ;  that  the  king  is  an  angel  of  God  (ib.  S7), 
and  he  his  abject  dep^ent  (ix.  6, 8).  He  receives 
the  slanders  of  Ziba  and  the  harshness  of  David  alike 
with  a  submissive  equanimity  which  is  quite  touch- 
ing, and  which  eflfectually  wins  our  sympathy. 

2.  After  the  accident  which  thus  embittered  his 
whole  existence,  Mephibosheth  was  carried  with 
the  rest  of  his  family  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  where  he  found  a  refuge  in 
the  house  of  Macfair  bim-Ammiel,  a  powerful  Gadite 
or  Manassite  sheykh  at  Lo-debar,  not  far  from 
Hahanaim,  which  during  the  reign  of  his  uncle 
Ishbosheth  was  the  head-quarters  of  his  family. 
By  Machir  he  was  brought  up  (Jos.  AnL  vii.  6, 
§  5),  there  he  married,  and  there  he  was  living  at 
a  later  period,  when  David,  having  completed  the 
sul{jugation  of  the  advcnaries  of  Israel  on  every 
side,  had  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  claims  of 
other  and  hardly  less  pressing  descriptions.  The 
solemn  oath  which  he  bad  sworn  to  tbe  father  of 
Mephibosheth  at  theii  critical  interview  by  the 
stone  Ezel,  that  he  **  would  not  cut  oflf  his  kindness 
fh>m  the  bouse  of  Jonathan  for  ever:  no !  not  when 
Jehovah  had  cut  off  the  enemies  of  David  each  one 
from  the  &ee  of  the  earth"  (1  Sam.  xx.  16);  and 
again,  that  ^  Jehovah  should  be  between  Jonathan's 
seed  and  his  seed  for  ever  "  (ver.  42),  was  naiuraily 
tbe  first  thing  that  ooeurred  to  him,  and  he  eagerly 
inquired  who  was  left  of  the  house  of  Saul,  that  he 
night  show  Idndness  to  him  for  Jonathan's  sake 
(2  Sam.  ix.  1).  So  completely  had  the  fiunily  of 
the  late  king  vanished  from  tbe  western  side  of 
Jordan,  that  the  only  person  to  be  met  with  in  any 
way  related  to  them  was  one  Ziba,  formeriy  a  sUve 
of  the  royal  house,  but  now  a  freed  man,  with  a 
frmily  of  fifteen  sons,  who  by  arts  which,  from  the 
glimpse  we  subsequently  have  of  his  character,  are 
not  difficult  to  understand,  must  have  acquired  con- 
siderable substance,  since  he  was  possessed  of  an 
establishment  of  twenty  slaves  of  his  own.  [Ziba.] 
From  this  man  David  learnt  of  the  existence  of 
Mephibosheth.  Royal  messengers  were  sent  to  the 
house  of  Machir  at  Lo-debar  in  the  oiountains  of 
Gilead,  and  by  them  the  prince  and  his  infimt  son 
MiCHA  were  brought  to  Jerusalem.  Tbe  interview 
with  David  was  marked  by  extreme  kindness  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  and  on  that  of  Mephibosheth  by 
the  fear  and  humility  which  has  been  pointed  out  as 
characteristic  of  him.  He  leaves  the  royal  presence 
with  all  the  property  of  his  grandfather  restored  to 
him,  and  with  the  whole  family  and  establishment 
of  Zil)a  as  his  slaves,  to  cultivate  the  land  and 
hardest  the  produce.  He  himself  is  to  be  a  daily 
guest  at  David's  table.  From  this  time  forward  be 
resided  at  Jerusalem. 


a  The  woid  used  both  hi  zvl.  1, 2,  and  xix.  28,  to 
^'I^Qrt,  t.  tf .  the  strong  he-ass,  a  fknn  anfanal,  as  op- 
posed to  the  she^MS,  more  commonly  used  for  riding. 
For  the  flot  see  IssACBAa.  vol.  ii.  p.  1180  a ;  ibr  the 
second,  BusHA,  vol.  i.  p.  717  a. 

b  The  same  mourning  as  David  for  hi»  ohUd  (xiL 
»). 

c  A  singular  Jewish  tradition  Is  preserved  by  Jerome 
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8.  An  faiterralof  about  seventeen  years  BOW  pasn% 
and  the  crisis  of  DavU's  life  arrives.  Of  Mcfhl- 
bosheth's  behavior  on  this  occasion  we  possess  two 
accounts  —  his  own  (2  Sam.  xix.  2i-80),  and  that 
of  Ziba  (xvi.  1-4).  They  are  naturally  at  variance 
with  eaeh  other.  (1.)  Ziba  meets  the  king  on  his 
flight  at  the  most  opportune  moment,  just  as  David 
has  undeigone  the  UMMt  tiying  part  of  that  trying 
day's  journey,  has  taken  the  kst  look  at  the  dty 
so  peculiariy  his  own,  and  completed  the  hot  and 
toilsome  ascent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  He  is  on- 
foot,  and  is  in  want  of  relief  and  refreshment.  Hie 
relief  and  refreshment  are  there.  There  stand  a 
couple  of  strong  he  asses  rtady  saddled  Ibr  the  Idng 
or  his  household  to  make  tbe  descent  upon;  and 
there  are  bread,  grapes,  melens,  and  a  skin  of  wine; 
and  there  —  the  dcmor  of  these  wekxMue  gifia  —  is 
Ziba,  with  respect  in  his  look  and  sympathy  on 
his  tongue.  Of  course  the  whole,  though  oflcred 
as  Ziba's,  is  the  property  of  Mephibosheth:  the 
asses  are  bis,  one  of  them  his  own  «  riding  animal: 
the  fhiits  are  from  his  gardens  and  orcharda.  But 
why  is  not  their  owner  here  in  person  ?  Where  is 
the  (*  son  of  Saul "  ?  He,  says  Ziba,  is  in  Jerusa- 
lem, waiting  to  receive  from  the  nation  tbe  throoo 
of  his  grandfather,  that  throne  from  which  he  has 
been  so  long  ui\iusUy  excluded.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  tale  at  first  sight  is  a  most  plausible 
one,  and  that  the  answer  of  David  is  no  more  than 
was  to  be  expected.  So  Uie  base  ingratitude  of 
Mephibosheth  is  requited  with  the  ruin  he  deserres, 
while  the  loyalty  and  thougbtful  courtesy  of  Ziba 
are  rewarded  by  the  possessions  of  bis  master,  thus 
once  more  reinstating  him  in  the  position  frtxa 
which  he  had  been  so  rudely  thrust  on  Mephiboab- 
eth's  arrival  in  Judah.  (2.)  Mephibosheth's  story 
—  which,  however,  he  had  not  Uie  opportunity  of 
telling  until  several  days  later,  when  he  met  D^vid 
returning  to  his  kingdom  at  tbe  western  bank  of 
Jordan  —  was  i:ery  difierent  to  [fh>m]  Ziba's.  He 
had  been  desirous  to  fly  with  bis  patron  and  bene- 
&ctor,  and  bad  ordered  Ziba  to  make  ready  his  ass 
that  he  might  join  the  cortege.  But  Ziba  had 
deceived  him,  had  left  him,  and  not  returned  with 
the  asses.  In  his  helpless  condition  he  had  do 
alternative,  when  once  the  opportunity  of  accom- 
panying I)avid  was  lost,  but  to  remain  where  be 
was.  The  swift  pursuit  which  had  been  made 
after  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xvii.)  had 
shown  what  risks  even  a  strong  and  able  man  most 
run  who  wouki  try  to  follow  the  king.  But  all 
that  he  could  do  under  the  circumstances  he  had 
done.  He  had  gone  into  the  deepest  mourning  pos- 
sible^ for  his  lost  friend.  From  the  very  day  thai 
David  left  be  had  aUowed  his  beard  to  grow  rsgged, 
bis  crippled  feet  were  unwashed  «  and  untended,  his 
linen  remained  unchanged.  That  David  did  not 
disbelieve  this  story  is  shown  by  bis  revoking  the 
judgment  he  had  previously  given,  lliat  1m  did 
not  entirely  reverse  his  decision,  but  allowed  ZSb^ 
to  retain  possession  of  half  the  lands  of  Me|>hibo8b* 
eth,  is  probably  due  partly  to  weariness  at  the  wlMile 


in  Us  Qmut.  Utb.  on  thto  passsge,  to  the  eObct  tkml 
the  correct  reading  of  the  Hebrew  is  not  **  ondreasad,** 
but  rather  *<  Hi-made '*—fMm  iUotis  ptdibua^  wtd 
ptdibm  {ff/'M^ii-- alluding  to  ftlse  wooden  feet  wMeh 
he  was  accustomed  to  wear.  The  Hebrew  wocd  —  tbe 
imeto  both  feet  and  beard,  though  rendersd  fai  A.  T. 

dressed"  and  «trlmmed"~ls  TWV^ 
to  ovr  weed  "dons.'' 
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IruiflwtiaB,  b«i  mainly  to  the  ooDcObtory  frune  of 
mad  in  whkh  be  wm  at  that  OMineni.  <«  ShaH 
thn  an  J  man  be  pat  to  deatb  tbia  day?  **  it  tbe 
kef>noCe  of  tbe  whole  proceeding.  Ziba  probably 
wn  a  raeeaL,  wlio  bad  done  bit  best  to  injure  an 
booeentand  helpleeeman:  bot  tbe  king  bad  paaeed 
Ui  nord  that  no  one  was  to  be  made  nnliappy  on 
this  joyfbl  day;  and  so  Mepbibosbetli,  who  beliered 
ynielf  rained,  bo  Iialf  his  property  restored  to 
Um,  while  Ziba  is  better  off  than  be  was  beibre  tbe 
^*8  iBgbt,  and  fu  better  off  than  he  dtseried 
lobe. 

i.  The  writer  Is  aware  that  this  is  not  the  fiew 
fSMrally  taken  of  Mephibosheth's  eondnct,  and  in 
psrtiealar  the  opposite  side  bo  been  maintafaied 
vitii  maeh  eogeney  and  ingenuity  by  the  bite  Pro* 
kmor  Dfani  in  bis  Undtdgned  Comeidmeei  (part 
iLflT).  Bot  when  the  evcomstanoes  on  both 
iiei  sre  weighad,  there  seems  to  bono  escape  ikom 
tbe  Moehision  come  to  above.  Mephiboeheth  ooaU 
base  bad  nothing  to  hope  for  from  tbe  revohitfon. 
It  WBB  not  a  meire  anarchical  scramble  in  which 
ill  had  cqnal  chances  of  coming  to  the  top,  but 
%  otO  war  between  two  parties,  led  by  two  indl- 
vUnsk,  AbsakNn  on  one  side,  Dorid  on  the  other. 
Fvoa  Abnlom,  who  bad  made  no  vow  to  Jona- 
tbsa,  it  is  obvious  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope. 
Moreofcr,  the  straggle  was  entirely  conibed  to  tbe 
trfiteef  Jndab,  and,  at  the  period  with  which  alone 
weamconceniedfto  the  chief  city  of  Jndah.  What 
donee  coold  a  Benjamite  have  Ittd  there?  — more 
e^Mctslly  one  wliose  very  chim  was  his  descent 
from  a  man  known  only  to  the  people  of  Judab 
Si  having  for  years  hmited  their  darling  David 
throogh  the  hiUs  and  woods  of  bis  native  tribe; 
kut  of  all  when  that  Bei\jamite  wu  a  poor,  nervoos, 
timid  cripple,  m  opposed  to  Absalom,  tbe  handsom- 
eet,  readiest,  and  most  popabu*  man  in  the  coontry. 
Apin,  Mepliiboshetb*8  story  is  tbroughont  valid 
mi  consistent.  Every  tie,  both  of  interest  and  of  ^ 
frstitode,  combined  to  keep  him  fidthfbl  to  Darid^s' 
esase.  As  not  merely  buue,  bnt  deprived  of  tbe 
■e  of  both  feet,  he  most  have  been  entirely  depend- 
ent on  bis  ass  and  bis  servant:  a  position  which 
ZIbaihowed  thai  he  completely  appreciated  by  not 
only  making  off  himself^  bat  taking  the  asses  and 
thrir  eqidpments  with  him.  Of  tbe  impossibility  of 
flght,  after  the  king  and  the  troops  luul  gone,  we 
have  already  spoken.  Lastly,  we  have,  not  his  own 
itaternent,  bot  that  of  the  historian,  to  tbe  fHct 
that  be  commenced  his  mooralng,  not  when  his 
mpposed  designs  on  the  throne  proved  fiitile,  but 
on  tbe  very  day  of  David's  departure  (xix.  24). 

So  miKh  fix-  Mephibosbeth.  Ziba,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  kjse 
by  any  tora  affiun  might  take.  As  a  finjamlte 
and  an  old  adherent  of  Saol  all  his  tendencies 
BMiit  hare  been  hostile  to  David.  It  was  David, 
BMreovcr,  who  had  thrast  bim  down  from  bis  inde- 
pendent position,  and  brought  biaiself  and  bis  fif- 
teen sons  back  into  the  bondage  from  which  tbey 
had  befiire  escaped,  and  from  which  they  could  now 
be  defimed  only  by  the  frU  of  Mephibosbeth.  He 
bad  this  every  reasoii  to  wish  bb  roaster  out  of  tbe 
«V,  and  human  nature  must  be  difierent  to  what 
it  is  if  we  can  believe  that  either  bis  good  oiBces  to 
Dtorid  or  his  accusation  of  Mephibosbeth  was  the 
■sriteranytUiig  baft  eakolatka  and  intsnst. 

With  n«anl  to  the  abesnee  of  tbe  name  of 
iiiphibosbelh  from  tha  dying  wordi  of  Davkl, 
sUsh  is  the  main  oesasioo  or  Mr.  Bhmt*s  striotursi, 
tisamtBatiifBl^aft  any  rate  it  is  ifuite 
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able  —  to  suppose  that,  in  the  interval  of  eight 
years  which  efatpsed  between  Darid's  retura  to 
Jerusalem  and  bis  death,  Mephibosheth's  pahiftd 
life  had  come  to  an  end.  We  may  without  diffi- 
colty  believe  that  he  did  not  long  sunrive  the 
anxieties  and  annoyances  which  Ziba*s  treachery 
bad  liroogbt  upon  him.  O. 

*  The  arguments  whieb  &vor  tbe  side  of  Mepht> 
bosheth  on  this  question  of  veracity  between  him 
and  Ziba  are  somewhat  fblly  stated  above.  It  Is 
doe  to  an  impartial  view  of  tbe  case  to  mentioa 
also  some  of  tbe  considerations  on  the  other  aide, 
to  which  the  reader's  attention  ho  not  been  called. 
Josepfaos  supports  this  view,  which  wo  probably 
prevalent  among  the  Jews  of  his  day.  Jerome 
names  it  o  tbe  eariy  Christian  tradition;  and 
modern  commentators  (Henry,  Jamieson,  Kitto, 
and  others)  urge  the  same  opinion.  No  tradition, 
of  course,  readies  back  to  the  period,  and  any  in- 
ference is  legitimate  which  is  feiriy  dedudble  fron 
the  record  itself.  We  ofler  a  few  considerstiooi 
to  balance  some  of  tbe  preoeding. 

(L)  The  lektkm  of  Ziba  to  Mephibosbeth  eoohl 
not  have  been  degrading  and  trying.  It  would  hart 
been  a  poor  retura  for  the  information  which 
enabled  tbe  king  to  reach  the  object  of  bis  fevor, 
to  inflict  an  h\jury  on  tbe  informer.  In  delegating 
to  an  old  servant  of  Saul  tbe  care  of  bis  late  royal 
master*8  grandson  with,  bis  restored  estate— makhig 
him  the  steward  of  his  pioperty  and  (in  his  help- 
lessness) the  virtual  guaidbn  of  bis  person,  David 
conferred  an  honorable  trust,  and  pbwed  Ziba  in  a 
mors  hnportant  post  than  he  oeeu[M  before.  The 
novel  suggestion  that  tbe  Ung  *«  riMfe^  thrust '* 
him  from  a  better  positien,  and  that  he  harbored 
rancor  o  one  who  had  been  **  thrust  down  **  and 
M brought  into  bondage**  from  which  he  sought 
escape,  ho  no  apparent  basis. 

(8.)  Tbe  open  kindness  vrbieh  2%ba  rendered 
king  David  wo  not  only  most  opportune,  but  was 
also  bestowed  at  an  hour  when  there  was  no  prospect 
of  revrard,  if  it  did  not  even  involve  some  risk. 
He  couM  not  have  reasonably  anticipated  that  the 
monaroh,  in  his  own  extremity,  would  confiscate 
bis  master*s  estate  (against  wIkmo  he  volunteered 
no  ehaige)  and  announce  its  transfer  to  bimssUl 
U;  withal,  vrbat  was  *«oflbred  o  Ziba's*'  wo  **tbe 
proi>erty  of  Mephibosbeth,"  would  not  the  king 
know  it?  And  would  tbe  servant  be  so  presuming 
if  the  feet  were  so  patent?  And  what  is  there  in 
all  his  conduct  to  countenance  the  conjecture  of 
**  tendencies  hostile  to  David  "  ? 

(3.)  It  would  be  natural  for  Mephibosbeth  (u 
David's  ready  credence  shows)  to  imagine  that  dis- 
sension in  the  royal  fiunily  and  civil  war  might 
result  in  bringing  him  to  the  throne.  As  between. 
David  and  Absabm,  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from 
the  latter  and  much  firom  the  foraaer;  but  this 
deadly  breach  between  them  may  have  awakened 
hopes  of  his  own  —  and  these  feUing,  the  counter- 
charge against  Ziba  would  be  tbe  natural  cover  and 
defense  of  his  course,  if  the  chaige  of  the  htter 
were  true. 

(4.)  The  proposal  of  Mephibosbeth,  when  half 
the  estate  wu  restored  to  him,  to  allow  Ziba  to 
keep  the  whole  —  a  token  of  bis  indifference  to 
property,  from  genuine  joy  at  his  benefeetor's  safe 
rstura  —  will  not,  of  itseU;  mislead  any  one  who  is 
femiliar  frith  eastern  phrases  and  professions  of 
frisndship.  The  speech  wu  purely  oriental  —  as 
vru  Ziba*s  prerious  acknowledgment. 

(5.)  Aside  from  the  chaige  of  MephibOiheth, 
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DBMie  in  adf-ezculiMitloiif  the  character  of  Zibn  if 
Quimpeached,  and  there  is  no  indicatioD  that  Darid 
withdrew  liis  confidence  from  him. 

(6.)  The  final  award  of  David  is  ftr  nnyre  recon- 
cilable with  his  belief  of  Mephibosheth's  guilt,  than 
of  Ziba*8.  To  pity  the  son  of  Jonathan,  hi  his 
abject  destitution,  and  permit  him  to  retain  half 
of  his  forfeited  poesessions,  would  accord  with 
David*s  luown  magnanimity  and  befit  his  day  of 
triumph.  »  The  Icey-note  of  the  whole  proceeding,*' 
to  whidi  Mr.  Grore  properly  refers,  is  certainly 
not  less  in  harmony  With  this  construction  than 
with  the  other.  It  would  be  the  rererse  of  mag- 
nanimous, and  positively  wrong,  to  reward  the 
Mtieachery"  of  Ziba,  and  permit  him  to  hold  half 
of  his  master's  estate  as  the  frvat  of  falsehood  and 
fraud  of  which  be  had  been  conricted.  Nothing 
could  justify  or  excuse  this  decision  but  the  inno- 
cence of  Ziba,  or  doubt  in  the  king's  mind  between 
the  conflicting  stories  —  which  is  a  possible  sup- 
position. 

(7.)  The  argument  of  Prof.  Blunt  (see  abore) 
baaied  on  the  omission  of  Mephibosheth's  name  from 
the  dying  messages  of  Darid,  is  not  ftdly  met  by 
the  suggestion  that  the  former  may  have  died  ^  In 
the  interval  of  eight  years"  —  though  known  to 
be  living  some  four  years  after  (2  Sam.  xzi.  1, 7)  — 
Ibr  even  if  he  were  dead,  he  had  left  a  son  and 
grandsons  (1  Chron.  viii.  34,  35)  and  David's 
covenant  with  Jonathan  pledged  him  to  protect  his 
oflbpring  *^for  ever."  If  Mephibosheth  proved 
fidthful  when  rebellion  was  rife,  whether  be  were 
now  living  or  dead,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account 
for  the  omission  of  any  allusion  to  this  tender  trust 
in  the  parting  charge  to  Solomon.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  moreover,  that  on  his  return  to  the  capital 
David  appears  simply  to  have  forgi\-en  Mephibosheth 
and  remitted  half  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  from  this  time  the  latter  was  a 
guest  at  the  royal  table  as  he  had  been  before. 

In  view  of  this  diflkence  of  opinion  between 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
evidence  in  the  premises  except  that  of  the  unsup- 
ported testimony  of  the  parties  at  variance,  our 
conclusion  is  that  we  cannot  safely  pronounce  either 
of  them  **  a  rascal "  —  though  it  is  evident  enough 
that  there  was  rascality  between  them.      S.  W. 

ME^AB  OO^  [increauy  growth] :  Mfp^A" 
Alex,  also  Mtpttfii  Joseph.  M€p6$ri'-  Mtrob)^  the 
eldest  daughter,  possibly  the  eldest  child,  of  king 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49).  She  first  appears  after  the 
victory  over  Goliath  and  the  Philistines,  when  David 
had  lecome  an  inmate  in  Saul's  house  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  2),  and  immediatdy  after  the  commencement 
of  his  friendship  with  Jonathan.  In  accoitlance 
with  the  promise  which  he  made  before  the  engage- 
ment with  Goliath  (xvii.  25),  Saul  betrothed  Merab 
to  David  (xviii.  17),  but  it  is  evidenUy  implied  that 
one  object  of  thus  rewarding  his  valor  was  to  incite 
him  to  further  feats,  which  might  at  kst  lead  to 
his  death  by  the  Philistinca.  David's  hesitation 
kmks  as  if  he  did  not  much  value  the  honor  —  at 
any  rate  before  the  marriage  Merab's  younger  sister 
Michal  had  dispUyed  her  attachment  for  David, 
and  Merab  was  then  married  to  Adriel  the  Me- 


holathite,  who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
wealthy  sheikhs  of  the  eastern  part  of  Palestine, 
with  whom  the  house  of  Saul  idways  maintained 
an  alliance.  To  Adriel  she  bore  five  sons,  who 
formed  five  of  the  seven  members  of  the  house  of 
Saul  who  were  given  up  to  the  Gibeonites  by  David, 
and  by  them  crucified  to  Jehovah  on  the  sacred 
hiU  of  Gibcah  (2  Sam.  xxL  S).     [Rizpah.] 

The  Authorized  Version  of  this  last  passaga  is 
an  accommodation,  llie  Hebrew  text  has  **  the 
five  sons  of  Michal,  daughter  of  Saul,  which  abe ' 
bare  to  Adriel "  [in  the  A.  V.  *«  whom  she  brought 
up  for  Adriel"],  and  tiib  is  followed  in  the  LXX. 
and  Vulgate.  The  Targum  explains  the  discrrpancy 
thus:  «« The  five  sons  of  Merab  (which  Michal, 
Saul's  daughter,  brought  up)  which  she  bare,"  etc. 
The  Peshito  substitutes  Merab  (in  the  present  state 
ofUietext««Nadab")forMichaL  J.  H.  Michaelis, 
in  his  Hebrew  Bible  (2  Sam.  xxi.  10),  suggeaU  that 
there  were  two  daugbten  of  Saul  named  Michal,  as 
there  were  two  Elishamas  and  two  Eliphalete  among 
David's  sons.  Probably  the  most  feasible  sohiUon 
of  the  difikulty  is  that  *•  Michal"  is  the  mistaha 
of  a  transcriber  for  «*  Merab."  *  But  if  so  it  is 
manifest  fttnn  the  agreement  of  tbevetsioos  and 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  4,  §  80)  with  the 
text,  that  the  error  is  one  of  very  ancient  date. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween Merab's  name  and  that  of  her  nephew 
Mbrib-Baal,  or  Mephiboabeth  as  he  is  ordinarily 
called?  O. 

MERATAH  [3  syl.]  {T^^^'T^  [rebttBon,  o6- 
rtiiwcy,  Ges.]  :  'A/io^/o ;  [Vat.*  Map«a ;]  FA. 
Mopoia:  Maraia).  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim, 
th^  son  of  Jeshua.  He  was  one  of  the  *«  beads  of 
the  fifttbers,"  and  represenUtive  of  the  prieatly 
fiunily  of  Seraiah,  to  which  Ezra  bekmged  (Kefa. 
xii.  12).  The  reading  of  the  LXX.  —  'AfiapTo,  is 
supported  by  the  Pcshito-Syriac 

BiBRAIOTH  [3  syl.]  (nvn?  [rthtlUxMu, 
cofiaumacUt] :  Maf>i^A,  H^at.  Map«ii}A,]  in  1  Chr. 
vi.  6,  7,  52;  MopcOtM,  [Vat.  Maf>/i»0,]  1  Chr.  ix. 
11;  Mo^c^,  [Vat  Ma^ffp«#6,]  Ezr.  vii.  3;  Mepi^ 
Neh.  xi.  11;  Alex.  Mapai«#0,  1  Chr.  vi.  6,  7,  Ear. 
vii.  3;  Mtpa««,  1  Chr.  vi.  52;  lllapim$,  1  Chr.  ix. 
11,  Neh.  xi  11:  Meraioth,  except  1  Clir.  ix.  11, 
Ear.  viL  3,  Maraioth).  L  A  descendant  of  Efeazar 
the  son  of  Aaron,  and  head  of  a  priesUy  house.  It 
was  thought  by  Lightfoot  that  he  was  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  £11  in  the  office  of  high-priect, 
and  that  at  his  death  the  high-priesthood  dung^ 
from  the  line  of  Eleazar  to  the  line  of  Ithaniar 
(Temple  Servicet  iv.  §  1).  Among  his  illustrious 
descendante  were  Zadok  and  Ezra.  He  is  called 
elsewhere  Merkmoth  (1  Esdr.  vii.  2).  and  Mari- 
MOTif  (2  Esdr.  i.  2).  It  is  apparently  another 
Meraioth  who  comes  in  between  Zadok  and  Ahitub 
in  the  geneak)gy  of  Asariah  (1  Chr.  ix.  11,  Kdi. 
xi.  11),  unless  the  names  Ahitub  and  Meraioth  are 
transposed,  which  is  not  improbable. 

S.  iUapt^;  [Vat.  Alex.  FAi.  omit:]  Mara- 
Mh.)  The  head  of  one  of  the  houses  o(  priasta, 
which  in  the  time  of  Joiskim  the  son  of  Jeshua  waa 
represented  by  HeDud  (Neh.  xU.  15).    He  is  dse- 


a  The  onisskm  of  lbs  name  io  the  LXX.  is  ranark- 
able.  In  the  Yatlean  Oodez  II  occurs  to  1  Sam.  xiv. 
I»  only.  The  Atozandrine  MS.  omits  it  then,  and 
Inserts  it  in  xviU.  17  and  19. 

fr  •Xdl  4seldH  {BibL  Comm.  Ub.  das  A.  T.  In  loe.) 


that  MIehal  in  the  present  text  must  be  an  cnvr 
of  memory  or  a  oopy1st*s  mlstske.  li.  A.  Pwiei  Oentfl 
snbstitutas  Hsrab  for  MIehal  In  hto  vetskm  pnbUshad 
by  the  SotiiU  BSUique  PiotettamU  dt  JPiari§  (18QS). 
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ikn  odfed  Mebsxotu  (Keh.  xU.  8),  a  eoofiiikm 
bang  made  between  the  letten  V  and  Q.  The 
Ftefaito-Sjike  hu  Marmutk  in  both  putaget. 
W.  A.  W. 
IfS'RAK  (Mc^^:  Mferrka).  Tbemerehanto 
of  Menui  and  Tbeoian  an  mentioned  with  the 
HigiDcnca  (Bar.  iii.  23)  aa  *<  learchen  out  of  un- 
denlanding.**  The  name  does  not  oocur  ebewhere, 
ud  ia  probably  a  oorrnption  of  ^Medan**  or 
"IDdian.**'  Jonins  and  TremeUios  give  A/ecfiEiiwi, 
tad  their  eoqiecturs  it  aupported  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Midianitet  aa  nomade  roerchanta  in  Gen. 
znriL  Both  Medan  and  Midhui  are  enumerated 
UBongthe  aona  of  Ketnrah  in  Gen.  zxr.  2,  and  are 
doody  eonneeted  with  the  Dedanim,  whoae  **  travel- 
ling eompaniea,**  or  caravans,  are  fiequently  alluded 
to  (la.  xzL  18;  Ea.  xxrii.  15).  Fritzsehe  suggesU 
Uwtitis  the  iranme  of  Pliny  (tI.  28,  32). 

W.  A.  W. 

MERAItl  017?  [""^^KPyt  •orrow/td,  or, 
■9  sorrow,  L  e.  his  'mother's]:  Mtpapl ;  (Tat 
Nc^aatc,  M ff^popci,  and  onoe  Mapap*i ;  Aiez. 
io«f«imw  Mfpopffi:  Merari])^  third  son  of  Levi, 
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and  head  of  the  third  great  division  (nP^^'Q) 

of  the  Levites,  the  M£BARITB8,  whose  designatioa 
in  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  that  of  their  progenitor, 

only  with  the  article  prefixed,  namely,  ^"J!?'!?'?' 
Of  Merari's  personal  history,  beyond  the  iact  of  his 
birth  before  tbe  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  and 
of  %is  bekig  one  of  the  seventy  who  accompanied 
Jacob  thither,  we  know  nothing  whatever  (Gen. 
xlvi.  8, 11).  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  the 
numbering  in  the  wiUemess,  the  Merarites  con- 
sisted of  two  fiimilies,  the  MahUtes  and  the  Mushites, 
Kahli  and  Mushi  being  either  the  two  sons,  or  the 
son  and  grandson,  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  19,  47). 
Their  chief  at  that  time  was  Zuriel,  and  the  whole 
number  of  the  fiunily,  from  a  month  old  and  up- 
wards, was  6,200;  those  from  30  years  old  to  50 
were  3,200.  Their  charge  was  the  boards,  bars, 
pillars,  sockeU,  pins,  and  cords  of  the  tabemade 
and  the  court,  and  all  the  tools  connected  with 
setting  them  up.  In  the  encampment  then-  place 
was  to  the  north  of  the  tabernacle;  and  both  they 
and  the  (Sershonites  were  *'  under  tbe  hand "  of 
Ithamar  the  son  of  Aaron.    Owing  to  the  heavy 


Tablb  or  TRB  MaaAaiTBS. 


L«vl  (Ex.  tL  IS-lOi  Nam.  liL  17-40) 


Wftharti- 


I 


MaUL 


<1  Cbr.  zxiv.  80). 


Jerlmoth 

(«w). 


UknL 
Bh&ML 


I 
Ba^ah. 

Aiaiak.  chief  of 
S»M«mHtctin 

OMtfaMoTDsTkl 
(lClir.vL44.«l, 
XV.  ti,   BsltMs 

rbdoablkM 

f  lOgnMr 
B  Levi  to  ^ 


AbUuiL 

ZurlcU 

^  .  chief  of  the  houM  of  the 

Mher  of  the  fkmllie«  of  Merul  Ia 

tbettmeofMoMe 

(Nuni.iU.85). 


Ban!  i-  Bmnl  (Neh.  aL  1^ 


AmzL 

Rilklah. 
I 


Jedttthmir 


•HaJubl 


laaslah  or  Jaaxicl,  1  Chr.  xr.  18,  xzir.  2S,  S7. 


Shoham        2Saeear  or      Ibri  or  Abdl 
(xxiv.  ST).      Zeehariah  (rl.  44. 

«b.axir.l8).       xxlv.iT). 

SceLXX.  (*A^af). 


llalloch. 
AbdL 


Eleazar  (xxQi.  91, 22.  xxlr.  28).        Klihl,  Kiak  (sxlU.  21),  or  Kuahalah  (zv.  V). 


Boaah  Oked- 
(zTLai,4^  Edom 
xxvi.l0,l$.  (ztUSB). 


Gala!  or       Zcrl  or 
OedaUah  Izri 

(xxT.a.9).  (a.8,u). 


r 


n. 


^ HuJclah  Teha.  Zeeha- 

Cxzvt.]aV(fh.llX     Hah      riah 
(A.),     (ib.). 


Jedialah  •Haahabiah  Matti- 
(ft.8,15).     (Jb.8,IU,      thiah 
rLiS),   (a. 8, 21). 


lone  of  Icdnthaa.  Sbemalah  and  Usztel,** 
la  lime  of  UeseUah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14). 

••  Ohadlah  (or  Abda)  the  aoa  of  Shemalah, 

Che  eon  of  Oalal,  Che  aoa  of  Jednthon,** 

alter  Om  return  ttom  eaptlrltjr 

a  Chr.  ix.  Ml  Neh.  xL  17). 


tetfmoef  Ssra,  **of  theaeoa 
*  (fir.  TIN.  18)1  ewiuyted  to  Aeebebia 
(lEcdr.TllLIT). 


Asrlluun, 


Klahthe 


Jerahmecl    Ethan,  called 
(xxlr.  29).    alao  Jeduthun, 
head  of  the 
alnsera  In  the  tinte  ot 

David  (ri.  44-47 1 

XT.  17, 10:  xrt.  41, 4Si 

XXV.  1,8,6). 


of  AbdU  and  Aaartah  the  mo  of 

Jchalelel,  In  relpi  of  Heseklah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  U}. 


Jeahalalu  of  the  aona 
of  Merari,  In  the  time 
ofEsfa(&.vitL]fl!). 


Haaahnb. 

ShemaUh,  aAer  the  return  flrom  oapttTllj 
(1  Chr.  ix.  14t  Neh.  xl.  15). 

Uaahabiah,  of  the  aona  of  Merari.  in  tiM  tfmo 

of  Eira  (Ear.  vlll.  19).  called  AJwbl  and 

AaauiUa  (I  Eadr.  viil.  4H,  84). 
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Baton  of  the  materia)!  which  they  had  to  carry, 
four  wagons  and  eight  oxen  were  aasigned  to  them; 
and  in  the  march  both  they  and  the  Genhonites 
fioUowed  imnjodtately  after  the  ataodard  of  Judah, 
and  before  that  of  Reuben^  that  they  might  set  up 
the  Tabernacle  against  the  arrival  of  the  Kohathites 
(Num.  iU.  aO,  33-37,  iv.  Sd-d3,  42^46,  tIL  «,  z. 

17,  21).  In  the  division  of  the  hod  by  Joshua, 
the  Merarites  had  twelve  cities  assigned  to  tliem, 
oat  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Zebulun,  of  which  one 
was  Ramoth-Gilead,  a  city  of  leAige,  and  in  later 
times  a  frequent  subject  of  war  between  Israel  and 
Syria  (Josh.  xzi.  7,  34-40:  <>  1  Chr.  vi  63, 77-81). 
In  the  time  of  David  Asaiah  was  their  chief;  and 
assisted  with  320  of  his  Csmily  in  bringing  up  the 
ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  6).  Ailerwards  we  find  the  Mera^ 
rites  still  sharing  with  the  two  other  Levitical 
funilies  the  various  functions  of  their  caste  (1  Chr. 
xziiL  6,  21-23).  llius  a  third  part  of  the  singers 
and  musicians  were  Merarites,  Mid  Ethan  or  Je- 
dothun  was  their  chief  in  the  time  of  David. 
[Jeditthuii.]  a  third  part  of  the  door-keepers 
were  Merarites  (1  Chr.  uiiL  5,  6,  zzvi.  10, 19), 
unless  indeed  we  are  to  understand  from  ver.  19 
that  the  doorkeepers  were  all  either  Kohathites  or 
Merarites,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  (jershonites,  which 
does  not  seem  probable.  In  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
the  Merarites  were  still  flourishing,  and  Kish  the 
son  of  Abdi,  and  Azariah  the  son  of  Jehalelel,  took 
their  part  with  their  brethren  of  the  two  other 
Levitical  fitmilies  in  promoting  the  reformation,  and 
purifying  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12, 
15).  After  the  return  from  captivity  Shemaiah 
represents  the  sons  of  Merari,  in  1  Chr.  ix.  14,  Neh. 
zL  15,  and  is  said,  with  other  chiefs  of  the  Levites, 
to  have  **  had  the  oversight  of  the  outward  business 
of  the  bouse  of  God.'*  There  were  also  at  that 
time  sons  of  Jeduthun  under  Obadiah  or  Abda,  the 
son  of  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  iz.  16;  Kdi.  xi.  17).  A 
little  later  again,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  he  was 
in  great  want  of  Levites  to  accompany  him  on  his 
journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  '*  a  man  of 
good  understanding  of  the  sons  of  Mahli"  was 
found,  whose  name,  if  the  text  here  and  at  ver.  24 
is  correct,  is  not  given.  **  Jeshaiah  also  of  the  sons 
of  Merari,"  with  twenty  of  his  sons  and  brethren, 
came  with  him  at  the  same  time  (Ear.  viii.  18, 19). 
But  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  Sherebiah,  in  ver. 

18,  is  the  name  of  the  Mahlite,  and  that  both  he 
and  Hashabiah,  as  weU  as  Jeshaiah,  in  ver.  19,  were 
Ixrites  of  the  fiinuly  of  Merari,  and  riot,  as  the 
actual  text  of  ver.  24  indicates,   priests.     The 

copulative  *1  has  fallen  out  before  their  names  in 
ver.  24,  as  appears  from  ver.  30  (see  also  1  C^r.  ix. 
14;  Neh.  xii.  24). 

The  preceding  table  gives  the  prindpal  descents, 
as  for  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  them.  But  the 
true  position  of  Jaaziah,  Mahli,  and  Jeduthun  is 
doubtful  Here  too,  as  dsewhere,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  when  a  given  name  indicates  an  individual, 
and  when  the  fiunily  called  after  him,  or  the  head 
uf  that  family.  It  is  sometimes  no  less  difficult  to 
decide  whether  any  name  vfbich  occurs  repeatedly 
designates  the  same  person,  or  others  of  the  family 
who  bore  the  same  name,  as  t.  g.  in  the  case  of 
Mahli,  Hilkiah,  Shimri,  Kishi  <»•  Kish,  and  others. 
As  pcgards  the  confusion  between  Ethan  and  Jedu- 


a  Thdr  dtfes  were  Jokncam,  Kartah,  Dlmoah, 
^ahalal,  in  Zebolun;  Deaer,  Jahaaah,  Kedemoth, 
tfephaath,  In  Btuben ;  Bamoth,  Mahanahn,  Hashbon, 
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thuD,  it  may  perhaps  be  that  Jeduthun  was  Um 
patronymic  title  of  the  house  of  which  Ethan  war 
the  head  in  the  time  of  Davk).  Jeduthun  might 
have  besD  the  brother  of  one  of  Ethan^a  direct 
ancestors  before  Hashabiah,  in  which  case  Haaha- 
biah  in  1  Chr.  xxv.  3,  19  mJight  be  the  same  as 
Hashabiah  in  Ti>  45.  Hosah  and  Obed-edom  aeem 
to  have  beao  other  descendants  or  rhnamfw  of 
Jeduthun,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  David;  and, 
if  we  may  aigue  from  the  names  of  Hosah*s  aona, 
Simri  and  Hilkiah,  that  they  were  desoendanta  of 
Shamer  and  Hilkiah,  in  the  Une  of  Ethan,  tlia 
inference  wouki  be  that  Jeduthun  was  a  son  either 
of  Hilkiah  or  Amasiah,  since  he  nved  after  Hilkiah, 
but  before  Hashabiah.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
suppositkm  ia,  that  while  it  leaves  to  Ethan  the 
patronymic  doignation  Jeduthun,  it  draws  a  vide 
distinctfon  between  the  term  ^  sons  of  Jeduthan  '* 
and  *«  SODS  of  Ethan,**  and  expkins  how  fai  Darid*s 
time  there  could  be  sons  of  those  who  are  called 
sons  of  Jeduthun  above  thirty  years  of  age  (siDoe 
they  filled  offices,  1  Chr.  zxvi.  10),  at  the  same 
time  that  Jeduthun  was  said  to  be  the  chief  of  the 
singers.  In  like  manner  it  is  possibie  that  Jaasiak 
ntay  have  been  a  brother  of  Malluch  or  of  Abdi, 
and  that  if  Abdi  or  Ibri  had  other  descendants 
besides  the  lines  of  Kish  and  Eleazar,  they  may 
have  been  reckoned  under  the  headship  of  Jaaziah. 
The  families  of  Merari  which  were  so  reckoned  were, 
according  to  1  Chr.  xxiv.  27,  Shoham,  Zaccor  (ap- 
parently the  same  as  Zechariah  in  1  C%r.  xr.  18, 
where  we  probably  ought  to  read  **Z.  scm  of 
Jaaziah,**  and  xxvi.  11),  and  Ibri,  who^  the  LXX. 
have  'AiS3/,  'A/Sot,  and  'Ai38f.  A.  C  H. 

2.  {VLtpapU  (Tat  M«paaci;  Sin.]  Alex,  in 
Jud.  viii.  1,  MfffMif>ci;  [Sin.  in  xvi.  7,  Map^Ci:] 
Merari.)  The  fother  of  Judith  (Jud.  viU.  1,  xtL 
7). 

•  MBRA'RITES  (n^tp  :  Mf popf ,  Vat  -p^, : 
MemriUB\  descendants  of  Merari,  Num.  zxvi.  57. 
[Mjsrari  1.]  A. 

MERATH  AIM,  THE  L  ANB  OF  ( V^^T 

D^n'HQ :  terra  dommanUum),  that  is,  of  dtmbU 

rebellion  (a  dual  form  fhnn  the  root  H"^  ;  Ga- 
senius,  Thes,  p.  819  a;  FUrst,  ffdwb.  p.  791  5), 
alluding  to  the  country  of  the  Chaldaeans,  and  to 
the  double  captivity  which  it  had  inflicted  on  the 
nation  of  Israel  (Jer.  1. 21).  This  b  the  opinkn  of 
(jesenius,  Fiirst,  Michaelis  (Bibelf&r  UnyeUhrteH\ 
etc.,  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  taken  by  aQ  the 
versions  which  the  writer  has  consulted,  excepting 
that  of  Junius  and  Tremellius,  which  the  A.  V.  — 
as  in  other  instances  —  has  folfowed  here.  The 
LXX.,  M  T^f  T^s,  A^ci  Hvpios.  w  i  ic  p  »  t 
iirlfiriBi,  etc.,  take  the  root  in  its  second  sense  of 
"bitter."  Q. 

MERCU^rCTS  CEpnHs:  Mercuritu),  [AeU 
xiv.  12,]  properly  Hermes,  the  Greek  deity,  whom 
the  Romans  identified  with  their  Mercury  the  god 
of  commerce  and  bai^gains.  In  the  Greek  mythol- 
ogy Hermes  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  and  is  constantly  represented  as 
the  companion  of  his  fifUher  in  his  wanderings  upon 
earth.     On  one  of  these  occasions  they  were  trar- 


and  Jaaer,  In  Oad.     But  In  1  Chr.  vi..  Instead  of 
four  in  Zebnlon,  only  Rlounoo  and  Tabor  are 
though  the  total  Is  given  as  twelve  In  tst.  68. 
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cBfaig  in  Fhvygia,  Mid  were  nAited  hospltolUy  bj 
aOtMe  Bauflis  ud  Pfalkmoii,  the  two  agwl  peuaatt 
of  whom  Ovid  teUs  the  chiinniiig  epieode  in  his 
Mtkm,  Tiii.  G90-7M,  which  appears  to  have  formed 
inrt  of  the  foUt-lore  of  Asia  Mioor,  and  strildngly 
iQwtxaliBB  the  leadinesB  with  wfaieh  the  simple  peo- 
ple of  Lystra  raeognlsed  in  Barnabas  and  Paul  tiie 
gods  who,  aeootding  to  their  wont,  liad  oome  down 
is  the  UkenesB  of  men  (Aets  xiv.  11).  They  called 
Paid  •«  Hanmes,  because  he  was  the  ehief  speaker/* 
identiQring  in  him  as  they  supposed  by  this  chai^ 
seleristie,  the  herald  of  the  gods  (Horn.  Od,  r.  28; 
/Tym.  M  Htrm.  p.  8),  and  of  Zeus  {Od.  L  88,  84; 
II  xxiT.  d^,  461),  the  eloquent  orator  {Od.  i.  86; 
Hot.  Od,  L  10, 1),  inventor  of  letters,  music,  and 
tiis  arts.  He  was  usually  rq>re8ented  as  a  slender 
besrdless  youth,  but  in  an  older  Pelasgic  figure  he 
was  bearded.  Whether  St.  Paul  wore  a  beard  or 
net  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  for  the  men 
of  Lystra  identified  him  with  their  god  Hermes, 
net  from  any  accidental  resemUanoe  in  figure  or 
lypearanee  to  the  statues  of  that  deity,  but  because 
of  ths  act  of  healing  which  had  been  done  upon 
the  man  who  wm  lame  bom  his  Urth.  [Jupiter, 
Abmt.  ed.]  W.  A.  W. 

MBBCY-SEAT  (n^b?  :  IxaurHifnovi  pro- 
pitiatorhtm).  This  appears  to  have  been  merely 
the  lid  of  the  Aik  of  the  Covenant,  not  another 
nrfsce  affixed  thereto.  It  was  that  whereon  the 
blood  of  the  yearly  atonement  was  sprinkled  byjthe 
h%h*priest;  and  in  this  relation  it  is  doubuul 
whether  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Hebrew  is 
based  on  the  material  fi^t  of  iti  **  covering  *'  the 
Aik,  or  from  this  noUon  of  its  refierenoe  to  the 
**eoTering**  {L  e.  atonement)  of  sin.  But  in  any 
emt  the  notion  of  a  "  seat,**  as  conveyed  by  tlie 
name  in  F^li«h,  seems  superfluous  and  likdy  to 
miilead.  Jehovah  is  indeed  spoken  of  as  "dwell- 
ing** and  even  as  ** sitting'*  (Ps.  Ixxx.  1,  xcix.  1) 
between  the  cherubim,  but  undoubtedly  his  seat  in 
this  conception  would  not  be  on  the  same  level  as 
that  on  which  they  stood  (Ex.  xxv.  18),  and  an 
enthronement  in  the  gk>ry  s^ve  it  must  be  sup- 
posed. The  idea  wiUi  which  it  is  connected  is 
not  meiely  that  of  "  mercy,**  but  of  formal  atone- 
ment made  for  the  breach  of  the  covenant  (Lev. 
xri  14),  which  the  Ark  contained  in  its  material 
vehicle — the  two  tables  of  stone.  The  communi- 
cations made  to  3Ioses  are  represented  as  made 
**from  off  the  Mercy-Seat  that  was  upon  the  Ark 
of  the  Testimony  **  (Num.  vii.  89;  comp.  Ex.  xxv. 
22,  XXX.  6);  a  sublime  illnatratkm  of  the  moral 
idation  and  responsibility  into  which  the  people 
sav  by  eoveoant  rHnrded  as  brought  before  God. 

H.H. 

HEIEtSD  (TyQ  [de/ectkn,  rebMm] :  Mapdi^ 
[ViL  nmpaB]y  I'Onr.  iv.  17;  Motft^Z.  1  Chr.  iv. 
18:  Mered).  This  name  occun  in  a  fragmentar}* 
(genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iv.  17, 18.  as  that  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  Ezra.  He  is  there  said  to  have  taken 
to  wife  BrmiAH  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  is 
caoBDersted  by  the  Rabbins  among  the  nine  who 
entered  Paradise  (Hottinger,  Smegma  Orientaky 
p.  31ft),  and  in  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  .on 
Chronklct  is  said  to  have  been  a  proselyte.  In 
the  same  Taigvm  we  find  it  stated  that  Caleb,  the 
too  cl  Jephonneh,  was  called  Mered  beeause  he 

withstood  or  lebdfed  against  (Tip)  the  counsd 
n  the  spies,  a  tradition  also  recorded  by  Jarchi. 
id  very  curious  tradition  is  preserved 
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hi  the  QfustAmes  in  hbr.  ParoL^  attributed  to 
Jerome.  According  to  this,  Ezra  was  Amram; 
his  sons  Jether  and  Mered  were  Aaron  and  Moses; 
Epher  was  Eldad,  and  Jalon  Medad.  The  tradi- 
Uon  goes  on  to  say  that  Moses,  after  receiving  tht 
Law  in  the  desert,  enjoined  his  fiither  to  put  away 
his  mother  because  she  was  his  aunt,  being  the 
daughter  of  Levi:  that  Aniram  did  so,  married 
again,  and  b^;at  Eldad  and  Medad.  Bithiah,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  is  said,  on  the  same  authority, 
to  have  been  **  taken  "  by  Moses,  because  she  for- 
sook idols,  and  was  converted  to  the  vrorship  of  the 
true  God.  The  origin  of  all  this  seems  to  hare 
been  the  occurrence  of  the  name  '*  Miriam  *'  in  1 
Chr.  iv.  17,  which  was  referred  to  Miriam  the 
sister  of  Moses.  Rabbi  D.  Kimchi  would  put  the 
first  dause  of  ver.  18  in  a  parenthesis.  He  makes 
Bithia^  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  the  first  wife  of 
Mered,  and  mother  of  Miriam,  Shammai,  and 
bhbah;  Jehuduah,  or  "the  Jewess,"  bebg  his 
second  wife.  But  the  whole  geneabgy  is  so  intri 
cate  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  unravel  it. 

W.  A.  W 

BIBR'BMOTH  (nhnnp  [heigku]:  M«pi- 
^,  [Vat.  Mtputu»e\]  Alex.*  Mapfjuie,  Exr.  viU. 
83;  PofMj  Neh.  iii.  4;  Mt^a/ui0,  Keh.  iiL  21: 
Meremoiky  [Manmuth^  Mermuth]).  L  Son  of 
Uriah,  or  Ur^ah,  the  priest,  of  the  fiuuily  of  Koz 
or  Hakkoc,  the  head  of  the  seventh  course  of  priests 
as  established  by  David.  On  the  return  from 
Babylon  the  children  of  Koz  were  among  those 
priests  who  were  unable  to  establish  their  pedigree, 
and  in  consequence  were  put  from  the  priesthood 
as  pdluted  (Ear.  ii  61, 62).  This  probably  applied 
to  only  one  fiimily  of  the  descendants  of  Koz,  for 
in  Ezr.  viiL  33,  Meremoth  is  clearly  recognized  as 
a  priest,  and  is  appointed  to  weigh  and  register  the 
gokl  and  silver  vessels  belonging  to  the  Temple, 
which  Ezra  had  brought  from  Babybn,  a  function 
which  priests  and  Levites  alone  were  selected  to 
discharge  (Ezr.  viii.  3i-^0).  In  the  rebuilding 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  wt  find 
Meremoth  taking  an  active  part,  working  between 
Meshullam  and  the  sons  of  Hassenaah  who  restored 
the  Fish  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  4),  and  himself  restoring 
the  portion  of  the  Temple  wall  on  which  abutted 
the  house  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib  (Neh.  iii.  21). 
Burrington  {GeneabyitA,  ii.  154)  is  inclined  to 
consider  the  two  mentioned  in  Neh.  iii.  by  tiie 
same  name  as  distinct  persons,  but  his  reasons  do 
not  appear  sufficient. 

In  1  Eedr.  viii.  62,  he  is  called  •'  Mabmoth  th# 
son  of  Iri." 

•  The  A.  v.  ed.  1611  foUows  the  Genera  ver- 
sioa  in  reading  Merimoth  in  Neh.  iii.  i,  21 ;  comp. 
Meremoth  3  llie  Bishops'  Bible  also  reads 
Mertmoth  hi  Neh.  iii.  21  and  xii.  3.  A. 

2.  (Mopi/M^;  [Vat.  UpofutB',  FA.  X(»i«/>a^:] 
MarlnMtk.)  A  layman  of  the  sons  of  Bam,  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the  return  fh>m 
Babykm  and  put  her  away  at  Ezra's  bidding  (Ezr. 
x.d6). 

3.  (Mcpofu^;  [Vat  Afitpa/jLcos;  FA.  EpafjM$i 
m  xii.  3,  Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit,  FA>  Mapi- 
fioo$:]  MtrimuUi.)  A  priest,  or  more  probably  a 
family  of  priests,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  5).  The  hitter  supposition  is 
more  probable,  because  in  Neh.  xii.  3  the  name 
occurs,  with  many  othen  of  the  same  list,  among 
those  who  went  up  with  Zenilihabel  a  century 
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bdbn.  In  tkd  next  generation,  thai  fa,  in  the  days 
nf  Joiaklm  the  son  of  Jeshua,  the  representative 
of  the  fiunily  of  Meiemoth  was  Hellcai  (Neh.  xii. 
15),  the  reading  Meraioth  in  that  passage  being  «» 
error.  [Meraioiii  2.]  The  A.  V.  of  1611  had 
*«Merimoth"  in  Neh.  [x.  5  andl  xiL  3,  Ulie  the 
Geneva  Tersion.     [Mkrjuioth  l.J     W.  A.  W. 

ME'BES  (D'TO:  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit; 
Comp.  Mcpcf  0  i/arei).  One  of  the  seven  coun- 
sellon  of  Ahasuenu  king  of  Pei-sia,  *^  wise  men 
which  knew  the  times  "  (I'Uth.  i.  U).  His  name 
fa  not  traceable  in  the  LXX.,  which  in  this  passage 
fa  corrupt.  Benfejr  (quoted  by  Gesenius,  Thtt. 
s.  Y.)  suggests  that  it  fa  derived  fh)m  the  Sanskrit 
mdrsAa,  <*  worthy/*  which  fa  the  same  as  the  Zend 
mereth^  and  fa  probably  also  the  origin  of  Mar- 
tena,  the  name  of  another  Persian  counsdk>r. 

W.  A.  W. 

MERTBAH  (nyjp  [quarrel,  ttn/e]: 
Xoilli6fni<ris  Ex.  xvil.  7;  iyrtXoyla  Num.  xx.  13, 
xxviL  14;  Deut  xxxii.  51;  Xoi9opia  Num.  xx.  24: 
ooiUradiciio).  In  Ex.  xrii.  7  we  read,  **  he  called 
the  name  of  the  place  Manah  and  Meribah,'* « 
where  the  people  murmured,  and  the  rock  was 
smitten.  [For  the  situation  see  Rkphidih.]  The 
name  fa  also  given  to  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  13,  24, 
xxviL  14;  Deut.  xxii.  51  "  Meribah-kadesh  *'),  be- 
cause there  also  the  people,  when  in  want  of  water, 
strove  with  God.  There,  however,  Moses  and 
Aaion  incurred  the  Divine  displeasure  because  they 
<i  beliered  not,*'  because  they  "  rebelled,'*  and 
*< sanctified  not  God  in  the  midst**  of  the  people. 
Impatience  and  self-willed  assumption  of  plenary 
power  are  the  prominent  features  of  their  behavior 
in  Num.  xx.  10;  the  ** speaking  to  the  rock*' 
(which  perhaps  was  to  have  been  in  Jehorah's 
name)  was  neglected,  and  another  symbol,  sugges- 
Uve  rather  of  themselves  as  the  source  of  power, 
was  substituted.  In  spite  of  these  plain  and  dis- 
tinctive features  of  difference  between  the  event  at 
Kadesh  and  that  at  Rephidim  some  commentators 
have  regarded  the  one  as  a  mere  duplicate  of  the 
other,  owing  to  a  mixture  of  earlier  and  later 
kgend.  H.  H. 

MERlB-BA'Ali  (bjS  a'^-JP,  eioepton 
its  fourth  occurrence,  and  there  less  accurately 
byj'^np,  i.  e.  Meri-baal  [ttrife  (tgatntl  Bna(\, 
though  in  many  MSS.  the  fuller  form  fa  preserved : 
M€pii8aa\;  [in  1  Ghr.  ix.  40,  Vat]  Mof^ciiSaaA, 
[Sin.  Maf)i/3aA,  Ma^«i/3aaX;]  Alex.  Mc<>pi/SaaA, 
Mffyp<i3aaA :  Meii-baal)^  son  of  Jonathan  the  son 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viil.  34,  ix.  40),  doubtless  the  same 
person  who  in  the  narrative  of  2  Samuel  fa  called 
MKPtii-nosHRTH.  The  reasons  for  the  identifidi- 
tion  are,  that  in  the  hfatory  no  other  son  but  Meph 
ibosheth  is  ascribed  to  Jonathan;  that  Mepbi 
bosheth,  like  Merib-baal,  had  a  son  named  Micah ; 
and  that  the  terms  "bosheth**  and  ''baal"  ap- 
pear from  other  examples  (e.  g.  Esh-Baal  =:  Ish 
bosheth)  to  be  convertible.  What  is  the  signifi. 
caiice  of  the  change  in  the  former  part  of  the  name, 
and  whether  it  fa  more  than  a  clerical  error  between 

the  two  Hebrew  letters  D  and  ^,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ascertained.    It  fa  perhaps  in  favor 


«  OhkUng,  or  sttift,  n^^^^JZP-*)  r(^T$\  wmpa^ht 
vol  k9ii6pitivtt,  also  hmkoyla  /  marg-  "  tsmptatton,^* 
Dsut.  xxxlU.  8. 


MERODAGH-BALADAN 

of  the  fatter  explanation  that  hi  some  of  the  Giffk 
versions  of  1  Chr.  viii.  and  ix.  the  name  fa  given 
as  Memphi-baal.  A  trace  of  the  same  thing  fa 
visibfa  in  the  reading  of  the  Alex.  IJCX.  giTcn 
above.  If  it  fa  not  a  mere  error,  tbeii  th»e  fa 
perhaps  some  connection  between  the  name  of 
Merib-baal  and  that  of  hfa  aunt  Mefab. 

Neither  fa  it  dear  why  thfa  name  and  that  of 
Ishbosheth  should  be  given  in  a  different  form  in 
these  genealogies  to  what  they  are  in  the  historical 
narrative.  But  for  thfa  see  IsH-BoenKTH  and 
MKFUi-BOSHirrH.  6. 

•  MERIMOTH  fa  the  reading  of  the  A.  V. 
ed.  1611  in  Neh.  iii.  4,  21,  x.  5,  and  xii.  3,  tot 
which  the  more  correct  form,  **  Meremoth,**  has 
been  substituted  in  later  editions.  [Mebkmotr  1 
and  3.]  A. 

MERCED ACH  ('Hj'^P  [see below]:  Mo^mt- 
9dx',  [Vat  Maufiait;  Afax.  i-A.  Me«3ax0  ^««>- 
daek)  fa  mentioned  once  only  in  Scripture,  namely, 
in  Jer.  L  2,  where  Bel  and  Merodach  are  oonpled 
together,  and  threatened  with  destmcUoii  in  the 
M  of  Babylon.  It  has  been  commonly  eondadad 
firom  thfa  passage  that  Bel  and  Merodach  were 
separate  gods;  but  fh»n  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian inscriptions  it  appears  that  thfa  was  not 
exactly  the  case.  MercKlach  was  really  idcntleal 
with  the  fiunous  Babylonian  Bel  or  Belus,  the  word 
being  probably  at  first  a  mere  epithet  of  the  god, 
which  by  degrees  superseded  hfa  proper  appellatioa. 
Still  a  certain  dfatinction  appears  to  have  been 
maintained  between  the  names,  llie  golden  image 
in  the  great  Temple  at  Babybn  se^s  to  have  beoi 
worshipped  dfatincUy  as  Bel  rather  than  Merodach, 
while  other  idofa  of  the  god  may  have  repreaented 
him  as  Merodach  rather  than  BeL  It  fa  not  known 
what  the  word  Merodach  means,  or  what  the  special 
aspect  of  the  god  was,  when  worshipped  under  that 
title.  In  a  general  way  Bel-Merodach  nmy  be  said 
to  correspond  to  the  Greek  Jupiter.  He  fa  >*  the 
old  man  of  the  gods,**  **  the  judge,**  and  has  the 
gates  of  heaven  under  his  especial  charge.  Neba- 
chadncKzar  calfa  him  "the  great  km),  the  senior 
of  the  gods,  the  most  ancient,'*  and  Neriglisaar  **  the 
first-bom  of  the  gods,  the  fayer-up  of  treasures.** 
In  the  eariier  periwl  of  Babylonian  hfatory  he  seema 
to  share  with  se\'eral  other  deities  (as  Nebo,  Nergal, 
Bel-Nimrod,  Anu,  etc.)  the  worship  of  the  people, 
but  in  the  fater  tiroes  he  is  regarded  as  the  souree 
of  all  power  and  blessings,  and  thus  concentratea 
in  hfa  own  person  the  greater  part  of  that  homage 
and  respect  which  had  previously  been  divided 
adiong  the  various  gods  of  the  Pantheon.  Aatro- 
uomiodly  he  fa  identified  with  the  pbuiet  Jupiter. 
Hfa  name  forms  a  frequent  dement  in  the  appelli^ 
tiotis  of  Babykmfan  kings,  e.  g.  Merodach-Rafadan, 
Evil-Merodacb,  Merodach-adin-«khi,  etc;  and  fa 
found  in  this  position  as  early  as  B.  c.  1650.  (See 
the  Ji$sny  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  **0n  ike  RtUgiom 
of  the  Bdbyloniant  and  Attgriam,^^  in  Rawlinaon'a 
Hei-vdoiui,  i.  627-631.)  G.  R. 

MERCKDACH-BAL'ADAN     0^0^^ 

T^^ :  Mop«^x  BaXoScU^;  [Vat.  MoM^dax; 
Vat  and  Alex,  omit  BaAa3<iv:]  Merodnch-Bala- 
dan)  fa  mentioned  as  king  of  Babylon  in  the  daya 
of  Hesddah,  both  in  the  second  book  of  Ringa 
(XX.  12)  and  in  Isaiah  (xxxix.  1).  In  the  former 
pface  he  fa  called  Berodacu-Baladam,  by  tba 

ready  hiterehaoge  of  the  fatten  3  and  D,  whteh 
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•H  fiunilkr  to  the  J«wt,  u  it  Iim  beao  to  man/ 
jUmt  natioDft.  llie  orthography  *«Merodach  **  i^ 
however,  to  be  praferred;  linoe  this  element  in  the 
ldiig*s  name  k  undoubtedly  identical  with  the 
ip{ieUation  of  the  fiuuons  Babylonian  deity,  who  is 
•Iwaji  called  •«  Merodach,**  both  by  the  Hebrewi 
and  by  the  native  wiiten.  The  name  of  Hero- 
dach-Bakdan  has  been  deariy  reoognised  in  the 
Aiijrian  inscriptions.  It  appears  under  the  fimu 
of  Mamdachus-Baldanes,  or  Manidach-Baldan,  in 
a  ftagoient  of  Polyhistor,  preserved  by  £usebius 
iChnm.  Can,  pan  i.  v.  1);  and  under  that  of 
liardoe-empad  (or  rather  Miurdoo-empal «)  in  the 
fuuDm  **  Canon  of  Ptolemy.'*  Josephus  abbrevi- 
stei  it  still  more,  and  caUs  the  monarch  simply 
i^fiahdas*'  {AnL  Jtid  x.  2,  $  2). 

The  Ganon  gives  Merodach-Baladan  {Mardoo- 
empat)  a  reign  of  12  years  —  from  b.  a  721  to 
B.  c  709  —  and  makes  him  vcen  succeeded  by  a 
eotam  Axoeanus.  Polyhistor  assigns  him  a  six 
Booths*  leign,  imuMdiately  before  Elibus,  or  Beli- 
bos,  who  (according'  to  the  Ganon)  ascended  the 
Ibooe  B.  c.  702.  It  has  eommonly  been  seen  that 
then  must  be  two  difikrent  reigns,  and  that  Mero- 
daeb-Baladan  must  therefore  l^ve  been  deposed  hi 
1.  c.  709,  and  have  recovered  bis  throne  in  B.  c. 
7(^  when  he  had  a  second  period  of  dominion 
luting  half  a  year.  The  insoiptions  contain  ex- 
presi  mention  of  both  reigns.  Sargon  states  that 
b  the  twelfth  year  of  his  own  reign  he  drove 
Merodaeh-Babdan  out  of  Babylon,  after  he  had 
raled  over  it  for  twelve  years;  and  SenxMcherib 
Idis  us  that  in  his  fint  year  he  defeated  and 
sipeOed  the  same  monarch,  setting  up  in  his  pUu5e 
•*a  nan  named  Belib.'*  PuUing  all  our  notices 
together,  it  becomes  apparent  that  Merodacb-Bal- 
a£o  was  the  liead  of  the  popular  party,  which 
milled  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  and  strove  to  main- 
tun  the  independence  of  the  country.  It  is  uncer- 
tun  wliether  he  was  self-rsised  or  was  the  son  of  a 
ionner  king.  In  the  second  Book  of  Kings  he  is 
^jled  •«  the  son  of  Bakdan;  '*  but  the  UiscripUons 
nil  Urn  •«  the  son  of  Yagin;  **  whence  it  is  to  be 
pinmned  that  Bshdan  was  a  more  remote  ancestor. 
Tn^  the  real  father  of  llerodaeh-Baladan,  is 
posiibly  riipresented  in  Ptolemy's  Canon  by  the 
Bane  Jognos  —  which  in  some  copies  replaces  the 
■aaie  Qubeos,  as  the  appettation  of  the  immediate 
predeeessor  of  tferodaeh-Bafaulan.  At  any  rate, 
fien  the  linoe  of  Sargon,  Merodach-Baladan  and 
las  fiunOy  were  the  chiunpions  of  Babyk>nbn  inde- 
pnleDce  and  fought  with  spuit  the  kising  battle 
of  their  eovmtry.  The  king  of  whom  we  are  here 
treating  sustained  two  contests  with  the  power  of 
Aa^Tia,  was  twice  defeated,  and  twice  compelled 
to  ily  his  country.  His  sons,  supported  by  the 
king  of  Elam,  or  Susiana,  continued  the  struggle, 
snd  an  found  among  the  adversaries  of  £sar- 
Baddon,  Sfonarfwrib's  son  and  successor.  Hb 
paadaons  contend  against  Atthwr-bani-pal^  the 
no  of  Esar.Haddon.  It  b  not  tUl  the  fourth 
gowrstion  that  the  fiunily  seems  to  become  extinct, 
nd  the  Babylonians,  having  no  champion  to  main- 
bb  their  cause,  contentedly  aoquiesoe  in  the  yoke 
«)f  the  strsnger. 
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There  b  some  doubt  as  to  the  time  at  which 
Merodach-Babdan  sent  hb  ambassadors  to  Hez» 
kiah,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  as  to  the  astro- 
nomical marvel  of  which  Judna  had  been  the  scene 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  31).  According  to  those  conmienta- 
tors  who  coimeet  the  illnen  of  Hecekiah  with  one 
or  other  of  Sennacherib's  expeditions  against  him, 
the  embassy  has  to  be  ascribed  to  Merodach-lbl- 
adan's  second  or  shorter  reign,  when  alone  he  was 
contemporary  with  Sennacherib.  If  however  we 
may  be  allowed  to  adopt  the  view  that  Uezekiah's 
illnen  preceded  the  first  invasion  of  Sennacherib 
by  several  years  (see  above,  ad  voc,  Hkzkkiah, 
and  compare  Kawlinson's  Utrodoius^  i.  479,  note  2), 
synchronising  really  with  an  attack  of  Sargon,  we 
must  assign  the  embass}*  to  Merodach-Baladan's 
earlier  reign,  and  bring  it  within  the  period,  n.  c. 
721-709,  which  the  (Danon  assigns  to  him.  New 
the  14th  year  of  Uezekiah,  in  which  the  embany 
shoukl  feU  (2  K.  XX.  6;  Is.  xxxviii.  6),  appean  to 
have  been  b.  c.  713.  Thb  was  the  year  of  Mero- 
dach-Babdan*s  first  reign. 

The  increasing  power  of  Anyrb  was  at  thb 
period  causing  alarm  to  her  nc^bors,  and  the 
circumstances  of  tlie  time  were  sudi  as  wouU  tend 
to  draw  Judea  and  Babylonb  together,  and  to  give 
rise  to  negotiations  between  them.  The  astronom- 
ical marvel,  whatever  it  was,  which  accompanied 
the  recovery  of  Hezekiah,  wouU  doubUen  ha^^e 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Babyboians;  but  it 
was  probably  rather  the  pretext  than  the  motive 
for  the  formal  embany  which  the  ChakJiean  king 
dispatched  to  Jerusabm  on  the  occasion,  llie  real 
obtject  of  the  mission  was  most  likely  to  tSStct  a 
league  between  Babybn,  Judaea,  and  £fffgft  (Is. 
XX.  5,  6),  hi  order  to  check  the  growing  power  of 
the  Anyrians.^  Hezekiah's  exhibition  of  **  all  his 
precious  things  *'  (2  K.  xx.  13)  wodd  thus  have 
been,  not  a  mere  dbpby,  but  a  mode  of  satisfying 
the  Babylonian  ambassadors  of  hb  ability  to  sup- 
port the  expensn  of  a  war.  The  league,  however, 
though  designed,  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
eflbct.  Sar^,  acquainted  probably  with  the  in- 
tentions of  hb  adversaries,  anticipated  them.  He 
sent  expeditions  both  into  Syria  and  Babylonb  — 
seized  the  stronghold  of  Ashdod  in  the  one,  and 
completely  defeated  Merodach-Babdan  in  the  other. 
That  monarch  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  lived  for 
eight  years  in  exile.  At  last  he  found  an  oppor^ 
tunity  to  return.  In  b.  c.  703  or  702,  Babybnb 
was  plunged  in  anarchy  —  the  Anyrian  yoke  was 
thrown  off,  and  various  native  badero  struggbd  for 
the  mastery.  Under  thsse  circumstances  the  exiled 
monarch  seems  to  have  returned,  and  recovered  hb 
throne,  kis  adversary,  Sargon,  was  dead  or  dying, 
and  a  new  and  untried  prince  was  about  to  rub 
over  the  Anyrians.  He  might  hope  that  the  reins 
of  government  would  be  hcJd  by  a  weaker  hand, 
and  that  he  might  stand  hb  ground  agabst  the 
son,  though  he  had  been  forced  to  yidd  to  the 
fether.  In  thb  hope,  however,  he  was  disappointed. 
Sennacherib  had  sourcely  established  himself  on 
the  throne,  when  he  proceeded  to  engage  his  peopb 
in  wan;  and  it  seems  that  hb  very  first  step  wss 
to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Babybu.     Merodach- 


«  la  ft*  unebl  wHOo^  A  b  very  liabb  to  be  mb- 
takfon  toe  A,  and  fa  the  onUnaiy  msauseript  ehaiaeter 
\  b  Boi  onlike  $,  U.  Bnnssn  was  (wa  believe)  the 
int  to  iumssi  that  then  had  been  a  substitution  of 
'haSferthsAhithbiastanoe.  See  his  work,  iqm»<'« 
ftm  m  Uiu9tnal  Hbtory,  voL  L  p.  796,  B.  T.    The 


abbreviation  of  the  name  has  many  parallels.    (Sat 
BawUnion's  Herodotus,  voL  1.  p.  488,  note  1.) 

6  Joeephot  eximnly  states  that-Msrodaeh-Baladac 
sent  the  smbassadom  in  order  to  form  an  aUiaui  with 
(ilNl.  Jbf.  X.  2,  $  2). 
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BiOidaB  Jind  obUined  a  bod j  of  tnopi  from  his 
all/,  the  king  of  Scuiana;  but  Sepnacharib  de- 
feated tlie  combioed  anny  in  a  pitched  battle; 
after  which  he  ravaged  the  entire  country,  deitioy- 
ing  79  walled  cities  and  820  towns  and  vilh^es, 
and  carrying  vast  numbers  of  the  people  into 
captivity.  Merodach-Odadan  fled  to  **  the  ishuids 
at  the  mouth  of  the  fiuphrsta  **  (Fox  Talbot's 
Attip-ian  TexU,  p.  1)  —  tracts  probably  now  joined 
to  the  continent — and  succeeded  in  eluding  the 
search  which  the  Assyrians  made  for  him.  If  we 
may  believe  Polyhistor  however,  this  escape  availed 
him  little.  That  writer  relates  {np,  fiuseb.  CkroH, 
Can,  I  5),  that  he  was  soon  after  put  to  death  by 
Elibus,  or  Belibus,  the  viceroy  whom  Sennacherib 
appointed  to  represent  him  at  Babylon.  At  any 
rate  be  lost  his  recovered  crown  after  wearing  it  for 
about  six  months,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  exile  and  obscurity.  G.  R. 

IfE^OM,   THE   WATERS    OF    05 

D^^'HD  [looters  of  the  keighiy  or  from  aboot\ : 
T^  ffSwp  VLap^p  [Vat  Mappwf,  and  so  Alex.  ver. 
7];  Alex,  in  ver.  5,  Mtpp^tr'-  oqua  Merom\  a 
pboe  memorable  in  the  hutory  of  the  conquest  of 
Palestine.  Here,  after  Joshua  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  southern  portions  of  the  countiy,  a 
confederacy  of  the  northern  chieft  assembled  under 
the  leadership  of  Jabin,  king  of  Haxor  (Josh.  xi. 
6),  and  here  they  were  encountered  by  Joshua,  and 
completely  routed  (ver.  7).  The  battle  of  Merom 
was  to  the  north  of  Palestine  what  that  of  Beth- 
hofon  had  been  to  the  south,  —  indeed  more,  for 
there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  the  same  number 
of  important  towns  to  be  taken  in  detail  after  this 
victory  that  there  had  been  in  the  former  case. 

The  nameof  Merom  occurs  nowhere  in  the  Bible 
bat  in  the  passage  above*  mentioned;  nor  is  it 
found  in  Joeephus.  In  hb  account  of  the  battle 
{AM.  V.  1,  $  18),  the  confederate  kings  encamp 
«« near  Beroth,  a  city  of  upper  Galilee,  not  for  from 
Kedes;  '*  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  water.  In 
the  Oncmuiiliem  of  Kusebius  the  name  is  given  as 
<* Menan,*'  and  it  is  stated  to  be  t^a  village  twelve 
miles  distant  from  Sebaste  (Samaria),  and  near 
Dothaim."  It  is  a  remarkable  feet  that  though 
by  common  consent  the  ^'waters  of  Merom  "  are 
kientiBed  with  the  kdce  through  whkh  the  Jordan 
runs  between  BanUw  and  the  Sea  of  (jalilee  —  the 
Semechonitis  ^  of  Joeephus,  and  Bakt  d-HuUh  of 
the  modem  Arabs  —  yet  that  identity  cannot  be 
proved  by  any  ancient  record.  TIm  nearest  ap- 
proach to  proof  is  an  inference  from'  the  statement 


MEBOM,  THE  WATEB8  OF 

of  Joeephus  {Atd,  v.  (,  §  1),  that  the  second  Jahia 
(Judg.  iv.,  V.)  **  beknged  to  the  city  Asor  (Uanr), 
which  by  above  the  hdw  of  Semechonitis.*'  Then 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Hazor  of  the  first 
and  the  Haxor  of  the  second  Jabin  were  one  and 
the  same  place;  and  as  the  waters  of  Merom  are 
named  in  connection  with  the  former  it  is  allowmhle 
to  infer  that  they  are  identical  with  the  lake  of 
Semechonitis.  Siut  it  sboukl  be  remembered  that 
this  inference  is  really  all  the  proof  we  have,  while 
against  it  we  have  to  set  the  positive  statementa  of 
Joeephus  and  Eusebius  just  quoted;  and  also  the 
feet  that  the  Hebrew  word  if e  is  not  that  oon»- 
monly  used  for  a  hige  piece  of  standing  water,  but 
rather  Y€aii^  *«a  sea,*'  which  was  even  employed 
for  so  small  a  body  of  water  as  the  artificial  pond 
or  tank  in  Solomon's  Temple,  lliis  remark  would 
have  still  more  force  il^  as  was  most  probably  the 
case,  the  lake  was  laiger  in  the  time  of  Joshua  than 
it  is  at  present.  Another  and  greater  objection, 
which  should  not  be  oreriooked,  is  the  difficulty 
attendant  on  a  flight  and  pursuit  across  a  country 
so  mountainous  and  impassable  to  any  large  num- 
ben,  as  the  district  which  intervenes  betweeu  the 
Uidek  and  Skkm.  The  tremendous  ravine  of  the 
LUan^  and  the  height  of  Kalat  es-iSA«iU^are  oiay 
two  of  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
passage  in  this  direction.  Ai,  however,  the  lake  in 
question  is  invariably  taken  to  be  the  *^  watera  of 
Merom,"  and  as  it  is  an  interesthig  feature  in  the 
geography  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan,  it  may 
be  well  here  to  give  some  account  of  it 

The  regkm  to  which  the  name  of  Hiikk  e  is  at- 
tached—the  Ard  el-BiUeh^h  a  depressed  plain 
or  basin,  commencing  on  the  north  of  the  foot  of 
the  sfopes  which  lead  up  to  the  Merf  Ay(^  and 
Tell  ei-Rady^  and  extending  southwards  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bdce  which  bears  the  same  name  — 
Bahr  ei^HuUh.  On  the  east  and  west  it  ia  in- 
closed between  two  parallel  ranges  of  hiDs;  on  the 
west  the  highlands  of  Upper  Galilee  —  the  Jcbei 
Safai;  and  on  the  east  a  broad  ridge  or  table-land 
of  basalt,  thrown  off  by  the  southern  base  of  Her- 
mon,  and  extending  downwards  beyond  the  fl^k 
till  fost  in  the  high  ground  east  of  the  bdce  of  Ti- 
berias. The  latter  rises  abruptly  from  the  k>w 
ground,  but  the  hills  on  the  western  side  break 
down  more  gradually,  and  leave  a  tract  of  undulat- 
ing table-land  of  varying  breadth  between  them  and 
the  plain.  Thii  basin  is  in  all  about  15  miles  long 
and  4  to  5  wide,  and  thus  occupies  an  area  abooi 
equal  to  that  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  It  b  the 
receptacle  for  the  drainage  of  the  highlands  on  ea^ 


a  The  mention  of  the  name  in  the  Tulgate  of  Judg. 
T.18 — in  regiotu  Muratru — is  on^  apparent.    It  tea 

Uteml  tmiMferenos  of  the  words  TJ'^l^  ^9*nQ  b? 
rlfhUy  rendered  In  the  A.  T.  <<  hi  the  high  plaices  of 
the  field,*'  and  has  no  connection  with  Merom. 

fr  *H  "Xtittxtn^tntf  or  lMiif)(m^iTmv,  Aifini  (Ant.  v.  5, 
$  1 ;  B.  /.  UL  10,  i  7,  iv  1,  i  1).  Thte  name  doM 
not  oconr  in  anj  part  of  the  Bible ;  nor  has  It  been 
discovered  in  any  author  except  Joeephus.  For  the 
possible  derivations  of  It,  see  B«land  (Fai.  262-264), 
and  the  iommary  of  Stanlej  (5.  ^  P.  p.  891  nou). 
To  these  it  should  be  added  that  the  name  Semakh 
Is  not  confined  to  ttite  lake.  A  wady  of  that  name 
te  the  principal  torrent  on  the  east  of  the  Bea  of 


e  Bt-mieh, 


,  tJyLl 


te  probably  a  vcsy 


name  derived  from  or  eonneetad  with  Hnl,  or  bmm« 
aeeuiatsly  Ohnl,  who  appears  la  the  lists  of  Qen.  x.  as 
one  of  the  sons  of  Azam  (Syria,  ver.  28).  In  the 
Arabic  version  of  Saadiah  of  thte  paissfe,  the  name  td 
Uul  te  given  exactly  in  the  form  of  the  modem  naaae 
—  el-H&leh.  Joeephus  (Ant.  I.  6,  $  4),  in  hte  account 
of  the  desoendanU  of  Noah,  gives  Hul  as  OSAoc,  white 
he  also  calis  the  district  in  question  OvAoAa  {Am.  xr. 
10,  §  8).  The  word  both  in  Hebrew  sad  Arabfe  inians 
to  have  the  force  of  depression  —  ttie  low  land  (see 
MtehaeUs,  Suppl.  Nos.  687,  790) ;  and  Mtobaelte  most 
ingeniously  suggests  that  it  te  the  root  of  the  naaaa 
K  o  t  A  navpU,  although  in  its  prssmt  forai  It  maj 
have  been  snOdently  tsodiflsd  to  transform  It  Into  aa 
intoUigibte  Greek  word  (Uten,  SpieiUgimm.  li.  M7 
18B). 
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lUe,  but  more  eqwckUjr  for  the  wmtera  of  the 
UtrJ  Ayun,  an  derstod  pbtcau  which  lies  aboTO  it 
iQoi^  the  roots  of  the  great  northern  mountains 
of  Palestine.  In  fiict  the  vhole  district  is  an 
coonnous  swamp,  which,  though  partially  solidified 
It  its  upper  portiou  by  the  gradual  deposit  of 
detritus  from  the  hills,  becomes  moce  swampy  as  its 
length  is  descended,  and  at  hst  terminates  in  the 
hke  or  pool  which  occupies  its  southern  extremity. 
It  was  probably  at  one  time  all  oovered  with  water, 
and  eren  now  in  the  rainy  seasons  it  is  mostly  sub- 
Bwqjed.  During  the  dry  season,  howerer,  the  up- 
per portions,  and  those  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  irestem  hills,  an  sufficiently  firm  to  allow  the 
Aiahs  to  encamp  and  pasture  their  cattle,  but  the 
lower  part,  mon  immediately  bordering  on  the  lake, 
ia  sbiolutely  impassable,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
iacressing  marihiness,  but  also  from  the  very  dense 
thieket  of  reeds  which  covers  it  At  this  part  it  is 
£flieuH  to  say  where  the  swamp  terminates  aftd  the 
Iske  begins,  but  £irther  down  on  both  sides  the 
ihocei  are  perfectly  well  defined. 

In  fbra  the  lake  b  not  hr  from  a  triangle,  the 
bssi  being  at  the  north  and  the  apex  at  the  south. 
h  measures  about  3  miles  in  eadi  direction.  Its 
ktd  is  pheed  by  Van  de  Yelde  at  190  feet  above 
ibe  Mediterranean.  That  of  Tttt  et^Kady,  20 
auks  above,  is  647  feet,  and  of  the  Lake  Tibolas, 
iD  Biles  bebw,  653  feet,  respectively  above  and 
bdow  the  same  datum  (Van  de  Velde,  Mtnwir^ 
181).  Thus  the  whole  basin  has  a  considerable 
ibps  southwards.  The  HatMny  river,  which  fells 
ihnoit  doe  south  finom  its  source  in  the  great  Wady 
el-TelMj  is  joined  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
Ard  tUHUeh  by  the  streams  from  Banias  and 
TtUtt-Kady,  And  the  united  stream  then  flows  on 
tkrooi^  the  monas,  rather  nearer  its  eastern  than 
its  western  side,  ontU  it  enters  the  hke  ck)se  to  the 
eastcn  end  oC  Hs  upper  side.  From  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  at  ibe  knrer  end  the  Jordan  flows  out. 
biaddition  to  the  BaMmfmnd  to  the  innumerable 
■Bailer  waterooones  which  filter  into  it  the  waters 
of  the  swamp  above,  the  hJte  is  fed  by  independent 
ifrings  on  the  skpcs  of  its  indosing  mountains. 
Of  these  the  mosi  eonsiderahle  is  the  ^m  e^  Jfe^ 
Ukak*  near  the  upper  end  of  its  western  side,  which 
tends  down  a  stnam  of  40  or  60  feet  in  width. 
Ihe  water  of  the  fake  is  efear  and  sweet;  it  is  cov- 
end  in  parts  by  a  broad-leaved  plant,  and  abounds 
ia  water-fowl.  Owing  to  its  triangukr  form  a 
eonsidcffable  spaee  is  lea  between  the  bdce  and  the 
■ooauuns,  at  its  kywer  end.  Thki  appears  to  be 
■OSS  the  caae  on  the  west  than  on  the  east,  and 

B  lus  name  seems  somstinMS  to  have  been  applied 
15  the  lak«  Iteslll  6ee  tbs  quotation  from  WtlUam  of 
iyi»,~»laeam  lf6l«lia*«  — in  Bob.  tt.  486,  note. 
Becdchaidt  did  BO*  TiBiS  it,  baliposrfblj  guided  by  the 
MBDfec  of  tke  Aiable  wotd  (salSK  My*  that  t^tlie  8. 
V.ften  beam  the  Mne  of  Mdaba  fima  the  ground 
bd^  Mmrod  with  a  saline  orwt"  (June  90, 181SK 
Tbt  wsM  thii«  seemi  to  be  adinned  fai  the  Talmud 
(Abalodi,  ead  of  ebap.  ifl.  (inoled  1^  Behwars,  p 
ttM<«);  but  notiiing  of  tbs  kind  appears  to  have 
beta  observed  bj  other  travellers.  See  cspedaUy 
Wlbaa,  Lnds,  ele.,  U.  168.  ^y  8<^wan  (p.  29)  the 
BBSM  li  gIveD  M  t<BB  aMCatoha,  the  King's  spring. 
ft  dUs  eoald  ha  sahetsuMstsd,  It  would  be  allowable 
>saw  ia  it  a  tiadlHoasl  rsfeeeace  to  the  encampoM 
tflheU^L  8ehwaisatooBNBtiaas(pp.41,42,note) 
*s  fettswIiC  aamea  Ibr  lbs  Iske :»  Sibehl,'' perhaps  a 
"  -  a  Kal- 
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the  rolling  phdn  thus  formed  is  vwy  fertile,  and 
culUvated  to  the  water's  edge.^  This  cultivated 
district  is  called  the  Ard  el-Kkmi,  perhaps  «*  the 
undulating  land,*'  ei-KJunt^  being  also  the  name 
which  the  Arabs  call  the  kke  (Thomson,  BM.  So- 
aa,  199 ;  Kob. BUU. Bes.  1st ed. iii.  App.  136, 136). 
In  feet  the  name  Hiileh  appears  to  belong  rather  to 
the  district,  and  only  to  the  bdce  as  occupying  a 
portion  thereof.  It  is  not  lestrieted  to  this  spot, 
but  is  applied  to  another  very  fertile  district  in 
northern  Syria  lying  bek>w  Hmnak.  A  town  of  the 
same  name  is  abo  found  south  of  and  dose  to  the 
Kaaimiffeh  river  a  few  miles  from  the  castle  of 
Ihtnin. 

Supposing  the  kke  to  be  identical  with  the 
M  waters  of  Merom,"  the  phdn  Just  spoken  of  on  its 
southwestern  margin  is  the  only  spot  which  could 
have  been  the  site  of  Joshua's  victory,  though,  as 
the  Oanaanites  chose  their  own  ground,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imsgtne  that  they  woukl  have  encamped  in 
a  position  from  which  there  was  literally  no  escape. 
But  this  only  strengthens  the  difikulty  already  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  identification.  Still  the  district  of 
the  Uukh  will  always  possess  an  interest  for  the  Bib- 
lical student,  from  its  connection  with  the  Jordan, 
and  from  the  cities  of  ancient  feme  which  stand  on 
its  border  —  Kedesh,  Hasor,  Dan,  Laish,  Cesarea, 
Philippi,  etc. 

The  above  account  is  compiled  from  the  foUow- 
ing  sources  :  TVte  Sowcet  of  ihe  Jorditn^  etc.  by 
Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  in  BibL  Sacra,  Feb.  1846, 
pp.  198-201;  Robinson's  BibL  Re*.  (1st  ed.  uL 
341-343,  and  App.  135),  U.  435,  436.  ui.  395,  396; 
Wilson,  Landi,  etc.,  ii.  316;  Van  de  Yelde,  Syria 
and  Pal.  ii.  416;  Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  chap,  xi,  [To 
these  add  Tristram's  Land  ^  Jmael,  2d  ed.,  pp 
582-^5.] 

The  situation  of  the  Beroth,  at  which  Jooephus 
(as  above)  pkoes  Joshua's  victory,  is  debated  at 
some  length  by  Michaelis  (Ally.  BiUioUiek,  etc., 
No.  84),  with  a  strong  desire  to  prove  that  it  is 
Berytus,  the  modem  BeiriU,  and  that  Kedesh  is  on 
the  Lake  of  Hums  (Emessa).  His  argument  is 
grounded  mainly  on  an  addition  of  Josephus  (Ant. 
V.  1,  §  18)  to  the  narrative  as  given  both  by  the 
Hebrew  and  LXX.,  namdy,  that  it  occupied  Joshua 
five  days  to  march  from  Gilgal  to  the  encampment 
of  the  kings.  For  this  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  Michaelis  himself.  But  Josephus  elsewhere 
mentions  a  town  called  Meroth,  which  may  possibly 
be  the  same  as  Beroth.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  naturally  strong,  and  important  as  a  military 
post  (  ViUi,  §  37;  S.  J.  ii.  20,  §  6),  and  moreover 


liTsh,  ^theklgh/  Identical  with  the  Hebrew  Uerom ; " 


»  Yam  ChavOah,  hVVI  D^;  ''  though  th's  may 
mntiy  be  his  translator's  blunder  for  Chuileh,  i. «. 
HtUeh. 

b  This  undulating  plain  appears  to  be  of  voleanio 
origin.  Tan  de  Yelde  {8^.  and  Pial.  416, 416),  speaking 
of  the  part  below  the  Wadif  FtniHn,  a  few  mUes  only 
S.  of  the  lake,  calls  it  <«a  plain  entirely  oompoewl  of 
lava ;"  and  at  the  Ttsr-Benat-YakM  he  speaks  of  the 
'^  black  lava  sides  '*  of  the  Jordan.  Wilson,  however, 
(ii.  816),  calls  the  soil  of  the  same  part  the  <<  debris  of 
bsaaltle  rocks  and  dykee.'* 

c  The  writer  has  not  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the 
rigniflcatlon  of  thte  Arable  word.  "Bj  Behwars  (p.  47) 
it  is  given  as  <<Bachr  Chit,  <  wheat  sea,'  because 
much  wheat  Is  sown  In  its  neighborhood.-^  This  is 
probaUy  what  Prot  Stanley  alludes  to  when  he/oporis 
the  name  as  Bahr  Hit  or«sea  of  wheat"  {8.  ff  P 
|891no<«j. 
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«M  the  western  Umit  of  Upper  Galilee  {B,  J.  iU. 
3,  $  1).  This  would  place  it  somewhere  about  the 
plain  of  Aklta,  much  more  suitable  ground  for  the 
ehariota  of  the  Canaanites  than  any  to  be  found 
near  the  ffuUhj  while  it  also  makes  the  account  of 
the  pursuit  to  Sidon  more  intelligible.  G. 

MERON'OTHITE,  THE  CTthgn 
[gentilic] :  6  iK  MtptMif,  Alex.  MaaaBotw;  in  Neh. 
6  Mriptumeirris,  [Vat  -tfcirijr,  Alex.  FA.  omit:] 
MeronatAit€8)j  that  is,  the  native  of  a  place  called 
probably  Merouoth,  of  which,  however,  no  further 
traces  have  yet  been  discovered.  Two  Merono- 
thites  are  named  in  the  Bible:  (1.)  Jkhdkiah, 
who  had  the  chai|;e  of  the  ro}'al  asses  of  King  Datid 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  30);  and  (2.)  Jadon,  one  of  those 
who  assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  return  fVom  the  Captivity  .(Neh.  iii.  7). 
In  the  kUter  case  we  are  possibly  afibrded  a  dew  to 
the  situation  of  Meronoth  by  the  fad  that  Jadon  is 
mentioned  between  a  Gibeonite  and  the  men  of 
Gibeon,  who  again  are  followed  by  the  men  of 
Hizpah:  but  no  name  like  it  is  to  Im  found  among 
the  towns  of  that  district,  either  in  the  lists  of  Josh- 
ua (xvUi.  11-28),  of  Nehemiah  (xi.  31-36),  or  in 
tlie  catalogue  of  modem  towns  given  by  Kobinson 
{BibL  Res.  1st  ed.  iU.  Append.  121-125).  For 
thb  circumstance  compare  Mecherathitb.     G. 

ME^OZ  (rSnp  [prob.rf/li^e,Ges.]:Mi?/Kif; 
Alex.  Ma(vp:  terra  Memz),  a  pbice  mentioned 
only  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  13arak  in  Judg. 
T.  23,  and  there  denounced  because  its  inhabitants 
had  reftised  to  take  any  part  in  the  struggle  with 
Siaera:  — 

<*  Curse  ye  Meroi,  said  the  meswnger  of  Jehovah, 
Curse  ye,  corse  ye,  Its  hibabitantt ; 
Because  they  oame  not  to  the  belp  of  Jdiovah, 
To  the  help  of  Jehovah  against  the  mighty." 

The  denunciation  of  this  fiunt-heartediiess  is  made 
to  form  a  pendant  to  the  blessing  prodaimed  on  the 
prompt  action  of  JaeL 

Meroz  must  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Kbhon,  but  its  real  position  is  not  known: 
possibly  it  was  destroyed  in  obedience  to  the  curse. 
A  place  named  Merius  (but  Eusebins  Mep^dy)  ia 
named  by  Jerome  ( Ononi.  *<  Merrom  ** )  m  12  miles 
north  of  Sebaste,  neor  Dothain,  but  this  is  too  fiw 
south  to  have  been  near  the  scene  of  the  conflict. 
Far  more  feasible  is  the  coiyecture  of  Schwarz  (168, 
and  see  36),  that  Meros  is  to  be  found  at  Merata$ 
—  more  correctly  cA  HuHUtut  —  a  ruined  site  about 
4  miles  N.  W.  of  Beitan^  on  the  southern  slopes  i«f 
the  hills,  which  are  the  continiwtion  of  the  so-called 
"  Little  Hennon,"  and  form  the  northern  side  of 
the  valley  ( Wady  Jal&d)  which  leads  directly  from 
the  plain  of  Jezreel  to  the  Jordan.  The  town  must 
hate  commanded  the  Pass,  and  if  any  of  Sisera*s 
people  attempted,  as  the  Mklianites  did  when 
routed  by  Gideon,  to  escape  in  that  direction,  its 
inhabitants  might  no  doubt  ha\'e  prevented  their 
king  so,  and  have  shtughtered  them.  EUMwikmu$ 
IS  mentioned  by  Burckhardt  (July  2:  he  calls  it 
Mer(utra»z\  Robinson  (ii.  356),  aad  others. 

FUnt  {ffandab.  786  a)  suggests  the  identity  of 
Meroz  with  Merom,  the  place  which  may  have  given 
ill  name  to  the  waten  of  Merom,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  Kedesh,  the  residence  of  Jael,  where 
Sisera  ,took  refuge,  was  situated.  But  putting 
aside  the  &ct  of  the  non-«xistence  of  any  town 
uuned  Meronr  there  is  against  this  suggestion  the 
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consideration  that  Sisera  left  hit  amy  and  ied 
alone  in  another  direction. 

In  the  Jewish  traditions  preserred  in  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  Song  of  Deborah  attributed  to  St 
Jerome,  Meroa,  whi^  may  \m  interpreted  as  secret, 
is  made  to  signify  the  evO  angels  who  led  no  tbs 
Canaanites,  who  are  cursed  by  Michael,  the  ange 
of  Jehovah,  the  leader  of  the  Israelites.  G. 

*  The  scene  of  the  battle  was  near  the  Kishoii; 
but  ^nothing  in  Deborah^s  ode  or  the  narrative 
obliges  us  to  find  Meros  in  just  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  combatants,  were  summoned  firom  all 
parts  of  the  land.  Thomson  raises  the  questioo 
whether  Meros  may  not  be  the  present  Meir&m^  the 
place  of  the  iamous  Jewish  cemetery,  about  6  miles 
west  of  Safed.  It  woukl  be  on  the  way  between 
Kedesh  (Kidet),  where  Barak  dwelt  (Judg.  iv.  12), 
and  Tabor,  so  that  as  he  marched  thither  fimn  the 
north  he  woukl  naturally  summon  the  Meroaites  to 
join  his  standaid  {Land  and  Book,  i.  424).  Thb 
argument  may  be  better  than  that  ftimisbed  by  the 
slight  resemblance  of  the  names,  but  it  does  not 
prove  much.  Yet  the  Jews  have  given  Deborah^s 
name  to  a  fountain  near  Meirdn  (Deborah,  voL  L 
p.  576,  nou).  Probably  Meir&n  is  Meroth,  a  pbee 
mentioned  by  Josephus  and  fortified  by  him.  See 
Raumer*s  PaldHina,  p.  133  {\^  Aufl.).  H. 

ME'RXJTH  CE/ifiD^M;  [Vat  Zpiitipov\ 
Aid.  U  Mnpov^:]  Emenu),  A  corruption  of  Im- 
MER  1,  in  Cxr.  U.  37  (1  Esdr.  v.  24). 

ME'SEOH  [A.  V.  Ps.  cxx.  5,  for  Meshkch, 
which  see]. 

MRBHA  (K^©,  perhaps  =  HW''»5,  reUtat, 
Ges.:  Moo-o^;  [Alex.  Mao-^<:]  i/ew^),  the  name 
of  one  of  the  geographical  limits  of  the  Joktanites 
when  they  first  settled  in  Arabia:  "« And  their 

dwelling    was    from    MeAa    (H^t^    ^^^^9 

CJi^  '^U  '^9W»  C"  ^****  8o«^]  onto 
Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East  *'  (Cien.  x.  30).  The 
position  of  the  eariy  Joktanite  colonists  is  clearly 
made  out  from  the  traces  they  have  left  in  the 
ethnok)gy,  language,  and  monuments  of  Southern 
Arabia;  and  without  putting  too  precise  a  limita- 
tion on  the  possible  situatkn  of  Mesha  and  Sepbar, 
we  may  suppose  that  these  pboes  must  have  &Ueii 
within  the  southwestern  quarter  of  the  peninsula; 
including  the  modem  Yemen  6n  the  west,  and  the 
districts  of  *0m6n,  Mahreh,  Shihr,  etc,  as  fiir  as 
Hadranmwt,  on  the  east  These  general  boundariei 
are  strengthened  by  the  kientiflcation  of  Sepbar 
with  the  port  of  Zaf&ri,  or  Dknfdri ;  though  the 
site  of  Sephar  may  possibly  be  hereafter  connected 
with  the  old  Uimyoite  metropolis  in  the  Yemen 
[see  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  140,  and  Sephar],  but 
this  would  not  materially  alter  the  question.  In 
Sephar  we  believe  we  have  the  eastern  iioiit  of  the 
oariy  settlers,  whether  Its  site  be  the  seaport  or  the 
inhfcnd  city;  and  the  correctness  of  this  suppositioii 
appears  from  the  Biblical  record,  in  which  the 
migration  b  apparently  from  west  to  east,  from  the 
probable  course  taken  by  the  immigrants,  and  from 
the  greater  importance  of  the  known  western  settle- 
ments of  the  Joktanites,  or  those  of  the  Yemen. 

If  then  Mesha  was  the  western  limit  of  the  Jok- 
tanites,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  northwestern 
Yemen.  But  the  identifloatioDS  that  have  been 
proposed  are  not  satisfactory.  The  seaport  called 
MoMTa  or^o^C^f  motioned  by  Ptolemy,  Pliny 
Arrian,  and  others  (see  the  DiOkmarfofGeo^rapkff^ 
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I.  T.  Mma)  pnMot*  the  mort  probable  site.  It 
vat  a  town  of  Doie  in  clanicBl  timet,  bat  bat  linoe 
Uka  into  decay,  If  the  modern  i/ooid  be  tbe  tame 
pJaee.  Tbe  latter  it  tituate  in  about  13o  4(K  N. 
Itt^  490  8(K  £.  long.,  and  it  near  a  mountain  called 
tbe  Tkrf  Suten^orJeM  Mootd,  in  tbe  Admiraltj 
Cbart  of  the  Bed  Sea,  drawn  fW>in  tbe  turrejra  of 
Captain  PuUeo,  R.  N.  Geteniut  thinlu  thit  iden- 
tifteatioQ  probable,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
onaiiwe  of  the  ezitteDce  of  a  modem  aite  called 
Motrnd,  tajing  that  Musa  waa  nearl j  where  now  it 
MamUd.  Boehart,  alto,  Jioldt  the  identification 
with  Miua  {Phaleg,  xzx.)  Metha  maj  poasibljr 
have  lain  inland,  and  more  to  the  northwest  of 
Sephar  than  the  petition  of  Afooti  would  indicate; 
bot  thit  b  tearoel/  to  be  attnmed.  There  it,  how* 
•rer,  a  Mount  Mooth,«  situate  in  Ngd,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  tribe  of  Teiji  {Jiardstdand  Muthtarah, 
%.  v.).  There  hare  not  been  wanting  writere  among 
the  lata  Jewa  to  convert  Bfetha  and  Sephar  into 
Mtkkak  and  EUMtdtntk  {PkaUg,  I  c). 

£.  S.  P. 

HB^HA  0^9  [deHverance-]:  Umrd;  Jot. 
UiffOM:  Mua).  1.  The  king  of  Moab  in  the 
reignt  of  Ahab  and  hit  sons  Ahaziab  and  Jehoram, 
kii^  of  Israel  (3  K.  iiL  4),  and  tributary  to  the 
int.  Probably  the  aUegiance  of  Moab,  with  that 
of  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan,  wat  transferred  to  the 
Borthem  kingdom  of  Israel  upon  the  division  of  the 
Booarehy,  far  there  it  no  account  of  any  subjuga- 
tioB  ef  the  ooontry  tubtequent  to  the  war  of  exter- 
■inatioa  with  which  it  wat  vitlted  by  David,  when 
fiteaiah  dispUyed  hb  prowett  (3  Sam.  xxui.  20), 
tad  **  the  Moabitet  became  Da>'id*t  tervantt,  bearers 
ofgtfU**  (SSam.  riii.  3).  When  Ahab  had  fi^Uen 
b  batUe  at  Bamoth  Gilead,  Mesha  seised  the  op- 
pQftonity  afibrdad  by  the  confusion  consequent  upon 
thb  dbMter,  and  the  feebb  reign  of  Ahasiah,  to 
ritake  off  the  yoke  of  Israel  and  free  himself  ftx>m 
the  burdensome  tribute  of  **  a  hundred  thousand 
wethers  and  a  hundred  thousand  rams  with  their 
vooL"  Tbe  country  eatt  of  the  Jordan  wat  rich 
b  pasture  Ibr  cattb  (Num.  xxxiL  1),  the  chief 
wealth  of  tbe  Moabitet  consitted  in  their  brge 
ieeks  of  tbeep,  and  the  king  of  thb  pastoral  peo^ 

b  described  as  ndki4  ("Ti^),  "  a  sheep-master," 
or  owner  of  herds.^  About  the  signification  of  thb 
woid  ndkid  there  b  not  much  doiS)t,  but  ito  origin 
b  obsenre.  It  oeeon  hot  once  besides,  in  Am.  t  t, 
wbare  the  prophet  Amos  b  described  as  **  among 

the  AenAnen  (D^'lifO,  luU^edlm)  of  Tekoah.**  On 
thb  Kimdii  remarks  that  a  herdman  was  called 
most  cattb  hare  bbck  or  white 


ipote  (coop.  TIpJ,  nUcdd^  Gen.  xxx.  33,  A.  V. 
"ipeefcbd**),  or,  as  Boxtotf  expbins  it,  because 
ibMp  are  generally  marked  with  certain  s4^  to  as 


*  Tbe  »-^f^  have  It  mtnuitlatsd  {vmc^,  Abx. 
Mt^K  as  does  the  Pwhlto  Syriao ;  but  Aquib  ren- 
in It  «M^M«rp<4«c,  and  Symmaebus  Tjp^r  /te#inf- 
paa^  iiniieliC  the  Tugam  and  Arabb,  and  them- 
mNw  Mlowed  In  the  ssaiiin  of  the  Bexapbr  Syrbe. 
la  las.  t  1,  a/msssHhus  has  simply  ««|t^.  The 
KMaas,  m  v»tad  by  Boehsrt  (i&rMe.  1.  e.  44),  glvss 

SB  AsaMs  wotd,  JJU,  M*«'f  bo4  tnesd  to  a^y 


to  be  known.  But  it  b  highly  iaprobabb  that 
any  such  etymology  should  be  correct,  and  Fiirst*s 
ooi^Jeeture  that  it  b  derived  from  an  obsolete  root, 
signifying  to  keep  or  feed  cattle,  b  more  likely  Xa 
be  true  {Conoord,  s.  v.). 

When,  upon  the  death  of  Ahasiah,  hb  brother 
Jehoram  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  one  of 
hb  first  acts  was  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  hb  father's  ally,  in  reducing  the  Moabites 
to  their  former  condition  of  tributaries.  The  united 
armies  of  the  two  kings  marched  by  a  circuitous 
route  round  the  l>ead  l^a,  and  were  joined  by  the 
forces  of  tbe  king  of  Edom.  [Jehoram.]  The 
disordered  soldiers  of  Moab,  eager  only  for  spoil, 
were  surprised  by  the  warriora  of  Israel  and  their 
allies,  and  became  an  easy  prey.  In  the  panb 
which  ensued  they  were  sUughtered  without  meroy, 
their  country  was  made  a  desert,  and  the  king  took 
refuge  in  hb  bst  stronghokl  and  defSended  himself 
with  the  eneigy  of  despair.  With  700  fighting 
men  he  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  beleaguering  army,  and  when  beaten 
back,  he  withdrew  to  the  wall  of  hb  city,  and  there, 
in  sight  of  the  allied  host,  ofiered  hb  first-bom  son, 
hb  successor  in  tbe  kingdom,  as  a  bumt-o£kring 
to  Chemoeb,  the  ruthless  fire-god  of  Moab.  lib 
bloody  sacrifice  had  so  &r  the  desired  effect  that 
the  besiegcrt  retired  from  him  to  their  own  bnd. 
There  appean  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  son  of  Uie  king  of  Edom  was  the  dctim  on  thb 
occasion,  whether,  as  R.  Joseph  Kimchi  supposed, 
he  was  already  in  the  power  of  the  king  of  Moab, 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  Edomites  joining  tbe 
armies  of  Israel  and  Judab ;  or  whether,  as  R.  Moses 
Kimchi  suggested,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
sally  of  the  Moabites,  and  sacrificed  out  of  revenge 
for  its  failure.  These  coqjectures  appear  to  have 
arisen  from  an  attempt  to  find  in  thb  incident  the 
event  to  which  allusion  b  made  hi  Am.  ii.  1,  where 
the  Moabite  b  chaiged  with  burning  the  bones  of 
the  king  of  Edom  into  lime.  It  b  more  natural, 
and  renden  the  narratire  morp  rivid  and  consistent, 
to  suppose  that  the  king  of  Moab,  finding  hb  bst 
resource  fail  him,  endeavored  to  avert  the  wrath 
and  obtain  the  aid  of  hb  god  by  the  most  costly 
sacrifice  in  hb  power.     [Moab.] 

2.  (17^^Q:  Mapiirfi;  [Vet  Mopciira;]  Abx. 
Moptiraf ;  [Comp.  M«#vo-^;  Aid.  Mcuri:]  Mtta.) 
llie  eklest  son  of  Cabb  the  son  of  Hezron  by  bis 
wif<e  Azubah,  as  Kimchi  cof^jectures  (1  Chr.  ii.  43). 
He  b  called  the  father,  that  u  the  prince  or  founder, 
of  Ziph.  Both  the  Syrinc  and  Arabic  versions  hare 
*»  Elbhamai,*'  apparently  fh>m  the  previous  verse, 
whib  the  LXX.,  unless  they  had  a  difibrent  reading, 

17UriD,  seem  to  hare  repeated  "  Mareshah,** 
which  occun  immediately  afterwards. 

3.  (HQ^^P  [rttrtat,  Ges.,  fimmtit,  Fiirst] 
Mmt^;  Abx.  McMra:  i/oto.)    A  DeiOsmite,  son  of 


iMrlglo,  wbbh  denotes  an  iobrior  kind  of  sheep,  uglj 
and  Uttb  valued  except  Ibr  its  wooL    The  ke^pter  of 

0    C 

such  sheep  b  ealbd  (>(jL3,  naklAd,  whbh  Boohaxt 
kbntifles  with  nOkid.  But  If  thb  be  the  case,  It  b  a 
Uttb  remarkabb  that  the  Arabb  traosbtor  shouhl 
have  passed  over  a  word  apparentljr  so  appropriate, 
and  fbllowed  tbe  version  of  the  Tkugnm,  <*  an  owner 
of  flocks."    Oesenius  and  Lee,  however,  accept  thb  ai 
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HBtfHACH 


ShahanJm,  by  hit  wifc  Hodtth,  who  bare  him  in 
the  luid  of  Moab  (1  Chr.  viH.  9).     The  YnlgAte 

tiid  Alex.  MS.  must  have  had  the  reading  SIp^D. 

W.  A.  W. 
MB^UACH  (1TB;>D  [see  below]:  Mtadx; 
Alex.  Mtatuci  Mimich).  The  name  gireii  to 
Mithad,  one  of  the  companions  of  Daniel,  and  lilce 
him  of  the  blood-royal  of  Judah,  who  with  three 
others  was  choeen  ftom  among  the  captives  to  be 
taught  *<the  learning  and  the  tongue «  of  the 
Chaldeans "  (Dan.  i.  4),  so  that  they  might  be 
qoalified  to  "  stand  before  *'  king  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan.  i.  5)  as  his  personal  attendants  and  advisers 
(i.  90).  During  thefr  three  years  of  preparation 
they  were  maintained  at  the  king's  cost,  under  the 
ehaige  of  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  who  phuxd  them 
with  »♦  the  Melzar/'  or  chief  butler.  The  story  of 
their  simple  diet  is  well  known.  When  the  time 
of  their  probatioii  was  ended,  such  was  *«  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  all  learning  and  wisdom  '*  which 
God  had  given  them,  that  the  kbig  found  them 
«*ten  times  better  tlsan  all  the  magicians  and 
astrologers  that  were  in  all  his  realm**  (i.  20). 
Upon  Danid's  promotion  to  be  **  chief  of  the 
magicians,**  his  three  companions,  by  hb  influence, 
were  set  ^  over  the  affiurs  of  the  province  of  Baby- 
km«*  (ii.  49).  But,  notwithstanding  their  Chal- 
d«an  education,  these  three  young  Hebrews  were 
strongly  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers; 
and  their  refusal  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the  image 
on  the  pUin  of  Dura  gare  a  haiNlle  of  accusation 
to  the  Chaldaeans,  who  were  jealous  of  their  ad- 
vancement, and  eagerly  reported  to  the  king  the 
heretical  conduct  of  these  **  Jewish  men  **  (iii.  12) 
who  stood  so  high  in  his  fiivor.  The  rage  of  the 
king,  the  swill  sentence  of  condemnation  passed 
upon  the  three  oflhiders,  their  miraculous  pre8er>-a- 
tion  from  the  fiery  furnace  heated  seven  times  hotter 
than  usual,  the  king's  acknowledgment  of  the  God 
of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  with  their 
restoration  to  office,  are  written  in  the  3d  chapter 
of  Daniel,  and  there  the  history  leaves  them.  The 
name  **  Meshach  **  is  rendered  by  Fiirst  {Handw.) 
<«  a  ram,"  and  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  mishah. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was  the  name  of  the  Sun- 
god  of  the  C]!hald«uis,  without  giving  any  authority, 
or  stopping  to  explain  the  phenomenon  presented 
by  the  name  of  a  Chaldflean  divinity  with  an  Arysn 
etymobgy.  That  Meshach  was  the  name  of  some 
god  of  the  Chaldeans  is  extremely  probable,  from 
the  hct  that  Daniel,  who  had  the  name  of  Bel- 
teshazzar,  was  so  called  after  the  god  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dan.  iv.  8),  and  that  Ab^ego  was  named 
after  Nego,  or  Nebo,  the  Chaklsan  name  for  the 
planet  Mereury.  W.  A.  W. 

BfE'SHECH   Onj^   [drawing  or  towmg, 
pommkm]:  Me<r^x»  [Mf(r^;  Alex.  Mo^dy,  once 


Mm-mk;  in  Ps. exx.  6,  and  Ex.  xxviL 

late] :  Afatoch),  [Mtieck,  A.  Y.  Ps.  exx.  5,]  a  son 

ii  Japheth  {Gtn.  x.  2;  1  Chr.  L  6),  and  the  pro- 


•  The  expresskm  2)  ^^0? b'l  "^Sp  %  includes 
the  whole  of  the  Chaldaaa  littratore,  written  and 
spoken. 

b  Tarioos  explanations  have  been  ofbred  to  account 
for  the  joxlapositloD  of  two  snob  mnoU  nations  as 
Ifeseeh  and  Kedar  in  this  passage.  The  LXX.  dues 
not  reeognlas  it  ss  a  proper  name,  but  renders  It 
IlimM^whi.  HItrfg  soggssts  the  Identity  of  Mb^A  with 
Dammt$eekt  or  Damasous.    It  is,  however,  quite  pos- 


MESHBLEBOAH 

genitor  of  a  race  freqnentiy  notSeed  In  Scripture  h. 
connection  with  Tubal,  Magog,  and  other  noftbcto 
nations.  They  appear  as  allies  of  (3og  (Ec.  xxxviiL 
2,  8,  xxxix.  1),  and  as  supplying  the  Tfrians  with 
copper  and  slaves  (Ex.  xxvii.  18);  in  Pk.  exx.  5,^ 
they  are  noticed  as  one  of  the  remotest,  and  at  the 
same  time  rudest  naUons  of  the  world.  Both  the 
name  and  the  assodatiops  are  in  fiivor  of  the  Sden- 
tiflcation  of  Meaheeh  with  the  Mo§eki:  the  form 
of  the  name  adopted  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Ytilg. 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  classical  designatkm, 
while  in  Proooplus  (B.  O,  iv.  2)  we  meet  with 
another  form  {M^eroi)  which  assimihites  to  the 
Hebrew.  The  position  of  the  Moechi  in  the  age 
of  Ecekiel  was  probably  the  %ame  as  is  described 
by  Herodotus  (iii.  94),  namely,  on  the  borders  of 
Colchis  and  Armenia,  where  a  mountain  chain  eon- 
necting  Anti^Taurus  with  Caucasus  was  naned 
alter  them  the  Mo9ckki  MonUB^  and  where  was 
also  a  district  named  by  Strabo  (xL  407-499) 
Motchice,  In  the  same  neighlKifhood  were  tiM 
71f6«reiii,  who  hare  been  generally  identified  with 
the  Biblical  Tubal  The  Colchian  tribes,  the 
Chalybes  more  especially,  were  skilled  hi  working 
metals,  and  hence  arose  the  trade  in  the  •*  veaaeh 
of  brass**  with  Tyre;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable 
that  skves  were  hugely  exported  thence  as  now 
fhnn  the  neighboring  di^ct  of  Gtorgia.  Although 
the  Moschi  were  a  comparatively  unimportant  race 
in  classical  times,  they  had  previously  been  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  Western  Asia.  The 
Ass}Tian  monarchs  were  engaged  in  frequent  wan 
with  them,  and  it  is  not  Improbable  that  they  had 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  district  afterwards  named 
Cappadocia.  In  the  Assyrfam  inscriptions  the  naiM 
appears  under  the  form  of  Mtakm:  a  somewbai 
simihr  name,  Matkoath,  appears  hi  an  Egyptian 
inscription,  which  commemontes  the  achievementa 
of  the  third  Rameses  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  898, 
Abridg.).  The  subsequent  history  of  Meshedi  is 
unknown ;  Knobel*s  attempt  to  connect  them  witb 
the  Ligurians  ( nikerUff,  p.  119,  tc,)  is  devoid  of 
an  solid  ground.  As  &r  as  the  name  and  focality 
are  concerned,  Mutcovite  is  a  more  probable  hy- 
pothesis (Rawlinson,  Eerod.  L  052,  653). 

w.  L.  a 

MESHELEMI'AH  (rTQ^^  [tchom  Je. 
hovak  rtam^^enui]:  MovoKKufd:  (VmL  Mmnt- 
?iatu;]  Akx.  MevoAXa^:  MmuUamia,  I  Chr.  ix. 

21;  STPP^J^:  Moo-cXXffi/a,  [MocoXXofda; 
Vat  Mo<reAaiyA,  Mo^ioAi^  Mo^e^ui€i8;]  Alex. 
MoroAAo^,  Mw^KXMfuOn  Mffe<oXAr/iui:  Memk- 
mto,  1  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  2,  9).  A  Koibite,  sou  ot 
Kore,  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  who  with  his  seven 
sons  and  his  brethren,  **soni  of  might,**  were 
porten  or  gate-keepcn  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  ua 
the  reign  of  David.  He  is  evidently  the  sane  m 
Shelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  14),  to  whose  custody 
the  East  Crate,  or  principal  entrance,  was  oomniitteJ, 
and  whose  son  Zecbariah  was  a  wise  counsellor, 


dble  that  the  Psahnint  selects  the  two  nations  for  tba 
very  reason  which  is  regarded  as  an  otdeetion,  namely, 
their  Ttmottness  fhm  each  other,  though  at  the  Mune 
thne  their  wild  and  nndvllbed  character  may  bare 
been  the  ground  of  the  selectloo,  as  Dengsteobetg 
{i>mim.  In  loe.)  suggests.  We  have  already  had  ta 
notfee  Rnobel*8  idea,  that  Oie  Meieeh  In  tMa  |i^i 
to  the  Mishecfa  of  1  Chr.  i.  5,  and  the  JRahyhmk» 
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lod  had  <hai^  of  the  north  gate.  "  Shallum 
the  Km  of  Kon,  the  son  of  Ebiatftph,  tbo  ton  of 
Konh"  (1  Chr.  ix.  19),  who  ww  chief  of  the 
porten  (17),  and  who  gave  hia  name  to  a  hmWj 
which  perfonned  the  nme  offiee,  and  returned  from 
the  CapUvitj  with  Zeruhbabd  (Ear.  U.  i%  ;  Neh. 
Til  45),  ia  apparenUj  identieal  with  ShefemhUi, 
Mwhfhmiah.  and  MiPthnlhrn  (eomp.  1  Chr.  ix.  17, 
with  Neh.  xiL  25).  W.  A.  W. 

HESHEZ'ABESL  [4  syL]  (b^J^r?^ 
[deSvtrtr  of  God]:  MttC«/9^jA;  [Vat  omiU;] 
Alex.  Ma<rcC«(i|X:  FA.  Moo-fCc/SiiA :  Mesexebel). 

L  Anoestor  of  Meshullam,  who  assisted  Nehe- 
nish  io  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii. 
4).    He  was  apparently  a  priest. 

5.  (Mc<r<»C<3^  *  MesanbtL)  One  of  the 
*(  beads  of  the  people,**  probably  a  fiunily,  who 
Mskd  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  21). 

3.  {BarnCik;  FA.  3d  hand,  YuurniafiruK' 
MnezebeL)  The  &lher  of  Pethahiah,  and  de- 
seendant  of  Zeiah  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xL 

•  In  Neh.  xi  24  the  A.  Y.  ed.  1611  has  the 
nofe  oonect  form,  MeshesabeL  A. 

MESHII7LEMITH  (n^D^t^  [see  next 
vwd]:  MeurtXfi^;  Alex.  Moo-oXAofUtfO:  Momd- 
IraicA).  The  son  of  Immer,  a  priest,  and  ances- 
tor of  Amashai  or  Maasiai,  according  to  Neh.  xi. 
13,  and  of  Fashur  and  Adaiah,  according  to  1  Chr. 
ix.  12.    In  Neh.  xi.  13  he  is  called  Meshille- 

MOTH. 

MBSHILXEMOTH  (niobtt^  [rttrilm' 
dm,  reqmtaU]:  Hm^oXM/M;  [Vat  Mocoka- 
MtS;]  Alex.  MmroXAcvuvd:  MotoUamolh),  An 
Ephrannite,  ancestor  of  Berechlah,  one  of  the 
cUeft  of  the  tribe  in  the  reign  of  Pekah  (2  Chr. 
miiL  12). 

2.  (MtmtfdB;  [Vat  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  FA.« 
Ma^aXifutf.])  Neh.xL18.    The  same  as  BfBsmi^ 

LDUTH. 

HBSHULXAM  (Ob^  [friend,  auoci- 
aU]).  L  (ifc^oXA^i;  Alex.  Mc^vaXnr:  ifes- 
mhm.)    Ancestor  of  Shaphao  the  scribe  (2  K. 

2.  (lfoo«XA4^;  [Vat  MocoKaa/uf;]  Alex. 
tUwoMMfUfi  MotoiUtm,)  The  son  of  Zerubba- 
bil  (1  Chr.  lit  19). 

3.  (Vat  [rather,  Rom.]  and  Alex*  ViovoKkOfkX 
[Vat  MotfvAivi.])  A  Gadite,  one  of  the  chief 
ssea  of  the  tribe,  who  dwelt  in  Bashan  at  the  time 
the  genealogies  were  recorded  in  the  reign  of 
ietham  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

^  [If  omAA^]  A  Bergamite,  of  the  sods  of 
Bpaal  (1  Chr.  tuL  17). 

&  ([In  1  dir.,  HoaaXKifiy  Vat  Ua^Kkauil  in 
HsL]  MstfevA^;  FA.  A^m^uXo^)  A  Vin^ 
Biie,  the  son  of  Hodaviah  or  Joed,  and  frthcr  of 
Sah,oBeof  theefaiefrof  the  tribe  who  settled  at 
icnMskm  after  the  return  from  Babykm  (1  Chr. 
ix.7;  Nsh.xL7). 

6.  ([lCe#»XA4^;  Vat  MmtcoAiimO  Alex.  Mci- 
•uAAi^)  A  Bedlamite,  son  of  Shephathbh,  who 
ived  si  Jerusalem  after  the  Capthdty  (1  Chr.  ix. 
I). 

7.  ([In  1  Chr.  MmtoXA^^,  Vat  Mo<roAXett;] 
^  Heh.  |fs#MAii^;  [Vat  Mci^irAi^]  Alex. 
MeMAXa^)  The  aame  aa  SHALum,  who  was 
Mgl^-yrisst  probrfify  in  the  leign  of  Amoo,  and 
Mv  sf  Hilkkh  (1  Chr.  Is.  U;  Kih.  xL  U). 
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His  descent  is  traced  through  Zadok  and  Meraioth 
to  Ahitub;  or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  names 
Meraioth  and  Ahitub  are  transposed,  and  his 
descent  is  from  Meraioth  as  the  more  remote 
ancestor  (comp.  1  Chr.  ri.  7). 

8.  [Moo-oAXo/i.]  A  priest,  son  of  Meshil- 
lemith,  or  Meshillmoth,  the  sou  of  Inimer,  and 
anoestor  of  Maasiai  or  Amashai  (1  Chr.  ix.  12; 
comp.  Neh.  xi.  13).  His  name  dues  not  occur  in 
the  parallel  list  of  Nehemiah,  and  we  may  suppose 
it  to  have  been  omitted  by  a  transcriber  hi  conse- 
quence of  the  similarity  of  the  name  which  fol- 
lows; or  in  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  it  may 
have  been  added  from  the  same  cause. 

9.  [Moo-oAA^t.]  A  Kohathite,  or  fiuuUy  of 
Kohathite  Levites,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  who 
were  among  the  overseers  of  the  woric  of  restora- 
tion hi  the  Temple  (3  Chr.  xxxiv.  12). 

10.  (M«<roAA<l^;  [Vat  Mecrowa/i.])  One  of 
the  '(heads "  (A.  V.  '« chief  men  '*)  sent  by  Eera 
to  Iddo  "  the  head,"  to  gather  together  the  Lerites 
to  join  the  caravan  about  to  return  to  Jerusalem 
(Ezr.  viiL  16).  Oslled  Mosollamoic  hi  1  Esdr. 
vUL  44. 

U.  (Alex.  Mcra<roAAflui:  [Vat  FA.  Mcow 
ya^:]  MuoUam,)  A  chief  man  in  the  time  of 
^□ra,  probably  a  Levite,  who  assisted  Jonathan 
and  Jahaziah  in  abolishing  the  marriages  which 
some  of  the  people  had  contracted  with  foreign 
wives  (Ear.  x.  15).  Also  called  Mosollam  hi  1 
Esdr.  ix.  14. 

12.  (Mo<roAA^;  [Vat  with  following  word, 
McAov<rafiaAovf(0  MotoUmn,)  One  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Bani,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wifo 
and  put  her  away  (Ear.  x.  29).  Olamus  hi  1 
Esdr.  ix.  80  is  a  fragment  of  this  name. 

13.  ([MoiroAAi/i,  Neh.  Ui.  8,  but  Vat  omits;] 
M€<rovA(i^  Neh.  iii.  30,  vi.  18.)  The  son  of 
BoechiiUi,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  4),  as  well  as  the  Temple  wall, 
adjoining  which  he  had  his  "  chamber  **  (Neh.  iiu 
30).  He  was  probably  a  priest,  and  his  daughter 
was  married  to  Johanan  the  son  of  Tobhdi  the 
Ammonite  (Neh.  vL  18). 

14.  (MeirovA^i.)  The  son  of  Besodeiah:  ha 
assisted  Jehoiada  the  son  of  Paseah  in  restoring 
the  old  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6). 

15.  (Mea-oAAd^;  [Vat  FAi  omit;  FA.']  Alex. 
Mo<roAAflUi.)  One  of  those  who  stood  at  the  left 
hand  of.  I^ra  when  he  read  the  law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii.  4). 

16.  (Mff<rovA(^. )  A  priest,  or  fomUy  of  priests, 
who  sealed  the  oo^-enant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
X.  7). 

17.  (Mc<reuAAi(^;  [Vat  FA.]  Alex-MeirouAa^) 
One  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20). 

18.  (Mc<r<wA<Li.)  A  priest  hi  the  days  of  Joia- 
kim  the  son  of  Jeshua,  and  representative  of  the 
house  of  Exia  (Neh.  xii.  13). 

19.  (Mstf^;  [Vat  FA.i  Alex,  omit;  FA.< 
Mo<reXA«^])  Likewise  a  priest  at  the  same  time 
as  the  preceding,  and  head  of  the  priestly  fiunfly 
of  Ginnetbon  (Neh.  xii.  16). 

20.  (Omitted  in  IJUL  [bat  FA.»M(KroAA«i.]) 
A  fiunily  of  porters,  descendants  of  Meshuuini 
(Neh.  XiL  25),  who  is  also  called  Meshdemiah  (1 
Chr.  xxvi.  1),  Sheleroiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  14),  and 
ShaUum  (Neh.  tU.  45). 

21.  (MeaoAA^^;  [Vat  McirovAa^:  FA.l  Me- 
tfisvAA,  FA.S   Me^evAAo^;]    Alex.  Moo-oAAoii.: 
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MESHULLEMETH 


One  of  Um  princes  of  Judah  who  were  in  the 
right  hand  company  of  those  who  marched  on  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  upon  the  occasion  of  its  solemn 
dedication  (Neh.  xU.  33).  W.  A.  W. 

MESHULXEMETH  (HP^ri?  [a  piotu 
one]''  MfcoWdu;  Alex.  McurtraXofifiB:  Me»»n^ 
iemeth).  The  daughter  of  Uaruz  of  Jotbah,  wife 
of  Hanasseh  king  of  Judab,  and  mother  of  his 
•  Amon  (2  K.  xzi.  19). 


MESCXBAITE,  THE  (nj^tTl^n,  i.  e. 
«<the  Metsobajah**  [see  below]:  [Vat  FA.]  o 
Mtwafi^ta;  [Kom.]  Alex.  Mtcmfila:  dt  Matotna), 
a  title  which  occurs  only  once,  and  then  attached 
to  the  name  of  Jasiel,  the  last  of  David's  guard 
in  the  extended  list  of  1  Chron.  (xL  47).  The 
word  retains  strong  traces  of  Zobah,  one  of  the 
petty  Aramite  kingdoms,  in  which  there  would  be 
nothing  surprising,  as  David  had  a  certain  con- 
nection with  these  Aramite  states,  while  this  very 
catalogue  contains  the  names  of  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, and  other  foreigners.  But  on  this  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  with  any  certainty,  as  the 
original  text  of  the  passage  is  probably  in  confusion. 
Kennicott's  conclusion  {Diuei'tation^  pp.  233, 234) 
is  that  originally  the  word  was  **  the  Metzobaites  ** 

(D^^^n)f  *i*^  api^ed  to  the  three  names  pre- 
ceding it 

It  is  an  unusual  thing  in  the  A.  Y.  to  find  ^ 
(ts)  rendered  by  s,  as  in  the  present  case.  Another 
instance  is  Sidon.  G. 

*  It  cannot  be  "the  MeMbaite*'  (A.  V.),  as 
this  Hebrew  ending  is  not  strictly  patronymic 
(See  Ges.  Lehrgebihuk,  p.  504  f.)  If  we  abide 
by  the  reading,  it  must  be  a  compound  name  = 
Jasiel-Metaovi^.  The  hitter  may  take  the  article 
in  Hebrew  from  its  appellative  force,  llie  name  of 
the  place  is  unknown.  Fiirst  supposes  it  to  mean 
«« the  gathering-place  of  Jehovah.*'  Diflferent  read- 
ings have  beoi  suggested  (see  Berthcau,  Bicher 
dtr  Chronik),  H. 

MESOPOTA'MIA  (D^'^qrDTJB  L**^'* 
land  of  two  riren] :  Mfaoworofiiai  Mmytotamia) 
is  the  ordinary  Greek  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Aram-Nnknrainiy  or  "Syria  of  the  two  rivers,'* 
whereof  we  have  frequent  mention  in  the  eariier  books 
of  Scripture  (Gen.  xxiv.  10;  Deut  xxiii.  4;  Judg. 
Ui.  8,  10).     It  is  also  adopted  by  the  LXX.  to 

represent  the  C^tTI?©  (Paddan-Aram)  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  where  our  transUtore  keep  the  term 
used  in  the  original  (Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2, 
5,  etc.). 

If  we  Vxk  to  the  signification  of  the  name,  we 
must  regard  Mesopotamia  as  the  entire  country 
between  the  two  rivers  —  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. This  is  a  tract  neariy  700  miles  kmg, 
and  ftx>m  20  to  250  miles  broad,  extending  in  a 
southeasteriy  direction  from  Telek  (hO.  38o  28', 
kwig.  390  18')  to  Km^h  (lat.  3lo,  long.  47©  80'). 
llie  Arabian  geographers  term  it  "  the  Island,**  a 
name  which  is  atoost  literally  correct,  since  a  few 
miles  only  intervene  between  the  source  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  at  TeltL  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  vast  plain,  but  is  crossed  about  its 
centre  by  the  range  of  the  Sinfar  hills,  running 
nearly  cast  and  west  from  about  Mosul  to  a  little 
below  Rakkeh;  and  in  its  northern  portion  it  is 
even  mountainous,  the  upper  Tigris  valley  being 
separated  from  the  Mewpoiamian  plain  by  an  im- 
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portant  range,  the  Mons  Masius  of  Strabo  (xi.  12« 
§4;  14,  §  2,  Ac.),  which  ruus  ftoax  Birehjik  to 
Jezireh,  'Vh\g  district  is  alwa}-8  charming;  hut 
the  remainder  of  the  region  varies  greatiy  accord- 
ing to  cireumstanoes.  In  eariy  spring  a  tender  and 
luxuriant  herbage  covers  the  whole  plain,  whik 
flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  hues  spring  up  in 
rapid  succession,  imparting  their  cok>r  to  the  land- 
scape, which  changes  from  day  to  day.  As  the 
summer  draws  on,  the  verdure  recedes  towards  the 
streams  and  mountains.  Vast  tracts  of  arid  fJain, 
yellow,  parehed,  and  sapless,  fill  tiie  intermediate 
space,  which  ultimately  becomes  a  bare  and  un- 
inhabitable desert  In  the  SivjnVf  and  in  the 
mountain-tract  to  the  north,  springs  of  water  are 
tolerably  abundant,  and  com,  vines,  and  figs,  are 
cultivated  by  a  stationary  popuhttion;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  region  is  only  suited  to  the 
nomadic  hordes,  which  in  spring  spread  themsehrea 
far  and  wide  over  the  vast  flats,  so  utilising  the 
early  verdure,  and  in  summer  and  autumn  gather 
along  the  banks  of  the  two  main  streams  and  their 
afl!uent«,  where  a  delicious  shade  and  a  rich  pasture 
may  be  found  during  the  greatest  heats.  Such  is 
the  present  character  of  the  region.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  by  a  careful  water-«}-8tem,  by  deriving 
channels  from  the  great  streams  or  their  affluents, 
by  storing  the  superfluous  spring-rains  in  tanks, 
by  digging  wells,  and  establi^ing  kandU,  or  sub- 
terraneous aqueducts,  the  whole  territory  might  b« 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  rendered  capalile  of 
sustaining  a  permanent  popuUtion.  Tliat  soma 
such  system  was  established  in  early  times  by  the 
Assyrian  monarchs  seems  to  be  certain,  ih>m  the 
fact  that  the  whole  level  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Sinjar  is  covered  with  mounds  marking  the 
sites  of  cities,  which,  wherever  opened,  have  pre- 
sented appearances  sinular  to  those  found  on  the 
site  of  Nine%*eh.  [Assyria.]  If  even  the  man 
northern  portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  ref^ion  is 
thus  capable  of  being  redeemed  frt)m  its  present 
character  of  a  desert,  still  more  easily  might  the 
southern  division  be  recUiined  and  converted  into 
a  garden.  Between  the  35th  and  34th  parallels, 
the  character  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain  suddenly 
alters.  Above,  it  is  a  phdn  of  a  certain  elevatioo 
above  the  courses  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
which  are  separated  from  it  by  low  lime-etone 
ranges;  bek>w,  it  is  a  mere  alluvium,  almost  level 
with  the  rivers,  which  frequenUy  overflow  large 
portions  of  it  Consequentiy,  from  the  point  indi- 
cated, canalisation  becomes  easy.  A  skillful  man- 
agement of  the  two  rivers  would  readily  ccorey 
abundance  of  the  life-giving  fluid  to  every  portion 
of  the  Mesopotamian  tract  befew  the  34th  paralleL 
And  the  innumerable  lines  of  embankment,  marking 
the  course  of  ancient  canals,  sufiScientiy  indieat* 
that  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Babylonia  a  net- 
work of  artificial  diannds  covered  the  country. 
[Babylonia.] 

To  this  description  of  Mesopotamia  in  the  most 
extended  sense  of  the  term,  it  seems  proper  to 
append  a  more  particular  account  of  that  region, 
which  bears  the  name  par  excettence^  both  in 
Scripture,  and  in  the  clas^cal  writen.  This  is  tba 
iM>rthwestem  portion  of  the  tract  already  described, 
or  the  country  between  the  great  bend  of  the  Eo- 
phrates  (kt.  85o  to  87o  SO')  and  the  upper  Tigris. 
(See  particnkriy  Ptolem.  Geograpk,  v.  18;  and 
compare  Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  ii  1,  §  29;  Air.  Eup, 
AL  iU.  7;  Dexipp.  Fr,  p.  1,  Ac.)  It  consisU  el 
the  moontain  country  extendlog  from  Birrhfik  tc 
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Jvirtk  upon  the  north;  and,  upon  the  aouih,  of 
the  great  nndulatii^  Meeopotamiui  plain,  aa  fiur  aa 
the  Si^jar  hiUa,  and  the  river  Khabovr.  The 
Dorthem  range,  caDed  bj  the  Anbe  Karajah  Dagh 
tomrda  the  west  and  J«btl  Tur  towards  the  east, 
doea  not  attain  to  anj  great  deration.  It  is  in 
pbees  rocky  and  predpitoos,  but  has  abundant 
iprings  and  stoeams  which  support  a  rich  vegeta- 
tion. Forests  of  chestnuts  and  pistachio-trees 
oecasionanj  clothe  the  mountain  sides;  and  about 
tiie  towna  and  vUhges  are  hixuriant  orchards  and 
gardens,  producing  abundance  of  excellent  fruit. 
The  vine  is  culUrated  with  success;  wheat  and 
faarfey  yield  heavilj;  and  rice  is  grown  in  some 
pbees.  The  streams  from  the  north  side  of  this 
mge  are  short,  and  bli  mostly  into  the  Tigris. 
Thwe  from,  the  south  are  more  important,  lliej 
flow  down  at  very  moderate  intervals  along  the 
whole  coarse  of  the  range,  an^l  gradually  collect 
faito  two  considerable  rivers  — the  BtUk  (andeiit 
BIKdins),  and  the  Kkabour  (Habor  or  Chaboras) 
— wluch  empty  themselves  into  the  Euphrates. 
[Haboe.]  South  of  the  mountains  is  the  great 
pbin  already  described,  which  between  the  Khnbour 
and  the  Hgri*  is  interrupted  only  by  the  Sif^ar 
mge,  bat  vrest  of  the  Khabour  is  broken  by 
levwal  spurs  from  the  Kartyah  Dagh^  having  a 
gBDeral  dtrectioa  from  north  to  south.  In  this 
district  ace  the  two  tovrns  of  Orfa  and  Harran^ 
the  former  of  which  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
native  dty  of  Abraham,  whUie  the  latter  is  on  good 
gmmds  identified  with  Haran,  his  resting-place 
between  ChaMaa  and  Palestine.  [Harax.]  Here 
«e  must  fix  the  Padan-Aimn  of  Scripture  —  the 
**pbin  Syria,*'  or  **  district  stretching  away  from 
the  foot  of  the  hills**  (Stanley's  S.  ^  P.  p. 
Ii9  note),  wtthoot,  however,  determining  the  extent 
flf  coantey  thos  designated.  Besides  Orfa  and 
BmrmMj  the  chief  cities  of  modem  Mesopotamia 
are  Mar^Sn  and  NigUrifi,  south  of  the  Jebel  Tur, 
sod  Dutrbekr,  north  of  that  range,  upon  the  Tigris. 
Of  thcM  places  two,  Niiibm  and  JXarbekr,  were 
iaportaiit  from  a  remote  antiquity,  Ni$ibin  being 
then  Nfaibia,  and  Diarbtkr  Amida. 

We  tint  hear  of  Mesopotamia  in  Scripture  as 
the  coontry  where  Nahor  and  his  iamOy  settled 
after  (patting  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gen.  zxiv.  10). 
Hoe  hied  Bethuel  and  Laban;  and  hither  Abra- 
hui  sent  his  servant,  to  fetch  Isaac  a  wife  *<  of  his 
own  kindred  **  (tft.  ver.  88).  Hither  too,  a  century 
later,  came  Jacob  on  the  same  errand;  and  hence 
he  returaed  with  his  two  wives  after  an  absence 
of  SI  yean.  After  this  we  have  no  mention  of 
Mfsnpetnmia,  till,  at  the  dose  of  the  wanderings 
■  the  wOdeness,  Bahk  the  king  of  Moab  sends 
for  Baham  •'to  Pethor  of  MesopoUmia"  (Deut 
xxffi.  41,  vrhlch  waa  situated  among  "the  moon- 
taiaa  of  the  cMt**  (Num.  xxiii.  7),  by  a  river  {ib, 
odLft),  probably  the  Euphrates.  About  half  a  cen- 
tvy  fater,  we  find,  ibr  the  fint  and  kst  time, 
Mesopotamia  the  seat  of  a  powerfbl  monarchy. 
efcashaa-Bishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  estab- 
Ihhes  his  dommioo  over  Israel  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Joihaa  (Jodg.  iiL  8),  and  maintains  his 
thoslty  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  when  his 
jihi  is  bnkn  by  Othniel,  Caleb's  nephew  {jib,  w. 
A,  10).  Finally,  the  children  of  Ammon,  having 
pravelMd  a  war  with  David,  "sent  a  thousand 
tdsHlB  of  silver  to  hire  them  chariots  and  horsemen 
01*  of  Mssopotamia,  and  out  of  Syria-Maachah, 
sndoiA  orZobab**(lC3ir.xlx.6).  It  is  uncer- 
r  the  MasopotBBiians  were  persuaded  to 
1» 
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lend  their  a^d  at  once.  At  any  rate,  after  the  first 
great  victory  of  Joab  over  Ammon  and  the  Syrians 
who  took  their  part,  these  but  "  drew  forth  the 
Syrians  that  were  beyond  the  river  "  {ib.  ver.  16), 
who  participated  in  the  final  defeat  of  their  fellow- 
oountrymen  at  the  hands  of  David.  The  name  of 
Mesopotamia  then  passes  out  of  Scripture,  the 
country  to  which  it  had  applied  becoming  a  part, 
first  of  Assyria,  and  aftennuds  of  the  Babylonian 
empire. 

According  tu  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  Mesopo- 
tamia was  inhabited  in  the  eariy  times  of  the 
empire  (b.  c.  1200-1100)  by  a  vast  number  of 
petty  tribes,  each  under  its  own  prince,  and  all 
quite  independent  of  one  another.  The  Assyrian 
monarchs  contended  vrith  these  chiefs  at  great  ad- 
\-antage,  and  by  the  time  of  Jehu  (b.  c.  880)  had 
fully  established  their  dominion  over  them.  The 
tribes  were  all  called  "  tribes  of  the  Nalri,"  a  term 
which  some  compare  with  the  Naharam  of  the 
Jews,  and  translate  "  tribes  of  the  $iream4ands." 
But  this  identification  is  very  uncertain.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  in  ck)se  accordance  with  Scripture, 
first,  that  Mesopotamia  was  independent  of  Assyria 
till  after  the  time  of  David;  secondly,  that  the 
Mesopotamians  were  wariike  and  used  chariots  In 
battle;  and  thirdly,  that  not  long  after  the  time 
of  David  they  lost  their  independence,  their  country 
t)eing  absorbed  by  Assyria,  of  which  it  was  thence- 
forth commonly  reckoned  a  part. 

On  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
Mesopotamia  seems  to  have  been  divided  between 
the  Medes  and  the  Babylonians.  The  conquests 
of  Cyrus  brought  it' wholly  under  the  Persian  yoke; 
and  thus  it  continued  to  the  time  of  Alexander, 
being  comprised  (probably)  in  the  ninth,  or  As- 
syrian satrapy.  At  Alexander's  death,  it  fell  to 
Seleucus,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Syrian 
kingdom  till  wrested  from  Antiochus  V.  by  the 
Parthiana,  about  b.  c.  160.  Tnyan  conquered  it 
trom  Paithia  in  a.  d.  116,  and  formed  it  into  a 
Roman  province;  but  hi  a.  d.  117  Adrian  relin- 
quished it  of  his  own  accord.  It  was  afterwards 
more  than  once  reconquered  by  Rome,  but  never 
continued  long  under  her  sceptre,  and  finally  re- 
verted to  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Jovian,  a.  d. 
363. 

(See  CJumt  Curt  v.  1;  Dio  Cass.  hviU.  22-26; 
Amm.  Marc.  xv.  8,  Ac.;  and  for  the  description 
of  the  district,  compare  C.  Niebuhr's  Voyage  en 
Arable,  Ac.,  vol.  iL  pp.  800-834;  Pococke's  De- 
scriplioH  of  the  JCatt,  vol  iL  part  i.  ch.  17;  and 
Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babghn,  ohs.  xi.-xv.). 

G.  R. 

MESSFAH.  This  word  (n^^*  Mdshtach), 
which  answers  to  the  word  Xpurr6s  in  the  N.  T., 
means  anoint^;  and  is  applicable  in  its  first  sense 
to  any  one  anointed  with  the  holy  oil.  It  is  applied 
to  the  high  priest  in  Lev.  iv.  8,  5, 16;  and  possibly 
to  the  shield  of  Saul  in  a  figurative  sense  in  2  Sam. 
i.  21.  The  kings  of  Israel  were  called  anointed, 
from  the  mode  of  their  consecration  (1  Sam.  ii.  10, 
85,  xii.  8,  6,  zvi.  6,  xxiv.  6,  10,  xxvi.  9, 11,  28; 
2  Sam.  i.  U,  16,  xiz.  21,  xxi'd.  1). 

This  vrord  also  refers  to  the  expected  Prince  of 
the  chosen  people  who  was  to  complete  (xod's  pui^ 
poses  fbr  them,  and  to  redeem  them,  and  of  whose 
oombig  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenant  in  all  time 
spoke.  It  is  twice  used  hi  the  N.  T.  of  Jesus  (John 
i.  41,  iv.  25,  A.  T.  ''Messias");  but  the  Gieek 
equivalent,  the  Ckritt^  is  constantly  applied,  at  fint 
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with  U«  article  as  a  tiUe,  exacUy  (Ae  ilnoMtorf  Om, 
bat  later  without  the  article,  aa  a  proper  name, 
Jenu  ChritL 

Three  points  belong  to  this  sabjeot:  1.  The  ez- 
peetation  of  a  MessSih  among  the  Jews;  8.  The 
expectation  of  a  sufiMng  Messiah;  S.  The  nature 
and  power  of  the  expected  Messiah.  Of  these  the 
second  will  be  discinsed  under  Savioub,  and  the 
third  under  Son  op  God.  The  present  article 
will  contain  a  rapid  survey  of  the  first  point  only. 
The  interpretation  of  particular  passages  must  be 
left  in  a  great  measure  to  professed  oommenta- 
tors. 

Hie  earliest  gleam  of  the  Gospel  is  found  in  the 
account  of  the  fidl,  where  it  is  said  to  the  serpent 
*<  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman, 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed;  it  shall  bruise 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel  '*  (Gen. 
tii.  15).  The  tempter  came  to  the  woman  in  the 
guise  of  a  serpent,  and  the  curse  thus  pronounced 
has  a  reference  both  to  the  serpent  which  was  the 
instrument,  and  to  the  tempter  that  employed  it; 
to  the  natural  terror  and  enmity  of  man  against 
the  serpent,  and  to  the  conflict  between  mankind 
redeemed  by  Christ  its  Uead,  and  Satan  that  de- 
ceived mankind.  Many  inteipreters  would  under- 
stand by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  Messiah  only; 
but  it  is  easier  to  think  with  Calvin  that  mankind, 
after  they  are  gathered  into  one  army  by  Jesus  the 
Christ,  the  Hold  of  the  Church,  are  to  achieve  a 
victory  over  evit  The  Messianic  character  of  this 
prophecy  has  been  much  questioned  by  those  who 
see  in  the  history  of  the  FUl  nothfaig  but  a  feble: 
to  those  who  accept  it  as  true,  this  passage  is  the 
primitive  germ  of  the  Gospel,  the  protevangdium. 

The  blMsings  in  store  for  the  children  of  Shem 
are  remarkably  indicated  in  the  words  of  Noah, 
» Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem,'*  or  (Ht) 
<t  Blessed  be  Jehovah  the  God  of  Shem*'  (Gen.  iz. 
26),  where  instead  of  blessing  Shem,  as  he  had 
cursed  Canaan,  he  carries  up  the  blessing  to  the 
great  fountain  of  the  blessings  that  shall  foUow 
Shem.  Next  follows  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
wherein  the  blessings  to  Shem  are  turned  into  the 
narrower  channel  of  one  fiunily  —  "I  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make 
thy  name  great;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing;  and 
I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee  and  curse  him  that 
curseth  thee;  and  in  thee  shall  all  femilies  of  the 
earth  be  blessed"  (Gen.  zii.  S,  8).  The  promise 
is  still  indefinite;  but  it  tends  to  the  undoing  of 
the  curse  of  Adam,  by  a  blessing  to  all  the  earth 
through  the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  death  had  come 
on  the  whole  earth  through  Adam.  When  our 
Lord  says,  **  Tour  fether  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see 
my  day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad  **  (.fohn  viii. 
56),  we  are  to  understand  that  this  promise  of  a 
real  blessing  and  restoration  to  come  hereafter,  was 
understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  a  leading  back 
k>  Ciod,  as  a  coming  nearer  to  Him,  fh>m  whom 
the  promise  came;  and  he  desired  with  hope  and 
r^idng  (**  gestivit  cum  desiderio,"  Bengtl)  to  be- 
hoU  the  day  of  it 

A  great  step  is  nuide  in  (Sen.  xlix.  10,  ^  The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
giver firom  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come;  and 
unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be." 

The  derivation  of  the  woid  Shifeh  (rrVd)  Is 

probably  from  the  root  H^C^;  and  if  so,  it  meant 
"Ut,  or,  as  Hengstenbeig  argves,  it  ia  for  SUins 
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and  is  a  proper  name,  Me  num  of  jnmos  er  ral, 
ihe  ptact^maker.  For  other  derivations  and  haier- 
pretations  see  (Ycsenius  {Thtttntnu^  sub  voc.)  and 
Uengstenberg  {CkritUthgU,  voL  L).  Whilst  Mm 
ofpeact  is  &r  the  most  probable  meaning  of  the 
name,  those  okl  versiofis  which  render  it  **  He  to 
whom  the  sceptre  bekngtf^'  see  the  Messianie  ap- 
pUcation  equally  with  oursehres.  This  then  is  the 
first  case  in  which  the  promises  distinctly  centra  in 
one  person;  and  He  is  to  be  a  man  of  peace;  He 
is  to  wield  and  retain  the  governments  and  the 
nations  shall  look  up  to  Him  and  obey  Him.  [For 
a  different  view,  see  the  art  Shiloh  in  this  Die- 
tiooary.] 

The  next  passage  usually  quoted  is  the  propheey 
of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  17-19).  The  itar  poiata 
indeed  to  the  gkiry,  aa  the  sceptre  denotea  the 
power,  of  a  king.  And  Onkelos  and  Jonathan 
(Pseudo)  see  here  the  Messiah.  But  it  is  doubtfhl 
whether  the  prophecy  is  not  fulfilled  in  David 
(2  Sam.  viiL  9,  14);  and  though  David  is  himadf 
a  type  of  Christ,  the  direct  Messianic  appficatlea 
of  this  place  is  by  no  means  certain. 

The  prophecy  of  Moses  (Deut  xviii.  18),  «« I  will 
raise  them  up  a  prophet  fhNn  among  their  hrethreo, 
like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth; 
and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  oosn- 
mand  him,"  claims  attention.  Does  this  refer  to 
the  Messiah?  The  reference  to  Moses  in  John  t. 
45-47  —  **He  wrote  of  me,"  seems  to  point  to  this 
^;  for  it  is  a  cold  and  forced  interpretalksi 
to  refer  it  to  the  whole  types  and  symbob  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.  On  the  other  hand,  many  eritles 
wouki  fein  find  here  the  divine  institution  of  the 
whole  prophetie  order,  which  if  not  here,  doea  not 
occur  at  all.  Hengstenbeig  thinks  that  it  does 
promise  that  an  order  of  prophets  should  be  sent, 
but  that  the  singular  is  used  in  direct  reference  to 
the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  Christ  himself;  without 
whom  the  words  would  not  have  been  iblfiUed. 
^  The  Spirit  of  Christ  spoke  in  the  propheta,  and 
Christ  U  in  a  sense  the  only  prophet"  (1  Pet  i 
11.)  Jews  in  earlier  times  might  have  been  ex- 
cused for  referring  the  words  to  this  or  that  preaent 
prophet;  but  the  Jews  whom  the  Lord  rebvkes 
(John  V.)  were  inexcusable;  for,  having  the  wovda 
befbre  them,  and  the  works  of  Clnist  aa  weQ,  they 
shoukl  have  known  that  no  prophet  had  aa  ftilfiBed 
the  words  as  He  had. 

The  passages  hi  the  Pentateuofa  which  rdate  to 
"  the  Angd  of  the  Lord  "  have  been  tho««;fat  by 
many  to  bear  reference  to  the  Messiah. 

The  second  period  of  Messianie  propheey  would 
hidude  the  time  of  Darid.  In  the  promisea  of  « 
Ungdom  to  David  and  hb  house  **for  ever  *'  (3  Sam. 
vii.  13),  there  b  more  than  couk)  be  fulfilled  aave 
by  the  eternal  kugdom  hi  which  that  of  David 
meiged ;  and  David's  last  words  dwell  on  tUa 
promise  of  an  everbating  throne  (8  Sam.  zx&L). 
Passages  hi  the  Psahns  are  numerous  which  ara 
applied  to  the  Messbh  in  the  N.  T.:  such  aio  P^ 
il.,  xvl,  xxiL,  xL,  ox.  Other  psahns  quoted  in  the 
N.  T.  appear  to  refer  to  the  actual  hbtory  of  an- 
other khig;  but  only  those  who  deny  the  exiotenee 
of  types  imd  propheey  will  consider  thb  aa  an  evi- 
dence against  aa  ulterior  allusion  to  Mcaeiah:  aneh 
psalms  are  xh.,  Ixviii.,  hdx.,  Ixxii.  The  adranee 
in  deameas  \a  thb  period  b  great  The  name  of 
Anointed,  i  e.  King,  oomes  in,  and  the  Messiah  k 
to  come  of  the  Uneage  of  David.  He  b  deseribad 
in  hb  eialtatbn,  wi&  hb  great  kingdom  that  ahall 
be  spiritwd  rather  than  tmponl,  F^  iL,  xsi^  sL, 
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a.    In  other  pboet  be  it  seeo  in  lofftiing  and 
boniliBtioD,  P».  xxii^  xri.,  «1. 

After  the  tone  of  Darid  the  predietioas  of  the 
Mnwlih  ecaeed  for  a  time;  until  tboee  propliets 
owe  wboae  worka  we  poveaa  in  the  eanon  of 
Senptnre.  They  nowhere  give  ua  an  exact  and 
eomplete  aeooant  of  tlie  nature  of  Meariah;  bat 
diflirat  aapeets  of  the  tmth  are  prodncnd  by  the 
variona  needa  of  the  people,  and  ao  they  are  led  to 
^leak  of  Him  now  aa  a  Conqueror  or  a  Judge,  or  a 
Redeemer  frum  ain;  it  ia  from  the  atudy  of  the 
whole  of  them  that  we  gain  a  dear  and  eomplete 
iaage  of  Hia  Paraon  and  kingdom.  Thia  third 
pariod  haCa  from  the  reign  of  Uaaiah  to  the  Baby- 
looirii  Gaptirity.  The  Meeaiah  ia  a  king  and  Ruler 
flf  DaTkl*a  houae,  who  ahonld  oome  to  reform  and 
nrtore  the  Jewiah  nation  and  purify  the  churofa,  aa 
b  fa.  xi^  xL-lxri.  The  bleaaings  of  the  reatora- 
lion,  however,  will  not  be  conned  to  Jewa;  the 
heOheo  are  made  to  ahare  them  ftiUy  (la.  ii.,  Ixti.). 
Whatever  theories  have  been  attempted  about 
faaiah  ffiL,  there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  the  moat 
BBtoral  ia  the  received  interpretation  that  it  refers 
to  the  anflering  Redeemer;  and  ao  in  the  N.  T.  it 
it  ahniya  eonaidered  to  do.  Hie  paaaa^  of  Bficah 
V.  i  (eomp.  Matt  ii.  6)  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
«f  the  SanhedHm  aa  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Mes- 
■ab.  The  Kneage  of  David  ia  again  aUuded  to  in 
Zeehamh  xii.  10-14.  The  Hme  of  the  aecond 
Temple  ia  fixed  by  Haggai  ii.  9  for  Meaatah'a  oom- 
iag;  and  the  eon^big  of  the  Fbreranner  and  of  the 
Anointed  mn  eleariy  revealed  in  Mai.  iii.  1,  tr. 

The  fourth  period  after  the  doae  of  the  canon 
«f  the  0.  T.  ta  known  to  ua  in  a  great  meaaure  from 
alonona  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  expecUtion  of  the 
Jen.  From  each  paaaagea  aa  Pa.  ii.  %  6,  8;  Jer. 
ixiiL6,  6;  Zeeh.  ix.  9,  the  Phariaeea  and  thoae  of 
the  Jewa  who  expected  Meariah  at  all,  looked  ibr 
a  temporal  prinee  only.  The  Apoatlea  themadvea 
were  mfteted  with  thia  ophikm,  till  after  the  Ream^ 
■cetaon,  Matt  zx.  20,  21:  Luke  xxir.  21;  Acta  L 
I.  Gleama  of  a  purer  fidth  appear,  Luke  iL  80, 
niiL  42;  John  iv.  25.  On  the  other  hand  there 
eaa  a  akeptieal  achool  which  had  diaearded  the  a- 
peetation  altogether.  Ko  mention  of  Meaaiah  ap- 
oeua  in  the  Book  of  Wiadom,  nor  in  the  writinga 
of  Phib;  and  Joaephua  avoida  the  doctrine.  Inter- 
eoom  with  beatbena  had  made  aome  Jewa  aahamed 
flf  their  firthera*  fidth. 

The  expectation  of  agoMen  age  that  ahooM  re- 
tora  Bpoo  the  earth,  waa  oonnnon  in  heathen 
natnoi  (Heaiod,  Workt  and  Days,  109;  Ovid, 
MtL  I  89;  Virg.  ATdl  Iv.;  and  panagea  in  Euaeb. 
Prmp.  Ala.  L  7,  xiL  18).  Thia  hope  the  Jews  also 
shared;  but  with  them  it  waa  aaaodated  with  the 
aoaMngof  a  particular  Pttaon,  the  Meniab.  It  haa 
been  aaaerted  that  fai  Him  the  Jews  fooked  for  an 
earthly  king,  aod  thai  the  exiatence  of  the  hope  of 
a  llfsilah  may  thua  be  accounted  for  on  natural 
grouoda  lad  without  a  divine  revdation.  But  the 
inpbedea  rafote  thb:  they  hold  out  not  a  Prophet 
Mly,  but  a  Kio)^  and  a  Prieat,  wboae  buafaieas  it 
ihoaU  be  to  aei  the  people  free  from  sin,  and  to 
ISMh  then  the  waya  of  Ood,  aa  fai  Pft.  xxii.,  xL, 
a.;  Ia.  &,  xL,  Iffi.  In  theae  and  other  pboea  too 
Ac  power  of  the  coming  One  reaehea  beyond  the 
IcaaMd  embciMea  aU  the  Gentilea,  which  ia  con- 
iMy  te  tka  exdnaive  notkma  of  Judaism.  A  fidr 
flMMentioii  of  ail  the  pasaagea  will  convince  that 


ii  powth  cf  the  MeasiaDle  idea  in  the  propbeeiea  b 
iwWiOfeweWkm  frern  God.    Hie  witoeas  of  the 
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N.  T.  to  the  O.  T.  propheciea  can  bear  no  othac 
meaning;  it  ia  aummed  up  in  the  worda  of  Peter; 
-»  ^  We  have  alao  a  more  aure  word  of  prophecy; 
whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  aa  unto  a 
light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  pkoe,  until  the  day 
dawn,  and  the  day-atar  ariae  in  your  hearts:  know- 
ing thia  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  ia 
of  any  private  interpretation.  For  the  prophecy 
came  not  in  oM  time  by  the  will  of  man :  but  holy 
men  of  Qod  apake  aa  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghoet'*  (2Pet  t  19-21;  compare  the  elaborate 
easay  on  thia  text  hi  Knapp'a  OpvMcuia^  vol.  i.). 
Our  Lord  affirma  that  tliere  are  propheciea  of  the 
Mesaiah  in  0.  T.,  and  that  they  an  fulfilled  in 
Him,  Matt  xxvi.  54;  Mark  ix.  12;  Luke  xWii.  31- 
83,  xxii.  37,  xxiv.  27;  John  v.  39,  46.  The  Apoatlea 
preach  the  same  truth.  Acta  ii.  16,  25,  viii.  28-35, 
X.  43,  xiii.  23,  32,  xxvt  22,  23;  1  Pet.  i.  11;  and 
m  many  pasaagea  of  St  Paul.  Even  if  hitemal 
evidence  did  not  prove  that  the  propheciea  were 
much  more  than  vague  fonginga  after  better  timea, 
the  N.  T.  procfaima  everywhere  that  although  the 
Goapel  waa  the  aun,  and  0.  T.  prophecy  the 
dim  light  of  a  eandle,  yet  both  were  light^  and  both 
aasiated  those  who  heeded  them,  to  see  aright;  and 
that  the  propbeta  interpreted,  not  the  private  k>ng- 
mgs  of  theh*  own  hearta  but  the  will  of  God,  in 
speaking  aa  they  did  (see  Knapp*s  Easay  for  thia 
expbmation)  of  the  coming  khigdom. 

Our  own  theology  ia  rich  in  prophetic  literature; 
but  the  moat  complete  view  of  this  whole  subject  ia 
found  in  Hengstenbet^'s  Chmioloffie^  the  second 
edition  of  which,  greatly  altered,  ia  transhited  in 
Clark*s  Foreign  Theok>gical  library.  See  aa  al- 
ready mentioned.  Saviour;  Son  of  God. 

*  A  full  critical  history  of  the  Jewish  expecta- 
tion of  a  Mesaiah,  with  particukr  reference  to  the 
opinions  prevalent  at  the  time  of  Christ,  ia  a  desid- 
eratum. The  aul^ject  ia  attended  with  great  diffi- 
cukiea.  The  date  of  aome  of  the  most  important 
documenta  bearing  upon  it  ia  still  warmly  debated 
by  achoUrs.  See,  e,  ^.,  in  thia  Dictionary,  the 
artidea  Daniel,  Book  op;  Enoch,  Book  of; 
Maccabkes  (Thb),  vol.  ii.  pp.  1718,  1714,  and 
note  (on  the  ao-caUed  «*  Psalms  of  Sobmon  "); 
Moses  (addition  in  Amer.  ed.  on  the  recently 
discovered  ^Asaumptkm  of  Moeea");  and  Yeb- 
siONS,  Ancient  (Targum).  Moat  of  the  older 
worka  on  the  later  epinkma  of  the  Jewa  (aa  thoae  of 
Allix  and  Schottgen)  were  written  with  a  polemio 
aim,  in  an  uncritical  spirit,  and  depend  Ui^ly  upon 
untruatworthy  authorities,  making  extensive  use, 
for  example,  of  the  book  Zohar,  now  proved  to  be  a 
forgery  oif  the  thirteenth  century.  (See  Ginaburg, 
The  Kabbalah,  etc  Lond.  1865.) 

Beaideathe  books  of  theOkl  and  New  Testament 
and  the  Greek  Apocrypha,  the  principal  original 
aourees  of  Information  on  the  aubject  are  the  Sep- 
tu^int  Yersion ;  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  Sibylline 
Oiades,  particubiriy  Ub.  IlL  97-817,  about  140 
B.  c.  (bat  editions  by  Friedlieb,  Leipa.  1852,  and 
Alexandre,  2  vola.  in  4  parte,  Paria,  1841-56 ;  oomp. 
the  disaertatkms  of  Bleek,  Liicke.  Hilgenfek),  and 
Ewald):  the  book  of  Enoch;  the  Psalms  of  Solomon 
(see  reference  above);  the  Aasumption  of  Moaea 
(aee  above);  the  works  of  Philo  and  Josephua 
(which  contain  very  little);  the  Book  of  Jubikea  or 
Uttle  Geneala  (trans,  ftom  the  Ethicpic  by  Dili, 
maan  in  Ewakl*a  Jahrb,  f,  BibL  win.  1849,  pp. 
230-256,  and  1850,  pp.  1^-06);  the  Second  (Fourth) 
Book  of  Eadraa  (Ezra);  the  Apocalypae  of  Bameh 
(pubL  in  Syriao  with  a  Lathi  tranaktioo  by  CeriMii 
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ki  hii  Momtmenta  $aera  tiprofana  ex  Codd,  BibL 
AnUnxmanm,  torn.  i.  fiuo.  1,  2,  Mediobni,  1861- 
66);  the  Mishna  (which  doeR  not  conUin  mach; 
ed.  with  Lat.  version  and  the  oorom.  of  MainMHiidet 
and  Bartenora  by  SurenhuduSf  6  toIs.  foL  1698- 
1703,  Genn.  trans,  by  Habe,  1760^8,  and  by  Jost, 
in  Hebrew  letters,  Bert  1832-34;  eif^hteen  treatises 
in  English  by  De  Sob  and  RaphaU,  Lond.  1846); 
the  Targums  (see  reference  above;  the  Taigums  of 
Onkeloe  and  Pseudo-Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch 
trans,  by  Etheridge,  3  vols.  Lond.  1862-65);  the 
earliest  Midrashim  {AfechiiUtr  Sij^ra^  Sipkrif  on 
(jiod.,  Levit.f  Numb,,  and  Deut.,  pubL  with  a  Lat. 
version  in  Ugolini^s  Thesriurus^  torn,  ziv.,  zv.); 
the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Gemara,  and  other 
Rabbinical  writings.  There  is  no  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  Talmud;  but  80  treatises  out  of  the 
39  in  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  are  published  with  a 
Latin  version  in  Ugolini's  The$aunu  (torn,  zvii., 
zviii.,  XX.,  XXV.,  xxx.),  and  three  of  the  Babylonian 
(torn,  xix.,  XXV.).  Something  on  the  opinions  of 
the  later  Jews  may  be  gatlwred  from  the  Chris- 
tian fathers,  particuUrly  Justin  Martyr  (Dial  c 
Tryph.)^  Origen,  and  Jerome;  and  the  early  Chris- 
tians appear  to  have  transferred  many  of  the  Jew- 
ii»h  expectations  concerning  the  Messiah  to  their  doc- 
trine of  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ,  e.  g,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  appearance  of  EujAii  as  his  precursor 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  710,  note,  and  add  the  friU  illustration  of 
this  point  by  Thik),  Codex  Apocr.N.  T.  p.  761  ff.). 

On  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  more  impMiant  literature  is  referred  to 
by  Haae  in  his  Leben  Jem,  §  36  (4«  Aufl.).  See 
also  Knobel,  Pi-cpketismui  d»  Hebr.^  Brest  1837,  i. 
311  note,  828  note,  and  Diestel,  Ge$ch,  d.  A,  Test, 
in  d,  chrittl  Kirche,  Jena,  1869,  p.  770  ff.  With 
Hengstenber^'s  Chrittology  should  be  compared  his 
Comm  on  the  Psalms,  in  which  his  former  views 
are  considerably  modified.  See  also  Dr.  Noyes's 
review  of  the  first  edition  of  the  (Hiristology,  in  the 
Christ.  Exam,  for  July,  1834,  xvi.  321-364,  and 
the  Introduction  to  his  Netc  Trans,  of  the  Heb, 
Pi-opheU,  3d  ed.  Bost  1866.  Hengstenberjc's  enay 
on  the  (jodhend  of  the  Messiah  in  die  (Hd  Test,  was 
translated  from  his  Christology  in  the  BibL  Repos. 
for  1833,  Ui.  653-683,  and  reviewed  by  Dr.  Noyes 
in  the  Christian  Examiner  for  January,  May,  and 
July,  1836,  the  h^t  two  articles  relating  to  the  "  An- 
gel of  Jehovah.**  See,  further,  J.  Pye  Smith,  SayfL 
Testimony  to  the  Messiah^  5th  ed.  2  vols.  Edin. 
1859;  J.  J.  Stiihelln,  Die  messian.  Weissagvngen 
de$  A.  r.,  Berl.  1847;  Re\*.  David  Green,  The 
Knowledge  and  Faith  of  the  0.  T,  Saints  react- 
ing the  Promised  Messiah^  in  the  BibL  Sacra  for 
Jan.  1857,  xiv.  166-199;  Prof.  S.  C  BartJett, 
Theories  of  Messianic  Prophecy,  in  the  BibL 
Saa-a  for  Oct.  1861,  xviii.  724-770;  and  Ed. 
Riehm,  Zur  CharakteristHe  d.  messian,  Weissa- 
gtmg,  in  the  The4)L  Stud,  u,  Krit.  1865,  pp.  8-71, 
425-489,  and  1869,  pp.  209-284. 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  Jewish  opinions 
eoDoeming  the  Messiah  the  following  worlcs  may  he 
referred  to :  Buxtorf,  Lex,  ChaUL  Tabn,  et  Rabbini- 
evm,  Basil.  1640,  fol.,  espec!  coll.  1267  ff.  and  221 
ff :  also  his  Synagoga  Jwiaica,  c.  50,  **  De  ventnro 
Jud.  Messia.**  Ant.  Hulsius,  TheoL  Judaica, 
BredsB,  1653,  4to.  Ed.  Pocook,  Porta  Metis,  etc. 
(of  Maimooides),  Oxod.  1654,  see  cap.  vi.  of  the 
Yote  Miscelittnees,  "In  quo  varis  Jodcoruro 
de  Resv.  Mort.  Sententisi  expenduntur;**  also 
b  his  TheoL  Works,  I  159-213.  W.  Schick- 
«d,  /«•  Begivm  Bebr.  etm  Not'A  CarptovU  (1674), 
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tbeor.  zx.  ad  fin,,  reprinted  in  Ugofini's  Tkm, 
xxiv.  792-824.  Joh.  a  i^t,  Sdtediasma  hisL-phiL 
de  Judaorum  Psevdo-MessOs,  in  Ugolioi*s  The*. 
xxiii.  1019-90.  Lightfoot's  Works,  particukriy  hit 
Norm  Bebraices.  The  Dissertations  of  Witaios, 
Rhenferd,  Dard  Mill,  and  Schottgen  De  Sec^ 
fvturo,  partly  reprinted  in  Meuscben  (see  below); 
comp.  Koppe*s  Excursus  I.  to  his  notes  on  the  Ep.  to 
the  Ephesians  {N.  T,  ed,  Koppian,  vol  vi.).  Eiteo- 
menger,  Entdeclies  Jvdenthum.  2  Theile,  Kcnigsb. 
1711,  4to,  espec.  ii.  647-889  (aims  to  collect^  evenr- 
thing  that  can  bring  discredit  on  the  Jews,  but  givca 
the  original  of  all  the  Rabbinical  passages  transla- 
ted). Schottgen,  Bores  Bebr.  et  Tahnidita,  2  vob. 
Dresd.  1733-42, 4to.  His  Jesus  der  wahre  Mesaias, 
Leips.  1748,  is  substantially  a  (merman  tranaktioa 
of  the  treatise  **  De  Messia,**  which  oocupie*  a 
large  part  of  vol  ii.  of  the  Bores.  (**  Has  accu- 
mulated a  most  valuable  collectjon  of  Jewish  tra- 
ditions, but  .  .  .  exhibits  no  critical  perception 
whatever  of  the  relative  value  of  the  authorities 
which  he  quotes,  and  often  seems  to  me  to  miain- 
terpret  the  real  tenor  of  their  testimony.**  —  Wcst- 
cott.)  Stehelin,  The  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  2  Tola. 
Lond.  1732-34;  also  1748  witli  the  Utle  Rabbini- 
cal Literature.  (A  rare  book ;  in  the  Astor  Library. ) 
Meusohen,  Nov.  Test,  ex  TaUnude  ilbtttrahim^ 
Lips.  1736,  4to.  WetMein,  Not,  Test.  Greecum^  S 
vols.  Amst  1751-52,  fol.  Imm.  Schwara,  Jtttu 
Targumicus,  Comm.  I.,  II.  Torgav.  1758-59,  4io. 
G.  B.  De-Rossi,  Delia  vana  aipettasione  degH  E^brti 
del  hro  Re  Messia,  Panna,  1773,  4to.  Keil,  BisL 
Dogmatis  de  Regno  Messia  ChrisH  et  Apo§L 
jEtaU,  Ups.  1781,  enlarged  in  his  OpuMC,  i.  29- 
88,  i.-xxxi.  Corrodi,  Knt.  Gesch.  des  ChiHatmniMf 
Theil  i.,  Ziirich,  1781.  Bertholdt,  Christologia 
JudoBorum  Jesu  Apostchrumque  jEtate,  Eriang. 
1811,  a  convenient  manual,  but  superficial  and  un- 
critical F.  F.  (leek,  De  Regno  ChriMi,  Lipa. 
1826,  pp.  22-64;  comp.  his  larger  work,  De  Regno 
Divino,  Lips.  1829.  John  Allen,  Modem  JsidtsiMm^ 
2d  ed.  Lond.  1830,  pp.  253-289.  D.  G.  C.  von 
CoeUn,  BibL  TheoL  (Leips.  1836),  i.  487^11. 
Gfrorer,  Das  Jahrhundert  des  Beils,  2  Abtla. 
Stuttg.  1838,  espec.  ii.  219-444  (^'has  gi^-en  tba 
btet  general  view  of  the  lubject  *'  —  Wertcott  ; 
but  is  too  undiscrimiuating  in  the  use  of  hia 
authorities).  F.  Nork,  Rabbimsehe  QuelUn  u. 
ParalUlen  tu  neulest,  SehnfsteUen,  Leipa.  1838 
(**  has  collected  with  fair  accuracy  the  sum  of  Jew- 
ish tradition  **  —  WestooU).  Bruno  Bauer,  KriL 
d,  ev,  Gesch.  d,  SynopOker  (1841),  pp.  391-416, 
maintains  that  before  the  time  of  Qirist  there  vraa 
no  definite  expectation  among  the  Jews  respecting 
the  Messiah ;  see  m  opposition  the  remariis  of  ZeUer, 
in  his  TheoL  Jahrb,  1843,  u.  35-52,  and  Ebrard, 
Wiss,  Krit,  d,  ev,  GeschicfUe,  2«  Aufl.  1850,  pp. 
651'-669.  F.  Bottcher,  De  Jnferis,  etc  Dresd. 
1846,  §§540-557,  and  elsewhere.  Lticke,  f  tu^  m  dL 
Offenb,  d,  Johannes,  2«  Aufl.  (1852),  i,  7-348,  Tal- 
uable  dissertations  on  the  Apocalyptic  literature, 
Jewish  and  Christian.  Schumann,  CAriites,  Hainb« 
1852,  i.  1-272.  Robt  Toung,  Christology  of  the 
Targums,  Edin.  1853.  Hilgenfeld,  Die  judi^ehe 
Apokalyptikinihre  geschiehtL  Entwidcehmg,  J«na, 
1857.  Jost,  Gesch.  d,  Judenihums  (1867-59),  i. 
394-402,  il  172-177,  288  f.,  337  (Karaites). 
Michel  Nicolas,  Des  docttines  reL  des  Juifs  jmh. 
dant  les  deux  siides  anteneurs  a  tire  ch'etifsme, 
Paris,  1860,  pp.  266-310.  [Jamca  MartiuMui], 
Early  Bistory  of  Messianic  Ideas,  in  the  Natiomal 
Rtf.  Apr.  1863,  xvi.  466-483  (Book  of  Daniel  tad 
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Sibjfline  Oiaofes),  and  Apr.  1864,  ztUL  6M-679 
(Book  of  Enoch).  CfAuUyJinU'Chriaetleicroy- 
anea  measianiqHei  dt  «m  tempty  8*  ^.  Strasb. 
1864.  Lanj^  (Gath.)  Da$  Judenthum  in  Paid*- 
ti»  mr  Zat  CkriiH,  FMb.  im  Br.  1866,  pp. 
391-461.  EwiW,  Gttek,  Chrittfu'  u,  Reiner  Znt, 
9»kiuf^.  Goit  1867,  pp.  135-170.  Holtzumnn, 
Di€  Mttmituiee  tw  Zeit  Juu,  in  the  JahrO.  /. 
(tebcfte  TAeol  1867,  zU.  389-411.  Keim,  Gasch. 
Jem  tm  Nazara,  Zttrich,  1867,  i.  289-260. 
Hansnth,  NeuUtL  ZeitgeidiickU,  Heidelb.  1868, 
L  172-184,  420-433.  C.  A.  Row,  The  Juut  of 
tk$  EvangduU,  Ltmd.  1868,  pp.  146-198.  Ham- 
bmfcr'i  Rtat-EncycL  f.  Btbel  u.  Talmud,  art 
Mtma$  (Heft  iiL  1869;  Abth.  II.,  giving  the 
Tafanudic  doctrine,  ia  not  yet  published). 

For  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  sul^ect, 
M  Oehler^s  art  Meuias  in  Henog^s  Rttd-Encyki. 
(1858)  ix.  408-441,  and  B.  F.  Weetcott'i  Inirod, 
19  tU  Stutfy  of  t/ie  GotpeU,  pp.  110-173,  Amer.  ed. 
(1862).     [AirncHRiST.]  A. 

MESSrAS  {Mtaalasi  Mestias),  the  Greek 
ftrm  of  Messiah  (John  i.  41;  iv.  25). 

METAIiS.  The  Hebrews,  in  common  with 
ottHT  ancient  nations,  were  acquainted  with  nearly 
afl  the  metals  known  to  modem  metallurgy,  whether 
ai  the  products  of  their  own  soil  or  the  results  of 
haereourse  with  foreigners.  One  of  the  earliest 
geographical  definitions  is  that  which  describes  the 
eooBtiy  of  HaviUh  as  the  land  which  abounded  in 
goiiy  and  the  gokl  of  which  was  good  (Gen.  iL  11, 
12).  The  first  artist  in  metals  was  a  C!ainite,  Tu- 
bal Oun,  the  son  of  Lamech,  the  forger  or  sharpener 
€f  every  instrument  of  copper  (A.  V.  "brass") 
and  trtM  {Gen.  hr.  22).  "  Abram  was  very  rich  in 
cattle,  in  tUeerj  and  in  gold*'  (Gen.  ziiL  2);  sUver, 
M  wiH  be  shown  hereafter,  being  the  medium  of 
,  while  gold  existed  in  the  shape  of  oma- 
,  during  the  patriarchal  ages.  Tin  \»  first 
1  among  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites  which 
wen  taken  when  Balaam  was  slafai  (Num.  xxxi.  22), 
sad  Umi  is  used  to  heighten  the  imagery  of  Moses* 
trimnphal  song  (Ex.  xv.  10).  Whether  the  ancient 
Hdirew*  were  acquamted  with  stee/,  properly  so 
caDed,  is  mtcertain ;  the  words  so  rendered  in  the 
A.  y.  (2  Sam.  xxiL  35;  Job  xx.  24;  Ps.  xviii.  34; 
Jcr.  XV.  12^  are  in  all  other  passages  translated 
hjMfy  and  would  be  more  correctly  copper.  The 
**  Darthem  iron  "  of  Jer.  xv.  12  is  believed  by  oom- 
BKntaton  to  be  iron  hardened  and  tempered  by 
some  peculiar  proeess,  so  as  more  nearly  to  oor- 
mpood  to  what  we  call  steel  [Steel]  ;  and  the 
M  iaming  torches  "  of  Nah.  ii.  3  are  probably  the 
flnhing  steel  scythes  of  the  war-chariots  which 
should  oome  against  Nineveh.  Besides  the  simple 
Bctab,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Hebrews  used  the 
■ixtnre  of  eopper  and  tin  known  as  bronze^  and 
pR»bably  in  all  eases  in  which  copper  is  mentioned 
ss  in  any  way  manufartured,  broiixe  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  metal  indicated.  But  with  regard  to 
the  dkodbno/  (A.  Y.  "amber")  of  £s.  i.  4,  27, 
vffi.  2,  rendered  by  the  LXX.  ^Acrrpof,  and  the 
Tuig.  eUdruMy  by  which  our  transktors  were 
■Iried,  then  is  eonsiderable  difficulty.  Whatever 
he  the  nwaning  of  ckathmaly  for  which  no  satls- 
IkIv7  etymoloi^  has  been  proposed,  th^e  can  be 
set  little  doubt' that  by  IfXeitTpop  the  LXX.  trans- 
Itei  intended,  not  the  fossil  resin  known  by  that 
■sae  to  ti»  Gredcs  and  to  us  as  "  amber,"  but 
Jbe  metal  to  eaUed,  whl^  eonusted  of  a  mixture  of 
tar  parts  of  gold  with  one  of  silvor,  described  by 
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PHny  (xxxiii.  23)  as  more  brilliant  than  ulver  by 
lamp-light  There  is  the  same  difficulty  attending 
the  xa^icoXtfiayoF  (Rev.  i.  15,  u.  18,  A.  V.  "  fint 
brass  "),  which  has  hitherto  successfully  resisted  all 
the  efibrts  of  commentators,  but  which  is  explained 
by  Suidas  as  a  kind  of  eUdron,  more  precious  than 
gold.  That  it  was  a  mixed  metal  of  great  brilliancy 
is  extremely  probable,,  but  it  has  hitherto  been 
impossible  to  identify  it  In  addition  to  the  metals 
actually  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  mercurtf  is  alluded  to  in  Num.  xxxi.  23, 
as  "  the  water  of  separation,"  being  "  k)oked  upon 
as  the  mother  by  which  all  the  .metals  were  fructi- 
fied, purified,  and  brought  forth,"  and  on  this  so- 
oount  kept  secret,  and  only  mysteriously  hinted 
at  (Napier,  MetaL  of  the  Bible,  Intr.  p.  6).  Mr. 
Napier  adds,  "  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  this  supposition.** 

With  the  exception  of  iron,  goU  is  the  most 
widely  diffiised  of  all  metals.  Almost  every  country 
hi  the  worid  has  in  its  turn  yielded  a  certain  supply, 
and  as  it  is  found  most  frequently  hi  alluvial  soil 
among  the  debris  of  rocks  washed  down  by  the  tor- 
rents, it  was  known  at  a  very  early  period,  and  was 
procured  with  little  difficulty,  llie  existence  of 
gold  and  the  prevalence  of  goM  ornaments  in  eariy 
times  are  no  proof  of  a  high  state  of  civilization, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  Gold  was  undoubtedly 
used  before  the  art  of  working  copper  or  iron  was 
discovered.  We  ha\'e  no  indications  of  gold  streams 
or  mined  iu  Palestine,  llie  Hebrews  obtained  their 
principal  supply  from  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  ships  of  Hiram 
king  of  Tyre  brought  it  for  Solomon  (I  K.  ix. 
11,  X.  11),  and  at  a  UUer  period,  when  the  Hebrew 
monarch  had  equipped  a  fleet  and  manned  it  with 
Tyrian  sailors,  the  chief  of  their  freight  was  the 
gold  of  Gphir  (1  K.  ix.  27,  28).  It  was  brought 
thence  in  the  ships  of  Tarshish  (1  K.  xxii.  48),  the 
Indiamen  of  the  ancient  worid;  and  Parvaim  (2 
Chr.  ui.  6),  Raamah  (Ez.  xxvii.  22),  Sheba  (I  K.  x. 
2,  10;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15;  Is.  Ix.  6;  Ez.  xxvii.  22),  and 
Uphax  (Jer.  x.  9),  were  other  sources  of  gold  tor 
the  markets  of  Palestine  and  Tyre.  It  was  prob- 
ably brought  in  the  form  of  ingots  (Josh.  vH.  21 ; 
A.  V.  "wedge,"  lit  "tongue"),  and  was  rapidly 
converted  into  articles  of  ornament  and  use.  Ear- 
rings, or  rather  nose-rings,  were  made  of  it,  those 
given  to  Rebecca  were  half  a  shekel  (^  oz.)  hi 
weight  (Cren.  xxiv.  22),  bracelets  ((Jen.  xxiv.  22), 
ohaina  ((}en.  xlL  42),  signets  (Ex.  xxxv.  22),  IniUa 
or  spherical  ornaments  suspended  from  the  neck 
(Ex.  xxxv.  22),  and  chains  for  the  legs  (Num.  xxxi. 
50;  corap.  Is.  iu.  18;  Plin.  xxxiii.  12).  It  was 
used  in  embroidery  (Ex.  xxxix.  3;  2  Sam.  i.  24; 
Plin.  viiL  74);  the  decorations  and  furniture  of  the 
tabemade  were  enriched  with  the  gold  of  the  oma> 
ments  which  the  Hebrews  willingly  oflfered  (Ex. 
xxxv.-xl.);  the  same  precious  metal  was  lavished 
upon  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.,  vii.);  Solomon's  throne 
was  overUtid  with  gold  (1  K.  x.  18),  his  drinkmg- 
cups  and  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon  were  of  pure  gold  (1  K.  x.  21),  and  the 
neighboring  princes  brought  him  as  presents  ves- 
sels of  gold  and  of  sUver  (1 K.  x.  25).  So  plentiful 
indeed  was  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  during 
his  reign  that  silver  was  esteemed  of  little  worth 
(1  K.  X.  21, 27).  (Sold  and  silver  were  devoted  to 
the  foshfouing  of  idobtrous  images  (Ex.  xx.  23, 
xxxiL  4;  Deut  xxix.  17;  1  K.  xu.  28).  Thecrown 
on  the  headof  Malcham  (A.  V.  "their  kUig  "),  the 
idol  of  the  Ammonites  at  Rabbah.  weighed  a  talent 
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of  gold,  that  U 125  lbs.  troy,  a  iroiglit  so  gnat  that 
It  could  Dot  have  been  worn  bj  Dviid  among  the 
ordinary  insignia  of  royalty  (2  Sam.  xii.  30).  The 
great  abundance  of  goid  in  early  times  is  indicated 
by  its  entering  into  the  composition  of  every  article 
of  ornament  and  almost  all  cif  domestic  use.  Among 
the  spoils  of  the  Midianites  taken  by  the  IsraeUtes, 
in  their  bloodless  Tiotory  when  Baliwm  was  slain, 
were  ear-rings  and  jewels  to'  the  amount  of  16,760 
shekels  of  gold  (Num.  zxxi.  48-64),  equal  in  value 
to  more  than  30,000(.  of  our  present  money.  1700 
shekels  of  goki  (worth  more  than  dOOOt)  in  nose 
jewels  (A.  V.  "ear-rings**)  alone  were  taken  by 
Gideon's  army  from  Uie  shuightered  Midianites 
(Judg.  Tiii.  26).  These  numbers,  though  large,  are 
not  incredibly  great,  when  we  consider  that  the 
country  of  the  Midianites  was  at  that  time  rich  in 
gold  streams  which  have  been  since  exhausted,  and 
that  like  the  Mabys  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
Peruvians  of  the  time  of  Rzarro,  they  cairied  most 
of  their  wealth  about  them.  But  the  amount  of 
treasure  accumulated  by  David  from  spoils  taken 
in  war,  is  so  enormous,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
conclude  the  numben  exaggerated.  From  the 
gold  shields  of  Hadadeser*s  army  of  Syrians  and 
other  sources  he  had  collected,  according  to  the 
chronicler  (1  Chr.  xxiL  U),  100,000  talents  of 
gold,  and  1,000,000  talenU  of  silver;  to  these 
must  be  added  his  own  contribution  of  8,000  tal- 
ents of  gold  and  7,000  of  silvdr  (1  Chr.  xxiz. 
2-4),  and  the  additional  offerings  of  the  people, 
the  total  value  of  which,  estimating  the  weight  of 
a  talent  to  be  125  lbs.  Troy,  gobl  at  78s.  per  oz., 
and  silver  at  4«.  4^d.  per  oz.,  is  reckoned  by  Mr. 
Napier  to  be  930,929,687/.  Some  idea  of  the  large- 
ness of  this  sum  may  be  formed  by  considering  that 
in  1865  the  total  amount  of  gold  in  use  in  the 
worid  was  calculated  to  be  about  820,000,000/. 
Undoubtedly  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
possessed  by  the  Israelites  might  be  greater  in  con- 
sequence of  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Phoenicians,  who  were  masters  of  the  sea;  but  in 
the  time  of  David  they  were  a  nation  struggling 
for  political  existence,  surrounded  by  powerfiil  ene- 
mies, and  without  the  leisure  necessary  for  devel- 
oping their  commercial  capabilities,  llie  numbere 
given  by  Josephus  {Ant,  vii.  14,  §  2)  are  only  one 
tenth  of  those  in  the  text,  but  the  sum,  even  when 
thus  reduced,  is  still  enormous.^  But  though  gold 
was  thus  common,  silver  appears  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  medium  of  commerce.  The  first  com- 
mercial transaction  of  which  we  possess  the  details 
was  the  purchase  of  Ephron^s  field  by  Abraham  for 
400  shekels  of  silver  ((xen.  xxiii.  16);  slaves  were 
bought  with  silver  (Gen.  xvii.  12) ;  silver  was  the 
money  paid  by  Abimekeh  as  a  compensation  to 
Abraham  (Gen.  xx.  16);  Joseph  was  sold  to  the 
Ishmaelite  merchants  for  twenty  pieces  of  siher 
((}en.  xxxvli.  28);  and  generally  in  the  Ohl  Testa- 
ment, "  money  "  in  the  A.  V.  is  literally  silter. 
The  first  payment  in  gold  is  mentioned  in  1  Chr, 
xxi.  25,  where  David  buys  the  threshing-floor  of 
Oman,  or  Araunah,  the  Jebusite,  for  six  hundred 
shekeU  of  gold  by  weight"  »  But  in  the  parallel 
narrative  of  the  transaction  in  2  Sam.  zxiv.  24,  the 
^ce  paid  for  the  threshing-floor  and  the  oxen  is 
filly  shekels  of  silver.    An  attempt  has  been  made 

a  As  an  fflostratioB  of  the  ooomoiM  wealth  which  H 
was  possible  for  one  man  to  collect,  we  maj  q«(4e 
from  Herodotus  (tU.  28)  the  iastanoe  of  PytfaliM  the 
l^ydian,  who  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Xerxes,  on  his 
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by  Kdl  to  reconcile  these  two  passages  by  suppoamg 
that  in  the  former  the  purchase  refened  to  was  that 
of  the  entire  hill  on  which  the  threshing-floor  stood, 
and  in  the  hOter  that  of  the  threshing-floor  it«el£. 
But  the  dose  resembhuce  between,  the  two  narra- 
tives rendera  it  difficult  to  accept  this  explanation, 
and  to  imagine  that  two  different  drcumstaiioes 
are  described;  That  there  is  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  numbers  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9  and  1  Chr. 
xxi.  6  is  admitted,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  present  case  is  but  another 
instance  of  the  same  kind.  With  this  one  excep- 
tion there  is  no  case  in  the  0.  T.  in  which  goU 
is  alluded  to  as  a  medium  of  commeice;  the  He- 
brew cdnage  may  have  been  partly  gold,  but  w» 
have  no  proof  of  it. 

Silver  was  brought  into  Palestine  in  the  form  of 
plates  from  Tarshish,  with  gold  and  ivory  (1  K. 
X.  22;  2  Chr.  ix.  21;  Jer.  x.  9).  The  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  reign  of  Sok>mou  was  so  great 
that  silver  was  but  little  esteemed ;  **  the  king  made 
silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones  **  (1  K.  x.  21, 
27).  With  the  treasures  which  were  brought  out 
of  Egypt,  not  only  the  ornaments  but  the  ordiDary 
metal-work  of  the  tabernacle  were  made,  ^ver 
was  empfoyed  for  the  sockets  of  the  boards  (Ex. 
xxvi.  19,  xxxvi.  24),  and  for  the  hooks  of  the  piUan 
and  their  fillets  (£x.  xxxviii.  10).  The  capitals  of 
the  piUars  were  overlaid  with  it  (Ex.  xxxviii.  17), 
the  chaiigers  and  bowls  offered  by  the  princes  at  the 
dedication  of  the  tabemade  (Num.  ^ii.  13,  Ac.), 
the  trumpets  for  marshalling  the  host  (Num.  x.  2), 
and  some  of  the  candlestidis  and  tables  for  the 
Temple  were  of  silver  (1  Chr.  xxviiL  16, 16).  it 
was  used  for  the  setting  of  goM  omamenta  (Prov. 
xzv.  11)  and  other  deoorationt  (Cant.  L  U),  and 
for  the  pillars  of  Solomon's  goigeous  chariot  or 
palanquin  {Ctnt.  iii.  10). 

From  a  comparison  of  the  different  amounts  of 
gold  and  silver  collected  by  David,  it  appears  that 
the  proportion  of  the  former  to  the  latter  was  1  to 
9  nearly.  Three  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty 
talents  of  goki  were  demanded  of  Hesekiah  by  Sen- 
nacherib (2  K.  xviit  14);  but  hter,  when  Pharaoh- 
nechoh  took  Jehoahaa  prisoner,  he  imposed  upon 
the  land  a  tribute  of  100  talents  of  si]\-er,  and  only 
one  talent  of  gold  (2  K.  xxiii.  33).  The  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  goki  to  silver  in  these  two  cases 
is  very  remarkable,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  expUined. 

Brsss,  or  more  properly  copper,  was  a  native  prod- 
uct of  Palestine,  **  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron, 
and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  copper  ** 
(Dent.  viiL  9;  Job  xxviii.  2).  It  was  so  plentiful 
in  the  days  of  Solomon  that  the  quantity  employed 
in  the  Temple  could  not  be  estimated,  it  was  so 
great  (1  K.  vii.  47).  Much  of  the  copper  which 
David  had  prepared  for  this  work  was  taken  from 
the  Syrians  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadezer  (2  San 
viii.  8),  and  more  was  presented  by  Toi,  king  of 
Uamath.  The  market  of  Tyre  was  supplied  with 
vessels  of  the  same  metal  by  the  merchants  of 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshecb  (Es.  xxvii.  13).  There 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  brass,  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  zinc,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  To 
the  btter  metal  no  allusion  is  found.  But  tin  was 
well  known,  and  from  the  difficulty  which  atteods 


way  to  Orssee,  2,000  tatonts  of  sUvw,  and  8,998,000 
gold  darics;  a  sum  which  In  these  days  wookl  amovst 
to  about  61  milUoDS  of  pounds  sterilng. 
b  Liteially,  '<  shckeb  of  gold,  a  weight  of  eOO.** 
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Ike  touf^Mntng  pore  copper  so  m  to  render  it  fit 
fcr  hMnmfting,  U  is  probilble  that  the  mode  of  de- 
fiiMhrfng  eopper  by  the  •dmixtare  of  tnwll  qoanti- 
lia  oC  tin  had  been  eaiij  ditoovered.  *«Weare 
niclmed  to  think,"  nji  Mir.  Napier,  »«that  Motes 
need  no  copper  Teeeeb  ibr  domestic  porposet,  but 
hronie,  the  oie  of  which  if  less  ottjectionable. 
fikwne,  not  being  to  sotgect  to  tarnish,  talces  on  a 
finer  polish,  and,  besides,  [its]  being  much  more 
malj  melted  and  cast  woold  malie  it  to  be  more  ex- 
tentivd J  oaed  than  copper  alone.  Theee  prsctical 
eonsideniions,  and  Uie  fiMt  of  almost  all  the  antique 
castings  and  other  articles  in  metal  that  are  pre* 
MTved  from  these  ancient  times  being  composed  of 
bconse,  prore  in  our  opinion  that  where  tlie  word 
*brsss*  occun  in  Scripture,  except  where  it  refers 
to  an  ore,  such  as  Job  xxviiL  2  and  Deut  viii.  9,  it 
ihoold  be  translated  bronze  *'  {Metal  of  the  BibU, 
p.  66).  Arms  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16;  Job  xx.  24;  Ps. 
xriiL  84)  and  armor  (1  Sam.  xrii.  5,  6,  38)  were 
made  of  this  metaL  which  was  capable  of  being  so 
wronght  as  to  admit  of  a  keen  and  hard  edge. 
The  ^jptians  employed  It  in  cutting  the  hardest 
grmite.  The  Mexicans,  before  the  discovery  of  iron, 
** fiDund  a  substitute  in  an  afloj  of  tin  and  copper; 
and  with  toob  made  of  this  bronze  could  cut  not 
soly  metab,  but,  with  the  aid  of  a  siliceous  dust, 
the  hardest  substances,  as  basalt,  porphyry,  ame- 
thysts, and  emeralds  **  (Presoott,  Conq.  of  Mexico, 
eh.  5).  The  great  skill  attained  by  the  Egyptians 
ia  working  metals  at  a  rery  early  period  throws 
fight  upon  the  remarkable  fiieility  with  which  the 
braeCtes,  during  their  wanderings  in  the  desert, 
cbbonted  the  works  of  art  connected  with  the 
straetnrs  of  the  Tabemade,  for  which  great  ao- 
qoaintanee  with  metab  was  requisite.  In  the 
trsoUons  times  which  foDowed  their  entrance  into 
PldeiAlne  thb  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  lost, 
for  when  the  Tempb  was  built  the  metal-workers 
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Iron,  like  copper,  was  found  in  the  hilb  of  Pales- 
tine.  The  *<  iron  mountain ''  in  the  trans-Jordanic 
region  b  described  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  2), 
and  was  remarkabb  for  producing  a  particubr  kind 
of  pahn  (Mishna,  Svcca,  ed.  Dadis,  p.  182).  Iron 
OHMS  are  still  worked  by  the  inhabitanU  of  Ktfr 
iMadk  in  the  S.  of  the  valley  Zahardfd;  smelting 
works  are  found  at  SkemmMer,  8  hours  W.  of 
Bsalbek,  and  othen  in  the  oak-woods  at  Matbek 
(Bitter,  Erdkwtde,  xrii.  78,  201);  but  the  method 
CBipb;ed  b  the  simpbst  possible,  like  that  of  the 
dd  Samothradans,  and  the  iron  so  obtained  b 
chieiy  used  for  horw-shoes. 

Hn  and  bad  were  both  known  at  a  very  eariy 
period,  though  there  b  no  dbtinct  trace  of  them  in 
P^estine.  The  former  was  among  the  spoib  of  the 
Midiamtes  (Num.  xxxi.  22),  who  might  have  ob- 
tained it  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Pbcenician 
OBsrehants  (comp.  (Sen.  xxxviL  25,  36),  who  them- 
•dves  proemed  it  ton  Tarshish  (Ea.  xxvii.  12)  and 
the  tin  countries  of  the  west.  The  aUusions  to  it 
hi  tha  Old  Testament  principally  point  to  iU  ad- 
orixtare  with  the  ores  of  the  precMMU  metab  (b.  i. 
%;  Ex.  xxiL  18,  20).  It  must  hare  occurred  in 
tibs  eoaaporitkn  ol  bronxe:  the  Asiyrian  bowb  and 


a  A  brf»  eoOeetkm  of  these  wiU  bs  found  in  Obs- 
m  Pkitakgm  Sacra  (Ub.  tv.  tr.  8,  obt.  17),  together 
-vMh  a  itafular  Jewish  tradition  bearing  upon  the 
psIaL  The  auPt  sfaigalar  xendering,  perhaps,  b  that 
sT  A^ioUa,  x*'^*^  T^  vapaywytov,  ^  the  bridle  of  the 
~  Kt,*'  psrtiaps  with  some  rsforenoe  to  the  liriga- 


dishes  in  the  Britbh  Museum  are  fouiid  to  contain 
one  part  of  tin  to  teft  of  copper.  »  The  tin  was 
probably  obtained  from  PhcBnicia,  and  consequently 
that  used  in  the  bronies  in  the  British  Museum 
may  actually  hare  been  exported,  neariy  three 
thousand  years  ago,  firom  the  British  Isles  "  (Lay- 
ard,  Nin,  and  Bab,  p.  191). 

Antimony  (2  K.  ix.  30;  Jer.  iv.  80,  A.  V. 
<*  painting  *'),  in  the  form  of  powder,  was  used  by 
the  Hebrew  women,  like  the  hofd  of  the  Arabs,  for 
coloring  their  eyelids  and  eyebrows.     [Paint.] 

FurSier  information  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
upon  the  leveral  metab,  and  whatever  b  known  of 
the  metalluigy  of  the  Hebrews  will  be  discussed 
under  Mining.  W.  A.  W. 

•  METAPHORS  OF  PAUL.  (Games; 
James,  Epistle  of.] 

BCBTE^US  (Batnipovsi  [Aid.  Mcr^pous]). 
According  to  the  list  in  1  Esdr.  v.  17,  "  the  sons 
ofMeterus"  returned  with  ZorobabeL  There  b 
no  corresponding  name  in  the  lists  of  £xr.  ii.  and 
Neh.  viL,  nor  b  it  traoeabfe  hi  the  Vulgate. 

MBTHEG-AM'MAH  (rRJHH  ^SV^  [see 
bebw]:  riip  it^purfi4vfiyi  Ftwnum  <rt6W»),  a 
place  which  Darid  took  from  the  Philistines,  ap- 
parently in  hb  bst  war  with  them  (2  Sam.  vliL  1). 
In  the  parsllel  passi^  of  the  Chronicbs  (1  Chr. 
xviiL  1),  **  (jath  and  her  daughter-towns  "  b  sub- 
stituted for  Metheg  ha-Ammah. 

The  renderings  are  legion,  almost  each  transbtor 
having  hb  own;  <>  but  Uie  interpretations  may  be 
reduced  to  two:  !•  That  adopted  by  Gesenius 
{Thetaur.  113)  and  FUrst  {Handwb,  102  6),  in 
wliich  Ammah  b  taken  as  meaning  *'■  mother-city  " 
or  **metn>polb"  (comp.  2  Sam.  xx.  19),  and 
Metheg-ha- Ammah  **  the  bridb  of  the  mother-city  ** 
—  namely  of  Gath,  the  chief  town  of  the  Philistines. 
If  thb  b  correct,  the  expressbu  ^  daughter-towns  '* 
in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Chronicles  b  a 
closer  parallel,  and  more  characteristic,  than  it  ap- 
pean  at  first  sight  to  be.  2.  That  of  Ewakl 
(6'e#cA.  iiL  190),  who,  taking  Ammah  as  meaning 
the  ^  forearm,"  treats  the  words  as  a  metaphor  to 
express  the  perfect  manner  in  which  David  had 
smitten  and  humbled  hb  foes,  had  torn  the  bridb 
from  their  arm,  and  thus  broken  forever  the  do- 
minion with  which  they  curbed  Israel,  as  a  rider 
manages  hb  horse  by  the  rein  held  bst  on  hb 
arm. 

The  former  of  these  two  has  the  support  of  the 
parallel  passage  in  Chronicles;  and  it  b  no  valid 
ol^^ection  to  it  to  say,  as  Ewald  in  hb  note  to  the 
abore  passage  does,  that  (Sath  cannot  be  referred  to, 
because  it  had  its  own  king  still  in  the  days  of 
Solomon,  for  the  king  in  S(^mon*s  time  may  hare 
been,  and  probably  was,  tributary  to  brael,  as  the 
kings  <«on  thb  side  the  Euphrates"  (1  K.  iv.  24) 
were.  On  the  other  hand,  it  b  an  obrious  obJe> 
tbn  to  Ewakl's  interpretation  that  to  control  hb  . 
horse  a  rider  must  hoh!  the  bridb  not  on  hb  arm 
but  &st  m  hb  hand,  G. 

METHUSAEL  ( vHtTVTl}  man  of  Godx 
ViaBwiriXai  MaAuioil),  the  son  of  Mefaiyael, 

tkm  of  the  rich  dbtriot  in  whbh  Gath  was  situated. 
Aqoedueibderivwi  from  the  Ghakboversbn,  HTRflj, 
whteh  has  that  signlflcatioa  usongst  others.  AquUa 
adopts  a  simUar  rendering  In  the  ease  of  the  hill 
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ftmith  in  detoent  tnm  Cain,  and  fiUher  of  Lamedi 
(Gen.iy.  18).  .  A.  B. 

METHU'SELAH  (nblTVie,  man  of  off- 
^n-ing^  or  powiblj  man  of  a  dart: «  HaBovcAXa' 
Mathu$nla),  the  son  of  Enoch,  sixth  in  descent 
from  Seth,  and  father  of  Lameofa.  The  resembhmoe 
of  the  name  to  the  preceding,  on  which  (with  the 
coincidence  of  the  name  Lamech  in  the  next  gen- 
eration in  both  lines)  some  theories  hare  been 
formed,  seems  to  be  apparent  rather  than  real. 
The  life  of  Methusdah  is  fixed  by  Gen.  ▼.  27  at 
969  years,  a  period  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
patriarch,  and,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology, 
bringing  his  death  down  to  the  very  year  of  the 
Flood.  The  LXX.  reckoning  makes  him  die  six 
years  before  it;  and  the  Samaritan,  although 
shortening  his  life  to  720  years,  gives  the  same 
result  as  the  Hebrew.  [Chronology.]  Ou  the 
subject  of  Longevity,  see  Patriakchs.      A.  B. 

*  METE-YARD,  Lev.  xiz.  35.     [Msas- 

VRE.] 

MEU'NIM  (D'^Sn^t;  [kabitaiumy,  [Rom. 
Mcfi^i';  Vat]  n%trtnmti',  [FA.  Mffo-^rcivo/i;] 
Alex.  Mcc(»^:  Mwdm\  Neh.  vii.  52.  Elsewhere 
given  in  A.  vTas  Mehunim  and  Mehukims. 

MEZ'AHAB  (:in;^9    [see  bek>w]:   Moi- 

f'o6fi\  Alex.  M«Cooi3  in  Gen.,  but  omits  in  1  Chr.; 
in  Chr.,  Comp.  M(C<x^O  Mtzaab),  The  fiither 
of  Hatred  and  grandfather  of  Mehetabel,  .who 
was  wife  of  Hadar  or  Hadad,  the  last  named  king 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  89;  1  CTir.  i.  50).  His 
name,  which,  if  it  be  Hebrew,  signifies  "  waters  of 
gold,"  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation.  Jarchi 
renders  it,  ^  what  is  gold?  "  and  expbdns  it,  «*  he 
was  a  rich  man,  and  gold  was  not  valued  in  his 
eyes  at  alL"  Abarbanel  says  he  was  *'  rich  and 
great,  so  that  on  this  account  he  was  called  Meca- 
hab,  for  the  gold  was  in  his  house  as  water.*'  **  Hag- 
gaon  "  (writes  Aben  Esra)  <«  said  he  was  a  refiner 
of  gold,  but  others  said  that  it  pointed  to  those 
who  make  gold  from  brass."  The  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gum  of  course  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
punning  upon  the  name,  and  combined  the  explan- 
ations git-en  by  Jarchi  and  Haggaon.  The  latter 
part  of  Cten.  xxxri.  89  is  thus  rendered:  **the 
name  of  his  wife  was  Mehetabel,  daughter  of  Matred, 
the  daughter  of  a  refiner  of  gold,  who  was  wearied 

with  labor  (H^^Q,  matredA)  all  the  days  of  his 
life;  after  he  hacl  'eaten  and  was  filled,  he  turned 
and  said,  what  is  goki?  and  what  is  silver?  "  A 
somewhat  similar  paraphrase  b  given  in  the  Tar- 
gum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  except  that  it  is  there 
referred  to  Matred,  and  not  to  Mezahab.  The 
Arabic  Version  transhites  the  name  "  water  of  gold," 
which  must  have  been  from  the  Hebrew,  while  in 
the  Targum  of  Gnkelos  it  is  rendered  **a  refiner  of 
gold,"  as  in  the  QtuMttiontM  Hebraica  in  ParaUp., 


a  Thore  is  some  dlfflcolty  about  the  derivation  of 
this  name.    The  latter  portion  of  the  root  is  cortsinly 

nbt^  (from  nblT,  « to  send  "),  used  tor  a  «  mis- 
sile'" in  2  Chr.  xxxii.\  Joel  fl.  8,  and  for  a  ^  branch  " 
in  Cant.  Iv.  18,  Is.  xfl.  8.  The  former  portion  is  de- 
rived by  many  of  the  older  Hebraists  flrom  rVtD,  ^  to 
die,**  and  various  faiterpretatioDS  given  aeeordingly. 
^  in  Leusden^s  OnomastUonj  "  mortem  suaiu  mitit," 
^  mortis  suae  anna,**  etc.  Otheri  make  it  *<  lie  dies, 
•nd  it  [c. «.  the  Flood]  is  sent,"  supposing  it  dttier  a 


MIBSAM 

attributed  to  Jerome,  and  the  traditioRi  gii«B 
above  ;  which  seems  to  indicate  that  orig^aBy 
there  was  something  in  the  Hebrew  text,  now  want- 
ing, which  gave  rise  to  this  rendering,  and  of  which 

the  present  reading,  ^D,  m^,  is  an  abbreviation. 

W.  A.  W. 

MI'AMIN  OD^D  [ofi(Aert^AlAffi>d;orperh. 
ton  of  the  right  hand] :  Mca^y;  [Vat  FA.  Afi*- 
fuiv;]  Alex.  Mtofitfi:  Miamin).  1.  A  layman  of 
Israel  of  the  sons  of  Pftrosh,  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  and  put  her  away  at  the  lading  of 
Ezra  (F^.  z.  25).  He  U  called  Maelus  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  96. 

2.  (Omitted  in  Vat.  MS.,  [also  in  Rom.  Alex. 
FA.i;  FA.>]  Mcr>uK:  Miamin.)  A  priest  or  femay 
of  priests  who  went  up  fr>om  Babylon  with  Zerab- 
babel  (Neh.  xii.  5);  probably  the  same  as  MuAMia 
in  Keh.  x.  7.  In  Neh.  xiL  17  the  name  appears  in 
the  form  MnoAMiK. 

MIB^AB  (*^7?^  [cAoioe,and  hence  aoseii, 
Ifttt] :  Mf /9cuU ;  Alex-'Mo^op :  Mibahar).  «*  Mib- 
har  the  son  of  Haggeri  **  is  the  name  of  one  of 
David's  heroes  in  the  list  given  in  1  Chr.  xi.  The 
verse  (88)  in  which  it  occurs  appears  to  be  eorropi, 
for  in  the  corresponding  catalogue  of  2  Sam.  xziiL 
86  we  find,  instead  of  "  Mibharthe  son  of  Haggeri,** 
*'of  Zobah,  Bani  the  Gadite."     It  is  easy  to  see, 

if  the  ktter  be  the  true  reading,  how  ^"T^H  ^3^, 
Bani  Haggadi^  could  be  oompted  into  '^'^l'?*!?* 
btn^kaggeri;  and  '^'7!in  is  actually  the  reading 
of  three  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  in  1  Chr.,  as  wdl  as 
of  the  Syriac  and  Arab,  versions,  and  the  Taigum  of 
R.  Joseph.      But  that  '*  Mibhar '*  is  a  comiptko 

of  n^fen  (or  H3^»,  ace  to  some  MSS.\ 
mittitdbdh,  «' of  Zobah,**  as  Kennioott  {Dit$ert^  p. 
215)  and  Cappellufe  (CriL  Sacr.  i.  o.  5)  oondode, 
is  not  so  clear,  though  not  absolutely  impossible.  It 
wouU  seem  from  the  LXX.  of  2  Sam.,  where,  in- 
stead of  ^  Zobah  '*  we  find  iroAv8uyd(^<«s«  that 
both  readings  originally  oo-existed,  and  were  read 

by  the  LXX.  H^^H  nnyO,mibckar  hatsttM, 
(^choice  of  the  host."  If  ihh  were  the  case,  the 
verse  in  1  Chr.  wouM  stand  thus:  »' Igal  the  brother 
of  Nathan,  flower  of  the  host;  Bani  the  Gadite.*' 

W.  A.  W. 

MIB'SAM  (2^?'?,  tweet  odor,  Ges.:  Mmr- 
trdfi;  [in  1  Chr.,  Vat  Mcuro^  Alex.  Mnficav^ 
AM.  Mafiffdfii]  Mabrnm),  L  A  son  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  XXV.  18;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned. The  signification  of  his  name  has  led  some 
to  propose  an  identification  of  the  tribe  sprung 
from  him  with  some  one  of  the  Abrahamic  tribes 
settled  in  Arabia  aromatifera,  and  a  connection  with 
the  baitam  of  Arabia  is  suggested  (Bunsen,  Bibtl- 


name  given  afterwards  flrom  tiie  event,  or  one  given 
in  prophetic  foresight  by  Sooeh.    The  later  Hebraists 

(see  Oes.  I.ex.)  derive  it  fttsn  ^D,  ^m  coostrucUve 

fonn  of  rV^f  "  man,*'  the  obsolete  singular,  of  wlUoh 

the  plural  D^rjQ  is  found.  This  gives  one  or  otiier 
of  the  interprstations  in  the  text  We  can  on\y  deelds 
between  them  (if  at  aU)  by  'sternal  probabiUty,  wbkh 
seems  to  incline  to  the  f 
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mif  KaliKh,  Gm,  483).  The  litiifttkni  oT  Mek- 
keh  it  veil  admpied  for  his  settlemeDtt,  turrouuded 
M  It  b  bj  tnoes  of  other  Tnhmedite  tribei;  never- 
tbdeii  the  ideatiftcatkMi  eeemt  fimciful  and  fiu*- 
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S.  [Hafioff dfi;  Alex.  Ma$aaw:  MapsamJ]  A 
no  of  Simeon  (1  Clir.  iT.  25),  perhaps  named  after 
Uw  lahmariite  Hibeam,  for  one  of  his  brofchen  was 
Dsoied  MiaHMA,  as  was  one  of  those  of  the  older 

E.  a  P. 


HIB'ZAB  O^P  [firhtit]:  in  Gen. 
M9(ip;  m  1  Chr.,  Bafifrdp;  [Vat  Ma{ap;]  Alex. 
Ua$^:  MaUnr),  One  of  the  phjLuxshs  or 
»dakes"  of  Edom  (1  Chr.  L  53)  or  Esau  (Gen. 
xxzvi  43)  after  the  death  of  Uadad  or  Hadar. 
Thej  are  said  to  be  enamerated  **  aocording  to  their 
Mttiwnenti  in  the  hmd  of  their  possession;  **  and 
Knobet  {GtntaU)^  understanding  Mibsar  (lit  "  for- 
tress *')  as  the  name  of  a  place,  has  attempted  to 
identity  it  with  the  n>ckjr  fostness  of  Petra,  "  the 

itnog  dtj  "  ("^39  "»^y,  **r  miWirtr,  Ps.  cviU. 
10;  eomp.  Ps.  Is.*  9),  •«  the  cliff;**  the  chasms  of 
whisfa  were  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Edomites 
(J«r.  xlix.  16;  Obad.  3).  W.  A.  W. 

MI'GAH     (nyD,    but   in   TV.   1  and  4, 

^p^y  i.  e.  Midlydiu  [who  it  tike  Jehovah] : 
MiXaW,  but  [Vat]  once  [or  more,  Mai]  Mci- 
yiMr;  Alex.  Mcixo*  hut  once  [twice]  M<xa' 
Mickat^  Micha\  an  Israelite  whose  familiar  story 
is  prtiuml  in  the  xviith  and  x>-iiith  chapters  of 
Judges.  That  it  is  so  preserved  would  seem  to  be 
Mrtng  to  Micah*s  accidental  connection  with  the 
solony  of  Danttes  who  left  the  originkl  seat  of  their 
tribe  to  conquer  and  found  a  new  Dan  at  Laish  — 
a  most  happj  accident,  for  it  has  been  the  means 
flf  famishing  us  with  a  picture  of  the  **  interior  " 
of  a  private  Israelite  fiunil/  of  the  rural  districts, 
vhieh  in  man  j  respects  stands  quite  alone  in  the 
•acred  Tecords,  and  has  probablj  no  parallel  in  any 
fiterstore  of  equal  age.o 

But  apart  from  this  the  narrative  has  several 
pants  of  special  interest  to  studenU  of  Biblical  his- 
torr  in  the  information  which  it  aflbrds  as  to  the 
endition  of  the  nation,  of  the  members  of  which 
Mkih  was  probably  an  average  specimen. 

We  see  (L)  how  completely  some  of  the  most 
nfemn  and  characteristic  enactments  of  the  Law 
had  beoome  a  dead  letter.  Micah  was  evidently  a 
devout  believer  in  Jehovah.  While  the  Danites  in 
their  communications  use  the  general  term  Elohim^ 
«God*'  (««ask  oounsel  of  God,"  xviii.  5;  <'God 
it  into  your  hands,"  ver.  10),  with 


•  *  For  DIM  of  Stanlej^s  finest  sketohes  (drawn  out  of 
the  toddoota  rriatiag  to  this  BUoah),  see  his  Jewish 
Omtk^  L  327-882.  The  fragment  Is  invaluable  as  an 
■totiaikm  of  Ch«  soda!  and  nllgloas  coodidon  of  the 
BAieviita  that  rode  age.  Nothing  so  primiUve  In  Greek 
«r  tn—u  Utentore  reveals  to  us  <*  such  details  of  the 
IrivaiB  UfB "  of  Uiooe  nations.  Vor  some  of  the  prao- 
Una  IneUngs  of  this  aingalar  ep&iode  for  all  thnes, 
■n  BMiop  HjUI's  OnUtmptatiotu^  bk.  x.  6.  H. 

^  One  of  a  thoampd  eases  in  whieh  the  pdnt  of  the 
■Bteoee  te  lost  1^  the  tnnslatlon  of  «<  Jehovah  "  by 
"fteUan.^ 

*  It  does  not  aeem  at  aU  elear  that  the  words 
'suten  iange**  and  ''graven  Image"  aoenxately  ex- 
^m  the  orlglaal  wonts  Pud  and  Ma$Mcah,  (Idol, 
•L  i.  p.  mt]  As  the  Hohrew  text  now  stands,  the 
'graviQ  iange  "  onlj  was  eanied  off  to  Lakh,  and  the 
'  I  beUnd  with  moah  (xvift.  ao, 


Micah  and  his  household  the  case  is  quite  difierent 
ms  one  anxiety  is  to  ei\joy  the  fovor  of  Jehovah  ^ 
(xviL  13);  the  formub  of  blessing  used  by  his 
mother  and  his  priest  invokes  the  same  awful  name 
(xviL  2,  xvilL  6);  and  yet  so  completely  ignorant 
is  he  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah,  that  the  mode  which 
he  adopts  of  honoring  Him  is  to  make  a  molten 
and  a  graven  image,  teraphim  or  images  of  domestic 
gods,  tmd  to  set  up  an  unauthori^  priesthood, 
first  in  his  own  family  (xvii.  5),  and  then  in  the 
person  of  a  Levite  not  of  the  priestly  line  (ver.  12)— 
thus  disobeying,  in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  the 
second  of  the  Ten  Gommandments,  and  the  provis- 
ions for  the  priesthood  —  both  laws  which  lay  in 
a  peculiar  manner  at  the  root  of  the  religious  ex- 
istence of  the  nation.  Gideon  (viii.  27)  had  estab- 
lished an  ephod ;  but  here  was  a  whole  chapel  of 
idols,  a  «( house  of  gods  **  (xvii.  5),  and  all  dedicated 
to  Jehovah. 

(2.)  The  story  also  throws  a  light  on  ^e  con- 
dition of  the  Levites.  They  were  indeed  "  divided 
in  Jacob  and  scattered  in  Israel  *'  in  a  more  literal 
sense  than  that  prediction  is  usually  taken  to  con- 
tarn.  Here  we  have  a  Levite  belonging  to  Beth- 
lehem-judah,  a  town  not  allotted  to  the  Levites,  and 
with  which  they  had,  as  for  as  we  know,  no  con- 
nection ;  next  wandering  forth,  with  the  worid 
before  him,  to  take  up  his  abode  wherever  he  couU 
find  a  residence;  then  undertaking,  without  hesita- 
tion, and  for  a  mere  pittance,  the  charge  of  Micah*s 
idol-ehapel;  ami  Ustly,  carrying  off  the  property 
of  his  master  and  benefactor,  and  becoming  the 
first  priest  to  another  sptem  of  fiilse  worship,  one 
too  in  which  Jehovah  had  no  par^  and  which 
ulthnately  bore  an  important  share  in  the  disrup- 
tion of  Uie  two  kingdoms.*' 

But  the  transaction  becomes  still  more  remark- 
able when  we  consider  (3.)  that  this  was  no  obscure 
or  ordinary  Le\ite.  He  befonged  to  the  chief 
fomily  in  the  tribe,  nay,  we  may  say  to  the  chief 
family  of  the  nation,  for  though  not  himself  a 
priest,  he  was  ck)flely  allied  to  fie  priestly  house, 
and  was  the  grandson  of  no  less  a  person  than  the 
great  Moses  himself.  For  the  "Manasseh**  in 
xviii.  30  is  nothing  else  than  an  alteration  of 
'*  Mosai.'*  to  shield  that  venerable  name  from  the 
discredit  which  such  a  descendant  would  cast  upon 
it  [MANA88EH,  vol.  U.  p.  1776  rt.]  In  this  fact 
we  possibly  have  the  expkmation  of  the  much- 
debated  passage,  xviii.  3:  ^they  knew  the  voice'' 
of  the  young  man  the  Levite.**  The  grandson  oi 
the  Lawgiver  was  not  unlikely  to  be  personally 
known  to  the  Danites;  when  they  heard  his  voice 
(whether  hi  casual  speech  or  hi  k>ud  devotion  we 


a) ;  oomp.  18).  True  the  LXX.  add  the  molten  image 
hi  ver.  20,  but  In  ver.  80  they  agree  with  the  Hebrew 
text 

d  Vp  -  Tolce.  The  explanation  of  J.  D.  Mi- 
ehaelis  {BAd  fikr  UmgtUkrUn)  Is  that  thej  remarked 
that  he  dkl  not  speak  with  the  aoeent  of  the  Bphrahn 
ites.  But  Qeoenius  r^ts  this  notion  as  repacnant 
alike  to  ^  the  expression  and  the  connection,"  and 
adopts  the  explai^Uon  given  atwve  ( Gt$ch.  tier  fubr. 
-S*>ra«*«,§16,2,p.66). 

•  Professor  Gassel  (BirhUr  und  AiKA,  p.  161)  offers 
anothw  explanation  of  this  ^  voice."  He  understands 
that  it  was  the  sornkd  of  the  bells  attached  to  the 
Levite*s  sacerdotal  vestmentt,  whIeh  notified  the  heanv* 
of  his  entering  the  sanctuary  for  worship.  See  la, 
xxvlil.  85.  H. 
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m  not  told)  they  recognized  it,  and  their  inquiriei 
ai  to  who  brought  him  hither,  what  he  did  there, 
and  what  he  liad  there,  were  hi  this  case  the  eager 
questions  of  old  aoquointances  long  separated. 

(4.)  The  narrative  gives  us  a  most  vivid  idea  of 
the  terrible  anarchy  in  which  the  coimtry  was 
pUoed,  when  '*  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and 
every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes," 
and  shows  how  urgently  necessary  a  central  au- 
thority had  become.  A  body  of  six  hundred  men 
completely  armed,  besides  the  train  of  thdr  fiunUies 
and  cattle,  traverses  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  not  on  any  mission  for  the  rukr  or  the  nation, 
as  on  later  occasions  (2  Sam.  ii.  12,  (be.,  xz.  7, 14), 
but  simply  for  their  private  ends.  Entirely  disre- 
garding the  righu  of  private  property,  they  burst 
in  wherever  they  please  along  their  route,  and  plun- 
dering the  valuables  and  carrying  off  persons,  reply 
to  all  remonstrances  by  taunts  and  threats.  The 
Turldsh  rule,  to  which  the  same  district  has  now 
the  misfortune  to  be  subjected,  can  hardly  be  worse. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  startling  to  our  Western 
minds  —  accustomed  to  associate  the  blessings  of 
order  with  religion  —  to  observe  bow  religious  were 
these  Uwless  freebooters :  <*  Do  ye  know  that  in 
these  houses  the!^e  is  an  ephod,  and  teraphim,  and 
a  graven  image,  and  a  molten  image  ?  Now  there- 
fore consider  what  ye  have  to  do"  (xviii.  14), 
<*  Hold  thy  peace,  and  go  with  us,  and  be  to  us  a 
fsther  and  a  priest "  {ib.  19). 

As  to  the  date  of  these  interesting  events,  the 
narrative  gives  us  no  direct  mformation  beyond  the 
&ct  that  it  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  mon- 
archy; but  we  may  at  least  infer  that  it  was  also 
before  the  time  of  Samson,  becaiwe  in  this  nar- 
rative (xviii.  12)  we  meet  with  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Mahaneh-dan,  a  place  which  already  bore 
that  name  in  Samson's  childhood  (xiii.  25,  where 
it  is  transUted  in  the  A.  Y.  "  the  camp  of  Dan  "). 
That  the  Danites  had  opponents  to  their  establish- 
ment in  their  proper  territory  before  the  Philistines 
enter  the  field  is  erident  from  Judg.  i.  34.  Josephus 
entirely  omits  the  story  of  Ificah,  but  hb  pboes  the 
narrati\-e  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine,  and  the 
destruction  of  Gibeah  (chaps,  xix.,  xx.,  xxi.)  —  a 
document  generally  recognized  as  part  of  the  same  ** 
mih  the  story  of  Micah,  and  that  document  by  a 
difiisrent  hand  to  the  previous  portions  of  the  book 
—  at  the  very  beghming  of  bis  account  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  before  Deborah  or  even  Ehud. 
(See  AnL  v.  2,  $  8-12.)  The  writer  is  not  aware 
that  this  arrangement  has  been  found  in  any  MS. 
of  the  Hebrew  or  LXX.  text  of  the  book  of  Judges; 
but  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  Josephus  has  a  cer- 
tain weight,  especially  considering  the  accuracy  of 
that  writer  when  his  interests  or  pr^udioes  are  not 
concerned ;  and  it  b  supported  by  the  mention  of 
Phinehas  the  grandson  of  Aaron  in  xx.  28.  An 
argument  against  the  date  beuig  before  the  time 
of  Deborah  b  drawn  by  Bertheau  (p.  197)  ftom  the 
fiict  that  at  that  time  the  north  of  Palestine  was  ui 
the  possession  of  the  Canaanltes — "  Jabin  king  of 
Canaan,  who  rdgned  in  Uacor,"  in  the  immediate 


a  The  proofli  ct  this  are  given  by  Bertheau  In  his 
Jommeatary  on  the  Book  in  the  Kung*/.  exeg 
iftmd».  (lit.  §2;  p.  192). 

b  zviit.  1.  It  wUl  be  observed  that  the  wctds  "aU 
tiMir  "  are  interpobiled  by  onr  tianslaton. 

'  The  fuU  form  of  the  name  is  ^n^;pNp,  JkfleftyAM, 

•  who  is  like  Jehovah,**  which  is  found  hi  2  Ohr. 
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neighboihood  of  Laish.  The  records  of  the  southeni 
Dan  are  too  scanty  to  permit  of  our  fixing  the  data 
from  the  statement  that  the  Danites  hi^  not  yet 
entered  on  their^  aUotmeut  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
aUotroent  specified  in  Josh.  xix.  40-48.  But  that 
statement  strengthens  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
from  other  passages,  that  these  lists  in  Joshua  con 
tain  the  towns  aJlotiedf  out  not  therefore  necessarily 
poisessed  by  the  various  tribes.  **  Divide  the  land 
first,  in  confidence,  and  then  possess  it  afterwards,** 
seems  to  be  the  principle  implied  in  such  passage* 
as  Josh.  xiu.  7  (comp.  1);  xix.  49,  51  (LXX.  **u> 
they  went  to  take  possession  of  the  land  *'). 

The  date  of  the  record  itself  may  periiape  be 
more  neariy  arrived  at.  Hiat,  on  the  one  haiid,  it 
was  after  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  is  evident 
from  the  references  to  the  ante-monarehieal  timei 
(xviii.  1,  xix.  1,  xxi.  25);  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  perhaps  infer  fhmi  the  name  of  Bethlehem 
being  given  as  »  Bethlehem-Judah,*'  —  that  it  was 
before  the  fome  of  Darid  had  confetred  on  it  ft 
notoriety  which  would  render  any  such  affix  un- 
necessary. The  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
the  house  of  God  m  Shiloh  (xviii.  31)  seems  also  to 
point  to  the  eariy  part  of  Soul's  reign,  before  the 
incursions  of  the  Philistines  had  made  it  necessary 
to  remove  the  Tabernacle  and  Ephod  to  Nob,  in 
the  ricinity  <tf  Gibeah,  Saul's  head-quarters.    G. 

MFOAH  (nj>D,  n'»y»,«  Cethib,  Jcr. 
xxri.  18  [toko  as  Jehovah]  ;  Mtxcdasi  [FA.  ia 
Jer.  M<x<ar;  Vat.  in  Mic.  Mtixatasi]  Miehaas), 
The  sixth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  accord* 
ing  to  the  arrangement  in  our  present  canon;  in 
the  LXX.  he  is  pbuxsd  third,  after  Hoaea  and 
Amos.  To  distinguish  him  from  Micaiah  the  son 
of  Imkh,  the  contemporary  of  El\jah,  he  is  called 
the  MoRASTHTFE,  that  is,  a  native  of  Moresbeth, 
or  some  pUu»  of  similar  name,  which  Jerome  and 
Eusebius  call  Morasthi  and  identify  with  a  small 
village  near  Eleutheropolis  to  the  east,  where  for- 
merly the  prophet's  tomb  was  shown,  but  which  in 
the  days  of  Jerome  had  been  succeeded  by  a  church 
(EpiL  Paula,  c  6).  As  little  is  known  of  the 
dicumstances  of  Micah's  life  as  of  many  of  the 
other  prophets.  Pseudo-Epiphanius  (Op.  ii.  p. 
245)  makes  him,  contrary  to  all  probabifity,  oi  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim;  and  besides  confounding  him 
with  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  who  lived  man 
than  a  century  before,  he  betrays  additional  ig»>> 
nuice  in  describing  Ahab  as  Ung  of  Judah.  For 
rebuking  this  monareh's  son  and  successor  Jehoram 
for  his  impieties,  Bficah,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was  thrown  firom  a  precipice,  and  burie^ 
at  Mora;thi  in  his  own  country,  hud  by  the  ceme- 
tery of  Enakim  (*Eva««(u,  a  place  which  apparently 
exists  only  in  the  LXXT  of  Mic  i.  10),  wher«  his 
sepulchre  was  still  to  be  seen.  The  Chronlcon 
Paschale  (p.  148  c)  tells  the  same  tale.  Another 
ecclesiastical  tradition  relates  that  the  remains  ci 
Habakkuk  and  Micah  were  revealed  in  a  vision  to 
Zebennus  bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  near  a  place  caOed  Beratli- 


xiB.  2,  xvlL  7.  This  Is  abbreviated  to  nTP^Q, 
Jlli£ayMft,m  Jndg. zviL  1, 4;  stm ftirtlMr to  W.^D, 
M»e&yMft  (Jer.  zxxvi.  U),  rPf '^D,  JfiedyM  a  K. 
xxU.  18);  and  finally  to  H^Np,  JHIcM,  or  H^'^Q 
MleA  (2  8am.  ix.  12). 
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alia,  wliidi  ii  appamtly  s  oorruption  of  MmitM 
(Soeomen,  H.  E,  viL  39;  Nbepbonu,  J7.  E,  xU. 
M).  The  prophet's  tomb  wu  called  by  the  in- 
habitants Nephtametmama^  which  Soasomen  renders 

The  perbd  during  which  Micah  exercised  the 
prophetical  oflke  is  stated,  in  the  superscription  to 
luB  prophecies,  to  hare  extended  over  the  reigns  of 
Jotlism,  Ahax,  and  Heiekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  giving 
thus  a  maximum  limit  of  69  years  (b.  c.  756-697), 
from  the  aceession  of  Jotham  to  the  death  of  Heee- 
kiah,  and  a  minimum  limit  of  16  years  (b.  c.  742- 
726),  from  the  death  of  Jotham  to  the  accession  of 
Hesduah.  In  either  case  he  would  be  contem- 
porary with  Hosea  and  Amos  during  part  of  their 
ministry  in  Israel,  and  with  baiah  in  Judah.  Ac- 
eording  to  Rabbinical  tradition  he  tnmsmitted  to 
the  prophets  Joel,  Nahum,  and  Habakkuk,  and  to 
Scrsbh  the  priest,  the  mysteries  of  the  Kabbala, 
which  he  had  reoraved  from  Isaiah  (B.  David  Ganz, 
fjesMidb  Datid),  and  by  SynceUus  {Ckrcnogr.  p. 
199  c)  he  is  enumerated  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  as 
eontemporary  with  Hosea,  Jod,  Iniah,  and  Oded. 
With  respect  to  one  of  his  pn^>hecies  (iii.  13)  it  is 
distinctly  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Heiekiah  (Jer. 
nvL  18)v  and  was  probably  delivered  before  the 
great  passover  wliich  inaugurated  the  reformation 
fa  Judah.  The  date  of  the  others  must  be  deter- 
BiiBed,  if  at  all,  by  internal  eridenoe,  and  the  periods 
to  wliich  they  axe  assigned  are  therefore  necessarily 
coigeeturaL  Reasons  will  be  given  hereafter  for 
eoBsklering  that  none  are  falter  than  the  sixth  year 
of  Hesekiah.  BerthoUt,  indeed,  positively  denies 
that  any  of  the  prophecies  can  be  referred  to  the 
mgn  of  HezekUh,  and  assigns  the  two  earlier  of 
the  four  postioM  into  which  he  divides  the  book  to 
the  time  of  Abac,  and  the  two  kter  to  that  of 
Mansssah  {Ehdeitmtg,  §  411),  because  the  idolatry 
vhidi  prevailed  in  their  reigns  is  therein  denounced. 
Bet  in  the  &ee  of  the  superscription,  the  genuine- 
nesi  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  question,  and 
of  the  alhiabn  in  Jer  xxvi.  18,  Bertholdt's  con- 
jecture cannot  be  aDowed  to  have  much  weight. 
The  time  assigned  to  the  prophecies  by  the  only 
finct  evidence  which  we  possess,  agrees  so  weU 
with  their  contents  that  it  may  iairiy  be  accepted 
ss  eocrect.  Why  any  discrepancy  should  be  peiv 
cdved  between  the  statement  in  Jeremiah,  that 
**llieah  the  Morasthite  prophesied  in  the  days  of 
Haekiah  king  of  Judah,*'  and  the  title  of  his  book 
vhidi  tdls  us  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  eame  to 
hha  «*  in  the  d*ys  of  Jotham,  Afaesx,  and  Heoekiah,*' 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  The  former  does  not 
liait  the  period  of  Mkah*s  prophecy,  and  at  most 
sppGcs  only  to  the  passage  to  which  direct  allusion 
is  BMde.  A  eonfiiskm  appears  to  have  existed  hi 
the  oands  of  those  who  see  in  the  prophecy  hi  its 
praeat  form  a  connected  whole,  between  the  actual 
delivery  of  the  several  portions  of  it,  and  theur  ool- 
feetion  and  transcription  into  one  book.  In  the 
csK  of  Jeremiah  we  know  that  he  dicUted  to 
Bvueh  the  prophecies  which  he  had  delivered  in 
the  btcrval  between  the  13th  year  of  Josiah  and 
ths  4th  of  Jehoiakim,  and  that,  when  thus  oom- 
■iUed  to  writing,  they  were  read  before  the  people 
«  ths  fost  day  (Jer.  xxxri.  2,  4^  6).  There  is 
Mason  to  believe  that »  similar  process  took  pkoe 
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«  Kaobel  {PngthtiumMt,  U.  §  20)  faaacloas  thai  the 
pMfhedM  wtiMi  nnahi  brioog  to  tha  ttaneor  Uase- 
lUhfSod  that  those  delivered  UDder  Jotham  and  Ahas 


with  the  prophedes  of  Amos.  It  is,  therefore,  ood> 
cei\'able,  to  say  the  least,  that  certain  portions  of 
Micah*8  prophecy  may  have  been  uttered  in  the 
reigns  of  Jotham  and  Ahas,  and  for  the  probability 
of  this  there  is  strong  internal  eridence,  while  they 
were  collected  as  a  whole  in  the  reign  of  UeMkiab 
and  committed  to  writing.  Caspari  {Micha^  p.  78) 
sogtrests  that  the  book  thus  written  may  have  beeA 
read  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  whole 
people,  on  s<mie  great  fiut  or  festival  day,  and  that 
this  circumstance  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
the  elders  of  the  land  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim, 
when  they  appealed  to  the  impunity  which  Micah 
enjoyed  tmder  Hezekiah.o  It  is  evident  from  Mie. 
i.  6,  that  the  section  of  the  prophecy  in  which  that 
verse  occurs  must  have  bem  delivered  before  the 
destruction  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  which  took 
pkoe  in  the  6th  year  of  Hesekiah  (ch*.  b.  o.  722), 
and,  connecting  the  **  high-places "  mentioned  in 
i.  5  with  those  which  existed  in  Jndah  in  the  reigns 
of  Abas  (2  K.  xvi.  4;  3  Chr.  xxviii.  4,  25)  and 
Jotham  (2  K.  xv.  35),  we  may  be  justified  in  assign- 
ing ch.  L  to  the  time  of  one  of  these  monarchs, 
probably  the  latter;  although,  if  cb.  ii.  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  section  to  which  ch.  L  belongs, 
the  utter  corruption  and  demoralization  of  the 
people  there  depicted  agree  better  with  what  his- 
tory tells  us  of  the  times  of  Ahas.  Caspari  main- 
tains Uiat  of  the  two  parallel  passages,  Biic  iv.  1-5, 
Is.  ii.  2-5,  the  former  is  the  original  and  the  latter 
bdougs  to  the  times  of  Uzaiah  and  Jotham.^  The 
denuncMtion  of  the  horses  and  chariou  of  Judah 
(v.  10)  is  appropriate  to  the  state  <^  the  country 
under  Jotham,  after  the  long  and  prosperous  reign 
of  Uzsiah,  by  whom  the  military  strength  of  the 
people  had  been  greatly  devek>p(Bd  (2  Chr.  xxri. 
11-15,  xxrii.  4-6).  Compare  Is.  ii.  7,  which  be- 
longs to  the  same  period.  Again,  the  forms  in 
which  idohttry  manilested  itself  in  the  reign  of 
Ahas  oonespond  with  those  which  are  threatened 
with  destruction  in  liKc  v.  12^14,  and  the  allusions 
in  vi.  16  to  the  <- statutes  of  Omri,"  and  the  <•  works 
of  the  house  of  Ahab "  seem  directly  pointed  at 
the  king,  of  whom  it  !■  expressly  said  that  "  he 
walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel "  (2  K. 
xvL  8).  It  is  impossible  in  (kaling  with  internal 
evidence  to  assert  positively  that  the  inferences 
deduced  from  it  are  correct;  but  in  the  present 
instance  they  at  least  establish  a  probability,  that 
in  pfau»ng  the  period  of  Micah's  prophetical  activity 
between  the  times  of  Jotham  and  Hesekiah  the 
superscription  is  oorrect.  In  the  first  years  of 
Hesekiah's  reign  the  idoUtry  which  prevailed  hi 
the  time  of  Ahaz  was  not  eradicated,  and  in  assign- 
ing the  date  of  Micah's  prophecy  to  this  period 
thoie  b  no  anachronism  in  the  allusions  to  idok- 
trous  practices.  Maurer  contends  that  ch.  L  was 
written  not  long  before  the  taking  of  Samaria,  but 
the  3d  and  following  chapters  he  pbees  in  the 
interral  between  the  destniction  of  Samaria  and 
the  time  that  Jerusalem  was  menaced  by  the  army 
of  Sennacherib  in  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah.  But 
the  passages  which  he  quotes  in  support  of  his 
conclusion  (iii.  12,.  iv.  9,  ^bc,  v.  5,  Ac.,  vi.  9,  <&o., 
vii.  4,  12,  &a,)  do  not  appear  to  be  more  suitable 
to  that  period  than  to  the  first  yean  of  Hezekiah, 
while  the  context  in  many  cases  requires  a  still 

h  Mio.  iv.  1-4  may  possibly,  as  Bwald  and  othen 
have  suggested,  be  a  portion  of  an  older  prophecy  car- 
rent  at  the  time,  which  was  adopted  both  by  Mkah 
and  Isahth  (Is.  11.  %A). 
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BMlier  date.  In  the  wrangemeDt  adopted  by  Wells 
(pref.  to  Hicah,  $  iv.-vi.)  ch.  i.  was  delivered  in 
the  conteniponry  reigns  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah 
«nd  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel;  ii.  1  -  iv.  8  in  those 
of  Ahaz,  Pekah,  and  Hosea;  iii.  12  being  assigned 
to  the  bst  year  of  Ahax,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
book  to  the  reign  of  Heaekiah. 

But,  at  whatever  time  the  several  prophecies 
were  first  delivered,  they  appear  in  their  present 
form  as  an  organic  whole,  marked  by  a  certain 
regularity  of  devebpment.  Three  set^ons,  omit- 
ting the  superscription,  are  introduced  by  the  same 

phrase,  ^37t^tl7>  **  ^^^^  7®t"  u^^  represent  three 
natural  divisions  of  the  prophecy  —  i.,  ii.,  iii.  -v., 
vi.  -  vii.  —  each  commencing  with  rebukes  and 
threatenings  and  ckwiug  with  a  promise.  The  first 
section  opens  with  a  magnificent  description  of  the 
coming  of  Jehovah  to  judgment  for  the  sins  and 
idoUtries  of  Israel  and  Judah  (i.  2-4),  and  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  Scunaria  (5-9)  by  the 
Judge  Himself.  The  prophet,  whose  sympathies 
are  strong  with  Judah,  and  especially  with  the 
lowknds  which  gave  him  birth,  sees  the  danger 
which  threatens  his  country,  and  traces  in  imi^- 
nation  the  devastating  march  of  the  Assyrian  con- 
querors fix>m  Samaria  onward  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
south  (i.  9-16).  The  impending  punishment  sug- 
gests its  cause,  and  the  prophet  denounces  a  woe 
upon  the  people  generally  for  the  corruption  and 
violence  which  were  rife  among  them,  and  upon 
the  fiilse  prophets  who  led  them  astray  by  pander- 
ing to  their  appetites  and  luxury  (ii.  1-11).  The 
sentence  of  captiWty  is  passed  upon  them  (10)  but 
is  followed  instantly  by  a  promise  of  rertoration 
and  triumphant  return  (il.  12,  13).  The  second 
section  is  addressed  especially  to  the  princes  and 
heads  of  the  people,  their  a\*arioe  and  rapacity  are 
rebuked  in  strong  terms,  and  as  they  have  been 
deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  suppliants  for  justice,  they 
too  «  shall  cry  unto  Jehovah,  but  He  will  not  bear 
them*'  (iii.  1-4).  The  fiUse  propheto  who  had 
deceived  others  should  themselves  -  be  deceived  : 
"the  sun  shall  go  down  over  the  prophets,  and 
the  day  shall  be  dark  over  them"  (iii.  6).  For 
this  perversion  of  justice  and  right,  and  the  covet- 
ousnees  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  judged  for 
reward,  of  the  priests  who  taught  for  hire,  and  of 
the  prophets  who  divined  for  money,  Zion  should 
**  be  ploughed  as  a  field,"  and  the  mountain  of  the 
Temple  become  like  the  uncultivated  woodland 
heights  (iii.  9-12).  But  the  threatening  is  again 
succeeded  by  a  promise  of  restoration,  and. in  the 
gfories  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  the  prophet  loses 
sight  of  the  desobttioii  which  should  befall  his 
cowitry.  Instead  of  the  temple  mountain  covered 
with  the  wild  growth  of  the  forest,  he  sees  the 
mountain  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  established  on 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  nations  flowing  like 
rivers  unto  it.  The  reign  of  peace  is  inaugurated 
by  the  recall  ftx>m  Captivity,  and  Jehovah  sits  as 
king  in  Zion,  having  destroyed  the  nations  who 
had  rejoiced  in  her  overthrow.  The  predkstions  in 
this  section  form  the  climax  of  the  book,  and 
Ewald  arranges  them  in  four  strophes,  consisting 
of  <rom  seven  to  eight  verses  each  (iv.  1-8,  iv.  9- 
y.  2,  v.  3-0,  y.  10-15),  with  the  exception  of  the 
last,  which  is  shorter,  and  in  which  the  prophet 
reverts  to  the  point  whence  he  started:  all  objects 


•  Bwald  -DOW  maintains  that  Mle.  vi.,  vii.  is  by 
uiothsr  hand  ;  probably  written  in  the  course  of  the 
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of  politic  and  idolatrous  confidence  must  be  n> 
moved  before  the  grand  consummation.  In  the 
last  section  (n.,  vii.)  Jehovah,  by  a  bold  poetical 
figure,  is  represented  as  holding  a  controversy  with 
his  people,  pleading  with  them  in  justification  of 
his  conduct  towards  them  and  the  reasonableneBs 
of  his  requimnents.  The  dialogue  form  in  wfaiefa 
chap.  vi.  is  cast  renders  the  picture  very  draniatie 
and  striking.  In  vi.  3-5  Jdiovah  speaks;  the 
inquiry  of  the  people  follows  in  ver.  6,  indicating 
their  entire  ign<nimoe  of  what  was  required  of 
them ;  their  inquU-y  is  met  by  the  almost  impatient 
r^inder,  «'Will  Jehovah  be  pleased  with  thoo- 
sands  of  rams,  with  myriads  of  torrents  of  oil?" 
The  still  greater  sacrifice  suggested  by  the  people, 
"  Shall  I  give  my  firstborn  for  my  transgression  ?  " 
calls  forth  the  definition  of  their  true  duty,  <«  to 
do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thdr  God."  How  br  they  had  fiOlen  abort 
of  this  requirement  is  shown  in  what  follows  (9-12), 
and  judgment  is  pronounced  upon  them  (13-16). 
The  prophet  acknowledges  and  bewails  the  justice 
of  the  sentence  (vii.  1-6),  the  people  in  repentaaee 
patiently  look  to  God,  confident  that  their  prayer 
will  be  heavd  (7-10),  and  an  reassured  by  the 
promise  of  deliverance  announced,  as  following  their 
punishment  (11-13),  by  the  prophet,  who  in  his 
turn  presents  his  petition  to  Jehovah  for  the*resto- 
ration  of  his  people  (14, 15).  The  whole  conclndei 
with  a  triumphal  song  of  joy  at  the  great  deliver- 
ance, like  that  fix>m' Egypt,  which  Jehovah  will 
achieve,  and  a  full  acknowledgment  of  his  mercy 
and  fiuthAdnees  to  his  promises  (16-20).  The 
last  verse  is  reproduced  in  the  song  of  Zadiarias 
(Luke  i.  72,  78).« 

The  predictions  uttered  by  Micah  relate  to  the 
Uivasions  of  Shalmaneser  (i.  6-8;  2  K.  xvii.  4,  6) 
and  Sennacherib  (i.  9-16;  2  K.  xviii.  13),  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  (Ui.  12,  vii.  18),  the  Cap- 
tivity m  Babyfon  (iv.  10),  the  return  (iv.  1-8,  viL 
11),  the  establishment  of  a  theocratic  kingdom  in 
Jerusalem  (iv.  8),  and  the  Ruler  who  should  spring 
fVom  Bethlehem  (v.  2).  The  destruction  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  v.  6, 6, 
vii.  8,  10.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  propbeekt 
commence  with  the  last  words  recorded  of  the 
prophet*s  namesake,  Micaiuh  the  son  of  Imlah, 
"  Hearicen,  0  people,  every  one  of  you  "  (1  K.  xxiL 
28).  From  this,  Bleek  (Einleitung,  p.  689)  con- 
cludes that  the  author  of  the  history,  like  the 
ecclesiastical  historians,  confounded  Micah  the 
Morasthite  with  Micaiah ;  while  Hengstenberg 
{Christology,  i.  409,  Eng.  tr.)  infers  that  the  coin- 
cidmoe  was  intentional  on  the  part  of  tlie  later 
prophet,  and  that  *•*'  by  this  very  circumstance  he 
gives  intimatfon  of  what  may  be  expected  from 
him,  shows  that  his  activity  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  continuation  of  that  of  his  predecessor,  who  was 
so  jealous  for  God,  and  that  be  had  more  in  com- 
mon with  him  than  the  mere  name."  Either  coi»- 
clnsioii  rests  on  the  extremely  slight  foundation  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  formula  which  was  at  once  the 
most  simple  and  most  natural  oommencemeot  of  a 
prophetic  discourse. 

The  style  of  Micah  has  been  compared  with  that 
of  Hosea  and  Isaiah.  The  similarity  of  their  sub- 
ject may  account  for  many  resemblanoes  In  ko- 
guage  with  the  latter  prophet,  which  were  almoal 
unavoidable  (oomp.  Mic.  i.  2  with  Is.  L  2;  Mle.  ii 


7th  cent.  a.  c,  and  that  v.  9-14  ts  the  original  eoe- 
elusioa  of  Hicah's  prophecy  {Jahrb.  zi.  p.  29). 
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I  with  Is.  y.  8;  Hie.  it  6,  11  with  Is.  zzx.  10; 
Mk.  iL  12  with  U.  X.  30-22;  Hie.  tL  6-8  with  Is. 
L 11-17).  The  diction  of  Micah  is  vigorous  and 
fcidble,  sometimet  obseore  from  the  abraptness  of 
its  tnnsitioDs,  but  Turied  and  rieh  in  figures  de- 
imd  from  the  pestond  (L  8,  it  12,  t.  4,  6,  7,  8, 
fit  14)  and  rural  iile  of  the  lowland  country  (i.  6, 
B.  12,  iv.  3, 12,  13,  vi.  15),  whose  vines  and  olives 
snd  fig-trees  were  celebrated  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27,  28), 
and  supply  the  prophet  with  so  many  striking  allu- 
■ODs  (L  6,  iv.  3,  4,  vi.  15,  viL  1,  4)  as  to  suggest 
that,  like  Amos,  he  may  have  been  either  a  herds- 
mao  or  a  vine-dresser,  who  had  heard  the  howling 
of  the  jackals  (L  8,  A.  Y.  "  dragons ")  as  he 
natefaed  his  flocks  or  his  vines  by  night,  and  had 
Men  the  lions  alanghtering  the  sheep  (v.  8).  One 
peeolisrity  which  &  has  in  common  with  Isaiah  is 
the  frequent  use  of  paronomasia;  in  i.  10-15  there 
is  a  snoeesaioD  of  instances  of  this  figure  in  the 
pls^s  upon  wocds  suggested  by  the  various  phoes 
connwrated  (eomp.  abo  ii.  4)  which  it  is  impossible 
to  trsoafer  to  English,  though  Ewald  has  attempted 
to  render  them  into  German  {Propketen  dti  A.  B. 
L199,330).  The  poetic  vigor  of  the  opening  scene 
sad  of  the  dramatic  dialogue  sustawed  throughout 
the  bst  two  chapters  has  already  been  noticed. 

The  language  of  Micah  is  quoted  in  Matt.  ii.  5, 
^  and -hia  prophecies  alluded  to  in  Matt.  x.  35, 36; 
Mark  xiiL  12;  Luke  xu.  53;  John  vU.  42. 

*  The  more  Important  older  writers  on  Mi- 
esh  are  Chytrvw  (1565),  Calvin  (1671),  Pooock 
(16n),  Schnnrrer  (1783),  JusU  (1799),  Hartmann 
(1800).  The  hter  writers  are  Theiner,  Hitrig, 
Maarer,  Umbreit,  Ewald,  Keil,  Henderson,  Pusey, 
Kojes,  Owles.  (For  the  UUes  of  their  works 
ise  Amo«;  Joel;  Malachl)  Add  to  these 
QMpari,  Veber  Mieka  dtn  MortvthUem  %.  seine 
Sekri^  (1852),  and  the  articles  of  Niigelsbach  in 
Hsaog's  Real-Encyk.  ix.  517  fll,  and  of  Wunderlich 
Id  ZeOer's  BibL  WMerb.  iL  122.  The  best  in- 
trodoetkm  to  Micah  in  the  English  language  is 
tei  of  Dr.  Pusey,  prefixed  to  his  Commentary. 
PiDt  xiv.  of  Unge's  Bibelwerk  dee  A.  TetL,  by 
Dr.  Paul  Kleinert  (1868),  comprises  Obadiah, 
JoMh,  Mkah,  Nahum,  and  Habakkuk.  It  con. 
taiu  a  well  elassififd  list  of  the  principal  com- 
OMDtators  of  all  periods  on  all  the  minor  prophets. 
For  the  Messianic  pasingw  in  Micah  see  the  writers 
OQ  Christology  (Uengstenbecg,  Havemlck,  Tho- 
bek,Stihefin,Hofinann,J.  PjeSmith).  [Mala- 
cm.]  On  the  prophet's  personal  appeorance,  and 
the  leDeral  scope  of  his  predictions,  see  especially 
StHdey  {LeetmrtM  on  the  Jewish  Churchy  ii.  492- 
m).  Miadi*8  *^  last  words  are  those  which,  oen- 
tvies  afterwards,  were  caught  up  by  the  aged 
priest,  whose  song  unites  the  CHd  and  New  Testa- 
BMBts  together.  *■  Thou  wilt  perform  the  truth  to 
Jasob,  snd  the  mercy  to  Abraham,  which  thou 
halt  sworn; '  to  send  ibrth  a  second  David,  the 
■^y  child,  whose  unknown  mother  Is  already 
tiavafliiif  far  bis  birth  (Mie.  vU.  18-20 ;  Luke  L  72, 

A  certain  minuteness  characterises  some  of 
|fiah*s  predictions,  not  always  found  or  to  be 
upseted  in  the  fiUfiUment  of  prophecy.  It  is  he 
who  msnttoned  beforehand  the  name  of  the  pbce 
there  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom;  and,  aooord- 
h^,  so  Herod's  proposfaig  his  question  ss  to  this 
point  Is  the  Jewish  scribes  and  priests,  they  were 
•«aiy  at  ones  with  the  answer  that  Micah  had 
Icdsred  thai  Bsthlshem  was  to  be  made  memo- 
bUb  Vj  llsa  eveot  (Bfatt  iL  3-6).    He  fontold 
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"that  Zion  should  be  ploughed  as  a  ftekl  and 
Jerusaleip  become  heaps;  *'  and  the  traveller  at  the 
present  day  sees  oxen  ploughing  and  fields  Ok  ^rain 
ripening  on  the  sbpes  of  the  sacred  mount.  Of 
the  doom  of  Samaria  htf  said  in  the  gfory  and 
pride  of  that  city:  *^I  will  make  Samaria  as  an  heap 
of  the  field,  and  as  plantings  of  a  vineyard:  and 
I  will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof  into  the  val 
ley,  and  I  will  discover  the  foundations  thereof**  (i 
6).  The  site  of  Samaria  has  now  been  ploughed  foi 
centuries.  Its  terraces  are  covered  with  grain  and 
fruit-trees.  The  stones  which  befonged  to  the 
town  and  walls  have  rolled  down  the  sides  of  the 
hill,  or  have  been  cast  over  the  brow  of  it,  and  Le 
scattered  ak>ng  the  edge  of  the  valley.  Yet  we 
are  not  to  insist  on  such  ciruumstantiality  (a^  iu 
the  bst  two  oases)  as  essential  to  the  truth  of 
prophecy.  It  is  a  law  of  prophetic  representatiou 
that  it  often  avails  itself  of  specific  traits  and  inci- 
dents as  the  drapery  only  of  the  general  occurrence 
or  truth  contemplated  by  the  sacred  writer.  What 
is  peculiar  in  the  above  instances  is  that  the  form 
and  the  reality  of  the  prediotious  so  strikingly 
agree.  Many  of  the  popubu*  treatises  on  prophecy 
(that  of  Dr.  Keith  is  not  exempt  from  this  fault) 
carry  this  idea  of  a  Uteral  fulfillment  too  far.    H. 

a.  (MiYctt  [Vat  HxaO  Aficha,)  A  descen- 
dant of  Joid  the  Ueubenite  [Jokl,  6j,  and  ancestor 
of  Beerah,  who  was  prince  of  his  tribe  at  the  time 
of  the  captivity  of  the  northern  kingdom  (1  C!hr. 
V.  5). 

3.  [Ill  1  Chr.  v'di..  Tat  Mixia;  ix.,  Yat  FA. 
MffixA.]  1*^  *on  of  Merib-baal,  or  Mephibosheth, 
the  son  of  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  34,  35,  ix.  40, 41). 
In  2  Sam.  ix.  12  he  is  called  Mioha. 

4.  [Mixa;  Vat.  Meixar.]  A  Kohathite  Lerite, 
eldest  son  of  Uxziel  the  brother  of  Amram,  and 
therefore  cousin  to  Moees  and  Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
20).  In  Ex.  vi.  22  neither  Micah  nor  his  brother 
Jesiah,  or  Isshiah,  appean  among  the  sons  of  Dsziel, 
who  are  there  said  to  be  Mishael,  Elzaphan,  and 
Zithri.  In  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  xxiv.  24,  25,  the 
names  of  the  two  brothen  are  written  Michah 
and  Isshiah,  though  the  Hebrew  forms  are  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  chapter.  This  woukl 
seem  to  indicate  that  cc  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  were  trans- 
ited by  diflferent  bands. 

5.  (Mtxa/ot;  [Vat  MfixoMW.])  The  fiOher 
of  Abdon,  a  man  of  high  station  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah.  In  2  K.  xxiL  12  he  is  called  »*  Michaiah 
the  fiOher  of  Achbor.*'  W.  A.  W. 

MIOAIAH  [3  syl]  (S^rpj'^D  [who  as  /e- 
hovah]:  Mix^as;  [Vat  MtixoiOf:]  MichiBas). 
There  are  seven  persons  of  this  name  iu  the  O.  T. 
besides  Micah  the  Lerite,  to  whom  the  name  is 
twice  given  in  the  Hebrew  (Judg.  xvii.  1,  4); 
Micah  and  Micaiah  meaning  the  same  thing,  **  Who 
like  Jehovah? >'  In  the  A.  Y.  however,  with  the 
one  exception  foUowing,  the  name  is  given  as 
Michaiah. 

The  son  of  Imhdi,  a  prophet  of  Samaria,  who, 
in  the  bst  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  predicted  his  defeat  and  death,  b.  o.  897. 
The  cireumstances  were  as  follows:  Three  years 
after  the  great  battle  with  Beuhadad,  king  of  Syria, 
in  which  the  extraordinary  number  of  100,000 
Syrian  sokliers  is  said  to  have  been  slain  without 
reckoning  the  27,000  who,  it  is  asserted,  were  killed 
by  the  fiUUng  of  the  waO  at  Aphek,  Ahab  proposed 
to  JdMshaphat  king  of  Judah  that  they  should 
jointly  go  up  to  battle  against  Ramoth  QUesd; 
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which  Benhidad  wm,  afipttently,  bound  hj  treaty 
to  reetore  to  Abab.  Jehoahaphat,  whoao.aon  Jeho- 
nun  had  married  AUudiah,  Ahab's  daughtar,  aa- 
Mnted  in  oordial  words  to  the  proposal;  but  sug- 
gested that  they  should  first  **  inquire  at  the  word 
of  Jeho\mh."  Acooidiiigly,  Ahab  assembled  400 
prophets,  while,  iu  an  open  space  at  the  gat«  of 
the  dty  of  Samaria,  he  and  Jehoshaphat  sat  m 
royal  robes  to  meet  and  consult  them.  The  proph- 
ets unanimously  gave  a  Csvorable  response;  and 
among  them,  Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Chenaanah, 
made  horns  of  iron  as  a  symbol,  and  announced, 
ftom  Jehovah,  that  with  those  horns  Ahab  would 
push  the  Syrians  till  he  consumed  them.  For  some 
reason  which  is  unexpbtined,  and  can  now  only  be 
coi\|ectured,  Jehoshaphat  was  dissatisfied  with  Uie 
answer,  and  asked  if  there  was  no  other  prophet 
of  Jehovah  at  SaoMria.  Ahab  replied  that  there 
was  yet  one  —  Mieaiah,  the  son  of  Imhh ;  but,  in 
words  which  obviously  call  to  mind  a  passage  in 
the  lUad  (1.  106),  he  added,  *«  1  hate  him,  for  he 
does  not  prophecy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil." 
Mieaiah  was,  neveitheleas,  sent  for;  and  alter  an 
attempt  had  in  yaln  been  made  to  tamper  with 
him,  be  first  expressed  an  ironical  concurrence  with 
the  iOO  prophets,  and  then  openly  ftyretdd  the 
defeat  of  Ahab*s  army  and  the  death  of  Ahab 
himself.  And  in  opposition  to  the  other  prophets, 
he  said,  that  he  had  seen  Jehovah  sitting  on  his 
throne,  and  all  the  host  of  Heaven  standmg  by 
Him,  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left:  that 
Jdiovah  said,  Who  shall  persuade  Ahab  to  go  up 
and  fiOl  at  Ramoth  Gilead?  that  a  Spirit*  came 
forth  and  said  that  he  would  do  so;  and  on  being 
asked.  Wherewith?  he  answered,  that  he  would 
go  forth  and  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all 
the  prophets.  Irritated  by  the  accdunt  of  this 
vision,  Zedekiah  struck  Mieaiah  on  the  cheek,  and 
Ahab  ordered  Mieaiah  to  be  taken  to  prison,  and 
fed  on  bread  and  water,  till  his  return  to  Samaria. 
Ahab  then  went  up  with  his  army  to  Hamoth 
Gilead ;  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  Benhadad, 
who  could  not  have  fldled  to  become  acquainted 
with  Micaiah*s  prophecy,  uttered  so  publicly,  which 
had  even  led  to  an  act  oif  public,  personal  violence 
on  the  part  of  Zedekiah,  gave  special  orders  to 
direct  the  attack  against  Ahab,  individually.  Ahab, 
on  the  other  hand,  requested  Jehoshaphat  to  vreor 
his  royal  robes,  whldi  we  know  that  the  king  of 
Judah  had  brought  with  him  to  Samaria  (1  K. 
zxii.  10);  and  then  he  put  himself  into  disguise 
for  the  battle;  hoping  thus,  probably,  to  baffle  the 
designs  of  Benhadad,  and  the  prediction  of  Mica- 
bh— but  he  was,  nevertheless,  struck  and  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  combat  by  a  random  arrow. 
See  1  R.  xiii.  1-35;  and  2  Chr.  zviii.  —  the  two 
accounts  in  which  are  nearly  word  for  word  the 
same. 

Josephus  dwells  emphatically  on  the  death  of 
Ahab,  as  showing  the  utility  of  prophecy,  and  the 
impossibility  of  escaping  destiny,  even  when  it  is 
revealed  beforehand  {Ant  viii.  15,  $  6).  He  says 
that  it  steals  on  human  souls,  flatttfing  them  with 
cheerfol  hopes,  till  it  leads  them  round  to  the 
pomt  whence  it  will  gain  the  mastery  over  them. 
This  was  a  theme  familiar  to  the  Greeks  in  many 


a  As  the  definite  artSele  Is  prefixed  In  Hebrew,  The- 
nlQS,  Bertfaean,  and  Bansen  teaaslata  tk»  Spirit,  and 
anderstaod  a  penoDlfloatioo  of  the  SpMk  of  Propbeey. 
But  the  eriglnal  words  seem  to  be  msfelj  an  extreme 
nstaaee  of  the  Bsbsevs  eoneetvioff  as  deflnils  what 
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tragic  tales,  and  Josephus  uses  wocds  in  unison 
with  their  ideas.  (See  Euripides,  H^polift.  1856, 
and  compaie  Herodot.  vii.  17,  viiL  77,  i.  91.) 
From  his  hiterest  in  the  story,  Jose|^s  relates 
several  details  not  contained  in  the  Bible,  some  of 
which  are  probable,  while  others  are  very  unlikely; 
but  for  none  of  which  does  he  give  any  authority. 
Thus,  he  says,  Mieaiah  was  already  in  prison,  wha 
sent  for  to  prophesy  before  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat, 
and  that  it  was  Mieaiah  who  had  predicted  death 
by  a  lion  to  the  son  of  a  prophet,  under  the  chv 
cumstances  mentioned  in  1  K.  xx.  85,  36 ;  and  had 
rebuked  Aliab  after  his  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Syrians  for  not  putting  Shaded  to  death.  And 
there  b  no  doubt  that  these  fuU  would  be  not 
only  consistent  with  the  narrative  in  the  Bible,  but 
would  throw  additional  tight  upon  it;  for  the 
rebuke  of  Ahab  in  his  hour  of  triumph,  on  account 
of  his  forbearance,  was  calcubted  to  excite  in  him 
the  intensest  feelings  of  displeasure  and  mortifica- 
tion; and  it  would  at  once  explain  Ahab*s  hatred 
of  Mieaiah,  if  Mieaiah  was  the  prophet  by  whom 
the  rebuke  was  given.  And  it  is  not  unhkdy  that 
Ahab  in  his  resentment  might  have  caused  Mieaiah 
to  be  thrown  into  prison,  just  as  the  princes  of 
Judah,  about  300  years  later,  maltreated  Jeremiah 
in  the  same  way  (Jer.  xxxvil.  15).  But  some  other 
statements  of  Josephus  cannot  so  readily  be  re- 
garded as  probable.  Thus  he  relates  that  -when 
Ahab  disguised  himself,  he  gave  his  own  rojyl 
robes  to  be  worn  by  Jehoshaphat,  in  the  battle  of 
Ramoth  Gilead  —  an  act,  which  would  have  been 
so  unreasonaUe  and  cowardly  in  Ahab,  and  would 
have  shown  such  singukr  oompfausance  in  Jehodia- 
phat,  that,  although  supported  by  the  tranaktion 
in  the  Septuagint,  it  cannot  be  received  as  tne. 
The  foct  that  some  of  the  Syrian  captains  mistook 
Jehoshaphat  for  Ahab  is  fblly  explained  by  Je- 
hoshaphat*s  being  the  only  person,  in  the  anny  of 
Israel,  who  wore  royal  robes.  Again,  Josephus 
inibrms  us  that  Zedekkh  alleged,  as  a  reasonr  for 
disregarding  Micalah^s  prediction,  that  it  was  di- 
rectly at  variance  with  the  prophecy  of  Elijah,  that 
dogs  should  Kck  the  bfood  of  Ahab,  where  dogs 
had  Ucked  the  bh>od  of  Naboth,  in  the  dty  of 
Samaria:  inasmuch  as  Ramoth  Gilead,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Mieaiah,  Ahab  was  to  meet  bis  doom, 
was  distant  from  Samaria  a  journey  of  three  days. 
It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  Zedekiah  would  hsie 
founded  an  argument  on  Elijah's  insulting  proph- 
ecy, even  to  the  meekest  of  kings  who  might  have 
been  the  sulject  of  it;  but  that,  in  order  to  prove 
himsdf  in  the  right  as  against  liicaiah,  he  shoidd 
have  ventured  on  such  an  lUlnsion  to  a  person  of 
Ahab*s  character,  is  absolutely  incredible. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that,  beddes  what  is 
dwelt  on  by  Josephus,  the  history  of  Mieaiah  etfbi 
several  points  of  interest,  among  which  the  two 
foUowing  may  be  specified:  1st  Micaiah's  vision 
presents  what  may  bd  regarded  as  transitional  ideas 
of  one  origin  of  evil  actions.  In  Exodus,  Jeho- 
vah Himsdf  is  represented  as  directly  hardening 
Pharaoh*8  heart  (vU.  3, 18,  xiv.  4,  17,  x.  20,  27). 
In  the  Book  of  Job,  the  name  of  Satan  b  men- 
tioned ;  but  he  b  admitted  without  rebuke,  ameog 
the  sons  of  God,  into  the  jwesence  of  Jdiovah  (Job 


would  be  indeOnlts  in  English.  (See  Oeeen.  Gram,  f 
107,  and  1  K.  UL  M.)  The  Spirit  b  conoelved  as 
dsflnits  tkom  Ns  oonsspowUng  to  the  rsqutmatals  Is 
the  prsoedlof  qneslloa  of  Jehovah. 
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•.•-13).  After  the  Captivitj,  the  idea  of  S«tu, 
M  an  independcDt  principle  of  evil,  in  direct  oppo- 
ntkn  to  goodncse,  becomes  fully  established  (1 
Chr.  xd.  1 ;  and  eompara  Wisd.  iL  S4).  [Satan.] 
Kov  the  ideas  presented  in  the  vision  of  Micaiah 
ire  diffecent  from  eaeh  of  these  three,  and  occupy  a 
dsoe  of  their  own.  They  do  not  go  so  fiur  as  the 
Book  of  Job — mneh  less  so  far  as  the  ideas  cur- 
nat  after  the  CaptiTity;  but  they  go  farther  than 
Exodos.  See  Ewald,  PoeL  BUoker,  dter  Theil, 
65.  2ifly.  The  history  of  Micaiah  is  an  exempli- 
fieatbon  in  practice,  of  contradictory  predictions 
being  made  by  difierent  prophets.  Other  striking 
instances  occur  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (xiv.  18, 
U;  xxviiL  15,  16;  zxiii.  16,  85,  28).  The  only 
rale  bearing  on  the  judgment  to  be  Ibrmed  under 
such  circumstances  seems  to  hav«  been  a  negative 
one,  which  wodd  be  mainly  useful  alter  the  event 
It  ii  laid  down  in  Deut  xviii.  21,  22,  where  the 
question  is  asked,  how  the  children  of  Israel  tMt*e 
to  know  the  word  which  Jehovah  had  not  spoken. 
And  the  solution  is,  that  "  if  the  thing  follow  not^ 
war  come  to  pau^  thai  is  the  thing  which  Jehovah 
has  not  gpoiaaxJ'  £.  T. 

MI'CHA  O^'^'O  [loAo  if  like  God,  Fiirst]; 
NiviC;  [Vat.  McixaO  ^^ficAa).  1.  The  son  of 
M<t>hibosbeth  (2  Sam.  ix.  12);  elsewhere  (1  Chr. 
ix.  40)  called  Micah. 

2.  [Vat.  FA.I  omits.]  A  Levite,  or  fkmily  of 
Levites,  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Xeh.  X.  11). 

3.  ([Neh.  zL  17,  Vat.  FA  M«xa;  ^  ^^ 
FA«  Nc4X«i  ^'A.1  A^<X":])  ThefiOherofMat- 
Isoiah,  ft  Gersbonite  Levite  and  descendant  of 
Assph  (Neh.  xL  17,  22).  He  b  elsewhere  called 
Micau  (1  Chr.  ix.  15)  and  Michaiah  (Neh.  xiL 
35). 

^  Oitxi;  [Vat.  Sin.  Msixa;]  Alex.  Xti/m: 
Mieka,)  A  Simeonite,  fitther  of  Ozias,  one  of  the 
three  gofcniOEB  of  the  city  of  Bethulia  in  the  time 
of  Judith  (Jud.  vi.  15).  His  name  is  remarkable) 
ss  being  connected  with  one  of  the  lew  speoiAc 
sfioskms  to  the  tsn  tribes  after  the  Optivity. 

m'CHAEL  (bM^^D  [as  above]:  [Vat 
Mcixci|X:]  Miekail).  L  Mixa^\;  an  Asherite, 
Cither  of  Sethur,  one  of  the  twelve  spies  (Num. 
xiiL  13). 

S.  [MiXo^A.]  The  son  of  AbihaO,  one  of  the 
GsAtes  who  settkd  in  the  hmd  of  fiashan  (1  Clhr. 
V.13). 

3.  [Vat  McixoifX.]  Another  (jadite,  ancestor 
(€  Abihaa  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

4.  [Vat  M(ix«i>^J  A  (jershonite  Levite,  an- 
eertcr  of  Assph  (1  Chr.  vi.  40). 

5.  [Vat  McixoilA.]  One  of  the  five  sons  of 
faahish  of  the  tribe  of  Isaacfaar,  **a]l  of  them 
chk6,"  who  with  their  "  troops  of  the  battle-host*' 
■nrtcnd  to  the  number  of  36,000  in  the  daj-s  of 
Dnrid  (1  Chr.  viL  3). 

6.  [Vat  M«<x«9^  J  A  Bef\jamite  of  the  sons 
tt  Beriah  (1  Chr.  viiL  16). 

7.  [Vat  M«ix"9^  J  One  of  the  captains  of 
the  "thousands"  of  Manassdi  who  Joined  the  for- 
tVMtnf  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xiL  20). 

a  [Vat  MsuroiiX.]  The  fitther,  or  ancestor 
if  CM,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  in  the  reign 
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>  aeknowMgtt  a  reteenos 
»  a  Mss  Jewisli  ladltlon  Ob  spits  of  TV.  14»  15),  some 
isse  sofposed  St  Julie's  lefaence  to  be  to  Zech.  ill. 


of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  18);  possibly  the  same  js 
No.  5. 

0.  [Vat.  M«i<roijA,  Alex.  Mt<roijA.]  One  of 
the  sons  of  Jehoshaphat  who  were  murdered  by 
their  ekier  brother  Jehoram  (2  Ghr.  xxi.  2,  4). 

10.  [In  Ear.,  Vat.  Mfix«n^,  Alex.  Mox«n^; 
in  1  Esdr.,  MiYo^Aov,  Vat  M«ixai»Aoj:  Michael, 
Afiehehu.]  The  fitther  or  ancestor  of  Zebadiah  ot 
the  sons  of  Shephatiah  Irfao  returned  with  Ezrs 
(Ear.  viil.  8;  1  Esdr.  viii.  84).  W.  A.  W. 

11.  «<  One,*'  or  "  the  first  of  the  chief  princes 
or  archangels  (Dan.  x.  13;  comp.  6  hpxdyytKoy 
in  Jude  9),  described  in  Dan.  x.  21  as  the  ** prince  " 
of  Israel,  and  in  xii.  1  as  *«  the  great  prince  which 
standeth  "  in  time  of  conflict  **ibr  the  children  of 
thy  people.*'  All  these  passages  in  the  O.  T. 
belong  to  that  bte  period  of  its  Revebition  when, 
to  the  general  decbration  of  the  angelio  office,  was 
added  the  division  of  that  office  into  parts,  and  the 
assignment  of  them  to  individual  angels.  [See 
Angels,  vol.  L  p.  07  a.]  This  assignment  senred, 
not  only  to  give  that  vividness  to  man*s  fiuth  in 
(lod's  supernatural  agents,  wMch  was  so  much 
needed  at  a  time  of  captirity,  during  the  abeyance 
of  his  local  manifestations  and  regular  agencies, 
but  also  to  mark  the  finite  and  ministerial  nature 
of  the  angels,  lest  they  shouM  be  worshipped  in 
themselves.  Accordingly,  as  Oabriel  represents  the 
ministration  of  the  angels  towards  man,  so  Michael 
is  the  type  and  leader  of  their  strife,  in  (3od*s 
name  and  his'  strength,  agahist  the  power  of  Satan. 
In  the  O.  T.  therefore  he  is  the  guardian  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  their  antagonism  to  godless  power 
and  heathenism.  In  the  N.  T.  (see  Rev.  xii.  7)  he 
fights  in  heaven  against  the  dragon — "that  old 
serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth 
the  whole  world:  '*  and  so  takes  part  in  that  strug- 
gle, which  is  the  work  of  the  Church  on  earth. 
The  nature  and  method  of  his  war  against  Satan 
are  not  explained,  because  the  knowlec^  would  be 
unnecessary  and  perhaps  impossible  to  us:  the  fiict 
itself  is  revealed  mrely,  and  with  that  mysterious 
vagueness  which  hangs  over  all  angelic  mmistra- 
tion,  but  yet  with  plainness  and  certainty. 

There  remains  still  one  passage  (Jude  9;  comp. 
2  Pet  ii.  11)  in  which  we  are  told  that  "  Michael 
tbe  archangel,  when,  contending  with  the  Devil,  he 
disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  not  bring 
against  him  a  railing  accusation,  but  said.  The 
Lord  rebuke  thee."  llie  allusion  seems  to  be  to  a 
Jemsh  legend  attached  to  Deut  xxxiv.  6.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  attributes  the  burial  of  Moses 
to  the  hands  of  the  angels  of  C^od,  and  partieulariy 
of  the  archangel  Midiael,  as  the  guardian  of  braet 
Later  traditions  (see  (Ecumen.  in  JwL  cap.  i.)  set 
forth  how  Satan  disputed  the  burial,  claiming  for 
himself  the  dead  body  because  of  the  blood  of  the 
Egyptian  (Ex.  ii.  12)  which  was  on  Moses'  hands. 
The  reply  of  Michael  is  eridently  taken  ftom  Zech. 
iii.  1,  where,  on  Satan's  "  resisting "  Joshua  the 
high-priest,  because  of  the  filthy  garments  of  his 
iniquity,  Jehovah,  or  *<  the  angel  of  Jehovah  "  (see 
voL  i.  p.  95  6),  said  unto  Satan,  **  Jeho\-ah  rebuke 
thee,  O  Satan !  Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  fiom 
the  fire?  "  The  spirit  of  the  answer  is  the  refer- 
ence to  (Sod's  mercy  alone  for  our  justification,  and 
the  leaving  of  aU  vengeance  and  rebuke  to  Ilim; 
and  in  this  spirit  it  is  quoted  by  the  Apostle.^* 


1,  ami  expkiaed  tbe  «bo4y  of  Mesas"  to  be  the 
JewMi,  as  the  «body  of  Qhiist"  is  the  ChristiaD, 
Choreh.    Hie  whole  sxplaaaMoa  is  feesod;  b«t  the 
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Hie  Rabbinical  traditions  about  Michael  are  very 
Dumeroiu.  Thej  oppose  him  constantly  to  Sam- 
mad,  the  accuser  and  enemy  of  Israd,  as  disputing 
for  the  toul  of  Moses;  as  bringing  the  nun  the  sub- 
stitute for  Isaac,  which  Samroael  sought  to  keep 
back,  etc.,  etc.:  they  give  him  the  title  of  the 
*'  great  high-priest  in  beaven,**  as  well  as  that  of 
the  '* great  prince  and  conqueror;  *'  and  finally  Uy 
it  down  that  "wherever  Michael  is  said  to  have 
appeared,  there  the  gk>ry  of  the  Shechinah  is  in- 
tended." It  is  dear  that  the  sounder  among  them, 
in  making  such  use  of  the  name,  intended  to  per- 
sonify the  Divine  Power,  and  typify  the  Messiah 
(see  Schoettgen,  Nor,  Utbr,  i.  1079,  1119,  U.  8, 
15,  ed.  Dresd.  1742).  But  these  traditions,  as 
usual,  are  erected  on  \-ery  slender  Scriptural  foun- 
dation. A.  B. 

MFCHAH  (nj'^D  [as  above]:  Mix<i;  [Vat 
M((x<^0  Micha\  ddest  son  of  Uzziet,  the  son  of 
Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  24,  25),  elsewhere  (1  Chr. 
xxiiL  20)  called  Micah. 

MIOHAIAH  [8  syl.]  (n;5'»p  [who  a$  Je- 
hovahy.  MiYo/af;  [Vat.  Ms»x««*]  -VtcAa).  The 
name  is  identical  with  that  elsewhere  rendered 
BiOcaiah.  L  The  fiither  of  Achbor,  a  man  of  high 
rank  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  ixii.  12).  He 
is  the  same  as  Micah  the  &ther  of  Abdon  (2  Chr. 
zzxiv.  20). 

2.  {mx,ala',  Alex.  Mixaia;  [Vat  FA.  M«i- 
XoIikO  Michnla,)  Hie  son  of  Zaccur,  a  descendant 
of  Asaph  (Neh.  xii.  85).  He  is  the  same  as  Micah 
the  son  of  Zichri  (1  Chr.  iz.  15)  and  Micha  the 
sonofZabdi(Neh.  xi.  17). 

3.  (Omitted  in  Vat  MS.  [also  Rom.  Alex. 
FA.1];  Alex,  [rather,  FA.<]  Mixai^:  Michta.) 
One  of  the  priests  who  blew  the  trumpets  at  the 
dedication  of  the  waH  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  xii.  41). 

4.  (^7T^*^D:  VlcMxi  [^*>  ^«  JthoeaK]: 
Michaia,)  The  daughter  of  Urid  of  Gibeah,  wife 
of  Rehoboam,  and  mother  of  Abgah  king  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xuL  2).  She  is  elsewhere  called  "  Maachah 
the  daughter  of  Abishalom  *'  (1  K.  xv.  2),  or  **  Ab- 
salom '*  (2  Chr.  xi.  20),  bdng.  in  aU  probabih'ty, 
his  granddaughter,  and  daughter  of  Tamar  accord- 
ing to  Josephus.  [Maachah,  8.]  The  reading 
**  BCaachah  "  is  probably  the  true  one,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  L5CX.  and  Peshito-Syriac. 

5.  (Mtyaia;  [Vat  Mfivoia:]  Mkhma.)  One 
of  the  princes  of  Jehoshaphat  whom  he  sent  with 
certain  priests  and  I^evites  to  teach  the  kw  of  Je- 
hovah hi  the  dties  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7). 

W.  A.  W. 

6.  pliTJO  [as  above]:  Mix«(«;  [Vat  M«- 
Yoiaf ;]  rX.  Mix<at :  Miekaai,)  llie  son  of 
Uemariah.  He  is  only  mentioned  on  one  occasion. 
After  Baruch  had  read,  in  public,  propbedes  of 
Jeremiah  announcing  imminent  calamities,  Micha- 
iah  went  and  declared  them  to  all  the  princes 
assembled  in  king  Zedekiah^s  house;  and  the  princes 


analogy  on  which  the  last  part  Is  based  Is  absolutely 
onwarraotable ;  and  the  very  attempt  to  draw  It  shows 
ft  IbreetftilDess  of  the  true  meaning  of  that  oommunkm 
with  (Thrlst,  whkh  Is  ImpUed  by  the  latter  expres* 

liOD. 

a  Perhaps  nothlnf  In  the  whole  Bible  glvis  sooom- 
dete  an  example  of  the  gap  whkh  exists  between 
■sstem  and  Western  kkas,  as  the  manner  in  whieh 
Ibe  ftalt  or  these  nnctoeaiDelasd  enemies  of  Israd  was 
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forthwith  sent  for  Baruch  to  raMi  the  propheetee 
to  them  (Jer.  xxxvi.  11-14).  Michaiah  was  the 
third  in  descent  of  a  princely  family,  whose  names 
are  recorded  in  connection  with  important  religious 
transactions.  His  grandfather  Shaphan  was  the 
scribe,  or  secretary  of  king  Josiah,  to  whom  Hilldah 
the  high  priest  first  delivered  the  book  of  the  law 
which  he  said  he  had  found  in  the  Hnose  of  Je- 
hovah —  Shaphan  first  perudug  the  book  himad^ 
and  then  reading  it  aloud  to  the  youthfbl  king 
(2  K.  xxii.  10).  And  it  was  from  his  fisther 
Gemariah's  chamber  in  the  Temple,  that  Baraeh 
read  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  ean  of  all 
the  people.  Moreover,  Gemariah  was  one  of  the 
three  who  made  intercesdon  to  king  Zedekiah,  al- 
though in  vain,  that  he  would  not  bum  the  idl 
containing  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  E.  T. 

MI'CHAL  (bp'»D  [who  Uke  God]:  MsAx^A; 
[2  Sam.  xxi.  8,  Rom.  Tat  Mtx^A:]  Jowph.  Mr 
X<(Xa:  Michd\  the  younger  of  Saul's  two  daoghtcrs 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  49).  The  king  had  proposed  to  be- 
stow on  David  his  ddest  daughter  Mkrab;  but 
before  the  marriage  could  be  arranged  an  unex- 
peded  turn  was  given  to  the  matter  by  the  behavior 
of  Michd,  who  fdl  violently  in  lore  with  the  young 
hAt>.  I'he  marriage  with  her  elder  sister  was  at 
once  put  aside.  Saul  eageriy  caught  at  the  op- 
portunity which  the  change  afforded  him  of  exposing 
his  rivd  to  the  risk  of  death.  The  price  fixed  on 
Michd's  hand  was  no  less  than  the  daughter  of 
a  hundred  Pbilistines.A  For  these  the  usud 
^*  dowry  *'  by  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
East,  fh>ro  the  time  of  Jacob  down  to  the  presicot 
day,  the  fi^ther  is  paid  for  his  daughter,  was  rdin- 
quished.  Darid  by  a  brilliant  fbit  doubled  the  tale 
of  victims,  and  Michal  became  his  wife.  What  her 
age  was  we  do  not  know  —  her  husband  canDoi 
have  been  more  than  dxteen. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  strength  of  her  afllte- 
tion  was  put  to  the  proof.  They  seem  to  have  been 
living  at  Gibeah,  then  the  besd-quarters  of  the 
king  and  the  army.  After  one  of  Saul's  attadts 
of  frenzy,  in  which  David  had  hardy  escaped  being 
transfixed  by  the  king's  great  spear,  Michal  learned 
that  the  house  was  bdng  watched  by  the  myrmidoiM 
of  Saul,  and  that  it  was  intended  on  the  next 
morning  to  attack  her  husband  as  he  left  his  door 
(xix.  11).  That  the  intention  was  red  was  evident 
fh>m  the  behavior  of  the  king's  soldien,  who 
paraded  round  and  round  the  town,  and  **  ivtum- 
ing  *'  to  the  house  "  in  the  evening,**  with  kmd 
cries,  more  like  the  yells  of  the  savage  dogs  of  the 
East  than  the  utterances  of  hunuui  bdngs,  **  bdcbed 
out  **  curses  and  lies  agdnst  the  young  warrior  who 
had  so  latdy  shamed  them  all  (Ps.  lix.»  3,  8,  7, 
12).  Michd  seems  to  have  known  too  wdl  the 
vacillating  and  ferocious  dispodtion  of  her  fistber 
when  in  these  demoniacd  moods.  The  attack  was 
ordered  for  the  morning;  but  before  the  morning 
arrives  the  khig  will  probably  have  changed  his 
mind  and  hastened  his  stroke.  So,  like  a  true 
soldier's  wife,  she  meets  stratagem  by  atratagem. 


to  be  counted.  Josephus  softens  it  by  subetitating 
heads  for  IbresUns,  but  It  Is  obvloas  that  heads  would 
not  have  answered  the  same  purpose.  The  LXX.,  who 
often  dter  obnoxious  expressfons,  adhere  to  the  H»> 
brew  text. 

h  This  Psahn,  by  Its  title  hi  the  Hebrew,  LXX., 
Tnlgate,  and  Taifum,  is  rafcrred  to  the  event  in  qae^ 
tkm,  a  view  strenuooslj  supported  by  F 
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81m  fint  prorided  for  Darid't  safetj  by  lowering 
bin  OQl  of  the  window:  to  gain  time  for  him  to 
mefa  the  residence  of  Samuel  she  next  dressed  up 
the  bed  as  if  still  occupied  by  him:  the  terapbim. 
or  household  god,  was  laid  in  the  bed,  its  head 
enveloped,  like  that  of  a  sleeper,  in  the  usual  net  <> 
of  goat's  hair  for  protection  from  gnats,  the  rest 
of  the  figure  covered  with  the  wide  begtd  or  phid. 
[David,  roL  i.  p.  567  a.]  It  happened  as  she 
hsd  (ieared ;  Saul  could  not  delay  his  vengeance  till 
David  appeared  ont  of  doors,  but  sent  his  people 
into  the  house.  The  reply  of  Michal  is  that  her 
hnsband  is  ill  and  cannot  be  disturbed.  At  last 
Ssol  will  be  baulked  no  longer:  his  messengers 
fiMve  their  way  into  the  inmoet  apartment  and  there 
diieover  the  deception  which  has  been  played  off 
upon  them  with  such  success.  Saul's  rage  may 
be  imagined :  his  fury  was  such  that  Michal  was 
obliged  Ui  £ibricate  a  stoiy  of  David's  having  at- 
tempted to  kill  her. 

This  was  the  Ust  time  she  saw  her  husband  for 
■any  years;  and  when  the  rupture  between  Saul 
sod  C^vid  had  become  open  and  incwnsble,  Michal 
vu  married  to  another  man,  Phalti  or  Phaltiel  of 
GalUm  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44;  3  Sam.  ill.  15),  a  village 
pobably  not  &r  from  Gibeah.  After  the  death  of 
her  &tber  and  brothers  at  Gilboa,  Michal  and  her 
new  husband  appear  to  have  betaken  themselves 
vitb  the  rest  of  the  family  of  Saul  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan.  If  the  old  Jewish  tradition 
ioKfted  by  the  I'argnm  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  may  bft 
kBowed,  she  was  oeeupied  in  bringing  up  the  sons 
Of  her  sister  Merab  and  Adriel  of  Mehokdi.  At 
soy  rate,  it  is  on  the  road  leading  up  from  the 
Jordan  Valley  to  the  Mobnt  of  Olives  that  we  first 
encounter  ho*  with  her  husband  —  Michal  under 
the  joint  escort  of  David's  me^fKngers  and  Abner's 
twenty  men,  en  ivute  to  David  at  Hebron,  the  sub- 
miasiie  Phaltiel  behind,  bewailing  the  wife  thus 
torn  from  him.  It  was  at  least  foitrteen  years  since 
David  and  she  had  parted  at  Gibeah,  since  she  had 
vitehed  him  disappear  down  the  cord  into  the 
darkness  and  had  perilled  her  own  life  for  his 
aoinst  the  rage  of  her  insane  fi»ther.  That  David's 
kve  far  his  absent  wife  had  undergone  no  change 
ia  the  interval  seems  certain  from  the  eagerness 
«i^  which  he  reclaims  her  as  soon  as  the  oppor- 
tnity  u  afibrded  him.  Important  as  it  vras  to  him 
to  make  an  alliance  with  Ishbosheth  and  the  great 
tribe  of  Bei^jamin,  and  much  as  he  respected  Abner, 
be  will  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  any  overtures 
lifl  htt  wife  is  restored.  Every  circumstance  is 
fresh  in  his  memory.  **  I  will  not  see  thy  £Mse 
eaeept  thoo  fiist  bring  Saul's  daughter  ....  my 
«ife  ICichal  whom  I  espoused  to  me  for  a  hundred 
fafcskins  of  the  Philistines"  (2  Sam.  iiL  13,  14). 
The  meeting  took  place  at  Hebron.  How  Michal 
eontported  herself  in  the  altered  circumstances  of 
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•  QM7  "^II?.  This  is  Swald's  explanatloD 
sTa  tank  wbieh  has  pualed  all  other  oommantators 
(Oaek  m.  101).     For  "t^Zl?,  the  LXX.  seem  to  have 

nai  If^j  a  ttver;  aioee  th^  state  that  Hlehal 
"yet  the  fiver  of  a  goat  at  Davtd*s  head."  For  aa 
taiwahjui  wmnstlon  imoded  oo  this,  see  Maoic,  vol. 
fi.^l745a. 

*  Mo  doabt  a  similar  proeearioa  to  that  alluded  to 
■  Fs.  Ixviii.  36,  when  U  will  be  obaerved' that  the 
WBdi  interpolated  by  oar  trasdators — "tmongthem 

" — altw  the  sense.    The  presence 
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David's  household,  how  she  received  or  was  reodved 
by  Abigail  and  Ahinoam,  we  are  not  told;  but  it  is 
plain  from  the  subsequent  occurrences  that  some- 
thing  bad  happened  to  alter  the  rektions  of  hersdf 
and  Da\-id.  They  were  no  longer  what  they  had 
been  to  each  other.  The  alienation  was  probably 
mutual.  On  her  side  must  have  been  the  recol- 
lection of  the  long  contests  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  interval  between  her  father  and  David ;  the 
strong  anti-Saulite  and  anti-Benjamite  feeling  prev- 
alent in  the  camp  at  Hebron,  where  every  word 
she  heard  must  have  contained  some  distasteful 
allusion,  and  where  at  every  turn  she  must  have  en- 
countered men  like  Abiathar  the  priest,  or  Ismaiah 
the  Gibeonite  (1  Chr.  xii.  4;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  2), 
who  had  k>st  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  their 
relatives  in  some  sudden  burst  of  her  father's  fury. 
Add  to  this  the  connection  between  her  husband 
and  the  Philistines  who  had  killed  her  father  and 
brothers;  and,  more  than  all  perhaps,  the  inevitable 
difference  between  the  boy-husband  of  her  recol- 
lections and  the  matured  and  occupied  warrior  who 
now  received  her.  The  whole  must  have  come  upon 
her  as  a  strong  contrast  to  the  affectionate  husband 
whose  tears  had  followed  her  along  the  road  over 
Olivet  [2  Sam.  iii.  16],  and  to  the  home  ovei-  which 
we  cannot  doubt  she  ruled  supreme.  On  tlie  side 
of  David  it  is  natural  to  put  her  advanced  years, 
in  a  climate  where  women  are  old  at  thirty,  and 
probably  a  petulant  and  jealous  temper  inherited 
from  her  BU,her,  one  outburst  of  which  certainly 
produced  the  rupture  between  them  which  closes 
our  knowledge  of  Michal. 

It  was  the  day  of  David's  greatest  triumph,  when 
he  brought  the  Ark  of  Jehovah  from  its  temporary 
resting-place  to  its  home  in  the  newly-acquired  city. 
It  was  a  triumph  in  e^•e^y  respect  peculiarly  his 
own.  The  procession  consisted  of  priests,  Levites, 
the  captains  of  the. host,  the  elders  of  the  nation; 
and  conspicuous  in  front,  ^'  in  the  midst  of  the 
damsels  phiying  on  the  timbrels,"  ^  was  the  kuig 
dancing  and  leaping.  Michal  watched  this  proces- 
sion approach  flrom  the  window  of  her  apartments 
in  the  royal  harem :  the  motions  of  her  husband  ^ 
shocked  her  as  undignified  and  indecrat  —  "she 
despised  him  in  her  heart'*  It  would  have  been 
well  if  her  contempt  had  rested  there;  but  it  was 
not  in  her  nature  to  conceal  it,  and  when,  after  the 
exertions  of  the  long  day  were  over,  the  last  bumt- 
o&ring  and  the  hist  peace-offering  offered,  the  hst 
portion  distributed  to  the  crowd  of  worshippers, 
the  king  entered  his  house  to  bless  his  family,  he 
was  received  by  his  wife  not  with  the  oongratuk- 
tbns  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  and  which 
would  have  been  so  grateful  to  him,  but  with  a 
bitter  taunt  which  showed  how  incapable  she  was 
of  appreciating  either  her  husband's  temper  or  the 
service  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.     David's 


of  the  women  as  stated  above  Is  implied  In  the  words 
of  Michal  in  2  Sam.  vl.  20,  when  compared  with  the 
statement  of  Ps.  Izvlil. 

e  It  seems  from  the  words  of  Michal  (vl.  20),  which 
must  be  taken  In  their  literal  sense,  coupled  with  the 
statement  of  1  Chr.  xv.  27,  that  David  was  clad  in 
nothing  but  the  ephod  of  thin  linen.  So  It  li  under- 
stood by  Prooopltts  of  Qta&  (in  1  Chr.  xv.).  The  ephod 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  tippet  which  went  over 
the  shoulders  (hntfii^)^  and  cannot  have  aflbrded  mneh 
protection  to  the  person,  especially  of  a  man  hi  violent 
action. 
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ivtoii  WM  a  tremendoui  one,  conrejed  in  irordi 
which  once  spoken  could  never  be  recalled.  It 
gathered  up  all  the  differences  between  them  which 
made  sympathy  no  longer  possible,  and  we  do  not 
need  the  assurance  of  the  samd  writer  that  **Michal 
bad  no  child  unto  the  day  of  her  death/*  to  feel 
quite  certain  that  all  intercourse  between  her  and 
David  must  have  ceased  from  that  date.  Josephus 
{Ant,  ^ii.  4,  §  3)  intimates  that  she  returned  to 
Phaltiel,  but  of  this  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
records  of  the  Bible;  and,  however  much  we  may 
hesitate  at  doubting  a  writer  so  accurate  as  Joeephus 
when  his  own  interests  are  not  concerned,  yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  such  a  thing  with 
the  known  ^deas  of  the  Jews  as  to  women  who 
had  once  shared  the  king's  bed.o  See  Bizpah, 
AnisnAG,  Adoxuah. 

Her  name  appears  but  once  again  (2  Sam.  zxi.  8) 
as  the  bringer-up,  or  more  accurately  the  mother, 
of  five  of  the  grandchildren  of  Saul  who  were  sacri- 
ficed to  Jehovah  by  the  Gibeonites  on  the  hill  of 
Gibeah.  But  it  is  probably  more  correct  to  sub- 
stitute Merab  for  Michal  in  this  place,  for  which 
see  p.  1892.  G. 

MIGHE'AS  (MichcBas),  the  prophet  Micah 
the  Morasthite  (2  Ksdr.  i.  39). 

MICHTdAS  (DOprS:  [in  Ezr.,]  Maxfids; 
Alex.  Xa/ifuw;  [in  Neh.,  Maxtfids']  Machmo$\ 
a  variation,  probably  a  later  ^  form,  of  the  name 
MiCHMASii  (Czr.  ii.  27;  Neh.  vii.  31).  In  the 
parallel  passage  of  1  Esdras  it  is  given  as  Macalon. 
See  the  following  article.  G. 

MICH'MASH  (trp?^  [9oni€ihing  hidden, 
ireaiure^  Ges. ;  place  of  (jhanDth^  Fiirst] :  Mox" 
yuis',  [Vat  in  1  Sam.  xui.  11,  22,  23,  riv.  31, 
Maxfjuctf ']  ^^ffichma8\  a  town  which  is  known  to 
us  almost  soiek  by  its  connection  with  the  Philis- 
tine wtr  of  Saul  and  Jonatbaifr  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  liv.). 
It  has  been  identified  with  great  probability  in  a 
village  which  still  bears  the  name  of  MiUchnuUy  and 
stands  at  about  7  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  great  Wndy  Suwtinit  —  in 
some  Maps  W,  Fuwar  —  which  forms  the  main 
pass  of  communication  between  the  central  high- 
lands on  which  the  village  stands,  and  the  Jordan 
valley  at  Jericho.  Immediately  facing  Mukhmns^ 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  is  the  modem 
representative  of  Geba;  and  behuid  this  again  are 
Ramah  and  Gibeah  —  all  memorable  names  in  the 
long  struggle  which  has  immortalized  Michmash. 
Bethel  is  about  4  miles  to  the  north  of  Bficbmash, 
and  the  interval  is  filled  up  by  the  heights  of  Burka^ 
Deir  Ditoan^  TtU  et-ffnjnr^  etc.,  which  i^peor  to 
ha\'e  constituted  the  "  Mount  Bethel  *'  of  the  nar- 


a  The  Jewish  tradition,  preserved  In  the  Targom  on 
Rath  iii.  8,  states  that  Phaltiel  bad  fhxn  the  first  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  idea  alluded  to  in  the  text  Ho 
is  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Joseph,  and  is  com- 
memorated as  "  Phaltiel,  son    of   Laish,   the   pious 

(MTprj,  the  word  used  for  the  Puritans  of  the  New 
Testament  times),  who  placed  a  sword  between  himself 
ind  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  lest  he  should  go  in  unto 
ber.^'    [Assm^ANS.] 

h  The  change  of  W  into  D  is  fireqnent  in  the 
Uter  lUbrrtw  (see  Qes.  7%e$.  981  6). 

e  The  Hebrew  word  2^!^?,  or  D*^^]*  n>«*^  ^^ 
an  oOoer  and  a  garrison  (des.  Thes.  908).  It  Is  rsn- 
JsTOl  In  the  A.  V.  by  4he  former  in  1  K.  iv.  19,  and 


MICHMASH 

rative  (xiii.  2).  So  much  is  necessary  to  maka  the 
notices  of  Michmash  contained  in  the  Bible  intel- 
ligible. 

The  place  was  thus  situated  In  the  very  middle 
of  the  tribe  of  Bei\jamin.  If  the  name  be,  as  some 
scholars  assert  (Fiirst,  ffandwb.  600  6, 732  6),  com- 
pounded from  that  of  Cliemosh,  the  Moabite  deity, 
it  is  not  iniprottalily  a  relic  of  some  incursion  or 
iux-aeion  of  the  Moabites,  just  as  Chqjhnr-kfiam' 
munai^  in  this  \'ery  neighborhood,  is  of  the  Am- 
monites. But  though  in  the  heart  of  Bei^jamin, 
it  is  not  named  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  that 
tribe  (comp.  Josh,  xviii.),  but  first  appears  as  one 
of  the  chief  points  of  Saul's  position  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  He  was  occupying  the  range  ol 
heights  just  mentioned,  one  end  of  his  line  reuting 
on  Bethel,  the  other  at  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2). 
In  Geba,  ck)6e  to  him,  but  separated  by  the  wide 
and  intricate  valley,  the  Philbtines  had  a  garrison, 
with  a  chiefs  officer.  The  taking  of  the  garriaon 
or  the  killing  of  the  ofiScer  by  Saul's  son  Jonathan 
was  the  first  move.  The  next  was  for  the  Phiiia- 
tines  to  swarm  up  fW>m  their  sea-side  plain  in  such 
numbers,  that  no  alternative  was  left  for  Saul  but 
to  retire  down  the  wady  to  Gilgal,  near  Jericho, 
that  from  that  ancient  smictuary  he  might  coUeet 
and  reassure  the  Israelites.  Michmash  was  then 
occupied  by  the  Philistines,  and  was  their  furthest 
post  to  the  Easf  But  it  was  destined  to  witnen 
their  sudden  overthrow.  While  he  was  in  Geba, 
ftnd  his  fiftther  in  Michmash,  Jonathan  must  have 
crossed  the  intervening  valley  too  often  not  to  know 
it  thoroughly:  and  the  intricate  paths  which  render 
it  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way  through 
the  mounds  and  hummocks  which  crowd  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine  —  with  these  he  was  so  fiuniliar  —  the 
**  passages  "  here,  the  ^*  sharp  rocks  **  there  —  aa  to 
be  able  to  traverse  them  even  in  the  dark.  It  wag 
just  as  the  day  dawned  (Joseph.  AnL  vi.  6,  §  2) 
that  the  watchers  in  the  garrison  at  Michmash 
descried  the  two  Hebrews  clambering  up  the  st«eps 
beneath.  We  learn  fh>m  the  details  furnished  by 
Josephus,  who  must  have  had  an  opportunity  ot 
examming  the  spot  when  he  passed  it  with  Titus 
on  their  way  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (see  B.  J. 
V.  2,  $  1),  that  the  part  of  Michmash  in  which  the 
Philistines  hod  established  themselves  consisted  of 
three  summits,  surrounded  by  a  line  of  rocks  like 
a  natural  entrenchment,  and  ending  in  a  long  and 
sharp  precipice  believed  to  be  impregnable.  Finding 
himself  obsened  fW)m  above,  and  tailing  the  invita- 
tion as  an  omen  in  his  favor,  Jonathan  turned  from 
the  course  which  he  was  at  first  pursuing,  and 
crept  up  in  the  direction  of  the  point  repuUd  Im- 
pregnable.    And  it  was  there,  according  to  Joi»- 


by  the  latter  In  the  panage  In  question.  Iwald 
( GeseA.  iii.  41)  affirms  unhesitaUngly  that  the  former 
is  correct ;  but  not  so  Michaelis,  Zuns,  and  De  Wette, 
in  their  translations,  or  Gesenius  as  above.  The  Snf- 
llsh  word  "  post "  embraces  some  of  the  signlfioatioos 
of  NeUib. 

d  See  zIt.  81,  where  Michmash  is  named  as  the 
point  on  the  east  at  which  the  slaughter  b^ao,  and 
Ajalon,  on  the  west,  that  at  which  It  terminated.  Un- 
like the  Oanaanites  (Josh,  z.),  who  probably  made  off 
in  the  direction  of  Phcenida,  and  therefore  chose  the 
upper  road  by  the  two  Beth-borons,  the  PhiUstiDes 
when  they  reached  Qibeon  tO(^  the  left  band  and 
lower  road,  by  the  Weuty  Syleiman  —  where  Yalo  still 
exists  —  the  most  diveot  aooeas  to  their  own  maritlma 
plain. 
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fMtj  Ukii  he  and  bb  armor-bearer  made  their 
mtranee  to  the  camp  (Jotepfa.  AnL  ri.  6,  $  2). 
[GiBKAH,  ToL  ii.  p.  915;  Jonathan,] 

Unlets  Makaz  be  Michmash  —  aix  identification 
for  which  we  have  onlj  the  authority  of  the  LXX. 
—  we  hear  nothing  of  the  place  from  this  time  till 
the  inrasion  of  Judah  by  Sennacherib  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  when  it  if  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (x.  28). 
He  is  ad\'anciiig  by  the  northern  road,  and  has 
pooed  Ai  and  Migron.  At  Michmash,  on  the 
lurtber  side  of  the  almost  impassable  ravine,  the 
heavy  baggage  (A.  Y.  *' carriages,**  see  vol.  i.  p. 
882  a)  is  dqxMited,  but  the  great  king  himself 
eroBses  the  past,  and  takes  up  his  quarters  for  the 
n'^t  at  Geba.  All  this  is  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  indicatioDS  of  the  narrative  of  1  Samuel,  and 
with  the  present  localities. 

After  the  Captivity,  the  men  of  the  place  re- 
tnroed,  122  in  number  (Kzr.  ii.  27;  Neh.  vU.  31; 
in  both  these  the  name  is  slightly  altered  to  Micii- 
MAS),  and  reoccupied  their  former  home  (Neh. 
xi.  31). 

At  a  later  date  it  became  the  residence  of  Jona- 
than &Iaocab«us,  and  the  seat  of  his  government 
<1  Maec  ix.  73,  "Machmas;"  Joseph.  AnL  xiii. 
I,  §  6).  In  the  time  of  Ensebius  and  Jerome 
{Ommasiieon,  ^  Maehmas  **)  it  was  **  a  very  large 
viOage  retaining  its  ancient  name,  and  lying  near 
Rsn^  in  the  district  of  .£lia  (Jerusalem),  at  0 
miles  distance  thereftx>m." 

Later  still  it  was  famed  for  the  exeelleiice  of  its 
eom.  See  the  quotation  firom  the  Mishna  {Mena- 
<holk)\xk  Reiand  (PalaHhui,  p.  897),  and  Schwarz 
(p.  131).  Whether  this  excellence  is  still  maintained 
we  do  not  know.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cultivation 
hi  aiid  aoKMigst  groves  of  old  olives  in  the  broad 
(baOow  wady  wbich  slopes  down  to  the  north  and 
ost  of  the  %-iIlage;  but  Afukhmag  itself  is  a  very 
|ioor  place,  and  the  country  dose  to  it  has  truly 
**a  most  forbidding  aspect'*  "Huge  gray  rocks 
ruse  op  their  bald  crowns,  completely  hiding  e\-ery 
pstch  of  soil,  and  the  gray  huts  of  the  village,  and 
the  gray  ruins  that  encompass  them  can  hardly  be 
dist^guisbed  from  the  rocks  themselves.*'  There 
are  connderable  remains  of  massive  foundaUons, 
eolamns,  dstems,  etc.,  testifying  to  former  (ntw- 
perity,  greater  than  that  of  either  Anathoth  or 
Geba  (Porter,  HawM.  215,  216). 

Imroediateiy  below  the  village,  the  great  wady 
spreads  oat  to  a  considerable  width — perhaps  half 
a  mile;  and  its  bed  is  broken  up  into  an  intricate 
■ass  of  hummocks  and  mounds,  some  two  of  which, 
before  the  torrents  of  3,000  winters  had  reduced  and 
RMBded  their  forms,  were  probably  the  two  "  teeth 
of  ehff* *  — the  tiocea  and  Seneh  of  Jonathan*s  ad- 
venture. Right  opposite  is  Jeba^  on  a  curiously 
terraoid  hUL  To  the  left  the  wady  contracts  again, 
and  shows  a  narrow  Uack  gorge  of  almost  vertical 
Hmesione  rocks  pierced  with  mysterious  caverns 
and  fissures,  the  resort,  so  the  writer  was  assured, 
of  hyenaa,  porcupines,  and  eagles.  In  the  wet 
season  the  stream  is  said  to  be  often  deeper  than 
a  man's  neck,  very  strong,  and  of  a  bright  yellow 
eonr. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  el-Btreh  was  believed  to  be 
IGehmaah  (see  Manndiell,  Mareh  25;  and  the 
copious  details  in  Quaresmins,  Elueidatw,  ii.  786, 
787).  But  ei-Birtk  is  now  ascertained  on  good 
poanda  to  be  identical  with  Bekboth.  G. 

MicH'METHAH  (nnp; 

'  *hceurfa^tff  Ai}Xayd9;  ^ 
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in  both  cases:  Machmtihntk\  a  place  which  formed 
one  of  the  hmdmarks  of  the  boundary  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  on  the  westero 

side  of  Jordan.  (1.)  It  Uy  "  facing  030  \V) 
Shechem ; "  it  also  was  the  next  pUce  on  the 
boundary  west  of  Asiikr"  (Josh.  xvii.  7),  if  indeed 
the  two  are  not  one  and  the  same  place  —  ham- 
Micmethath  a  distinguishing  affix  to  the  commoner 
nanie  of  Asher.  'llie  latter  view  is  taken  by  Kehind 
{Pakestina^  p.  596)  —  no  mean  authority — and  also 
by  Schwarz  (p.  147),  but  it  is  not  supported  by  the 
Masoretic  accents  of  the  passage.  'l*he  former  is 
that  of  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  as  well  as  our 
own  A.  V.  Whichever  may  ultimately  be  found 
correct,  the  position  of  the  place  must  be  some- 
where on  the  east  of  and  not  for  distant  from 
Shechem.  But  then  (2.)  this  appears  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  mention  of  the  same  name  in  the 
specification  of  a  former  boundary  (Josh.  xvi.  6). 
Here  the  whole  description  seems  to  relate  to  the 
boundary  between  Beigamiu  and  ^hraim  (i.  e. 
Kphraim*s  southern  boundary),  and  Michmethath 
follows  Beth-horon  the  upper,  and  is  stated  to  be  on 
its  west  or  seaward  side.  Now  Beth-horon  is  at 
least  20  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  Shechem,  and 
more  than  30  from  Asher.  llie  only  escape  from 
fuch  hopeless  contradictions  is  the  belief  thst  the 
statements  of  chap.  xvi.  have  sufiered  very  great 
mutilation,  and  that  a  gap  exists  between  verses 
5  and  6,  wbich  if  supplied  would  give  the  land- 
marks which  connected  the  two  remote  points  of 
Beth-horon  and  Michmethath.  The  phM«  has  not 
been  met  with  nor  the  name  discovered  by  travel- 
lers, ancient  or  modem.  G. 

MICH'RI  0";5D  [perh.  purchased,  valuabU, 
(les.]  :  Max(p;  [Vat  Moy«ip;]  Alex.  Moxop*' 
Mochori).  Ancestor  of  Elah,  one  of  the  beads  of 
the  fothers  of  Benjamm  (1  Chr.  ix.  8)  after  the 
Captivity. 

MICHTAM  (Dri?» :  <m»Ao7^U:  UtuU 
intct-iptio).  lliis  word  occurs  in  the  titles  of  nx 
Psalms  (xvi.,  Ivi.-lx.),  all  of  which  are  ascribed  to 
David.  The  marginal  reading  of  our  A.  V.  is  "a 
i70^en  psalm,"  while  in  the  Gene\-a  version  it  is 
described  as  "  a  certain  tune.*'  From  the  position 
which  it  occupies  in  the  title,  compered  with  that 
of  Afizmai'  (A.  V.  "Psalm,'*  Ps.  iv.-vi.,  etc), 
Maichil  (Ps.  xxxii.,  etc),  and  Shiygaion  (Ps.  vii.), 
the  first  of  which  certainly  denotes  a  song  with  an 
instrumental  accompaniment  (as  distinguished  fit)m 
ddr,  a  song  for  the  voice  atone),  we  may  infer  that 
michtam  is  a  term  applied  to  these  pnlms  to  de- 
note their  musical  character,  but  beyond  this  every- 
thing is  obscure.  The  very  etymology  of  the  word 
is  uncertain.     1.  Kiqichi  and  Aben  Ezra,  among 

Rabbhiical  writers,  trace  it  to  the  root  QH^, 

cdthamy  as  it  appears  in  Qtp3,  ctthem,  which  Is 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  «« gold  '*  (Job  xxviii.  16), 
"  pure  gold  "  (Job  xxviii.  19),  "  fine  gold  "  (Job 
xxxL  24);  because  the  psalm  was  to  David  predons 
as  fine  gokl.  They  have  been  followed  by  the 
translators  in  the  margin  of  our  version,  and  the 
Mich  Vim  Psalms  have  been  eompared  with  the 
"  (xolden  Sayings  "  of  Pythagoras  and  the  Proverbs 
of  Ali.  Others  have  thought  the  epithet  "  goUen  ** 
was  applied  to  these  psalms,  because  they  were 


a  Ibr  the  sitoatkm  of  the  town  of  Af  i 
to  MAXASsn,  vol.  U.  p.  1170. 
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written  in  lettert  of  gold  uid  luspended  in  the 
Suctuary  or  elsewhere,  like  the  MouUukut^  or  su«- 
pended  poenu  of  Mecca,  which  Ti-ere  called  Mod- 
hahabdty  or  "  golden/*  because  thej  were  written 
in  gold  characters  upon  Egyptian  linen.  There  is, 
however,  no  trace  among  the  Hebrews  of  a  practice 
analogous  to  this.  Another  interpretation,  based 
upon  the  same  etymologj  of  the  word,  is  given  to 
Michtnm  by  an  unknown  writer  quoted  by  Jarchi 
(Ps.  x\i.  1).  According  to  this,  it  signifies '»» a 
at>wn,"  because  David  asked  God  for  his  protec- 
tion, and  He  was  as  a  crown  to  him  (Ps.  t.  12). 

2.  In  Syriac  the  root  in  conj.  PmI,  ^V^* 
eaiktm^  signifies  *<  to  stain,**  hence  '^  to  defile,'*  the 
primary  meaning  in  Peal  being  probably  "  to  spot, 
mark  with  spots,**  whence  the  substantive  is  in 
comnoon  use  in  Rabbinical  Hebrew  in  the  sense  of 
**spot "  or  **  mark  *'  (comp.  Kimchi,  on  Am.  i.  1). 
In  this  sense  the  Niphal  participle  occurs  in  Jer. 
ii.  22,  "  thine  inH]uity  is  tpotUd  before  me,"  which 
makes  the  parallelism  more  striking  than  the 
"  marked  '*  of  our  A.  V.  From  this  etymobgy  the 
meanings  haw  been  given  to  MidUnm  of  "  a  noUd 
song*'  (Junius  and  Tremellius,  \n$igni8\  or  a  song 
which  was  ffraven  or  carved  upon  stone,  a  monu- 
mental inscription;  the  latter  of  which  has  the 
merit  of  antiquity  in  its  favor,  being  supported  by 
the  renderings  of  the  LXX.,  Theodotion,  the 
Chaldee  Targum,  and  the  Vulgate.  (See  Michaelis, 
SuppL  (id  Lex.  Ifeb.  No.  1242.)  There  is  nothing 
in  the  character  of  the  psalms  so  designated  to 
render  the  title  appropriate;  had  the  Hebrews  been 
acquainted  with  musioU  notes,  it  would  be  as  reason- 
able to  compare  the  word  Michtam  with  the  old 
English  "prick-song," a  a  song  pi'icked  or  noUd. 
In  the  utter  darkness  which  envelopes  it,  any  oon- 

I'ecture  is  worthy  of  consideration ;  many  are  value- 
ess  OS  involviiin;  the  transference  to  one  knguage 
of  the  metaph(4-t(  of  another. 

.3.  The  corresponding  Arab.  iva5^  calama^  «» to 

conceal,  repress,**  is  also  resorted  to  for  the  explana- 
tion of  Michtam^  which  was  a  title  given  to  certain 
psalms,  according  to  Hezel,  because  they  were 
written  while  13avid  was  in  concealment  This, 
however,  could  not  be  appropriate  to  Ps.  Iviii.,  Ix. 
From  the  same  root  Ileiigstenbei^  attributes  to 
them  a  hidden,  mystical  import,  and  renders  Mich- 
tam by  iitheinmiUy  which  he  explains  as  "  ein  Lied 
tiefen  Sinnes."  Apparently  referring  the  word  to 
the  same  origin,  Ewald  {Jahrb.  viii.  p.  68)  suggests 
that  it  may  designate  a  song  accompanied  by  bass 
inistruments,  like  "  the  cymbuls  of  trumpet-sound  " 
of  Ps.  d.  5,  which  would  be  adapted  to  the  plaintive 
character  of  Ps.  xvi.  and  others  of  the  series  to 
which  it  is  applied,  llie  same  mournful  tone  is 
also  believed  to  be  indicated  in  Michtam  as  derived 
f  ^  ^ 

from  a  root  analogous  to  the  Arab,  aa^  cathama^ 

which  in  coi^.  vii.  signifies  "  to  be  sad,"  in  which 
case  it  would  denote  ^*  an  elegy," 


a  Shakespeare,  Rom.  amd  JuL  U.  4:  *^He  fights  as 
you  sing  priektong,  keeps  time,  distance,  and  propor- 
Hon." 

d  ''  Humilis  et  simpUcis  David.'' 
«  The  notion  that  there  were  two  peoples  called  Mid- 
an,  Covnded  on  the  supposed  shortness  of  the  Interval 


MIDIAJE^ 

4.  But  the  explanation  which  is  most  appropid 
by  Rosenniiiller  and  Gesenius  is  that  which  finds 

in  Michtam  the  equittdent  of  UTI^IS^,  micfab ;  a 
word  which  occurs  in  Is.  xxxviii.  9  (A.  V.  *«  writ- 
ing*'), and  which  is  believed  by  Capellus  (CnV. 
Sacr.  iv.  2,  §  11)  to  ha>-e  been  the  reading  fulk>wed 
by  the  LXX.  and  Targum.     Gesenius  supports  hu 

decision  by  instances  of  similar  interchanges  of  1} 

and  Q  in  roots  of  cognate  meaning.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  De  Wette  renders  "  Schrift" 

5.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  another  theory 
may  be  noticed,  which  is  quite  untenable  in  itself, 
but  is  curious  as  being  maintained  in  the  versions 
of  AquiU  ^  and  Symmachus,<^  and  of  Jerome  <' 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  and  was  derived  from 
the  Habbinical   interpreters.     According  to  these, 

DTlpD    is  an  enigmatic  word  equivalent  to  T|Q 

□n),  "humble  and  perfect,"  epiUieU  af^Oied  to 
David  himself. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  noth- 
ing has  been  really  done  to  throw  light  upon  the 
meaning  of  this  obscure  word,  and  tli«:e  seems  little 
likelihood  that  the  difiliculty  will  be  ckared  away. 
Beyond  the  general  probability  that  it  is  a  musi- 
cal term,  the  origin  of  which  is  uncertain  and  tlie 
application  lost,  nothing  i^  known.  The  sut^ect 
will  be  found  discussed  in  Rosenmiiller's  Scitotia 
(Ptalm.  vol.  i.  expiic.  tiluL  xlii.-xlvi.),  and  by  Hup- 
feld  (Die  Pmdmen,  i.  308-^11),  who  has  collected  all 
the  evidence  bearing  upon  it,  and  adheres  to  the 
rendering  kUinod  ( jewel,  treasure),  which  Luther 
also  gives,  and  which  is  adopted  by  Hitzig  and 
Mendelssohn.  W.  A.  W. 

MID'DIN  (^7??  [reach,  ext€n$ion\x  Atwfo 
[Alex.]  Ma8»v;  [Comp.  MaSSiV:]  MtJdin),  a 
city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  61),  one  of  the  six  speci- 
fied as  situated  in  the  district  of  "  the  midbar  " 
(A.  y.  *< wilderness").  This  midbar,  as  it  con- 
tained Beth  ha-Arabah,  the  city  of  Salt,  and  En- 
gedi,  must  have  embraced  not  only  the  waste  lands 
on  the  upper  level,  but  also  the  clifis  themselves 
and  the  strip  of  shore  at  their  feet,  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake  itself.  Middin  is  not  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius  or  Jerome,  nor  has  it  been  identified  or  per- 
haps sought  for  by  later  travellers.  By  Van  de 
Velde  ( Memoir ^  256,  and  Mop)  mention  b  made 
of  a  valley  on  the  soutliwestem  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  below  Masada,  called  [/m  el-Bedun,  which 
may  contain  a  trace  of  the  ancient  name.         G. 

*  MIDDLE-WALL.  [Fartitioii,  Wau. 
OF,  Amer.ed.] 

MnnAN  0;1P,  s/n/e,  conUnthn,  Get.: 
Ma8ic(/i  [oocasionafly  Ma5ic(yj  '•  Madinn)^  a  sod 
of  AbnUiam  and  Keturah  (Cien.  xxv.  2;  1  Chr.  L 
;  progenitor  of  the  Midianites,  or  Arabiant 
dwelling  principally  in  the  desot  north  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Arabia.^  Southwards  they  extended  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Eyleh   (Sinact 


for  any  considerable  molttpllcatloD  from  Ahnhaai  to 
Moeee,  and  on  the  mention  of  Moees'  Coshits  wM,  tke 
writer  thinks  to  be  untenable.  Bven  cooooding  the 
former  obJeotloD,  which  Is  unnecessary,  <me  tribe  has 
often  become  moged  into  another,  and  old<f  one,  and 
only  the  name  of  the  later  retained.     See  below  and 

HOSKS. 
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V);  and  nofrtliwutlt  thef  stretched  «Iong 
Jbe  ewieni  frontier  of  Palestine;  while  the  oases  in 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai  seem  to  have  afforded  them 
pastoTe  grounds,  and  caused  it  to  be  included  in  the 
» hnd  of  Midian  "  (but  see  below  on  this  point). 
The/Mqpfe  is  alwajrs  ^ken  of,  in  the  Hebrew,  as 

•*  Midian,**  )^7^)  except  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  36;  Num. 

xxT.  17,  xrxi.  2,  where  we  find  the  pi.  D^^'^'TO. 

In  Gen.  xzxviL  28,  the  form  Q^3*TD  occurs,  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.aawell  as  in  the  Yulg.o '« Mid- 
ianites;  **  and  this  is  probably  the  correct  rendering, 
unee  it  occurs  in  ver.  36  of  the  same  chap. ;  though 
the  people  hart  mentioned  may  be  descendants  of 

Medas  (which  see).  The  gentUic  form  ''?^"5^, 
"Uidianite,*'  occurs  once.  Num.  z.  29. 

After  the  chronological  record  of  Midian's  birth, 
with  the  names  of  his  sons,  in  the  xxvth  chapter  of 
(koesis,  the  name  disappears  from  the  Biblical 
Usiory  until  the  time  of  Moses;  Midian  is  first 
neotioned,  as  a  people,  when  Moses  fled,  having 
killed  the  Egyptian,  to  the  **  land  of  Midian  *'  (Ex. 
iL  15),  and  numried  a  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Bfidian 
(21).  The  "  huid  of  Midian,'*  or  the  portion  of  it 
tpeeblly  referred  to,  was  probably  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  for  we  read  in  the  next  chapter  (ver.  1 )  that 
Moses  fed  the  flock  of  Jethro  his  (ather-in-htw,  the 
priest  of  Midian,*^  to  the  backside  of  the  desert,  and 
came  to  the  mountain  of  God^  even  Horeb,*'  and 
thM  agrees  with  a  natural  supposition  that  he  did 
DOi  flee  fiur  beyond  the  frontier  of  Egypt  (compare 
Ex-  xriii.  1-27,  where  it  is  recorded  that  Jethro 
csme  to  Moses  to  the  mount  of  God  after  the  Exo- 
dus from  Egypt;  but  in  v.  27  "  he  went  his  way 
mto  his  own  hind:  *  see  slso  Num.  x.  29,  30).  It 
ihoiild,  howeter,  be  remembered  that  the  name 
ef  Midian  (and  hence  the  **  kmd  of  Midian  ")  was 
perhaps  often  applied,  as  that  of  the  most  powerful 
ef  the  northern  Arab  tribes,  to  the'  northern 
Arabs  generally,  u  e.  those  of  Abrahamic  descent 
(eomp.  Gen-  xxxviL  28,  but  see  respecting  this 
pMsage  above;  and  Judg.  viii.  24);  Just  as  Bknb- 
Kedex  embraced  all  those  peoples,  and,  with  a 
wider  signification,  other  Eastern  tribes.  If  this 
readoig  of  the  name  be  correct,  "  Midian  '*  would 
comspoud  very  neariy  with  our  modem  word 
"^Arab;"  limiting,  however,  the  modem  word  to 
the  Aimbs  of  the  northern  and  Egyptian  deserts: 
all  the  Uunaelite  tribes  of  those  deserts  would  thus 
be  Midianites,  as  we  call  them  Arabs,  the  desert 
bcii^  their  **  bmd.**  At  least,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
tba  the  desoeudants  of  Hagar  and  Keturah  inter- 
mrried;  and  thus  the  Midianites  are  apparently 
aled  Ishmaelites,  in  Judg.  viii.  24,  being  con- 
aeeted,  both  by  bhx>d  and  national  customs,  with 
the  &ther  of  the  Arabs.  The  wandering  habits  of 
imaadic  tribes  must  also  preclude  our  arguing  ftx>m 
the  feet  of  Mosea*  leading  his  £sther*s  flock  to  Horeb, 
that  Sinai  was  neceKarily  more  than  a  station  of 
MkCan:  those  tribes  annually  traverse  a  great  ex- 
tent of  coontry  in  search  of  pasturage,  and  have 
their  established  summer  and  winter  pastures.  The 
Midkuiites  were  mostly  (not  always)  dwellers  in 
lenta,  not  towns;  and  Sinai  has  not  sufficient  pas- 
tare  to  sopport  more  than  a  small,  or  a  moving 
jBOpfe.     Bat  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  perhaps 
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•  TImi  T-'^^  have  here  Ma5ii|ratoi,  which  seems  to 
tasBOoosaalmodeof  writing  the  name  of  the  people 

afrom  lC*SU#i.  The  Samaritan  has  D*^3*^*TD. 


(or  we  may  say  probably)  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  has 
considerably  changed  in  its  physical  character  since 
the  time  of  Moses;  for  the  adjacent  isthmus  has, 
since  that  period,  risen  many  feet,  so  that  "  the 
tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea  "  has  "  dried  up :  '*  and 
this  supposition  would  much  diminish  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  the  means  of  subsistence  found  by 
the  Israelites  in  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
when  not  miracutously  supplied.  Apart  fh>m  this 
consideration,  we  knew  that  the  Egyptians  after- 
wards worked  mines  at  Snrdbei  d-Kliddim  and  a 
small  mining  population  may  have  found  sufficient 
sustenance,  at  least  in  some  seasons  of  the  year,  in 
the  few  watered  valleys,  and  wherever  ground 
could  be  reclaimed:  rock-inscriptions  (though  of 
later  date)  testify  to  the  number  of  at  least  passert- 
by;  and  the  remains  of  villages  of  a  mining  popu- 
lation have  been  recently  discovered.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  position  of  Midian  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  if  we  may  believe  the  Arabian 
historians  and  geographers,  backed  as  their  testi- 
mony is  by  the  Greek  geographers,  the  city  of 
Midian  was  situate  on  the  opposite,  or  Arabian, 
shore  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  thence  northwards 
and  spreading  east  and  west  we  have  the  true  coun- 
try of  the  wandering  Midianites.     See  further  in 

SiMAI. 

The  next  occurrence  of  the  name  of  this  people 
in  the  sacred  history  marks  their  northern  settle- 
ments on  the  border  of  the  Promised  Land,  "  on 
this  side  Jordan  [by]  Jericho "  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  (Num.  xxii.  1-4),  when  Bahik  said,  of  Israel, 

to  the  elders  (D**?!?.,  or  "  oW  men,"  the  same  as 
the  Arab  "sheykhs")  of  Midian,  "Now  shall  this 
company  lick  up  all  [that  are]  round  about  us,  as 
the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field.'*  In  the 
subsequent  transaction  with  Balaam,  the  elders  of 
Midian  went  with  those  of  Moab,  "  with  the  re- 
wards of  divination  in  their  hand  "  (7);  but  in  the 
remarkable  words  of  Balaam,  the  Midianites  are 
not  mentioned.  This  might  be  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  Midian  was  a  wandering  tribe, 
whose  pasture-lands  reached  wherever,  in  the  Ara- 
bian desert  and  frontier  of  Palestine,  pasture  was 
to  be  found,  and  who  would  not  feel,  in  the  same 
degree  as  Moab,  Amalek,  or  the  other  more  settled 
and  agricultural  inhabitants  of  the  land  allotted  to 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  the  arrival  of  the  hitter.  But 
the  spoil  taken  in  the  war  that  soon  followed,  and 
more  especially  the  mention  of  the  dwellings  of 
Midian,  render  this  suggestion  very  doubtful,  and 
point  rather  to  a  considerable  pastoral  settlement 
of  Midian  in  the  trans-Jordanic  country.  Such 
settlements  of  Arabs  have,  howe\'er,  been  very  com- 
mon. In  this  case  the  Midianites  were  evidently 
tributary  to  the  Amorites,  being  "  dukes  of  Sihon, 

dwelling  in  the  country"  (rT?^*?  ^^V^)'  ^^ 
inferior  position  explains  their  omission  from  Ba- 
laam's prophecy.  It  was  here,  "  on  this  side  Jor- 
dan," that  the  chief  doings  of  the  Midianites  with 
the  Israelites  took  place.  The  Utter,  while  they 
abode  m  Shittim,  **  joined  themselves  unto  Baal- 
Peor  "  (Num.  xxv.  1,  Ac.)  —  apparently  a  Midianite 
as  well  as  a  Moabitish  deity  —  the  result  of  the 
sin  of  whoredom  with  the  Moabitish  women;  and 
when  !*  the  anger  of  the  Lonl  was  kindled  against 
Israel  .  .  .  and  the  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel  [were]  weepuig  [before]  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,"  an  Israelite  brought 
a  Mi^^ianUJ■h  woHuui  opctily  into  the  camp.     The 
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nuik  of  thu  woman  Cozbi,  that  of  a  daughter  of 
Zur,  who  was  *'  bead  over  a  people,  of  a  chief  houM 
in  Itlidian,"  <>  throws  a  strange  light  over  the  ob- 
scure page  of  that  people's  history.  The  vices  of 
the  Canaanites,  idolatry  and  whoredom,  had  in- 
fected the  descoidants  of  Abraham,  doubtless  con- 
nected by  successive  intermarriages  with  those 
tribes:  and  the  prostitution  of  this  chiefs  daughter, 
caught  as  it  vras  from  the  customs  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  is  evidence  of  the  ethnological  type  of  the  lat- 
ter tribes.  Some  African  nations  have  a  similar 
custom:  they  ofier  their  unmarried  daughters  to 
show  hospitality  to  their  guests.     Zur  was  one  of 

the  five  "kings"  057 p),  slain  in  the  war  with 
Midian,  recorded  in  ch.  xxxi. 

The  influence  of  the  Midianites  on  the  Israelites 
was  clearly  most  oil,  and  directly  tended  to  lead 
them  from  the  injunctions  of  Moses.  Much  of  the 
dangerous  character  of  their  influence  may  probably 
be  ascribed  to  the  common  descent  from  Abraham. 
While  the  Canaanitish  tribes  were  abhorred,  Midian 
might  claim  consanguinity,  and  more  readily  seduce 
Israel  from  their  allegiance.  Tlie  events  at  Shittim 
occasioned  the  iiyunction  to  vex  Midian  and  smite 
them  —  *•  for  they  vex  you  with  their  wiles,  where- 
with they  have  beguiled  you  in  the  matter  of  Peor 
and  in  the  matter  of  Cozbi,  the  daughter  of  a  prince 
of  Midian,  their  sister,  which  was  slain  in  the  day 
of  the  plague  for  Peor^s  sake'*  (Num.  sxv.  18); 
and  further  on,  Moses  is  ei^oined,  "  Avenge  the 
chiklren  of  Israel  of  the  Midianites :  afterward  iJialt 
thou  be  gathered  unto  thy  people "  (xxxi.  2). 
Twelve  thousand  men,  a  thousand  from  each  tribe, 
went  up  to  this  war,  a  war  in  which  all  the  males 
of  the  enemy  were  sliJn,  and  the  five  kings  of 
Midian  —  Evi,  Rekem,  Zur,  Hur,  and  Rebo,  to- 
gether with  Balaam ;  and  aflenvards,  by  the  express 
command  of  Moses,  only  the  \iigins  and  female 
infants,  of  the  captives  brought  into  the  camp,  were 
spared  alive.  The  cities  and  castles  of  the  van- 
quished, and  the  spoil  taken,  afibrd  iacts  to  which 
we  shall  recur.  After  a  lapse  of  some  years  (the 
number  is  very  doubtful,  see  Chroxolooy),  the 
Midianites  appear  again  as  the  enemies  of  the 
Israelites.  They  had  recovered  from  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  former  ww,  probably  by  the  arrival  of 
tmh  colonists  from  the  desert  tracts  over  which 
their  tribes  wandered:  and  they  now  were  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  become  the  oppressors  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  The  advocates  of  a  short  chro- 
nology must,  however  unwillingly,  concede  a  con- 
siderable time  for  Midian  thus  to  recover  from  the 
severe  blow  inflicted  by  Moses.  Allied  with  the 
Amalekites,  and  the  Bene-Kedem^  they  drove  them 
to  make  dens  in  the  mountains  and  caves  and 
strongholds,  and  wasted  their  crops  even  to  Gaza, 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  in  the  land  of  Simeon. 
The  judgeship  of  Gideon  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  these  calamities;  and  with  the  battle  he 
fought  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and  his  pursuit  of 
'he  flying  enemy  over  Jordan  to  Karkor,  the  power 


«  ns-n^a  nhBW  trw^, « h^a  of  &miuei  of 

I  patriarchal  house ; "  afterwards  in  ver.  18,  called 

prince,  H*^K?3.    (See  next  note.) 
b  These  'vee  afterwards    (Josh.    ziU.    21)    called 
prinops  "   ('*W'*IW),  which  may  also  be  rendered 

Uie  leader  or  captain  of  a  tribe,  or  even  of  a  ftmily 

;OeB.),  and  "  dukes  ^'  OJ^D^,  not  the  word  rsnderwl 
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of  l^lidian  aeems  to  have  been  broken.  It  is  i 
>*Thu8  was  Midian  subdued  before  the  children  <^ 
Israel,  so  that  they  lifted  up  their  heads  no  more** 
(Judg.  viii.  28).  The  part  taken  by  Gideon  in  this 
memorable  event  has  been  treated  of  elsewhere,  but 
the  Midianite  side  of  the  story  is  pregnant  with 
interest     [Gideon.] 

Midian  had  opprened  Israel  for  seven  years.  As 
a  numberless  eastern  horde  they  entered  the  land 
with  their  cattle  and  their  camels,  llie  imagina- 
tion shows  us  the  green  plains  of  Palestine  s}»inkled 
with  the  black  goatVhair  tents  of  this  great  Arab 
tribe,  their  flocks  and  herds  and  camels  let  loose  in 
the  standing  com,  and  foraging  parties  of  horsemen 
driving  before  them  the  possessions  of  the  Israelites; 
for  "  they  came  like  locusts  (A.  V.  ♦  grasshoppers,' 

n^'^M)  for  multitude"  (Judg.  vi.  6),  and  when 
the  *''angel  of  the  Lord  **  came  to  Gideon,  so  severe 
was  the  oppression  that  he  was  threshing  wheat  by 
the  wine-press  to  hide  it  from  the  Muffamtea  (11). 
When  Gideon  had  received  the  Divine  commaml 
to  deliver  Israel,  and  had  thrown  down  the  altar 
of  Baal,  we  read,  "  Then  all  the  Midianites  and  the 
Amalekites  and  the  Bene-Kedem  were  gathered  to- 
gether, and  went  over,"  descended  fVom  the  desert 
hills  and  crossed  Jordan,  "  and  pitdied  in  the  Valley 
of  Jezreel "  (33)  —  part  of  the  Plain  of  Esdradon, 
the  battle-field  of  Palestine  —  and  there,  from  ^the 
gray,  bleak  crowns  of  Gilboa,"  where  Saul  and 
Jonathan  perished,  did  Gideon,  with  the  host  that 
he  had  gathered  together  of  Israel,  look  down  on 
the  Midianites,  who  '*  were  on  the  north  nde  of 
them,  by  the  hill  of  Moreh,  in  the  valley  *'  (vii.  1). 
The  scene  over  that  fertile  plain,  dotted  with  the 
enemies  of  Israel,  "  the  Midianites  and  the  Amal- 
ekites and  all  tlie  Bene-Kedem,  [who]  lay  along  <^ 
in  the  valley  like  locusts  for  multitude,  and  th& 
camels  were  without  number,  as  the  sand  by  the 
sea-side  for  multitude**  (vii.  12),  has  been  pie- 
turesquely  painted  by  Profesisor  Stanley  (5.  ^  P.). 

The  descent  of  Gideon  and  his  servant  into  the 
camp,  and  the  conversation  of  the  Midianite  watch 
forms  a  vivid  picture  of  Arab  life.  It  does  more; 
it  proves  that  as  Gideon,  or  Phurah,  his  servant, 
or  both,  understood  the  language  of  Midian,  the 
Semitic  languages  differed  much  less  in  the  14th 
or  13th  century  b.  c.  than  they  did  in  after  times 
[see  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  142] ;  and  we  besides  obtain 
a  remurkable  proof  of  the  consanguinity  of  the 
Midianites,  and  learn  that,  though  the  name  was 
probably  applied  to  all  or  most  of  the  northern 
Abrahamic  Arabs,  it  was  not  applied  to  the  Canaan- 
ites,  who  certainly  did  not  then  speak  a  Semitic 
language  that  Gideon  could  understand. 

The  stratagem  of  Gideon  receiv-es  an  illustration 
from  modem  oriental  life.  Until  Utely  the  police 
in  Cairo  were  accustomed  to  go  their  rounds  with 
a  lighted  torch  thmst  into  a  pitcher,  and  the 
pitcher  was  suddenly  vnthdrawn  when  light  was 
required  (Lane*s  Mod.  Eg.  6th  ed.  p.  120)  — a 
custom  affording  an  exact  parallel  to  the  ancieni 


duke  in  the  enumeration  of  the  "  dukes  of  Bdom  "), 
"one  anointed,  a  prince  consecrated  by  anotnting" 
(Ges.)  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  ;  apparently  Uen 
tenantB  of  the  Amoiite,  or  princes  of  his  appealing. 
[UUR ;  I&AM.] 

c  Prof.  Stanley  rends  here  "  wrapt  in  sleep."  Though 
the  Ueb.  wiU  bear  this  interpretation, 
*'  encamped." 
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npedient  adopted  bj  Gideon.  The  consequent 
panic  of  the  great  midtitude  in  the  valley,  if  it  has 
00  parallels  in  modem  European  history,  is  con- 
listent  with  oriental  character.  Of  all  peoples,  the 
nations  of  the  East  are  most  liable  to  sudden  and 
rioknt  emotions;  and  a  panic  in  ojie  of  their 
heterogetieoas,  andiadplined,  and  excitable  hosts 
has  always  proved  disastrous.  In  the  case  of 
Gideon,  however,  the  result  of  his  attack  was  di- 
rected by  God,  the  Divine  hand  being  especially 
shown  in  the  small  number  of  Israel,  300  men, 
sgainst  135,000  of  the  enemy.  At  the  sight  of 
the  300  torches,  suddenly  bkizing  round  about  the 
camp  in  the  beginning  of  the  middle-watch  (which 
the  Midianites  had  newly  set),  with  the  conAised 
din  of  the  trumpets,  "  for  the  three  eompaiiies  blew 
the  trarapeta,  and  brake  the  pitchers,  and  held  the 
lamps  in  their  left  hands,  and  the  trumpets  in  their 
right  hands  to  blow  [withal],  and  they  cried,  [llie 
sword]  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon**  (vii.  20),  "all 
the  host  ran,  and  cried,  and  fled"  (21).  The 
panic-stricken  multitude  knew  not  enemy  from 
friend,  for  **  the  Lord  set  every  man's  sword  against 
his  fellow  even  throughout  all  the  host "  (22).  The 
root  was  complete,  the  first  pUoes  made  for  being 
Beth-shittah  ('« the  house  of  the  acacia'*)  in  Zere- 

nth,  and  the  '* border"  [ng^]  of  Abel-nie- 
bokh,  **the  meadow  of  the  dance,"  both  being 
probably  down  the  Jordan  Valley,  unto  Tabbatb, 
shapii^  their  flight  to  the  ford  of  Betb-barah,  where 
probably  they  had  crossed  the  river  as  invaders. 
The  flight  of  so  great  a  host,  encumbered  with  slow- 
moving  camels,  baggage,  and  cattle,  was  calamitous. 
AD  the  men  of  Israd,  out  of  Naphtali,  and  Asher, 
and  Uanaaseh,  joined  in  the  pursuit;  and  Gideon 
rrased  the  men  of  Mount  Ephraim  to  "  take  before  " 
the  Midianites  ^  the  waters  unto  Beth-barah  and 
Jordan  '*  (23,  24).  Thus  cut  off,  two  princes,  Oreb 
and  Zeth  (the  *«  raven,"  or,  more  eorrectly  »*  crow," 
sod  the  ^  wolf"),  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ephraim, 
and  Oreb  they  slew  at  the  rock  Oreb,  and  Zeeb 
they  slew  at  the  wine-prees  of  Zeeb  (vii.  25;  oomp. 
U.  z.  96,  where  the  **  sUoghter  of  Midian  at  the 
rock  Oreb  "  is  referred  io).<*  But  though  we  have 
seen  that  many  joined  in  a  desultory  pursuit  of  the 
rabble  of  the  Midianites,  only  the  300  men  who 
had  blown  Uie  trumpeu  in  the  Valley  of  Jezreel 
crosMd  Jordan  with  Gideon,  ^  fiiint  yet  pursuing  " 
(viii  4).  With  thb  force  it  remained  for  the  lib- 
erator to  attack  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground,  for 
Mjdian  had  dwdt  on  the  other  side  Jordan  since 
the  days  of  Moses.     Fifteen  thousand  men,  under 

the  »  kings  "  [^?V9]  of  Midian,  Zebah  and  Zal- 
monna,  were  at  Kairkor,  the  sole  remains  of  135,- 
000,  "for  there  fell  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  that  drew  sword  "  (viiL  10).  The  assurance 
of  God's  help  encouraged  the  weary  three  hundred, 
and  they  ascended  from  the  pbun  (or  ghdr)  to  the 
higher  country  by  a  rarine  or  torrent-bed  in  the 
hiOs,  **  by  the  way  of  them  that  dwelt  in  tents 
[that  is,  the  pastoral  or  wandering  people  as  distin- 
fojahed  finom  towns  people],  on  the  east  of  Nobah 
»d  Jogbebah,  and  smote  the  host,  for  the  host  was 
leeore"  (viii.  11) — secure  in  that  wild  country, 
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«  It  Is  added,  in  the  same  versa,  that  they  pntsiMd 
MUaa,  and  brooght  the  heait  of  the  princes  to  Gideon 
*  oa  tiie  other  Ale  Jordan."  This  antldpatei  the  ac- 
!o«at  of  his  crossing  Jordan  (vlU.  4),  but  such  trans- 
awittous  are  freqoeot,  and  the  Hebrew  may  be  read 
<aBttilBsld»  Jordan." 


on  their  own  ground,  and  away  from  the  frequent 
haunts  of  man.  A  sharp  pursuit  seems  to  have 
foUowed  this  fi^sh  victory,  ending  in  the  capture 
of  the  kings  and  the  final  discomfiture  of  the 
Midianites.  The  overthrow  of  Midian  in  its  en- 
campment, when  it  was  "  secure,*'  by  the  exhausted 
companies  of  Gideon  (they  were  **  &iiit,'*  and  had 
been  refused  bread  both  at  Succoth  and  at  Penuel, 
viii.  5-9),  sets  the  seal  to  God*s  manifest  hand  in 
the  deliverance  of  his  people  from  the  oppression 
of  Midian.  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  were  slain,  and 
with  them  the  name  itself  of  Midian  almost  disap- 
pears from  sacred  history.  That  people  never  after- 
wards took  up  arms  against  Israel,  though  they 
may  have  been  allied  with  the  nameless  hoi^es  who 
under  the  common  designation  of  ^'  the  people  of 
the  East,*'  Bene-Kedem,  harassed  the  eastern  border 
of  Palestine. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  Midian,  it  remains 
to  show  what  is  known  of  their  condition  and  cus- 
toms, etc.,  besides  what  has  already  been  incidentally 
mentioned.  The  whole  account  of  their  doings  with 
Israel  —  and  it  is  only  thus  that  they  find  a  place 
in  the  sacred  writings,  plainly  marks  them  as  char- 
acteristically Arab.  We  have  already  stated  our 
opinion  that  they  had  intermarried  with  Ishmael's 
descendants,  and  become  nationally  one  people,  so 
that  they  are  apparently  called  IshmaeUtes;  and 
that,  conversely,  it  is  most  probable  their  power 
and  numbers,  with  such  intenuaniages,  had  caused 
the  name  of  Midian  to  be  applied  to  the  northern 
Abrabamic  Arabs  generally,  lliey  are  described 
as  true  Arabs  —  now  Bedawees,  or  "  people  of  the 
desert;"  anon  pastoral,  or  settled  Arabs  —  the 
flock  "  of  Jethro;  the  cattle  and  flocks  of  Midian, 
in  the  later  days  of  Moses;  their  camels  witiioiit 
number,  as  the  sand  of  tlie  sear-side  for  multitude 
when  they  oppressed  Israel  in  the  days  of  the 
Judges  —  all  agree  with  such  a  description.  Like 
Arabs,  who  are  predominantly  a  nomadic  people, 
they  seem  to  have  partially  settled  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  under  the  rule  of  Sihon  the  Amorite,  and  to 
have  adapted  themselves  readily  to  the  "cities" 

(an'^;^y),  and  forts?  (A.  V.  "goodly  castles," 

Qn'n*^t^),  which  they  did  not  build,  but  occupied, 
retaining  even  then  their  flocks  and  herds  (Num. 
xxxi.  9,  10),  but  not  their  camels,  which  are  not 
common  among  settled  Arabs,  liecause  they  are 
not  required,  and  are  never,  in  that  state,  healthy.^ 
Israel  seems  to  have  devastated  that  settlement,  and 
when  next  Midian  appears  in  history  it  is  as  a 
desert-horde,  pouring  into  Palestine  with  innumer- 
able camels ;  and,  when  routed  and  broken  by 
Gideon,  fleeing  "  by  the  way  of  them  that  dwelt 
in  tents  "to  the  east  of  Jordan.  The  character 
of  Midian  we  think  is  thus  unmistakably  marked, 
'llie  only  glimpse  of  their-  habits  is  found  in  the 
vigorous  picture  of  the  camp  in  the  Valley  of  Jezreel. 
when  the  men  talked  together  in  the  camp,  and 
one  told  how  he  had  dreamt  that  "  a  cake  of  barley- 
bread  tumbled  into  the  host  of  Midian,  and  came 
into  a  tent,  and  smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  overturned 
it,  that  the  tent  lay  along  "  (Judg.  vii.  13). 

We  can  scarcely  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 


b  Thna  an  Arab,  beliering  in  contagioos  diranMS, 
asked  Mohammed  why  camels  in  the  desert  ai«.  like 
gaaelles,  and  become  mangy  as  soon  as  they  mix  with 
camels  in  towns.  The  prophet  answered,  ^'  Who  mads 
the  first  camel  mangjr  ?  " 
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paftei  of  antiqimrieB,  that  the  more  andeot  of  the 
remarkable  stone  buUdings  in  the  Lejdh,  and 
•tretching  fiu*  away  over  the  land  of  Moab,  are  at 
least  as  dd  as  the  days  of  Sihon ;  and  reading  Mr. 
Porter's  descriptions  of  the  wild  old-worid  character 
of  the  scenery,  the  "cities,**  and  the  "goodly 
eastles,"  one  may  almost  fiuicy  himself  in  presence 
of  the  hoeU  of  Midian.  (See  Handbook,  601,  508, 
623,  Ac.) 

The  spoil  taken  in  both  the  war  of  Moses  and 
that  of  Gideon  is  remarkable.  On  the  former  ooca- 
su>n,  the  spoil  of  675,000  sheep,  72,000  beeves,  and 
61,000  asses,  seems  to  confirm  the  other  indications 
of  the  then  pastoral  character  of  the  Midiaiiites; 
the  omission  of  any  mention  of  camels  has  been 
already  explained,  fiut  the  goM,  silver,  brass,  iron, 
tin,  and  lead  (Num.  zzxi.  ^),  the  "jewels  of  gold, 
chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  earrings,  and  tablets  ** 
(50)  —  the  ofi^ring  to  the  Lord  being  16,750  shekels 
(52)  — taken  by  Moses,  is  especially  noteworthy; 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  booty  taken  by  Gideon ; 
for  when  he  slew  Zeboh  and  Zalmunna  he  "  took 
away  the  ornaments  that  [were]  on  their  camels' 
necks**  (Judg.  viii.  21),  and  (24-26)  he  asked  of 
every  man  the  earrings  of  his  prey,  "  for  they  had 
golden  earrings,  beouise  they  [were]  IshmaeUtes.*' 
"  And  the  weight  of  the  goMen  earrings  that  he 
requested  was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred 
[shekels]  of  gold;  besides  ornaments  and  collars, 
and  puiple  raiment  that  [was]  on  the  kings  of 
Midian,  and  beside  the  chains  that  [were]  about 
their  camels*  necks.**  (The  rendering  of  A.  Y.  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  our  purpose  here,  and  any 
examination  into  the  form  or  character  of  these 
ornaments,  tempting  though  it  is,  belongs  more 
properly  to  other  articles. )  We  have  here  a  wealthy 
Arab  nation,  living  by  plunder,  delighting  in  finery 
(especially  their  women,  for  we  may  here  read 
"nose-ring");  and,  where  forays  were  impossible, 
carrying  on  the  traflic  southwards  into  Arabia,  the 
land  of  gold  —  if  not  naturally,  by  trade  —  and 
across  to  Chaldcea;  or  into  the  rich  plains  of 
Egypt- 

Midian  is  named  authentically  only  in  the  Bible. 
It  has  no  history  elsewhere.  The  names  of  places 
and  tribes  occasionally  throw  a  feeble  light  on  its 
past  dwellings;  but  the  stories  of  Arabian  writerr, 
borrowed,  in  the  case  of  the  northern  Arabs,  too 
frequently  from  late  and  untrustworthy  Jewish 
writers,  cannot  be  seriously  treated.  For  reliable 
facts  we  must  rest  on  the  Biblical  narrative.  The 
city  of  "  Medyen  [say  the  Arabs]  is  the  city  of  the 
people  of  Shu*eyb,  and  is  opposite  Tabook,  on  the 
shore  of  Bahr  el-Kulzum  [the  Red  Sea] :  between 
these  is  six  days'  journey.  It  [Medyen]  is  larger 
than  Tabook;  and  in  it  is  the  well  fh>m  which 
Motes  watered  the  fiock  of  Shu*eyb  **  {Mardsid, 
8.  v.).     £1-Makreezee  (in  his  Kh'uai)  entere  into 

a  *  Modem  iraveUen  oooflnn  this  BibUcal  account 
of  the  fertUity  and  wealth  of  Midian.  ^We  suc- 
ceeded,*' says  Tristram,  ''  in  reaching  £lt  Thiyibeh  Just 
as  the  sun  went  down.  We  had  magniflcent  views 
over  the  east  as  fkr  u  Jebel  Haaimn.  Great  was  our 
axtonishment  to  find,  as  we  turned  our  glasses  on 
Basrah,  that  all  the  vast  blank  space  on  the  map 
which  lies  between  Qilead  and  Bosmh,  Instead  of  being 
%  desert,  was  one  boundless  com  or  grass  plain,  covered 
with  crops.  It  is,  in  flict,  the  granary  of  North  Arabia. 
Here  was  the  wealth  of  Roman  Syria,  and  the  source 
of  its  population  ;  and  here  the  swarming  MkUanitos, 
like  the  Beni  Sakk V  of  to-day.  pastured  their  thousands 
•r  camels.*'    ( Land  of  Israel^  2d  ed.,  p.  486.)         H. 
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ooosklenble  detail  respecting  this  dty  and  peo|ila 
The  substance  of  hb  account,  which  is  fufl  of  in- 
credible fiibles,  is  as  fbUows:  Medyen  are  the  peo- 
ple of  Shu'eyb,  and  are  the  ofipring  of  Medyan  * 
[Midian],  son  of  Abraham,  aiid  thdr  mother  was 
Kantoorii,  .the  daughter  of  Yuktan  [Joktan]  tha 
Canaanite:  she  bare  him  eight  children,  from  whom 
descended  peoples.  He  here  quotes  the  pasnge 
above  cited  from  the  Mardsid  almost  vei  batim,  and 
adds,  that  the  Arabs  dispute  whether  the  name  be 
foreign  or  Arabic,  and  whether  Medyen  spoke  Ara- 
bic, so-called.  Some  say  that  they  had  a  number 
of  kings,  who  were  respectively  named  Abjad,  Haw- 
wez,  Huttee,  Kelemen,  Saafas,  and  Karashet.  This 
absurd  enumeration  forms  a  sentence  common  hi 
Arabic  grammars,  which  gives  the  order  of  the 
Hebrew  and  ancient  Arabic  alphabets,  and  the 
numerical  order  of  the  letters.  It  b  only  curious 
as  possibly  containing  some  vague  reference  to  the 
language  of  Midian,  and  it  is  therefore  inserted 
here.  These  kings  are  said  to  have  ruled  at  Mdc- 
keh,  Western  Ngd,  the  Yemen,  Medyen,  and  Egypt, 
etc.,  contemporaneously.  That  Midfam  penetrated 
into  the  Yemen  is,  it  must  be  observed,  extremely 
improbable,  as  the  writer  of  this  article  has  re- 
nuuked  in  Arabia,  notwithstanding  the  hints  of 
Arab  authore  to  the  contrary,  YAkoot,  in  the  Moa» 
jam  (cited  in  the  Journal  of  the  Deuisck.  MorgtnL 
GeselUcha/l)j  saying  that  a  southern  Arabian  dii^ 
lect  is  of  Midian ;  and  El-Mes'oodee  (op,  Schultens, 
pp.  158, 159)  inserting  a  Midianite  king  anoong  tlw 
rulers  of  the  Yemen:  the  latter  being,  however, 
more  possible  than  the  former,  as  an  accidental  and 
indiridual,  not  a  national  occurrence.  The  story  of 
Shu'eyb  is  found  in  the  Kur-An.  He  was  sent  as 
a  prophet  to  warn  the  people  of  Midian,  and  being 
rejected  by  them,  they  were  destroyed  by  a  storm 
from  heaven  (Sale's  Kur-dn,  vii.  and  xi.).  He  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Jethro,  the 
father-in-law  of  Moses;  but  some,  as  Sale  informs 
us,  deny  this;  and  one  of  these  says  '^that  he  was 
first  called  Buyoon,  and  afterwards  Shu'eyb,  that 
he  was  a  comely  person,  but  spare  and  lean,  very 
thoughtful,  and  of  few  words.'*  The  whole  Anb 
story  of  Medyen  and  Shu*eyb,  even  if  it  contain 
any  truth,  is  encumbered  by  a  mass  of  late  Rabbin-' 
ical  myths. 

El-Makreezee  tells  us  that  in  the  land  of  Midian 
were  many  cities,  of  which  the  people  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  cities  themselves  had  fidlen  to  min; 
that  when  he  wrote  (in  the  year  825  of  the  Flight) 
.forty  cities  remained,  the  names  of  some  being 
known,  and  of  others  lost.  Of  the  former,  be  says, 
there  were,  between  the  Hg&s  and  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  sixteen  dties;  and  ten  of  these  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Pak»tine.  They  were  £1-Khaksah,  £s- 
Saneetah,  El-Medereh,  £1-Minyeh,  £1-Aawi^,  El- 
Khuweynk,  £1-Beereyn,  £l-M4-eyn,  El-Seba,  and 
El-Mu*aUak.«    The  most  important  of  these  cities 
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MmiANITB 

««e  El-Kbaknh  a  and  H-SuieeUh;  the  stoDet 
af  many  of  them  had  been  removed  to  £1-Ghazzah 
(Gaza)  to  build  with  them.  This  list,  however, 
Bost  be  taken  with  cantion. 

lo  the  A.  y.  of  Apocr.  and  N.  T.  the  name  is 
given  as  Madiak.  £.  S.  P. 

•  MIDTANITB.  [Midiak.] 

MIDWIFES  Parturition  in  the  East  is  usu- 
ally casy.c  The  office  of  a  midwife  is  thus,  in  many 
eastern  countries,  in  little  use,  but  is  peribrmed, 
when  necessary,  by  relatives  (Chardin,  Toy.  vii. 
83;  Harmer,  Ob*,  iv.  435).  [Children.]  It 
BMj  be  fix-  this  reason  that  the  number  of  persons 
mpfeyed  lor  this  purpose  among  the  Hebrews 
HIS  so  small,  as  the  passage  Ex.  i.  19  seems  to 
ihow;  unless,  as  Knobel  and  others  suggest,  the 
Uro  named  were  the  principal  persons  of  their 
dsa. 

In  the  description  of  the  transaction  mentioned 
is  Ex.  l^  one  expression,  "  upon  the  ^  stools,"  re- 
eaves  remarkable  illustration  from  modem  usage. 
Gcsenins  doubts  the  existence  of  any  custom  such 
as  the  direct  meaning  of  the  passage  implies,  and 
suggests  a  vroodeu  or  stone  trough  for  washing  the 
oew4)om  child.  But  the  modem  Egyptian  prac- 
tice, as  described  by  Mr.  Laue,  exactly  answers  to 
that  indicated  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  "  Two  or 
three  days  before  the  expected  time  of  delivery,  the 
Layeh  (mklvrife)  conveys  to  the  bouse  the  kursee 
tLaiddek,  a  chair  of  a  peculiar  form,  upon  which 
the  patient  is  to  be  seated  during  the  birth  '*  (Lane, 
Mod.  EffypL  iii.  142). 

The  moral  question  arising  (h)m  the  conduct  of 
the  midwivee  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  article.  The  reader,  however,  may  refer  to 
St  Augustine,  Omtr.  ntendaciumj  ch.  xv.  82,  and 
(bteB$L  in  HepU  ii.  1;  also  Com.  a  Lap.  Com.  m 
£r.L 

When  it  is  said,  ^  God  dealt  well  with  the  mid- 
wives,  and  built  them  houses,"  we  are  probably  to 
nderstand  that  their  &milies  were  blessed  either 
inpointof  numbers  or  of  substance.  Other  explana- 
tk»s  of  inferior  value  have  been  offered  by  Kimchi, 
Cahin,  and  others  (Calmet,  Com.  on  Ex.  i. ;  Pat- 
riek;  Com.  a  Lap.;  Knobel;  Schleusner,  Lex.  V. 
T.  oUia;  Ges.  p.  193;  CrU.  8acr.). 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  only  to  refute  on  its 
•wn  gnNiDd  the  Jewish  tradition  which  identified 
Shtpbmh  and  Push  with  Joehebed  and  Miriam,  and 
ialerpreted  the  **  houses  "  built  for  them  as  the  so- 
csBed  royml  and  sacerdotal  fiunilies  of  Cafeb  and 
"      I  (Joeeph.  Ami.  iiL  2,  §  4;  Com.  a  Lap.  and 
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OriL  8aer.  I  e.;  Schottgen,  Eor.  ffebr.  iL  450 
Dt  Mtu.  c  iv.).  H.  W.  P. 

MIG'DAIi-EL'  (^tr^?:i'*  \tomr  of  God: 
Rom.  MtyakcMplfii  Vat.]  Mc7aXaaf>cifi;  Alex. 
May9a\i7iupafA  —  both  including  the  succeeding 
name:  Magdal-Et),  one  of  the  fortified  towns  of 
the  possession  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  38  only), 
named  between  Iron  and  Horkm,  possibly  deriv- 
ing its  name  flrom  some  ancient  tower  —  the  "  tovrer 
of  £1,  or  (Sod."  In  the  present  unexplored  con- 
dition of  the  part  of  Pakstine  aUotted  to  Naphtali, 
it  is  dangtfous  to  hazard  conjectures  as  to  the  sit- 
uations of  the  towns:  but  if  it  be  posnble  that  Bu- 
rah  is  Horem  and  Yarin  Iron,  the  possibility  is 
strengthened  by  finding  a  Mufeidel,  at  no  great 
distance  from  them,  namely,  on  the  left  bank  ^  the 
Wady  Kerkerah,  8  miles  due  east  of  the  Rat  w- 
yakurah,  6  miles  west  of  ffurah  and  8  of  YaHn 
(see  Van  do  Yekle's  Map,  1858).  At  any  rate  the 
point  is  vrorth  investigation. 

By  Eusebius  (Onomnsticon,  May9i'fi\)  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  huge  village  lying  between  Dora 
(Tantura)  and  Ptolemais  (Akka)  at  9  miles  from 
the  former,  that  is  just  about  AthUty  the  ancient 
"Castellum  peregrinomm."  No  doubt  the  Cas- 
tellum  vras  anciently  a  niigdol  <  or  tower:  but  it  is 
hard  to  locate  a  town  of  Naphtali  below  Channel, 
and  at  least  25  miles  from  the  boundaries  of  the 
tribe.  For  a  similar  reason  Mrjdd  by  Tiberias,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  is  not  likely 
to  be  Migdal-el  (Rob.  BibL  Rtt.  ii.  397),  since  it 
must  be  outside  the  ancient  limits  of  Naphtali  and 
within  those  of  Zebulun.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  distance  is  not  so  great. 

Schwarz  (184),  reading  Migdal-el  and  Horem  as 
one  word,  proposes  to  identify  it  with  Mndel  eU 
Kerum^  a  place  about  12  miles  east  of  Akka. 

A  Mej'del  is  mentioned  by  Van  de  Velde  (Syr. 
and  PaL  ii.  307)  in  the  central  mountains  of 
Palestine,  near  the  edge  of  the  CrAor,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Wady  Fasail,  and  not  far  from  DatutUh^ 
the  ancient  Eduraia.  This  very  possibly  represents 
an  ancient  Migdal,  of  which  no  trace  has  yet  been 
found  in  the  Bible.  It  was  also  visited  by  I)r. 
Robinson  {BibL  Res.  iii.  295),  who  gives  good  rear- 
sons  for  aooepting  it  as  the  Magdal-eeniia  mentioned 
by  Jerome  {Onomati.  "Seima")  as  seven  miles 
north  of  Jericho,  on  the  border  of  Judsea.  Another 
Mii^dal  probably  Uy  about  two  miles  south  of  Jera* 
salem,  near  the  Bethlehem  road,  where  the  cluster 
of  mins  called  Kirbet  Um-Moghdala  is  now  situ- 
ated (Tobler,  DHUe  Wandermg^  p.  81). 


«  Tl  Klialsirah  (sometimes  written  El-Khnlusah,  and 
B-Shulsah),  or  Dha-1-Rhalaaah,  possessed  an  idol- 
taaiple,  dcstxojed  by  order  of  Mohammad;  the  idol 
bdi«  named  El-KhalMah,  or  the  place,  or  "  growtog- 
plaee  **  of  Kl-KbaUsah.  The  place  Is  said  to  be  four 
isjrs*  Jooraey  from  Mekkeh,  In  the  *Abli,  and  called 
"tbt  soattMro  Kaabeb,**  El-Kaabeh  el-Temineeyeh 
(IfardAd,  8.  ▼.,  and  EI-Bekree,  and  the  Kamoo$  there 
eted).  B-lfedeRh  seems  also  to  be  the  same  as  Dho- 
I  Mwlrnih  (Jisriffcf,  s.  t.),  and  therelbte  (from  the 
i^m)  probably  the  site  of  an  klol  temple  also. 

»  mVp,   part  in  P.  of  iV,  « to  bring  Ibrth :'» 

j«^:  etaexruc.  Xi  must  be  macked  that  r&'Vy, 
4,  T.,  Ex.  L  la, ''  IHely,**  is  also  In  Babblnleal  Ue- 
bnv  **midw|v«e,^  an  explaoatioa  wfalch  appears  to 
have  ben  hmd  ia  Tiew  by  the  Tolg.,  which  interprets 
^■rifc  by  '*fpMB  obsletrleandl  habent  sdentiam.'' 
ft  isaln  leodevad  «  Uvtog  erpatons,'*  fanplyhig  that 


the  Hebrew  women  were,  like  animals,  qukk  in  partu- 
rition. QeaeDlos  renders  "  rivldas,  robnstss,"  p.  468. 
In  any  case  the  general  sense  of  the  passage  Sx.  I.  19 
is  the  same,  namdy,  that  the  Hebrew  women  stood  In 
little  or  no  need  of  the  midwivee*  assistance. 

e  See  an  Illustration  of  Cant.  vUi.  6,  suggested  In 
MIshna,  Pesach.  x.  8. 

d  D'^.^^^n^b?,  rendered  In  the  LXX.  Irw 
itvi  wfi6i  T$  rurreiy ;  Vulg.  quttm  partus  tempta  advei^ 
erii. 

€  Ifay  this  not  be  the  Magd51tts  named  by  Herodo- 
tus, Ii.  158.  as  the  site  of  Pharaoh  Necho's  Tlctory  over 
Josiah?  (SeeRawllnson's  l£rro<f.  II.  246,  note.)  But 
this  was  not  the  only  HIgdol  along  this  coast.  The 
XrpaimviK  mipYKj  or  "Strato's  tower,  •»  must  have 
been  another,  and  a  third  possibly  stood  near  Aahke 
Ion.    [Btasmno ;  UianiL^AD.] 
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MIGDAL-OAD 


The  Migdal-Euer,  at  which  Jacob  halted  on  hit 
waj  from  Bethlehem  to  Hebron,  was  a  short  dis- 
tance south  of  the  former.     [Edar,  tower  of.] 

G. 

MIG'DAL-OAiy  (IJ'b^JD  [tower  of 
Gad]:  [Rom.  MctytaaXyaS;  Vat]  MayaSayaZ; 
Alex.  MayBaXyaZ:  MaydaUGad),  a  dtyof  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  37);  in  the  district  of  the  She/elah,  or 
maritime  lowland;  a  member  of  the  second  group 
1^  cities,  which  contained  amongst  others  Lachish, 
Eglon,  and  Makkedah.  By  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome in  the  Onomatticony  it  appears  to  be  men- 
tioned as  "  Magdala,*'  but  without  any  sign  of  its 
being  actually  known  to  them.  A  village  called  el 
Medjdel  lies  in  the  maritime  plain,  a  couple  of 
miles  inland  from  Ascalon,  9  from  Um  Lukhis^ 
and  11  from  Ajlan.  So  far  this  is  in  support  of 
Van  de  Velde's  identification  {Syr.  <f  PaL  ii.  237, 
338;  Menwir,  p.  334;  Rob.  Ist  ed.  vol.  iii.  Appen- 
dix, p.  118  b)  of  the  place  with  Migdal-gad,  and  it 
would  be  quite  satisfactory  if  we  were  not  uncer- 
tain whether  the  other  two  places  are  Lachish  and 
Eglon.  Makkedah  at  any  rate  must  have  been 
much  farther  north.  But  to  appreciate  these  con- 
ditions, we  ought  to  know  the  principles  on  which 
the  groups  of  towns  in  these  catalogues  are  ar- 
rangcx],  which  as  yet  we  do  not.  Migdal-gad  was 
probably  dedicated  to  or  associated  witli  the  wor- 
ship of  the  ancient  deity  Gad,  another  of  whose 
sanctuaries  lay  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
country  at  Baal-gad  under  Mount  Hermon. 

G. 

MIGa)OL  (bh^5D,  bVf}??  [iowet-,  caiOe]: 
Hdy9w\oy,  or  May9at\6y:  Maydalum)^  proper 
name  of  one  or  two  places  on  the  eastern  frontier 

of  Egypt,  cognate  to  v'J^?,  which  appears  prop- 
erly to  signify  a  njilitary  watch-tower,  as  of  a  town 
(2  K.  ix.  17),  or  isohited  (xvii.  9),  and  the  look-out 
of  a  vineyard  (Is.  v.  2:  comp.  Matt.  xxi.  33,  Mark 
xii.  1),  or  a  shepherd's  look-out,  if  we  may  judge 

from  the  proper  name,  '^73?  ^??^»  "  the  tower 
of  the  flock,"  in  which,  however,  it  is  possible  that 
the  second  word  is  a  proper  name  (Gen.  xxxv. 
21;  and  comp.  Mic  iv.  8,  where  the  military  sig- 
nification seems  to  be  implied,  though  perhaps 
rhetorically  only).  This  form  occurs  only  in  Egyp- 
tian geography,  and  it  has  therefore  been  supposed 
by  ChampoUion  to  be  substituted  for  an  Egyptian 
name  of  similar  sound,  the  Coptic  equivalent  in 
the  Bible,  JtieajTCO^,  JUteXTCO?^ 
(Sah.),  being,  accordmg  to  him,  of  Egyptian  origm 
{D^yypU  tout  Us  Pharnont,  ii.  79,  80;  comp. 
69).  A  native  etymology  has  been  suggested,  giv- 
ing the  signification  ♦'  multitude  of  hills  "  «  ( Thet, 
8.  v.).  The  ancient  Egyptian  form  of  Migdol  hav- 
ing, however,  been  found,  written  in  a  maimer 
rendering  it  not  improbable  that  it  was  a  foreign 
word,6  MAKTUR  or  MAKTeRU,  as  weU  as  so 
used  that  it  must  be  of  simiUr  meaning  to  the 

Hebrew  v^5^,  and  the  Coptic  equiralent  occui^ 


a  The  derivation  Is  from  ##11(11  "  muldtode," 
wd  e^X,  T^.7\  (Sah.)  "a  hill,"  which  Is  dar- 
mg,  notwithstanding  the  instablUty  of  the  vowels  In 
CopMc.  The  form  JtieOjB^^  would  bettor  suit 
diis  etymology,  wers  there  not  other  reasons  than  itt 


MIGDOL 

ring  in  a  form,  JtietfTO^  <Sah.),  aOgfatly 
differing  from  that  of  the  geograpbicai  name,  with 
the  significations  "  a  circuit,  citadels,  towers,  bul- 
warks," a  point  hitherto  strangely  overlooked^  the 
idea  of  the  Egyptian  origin  and  etymology  of  the 
Utter  must  be  given  up. 

Another  name  on  the  frontier,  Baal-zephon,  ap- 
pears also  to  be  Hebrew  or  Semitic,  and  to  have  u 
similar  signification.  [Baal-zephox.]  The  an- 
cient Egyptian  name  occurs  m  a  sculpture  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  north  wall  of  the  great  hypostyle 
hall  of  the  Temple  of  El-Kamak  at  Thebca,  when 
a  fort,  or  possibly  fortified  town,  is  represented, 
with  the  name  PA-MAKTOR  tlN  RA-MA-MEN, 
"the  tower  of  Pharaoh,  establisher  of  justice;** 
the  last  four  words  being  the  prenoroen  of  Sethet 
r.  (B.  c.  cir.  1322).  The  sculpture  represenU  the 
king's  triumphal  return  to  Egypt  from  an  eastern 
expedition,  and  the  place  is  represented  as  if  on  a 
main  road,  to  the  east  of  Leontopolis. 

1.  A  Migdol  is  mentioned  in  the  accoimt  of  the 
Exodus.  Before  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  the 
Israelites  were  commanded  "  to  turn  and  encamp 
before  K-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea, 
over  against  Baal-zephon  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2).  In  Num- 
bers we  read,  "  And  they  removed  from  Etham, 
and  turned  again  unto  Pi-hahm>tli,  which  [is]  be- 
fore Baal-zephon :  and  they  pitched  before  MigdoL 
And  they  departed  from  before  Pi-hahirotb,  and 
passed  through  the  midst  of  the  sea  into  the  wilder- 
ness  "  (xxxiii.  7, 8).  We  suppose  that  the  position 
of  the  encampment  was  before  or  at  IM-hahiroth, 
behind  which  was  Migdol,  and  on  the  other  hand 
Baal-rephon  and  the  sea,  these  places  being  nnr 
together.  The  place  of  the  encampment  and  of 
the  passage  of  the  sea  we  believe  to  have  been  not 
far  from  the  Persepolitan  monument,  which  ia 
made  in  Liuant's  map  the  site  of  the  Serapeom. 

[EXODI'S,  THE.] 

2.  A  Migdol  is  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah  and  EzekleL 
The  latter  prophet  mentions  it  as  a  boundary-town, 
evidently  on  the  eastern  border,  corresponding  to 
Seveneh,  or  Syene,  on  the  southern.  He  prophecies 
the  desolation  of  Egypt  *'  from  Migdol  to  Seveodi 
even  unto  the  border  of  Cush."    Hajp    V^^ZSQ 

trnS  b-inHnpT  (xxlx.  lO),  and  predict*  sUoghter 
from  Migdol  to  Seveneh"  (xxx.  6).  That  the 
eastern  border  is  that  on  which  Migdol  was  situate 
is  shown  not  only  by  this  being  the  border  toward 
Palestine,  and  that  which  a  conqueror  lh>m  the 
east  would  pass,  but  also  by  the  notices  in  the  book 
of  Jeremiah,  where  this  town  is  spoken  of  with 
places  in  Lower  Egj-pt.  In  the  prophecy  to  the 
Jews  in  F^pt  they  are  spoken  of  as  dweUing  at 
Migdol,  Tahpanhes,  and  Noph,  and  in  the  country 
of  Pathros  (Jer.  xliv.  1),  and  in  that  foretelling, 
apparently,  an  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Kebudiad- 
nezzar,  Migdol,  Noph,  and  Tahpanhes  are  again 
mentioned  together  (xlvi.  14).  It  seems  plam, 
from  its  being  spoken  of  with  Memphis,  and  fiwn 
Jews  dwelling  there,  that  this  Migdol  was  an  im- 
portant town,  and  not  a  mere  fort,  or  even  mihtary 


rashness  against  it  Forster  (J.  R.)  gives  it,  oo  what 
authority  we  know  not:  perhaps  it  Is  a  mispriot 
(Epist.  ad  MichaelU^  p.  29). 

6  Foreign  words  are  usually  written  with  all  et 
most  of  the  vowels  in  andtnt  IQgyptian :  native  \ 
rarely. 
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Nttlemento  After  ihb  time  there  it  no  notice  of 
inj  place  of  this  nune  in  Egypt,  excepting  of 
Magdolus,  bj  Hecatieus  of  Bliletus,^  and  in  the 
/Cmerorjf  of  AnUmmut^  in  which  Magdoh  is  placed 
tiche  Konuui  miks  to  the  southward  of  Pelusium, 
in  the  rout«  ftom  the  Serapeum  to  that  town.<^ 
This  latter  place  roost  probably  represents  the 
Migdol  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  and  Kzekiel.  Its 
pontion  on  the  route  to  Palestuie  would  make  it 
both  slrategetically  important  and  populous,  neither 
of  which  would  be  the  case  with  a  town  in  the 
poiitioD  of  the  Migdol  of  the  Pentateuch.  Gese- 
nius,  however,  holds  that  there  is  but  one  Migdol 
nentioited  in  the  Bible  {Lex.  s.  v.).  I^psius  dis- 
tinguuhet  two  Migdoli,  and  considers  Magdolo  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Migdol  of  Jeremiah  and  Eze 
idci  He  supposes  the  name  to  be  only  the  Semitic 
rendering  of  "  the  Camp,'*  2rpar^rc8a,  the  set^ 
Uemeiit  made  by  Psammetichus  I.  of  Ionian  and 
Csrisn  mercenaries  bn  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the 
Nile.<<  He  ingeniously  argues  that  Migdol  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  at  the  time  of  the  existence  — 
he  rather  loosely  says  foundation  —  of  this  settle- 
nent,  but  omitted  by  the  Greek  geographers  —  he 
ihookl  have  said  after  HecatKus  of  Miletus  —  the 
Diereenaries  having  been  removed  by  Amasis  to 
Memphis  (ii.  154),  and  not  afterwards  noticed  ex- 
eq)ting  in  the  Jtinerary  of  Anionimu  ( Chronolo- 
git  der  ^yj/pUr^  i.  340,  and  note  5).  llie  Greek 
ind  Hebrew  or  Semitic  words  do  not  however  offer 
t  sufficient  nearness  of  meaning,  nor  does  the 
Egyptian  u^age  appear  to  sanction  any  deviation 
in  this  case;  so  that  we  cannot  accept  this  suppo- 
itUoQ,  which,  moreover,  seems  repugnant  to  the 
bet  that  Migdol  was  a  town  where  Jews  dwelt. 
ChampoUion  {Wigypte  torn  Um  Pharaont^  ii. 
69-71)  and  others  (Ewald,  UeschichU^  2d  ed.,  ii. 
7  twfe ;  Schleiden,  Die  Landenge  von  Suet^  pp. 
140,  141)  have  noticed  the  occurrence  of  Arabic 
names  which  appear  to  represent  the  ancient  name 
IGgdol,  and  to  be  derived  from  its  Coptic  equiva- 
lent These  names,  of  which  the  most  common 
ferm  appears  to  be  Mashtool,*  are  found  in  the 
Census  of  El-tlelek  en  Ndsir  (Mohammad  Ibn 
EaUoon),  given  by  De  Sacy  in  his  translation  of 
'Abd  el-Lateef*s  History  of  Eiyrpt.  Their  ft*- 
qaeney  hvon  the  opinion  that  Migdol  was  a  name 
eomroonly  given  in  Egypt  to  forts,  especially  on  or 
near  the  eastern  frontier.  Dr.  Schleiden  (/.  c.) 
olijects  that  Masbtool  has  an  Arabic  derivation; 
hoi  we  reply  that  the  modem  geography  of  Egypt 
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ofiers  examples  (hat  render  this  by  no  means  t 
serious  difficulty. 

It  has  been  coqjectured  that  the  Mdy9o\op  vnm- 
tioned  by  Herodotus,  in  his  reference  to  an  expedi- 
tion of  Necho*s  (ii.  159),  supposed  to  be  that  in 
which  he  slew  Josiah,  is  the  Migdol  of  the  prophets 
(Mannert,  Afi-Uai,  i.  489),  and  it  has  e%'en  been 
proposed  to  read  in  the  Heb.  text  &Iigdol  for 
Megiddo  (Harenberg,  BiU.  Brem.  vi.  281,  ff.; 
Rosenmiiller,  AUei-ik,  ii.  99);  but  the  latter  idea 
is  unworthy  of  modem  scholarship.       R.  S-  P. 

*  Mons.  Chabas  finds  traces  of  Migdol  in  the 
ituierary  of  an  Egyptian  grandee  who  visited 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  S}Tia,  in  the  14th  century 
B.  c.  In  crossing  the  eastern  frontier  of  i'2g)'pt  the 
traveller  came  to  the  house  of  Ovaii  erected  by 
Kameses,  to  mark  his  victories.  This  Ovati  was 
"  the  goddess  of  the  North,*'  answering  to  Beet- 
Tsephon, «'  the  k>rd  of  the  North.**  Kameses  had 
probably  appropriated  by  his  own  cartouche  the 
fortress  of  Ovati  already  erected  by  Sethee  I.  Of 
this  mention  is  made  in  one  of  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  the  wars  of  Sethee  I.  —  a  sort  of  chart, 
indicating  the  last  stations  of  this  Pharaoh  on  his 
return  ftt>m  Asia  to  Egypt.  These  are,  (1.)  The 
Ov.iU  of  Sethee  J.  represented  as  a  fortress  near 
a  reservoir  of  water:  (2.)  The  MikuU  of  Sethee  1., 
a  fort  with  a  well  near  by:  (3.)  The  House  of  the 
Lion^  a  much  loiter  fortress  utuated  near  a  pond 
with  trees  upon  either  side:  (4.)  The  fortress  of 
DJoTj  consisting  of  severaT  large  buildings,  separ- 
ated by  a  canal,  which  connects  with  a  lake  filled 
with  crocodiles,  and  which  Brugsch  identifies  as 
lake  Timsah. 

From  this  sketch,  the  border  of  Egypt  towards 
Palestine  and  Idumea  appears  to  have  been  lined 
with  forts,  each  of  which,  like  the  modem  Suez, 
was  fUmished  with  a  reservoir  of  sweet  water 
(Chabas,  Vojfige  d'un  £ffyptien,  etc  p.  287). 

The  specification  of  a  fortress  of  Sethee  I.  favors 
the  opinion  of  Ewald  that  Migdol  was  a  common 
name  of  frontier  towers.  Bmgsch  makes  the 
Miiktir  or  Migdol  of  Sethee  I.  identical  with  the 
Afagdulo  of  the  Itin.  Anton.,  with  the  Afigdol- 
Magdalon  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  and  the  Migdol 
of  the  Books  of  Moses.     {Geog.  Inschri/l.  i.  261.) 

J.  P.  T. 

MIGTEtON  iV^yO  [precipice,  or  (Furst) 
land-Mpy.  [Rom.  fHayZdiv,  Vat]  Mctytty;  in  Isai. 
[Rom.  Mary€5<6,  Sm.i  Mcuetdof,  Suica,  Vat.] 
Moycdctf,  and  Alex.  MoycSSw:  Magron),/n.  town, 


•  Ws  have  no  aceouot  of  Jews  In  the  Egyptian 
■flhaiy  asrrtra  as  sarly  as  this  tinra;  but  it  Is  not 
kapombk  that  scum  of  the  ftigitives  who  took  Jere- 
akh  with  them  may  hava  becoma  marosnaries  in 
Pharaoh  Hophia*s  army. 

^  Steph.  Bys.  «.  r.,  eomp.  Fra^jnenta  Historicorum 
Griummm,  1. 20.  If  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  be 
from  HeeatKos.  the  town  was  important  in  his  time. 
MaytmAit,  vdAtc  Aiyvwrw.  'Exarotof  wcptiTyi^crtc  rh 
•Bmcbr  McyAMAATifv.  c.  r.  A. 

«  The  route  Is  as  fi>Uow> :  ''a  Serapiu  Peluslo  mpm 
IX  Thaobeaio  vfU  Slle  zxvili  Magdolo  xU  Pelodo  xii  '* 
{Id.  Pirthey  et  Plnder,  p.  76).  These  distances  would 
plMe  the  Serapeum  somewhat  fhrther  sonthwrnrd  tliau 
tl>e  lite  eesifDed  to  It  in  linant*i  map  [f«e  Exodus, 
m],  oaless  the  roate  were  very  indirect,  which  in  the 
iMRt  might  wvll  be  the  case. 

**  HcnclotiM  deserlbM  "the  Gamps"  as  two  places. 
m»  oo  eltfaer  sMe  of  the  Nile,  and  puts  them  "near 
te  BM,  a  Uttle  bek>w  Ibe  dty  Bubastis,  oo  the  mouth 


of  the  NUe  called  the  Pelnsiao."  Ei<ri  ii  o&roi  oi 
X»poi  wp^  BaXdaayft  hXCyiy  9Vtp$€  Bov/UUrrux  ir6Ato«, 
cirl  r^  ni|Aov<rtV  KoXuvfUinf  or^futri  tou  Nc£\ov  (ii. 
154).  This  statement  is  contradictory,  ns  Bubastis  is 
fitr  flrom  the  Pelusiac  mouth  or  the  sea.  Lepehis 
(/.  c.)  merely  speaks  of  this  settlement  as  near  Pelu- 
sium, on  the  Pelusiac  month  below  Bubestis,  citing 
the  last  clause  of  the  following  passage  of  Diodo- 
rus  Sieolus,  who  gives  but  a  loose  repetition  of 
Herodotus,  and  is  not  to  be  taken,  here  at  least, 
as  an  independent  authority,  besides  that  he  may 
fix  the  position  of  a  territory  only,  and  not  of  "  the 
Camp."  Tote  ik  iii<r0o4>6poii  .  .  .  .  ri  icoAov/mmi 
vrparomZa  roww  (tor.  toJs  koXovhwoik  orparowc.^oiv 
rowop) oitti¥ iimittf  K aX  x^^po-y  woKKifv  icareirAi}' 
povxY<re  iiucpihtf  hraam  rov  U^KutwioKoif  9r6iiMnn 
(l.«7). 

/  Or  in  soms  MSS.  its  agntm  Oaboa. 
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MIJAMIN 


ar  a  spot  —  for  there  ii  nothing  to  indicate  which 
—  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saul's  city,  Gibeah,  on 
Ihe  very  edge  of  the  district  bdongiiig  to  it  (1  Sara, 
xiv  2),  clistiiigubhed  by  a  pomegranate-tree,  under 
which,  on  the  eve  of  a  memorable  event,  we  discover 
Saul  and  Ahiah  surrounded  by  the  poor  remnants 
of  their  force.  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  6,  §  2)  presents 
it  as  a  high  hill  (fiovvhf  i/^\6s\  from  which 
there  was  a  wide  prospect  over  the  district  devas- 
tated by  the  Philistines.  But  thift  gives  no  clew, 
for  Palestine  is  full  of  elevated  spots  commanding 
wide  prospects. 

Migron  is  presented  to  oiu*  view  only  once  again, 
namely,  in  the  invaluable  list  of  the  places  dis- 
tubed  by  Sennacherib's  approach  to  Jerusalem 
(Is.  X.  28).  But  here  its  position  seems  a  little 
further  north  than  that  indicated  in  the  former 
passai^e — supposing,  that  is,  that  Gibeah  was  at 
TuUU  eUFuL  It  here  occurs  between  Aiath  — 
that  is  Ai  —  and  Michmash,  in  other  words  was  on 
the  north  of  the  great  ravine  of  the  Wady-Suwtinit^ 
while  Gibeah  was  more  than  2  miles  to  the  south 
thereof.  [Gibeau,  vol.  ii.  p.  91 6. J  In  Hebrew, 
Migron  may  mean  a  "  precipice,"  a  frequent  feature 
of  the  part  of  the  country  in  question,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  therefore  that  two  places  of  the  same 
name  are  intended  —  a  common  occurrence  in 
primitive  countries  and  tongues  where  each  rock  or 
ravine  has  its  appellation,  and  where  no  rductauce 
or  inconvenience  is  found  in  ha\'ing  {daces  of  the 
same  name  in  close  proximity.  As  easily  two 
liigrons,  as  two  Gibeahs,  or  two  Shochos. 

The  LXX.  seem  to  have  had  Mrgiddo  in  their 
intentions,  but  this  is  quite  inadmissible.  (See 
Josephus,  AnL  ri.  6,  §  2.)  G. 

MI'JAMIN  (]nj9  [on  (he  right  hand,  or 
=  Benjamin]:  MtTofilvl  [Vat  Btviafiuvl  Aid. 
Btviofidif;]  Alex.  Mttdfiupi  Mntmnn).  L  llie 
chief  of  the  sixth  of  the  24  countes  of  priests  es- 
toblished  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  9). 

2.  (Miofiiy;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Mtofxuv;  FA.  Mtia- 
fjuoyi  Miamin.)  A  fomily  of  priests  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  7);  probably 
the  descendants  of  the  preceding,  and  the  same  as 
Miamin  2  and  Miniamin  2. 

MIKTliOTH  (n'lb(?0  [$tavts,  Ges. ;  branches 
or  itichi,  Fiirst:  in  1  Chr.  viii.,  Vat,  Alex.  ViaKCf 
XofO,  Rom.]  M<uccA(^;  in  1  Chr.  ix.,  Alex.  Ma- 
<c«8«a,  [Vat  Sin.  MaKf\k(»e:]  MaceUofh).  1. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel,  the  father  or  prince  of 
Gibeon,  by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  viii.  32,  ix. 
37,  38).  His  son  is  variously  called  Shimeah  or 
Shimeam. 

2.    (MaicfAA^;    [Vat  omiU.])     The   leader 

(^'*53,  ndgid)  of  the  second  dimion  of  David's 
army  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4),  of  which  Dodai  the  Aho- 
hite  was  captain  C^?,  tar).  The  ndgiJ,  in  a  mil- 
itary sense,  appears  to  have  been  an  officer  superior 
in  rank  to  the  captains  of  thousands  and  the  cap- 
tains of  hundreds  (1  Chr.  xiii.  !).<> 

MIKNEIAH  [3  syL]  (^H^jr^O  [pouession 
of  Jehovah] :  Ma#c«XA(o,  [Vat  Moitf  AAcio,]  Alex. 
Moiccvia,  FA.  HcuctWa,  1  Chr.  xv.  18;  McuccWa, 
Alex.  MaKwias^  1  Chr.  xv.  21 :  Afacenint).  One 
of  the  I/ivites  of  the  second  rank,  gatekeepers  of 


a  Thb  verm  should  be  rendered,  "  And  David  ocm- 
niltod  with  the  captains  of  thouaands  and  hundreds, 
Mlonging  to  each  leader"  {n&gltO. 


MILETUS 

the  ark,  appointed  by  Darid  to  play  iu  the  Templs 
band  "  with  harps  upon  Sheminith.** 

MIL'ALAI  [3syL]  O^bo  [elogu^]:  om 
in  LXX.:  AfalaUti).  Probably  a  Gershonite  Le- 
vite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  who,  with  Ezra  at  their 
head,  pbyed  *<  the  musical  instruments  of  Davic 
the  man  of  God  **  in  the  solemn  prooesnon  round 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  which  accompanied  their 
dedication  (Neh.  xii.  36).     [Mattaniah  2.] 

MIL'CAH  (nS^e  [doun$eI]:  M«Xx«£:  ^^ 
cha).  1.  Daughter  *of  Haran  and  wife  of  her 
uncle  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  to  whom  she 
bare  eight  children:  the  youngest,  Bethuel,  was 
the  father  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xi.  29,  xxil.  20,  23, 
xxiv.  15,  24,  47).  She  was  the  sbter  of  Lot,  and 
her  son  Bethuel  is  distinguished  as  '*  Nahor'a  son, 
whom  Milcah  bare  unto  him,'*  apparently  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  of  the  purest  blood  of  Abraham's 
ancestry,  being  descended  both  from  Uaran  and 
Nahor. 

2.  The  fourth  daughter  of  Zelophehad  (Num. 
xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxri.  11;  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

MIL'OOM  (DS^D  [their  king] :  6  /BiuriAm 
avTvVf  [Comp.  M«Ayfl6/i,]  Moloch^  1  K.  xi.  5,  33; 
6  Mo\6x,  [Vat  AWT  Mo\x^\,]  Alex.  AfitXxofh 
Melchom,  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  The  "abomination  "  of 
the  children  of  Ammon,  elsewhere  called  Molech 
(1  K.  xt.  7,  Ac.)  and  Malcham  (Zeph.  i.  5,  marg. 

their  king  "),  of  the  hitter  of  which  it  is  prob- 
ably a  dialectical  variation.  Movers  {Phihuxier,  L 
358)  calk  it  an  Aramaic  pronunciation. 

MILE  (MUioy,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin 
milUarium),  a  Roman  measure  of  length  equal  to 
1618  English  }'ards.  It  is  only  once  noticed  in 
the  Bible  (Matt  v.  41 ),  the  usual  method  of  reckon- 
ing both  in  it  and  in  Josephus  being  by  the  stadium. 
The  Roman  system  of  measurement  was  Ailly  in- 
troduced into  Palestine,  though  probably  at  a  later 
date;  the  Talmudists  admitted  the  term  "mile** 

( v**D)  into  their  vocabulary:  both  Jerome  (in  bis 
Onomasticon)  and  the  Itineraries  compote  the  dis- 
tances in  Palestine  by  miles;  and  to  this  day  tbe 
old  milestones  may  be  seen,  here  and  there,  in  that 
country  (Robinson's  Bib.  Res.  ii.  161  ROfe,  iii.  306). 
The  mile  of  the  Jews  is  said  to  have  been  of  two 
kinds,  long  or  abort,  dependent  on  the  length  of 
the  pace,  which  varied  in  diflerent  parte,  the  long 
pace  being  double  the  length  of  the  short  one 
(Carpzov's  Apparat.  p.  679).  [Day's  Jourxky, 
Amer.  ed.)  W.  L.  B. 

•  MILBTUM,  2  Tim.  iv.  90,  for  BTUetus. 
The  A.  V.  follows  here  tbe  okler  verstons,  except 
Wydiflfe,  who  writes  "Milcte."  The  eariy  Eng- 
lish often  inflected  such  names  after  the  aniJogy  <tf 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  though  on  this  principle  H 
would  have  been  strictly  Miletft  in  the  above  pas- 
sage. See  Trench,  Authorized  Version,  p.  79  (ed. 
1859).  H. 

MILETUS  (M/Airof  •  ^t^fttf),  Acts  xx.  15, 
17,  less  correctly  called  Milrtum  in  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 
The  first  of  these  passages  brings  before  us  the 
scene  of  the  most  pathetic  occasion  of  St  Paul's 
life;  the  second  is  interesting  and  important  in 
reference  to  the  question  of  Uie  Apostle's  seeond 
imprisonment 

St  Paul,  on  the  return  voyag.^  from  his  third 
missionary  journey,  having  left  Philippi  after  the 
passover  (Acts  xx.  9),  and  desirous,  if  possible,  to 
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be  m  Jeninfem  at  Pentecost  {ib,  16),  determimd 
^  pen  bj  Epbeius.  Wishing,  however,  to  ooni- 
mnnicafce  with  the  church  in  which  he  had  Ubored 
•0  long,  he  tent  flir  the  presbyteri  of  Ephesus  to 
meet  him  at  Hiletiu.  In  the  context  we  have  the 
geographical  relationa  of  the  latter  city  brought  out 
M  diftinctly  as  if  it  were  St.  Luke's  purpose  to 
state  them.  In  the  first  place  it  lay  on  the  coast 
to  the  S.  of  Ephesm.  Next,  it  was  a  day's  sail 
from  Trogyllaum  (ver.  15).  Moreover,  to  those  who 
are  sailing  from  the  north,  it  is  in  the  direct  line 
fior  Cos.  We  should  also  notice  that  it  was  near 
CDOogh  to  Epbesus  by  land  communication,  for  the 
meuage  to  be  sent  and  the  presbyters  to  come 
within  a  very  narrow  space  of  time.  All  these 
details  correspond  with  the  geographical  fiMSts  of 
the  case.  As  to  the  last  point,  Ephesus  was  by 
'  hod  only  about  20  or  30  miles  diiitant  from  Miletus. 
There  is  a  further  and  more  minute  topographical 
eoinddence,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  phrase, 
**•  They  accompanied  him  to  the  ship,**  implying  as 
it  does  that  the  vessel  lay  at  some  distance  from 
the  town.  The  site  of  Miletus  has  now  receded 
ten  miles  from  the  coast,  and  even  in  the  Apostle's 
tine  it  most  have  lost  its  strictly  maritime  position. 
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This  point  is  noticed  by  Prof.  Ilaekett  in  his 
Comm,  ofi  the  Ads  (2d  ed.  p.  344);  compare  Acts 
xxi.  5.  In  each  case  we  have  a  low  flat  shore,  as 
a  marked  and  definite  feature  of  the  scene. 

The  passage  in  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
where  Miletus  is  mentioned,  presents  a  very  serious 
difficulty  to  the  theory  that  there  was  only  one 
Roman  imprisonment.  When  St.  Paul  visited  the 
place  on  the  occasion  just  described,  Trophimus  was 
indeed  with  him  (Acts  xx.  4):  but  he  certainly  did 
not  <'  leave  him  sick  at  Miletus;  "for  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  vo}age  we  find  him  with  the  Apostle 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29).  Nor  is  it  possible 
that  he  could  have  been  so  left  on  the  voyage  firom 
Csesarea  to  Rome:  for  in  the  first  phice  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Trophimus  was  with  the 
Apostle  then  at  all;  and  in  the  second  place  the 
ship  was  never  to  the  north  of  Cnidus  (Acts  xxvii. 
7 ).    But,  on  the  hypothesis  that  St.  Paul  was  lib- 

'  erated  fh>m  Rome  and  revisited  the  neighborhood 
of  Ephesus,  all  becomes  easy,  and  consistent  with 
the  other  notices  of  his  movements  in  the  Pastoral 

I  Epistles.     Various  combinations  are  possible.     See 

I  Life  and  EpUilu  of  8L  PauL,  ch.  xxvii.,  and 

!  Birks,  Hora  ApoiioUooB. 


Vmpk  of  ApoUo  at  Biiletos. 


As  to  the  history  of  Miletus  itadf;  it  was  fiir 
more  Cudoos  five  hundred  years  before  St  Paul's 
day,  than  it  ever  became  afterwards.  In  early  times 
it  was  the  roost  flourishing  city  of  the  Ionian 
Gneka.  The  ships  which  mailed  fh>m  it  were  cele- 
knied  for  their  distant  voyages.  Miletus  sufi^red 
h  the  piugress  of  the  Lydian  kingdom  and  become 
tribvtary  to  Croesus.  In  the  natural  order  of  events, 
it  WIS  absorbed  in  the  Persian  empire:  and,  re- 
tqU^,  it  was  stormed  and  sacked.  After  a  brief 
pmod  of  spirited  independence,  it  received  a  blow 
ion  wliieh  it  never  reeovend,  in  the  siege  con- 
deeted  by  Alexander  when  on  his  Eastern  cam- 
f^pi.  But  stall  it  held,  even  through  the  Roman 
period,  the  rank  o(  a  second-rate  trading  town,  and 
Stabo  mentions  it*  four  harbors.  At  this  time  it 
■as  polttieafly  in   the  province  of  Asia,  though 


Caria  was  the  old  ethnok>gical  name  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  was  situated.  Its  preeminence 
on  this  coast  had  now  long  been  yielded  up  to 
Epiiksus.  These  changes  can  be  vividly  traced  by 
comparing  the  whole  series  of  coins  of  the  two 
pUces.  In  the  case  of  Miletus,  those  of  the  au- 
tonomous period  are  numerous  and  beautiful,  those 
of  the  imperial  period  very  scanty.  Still  Miletus 
was  for  some  time  an  episcopal  city  of  Western 
Asia.  Its  final  decay  was  doubtless  promoted  by 
that  silting  up  of  the  Masander,  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  No  remains  worth  describing  are  now 
found  in  the  swamps  which  conceal  the  site  of  th«> 
city  of  Thales  and  Hecatseus.  J.  S.  H. 

MILK.  As  an  article  of  diet,  milk  holds  a 
more  important  position  in  Eastern  countries  than 
with  us.     It  Is  not  a  mere  adjunct  in  cookery,  or 
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restricted  to  the  use  of  the  joung,  although  it  ii 
oaturallj  the  characteristic  food  of  childhood,  both 
finom  its  simple  aiid  nutritive  qualities  (1  Pet  ii.  2), 
and  particularly  as  contrasted  with  meat  (1  Cor. 
ill.  2;  Heb.  t.  12);  but  beyond  this  it  is  r^arded 
as  substantial  food  adapted  alike  to  all  ages  and 
classes.  Hence  it  is  enumerated  among  *'  the  prin- 
cipal things  for  the  whole  use  of  a  man'tfllife" 
(Ecclus.  xxxix.  26),  and  it  appears  as  the  very 
emblem  of  abundance «  and  wealth,  either  in  con- 
junction with  honey  (Ex.  iii.  8;  l)eut.  vi.  3,  xi.  9) 
or  wine  (Is.  Iv.  1),  or  even  by  itself  (Job  xiL  24&): 
hence  also  to  "  suck  the  milk  "  of  an  enemy's  kmd 
was  an  expression  betokening  its  complete  subjec- 
tion (Is.  Ix.  16;  I'^z.  XXV.  4).  Not  only  the  milk 
of  cows,  but  of  sheep  (Deut.  xxxii.  14),  of  camels 
(Gen.  xxxii.  16),  and  of  goats  (Prov.  xxvii.  27)  was 
used ;  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  most  highly 
prized.  The  use  of  camel's  milk  still  prevails  among 
the  Arabs  (Burckhardt's  Nott$,  i.  44). 

Milk  was  used  sometimes  in  its  natural  state, 
and  sometimes  in  a  sour,  coagukted  state:  the 
former  was  named  khdldbc  and  the  latter  kkemakM 
In  the  A.  V.  the  latter  is  rendered  "  butter,"  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  in  e\-ery  case  (except 
perhaps  Prov.  xxx.  33)  the  term  refers  to  a  prep 
aration  of  milk  vccJl  known  in  Eastern  countries 
under  the  name  of  leUn.  [Butter,  Amer.  ed.] 
The  method  now  pursued  in  its  preparation  is  to 
boil  the  milk  over  a  slow  lire,  adding  to  it  a  small 
piece  of  old  leOen  or  some  other  acid,  in  order  to 
make  it  coaguhte  (Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  118,  370; 
Burckhart,  Arabia,  i.  60).  The  refreshing  draught 
which  Jael  ofiered  "  in  a  lordly  dish  "  to  Sisera 
(Judg.  V.  25)  was  Uben,  as  Josephus  particuUrly 
notes  {yd\a  ^latpBophs  ijiri.  Ant.  v.  6,  §  4):  it  was 
produced  from  one  of  the  goatskin  bottles  which 
are  still  used  for  the  purpose  by  the  Bedouins  (Judg. 
iv.  19;  comp.  Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  46).  As  it 
would  keep  for  a  considerable  time,  it  was  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  use  of  travellers  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
29).  llie  amount  of  milk  required  for  its  produc- 
tion was  of  course  considerable;  and  hence  in  Is. 
vii.  22  the  use  of  Itben  is  predicted  as  a  consequence 
of  the  depopuhition  of  the  land,  when  all  agricul- 
ture had  ceased,  and  the  fields  were  covered  with 
grass.  In  Job  xx.  17,  xxix.  6,  the  term  is  used  as 
an  emblem  of  abundance  in  the  same  sense  as  milk. 
Leben  is  still  extensively  used  in  the  East;  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  the  poor  almost  live  upon 
it,  while  the  upper  classes  eat  it  with  sakd  or  meat 
(Russell,  i.  18).  It  is  still  offered  in  hospitality  to 
the  passing  stranger,  exactly  as  of  old  in  Abraham's 
tent  (Gen.  xviii.  8 ;  comp.  Robinson,  Bibl  Re$.  i. 
571,  ii.  70, 211),  so  freely  indeed  that  in  some  parts 
of  Arabia  it  would  be  regarded  a  scandal  if  money 
were  received  in  return  (Burckhardt's  Arabia,  i. 
120,  ii.  106).  Whether  milk  was  used  instead  of 
water  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  meat,  as  is  at 


a  Thb  is  exprenaed  in  the  Hebrew  term  for  milk. 
thedab,  the  etymological  force  of  which  is  '<  Iktoees." 
We  may  compare  with  the  Scriptural  ezpres8k>o,  ^  a 
And  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  the  following  pas- 
lages  firom  the  classical  writers :  — 

•Pci  H  yaXoJCTt  vilw, 

KiKTopi.  —  EuEiP.  BaecA.  142. 

**FlQmIna  Jam  Uctli,  Jam  flumina  nectarii  tbanti 
FUraqua  da  vlrldi  i&llabant  ilira  mella.** 

Ov.  Met.  1.  111. 
h  lo  this  passage  the  margloal  reading,  "  milk  pails," 
Ii  prribiable  to  the  text,  "  breasts.-*   The  Hebrew  word 
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present  not  unusual  among  the  Bedouins,  is  un- 
certam.  [Cooking.]  The  prohibition  against 
seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  (occurring  as  it 
does  amid  the  regulations  of  the  harvest  festival, 
Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xiv.  21)  was  prob 
ably  directed  against  some  heathen  usage  prsctieed 
at  the  time  of  harvest  W.  L.  B. 

MILL.  The  mills  {D^n;^,  rechaim) «  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  probably  difiered  but  little  from 
those  at  present  in  use  in  the  East.  Hiese  consist 
of  two  circular  stones,  about  18  in.  or  two  feet  in 
diameter,  the  lower  of  which  (Lat-.  meta)  is  fixed, 
and  has  its  upper  surface  slightly  convex,  fitting 
into  a  corresponding  concavity  in  the  upper  stone 
(Lat.  catiUui).     The  latter,  called  by  the  Hebrews 

receb  (25^!),  "  chariot,"  and  by  the  Arabs  rekkab, 
"  rider,"  has  a  hole  in  it  through  which  the  grain 
passes,  immediately  above  a  pivot  or  shaft  which 
rises  from  the  centre  of  the  lower  stone,  and  about 
which  the  upper  stone  is  turned  by  means  of  an 
upright  handle  fixed  near  the  edge.  It  is  worked 
by  women,  sometimes  singly  and  sometimes  two 
together,  who  are  usually  s^ted  on  the  bare  ground 
(Is.  xl\ii.  1,  2)  "facing  each  other;  both  have 
hold  of  the  handle  by  which  the  upper  is  tunied 


Women  grinding  com  with  Uie  hand-mill  of  modem 
Syria. 

round  on  the  *  nether '  millstone.  The  one  whose 
right  hand  is  disengaged  throws  in  the  grain  as 
occasion  requires  through  the  hole  in  the  upper 
stone.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  one  pushes  it 
half  round,  and  then  the  other  seizes  the  lumdle. 
This  wouki  be  slow  work,  and  would  gi%-e  a  spas- 
modic motion  to  the  stone.  Both  retain  their  bold, 
and  pull  to,  or  push  from,  as  men  do  with  the  whip 
or  cross-cut  saw.  The  proverb  of  our  Savioor 
(Matt.  xxlv.  41)  is  true  to  life,  for  women  only 
grind.  I  cannot  recall  an  instance  in  which  men 
were  at  the  mill "  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ch. 
34).  I'he  labor  is  yery  hard,  and  the  task  of  grind- 
ing in  consequence  performed  only  by  the  lowest 
servants  (Ex.  xi.  5;  comp.  Pkut  Mtrc.  ii.  3),  and 


does  not  oocur  elsewhere,  and  hence  its  moaniof  is 
doubtful.  Perhaps  its  true  sense  is  <<  fium-yard  **  or 
•'  fold." 


>n>n. 


tn^n. 


«  Compare  Arabic  ..«La^))  roAayin,  the  dual  of 

^^\,  roha,  a  milL    The  dual  form  of  ooune  nftet 
to  the  pair  of  stones  composing  the  mill. 
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MpCiTU  (Jodg.  xvL  21;  Job  zxzL  10;  Is.  xlvii.  1, 
2;  Lam.  t.  13;  comp.  Horn.  Od.  vii.  103;  Suet 
Tib.  c  51}.^  So  essential  were  mill- stones  for 
dafly  dometUc  use,  that  they  were  forbidden  to  be 
takoi  in  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  6;  Jos.  Ant.  iv.  8,  § 
36),  in  order  that  a  man's  family  might  not  be 
deprived  of  tlie  means  of  preparing  their  food. 
Among  the  Felbihs  of  the  Uauran  one  of  the  chief 
srtides  of  furniture  described  by  Burckhardt  {Syria^ 
p.  292)  i«  the  t*  h^^nd-miU  which  is  used  in  summer 
vfaen  there  is  no  water  in  the  wadies  to  drive  the 
miUs.**  Tlie  sound  of  the  mill  is  the  indication 
of  peaceful  houwhold  life,  and  the  absence  of  it  is 
a  sign  of  desolation  and  abandonment,  "  When  the 
soand  of  the  mill  is  low  *'  (Ecd.  xii.  4).  No  more 
sflccting  picture  of  utter  destruction  could  be  im- 
agined than  that  con\-eyed  in  the  threst  denounced 
against  Judah  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
WM^i  (uT.  10),  **  I  will  take  from  them  the  voice 
of  mirth,  umI  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the 
faidegioom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  the  tound  of 
the  mll-ttonety  and  \h%  light  of  the  candle  "  (comp. 
KcT.  xviiL  22).  The  song  of  the  women  grinding 
k  supposed  by  some  to  be  alluded  to  in  Red.  xii.  4, 
and  it  was  evidently  so  understood  by  the  I JCX.^ ; 
bat  Dr.  Robinson  says  (i.  485),  "  we  beard  no  song 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  work,'*  and  Dr.  Hackett 
iBibi  lUttsL  p.  48,  Amer.  ed.)  describes  it  rather 
as  ahrieking  than  singing.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
Homer  {Od.  xi..  105-119);  and  Athenseus  (xiv.  p. 
619  a)  refien  to  a  peculiar  chant  which  was  sung 
by  women  winnowing  com  and  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  in  the  ThesmophoiHazusa, 

The  hand-mills  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  appear 
to  have  been  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  their 
descendanta,  and  like  them  were  worked  by  women 
(Wilkinson,  Ane.  Eg.  ii.  p.  118,  &c.).  «*They 
had  abo  a  lai^  mill  on  a  very  simibur  principle; 
but  the  stones  were  of  far  greater  power  and  dimen- 
skms;  and  this  could  only  have  been  turned  by 
cattle  or  asses,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  of  the  modem  Cah-enes."  It  was  the  roill- 
stooe  of  a  mill  of  thia  kind,  driven  by  an  ass,<^  which 
is  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xviii.  6  (uv\os  6vik6s),  to 
distingaiah  it,  says  Lightfoot  {fhr.  ffebr.  in  loc.)t 
from  those  small  mills  which  were  used  to  grind 
spices  fiar  the  wound  of  circumcision,  or  for  the 
defigfats  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  which  both  Kimchi 
szmI  Jarchi  find  a  reference  in  Jer.  xxv.  10.  Of  a 
narried  man  with  alender  means  it  is  said  in  the 
Tslmud  (Kidduihin,  p.  29  6),  "  with  a  millstone 
M  his  neck  be  studies  the  law,**  and  the  expresswn 
is  itUl  proverbial  (Tendbu,  SprichwdrUr^  p.  181). 

It  was  the  movable  upper  millstone  of  tbe  hand- 
miD  with  which  the  woman  of  Thd^ez  broke  Abim- 
aleeh's  skull  (Judg.  ix.  53).  It  is  now  generally 
made,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  a  porous 
lata  bnNight  from  the  llauran,  both  stones  being 
af  the  same  material,  but,  says  the  same  traveller, 
**■  I  hare  seen  the  nether  made  of  a  compact  sand- 
stone, and  quite  thick,  while  the  upper  was  of  this 
hn,  probably  because  from  its  lightness  it  is  the 
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«  Grinding  Is  reckoned  In  the  Hishna  {Shahhatk^ 
itL  2)  amoof  the  chief  hooaebold  duties,  to  be  per> 
Ibmed  by  the  wife  unless  she  brought  with  her  one 
Hrrant  {SethtAotk^  v.  6) ;  In  which  case  she  was  re- 
ieved  Cram  grinding,  baking,  and  washing,  but  was 
Mill  oMlBBd  to  snekle  her  ehlld,  make  her  husband's 
aaa,  and  woslc  tn  wool 

knira«««M£f  ^M^nri^ a\i|«cM;<n|t, reading  njnb, 


more  easily  driven  round  with  the  hand*'  {Land 
and  Bookj  ch.  34).  The  porous  la>-a  to  which  he 
refiers  is  probably  the  same  an  the  black  tufo  men- 
tioned by  Burckhardt  {Syria^  p.  57),  the  blocks  of 
which  are  brought  from  the  Lejah,  and  are  fiish- 
ioned  into  millstones  by  the  inhabitanta  of  Ezra,  a 
village  in  the  Hauran.  "ITiey  vary  in  price 
according  to  their  size,  from  15  to  60  piastres,  and 
are  preferred  to  all  others  on  account  of  the  hard- 
ness of  the  stone.** 

The  Israelites,  in  their  passage  through  the  desert, 
had  with  them  hand-mills,  as  well  oh  mortars 
[Mortar],  in  which  they  ground  the  manna  (Num. 
xi.  8).  One  passage  (LAm.  v.  13)  is  deserving  of 
notice,  which  Hoheisel  {de  Molts  Manual.  Vet.  in 
Ugolini,  vol.  xxix)  explains  in  a  marmei  which 
gives  it  a  point  which  is  kxt  in  our  A.  Y.  (t  may 
be  rendered,   <«the  choice   (men)  bore  tL?  mill 

QintO,  iechdn),<i  and  the  youths  stumbled  beneath 

the  wood ;  **  the  wood  being  the  woodwork  or  shall 
of  the  mill,  which  the  captix'es  were  compelled  to 
carry.  There  are,  besides,  allusions  to  other  ap- 
paratus connected  with  the  operation  of  grinding. 

the  sieve,  or  bolter  (n^3,  ndphdh^  Is.  xxx.  28 ;  or 
iTJ^?,  db&r&h^  Am.  ix.  9),  and  the  hopper, 
though  the  ktter  is  only  found  in  the  Mishna 
{Zabim^  iv.  3),  and  was  a  late  invention.  We 
also  find  iu  the  Mishna  {Demai^  iii.  4)  that  meii- 

tk>n  is  made  of  a  miller  (]nit2,  t6chen\  indica- 
ting that  grinding  com  was  recognized  as  a  distinct 
occupation.  AVind-mills  and  water-mills  are  of 
more  recent  date.  W.  A.  W. 

*  Some  other  allusions  to  the  mill  and  its  uses 
deserve  explanation.  The  common  millstone  rarely 
exceeds  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  hence  its  size 
fitted  it  to  l>e  used  as  an  instrument  of  punishment. 
It  was  sometimes  festened  to  the  necks  of  criminals 
who  were  to  be  drowned.  The  Saviour  refers  to 
fhb  practice  in  Mark  ix.  42,  where  he  says: 
Sooner  than  "  offend  one  of  these  little  ones,  it  were 
better  for  a  man  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  sea.** 
See  also  Matt,  xviii.  6;  and  l^ke  xvii.  2.  It  is 
stated  that  this  mode  of  execution  is  not  unknown 
in  the  East  at  the  present  day.  As  those  who 
grind,  in  whatever  order  they  may  sit,  have  the 
mill  before  them,  it  becomes  natural,  in  describing 
their  position  with  reference  to  the  mill,  to  speak  of 
their  being  behind  it.  Hence  it  is  said  in  Ex.  xi. 
5  that  the  pestilence  which  was  to  be  sent  on  the 
Egyptians  should  "  destroy  from  the  first-bom  of 
Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  his  throne,  c\'en  unto  the 
first -bom  of  the  maid-servant  that  is  behind  the 
mUl.** 

The  fact  that  grinding  at  the  mill  was  looked  up- 
on as  so  ignoble  (see  above),  shows  how  extreme  was 
the  degradation  to  which  the  Philistines  subjected 
Samson.  It  is  said  (Judg.  xri.  21)  that  the  Philim 
tines  ^  put  out "  (strictly,^*  dug  out  *'  in  the  Hebrew) 


(dcAcnAA,  *<  a  woman  grinding,- '  fbr  Hjn  *^,  taehdnUi^ 
"  a  mill." 

c  Comp.  Ovid,  Fait.  vi.  818,  <'et  qusB  pumloeas 
versat  asella  molas." 

9        ^ 

d  Compare  the  AraUo  .,«^^L^»  tahoon^  a  milL 
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'*  the  eyes  of  Sainton,  and  made  him  grind  in  the 
prison-hoiue; ''  that  is,  he  was  confined  in  prison, 
and  required  to  grind  there,  by  turning  a  hand- 
mill,  suoh  tts  has  been  described  above.  It  was  the 
great  humiliation  of  his  captivity.  He  who  had 
been  tlie  hero  of  Israel,  who  had  possessed  the 
strength  <^  a  giant,  was  compelled  to  sit  on  the 
ground  and  work  at  the  mill,  like  a  woman  or  a 
skive  The  blinding  was  sometimes  inflicted  to 
prevent  the  giddiness  liable  to  arise  from  the  cir- 
cuUr  motion  (Herod.  Iv.  2).  At  the  same  time  it 
was  a  frequent  barbarity  of  ancient  warfare  (Jer. 
m.  11). 

Possibly  the  woman  of  Thebez  who  threw  the 
upper  stone  of  the  mill,  the »'  rider  "  or  "  runner," 
on  the  head  of  Abimelech  (see  above)  was  occupied 
in  grinding  at  the  moment.  She  had  only  to  lift 
the  upper  stone  from  its  pedestal,  and  would  then 
have  at  once  an  effectual  weapon  for  her  purpose. 
The  A.  y.  erroneously  suggests  that  it  was  "  a 
piece  "  or  fragment  of  the  stone  which  she  hurled 
at  Abimelech.  See  the  allusion  to  this  incident  in 
2  Sam.  xii.  21.  llie  permanent  or  lower  stone  was 

called  D'^rinri  fib?.,  Job  xli.  16.  Some  of  the 
larger  mills  in  Syria  at  the  present  day  are  turned 
by  mules  and  asses,  as  in  ancient  times  (Matt. 
xviii.  6).  The  time  of  grinding  would  be  regulated 
by  the  wants  of  the  family,  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  as  a  rule  it  would  be  one  of  the  daily 
occupations.  At  Jerusalem  one  may  see  at  night- 
fall the  open  ground  on  Bezetha  alive  with  women 
performing  this  Libor.  The  water-mills  at  present 
at  Nabudus  (Shechem)  are  somewhat  noted.      H. 

MILLET  (in*^,  dochan:  Ktyxpos-  milium). 
In  all  probability  the  grains  of  Panicum  mili<iceum 
and  ilalicumy  and  of  the  IIolcus  sorghum^  Linn, 
(the  Sorghum  vulgare  of  modem  writers),  may  all 
be  comprehended  by  the  Hebrew  word.  Mention 
.  of  millet  occurs  only  in  £z.  iv.  9,  where  it  is  enu- 
merated together  with  wheat,  barley,  beans,  lentils, 
and  fitches,  which  the  prophet  was  ordered  to  make 
into  bread.  Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  464)  has  given  the 
names  of  numerous  old  writers  who  are  in  favor  of 
the  interpretation  adopted  by  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. ; 
the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions  have  a 
word  identical  with  the  Hebrew,  lliat  "  millet  *' 
is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  original  word  tliere 
can  be  no  doubt;  the  only  question  tliat  remains 
for  consideration  is,  what  is  the  particular  species  of 
millet  intended :  is  it  the  Panicum  milinceum,  or 
the  Sorghum  vulgare,  or  may  both  kinds  be  de- 
noted ?  llie  Arabs  to  this  day  apply  the  term 
dukJian  to  the  Panicum  miliaceum,  but  Forsk&l 
{De»cr.  Plant,  p.  174)  uses  the  name  of  the  Hoicus 
dochna^  <^a  plant,'*  says  Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cyc 
art.  "I>okhan*'),  "as  yet  unknown  to  botanists." 
The  Holcus  durrha  of  Forsk&l,  which  he  says  the 
Arabs  call  iaam^  and  which  he  distinguishes  from 
the  //.  dochna,  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
dourrha^  Sorghum  vulgarCj  of  modem  botanists. 
It  is  impossible,  in  the  case  of  these  and  many 
other  cereal  grains,  to  say  to  what  countries  they 
are  indigenous.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  enumerates 
wheat,  beans,  lentiles,  and  dourrha^  as  being  pre- 
sen'ed  by  seeds,  or  by  representation  on  the  ancient 
tombs  of  Egypt,  and  has  no  doubt  that  the  IJolcus 
forghum  was  known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 


o  Vrom  root  ]n^,    *'to  be  dusky,**  in  allusion  to 
ite  ooior  of  the  seeds. 


MILLET 

that  country.     Dr.  Royle  maintains  that  the  true 
dukfiun  of  Arab  authors  is  the  Panicum  viVhictum, 


Sorghum  mitgt^e. 

which  is  universally  cultivated  in  the  East.  Cel- 
sius (Hierob.  1.  c.)  and  Hiller  {Hieroph^,  ii.  124) 
give  Panicum  as  the  rendering  of  Dochan;  r.i<e 


LXX.  word  Kiyxpos  in  all  probability  is  theism. 
ieum  italicum,  a  grass  cultivated  in  Europe  aa  an 
article  of  diet     There  is,  however,  some  difBcolty 
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{n  idenltf^ing  tlie  preeue  plants  spoken  of  by  the 
Gneb  tmi  Koouuit  under  the  names  of  K^yxpott 
IXifMs^  ptmemm^  wuUum^  etc 

The  Pamatm  miUnctum  is  cultivated  in  Europe 
ud  in  tropietl  countries,  and,  like  the  dourrha^  is 
often  used  as  an  in^i^redient  in  making  bread;  in 
India  it  is  cultivated  in  the  cold  weather  with 
wfaest  and  barley.  Tonmefini  ( Voyage,  ii.  95)  says 
that  the  poor  people  of  Samos  make  bread  by  mix- 
ing half  wheat  and  half  barley  and  white  millet 
Tbe  seeds  of  millet  in  this  country  are,  as  is 
wdl  known,  extensively  used  as  food  for  birds.  It 
ii  probable  that  both  the  Sorghum  vulgnre  and 
the  Ptttucum  miliaceum  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebiews  and  Egyptians,  and  that  the  Heb.  Dochan 
may  denote  either  of  these  plants.  Two  cultivated 
species  of  Pamieum  are  named  as  occurring  in  Pal- 
estine, namely,  P.  miliaeeum  and  P.  itaUcum 
(Strand's  Flor,  Pakui.  Nos.  35,  37).  The  gen- 
era Sorghum  and  Paniaon  belong  to  the  natural 
order  Umnwftem,  perhaps  the  most  important  order 
b  the  vegetable  kingdom.  W.  H. 

HILXO  (HlV^n :  always  with  the  definite 
srtide  [see  bdow]  >;  lUpo,  once  rh  iycCXiymui; 
Alex,  in  1  K.  ix.  [34]  only,  i|  ^cX«:  MtUo)^  a 
phee  in  ancient  Jerusalem.  Both  name  and  thing 
SB8D  to  have  been  already  in  existence  when  the 
oty  wu  taken  from  the  Jebusites  by  David.  His 
firtt  occupation  after  getting  possession  was  to 
buU  **nmnd  about,  from  the  Millo  and  to  the 
hooM*'  (A.  V.  ^  inward;  *' 2  Sam.  v.  9):  or  as  the 
pandW  panage  has  it,  "  he  built  tbe  city  round 
about,  and  from  tbe  Millo  round  about "  (1  Chr.  xi. 
8).  Its  repair  or  restoration  was  one  of  the  great 
iwb  toe  which  Sok>mon  raised  his  *'  levy  "  (1  K. 
ix.  15,  84,  xi.  27);  and  it  formed  a  prominent  part 
of  the  fortifications  by  which  Hezekiah  prepared  for 
the  approach  of  the  Assyrians  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5). 
Tbe  last  passage  seems  to  show  that  **  the  MiUo  " 
vas  part  of  the  *'  city  of  David,**  that  is  of  Zion,  a 
eonehnion  whieh  is  certainly  supported  by  the  sin- 
gaisr  passage,  2  K.  xii.  20,  whene,  whichever  view 
we  take  of  Sifla,  the  «<  house  of  UiOo  *'  must  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley  which 
hy  at  the  foot  of  Ziou.  More  than  this  it  seems 
iiapnsrible  to  gather  from  the  notices  quoted  above 
—all  the  passages  in  which  the  name  is  found  in 
theO.  T. 

IfMHiOo"  be  taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  it 
«nU  be  derifed  from  a  root  which  has  the  force 
of  MflCiig**  (Me  Gesenius, Thet.  pp.  787, 789).  This 
notion  bis  been  applied  by  tbe  mterpreters  after 
their  eosiom  in  the  most  various  and  opposite 
viyi:  a  rampart  {nggtr);  a  mound;  an  open 
Wftet  used  for  assemblies,  and  therefore  often  filled 
vith  people;  a  ditch  or  valley;  even  a  trench  filled 
with  water.     It  has  led  the  writers  of  the  Targums 

to  render  Miflo  by  HH^blD,  u  e.  M'dUtha,  the 
tens  by  whieh  in  other  passages  they  express  the 
Behcew,  77^ /O,  wot  Ink,  the  mound  which  in  an- 
cient warfare  was  used  to  besiege  a  town.  But 
nftvtnnately  none  of  these  guesses  enable  us  to 
■seertam  what  BfiUo  really  was,  and  it  would  prob- 

*  Jastaa  the  Kniehtma-ffulld  Lane  of  Saxon  Lon- 
I  mghtingak  Lane,  as  tbe  Saxon  name  grew 
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>  B0K%  and  here  only,  tbe  LXX.  have    rh  ^a- 
%MM,  paclMps  the  ^  foundation  "  or  '^  substmotfon ; " 
i  HehlswnT  gives  also  tbe  m^ntng  aUUudo. 
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ably  be  nearer  the  truth  —  it  is  certainly  safer  -^^ 
to  look  on  the  name  as  an  ancient  or  archaic  term, 
JebuA*te,  or  possibly  even  still  older,  adopted  by  the 
Israelites  when  they  took  the  town,  and  incorporated 
into  their  own  nomenclature.^  That  it  was  an 
ante-Hebraic  term  Is  supported  by  its  occurrence  in 
connection  with  Shecbeni,  so  eminently  a  Canaanite 
place.  (See  the  next  article.)  The  only  ray  of 
light  which  we  can  obtain  is  from  the  LXX.  Their 
rendering  in  every  case  (excepting^  only  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5)  is  ^  ixpOj  a  word  which  they  employ  no- 
where else  in  the  O.  T.  Now  ^  tucpa  means  "  the 
citadel,*'  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  the  word 
used  with  unvarying  persistence  throughout  the 
Books  of  Maccabees  for  the  fortress  on  Mount  2Son, 
which  was  occupied  throughout  the  struggle  by  the 
adherents  of  Antiochus,  and  was  at  Ust  razed  and  the 
very  hill  leveled  by  Simon.<^  [Jerusalem,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1293  f.  1295,  Ac.]  It  is  therefore  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  assume  that  tbe  word  millo  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Hebrew  original  of  1  Maccabees. 
The  point  is  exceedingly  objure,  and  the  above  is 
at  the  best  little  more  than  mere  conjecture,  though 
it  aj^rees  so  far  with  the  slight  indications  of  2  Cbr. 
xxxii.  5,  as  noticed  ahneady.  G. 

MILXO,  THE  HOUSE  OF.    h   (fT*? 

Ml  vD  '  oTicos  "BjiBfAoaXdi  [Vat-oXwy  and  aWwy] ; 
Alex.  otKos  MaaWup  :  tir6s  MtUo;  cppidum 
Mello.)  Apparently  a  family  or  clan,  mentioned 
in  Judg.  ix.  6,  20  only,  in  connection  with  the 
men  or  lords  of  Shechem,  and  concerned  with  them 
in  the  af&ir  of  Abimelech.  No  clew  is  gi\'en  by 
the  original  or  any  of  the  versions  as  to  the  mean* 
ing  of  tbe  name. 

2.  (rfbp  'a  :  oIkos  VidKK^  ;  [Vat  Alex. 
MaaX»:]  domtu  AfeUo,)  The  "house  of  MiUo 
that  goeth  down  to  Silb  "  was  the  spot  at  which 
king  Joash  was  murdered  by  his  sUves  (2  K.  xiL 
20).  There  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  murder  was  not  committed  in  Jerusalem,  and 
in  that  case  the  spot  must  be  connected  with  the 
ancient  Millo  (see  preceding  article).  Two  expb- 
nations  have  been  suggested  of  the  name  Silla. 
These  will  be  discussed  more  fully  under  that  head, 
but  whichever  is  adopted  would  equally  place  Beth 
Millo  in  or  near  the  Tj-ropoeon,  taking  that  to  be 
where  it  is  shown  in  the  pbui  of  Jerusalem,  at  voL 
ii.  p.  1312.  More  than  this  can  hardly  be  said  on  the 
subset  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.     G. 

MINES,  MINING.  "  Surely  there  is  a 
source  for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  the  gold  which 
they  refine.  Jron  is  taken  out  of  the  soil,  and 
stone  man  melts  (for)  copper.  He  hath  put  an 
end  to  darkness,  and  to  all  perfection  (t.  e.,  most 
thoroughly)  he  searcheth  the  stone  of  thick  dark- 
ness and  of  the  shadow  of  death.  He  hath  sunk 
a  shaft  far  from  the  wanderer;  they  that  are  for- 
gotten of  the  foot  are  suspended,  away  from  man 
they  waver  to  and  fro.  (As  for)  the  earth,  from 
her  Cometh  forth  bread,  yet  her  nethermost  parts 
are  upturned  as  (by)  fire.  The  place  of  sapphire 
(are)  her  stones,  and  dust  of  gold  is  his.  A  track 
which  the  bird  of  prey  hath  not  known,  nor  the 


e  *  The  name  Mount  ZIon  was  never  applied  to  the 
above  eminence  by  any  ancient  writer,  and  when  that 
hiU  had  been  ^  leveled,*'  the  simile  of  the  Psahnist  was 
still  fresh  and  forcible :  "  as  Mount  ZIon,  which  can- 
not be  removed,  but  abldeth  forever."  [JiausALXM, 
ToLiL  1296  a,  12966.]  H  W 
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Bye  of  the  fidcon  glared  upon ;  which  the  lODf  of 
pride  (i.  e.  wild  beasts)  have  not  trodden,  nor  the 
roaring  lion  gone  over;  in  the  flint  man  hath  thrusi 
his  hand,  he  hath  overturned  mountaujs  from  the 
root;  in  the  rocks  he  hath  cleft  channelSjO  and 
every  rare  thing  hath  his  eye  seen:  the  streams 
hath  he  bound  that  they  weep  not,  and  that  which 
is  hid  he  bringeth  forth  to  light*'  (Job  xxviii.1-11). 
Such  is  the  highly  poetical  description  given  by  the 
autlior  of  the  book  of  Job  of  the  opem(ions  of 
mining  as  known  in  his  day,  the  only  i^ecord  of  the 
kind  which  we  inherit  fVom  the  ancient  ilebrews. 
The  question  of  the  date  of  the  book  cannot  be 
much  influenced  by  it;  for  indications  of  a  very 
ad\-anced  state  of  nietallui^cal  knowledge  are  found 
in  the  monuments  of  the  flgj-ptians  at  a  period  at 
least  as  early  as  any  which  would  be  claimed  lor  the 
author.  Leaving  this  point  to  be  settled  iude- 
pendently,  therefore,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  is 
implied  in  the  words  of  the  poem. 

it  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  description 
that  a  distinction  is  made  between  gold  obtained  in 
the  manner  indicated,  and  that  which  is  found  in 
the  natural  state  in  the  alluvial  soil,  among  the 
dubris  washed  down  by  the  torrents.  This  appears 
to  !«  implied  in  the  expression  "the  gold  they 
refine,**  which  presupposes  a  process  by  which  the 
pure  gold  is  extracted  fironi  the  ore,  and  separated 
from  the  silver  or  copper  with  which  it  may  have 
been  mixed.  What  is  said  of  gold  may  be  equally 
I4)plied  to  silver,  for  in  almost  every  allusion  to  the 
process  of  refining  the  two  metals  are  associated. 
In  tlie  passage  of  Job  which  has  been  quoted,  so 
&r  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  obscurities  with 
which  it  is  beset,  the  natural  order  of  mining 
operations  is  observed  in  the  description.  The 
whole  point  is  obvioiuly  contained  in  the  contrast, 
**  Surely  there  is  a  source  for  the  silver,  and  a  phioe 
for  the  gold  which  men  refine,  —  but  where  shall 
wisdom  1)0  found,  and  where  is  the  place  of  under- 
standing? **  No  labor  is  too  great  for  extorting 
from  the  earth  its  treasures.  The  shaft  is  sunk, 
and  the  adventurous  miner,  far  torn  the  haunts  of 
men,  hangs  in  mid-air  (v.  4):  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  —  which  in  the  course  of  nature  grows  but 
com  —  are  overthrown  as  though  wasted  by  fire. 
The  path  which  the  miner  pursues  in  his  under- 
ground course  is  unseen  by  the  keen  eye  of  the 
fiilcon,  nor  have  the  boldest  beasts  of  prey  traversed 
it,  but  man  wins  his  way  through  every  obstacle, 
hews  out  tunnels  in  the  rock,  stops  the  water  from 
flooding  his  mhie,  and  brings  to  light  the  precious 
metals  as  the  reward  of  his  adventure.  No  de- 
scription could  be  more  complete.  The  poet  might 
have  had  before  him  the  copper  mines  of  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula.  In  the  Wady  Maghflrah,  *'  the  valley 
of  the  Ca\-e,**  are  still  traces  of  the  Egyptian  colony 
of  miners  who  settled  there  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  copper  from  the  f)*eestone  rocks,  and 
left  their  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  upon  the  face  of 
the  clifi*.  That  these  inscriptions  are  of  great 
antiquity  there  can  be  little  doubt,  though  Lepsius 
may  not  be  justified  in  pbcing  them  at  a  date 
B.  c.  4000.  "  Aheady,  under  the  fourth  dynasty 
of  Manetho,*'  he  says,  "the  same  which  erected 
the  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  4000  b.  c,  copper 
mines  had  been  discovered  in  this  desert,  which 
were  wosked  by  a  colony.     The  peninsula  was  then 


•  It  Is  curious  that  tbs  word  "iV^,  ye^,  bsre  used, 
li  appanntty  Vgypttan  In  origin,  aiul  If  so  maj  havt 
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inhabited  by  Asiatic,  probably  Semitic  races;  thsf^ 
fore  do  we  often  see  in  those  rock  sculptures  the 
triumphs  of  Pharaoh  over  the  enemies  of  Egypt 
Almost  aU  the  inscriptions  belong  to  the  Old  Em- 
pire, only  one  was  found  of  the  co-regency  of 
'l\ithmosis  III.  and  his  sister  '*  {LeUert  jTrom 
J'^ffypfy  P'  346,  Fjig.  tr. ).  In  the  Maghirah  tableU 
Mr.  Drew  {Saipturt  LnnJi^  p.  50,  note)  "saw 
the  cartouche  of  Suphis,  tlte  builder  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  on  the  stones  at  Sdrabit  el  KhAdim 
there  are  those  of  kings  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  dynasties.**  But  the  most  interesting 
description  of  this  mining  colony  is  to  be  found  in 
a  letter  to  the  Atheneum  (June  4, 1859,  Ko.  1649, 
p.  747),  signed  M.  A.  and  dated  fiY>m  "  Sarabut  el 
Khadem,  in  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  ^laj,  1859.'* 
The  writer  discovered  on  the  mountain  exactly 
opposite  the  caves  of  MaghArah,  traces  of  an  ancient 
fortress  intended,  as  he  conjectures,  for  the  protee- 
tion  of  the  miners.  The  hill  on  which  it  stands 
is  about  1000  feet  high,  neariy  iiisulated,  and 
formed  of  a  series  of  precipitous  terraces,  one  aboive 
the  other,  Hke  the  steps  of  the  pyramids.  The 
uppermost  of  these  was  entirely  surrounded  by  a 
strong  waU  within  which  w««  found  remains  of 
140  houses,  each  about  ten  feet  square.  There 
were,  besides,  the  remains  of  ancient  hamuien  of 
green  porphyry,  and  reservoirs  **  so  disposed  that 
when  one  was  full  the  surplus  ran  into  the  other, 
and  so  in  succession,  so  that  they  most  have  had 
water  enough  to  hut  for  years."  The  ancient  fur- 
naces are  still  to  be  seen,  and  on  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea  are  found  the  piers  and  wharves  whence 
the  muiers  shipped  their  metal  in  the  harbor  of 
Abu  Zelimeh.  Five  miles  from  Sarabut  el  Kha- 
dem the  same  traveller  found  the  ruins  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  houses,  indicating  the  exisienoe 
of  a  large  mining  population,  and,  besides,  five 
immense  reservoira  formed  by  damming  np  various 
wadies.  Other  mines  appear  to  have  been  diaeor- 
ered  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  the  granite  mountains  east 
of  the  Wady  Mokatteb.  In  the  Wady  Nasb  the 
German  traveller  Kiippell,  who  was  commissioned 
by  Mohammed  Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  mines  there,  met  with 
remains  of  several  huge  smelting  furnaces,  sor- 
rounded  by  heaps  of  slag.  The  andent  inhabitants 
had  sunk  shafts  in  sex-end  directions,  leaving  here 
and  there  columns  to  prex'ent  the  whole  fh>m  frdUng 
in.  In  one  of  the  mines  he  saw  huge  masses  of 
stone  rich  in  copper  (Ritter,  Erdkvndt^  xiii.  786). 
The  copper  mines  of  Phaeno  in  Idumea,  according 
to  Jerome,  were  between  Zoar  and  Petra:  in  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian  the  Christians  were  con- 
demned to  work  them. 

'n.e  gold  ndnes  of  Egypt  m  the  BishAree  desft, 
the  principal  station  of  which  was  Eshuranih,  abooi 
three  days*  journey  beyond  Wady  Allaga,  hare 
been  discovered  within  the  last  few  years  by  M. 
Linant  and  Mr.  Bonomi,  ttie  latter  of  whom  sup- 
plied Sir  G.  Wilkinson  with  a  description  of  them, 
which  he  quotes  {Ane.  Kg.  iii.  229,  230).  Rmns 
of  the  minen'  huts  still  remain  as  at  Sur&bit  el- 
Khadim.  ^  In  those  nearest  the  mines  lived  the 
workmen  who  were  empk)yed  to  break  the  quarts 
into  small  fl^igments,  the  size  of  a  bean,  from 
whose  hands  the  pounded  stone  paaed  to  the  per^ 
sons  who  ground  it  in  hand-miUs,  similar  to  tbota 


been  a  teehnksal  term  among  the  J^gypUaa  miaws  e# 
the  Blnsltkr  pttrlnfiiHi 
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mm  ued  for  com  in  the  valley  of  the  Kile  made 
of  granitic  stone;  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
alinort  every  lioiiie  at  these  mines,  either  entire  or 
bcokeo.  llie  quarts  thus  reduced  to  powder  was 
washed  on  inclined  tables,  furnished  with  two  cis- 
tons,  all  built  of  fragmenU  of  stone  collected  there; 
sad  near  these  inclined  pUnes  are  generally  found 
Uttfe  white  mounds,  the  residue  of  the  operation." 
Acconliiif^  to  the  aocount  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
(ilL  12-14),  the  mines  were  worked  by  gangs  of 
eoDvicti  and  capUres  in  fetters,  who  were  kept  day 
and  night  to  their  task  by  the  soMiers  set  to  guard 
tbem.  The  work  was  superintended  by  an  eugi- 
oeer,  who  selected  the  stone  and  pointed  it  out  to 
the  mhiera.  The  harder  roek  was  split  by  the 
appUcation  of  fire,  but  the  softer  was  broken  up 
with  picks  and  chisels.  Tlie  mbien  were  quite 
naked,  their  bodies  being  painted  according  to  the 
cobr  of  the  rock  they  were  working,  and  in  order 
to  lee  in  the  dark  passages  of  the  mine  they  carried 
lunps  upon  their  heads.  The  stone  as  it  fell  was 
eviied  off  by  boys,  it  was  then  pounded  in  stone 
mortars  with  iron  pestles  by  those  who  were  over 
30  jean  of  age  till  it  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a 
lentil  The  women  and  old  men  a/Urwaids  ground 
it  in  mills  to  a  fine  powder.  The  final  process  of 
leparsting  the  gold  ftom  the  pounded  stone  was 
cotnisted  to  the  engineers  who  superintended  the 
work.  They  spread  this  powder  upon  a  broad 
i^t\j  inclined  table,  and  rubbed  it  gently  with 
the  hand,  pouring  water  upon  it  from  time  to  time 
so  ss  to  carry  away  all  the  eartliy  matter,  leaving 
the  heavier  particles  upon  the  board.  This  was 
repeated  sevoral  times;  at  first  with  the  hand  and 
sAcrwards  with  fine  sponges  gently  pressed  upon 
the  earthy  substance,  till  nothing  but  the  gold  was 
left.  It  was  then  collected  by  other  workmen,  and 
pboed  in  earthen  crucibles  with  a  mixture  of  lead 
sod  salt  in  certain  proportions,  together  with  a 
fittle  tin  and  some  barky  braii.  llie  crucibles 
vne  covcfcd  and  carefully  closed  with  clay,  and  in 
this  eoodition  baked  in  a  furnace  for  five  days,  and 
nights  without  intermission.  Of  the  three  meth- 
ods which  have  been  employed  for  refining  gold 
snd  sOvcr,  1,  by  exposing  the  fused  metal  to  a 
current  of  air;  S,  by  keeping  the  alloy  in  a  state 
of  foskn  and  throwing  nitre  upon  it;  and  3,  by 
mixing  the  aUoy  with  lead,  expoiiing  the  whole  to 
fiason  upon  a  vessel  of  bone-ashes  or  earth,  and 
blowing  upon  it  with  beUows  or  other  blast;  the 
ktter  appears  most  nearly  to  coincide  with  the 
dsscription  of  Diodorus.  To  this  process,  known 
as  the  cupelling  process  [Lead],  there  seems  to 
be  a  reference  in  Fs.  xii.  6;  Jer.  vi  28-30;  Ez. 
xziL  ia-22,  and  from  it  Mr.  Napier  (Met,  of  Urn 
BtUt^  p.  24)  deduees  a  striking  illustration  of 
MaL  iiL  2,  3,  *«  be  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier 
Tt  ithcr,*'  ete.  ^  When  the  aUoy  is  melted  .  .  . 
■pon  a  eapeO,  and  Uie  air  bk>wn  upon  it,  the 
toHaee  of  the  melted  metals  has  a  deep  orange-red 
color,  with  a  kind  of  flickering  wave  constantly 
passing  over  the  surface  ...  As  the  process  pro- 
aecds  the  heat  is  increased  ...  and  in  a  little 
the  color  of  the  ftised  metal  becomes  lighter.  .  .  . 
At  this  stage  the  refiner  watches  the  operation, 
iiClKr  standing  or  sitting,  with  the  greatest  eam- 
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•  Tht  Btbmr  n^^,  hetrn  (Job  xxIL  M,  25),  or 

"^^  mair  (Job  zzzvt  J»U  ^"Meb    is   Msdorsd 

foU''  ia  tba  A.  T.,  and  to  msntioiMd  in  the  flzst- 


estness,  untU  all  the  orange  color  and  shading 
disappears,  and  the  metal  has  the  appearance  of 
a  highlj'-polished  mirror,  reflecting  every  ol^jeet 
around  it;  even  the  refiner,  as  he  kwks  upon  the 
mass  of  metal,  may  see  himself  as  in  a  looking- 
glass,  and  thus  he  can  form  a  very  correct  judg- 
ment respecting  the  purity  of  the  roetaL  If  he  is 
satisfied,  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  and  the  metal  re- 
moved from  the  fUniace;  but  if  not  considered 
pure  more  lead  is  added  and  the  process  re- 
peated.** 

Silver  mines  are  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (i.  33) 
with  those  of  gold,  iron,  and  copper,  in  the  isUnd 
of  Meroe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  But  the  chief 
supply  of  silver  in  the  ancient  world  appears  to 
have  been  brought  from  Spain,  llie  mines  of  that 
country  were  celebrated  (1  Maoc.  viii.  3).  Mt. 
Orospeda,  from  which  the  Guadalquivir,  the  ancient 
Baltes,  takes  its  rise,  was  formerly  called  « the  silver 
mountain,*'  from  the  silver-mines  which  were  in 
it  (Strabo,  iiL  p.  148).  Tartosus,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  an  ancient  name  of  the  river,  which 
ga\'e  its  name  to  the  town  which  was  built  between 
its  two  mouths.  But  the  krgest  silver-mines  in 
Spain  were  In  the  neighborhood  of  C!arthago  Nova, 
from  which,  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  Roman 
government  received  25,000  drochmoe  daily.  Hiese, 
when  Strabo  wrote,  had  fallen  into  private  hands, 
though  most  of  the  gold-mines  were  public  property 
(iii.  p.  148).  Near  Castulo  there  were  lead-mines 
containing  silver,  but  in  quantities  so  small  as  not 
to  repay  the  cost  of  working.  The  process  of  sep- 
arating tlie  silver  from  the  lead  \b  abridged  by 
Strabo  from  Polybius.  The  lumps  of  ore  were  first 
pounded,  and  then  sifted  through  sieves  into  water, 
llie  sediment  was  again  pounded,  and  again  filtered, 
and  after  this  process  had  been  repeated  five  times 
the  water  was  drawn  off*,  the  remainder  of  the  ore 
melted,  the  lead  poured  away  and  the  silver  left 
pure.  If  Tartessus  be  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture, 
the  metal  workers  of  Spain  in  those  days  must  have 
possessed  the  art  of  hammering  silver  into  sheets, 
for  we  find  in  Jer.  x.  9,  '<  silver  spread  into  pbtes 
is  brought  fh>m  Tarshish,  and  gold  from  Uphai.*' 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  gold 
of  Ophir  was  obtained  from  mines  or  fVom  the 
washing  of  gold-streanis.<>  Pliny  (vi.  32),  firom 
Juba,  describes  the  Utlm  llammaum  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  a  place  where  gold-mines  existed,  and  in 
the  same  chapter  alludes  to  the  gold-mines  of  the 
Sabaeans.  But  in  all  probability  the  greater  part 
of  the  gold  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Piu»- 
nicians  and  Hebrews  was  obtained  from  streams; 
its  great  abundance  seems  to  indicate  this.  At  a 
very  early  period  Jericho  was  a  centre  of  corameroe 
with  the  East,  and  in  the  narrative  of  its  capture 
we  meet  with  gold  in  the  form  of  ingots  (Josh.  vii. 
21,  A.  V.  "wedge,"  lit.  " tongue *'),&  in  which  it 
was  probably  cast  for  the  convenience  of  traffic. 
That  which  Achan  took  weighed  25  ox. 

A^  gold  is  seldom  if  ever  found  entirely  free  firom 
silver,  the  qiuntity  of  the  latter  ^'arying  firom  2  per 
cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
ancient  metallurgivts  were  acquainted  with  some 
means  of  parting  them,  an  operation  performed  in 
modem  times  by  boiling  the  metal  in  nitric  or 


quoted  passage  In  connection  with  Ophlr,  is  bstttved 
to  signify  gold  and  silver  ore. 

h  Compare  the  Fr.  Un^t^  which  is  firom  lat  Ung^t^ 
and  Is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  in^ol. 
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nlphuric  add.  To  tome  prooest  of  this  kind  it 
haa  been  imagined  that  reference  is  made  in  Pror. 
iviL  3,  "  The  Jininff-pot  is  for  aih:^,  and  the  fur- 
mace  for  gold;  '*  and  again  in  xxrii.  21.  *»  If,  for 
example/'  tayi  Mr.  Napier,  »*  the  term  Jtmng-pol 
oottld  refer  to  the  ressel  or  pot  in  which  the  silrer 
ii  dissolved  from  the  gold  in  parting,  as  it  may  be 
called  with  propriety,  then  these  passages  have  a 
meaning  in  our  modem  practice"  {Mtt.  of  the 
Bible,  p.  28);  but  be  admite  this  is  at  best  but 
pUusible,  and  considers  that  "  the  constant  refer- 
ence to  certain  qualities  and  kinds  of  gold  in  Scrip- 
ture is  a  kind  of  presumptive  proof  that  they  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  perfectly  purifying  or  separating 
the  gold  from  the  silver." 

A  strong  proof  of  the  acquaintance  possessed  by 
the  ancient  Hebrews  with  the  manipuUtion  of 
metals  is  found  by  some  in  the  destruction  of  the 
golden  calf  in  the  deseK  by  Moses.  *^  And  he  took 
the  calf  which  they  bad  made,  and  burnt  it  in  fire, 
and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strawed  it  upon  the 
water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel  drink  "  (Ex. 
xxxii.  20).  As  the  highly  malleable  character  of 
gold  would  render  an  operation  like  that  which  is 
described  in  the  text  almost  impossible,  an  explana- 
tion has  been  sought  in  tlie  supposition  that  we 
have  here  an  indication  that  Moses  was  a  proficient 
in  the  process  known  m  modem  times  as  calcina- 
tion. The  object  of  calcination  being  to  oxidize 
the  metal  subjected  to  the  process,  and  gold  not 
being  af^ted  by  this  treatment,  the  explanation 
cannot  be  admitted.  M.  (joguet  (quoted  in  Wil- 
kinson's Anc,  Eg.  iii.  221)  confidently  asserts  that 
the  problem  has  been  solved  by  the  discovery  of  an 
experienced  chemist  that  "  in  the  place  of  tartaric 
acid,  which  we  employ,  the  Hebrew  legislator  used 
natron,  which  is  common  in  the  East."  llie  gold 
80  reduced  and  made  into  a  draught  is  further  said 
to  have  a  most  detestable  taste.  Goguet*s  solution 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  without  examination 
hy  more  modem  writers,  but  Mr.  Napier  ventured 
to  question  its  correctness,  and  endeavored  to  trace 
it  to  its  source.  The  only  clew  which  he  found 
was  in  a  discovery  by  Stalil,  a  chemist  of  the  17th' 
century,  "  that  if  1  part  gold,  3  parts  potash,  and 
3  parts  sulphur  are  heated  together,  a  compound 
is  formed  which  is  partly  soluble  in  water.  If," 
be  adds,  "  this  be  the  discovery  referred  to,  which 
I  think  very  probable,"  it  certainly  has  been  made 
the  most  of  by  Biblical  critics  "  {Mtl.  ofUie  BiUe, 
p.  49).  The  whole  difficulty  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  a  desire  to  find  too  much  in  the  text.  The 
main  object  of  the  destraction  of  the  calf  was  to 
prove  its  worthlessness  and  to  throw  contempt  upon 
'  idolatry,  and  all  this  might  have  been  done  with- 
out any  refined  chemical  process  like  that  referred 
to.  The  calf  was  first  heated  in  the  fire  to  destroy 
its  shape,  then  beaten  and  broken  up  by  hammering 
or  filing  into  small  pieces,  which  were  thrown  into 
the  water,  of  which  the  people  were  made  to  drink 
as  a  symbolical  act  "  Moses  threw  the  atoms  into 
the  water  as  an  emblem  of  the  perfect  annihilation 
of  the  calf,  and  he  gave  the  Israielites  that  water  to 
drink,  not  only  to  impress  upon  them  the  abomina- 
ti(Hi  and  despicable  character  of  the  image  which 
they  had  made,  but  as  a  symbol  of  purification,  to 
nmov«  the  object  of  the  transgression  by  those 


•  This  vneerlaiDly  might  have  been  at  coos  re- 
Borad  by  a  refcrsnce  to  Ooguet^s  Ohgiiu  des  LoiSy 
ilB.  01. 1,  a,  0.  4),  vhM* Stahl {ruytm aureus ;  Opuse. 
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very  persons  who  bad  committed  it "  (Dr.  ^aliaeh, 
Comm.  on  Ex.  xxxii.  20). 

How  &r  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  the  processes  at  present  in  use  for  extracting 
copper  from  the  ore  it  is  impossible  to  assert,  as 
there  are  no  references  in  Scripture  to  aojrthing  of 
the  kind,  except  in  the  passage  of  Job  already 
quoted.  Copper  smelting,  however,  is  in  tome 
cases  attended  with  comparati^-ely  small  diflkultics. 
which  the  andents  hod  evidently  the  skill  to  over- 
come. Ore  composed  of  copper  and  oxygen,  mixed 
with  coal  and  burnt  to  a  bright  red  beat,  leaves 
the  copper  hi  the  metallic  state,  and  the  same  result 
will  follow  if  the  process  be  applied  to  the  car- 
bonates and  sulphurets  of  copper.  Some  means  of 
toughening  the  metal  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for 
manufitcture  must  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews 
as  to  other  ancient  nations.  The  Egyptians  evi- 
dently possessed  the  art  of  working  bronze  in  great 
perfection  at  a  very  early  time,  and  much  of  the 
knowledge  of  metals  which  the  Isnelites  had  mnst 
hat-e  be^  acquired  during  their  retidenot  among 
them. 

Of  tin  there  appears  to  have  been  no  trace  in 
Palestine.  That  the  Phoenicuins  obtained  their 
supplies  from  the  mines  of  Spain  and  Cornwall 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  suggested  that  even 
the  Egyptians  may  have  procured  it  ih>m  the  same 
source,  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  former.  It  was  found  among  the  possession* 
of  the  Midianites,  to  whom  it  might  have  come  in 
the  coxiTte  of  trafiic ;  but  in  other  instances  in  whidi 
allusion  is  made  to  it,  tin  occurs  in  coiyunction 
with  other  metals  in  the  form  of  an  alloy.  The 
lead  mines  of  Gebel  e*  Rossass,  near  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  about  half  way  between  Berenice  and 
Kossa}T  (Wilkinson,  Hnndb.  for  Egypt,  p.  403), 
may  have  supplied  the  Hebrews  with  that  metal, 
of  which  there  were  no  mines  in  their  own  country, 
or  it  may  have  been  obtained  from  the  rocks  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sinai.  The  bills  of  Palestine  are 
rich  in  iron,  and  the  mines  are  still  worked  Uiere 
[Metai^]  though  in  a  very  simple  rude  manner, 
like  that  of  the  ancient  Samothracians:  of  the 
method  employed  by  the  Egyptians  and  Hebcvws 
we  have  no  certain  information.  It  may  hare  been 
siniihr  to  that  in  use  throughout  the  whole  of 
India  {h>m  ^-ery  eariy  times,  which  Is  thus  deecribed 
by  Dr.  Ure  {Did.  of  Arte,  etc.,  art.  Sieel).  «  The 
frimace  or  bloomery  in  which  the  ore  is  smelted  is 
from  four  to  five  feet  high ;  it  is  somewhat  pear- 
shaped,  being  abotit  five  feet  wide  at  bottom  and 
one  foot  at  top.  It  is  built  entirely  of  day  .... 
There  is  an  opening  in  front  aliout  a  foot  or  mon 
in  height,  which  is  built  up  with  ckiy  at  the  com- 
mencement and  broken  down  at  the  end  of  eaeh 
smelting  operation.  The  bellows  are  nsnally  made 
of  a  goat's  skin  ....  The  bamboo  nozzles  of  the 
bellows  are  inserted  into  ttibes  of  day,  which  pam 
into  the  furnace  ....  The  furnace  is  filled  with 
charcoal,  and  a  lighted  coal  being  introduced  hekn 
the  nozzles,  the  mass  in  the  interior  is  soon  kindled. 
As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  a  small  poftkm 
of  the  ore,  previously  moistened  with  water  to  pre- 
vent it  from  ranning  through  the  charoosl,  but 
without  any  flux  whatever,  b  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
coals  and  covered  with  charcoal  to  fill  up  the  fttr- 


ehym.  pliys.  msd.  p.  686)  Is  quoted  as  the  anthort^ 
for  the  statement. 
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uoe.  In  this  maimer  ore  and  foel  are  supplied, 
ind  the  bellows  an  urged  for  three  or  four  hours. 
When  the  process  is  stopped  and  the  temporary 
•all  in  front  bfx>ken  down,  the  bloom  is  removed 
vith  a  pair  of  tongs  fixun  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
Mce.** 

It  has  seemed  necessary  to  give  this  account  of  a 
my  ancient  method  of  iron  smelting,  because,  from 
Um  difficulties  which  attend  it,  and  the  intense  heat 
which  is  required  to  separate  the  metal  from  the 
m,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  allusions  to  iron 
lod  iron  manufi^cture  in  the  Old  Testament  are 
inehronisms.  But  if  it  were  possible  among  the 
iDcient  Indians  in  a  very  primitive  state  of  civilixa- 
tioo,  it  might  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  may  haye  acquired  their  knowledge  by  workmg 
as  ihves  in  the  iron  furnaces  of  Egypt  (comp. 
Deut  iv.  80). 

Tlw  question  of  the  early  use  of  iron  among  the 
Egyptians,  is  fully  disposed  of  in  the  foUowiug 
remarks  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  {Andent  Egyp- 
eiflM,  iL  pp.  154-166):  — 

^  In  the  infrmcy  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
fiffieolty  of  working  iron  might  long  withhold  the 
■oet  of  its  superiority  over  copper  and  bronce; 
bat  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a  nation 
•0  advanced,  and  so  eminently  dcilled  in  the  art  of 
swkhig  metals  as  the  Egjptians  and  Sidonians, 
dMald  have  remained  igiiorant  of  iU  use,  even  if 
«e  had  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  knovm  to 
the  Greeks  and  other  people ;  and  the  constant 
employment  of  Isonze  arms  and  implements  is  not 
snlBeiait  argument  against  their  knowledge  of 
ins,  since  we  find  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made 
the  suae  things  of  brtmze  k>ng  after  the  period 

when  iron  was  universally  known To  con- 

dode,  frtmi  the  want  of  iron  instruments,  or  arms, 
bctt^  the  names  of  early  monarohs  of  a  Pharaonic 
^  that  bimm  was  alone  used  is  neither  just  nor 
■tisbctory;  since  the  decomposition  of  that  metal, 
e^teeially  when  buried  for  ages  in  the  nitrous  soil 
of  E^ypt,  is  so  speedy  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
flf  its  preservation.  Until  we  know  in  what  manner 
the  l^yptjans  employed  bronze  tools  for  cutting 
rtooe,  the  discovery  of  them  afibrds  no  additional 
fight,  Dor  even  argument;  since  the  Greeks  and 
Bonsos  continued  to  make  bronze  instruments  of 
vsrkms  kinds  so  long  after  iron  was  known  to  them ; 
sad  Herodotus  mentions  the  iron  tools  used  by  the 
biiMers  of  the  Pyramids.  Iron  and  copper  mines 
■efbond  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  which  were  worked 
ia  old  times;  and  the  monuments  of  Thebes,  and 
cvca  the  tombe  about  Memphis,  dating  more  than 
4000  jeon  ago,  represent  butchers  sharpening  their 
knives  on  a  round  bar  of  metal  attached  to  their 
S|inn,  wfakfa  from  its  blue  cobr  can  only  be  steel; 
snd  the  dirtinction  between  the  bronze  and  iron 
wsBpoos  in  the  tomb  of  Remeses  III.,  one  pamted 
nd,  the  other  blue,  leaves  no  doubt  of  botk  having 
hem  used  (as  m  Rome)  at  the  same  periods.  In 
Ethwpk  iron  was  modi  more  abundant  than  in 
%jpt,  and  Herodotus  states  that  copper  was  a  rare 
■eld  there;  though  we  may  doubt  his  assertion 
rf  prisoners  in  that  country  having  been  bound  with 
'sttenof  gold.     The  i^eedy  decomposition  of  iron 
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would  be  sufficient  to  pre>-eut  our  finding  imple* 
ments  of  that  metal  of  an  early  period,  and  the 
greater  opportunities  of  obtaining  copper  ore,  added 
to  the  facility  of  working  it,  might  be  a  reason  for 
preferring  the  latter  whenever  it  answered  the  pur- 
pose instead  of  uon."     [luoN,  Amer.  ed.] 

W.  A.  W. 
MINGLED  PEOPLE.  This  phrase 
(D'n^n,  hd:treb\  like  that  of  «*  the  mixed  multi- 
tude," which  the  Hebrew  closely  resembles,  is  ap- 
plied in  Jer.  xxv.  20,  and  Ez.  xxx.  5,  to  denote  the 
miscellaneous  foreign  population  of  Egypt  and  ite 
firontier-tribes,  including  every  one,  says  Jerome, 
who  was  not  a  native  Egyptian,  but  was  resident 
there.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  understands  it 
in  this  passage  as  well  as  in  Jer.  1.  37,  of  the 
foreign  mercenaries,  though  in  Jer.  xxv.  24,  where 
the  word  again  occurs,  it  is  rendered  "  Arabs.*'  It 
is  difficult  to  attach  to  it  any  precise  meaning,  or 
to  identify  with  the  mingled  people  any  race  of 
which  we  have  knowledge.  **The  kings  of  the 
mingled  people  that  dwell  in  the  desert "«  are  the 
same  apparently  as  the  tributary  kings  (A.  V. 
**  kings  of  Arabia")  who  brought  presents  to  Sol- 
omon (1  K.  X.  15);^  the  Hebrew  in  the  two  cases 
is  identical.  These  have  been  exphuned  (as  in  the 
Targum  on  1  K.  x.  15)  as  foreign  mercenary  chiefh 
who  were  in  the  pay  of  Solomon,  but  Theuius 
understands  by  them  the  sheykhs  of  the  border 
tribes  of  Bedouins,  living  in  Arabia  Deserta,  who 
were  closely  connected  with  the  Israelites.  The 
"mingled  people*'  in  the  midst  of  Babyk>n  (Jer. 
L  37)  were  probably  the  foreign  soldiers  or  mer> 
oenory  troops,  who  lived  among  the  native  popula- 
tion, as  the  Targum  takes  it.  Kimchi  compares 
Ex.  xii.  38,  and  explains  hA'ei'eb  of  the  foreign 
population  of  Babylon  ^  generally,  *'  foreigners  who 
were  in  Babylon  from  several  lands,"  or  it  may,  he 
says,  be  intended  te  denote  the  merchants,  'ereb 

being  thus  connected  with  the  Tjg'JSO  ^31^, 

*oribe  nuCdrAbiCy  of  Ez.  xxrii.  27,  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  "  the  occupiers  of  thy  merchandise.*'  His 
first  interpretation  is  based  upon  what  appears  to 

be  the  primary  signification  of  the  root  ^l^^) 
'dr<i6,  to  mingle,  while  another  meaning,  "to 
pledge,  guarantee,"  suggested  the  rendering  of  the 
Targum  "  mercenaries,"  ^  which  Jarchi  adopte  in 
his  explanation  of  "  the  kings  of  Jid^aeb,''  iif  1  R. 
X.  15,  as  the  kings  who  were  pledged  to  Sok>mon 
and  dependent  upon  him.  The  equivalent  which 
he  gives  is  apparently  intended  to  represent  the  Fr. 
gai'antie. 

The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  supported  by  the 
LXX.  ff^ufiiKTot  in  Jer.,  and  MuiiCTOf  in  EzekieL 
'^  VV.A.  W. 

MINIAMIN  (VPrT?  b^  '*«  ^3^^  0*^  «» 
of  the  right  hand]:  BwtofJy;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Bai^ 
uuitivi  Benjamin).  1.  One  of  the  Levites  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
freewill  offerings  of  the  people  in  the  cities  of  the 
priests,  and  to  distribute  them  to  their  brethren 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  15).     The  reading  "  Beiyamin"  of 


«  KiMblolMsrvM  that  these  ere  dlitlngalshedfiram 
*•  Bi^ltd  pMple  mentioDed  hi  Ter.  90  by  the  ad- 
Moa,  **  thai  dw»U  ia  the  desert." 

*  lathspsaUfllpainceorSChr.  iz.Uthereadfaig 

•  3nj,*a*,orAiaWa. 


c  The  same  commentator  refers  the  expression  fai 
Is.  xiii.  14,  <<  they  shall  every  man  turn  to  his  own 
people,"  to  the  dispersion  of  the  mixed  population  o# 
Babylon  at  its  eaptnit. 
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the  LXX.  and  Vu]g.  is  followed  by  the  Peshito 
Syriac. 

2.  (Mic^i^i';  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.^  omit;  FA.s  Bty 
Mfiuy:]  Mi  wan.)  The  same  as  Miamu(  2  aud 
HiJAMiM  2  (Neh.  zii.  17). 

3.  ([Aid.]  Bcwo/ii/y;  [Rom.  Vat  Alex.  FA.* 
emit;  FA.»]  'Qtvimitiv;  [Comp.  Mio^fi'.])  One 
of  the  priests  who  blew  the  trumpets  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  41). 

♦  MINISH  occurs  (Fjc.  v.  19;  Ps.  cvu.  39)  m 
the  sense  of  our  present  "  lessen  *'  or  <*  diminish.*' 
It  comes  from  the  Latin  minuere  through  the  old 
French  menuUer.  It  now  appears  only  as  *'  dimin- 
ish/' which  has  taken  its  place,  llie  old  form 
is  found  in  Wyclifie's  translation  of  John  iii.  30: 
•*  It  behoveth  him  for  to  waxe,  forsoth  me  to  be 
mtnutid^  or  maad  lesse.**  II. 

MIN^I  OlXO :  Afenni)^  a  country  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Ararat  and  Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li. 
97).  The  LXX.  erroneously  renders  it  Trap*  ifxov- 
It  has  been  aheady  noticed  as  a  portion  of  Armenia. 
[Armekia.]  The  name  may  be  connected  with 
the  Minyat  noticed  by  Nicobms  of  Damascus 
(Joseph.  Anl.  i.  3,  §  6),  with  the  Minnai  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  whom  Bawlinson  {Herod,  i. 
464)  places  about  lake  Uruntiyth^  and  with  the 
Mmuat  who  appears  in  the  list  of  Armenian  kings 
b  the  inscription  at  Wan  (Layard*s  Nin.  ami  Bab. 
p.  401).  At  the  time  when  Jeremiah  prophesied, 
Armenia  had  been  subdued  by  the  Mc^lian  kings 
(Herod,  i.  103,  177).  W.  L.  B. 

MINISTER.  This  term  U  used  in  the  A.  V. 
to  describe  various  officials  of  a  religious  and  civil 
sharacter.  In  the  O.  T.  it  answers  to  the  Hebrew 
meshdretJta  which  is  applied  (1),  to  an  attendant 
upon  a  person  of  high  rank,  as  to  Joshua  in  rela- 
tion to  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  13;  Josh.  i.  1),  and  to  the 
attendant  on  the  prophet  FJlsha  (2  K.  iv.  43);  (2) 
to  the  aUachet  of  a  ro}-al  court  (IK.  x.  6,  where, 
it  may  be  observed,  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
**  servants  "  or  officials  of  higher  nuik,  answering 
to  our  ministers,  by  the  diflerent  titles  of  the  cham- 
bers assigned  to  their  use,  the  *«  sitting "  of  the 
servants  meaning  rather  their  abode^  and  the  *'  at- 
tendance **  of  the  ministers  the  ante-room  in  which 
they  were  stationed);  persons  of  high  rank  held 
this  post  in  the  Jewish  kingdom  (2  Cbron.  xxii.  8); 
and  it  may  be  in  this  sense,  as  the  attendants  of 
the  King  of  Kings,  that  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
angels  (Ps.  civ.  4);  (3)  to  the  Prieste  and  Levites, 
who  are  thus  describiDd  by  the  prophets  and  later 
historians  (Is.  \xl  6;  Ez.  xliv.  11;  Joel  i.  9,  13; 
Exr.  viii.  17;  Neh.  x.  36),  though  the  verb,  whence 
meshdreth  is  derived,  is  not  uncommonly  used  in 
reference  to  their  services  in  the  earlier  books  (Ex. 
xxviii.  43;  Num.  iii.  31;  Deut.  xviii.  5,  a/.).  In 
the  N.  T.  we  have  three  terms  each  with  its  dis- 
tinctive meamng  —  \firovpy6si  inrnph-ris,  and 
itdKoyos,  The  first  answers  most  nearly  to  the 
Hebrew  meshdreth  and  is  usually  employed  in  the 
LXX.  as  its  equivalent.  It  betokens  a  subordinate 
public  administrator,  whether  civil  or  sacerdotal, 


« nniT!?. 

b  The  term  is  derived  from  ktirov  S/ryoyt  ''  public 
rortc,'*  and  the  ieiiowfpa  was  the  name  of  oertaia  per- 
vooal  services  which  the  dtiaens  of  Athens  and  some 
v^ther  states  had  to  perform  gratnitously  for  the  public 
good.  From  the  sacerdotal  use  of  the  word  in  the  N.  T., 
It  obtained  the  specinl  seoM  of  a  "  public  divine 
ssrrloe,"  which  Is  perpetuated  in  our  word  "  lituii^." 
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aud  is  applied  in  the  former  sense  to  the  magistratei 
hi  their  rehttion  to  the  Divuie  authority  (Horn.  xiiL 
6),  and  in  the  latter  sense  to  our  Lord  in  relation 
to  the  Father  (Heb.  \iii.  2),  and  to  St.  Paul  in  re- 
lation to  Jesus  Christ  (Bom.  xv.  16),  where  it  occurs 
among  other  expressions  of  a  sacerdotal  character, 
** ministering "  (/cpoufrvovKra),  »* offering  up" 
{fTOixnfropdi  etc.).  In  all  these  instances  the  origi- 
nal and  special  meaning  of  the  word,  as  used  by  the 
Athenians,^  is  preserved,  though  this  comes,  per- 
haps, yet  more  distinctly  forward  in  the  cognate 
terms  \etrovpyia  and  KuTovpyuy^  applied  to  the 
sacerdotal  office  of  the  Jewish  priest  (Luke  i.  23; 
Heb.  ix.  21,  x.  11),  to  the  still  higher  priesthood 
of  Christ  (Heb  viii.  6),  and  in  a  secondary  tcoat 
to  the  Christian  priest  who  ofi^  up  to  God  the 
faith  of  his  converts  (Phil.  ii.  17,  Xeirovfryta  r^» 
ir(0-rcws)t  and  to  any  act  of  public  self  devotion  oo 
the  part  of  a  Christian  disciple  (Koni.  xv.  27 ;  9 
Cot.  ix.  12;  Phil.  ii.  30).  llie  second  term, 
iTT/iperris,  difBsn  from  the  two  others  in  that  it 
contains  the  idea  of  actual  and  personal  attendance 
upon  a  superior.  Thus  it  is  used  of  the  attendant 
in  the  synagogue,  the  khazan  c  of  the  Talmudists 
(Luke  iv.  20),  whose  duty  it  was  to  open  and  dose 
the  building,  to  produce  and  replace  tiie  books  em- 
ployed in  the  senice,  and  generally  to  wait  on  the 
officiating  priest  or  teacher  <i  (Carpzov,  AjjparaL  p. 
314).  It  is  similarly  applied  to  Mark,  who,  as  the 
attendant  on  Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts  xiii.  5),  was 
probably  charged  with  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism and  other  assistant  duties  (Dfe  Wette,  in  loe.); 
and  again  to  the  subordinates  of  the  high-priests 
(John  vil.  32,  45,  xviii.  3,  at),  or  of  a  jailer  (Bdatt. 
V.  2b  =  vpdKTu>p  in  Luke  xii.  58;  AcU  ▼.  22). 
The  idea  oipei'sonal  aUendance  comes  prominently 
forward  in  Luke  i.  2;  Acts  xxvi.  16,  in  both  of 
which  places  it  is  alleged  as  a  ground  of  trustworthy 
testimony  (ipsi  viderunt^  et,  quod  plus  est,  minis- 
trarunt^  Bengel).  Lastly,  it  is  used  interchangeably 
with  ZioKovos  in  1  Cor.  iv.  1  compared  with  iii.  5, 
but  in  this  instance  the  term  is  designed  to  con^-ey 
the  notion  of  subordination  and  humility.  In  all 
these  cases  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word  {{nr4, 
ip^TTiSj  literally  a  »♦  sub-roicei'^''  one  who  rows  un- 
der command  of  the  steersman)  comes  out.  The 
term  that  most  adequately  represents  it  in  our  lan- 
guage b  "  attendant.*'  'I1ie  third  term,  Ii^kovos^ 
b  the  one  usually  emplo^'ed  in  relation  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  Gospel  :  its  application  is  twofold,  in 
a  general  sense  to  indicate  ministers  of  any  order, 
whether  superior  or  inferior,  and  in  a  special  sense 
to  indicate  an  order  of  inferior  ministers.  In  the 
former  sense  we  have  the  cognate  term  Ziaxowta 
applied  in  Acts  vi.  1,  4,  both  to  the  ministration 
of  tables  and  to  the  higher  ministration  of  the  word, 
and  the  term  liixovos  itself  applied,  without  defin- 
ing the  office,  to  Paul  and  Apollos  (1  Cor.  iii.  5), 
to  Tychicus  (F^h.  n.  21:  CoL  iv.  7),  to  Kpaphrst 
(Col.  i.  7),  to  Timothy  (1  Thes.  iU.  2),  and  even  to 
Christ  himself  (Kom.  xv.  8;  Gal.  ii.  17).  In  the 
hitter  sense  it  is  applied  in  the  passages  where  the 
SidUovof  is  contradistinguished  from  the  Bishop,  as 


The  verb  Xevrmiprfw  Is  used  In  this 
XiiL  2. 

d  The  vmjp^nfc  of  ecclesiastical  history  oeenpled 
precisely  the  same  positifm  in  the  Christian  Church 
that  the  yutzan  did  In  the  synagogue:  in  Latin  b« 
was  styled  syb-diaconus^  or  sub-deaoon  (Bingluun,  Amit 
IU.  2). 
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«D?ba.  L  1 ;  1  Tiin.  iii.  8-13.  It  ia,  periiapt,  worthy 
of  obierration  that  the  word  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
iwce  in  the  LXX.  (Esth.  i.  10,  ii.  2,  vi.  3},  and  then 
0Dljina((enendaen8e:it8  special  tense,  as  known  to 
us  in  its  derivatire  ^  deacon/*  seems  to  be  of  purely 
ChriiUsn  growth.   [Dbacon.]  W.  L.  B. 

MIN'NITH  (n^39  [perh.  given,  aUoUed]: 
iXpu*Aprtitf;  Alex,  ctf  ^ftMuB;  ^  Joseph.  ir6\if 
MaAii^f:  Fesh.  Syriac,  J/acAtr.-Yulg.  Mennith), 
8  phoe  oo  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  named  as  the 
point  to  which  Jephthah*s  sbmghter  of  the  Am- 
iDooiteB  extended  (Jodg.  xi.  33).     **  From  Aroer  to 

the  approach  to  Minnith*'  (l2  ^Tt^^l  T^)  seems 
to  hare  been  a  district  contidning  twenty  cities. 
Minnith  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abel-Ceramim, 
the  '*  meadow  of  vine)-ards.*'  Both  places  are 
OMDtioijed  in  the  Onomasticon  —  *<Mennith"  or 
"Usanith  *'  as  4  miles  from  Heshbon,  on  the  road 
to  Philadelphia  (Ainrndn),  and  Abel  as  6  or  7  miles 
from  the  latter,  but  in  what  direction  is  not  stated. 
A  site  bearing  the  name  Menjah  is  marked  in 
Van  de  Velde's  Map,  perhaps  on  the  authority  of 
l^!ffgV'n\  at  7  Koman  miles  east  of  Ueshbou  on  a 
road  to  Ammeui,  though  not  on  the  frequented  track. 
Bat  we  must  await  further  investigation  of  these 
intaesting  regions  before  we  can  pronounce  for  or 
against  its  identity  with  Minnith. 

Ihe  variations  of  the  ancient  versions  as  given 
sbofe  are  remarkable,  but  they  have  not  suggested 
sajthuig  to  the  writer.  Schwarz  proposes  to  find 
Minnith  in  Maged,  a  trans-Jordanic  town  named 

b  the  Maecabeea,  by  the  change  of  3  to  H.  An 
cpbeopal  city  of  "  PalesUna  secunda,'*  named  Men- 
idth,  is  quoted  by  Rebud  {PakuHna^  p.  211),  but 
«kh  some  question  as  to  its  being  looted  in  this 
Areetkn  (comp.  209). 

The  *<  wheat  of  Minnith  *'  is  mentioned  in  Ez. 
nvtL  17,  as  being  supplied  by  Judah  and  Israel  to 
T^;  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
sasM  plaoe  is  intended,  and  indeed  the  word  is 
flxmght  by  some  not  to  be  a  proper  name.  Philis- 
tia  wad  Sharon  were  the  great  corn-growing  dis- 
trietsof  Palestine  —  but  there  were  in  these  eastern 
iigUQS  also  «^  fiat  of  kidneys  of  wheat,  and  wine  of 
the  poebfeod  of  the  grape*'  (Deut  xxxiL  14).  Of 
that  othivatloo  Minnith  and  Abel-Ceramim  may 
have  been  the  chief  seats. 

In  this  neighborhood  were  possibly  situated  the 
vineyards  in*whieh  Balaam  encountered  the  angel 
00  Us  road  from  Mesopotamia  to  Moob  (Num. 
nfi.  21).  G. 

HIKSTBEIi.  The  Hebrew  word  in  2  K.  iiL 
U  (1|3Q,  menaggin)  properly  signifies  a  player 
■iMi  a  sbinged  instrument  like  the  harp  or  kinnor 
[Hasp],  whatever  ite  precise  character  may  have 
been,  on  which  David  played  before  Saul  (1  Sara, 
xvl  16,  xviii.  10,  xix.  9),  and  which  the  hariots  of 
the  great  cities  used  to  carry  with  them  as  they 
walked  te  attract  notice  (Is.  xxiil.  16).  The  pas- 
Hge  hi  which  it  occurs  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
jertoe;  Elisha,  npon  being  consulted  by  Jehoram 
IB  te  the  issue  of  the  war  with  Moab,  at  first  in- 
Agnaatly  refuses  to  answer,  and  is  only  induced  to 
lo  so  by  the  prsMnce  of  Jehoshaphat     He  calls  for 


«  E^  To»  cAJ^tr  ci«  ovfMMt*  Is  the  reading  of  the 
Daau  Codas,  tngenioasly  oonveted  by  Oiabe  to  «»<  rov 


^  The  Ikr^om  twnalstes,  **and  now  bring  me  a 
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a  harper,  apparently  a  camp  follower  (one  of  the 
Levites  according  to  Procopius  of  (jaza),^  ^  And 
now  bring  me  a  harper;  and  it  came  to  pass  as 
the  harper  harped  that  the  hand  of  Jeho\'ah  was  on 
hicn.*'  Other  instances  of  the  same  divine  influence 
or  impulse  connected  with  music,  are  seen  in  thi 
case  of  Saul  and  the  young  prophets  in  1  Sam. 
X.  5,  6, 10,  11.  In  the  present  paasu;:;e  the  reason 
of  Elisha's  appeal  is  variously  explained.  Jorchi 
says  that  **  on  account  of  anger  the  Shechtnah  had 
departed  fW>m  him ;  "  Ephrem  S)tu8,  that  the 
object  of  the  music  was  to  attract  a  crowd  to  bear 
the  prophecy;  J.  II.  Michaelis,  that  tlie  prophet's 
mind,  disturbed  by  the  impiety  of  the  Israelites, 
might  be  soothed  and  prepared  for  divine  things  by 
a  spiritual  sonj;;.  Accordin;^  to  Keil  {Coium.  on 
Kings^  i.  359,  Eng.  tr.),  "  Elisha  calls  for  a  min- 
strel, in  order  to  gather  in  his  thoughts  by  the  soft 
tones  of  music  from  the  impression  of  the  outer 
worid,  and  by  repressing  the  life  of  self  and  of  the 
world  to  be  transferred  into  the  state  of  internal 
vision  by  which  his  spirit  would  be  prepared  to 
receive  the  Divine  revelation.*'  lliis  in  effect  b  the 
view  taken  by  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  3,  §  1),  and  the 
same  is  expressed  by  Maimonides  in  a  passage  which 
embodies  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  "  All  the  prophets  were  not  able  to  proph- 
esy at  any  time  that  they  wished;  but  they  pre- 
pared their  minds,  and  sat  joyful  and  glad  of 
heart,  and  abstracted ;  for  prophecy  dwelleth  not 
in  the  midst  of  melancholy  nor  in  the  midst  of 
apathy,  but  in  the  midst  of  joy.  Therefore  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  had  before  them  a  psaltery,  and  a 
tobret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  and  (thus)  sought 
after  prophecy"  (or  prophetic  inspiration),  {Yad 
hnchfizakahf  vii.  5,  Bernard's  Creed  ami  Ethic*  of 
the  Jews,  p.  16;  see  also  note  to  p.  114).  Kimchi 
quotes  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that,  after  the  ascen- 
sion of  his  master  Elijah,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  had 
not  dwelt  upon  Elisha  because  he  was  mourning, 
and  the  spirit  of  holiness  does  not  dwell  but  in  the 
midst  of  joy.  In  1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  employment 
of  music  to  still  the  excitement  consequent  upon 
an  attack  of  frenzy,  which  in  its  external  manifes- 
tations at  least  so  far  resembled  the  rapture  with 
which  the  old  prophete  were  aflected  when  deliver- 
ing their  prophecies,  as  to  be  d^sqribed  by  the  same 
term.  *'  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that 
the  evil  spirit  fh)m  God  came  upon  Saul,  and  he 
prophesied  in  the  midst  of  the  house:  and  David 
pbyed  with  his  hand  as  at  other  times."  Weemse 
[Christ,  Sipmgoguf, ch.  vi.  §  3,  par.  6,  p.  143)  sup- 
poses that  the  music  appropriate  to  such  occasions 
was  '<  that  which  the  Greeks. called  hpfAoylcur^  which 
was  the  greatest  and  the  saddest,  and  settled  the 
afl^tions." 

The  «*  minstrels"  in  Matt  ix.  23  were  the 
flute-players  who  were  employed  as  professional 
mourners,  to  whom  frequent  allusion  is  made  (EccL 
xii.  5;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  25;  Jer.  ix.  17-20),  and 
whose  representatives  exist  in  great  numbers  to  this 
day  in  the  cities  of  the  East.     [Mouunino.] 

W.  A.  W. 

MINT  (fi^AoafMy  :  menihn)  occurs  only  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  23  and  Luke  xi.  42,  as  one  of  those 


man  who  knows  how  to  play  npon  the  harp,  and  '* 
came  to  pass  as  the  harper  harped  there  rested  npoB 
him  the  spirit  of  prophecy  firom  before  Jehovah." 
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berbfl  the  tithe  of  which  the  Jews  were  mctt 
scrupulously  exact  in  paying.  Some  commentators 
have  supposed  that  such  herbs  as  mint,  anise  (dill), 
and  cunmiiu,  were  not  titheable  by  law,  and  that 
the  Phariseen,  solely  from  an  overstrained  zeal,  paid 
tithes  for  them;  but  as  dill  was  subject  to  tithe 
(.\fai»}\>lh,  cap.  iv.  §  5),  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  other  herbs  mentioned  with  it  were  also  tithed, 
and  this  is  fiilly  corroborated  by  our  Lord's  own 
words  :  "these  ought  ye  to  have  done."  ITie 
Pharisees  therefore  are  not  censured  for  paying 
tithes  of  things  untitheable  by  law,  but  for  pacing 
more  regard  to  a  scrupulous  exactness  in  these 
minor  duties  than  to  important  moral  obligations. 

lliere  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
A.  y.  is  correct  in  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
word,  and  all  the  old  versions  are  airreed  in  under- 
standing some  species  of  mint  {AfeniJia)  by  it. 
Dioscorides  (iii.  36,  ed.  Sprengel)  speaks  of  riBvo<r- 
uov  fifxtpov  {Afeniha  saliva);  the  Greeks  used  the 
terms  fjuy$a,  or  jjdyOji  and  fxivQos  for  mint,  whence 
the  derivation  of  the  English  word;  the  Romans 
have  menihay  menta,  mentastrum.  According  to 
Pliny  {ff.  N.  xix.  8)  the  old  Greek  word  for  mint 
was  iiivBay  which  was  changed  to  rjBvoirnou  ("  the 
iweet  smelling  "),  on  account  of  the  fragrant  prop- 


Meniha  sylvestris. 

erties  of  this  plant.  Mint  was  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  both  as  a  carminative  in  medicine  and 
a  condiment  in  cookery.  Apicius  mentions  the  use 
of  fresh  (viridit)  and  dried  (arida)  mint.  Com- 
pare also  Pliny,  II.  N.  xix.  8,  xx.  14;  Dioscor.  iii. 
36;  the  Epityrum  of  the  Romans  had  mint  as  one 
of  its  ingredients  (Cato,  de  Re  Ru»,  §  120).  Mar- 
tial, Epig.  z.  47,  speaks  of  "ructatrix  mentha," 
mint  being  an  excellent  carminative.  "  So  amongst 
the  Jews,**  says  Celsius  {IlUrcb.  i.  547),  "the  Tal- 
mudical  writers  manifestly  declare  that  mint  was 
uied  with  their  food."  (Tract.  Shvm,  Ve  Jobel^  ch. 
vii.  §  2,  and  Tr  Okttzin,  ch.  i.  §  2;  Sheb.  ch.  7, 
§  1.  I^y  Calcott,  (Script.  Herb.  p.  280)  makes 
the  following  ingenious  remark  :  "  1  know  not 
whether  mint  was  originally  one  of  the  bitter  herbs 
with  which  the  Israelites  eat  the  Paschal  lamb,  but 
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omr  use  of  it  with  roast  lamh,  particnlariy  aboot 
Easter  time,  inclines  me  to  suppose  it  was.**  The 
same  writer  also  observes  that  the  modem  Jews  eat 
horse-radish  and  chervil  with  lamb,  llie  woodcut 
represents  the  horse-mint  (M,  tylteslrii)  which  is 
common  in  Syria,  and  according  to  RuMdl  {ffi$L 
of  AleppOy  p.  39)  found  in  the  gardens  at  Aleppo; 
M.  $ativa  is  generally  supposed  to  be  only  a  rarieCy 
of  M,  aiTeruiSj  another  species  of  mint:  perhaps 
all  these  were  known  to  the  ancients.^*  The  mints 
belong  to  the  lai^  natural  order  Labiatm. 

W.  H. 

MIPH  KAD,  THE  GATE  ("riJ^Sn  lytf 
[gate  of  the  cenmsy  or  of  appointment,  Ges.]: 
w6\ri  rod  MatpfKdS:  porta  jwHcialii),  one  of  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  wall  after  the  return  from  Captivity  (Neh.  iii. 
31).  According  to  the  view  taken  in  this  work  of 
the  topography  of  the  city,  this  gate  was  probably 
not  in  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  proper,  but  in  that  of 
the  city  of  David,  or  Zion,  and  somewhere  near  to 
the  junction  of  the  two  on  the  north  side  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  1322).  The  name  may  refer  to  sonoe 
memorable  census  of  the  people,  as  for  instance 
that  of  David,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  and  1  Cbr.  xzl.  5 
(in  each  of  which  the  word  used  for  "  nnmber  '*  is 
miphkad)y  or  to  the  superintendents  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  worship  {Pelddim^  see  2  Chr.  zzzi.  13). 

G. 

MIRACLES.  The  word  "miracle**  is  tbe 
ordinary  translation,  in  our  authoristed  English  ver- 
sion, of  the  Greek  tnintiov.  Our  tTRnslatora  did 
not  borrow  it  from  ^e  Vulgate  (in  which  ss^mias 
is  the  customar}'  rendering  of  <n7ftciby),  but,  ap- 
parently, from  their  ICnglish  predecessors,  Tj&dalie, 
Coverdale,  etc. ;  and  it  had,  probably  before  their 
time,  acquired  a  fixed  technical  import  in  theo- 
logical language,  which  is  not  directly  suggested 
by  its  etymology.  The  Latin  miracuhan,  from 
which  it  is  merely  accommodated  to  an  English  ter> 
mination,  corresponds  best  with  the  Greek  $a»pa^ 
and  denotes  any  object  of  wonder,  whether  supcr> 
natural  or  not.  Thus  the  "  Se\-en  Wonders  of  the 
World"  were  called  miracula^  though  they  were 
only  miracles  of  art.  It  will  perhaps  be  found 
that  the  habitual  use  of  the  term  «*  miracle  '*  has 
tended  to  fix  attention  too  much  on  the  physical 
strangeneu  of  the  &cts  thus  described,  and  to 
divert  attention  from  what  may  be  called  their 
ngnaUty,  lu  reality,  the  practical  hnportance  of 
the  strangeness  of  miraculous  facts  consists  in  this, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which,  taken 
together,  make  it  reasonable  to  understand  the 
phenomenon  as  a  mark,  seal,  or  attestation  of  the 
Divine  sanction  to  something  ekie.  And  if  ve 
suppose  the  Divine  intention  established  that  a 
given  phenomenon  is  to  be  taken  as  a  mark  or  sign 
of  Divine  attestation,  theories  concerning  the  nuxU 
in  which  that  phenomenon  wns  produced  become  of 
comparatively  little  practical  value,  and  are  only 
serviceable  as  helping  our  conceptions.  In  the  case 
of  such  signs,  when  they  vary  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  we  may  conceive  of  them  as 
immediately  wrought  by  the  authorized  interven- 
tion of  some  angelic  being  merely  exerting  mvisibly 
his  natural  powers;  or  as  the  result  of  a  provinoB 
made  in  the  original  scheme  of  the  universe,  by 


a  •  «» There  are  various  species,"  says  Tristram  (Nat. 
Wst.  0/  the  BfbU,  p.  471),  "  wild  and  cultivated,  in 
KlMtlne.    The  oommoa  wild  mint  of  the  conntiy  is 


Btentha  sylveHris^  which  grows  on  all  the  hQls,  and  is 
much  hurger  than  our  garden  mint  (MaUka  saiivo).'* 
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vfakh  such  an  occnrrenoe  was  to  take  plaee  at  a 
giveo  moment;  o  or  aa  the  result  of  the  interiiBr- 
CBce  of  some  higher  law  with  subordinate  laws;  or 
at  a  change  in  the  ordinary  working  of  God  in 
that  course  of  events  which  we  call  nature;  or  as  a 
iB^KnsioQ  bj  his  immediate  powar  of  the  action 
of  certain  forces  which  He  had  originally  given  to 
what  we  call  natural  agents.  These  may  be  hy- 
potheses more  or  less  probable  of  the  mode  in  which 
t  given  phenomenon  is  40  be  ccmceived  to  have 
been  produced ;  but  if  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
cue  taken  together  make  it  reasonable  to  under^ 
stand  that  phenomenon  as  a  Divine  sign,  it  will  be 
of  eomturatively  little  practical  importance  which 
of  them  we  adopt.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the 
pboKMuenou  which  constitutes  a  Divine  sign  may 
be  one  not,  in  itself,  at  all  varying  from  the  known 
coone  of  nature.  This  is  the  common  case  of 
prophecy:  in  which  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy, 
wfakh  constitutes  the  sign  of  the  prophet's  com- 
nisBOD,  may  be  the  result  of  orduuiry  causes,  and 
yet,  from  being  incapable  of  having  been  antici- 
pated by  human  sagacity,  it  may  be  an  adequate 
nark  or  sign  of  the  Divine  sanction.  In  such 
esses,  the  miraculous  or  wonderAU  element  is  to  be 
loaght  not  in  the  fulfillment,  but  m  the  prediction. 
Tbu,  although  we  shoiUd  suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib*8  army  was 
aceomplished  by  an  ordinary  simoom  of  the  desert, 
called  figurativdy  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  it  would 
itOl  be  a  SIGN  of  Isaiah's  propheUc  mission,  and 
of  God's  care  for  Jerusalem.  And  so,  in  the  case 
of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites 
noder  Moses,  and  many  other  iustanoes.  Our 
Lord*s  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  a  cfeur  example  of  an  event  brought  about  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  yet  being  a  sign 
of  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus,  and  of  Uie  just 
diipleasare  of  God  against  the  Jews. 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  in  almost  all  cases 
of  signs  or  evidential  miracles  something  prophetic 
is  bvotved.  In  the  common  case,  for  example,  of 
beallug  sickness  by  a  word  or  touch,  the  word  or 
gesture  may  be  regarded  as  a  prediction  of  the 
core:  and  then,  if  the  whole  circumstances  be  such 
as  to  odude  jost  suspicion  of  (1 )  a  natural  anUci- 
pation  of  the  event,  and  (2)  a  casual  coincidence, 
it  will  be  indifferent  to  the  signality  of  the  cure 
whether  we  regard  it  as  efiected  by  the  operation 
of  ordinary  causes,  or  by  an  immediate  interposi- 
tioo  of  the  Deity  reversing  the  course  of  nature. 
Hypotheses  by  which  such  cures  are  attempted  to 
be  accounted  lor  by  ordinary  causes  are  indeed 
Keoerally  wiU,  improbable,  and  arbitrary,  and  are 
(00  that  ground)  justly  open  to  objection;  but,  if 
the  miracuk)us  character  of  the  predictive  ante- 
cedent be  admitted,  they  do  not  tend  to  deprive 
the  phenomenon  of  its  »gnaHly:  and  there  are 
minds  which,  from  particular  associations,  find  it 
esscr  to  conceive  a  miraculous  agency  operating  in 
the  KgioD  of  mind,  than  one  operating  in  the 
B^poQof  matter. 

It  may  be  fiirtber  observed.  In  passing,  that  the 
pvoof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  a  sign,  when  in 
Hsdf  so  Qtdinary  event,  and  invested  with  signality 
nly  by  a  previous  prediction,  may  be,  in  some 
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•  This  is  said  by  Malmonldes  {Moreh  Nev^khn, 
^Mt  0.  e.  S)  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
*^  Naai  dlcnnt,  quando  Oeus  0.  M. 
craavit,  Ulom  turn  nniculque  enti 
I  iwiHimiss)!  et  determinasBe,  ilUsque  oa- 


respects,  better  circumstanced  than  the  proof  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  miraculous  sign.  For  the  predic- 
tion and  the  fulfillment  may  have  occurred  at  a 
long  distance  of  time  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
be  attested  by  separate  sets  of  independent  wit« 
nesses,  of  whom  the  one  was  ignorant  of  the  ful- 
fillment, and  the  other  ignorant,  or  incredubus,  of 
the  prediction.  As  each  of  these  sets  of  witnesses 
are  deposing  to  what  is  to  them  a  mere  ordinary 
fact,  there  is  no  room  for  suspecting,  in  the  case 
of  those  witnesses,  any  cok>ring  from  religious 
prejudice,  or  excited  feeling,  or  fraud,  or  that  crav- 
ing  for  the  marvelous  which  has  notoriously  pro- 
duced many  legends.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  only  sucA  sources  of  suspicion  that  are 
excluded  in  such'  a  case;  and  that  whatever  inherent 
improbability  there  may  be  in  a  fact  considered  as 
miracuioug — or  varyhig  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature  —  remains  still:  so  Uiat  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  say  that  the  two  facts  together  —  the 
prediction  and  the  fulfillment — required  no  stronger 
evidence  to  make  them  credible  than  any  two  oi^di- 
nary  facts.  This  will  appear  at  once  fircun  a  paral- 
lel case.  That  A  B  was  seen  walking  in  Bond 
Street,  London,  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  a  certain 
hour,  is  a  common  ordinary  fact,  credible  on  very 
slight  evidence.  That  A  B  was  seen  walking  in 
Broadway,  New  York,  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  a 
certain  hour,  is,  when  taken  by  itself,  simihuiy  cir- 
cumstanced. But  if  the  day  and  hour  assigned  in 
both  reports  be  the  same,  the  case  is  altered.  We 
conclude,  at  once,  that  one  or  other  of  our  infi>mi* 
ants  was  wrong,  or  both,  until  convinced  of  the 
correctness  of  their  statements  by  evidence  much 
stronger  than  woukl  suflSce  to  establish  an  ordinary 
fiict.  This  brings  us  to  consider  the  peculiar  im- 
probability supposed  to  attach  to  nuracuUnu  signs, 
as  such. 

llie  peculiar  improbability  of  Miracles  is  resolved 
by  Hume,  in  his  &mous  Essay,  into  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  **  contrary  to  experience." 
lliis  expressk>n  Is,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out, 
strictly  speaking,  incorrect.  In  strictness,  that 
only  can  be  said  to  be  contrary  to  experience,  which 
is  contradicted  by  the  immediate  perceptions  of 
persons  present  at  the  time  when  the  fact  is  alleged 
to  have  occurred.  Thus,  if  it  be  alleged  that  all 
metals  are  ponderous,  this  is  an  assertion  contrary  ^ 
to  experience;  because  daily  actual  observation 
shows  that  the  metal  potassium  is  not  ponderous. 
But  if  any  one  were  to  assert  that  a  particular 
piece  of  potassium,  which  we  had  never  seen,  was 
ponderous,  our  experiments  on  other  pieces  of  the 
same  metal  would  not  prove  his  report  to  be,  in 
the  same  sense,  contrary  to  our  experience,  but  only 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  our  experience.  In  a 
looser  sense,  however,  the  terms  '*  contrary  to  ex- 
perience '*  are  extended  to  this  secondary  applica- 
tion; and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  this  latter, 
less  strict  sense,  miracles  are  contrary  to  general 
experience,  so  far  as  tiieir  mere  physiccU  circum^ 
stanceSf  visible  to  us,  are  concerned.  This  should 
not  only  be  admitted,  but  strongly  insisted  upon, 
by  the  maintainers  of  miracles,  because  it  is  an 
essential  element  of  their  signal  character.  It  is 
only  the  analogy  of  general  experience  (necessarily 


turls  Tirtotem  IndiditBe  mitacula  ilia  producendl :  et 
slgnam  prophetae  nihil  aliod  esse,  qnam  quod  Deus 
slgniflcarit  prophetls  tempus  quo  dkere  hoo  vel  Ulud 
debeant,"  eto. 
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nairow  as  all  human  experience  is)  that  oonvincet 
OS  that  a  word  or  a  touch  has  no  efficacy  to  cure 
diseases  or  still  a  tempest  And,  if  it  be  held  that 
the  analogy  of  daily  experience  ftimishes  us  with 
no  measure  of  probability,  then  the  so-called  mira- 
cles of  the  Bible  will  lose  the  character  of  marks 
of  the  Divine  Commission  of  the  workers  of  them. 
They  will  not  only  becon)e  as  probable  as  ordinary 
events,  but  they  will  assume  the  character  of  ordi- 
nary e\'ents.  It  will  be  just  as  credible  that  they 
were  wrought  by  enthusiasts  or  impostors,  as  by  the 
true  Prophets  of  God,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
own  that  the  Apostles  might  as  well  have  appealed 
to  any  orduiary  event  in  proof  of  Christ's  mission 
as  to  his  resurrection  from  the  d^.  It  is  so  fiur, 
therefore,  from  being  true,  that  (as  has  been  said 
with  something  of  a  sneer)  **  religion,  foUwnng  in 
the  VDoke  ofictencf^  has  been  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge the  government  of  the  univerM  as  being  on 
the  whole  carried  on  by  general  laws,  and  not  by 
special  interpositions,*'  that  religion,  considered  as 
standing  on  miraculous  evidence,  necessarily  pre- 
supposes a  fixed  order  of  nature,  and  is  compelled 
to  assume  thnty  not  by  tlie  discoveries  of  science, 
but  by  the  exigency  of  its  ovm  position ;  and  there 
are  few  books  in  which  the  general  constancy  of 
the  order  of  nature  is  more  distinctly  recognized 
than  the  Bible.  The  witnesses  who  report  to  us 
miraculous  facts  are  so  far' from  testifying  to  the 
absence  of  genet  al  laws,  or  the  instability  of  the 
order  of  nature,  that,  on  the  contrary,  their  whole 
testimony  implies  that  the  miracles  which  they 
record  were  at  variance  with  their  own  general 
experience  —  with  the  general  experience  of  their 
contemporaries  —  with  what  they  believed  to  have 
been  the  general  experience  of  their  predecessors, 
and  with  what  they  anticipated  would  be  the  gen- 
eral experience  of  posterity.  It  is  upon  the  very 
ground  that  the  apparent  natural  causes,  in  the 
cases  to  which  they  testify,  are  known  by  uniform 
experience  to  be  incapable  of  producing  the  effects 
said  to  have  taken  place,  that  titer tf ore  these  wit- 
nesses refer  those  events  to  the  intervention  of  a 
st/perniiturnl  cause,  and  speak  of  these  occurrences 
as  Divine  Miracles. 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  one  grand  difi^nce 
between  Divine  Miracles  and  other  alleged  facts, 
that;  seem  to  vary  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  It  is  manifest  that  there  is  an  essential 
difibrence  between  alleging  a  case  in  which,  all  the 
real  antecedents  or  causes  being  similar  to  those 
which  we  have  daily  opportunities  of  observing,  a 
consequence  is  said  to  have  ensued  quite  different 
from  that  which  general  experience  finds  to  be 
uniformly  conjoined  with  them,  and  alleging  a  case 
in  which  there  is  supposed  and  indicated  by  all  the 
circumstance^^  the  inten^ention  of  an  inrisible  ante- 
cedent, or  cause,  which  we  know  to  exist,  and  to 
be  adequate  to  the  production  of  such  a  result;  for 
the  special  operation  of  which,  in  this  case,  we  can 
assign  probable  reasons,  and  also  for  its  not  gen- 
erally oi)crating  in  a  similar  manner.  This  latter 
is  the  case  of  the  Scripture  miracles.  They  are 
wrought  under  a  solemn  appeal  to  God,  in  proof 
of  a  revelation  worthy  of  Him,  the  scheme  of  which 
may  be  shown  to  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
eonstitution  and  order  of  nature;  and  it  is  manifest 
that,  in  order  to  make  them  fit  iiffnt  for  attesting 
i  revelation,  they  ought  to  be  phenomena  capable 
of  being  shown  by  a  full  induction  to  vary  from 
what  is  known  to  us  u  the  ordinary  course  of 
aatoie. 
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To  this  it  is  sometimes  replied  that,  as  we  eoOsel 
the  existence  of  God  from  the  course  of  nature,  we 
have  no  right  to  assign  to  Him  powers  and  attri- 
butes in  any  higher  degree  than  we  find  them  in 
the  course  of  nature;  and  consequently  neither  the 
power  nor  the  will  to  alter  it.  But  such  persons 
must  be  understood  verbis  jKtnere  Dettnty  re  toUere ; 
because  it  is  impossible  really  to  assign  Power, 
Wisdom,  Goodness,  etc.,  to  the  first  cause,  as  an 
inference  fix)ro  the  course  of  nature,  without  attrib- 
uting to  Him  the  power  of  making  it  othmrise. 
There  can  be  no  design,  for  example,  or  anything 
analogous  to  design,  in  the  Author  of  the  Universe, 
unless  out  of  other  pumble  collocations  of  things. 
He  selected  those  fit  for  a  certain  purpose.  And 
it  is,  in  truth,  a  violation  of  all  analogy,  and  an 
utterly  wild  and  arbitrary  chimera,  to  infer,  with- 
out the  fullest  evideuce  of  such  a  limitation^  the 
existence  of  a  Being  po^essed  of  such  power  and 
intelligence  as  we  see  manifested  in  the  course  of 
nature,  and  yet  unable  to  make  one  atom  of  matter 
move  an  inch  in  any  other  direction  than  that  in 
which  it  actually  does  move. 

And  e%'en  if  we  do  not  r^rd  the  existence  of 
God  (in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term)  as  proved 
by  the  course  of  nature,  still  if  we  admit  his  ex- 
istence to  be  in  any  degree  probable,  or  even  possible, 
the  occurrence  of  miracles  will  not  be  incredible. 
For  it  is  surely  going  too  far  to  say,  that,  locause 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  leaves  us  in  doubt 
whether  the  author  of  it  be  able  or  unable  to  alter 
it,  or  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  disposed  to  alter 
it  for  some  great  purpose,  it  is  therefore  incredible 
that  He  should  ever  have  actually  altered  it.  The 
true  philosopher,  when  he  considers  the  narrowness 
of  human  experience,  will  make  allowance  for  the 
possible  existence  of  many  causes  not  yet  observed 
by  man,  so  as  that  their  operation  can  .be  reduced 
to  fixed  hws  understood  by  m;  and  the  operation 
of  which,  therefore,  when  it  repeals  itself,  must  seem 
to  \'ary  from  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  Other- 
wise, there  could  be  no  new  discoveries  in  ph}-sical 
science  itself.  It  is  quite  true  that  such  forces  as 
magnetism  and  electricity  are  now  to  a  great  extent 
reduced  to  known  hws :  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
no  one  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out 
tlie  laws,  if  he  hod  not  ^rst  l)elieved  in  the  (acts. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  law  was  not  the  ground  of 
our  belief  of  the  fact ;  but  our  belief  of  the  fiict  was 
that  which  set  us  on  investigating  the  law.  And 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  there  may  be  forces  in 
nature,  unknown  to  us,  the  regular  periods  of  the 
recurrence  of  whose  operations  within  the  sphere 
of  our  knowledge  (if  they  e\er  occur  at  all)  may  be 
immensely  distant  from  each  other  in  time  —  (as, 
e.  ff.  the  causes  which  produce  the  appearance  or 
disappearance  of  stars)  —  so  as  that,  when  they 
occur,  they  may  seem  wholly  different  from  all  tbt 
rest  of  man's  present  or  past  experience.  Upon 
such  a  supposition,  tlie  I'ority  of  the  phenom^on 
should  not  make  it  incredible,  because  such  a  rarity 
would  be  involved  in  the  conditions  of  its  existence. 
Now  this  is  analogous  to  the  case  of  mirades. 
Upon  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  God,  the  im- 
mediate volition  of  the  Deity,  determined  by  Wis- 
dom, Goodness,  etc.,  is  a  vrha  causa;  because 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature  have,  on  that  sup- 
position, such  volitions  as  at  least  their  ultimata 
antecedents;  and  that  physical  efif^t,  whatever  H 
may  be,  that  stands  next  the  Divine  volition,  is  a 
ease  of  a  physical  efl^  having  such  a  volition, 
■0  determbed,  for  its  immediate  antecedent.     Aiul 
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M  far  the  nniisualiieas  of  the  way  of  acting,  that 
k  inrolred  in  the  very  oonditiona  of  the  hypoth- 
ab,  bectuite  this  very  unuiualneu  would  be 
neoenstfj  to  fit  the  phenomenon  for  a  miracolons 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  have  endeavored  to 
amid  an  metaphysical  discussions  of  questions  con- 
eeminfc  the  nature  of  causation  —  the  fundamental 
principle  of  induction,  and  the  like;  not  because 
ther  are  unimportant,  but  because  they  could  not 
be  treated  of  satisfoctorily  within  the  limits  which 
the  phn  of  this  work  prescribes.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  motten  of  an  abstruse  kind,  and  much 
Bffieolty;  hut  (fortunately  for  mankind)  questions 
of  great  practical  moment  may  generally  be  settled, 
for  practical  purposes,  without  wiving  those  higher 
problems  —  i.  e.  they  may  be  settled  on  principles 
vhicb  will  bold  good,  whatever  solution  we  may 
adopt  of  those  abstruse  questions.  It  will  be  proper, 
however,  to  say  a  few  words  here  upon  some  popular 
fcnm  of  expression  which  tend  greatly  to  increase, 
in  many  minds,  the  natural  pr^udice  against 
nirarles.  One  of  these  is  the  usual  description  of 
a  mirule,  as,  ^  a  violatkm  of  the  Uiwi  of  nature.*' 
Thk  metaphorical  expression  suggests  directly  the 
idea  of  natural  agents  breaking,  of  their  own  accord, 
■ne  rale  which  has  the  authority  and  sanctity  of  a 
kw  to  them.  Such  a  figure  can  only  be  applicable 
to  the  case  of  a  supposed  cnmeleu  and  arbitrary 
variation  from  the  uniform  order  of  sequence  in 
aataral  things^  and  is  wholly  inapplicalile  to  a 
hatBrder  '^ -    — 
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ebange  in  that  Irder  caused  by  God  Himself^  The 
word  M  kw,**  when  applied  to  material  things,  ouffht 
only  to  be  understood  as  denoting  a  number  of 
otNerred  and  anticipated  sequences  of  phenomena, 
taking  place  with  such  a  resemblance  <»*  analogy 
to  each  other  ns  i/%  rule  had  been  bud  down,  which 
tboH  phenomena  were  constantly  obserring.  But 
the  miip,  in  this  case,  is  nothing  difiin«nt  from  the 
setnal  order  itaelf ;  and  there  is  no  cause  of  these 
Hqaeoccs  but  the  wiU  of  God  choosing  to  produce 
tboae  phenomena,  and  choosing  to  produce  them  in 
a  certain  order. 

Again,  the  term  **  nature**  suggests  to  many 
penoni  the  klea  of  a  groat  system  of  things  en- 
dowed with  powera  and  forces  of  its  own  — a  sort 
of  mschine,  set  a-going  originally  by  a  first  cause, 
but  continuing  its  motions  of  itseff.  Hence  we  are 
>pt  to  imagine  that  a  cbuige  in  the  motion  or 
operatkxi  of  any  part  of  it  by  God,  would  produce 
the  time  disturtiance  of  the  other  parts,  as  such  a 
ebsoj^  voold  be  likely  to  produce  in  them,  if  made 
by  us.  or  any  other  natural  agent.  But  if  the 
iBotioiis  and  operations  of  material  things  be  pro- 
*>ced  really  by  the  Dirinc  will,  then  his  choosing 
to  chaiti^  for  a  special  purpose,  the  ordinary  motion 
of  one  part,  does  not  necessarily,  or  probably,  infer 
bit  cboovn?  to  change  the  ordinary  motions  of  other 
pvts  in  a  way  not  at  all  requisite  for  the  accom- 
pfiihinent  of  that  special  purpose.  It  is  as  easy  for 
trim  to  continue  the  ordinary  course  of  the  rest, 
with  the  change  of  one  part,  u  of  all  the  phenomena 
*i<hoat  any  chanfl^  at  alL  Thus,  though  the 
>^|fn^e  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  the  onlinary 
oone  of  nature,  would  be  attended  with  terrible 
Miivuluoos,  the  stoppage  of  the  earth  miracutowly^ 
far  a  tpeeial  purpose  to  be  served  by  thai  only^ 
«<"ikl  not,  of  itseU;  be  foUowed  by  any  such  oonse- 


From  the  same  conception  of  nature,  u  a  ma- 
sUnc,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  interferences  with  the 
M<ihiary  eoorse  of  nature  as  implying  some  imper- 


fection in  it  Because  machines  are  considered 
more  and  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  they  less 
and  less  need  the  interference  of  the  workman. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  this  is  a  fiUse  analogy;  for, 
the  reason  why  machines  are  made  is,  to  save  us 
trouble:  and,  therefore,  they  are  more  perfect  in 
proportion  as  they  answer  this  purpose.  But  no 
one  can  seriously  inwgine  \hat  the  universe  is  a 
machine  for  the  purpose  of  saving  trouble  to  the 
Almighty. 

A^n,  when  miracles  are  described  as  *<  inter- 
ferences with  the  hiws  of  nature,**  this  description 
makes  them  appear  improbable  to  many  minds, 
from  their  not  sufl^ciently  considering  that  the  la^rs 
of  nature  interfere  with  one  another;  and  that  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  **  interferences  '*  upon  any  hy- 
pothesis consistent  with  experience.  When  organ- 
ization is  superinduced  upon  inorganic  matter,  the 
laws  of  inorganic  matter  are  interfered  with  and 
controlled;  when  animal  life  comes  in,  there  are 
new  interferences;  when  reason  and  conscience  are 
superadded  to  will,  we  have  a  new  class  of  con- 
trolling and  interfering  powers,  the  iaics  of  which 
are  moral  in  their  character.  Intelligences  of  pure 
speculation,  who  could  do  nothing  but  observe  and 
reason,  surveying  a  portion  of  the  universe — such 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  material  univerM  may 
be  —  wholly  destitute  of  living  inhabitnnts,  might 
have  reasoned  thai  such  powers  as  active  beings 
possess  were  incredible  —  that  it  was  incredible  that 
the  Great  Creator  would  suffer  the  majestic  uni- 
formity of  kiws  which  He  was  constantly  main- 
taining through  boundless  space  and  innumerable 
worlds,  to  be  controlled  and  interfered  with  at  the 
caprice  of  such  a  creature  as  man.  Yet  we  know 
by  experience  that  God  has  enabled  us  to  control 
and  interfere  with  the  laws  of  external  nature  for 
our  own  piurposes:  nor  does  this  seem  less  improb- 
able beforehand  (but  rather  more),  than  that  He 
should  Himself  interfere  with  those  laws  for  our 
advantage.  This,  at  least,  is  manifest  —  that  the 
purposes  for  which  man  was  made,  whatever  they 
are,  involved  the  necessity  of  producing  a  powev 
capable  of  controlling  and  interfering  with  the  laws 
of  external  nature;  and  consequently  that  those 
purposes  involve  in  some  sense  the  necessity  of  in- 
terferences with  the  kws  of  nature  external  to  man : 
and  how  far  that  necessity  may  reach  —  whether  it 
extend  only  to  interferences  proceeding  from  man 
himself,  or  extend  to  interferences  proceeding  from 
other  creatures,  or  immediately  fh>m  God  also,  it  is 
impossible  for  reason  to  determine  beforehand. 

Furthermore,  whatever  ends  may  be  contemplated 
by  the  Deity  for  the  laws  of  nature  in  reference  to 
the  rest  of  the  universe  —  (in  which  question  we 
have  as  little  information  as  interest)  —  we  know 
that,  in  respect  of  us,  they  answer  disoeniible  moral 
ends  —  that  they  place  us,  practically,  under  gov- 
ernment, conducted  in  the  way  of  rewards  and 
punishment  —  a  government  of  which  the  lewlency 
is  to  encourage  virtue  and  repress  rice  —  and  to 
form  in  us  a  certain  character  by  discipline;  which 
character  our  moral  nature  compels  us  to  consider 
M  the  highest  and  worthiest  object  which  we  can 
pursue.  Since,  therefore,  the  Uws  of  nature  have, 
in  reference  to  us,  moral  purposes  to  answer,  which 
(as  for  as  we  can  judge)  they  have  not  to  sen'c  in 
other  respects,  it  seems  not  incredible  that  these 
peculiar  purposes  shouM  occasionally  require  modi- 
fications of  those  kws  in  relation  to  us,  which  are 
not  necessary  in  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  uni' 
verse.     For  we  see  —  as  has  been  just  observed  — 
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tliiit  the  power  given  to  hmui  of  modifying  the  laws 
of  nature  by  which  He  is  surrounded,  is  a  power 
directed  by  moral  and  rational  influences,  such  as 
we  do  not  find  directing  the  power  of  any  other 
creature  that  we  know  of.  And  how  for,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  would  be  possible  or  eligible, 
to  construct  a  system  of  materiid  kiws  which  should 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  tlie  same  kind  of  opou- 
tions,  answer  the  other  purposes  of  the  Creator,  and 
also  all  his  moral  purposes  with  respect  to  a  creature 
endowed  with  such  faculties  as  free-will,  reason, 
conscience,  and  the  other  peculiar  attributes  of  roan, 
we  cannot  be  supposed  capable  of  judging.  And 
as  the  reguLirity  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  them- 
selves is  the  very  thhig  which  makes  them  capalile 
of  being  usefully  controlled  and  interfered  with  by 
man  —  (since,  if  their  sequences  were  irregular  and 
capricious  we  could  not  know  how  or  when  to  in- 
terfere with  Uiem)^  so  that  same  regularity  is  the 
very  thing  which  makes  it  possible  to  use  Divine 
Interferences  with  them  as  attestations  of  a  super- 
natural rexTlation  from  God  to  us ;  so  that,  in  both 
cases  alike,  the  usual  regularity  of  the  laws,  in  them- 
selves,  is  not  superfluous,  but  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  interferences  with  that  regularity  service- 
able for  their  proper  ends.  In  this  point  of  view, 
miracles  are  to  be  considered  as  cases  in  which  a 
higher  law  interferes  with  and  controls  a  lower:  of 
which  circumstance  we  see  uistances  around  us  at 
every  turn. 

It  seems  further  that,  in  many  disquisitions  upon 
this  subject,  sonw  essentially  distinct  operations  of 
the  human  mind  have  been  conftised  together  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  spread  unnecessary  obscurity 
over  the  discussion.  It  may  be  useful,  therefore, 
briefly  to  indicate  the  mental  operations  which  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  this  matter. 

In  the  first  place  there  seems  to  be  a  law  of  our 
mind,  in  virtue  of  which,  upon  the  experience  of 
any  new  external  event,  any  phenomenon  IwiUed  by 
the  ciroumstances  of  time  and  phice,  we  refer  it  to 
a  catuf ,  or  powerfld  agent  producing  it  as  an  effect 
The  relative  idea  involved  in  this  reference  appears 
to  be  a  simple  one,  incapable  of  definition,  and  is 
denoted  by  the  term  efficiency. 

From  this  conception  it  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that  a  scientific  proof  of  the  stability  of  the 
laws  of  nature  could  be  constructed ;  but  the  at- 
tempt has  signally  miscarried.  Undoubtedly,  while 
we  abide  in  the  strict  metaphysical  conception  of  a 
cause  as  such,  the  axiom  that  *^  simihir  causes  pro- 
duce similar  efi*ects  **  is  intuitively  evident;  but  it 
is  so  because,  in  that  point  of  view,  it  is  merely  a 
barren  truism.  For  my  whole  conception,  within 
these  narrow  limits,  of  the  cause  of  the  given 
phoiomenon  B  is  that  it  is  the  cause  or  power  pro- 
ducing B.  I  conceive  of  that  cause  merely  as  the 
term  of  a  certain  relation  to  the  phenomenon ;  and 
therefore  my  conception  of  a  cause  similar  to  it, 
precisely  as  a  cause,  can  only  be  the  conception  of 
a  cause  of  a  phenomenon  similar  to  B. 

But  when  the  original  conception  is  enlaiged 
into  aflbrding  the  wider  maxim,  that  causes  simiUr 
ns  thinffs,  considered  in  themselves,  and  not  barely 
in  reUtion  to  the  effect,  are  similar  in  their  efl^ets 
also,  the  case  ceases  to  be  not  equally  clear. 

And,  in  applying  even  this  to  practice,  we  are 
met  with  insupertkble  difiSculties. 

For,  first,  it  may  reasonably  be  demanded,  on 
what  scieniijic  ground  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  any  one  material  phenomenon  or  substance  is, 
ji  this  proper  sense,  the  cause  of  any  given  material 
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phenomenon  ?  It  does  not  appear  at  all  self-evident, 
^  prum\  that  a  material  phenomenon  must  have  a 
material  cause.  Many  have  supposed  the  contrary; 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  apparent  results  of  our 
own  volitions  upon  matter  seem  to  indicate  that 
such  a  law  should  not  be  hastily  assumed.  Upon 
the  possible  supposition,  then,  that  the  matnial 
phenomena  by  which  we  are  surrounded  are  the 
efllects  of  spiritual  causes  —  such  as  the  ^tilitlons  of 
the  Author  of  Nature  —  it  is  plain  that  these  are 
causes  of  which  we  have  no  direct  knowledge,  and 
the  similarities  of  which  to  each  other  we  can, 
without  the  help  of  something  more  than  the  fun- 
damental axiom  of  cause  and  efl^ct,  discover  only 
(h>m  the  efiects,  and  only  so  far  as  the  effects  carry 
us  in  each  particular. 

But,  even  supposing  it  conceded  that  material 
efibcts  must  have  material  causes,  it  yet  remains  to 
be  settled  upon  what  ground  we  can  assume  that 
we  have  ever  yet  found  the  true  material  cause  of 
any  effect  whatever,  so  as  to  justify  us  in  predicting 
that,  wherever  it  recurs,  a  certain  effect  will  follow. 
All  that  our  abstract  axiom  tells  us  is,  that  if  we 
have  the  true  cause  we  have  that  which  is  alwaya 
attended  with  the  effect:  and  all  that  experience 
can  tell  us  is  that  A  has,  so  far  ss  we  can  observe, 
been  always  attended  by  B:  and  all  that  we  can 
infer  from  these  premises,  turn  them  how  we  will, 
is  merely  this:  that  the  case  of  A  and  B  is,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  like  a  case  of  true 
causal  connection ;  and  beyond  this  we  cannot  ad- 
vance a  step  to?rards  proving  that  the  case  of  A 
and  B  is  a  case  of  causal  connection,  without  as- 
suming farther  another  principle  (which  would  have 
saved  us  much  trouble  if  we  had  assumed  it  in  the 
beginning),  that  Ukeneu  or  rei-istmilitude  is  a 
ground  of  belief,  gaining  strength  in  proportion  to 
the  closeness  and  constancy  of  ihe  resemblance. 

Indeed,  physical  analysis,  in  its  continual  ad- 
vance, is  daily  teaching  us  that  those  things  which 
we  once  regarded  as  the  true  causes  of  certain  ma- 
terial phenomena  are  only  marks  of  the  presence  of 
other  things  which  we  now  regard  as  the  true  causes, 
and  which  we  may  hereafter  find  to  be  only  assem- 
blages of  adjacent  appearances,  more  or  less  doady 
connected  with  what  may  better  claim  that  title. 
It  is  quite  possible,  for  example,  that  gravitation 
may  at  some  future  time  be  demonstrated  to  be 
the  result  of  a  complex  system  of  forces,  remUng 
(as  some  philosophers  lore  to  speak)  in  materia] 
substances  hitherto  undi8C0\'ered,  and  as  little  sus- 
pected to  exist  as  the  gases  were  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle. 

(2.)  Nor  can  we  derive  much  mora  practical 
assistance  from  the  maxim,  that  similar  antecedents 
have  simihtf  consequents.  For  this  is  really  no 
mure  than  the  former  rule.  It  difihv  therefrom 
only  in  dropping  the  idea  of  efficiency  or  causal 
connection;  and,  however  certain  and  universal  it 
may  be  supposed  in  the  abstract,  it  fails  In  the 
concrete  just  at  the  point  where  we  most  need 
assistance.  For  it  is  pkinly  impossible  to  demon- 
strate that  any  two  actual  antecedents  are  precisely 
similar  in  the  sense  of  the  maxfm ;  or  that  any  one 
given  apparent  antecedent  is  the  tnie  unconditional 
antecedent  of  any  given  apparently  consequent 
phenomenon.  Unless,  for  example,  we  know  the 
ichoU  witure  of  a  given  antecedent  A,  and  also  the 
whole  nature  of  another  given  antecedent  B,  we 
cannot,  by  comparing  them  together,  ascertain  their 
precise  simikurity.  They  may  be  similar  in  iD 
respects  that  we  have  hitherto  obserred,  md  y^A  in 
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fkb  Tcrj  cueutlal  qwditj  which  may  make  A  the 
■MonditkNial  uiteeedcnt  of  a  given  eflbct  C,  in  this 
ivpeet  A  and  B  may  be  quite  dissimilar. 

It  viU  be  fomid,  apon  a  doee  examination  of  all 
the  logical  canons  of  inductive  reasoning  that  have 
been  constructed  for  applying  this  principle,  that 
BDch  an  assumption  —  of  the  real  similarity  of 
things  apparently  similar  —  pen-ades  them  alL  Let 
OS  tdw,  €,  g.y  what  is  called  the  first  canon  of  the 
"  Method  of  Agreement/*  which  is  this:  «« If  two 
or  mora  instances  of  the  phenomenon  under  investi- 
gatioQ  hare  only  one  circumstance  in  common,  the 
drenmstance  in  which  aUme  all  the  instances  agree, 
is  the  cause  (or  eflect)  of  the  given  phenomenon/' 
Now,  in  applying  this  to  any  (wtictical  ease,  how 
can  we  be  possibly  certain  that  any  two  instances 
have  omkf  one  circumstance  in  common  ?  We  can 
remove,  indeed,  by  nicely  varied  experiments,  all 
the  different  agents  known  to  us  from  contact  with 
the  sabstances  we  are  examining,  except  those 
wUefa  we  chooee  to  empby;  but  how  is  it  possible 
that  we  can  remove  unknown  agents,  if  such  exist, 
or  be  sure  that  no  agents  do  exist,  the  laws  and 
periods  of  whose  actirity  we  have  had  hitherto  no 
means  of  estimating,  but  which  may  reveal  them- 
sdves  at  any  moment,  or  upon  any  unlooked-for 
oeeasion  ?  It  is  plain  that,  unless  we  can  know 
tibe  whole  natore  oif  all  substances  present  at  every 
noment  and  every  place  that  we  are  concerned  with 
IB  the  universe,  we  cannot  know  that  any  two 
phenomena  have  but  one  circumstance  in  common. 
All  we  can  say  is,  that  unknown  agencies  count  for 
neUiaig  in  practice;  or  (in  other  words)  we  must 
swune  that  things  which  appear  to  us  similar  are 
similar. 

lliia  being  so,  it  becomes  a  serious  question 
whether  such  intuitive  principles  as  we  have  been 
Hiicnssing  are  of  any  real  practical  value  whatever 
ia  flsers  physical  inqufaies.  Because  it  would  seem 
that  they  cannot  be  made  use  of  without  bringing 
in  another  principle,  which  seems  quite  sufficient 
without  them,  that  the  iikeneu  of  one  thing  to 
smtber  in  observable  respects,  is  a  ground  for  pre- 
soBsiug  likeness  in  other  respects  —  a  ground  strong 
la  proportion  to  the  apparent  closeness  of  the  re- 
smblaoces,  and  the  number  of  times  in  which  we 
have  ftrand  ourselves  right  in  acting  upon  such  a 
pnsomptioQ.  Let  us  talk  as  we  will  of  theorems 
dcdoeed  from  intuitive  axioms,  about  true  causes 
or  antecedents,  still  all  that  we  can  know  in  fiict 
ef  any  paiticiilar  case  is,  that,  as  far  as  we  can 
shun,  it  resembles  what  reason  teaches  us  would 
be  the  caas  of  a  true  cause  or  a  true  antecedent : 
and  if  this  justifies  us  in  drawing  the  inference  that 
it  is  saeh  a  ease,  then  certainly  we  must  admit 
that  resentblance  is  a  just  ground  in  itself  of  in- 
fauiui  in  practical  reasoning. 

And  **  therefore,  even  granting,**  it  will  be  said, 
**the  power  of  the  Deity  to  work  miracles,  we  can 
have  BO  better  grounds  of  determining  how  He  is 
WktAj  to  exert  that  power,  than  by  observing  how 
He  has  actually  cxeivised  it  Now  we  find  Him, 
by  experience,  by  maniliBst  traces  and  records, 
tfaroogh  eoontless  ages,  and  in  the  most  distant 
regioos  of  space,  continually  —  (if  we  do  but  set 
aiSde  these  eouparattvely  few  stories  of  miraculous 
■tcfpositions)  —  working  acootdbig  to  what  we 
«aH,  and  r%fatly  call,  a  settled  order  of  nature,  and 
we  observe  Him  constantly  preferring  an  adherence 
le  this  order  before  a  departure  from  it,  even  in 
in  which  (apart  from  experience)  we 
I  would  lead  Him 
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to  vary  from  that  order.  In  particuhir,  we  find 
that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  have  been  left 
wholly  in  past  ages,  and  even  at  present,  without 
the  benefit  of  that  revelation  which  you  suppose 
Him  to  have  made.  Yet  it  would  appear  that  the 
multitudes  who  are  ignorant  of  it  needed  it,  and 
deserved  it,  just  as  much  ss  the  few  who  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  it  And  thus  it  appears 
that  experience  refutes  the  inference  in  fevor  of  the 
likelihood  of  a  revelation,  which  we  might  be  apt 
to  draw  from  the  mere  consideration  of  his  good- 
ness, taken  by  itself."  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  seems  to  be  much  real  weight  in  some  of 
these  considerations.  But  there  are  some  things 
which  diminish  that  weight:  1.  With  respect  to 
remote  ages,  known  to  us  only  by  physical  traces, 
and  distant  regions  of  the  univem,  we  have  no 
record  or  evidence  of  the  moral  government  carried 
on  therein.  We  do  not  know  of  any.  And,  if 
there  be  or  was  any,  we  have  no  eridence  to  de- 
termine whether  it  was  or  was  not,  is  or  b  not, 
connected  vnth  a  system  of  mbracles.  There  is  no 
shadow  of  a  presumption  that,  if  it  be  or  were,  we 
should  have  records  or  traces  of  such  a  system. 
2.  With  respect  to  the  non-interruption  of  the 
course  of  nature,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  where 
goodness  would  seem  to  require  such  iiitoruptions, 
it  must  be  considered  that  the  very  vastness  of  the 
number  of  such  occasions  would  make  such  inter* 
ruptions  so  frequent  as  to  destroy  the  whole  scheme 
of  govoning  the  univorse  by  gen^td  laws  altogether, 
and  consequently  also  any  scheme  of  attesting  a 
revelation  by  miracles  — «.  e.  fects  varying  from  an 
established  general  hiw.  This,  therefore,  is  rather 
a  presumption  against  God's  interfering  so  often 
as  to  desUx>y  the  scheme  of  general  laws,  or  make 
the  sequences  of  things  irregular  and  capricious, 
than  against  his  interfering  by  miracles  to  attest  a 
revehtion,  which,  after  that  attestation,  should  be 
left  to  be  propagated  and  maintained  by  ordinary 
means;  and  the  very  manner  of  the  attestation  of 
which  (t.  e.  by  miracles)  implies  that  there  is  a 
regular  and  uniform  course  of  nature,  to  which  God 
Ib  to  be  expected  to  adhere  in  all  other  cases.  3.  It 
should  be  considered  whether  the  just  conclusion 
from  the  rest  of  the  premises  be  (not  so  much  this 
—  that  it  is  unlikely  God  would  make  a  revelation — 
as)  this  —  that  it  is  likely  that,  if  (}od  made  a 
revelation.  He  would  make  it  subject  to  similar  con- 
ditions to  those  under  which  He  bestows  his  other 
ff)ecial  fevors  upon  mankind  —  t.  e.  bestow  it  first 
directly  upon  some  small  part  of  the  race,  and  im- 
pose upon  them  the  responsibility  of  communicating 
its  benefits  to  the  rest  It  is  thus  that  He  acts 
with  respect  to  superior  strength  and  intelligence, 
and  in  regard  to  the  blessings  of  ci^iUzation  and 
scientific  knowledge,  of  which  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  have  always  been  left  destitute. 

Indeed,  if  by  *'  the  course  of  nature  "  we  mean 
the  whole  course  and  series  of  God's  government 
of  the  universe  carried  on  by  fixed  Uws,  we  cannot 
at  all  determine  beforehand  that  miracles  (t.  e. 
occasional  deviations,  under  certain  moral  circum- 
stances, from  the  mere  jfhysical  scries  of  causes 
and  efibcts)  are  not  a  part  of  the  course  of  nature 
ill  that  sense;  so  that,  for  aught  we  know^  behigs 
with  a  huger  experience  than  ours  of  the  history 
of  the  universe,  might  be  able  confidently  to  pre- 
dict from  that  experience,  the  occurrence  of  such 
mfrades  in  a  work!  circumstanced  like  ours.  In 
this  pomt  of  riew,  u  Bishop  Butler  has  truly  said, 
nothing  less  than  knowledge  of  another  world. 
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placed  ill  circumstances  similar  to  our  own,  can 
(iimisb  an  ar^cument  from  analogy  against  the 
credibilitj  of  miracles. 

And,  again,  for  nus^hi  we  know,  personal  inter- 
couFK,  or  what  Scripture  seems  to  call  *<  seeing 
God  face  to  face,"  may  be  to  myriads  of  beings 
the  normal  condition  of  God*s  intercourse  with 
bis  intelligent  and  moral  creatures;  and  to  them 
the  state  of  tilings  in  which  we  are,  debarred  from 
such  direct  perceptible  intercourse,  nuty  be  most 
contnuT}'  to  their  ordinary  experience;  so  that  what 
is  to  us  miraculous  in  the  history  of  our  race  may 
seem  most  accordant  with  the  course  of  nature,  or 
their  customary  experience,  and  what  is  to  us  most 
natural  may  appear  to  than  most  strange. 

After  all  deductions  and  abatements  have  been 
made,  howe\-er,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  certain 
antecedent  improbability  must  always  attach  to 
miracles,  considered  as  events  ^-arying  from  the 
ordinary  experience  of  mankind  as  known  to  us: 
because  likelihood,  ttiiwniiUtude^  or  resemblance  to 
what  we  know  to  have  occurred,  is,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  our  minds,  the  very  ground  of  proba- 
bility; and,  though  we  can  perceive  reasons,  from 
the  moral  character  of  God,  for  thinking  it  likely 
that  He  may  have  wrought  miracles,  yet  we  know 
too  little  of  his  ultimate  designs,  and  of  the  best 
mode  of  accomplishing  them,  to  argue  conAdmtly 
from  his  character  to  his  acts,  except  where  the 
connection  between  the  character  and  the  acts  is 
demonstrably  indissoluble  —  as  in  the  case  of  acts 
rendered  necessary  by  the  attributes  of  veracity 
and  justice.  Mfracles  are,  indeed,  in  the  notion  of 
them,  no  breoch  of  the  high  generalization  that 
« similar  antecedents  have  similar  consequents;" 
nor,  necessarily,  of  the  maxim  that  *'God  works 
by  general  laws; "  because  we  can  see  some  laws 
of  miracles  (as  e.  g.  that  they  are  infrequent,  and 
that  they  are  used  as  attesting  signs  of,  or  in  con- 
junction with,  reveUtions),  and  may  suppose  more; 
but  they  do  vary,  when  taken  apart  from  their 
proper  evidence,  from  this  rule,  that  '*  what  a 
general  experience  would  lead  us  to  regard  as  simi- 
lar antecedents  are  simikr  antecedents;"  because 
the  only  assignable  specific  difTerence  ob6er\'able  by 
us  in  the  antecedents  in  the  case  of  miracles,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  experiments  from  the  analogy 
of  which  they  vary  in  their  physical  phenomena, 
consists  in  the  moral  antecedents;  and  these,  in 
cases  of  physical  phenomena,  we  generally  throw 
out  of  the  account;  nor  have  we  grounds  h  piori 
for  ooftduding  with  confidence  that  these  are  not  to 
be  thrown  out  of  the  account  here  also,  although 
we  can  jce  that  the  moral  antecedents  here  (such  as 
the  fitness  for  attesting  a  revelation  like  the  Chris- 
tian )  are,  in  many  important  respects,  difierent  from 
those  which  the  analogy  of  exp^ience  teaches  us  to 
disregard  in  estimating  this  probability  of  physical 
events. 

Hut,  in  order  to  form  a  fair  judgment,  we  must 
take  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and, 
iniongst  the  rest,  the  (esHmony  on  which  the  mira- 
de  is  reported  to  us. 

Our  belief,  indeed,  in  human  testimony  seems  to 
rest  upon  the  same  sort  of  instinct  on  which  our 
belief  in  the  testimony  (as  it  may  be  called)  of 
nature  is  built,  and  is  to  be  checked,  modified,  and 
^>nfirmed  by  a  process  of  experience  similar  to  that 
which  is  applied  in  the  other  case.  As  vre  kam, 
by  extended  observation  of  nature  and  the  com- 
parison of  analogies,  to  distinguish  the  real  laws  of 
physical  leqneDoes  from  the  carjial  coi|)aDctioDf  of 
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phenomena,  so  are  we  taught  in  the  same  maniMi 
to  distinguish  the  circumstances  under  which  hu- 
man testimony  is  certain  or  incredible,  probable  or 
suspicious,  'llie  circumstances  of  our  condition 
force  us  daily  to  make  continual  observations  upon 
the  phenomena  of  human  testimony;  and  it  is  a 
matter  upon  which  we  can  make  such  experiments 
with  peculiar  advantage,  because  every  man  carries 
within  his  own  breast  the  whole  sura  of  the  ulti- 
mate motives  which  can  influence  human  testi- 
mony. Hence  arises  the  latitude  of  human  tes- 
timony for  overcoming,  and  more  than  overcoming, 
almost  any  antecedent  improbability  in  the  thing 
reported. 

**  The  conviction  produced  by  testimony,**  saja 
Bishop  Young,  <*  is  capable  of  being  carried  mueh 
higher  tlian  the  conviction  produced  by  experience: 
and  the  reason  is  this,  be^uise  there  may  be  ooo- 
current  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  one  individual 
Cut;  whereas  there  can  be  no  concurrent  experi- 
ments with  regard  to  an  individual  experiment 
There  may,  indeed,  be  anahgouM  experiments,  in 
the  same  maimer  as  there  may  be  analogous  teiti- 
monies;  but,  in  any  course  of  nature,  there  is  but 
one  continued  series  of  events:  whereas  in  testi- 
mony, since  the  same  event  may  be  observed  by 
difTerent  witnesses,  their  concurrence  is  capable  of 
producing  a  conviction  more  cogent  than  any  thai 
is  derived  from  any  other  species  of  events  la  the 
course  of  nature.  In  material  phenomena  the 
probability  of  an  expected  e\'ent  arises  solely  from 
analogous  experiments  made  previous  to  the  event; 
and  this  probability  admits  of  indefinite  increase 
from  the  unlimited  increase  of  the  number  of  theae 
previous  experiments.  The  credibility  of  a  witness 
likewise  arises  from  our  experience  of  the  veracity 
of  previous  witnesses  in  similar  cases,  and  admito 
of  unlimited  increase  according  to  the  number  of 
the  previous  witnesses.  But  there  is  another  source 
of  the  increase  of  testimony,  likewise  unlimited, 
derived  from  the  number  of  concurrent  witnesses. 
The  evidence  of  testimony,  therefore,  admitting  of 
unlimited  increase  on  two  difierent  accounts,  and 
the  physical  probability  admitting  only  of  one  of 
them,  the  former  is  capable  of  inUefiiJtely  sur- 
passing the  latter.** 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
CHiristian  miracles,  the  truth  of  the  fieicts,  varying 
as  they  do  from  our  ordinary  experience,  is  fiir  more 
credible  than  the  falsehood  of  a  testimony  to  cir- 
cumstanced as  that  by  which  they  are  attested; 
because  of  the  former  strange  phenomena — the 
miracles  —  a  reasonable  known  cause  may  be  as- 
signed adequate  to  the  eflect  —  namely,  the  will  of 
God  producing  them  to  accredit  a  revdation  that 
seems  not  unworthy  of  Him ;  whereas  of  the  latter 
—  the  falsehood  of  such  testimony  —  no  adequate 
cause  whatever  can  be  assigned,  or  reasonably  con- 
jectured. 

So  manifest,  indeed,  is  this  inherent  power  of 
teBtimony  to  overcome  antecedent  improbabiUtaet, 
that  Hume  is  obliged  to  allow  that  testimony  may 
lA  so  cfroumstanced  as  to  require  us  to  beUeve,  in 
some  cases,  the  occurrence  of  things  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  general  experience;  but  he  preteuds  to 
show  that  testimony  to  such  facts  when  conneded 
with  religion  can  never  be  so  circumstanced.  The 
reasons  for  this  paradoxical  exception  are  partly 
general  remarks  upon  the  proneness  of  nneo  to 
believe  in  portents  and  prodigies;  upon  the  temp* 
tations  to  the  indulgence  of  pride,  vanity,  ambttioo, 
and  such  like  passions  which  the  hrnnan  ndnd  is 
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tAjfid  to  in  religious  matters,  aiid  the  strange 
mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  knavery,  sincerity  and 
cnft,  that  is  to  be  found  in  fanatics,  and  partly 
pirticular  instances  of  confessedly  false  miraclM 
that  seem  to  be  supported  by  an  astonishing  weight 
of  evidence  —  such  as  those  alleged  to  have  been 
vrooght  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb4  Paris. 

But  (1)  little  weight  can  be  attached  to  such 
general  reflections,  m  discrediting  any  particular 
body  of  evidence,  until  it  can  be  shown  in  detail 
that  they  apply  to  the  special  circumstances  of  that 
particular  body  of  evidence.  In  reality,  most  of 
hb  general  objections  are,  at  bottom,  objections  to 
human  testimony  itself — L  e.  objections  to  the 
medium  by  which  alone  we  can  know  what  is  called 
(be  genend  experience  of  mankind,  from  which 
general  experience  it  is  that  the  only  considerable 
objection  to  miracles  arises.  Thus,  by  general 
reflections  upon  the  proverbial  fiUiciousness  of 
'^travellera*  stories**  we  might  discredit  all  ante- 
cedently improliable  relations  of  the  mannen  or 
physical  peculiarities  of  foreign  lands.  By  general 
reflections  upon  the  illusions,  and  m-en  temptations 
to  fraud,  under  which  scientific  obsen-ers  labor, 
we  might  discredit  all  scientific  observations.  By 
geoenl  reflections  upon  the  way  in  which  supine 
oedulity,  and  passion,  and  party-interest  have  dis- 
colored civil  history,  we  might  discredit  all  ante- 
cedently improhable  events  in  ci\'il  history  —  such 
as  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  ad\-entures  of 
the  Buonaparte  &mily,  or  the  story  of  the  late 
matiny  in  India.  (3  )  The  same  exp?rlence  which 
informs  us  that  credulity,  enthusiasm,  craft,  and  a 
mixture  of  these,  hsL\e  produced  many  false  relig- 
ions  and  fidse  stories  of  miracles,  informs  us  also 
what  tort  of  religions,  and  what  tort  of  legends, 
these  causes  have  produced,  and  are  likely  to  pro- 
dooe;  and,  i^  upon  a  comparison  of  the  Christian 
reli;poo  and  miracles  with  these  products  of  human 
weakness  or  cunning,  there  appear  specific  dlfibr- 
enees  between  the  two,  unaccountable  on  the  by- 
potliesis  of  a  common  origin,  this  not  only  dimin- 
ishes the  presrmiption  of  a  common  origin,  but 
raises  a  distinct  presumption  the  other  way  —a 
presomptioo  stiong  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
aoeuraey  of  our  inducticm.  Remarkable  specific 
dii&rences  of  this  kind  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Christian  apolpgista  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  the 
religion  —  the  nature  of  the  miracles  —  and  the 
dreumstances  of  the  evidence  by  which  they  are 
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Of  the  first  kind  are,  for  uistance,  those  assigned 
by  Warburtoo,  in  his  Divine  Legation;  and  by 
Axefabp.  Whately,  in  his  Ktsayt  on  the  PecuU^ri- 
ties  of  the  Chrlii^n  Religion^  and  on  Ronuuiitm, 

Didcrenoes  of  the  second  and  thhxl  kind  are 
largely  aasigned  by  almost  every  writer  on  Chris- 
tisa  evidences.  We  refer,  specially,  for  samplers 
sske,  to  Leslie's  Short  Method  mtk  the  Deittt— to 
Bishop  Douglas's  Criieriun^  in  which  be  fully  ex- 
snuoes  the  pretended  parallel  of  the  cures  at  the 
tomb  of  Abb^  Paris  —  and  to  Paley*s  Ecidencet^ 
which  may  be  most  profitably  consulted  in  the  late 
•ditioa  b>  Archbp.  Whately. 

O^er  and  above  th«  direct  testimony  of  human 
witnesses  to  the  Uible-miracles,  we  ha^-e  also  what 
may  be  called  the  indirect  testimony  of  events  con- 
firming the  former,  and  raising  a  distinct  presump- 
tioo  thai  some  such  miraeks  must  have  been 
vn^ght  Thus,  for  wrample,  we  know,  by  a  copi- 
tm  wdmdtioeit  that,  in  no  nation  of  the  andent 
•odd,  and  in  no  nation  of  the  modem  worid 


nnaequaintcd  with  the  Jewish  or  Christian  revela* 
tion,  has  the  knowledge  of  tlie  one  true  God  as 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  worid,  and  the 
public  worship  of  Him,  been  kept  up  by  the  mere 
light  of  nature,  or  formed  the  groundwork  of  such 
religions  as  men  have  devised  for  themselves.  Yet 
we  do  find  that,  in  the  Jewish  people,  though  no 
way  distinguished  above  othera  by  mental  power  or 
high  civilization,  and  with  as  strong  natural  ten- 
dencies to  idolatry  as  others,  this  knowledge  and 
worship  was  kept  up  fh>m  a  very  eariy  pex\od  o( 
their  history,  and,  according  to  their  uniform  his- 
torical tradition,  kept  up  by  revelation  attested  by 
undeniable  miraides. 

Again,  the  existence  of  the  Christian  religion,  as 
the  belief  of  the  most  considerable  and  intelligent 
part  of  the  world,  in  an  undisputed  fact;  and  it  is 
also  certain  that  this  religion  originated  (as  fru*  as 
human  means  are  concerned)  with  a  handful  of 
Jewish  peasants,  who  went  about  preaching  —  on 
the  very  spot  where  Jesus  was  crucified  —  that  He 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  had  been  seen  by,  and 
bad  conversed  with  them,  und  afterwards  ascended 
into  heaven.  This  miracle,  attested  by  them  as 
eye  witnesses,  was  the  very  ground  and  foundation 
of  the  religion  which  they  preached,  and  it  was 
plainly  one  so  circumstanced  that,  if  it  had  been 
fiUse,  it  could  easi^  haxe  been  proved  to  be  false. 
Yet,  though  the  preachers  of  it  were  everywhere 
persecuted,  they  had  gathered,  before  they  died, 
large  churches  in  the  country  where  the  facts  were 
best  known,  and  through  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  Italy;  and  these  churches,  notwithstanding  the 
severest  persecutions,  went  on  increasing  till,  in 
about  300  years  after,  this  religion  —  >.  e.  a  re- 
ligion whidi  taught  the  worship  of  a  Jewish 
peiisant  who  had  been  ignominioitsly  executed  as 
a  malefactor  —  became  the  established  religion  ot 
the  Roman  empire,  and  has  ever  since  continued 
to  be  the  pre\-ailing  religion  of  the  cirilized  work!. 

It  would  phiinly  be  impossible,  in  such  an  article 
as  this,  to  enumOTate  all  the  various  lines  of  con- 
firmation — from  the  prophecies,  from  the  morality, 
from  the  structure  of  the  Bible,  fVom  the  state  of 
the  worid  before  and  after  Christ,  etc.  —  which  aU 
convetge  to  the  same  conclusion.  But  it  will  be 
manifi»t  that  almost  all  of  them  are  drawn  ulti- 
mately from  the  analogy  of  experience,  and  that 
the  conclusion  to  whic^  they  tend  cannot  be  re- 
jected without  holding  something  contrary  to  the 
analogies  of  experience  from  which  they  are  drawn. 
For,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  (^wbelieving 
one  thing  necessarily  invoh-es  btUexing  itt  contra^ 
dictory. 

It  is  manifest  that,  if  the  mhiiculous  fiusts  of 
Christianity  did  not  really  occur,  the  stories  about 
them  must  have  originated  either  in  fhiud,  or  in 
fiuicy.  The  coarse  explanation  of  them  by  the 
hypotljesis  of  unlimited  fhiud,  has  been  generally 
abandoned  in  modem  times:  but,  in  Germany 
especially,  many  persons  of  great  acuteness  have 
kmg  labored  to  account  for  them  by  referring  them 
to  foncy.  Of  these  there  have  been  two  principal 
schools — the  Naturalitttc^  and  the  Mythic. 

1.  The  Naturalists  suppose  the  miracles  to  have 
been  natural  events,  more  or  less  unusual,  Uiat  were 
mistaken  for  miracles,  through  ignorance  or  enthu- 
siastic excitement  But  the  result  of  their  bbora 
in  detail  has  been  (as  Strauss  has  shown  in  his 
X.e6en  Jetu)  to  tum  the  New  Testament,  as  inter- 
preted by  them,  into  a  narrative  for  lees  credible 
than  any  narrative  of  miradsi  could  be:  jut  as  a 
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norel,  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  surprising  nmiural 
events  crowded  into  a  few  days,  is  l*ss  consistent 
with  its  own  data  than  a  tale  of  genii  and  en- 
chanters. "  Some  infidels,"  says  Archbishop 
Whately,  **  have  labored  to  pro\'e,  concerning  tome 
one  of  our  Lord's  miracles  that  it  might  have  been 
the  result  of  an  accidental  conjuncture  of  natural 
circumstances ;  and  they  endeavor  to  prove  the  same 
concerning  another^  and  so  on;  and  thence  infer 
that  aU  of  them,  occurring  as  a  series,  might  have 
been  so.  They  might  argue,  in  like  manner,  that, 
because  it  is  not  very  improbable  one  may  throw 
sixes  in  any  one  out  of  an  hmidred  throws,  there- 
fore it  is  no  more  improl)able  that  one  may  throw 
sixes  a  hundred  times  running.'*  The  truth  is,  that 
everything  that  is  improbable  in  the  mere  physical 
tii'angenets  of  miracles  appliea  to  such  a  series  of 
odd  events  as  these  explanations  assume;  while  the 
h}'pothesi8  of  their  non-miraculous  character  de- 
prives us  of  the  means  of  accounting  for  them  by 
the  extraordinary  interposition  of  the  Deity.  These 
and  other  objections  to  the  thorough-going  applica- 
tion of  the  naturalistic  method,  led  to  the  substitu- 
tion in  its  place  of 

2.  llie  Mythic  theory  —  which  suppoees  the 
N.  T.  Scripture-narratives  to  have  beeai  legends, 
not  stating  the  grounds  of  men's  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity, but  springing  out  of  that  belief,  and  em- 
bodying the  idea  of  what  Jesus,  if  he  were  the 
Messiah,  must  have  heea  conceived  to  have  done 
in  order  to  fulfill  that  character,  and  was  therefore 
supposed  to  have  done.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this 
leaves  the  origin  of  the  belief,  that  a  man  who  did 
not/ulfiU  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  in  any  one  re- 
markable particuhir,  toas  the  Messiah  —  wholly  un- 
accounted for.  It  begins  with  assuming  that  a 
person  of  mean  condition,  who  was  publicly  executed 
as  a  malefactor,  and  who  wrought  no  miracles,  was 
so  earnestly  believed  to  be  their  Messiah  by  a  great 
multitude  of  Jews,  who  expected  a  Messiah  that 
vxu  to  work  miracles,  aud  was  not  to  die,  but  to 
be  a  great  conquering  prince,  that  they  modified 
their  whole  religion,  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up,  into  accordance  with  that  new  belief,  and  im- 
agined a  whole  cycle  of  legends  to  emlody  their 
idea,  and  brought  the  whole  civilized  worid  ulti- 
mately to  accept  thehr  system.  It  is  obvious,  also, 
that  all  the  arguments  for  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.  bring 
them  up  to  a  date  when  the  memory  of  Christ's 
real  history  was  so  recent,  as  to  make  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  set  of  mere  legends  in  its  pbce  utteriy 
incredible;  and  it  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  grarity, 
simplicity,  historical  decorum,  and  consistency  with 
what  we  know  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in 
which  the  events  are  said  to  have  ocourred,  ob- 
servable in  the  narratives  of  the  N.  T.,  make  it 
impossible  reasonably  to  accept  them  as  mere  myUis. 
The  same  appears  from  a  comparison  of  them  with 
the  style  of  wriUngs  really  mythic  —  as  the  Gospels 
of  the  infancy,  of  Nicodemus,  etc.  —  and  with 
heathen  or  Mohammedan  legends;  and  from  the 
omission  of  matters  which  a  mythic  fancy  would 
certainly  have  fiistened  on.  Thus,  though  John 
Baptist  was  typified  by  Elijah,  the  great  wonder- 
worker of  the  Old  Testament,  there  are  no  miracles 
ascribed  to  John  Baptist.  There  are  no  miracles 
•scribed  to  Jesus  during  his  infimoy  and  youth. 
rbere  is  no  description  of  his  personal  appearance; 
no  acoDtmt  of  his  adventmet  in  the  world  of  spirits; 
DO  mfandes  ascribed  to  the  Yiigin  Bfary,  and  very 
attle  aaid  $boai  her  at  all;  no  aoooant  of  tba 
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martyrdom  of  any  Apostle,  but  of  one,  and  that 
gi\'en  in  the  driest  manner,  etc — and  ao  in  a 
hundred  other  particulars. 

It  is  obsen'able  that,  in  the  eariy  ages,  the  fad 
that  extraordinary  miracles  were  wrought  by  Jesus 
and  his  Apostles,  does  not  seem  to  liave  been  gen- 
erally denied  by  the  opponents  of  Christianity. 
They  seem  always  to  have  preferred  adopting  the 
expedient  of  ascribing  them  to  art,  magic,  and  the 
power  of  evil  spirits.  This  we  learn  from  the  N.  T. 
itself;  from  such  Jewish  writings  as  the  iSrfAtr 
Toidoth  Jeshu;  fVom  the  Fragments  of  Celsos, 
Porphyry,  Hierocles,  Julian,  etc.,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  from  the  popular  objections  which 
the  ancient  (liristian  Apologittts  felt  themsrires 
concerned  to  grapple  with.  We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose, however,  tliat  this  would  have  been  a  solution 
which,  even  in  those  days,  would  have  been  nat- 
urally preferred  to  a  denial  of  the  facts,  if  the  facts 
could  have  been  plausibly  denied.  On  the  contrary 
it  ¥ras  pUinly,  even  then,  a  forced  and  improbalJe 
solution  of  tueh  miracles.  For  man  did  not  com- 
monly ascribe  to  magic  or  evil  demons  an  tmlimtttd 
power,  any  more  than  we  ascribe  an  unlimited 
power  to  mesmerism,  imagination,  and  the  occult 
and  irregukir  forces  of  nature.  We  know  that  in 
two  instances,  in  tlie  Gospel  narrative  —  tlie  cure 
of  the  man  bom  blind  and  the  Resurrection  —  the 
Jewish  priests  were  unable  to  pretend  such  a  solu- 
tion, and  were  Anxen  to  maintain  unsuccessfully 
a  charge  of  fraud ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
Christian  miracles  were,  in  almost  all  respecti,  so 
utteriy  unlike  those  of  any  pretended  instances  of 
magical  wondera,  that  the  Apologists  have  little 
difficulty  in  refuting  this  plea.  This  they  do  gen- 
erally fh>m  tlie  following  considerations. 

(I.)  The  greatness,  number,  completeness,  and 
publicity  of  the  miracles.  (2.)  The  natural  bene- 
ficial tendency  of  the  doctrine  they  attested.  (3.) 
The  connection  of  them  with  a  whole  scheme  of 
revektion  extending  from  the  first  origin  of  the 
human  race  to  the  time  of  Christ 

It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the  circumstance 
that  the  worid  was,  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles, 
full  of  Thaumaturgbts,  in  the  shape  cf  exorcists, 
magicians,  ghost-seers,  etc.,  is  a  strong  presumptioD 
that,  in  onler  to  command  any  special  attentioo 
and  gain  any  krge  and  permanent  success,  the 
Apostles  and  their  followers  must  have  exhibited 
works  quite  different  from  any  wonders  which  people 
had  been  accustomed  to  see.  This  presumption  is 
confirmed  by  what  we  read,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  concerning  the  efTect  produced  upon  the 
Samaritans  by  Philip  the  Evangelist  in  oppoaitioii 
to  the  prestiges  of  Simon  Magus. 

This  e\'asion  of  the  force  of  the  Christian  mira- 
cles, by  referring  them  to  the  power  of  evil  sfdrits. 
has  seldom  been  seriously  recurred  to  in  modem 
times;  but  the  English  infidels  of  the  last  century 
employed  It  as  a  kind  of  orgvmenfum  nd  kominem, 
to  tease  and  embarrass  Uieir  oppon^ts^contending 
that,  as  the  Bible  speaks  of  **  lying  wonders  **  of 
Antichrist,  and  relates  a  long  contest  of  apparent 
miracles  between  Moses  and  the  Egyptian  aosgiciana, 
Christians  could  not  on  their  iwm  ptincijJeii^  have 
any  certainty  that  miracles  were  not  wrought  bj 
evil  spirits. 

In  answer  to  this,  some  dirines  (as  Bishop  Fleet- 
wood in  his  Dinhgvet  en  Miraetes)  ha\'e  endeavored 
to  establish  a  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  woria 
thsmsdves,  between  the  seeming  miracles  within 
the  Kseh  of  intermediate  qrfrits,  —  and  the  friit 
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^  wiiicfa  cMi  only  be  wrought  by  God  —  and 
oUkii  (m  Bekker,  in  hU  curious  work  Le  Monde 
EMkoM^y  and  Fanner,  in  his  Cau  of  the  De- 
mmuaa)  hxn  entirely  denied  the  power  of  inter- 
mediate spirits  to  interiere  with  the  course  of  nature. 
But  without  entering  into  these  questionsj  it  is 
nifieieot  to  observe  — 

(1.)  That  the  light  of  nature  gives  us  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  are  any  evil  spirits  baring 
power  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  nature  at  all. 

(2.)  That  it  shows  us  that,  if  there  be,  they  are 
eoBtfamally  controlled  from  exercising  any  such 
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(3.)  That  the  records  we  are  supposed  to  have 
of  sodi  an  exercise  in  the  Bible,  show  us  the  power 
there  spoken  of,  as  exerted  completely  under  the 
cootrol  of  God,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  evident  to  all  candid  observers  where  the  ad- 
viBtage  lay,  and  to  secure  all  well-disposed  and 
msomUe  persons  from  any  mistake  in  the  matter. 

(4.)  That  the  circumstances  allied  by  the  early 
Christian  Apologists— the  number,  greatness,  bonefr- 
eenoe,  sod  variety  of  the  Bible  miracles  —  their 
coBoeciion  with  prophecy  and  a  long  scheme  of 
thii^  extending  from  the  creation  down  —  the 
chaiaeter  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles — and  the 
uaoifist  tendency  of  the  Christian  religion  to  serve 
the  cause  of  tnith  and  virtue  —  make  it  as  incredible 
tkst  the  mirsdes  attesting  it  sboukl  have  been 
vroui^t  by  evil  beings,  as  it  is  that  the  order  of 
■stme  should  proceed  from  such  beings.  For,  as 
«e  fsaihtr  the  character  of  the  Creator  from  his 
wwks,  and  the  moral  instincts  which  He  has  given 
OS ;  so  we  gather  the  character  of  the  author  of 
lerebtKNi  from  his  works,  and  from  the  drift  and 
tendency  of  that  re%dation  itself.  This  bst  point 
is  sooiettmet  shortly  and  unguardedly  expressed  by 
Ajing,  that  *'  the  doctrine  proves  the  miracles:  ** 
the  wwming  of  which  is  not  that  the  particular 
doctrines  which  roirades  attest  must  first  be  proved 
t»  be  true  aliumdt^  before  we  can  believe  that  any 
soeb  works  were  wrought  —  (which  would,  mani- 
foAjf  be  making  the  miracles  no  aftestaiion  at  all) 
—  bat  the  meaning  is  that  the  whole  body  of  doe- 
trine  in  eonneetion  with  which  the  miracles  are 
sSeged,  and  its  tendency,  if  it  were  dirinely  re- 
vcskd,  to  answer  risible  good  aids,  nmkes  it  reaaon- 
sUe  to  think  that  the  miracles  by  which  it  is  at- 
teitsd  were,  if  they  were  wrought  at  all,  wrought 
bjGod. 

Pirtaeular  theories  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
isindes  have  been  wrought  are  matters  rather 
carwos  than  practically  useful.  In  all  such  cases 
«e  most  bear  in  mind  the  great  maxim  Subtilitas 

NaTURX  LOSCOK  8tn*ERAT  SUDTIUTATRai  MkN- 

nsHcMAS^B.  Malebranche  regarded  the  Deity 
SI  the  sofe  agent  In  nature,  acting  alwa)*8  by  gett- 
trtU  Liia ;  but  be  conceived  those  general  laws  to 
eootaia  the  original  prorision  that  the  manner  of 
the  Divine  aeiing  should  modify  itseK,  under  certain 
eoaditions,  aeeonling  to  the  particidar  volitions  of 
fails  inlelligenees.  Henoe,  he  expklned  m<in*s 
ippsfcni  power  over  externsl  nature;  and  hence 
■in  he  regarded  miracles  as  the  result  of  particuhu* 
vafitioQs  of  angels,  empkyed  by  the  Deity  in  the 
pwcRUKnt  of  the  worid.  This  was  called  the 
•Titca  of  occntioHnl  eauset. 

The  system  of  Clarke  allowed  a  proper  real, 
Oench  timited,  effideney  to  the  wills  of  inferior 
Ji^dfigsMces,  bat  denied  any  true  powen  to  matter. 
Hiaee  be  refared  the  phenomena  of  the  course  of 
immediately  to  the  wiU  of  God  u 
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their  cause;  making  the  distinction  between  natural 
events  and  mirades  to  consist  in  this,  that  the 
former  happen  according  to  what  is,  relatively  to 
us,  God's  tuual  way  of  working,  and  the  latter 
according  to  his  unusual  way  of  working. 

Some  find  it  easier  to  concdve  of  mirades  as  not 
really  taking  phice  in  the  external  order  of  nature, 
but  in  the  impressions  made  by  it  upon  our  minds. 
Others  deny  that  there  is,  in  any  mimcle,  the  pro- 
duction of  anj-thing  new  or  the  alteration  of  any 
natural  power;  and  maintain  that  mirades  are  pro- 
duced soldy  by  the  intendfyiny  of  known  natural 
powers  already  in  existence. 

It  is  plain  that  these  various  h}'pothe8es  are 
merdy  ways  in  which  difierent  minds  find  it  more 
or  less  easy  io  conceive  the  mode  in  which  mirades 
may  have  been  wrought. 

Another  question  more  curious  than  practical,  is 
that  respecting  the  precise  period  when  mirades 
ceased  in  the  Christian  Chureh.  It  is  phun,  that, 
whenever  they  ceased  in  point  of  fact,  they  ceased 
relat'utly  to  ut  wherever  a  sufllcient  attestation  of 
them  to  our  faith  fiiils  to  be  supplied. 

It  is  quite  true,  indeed,  that  a  real  mirade,  and 
one  sufficiently  marked  out  to  the  spectators  as  a 
real  miracle,  may  be  so  imperfectly  reported  to  us, 
as  that,  if  we  have  only  that  imperfect  report,  there 
may  be  little  to  show  condusivdy  its  miraculous 
character;  and  that,  therefore,  in  r^ecting  accounts 
of  mirades  so  dreumstanced,  we  may  possibly  be 
rejecting  accounts  of  what  were  real  mirades.  But 
tliift  is  an  inconvenience  attending  pt-obable  evidence 
from  its  very  nature.  In  rejecting  the  improbable 
testimony  of  the  most  mendacious  of  witnesses,  we 
may,  almost  always,  be  rejecting  something  which 
is  really  true.  But  this  would  be  a  poor  reasoji 
for  acting  on  the  testimony  of  a  notorious  liar  to  a 
story  antecedently  improbable.  The  narrowness 
and  imperfection  of  the  human  mind  is  such  that 
our  wisest  and  most  prudent  calculations  are  con- 
tinually baffled  by  unexpected  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances, upon  which  we  could  not  have  reason- 
ably reckoned.  But  this  is  no  good  ground  for  not 
acting  upon  the  calculations  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence; because,  after  all,  such  caknUations  are  in 
the  long  run  our  surest  guides. 

It  is  quite  true,  also,  tliat  several  of  the  Scripture 
miracles  are  so  cireumstanced,  that  if  the  reports 
we  have  of  them  stood  alone,  and  came  down  to  us 
only  by  the  channd  of  orduiary  history,  we  should 
be  without  adequate  eridence  of  their  minicubus 
character;  and  therefure  those  particular  mirades 
are  not  to  us  (though  they  doubtless  were  to  the 
original  spectators,  who  could  mark  all  the  circuni  • 
stances),  by  themadt-es  and  taken  alone,  tiffnnl — 
or  proper  evidences  of  reveUtion.  But,  then,  they 
may  be  very  proper  objects  of  faith,  though  not  thie 
grounds  of  it.  For  (1.)  these  incidents  are  really 
reported  to  us  as  parts  of  a  course  of  things  which 
we  have  good  eridence  for  bdio'ing  to  have  been 
miraculous;  and,  as  Bishop  Butler  justly  ol)serves, 
**  supposing  it  acknowledged,  that  oiv  Saviour  spent 
some  years  in  a  course  of  working  mirades,  there  is 
no  more  peculiar  presumption  worth  mentioning., 
against  his  baring  exerted  his  miraculous  powers 
in  a  certain  degree  greater,  than  in  a  certain  degree 
less;  in  one  or  two  more  instances,  than  in  one  or 
two  fewer:  in  this,  than  in  another  manner."  And 
(2.)  these  inddents  are  reported  to  us  by  writers 
whom  we  have  good  reasons  for  belie\-ing  to  have 
been,  not  ordinary  historians,  but  persons  spedallj 
assisted  by  the  Cttrine  Spuit,  for  the  purpose  ^ 
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giving  a  ooirect  aoooont  of  the  miniftiy  of  our  Lord 
«nd  his  Apostlet. 

In  the  case  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  we  most 
be  carerul  to  distinguish  the  pariicular  occawms 
upon  which  they  were  wrought,  Ax>m  their  general 
purpoie  and  design;  yet  not  so  as  to  overlook  the 
connection  between  these  two  things. 

There  are  but  few  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture 
of  which  the  whole  character  was  merely  evidential 

—  few,  that  is,  that  were  merely  displays  of  a  super- 
natural power  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attesting 
a  Divine  Revelation.  Of  this  chanwter  were  the 
change  of  Moses*  rod  into  a  serpent  at  the  burning 
bush,  the  burning  bush  itself,  the  going  down 
of  the  shadow  upon  the  sun-dial  of  Ahas,  and  some 
others. 

In  general,  however,  the  miracles  recorded  in 
Scripture  have,  besides  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
affording  evidence  of  a  Divine  interposition,  some 
immediate  temporary  purposes  which  they  were 
apparently  wrought  to  serve  —  such  u  the  curing 
of  diseases,  the  feeding  of  the  hungry,  the  relief  of 
innocent,  or  the  punishment  of  guilty  persons. 
These  immediate  temporary  ends  are  not  without 
value  In  reference  to  the  ultimate  and  general  design 
of  miracles,  as  providing  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
revelation ;  because  they  give  a  moral  character  to 
the  works  wrought,  which  enables  them  to  display 
not  only  the  power,  but  the  other  attributes  of  the 
agent  performing  them.  And,  In  some  cases,  It 
would  appear  that  miraculous  works  of  a  particular 
kind  were  selected  as  emblematic  or  typical  of  some 
characteristic  of  the  revefaUion  which  they  were 
intended  to  attest  Thus,  e.  ^.,  the  cure  of  bodily 
diseases  not  only  indicated  the  general  benevolence 
of  the  Divine  Agent,  but  setms  sometimes  to  be 
referred  to  as  an  emblem  of  Christ's  power  to 
remove  the  disorden  of  the  souL  The  gift  of 
tongues  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  manifest 
the  univenality  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  by 
which  an  huiguages  were  consecrated  to  the  woi^ 
ship  of  God.  "Hie  casting  out  of  demons  was 
a  type  and  pledge  of  the  presence  of  a  Power  that 
was  ready  to  **  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,*'  in 
every  sense. 

In  this  point  of  view.  Christian  miracles  may  be 
fitly  regarded  as  spedment  of  a  Divine  Power,  al- 
leged to  be  present  —  specimens  so  cireumstanoed 
as  to  make  obvious,  and  bring  under  the  notice  of 
common  undentandings,  the  operations  of  a  Power 

—  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  which  was  really 
supernatural,  but  did  not,  in  its  moral  eflects, 
reveal  itself  externally  as  supernatural.  In  this 
sense,  they  seem  to  be  called  the  fmmifutatkm  or 
exhibitum  of  the  Spirit — outward  phenomena 
which  manifested  sensibly  his  presence  and  opera- 
tion in  the  Church :  and  the  record  of  these  mira- 
cles becomes  evidence  to  us  of  the  invisible  presence 
of  Christ  in  his  Chureh,  and  of  his  government  of 
It  through  all  ages;  though  that  presence  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  not  to  be  intmediately  distinguishable 
from  the  operation  of  known  moral  nu>ti\'es,  and 
tliat  government  is  carried  <mi  so  as  not  to  interrupt 
the  ordinary  course  of  things. 

In  the  case  of  the  Okl  Testament  miracles,  again, 
in  order  fully  to  understand  their  evidential  char- 
acter, we  must  consider  the  general  nature  and 
design  of  the  dispensation  with  which  they  were 
connected.  The  general  desipi  of  that  dispensa- 
tk)n  appears  to  have  been  to  keep  up  in  one  partic- 
ular race  a  knowledge  of  the  one  tnie  God,  and  of 
ke  promise  of  a  Messiah  in  whom  **  all  the  fiunilies 
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of  the  earth"  shouU  be  >«  blessed."  And  in  <mlci 
to  this  end,  it  appean  to  hare  been  necessaij  that, 
for  some  time,  God  should  hare  assumed  tiie  efaar> 
acter  of  the  kcal  Tutelary  Deity  and  Prince  of  that 
particuUr  people.  And  Anom  this  peculiar  rektaon 
in  which  He  stood  to  the  Jewish  people  (aptlj  caUed 
by  Josephns  a  Throcracy)  resulted  the  oeoeHity 
of  frequent  miracles,  to  manifest  and  make  semiblj 
perceptible  his  actual  presence  among  and  gorem- 
ment  over  them.  The  miracles,  therefim,  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  to  be  regarded  as  evidential  of  the 
theocratic  government;  and  this  again  is  to  be  eoo- 
ceived  of  as  subordinate  to  the  further  purpoae  of 
preparing  the  way  for  Christianity,  by  keeping  up 
in  the  worid  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God  ami  of 
his  promise  of  a  Redeemer.  In  this  view,  we  can 
readily  undentand  why  the  miraculoiu  adminiatea- 
tion  of  the  theocracy  was  withdrawn,  as  soon  as  the 
purpose  of  it  had  been  answered  by  working  deeply 
and  permanently  into  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  people 
the  two  great  lessons  which  it  was  intended  to 
teach  them ;  so  that  they  might  be  safely  lea  to  the 
ordinary  means  of  instruction,  until  the  publication 
of  a  fiesh  revektion  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
rendered  further  miracles  necessary  to  attest  their 
mission.  Upon  this  view  also  we  can  perceive  thai 
the  miracles  of  the  Okl  Testament,  upon  whaierer 
immediate  occasions  they  may  have  been  wrought, 
were  subordinate  (and,  in  general,  necessary)  to  the 
design  of  rendering  possible  the  establishment  in 
due  time  of  such  a  religion  as  the  Christian ;  and 
we  can  perceire  farther  that,  though  the  Jewish 
theocracy  implied  in  It  a  continual  series  of  mirades, 
yet  —  as  It  was  only  temporary  and  local  —  those 
miracles  did  not  vioUte  God's  general  purpoae  of 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the  world  by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature;  whereas  if  the  Chrbtian 
dispensation  — which  ispermmnent  and  tmsrereo/ — 
necessarily  implied  in  it  a  series  of  constant  miracles, 
that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  porposs 
of  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  worid  by 
those  ordinary  kws. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment miracles,  we  must  also  lonember  that  the 
whole  structure  of  the  Jewish  eoonomy  had  refers 
ence  to  the  peculiar  exigency  of  the  droumstanees 
of  a  people  imperfectly  civilised,  and  is  so  distanetlj 
describcNi  in  the  New  Testament,  as  dealing  with 
men  according  to  the  **  hardness  of  their  bMrts,** 
and  being  a  system  of  "  weak  and  beggarij  ele- 
ments," and  a  rudimentary  instruction  for  ^  ehU- 
dren"  who  were  in  the  condition  of  *«  slaves." 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  judge  of  the  probability 
of  the  miracles  wrought  in  support  of  that  economy 
(so  fer  as  the ybrms  under  which  they  were  wrought 
are  concerned)  as  if  those  miracles  were  immediately 
intended  for  ourselves.  We  are  not  Justified  in 
arguing  either  that  those  miracles  are  incredibls 
because  wrought  in  such  a  manner  u  that,  if 
addressed  to  us,  they  would  lower  om-  eonceptions 
of  the  Divine  Being;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
because  those  miracles  —  wrought  under  the  cir 
cumstances  of  the  Jewish  eoonomy  —  are  credible 
and  ought  to  be  bdieved,  then  is  therefore  no 
reason  lor  dejecting  against  stories  of  similar 
mincles  alleged  to  have  been  wrought  under  the 
quite  dififerent  circumstances  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensatkm. 

In  dealing  with  human  testimony,  it  may  bt 
further  needftd  to  notice  (though  vety  briefly)  some 
refined  subtilties  that  have  beoi  oecasionally  iatao^ 
duoed  into  this  diseussfam. 
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It  has  be«n  touietimcs  alleged  that  the  freedom 
if  the  human  will  it  a  drouiiwtaiice  which  renden 
^eiiaiwe  upon  the  itabilit j  of  hwe  in  the  case  of 
homan  eooduet  atterlj  precarioog.  **  In  arguing,** 
it  is  said,  *•  that  homan  beings  cannot  be  supposed 
Id  hare  acted  in  a  particular  way,  because  thai  would 
bvohne  a  violation  of  the  analogy  of  human  conduct, 
so  fiu-  as  it  has  been  obsenred  in  all  ages,  we  tacitly 
assume  that  the  human  mind  is  unalterably  deter- 
Biitied  by  fixed  laws,  in  the  same  way  as  material 
sabstanoea.  Bat  this  is  not  the  case  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  freedom  of  the  wilL  The  very 
notion  of  a  free  will  is  that  of  a  fiMsulty  which 
determines  it$tl/;  and  which  is  capable  of  choosing 
a  line  of  eooduet  quite  repugnant  to  the  influence 
of  any  motive,  however  strong.  There  is  therefore 
DO  reason  for  expecting  that  the  operations  of 
koman  volitkm  will  be  conformable  throughout  to 
any  fixed  rule  or  analogy  whatever.*" 

In  reply  to  this  fiuvsought  and  barren  refinement, 
we  may  obeeme  —  1.  That,  if  it  be  worth  anything, 
it  is  an  ol^leetion  not  merely  against  the  fiwce  of 
human  tertimony  in  leligiotis  matters,  but  against 
kmnan  tcrtimony  in  general,  and,  indeed,  against 
al  cakttlations  of  probability  in  respect  of  human 
eondnet  wttatsoerer.      2.  That  we  have  abeady 
shovn  that,  even  in  respect  of  material  phenomena, 
our  practical  measure  of  probability  is  not  derived 
from  any  setentific  axioms  about  cmue  and  efect, 
or  anteoedenta  and  consequences,  but  simply  from 
the  fikeness  or  unlikeness  of  one  thing  to  another; 
and  therefore,  not  being  deduced  ftom  premises 
vhieh  aamme  ammtitff^  cannot  be  shaken  by  the 
denial  of  causality  in  a  partlcuUr  case.    8.  That  the 
thing  to  be  aeeoonted  for,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
bkity  of  the  testimony  for  Christian  miracles,  is 
not  aeeoonted  for  by  any  such  capricious  principle 
ss  the  arbitrary  fireedom  of  the  human  wiU;  because 
the  thing  to  be  accounted  for  \m  the  agreement  of 
a  Boniber  of  witoeases  in  a  folsehood,  for  the  propa- 
f;atiQo  of  which  they  eould  have  no  intelligible  iiw 
dneemeot.    Kow,  if  we  suppose  a  mtmber  of  inde- 
pendent witnesses  to  have  determined  themselves 
by  ntiooal  motives,  then,  under  the  circumstances 
sf  this  particular  faistance,  their  agreement  in  a 
frae  stocy  is  sufficiently  accounted  for.    But,  if  we 
■appose  them  to  have  each  determined  thenoselves 
by  mere  whim  and  caprice,  then  their  agreement 
b  the  same  fobe  story  is  not  accounted  for  at  all 
The  eonenneoce  of  such  a  number  of  chance*  is 
Btteily  incredible.     4.  And  finally  we  remark  that 
BO  sober  maintainen  of  the  freedom  of  the  human 
w31  daiffl  for  it  any  such  unlimited  power  of  self- 
delenninatkNi  as  this  otgection  suppoeea.   The  free- 
dom of  the  human  will  exhibiU  itself  either  hi 
eases  where  there  is  no  motive  for  selecting  one 
rrther  than  another  among  many  possible  courses 
«f  action  that  lie  before  us  —  in  which  cases  it  is  to 
be  observed  thai  there  is  nothing  nnoral  in  its  eleo- 
tioBs  whatsoever;  —  or  in  eases  in  which  there  is  a 
cooffiet  of  motives,  and,  e.  ^.,  passion  and  appetite, 
or  costom  or  temporal  interest,  draw  us  one  way, 
sad  reason  or  eonseienee  another.     In  these  faUter 
cMes  the  maintainers  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
eoatend  that,  under  certain  limits,  we  can  deter- 
ariae  outselfes  (not  by  no  motive  at  all,  but)  by 
olftsr  of  tho  motives  actually  operating  upon  our 
triads.    Now  His  manifest  that  if;  in  the  eass  of 
«he  witnesses  to  Christisnity,  we  can  show  that 
fteks  was  a  ease  of  a  conflict  of  motives  (as  it 
thsriy  mw),  and  can  show.  Anther,  that  their  oon- 
inet  is  ineoosistent  with  one  set  of  motives,  the 
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reasonable  inference  is  that  they  determined  them 
selves,  hi  point  of  fret,  by  the  other.  Thus,  thongh 
ia  the  case  of  a  man  strongly  tried  by  a  conflict  of 
motives,  we  might  not,  even  with  the  fullest  knowl> 
edge  of  his  character  and  circumstances,  have  been 
aUe  to  predict  beforehand  how  he  would  act,  that 
would  be  no  reason  for  denying  that,  after  we  bad 
come  to  know  how  he  did  act,  we  could  tell  by 
what  motives  he  had  determined  himself  in  choos- 
ing that  particular  line  of  conduct. 

It  has  been  often  made  a  topic  of  complaint 
against  Hume  that,  in  dealing  with  testimony  as  a 
inedium  for  proving  miracles,  he  has  resolved  its 
force  entirely  into  our  experience  of  its  veracity, 
and  omitted  to  notice  that,  antecedently  to  all  ex- 
perience, we  are  predisposed  to  give  it  credit  by  a 
kind  of  natural  instinct.  But,  however  metaphys- 
ically erroneous  Hume's  analysis  of  our  belief  in 
testimony  may  have  been,  it  is  doubtfiil  whether, 
in  this  particuUr  question,  such  a  mistake  is  of  any 
great  practical  importance.  Our  original  predis- 
position is  doubtless  (whether  instinctive  or  not) 
a  predisposition  to  believe  all  testimony  indiscrimi» 
nately :  but  this  is  so  completely  checked,  modified, 
and  controlled,  in  after-life,  by  experience  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  testimony  can  be  safely 
relied  upon,  and  of  those  in  which  it  is  apt  to  mis- 
lead us,  tltot,  practically,  our  experience  in  these 
reelects  may  be  taken  as  a  not  unfiiir  measure  of 
its  value  as  rational  evidence.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that,  while  Hume  has  omitted  this  origi- 
nal instinct  of  belief  in  testimony,  as  an  element  in 
his  calcubitions,  he  has  also  omitted  to  take  into 
account,  on  the  other  side,  any  original  inntinctwe 
belief  in  the  constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or 
expectation  that  our  future  experiences  will  resem- 
ble our  past  ones.  In  reality,  he  seems  to  have 
resolved  both  these  principles  into  the  mere  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  And,  however  theoretically  erroneous 
he  may  have  been  in  this,  still  it  seems  manifest 
that,  by  nuUdng  the  same  mistake  on  both  sides, 
he  has  made  one  error  compensate  another;  and  so 
—  as  for  as  Uiis  branch  of  the  argument  is  con- 
cerned —  brought  out  a  practically  correct  result. 
As  we  can  only  learn  by  various  and  repeated  ex- 
periences under  what  circumstances  we  can  safely 
trust  our  expectation  of  the  recurrence  of  apparently 
similar  phenomena,  that  expectation,  being  thus 
continusJly  cheeked  and  controlled,  modifies  itself 
into  accordanoe  with  its  rule,  and  ceases  to  spring 
at  all  where  it  would  be  manifestly  at  variance  with 
its  director.  And  the  same  would  seem  to  be  the 
case  with  our  belief  in  testimony. 

The  argument,  indeed,  in  Hume's  celebrated 
Eteay  on  AfiracleSj  was  very  for  from  being  a  new 
one.  It  had,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  has  pointed  out, 
been  distinctly  indicated  by  South  in  his  sermon  on 
the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas;  and  there  is  a  re- 
markable statement  of  much  the  same  argument 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Woolston's  Advocate,  in 
Sheilock*s  Trial  of  the  Witnette*.  The  restate- 
ment of  it,  however,  by  a  persoo  of  Hume*s  abilities, 
was  of  service  in  putting  men  upon  a  more  accu- 
rate eiamination  of  the  true  nature  and  measure 
of  probability;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Hume's 
bokl  statement  of  his  unbounded  skepticism  had, 
as  he  contended  it  woukl  have,  many  useful  restjts 
in  BtimubUng  inquiries  that  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  suggested  to  thoughtful  men,  or,  at  least, 
not  prosecuted  with  sufiSdent  seal  and  patience. 

Bishop  Butler  seems  to  have  been  ^-ery  sensible 
of  the  imperfect  state,  in  his  own  time,  of  the  k)d<* 
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tt  Probability;  and,  though  he  appears  to  hare 
ibnned  a  more  accurate  conception  of  it  than  the 
Scotch  school  of  Philosophers  who  succeeded  and 
undertook  to  refute  Hume,  yet  there  is  one  passage 
in  which  we  may  perhaps  detect  a  misconception 
of  tiie  subject  in  tlie  pages  of  eren  this  great  writer. 

"There  is,"  he  observes,  "a  very  strong  pre- 
iumption  against  common  speculative  truths,  and 
agaifut  the  tnost  ordinary  factSy  before  the  proof 
of  them,  which  yet  is  overcome  by  alnwtt  (my 
proof.  There  is  a  presumption  of  millions  to  one 
against  the  story  of  Caesar  or  any  other  man.  For^ 
suppose  a  number  of  common  fiicts  so  and  so  cir- 
oumstinced,  of  which  one  had  no  kind  of  proof, 
$hould  hnpptn  to  come  into  one's  thoughts;  every 
one  would,  without  any  possible  doubt,  conclude 
them  to  be  false.  And  the  like  may  be  caid  of  a 
mngU  common  fact.  And  from  hence  it  appears 
that  the  question  of  importance,  as  to  the  matter 
before  us,  is,  concerning  the  degree  of  the  peculiar 
presumption  against  miracles:  not,  whether  there 
be  any  peculiar  presumption  at  all  against  them. 
For  if  there  be  a  pregumptum  of  mil/ions  to  one 
agaw$t  the  most  common  fact*,  what  can  a  small 
presumption,  additional  to  this,  amount  to,  though 
it  be  peculiar?  It  cannot  be  estimated,  and  i$  a$ 
nothing. ^^     { Analogy ,  part  2,  c.  ii.) 

It  is  plain  that,  in  this  passac^,  Butler  Uys  no 
stress  upon  the  peculiai-ities  of  the  story  of  Caesar, 
which  he  casually  mentions.  For  he  expressly  adds 
*'  or  of  any  other  man ;  **  and  repeatedly  explains 
that  what  he  says  applies  equaUy  to  any  ordinary 
facts,  or  to  a  single  fact;  so  that,  whate%'er  be  his 
drift  (and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  le  somewhat 
obscure),  he  is  not  constructing  an  argument  simi- 
lar to  that  which  has  been  pressed  by  Archbishop 
Whately,  in  his  Ithfioric  f)tmbt$  respecting  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  And  tljis  becomes  still  more  evi- 
dent, when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  medium 
by  which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  there  is  a 
presumption  of  millions  to  one  against  euch  "  com- 
mon ordinary  flicts"  as  he  is  speaking  of.  For  the 
way  in  which  he  proposes  to  estimate  the  presump- 
tion against  ordinary  focts  is,  by  considering  the 
likelihood  of  their  being  anticipated  beforehand  by 
a  person  guetung  at  randimi.  But,  surely,  this  is 
not  a  measure  of  the  likelihood  of  the  facts  con> 
■idered  in  themselves,  but  of  the  likelihood  of  the 
coincidence  of  the  facts  with  a  rash  and  arbitrary 
antici])at!on.  llie  case  of  a  person  guessing  before- 
hand, and  the  case  of  a  witness  reporting  what  has 
occurred,  are  essentially  difTercnt.  In  the  common 
instance,  for  example,  of  an  ordutar}'  die,  before  the 
cast,  there  is  nothing  to  determine  my  mind,  with 
any  probability  of  a  correct  judgment,  to  the  selec- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  six  &ce8  rather  than  another; 
and,  therefore,  we  rightly  say  that  there  are  five 
chances  to  one  against  any  one  side,  considered  as 
thus  arbitrarily  selected.  But  when  a  person,  who 
has  had  opportunities  of  obsening  the  caat,  reports 
to  me  the  presentation  of  a  particular  face,  there  is 
evidently  no  such  presumption  against  the  coinci- 
dence of  hi*  statement  and  the  actual  fact;  because 
be  ha*,  by  the  supposition,  had  ample  means  of 
ascertaining  the  real  state  of  the  occurrence.  And 
it  seems  plain  that,  in  the  case  of  a  credible  witness, 
ve  should  as  readily  believe  his  report  of  the  cast 
of  a  die  with  a  million  of  sides,  as  of  one  with  only 
fix;  though  in  respect  of  a  random  guess  before- 
hand, the  chances  against  the  correctness  of  the 
guess  wotUd  be  vastly  greater  in  the  former  case, 
than  in  that  of  an  ordinary  cnbo. 
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Furthermore,  if  any  common  by-stander  were  to 
report  a  series  of  successive  throws,  as  having  taken 
place  hi  the  following  order—  1,  6,  3,  5,  6,  2  —  no 
one  would  feel  any  difficulty  in  receiving  hia  testi- 
mony; but  if  we  farther  become  aware  that  be,  or 
anybody  else,  had  beforehand  professed  to  gneas  or 
predict  that  precise  series  of  throws  upon  that  par- 
ticular occasion,  we  should  certainly  no  longer  give 
his  report  the  same  ready  and  unhesitating  acqui- 
escence. We  should  at  once  suspect,  either  that 
the  witness  was  deccinng  us,  or  that  the  die  was 
loaded,  or  tampered  with  in  some  way,  to  prodnes 
a  conformity  with  the  anticipated  sequence.  This 
places  in  a  clear  light  the  difference  between  the 
case  of  the  coincidence  of  an  ordinary  event  with  a 
random  predetermination,  and  the  case  of  an  ordi- 
nary e^ent  considered  in  itself. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  chance*  to  which  Butlei 
seems  to  refer  as  a  presumption  against  ordinary 
e\-ents,  are  not  in  ordinary  cases  overcome  by  testi- 
mony at  aU.  The  testimony  has  nothing  to  do 
with  them ;  because  they  are  chances  against  the 
event  considered  as  the  subject  of  a  random  vatici- 
nation, not  as  the  subject  of  a  report  made  by  an 
actual  observer.  It  is  possible,  however,  that, 
throughout  this  obscure  passage,  Butler  is  arguing 
upon  the  principles  of  some  oltjector  unknown  to 
us;  and,  indeed,  it  is  certain  that  some  writers 
upon  the  doctrine  of  chances  (who  vren  far  from 
friendly  to  revealed  religion )  have  utterly  confonndcd 
together  the  questions  of  the  chances  against  tbo 
coincidence  of  an  ordinary  event  with  a  random 
guess,  and  of  the  probability  of  such  an  event  con- 
sidered by  itself. 

But  it  should  be  observed  that  what  we  com- 
monly call  the  chances  against  an  ordinary  event 
are  not  *pecifCj  hut  particular.  They  are  chances 
against  thi*  event,  not  against  thi*  iind  of  e>*eui. 
'Hie  chances,  in  the  case  of  a  die,  are  the  chances 
against  a  particular  face;  not  against  the  coming 
vp  of  tame  face..  The  coming  up  of  some  face  is 
not  a  thing  subject  to  random  anticipation,  and, 
therefore,  wo  say  that  there  are  no  chances  against 
it  at  all.  But,  as  the  presumption  that  some  face 
will  come  up  is  a  specif  c  presumption,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  presumption  against  any  particular 
face;  so  the  presumption  against  no  ftice  coming 
up  (which  is  really  the  same  thing,  and  equi\'alent 
to  the  presumption  against  a  miracle,  considered 
merely  in  its  physical  strangeness)  must  be  sptef^e 
also,  and  diflhent  from  the  presumption  against 
any  particular  form  of  such  a  miracle  selected 
beforehand  by  an  arbitrary  anticipation.  For  mi- 
raculous facts,  it  is  evident,  are  subject  to  tba 
doctrine  of  chances,  each  in  particular,  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  facts.  Thus,  e.  g.  supposing  a 
miracle  to  be  wrought,  the  cube  might  be  clianged 
into  wny  geometrical  figure;  and  we  can  see  no 
reason  for  selecting  one  rather  than  another,  or  the 
substance  might  be  changed  from  irory  to  metal, 
and  then  one  metal  would  be  as  likely  as  another. 
But  no  one,  probably,  would  say  that  be  would 
believe  the  specific  fact  of  svcA  a  miracU  npon 
the  same  proNDf,  or  anything  like  the  same  pnw^ 
as  that  mi  which,  such  a  miracle  being  tuppoted^ 
he  would  believe  the  report  of  any  particular  fora 
of  it — such  form  being  just  as  likely  beforehand 
as  any  other. 

Indeed,  if  <*  almost  any  proofs*  were  capable  of 
overcoming  presumptions  of  millions  to  one  sgsinsi 
a  &ot,  it  is  hard  to  see  bow  we  could  rsasMial^y 
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r^|cct  sBj  report  of  anything,  on  the  growid  of 
utecedent  preniiDpttons  agninst  it«  credibility. 

The  EccUfiittiicnl  MirncUi  are  not  delivered  to 
■t  bj  inspired  historians;  nor  do  they  seem  to  form 
any  part  of  the  same  teriet  of  events  as  the  mira- 
cles of  the  New  Testament 

The  miracles  of  the*  New  Testament  (setting 
aside  tboae  wrought  by  Christ  Himself)  appear  to 
have  been  woriced  by  a  power  conferred  upon  par- 
tkolar  persons  according  to  a  regular  law,  in  virtue 
of  whidi  that  power  was  oixiinarily  transmitted 
from  one  person  to  another,  and  the  only  persons 
privileged  thus  to  transmit  that  power  were  the 
ApostUs.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  were, 
(1)  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  (2)  the  family  of 
Conwliiis,  who  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  Gentiles. 
In  an  other  eases,  miraculous  gifts  were  conferred 
soly  by  the  laying  on  of  the  ApotiUi"  hands.  By 
this  srrangement,  it  is  evident  that  a  provision  was 
made  for  the  total  ceasing  of  that  miraculous  dis- 
pensation within  a  limited  period :  because,  on  the 
dssth  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles,  the  ordinary  chan- 
Deb  would  bo  all  stopped  through  which  such  gifts 
vere  transmitted  in  the  Church. 

Thus,  in  Acts  viii..  though  Philip  Is  described  as 
working  many  miracles  among  the  Samaritans,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  thought  of  imparting 
the  same  power  to  any  of  his  converts.  That  is 
Ksenred  for  the  Apostles  Peter  and  John,  who 
eonfer  the  miraculous  gifts  by  tiie  imposition  of 
their  hands:  and  this  power,  of  imparting  miracu- 
b«s  gifts  to  others,  is  deariy  recognized  by  Simon 
Msgns  as  a  distinct  pri^il^e  belonging  to  the 
Apostles,  and  quite  beyond  anything  that  He  had 
•een  exercised  before.  **Wbeu  Simon  saw  that 
Anmgk  Injfing  oh  of  the  ApoUUi^  hands  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  given,  be  ofiered  them  money,  saying. 
Give  me  also  this  power,  that  on  whomsoever  I  lay 
fasads,  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghosf 

This  separation  of  the  Rite  by  which  miraculous 
gifts  ircre  confeiied  from  Baptism,  by  which  mem- 
ben  were  admitted  hito  the  Church,  seems  to  have 
been  wisely  ordained  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
tvo  ideas,  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  gifls,  dis- 
tioet,  and  providing  for  the  approaching  cessation 
of  the  former  without  shaking  the  stability  of  an 
Bstitation  which  was  designed  to  be  a  permanent 
SicrMiient  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

And  it  may  also  be  observed  in  passing,  that  this 
•me  separation  of  the  efiects  of  these  two  Rites, 
•ftfds  a  presumption  that  the  miraculous  gifts, 
bertoved,  as  fiar  as  we  can  see,  only  in  the  former, 
vere  not  merely  the  result  of  highly  raised  enthu- 
■ssm;  because  experience  shows  that  riolent  symp- 
toms of  enthnsiaiitie  transport  would  have  been 
noch  more  likely  to  have  shown  themselves  in  the 
felt  ardor  of  ooovenion  than  at  a  later  period  —  in 
the  very  crisis  of  a  change,  than  after  that  change 
bad  been  confirmed  and  settled. 

One  passage  has,  indeed,  been  appealed  io  as 
Mming  to  indicate  the  permanent  residence  of  mi- 
neakas  powers  in  the  Christian  Church  through 
aU  ages,  Mark  xvi.  17,  18.     But  — 

(1.)  That  pMsage  itself  is  of  doubtful  authority, 
iiaoe  we  know  that  it  was  omitted  in  most  of  the 
Greek  MSS.  which  Eosebius  was  able  to  examine 
a  the  4th  oentory:  and  it  is  still  wanting  in  some 
d  the  most  important  that  remain  to  us. 

(9.)  It  does  not  necessarily  imply  more  than  a 
prxttise  that  soeh  miraeulous  powers  should  exhibit 
HiwastlNJ  among  the  immediate  converts  of  the 
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And  (3)  this  latter  interpretation  is  supported 
by  what  follows  —  "And  they  went  forth,  and 
preached  e\^erywhere,  the  Lord  workhig  with  them, 
and  confirming  the  toord  tcith  the  accompanying 
signs.'' 

It  is,  indeed,  confessed  by  tiie  httest  and  ablest 
defenders  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  that  the 
great  mass  of  them  were  essentially  a  new  dispen- 
sation; but  it  is  contended,  that  by  those  who 
believe  in  the  Scripture  miracles  no  strong  ante- 
cedent improbability  against  such  a  dispensation 
cm  be  reasonably  entertained;  because,  for  them, 
the  Scripture  miracles  have  already  "borne  tiie 
brunt "  of  the  infidel  objection,  and  "  broken  the 
ice." 

But  this  is  wholly  to  mistake  the  matter. 

If  the  only  olgection  antecedentiy  to  proof  against 
the  ecclesiastical  miracles  were  a  presumption  of 
their  impossibilUy  or  incrttUMlity — simply  as  nura- 
cUs,  this  allegation  might  be  pertinent;  because 
he  that  admits  that  a  miracle  has  taken  place,  can- 
not consistentiy  hold  that  a  miracie  as  such  is 
impossible  or  incredible.  But  the  antecedent  pre- 
sumption against  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  rises 
upon  four  distinct  grounds,  no  one  of  which  can  be 
property  called  a  ground  of  infidel  objection. 

(1.)  It  arises  from  the  ^-cry  nature  of  probability, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  which 
compels  us  to  take  the  analogy  of  general  expe- 
rience as  a  measure  of  likelihood.  And  this  pre- 
sumption it  is  manifest  is  neither  religious  nor 
irreligious,  but  antecedent  to,  and  involved  in,  all 
probable  reasoning. 

A  miracle  may  be  said  to  take  place  when,  under 
certain  moral  circumstances,  a  physical  consequent 
follows  upon  an  antecedent  which  general  experi- 
ence shows  to  have  no  natural  aptitude  for  pro- 
ducing such  a  consequent;  or,  when  a  consequent 
fiuls  to  follow  upon  an  antecedent  which  is  always 
attended  by  that  consequent  in  the  ordinvy  course 
of  nature.  A  blind  man  recovering  sight  upon  his 
touching  the  bones  of  SS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius, 
is  an  instance  of  the  former.  St.  Alban,  walking 
after  his  head  was  cut  off,  and  carrying  it  in  his 
hand,  may  be  given  as  an  example  of  the  latter 
kind  of  miracle.  Now,  though  such  occurrences 
cannot  be  called  impossible,  bei»iuse  they  hivolve  no 
self-contradiction  in  the  notion  of  them,  and  we 
know  that  there  is  a  power  in  existence  quite  ade- 
quate to  produce  them,  yet  they  must  always  remain 
antecedentiy  improbable,  unless  we  can  see  reasons 
for  expecting  that  that  power  will  pitxluce  them. 
The  invincible  original  instinct  of  our  nature  — 
without  reliance  on  which  we  could  not  set  one  foot 
before  another — teaciies  as  its  first  lesson  to  expect 
similar  consequents  upon  what  seem  similar  physi- 
cal antecedents;  and  the  results  of  this  instinctive 
belief,  checked,  modified,  and  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  mankind  in  countless  times,  places, 
and  circumstances,  constitutes  what  is  called  our 
knowledge  of  the  Uws  of  nature.  Destroy,  or  even 
shake,  this  knowledge,  as  applied  to  practice  in 
ordinary  life,  and  all  the  uses  and  purposes  of  life 
are  at  an  end.  If  the  real  sequences  of  things 
were  liable,  like  those  in  a  dream,  to  random  and 
capricious  variations,  on  which  no  one  could  calcu^ 
late  beforehand,  there  would  be  no  measures  of 
probability  or  improbability.  If  e.  g.  it  were  a 
measuring  case  whether,  upon  immersuig  a  lighted 
candle  in  water,  the  candle  should  be  extinguished, 
or  the  water  ignited, — or,  whether  inhaling  the 
common  air  sh<Mild  support  life  or  produce  death  - 
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It  is  plain  thtt  the  whole  course  of  the  irorid  would 
be  brought  to  a  stand-still.  There  would  be  no 
Older  of  nature  at  all;  and  all  the  rules  that  are 
built  on  the  stability  of  that  order,  and  all  the 
measures  of  judgment  that  are  derived  from  it, 
would  be  worth  nothing.  We  should  be  living  in 
fitiry-kuid,  not  on  earth. 

(2.)  This  general  antecedent  presumption  against 
miracles,  as  varying  from  the  analogy  of  general 
experience,  is  (as  we  have  said)  neither  rdigious 
nor' irreligious  —  neither  rational  nor  irrational  — 
but  springs  from  the  very  nature  of  probability : 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  without  shaking  the  basu 
of  all  probable  evidence  whether  for  or  against  re- 
ligion. 

Nor  does  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  or  the  admission  of  the  actual  occurrence 
of  the  Christian  miracles,  tend  to  remove  this  ante- 
cedent improbability  against  miracles  circumstanced 
as  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  generally  are. 

If,  indeed,  the  only  presumption  against  miracles 
were  one  against  their  pombiUiff  —  this  might  be 
truly  described  as  an  atheistic  presumption;  and 
then  the  proof,  from  natural  reason,  of  the  existence 
of  a  God,  or  the  proof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of 
any  one  miracle  would  wholly  remove  that  pre- 
sumption; and,  upon  the  removal  of  that  presump- 
tion, there  would  remain  none  at  all  against 
miracles,  however  frequent  or  however  strange;  and 
miraculous  occurrences  would  be  as  easily  pnn-ed, 
a9id  aUo  a$  likely  beforehand^  as  the  most  ordinary 
events;  so  that  there  would  be  no  improbability  of 
a  miracle  being  wrought  at  any  moment,  or  upon 
any  conceivable  occasion ;  and  the  slightest  testi- 
mony would  suffice  to  establish  the  truth  of  any 
story,  however  widely  at  variance  with  the  analogy 
of  ordinary  experience. 

But  the  true  presumption  against  miracles  is  not 
against  their  pombility^  but  their  probabiUty.  And 
this  presumption  cannot  be  wholly  removed  by 
showing  an  adequate  cause;  unless  we  hold  that 
oil  presumptitms  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  expe- 
rience or  the  assumed  stability  of  the  order  of  nature 
are  removed  by  showing  the  existence  of  a  cause 
capable  of  changing  the  order  of  nature  —  t.  c  un- 
less we  hold  that  the  admission  of  God's  existence 
involves  the  destruction  of  all  measures  of  prob- 
ability drawn  from  the  analogy  of  experience.  The 
ordinary  sequences  of  nature  are,  doubtless,  the  re- 
sult of  the  Divine  will.  But  to  suppose  the  Divine 
will  to  vary  its  mode  of  operation  in  conjunctures 
upon  which  it  woUld  be  impossible  to  calculate,  and 
under  circumstances  apparently  similar  to  those 
which  are  perpetually  recurring,  would  be  to  sup- 
pose that  the  course  of  things  is  (to  all  intents  and 
purposes  of  human  life)  as  mutable  and  capricious 
as  if  it  wore  governed  by  mere  chance. 

Nor  can  the  admission  that  God  has  actually 
wrought  such  miracles  as  attest  the  Christian 
religion,  remove  the  general  presumption  against 
miracles  as  improbable  occurrences.  The  evidence 
on  which  revelation  stands  has  proved  that  the 
Almighty  has,  under  special  circumstances  and  for 
special  ends,  exerted  his  power  of  changing  the 
oidinary  course  of  nature.  This  may  be  fairiy 
relied  on  as  mitigating  the  presumption  against 
miracles  under  the  $ame  circumttancei  as  those 
which  it  has  established :  but  miracles  which  can- 
not avail  themseh-es  of  the  benefit  of  that  law  (as  it 
may  be  called)  of  miracles,  which  such  conditions 
indicate,  are  plainly  involved  in  all  the  antecedent 
iiffioulties  which  attach  to  mhiicles  In  genend,  as 
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vBiying  from  the  law  of  naittrey  besides  the  ipeoal 
difficulties  which  belong  to  them  as  varying  fioos 
the  law  ofmiracle$j  so  lar  as  we  know  anythfaig 
of  that  Uw.  And  it  is  vain  to  allege  that  God  mny 
have  other  ends  for  miracles  than  those  plain  ones 
for  which  the  Scripture  miracles  were  wrought. 
Such  a  plea  can  be  of  no  weight,  unless  we  can 
change  at  pleasure  the  **  mny  *'  into  a  ^  must  '*  or 
**  has."  Until  the  design  appear^  we  cannot  use 
it  as  an  element  of  probability;  but  we  must,  in 
the  mean  while,  determine  the  question  by  the  or- 
dinary rules  which  regubite  the  proof  of  fiwts.  A 
mere  **  may  **  is  counterbalanced  by  a  *«  may  not." 
It  cannot  surely  be  meant  that  miracles  have,  by 
the  proof  of  a  revelation,  ceased  to  be  mirades  — 
u  e.  rue  and  wonderful  oocnrrenees  —  so  as  to 
make  the  chances  equal  of  a  mirsde  and  an  ordinary 
event  And  if  this  be  not  heM,  then  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  laws  which  regulate  miracles  are, 
in  some  way  or  other,  laws  which  render  tbeoi 
essentially  itrant/e  or  unusual  events,  and  insure 
the  general  ttnbility  of  the  course  of  nature.  What- 
ever other  elements  enter  into  the  law  of  mlradea, 
a  necessary  infreqvency  is  one  of  them :  and  until 
we  can  see  some  of  the  positive  dements  of  the  law 
of  miracles  in  operation  (i.  e.  some  of  the  elements 
which  do  not  check,  but  require  miracles)  this 
negative  dement,  which  we  do  see,  must  act  stvongly 
against  the  probability  of  their  recurrence. 

It  is  indeed  quite  true  that  Christianity  has 
revealed  to  us  the  permanent  operation  of  a  super- 
natural order  of  things  actually  going  on  around 
us.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  notion  of  $uck  a 
supernatural  system  as  the  Christian  dispensation 
is,  to  lead  us  to  expect  continual  interferences  with 
the  common  course  of  nature.  Not  the  necessity 
of procinff  its  supernatural  character:  for  (1.)  that 
has  been  sufficiently  proved  once  for  all,  and  the 
proof  sufficiently  attested  to  us,  and  (2.)  it  is  not 
pretended  that  the  mass  of  legendary  miracles  are, 
in  this  sense,  evidential.  Nor  are  such  continual 
miracles  involved  in  it  by  express  promise,  or  by 
the  very  frame  of  its  constitution.  For  they  mani- 
festly are  not  *«  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if 
a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  and  should 
sleep  and  rise,  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should 
spring  and  grow  up  he  knoweth  not  how/*  etc  — 
the  parable  manifestly  indicating  that  the  ordinary 
visible  course  of  things  is  only  interfered  with  by 
the  Divine  husbandman,  in  planting  and  reaping 
the  great  harvest  Nor  do  the  answers  given  to 
pra3'er,  or  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  our 
minds,  interfere  discoverably  with  any  one  law  of 
outward  nature,  or  of  the  inward  economy  of  our 
mental  frame.  The  system  of  grace  is,  indeed, 
stgjemaiuraly  but,  in  no  sense  and  in  no  case,  pr^ 
tematuruL  It  disturbs  in  no  way  the  regular 
sequences  which  all  men's  experience  teaches  them 
to  anticipate  as  not  improbaUe. 

(3.)  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  defenders 
of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  bdong  to  those  dasses  of  miracles  which  are 
described  as  ambigvons  and  tentative  —  i.  e.  they 
are  cases  in  which  the  eflbct  (if  it  occurred  at  all) 
may  have  been  the  result  of  natural  causes,  and 
wha«,  upon  the  application  of  the  same  means,  the 
desired  eflect  was  only  sometimes  produced.  Tliese 
characters  are  always  highly  suspicious  marks.  And 
though  it  is  quite  true  — as  has  been  remarked 
already  —  that  real  muacles,  and  such  as  were 
deariy  discernible  as  such  to  the  original  spectators, 
may  be  so  imperfectly  reported  to  us  as  to  wear  an 
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■nbigiioai  appearanee  —  it  tiill  renuung  a  violation 
of  all  the  laws  of  eridenoe  to  admit  a  narrative 
iriiieh  leavM  a  miracle  ambiguous  as  the  gnmnd  of 
our  belief  that  a  miracle  hni  really  been  wrought 
If  an  imtpirtd  author  deelare  a  particular  eflfect  to 
have  been  wrou^t  by  the  immediate  interposition 
of  God,  we  then  admit  the  miraculous  nature  of 
that  event  on  kis  tmtkorUjft  though  his  description 
of  its  outward  circumstances  may  not  be  full  enough 
to  enable  us  to  form  such  a  judgment  of  it  from 
the  report  of  those  circumstances  alone:  or  if, 
amongst  a  series  of  indubitable  miracles,  some  are 
bat  hastily  and  loosely  reported  to  us,  we  may  safely 
admit  tbem  as  a  part  of  that  series,  though  if  we 
met  them  in  any  other  connection  we  should  view 
them  in  a  difierent  Ugbt  Hius,  if  a  skillful  and 
experienced  physician  records  his  judgment  of  the 
■atnrs  of  a  particular  disorder,  wdl  known  to  him, 
and  it  the  diagnosis  of  which  it  was  almost  impos-. 
siUe  foi  him  to  be  mistaken,  we  may  safely  take 
kb  word  fv  that,  even  though  he  may  have  men- 
tkned  only  a  few  of  the  symptoms  which  marked 
apartieoki  case:  or,  if  we  knew  that  the  pbgue 
was  raging  at  a  particular  spot  and  time,  it  would 
require  much  less  evidence  to  conrinoe  us  that  a 
particular  perwn  had  died  of  that  distemper  there 
and  then,  than  if  his  death  were  attributed  to  that 
disease  in  a  plaee  which  the  plague  had  never  visited 
for  centuries  before  and  after  the  alleged  occurrence 
cfhiscaae. 

(4 )  Though  it  is  not  true  that  the  Scriptare 
miracles  have  so  ^  borne  the  brunt*'  of  the  d  prioti 
olgectkm  to  miracles  as  to  remove  all  peculiar  pre- 
sumption against  them  as  improbable  events,  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  they  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
prepared  the  way  for  those  of  the  ecclesiastical 
legmds.  But  it  is  one  which  aggravates,  instead 
cf  extenuating,  their  improbability.  The  narrative* 
of  the  Scripture  miracles  may  very  probably  have 
tended  to  raise  an  expectation  of  miracles  in  the 
minds  of  weak  and  credulous  persons,  and  to  en- 
courage designing  men  to  attempt  an  imitati<«  of 
them.  And  this  suspicion  is  confirmed  when  we 
observe  that  it  is  precisely  those  instances  of  Scrip- 
tare  miraefei  which  are  most  easily  imitable  by 
friod,  or  those  which  are  most  apt  to  strike  a  wild 
snd  mythical  fency,  which  seem  to  be  the  types 
which  —  with  extravagant  exaggeratbn  and  distor- 
tkm  —  are  principally  copied  in  the  ecclesiastical 
nicsclea.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Scripture  narratives  "  broke  the  ice,**  and  prepared 
the  way  for  a  whole  succession  of  legends;  just  as 
any  great  and  striking  character  is  followed  by  a 
host  of  imitators,  who  endeavor  to  reproduce  him, 
not  by  copying  what  is  really  essential  to  his  great- 
ness, but  by  exaggerating  and  distorting  some  minor 
peeoUaritics  in  which  his  great  qualities  may  some- 
times have  been  exhibited. 

But  —  apart  from  any  leading  preparation  thus 
aflbrded  —  we  know  that  the  ignorance,  fraud,  and 
mthnsiasm  of  mankind  have  in  almost  every  age 
snd  country  produced  such  a  numerous  spawn  of 
ipariouA  prodigies,  as  to  make  felse  stories  of  mir- 
acles, under  certain  dreumstanoes,  a  thing  to  be 
nsturaUy  erpected.  Hence,  unless  it  can  be  dis- 
tineUy  shown,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
'wratives  of  miracles  are  not  attributabU  to  such 
aoses — that  they  are  not  the  oflbpring  of  such  a 
osrentage — the  reasonable  rules  of  evidence  seem 
to  require  that  we  should  refer  them  to  their  usual 
lod  best  known  causes. 
Nor  am  there  be,  as  some  weak  persons  are  i^pt 
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to  imagine,  any  impiety  in  such  a  course.  On  the 
contrary,  true  piety,  or  religious  reverence  of  God, 
requires  us  to  abstain  with  scrupulous  care  from 
attributing  to  Him  any  works  which  we  have  not 
good  reason  for  believing  Him  to  have  wrought 
It  is  not  piety,  but  profane  audacity,  which  ven 
tures  to  refer  to  God  that  which,  according  to  the 
best  rules  of  probability  which  He  has  Himself 
furnished  us  with,  is  most  likely  to  have  been 
the  product  of  human  ignorance,  or  fmud,  or 
foUy. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  mass  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  do  not  form 
any  part  of  the  same  series  as  those  related  in 
S<»ipture,  which  kUtor  are,  therefore,  unafiected  liy 
any  decision  we  may  come  to  with  respect  to  the 
former;  and  that  they  are  pressed  by  the  weight 
of  three  distinct  presumptions  against  them— being 
improbable  (1)  as  varying  fit)m  the  anafogy  of 
nature;  (2)  as  varying  firom  the  analogy  of  the 
Scripture-miracles;  (3)  as  resembling  those  legen- 
dary stories  whkh  are  the  known  fffoduct  of  the 
credulity  or  imposture  of  mankind. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  possibility  of 
miracles  is  as  old  as  phibsophic  literature.  There 
is  a  very  clear  view  of  it,  as  it  stood  in  the  Pagan 
worid,  given  by  Cicero  in  his  books  de  Divinatiane 
In  the  works  of  Josephus  there  are,  occasionally, 
suggestions  of  naturalistic  expUnations  of  O.  T. 
miracles:  but  these  seem  rather  thrown  out  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  skeptical  Pagan  readers  than 
as  expressions  of  his  own  belief.  The  other  chief 
authorities  for  Jewish  opinion  are,  Maimonides, 
Moreh  Nebochim,  lib.  2,  c  35,  and  the  Pirke  Aboth^ 
in  Surenhusius's  Mithna^  torn.  iv.  p.  469,  and 
Abarbanel,  Afiphaloth  Elohim^  p.  93.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  noticing  the  extravagant  hypothesis 
of  Cardan  (Z>e  corUradictiome  Medicorum^  1.  2, 
tract.  2)  and  of  some  Italian  atheists,  who  referred 
the  Christian  miracles  to  the  influence  of  the  stars. 
But  a  new  era  in  the  dispute  began  with  Spinoza's 
Tradahu  Thtologico-poUticui^  which  contained  the 
germs  of  almost  all  the  infidel  theories  which  have 
since  appeared.  A  list  of  the  principal  replies  to  it 
may  be  seen  in  Fabricius,  Dtlectm  Arffumentortun^ 
eto.,  c  43,  p.  697,  Hamburg,  1725. 

A  full  account  of  the  controversy  in  England 
with  the  deists,  during  the  hut  century,  will  be 
found  in  Leland*s  View  of  the  DtiMiical  WtittrM, 
reprinted  at  London,  1836. 

The  debate  was  renewed,  about  the  middle  of 
that  century,  by  the  publication  of  Hume*s  cele- 
brated essay  —  the  chief  replies  to  which  are:  Prin- 
cipal Campbell's  Ditseriation  on  Mirade* ;  Hey*8 
Nw-risinn  Lecture*^  vol  i.  pp.  127-200 :  Bp.  El- 
rington*s  Donnelian  Lecturett  Dublin,  1796;  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  On  Cause  and  Effect;  Paley's 
Evidences  (Introduction);  Archbp.  Whately,  Logic 
(.\ppendix),  and  hb  Historic  Doubts  respecOng 
NupoUcn  Bonaparte  (the  ailment  of  which  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  attempted  to  apply  to  the 
ol^tions  of  Strauss  in  Historic  Certainties^  or  the 
ChromcUs  of  Ecnarf  Parker,  London,  1862).  See 
also  an  interesting  work  by  the  Ute  Dean  Lyall, 
Propadia  Prophetica^  reprinted  1854,  Kirington, 
IxHidon.  (Compare  also  Bp.  Douglas,  Criterion^  or 
Miracles  Examined^  eto.,  London,  1754. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  controversy  has 
been  reopened  by  the  late  Professor  Baden  Powell 
in  The  Unity  of  Worlds,  and  some  remarks  on  the 
study  of  eridenoes  published  in  the  now  celebrated 
volume  of  ^Jiiajie  and  Reviews,    It  woukl  be  pre- 
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nifttore,  at  preient,  t^  give  a  list  of  the  replies  to 
so  recent  a  work. 

The  question  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  was 
slightly  touched  by  Spencer  in  his  notes  on  Origen 
against  Cebus,  and  more  fully  by  Le  Moine;  but 
did  not  attract  general  attention  till  Middleton  pub- 
lished his  famous  Free  Enquiry^  1748.  Several 
replies  were  written  by  Dodwell  (junior),  Chapman, 
Church,  etc.,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
much  permanent  attention.  Some  good  remarks 
on  the  general  subject  occur  in  Jortin's  Remarks 
on  EcdesiatticiU  History^  and  in  Warburton's 
JuUan,  This  controversy  also  has  of  late  yeifrs 
been  reopened  by  Dr.  Newman,  in  an  essay  on 
miracles  originally  prefixed  to  a  translation  of 
Fleury's  EccUsuittical  History^  and  since  repub- 
lished in  a  separate  form.  Dr.  Newman  had  pre- 
viously, while  a  Protestant,  examined  the  whole 
subject  of  miracles  in  an  article  upon  Apollonius 
Tyanseus  in  the  EncyclopcBdia  MeiropolUana, 

W.  F. 

*  The  diflferenoes  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
rtaUly  of  miracles  arise  often  fh>m  differences  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  tcord ;  and 
the  difierences  in  regard  to  the  word  "  miracles.*' 
arise  often  from  differences  in  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  **  laws  of  nature."  Therefore  we 
inquire:  — 

A.  What  are  the  laws  of  nature? 

One  definition  involving  several  others  is  this: 
the  forces  and  tendencies  essential  to  material  sub- 
stances and  the  finite  minds  of  the  world,  and  so 
adjusted  to  each  other  in  a  system  as,  in  their 
established  mode  of  operation,  to  necessitate  uniform 
phenomena.  We  speak  of  these  forces  and  tenden- 
cies not  as  accidental  but  as  esiential ;  not  as  essen- 
tial to  matter  a»  tuch^  but  to  the  different  species 
of  matter;  not  to  all  finite  minds,  but  to  those  of 
which  we  are  informed  by  reason  as  distinct  from 
revelation.  When  the  anj^  is  described  (Bel,  * 
as  carr)*ing  Habbacuc  by  the  hair  of  the  head  to 
Babylon,  he  is  not  described  as  complying  with  t/ie 
laws  of  tuituref  although  he  may  have  complied 
with  a  law  of  the  ant/els.  On  the  preceding  defi- 
nition of  the  laws  of  nature  both  an  atheist  and 
a  theist  can  unite  in  discussing  the  question  of 
miracles.  Still,  from  those  laws  a  theist  infers  that 
there  is  a  law-giver  and  a  law-administrator;  from 
the  system  of  natural  forces  and  tendencies  he  in- 
fers the  existence  of  a  mind  who  once  created  and 
now  preserves  them.  Believing  that  they  are  only 
the  instruments  by  which  God  uniformly  causes 
or  occasions  the  phenomena  which  take  place,  a 
theist  is  correct  when  he  defines  the  laws  of  nature 
in  their  ultimate  reference  as  "the  established 
method  of  Ood*s  operation.**  It  may  sf  em,  but  it 
is  far  from  beiny,  needless  to  add,  that  the  phrase, 
laws  of  nature,  is  a  figure  of  speech,  and  gives  rise 
to  other  figures.  Derived  from  the  Saxon  lat^^  lag, 
Inhf  the  word  law  suggests  that  which  is  (1)  laid, 
fixed,  settled {Getetz^  something  laid  down);  (2)  laid 
fkmm  by  a  superior  being;  (3)  to  Jixed  as  to  make 
uniform  sequences  necessary.  In  its  literal  use  it 
denotes  such  a  command  of  a  superior  as  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  conscience  and  will,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  a  threat  making  obedience  necessary 
in  relation  to  happiness.  In  its  figurative  use  the 
command  is  the  system  of  natural  forces  tnd  ten- 
dencies; the  obedience  is  the  course  of  natural 
phenomena  which  are  necessary  not  in  the  relative 
but  in  the  absolute  sense.  God  said :  "  I^t  the 
xuth  bring  forth  grass  " ;  he  spake  to  the  animals 
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and  said:  <«  Be  frnitfVil  and  multiply."  The  legn 
words  which  he  spoke  in  the  creation  he  continues 
to  speak  in  the  preservation  of  the  natural  foroei 
and  tendencies;  and  they  being,  as  it  were,  man- 
datory words,  are  foUowed  by  events  which  are,  u 
it  were,  obedient  acts. 

B.  What  is  a  miracle? 

Of  this  term  various  definitions  may  be  given, 
each  of  them  correct,  one  of  them  more  convenient 
for  one  use,  another  for  a  different  use. 

1.  A  yenfi'al  definition,  comprehending  many 
specific  statements^  and  appropriate  to  a  mirade 
considered  as  an  events  as  a  phenomenon,  is  this: 
a  manifest  violation  of  laws  of  nature  in  reference 
to  the  results  dependent  upon  tliem.  It  is  objected 
to  this  definition  that  it  supposes  all  the  laws  of 
nature  to  be  violated,  whereas  in  a  miracle  some 
of  these  kiws  arc  comphed  with  (B.  5-8).  Bat  the 
definition  teaches  only  that  laws,  not  all  the  laws, 
of  nature  are  prevented,  by  some  other  than  natural 
force,  fh>m  producing  the  effects  which,  when  they 
are  not  interfered  with,  they  produce  uniformly. 
It  is  again  objected,  that  the  definition  supposes 
the  kws  of  nature  to  be  violated  in  ali  their  rela- 
tions. Just  the  reverse;  it  does  not  suppose  tlieae 
laws  to  be  violated  in  their  reference  to  a  supposed 
or  imagined  power  on  which  they  depend,  but  only 
in  reference  to  the  results  which  almost  uuiforinly 
depend  upon  them ;  not  in  respect  of  any  thing 
which  is  above  and  before  them,  but  merely  in 
respect  of  e^'ents  which  are  beneath  and  after  them. 
It  is  again  objected,  that  there  is  no  power  above 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  these  laws  cntmoi 
be  violated  (ris,  viola  re).  But  the  objector  has  no 
right  to  assume  that  there  is  no  supeiior  force  able 
to  control  the  physical  forces  and  tendencies.  An 
objector  adds :  If  the  laws  of  nature  be  laws  of  God, 
they  cannot  be  broken  down  by  a  created  pow«r, 
and  will  not  be  broken  down  by  himself;  he  will 
not  break  through  his  own  ordinances.  But  here 
again  is  a  Petiiio  Principii^  a  mere  assumption 
that  while  for  one  purpose  the  author  of  nature 
sustains  its  kiws,  he  will  not  for  another  purpose 
interfere  with  their  usual  sequences.  An  ol^ector 
says:  The  word  violation  is  too  figurative  to  be 
used  in  defining  a  miracle.  But  it  is  a  mere 
drawing  out  of  tiie  figure  involved  in  the  phrase 
"  nature's  laws.**  It  gives  con«stency  and  com- 
pleteness to  the  metaphor  which  suggests  it  (A.) 
When  the  customary  sequences  of  physical  laws 
are  suspended  by  some  force  which  is  not  one  of 
those  laws,  then  the  laws  are  said  to  be  rebufilbd, 
as  when  the  Saviour  »'  rebuked  "  the  fever,  and 
*'  rebuked  "  the  winds,  and  said  to  the  sea:  «*  Peace, 
bestilP*  (Matt.  viiL  26;  Mark  iv.  39;  Luke  viii. 
24,  iv.  39).  It  is  again  objected  that  a  violation 
of  natural  laws  is  a  miracle,  whether  the  violation 
be  manifest  or  not.  "  lliis  alters  not  its  nature 
and  essence^*  (Hume).  But  we  do  not  care  to 
include  in  our  definition  such  imaginary  events  as 
never  occurred,  and  we  do  not  bdieve  that  there 
have  been  violations  of  natural  law  unless  they  have 
been  manifest.  Besides,  if  secret  violations  of  this 
law  have  occurred,  they  excite  no  theological  in- 
terest, and  are  not  within  the  pale  of  our  theok>g' 
ical  discussion.  In  proportion  as  men  fiiil  to  see 
evidence  that  a  physical  law  was  violated  in  th« 
phenomenon  described  as  Joshua*s  **  stopping  the 
sun,*'  just  in  that  proportion  do  men  lose  their 
special  motives  for  proving  that  the  narrative  is 
fiEtbulous,  or  poetical,  or  a  true  history.  A  secret 
miracle  belongs  to  a  secret  revelation,  but  a  the> 
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4ojUn,  as  raehf  does  not  care  for  thingi  **  done  in 
ft  eomer.**  A  true  mimde  is  proved  to  be  sudi  by 
its  own  naturef  and  not  by  the  mere  testimony  of 
the  penon  who  vorlu  it.  Usage  and  oonvenieiiee 
permit  oar  limiting  the  word  to  thoee  supematuml 
phenomena  which  gi\-e  in  themselves  proof  of  their 
eoDtrariety  to  natoral  law.  Mohammed  and  his 
prophets  may  affirm  the  Koran  to  be  a  miracle; 
but  we  cannot  take  their  word  for  ib:  the  book  does 
ooC,  more  than  the  Iliad  or  the  ^ndd,  present 
f^riottf  sij^  of  a  power  going  beyond  the  human. 
It  it  further  ol^jected,  that  as  tL)  phrase,  violation 
of  nature's  laws,  may  imply  something  more  than 
a  miracle,  even  an  impossibility,  so  it  may  denote 
something  leas  than  a  miracle.  Thus  we  say  that 
a  clumsy  mechanic  violates  the  laws  of  the  screw, 
lerer,  etc ,  when  he  breaks  them  by  a  violent  use 
far  which  they  were  never  adapfed ;  a  student 
violates  the  Uws  of  the  eye;  an  orator  vioUtes  the 
kws  of  the  larynx;  a  debauchee  violates  the  laws 
of  his  constitution.  But  in  these  and  similar  in> 
stances  the  laws  of  nature  are  regarded  in  reference 
to  their  uses ;  in  a  miracle,  they  are  regarded  in 
reference  to  the  results  which  would  ensue  from 
them  if  they  were  not  suspended  by  a  foreign 
pover. 

2.  The  general  definition  may  be  exphtined  by 
a^Cf/fcone;  a  miracle  is  a  phenomenon  which, 
oocmring  without  regularity  of  time  and  place,  and 
hi  manifest  violation  of  nature's  laws  as  they  com- 
oxmly  operate,  could  not  have  been  definitely  fore- 
Men  and  calculated  upon  by  the  man  who  pretends 
that  it  was  wrought  in  his  behalf.  If  it  did  not 
occur  without  re^larity  of  time  and  place,  it  ooukl 
not  occur  in  mnnifett  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
HjMiy  writers  (like  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  in  No. 
254)  describe  miracles  as  **  the  arrangements  by 
which,  at  crossing  places  in  their  orbits,  man*s 
vorU  is  met  and  illumined  by  phenomena  bdong- 
hig  to  another  zone  and  moving  in  another  plane  ** ; 
Uu  such  phaiomena,  like  the  appearance  of  a  comet 
once  in  six  hundred  years,  are  still  regular,  and 
therefore  are  not  t6cwu$  counteractions  of  nature*s 
kva,  and  of  course  do  not  baffle  the  precise  calcuk- 
tkmofmen. 

8.  If  there  nre  kws  which,  as  ordinarily  pre- 
serred,  necessitate  uniform  phenomena,  and  if  they 
are  in  a  miracle  as  forcibly  suspended  as  the  gen- 
enl  definitwn  indicates,  then  the  suspension  must 
be  a  striking  prodigy  (hence  the  words,  rAiraetUutn 
■»w;  Bavfio,  BtutfUaiov^  wopiSo^or);  must  ex- 
dte  the  emotion  of  wonder  (Mark  i.  27,  ii.  12,  iv. 
41,ri.51;  Luke  xxiv.  12,  41;  Acts  iu.  10,  11); 
sod,  arousing  the  minds  of  men,  will  lead  them  to 
sotieipate  some  message  connected  with  it.  The 
kbgdom  of  nature,  nt  nature^  "  snfiereth  violence" ; 
and  why?  John  Foster  describes  the  phenomenon 
ss  the  ringinj^  of  the  gruAt  bell  of  the  universe 
calBng  the  multitudes  to  hear  the  sermon.  There- 
fae  one  specific  definition  of  a  miracle  may  be:  a 
pbeoomeoon  which  occurs  in  violation  of  the  tews 
of  nature  as  they  commonly  operate,  and  which  is 
designed  to  attest  the  divine  authority  of  the  mee- 
seoger  in  whose  behalf  it  occurs.  Indirectly  the 
miracle  indicates  the  truth  of  the  message  (1  K. 
xril  34;  Coleridge*s  Works,  i.  p.  333);  dire<My  It 
k  btended  to  indicate  the  divine  sanction  of  the 
Bsssenger  (Ex.  vU.  9,  10;  1  K.  xiU.  3-6).  If  a 
MD  pretend  to  have  received  a  new  reveUtkMi  ftt>m 
Heaven,  we  may  tay  to  him,  as  Talleyrand  said  to 
tepanx:  Tbe  Founder  of  the  ChrisUan  system 
I  himself  to  be  crueifted  and  He  rose  again : 
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you  should  try  and  do  as  much."  This  second 
definition  is  a  decisive  one;  because  the  charne- 
terUtia  of  a  miracle  are  learned  finom  the  design 
of  it  If  the  miracle  be  intended  to  signify  Sie 
divine  authority  of  the  worker,  it  must  be  an  event 
which,  in  and  of  itself,  gives  evidence  of  its  not 
being  the  efl^t  of  natural  causes.  This  intent  oi 
the  miracle  is  not  essential  to  its  abstract  nature^ 
but  is  always  connected  with  its  actual  occurrehoe. 
Without  such  an  intent  an  ob>*ious  viokition  of 
nature's  tews  wouU  be  a  miracle;  but  without  such 
an  intent  there  never  is  such  a  viotetion.  Inhere- 
fore  the  Bible,  as  a  practical  volume,  givea  prom- 
inence to  the  end  for  which  the  miracle  is  wrought; 
see  Exodus  iii.  2  AT.,  iv.  1-9;  2  K.  i.  10;  Matt.  xL 
3-5;  Mark  U.  10,  11;  John  ii.  23,  iu.  2,  v.  36,  37, 
ix.  16,  30-33,  X.  25,  38,  xi.  4,  40,  42,  xii.  30,  xiv. 
10,  11,  XX.  30,  81;  Acts  ii.  22,  x.  37-43;  Ileb.  ii. 
3,4. 

4.  If  the  material  and  mental  forces  and  tenden- 
cies recdve  so  violent  a  shock  as  te  implied  in  the 
general  definition,  the  miracle  will  l«id  men  to 
infer:  "  This  is  the  finger  of  God  *'  (Ex,  viii.  19). 
Even  if  it  be  performed  inslrttmentally  by  an  angel 
or  any  superhuman  creature,  still  it  te  God  who 
sustains  that  creature,  and  gi^-es  him  power  and 
opportunity  to  perfonn  the  miracle.  Preeerring 
the  tews  of  nature,  God  also  compete  them  to  pro- 
duce their  effects.  No  created  power  can  counter^ 
act  his  compulsory  working.  If  he  choose  to  inter- 
mit that  working,  and  allow  an  angel  to  prevent 
the  sequences  of  the  tew  which  God  preserves,  then 
it  u  God  who  works  the  miracle  by  means  of  an 
angel  who  U  divinely  permitted  to  come  through 
the  opened  gates  of  nature.  **  Qtti  facit  per  alium,'^ 
etc.  Therefore  another  specific  definition  of  a 
miracle  may  be:  a  work  wrought  by  God  inter- 
posing and  manifestly  violating  tews  of  nature  as 
they  are  viewed  in  reference  to  their  ordinary  re- 
sults. It  te  not  a  mere  "  event  '*  or  *^  phenomenon,*' 
it  te  a  **  work,'*  a  work  wrought  by  God  (the  Spirit 
of  God,  ftlatt.  xii.  28);  •  work  wrought  by  God 
uiterposing  (the  finger  of  God,  Luke  xi.  20).  If 
the  tews  of  nature  be  obriously  vioteted  (B.  1 )  there 
is  a  miracle,  whether  they  be  vioteted  by  a  created 
or  an  uncreated  cause,  or  by  no  cause  at  all.  Still, 
in  point  of  fact  they  never  have  been  vioteted 
except  by  the  divine  interposition;  not  even  by 
demons  unless  God  first  interposed,  and  opened  the 
door  of  the  worid,  and  let  them  pass  through,  and 
perform  the  lesser  works  in  order  that  he  may  at 
once  overpower  them  by  the  greater.  E\'en  if  the 
tews  of  nature  were  vioteted  without  the  divine 
interposition,  the  irr^j^ularity  would  not  fulfill  the 
main  design  of  a  miracte  (B.  4),  and  therefore 
should  be  distinguUhed  by  the  word  prodigy,  or  by 
a  synonym  (^^mirabite  non  miraculura").  Hence 
it  M  the  prevailing  styte  of  the  Bibte,  to  connect  the 
miraculous  phenomenon  with  the  into'posed  power 
of  Jehovah;  see  Exodus  iv.  11,  12;  Fs.  cxvi.  8; 
Matt.  xii.  24,  28;  John  iii.  2,  ix.  33,  x.  21;  Acts 
X.  38,  40,  and  passages  under  B.  2. 

5.  In  order  to  make  the  truth  more  prominent 
that  the  forces  and  tendencies  which  our  unaided 
reason  reveate  to  us  are  not  thwarted  in  all,  but 
only  in  some  of  their  retetions;  that  they  are  not 
made  (as  Spinosea  thinks  them  to  be)  inconsistent 
with  themselves,  and  that  their  Preserver  inter- 
catetes  a  new  force  preventing  their  usual  sequences, 
another  specific  definition  of  a  miracte  te:  A  work 
wrought  by  the  divine  power  interposed  betioeen 
certain  natural  tews  and  the  results  which  they 
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must  hare  produoed  if  thej  had  not  been  violated 
by  that  power.  It  is  often  said,  that  the  creation 
of  the  world  was  a  miracle;  but  before  the  creation 
no  laws  of  nature  had  been  established,  and  of 
course  no  power  was  interposed  (as  a  sign  B.  3) 
hetwten  non-existing  laws  and  their  normal  results. 
So  it  is  said  that  the  creation  of  new  species  of 
plants  and  animals  was  a  miracle;  but  it  was  not, 
unless  the  preestablished  laws  of  some  other  sub- 
stances were  violated  by  the  creating  act  interposed 
(as  a  sign)  between  those  laws  and  their  legitimate 
results.  It  is  said  again,  that  the  presen'ation  of 
the  world  is  a  constant  murade;  but  what  forces 
and  tendencies  are  there  which  must  be  resisted  by 
a  preserving  energy  interposed  (as  a  sign)  between 
them  and  their  otherwise  uniform  efllbcts? 

6.  Since  the  phrase,  **  violation  of  nature*s  laws,'* 
is  condemned  sometimes  as  expressing  too  much, 
and  sometimes  as  expressing  too  little,  it  may  give 
place  to  a  synonymous  phrase,  and  a  miracle  may 
be  defined:  A  work  wrou^t  by  Ckxl  interposing 
and  producing  what  otherwise  the  laws  of  nature 
must  (not  merely  toottld)  have  prevented,  or  prevent- 
ing (Dan.  iii.  27)  what  otherwise  the  laws  of  nature 
must  (not  merely  would)  have  produced.  Thus  the 
non-occurrence  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  a  phe- 
nomenon may  be  a  miracle  (see  B.  7),  and  thus 
also  a  miraculous  is  distinguished  from  a  super- 
natural event  (C.  7). 

7.  As  we  sometimes  overlook  the  truth  that  all 
the  laws  of  nature  are  constantly  upheld  and  con- 
trolled by  God,  and  in  this  sense  are  his  established 
method  of;Operation  (A),  and  as  we  |MM!ordingly 
imagine  that  when  they  are  violently  broken  over 
his  powo*  is  counteracted,  uid  an  event  takes  place 
arbitrarily  and  wildly,  another  of  the  specific  defini- 
tions, harmonizing  in  fact  though  not  in  phrase 
with  all  the  preosding,  may  be:  A  miracle  is  an 
eflfect  which,  unless  it  had  been  produced  by  an 
interposition  of  God,  would  have  been  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature  as  they  are  related  to  Him 
and  to  their  established  sequences,  if  we  suppose 
that  a  human  body  is  thrown  into  a  furnace  heated 
as  Daniel  iii.  21-30  describes  it,  the  law  of  fire  is 
to  consume  that  body.  If  the  forces  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  fire  are  preserved,  and  if  no  volition  of 
God  be  intercaUted  to  resist  them,  and  if  in  these 
circumstances  the  body  remains  uniigured,  then 
the  law  of  the  fire  is  violated.  If,  however,  God 
intercalates  his  volition  and  thwarts  the  action  of 
the  fire.  He  does  not  violate  its  laws  in  their  relation 
to  him,  for  it  /tos  no  laws  which  can  produce  or 
prevent  any  phenomena  in  opposition  to  his  inter- 
posed will  (Brown  on  Came  and  Effect).  A  miracle 
is  natural  to  the  supernatural  act  of  (}od  choosing 
to  produce  it. 

8.  Since  the  laws  of  nature  are  often  supposed 
to  include  all  existing  forces,  and  are  thus  con- 
founded (even  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown)  with  the 
laws  of  the  universe  (B.  4),  still  another  of  the 
specific  definitions,  illustrating  each  of  the  pre. 
ceding,  may  be:  A  miracle  is  a  phenomenon  which, 
if  not  produced  by  the  interposition  of  God,  would 
be  a  violation  of  Uie  laws  of  the  universe.  In  the 
universe  (xod  himself  is  included;  it  is  no  violation 
of  any  law  in  his  nature  that  He  is  perfectly 
benevolent;  it  is  in  unison  with  all  the  laws  of  his 
teing  that  He  perform  all  those  outward  acts  which 
perfect  benevolence  requires,  and  consequently  that 
He  put  forth  a  volition  for  a  miracle  when  the 
general  good  demands  it.    As  it  is  consonant  with 

he  laws  of  God  to  choose  the  occurrence  of  a 
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needed  miracle,  so  it  is  consonant  with  the  lawi 
of  matter  and  finite  mind  to  obey  his  volitioos 
It  would  be  a  violation  of  their  laws  if  He  shook) 
exert  his  omnipotence  upon  his  creatures  and  the} 
should  effectually  resist  it.  Since  then  it  is  his 
invariable  method  of  action  to  do  all  which  the 
well-being  of  his  universe  demands,  and  to  make 
that  efllbct  necessary  which  He  wills  to  make  so; 
and  unce  it  is  the  invariable  order  of  sequence 
that  matter  and  finite  mind  yield  to  the  fiat  of 
their  Maker,  it  follows  that  a  miracle  (even  as  de- 
fined in  B.  1)  may  not  only  be  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  the  created  universe  as  they  are  rdated 
to  the  divine  will,  but  may  be  actually  required  by 
the  laH-s  of  the  entire  universe,  and  while  abnonnal 
in  their  lower,  may  be  normal  in  their  higher  rela- 
tions (D.  1,  c.  d). 

Q.  What  are  the  distinctions  between  a  miracle 
and  other  real  or  imagined  phenomena? 

1.  A  miracle  is  not  an  event  without  an  ade- 
quate cause.  The  atheist  and  pantheist,  believing 
that  there  is  no  personal  author  of  nature,  and 
that  a  miracle  has  no  cause  in  the  forces  of  nature, 
are  misled  to  believe  that  it  can  have  no  cause 
at  all. 

2.  A  miracle  is  not  an  interposition  amending 
or  rectifying  the  laws  of  nature.  Some  (Spinoca, 
Schleiermacher)  have  regarded  the  common  defini- 
tions of  a  miracle  as  implying  that  the  courses  of 
nature  are  imperfect  and  need  to  be  set  right.  M. 
Renan  describes  a  miracle  as  a  specini  ir.terx-ention 
**like  that  of  a  clock -maker  ptatiiti;  his  fingers  in 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  hl&  whi>eU:  '*  and  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  borrowing  an  Italian  epigram,  de- 
scribes a  miracle  as  **  the  coup  d"  etot  of  the 
Deity."  By  no  means,  howe^-er,  is  it  an  after- 
thought of  God;  by  no  means  the  result  of  a  dia- 
covrry  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  fitted  to 
fulfill  their  design.  Those  laws  were  planned  for 
the  miracle  as  much  as  the  miracle  was  planned 
for  them.  It  would  not  be  of  use,  unless  they 
were  essentially  what  tliey  are.  It  is  performed 
not  because  the  works  of  God  need  to  be  supple- 
mented, hut  because  men  will  not  nuike  tlie  right 
use  of  his  works.  It  is  prompted  not  by  a  desire 
to  improve  what  He  has  done,  but  by  his  con- 
descending pity  for  men  who  willfblly  pervert  what 
He  has  done.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  unifbnn- 
ity  of  nature  is  a  mistake,  but  that  it  is  a  wise 
arrangement  —  so  wise  that  it  enables  him  by  a 
sudden  deviation  from  it  to  give  an  emphatic  proof 
of  his  grace.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind  in  expecting  this  uni- 
formity is  wrong,  but  that  it  is  right,  and  specially 
right  as  it  prepares  the  mind  to  be  impre»ed  be- 
cause startled  by  the  miraculous  sign  of  super- 
human love. 

3.  A  miracle  is  not  a  counteraction  of  some 
kiws  by  other  laws  of  nature.  D}iiamic  forces 
counteract  the  mechanical ;  vital  forces  counteract 
the  chemical ;  voluntary  forces  counteract  the  physi- 
cal. This  counteraction  of  one  force  by  another 
is  not  even  supernatural,  still  less  miraculous  (B. 
6,  C.  7).  It  would  not  take  pkce  unless  natural 
laws  were  uniform;  it  is  a  compliance  with  the 
kw  count^acted,  as  well  as  with  the  law  counter- 
acting; not  only  is  it  produced  by  nature,  bat 
must  be  produced,  unless  a  power  be  interposed 
thwarting  nature.  A  chemist,  like  Prof.  Faraday, 
cannot  prove  his  divine  commission  by  his  novel 
experiments  of  one  chemical  law  resisting  another. 
In  such  resistance  lies  one  secret  of  various  magi- 
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al  arti:  of  the  feats,  for  example,  which  the 
E^jptiaiM  performed  ^by  their  encbaotinents.'' 
A  mireculous  U  distinguished  from  a  magical -won- 
der partly  by  its  being  such  a  **  mighty  work  ** 
itwofus)  as  transcends  all  created  enei^;  such  a 
work  as  science  in  tils  progrtsdot  tendencies  be- 
eomes  less  and  less  able  to  explain  by  natural 
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4.  A  miracle  is  not  merely  a  sign  of  divine 
sathority.  It  is  a  "  sign  "  (inj/Mior,  t^mu;  mon- 
ifnoR,  moHstrnns)^  but  it  is  more.  Ir  we  could 
make  exact  distinctions  between  the  nearly  synon* 
pioas  words  of  the  Bible,  we  might  say  that 
miracles  are  signs,  and  wonderful  signs,  and  such 
WDudoful  signs  as  could  not  bare  be«i  wrought 
by  finite  power  (Acts  ii.  22:  2  Cor.  xU.  12;  2  Thess. 
il  9).  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  eulogy  on  Adams  and 
Jedennn,  speaks  of  their  dying  on  the  same  fourth 
day  of  July  as  a  sign  fh>m  heiven ;  many  persons 
Rgsrd  many  remarkable  events  as  tokens  of  the 
divine  will;  many  divines  regard  the  internal  worth 
of  the  Bible  as  an  indication  of  its  celestial  origin; 
oootrovcrsialists  may  believe  in  aU  these  phenomena 
I  snd  yet  not    believe  in  them  as  signs;  or  may 

I  befieve  in  them  as  signs  />ns/e}'-natural  and  even 

f^Kr-natural,  but  not  miraculous.     The  conveni* 
flDce  of  scientific  inquiry  demands  a  distinction 
between  that   which  is  aside  from  nature,  that 
I  vkieb  is  above  nature,  and  that  which  is  against 

nature  as  such. 
I  5.  A  miracle  is  not  precisely  defined  as  "an 

!  exception  **  to,  or  a  "  deviation  **  from  **  the  laws 

I  of  nature,*'  **  from  some  of  the  laws  of  nature,'* 

i  '^froro  the  uniform  manner  in  which  God  exercises 

hii  power  throughout  the  world ; "  '» from  the  uni- 
kxm  method  in  which  second  causes  produce  their 
efleeU."  Some  writers  teach  that  if  an  event  be 
*'ninply  inexplicable  by  any  known  laws  of  natiuv 
it  ii  a  miracle  in  the  negative  sense;  if  it  be  also  a 
**(fiBtinct  sign  by  which  the  divine  power  is  made 
known "  ha  favor  of  a  religious  system,  it  is  a 
miracle  in  the  potidve  sense.  But  it  is  a  common 
belief  of  theologians  that  the  divine  process  of 
■aeiifying  the  soul  (Heb.  xiii.  20,  21)  is  not  mi- 
raculous, and  yet  is  '*  an  exception  to,  ot  deviation 
from  scmie  laws  of  nature."  It  is  common,  more- 
over, to  speak  of  physical  events  as  prftter-natural, 
when  the  speaker  does  not  imagine  them  to  be  even 
npematural.  One  of  the  chaplains  to  Archbishop 
Saneroft  was  bom  with  two  tongues;  but  this 
** deviation  from  ordinary  phenomena"  was  not  a 
ttsign'*  that  his  &ith  had  or  had  not  the  divine 
I  approval    True,  in  the  lai^  view  of  mere  nature 

(C  3),  such  phenomena  are  not  real  but  only  appar- 
at  deviations  from  nature's  laws,  for  they  result 
!  crmally  from  peculiar  combinations  of  these  laws, 

•tin  they  are  fitmiliarly  called  "deviations  firom 
loture,"  and  for  the  sake  of  precision  ought  to  be 
distinguished  from  miracles.  A  miracle  is  indeed  a 
wonder  (Ii  3),  but  we  may  conceive  of  wonders 
which  are  not  miracles,  and  are  on  the  whole 
itranger  than  miracles  (D.  2). 

6.  A  miracle  is  not  (as  Schleiermacher  supposes 
t  to  be)  a  phenomenon  produced  by  an  occult  law 
Ti  nature.  The  foOowing  beautiful  illustration  of 
Ihii  theory  is  quoted  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Oarke  {Oiiho- 
dbacy,  etc,  pp.  64.  65)  fi^>m  Dr.  Ephraim  Peabody: 
**  A  story  is  told  of  a  clock  on  one  of  the  high 
esthedral  towers  of  the  older  worid,  so  constructed 
that  at  the  close  of  a  century  it  strikes  the  years 
«s  it  ordinarily  strikes  the  hours.  As  a  hundred 
yens  come  to  a  cloee,  suddenly,  in  the  immense 


mass  of  complicated  mechanism,  a  little  wheel 
turns,  a  pin  slides  into  the  appointed  place,  and  in 
the  shadows  of  the  night  the  bell  tolls  a  requiem 
over  the  generations  which  during  a  century  havA 
lived  and  labored  and  been  buried  around  it.  One 
of  these  generations  might  live  and  die,  and  witness 
nothing  peculiar.  The  clock  would  have  what  we 
call  an  established  order  of  its  own;  but  what 
should  we  say  when,  at  the  midnight  which  brought 
the  century  to  a  close,  it  sounded  over  a  sleeping 
city,  rousing  all  to  listen  to  the  worid's  age? 
Would  it  be  a  violation  of  law?  No;  only  a 
variation  of  the  accustomed  order,  produced  by 
the  intervention  of  a  force  always  existing,  but 
never  appearing  in  this  way  until  the  appointed 
moment  had  arrived.  The  tolling  of  the  century 
would  be  a  variation  from  the  observed  order  of 
the  clock;  but  to  an  artist,  in  constructing  it,  it 
would  have  formed  a  part  of  that  order. .  So  a 
miracle  is  a  variation  of  the  order  of  nature  as  it 
has  appeared  to  us;  but  to  the  Author  of  nature  it 
was  a  part  of  that  predestined  order  —  a  part  of 
that  order  of  which  he  is  at  all  times  the  imme> 
diate  Author  and  Sustainer;  miracuk>us  to  us,  seen 
from  our  human  point  of  >iew,  but  no  miracle  to 
God;  to  our  circumscribed  vision  a  violation  of 
law,  but  to  (jod  only  a  part  in  the  great  plan  and 
progress  of  the  law  of  the  universe."  We  re^y: 
If  such  a  marvelous  phenomenon  be,  like  the 
blooming  of  the  century  plant,  a  result  of  physical 
Uws  as  already  defined  (.\. ),  we  caimot  be  certain 
that  some  philosophers  have  not  detected  these 
laws,  as  some  have  proved  the  existence  of  a  par> 
ticular  planet  l)efore  that  planet  had  been  detected 
by  the  ey«^  We  cannot  be  certain  that  these 
sagacious  philosophers  have  not  waited  for  the 
foreseen  phenomenon  and  delivered  their  message 
in  connection  with  it,  as  some  deceitful  navigators 
have  uttered  their  threats  to  a  savage  king  a  few 
hours  before  a  solar  or  lunar  eclipse,  and  have 
rq)resented  the  eclipse  as  giving  a  divine  authority 
for  those  threats.  If  a  miracle  is  wrought  at  all, 
it  is  wrought  for  an  end ;  if  for  an  end,  then  for  a 
special  sign  of  the  divine  will  (B.  3; ;  if  for  a  sign 
of  the  divine  will,  then  probably  not  by  an  occult 
law  of  nature;  for  if  it  be  wrought  by  an  occult  law, 
then  it  becomes  the  less  decisive  as  a  sign,  less  con- 
ducive to  its  end.  Therefore  the  antecedent  pre- 
sumptions for  a  miracle  (D.  1,  c.  d.)  are  presump- 
tions for  it  as  the  result  of  a  force  other  than  a 
natural  law.  'It  may  be  rejoined,  however,  that 
the  Deity  has  at  the  creation  inserted  in  matter  or 
spirit  cerUun  exceptional  forces,  having  no  uniform 
activity,  and  becoming  operative  only  at  irregukur 
and  exceptional  emergencies,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  giving  to  certain  teachers  an  excep- 
tional divine  authority.  But  forces  like  these  u« 
not  in  tlie  system  of  uniform  agencies,  but  out  of 
it,  consequently  they  are  not  laws  of  nature  (A); 
their  existence  is  at  least  as  difilcult  to  prove  as  is 
the  occurrence  of  transient  divine  volitions ;  they, 
as  mediate^  represent  and  are  equivalent  to  the 
immediate  inteipositions  of  God's  will;  no  essential 
advantage  can  be  gained,  and  in  some  cases  per- 
haps no  essential  (but  only  a  rhetorical)  advantage 
is  lost,  by  referring  the  miracle  to  these  specitil 
and  abnormal  forces,  instead  of  referring  it  to  the 
bare  and  immediate  ictus  of  the  divine  volition. 

7.  A  miracle  is  not  a  merely  supernatural  phe- 
nomenon. The  supernatural  is  the  genus,  in- 
cluding all  events  produced  by  a  power  aboye  the 
natural  laws  (B.  6).     Of  these  events  the  mere/j 
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■npcrnatuml  is  me  species  including  those  only 
which  are  not  violations,  the  miraculous  is  another 
species  including  those  only  which  fire  viohtions, 
of  the  natural  Liws.  The  renewal  of  the  soul  as 
described  in  John  i.  12,  13,  iii.  3-8:  Kph.  ii.  4-10, 
is  merely  supernatural,  and  not  (as  Coleridge  terms 
it)  miractdous;  for  the  esiential  tendencies  of  the 
soul,  the  laws  essential  to  its  being  a  soul  (A)  are 
not  manifestly  violated  when  they  are  rectified; 
neither  is  the  occurrence  so  irregular  as  to  defy  all 
possibility  of  anticipating  definite  examples  of  it 
(B.  2).  So  it  might  be  maintained,  consistently 
with  the  strict  meaning  of  the  terms,  that  Jesus 
performed  his  first  miracle  at  the  wedding  of  Cana 
(John  ii.  11),  and  his  second  miracle  upon  the  son 
of  the  Capernaum  nobletnan  (John  iv.  47-54);  and 
still  before  the  Jirst  of  these  miracles  he  had  given 
tupernntural  signs  of  bis  Messiahship  (John  i.  48), 
and  before  the  second  he  had  given  many  such 
signs,  as.  in  his  calling  of  the  Apostles,  his  conver- 
sation with  the  Samaritan  woman,  his  predictions, 
etc. ;  and  Nicodemus  (in  John  iii.  2)  referred  not 
merely  to  the  miraculous  but  also  to  other  super- 
natural "  signs  '*  that  Jesus  had  a  divine  authority. 

D.  What  is  the  difl*erence  between  the  proof  of 
the  Biblical  and  the  proof  of  other  alleged  mira- 
cles? ^ 

1.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  antecedent 
presumptions  in  regard  to  the  Biblical,  and  the 
antecedent  presumptions  in  regard  to  other  mira- 
cles. 

a.  There  is  a  strong  presumption  against  all 
miracles  considered  merely  as  vioVuions  o/phytical 
law.  At  the  outset  of  our  inquiries  we  presume 
that  the  course  of  events  will  be  as  it  has  been ; 
that  it  has  been  in  the  past  ages  as  it  is  in  the 
present  age;  and  of  course  that  no  event  viewed 
simply  as  an  event  has  occurred  in  contrariety  to 
this  uniform  order.  While  the  testimony  for  com- 
mon events  is  to  be  credited  at  once  without  stronp 
reasons  for  rejecting  it,  the  testimony  for  miracles 
as  mere  phenumenti  is  to  be  rqected  at  once  with- 
out strong  reasons  for  crediting  it.  When  divines 
refuse  to  say  that  n  miracle  is  a  violation  of  ph}-si- 
cal  hfcws  (B.  1)  because  the  term  violation  makes 
the  miracle  appear  intrinsically  improbable,  they 
■eem  to  forget  that  so  far  as  a  miracle  in  itself, 
t.  e.  viewed  as  a  mere  phenomenon,  is  improbable, 
just  so  far  does  it  become  useful  in  pronng  that 
God  has  interposed  in  behalf  of  his  revealed  word ; 
and  so  far  as  a  miracle,  in  itself,  ahd  apart  from 
its  relations  to  a  special  divine  intention,  is  prob- 
able, just  so  far  does  it  lose  its  usefulness  as  a  sign 
of  God's  interest  in  that  word.  The  Christian 
apologist  contends  against  his  own  cause,  when  he 
contends  against  Hume's  doctrine  that  a  miracle 
as  a  mere  event  is  contrary  to  experience;  for  if  it 
were  not  contrary  to  experience  it  could  be  calcu- 
lated on  (B.  2),  and  would  thus  lose  its  power  to 
surprise  and  conrince.  He  injures  his  own  cause 
when  he  asserts,  in  opposition  to  Hume,  that  a 
miracle  as  a  mere  e\-ent  is  conformed  to  experience; 
for  if  an  event  be  conformed  to  experience,  then  it 
is  conformed  to  the  general  truth  learned  from 
experience,  that  physi^  changes  have  physical  or 
finite  causes;  and  if  it  be  conformed  to  this  truth 
then  it  is  no  miracle  (B.  4-8).  I^t  us  represent 
the  number  of  alleged  miracles  by  the  figure  1,000; 
whether  these  have  been  actually  wrought  is  the 
question ;  at  the  outset  we  cannot  say  that  they 
have  been,  or  have  not  been ;  we  cannot  beg  the 
luesUoQ  iu  the  affirmative  or  in  the  negative;  we 
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can  say,  however,  that  leaWng  out  of  account  the  dis* 
puted  number  1,000,  we  have  never  experienced,  and 
no  other  men  have  experienced  the  phenomenon  of 
a  physical  change  without  a  physical  or  a  finite 
cause.  Thus  the  miracle  is  contrary  to  experiaoe 
and  to  all  experience  (Mark  i.  27,  ii.  12;  l.uke  v. 
26;  John  ix.  32,  xv.  24).  It  is  therefore  intrinsi- 
cally improbable.  Whether  we  suppose  (with  Reid, 
Stewart,  Campbell)  that  we  have  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  believe  the  course  of  events  to  be  uni- 
form; or  (with  Mill,  McCosh)  that  tliis  belief 
results  ftom  experience;  or,  that  it  is  both  intui- 
tive and  confirmed  by  experience,  it  is  a  fiim  belief 
of  all  men.  Because  it  is  deep-seated,  the  pre- 
sumption against  miracles  as  mere  phenomena  is 
strong,  and  therefore  when  miracles  are  wrougfat 
they  become  the  more  startling  and  convincmg, 
and  are  regarded  not  as  mere  phenomena  but  as 
divine  signsds. 

6.  Against  the  great  minority  of  alleged  mira- 
cles the  presumption  remains  unrebutted.  Some 
of  them  are  connected  with  no  apparent  design 
good  or  bad ;  some  with  a  design  to  commend  a 
system  of  morals  or  religion  which  is  false  and 
Injurious.  No  amount  of  testimony  is  strong 
j  enough  to  give  us  rest  in  beliering  that  God  has 
interposed  and  checked  the  operation  of  his  own 
•  laws  without  any  design,  without  a  good  design, 
without  a  great  and  good  design.  The  pre8um|>- 
tion  against  such  miracles  as  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb<^  Paris,  or  .upon 
the  daughter  of  Pascal,  cannot  be  invalidated  by 
the  witnesses  /cr  them.  "  I  should  not  believe 
such  a  story  were  it  told  me  by  Cato."  We  need 
not  deny  that  the  witnesses  were  honest,  that  they 
actually  saw  wonderful  and  even  inexplicable  pb<s 
nomena;  but  they  drew  a  wrong  inference;  they 
did  not  refer  the  phenomena  to  the  real,  though 
concealed  causes ;  they  mistook  a  monstrosity  for  a 
miracle:  the  amazing  operation  of  some  one  law, 
as  of  electricity,  odyle,  concealed  mental  forces,  for 
the  palpable  violation  of  f/<e  latcs  of  nature. 

c.  Against  the  Biblical  miracles,  however,  the 
antecedent  presumption  does  not  remain  unrebut- 
ted ;  for  they  are  not  mere  physical  phenomena;  for, 
first,  they  were  wrought  by  a  Mind  infinitely  de- 
sirous of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  welfiu«  of  men 
(see  Dr.  Clianning,  iii.  p.  118);  secondly,  they  wa« 
needed  for  attesting  a  revelation  which  was  {mmi- 
nenlly  and  deplorably  needed ;  thirdly,  the  revehi- 
tion  was  grand  enough  to  desene  such  miracles 
(**  Nee  Deus  intereit,"  etc ),  and  the  miracles  were 
noble  enough  to  fit  such  a  reveUition.  If,  as  Paley 
says,  the  one  message  recorded  in  John  v.  28,  29, 
was  "  well  worthy  of  that  splendid  apparatus  **  of 
miracles  which  accompanied  it,  how  much  more 
worthy  was  such  a  condensed  treatise  as  our  Lord's 
discourse  to  Nicodemus?  That  discourse  is  a  gem; 
there  is  an  antecedent  presumption  that  it  will  have 
a  costly  setting,  llie  inspired  word  is  called  by 
rx)cke  a  telescope  for  the  mind ;  there  is  an  antece- 
dent presumption  that  it  will  be  mounted  on  a 
strong  frame- work.  Miracles  are  the  setting  and 
the  firame-work  for  the  Gospel  There  is  an  ante- 
cedent presumption  that  the  Father  who  is  ^*  very 
pitiful "  will  interpose  for  the  children  whom  Ue 
lov-es  with  infinite  tenderness,  will  reveal  to  them 
the  tnith  Which  is  essential  to  their  peace,  and  will 
confirm  it  by  miracles  which  are  needed  for  its  ap- 
propriate influence.  Our  conclusion  then  is  exactly 
opposite  to  that  of  Hun^e.  He  sayt  (whatever  he 
means)  that  a  miracle  may  possibly  be  prot-ed,  but 
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not  **  10  tt  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  re- 
ligkn;  *'  ve  saj  that  we  have  heard  of  no  miracle 
which  can  be  proved  tmUss  U  be  the  foundation  of 
a  system  uf  religion.  The  presumption  against 
mindes  at  mere  jfkpdcal phenomena  is  rebutted  by 
the  presumption  in  fitvor  of  miracles  as  related  to 
vyimte  BeHevoUnce.  The  antecedent  improbability 
of  their  occurring  a*  noiations  of  physical  law  is 
comitcrbahinced  by  the  antecedent  probability  of 
tbeir  occurring  as  atUstaUoiu  of  religious  truth. 
The  fiiwrabie  presumption  ofi^tting  the  antago- 
nistic one  prepares  us  to  examine  the  testimony  for 
mirKles  with  as  little  impulse  to  r^t  it  as  if  the 
toUoKMiy  related  to  an  ordinary  event  In  the 
logical  order  our  belief  in  their  necessity,  fitness, 
worthiness,  may  be  either  the  conditio  pracedens  or 
the  eanditio  subsequens  of  our  belief  in  their  actual 
oocaxrence,  bat  in  the  chronological  order  the  testi- 
mooy  for  them  may  be  so  overwhelming  as  to  con- 
nnce  oa  of  tbeir  occurrence  and  their  worthiness 
et  one  and  the  sams  time. 

d.  In  &vor  of  the  Biblical  miracles  there  is  not 
oelyooe  presumption  which  equals  and  thtis  rebuts, 
bat  there  is  another  presumption  which  more  than 
equals,  which  overpowers  the  presumption  agamst 
them,  and  thus  not  only  prepares  but  also  predis- 
poses us  to  credit  the  testimony  in  their  fiavor. 
The  religious  syatem  in  behalf  of  which  they  were 
wrought  involves  internal  marks  of  ita  having  been 
lerealed  by  God,  but  from  that  system  the  Biblical 
miracles  are  inseparable.  (1.)  We  may  take  a 
partiadar  view  of  this  argument.  According  to 
the  belief  of  many  divines,  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tsot  parts  of  the  Christian  system  are  in  themselves 
minculoos  phenomena.  **  Miracles  and  prophecies 
sie  not  a(^uncta  appended  ftom  without  to  a  revels 
tioQ  m  itself  independent  of  them,  but  constitutive 
cfements  of  the  revelation  itself"  (Rothe).  He 
who  believes  in  the  general  resurrection  of  the 
dead  believes  in  the  certainty  of  a  future  miracle 
tst  move  stopendous  than  the  resurrection  of  the 
widow's  only  son ;  how,  then,  can  he  a  priori  hesi- 
tate to  belim  in  that  post  miracle?  He  who  ac- 
cepts the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  as  re\-ealed  in 
John  i  1-14,  assents  to  a  miracle  fiur  more  aston- 
idiing  than  the  appearance  of  the  angels  to  the 
ahcp^rds,  and  of  the  star  to  the  Maj;i ;  how  then 
esn  be  be  reluctant  to  receira  the  narrative  of  the 
less  astnnishlng  miracles?  For  a  man  to  believe 
that  a  child  was  bom  in  whom  dwelt  **  all  the  ful- 
MSB  of  the  Godhead  bodily  *'  (Col  iu  9),  and  at  the 
same  time  to  demur  at  the  atatement  that  the 
diikl  who  was  named  **  llie  Wonderful  *'  performed 
wonders  which  were  miracukms,  is  as  illogical  as 
for  a  man  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  sun,  but 
■ot  m  the  poaaibility  of  phiuets  revolving  around  it. 
**  Rerdation  itself  is  miraculous,  and  miracles  are 
the  proof  of  it.**  (Bp.  Butler.)  (2.)  We  may  take 
a  sMre  geuertd  riew  of  this  argument.  The  super- 
natural tmtlia  of  the  Bible  prompt  us  to  believe  that 
lairades  hare  been  wrought  in  attestation  of  them. 
IGraelcs  are  to  such  truths  what  the  polish  is  to 
the  agate,  what  the  aroma  is  to  the  flower,  what 
Basic  is  to  the  march  of  a  triumphant  aimy.  It 
voaid  be  strange  if  tax-gatherers  and  publicans 
leeordcd  tnblimer  truths  than  were  recorded  by 
Fhto  and  Aristotle,  and  did  not  also  attest  them 
by  mindes;  if  men  received  a  supernatural  inspira- 
^,  and  dikl  not  record  such  tn^s  as  imply  a 
ttincoloos  interposition.  Why  were  they  in^ired 
ithsy  wcve  not  to  reveal  doctrines  which  tfansoended 
^  hnasn  power  of  discovery,  and  did  not  oonfirm 
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them  by  wonders  which  transcended  the  human 
power  of  performance  ?  Should  we  hear  a  man  like 
Jesus  Christ  announce  for  the  first  time  that  he 
woukl  cause  the  spiritually  blind  and  deaf  and  dead 
to  see  and  hear  and  live  spiritually,  we  should  ex- 
pect that  He  would  accompany  his  announcement 
with  the  miracufous  gift  of  sight,  hearing,  life,  tc 
the  corporeally  blind,  deaf,  and  dead.  If  we  should 
hea^  Him  predict  the  neio  creation  of  souls  "  unto 
good  woriu  "  we  should  expect  that  He  would  illus* 
trate  his  prediction  by  some  miraculous  control 
over  nature.  In  themselves  the  miracles  are  im- 
probable; in  itself  the  rm'elation  of  such  truths  is 
improlMible;  but  if  such  truths  are  to  be  re^'calcd 
for  the  first  time,  then  the  miracles  are  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  if  the'  one  improbability  become  a  reality, 
we  are  to  presume  that  the  other  will.  The  super- 
natural truths  of  the  Bible  are  efflorescent,  and 
miracles  have  been  happily  called  their  **  etBores- 
cence.*'  They  are  so  fit  an  accompaniment  and  so 
important  a  part  of  the  truths  connected  witli  them 
that  Dr.  Channing  (Memoir,  ii.  442)  goes  so  far 
as  to  say:  **  They  are  so  inwoven  in  all  his 
[Christ's]  teachings  and  acts,  that  in  taking  them 
away  we  have  next  to  nothing  left;"  and  he  says  also 
(Works,  iii.  119;  see  also  iv.  892)  as  Augustine  and 
others  have  said  before  him,  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
wonder  is  not  that  any  but  that  so  few  miracles 
ha\'e  been  wrought.  (3. )  We  may  take  a  still  more 
general  view  of  this  argument.  The  miracles  of 
the  Bible  are  so  interwoven  with  its  didactic  system, 
that  if  it  stands,  they  stand ;  if  they  fall,  it  does  not 
utterly  fall,  but  it  loses  one  strong  prop;  the  intrin- 
sic evidence  in  its  favor  becomes  then  a  positive 
evidence  in  their  favor.  For  example:  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  an  appropriate  appendage  to  his 
atoning  work.  It  is  probable  that  if  He  died  as  our 
sacrifice,  He  rose  from  the  dead ;  and  if  He  rose  from 
the  dead.  He  died  as  our  sacrifice;  if  He  ascended 
to  the  throne.  He  rose  from  the  grave;  and  if  He 
rose  from  the  gra\'e.  He  ascended  to  the  throne. 
In  various  other  methods  is  his  resurrection  inter- 
k>cked  with  the  main  teachings  as  well  as  with  the 
personal  character  of  his  Apostles.  Now  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  was  an  actual  event,  or  it  was  not. 
If  it  were  not,  the  narratives  of  it  are  not  true;  and 
if  these  narratives  are  not  true,  then  the  general 
system  with  which  they  are  interlaced  becomes  the 
less  probable.  But  that  system  is  true;  it  so  com- 
mends itself  to  our  religious  nature  as  to  prove  its 
divine  original.  Then  the  narratives  of  Christ's 
resurrection  which  are  so  inextricably  intertwined 
with  the  system  are  true.  l*o  strike  out  those  nar- 
ratives from  the  New  Testament  and  to  retain  the 
remainder,  is  like  blotting  out  the  figure  of  the  Vir- 
gin from  the  Sistine  Madoima. 

The  old  objection  arises :  You  prove  the  miracles 
by  the  doctrine,  but  you  profess  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine by  the  miracles..  We  do  both.  Each  of  the 
arguments  laids  aid  to  Uie  other.  Cur  Saviour 
did  not  perform  his  miracles  as  an  anatomist  con- 
ducts his  demonstrations,  by  appealing  to  the 
intellect  alone;  but  he  required  faith,  or  a  right 
moral  state,  as  a  condition  for  his  miraculous  works; 
and  on  the  other  hand  his  miracukms  works  cor- 
roborated the  moral  faith  (Mark  vi.  5;  Matt.  xiii. 
58).  M.  Renan  mistakes  the  logical  characteristics 
of  the  Bible,  when  he  supposes  that  the  resurrection 
of  Ijtfarus  should  have  been  inquired  into  by  a 
college  of  physicians  rdying  on  their  anatomical 
instruments  and  demonstrating  their  conclusions. 
This  might  have  been  done  safo^;  but  the  Bible 
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doM  not  profins  to  be  a  treatise  on  naked  scienoe; 
it  relies  not  on  demoruirative  but  on  moral  reason- 
ing, and  makes  our  intellectual  pursuits  a  means 
of  moral  probation.  We  are  predisposed  bj  our 
proper  reverence  for  the  doctrine  to  believe  in  the 
miracles,  which,  however,  are  commended  to  us  by 
their  own  independent  proof  (John  v.  36,  x.  25, 
38,  xiv.  10,  11):  and  we  are  predisposed  by  the 
miracles  to  believe  in  the  doctrine,  which,  in  iU 
turn,  is  commended  to  us  by  its  own  independent 
evidence.  The  doctrine  is  the  title-deed,  and  is 
estential  to  the  sigiilficanoe  of  the  seal  attached  to 
it.  'fhe  muracle  is  the  seal  and  is  inqx>rtatU  for 
the  authority  of  the  title-deed.  The  seal  torn  away 
fipom  the  parchment  cannot  fUlfill  its  main  design, 
and  the  parehment  with  the  seal  cut  out  is  lessened 
in  value  (Gerhard).  The  doctrine  is  the  soul  and 
is  essentuU  to  the  life  of  the  body;  the  miracle  is 
the  body  and  is  importanl  for  the  full  development 
of  the  soul.  "  Miracles  test  doctripe,  and  doctrine 
tesU  mhrades  '*  (Pascal). 

2.  There  is  a  diflbvuoe  between  the  testimony  in 
fovor  of  the  Biblical,  and  that  in  &vor  of  other 
alleged  miracles.  Under  the  following  seven  heads 
are  chssiikd  some  of  the  peculiar  evidences  from 
testimony  for  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  all  these 
evidences  are  not  combined  in  support  of  Pagan, 
Mohammedan,  post-apostolic,  or  any  other  than  the 
Scriptural  miracles. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  miracles,  (a.)  They  were 
such  as  could  be  judged  by  the  senses  (John  xi. ; 
Luke  xxiv.  39).  (6.)  Many  of  thou  are  not  am- 
biguous; for  how  can  we  explain  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  by  any  natural  law?  (c.)  They  were 
not  tentative;  for  we  hear  of  no  one  y/iho /aWt/ully 
attempted  to  perform  any  miracle  which  he  was 
authorized  to  perform,  and  who  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt AU  who  applied  to  Jesus  were  healed  by 
his  word  (Matt  iv.  23,  24,  viii.  16,  ix.  35,  xii.  15, 
xiv.  U;  Markvi.  56;  Luke  iv.  40,  vi.  19).  (d,) 
The  alleged  miracles  were  obviously  connected  with 
the  volition  of  the  person  who  professed  to  perform 
them,  and  were  not,  like  the  tentative  worics  per- 
formed at  the  tombs  and  altars  of  saints,  appuently 
independent  of  any  particular  volition  producing 
them,  (e.)  They  were  connected  immeduiUly  with 
the  volition  to  produce  them ;  a  distant  sufferer  is 
instantly  relieved  by  the  spoken  word  (Matt  xxi. 
19,  20;  John  iv.  47-^3).  (/.)  Many  of  them  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
acting  of  the  imagination.  The  miracles  of  Christ 
were  not  like  the  cures  efi^ted  by  the  touch  of  a 
king^  but  vrere  wrought  by  a  Cialilean  peasant  In 
whose  personal  appearance  we  do  not  know  that 
tho«  was  anything  remarkable.  In  such  methods 
as  the  preceding  are  the  Biblical  mhracles  distin- 
guished from  mere  wonders,  and  the  testimony  in 
their  &vor  from  simply  marvelous  tales. 

2.  The  circumstances  in  which  they  were  per- 
formed, (n.)  They  were  wrought  at  such  times 
and  phioes  as  fkvored  the  thorough  examination  of 
them :  in  broad  daylight;  in  close  contiguity  to 
the  observers  (Luke  xxiv.  39;  John  xx.  27).  (6.) 
They  were  performed  not  privately,  not  bef(>re 
packed  companies,  but  before  promiscuous  multi- 
tudes who  could  not  be  induced  to  combine  in  a 
stratagem  (John  ix. ;  Acts  iii.  7  ff.).  (c.)  They  were 
lot  performed  by  a  band  of  artists  or  experts  who 
remained  together,  and  might  cover  each  other's 
Csilings,  and  who  were  superintended  by  a  skillfbl 
nanager;  but  the  Apostles  separated  fhxn  each 
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other,  dM  not  act  in  concert,  manifSested  no  solid 
tude  for  each  other^s  proeeedings,  imparted  ths 
miraculous  gifts  to  men  of  diflerent  characteristics, 
who  were  sdected  not  for  their  dexterity  but  for 
their  moral  worth  (Acts  xviiL  14-23,  xix.  6;  1  Cor. 
xU.  7-11). 

3.  The  charactei  of  the  men  on  whose  testimony 
we  accept  the  mirades.  (a.)  Some  of  them  were 
personal  observers,  eye  and  ear  witnesses;  John  xv. 
27;  Acts  U.  32,  ui.  15,  iv.  20,  v.  29-32,  x.  39-41, 
xiU.  31;  2  Peter  I.  16-18;  1  John  i.  1-3.  (6.) 
Whether  penonal  witnesses  or  not,  they  were  abk 
to  know  the  truth ;  men  of  sound  and  stable  sense; 
practical  men,  like  Mark,  and  Luke  the  physician, 
not  credulous,  not  fimciftil,  not  easily  excited  and 
beguUed  (Mark  xvi.  14;  John  xx.  24-29).  If  they 
haid  been  poetical  instead  of  prosaic,  schoiurs  instead 
of  business  men,  politicians  instead  of  tax-gatherers, 
they  would  have  wanted  one  sign  of  credibility, 
(c.)  They  were  disposed  to  utter  the  exact  truth. 
They  have  such  an  air  of  veracity  as  cannot  be 
mistaken,  lliis  air  is  made  up  (1)  sometimes  of 
childlike  statements,  as  in  Isaiah  xxxviiL  21;  (2) 
sometimes  of  omissions  to  ascribe  miracles  to  par- 
ticular men,  as  to  Abraham,  to  Jacob,  to  David,  to 
Solomon,  to  the  Baptist  (John  x.  41),  who  however 
were  special  favorites  of  the  historians,  and  would 
have  been  celebrated  for  their  miraculous  achieve- 
ments, if  the  historians  had  indulged  in  mythical 
or  fancifbl  narratives;  (3)  sometimes  of  incidental 
allusions  to  the  labor  of  scrutinizing  the  reported 
fitcts,  Luke  i.  1-4;  (4)  sometimes  of  confessions 
of  incipient  incredulity,  as  in  Matt  xxviii.  17; 
Mark  xvi.  11,  13, 14;  Luke  xxiv.  11,  25;  (5)  some- 
times of  obvious  freedom  fh>m  anxiety  to  make  oat 
a  consistent  narrative.  The  reporters,  seeming  to 
be  entirely  at  their  ease,  have  admitted  into  &ir 
records  unimportant  discrepancies,  which  are  ap- 
parent; and  unimportant  coincidences,  which  are 
occult  If  their  narratives  had  been  written  with  a 
dishonest  aim,  the  discrepancies  would  have  been 
carefully  concealed,  and  the  coincidences  would 
have  been  openly  paraded.  (6.)  Sometimes  their 
constitutional  faults  give  an  air  of  truthfulness  to 
the  Biblical  narraton.  Such  an  open-hearted  man 
as  Simon  Peter  could  never  have  hekl  out  in  a 
conspbwsy  to  deceive  the  public  Such  a  skeptic 
as  Thomas  could  never  have  united  with  him  in  so 
bold  an  enterprise.  (</.)  The  historians  were  sure 
that  theur  statements  were  correct  They  appealed 
to  their  intei'ested  contemporaries.  They  chal- 
lenged investigation.  John  x.  37:  Acts  ii.  22. 
(e.)  Although  able  and  disposed  to  give  a  true 
record,  they  were  not  able,  had  they  been  disposed, 
to  fabiHcate  such  a  record  as  they  have  given. 
Some  of  them,  as  Matthew,  were  deficient  in  genius, 
and  this  is  an  argument  for  rather  than  ayaintt 
their  exact  truthfulness.  How  could  these  men 
have  invented  a  record  of  Christ's  miracles  sd  con- 
sonant with  the  principles  of  the  divine  adminis- 
tration, with  the  character  of  Christ,  with  the  spirit 
of  his  (jospel?  The  great  forces  which  God  em- 
pfoys,  gravitation  for  example,  are  noiseless.  Christ's 
miracles  were  in  the  solitudes  of  Palestine.  Christ 
was  meek  and  lowly;  he  was  bom  not  in  Rome  but 
in  Bethlehem,  and  dwelt  not  in  the  palace  but  in 
the  cottage;  so  he  did  not  perform  his  mirades 
upon  consuls  and  prtttors,  but  upon  the  little 
daughter  of  Jairus  and  upon  the  woman  who  was 
"  bowed  together.*'  The  spirit  of  his  Gospel  is 
that  of  roerey  and  grace;  his  miracles  were  wrooght 
for  the  hocgry,  the  epileptic,  the  paral}-tic  begfn 
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Hd  tide  childreu.  Whose  exuberant  imaginatioo 
itnmted  this  series  of  apposite  wonders? 

i.  The  eticamstances  in  which  the  original  nar- 
nton  gave  their  testimony,  (a.)  They  gave  it  at 
the  time  when  the  miracles  were  paformed,  not 
ts  the  original  reporters  of  many  Pagan  and  Romish 
wonden,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  from  the  per- 
fiwmanee  of  the  expbits.  (6.)  There  is  reason  to 
\xA\evt  (Donglaa's  Criterion,  pp.  80,  286-294)  that 
the  testimony  for  the  Bihlical  miracles  was  first 
giren  at  tlie  plaee  where  tliey  were  performed  (the 
Goq>el  of  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead  was  first 
iraehed  at  Jerusalem),  and  not  like  the  testimony 
for  the  mirades  of  Loyola  and  Xavier,  at  distant 
localities  where  the  local  evidence  against  them 
ooold  not  be  scrutinized. 

5.  The  efleot  of  the  miracles,  (a.)  They  were 
partly  the  means  of  overcoming  the  opposition  of 
the  original  narrators  The  disciples  of  Christ  were 
expecting  him  to  be  a  temporal  king,  were  looking 
forward  to  their  own  princely  honors,  and  were 
hostile  to  the  k>wly  and  spiritual  character  of  his 
mission  His  miracles  helped  to  break  down  their 
bostility  They  were  changed  ftx>m  enemies  to 
fiieuds  partly  by  the  anifiua  which  they  described 
(Heb.  ii.  4),  and  which  they  would,  if  they  could, 
have  rgected.  (6.)  llie  miracleti  were  pttlly  the 
means  of  tunung  masses  of  the  people  from  a  de- 
cided anti-Christian  to  a  C  hristian  belief  (John  ii. 
21,  iiL  2,  rii.  31).  (c)  Their  converting  influence 
ii  the  more  decisive  sign  of  their  reality,  because 
every  belie%*er  in  them  knew  that  he  would  be  called 
by  his  £uth  to  a  continuous  course  of  hard,  self- 
denying,  and  often  self-sacrificing  work.  Not  with- 
out the  most  rigid  scrutiny  will  men  assent  to  a 
proposition  which  requires  them  to  go  through  toil 
inC  only  arduous  but  persevering,  not  only  attended 
with  habitual  self-deiiial,  but  liable  to  end  in  the 
niter  sacrifice  of  earthly  good  (John  xi.  47-67). 
The  alleged  mirades  of  Pagans  and  Romanists  have 
been  performed  among  persons  prevk>usly  &vorable 
to  them,  or  liable  to  bb  imposed  upon  by  excited 
fiucy  and  feeling,  and  have  not  been  connected  ¥dth 
rigorous  and  repuldve  exactioos.  {(L)  A  new  re- 
li^on  was  founded  on  the  first  Christian  mirades. 
Men  have  a  strong  presumption  against  a  faith 
not  only  exacting  but  new,  and  will  disbelieve,  if 
they  can,  in  any  mirades  corroborating  it  In 
order  that  the  alleged  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Abbe  Paris  might  be  compared  with  the  Biblical 
wonders,  some  instrumental  worker  of  the  mirades 
iboold  have  ttppenrtd,  and  should  have  deckred 
Lis  dedgn  in  working  them,  and  that  design  should 
have  been  to  attest  before  unbelievers  a  novd  as 
veQ  as  humiliating  system  of  religious  truth,  (e.) 
Extcnal  institutions  (as  the  Passover,  the  Eueharist, 
the  Loitl*8  Day)  were  founded  on,  or  in  intimate 
connection  vrith  the  Biblical  miracles,  and  were 
ertabli«hed  at  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
the  mirsdes  were  said  to  have  been  wrought.  Men 
who  are  to  pay  the  cost  have  an  economical  ela- 
tion to  the  rearing  of  expensive  monuments  for  com- 
memorating scenes  of  recent  occurrence  in  thdr 
own  nei^iborbood,  when  there  is  not  dear  proof 
that  the  scenes  did  occur.  (/.)  Not  only  the 
nature,  but  the  degree  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  Biblical  mirades  is  a  proof  of  their  reality. 
Against  the  selfishness  and  the  pr^udioes  of  men 
he  Christian  system,  originating  with  a  few  persons 
vfao  were  despised  in  GraUlee,  which  was  itself  de- 
ipised  throughout  Judaea,  wfaieh  in  its  turn  was 
1  in  other  countries,  fought  its  own  way  into 
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the  &vor  of  the  most  enlightened  nations,  and 
partly  by  the  aid  of  pretended  mirades  which,  if 
they  had  been  merdy  prrtended,  might  have  been 
shown  to  be  such. 

6.  The  testimony  of  persistent  enemies.  Men 
who  denied  the  Biblical  truths  admitted  the  reality 
of  the  Biblical  miracles.     True,  they  ascril)ed  the 

lenomena  to  magic;  but  this  proves  that  (hey 
could  not  ascribe  (J^em  to  the  working  of  niUural 
Uw.  True,  they  admitted  the  miraculous  agency 
of  all  other  rdigionists;  but  they  bad  not  the  s  ime 
motive  for  admitting  the  Christian  mirades  which 
they  had  for  admitting  others.  The  Christian 
system  was  exclusive,  and  would  thus  impd  them 
to  disprove  it  if  they  could;  almost  every  Pagan 
system  vras  liberal,  and  was  thereby  saved  from 
arraying  objectors  in  personal  hostility  to  it.  Is 
it  said,  that  the  eariy  opponents  of  the  (xospel  con- 
fessed its  miraculous  attestation,  because  they  were 
weak  and  credulous?  But  is  it  not  said  by  the 
same  objectors,  that  the  euAj  friends  of  the  (jiospd 
were  weak  and  credulous?  Why  then  did  the 
alleged  friends  of  the  Gospd  deny  the  miracles, 
"lying  wonders,"  of  heathenism?  "The  more 
woik  and  credulous  any  man  is,  the  harder  it  is  to 
convince  him  of  anything  that  is  opposite  to  his 
habits  of  thought  and  his  indinations.  He  will 
readily  receive  vdthout  proof  anything  that  falls 
in  with  his  prejudices,  and  will  be  dbposed  to 
hold  out  against  an^  eridenoe  that  goes  against 
them"  (Whatdy's  Jnti-oductory  Lessons,  p.  219, 
Cam.  ed.). 

7.  The  general  coinddences  of  the  Biblical  nar- 
ratives, (a.)  The  witnesses  who  recorded  the  Chris- 
tian mirades  difl^ered  fix>m  each  other  in  personal 
character  and  style,  and  still  agree  with  each  other 
in  the  substance  of  thdr  narratives.  Thdr  sub- 
stantial concurrence  is  a  sign,  additional  to  every 
individual  mark,  that  their  narratives  are  true. 
(6.)  The  coincidence  of  the  miraculous  attestations 
with  the  internal  character  of  the  Biblical  system 
(which  moreover  is  itself  composed  of  harmonizing 
doctrines,  all  of  them  witnesses  concurring  to  rec- 
ommend it,  D.  1,  d)  forms  another  comprehensive 
sign  that  the  simple-hearted  men  who  recorded  the 
mirades  uttered  the  truth,  (c)  The  coincidence 
of  the  Biblical  narratix-es  with  many  general  fects 
of  history  makes  these  narratives  the  more  plausible. 
Blirades  were  eay^ected  by  the  nations  to  whom  the 
Biblical  theofogy  was  prniched.  ^uch  an  expecta- 
tion is  a  correlate  to  the  presumption  that  a  be- 
nevolent (xod  will  interpose  in  behalf  of  such  a 
theology  (D.  1,  c.  </.).  It  is  natural  to  think  that 
the  expectation  would  be  met  by  the  original 
preachers  (Mark  xvi.  20;  Acts  ziv.  3;  Rom.  zv. 
18,  19),  or  that  the  hearers  would  have  complained 
of  the  preachers,  and  the  preachers  would  have 
apologized  for  thdr  failure  to  meet  it  Where  are 
the  complaints?  Where  are  the  apologies ?  Again, 
the  Jews  were  an  ignorant  natfon,  but  they  retained 
their  belief  in  one  infinite  God,  who  was  to  be 
worshipped  spiritually;  why  did  tbey  cling  to  this 
sublime  faith,  while  more  cultivated  nations,  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  Romans,  did  not  rise  above  pdytheism 
and  idokitry?  Had  they  more  refined  intuitions, 
or  more  logical  skill  than  the  masters  of  the  Ly- 
ceum and  Academy? 

We  have,  then,  a  constitutional  tendency  to  be- 
lieve that  as  the  original  narrators  of  the  Christian 
miracles  were  plain,  sound,  apparently  ingenuotii 
but  not  ingenious  men,  their  narratives  are  true. 
'Our  experience  fevors  this  belief.    The  felsehood 
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M  this  testituoDj,  at  mere  ttsflmony^  would  be  ■  j 
moustrous  deviation  from  tlie  ordiiuiry  course  of 
phenoDiena.  llie  mmctirrtnct  of  all  the  precediiK^ 
marks  of  truth  in  such  a  falsehood  would  be  a  still  i 
more  monstrous  deviation  from  tlie  course  of  nature.  | 
It  would  be  A  deviation  more  monstrous  than  are 
the  liiblical  miracles  themselves.  It  would  be  not 
only  a  manel,  but  a  vitve  mand,  for  which  th<H% 
is  no  good  moral  reason ;  Uierefore  it  would  be  a 
mei-e  monstrosity;  but  tiie  miracles  are  not  mere 
manels,  there  is  a  good  mornl  reason  for  them. 
We  can  see  no  adequate  natural^  and  of  course  no 
supernatural  cause  of  the  mere  monstrosity,  but  we 
can  see  on  efficient  cause  of  Uie  miracles  and  an 
adorable  one.  The  mere  monstrosity  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it  in  its  agreement  with  the  laM-s 
of  the  universe;  the  miracles  have  much  (B.  7,  8). 
If  now  there  be  two  contradictory  hypotheses  both 
of  which  are  mar\-elous,  but  one  of  tiiem  more 
unaccountable,  more  unreasonable,  and  thus  more 
monstrous  than  the  other,  we  are  bound  to  rgect 
the  greater  monstrosity. 

Christian  apologists  ha\'e  often  adopted  Uie 
maxim  of  Hume :  Of  two  miracles,  reject  tlie 
greater;  and  they  have  said  that  if  testimony  hav- 
hig  tiie  preceding  signs  of  trustworthiness  were 
&lsA  the  falsehood  would  be  more  miraculous  than 
the  miracles  attested.  But  no;  the  falsehood  of 
testimony  which  appears  credible  may  be  more 
wonderful  than  a  miracle,  and  yet  be  in  itself  no 
miracle  at  all.  While  it  may  !«  diJficuU  to  account 
for  the  falsehood,  it  is  absolutely  im/foutbie  to  ac- 
count for  Uie  miracle,  on  any  known  principle  of 
human  or  physical  nature  (H)*  I'Jccept  in  a  few 
disputed  cases  there  has  never  been  an  approxima- 
tion to  Uie  phenomenon  of  raising  the  dead,  but  in 
numerous  cases  there  has  been  an  approximation 
to  the  phenomenon  of  false  testimony  which  had 
all  the  appearance  of  being  true.  The  falsehood 
of  such  tei*timony,  then,  must  be  less  contrary  to 
experience  than  the  miracle,  the  very  nature  of 
which  requires  that,  except  in  the  few  disputed 
instances,  it  be  contrary  to  all,  i.  e.  to  the  anak)gy 
of  all  experience  (1).  1,  «).  Kxperience,  however, 
is  not  our  only  guide.  AntecedenUy  to  experience 
we  have  two  contrary  presumptions,  and  of  Uiese 
two  the  stronger  prompts  us  to  believe  in  such 
muacles  as  are  recorded  in  the  Bible  (B.  5-8,  C.  5, 
D.  1,  c.  d.).  The  character  of  God  and  his  relations 
to  men  make  it  more  rational  to  suppose  that  a 
wonderful  event  has  occurred  for  which  we  can  see 
a  moral  reason  and  on  efficient  cause,  than  that  a 
monstrous  event  has  occurred  for  which  we  see  no 
moral  reason  and  no  natural  cause. 

£.  The  proper  time  for  discussing  the  Question 
of  Miracles. 

In  some  rare  cases  it  may  be  needful  to  discuss 
the  question  with  an  atheist,  pantheist,  or  skeptic. 
In  tiiese  cases  the  definitions  of  a  miracle  under 
B.  1,  2,  are  appropriate.  As  at  the  outset  we  can- 
not require  him  to  assert,  and  he  cannot  require  us 
to  deny  the  existence  of  God,  so  these  definitions 
neither  assert  nor  deny  it  A  more  appropriate, 
as  well  as  a  more  common  time,  however,  for  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  miracles  is  fifUr  we  have 
proved  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.  'Ilie 
discussion  is  l)etween  the  Christian  and  the  Deist, 
oftener  than  between  the  Theist  and  the  Atheist. 
But  Uie  tnott  appropriate  time  for  the  discussion  is 
after  we  have  proved  man's  need  of  a  revelation 
and  the  fitness  of  the  Biblical  revdation  to  supply 
Usat  need.   The  internal  eridenoe  of  the  JPipiration 
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of  the  Bible  removes  the  obstacles  which  obstnicf 
the  proof  of  miracles,  and  also  lends  additional  force 
to  that  proof  and  forms  a  part  of  it.       K.  A.  P. 

MIRIAM  (OrrO,  their  rebellion:  I^X. 
MapidfL;  hence  Joseph.  Maoidfini:  in  the  N.  T. 
Mapidfi  or  Maoia,  MapidfA  being  the  fonu  alwaj-s 
employed  for  tne  non)inati\'e  case  of  the  name  of 
the  Virffin  J/(rry, .  though  it  is  declined  Mapias, 
Mapl^\  while  Mapia  is  employed  in  all  cases  for 
the  three  other  Maries).  The  name  in  Uie  O.  T. 
is  gi\'en  to  two  persons  only:  the  sister  of  Mosct, 
and  a  descendant  of  Caleb.  At  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  it  seems  to  ha^'e  been  common. 
Amongst  others  who  bore  it  was  Herod's  celebrated 
wife  and  victim,  Mariamne.  And  through  the 
Virgin  Mary,  it  has  become  the  most  firequent 
female  name  in  Christendom. 

1.  MiKiAM,  the  sister  of  Moses,  was  Uie  eldest 
of  that  sacred  family;  and  she  first  appears,  prob- 
ably  as  a  yomig  giri,  watching  her  infant  brother's 
cradle  in  the  Nile  (Ex.  ii.  4),  and  suggesting  her 
mother  as  a  nurse  (ib.  7).  The  independent  and 
high  position  given  by  her  superiority  of  age  she 
ne\-er  lust.  "  The  sister  of  Aaron  "  is  her  Biblical 
distinction  (Ex.  xt.  20).  In  Num.  xii.  1  she  is 
pbced  before  Aaron;  and  in  Mic  ri.  4  reckmied 
OS  amongst  the  'lliree  Ueli^-erers  —  ^  I  sent  before 
thee  Moses  and  Aaron  and  Miriam."  She  is  the 
first  personage  in  that  household  to  whom  the 
prophetic  gifts  are  directly  ascribed  —  *^  Miriam  the 
Prophetess  *'  b  her  acknowledged  tiUe  (Ex.  xv.  80). 
The  i>rophetic  power  showed  itself  in  her  wider  the 
same  form  as  that  which  it  assumed  in  the  days 
of  Somud  and  David,  —  poetry,  accompanied  with 
music  and  processions,  llie  only  instance  of  this 
prophetic  gift  is  when,  after  the  passage  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  she  takes  a  cymbal  in  her  hand,  and  goes 
forth,  like  Uie  Hebrew  maidens  in  later  times  after 
a  victory  (Judg.  v.  1,  xL  34;  1  Sam.  xriii.  6;  Ps. 
Ixviii.  11,  25),  followed  by  the  whole  female  pop- 
ulation of  Israel,  also  beating  their  cymbals  and 

striking  their  guitars  (H*  vnZp,  mistranslated 
dances"').  It  does  not  appear  how  far  they 
joined  in  the  whole  of  Uie  song  (Ex.  xt.  1-19); 
but  the  opening  words  are  repeated  .again  ij 
Miriam  herself  at  the  close,  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
mand to  the  Hebrew  women.  ''She  answered 
them,  saying,  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  He  hath 
triumphed  gloriously :  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
He  thrown  into  the  sea.** 

She  took  the  lead,  with  Aaron,  in  the  complaint 
against  Moses  for  his  marriage  \rith  a  Cusliite. 
[ZiproRAH.]  *' Hath  Jehovah  spoken  by  Mows? 
Hath  He  not  also  spoken  by  usV'*  (Num.  xii.  1, 
2).  The  question  implies  tliat  the  prophetic  gift 
was  exercised  by  them ;  while  the  answer  implies 
that  it  was  commmiicated  in  a  less  direct  form 
than  to  Moses.  "  If  there  be  a  propliet  among 
you,  I  Jehovah  will  make  myself  known  unto 
him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a 

dream.     My  senimt  Moses  is  not  so With 

him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  apparenUy, 
and  not  in  dark  speeches "  (Num.  xiL  6-8).  A 
stem  rebuke  was  administered  in  ftxint  of  the 
sacred  Tent  to  both  Aaron  and  *Miriam.  But  the 
punishment  fell  on  Muiam,  as  the  chief  ofiendcr. 
The  hateful  Egyptian  leprosy,  of  which  for  a  mo- 
ment the  sign  had  been  seen  on  the  hand  of  her 
younger  brother,  broke  out  over  the  whole  pen» 
of  the  proud  prophetess.     How  grand  wai  bei 
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and  how  heary  the  blow,  ii  Implied  in 
the  ay  of  anguish  which  goea  up  from  both  her 
fanChen  —  **  Alas,  mj  kird !  .  . .  Let  her  not  be  as 
one  dead,  of  whom  the  flesh  is  half  consumed  when 
be  eometh  out  of  his  mother's  womb.  .  .  .  Heal  her 
now,  0  God !  I  beseech  thee.*'  And  it  is  not  1( 
evident  in  the  silent  grief  of  the  nation:  *'The 
people  journeyed  not  till  Miriam  was  brought  in 
again''  (Num.  xii.  10-15).  The  same  feeling  is 
refleeted,  though  in  a  strange  and  distorted  form, 
in  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  drj  ing-up  and  re- 
flotring  of  the  nmn-elous  well  of  the  >Vanderiugs. 
[Beer,  toL  i.  p.  264  a.] 

This  stroke,  and  its  removal,  which  took  place  at 
llazeroth,  form  the  hut  public  event  of  Miriam's 
Efe.  She  died  towards  the  doee  of  the  wanderings 
■t  Kadesh,  and  was  buried  there  (Num.  xx.  1). 
Her  tomb  ¥ra8  shown  near  Petra  in.  the  days  of 
Jerome  {He  Loc.  //tO,  in  voce  "  Cades  Banua  "). 
Aeeording  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Joseph.  AnL  iv. 
4,  §  6),  her  death  took  place  on  the  new  moon  of 
the  month  Xanthicus  (t.  e.  about  the  end  of 
Februarj);  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  anni- 
Tcmry  was  still  observed  in  the  time  of  Josephus. 
The  burial,  he  adda,  took  pUce  with  great  pomp 
00  a  mountain  called  Zin  (>.  e.  the  wilderness  of 
Zin);  and  the  mourning  —  which  Usted,  as  in  the 
oise  of  her  brothers,  for  thirt.y  days  —  was  closed 
bj  the  institution  of  the  piuification  through  tlie 
nerifiee  of  the  heifer  (Num.  xix.  1-10),  which  in 
tbe  Pentateuch  immediately  precedes  the  story  of 
faff  death. 

According  to  Josephus  {AnL  iii.  2,  §  4,  and  6, 
§  1),  ibe  was  married  to  the  fiunous  Huit,  and, 
throogh  him,  was   grandmother  of  the  architect 

BZZALREL. 

In  the  Koran  (ch.  iiL)  she  is  confounded  vrith 
tbe  Viigm  Mary;  and  hence  the  Holy  Family  is 
called  the  Family  of  Amram,  or  Imran.  (See  also 
D'Herbekt,  BibL  Oritni.  ^^  Zaknritir)  In  other 
Anbie  traditions  her  name  is  given  as  KoliUnm 
(«  Wea's  BihL  Legends,  p.  101). 

2.  (Both  Vat  and  Alex,  row  Maicvv;  [Rom. 
lAsfAp;  Comp.  MafyuC/*:]  Mariam).  A  person  — 
vbether  man  or  woman  does  not  a]^[)ear  —  men- 
tioned in  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
ud  house  of  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  17);  but  in  the 
pRNnt  state  of  tbe  Hebrew  text  it  is  impossible  to 
«J  more  than  that  Miriam  was  sister  or  brother  to 
the  founder  of  the  town  of  Eshtemoa.  Out  of  the 
mnDeroos  eoi^jectures  of  critics  and  translators  the 
&Uoiring  may  be  noticed:  (a)  that  of  the  LXX., 
''and  Jether  be^^t  M.; "  and  {b)  that  of  Bertheau 
(Cftmai,  ad  loe  ),  that  Miriam,  Shammai,  and 
bhbah  are  the  children  of  Merod  by  his  Egyptian 
vife  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh:  the  last 
elaoie  of  ver.  18  having  been  erroneously  trans- 
poNd  from  its  proper  plMe  in  ver.  17.    A.  P.  S. 

MIB'MA(nDna  [fraud,  falsehood]:  Map^ 
pi ;  [Vat  liiOfUL :]  3iarma),  A  Bei^jamite, 
**chief  of  the  fioben,"  son  of  Shaharaim  by  his 
«ifi  Hodesh;  bom  in  tbe  land  of  Moab  (1  Chr. 
nil  10). 

MIBBOB..    The  two  words,  HhTjO,  mardh 

(Ex.  ixxvfiL  8;  jcetroirrpov,  speculum),  and  '*K^, 
rA(JobxxxviL  18),  an  rendered  "  k>oking^hiss  " 
ic  the  A.  v.,  but  from  the  context  evUently  denote 
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I  an  alluded  to  in  Plautus  {Mostett. 
L  4i  w.  MU)  and  Philosoatus  (Jbon.  L  6)*,  and  one 
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a  muTor  of  polished  metal.  The  mirrors  of  the 
women  of  the  congregation,  according  to  the  former 
passage,  furnished  th^  bronze  for  the  laver  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  in  the  latter  the  beauty  of  the 
figure  is  heightened  by  rendering  «'  Wilt  thou  beat 
out  with  him  the  clouds,  strong  as  a  molten  mir- 
ror?"; the  word  translated  "spread  out"  in  the 
A.  V.  being  that  which  is  properly  applied  to  the 
hammering  of  metab  into  plates,  and  iVom  which 
the  Hebrew  term  for  **  firmament "  is  derived. 
tFiRMAME^fT.]  The  metaphor  m  Deut  xxviii. 
23,  "  Thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  shall  be 
brass,"  derived  its  force  from  the  same  popular 
belief  in  the  solidity  of  the  sky. 

The  Hebrew  women  on  coming  out  of  Egypl 
probably  brought  with  them  mirrors  like  tibose 
which  were  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and  were  made 
of  a  mixed  metal,  chiefly  copi)er,  wrought  with  such 
admirable  skill,  says  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  {Anc.  Eg. 
iii.  384),  that  they  were  **  susceptible  of  a  lustre, 
which  has  even  been  partially  revived  at  the  present 
day,  in  some  of  those  discovered  at  lliebes,  though 


J^ptian  Mirror.    (From  Mr.  Salt's  coUecUon.) 

buried  in  the  earth  for  many  centuries.  The  mir- 
ror itself  was  nearly  round,  inserted  into  a  handle 
of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  whose  form  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  Some  presented  the 
figure  of  a  femab,  a  flower,  a  column,  or  a  rod 
ornamented  with  the  head  of  Athor,  a  bird,  or  a 
fancy  device;  and  sometimes  the  face  of  a  Typho- 
nian  monster  was  introduced  to  support  the  mirror, 
serving  as  a  contrast  to  the  features  whose  beauty 
was  displayed  within  it."  With  regard  to  the 
metal  of  which  the  ancient  mirron  were  composed 
there  is  not  much  difference  of  opinion.  Pliny 
mentions  that  anciently  the  best  were  made  at 
Brundusium  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  (xxxiiL 
45),  or  of  tin  alone  (xxxiv.  48).  Praxiteles,  in  the 
time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  made  them  of  silver,  though  these  were 
afterwards  so  common  as,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  to 
be  used  by  the  ladies'  maids.o  They  are  mentioned 
by  Chrysostom  among  the  extravagances  of  feshion 
for  which  he  rebuked  the  ladies  of  his  time,  and 
Seneca  long  before  ¥ras  kmd  in  his  denuneuition  of 
simihr  follies  {Natur.  QucssL  i.  17).    Mirrors  were 


of  stool  is  said  to  have  boon  found.    Thqr  were  evw 
made  ^  gold  (lur.  Hk.  906;  Ben.  Nat.  Qimsi.  L  ITV 
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used  bj  the  Roman  women  in  the  wonhip  of  Juno  women  to  worship  in  linen  gannente,  boUmg  %  nir- 


(Seneca,  £p.  95;  Apuleius,  Metam.  xL  e.  9,  p. 
770).  In  the  Egyptian  temples,  sajs  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (Z>«  odor,  in  8pir,  is.;  Opera,  i.  p. 
814,  ed.  Paris,  1638),  it  was  the  enstom  for  the 


ror  in  their  left  hands  and  a  sistnim  in  their  right, 
and  the  Israelites,  haring  fidlen  into  the  idob^ki 
of  the  country,  had  broogbt  with  them  the  mir- 
rors which  they  used  in  their  worship.' 


Egyptian  Mirrors.    1,  8, 4,  from  BIr.  Balt*B  coUectioo;  3,fttxn  a  painting  at  Thebes ;  4  is  about  11  Inches  high. 


According  to  Beckmann  (Hist,  of  Inv.  ii.  64, 
Bohn),  a  mirror  which  was  diwovered  near  Naples 
was  tested,  and  found  to  be  made  of  a  mixture  of 
eopper  and  regulus  of  antimony,  with  a  little  lead. 


\ 


Egyptian  Mirror.  2  and  8  show  the  bottom  of  the 
handle,  to  which  something  has  been  ikstened. 
(Was  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Hogg.) 

Beckmann's  editor  (Mr.  Francis)  gives  in  a  note 
the  result  of  an  analysis  of  an  Etruscan  mirror, 


«  Apparently  in  aUaskn  to  this  oasCeai  Moore 
{Wpiewtafi,  e.  6),  In  descrlbtog  the  maidens  who 
dsaeed  at  the  Island  Temple  of  the  Moon,  says,  «  As 
they  passed  under  the  lamp,  a  gleam  of  light  fleshed 
kom  their  bosoms,  which,  I  ooold  psroslfe.  was  the 


which  be  examined  and  found  to  consist  of  67-lS 
copper,  24-93  tin,  and  8-13  lead,  or  nearly  8  parts 
of  copper  to  3  of  tin  and  1  of  lead,  but  neither  in 
this,  nor  in  one  analyzed  by  Khproth,  was  there 
any  trace  of  antimony,  which  Beckmann  asserts 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Modem  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  mixture  of  copper  and 
tin  produces  the  best  metal  for  specuU  {PkiL 
Ti'nm.  vol.  67,  p.  296).  Much  curious  informa- 
tion will  be  found  in  Beckmann  upon  the  various 
substances  employed  by  the  ancients  for  mirrors, 
but  which  has  no  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this 
article.  In  his  opinion  it  was  not  till  the  13th 
century  that  ghus,  covered  at  tbe  back  with  tin  or 
lead,  was  used  for  this  purpose,  the  doubUul  aOu- 
sion  in  Pliny  (xxxvi.  66)^  to  the  mirrors  made  in 
the  gUss-houses  of  Sidon  having  reference  to  ex- 
periments which  were  unsuccessful.  Other  alln- 
sious  to  bronze  mirrors  will  be  found  in  a  fragment 
of  iEschylus  presen'ed  in  Stobeus  (iSerm.  xvill.  p. 
164,  ed.  Gesner,  1608),  and  in  Callimachus  (^ym. 
in  Lav.  Pall.  p.  21).  (Convex  mirrors  of  poCi^ 
steel  are  mentioned  as  common  in  the  East,  in  a 
manuscript  note  of  Chardln's  upon  Eoclns.  xiL  11, 
quoted  by  Harmer  ( Observ.  vol.  iv.  c.  11,  obs.  55). 
The  metal  of  which  the  mirrors  were  composed 
being  liable  to  rust  and  tarnish,  required  to  beooo- 
stanUy  kept  bright  (Wisd.  rii.  26;  Ecclna.xii.  11). 
This  was  done  by  means  of  pounded  pomioe-stone, 
rubbed  on  with  a  sponge,  which  was  generally  sus- 
pended from  the  mirror.  The  Persians  used  emery- 
powder  for  the  same  purpose,  aooording  to  Ghardin 
(quoted  by  Hartmann,  <fie  Hebr.  am  Puiztitcktj  ii. 
245).  The  obscure  image  produced  by  a  tarnished 
or  imperfect  mkror  [8i*  ie^rrpovt  iw  air/7/um], 


rafleetkm  of  a  small  mirror,  that  hi  the  sMBBsr  or  the 
women  of  the  &st  eaoh  of  the  daneen  woew  tiinssrt 
her  left  shonhler." 
b  KgidoiM  quondam  Hi  < 
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^pBU%  to  be  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  On  the 
Mber  band  a  polished  niiiror  is  among  the  ArabA 
tibe  emblem  of  a  pure  reputation.  <*  More  spotless 
Uaui  ibe  mirror  of  a  foreign  woman  '^  is  with  them 
i  proverbial  expression,  which  Meldani  explains  of 
s  woman  who  has  married  out  of  her  country,  and 
poiiibes  her  mirror  incessantly  that  no  part  of  her 
£ue  may  caeape  her  observation  (De  Sacy,  ChresL 
Arab.  ilL  p.  2J6). 

The  obMXire  word  0*^3  vba,  gUydtdtn  (Is.  iii. 
39),  midefed  »« glasses"  in  UieA.  V.  aRer  the  Vul- 
gate apecmta^  and  supported  by  the  Targum,  and 
the  oommentaries  of  Kimohi,  Abarbanel,  and  Jarchi, 
k  explained  by  Sehroeder  (de  Vest,  MttL  Hebr, 
eb.  18)  to  signify  ** transparent  dresses**  of  fine 
inen,  as  the  LXX.  {rk  dia^or^  hauttopiKi)  and 
Cfeo  Kimchi  in  his  Lexicon  understand  it  (eomp. 
wmlikia^  Juv.  SaL  il.  66,  76).  In  support  of  this 
view,  it  is  urged  that  the  terms  which  follow  denote 
sitieles  of  female  attire;  but  in  Is.  viii.  1,  a  word 
eknely  roKmbling  it  is  used  for  a  smooth  writing 
tablet,  and  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  approved 
by  Gwenios  (Jesoto,  L  815)  and  the  best  authori- 
tisk  W.  A.  W. 

mS'AEL  {UurtKhK-y  [Vat.  MtMroifX:]  MU^ 
ut).  L  The  same  as  Mishael  2  (1  &dr.  iz.  44; 
oonp.  Neh.  vUL  4). 

2.  =  MnnAKL.  3,  the  Hebrew  name  of  Meshach 
(Song  of  the  Three  Child.  66). 

MIS'GAB  (O^ipSn,  with  the  deH  article, 
[At  height,  refuge:]  'Afui$;  [Aid.  Mwri-yrf^:] 
fortii,  sMimia\  a  place  in  Moab  named  in  com- 
pany with  Nkbo  ami  Kiriathaim  in  the  denun- 
datiooof  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1).  It  appears  to  be 
mentjooed  also  in  Is.  xxr.  12,<>  though  there  ren- 
<lcnd  m  the  A.  y.  *'high  fort.**  [Moab.]  In 
■either  passage  is  there  any  clew  to  its  situation 
bejood  the  fitct  of  its  mention  with  the  above  two 
pbees;  and  even  that  is  of  little  avail,  as  neither  of 
them  has  been  satisfretorily  identified. 

The  name  may  be  derived  from  a  root  signify- 
ii^  devatioQ  (Gesenius,  Thee.  1320),  and  in  that 
esie  was  probably  attached  to  a  town  situated  on 
a  height.  It  is  possibly  identical  with  BCizpeh 
or  Moab,  named  only  in  1  8am.  xzii.  3.  Fiirst 
{Btmdtob.  794  a)  understands  **  the  Bfisgab  '*  to 
■esa  tbe  highland  country  of  Moab  generally,  but 
its  BMBtion  in  company  with  other  pbces  which 
vc  know  to  have  been  definite  spots,  e^-en  though 
Boi  yet  identaifed  with  certainty,  seems  to  forbid 
this.  G. 

MISH'AEIi  (^1^9  [who  Qb)  what  God  i$] : 
[Bom.]  Umth\  in  Ex.,  [Vat  Alex,  omit;]  Mi<r<r- 
1^  [Vat.  Alex.  Muraaoi  in  Lev.:]  Mis'iel,  Mtt- 
ffeir).  L  One  of  the  sons  of  Uiziel,  the  uncle  of 
AuoB  and  Moaes  (Ex.  vi.  22).  When  Nadab  and 
Abihowere  struck  dead  forofiering  strange  fire, 
Ifiihsd  and  Us  brother  IClzaphan.  at  the  command 
«f  Moses,  removed  theur  bodies  from  the  sanctuary, 
sad  buried  them  without  the  camp,  their  loose  fit- 
tiDg  tonics ^  {cmtt6ndthf  A.  V.  ^ coats  **),  the  sim 
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plest  of  eastern  dresses,  sening  for  winding-sheets 
(Lev.  x.  4,  5).  The  lato  Prof.  Blunt  {Undee.  Co- 
incidences,  pt  L  §  xiv.)  conjectured  that  the  two 
brothers  were  the  "  men  who  were  defiled  by  tbi 
dead  body  of  a  man  **  (Num.  ix.  6),  and  thus  pre- 
vented from  keeping  the  second  passover. 

2.  (Mmto^A;  [Vat.  FA.]  Alex.  M€i<rai|X:  Mis 
ael).  One  of  those  who  stood  at  Ezra's  left  hand 
on  the  tower  of  wood  in  the  street  of  the  water 
gate,  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii. 
4).     Called  Misabl  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  44. 

3.  [Vat.  (Theodot.)  Meio-ai}A.]  One  of  Dan> 
iel*s  tiiree  companious  in  captivity,  and  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  Judah  (Dan.  I  6,  7,  11,  19,  u.  17).  He 
received  the  Babylonian  title  of  Meshach,  by 
which  he  is  better  known.  In  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  ho  is  called  Misabl. 

MISH'AL  and  MISH1BAL  (both  b^Z? 
[request] :  Mowb-a,  Alex.  Mcuroajf  [Comp.  Aid. 
McuroA;]  T^K  BcureWdy,  Alex.  Mao-ooX:  Messal, 
Afnstl),  one  of  the  towns  in  the  territory  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  26),  allotted  to  the  Gershonito  Levites 
(xxi.  30).  It  occurs  between  Amad  and  Channel, 
but  the  former  remains  unknown,-  and  this  cata- 
k)gue  of  Asher  is  so  imperfect,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  conclude  with  certainty  that  Mishal  was  near 
CarmeL  Ttne,  Euaebius  ( Onom,  "  Masan  '*)  says 
that  it  was,  but  he  is  evidently  merely  quoting  the 
list  of  Joshua,  and  not  speaking  ftom  actual  knowl- 
edge. In  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr.  vi.  it  is  giten  at 
Mashal,  a  form  which  suggests  its  identity  with 
the  llASALOTH  of  later  history;  but  there  is  notb- 

MISH'AM  (D2®tt  [purification,  beauty, 
Dietr.]:  Mi<ra^;  [Vat.  Mc<raa^:]  Afisaam).  A 
Bei\jamite,  son  of  Elpaal,  and  descendant  of  Shaha- 
laim  (1  Chr.  viu.  12). 

MISH'MA  (379?79  [hearing,  reporQ: 
Mcmt/mC:  Masma). 

1.  A  son  of  Ishmael  and  brother  of  Mibsam 
((3en.  XXV.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  30).  The  Masaroani  of 
Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §  21)  may  represent  the  tribe  of 
Mishma;  their  modem  descendants  are  not  known 
to  the  writer,  but  the  name  (Misma*)<^  exists  in 
Arabia,  and  a  tribe  is  called  the  Benee-Misma*.  In 
the  Mir-dt  ea-Zem^  (MS.),  Mishma  is  written 
Misma'  —  probably  fix)m  Rabbinical  sources;  but  it 
is  added  "  and  he  is  Mesm&*ah.'*<<  The  Arabic 
word  has  tbe  same  signification  as  the  Hebrew. 

2.  A  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  25),  brother  of 
MiBSAM.  Thne  brothers  were  perhaps  named 
after  the  okler  brothers,  Mishma  and  Mibsam. 

E.  S.  P. 

MISHMAN'NAH  (niJ^Cpa  [fatness]: 
Mwr^iorcC;  [Vat  McursfA/uani;]  Alex.  Mcur/ioy ; 
FA.  M«4rc/uavnf:  Masnuxna),  Tbe  fourth  of  the 
twel\-e  lion-faoed  (jadites,  men  of  the  host  for  the 
battle,  who  ^separated  themselves  imto  David  **  in 
the  hold  of  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  10). 


it  Is  wltboot  the  artiele.  As  a 
■MS  apptllative,  the  word  Misgab  Is  frequently  used 
Ji  the  foetfeal  parts  of  Seriptore,  in  the  soose  of  a 
Mtf  piBM  of  refoge.  Thus  2  Sam.  xxU.  8 ;  Ps.  ix.  9, 
b.  0;ls.  xum.  16 ;  In  which  and  other  places  it  is 
udeoily  Nndend  hi  the  A.  V.  ''high  tower,'* 
«mA«b,**   nddtaee,'*  ete.      See  Btaalaj,  &  f  P. 
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h  Their  prles^  frocks, 
which,  as  JaroU  lenaitB,  m 


A4M^» 


cassocks  (Kx.  xl.  14) 
I  not  burned. 
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•  The  A.  y.  ed.  1611  reads  Mashmannah  for 
MaRhmannab,  in  accordance  with  six  MSS.  and 
printed  editions  noted  by  Micbaelis  {BibL  Htbr,). 
This  is  also  the  mar^nal  reading;  of  the  Geneva 
version ;  the  Bisliops*  13ible  lias  ^  Masmana."     A. 

MISH'RAITES,  THE  O^'Jtp^tH  [as 
appel.,  iUppei-y  place] :  'H/ieurapatfi  [  W  -eiu] ; 
Alex.  HfMffopatiy:  Masn'ei)^  the  fourth  of  tlie  four 
"  families  of  kiijath-jearim/'  i.  e.  colonies  proceed- 
ing therefrom  and  founding  towns  (1  Chr.  ii.  53). 
Like  the  other  three,  Mishra  w  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, nor  does  any  trace  of  it  appear  to  have  been 
since  discovered.  But  in  its  turn  it  founded  —  so 
tlie  passage  is  doubtless  to  be  understood  —  the 
towns  of  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  the  former  of  which 
has  been  identified  in  our  own  times,  while  the  Ut- 
ter is  possibly  to  be  found  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood.    [Maiianeu-Dan.]  G. 

•  MISTAR.  So  correctly  A.  V.  ed.  1611  in 
Kzr.  ii.  2,  where  later  editions  have  Mizpaiu     The 

Hebrew  is  "I^QD.  A. 

MISPE'RETH  (n'HQDD  [number]:  Maa- 
^>apti$;  [Vat.  Mcur^ffMu';  Alex.  Maaff<papa$;]  FA. 
Mcur^apabi  Mt^haraUt),  One  of  thoee  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  from  Babylon 
(Neh.  vii.  7).  In  Ezr.  ii.  2  he  is  called  MizrAR, 
and  in  1  Esdr.  v.  8  Aspiiakasus. 

MIS'REPHOTH-MAIM  (D**©  niDltpp, 

and  in  xiii.  6,  Z3  nb'HtplD  [see  below] :  VLw 
tpu>¥,  And  Mafftp^B  Mt/i^fxalfAi  Alex.  Mcur- 
pc^o»0  Auict/i,  find  Mcurcpc^ctftf  utufi'-  aqua  MU- 
erephoih\  a  place  in  northern  Palestine,  in  close 
connection  with  Zidon-rabbah,  t  e.  Sidon.  From 
^  the  waters  of  Merom  "  Joshua  chased  the  Canaan- 
ite  kings  to  Zidon  and  Misrephoth-maim,  and  then 
eastward  to  the  "  plain  of  Mizpch,'*  probably  the 
great  plain  of  Baalbek  ~  the  Bikah  of  the  He- 
brews, the  Buka\i  of  the  modem  Syrians  (Joeh.  xi. 
8).  The  name  occurs  once  again  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  districts  remaining  to  be  conquered 
(xiii.  6)  —  **  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain 
from  Lebanon  unto  M.  Maim,^  all  the  Zidonians.** 
Taken  as  Hebrew,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  name 
b  **  burnings  of  waters,'*  and  accordingly  it  is  taken 
by  the  old  interpreters  to  mean  ^  warm  waters,'* 
whether  natural,  i.  t.  hot  baths  or  springs  —  as  by 
Kimchi  and  the  interpobttion  in  the  Vulgate;  or 
artificial, »'.  e.  salt,  glass,  or  sroelting-works  —  as  by 
Jarehi.  and  the  others  mentioned  by  Filrst  {JIdwb, 
803  6),  Rudiger  (in  (Sesen.  Thu,  1341),  and  KeU 
{Jotua^  ad  loc). 

Lord  A.  Hervey  (Geneahffiuj  etc.,  228  note)  con- 
siders the  name  as  conferred  in  consequence  of  the 
*<  burning  "  of  Jabin's  chariots  there.  But  were 
they  burnt  at  that  spot?  and,  if  so,  why  is  the 
name  the  *^  burning  of  witen  t  '*  The  probability 
here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  is,  that  a  meaning 
has  been  forced  on  a  name  originally  belonging  to 
another  kuiguage,  and  therefore  unintelligible  to  the 
later  occupiers  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  ch.  xv.),  reviv- 
ing the  coi\jecture  of  himself  and  Schultx  (BiU. 
Sacra y  1856),  treats  Alisrephoth-maim  as  identical 
with  a  collection  of  springs  called  Ain-Mu$heiri/eh, 
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on  the  sea-shore,  close  under  the  Jias  en-NaJAnrft ; 
but  this  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  very  Cw 
from  Sidon.  May  it  not  rather  be  the  place  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  later  history  as  Zaro- 
phath  ?  In  Hebrew,  allowing  for  a  change  not  un  • 
frequent  of  S  to  Z  (reversed  in  the  form  of  the  name 
current  still  later — Sarepta),  the  two  are  fhun 
roots  almost  identical,  not  only  in  sound,  but  abo 
in  meaning;  while  the  close  connection  of  Zare- 
phath  with  Zidon  —  •*  Zarephath  which  bekmgeth 
to  Zidon,"  —  is  another  point  of  strong  reaem 
blance.  G. 

MITE  (Afwr^y),  •  coin  current  in  Palestine  m 
the  time  of  our  Ix>rd.  It  took  its  name  from  a 
very  small  Greek  copper  coin,  of  which  with  the 
.\thenians  seven  went  to  the  xo^otrr*  It  seems 
in  Palestine  to  have  been  the  smallest  piece  of 
money,  being  the  half  of  the  farthing,  which  was  a 
coin  of  very  k>w  value.  The  mite  is  fiunous  from 
its  being  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  poor 
widow's  piety  whom  Christ  saw  casting  two  oiites 
into  the  treasury  (Mark  xii.  41-44;  Luke  xzL 
1-4).  From  St  Mark*s  explanation,  **  two  mites, 
which  make  a  fiulhing"  (XcwrcC  9vo,  5  itm 
KoBpdyrrjSi  ver.  42),  it  may  perhaps  be  tnfierred 
that  the  Koipdyrtis^or  fiirthing,  was  the  commooer 
coin,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  there 
spoken  of  as  a  money  of  account,  though  thia  might 
be  the  case  in  another  passage  (Matt.  v.  26).  In 
the  Gr»co- Roman  coinage  of  Palestine,  in  which 
we  include  the  money  of  the  Herod  ian  family,  the 
two  smallest  coins,  of  which  the  assarion  is  the 
more  common,  seem  to  correspond  to  the  farthing 
and  the  mite,  the  larger  weighing  about  twice  as 
much  as  the  smaller.  This  correspondence  is  made 
more  probable  by  tlie  cireumstaiice  that  the  bigger 
seems  to  be  reduced  from  the  earlier  **  quarter  **  of 
the  Jewish  cohiage.  It  is  noticeable,  that  althoogfa 
the  supposed  mites  struck  about  the  time  referred 
to  in  the  Gospels  are  rare,  those  of  Alex.  Janncus's 
coinage  are  numerous,  whose  abundant  money 
must  have  long  continued  in  use.  [Moxet; 
Fartiiiso.]  R.  S.  p. 

MITH'CAH  Cn^^np  [tweetne$$]:  Mai- 
cKKcC;  [Vat.  MaT«#cif(£:]  ifethca),  the  name  of  an 
unknown  desert  encampment  of  the  Israelites, 
meaning,  perhaps,  **  place  of  sweetness  '*  ^  (Num. 
xxxiii.  28,  29).  H.  H. 

MITH'NITE,  THE  (^yP^T}  [»ppd.  exUm- 
tion]i  t  hai9ay*U  Alex,  q  noBdapr,  [Tat.  • 
Bm^oj^fi;  FA  o  BcOcu'fi:]  Mathanitet),  the  desig- 
nation of  JosHAniAT,  one  of  David's  guard  in  the 
catak>gue  of  1  Chr.  xi.  (ver.  43).  No  doubt  ft 
signifies  the  natire  of  a  place  or  a  tribe  hearing  the 
name  of  Methen ;  but  no  trace  exists  in  the  Bible 
of  any  such.  It  should  be  noticed  that  Joshapbat 
is  both  preceded  and  followed  by  a  man  from  be- 
yond Jordan,  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  infer  there- 
from that  Methen  was  also  in  that  region.      G. 

MITHHEDATH  (nniilD  [see  bebw]: 
MiBptadnis;  [Alex.  Vat.9  Miipi8«n|s0  i^'<*- 
ridate$).  L  The  treasurer  i^^^,  ^icMr)  of 
Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  to  whom  the  king  gars  the 
vessels  of  tiie  Temple,  to  be  by  him  traiufarred  to 


a  The  "and"  here  Inserted  in  the  A.  T.  is  quite   _,    ^,      „^     ^.  ^  ,     .^   ,        -.Vv  ,      ^ 
girtultous.  ^         n  of  locaU^,  whkh  (or  Its  plur.  m)  is  oAn 

h  Derived  fivm  pQ'^i  **  swestnsss,*^  with  the  snfflx 
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IIm  haiMis  of  Sheshbuzar  (Ear.  i.  8).  The  IJCX. 
lake  ffizbAr  m  a  genUlie  name,  reur$afn}v6ii  the 
Vacate  as  a  patronjmic,  Jiiius  grnnb  n\  but  there 
if  littJe  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  The  word  occurs 
in  a  slif^hUj  difTerent  form  in  Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  and  is 
there  midered  *•  treasurer;  **  and  in  the  parallel 
history  of  1  Esdr.  ii.  11,  Mithredath  is  called  Mith- 
lODATRS  the  treasurer  iya(o<puKai)'  The  name 
Mithredath,  *»gi>ien  by  Mithra,"  is  one  of  a  class 
of  oompoonds  of  frequent  occurrence,  formed  from 
the  name  of  Biithra,  the  Iranian  sun-god. 

2.  A  Peruan  oflSoer  stationed  at  Samaria,  in  the 
ragn  of  Artaxerxes.  or  Smerdis  the  Magian  (Ezr. 
tr.  7).  He  joined  with  his  colleagues  in  prevailing 
apoo  the  king  to  hinder  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tem- 
ple.   In  1  Esdr.  ii.  16  he  is  called  Mitiikidates. 

MITHRIDATES  {[ffiven  by  Mithra]:  MiB- 
pMrris;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Mi9pi8art}f :  Mitkridatta), 
L  (1  Eitdr.  ii.  11)  r=  Mithredath  1. 
2.  (1  Esdr.  IL  16)  =  Mithredath  2. 

MITRE.      [Crow:i;  Hrad-drbss.] 

MITYLE^NE  (MirvA^n?,  in  classical  authors 
and  on  inscriptions  frequently  MvriA^v^:  [3//V- 
jkne.  Cod.  Amiat.  Sfytikne] ),  the  chief  town  of 
Lesbos,  and  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  isknd. 
Its  position  b  very  accurately,  though  incidentally, 
marked  (Act«  xx.  14,  15)  in  the  account  of  St. 
Paul's  retum-Toj-age  from  his  third  apostolical 
ioaney.  Mitylene  is  the  intermediate  place  where 
be  stumped  for  the  night  between  Assos  and  Chios. 
It  may  be  gatboed  from  the  circumstances  of  thb 
vojage  that  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  N.  W. ; 
asidit  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  in  the  harbor 
or  in  the  roadstead  of  Mitylene  the  ship  would  be 
ibdtcred  from  that  wind.  Moreover  it  appears  that 
St.  Paul  was  there  at  the  time  of  dark  moon:  and 
this  was  a  sufllcient  reason  for  passing  the  night 
there  before  going  throngb  the  intricate  passages 
to  the  southward.  See  Life  and  KpUtles  of  St. 
Pna(,  eh.  XX.,  where  a  view  of  the  place  is  gi\'en, 
■bowing  the  fine  forms  of  the  mountains  behind. 
The  town  itself  was  celebrated  in  Roman  times  for 
the  beauty  of  its  buildin|s  (**  Mityleue  pukhra,'* 
Hot.  Epid.  L  xi.  17;  see  Cic  c.  RuU.  u.  16).  In 
St  Paul's  day  it  had  the  privileges  of  a  free  city 
(Plin.  N.  II,  T.  89).  It  is  one  of  the  few  cities 
of  the  iEgean  which  have  continued  without  inter- 
OMsioa  to  iloiirisb  till  the  present  day.  It  has 
ghren  its  name  to  the  ^ole  island,  and  is  itself 
■0W  eaOed  sometimes  Castro^  sometimes  MityUn. 
Touruefort  gives  •  rude  picture  of  the  place  as  it 
appeared  in  1700  (  Voynyt  du  Lewmt,  i.  148,  149). 
h  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  refer  to  our  own  Ad- 
ninlty  charts,  Noe.  1665  and  16d4.  Mitylene 
eoQcentrates  in  itself  the  chief  interest  of  Lesbos, 
aoidaod  pecnliariy  &mou8  in  the  history  of  poetry, 
tod  especially  of  poetry  in  connection  with  music, 
ftit  <br  these  points  we  must  refer  to  the  articles  in 
the  Diet,  of  Geography.  J.  S.  H. 

MIXED  MULTITUDE.  With  the  Isnusl- 
'im  who  joameyed  from  Barneses  to  Suocoth,  the 
int  stage  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  there  went 

V  (Ex.  xH.  38)  ««a  mixed  mulUtode*'  (^'^V : 
Mftutroti  vtUffus  pronuscMim),  who  have  not 
jutherto  been  identified.  In  the  Targum  the  phrase 
ii  ngoely  reoderBd  **  many  foreigners,''  and  Jarchi 
«pluis  ii  as  "  A  medley  of  outlandish  people.'' 
ihsh  Eva  goes  fitrther  and  says  it  signifies  "  the 
CpptiaBa  who  wen  mixed  with  them,  and  they 
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are  the  *  mixed  multitude  *  (^^D9P^^,  Num.  xi. 
4),  who  were  gathered  to  them."*  Jarchi  on  the 
latter  passage  also  identifier  the  "mixed  multi< 
tude"  of  Num.  and  Kxodus.  During  their  resi« 
deuce  in  Egypt  marriages  were  naturally  contracted 
Itetween  the  Israelites  and  the  natives,  and  the  son 
of  such  a  marriage  between  an  Israelitish  woman 
and  an  ^i^yptian  is  especially  mentioned  as  being 
stoned  for  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  11),  the  same  law 
holding  good  for  the  resident  or  naturalized  foreign- 
er as  for  the  native  Israelite  (Josh.  viii.  35).  lliis 
hybrid  race  is  evidently  alluded  to  by  Jarchi  and 
Aben  Ezra,  and  is  most  probably  that  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  Exodus.  Knobel  understands 
by  the  "mixed  multitude"  the  remains  of  the 
Hyksos  who  left  Egypt  with  the  Hebrews.  Dr. 
Kalisch  ( Cumnu  on  Ex.  xii.  38)  interprets  it  of  the 
native  Egyptians  who  were  involved  in  the  same 
oppression  with  the  Hebrews  by  the  new  dymuty, 
which  ini'aded  and  subdued  Lower  Egypt;  and 
Kurtx  {Hui.  of  Old  Coc.  ii.  812.  Eng.  tr.),  while 
he  supposes  the  *>  mixed  nmltitude  "  to  have  been 
Egyptians  of  the  bwer  dasees.  attributes  their 
emigration  to  their  having  "  endured  the  same  op- 
pression as  the  Israelites  from  the  proud  spirit  oi 
caste  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,"  in  consequence  of 
which  they  attached  themselves  to  the  Hebrews, 
"and  served  henceforth  as  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water."  That  the  "  mixed  multitude  " 
is  a  general  term  including  all  those  who  were  not 
of  pure  Israelite  blood  is  evident;  more  than  this 
cannot  be  positively  asserted.  In  Exodus  and 
Numbers  it  probably  denoted  the  miscellaneous 
hangers-on  of  the  Hebrew  camp,  whether  they  were 
the  issue  of  spurious  marriages  with  Egyptians,  or 
were  themselves  Egyptians  or  belonging  to  other 
nations.  The  same  happened  on  the  return  from 
Babylon,  and  in  Neh.  xiii.  3,  a  slight  clew  is  given 
by  which  the  meaning  of  the  "  mixed  multitude  " 
may  be  more  definitely  ascertained.  Upon  reading 
in  the  Law  "  that  the  Ammonite  and  the  Moabite 
should  not  come  into  the  congregation  of  God  for 
ever,"  it  is  said,  "  they  separated  from  Israel  all 
the  mixed  mtdtUude.''  The  reraamder  of  the  chap- 
ter rektes  the  expulsion  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite 
from  the  Temple,  of  the  merchants  and  men  of 
Tyre  fix>m  the  city,  and  of  the  foreign  wives  of  Ash- 
dod,  of  Ammon,  and  of  Moab,  with  whom  the  Jews 
had  intermarried.  AU  of  these  were  included  in 
the  "mixed  multitude,"  and  Nehemiah  adds, 
"  thus  cleansed  I  them  {h>m  all  ybmyn«rs.**  The 
Targ.  Jon.  on  Num.  xi.  4,  expkdns  the  "  mixed 
multitude  "  as  proselytes,  and  this  view  is  appar- 
ently adopted  by  Ewald,  but  there  does  not  seem 
any  foundation  for  it  W.  A.  W. 

MrZAK,  THE  HILL  Oy?9  in 
[mounUdn  smaU]:  Cpos  |>«/rp<Js,  Vat.] '/icmpos: 
mans  modicut)^  %  mountain  — for  the  reader  will 
observe  that  the  word  is  har  in  the  original  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  1077«)  — apparently  in  the  northern 
part  of  trans-Jordanic  Palestine,  from  which  the 
author  of  Psalm  xlii.  utters  his  pathetic  appeal 
(ver.  6).  The  name  appears  nowhere  else,  and  the 
only  clew  we  have  to  its  situation  is  the  mention 
of  the  '•  land  of  Jordan  "  and  the  "  Hermons," 
combined  with  the  general  impression  conveyed  by 
the  Psalm  that  it  is  the  cry  of  an  exile  "  from  Je- 


•  In  the  Peshito-Syriao  U  bears  the  UUp,  ("The 
Psahn  which  David  sang  when  he  was  in  exile,  and 
longing  to  retom  to  Jerusalem.'* 
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rasalem,  ponibly  on  his  road  to  Babyloii  (Ewald, 
Oicht£r,  U.  185).  If  taken  aa  Hebrew,  the  word  U 
derivable  fh>m  a  root  lignifying  smaUneM  —  the 
Mune  by  which  Zoar  h  explained  m  Gen.  xix.  20- 
22.  This  is  adopted  by  all  the  ancient  versions,  and 
in  the  Prayer-Book  Psalms  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land appears  in  the  inaccurate  form  of  "  the  little 
hill  of  Hermon."  G. 

MIZTAH  and  MIZTEH.  ilie  name 
bonie  by  several  places  in  ancient  Palestine.  Al- 
though in  the  A.  V.  most  frequently  presented  as 
MiZHKH,  yet  in  the  original,  with  but  few  eioep- 
Uons,  the  name  is  Biizi»h,  and  with  equally  few  <* 
exceptions  is  accompanied  with  the  definite  article 

—  n9§9n,  hanuMitxpah,  [i.e.  the  watch  tower]. 

L  MizPAH  (n9?an ;  Samar.  HMDH, 
i.  e.  the  pillar:  i^  5pcurif ;  Veneto-Gk.  6  kr^vtv 
fiSi :  Vulg.  omits).  The  earliest  of  all,  in  order  of 
the  narrative,  is  the  heap  of  stones  piled  up  by 
Jacob  and  Laban  (Gen.  xxzL  48)  on  Mount  Gilead 
(ver.  26),  to  serve  both  as  a  witness  to  the  cove- 
nant then  entered  hito,  and  also  as  a  landmark  of 
the  boundary  between  them  (ver.  62).  This  heap 
received  a  name  from  each  of  the  two  chief  actors 
in  the  transaction  —  Galkkd  and  Jegak  Saha- 
DDTHA.  But  it  had  also  a  third,  namely,  Mizpah, 
which  it  seems  from  the  terms  of  the  narrative  to 
have  derived  from  neither  party,  but  to  have  pos- 
sessed akeady;  which  third  name,  in  the  address 
of  Laban  to  Jacob,  is  seized  and  played  upon  after 
the  manner  of  these  ancient  people:  '*  Therefore 
be  called  the  name  of  it  Galeed,  and  the  Mizpah; 

for  he  said,  Jehovah  watch  {i(zq>hf  ^?^)  between 
me  and  thee,"  etc.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
Hebrew  paronomasia  is  put  into  the  mouth,  not  of 
Jacob  the  Hebrew,  but  of  Laban  the  Syrian,  the 
difference  in  whose  language  is  just  before  marked 
by  "Jegar-Sahadutha.'*  Various  attempts  ^  have 
been  made  to  reconcile  this;  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  result,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  in  Mizpah  we 
possess  a  Hebraized  form  of  the  original  name, 
whatever  that  may  have  been,  bearing  somewhat  the 
same  relation  to  it  that  the  Arabic  Beit-ur  bears 
to  the  Hebrew  Beth-horon,  or— as  we  may  after- 
wards see  reason  to  suspect — as  Snjieh  and  Shafat 
bear  to  ancient  Mizpehs  on  the  western  side  of 
Jordan.  In  its  Hebraized  form  the  word  is  de- 
rived fixHn  the  root  tsdphdh^  ^9V*  "t^  look  out!* 
(Gesen.  Lexicon,  ed.  Robinson,  s.  v.  n&!{) ,  and 
signifies  a  watch-tower.  The  root  has  also  the 
signification  of  breadth  —  expansion.  But  that 
the  original  name  had  the  same  signification  as  it 
possesses  in  its  Hebrew  form  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unlikely;  because  in  such  linguistic  changes  the 
meaning  always  appears  to  be  secondary  to  the 
likeness  in  sound. 

Of  this  early  name,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
we  find  other  traces  on  both  sides  of  Jordan,  not 
only  in  the  various  Mizpahs,  but  in  such  names  as 
Zophim,  which  we  know  formed  part  of  the  lofty 
Pisgah;  Zaphon,  a  town  of  Moab  (Josh.  xiii.  27); 
Zuph  and  Kamathaim-Zophim,  in  the  neighbor- 
bood  of  fiiizpeh  of  Benjamin;  Zephathah  in  the 


«  These  exceptions  may  be  eoUeoted  here  with  con- 
venienoe :  1.  Mixpeh,  without  the  article,  i»  found  Id 
the  Uubrew  in  Josh.  xi.  8,  Judg.  xi.  29,  and  1  Sam. 
zxii.  8  only  ;  2.  MUpnh  without  the  artiole  in  Hoe.  v. 
1  only ;  8.  Mlzpeh  with  the  article  In  Josh.  xv.  88 
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neighborhood  of  Mizpeb  of  Judah ;  possibly  also  to 
8(^edj  the  well-known  city  of  Galilee. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  name  remained 
attached  to  the  ancient  meeting-phoe  of  Jacob  and 
Laban,  and  the  spot  where  their  conference  had 
been  held  became  a  sanctuary  of  Je^oMdi,  and  a 
place  f<jr  solemn  conclave  and  deliberation  in  timck 
of  difliculty  long  after.  On  this  natural  **  watch- 
tower"  (LXX.  (TKowid  [Alex.  Aid.  Mcurin}^), 
when  the  but  touch  had  been  put  to  tbdr  **  misery  ** 
by  the  threatened  attack  of  the  Bene-Ammon,  <fid 
the  chiklren  of  Israel  assemble  for  the  choice  of  a 
leader  (Judg.  x.  17,  comp.  ver.  16);  and  when  the 
outlawed  Jephthah  had  been  prevailed  on  to  leave 
his  exile  and  take  the  head  of  bis  people,  his  fint 
act  was  to  go  to  «*the  Mizpah,*'  and  on  that  con- 
secrated ground  utter  all  his  words  "  before  Jeho- 
vah." It  was  doubtleas  from  Mizpah  that  he  made 
his  appeal  to  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  (xL  12), 
and  invited,  though  fhiitlessly,  the  aid  of  his  kina- 
roen  of  Ephraim  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  (xii. 
2).  At  Mizpah  he  seems  to  have  heneeforwaid 
resided;  there  the  fetal  meeting  took  place  with  bia 
daughter  on  his  return  from  the  vrar  (xL  34),  and 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  on  the  altar  of  that  sanc- 
tuary the  fether*8  terrible  vow  was  consummated. 
The  topographical  notices  of  Jephthah *s  course  in 
his  attack  and  pursuit  (ver.  29)  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  unravel ;  but  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  ^^Mizpeh. Gilead"  which  is  mentioned  here, 
and  here  only,  is  the  same  as  the  ham-Mi^»h  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  narrative;  and  both,  as  we 
shall  see  afterwards,  are  probably  identical  with 
the  Ramath-Mizteh  and  Ramoth-Giubad,  so 
femous  in  the  kter  history. 

It  is  still  more  diflicult  to  determine  whether 
this  was  not  also  the  place  at  which  the  great 
assembly  of  the  people  was  heU  to  decide  on  tba 
measures  to  be  taken  against  Gibeah  after  the  out- 
rage on  the  Levite  and  his  concubine  (Judg.  xx. 
1,  3,  xxi.  1, 6, 8).  No  doubt  there  seems  a  certain 
violence  in  removing  the  scene  of  any  part  of  so 
local  a  story  to  so  great  a  distance  as  the  other  side 
of  Jordan.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  Umita 
of  the  story  so  cireumscribed  ?  The  event  is  repre^ 
sented  as  one  affectinff  not  a  part  only,  but  the 
whole  of  the  nation,  ent  of  Jordan  as  wdl  as  west 
— '« from  Dan  to  Beer-eheba,  and  the  knd  of  Gilead  ** 
(xx.  1).  The  only  part  of  the  nation  excluded 
from  the  assembly  was  the  tribe  of  Beigamin,  and 
that  no  communication  oii  the  subject  was  held 
with  them,  is  implied  in  the  statement  that  they 
only  *'  heard  "  of  its  taking  phce  (xx.  3) ;  an  ex- 
pression which  would  be  meaningless  if  the  place 
of  assembly  were  —  as  Mizpah  of  Bei\jamin  was  — 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  Gibeah,  in  the  veiy  heart 
of  their  own  territory,  though  perfectly  natural  if  it 
were  at  a  distance  fiom  them.  And  had  there  not 
been  some  reason  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
combined  possibly  with  some  special  claim  in  Mis- 
pah  —  and  that  claim  doubtless  its  ancient  sanctity 
and  the  reputation  which  Jephthah's  success  bad 
conferred  upon  it  — why  was  not  either  Bethel, 
where  the  ark  was  deposited  (xx.  26, 27),  or  Shiloh, 


only ;  4.  In  every  other  case  the  UelMMw  text  pnsents 
the  name  as  ham-Mitipah. 

ft  See  Ewald,  Komposition  lUr  Oenuh.  Tbna  ta 
the  LXX.  and  Ynlg.  versions  of  ver.  49,  the  word 
MUpek  \m  not  treated  as  a  proper  name  ai  all;  and  a 
diOnrent  turn  is  given  to  the  verse. 
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for  tiM  purpoee?  Suppose  •  Mizpah  near 
rabeih,  aod  the  tubjeet  is  ftill  of  difficulty :  remove 
it  to  the  pboe  of  Jacob  and  L»ban*s  meeting,  and 
Ike  difltoilties  disappear;  and  the  allusions  to 
Gifead  (zz.  1),  to  Jabesh-Gikad  (zzi.  8,  <fcc.),  ud 
to  Shiloh,  as  **  in  the  land  of  Canaan/*  all  M  nat- 
azall  J  into  their  places  and  acquire  a  proper  force, 
kizpah  is  pcobaUy  the  same  as  Kamath-Miz- 

rcB  (ngV9f3  7))  mentioDed  Josh.  ziii.  26  only. 
The  prefix'  merely  signifies  that  the  spot  was  an 
iknied  one,  which  we  already  believe  it  to  have 
been;  and  if  the  two  are  not  identicalf  then  we 
have  the  anomaly  of  an  enumeration  of  the  chief 
pboes  of  Gilead  with  the  omission  of  its  most 
fiuDont  saDctojiry.  Ramath  ham-Mizpeh  was  most 
probably  identiod  also  with  Bamoth-Gilead ;  but 
tUs  is  a  point  which  will  be  most  advantageously 
discussed  under  the  latter  head. 

Uizpah  stiU  retained  its  name  b  the  days  of  the 
lisficabeea,  by  whom  it  was  besieged  and  taJcen  with 
the  other  cities  of  Gilead  (1  Mace.  v.  35).  From 
Eosebins  and  Jerome  (Onomastioon,  "Maspha*') 
it  reoeivas  a  bare  mention.  It  is  probable,  both 
from  their  notices  {OnomaMtam,  "Rammoth") 
sad  from  other  considerations,  that  Kamoth-Gilead 
is  the  modem  e»-Sah;  but  it  is  not  ascertained 
whether  Hizpah  Is  not  rather  the  great  mountain 
Jebd  Oika,  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest. 
The  name  So/mi  appears  in  Van  de  Velde*s  map  a 
bv  miks  east  of  e*'SalL 

A  singular  refi^rence  to  Bflzpah  is  found  in  the 
title  of  F^  tz.,  as  given  in  the  Targum,  which  runs 
ss  follows:  **  For  the  ancient  testimony  of  the  sons 
ti  Jacob  and  Labon  ....  when  Daild  assembled 
hb  anny  and  passed  over  the  heap  <>  of  witness." 

2.  A  second  Mizpeh,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  was 

the  MuPKH-MoAB  (3^D  n§?p :  Ma<r(ny^0 
[YsL  -^  Akz.  Matnii>a\  r^f 'm«m(/9:  Matpha 
fMB  est  Moab),  where  the  king  of  that  nation  was 
BviBg  when  David  committed  his  parents  to  his 
esre  (1  Sam.  xzU.  3).  The  name  does  not  occur 
agafai,  nor  Is  there  any  dew  to  the  situation  of  the 
piiee.  It  may  have  been,  as  is  commonly  eon- 
JMtnred,  the  elevated  and  strong  natural  fortress 
sfterwaids  known  as  Kir-Moab,  the  modem 
KenL  Bui  is  it  not  at  least  equally  possible 
thst  it  was  the  great  Mount  Pisgah,  which  was  the 
most  commanding  eminence  in  the  whole  ofMoab, 
vhiefa  coDtained  the  sanctuary  of  Nebo,  and  of 
wUch  one  part  was  actually  eaJled  Zophim  (Num. 
iziiL  14),  a  name  derived  fivm  the  same  root  vrith 
Mizpeh? 

3.  A  thb^  was  Tm  La2id  or  Mizpeh,  or 

■oreaccuiatdy  *«op  Mizpah'*  (H^^H  Y^/- 
yw  UoffCVfULl  [Comp.  Aid.  y^K  Maor<n^:  Vat 
T^9  Ha^wftai  Alez.  nfr  Mtur^ri^i]^  terra 
Jfs^pAa),  the  residence  of  the  Hivites  who  joined 
the  northern  confederacy  against  Israel,  headed  by 
Jabb  king  of  Uazor  (Josh.  zL  3).  No  other  men- 
tioQ  is  found  of  this  district  bi  the  Bible,  unless  it 
beklenticalwith 

4.  Th«  Valley  of  Mizpeh  (n^VO  nji]?  • 
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T&tf  wc8f»y  yicura^x  [^^*  Aid.  }Htur<ni4p43' 
campus  Misphe)y  to  which  the  discomfited  hosts 
of  the  same  confederacy  were  chased  by  Joshua 
(zi.  8).  It  lay  eastwar(l  finom  Misrepuoth-maim; 
but  this  affords  us  no  assistance,  as  the  situation 
of  the  latter  phce  is  by  no  means  certain.  If  ws 
may  rely  on  the  peculiar  term  here  rendered  *'  val- 
ley "  — a  term  applied  elsewhere  in  the  records  of 
Joshua  only  to  the  **  valley  of  Lebanon,"  which  is 
also  said  to  have  been  ^  under  Mount  Hermon,'* 
and  which  contained  the  sanctuary  of  Baal-gad 
(Josh.  zi.  17,  zii.  7)  —  then  we  may  accept  the 
'*  hmd  of  Mizpah  "or  **  the  valley  of  Mizpdi "  as 
identical  with  that  enormous  tract,  the  great  coun- 
try  of  Coele-Syria,  the  Buha''a  alike  of  the  modem 
Arabs  and  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  (comp.  Am.  i. 
6),  which  contains  the  great  sanctuary  of  Baal-bek, 
and  may  be  truly  said  to  lie  at  the  feet  of  Hermon 
(see  Stanley,  8,  4-  P,  p.  393  note).  But  this  must 
not  be  taken  for  more  than  a  probable  inference, 
and  it  shouki  not  be  overk)oked  that  the  name 
Bfizpeh  Is  here  connected  with  a  "valley"  or 
** plain*'  —  not,  as  in  the  other  cases,  with  an 
eminence.  Still  the  vaUey  may  have  derived  its 
appellatkMi  from  an  eminence  of  sanctity  or  repute 
situated  therein;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  a 
name  not  impossibly  deri>'ed  Arom  Mizpeh — Hausk 
TeU-SaJiyeh  —  h  now  attached  to  a  hill  a  short 
distance  north  of  Baalbek. 

6.  Mizpeh  (tlp^n  :  Maff4>d'-  3fasq)ha\  a 
city  of  Judah  (Josh.  zv.  38);  in  the  district  of  the 
Shefthk  or  maritime  lowland;  a  member  of  the 
same  group  with  Dilean,  lactiish,  and  Eglon,  and 
apparently  in  their  neigbboriiood.  Van  de  Velde 
(J/emotr,  p.  ^35)  suggests  its  identity  with  the 
present  Tdl  ts-SAJiyeh  —  the  Blanohegarde  of  tne 
Crusaders;  a  conjecture  which  appears  very  feasible 
on  the  ground  both  of  situation  and  of  the  likeness 
between  the  two  names,  which  are  nearly  identical 
—  certainly  a  more  probable  identificatbn  than 
those  proposed  with  Gath  and  with  Libnah. 
Ttno,  which  is  not  improbably  Dilean,  Is  about 
3  miles  N.  W.,  and  AjUtn  and  wn  Ixikis^  respect- 
ively 10  and  12  to  the  S.  W.  of  TtU  es-S^eh, 
which  itself  stands  on  the  sfopes  of  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  completely  overlooldng  the  maritime 
plain  (Porter,  Handbk,  p.  252).  It  is  remarkable 
too  that,  just  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  other 
Mizpahs  we  find  Zophim,  Zuph,  or  Zaphon,  so  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tell  es-Skfi^  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  the  valley  of  Zephathah  was  situated. 
(See  Rob.  BlbL  Res,  ii.  31.) 

6.  Mizpeh,  in  Josh,  and  Samuel ;  elsewhere  Miz- 
pah (nS^W  in  Joshua;  elsewhere  H^Van : 
Meurin}^>d$;  in  Josh.  Maa-aiipLd  [Alex.  Maad>a]; 
Ohron.  and  Neb.  ^  Mcur^cC,  and  6  M«r<^^t  Kings 
and  Hos.  In  both  MSS.  ^  <ricoiric(;  Alez.  Mcun}^; 
[there  are  other  variatfons  not  worth  noting;] 
Metpke^  Maspha^  Mnsphnth\  a  "  city  "  of  Ben- 
jamin, named  in  the  list  of  the  allotment  between 
Beeroth  and  CHiephirah,  and  in  apparent  proximity 
to  Ramah  and  Gibeon  (.Tofth.  xviti.  26).  Its  con- 
nection with  the  two   last-named  towns  is  also 


•  Hit  word  here  ussd—  MnftTHO  ^J^S  —ex- 
lIMts  tU  tnositioo  from  the  ((Jsgar'"  of  the  ancient 
ftnsMir  of  laban  to  the  Hnjar  of  the  modern  Arab* 
-the  woid  by  which  they  deatgnate  the  heiips  which 
II  li  IbHr  eoston,  as  it  was  Labaa^  to  erect  as  land- 
asrksof  abooDilary. 

k  Bm  the  LXX.  (ed.  Mai)  omit  ^  Hivites/'  and 


perhaps  xead  "'Hermon"    (^Din),   as  <<Arabah'- 

(mi*n37)  —  the  two  words  are  more  alike  to  the  eat 
than  the  eye  —  and  thus  give  the  sentence,  "they 
under  th*  duert  hi  the  Masenma."  A  somewhat  sUDi> 
lar  substitution  is  found  In  the  LXX  version  of  Qen. 
zxzv.  27. 
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Implied  iu  the  later  history  (1  K.  xv.  22;  2  Chr. 
zvi.  6;  Neh.  iii.  7).  It  was  one  of  the  places 
fortified  by  Asa  against  the  incursbns  of  the  kings 
of  the  northern  Israel  (I  K.  xv.  22;  2  Chr.  x\i.  6; 
Jer.  xli.  10);  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
■alem  it  became  the  residence  of  the  superintendent 
appointed  by  the  king  of  Babyk>n  (Jer.  xl.  7,  Ac.)^ 
and  the  scene  of  his  murder  and  of  the  romantic 
incidents  connected  with  ihe  name  of  Ishmael  the 
son  of  Nethaniah. 

But  Mlzpah  was  more  than  this.  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  history  of  Israel,  at  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  it  was  the  great  sanctuary 
of  Jehovahf  the  special  resort  of  the  people  in 
times  of  difficulty  and  solemn  deliberation.  In  the 
Jewish  traditions  it  was  for  some  time  the  lesi- 
draoe  of  the  ark  (see  Jerome,  Qu.  Hebr.  on  1 
Sam.  vii.  9;  Reland,  Antiq.  i.  §  6);a  but  this  is 
possibly  an  inference  from  the  expression  **  before 
Jehovah  "  in  Judg.  xx.  1.  It  is  suddenly  brought 
htiore  us  in  the  history.  At  Mizpah,  when  suflfer- 
ing  the  very  extremities  of  Philistine  bondage,  the 
nation  assembled  at  the  call  of  the  great  Prophet, 
and  with  strange  and  significant  rites  confessed 
their  sins,  and  were  blessed  with  instant  and  signal 
deliveranoe  (1  Sam.  vii.  5-13).  At  Mizpah  took 
place  no  less  an  act  than  the  public  selection  and 
appointment  of  Saul  as  the  first  king  of  the  nation 
(1  Sam.  X.  17-25).  It  was  one  of  the  three  holy 
cities  (LXX.  rots  fiyieurfjUyois  robots)  which 
Samuel  visited  ih  turn  as  judge  of  the  people  (vii. 
6,  16),  the  other  two  being  Bethel  and  Gilgal. 
But,  unlike  Bethel  and  Gil^  no  record  is  pre- 
served of  the  cause  or  origin  of  a  sanctity  so 
abruptly  announced,  and  yet  so  fully  asserted.  We 
have  seen  that  there  is  at  least  some  ground  for 
b^eving  that  the  Mizpah  spoken  of  in  the  Uun- 
aactions  of  the  early  part  of  the  period  of  the  judges, 
was  the  ancient  sanctuary  in  the  mountains  of 
Gilead.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for,  or  rather 
every  reason  against,  such  a  supposition,  as  applied 
to  the  events  last  alluded  to.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  destruction  of  Gibeah  and  the  rule  of 
Samuel,  a  very  long  period  had  elapsed,  during 
which  the  rax'ages  of  Ammonites,  Amalekites,  Mo- 
abites,  and  Bfidianites  (Judg.  iii.  13,  H,  vi.  1,  4, 
38,  X.  9)  in  the  districts  beyond  Jordan,  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  itself  at  both  its  northern  and  south- 
em  ends  —  at  Jericho  no  less  than  Jezreel  —  and 
along  the  passes  of  communication  between  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  the  western  table-land,  must 
have  rendered  communication  between  west  and 
east  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  as  the  old  Mizpah  became  inaccessible,  an 
eminence  nearer  at  hand  was  chosen  and  invested 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  original  spot  and  used  for 
the  same  purposes?  Even  if  the  name  did  not 
previously  exist  there  in  the  exact  shape  of  Mizpah, 
it  may  easily  have  existed  in  some  shape  sufficiently 
near  to  allow  of  its  formation  by  a  process  both 
natural  and  frequent  in  Oriental  speech.  To  a 
Hebrew  it  would  require  a  very  slight  inflection  to 
change  Zophim  or  Zuph  —  both  of  which  names 
were  attached  to  places  in  the  tribe  of  Bei\iamin  — 
to  Mizpah.  This,  however,  must  not  be  taken  for 
more  than  a  mere  hypothesis.     And  i^ainst  it 


o  Babbi  Sohwars  (127  nott)  veiy  ingeniously  finds 
a  rderencs  to  Mlzpeh  in  1  Sam.  iv.  18;   where  he 

would  point  the  word  H.^^Q  (A.  V.  "  watching  ")a8 
n^^D,  and  thns  nad  "hj  the  road  to  Bflspeh." 
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there  is  the  serious  objection  that  if  it  had  beoi 
necessary  to  select  a  holy  place  in  the  territory  ol 
Ephraim  or  Beiyamin,  it  would  seem  more  natural 
that  the  choice  should  have  lallen  on  Shiloh,  or 
Betliel,  than  on  one  which  had  no  prerioos  daim 
but  that  of  its  name. 

With  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  and  the  estab* 
lishment  there  of  the  Ark,  the  sanctity  of  l£ispah, 
or  at  least  its  reputation,  seems  to  have  declined. 
The  '*men  of  Mizpah'*  (Neh.  iii.  7),  and  th* 
^*  ruler  of  Mizpah,*'  and  also  of  "  part  of  Bfizpah  ** 
(19  and  15)  —  assisted  in  the  lebuikiing  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem.  The  latter  expressions  perhaps 
point  to  a  distinction  between  the  sacred  and  the 
secular  parts  of  the  town,  llie  allusion  in  ver.  7 
to  the  "  throne  of  the  governor  on  this  side  the 
river  "  in  connection  widi  Mizpah  is  curious,  and 
recalls  the  fact  that  Gedaliah,  who  was  left  in  charge 
of  Palestine  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  his  abode 
therp.  But  we  hear  of  no  religious  act  in  con- 
nection with  it  tUl  that  afiTecting  assembly  caDed 
tc^tho*  thither,  as  to  the  ancient  sanctuary  of 
their  forefisitbers,  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  **  when  the 
Israelites  assembled  themselves  together  and  came 
to  Masseplia  over  against  Jerusalem :  for  in  Mas- 
pha  was  there  aforetime  a  place  of  prayer  {r^wos 
TTpoo'fvxiit)  ^^^  Israel"  (1  Mace  iii.  46).  The 
expression  "over  against"  (icar^yarri),  no  leas 
than  the  circumstances  of  the  story,  seems  to 
require  that  fix>m  Mizpah  the  City  or  the  Temple 
was  visible:  au  indication  of  some  importance, 
since,  scanty  as  it  is,  it  is  the  only  informatioD 
given  us  in  the  Bible  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
place.  Josephus  omits  all  mention  of  the  circum- 
stance, but  on  another  occasion  he  names  the  place 
so  as  fully  to  coiroborate  the  inference.  It  is  in 
his  account  of  the  visit  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 
Jerusalem  {AnL  xt.  8,  §  5),  where  he  relates  that 
Jaddua  the  high-priest  went  to  meet  the  king  ^  to 
a  certain  place  called  Sapba  {2a^) ;  which  name, 
if  interpreted  in  the  Greek  tongue,  signi^es  a  fook- 
out  place  {ffKoirfiy)j  for  from  thence  both  Jerusalem 
and  the  sanctuary  are  visible."  Sapha  is  donbtfesa 
a  corruption  of  the  old  name  Mizpah  through  its 
Greek  form  Maspha;  and  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  this  is  also  the  spot  whkh  Josephus 
on  other  occasions  —  adopting  as  he  often  does  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  name  as  if  it  were 
the  original  (witness  the  itw  kyopd,  "Atepa^  if  t«f 
Tupowoiav  ^iparv^t  etc.,  etc.)  —  mentions  as  ^ ap- 
propriately named  Scopus"  {:iicow6s\  because  ftom 
it  a  clear  view  was  obtained  both  of  the  city  and  of 
the  great  size  of  the  Temple  {B.  ./.  v.  2,  §  8). 
The  position  of  this  he  gi^-es  minutely,  at  kasi 
twice  (B.  J.  ii  19,  §  4,  and  v.  2,  $  3),  as  on  the 
north  quarter  of  the  city,  and  about  7  stadia  there- 
from; that  is  to  say,  as  is  now  generally  as:reed« 
the  broad  ^  ridge  which  forms  the  continuation  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  north  and  east,  from 
which  the  traveller  gains,  like  Titus,  his  first  view, 
and  takes  his  last  fiuvwell,  of  the  domes,  walls,  and 
towers  of  the  Holy  City. 

Any  one  who  will  kx>k  at  one  of  the  numerous 
photographs  of  Jerusalem  taken  from  this  pomt, 
will  satisfy  himself  of  the  excellent  view  of  both 
city  and  temple  which  it  commands;  and  it  b  the 

b  The  word  used  by  Josephus  in  speaking  of  It  (B 
/.  V.  2,  §  8)  U  x^ofioA^ ;  and  it  wlU  be  observed  that 
the  root  of  the  word  Mizpah  has  the  force  of  bnadUi 
as  well  as  of  elevation.    See  above. 
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■lytpot  from  which  fueh  m  Tiew  is  pOMible,  which 
eoold  answer  the  condition  of  the  situation  of  Miz- 
pih.  Neby  SfimwU,  for  which  Dr.  Robinson  ai^gnes 
{B.  JL  I  460),  is  at  least  five  miles,  as  the  crow 
flies,  from  Jerusalem;  and  attbouj^h  from  that  lofty 
itaiion  the  domes  of  the  ^  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,*' 
and  even  that  of  the  Sakrah  can  be  discerned,  the 
distance  is  too  great  to  allow  us  to  accept  it  as  a 
ipoi  **o\-er  agauist  Jerusalem,"  or  from  which 
etber  city  or  temple  could  with  satisfaction  be  !n- 
speeted.^  Nor  is  the  moderate  height  of  Scopus, 
Si  compared  with  Nedy  Samwil,  any  argument 
against  it,  for  we  do  not  know  how  &r  the  height 
of  a  **  high  place  **  contributed  to  its  sanctity,  or 
indeed  what  that  sanctity  exactly  consisted  in.'^ 
On  the  other  hand,  some  oorrobonition  is  aflbrded 
to  the  identification  of  Scopus  with  Mispah,  in  the 
fcet  that  Mizpah  is  twice  rendered  by  the  LXX. 

Titus's  approach  through  the  liUages  of  ancient 
Bogamin  was,  as  fitf  as  we  can  judge,  a  close 
parallel  to  that  of  an  earlier  enemy  of  Jerusalem  — 
Sennacherib.  In  his  case,  indeed,  there  is  no  men- 
tioQ  of  Mtspah.  It  was  at  Nob  that  the  Assyrian 
king  remained  for  a  day  feasting  his  e^es  on  ^  the 
hone  of  Zioii  and  the  hill  of  Jerasalem,**  and  men- 
aemg  with  **  his  hand  **  the  fiiir  booty  before  him. 
Bat  so  exact  is  the  correspondence,  that  it  is  difB- 
colt  not  to  suspect  that  Nob  and  Mizpah  must  ha\-e 
been  identical,  since  that  part  of  the  rising  ground 
oorth  of  Jerusalem  which  is  crossed  by  the  northern 
raad  is  the  only  spot  from  which  a  view  of  both 
city  snd  temple  at  once  can  be  obtained,  without 
Bidking  a  kmg  detour  liy  way  of  the  Mount  of 
OUres.  This,  however,  will  be  best  discussed  under 
Nob.  Assuming  that  the  hill  in  question  is  the 
Seopm  of  Joeephus,  and  that  that  again  was  the 
Mi^iah  of  the  Hebrews,  the  thtpia  (ffKowid)  and 
ifoMpAa/A  of  the  LXX  transhOors,  it  is  certainly 
■tartling  to  find  a  village  named  SM/dt^  lying  on 
the  north  slope  of  the  mountain  a  very  short  dis- 
tanee  bebw  the  summit —  if  summit  it  can  be 
eaOsd  — frtMu  which  the  view  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
Zkm  (now  occupied  by  the  Sakrah),  is  obtained. 
Cn  SkfifoL,  or  Sftfnt,  be,  as  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  in  the  ease  of  TtU  f-S&fith,  the  remains 
of  the  andeot  Semitic  name?  Our  knowledge  of 
the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land,  even  of  the  city 
isd  enviroos  of  Jerusalem,  is  so  very  imperfect, 
that  the  above  can  only  be  taken  as  suggestions 
which  may  be  not  unworthy  the  notice  of  ftiture 
oplofers  in  their  in%-estigations. 

ftiifessui  Stanley  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  snggert  the  identity  of  Scopus  with  Miz|mh 
(&  ^  P.  1st  edit.  323).  But  shice  writing  the 
sbofve,  the  writer  has  become  aware  that  the  same 
riew  is  taken  by  Dr.  Bonar  in  his  lAnd  of  Promise 
(Appendix,  §  viii.).    This  traveller  has  investigated 
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«  *  Dr.  Vaknttaer,  for  several  yean  a  minionary  at 
n,  and  flunittar  with  tbe  topography  of  the 
IB  with  Dr.  BoMnson  that  Neby  Samuril  is 
Mixpah.  See  Zeitxhr.  der  deuUeh,  M. 
GtuU$€k,  xii.  164.  Van  ds  Telde  thinks  this  to  be  tbe 
itgbt  opiikSntt  (5r.  omdPial.iL  58).  This  Ntby  Samwil 
\$  so  aafked  a  fBotnre  of  the  landscape,  that  It  may 
•i7>Hdy  be  said  to  "  eoofront  **  (garinum,  see  above) 
Ibe  obseipei'  as  be  looks  towards  it  from  Jerusalem. 
lbs  iMprtaUou  tn  soeh  a  case  depends  lea  on  the  dfs- 
■Mes  Oao  oa  the  positkm  and  eoaspieuousneos  of  tbe 
sljMt.    Bee  woodHsut,  VOL  i.  p.  917.  H. 

»  In  the  AMt,  at  the  pnseat  tfane,  a  aaaeti^  is 


the  sulgect  with  great  ability  and  deamess;  and 
he  points  out  one  circumstance  in  faxxv  of  Scopus 
being  Mizpah,  and  against  Nebjf  Samwii,  which 
had  escaped  the  writer,  namely,  that  the  former  lay 
directly  in  tbe  road  of  the  pilgrims  fVom  Samaria 
to  Jerusalem  who  were  murdered  by  Ishmael  (Jer. 
xli.  7),  while  the  latter  is  altogether  away  fVom  it. 
Possibly  the  statement  of  Josephus  (see  vol.  ii.  p. 
1173  (t)  that  it  was  at  Hebron,  not  Gibeon,  that 
Ishmael  was  overtaken,  coupled  with  Dr.  B.'s  own 
statement  as  to  the  pre-occupation  of  the  districts 
east  of  Jerusalem  —  may  remove  the  only  scruple 
which  he  appears  to  entertain  to  the  identification 
of  Scopus  with  Mizpah.  G. 

MIZTAB  O9DD  [number]:  Maa<l><ip; 
[Vai.  MaKffopi]  ^ftpfiftr).  Property  Mispak,  as 
in  the  A.  V.  of  1611  and  the  Geneva  version;  the 
same  as  Misperkth  {Ea,  iL  3). 

MIZTEH.     [Mizpah.] 

MIZRAIM  (D'l'D??  [see  below] :  M»<rp4fy: 
Mttraim),  the  usual  name  of  Egypt  in  the  O.  T., 

the  dual  of  Maxor,  *^^^,  which  is  less  frequently  << 

employed:  gent  noun,  ^"J^^* 

If  the  etymology  of  Mazor  be  sought  in  Hebrew 
it  might  signify  a  "mound,"  '* bulwark,"  or 
*^  citadel,"  or  again  <*  distress; "  but  no  one  of  these 
meanings  is  apposite.    \Ve  prefer,  with  Gescnius 

( Thn,  s.  V.  "^S^p),  to  look  to  the  Arabic,  and 

we  extract  the  article  on  the  corresponding  word 


from  the  Kdjnoos^ 


"wifljO, 


a  partition  between 


two  things,  as  also  ^woLo:  a  limit  between  two 

lands:  a  receptacle:  a  city  or  a  prorinoe  [the  ex- 
planation means  both]:  and  red  earth  or  mud. 
The  well-known  city  [Memphis]."  Gcsenius  ac- 
cepts the  meaning  "  limit "  or  the  like,  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  its  fitness  with  the  Shemites,  who  had 
no  idea  that  the  Nile  or  Egypt  was  on  the  border 
of  two  continents,  unless  it  he  supposed  to  denote 
the  divided  land.  We  believe  that  tbe  last  mean- 
ing but  one,  "  red  earth  or  mud,"  is  the  true  one, 
from  its  correspondence  to  the  Egyptian  name  of 
the  country,  KEM,  which  signifies  "  block,"  and 
was  given  to  it  for  the  blackuMS  of  its  allurial  soil. 
It  must   be    recollected    that  the  term    "red" 


.0^ 


(;*-«) » 


not  used  in  the  K^oos,  or  indeed  in 


Semitic  phraseology,  in  the  limited  sense  to  which 
Indo-European  ideas  have  accustomed  us;  item- 
braces  a  wide  range  of  tints,  from  what  we  call  red 


attached  to  the  spot  firom  which  any  holy  place  is 
visible.  Such  S(K>ts  may  be  met  with  all  through  the 
bills  a  few  miles  north  of  Jenualem,  distinguished  by 
the  little  heaps  of  stones  erected  by  thoughtfril  or  {rions 
Mnssolmans.  (See  Miss  Beaufbrt^s  Egypt.  SepukAre*^ 
ete.  ii.  88.) 

c  This  Is  the  spelling  given  by  Van  de  Velde  In  his 
map.  Robinson  gives  It  as  Skiyat  (I.  e.  with  the  Ain), 
and  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  In  the  Arable  lists  attached  to 
Boblnson's  Ut  edition  (Ui.  App.  131),  &/dl. 

d  It  occurs  only  2  K.  xix.  31;  Is.  xix.  6.  zzxvH. 
35;  Mk.  vU.  12. 
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to  a  reddish  brown.  So,  in  liiw  manner,  in  Egyp- 
tian  the  word  *«  bkw^  '*  signifies  dark  in  an  equally 
wide  sense.  We  have  ulnady  shown  that  the  He- 
brew word  Hanif  the  name  of  the  ancestor  of  the 
Kgjptians,  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  nati>'e  ap- 
pellation of  the  country,  the  former  signifying 
**  warm  "  or  "  hot,"  and  a  cognate  Arabic  word, 

1^2^,  meanuig  "  black  fetid  mud  "  {Kamom)^  or 
*•  black  mud  *'  (SiAoA,  MS.),  and  suggested  that 
Ham  and  Mazor  may  be  identical  with  the  Eg}'p- 
tian  KRM  (or  KHEM),  which  is  virtually  the  same 
in  both  sound  and  sense  as  the  former,  and  of  the 
same  sense  as  the  latter.  [EcYin*;  Ham.]  How 
then  are  we  to  explain  this  double  naming  of  the 
country?  A  recent  discovery  throws  light  upon 
the  question.  We  had  alrttdy  some  reason  for 
coi\jecturing  that  there  were  Semitic  equiralenta, 
with  the  same  sense,  for  some  of  the  Egyptian 
geographical  names  with  which  the  Shemites  were 
well  acquainted.  M.  de  Roug^  has  ascertained  that 
Zoan  is  the  fomous  Shepherd-stronghold  Avaris, 

and  that  the  Hebrew  name  }V%  fkom  7PV,  **  he 
mox-ed  tents,  went  forward,**  is  equivalent  to  the 
Egyptian  one  HA- WAR, ''  the  pkce  of  departure" 
{Revue  Archevh}gique,  1861,  p.  250).  ITiis  dis- 
covery, it  should  be  noticed,  gives  remarkable  sig- 
nificance to  the  passage,  **  Now  Hebron  was  built 
seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt"  (Num.  xiii. 
22).  Perhaps  a  similar  case  may  be  found  in  Rush 
and  Phut,  both  of  which  occur  in  Egyptian  as  well 
as  Hebrew.  In  the  Bible,  African  Cush  is  Ethiopia 
above  Egypt,  and  Phut,  an  AfHcan  people  or  land 
connected  with  Eg>'pt.  In  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions, the  same  Ethiopia  ia  KEESH,  and  an  Ethi- 
opian people  is  called  ANU-PET-MERU,  "the 
Ann  of  the  island  of  the  bow,"  (Ht>bably  Meroe, 
where  the  Nile  makes  an  extraordinary  bend  in  its 
course.  We  have  no  Egyptian  or  Hebrew  etymok>gy 
for  KEESH,  or  Cush,  unless  we  may  compare 

K7 Ip,  which  would  give  the  same  connection  with 
bow  that  we  find  in  Phut  or  PET,  for  which  our 
only  derivation  is  from  the  Eg}'ptian  PET,  "a  bow." 
There  need  be  no  difiSculty  in  thus  supposing  that 
Mizraim  is  merely  the  name  of  a  counU^,  and  that 
Hani  and  Ma7X)r  may  have  been  the  same  person, 
for  the  very  form  of  Mizraim  forbids  any  but  the 
former  idea,  and  the  tenth  chapter  of  (Genesis  is 
obviously  not  altogether  a  genealogical  list  Egyp- 
tian etymologies  have  been  sought  in  vain  for  Miz- 
""«n»     Jtl€TO*rpO,    "kingdom"     ((Sesen. 

Thes.  s.  V.  n!^C),  is  not  an  ancient  form,  and 
the  old  name,  TO-MAR  (Brugsch,  6*eo^.  Imckr, 
pi.  X.  nos.  367-370,  p.  74),  suggested  as  the  source 
of  Miziaim  by  Dr.  Hmoks,  is  too  dififerent  to  be 
accepted  as  a  derivation. 

Mizraim  first  occurs  in  the  account  of  the 
Hamites  in  Gen.  x.,  where  we  read,  "  And  the  sons 
of  Ham;  Qish,  and  Mizraim,  and  Phut,  and  Ca- 
naan "  (ver.  6;  comp.  1  Chr.  i.  8).  Here  we  have 
conjectured  that  instead  of  the  dual,  the  original 
text  had  the  gentile  noun  in  the  plural  (suggesting 

DnV^P  instead  of  the  i^esent  Dp?Q),  smce 

t  seems  strange  that  a  dual  form  should  occur  in 
the  first  generation  ailer  Ham,  and  since  the  plural 
of  the  gentile  noun  would  be  consistent  with  the 
plural  forms  of  the  names  of  the  Mizraite  nations 
X  tribes  afterwards  enumerated,  as  well  as  with 
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the  like  singahur  forms  of  the  names  of  the  C^Mwm 
ites,  excepting  Sidoo.     [Ham.] 

If  the  names  be  in  an  order  of  seniority,  wbetfaer 
as  indicating  children  of  Ham,  or  older  and  yocmgcr 
brandies,  we  can  form  no  theory  as  to  their  aettle- 
ments  from  their  places;  but  if  the  arrangement  be 
geographica],  which  is  probable  from  the  ooeurrenee 
of  the  form  Mizraim,  which  in  no  case  can  be  a 
man*s  name,  and  the  order  of  some  of  the  Mizraites, 
the  placing  may  afford  a  dew  to  the  positioiiB  of 
tiie  Hamite  lands.  Cush  would  stand  first  as  the 
most  wkidy  spread  of  these  peoples,  extending  from 
Babylon  to  the  upper  Nile,  the  territory  of  Mizraim 
would  be  the  next  to  the  north,  embracing  Egypt 
and  itscok>nies  on  the  northwest  and  northeast, 
Phut  as  dependent  on  Egypt  might  foUow  Mizraim, 
and  Canaan  as  the  northernmost  would  end  the  list. 
Egypt,  the  *'  hmd  of  Ham,"  may  have  been  the 
primitive  seat  of  these  four  stocks.  In  the  enamera- 
tion  of  the  Mizraites,  though  we  have  tribes  ex- 
tending for  beyond  Egypt,  we  may  suppose  that 
they  all  had  thdr  first  seat  in  Mizraim,  auid  apraad 
thence,  as  is  distinctiy  said  of  the  Philistines.  Hera 
the  order  seems  to  be  geographical,  though  the 
same  is  not  so  clear  of  the  Canaauites.  llie  lisl 
of  the  Mizraites  is  thus  given  in  Gen.  x. :  ««  And 
Musraim  begat  Ludim,  and  Anamim,  and  r.<A^ym^ 
and  Naphtuhim,  and  Pathrusim,  and  Caslnhim 
(whence  came  forth  the  Philistines),  and  Caph- 
torim  "  (13, 14;  comp.  1  Chr.  i.  11,  12).  Here  it 
is  certain  that  we  have  the  names  of  nations  or 
tribes,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  all  derived 
from  names  of  countries.  We  find  daewben 
Pathros  and  Caphtor,  probably  Lud  (for  the  Bfis- 
raite  Ludim),  and  porhaps,  Lub  for  the  Ijibim, 
which  are  almost  certainly  the  same  as  the  Lebftbim. 
lliere  is  a  difficulty  in  the  Philistines  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  text,  traced  to  the  Caslnhim, 
whereas  in  other  places  they  come  from  the  bnd 
of  Ophtor,  and  are  even  called  Caphtorim.  It 
seems  probaltle  that  there  has  been  a  misplacement, 
and  that  the  parenthetic  chiuse  originally  followed 
the  name  of  the  Caphtorim.  Of  these  names  we 
have  not  yet  identified  the  Anamim  and  the  Caafai- 
him;  the  Lehabiro  are,  as  already  said,  almost  cer- 
tainly the  same  as  the  Lubim,  the  REBII  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  and  the  primitive  libjans; 
the  Naphtuhim  we  put  immediatdy  to  the  west  of 
northern  Eg}'pt;  and  the  Pathrusim  and  Ophtorxm 
in  that  comitry,  where  the  Clasluhim  may  also  be 
phMcd.  There  would  therefore  be  a  distinct  order 
from  west  to  east,  and  if  the  Philistines  be  trans- 
ferred, this  order  would  be  perfectiy  preserved, 
though  perhaps  these  last  would  necessarily  be 
placed  with  their  itninediate  parent  among  the 
tribes. 

Mizraim  therefore,  like  (^sh,  and  perhaps  Ham, 
geographically  represents  a  centre  whence  colonies 
went  forth  in  the  remotest  period  of  post-dilurian 
history.  The  Philistines  were  originally  settled  in 
the  land  of  Mizraim,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
the  same  of  the  Lehabim,  if  they  be  those  Libyans 
who  revolted,  according  to  ManeUio,  from  the 
Egyptians  in  a  very  early  age.  [Lubim.]  The 
list,  however,  probably  arranges  them  according  to 
the  settlements  they  hdd  at  a  later  time,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  notice  of  the  Philistines'  migration; 
but  the  mention  of  the  spread  of  the  Canaanites 
must  be  considered  on  the  other  side.  We  regard 
the  distribution  of  the  Mizraites  as  showing  that 
their  colonies  were  but  a  pari  of  the  great  migra^ 
tion  that  gave  the  Cushites  the  command  of  the 
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hfisn  OeoM,  and  which  ezpbOns  the  affinity  the 
Egyptian  monuments  show  us  between  the  pre- 
Udknic  Cretans  and  Cartans  (the  latter  no  doubt 
the  Ld^ges  of  the  Greek  writera)  and  the  Philis- 
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The  histoiy  and  ethnologj  of  the  Misraite  na- 
tions have  been  giren  under  the  artide  Ham,  so 
that  here  it  is  not  needftd  to  do  more  than  dnw 
sttention  to  some  remarkable  partlculan  which  did 
not  ML  under  our  notice  in  treating  of  the  early 
SIgyptians.  We  find  ftom  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  that  the  white  nations  of  western  Africa 
were  of  what  we  call  the  Semitic  type,  and  we 
must  therelure  be  careAU  not  to  assume  that  they 
formed  part  of  the  stream  of  Arab  cokmization 
that  has  for  full  two  thousand  years  steadily  flowed 
into  northern  Africa.  The  seaftring  race  that  first 
paswd  from  Egypt  to  the  west,  th<High  physically 
Hke,  was  mentally  diflfarent  from,  the  true  pastoral 
Arab,  and  to  this  day  the  two  elements  have  kept 
spart,  the  townspeople  of  the  coast  being  unable 
to  settle  amongst  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  and 
these  tribes  again  being  as  unable  to  settle  on  the 


The  affinity  of  the  Egyptians  and  their  neigh- 
bors waa  kmg  a  safioguard  of  the  empire  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  fimn  the  btter,  whether  Cretans, 
Lobim,  or  people  of  Phut  and  Cush,  the  chief 
■Mreenaries  of  the  Egyptian  armies  were  drawn; 
facts  which  we  mainly  learn  from  the  Bible,  con- 
ftrmed  by  the  monuments.  In  the  days  of  the 
Penian  dominion  Libyan  Inaros  made  a  brave 
stand  for  the  liberty  of  Egypt  Probably  the  tie 
was  more  one  of  religion  than  of  common  descent, 
for  the  Egyptian  belief  appears  to  have  mainly 
prevailed  in  Africa  as  for  as  it  was  civilized,  though 
sf  course  changed  in  its  details.  The  Philistines 
had  a  di&reot  religk>n,  and  seem  to  have  been 
kientified  in  this  matter  with  the  Canaanites,  and 
that  tliey  may  have  lost,  as  they  seem  to  have  done, 
their  attachment  to  their  mother  country. 

In  the  use  of  the  names  Maaor  and  Misraim  for 
Egypt  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dual  indicates 
the  two  regfons  into  whuUi  the  country  has  always 
been  divided  by  nature  as  weQ  as  by  its  inhabitants. 
Under  the  Greeks  and  Uomans  there  was  indeed 
a  tliird  division,  the  Heptanomis,  which  lias  been 
called  Mkldle  Egypt,  as  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Egjpt,  but  we  must  rather  regard  it  as  forming, 
with  the  Tbebals,  Upper  i^^ypt.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Bfazor,  as  distinct  from  Blizraim,  signi- 
ie»  Ix>wer  Egypt;  but  this  cor^jecture  cannot  be 
anintaaned.  For  foller  details  on  the  subject  of 
this  article  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ham,  Egypt, 
sod  the  articles  on  the  several  Mlzraite  nations  or 
tribes.  R.  S.  P. 

*  According  to  Dr.  Geo.  Ebers,  of  Jena,  who 
has  made  this  name  the  sul^ject  of  a  thorough 
snd  leanied  discussion  {^gypltn  und  die  B&cker 
M<m'»\  Mizraim  was  a  Semitish  term,  which  origi- 
Bated  entirely  outskie  of  Egyptian  forms  of  speedi, 
and  was  probably  suggested  by  that  feature  of 
Egypt  which  wcmld  most  powerftUly  impress  a 
people  Cving  to  the  east  of  the  Nile.  In  striking 
contrast  with  the  tribes  of  Northern  Arabia  which 
roved  from  place  to  place,  following  the  herbage 
for  their  flocks,  Egypt  was  an  incfosed  and  secluded 
eoontry.  At  an  eariy  period  the  Pharaohs  forti- 
led  themsfilres  against  the  incurskms  of  Asiatic 
libcs,  and  for  a  long  time  they  were  extremely 
jnlow  Sfen  of  commerce  with  foreigners.  Hence 
the  most  sechided  country  known  to  the  Semitfo 


peoples  received  the  name  of  Uie  Incfosed,  the  Forti- 
tified  — the  name  Mkraim   being  derived  from 

"llSZf.  Knobel,  who  gives  the  same  derivation, 
traces  the  idea  of  insulatu>n  {Eimchlieuung)^  to 
the  geographical  configuration  of  the  country,  as 
shut  in  within  the  hills  and  the  desert  —  the  douUe 
chain  of  mountains  suggesting  the  dual  form  —  or 
possibly  this  may  have  been  intended  U>  mark  the 
contrast  between  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  Delta. 
To  this,  however,  it  is  otyected  by  Ebers,  that  for 
a  long  time,  perhaps  until  the  invasion  of  the 
Hyksos,  Egypt  was  known  to  the  Pbcenicians  and 
other  nations  of  the  East,  only  through  its  Delta. 
Indeed  Pliny  and  other  classic  writers  speak  of  the 
Thebaid  as  a  distinct  country,  and  not  as  a  part 
of  Egypt  itself.  Hence  to  account  for  the  dual 
form  of  Mizraim,  Ebers  falls  back  upon  the  double 
line  of  fortifications  that  guarded  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez;  the  one  termitiuting  at  HeliopoUs,  the  other 
at  Klysma,  at  the  liead  ^  the  gulf,  near  the  site 
of  the  modem  Suez.  The  dual  woukl  then  signify 
the  doubly-fortified.  If  this  hypothesis  is  not  tena- 
ble, then  the  dual  form  may  have  been  derived  frov 
the  twofold  division  which  appeared  very  eariy  in 
the  political  constitution  of  the  country,  and  under 
the  consolidated  empire  was  still  represented  in  the 
cokirs  and  symbols  of  the  double-crown.  [Egypt.] 
The  fundamental  idea  of  the  inck)sed  country 
being  retained,  the  term  was  adapted  to  this  double 
form.  The  Hebrews,  already  familiar  with  this 
Semitic  notion  of  Ef^ypt,  received  their  first  im- 
pressbns  of  the  country  fVuoi  that. doubly-fortified 
section  which  wom  Uielr  allotted  home,  and  they 
naturally  adhered  to  a  descriptive  name  which  is 
not  found  hi  the  hieroglyphics,  nor  ezpkined  by 
the  Coptic,  and  which  probably  the  old  Eg}'ptians 
never  employed  to  designate  their  native  land.  In 
Is.  zi.  II  and  Jer.  xUv.  15  the  plural  Mizraim 
appears  to  be  used  for  the  Delu  alone. 

J.  P.  T. 

MIZ'ZAH  (n^  [ftary.  MoC4i  Alex.  Moxc 
[and  Tat  OtAoM  in  1  Chr.:  Meta),  Son  of 
Keuel  and  grandson  of  Esau;  descended  likewise 
through  Bashemath  from  IshmaeL  He  was  one  of 
the  *' dukes"  or  chiefo  of  tribes  in  the  land  of 
Edom  (Gen.  zxxvi.  13,  17;  1  Chr.  i.  37).  The 
settlements  of  his  descendants  are  believed  by  Mr. 
Forster  {HitL  Geog,  of  Arab,  ii.  56)  to  be  indi- 
cated in  the  u§ffcafirn$  ic6Kw<n,  or  Phrat-ifwon, 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

MNA^ON  {Mydaw)  is  honorably  mentioned 
in  Scriptiu«,  like  Gaius,  Lydia.  and  others,  as  one 
of  the  hosts  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xxL  16). 
One  or  two  questions  of  some  little  interest,  though 
of  no  great  importance,  are  raised  by  the  context, 
it  is  most  likdy,  in  the  first  place,  that  his  resi- 
denoe  at  this  time  was  not  Cssarea,  but  Jerusalem. 
He  was  well  known  to  the  (Christians  of  Oesarea, 
and  they  took  St.  Paul  to  hia  bouse  at  Jerusalem. 
To  translate  the  words  Ayovrts  xap*  ^  ^tyiaO&fAtff 
as  ui  the  A.  V^  removes  no  grammati(»l  difficulty, 
and  introduces  a  slight  improbability  into  the  nar- 
rative. He  was,  however,  a  Cyprian  by  birth,  and 
may  have  been  a  friend  of  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36), 
and  possibly  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity by  Mm.  The  Cyprians  who  are  so  promi- 
nently mentkmed  in  Acts  xi.  19,  20,  may  have 
included  Mnason.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  be  coukl 
have  been  converted  during  the  Journey  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas  through  Cyprus  (Acts  liii.  4-13), 
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athofrifle  the  Apostle  would  hare  been  personally 
acquainted  with  him,  which  does  not  appear  to 
bav«  been  the  case.  And  the  phrase  apxcuos 
fiaBriT^s  points  to  an  earlier  period,  possibly  to  the 
day  of  Pentecost  (compare  4y  kpx^i  ^^^  ^'-  ^^)> 
or  to  direct  intercourse  with  our  blessed  lx)rd  Him- 
self.    [Cypkus.]  J.  S.  H. 

MO'AB  (^Hd  [nee  below]:  Mwifi;  Jose- 
phus,  Mtiafios''  Monb\  the  name  of  the  son  of 
Lot*s  eldest  daughter,  the  elder  brotlier  of  Ben- 
Ammi,  the  progenitor  of  the  Ammonites  (Gen. 
lix.  37);  also  of  the  nation  descended  from  him. 
though  the  name  "  Moabites  'Ms  in  both  the  origi- 
nal and  A.  V.  more  frequently  used  for  them. 

No  explanation  of  the  name  is  given  us  in  the 
original  record,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  throw  an 
interpretation  into  it  unless  by  some  accommoda- 
tion. Various  explanations  ha\'e  however  been  pro- 
posed, (a.)  llie  LXX.  insert  the  words  \4yowra, 
4k  rov  Tarp6s  fiov,  "  saying  ♦  from  my  father,' " 

as  if  ^KD.  This  is  followed  by  the  old  inter- 
preters; as  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  11,  §  5),  Jerome's 
Quatt.  llebr.  in  Genesim^  the  gloss  of  the  Pseu- 
dqjon.  Targum;  and  in  modem  times  by  De  Wette 
{hibtl),  Tuch  {Gen.  p.  370),  and  J.  D.  Michaelis 
(H.  fur  UngtUhrten).  (6.)  By  Hiller  {Onom.  p. 
4U),  Simouis  {Onom.  p.  479),  it  is  derived  from 

2K  MIS'^D,  •'ingressus,  i.  :  coitus,  patris."  (c.) 
Hosenmiiller  (see  Schumann,  Genesis^  p.  302)  pro- 
poses to  treat  *)D  as  equivalent  for  D^D,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  figure  employed  by  Balaam  in 
Num.  xxiv.  7.  This  is  countenanced  by  Jerome  — 
»♦  aqua  paterna  "  ( Conim.  in  Mic.  vi.  8) —  and  has 
the  great  authority  of  Gesenius  in  its  favor  ( Tht$. 
p.  775  a);  also  of  Fiirst  {Handwb.  p.  707)  and 
Bunsen  {Bibulwerk).  (d.)  A  deri^*ation,  probably 
more  correct  et^mologii^Uy  than  either  of  the  above, 

is  that  suggested  by  Maurer  from  the  root  DH^, 
"  to  desire  "  —  «» the  desirable  land  "  — -  with  refer- 
ence to  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  region  occupied 
by  Moab.  (See  also  Fiirst,  Handwb.  p.  707  6.) 
No  hint,  however,  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
Bible  records  of  such  an  origin  of  the  name. 

Zoar  was  the  cradle  of  the  race  of  Ix)t.«  The 
situation  of  this  town  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
district  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  the  north  or 
northeast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  [Zoak.]  From 
this  centre  the  brother-tribes  spread  themsehes. 
Amiion,  whoss  disposition  seems  throughout  to 
have  been  more  roving  and  unsettled,  went  to  the 
nortlieast  and  took  possession  of  the  pastures  and 
waste  tracts  which  lay  outside  the  district  of  the 
mountains;  that  which  in  earlier  times  seems  to 
have  been  known  as  Ham,  and  inhabited  by  the 
Zuzim  or  Zamzumniim  (Gen.  xiv.  5;  Deut.  ii.  20). 
MoAn,  whose  habits  were  more  settled  and  peace- 
ful, remained  nearer  their  original  seat.  The  rich 
highlands  which  crown  the  eastern  side  of  the 
chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  extend  northwards  as 
&r  as  the  foot  of  the  momitains  of  Gilead,  appear 
at  that  eariy  date  to  have  borne  a  name,  which  in 
its  Hebrew  form  is  presented  to  us  as  Shaveh- 
Kiriathaim,  and  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a 
branch  of  the  great  race  of  the  Rephaim.    Like 
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tlie  Horun  before  the  descendants  of  Etan,  the 
Avim  before  the  Philistines,  or  the  indigenou 
races  of  the  New  World  before  the  aetHers  from 
the  West,  this  ancient  people,  the  Emim,  gradually 
became  extinct  before  the  Moabites,  who  thus  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  whole  of  the  rich  elerated 
tract  referred  to —  a  district  forty  or  fifly  miles  In 
length  by  ten  or  twelve  in  width,  the  celebrated 
Btlka  and  Kemik  of  the  nKxleni  Arabs,  the  roost 
fertile  on  that  side  of  Jordan,  no  less  eminently 
fitted  for  pastoral  pursuits  than  the  maritime  plans 
of  Philistia  and  Sharon,  on  the  ^est  of  Palestine, 
are  for  agriculture.  With  the  highlands  they  occu- 
pied also  the  kwlands  at  their  feet,  the  plain  which 
inter\'enes  between  the  slopes  of  the  mountauu  and 
the  one  perennial  stream  of  Palestine,  and  through 
which  they  were  enabled  to  gain  access  at  pleasurs 
to  the  fords  of  the  river,  and  thus  to  the  country 
bej'ond  it.  Of  the  valuable  district  of  the  high 
hinds  they  were  not  allowed  to  retain  entire  poe> 
session.  The  warlike  Amorites — eithn*  forced  fh>m 
their  original  seats  on  the  west,  or  perhaps  lured 
over  by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  young 
nation  —  crossed  the  Jordan  and  overran  the  richw 
portion  of  the  territory  on  the  north,  driving  Moab 
back  to  his  original  position  behind  the  natural 
bulwark  of  the  .\mon.  The  plain  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  the  hot  and  humid  atmosphere  of  which 
had  perhaps  no  attraction  for  the  Amorite  moun- 
taineers, appears  to  have  remained  in  the  power 
of  Moab.  When  Israel  reached  the  boundary  of 
the  country,  this  contest  had  only  very  recently 
occurred.  Sihon,  the  Amorite  king  under  whose 
command  Heshbon  had  been  taken,  was  still  reign- 
ing there  —  the  ballads  commemorating  the  event 
were  still  fresh  m  the  popular  mouth  (Num.  zxi. 
27-30).* 

Of  these  events,  which  extended  over  a  period, 
according  to  the  received  Bible  chronology,  of  not 
less  than  500  years,  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
to  the  arrival  of  Israel  on  the  borders  of  the  Prom- 
ised Ijind,  we  obtain  the  abo\-e  outline  only  tram 
the  fragments  of  ancient  documents,  whidi  arc 
found  embedded  in  the  records  of  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy  (Num.  xxi.  26-30;  Deut.  ii.  10, 11), 

The  position  into  which  the  Moabites  were  driven 
by  tlie  incursion  of  the  Amorites  was  a  very  cir- 
cumscribed one,  in  extent  not  so  much  as  half  that 
which  they  had  lost.  But  on  the  other  hand  its 
position  was  much  more  secure,  and  it  was  well 
suited  for  the  occupation  of  a  people  whose  disposi- 
tion was  not  so  warlike  as  that  of  \ht^T  neighbors. 
It  occupied  the  southern  half  of  the  high  table- 
hmds  which  rise  above  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  On  every  side  it  was  strongly  fortified  by 
nature.  On  the  north  was  the  tremendous  chasm 
of  the  Amon.  On  the  west  it  was  limited  by  the 
precipices,  or  more  accurately  the  cliflls,  which 
descend  almost  perpendiculariy  to  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  are  intersected  only  by  one  or  two  steep 
and  narrow  passes.  Lastly,  on  the  south  and  east, 
it  was  protected  by  a  half  circle  of  hills  which 
open  only  to  aUow  the  passage  of  a  branch  of  the 
Amon  and  another  of  the  torrents  which  descend 
to  the  Dead  Sea. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description 
that  the  territory  occupied  by  Moab  at  the  period 


•  *  This  is  an  inadvertence.    The  ^  cradle  of  the 
■ee  of  Lot "  was  in  the  mountain  above.        S.  W. 


6  For  an  examination  of  this  rsmarkahle  passsfs. 
in  some  xespeets  without  a  paialM  tn  the  Old  IM»> 
ment,  see  NUMBBBS. 
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a  ill  grasUrt  extent,  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Amoritet,  dinded  itaelf  natunllj  into  three  distinct 
and  independent  portions.  Each  of  these  portions 
tppears  to  have  had  its  name  bjr  which  it  is  almost 
mviriably  designated.  (1.)  The  enclosed  corner « 
or  canton  south  of  the  Arnon  was  the  **  field  of 
Moab*'  (Ruth  L  1,  2,  6,  Ac.).  (9.)  The  more 
epen  tolling  country  north  of  the  Arnon,  opposite 
Jericbo,  ami  up  to  the  hills  of  Gilead,  was  the 
»lsnd  of  Moab  "  (Deut  i.  5,  zuii.  49,  Ac.).  (3.) 
The  sunk  district  in  the  tropical  depths  of  the 
Jordan  VaUey,  taking  its  name  from  that  of  the 
gicat  valley  itself  —  the  Araboh  —  was  the  Arboth- 
Moab,  the  dry  r^ons — in  the  A.  V.  very  incor- 
reetly  rendered  the  "  phuns  of  Moab  *'  (Num.  zxii. 

liAc). 

Outside  of  the  hills,  which  indoeed  the  '*  field 
of  Moab,**  or  Moab  proper,  on  the  southeast,  and 
which  are  at  present  called  the  JeM  Uru-Karaiyeh 
sod  Jtbel  ti'  Tarfu}f9ky  lay  the  vast  pasture  grounds 
of  the  waste  uncultivated  country  or  **  Midbar,*' 
vhieh  is  described  as  «*  fiicing  Moab  '*  on  the  east 
(Num.  xxL  11).  Through  this  latter  district 
Ismei  appears  to  have  approached  the  Promised 
Und.  Some  communication  had  evidently  taken 
place,  though  of  what  nature  it  is  impossible  clearly 
to  aacertain.  For  while  in  Deut.  ii.  28,  29,  the 
attitude  of  the  Bfoabites  is  mentioned  as  frieiidly, 
this  Bssms  to  be  contradicted  by  the  statement  of 
xxiiL  4,  while  in  Judg.  zL  17,  again,  Israel  is  said 
to  have  sent  from  Kadesh  asking  permission  to 
pass  through  Moab,  a  permisswn  which,  like  Edom, 
Moab  refined.  At  any  rate  the  attitude  per- 
pctoated  by  the  provision  of  Deut.  zxiii.  3  —  a 
proviskHi  naintaiiied  in  ftill  force  by  the  latest  of 
the  OU  Testament  reformers  (Neh.  xiii.  1,  2,  23) 
—  la  one  of  hostility. 

Bat  whatever  the  communication  may  have 
ben,  the  result  was  that  Israel  did  not  traverse 
Moab,  but  turning  to  the  right  passed  outside  the 
OMantains  through  the  «*  wilderness,"  by  the  east 
■de  of  the  territory  above  described  (Deut  ii.  8; 
Jodgk  zL  18),  and  finally  took  up  their  position  in 
(be  country  north  of  the  Arnon,  fVx>m  which  Moab 
hsd  so  lately  been  ejected.  Here  the  headquarters 
of  the  nation  remained  for  a  considerable  time  while 
the  oonqnest  of  Bashan  was  being  efiected.  It  was 
daring  this  period  that  the  visit  of  Uabuun  took 
pboe.  The  whole  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, with  the  ezception  of  the  one  little  comer 
ooeopied  by  Moab,  was  in  possession  of  the  ufivaders, 
sad  although  at  the  period  in  question  the  main 
body  had  descended  fit>m  the  upper  level  to  the 
phfan  of  Shittim,  the  Arboth-Moob,  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  yet  a  great  number  must  have  remained  on 
the  upper  level,  and  the  towns  up  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  ravine  of  the  Arnon  %rere  still  occuf^  by 
their  settlementa  (Num.  zzL  24;  Judg.  zi.  26). 
It  was  a  sitnatwn  ftiU  of  alarm  for  a  nation  which 
had  already  soffered  so  severely.  In  his  extremity 
the Moabite  king,  Balak^  whose  &ther  Zippor  was 
doubtless  the  chwftain  who  had  k)st  his  life  in  the 
encounter  with  Sihon  (Num.  zxi.  26)  — appealed 
lotheMidianitcsforakl(Num.zzU.2-4).    Witha 
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metaphor  highly  appropriate  both  to  lus  mouth  and 
to  the  ear  of  the  pastoral  tribe  he  was  addressing,^ 
he  ezclaims  that  **  this  people  will  lick  up  all  round 
about  us  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the 
field.'*  What  reUtion  ezisted  between  Moab  and 
Midiau  we  do  not  know,  but  there  are  various  indi- 
cations that  it  was  a  closer  one  than  woukl  arisi 
merely  fh>m  their  common  descent  from  Terah. 
The  tradition  of  the  Jews  «  is,  that  up  to  this  time 
the  two  had  been  one  nation,  with  kings  taken 
alternately  from  each,  and  that  Balak  was  a  Midian- 
ite.  This,  however,  is  in  contradiction  to  the  state- 
ments of  Gknesis  as  to  the  origin  of  each  people. 
The  whole  story  of  Balaam's  visit  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent events,  both  in  the  origiiud  narrative  of 
Numbers  and  in  the  remarkable  statement  of 
Jephthah — whose  words  as  addressed  to  Ammon- 
ites must  be  accepted  as  literally  accurate  —  bears 
out  the  inference  already  drawn  from  the  earlier 
history  as  to  the  pacific  character  of  Moab. 

The  account  of  the  whole  of  these  transactions 
in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  familiar  as  we  are  with 
its  phrases,  perhaps  hardly  conveys  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  eztremity  in  which  Bolak  found  himself 
in  bis  unexpected  encounter  with  the  new  nation 
and  their  mighty  Divinity.  We  may  realize  it 
better  (and  certainly  with  gr^tude  for  the  oppor- 
tunity), if  we  consider  what  that  Ust  dreadful  agony 
was  in  which  a  successor  of  Balak  was  placed,  when, 
all  hope  of  escape  for  himself  and  his  people  being 
cut  off,  the  unhappy  Mesha  immobted  his  own  son 
on  the  wall  of  Kir-haraseth,  —  and  then  remember 
that  Babdc  in  his  distress  actually  proposed  the 
same  awf^l  sacrifice  —  "  his  first-bom  for  his  trans- 
gression, the  fhiit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  his 
soup*  (Mio.  vi.  7),  a  sacrifice  from  which  he  was 
restrained  only  by  the  wise,  the  almost  (Christian  << 
counsels,  of  Balaam.  This  catastrophe  will  be 
noticed  in  its  proper  pbu». 

The  connection  of  Moab  with  Midian,  and  the 
comparatively  inofibnsive  choncter  of  the  former, 
are  shown  in  the  narrative  of  the  e^'ents  which  fol- 
lowed the  departure  of  Balaam.  The  women  of 
Moab  are  indeed  said  (Num.  xxv.  1 )  to  have  com- 
menced the  idobtrous  fomication  which  proved  so 
destmctive  to  Israel,  but  it  is  plain  tliat  their  share 
in  it  was  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  Midian. 
It  was  a  Midianitish  woman  whose  shameless  act 
brought  down  the  plagne  on  the  camp,  the  Midian- 
itish women  were  especially  devote<l  to  destraction 
by  Moses  (xxv.  16-18,  xxxi.  16),  and  it  was  upon 
Midian  that  the  vengeance  was  taken.  Except  hi 
the  passage  already  mentioned,  Moab  is  not  once 
named  in  the  whole  transaction. 

The  httest  date  at  which  the  two  names  appeal 
in  conjunction,  is  found  in  the  notice  of  the  defeat 
of  Midian  "« in  the  field  of  Moab  *'  by  the  Edomite 
king  Hodod-ben-Bedad,  whkh  occurred  five  genera- 
tions before  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  of 
Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi.  85;  1  Chr.  i.  46).  By  the 
Jewish  interpreters—  e.  g.  Solomon  Jarchi  in  his 
commentary  on  the  passage  — this  is  treated  as 
implying  not  alliance,  but  war,  between  Moab  and 
Midian  (comp.  1  Chr.  iv.  22). 


•  lbs  void  ^r^(A.y. '*con«n**)istwkiaiMsd 
■kk  rap  set  to  Ifio^  (Num.  zxiv.  17 ;  Jer.  zlviU.  46). 
Is  mm  appiiii  y«t  to  have  dlioovared  Its  force  In  this 
niBdsu.  It  can  hardly  have  any  eonnsetkm  with  the 
Aayt  sT  tks  larriloiy  as  notieed  in  the  text. 

*  MMha  WW  sadaently  a  pastoral  people,    flee  the 


account  of  the  spoil  taken  fhxn  them  (Num.  xxxi. 
82-47).  for  the  pastoral  wealth  of  Bloab,  even  at  this 
early  period,  sot  the  oxprassfcHis  in  MIc.  vi.  6,  7. 

c  See  Taxfum  Pseudqlooathaa  on  Num.  xxil.  4. 

d  Ba]aam*s  words  (Mto.  vl.  8)  are  neariy  Utotkial 
with  ttiose  quoted  by  our  Lord  Himaelf  (Matt.  Iz.  IS 
andxtt.  71. 
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It  is  remarkiible  that  Moms  ■hoold  have  takao 
hii  Tiew  of  the  Promited  Land  from  a  Moabite 
■auctuary,  and  been  buried  in  the  land  of  Moab. 
It  is  angular  too  that  hit  reating-plaoe  it  marked 
in  the  Hebrew  Recordt  only  by  its  proximity  to 
the  nmctuary  of  that  deity  to  whom  in  hit  lifetime 
he  had  been  tuch  an  enemy.  He  liet  in  a  ravine 
in  the  knd  of  Moab,  fitcing  Beth-Peor,  u  t,  tlie 
abode  of  Boal-Peor  (Dent,  xxxiv.  6). 

After  the  conquett  of  Canaan  the  relatione  of 
Moab  with  Itrael  were  of  a  mixed  character.  With 
the  tribe  of  Bei^jamin,  whoee  poeteitions  at  their 
eattcni  end  were  tepantted  from  thoae  of  Moab  only 
by  the  Jofdan,  they  had  at  least  one  terere  struggle, 
in  union  with  th^  kindred  the  Amtnooites,  and 
also,  for  this  time  only,  the  wild  Amalekites  fh>m 
the  south  (Judg.  iU.  12-30).  The  Moabite  king, 
Eglon,  actually  ruled  and  received  tribute  in  Jericho 
for  eighteen  yeara,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
was  killed  by  the  Bei^jamite  hero  Ehud,  and  the 
return  of  the  Moabites  being  intercepted  at  the 
fords,  a  kige  number  were  sbughtered,  and  a  stop 
pot  to  such  incursions  on  their  part  for  the  future.^ 
A  trace  of  tliis  invasion  is  visible  in  the  name  of 
Cbephar-hap-Ammonai,  the  **  hamlet  of  the  Am- 
monites,** one  of  the  Beqjamite  towns;  and  another 
b  possibly  preserved  even  to  the  present  day  in  the 
name  of  Mukknuu,  the  modem  representative  of 
Michmash,  which  is  by  some  scholart  believed  to 
have  received  its  name  from  Chemoah  the  Moabite 
deity. 

The  ieud  continued  with  true  oriental  pertinacity 
to  the  time  of  SauL  Of  his  slaughter  of  the  Am- 
monites we  have  tuW  details  in  1  Sam.  xi.,  and 
amongst  his  other  conquests  Moab  is  especially 
mentioned  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, as  we  shoukl  expect,  any  record  of  it  during 
Ishbosheth's  residence  at  Mahanaim  on  the  east  of 
Jordan. 

But  while  such  were  their  rehtions  to  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  the  story  of  Ruth,  on  the  other  hand, 
testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  friendly  intercourse 
between  Moab  and  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  towns  of 
Judah.  The  Jewish  <^  tradition  ascribes  the  death 
of  Mahlon  and  Chilion  to  punishment  ibr  having 
broken  the  oommandnient  of  Deut  xxiii.  3,  but  no 
trace  of  any  feeling  of  the  kind  is  visible  in  the 
Book  of  Ruth  itself— which  not  only  seems  to 
imply  a  considerable  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations,  but  also  a  complete  ignorance  or  disregard 
of  the  precept  in  question,  which  was  broken  in  the 
most  flagrant  manner  when  Ruth  became  the  wife 
of  Booz.  By  his  descent  fhmi  Ruth,  David  may 
be  said  to  ha)^  had  Moabite  blood  in  his  veins. 
The  relationship  was  sufficient,  especially  when  com- 
bhied  with  the  bkwd  feud  between  Moab  and  Ben- 
jamin, already  alluded  to,  to  warrant  his  visiting 
the  land  of  his  ancestiess,  and  committing  his 
parents  to  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Moab,  when 
hard  pressed  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  zxU.  3, 4).  But  here 
all  friendly  relation  stops  for  ever.  The  next  time 
the  name  is  mentioned  is  in  the  account  of  David's 
war,  at  least  twenty  years  after  the  last-mentioned 
event  (2  Sam.  viU.  2;  1  Chr.  xviu.  2). 

The  abrupt  manner  in  whidi  this  war  is  intro- 


o  The  aceoont  of  Shaharaim,  a  man  of  Benjamin, 
who  «  begat  childran  in  the  Add  of  Moab,"  io  1  Chr. 
viiL  8,  seems,  flram  the  mentkm  of  Chod  (var.  6),  to 
beloog  to  this  time;  but  the  whole  paaiafle  is  very 
ibscnre. 

^  See  Taifom  Jonathan  on  Rath  i.  4.   ThenaRlafe 
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doeed  into  the  history  ia  no  less  remariable  thsK. 
the  brief  and  passing  terms  in  which  its  borrevs 
are  recorded.  The  account  occupies  but  a  lev 
words  in  either  Samuel  or  Ctironiclea,  and  yet  it 
must  have  been  for  the  time  little  short  of  a  virtoal 
extirpation  of  the  nation.  Two  thirds  of  the  people 
were  put  to  death,  and  the  remainder  became  bond- 
men, and  were  sul^jected  to  a  regular  tribute.  Ajb 
incident  of  this  war  is  probably  recorded  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20,  and  1  Chr.  xL  22.  The  spoils  taken  from 
the  Moabite  cities  and  sanctuaries  went  to  swell 
the  treasures  acqufred  ftxNu  the  enemies  of  Jehovah, 
which  David  was  amassing  for  the  future  Temple 
(2  Sam.  via.  II,  12;  1  Chr.  x\iu.  11).  It  waa  the 
first  time  that  the  prophecy  of  BalMm  had  been 
fulfilled,  — «'  Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shaO 
ha%-e  dominion,  and  ahall  destroy  him  that  re- 
maineth  of  Ar,*'  that  is  of  Moab. 

So  signal  a  vengeance  can  only  have  been  oeo»- 
sioned  by  some  act  of  perfidy  or  insult,  like  that 
which  brought  down  a  similar  treatment  on  the 
Ammonites  (2  Sam.  x.).  But  as  to  any  such  aet 
the  narrative  is  absolutely  silent.  It  has  been  cod- 
jectured  that  the  king  of  Moab  betrayed  the  trust 
which  David  repoeed  in  him,  and  either  himself 
killed  Jesse  and  his  wile,  or  sunendered  them  to 
SauL  But  this,  though  not  imptobaUe,  ia  uothii^ 
more  than  conjecture. 

It  must  have  been  a  considerable  tioM  befoie 
Moab  recovered  fh>m  so  severe  a  blow.  Of  this  «• 
have  evid^ce  in  the  hci  of  their  not  being  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  the  campaign  in  whkh  the 
Ammonites  were  subdued,  when  it  is  not  probable 
they  would  have  refhdned  from  assisting  tbeir  rela- 
tives had  they  been  in  a  condition  io  do  so. 
Throughout  the  reign  of  Sokmion,  they  no  doabi 
shared  in  the  universal  peace  which  surrounded 
Israel;  and  the  only  mention  of  the  name  oocmi 
in  the  statement  that  there  were  Moabites  amoogat 
the  foreign  women  in  the  royal  harem,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  that  the  Moabite  wotahip  was 
tolerated,  or  perhaps  encouraged  (1  K.  xi.  1,  7,  83). 
The  high  pbce  for  Chemoah,  "  the  abominatkm  of 
Moab,**  was  consecrated  **on  the  mount  fadng 
Jerusalem,**  where  it  remained  till  its  *^  defilement  ** 
by  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiiL  13),  ueariy  four  cmtnries 
afterwards. 

At  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  Moab  aeema 
to  have  fiUlen  to  the  northern  realm,  probably  for 
the  same  reason  that  has  been  already  remained  in 
the  case  of  £gk>n  and  Ehud^that  the  forda  of 
Jordan  lay  withfai  the  tenitoiy  of  Benjamin,  who 
for  some  time  after  the  separation  clung  to  its 
ancient  ally  the  house  of  Ephraim.  But  be  tliia  as 
it  may,  at  the  death  of  Ahab,  eighty  years  later, 
we  find  Moab  paying  him  the  enormous  tribute, 
apparently  annual,  of  100,000  rams,  and  the  aame 
number  of  wethers  with  their  fleeces;  an  amomt 
which  testifies  at  once  to  the  severity  of  the  ienns 
imposed  by  Israel,  and  to  the  remarkable  vigor  of 
character,  and  wealth  of  natural  resoureea,  which 
could  enalJe  a  little  country,  not  so  huge  aa  the 
county  of  Huntingdon,  to  raise  year  by  year  this 
enormous  impost,  and  at  the  same  time  support  ita 
own  people  in  prosperity  and  affluence.^    It  ia  not 


of  Boas  with  the  stianger  is  vindicated  by  i 
Rath  a  proselyte  hi  desirs.  If  not  by  aotwU  Inltiatiou. 
e  This  afltneDoe  Is  riiown  by  the  traararaa  whkb 
they  laA  on  the  flekl  of  Benohah  (2  Chr.  zx.  »),  no 
toss  than  by  the  fBDseal  eoodltkMi  of  the  covnlKy, 
indkatedtatbemmliveofJonua^stovasloeii  aai  la 
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J  that  the  Moabitea  ahoold  haTe  isbed  the 
oi  of  Ahab*t  death  to  throw  off  so  burden- 
■ome  a  joke;  but  it  is  surprisiiig,  that,  notwith- 
■lamdmg  aueh  a  drain  on  their  reeonroes,  they  were 
ready  to  incur  the  risk  and  expense  of  a  war  with 
m  state  in  every  respect  &r  their  superior.  Their 
lin«  step,  after  asserting  their  independence,  was 
to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  company  with 
their  kindred  the  Ammonitct,  and,  as  seems  prob- 
able, the  Mehunim,  a  roving  semi-Edomite  people 
fiwn  the  moontains  in  the  southeast  of  t^alesdne 
(S  Ghr.  XX.).  The  army  was  a  huge  heterogeneous 
horde  of  ill-aasorted  elements.  The  route  chosen 
lor  the  invasion  was  round  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  thcuce  along  the  beach,  and  by  the  pass 
of  Eo-gedi  to  the  level  of  the  upper  country.  But 
the  expedition  contained  within  itself  the  elementa 
of  its  own  destniotk».  Before  they  reached  the 
enemy  dissensions  arose  between  the  heathen  stran- 
gers and  the  children  of  Lot;  distrust  followed, 
and  finally  panic;  and  when  the  army  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  came  in  sight  of  them  they  found  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  the  extermination 
of  one  half  the  huge  host  by  the  other  half,  and  to 
•eiae  the  prodigioas  booty  which  was  left  on  the 
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Disastrous  as  was  this  proceeding,  that  which 
foDowcd  it  was  even  still  more  so.  As  a  natuiml 
eonseq[QeDee  of  the  late  events,  Israel,  Judah,  and 
Edom  united  in  an  attack  on  Moab.  For  reasons 
which  are  not  stated,  but  one  of  whi^  we  may 
leasonably  ooi^jecture  was  to  avoid  the  passage  of 
tlie  savage  Edomites  through  Judah,  the  three  con- 
faderate  amues  approached  not  as  usual  by  the 
north,  but  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
through  the  parched  valleys  of  upper  Edom.  As 
the  boat  came  near,  the  king  of  Moab,  doubtless 
the  same  Mesha  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Ahab, 
aasfiniilrri  the  whole  of  his  people,  from  the  youngest 
who  were  of  age  to  bear  the  sword-girdle,*  on  the 
boundary  of  his  territory,  probably  on  the  outer 
dopes  of  the  line  of  hills  which  encircles  the  lower 
portion  of  Moab,  overiooking  the  waste  which  ex- 
tended below  them  towards  the  east^  Here  they 
remained  all  night  on  the  watch.  With  the  ap- 
proach of  morning  the  sun  rose  suddenly  above  the 
boriion  of  the  rolling  phun,  and  as  his  level  beams 
bant  through  the  night-mists  they  revealed  no 
nunsea  of  the  enemy,  but  shone  with  a  bk)od-red 
glare  on  a  multitude  of  pools  hi  the  bed  of  the 
wndy  at  then:  feet.  They  did  not  know  that  these 
poob  had  been  sunk  during  the  night  by  the  order 
of  a  mighty  Prophet  who  was  with  the  host  of 
laradl,  and  that  they  had  been  filled  by  the  sudden 
flow  of  water  rushing  lW>m  the  distant  highhuids 
of  Edom.  To  them  the  conclusion  was  heritable. 
Tfa»  army  had,  like  their  own  on  the  kte  oocask>n, 
frien  ont  in  the  night;  these  red  pools  were  the 
blood  of  the  shin;  those  who  were  not  killed  had 
fled,  and  nothing  stood  between  them  and  the 
filhge  of  the  camp. 


Am  passa^RS  of  Isaiah  and  JcfenUah  wfaieh.aie  dted 
Antber  on  In  this  aitlele. 

•  2  K.  Hi.  21.  This  pasiBfls  exhibits  one  of  Che 
BOSS  stagnkr  varlattoos  of  tbe  LXX.  The  Hebrew 
taxt  to  Iftenlly,  ''and  all  ftthoed  themselves  together 
Ibat  wen  girt  with  a  girdle  aod  upward."  This  the 
VJOL  erigloally  rsndered  ioftfUticnM  U  vmrrhf  vcpt*^- 
««p^«ft  {mt^  nd  iwrnprn-  whkh  Che  AlexaodrioeOodex 
;  but  In  the  Vattsaa  MB.  the  last  words 
irbeeneormpCedtalonlftvar,  tf* — ''and 
■MyastdjOh!" 


The  cry  *<Moab  to  the  spoil!"  was  raised. 
Down  tlie  slopes  they  rushed  in  headlong  disorder, 
but  not,  as  they  expected,  to  empty  tents;  they 
found  an  enemy  ready  prepared  to  reap  the  result 
of  his  ingenious  stratagem.*^  llien  occurred  one 
of  those  scenes  of  carnage  which  can  happen  but 
once  or  twice  in  the  existence  of  a  nation.  Tlie 
Moabites  fled  back  in  conftision,  followed  and  cut 
down  at  every  step  by  their  enemies.  Far  inwards 
did  the  pursuit  resch,  among  the  cities  and  fiuins 
and  orchards  of  that  rich  district:  nor  when  the 
slaus(bter  was  over  was  the  horrid  work  of  destruc- 
tion done.  The  towns  both  fortified  and  unfortified 
were  demolished,  and  the  stones  strewed  over  the 
careAilIj  tilled  fields.  The  fountains  of  water,  the 
life  '^  of  au  eastern  buid,  were  choked,  and  all  tim- 
ber of  any  size  or  goodness  felled.  Nowhere  else  do 
we  hear  of  such  sweeping  desolation;  the  very 
besom  of  destruction  paswd  over  the  land.  At 
last  the  struggle  collected  itself  at  Kir-hareskth, 
apparently  a  newly  constructed  fortress,  which,  if 
the  modem  Ketfik  —  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  they  are  identical  —  may  well  have  resisted  aK 
the  efibrts  of  the  allied  kings  in  its  native  impreg- 
nability. Here  Mesha  took  refiige  with  his  family 
and  with  the  remnants  of  his'  army.  The  heights 
around,  by  which  the  town  is  entirely  commanded, 
were  covered  with  sluigers,  who,  armed  partly  with 
the  ancient  weapon  of  Da\id  and  of  the  Benjamites, 
partly  perhaps  with  the  newly-invented  ma- 
chines shortly  to  be  fimious  in  Jerusalon  (S  Chr. 
xxvL  15),  discharged  their  volleys  of  stones  on  the 
town.  At  length  the  annoyance  could  be  borne  no 
k>nger.  Then  Mesha,  cdWcting  round  him  a  for- 
k>m  hope  of  700  of  his  best  warriors,  made  a  des- 
perate sally,  with  the  intention  of  cutting  his  way 
through  to  his  special  foe  the  king  of  Edom.  But 
the  enemy  vrere  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  driven 
back.  And  then  came  a  fitting  crown  to  a  tragedy 
already  so  terrible.  An  awM  spectacle  amazed 
and  horrified  the  besiegers.  Tbe  king  and  his 
eUest  son,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  mounted  the  wall, 
and,  in  the  sight  of  the  thousands  who  covered  the 
sides  of  that  vast  amphitJieatre,  the  fether  killed 
and  burnt  his  child  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the 
cruel  gods  of  his  country.  It  was  the  same  dread- 
ful act  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  IkUak  had  been 
so  nearly  tempted  in  his  extremity .«  But  the  dan- 
ger, though  perhaps  not  really  greater  than  his, 
was  more  imminent;  and  Mesha  had  no  one  like 
Balaam  at  hand,  to  counsel  patience  and  submis- 
sion to  a  mightier  Power  than  Chemosh  or  Baal- 
Peor. 

Hitherto,  though  able  and  ready  to  fight  when 
necessary,  the  Moabites  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  fighting  people;  perhaps,  as  suggested  elsewhere, 
the  Ammonites  were  the  warrion  of  the  nation  of 
Lot.  But  this  disaster  seems  to  have  altered  their 
disposition,  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  Shortly  after 
these  events  we  hear  of  ^  bands  **  —  that  is  pillaging 
maraudhig    parties/ — of   the  Moabites    making 


b  Compare  Num.  xxL  11  —  "  towards  Che  sun- 
rising.*' 

e  The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  king  Joram,  who  proved 
himself  more  oaotloos  on  a  similar  occasion  (2  K.  vU 
12,18). 

d  Prius  erat  luxuzla  propter  inrlguos  agros  (Jerome, 
on  Is.  XV.  9). 

e  Jerome  alone  of  all  the  eommentators  serais  Is 
have  notieed  this.    See  his  Cbmm.  m  McA.  vi. 

/  "^yn^      The  word  "  bands,*'  by  whieh  this  li 
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their  inconions  into  Israel  in  the  spring,  as  if  to 
spoil  the  early  com  before  it  was  fit  to  cut  (2  K. 
xiil.  20).  With  Edom  there  must  have  been  many 
a  contest  One  of  these,  marked  by  savage  ven- 
geance—  recalling  in  some  degree  Uie  tragedy  of 
Kir-haraseth  — is  alluded  to  by  Amos  (ii.  1),  where 
a  king  of  Edom  seems  to  have  been  killed  and  burnt 
by  Moab.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the  incidents 
of  the  battle  of  Rir-haniseth  itself,  occurring  per- 
haps after  the  Edomites  had  parted  fiom  Israel,  and 
were  overtaken  on  their  road  home  by  the  furious 
king  of  Moab  (Gesenius,  Jetaia^  i.  604);  or  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  on  Amos  ii. 
1),  it  was  a  vengeance  still  more  savage  because 
more  protracted,  and  bsting  e^-en  beyond  the  death 
of  the  king,  whose  remains  were  torn  Arom  his 
tomb  and  thus  consumed  :  Non  dioo  crudelitatem 
sed  rabiem;  ut  incenderent  ossa  regis  Idumiece, 
et  non  paterentur  mortem  esse  omnium  extremum 
malorum  {/d,  ver.  4). 

In  the  "  Burden  of  Moab  **  pronounced  by  Isaiah 
(cliape.  XV.,  x^'i.),  we  possess  a  document  AUl  of  in- 
teresting details  as  to  the  condition  of  the  nation, 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Ahoz  king  of  Judab, 
B.  c.  72G.  More  than  a  century  and  a  half  had 
elapsed  since  the  great  calamity  to  which  we  have 
<ust  referred.  In  that  interval,  Moab  has  regained 
all,  and  more  than  all  of  his  former  prosperity,  and 
has  besides  extended  himself  over  the  district  which 
he  originally  occupied  in  the  youth  of  the  nation, 
and  which  was  left  vacant  when  the  removal  of 
Reuben  to  Assyria,  which  had  been  begun  by  I'ul 
hi  770,  was  completed  by  Tiglath-pileser  about  the 
year  740  (1  Chr.  v.  25,  26). 

This  passage  of  Isaiah  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  that  of  Jeremiah,  oh.  xlviii.  llie  latter  was 
pronounced  more  than  a  century  later,  about  the 
year  600,  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  mvasion 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  which  Jerusalem  was  de- 
stroyed. In  many  respects  it  is  identical  with 
that  of  Isaiah,  and  both  are  believed  by  the  best 
modem  schoUrs,  on  account  of  the  archaisms  and 
other  peculiarities  of  language  which  they  contain, 


commcmly  rsndered  with  A.  V.  has  not  now  the  force 
of  the  original  term.  T11|  Is  derived  from  ^T^^ 
to  rush  together  and  fiercely,  and  rignifies  a  troop  of 
irregular  marauders,  as  opposed  to  the  regular  soldiers 
of  an  army.  It  Is  employed  to  denote  (1.)  the  bands  of 
the  Amalekltes  and  other  Bedouin  tribes  round  Pales- 
tine :  as  1  Sam.  xxx.  8, 16, 28  (A.  V.  '<  troop  "  and  ''com- 
pany ") :  2  K.  Ti.  28,  xiii.  20,  21,  xxiv.  2 ;  1  Chr.  xll. 
21 ;  2  Chr.  xxli.  1  (A.  V. ''  band  ").  It  Is  in  this  oonnec- 
tioB  that  It  occurs  in  the  elaborate  play  on  the  name 
of  Gad,  contained  In  Gen.  xlix.  19  [see  vol.  i.  p.  848  6], 
a  passage  strikingly  corroborated  by  1  Chr.  xii.  18, 
whvre  the  Gaditss  who  morted  to  David  In  his  dllficul- 
ties  —  swift  as  roes  on  the  mountains,  with  Ikces  like 
the  flures  of  lions  ~  were  formed  by  him  Into  a  "  bend." 
In  1  K.  xl.  24  It  denotes  the  roving  troop  collected  by 
Reson  from  the  remnants  of  the  army  of  Zobah,  who 
took  the  city  of  Damasens  by  surprise,  and  by  their 
foraysmolested— literally  "played  the  Satan  to*'  — 
8<domon  (ver.  26).  How  formidable  these  bands  were, 
may  be  gathered  fhxn  2  Sam.  xxii.  80,  where  in  a 
moment  of  most  sdemn  exultation  Davkl  speaks  of 
breaking  through  one  of  them  as  among  the  most 
memwable  exploits  of  his  life. 

(2.)  The  word  is  used  in  the  general  sense  of  hired 
soldiers  — mercenaries;  as  of  the  host  of  100.000 
Cphtahnites  hired  by  Amailah  In  2  Chr.  xxr.  9, 10, 18 ; 
where  the  polnl  Is  missed  in  the  A.  Y.  by  the  use  of 
the  word  ''army.**  No  Bedouins  could  have  shown  a 
KMoer  appetite  for  plonder  than  did  these  IsraeUfess 
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to  be  adopted  from  a  common  source  —  the  woik 
of  some  much  more  ancient  prophet  • 

li^aiah  ends  his  denunciation  by  a  prediction  — 
in  his  own  words  —  that  within  tJiree  years  Moab 
should  lie  greatly  reduced.  Iliis  was  probably 
with  a  view  to  Shalmaneeer  who  destroyed  Samaria, 
and  no  doubt  overran  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  ^ 
in  725,  and  again  in  723  (2  K.  x\ii.  3,  xviiL  9). 
The  only  event  of  which  we  have  a  record  to  whidi 
it  would  seem  possible  that  the  passage,  as  orig- 
inally uttered  by  the  older  prophet,  applied,  is  the 
in%'asion  of  Pul,  who  about  the  year  770  appears  to 
have  commenced  the  deportation  of  Heubcn  (1  Chr. 
V.  26),  and  who  very  probably  at  tlie  same  time 
molested  Moab.<^  The  difficulty  of  so  many  of  the 
towns  of  Heulien  being  mentioned,  as  at  that  early 
date  already  in  the  possession  of  Moab,  may  perhaps 
be  exphdned  by  remembering  that  the  idolatry  of  the 
neighboring  nations— and  therefore  of  Moab — had 
been  adopted  by  the  traiis-Jordanic  tribes  for  some 
time  previously  to  the  final  deportation  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (see  1  Chr.  v.  25),  and  that  many  of  the 
sanctuaries  were  probably  even  at  the  date  o£  the 
original  delivery  of  the  denunciation  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests  of  Chemosh  and  ^lilcom.  If,  as 
Ewald  \(it$ch,  iii.  588)  with  much  probability 
infers,  tlte  Moabites,  no  less  than  the  Ammonites, 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  powerAil  Uzziah  ^ 
(2  Chr.  xxri.  8),  then  the  obscure  expressions  of  the 
ancient  seer  as  given  in  Is.  xri.  1-5,  referring  to  a 
tribute  of  lambs  (conip.  2  K.  iii.  4)  sent  from  the 
wild  pasture-grounds  south  of  Moab  to  Zion,  and 
to  protection  and  relief  from  oppression  afibrded  by 
the  throne  ^  of  David  to  the  fugitives  and  outcasts 
of  Aloob  —  acquire  an  intelligible  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  calamities  which  Jeremiah 
describes  may  have  been  inflicted  in  any  one  of 
the  numerous  visitations  from  the  Assyrian  anny, 
under  which  these  unhappy  countries  sufiered  at 
the  period  of  his  prophecy  in  rapid  succession. 

But  the  uncdiainty  of  the  exact  dates  referred  to 
in  these  several  denunciations  does  not  in  the  leosl 
aflect  the  interest  or  the  value  of  the  allusions  they 


(ver.  18).  In  this  sense  it  Is  probably  used  in  2  Chr. 
XX vi.  11  for  the  Irregular  troops  kept  by  Unlah  te 
purposes  of  plunder,  and  who  are  di^dnguished  from 
his  "  army  '*  (ver.  18)  maintained  for  regular  ettgac»> 
ments. 

(8.)  In  2  Sam.  ill.  22  ("  troop  '■')  and  2  K.  t.  2  C<  tqr 
companies  ")  it  refors  to  marauding  raids  for  ttie  pfoiw 
pose  of  plunder. 

a  See  Rwald  {Frophetm,  229-81).  He  seems  te  be- 
lieve that  Jeremiah  has  preserved  the  old  peoplkecy 
more  nearly  in  its  original  condition  than  Isaiah. 

b  Amos.  D.  c.  dr.  780,  propheeiod  that  a  natkm 
should  afBlct  Israel  flrom  the  entering  in  of  TKnith 
unto  the  "  torrent  of  the  desert "  (probably  one  of  Che 
wmdics  on  the  8.  £.  extrsmity  of  the  Dead  Sea) ;  that  Is, 
the  whole  of  the  countiy  east  of  Jordan. 

c  Knobel  refers  the  miginal  of  Is.  xr.,  rrt  to  the 
time  of  Jeroboam  n.,  a  great  conqoeror  beyond  Jer> 
dan. 

d  He  died  768, »'.  «.  12  years  after  the  invaaloo  of 
PuL 

•  The  word  used  in  this  paasafe  for  the  poke*  of 
David  in  Zion,  namely  "  tent  '*  (A.  V.  "  tabernacle  **K  Is 
remarkable  as  an  instance  of  the  persistence  with  wliJch 
the  memory  of  the  original  military  fouDdatkNi  ef 
Jerusalem  by  the  worricv^dnf  was  presurved  by  the 
Prophets.  Thus,  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2  and  Lam.  U.  6  It  Is 
the  "  booth  or  blvooaeklng-hnt  of  Jehovah  ;  '*  oad  la 
Is.  xxix.  1  the  city  where  David  »  pitehsd,**  of  ^9^ 
eamped  **  (not  "  dwelt,**  as  in  A.  V.). 
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eontain  to-tLe  condition  of  Ifoab.  They  bear  the 
cridcDt  atamp  of  portiuttore  bj  artists  who  knew 
their  sal^ject  thoroughly.  The  nation  appears  in 
them  as  high-spinted,^  wealthy,  populous,  and 
eren  to  a  certain  extent  civilized,  enjoying  a  wide 
reputation  and  popuhuity.  With  a  metaphor  which 
wen  expresses  at  once  the  pastoral  wealth  of  the 
eooDiry  and  its  commanding,  almost  regal,  position, 
bat  vfakh  cannot  be  conveyed  in  a  tran&tion,  Moab 
is  depicted  aa  the  strong  sceptre,^  the  beautiAil 
stali;«  whose  fractnre  will  be  bewailed  by  all  about 
him,  and  by  all  who  know  him.  In  his  cities  we  dis- 
cern a  ** great  multitude"  of  people  living  in 
**  gtoty,**  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  great  **  treasure,'* 
crowdiqg  the  public  squares,  the  housetops,  and  the 
ascents  and  d^oents  of  the  numerous  high  places  and 
SBoctoaries  where  the  «<  priests  and  princes"  of 
Chemosh  or  Baal-Peor  minister  to  the  anxious  devo- 
tees. OnCSide  the  towns  lie  the  *'  plentiful  fields," 
Inzuriant  as  the  renowned  Carmel «'  —  the  vineyards, 
and  gardens  of  **  summer  fruits  " ;  —  the  harvest  is 
being  reaped,  and  the  •*  hay  stored  in  its  abundance," 
the  vineyards  and  the  presses  are  crowded  with 
psasanta,  gathering  and  treading  the  grapes, 
the  land  resounds  with  the  cUmor  •  of  the  vin- 
tagcfs.  These  characteristics  contrast  very  favorably 
with  any  traits  recorded  of  Ammon,  Edom,  Midian, 
Amalek,  the  Philistines,  or  the  Canaanite  tribes. 
And  since  the  descriptMns  we  are  considering  are 
adopted  by  certainly  two,  and  probably  three  proph- 
ets—  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  and  the  older  seer  —  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  iieariy  300  years,  we  may 
safely  eondnde  that  they  are  not  merely  temporary 
ejremnstances,  bat  were  the  enduring  characteris- 
tics of  the  people.  In  this  case  thoe  can  be  no 
doubt  that  amongst  the  pastoral  people  of  Syria, 
Moab  ftood  next  to  Israel  in  all  matters  of  material 
wealth  and  civilization. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  remark  the  feeling  which 
actoatc*  the  prophets  in  these  denunciations  of 
a  people  who,  though  the  enemies  of  Jeho>'ah,  were 
the  Uood-rebtions  of  Israel  Half  the  allusions  of 
Isainh  and  Jeremiah  in  the  passages  referred  to, 
noit  forever  remain  obscure.  We  shall  never 
know  who  the  **  brdsof  the  heathen  "  were  who,  in 
that  teffible  /  night,  bud  waste  and  brought  to 
■aenee  the  prosperous  Ar-moab  and  Kir-moab.  Or 
the  occasion  of  that  flight  over  the  Amon,  when  the 
Moabite  women  were  huddled  together  at  the  ford, 
Wkm  a  flock  of  young  birds,  pressing  to  cross  to  the 
sde  side  of  the  stream,  — when  the  dweUers  in 
Arocr  stood  by  the  side  of  the  high  road  which 
pawed  their  town,  and  eagerly  quesUoning  the 
fisgitiTes  as  they  hurried  up,  ^  What  is  done?  "  — 
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•  Is.  xvL  6;  Jer.xlviH.  29.  The  woM  OiOn  OV^), 
Ute  ov  own  word  »  pride,"  is  soMeptible  of  a  good  as 
waU  as  a  bad  mom.  It  is  ths  t«rm  used  for  the 
"Bsjea^  »  aad  « exeeUenoy  »  of  Jehovah  (Is.  li.  10, 
kc^  Xx.  XV.  7),  and  is  ftvqnenUj  in  the  A.  V.  xen- 
■      1  by 


*  n^9;  the**  rod"  ofMoses,  and  of  Aaron,  and 
of  the  beads  of  the  tribes  (Num.  xril.  2,  fte.).  The 
Isim  also  neans  a  » tribe."  No  XngUsh  word  ex- 
pesasesall  thass  meanings. 

'  ^^W9  >  *^  ^'^^  used  for  the  »  rods  "  of  Jacob's 
HiiistiM ;  also  for  the  «« staves  "  in  the  pastoral  para- 
felt  erXsehartsh  (xi.  7-14). 

d  Cmmd  is  the  word  rendersd  **  ^entlfhl  field  "  in 
is.  zvL  lOaad  Jer.  zlvilL  St. 

«  What  the  An  of  a  rintsge  in  Palsstine  was  nay 
186 


received  but  one  answer  fW»n  all  alike  —  **  AJl  li 
kwt!  Moab  is  confounded  and  broken  down !  " 

Many  expressions,  also,  such  as  the  "  weeping  of 
Jaxer,"  the  "heifer  of  three  years  old,"  the 
«i  shadow  of  Ileshbon,"  the  *' lions,"  must  remain 
obscure.  But  nothing  can  obscure  or  render  obso* 
lete  the  tone  9  of  tenderness  and  afiection  which 
makes  itself  felt  in  a  hundred  expressions  through- 
out these  precious  documents.  Ardently  as  the 
Prophet  longs  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  of 
his  country  and  of  Jehovah,  and  earnestly  as  he 
curses  the  man  "  that  doeth  the  work  of  Jeho\*ah 
deceitfully,  that  keepeth  back  his  sword  from 
blood,"  yet  he  is  constrained  to  bemoan  and  lament 
such  drnidful  calamities  to  a  people  so  near  him 
both  in  bk)od  and  locality.  His  heart  mourns  — 
it  sounds  like  pipes  —  for  the  men  of  Kir-heres ;  his 
heart  cries  out,  it  sounds  like  a  harp  for  Moab. 

Isaiah  recurs  to  the  subject  in  another  passage 
of  extraordinary  force,  and  of  fiercer  character 
than  before,  namely,  xxv.  10-12.  Here  the  ex- 
termination, the  utter  annihilation,  of  Moab,  is 
contempkted  by  the  Prophet  with  triumph,  as  one 
of  the  first  results  of  the  reestablishment  of  Jeho- 
vah on  Mount  Zion :  "  In  this  mountain  shall  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  rest,  and  Moab  shall  be  trodden 
down  under  Him,  even  as  straw  —  the  straw  of  his 
own  threshing-floors  at  Madroenah— -is  trodden 
down  for  the  dunghilL  And  He  shall  spread  forth 
his  hands  in  the  midst  of  them  —  namely,  of  the 
Moabites  —  as  one  that  swinimeth  spreadeth  forth 
his  hands  to  swim,  buflet  following  bu^t,  right 
and  left,  with  terrible  rapidity,  as  the  strong  swim- 
mer urges  his  way  forward:  and  He  shaU  bring 
down  their  pride  together  with  the  spoils  of  their 
hands.  And  the  fortress  of  Misgab  *  —  thy  waUs 
shall  He  bring  down,  lay  low,  and  bring  to  the 
ground,  to  the  dust" 

If^  according  to  the  custom  of  interpreters,  this 
and  the  preceding  chapter  (xxiv.)  are  understood 
as  referring  to  the  destruction  of  iJabylon,  then 
this  sudden  burst  of  indignation  towards  Moab  is 
extremely  puzzling.  But,  if  the  passage  is  exam- 
ined with  that  riew,  it  will  perhaps  he  found  to 
contain  some  expressions  which  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  Moab  having  been  at  least  within  the 
ken  of  the  Prophet,  even  though  not  in  the  fore- 
ground of  his  vision,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
passage.  The  Hebrew  words  rendered  *»  city  "  in 
xxv.  2  — two  entirely  distinct  terms  —  are  posi- 
tively, with  a  slight  variation,  the  names  of  the 
two  chief  Moabite  strongholds,  the  same  which  are 
mentioned  in  xv.  1,  and  one  of  which  *  is  in  the 
Pentateuch  a  synonym  for  the  entire  nation  of 


be  inlferred  from  Jer.  xxv.  80 :  ^  Jehovah  shall  roar 
from  on  high.  ...  He  shall  mightiljr  roar.  ...  Us 
shall  give  a  shout  as  those  that  tread  the  grapoi  " 

/  La  noche  triste. 

9  It  is  thus  characterised  by  Ewald  (Prophtten^ 
230).  "  Sine  so  gans  von  Trauer  and  Hitleid  hlngeris- 
•ene,  von  Welchheit  zerfllessende,  mehr  elegineh  als 
prophetisch  gestimmte  Empflndung  steht  unter  den 
Mltem  Propheten  einzig  da ;  soger  bei  Uosea  ist  nichts 
gans  aehnliches." 

*In  the  A.  y.  rendered  f*  the  high  fort."  But  there 
is  good  reason  to  take  it  as  the  name  of  a  place  (Jer. 

Xlvili.  1).      [MiSOAB.] 

i  Gesenins  beUeves  Ar,  n^,  to  be  a  Moabite  form 

of  Ir,  ^'^Vf  one  of  the  two  words  spoken  of  above. 
Num.  xxiv.  19  acqniras  a  new  force,  if  the  word  no- 
deied  »cUj  "  is  interpreted  as  Ar,  that  is  Moab.    8s 
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Ifoab.  In  this  ligfatf  vene  2  may  be  read  aa 
fbllowi:  "For  thou  hast  made  of  Ar  a  heap;  of 
Kir  the  deTenoed  a  ruin;  a  palace<>  of  stiangers  no 
longer  is  Ar,  it  shall  never  be  rebuilt."  The  same 
words  are  found  in  verses  10  and  12  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  in  company  with  huttoth  (A.  V. 
»*  streets  *')  which  we  know  from  Num.  zxii.  39  to 
have  been  the  name  of  a  Moabite  town.  [KiR- 
jATH-^ruzoTH.]  A  distinct  echo  of  them  is  again 
heard  in  xxv.  3,  4;  and  finally  in  xxvi.  1,  5,  there 
seems  to  be  yet  another  reference  to  the  same  two 
towns,  acquiring  new  force  from  the  denunciation 
which  closes  the  preceding  chapter:  ^*Moab  shall 
be  brought  down,  the  fortress  and  the  walls  of  Mis- 
gab  shall  be  hud  low;  but  in  the  kuid  of  Judah 
this  song  shall  be  sung,  *  Our  Ar,  our  city,  is  strong 

Trust  in  the  Lord  Jdiovah  who  bringeth 

down  those  that  dwell  on  high:  the  lofty  Kir  He 
layethitlow,'**eto. 

It  is  perhaps  an  additional  corroboration  to  this 
view  to  notice  that  the  remarkable  expressions  in 
xxiv.  17,  (>  Fear,  and  the  pit,  and  the  snare,"  etc., 
actually  occur  in  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  43),  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  Moab,  embedded  in  the  old  proph- 
ecies out  of  which,  like  Is.  zv.,  zvi.,  this  passage 
is  compiled,  and  the  rest  of  which  had  certainly, 
as  originaUy  uttered,  a  direct  and  even  exclusive 
reference  to  Moab. 

Between  the  time  of  Isaiah*s  denunciation  and 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  we  have  hardly  a 
reference  to  Moab.  Zephaniah,  writing  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  reproaches  them  (ii.  8-10)  for 
their  taunts  against  the  people  of  Jehovah,  but  no 
acts  of  hostility  are  reconled  either  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  From  one  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxv. 
9-21)  delivered  In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
just  before  the  first  appeanuice  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
it  is  apparent  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the  Prophet 
that  the  nations  su^Tounding  Israel  —  and  Moab 
among  the  rest — weiv  on  the  eve  of  deviutation  by 
the  Chaldeans  and  of  a  captivity  for  seventy  years 
(see  ver.  11),  firom  which,  howm'er,  they  should 
eventually  be  restored  to  their  own  coimtry  (ver. 
12,  and  xlviii.  47).  From  another  record  of  the 
events  of  the  same  period  or  of  one  only  just 
subsequent  (2  K.  xxiv.  2),  it  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  Moab  made  terms  with  the  Ohaldseans, 
.and  for  the  time  acted  in  concert  with  them  m 
harassing  and  plundering  the  kingdom  of  Je- 
:hoiakim. 

Four  or  five  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Zede- 
kiah  (Jer.  xxvii.  1),^  these  hostilities  must  have 
ceased,  for  there  was  then  a  regular  intercourse  be- 
tween Moab  and  the  court  at  Jerusalem  (ver.  3), 
possibly,  as  Bunsen  miggen^iBibelwerkyPrcphetefif 
p.  636),  negotiating  a  combined  resistance  to  the 


also  in  Hie.  vl.  9,  at  the  clow  of  the  remarkable  con- 
versation between  Balak  and  Balaam  there  preserved, 

the  word  ^^17  oecum  again,  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  capital  city  of 
Moab  is  intended:  "Jehovah's  v(4ce  crieth  \xato  Ar 

hear  ye  the  rod,  and  who  hath  appointed 

It" 

«  ArmOn.  The  same  word  is  used  by  Amos  (U.  2) 
In  his  denunciation  of  Moab. 

&  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  **  Jehoiakim  "  in  this 
ferse  should  be  »  Zedeklah.''  Bee  ver.  8  of  the  same 
.shap.,  and  xxvili.  1. 

e  Jer.  xxiii.  fi. 

tf  This  Ibeling  Is  brought  oat  very  strong  in  Jer. 
tdvlU.  11,  where  even  the  suecenive  devastatloni  from 
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common  enemy.  The  brant  of  the  etoim  mnit 
have  fallen  on  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The  neigh* 
boring  nations,  including  Moab,  when  the  daogei 
actually  arrived  probably  adopted  the  adviee  of 
Teiemiah  (xxvii.  11)  and  thus  escaped,  though  not 
without  much  damage,  yet  without  being  carried 
away  as  the  Jews  were.  That  these  natkms  did 
not  suffer  to  the  same  extent  as  Judca  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Jews  took  refiige 
there  when  their  own  land  was  laid  waste  (Jer.  ^ 
11).  Jeremiah  expressly  testifies  that  those  who 
submitted  themielvet  to  the  King  of  Babylon, 
though  they  would  have  to  bear  a  severe  yoke,  —  so 
severe  that  their  very  wild  animab  '^  wonM  be  co- 
slaved,  —  yet  by  such  submisuon  should  porefaaae 
the  privilege  of  remaining  in  their  own  country. 
The  removal  fh>m  home,  so  dreadfid  to  the  Semitic 
mind,<<  was  to  be  the  fote  only  of  those  who  reaiated 
(Jer.  xxvU.  10,  11,  xxviii.  14).  litis  i«  abo  sap- 
ported  by  the  allusion  of  Ezddel,  a  few  years  later, 
to  the  cities  of  Moab,  cities  formeriy  belonging  to 
the  Israelites,  which,  at  the  time  when  the  Prophet 
is  speaking,  were  still  flourishing,  **  the  gktyof 
the  country,**  destined  to  become  at  a  future  day  a 
prey  to  the  Bene-Kedem,  the  "men  of  the  Eart** 
—  the  Bedouins  of  the  great  desert  of  the  En- 
phrates«(£z.  xxv.  8-11). 

After  the  return  fh>m  the  Captivity  it  vm  a 
Moabite,  Sanbalhtt  of  Horonaim,  who  took  the 
chief  part  in  annoying  and  endeavoring  to  hinder 
the  operations  of  the  rd)uiklers  of  Jerusalem  (Ndi. 
IL  19,  iv.  1,  vi.  1,  Ac).  He  confines  himself,  how- 
ever,  to  the  same  weapons  of  ridicule  and  acurriUty 
which  we  have  already  noticed  Zephaniah/  resent- 
ing. From  Sanballat*s  words  (Neh.  ii.  19)  we 
should  infer  that  he  and  his  country  were  sal:^eet 
to  **the  kmg,'*  that  is,  the  King  of  Babylon. 
During  the  interval  since  the  return  of  the  Ifavt 
caravan  ih>m  Babylon  the  illegal  practice  of  mar- 
riages between  the  Jews  and  the  other  people 
around,  Moab  amongst  the  rest,  had  become  fre- 
quent. So  fiu:  had  this  gone,  that  the  son  of  the 
high-priest  was  married  to  an  Ammonite  woman. 
Even  among  the  fimiilies  of  Israel  who  leturned 
from  the  Captivity  was  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Pahatr-Moab  (Ecr.  ii.  6,  viii.  4;  Neh.  iiL  11, 
^.),  a  name  which  must  certainly  denote  a  Moab- 
ite oonnection,ff  though  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nection no  dew  seems  to  have  been  yet  diaooverad. 
By  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  the  practice  of  fbragn 
marriages  was  strongly  repressed,  and  we  ncfver  hear 
of  it  again  becoming  prevalent. 

In  the  book  of  Judith,  the  date  of  whidi  is  bid 
shortly  after  the  return  from  (^ptivity  (ir.  Z\ 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  are  represented  as  dwdt. 
ing  in  their  ancient  seats  and  as  obeying  the  call 


which  Moab  had  suffered  art  counted  as  notfalog— 
as  absolute  immunity  — since  captivity  had  been  ee> 
caped. 

c  To  the  incursions  of  these  people,  true  Anhs,  H 
is  possibly  due  that  the  LXX.  In  Is.  xv.  9  Introdnes 
*Apafimi  —  ^l  will  bring  Arabs  upon  Dimon.** 

/  The  word  nB*iri,  rendered  ^reproaeh"  la 
Zeph.  ii.  8,  occurs  sevcxal  times  In  Nehemiah  In  rate' 
ence  to  the  taunts  of  Sanballat  and  his  companions. 
vSee  Iv.  4,  vl.  18,  ke.) 

g  It  will  be  observed  that  this  name  oecnie  In  eon- 
Junction  with  Joab,  who,  If  the  well-known  son  ef 
Zerulah,  would  be  a  deeoendant  of  Rath  tiiel 
But  this  Is  unoertahi.    [YoL  Ii.  p.  1887  •.] 
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tt  the  Amjrhn  genend.  Their  *<  prineee  **  (ip- 
Wmt)  mnd  ^gorenon'*  {iiyovfUvot)  «re  men- 
Sooed  (v.  8,  viL  8).  The  Maonbees,  much  u  thej 
nmged  the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  do  not 
■ppatf  to  haTe  mokssted  Moab  Proper,  nor  is  the 
oune  either  of  Mo«b  or  of  any  of  the  towns  south 
of  the  Amon  mentioned  throughout  those  boolcs. 
Josephos  not  only  speaks  of  the  district  in  which 
Heshboo  was  sitoated  as  ««Moabitis"  {AnL  ziii. 
15,  §  4;  also  J?.  J.  ir.  8,  $  2),  but  expressly  says 
thai  even  at  the  time  he  wrote  they  were  a  "  very 
great  nation"  {AnL  I  11,  §  6).  (See  5  Mace. 
zziz.  19.) 

In  the  time  of  Ensebios  {OmmuuL  M<m(/3),  i.  t, 
«ir.  A.  D.  320,  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  district,  as  well  as  to  the  town  of 
Rabbath  —  both  of  which  were  called  Moab.  It 
also  lingered  for  some  time  in  the  name  of  the 
andeut  Kir-Moab,  which,  as  Charakmoba,  is  meo- 
tiooed  by  Ptolemy  «  (Reknd,  PaltBOma,  p.  463), 
and  aa  late  as  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  536, 
fwined  the  see  of  a  bishop  under  the  same  title 
(ifr.  p.  533).  Since  that  time  the  modem  name 
Kerak  has  saperaeded  the  older  one,  and  no  trace 
af  Aloab  has  been  found  either  in  records  or  in  the 
aooDtry  itaeU: 

Like  the  other  countries  east  of  Jordan  Moab  has 
bean  very  little  visited  by  Europeans,  and  beyond 
Um  geoetal  characteristics  hardly  anything  is  known 
sf  it.  The  folfowing  travellers  have  passed  through 
the  dlstrkt  of  Moab  Proper,  from  Wady  Mo/^b  on 
Ike  N.  to  Kerak  on  the  S.:  — 
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I  Maroh,  1906,  and  January,  1807.  (U.  I. 
n's  Rristn,  «te.,  von  Prot  Kruse,  etc, 
VOL  L  p.  405-426;  ii.  820-877.  Also  the  edi- 
tor^ notes  thereoo,  in  voL  Iv.) 

Boiekhazdt,  1812,  July  18,  to  Aug.  4.  (Jhiveit, 
London,  1822.  8es  also  the  notos  of  Oesenlni 
to  the  Qerman  translation,  Weimar,  1824,  vol. 
U.  p.  1061-1064.) 

Ubj  and  Mangles,  1818,  June  5  to  8.  {Thntlt  in 
^nfP*t  •^M  1822,  8vo;  1847,  Vkao.  Chap, 
vtt.) 

Oe  Baoley,  1861,  Jaonaxy.  (Vojfogt  mMUmr  dt  la 
Mer  MorU^  Paris,  1868.  Also  translated  Intp 
SogOsh.) 

Of  the  diaracter  of  the  fiuse  of  the  country  these 
tntvcOen  only  give  slight  reports,  and  among  these 
there  is  considerable  variation  even  when  the  same 
fistriet  is  referred  to.  Thus  between  Kerak  and 
Rabba,  Irby  (141  a)  fonnd  *«a  fine  country,"  of 
jreat  natural  fertility,  with  "  reapers  at  work  and 
the  com  luxuriant  in  all  directions;  '*  and  the  same 
^strict  is  described  by  Burokhardt  as  **  very  fertile, 
and  large  traeU  cultivated  *'  {Syr,  July  15);  while 
De  Sanky,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounces  that 
•from  Shlhan  (6  miles  N.  of  Rabba)  to  the  Wady 
Kerak  the  country  is  perfectly  bare,  not  a  tree  or  a 
bosh  to  be  seen  *'  —  "  Tot^jours  aussi  nu  ...  pas 
on  arbre,  pas  un  arinisseau"  {Voyage^  i.  353); 
whidi  again  is  contradicted  by  Seetsen,  who  not 
asdy  found  the  soil  very  good,  but  encumbered  with 
wormwood  and  other  shrubs  (Seetxen,  i.  410). 
Theae  discrepancies  are  no  doubt  partly  due  to 


•  FroB  tiM  order  of  the  llirts  as  thej  now  stand, 
and  the  bultade  affixed  to  Charakmoba,  Ptolemy  ap- 
pean  to  rafor  to  a  place  sooth  of  Fttra. 

*  SoBBS  aaterlals  for  aa  invastlgation  of  this  sub- 
jKt  Bay  be  found  fai  the  eurioos  variatfoos  of  some 
er  the  Moablto  naiMs  —  Ohamoah,  Ohemish ;   Kir- 

h,  Ktr4iens,  eto.;  ShooMr,  Shhnrith  ;  and^ 
of  Ammon  with 


dlArence  in  the  time  of  year,  and  other  temponury 
causes;  but  they  also  probably  proceed  from  the 
disagreement  which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  all 
descriptions  \A  the  same  scene  or  spot  by  various 
describers,  and  which  is  enough  to  drive  to  despair 
those  whose  task  it  is  to  endeavor  to  combine  them 
into  a  single  account. 

In  one  thing  all  agree,  the  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  ruins  which  are  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  which,  whatever  the  present  condition  of  the 
soil,  are  a  sure  token  of  its  wealth  in  former 
ages.  "  Wie  schrecklich,**  says  Seetsen,  **  ist  diese 
Residenr  alter  Konige  und  ihr  Land  verwiistet!  ^ 
(L  412). 

The  whole  country  is  undulating,  and,  after  the 
general  level  of  the  plateau  is  reached,  without  any 
serious  inequalities;  and  in  this  and  the  absence  of 
conspicuous  vegetation  has  a  oertahi  resembhmce  to 
the  downs  of  our  own  southern  counties. 

Of  the  language  of  the  Moabites  we  know  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing.  In  the  few  communications 
recorded  as  taking  place  between  them  and  Israel- 
ites no  interpreter  is  mentioned  (see  Ruth;  1  Sam. 
xxii.  3, 4,  Ac).  And  fh>m  the  origin  of  the  nation 
and  other  considerations  we  may  perhaps  coi\jecture 
that  their  Unguage  was  more  a  dialect  of  Hebrew 
than  a  diflbrent  tongue.^  This  indeed  would  foUow 
from  the  connection  of  Lot,  their  founder,  with 
Abraham.    [Writimo,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  narrative  of  Numu  xxii. -zxiv.  must  be 
founded  on  a  Moabito  chronicle,  though  in  its  pres- 
ent condition  doubtless  much  altered  finom  what 
it  originally  was  before  it  came  into  the  hands  d 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  ^  Numbers.  No  attempt 
seems  yet  to  have  been  made  to  executo  the  diffi- 
cult but  interesting  task  of  examining  the  record, 
with  the  view  of  restoring  it  to  its  pristine  form. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  Moabito  persona 
preserved  hi  £e  Bible  —  probably  HebnJsed  in 
their  adoption  into  the  Bible  records.  Of  such  a 
transition  we  seem  to  have  a  trace  ui  Shomer  and 
Shhnrith  (see  befow). 

Bppor. 


legion. 
Ruth. 

Orpah  (n^l^lp, 

llesha  (l^tt^^g). 

IthmahaOhr.  ZL46). 

Shomer  (2  K.  xfi.  21),  or  Shhnrith  (2  Ghr.  sit». 

26). 
Sanballat. 

Add  to  these  — 

Bmfan,  the  name  by  which  they  oalled  the  Sepha- 
fan  who  originally  Inhabited  their  country 
and  whom  the  Ammonites  called  y^m«wnr^m^ni^ 
or  Zuslm. 

Cem6sh,  or  Cemtih  (Jer.  zMU.  7),  the  deity  of 
the  nation. 

Of  names  of  pboes  the  foUowing  may  be  meu 
tinned : — 

Moab,  with  its  compounds,  Sed5-Moab,  the  fields 

of  the  Ammonite  god,  Moleeh, 

o  If  this  suggestfam  is  oonect— and  there  must  be 
some  truth  in  it  —  then  this  pasMge  of  Numbers  be- 
comes no  lesi  historioally  important  than  Oen  ziv., 
whfoh  Bwald  (&cse4MA<«,  1.78, 181,  Ibe.)  with  giea* 
raason  maintains  to  be  the  work  of  a  Oanaanite  ehron- 
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«rM.  <A.  Y.  » tlM  touatrj  of  M.");  Arboth- 
Moab,  the  deMrti  (A.  Y.  tbt  "  plaloi ")  of  M., 
that  if,  the  part  of  the  Anbeh  oeeapled  by 
the  Moabitee. 
Ham-Misbor,  the  high  imdalatiDg  conntiy  of 
Moab  Proper  (A.  Y.  («the  plahi  »). 

Ar,  or  Ar^Moab  (*!$).  This  Geeeniiu  oo^iec- 
tores  to  be  a  Moabite  Ibmi  of  the  word  which 
In  Hebrew  appean  at  Ir  (1^37),  •  eitgr. 

Amon,  the  rlrer  Ol3nH). 

Bamoth  BaitL 

BeerKlim. 

Beth-diblathalm. 

Dibon,  or  IMmoa. 

%lahn,  or  perhaps  ^glath-ShelisMTa  (Li.  xr.  8). 

Uoronaim. 

Kiriathaim. 

Kiijath-hiisoth  (Num.  zzil.  80 ;  oomp.  Is.  xxir. 
11). 

Kir-barueth  -baiesl^  -bcres. 

Kir-Moab. 

Luhith. 

Medeba. 

Nimrlm,  or  Nlmrah. 

Nobah  or  Nophah  (Norn.  xzS.  80) 

hap-Pisgah. 

hap-Peor. 

Shaveh-Kariathahn  (?) 

Zophim. 

Zoar. 
It  shoold  be  noUoed  how  hrgp  a  proportion  of 
these  names  end  in  im.^ 

For  the  religion  of  the  Moabites  see  Chemosh, 
MoLECH,  Pkor.     [See  etpeeialljr  Baal-Peor.] 

Of  their  habits  and  customs  we  have  hirdljr  a 
trace.  The  gesture  emplojed  by  Baklc  when  he 
found  that  Bakam's  interferenoe  was  fruitless  — 
*«  he  smote  his  hands  together  "  —  is  not  mentioned 
again  in  the  Bible,  but  it  may  not  on  that  account 
hare  been  peculiar  to  the  Moabites.  Their  mode 
of  mourning,  namely,  cutting  off  the  hair  at  the 
back  ^  of  the  head  and  cropping  the  beard  (Jer. 
zlviii.  37),  b  one  which  they  followed  in  common 
with  the  other  non-Israelite  nations,  and  which  was 
forbidden  to  the  Israelites  (lier.  zxL  5),  who  in- 
deed seem  to  have  been  accustomed  rsther  to  leave 
their  hair  and  beard  disordered  and  untrimmed 
« hen  in  grief  (see  2  Sam.  xix.  34;  xiv.  2). 

For  a  singular  endeavor  to  identify  the  Moabites 
with  the  Druses,  see  Sir  G.  U.  Rose*s  pamphlet, 
The  Afghani  the  Ten  Tribes,  eU.  (London,  1852), 
especially  the  statement  therein  of  Mr.  Wood,  late 
British  consul  at  Damascus  (p.  154-157).        G. 

•  MOAB,  COUNTRY  or  FIELD  OF 
(3kO!D  rrron)  denotes  the  culUvated  ground 
In  the  upland  ((ien.  xzxvl.  35;  Num.  xxi.  20;  Ruth, 
i.  1,  2,  6,  22,  U.  6,  iv.  3;  1  Chr.  1.  46,  viii.  8). 
[Moab.]  H. 

•  MOAB,  PLAINS  [A.  V.,  but  property 
DEBEKT8)  OF  OtrrO  nSn*)?),  Num.  xxU. 
1,  xxvL  3, 63,  xxxi.  12,  xxxiit.  4-^,  xxxv.  1,  xxxvi. 
13;Deat.xxxiv.l,8;  Josh.  viU.32.    [Moab.]  H. 

•  MO'ABITB  OpSa,  M»<£3t  Num.  xxii. 
4;  Judg.  iU.  28;  2  Sam.  viU.  2;  1  K.  xi.  33;  2  K. 
Ui.   18,  21,  22,  24,  xiii.  20,  xxiii.  13,  xxiv.  2; 

^9^,   Mmi$i,  Vat  Mi#o3,  Ear.  iz.  1;  ^?bJ^Q, 


«  So  also  does  Bhaharatm,  a  person  who  had  a  i 
ski  eooneetioD  with  Moab  (I  Chr.  viU.  8). 

^  nt!i2>  **  distinffuished  from  OS). 
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Mmifitms,  Gen.  six.  37;  ditto,  Vat.  -09t^  DenU 
11.  9,  11,  29,  xxUL  3;  1  Chr.  xL  46;  Neh.  xiiL  1: 
1  £sdr.  viiL  69;  v/ol  Mtfdfi,  Jud.  vi  1  (Vat.  and 

Vulg.  omit);  fern.  nj3S'')D,  Mmo/STtis,  Vat. 
'$tft  1  K.  xi.  1 :  Moab,  Moabitet,  MoabUis),  a 
descendant  of  Moab,  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  coun- 
try so  called.     [Moab.]  A 

•  MO  ABITBSS  (rr^^t^SS:  M«aiSrnt, 
Vftt.  'fiu'i  Moabitis),  a  Moabite  woman,  Both  L 
22,  U.  2,  21,  iv.  5, 10;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26.  A. 

•MO'ABITISHCnjnHSO:  M^HtfihihYwL 
'fitg'i  MoabitU),  belonging  to' Moab  (Buth  ii.  6). 

A 

MOADFAH  (njirSD  [festival  of  Jeko- 
vahy,  MooSaf;  [Vat*  Akx.  FA.i  omit;]  FA.» 
iv  Koipors :  Moadia),  A  priest,  or  fcmily  of  priests, 
who  returned  with  ZerubbabeL  The  chief  of  the 
house  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshna 
was  Piltai  (Neh.  xii.  17).  Elsewhere  (Neh.  xiL 
5)  called  Maadiah. 

MOCHMUR,  THE  BROOK  (4  x«/uM- 
^f  Nox/io^ ;  [Sin.  MovYfiocM ;]  Alex,  omita  Mox*  - 
Vulg.  omits ;  Syr.  Nachnde  Peor)^  a  tonent,  i.  e.  a 
small  voady—iiie  word  *^  brook  **  conveys  an  entirety 
fiilse  impressk>n  —  mentioned  only  in  Jud.  viL  18; 
and  there  as  specifying  the  position  of  Kkrebel  — 
*^  near  unto  C^usi,  and  upon  the  brook  Mochmmr." 
Ekrebel  has  been  identified,  with  great  proba- 
bility, by  Mr.  Van  de  Vdde  hi  Akrabek,  a  nUned 
site  in  the  mountains  of  Central  Pdestine,  equidis- 
taut  from  Nabuhti  and  Seiiun,  S.  E.  of  the  former 
and  N.  E.  of  the  latter;  and  the  torrent  Mocfamour 
may  be  either  the  Wadjf  Makfuriyeh^  on  the 
northern  ak}pes  of  which  Akrabek  stands,  or  the 
Wady  Ahmar,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the 
former  eastwards. 

The  reading  of  the  Syriac  possibly  pointa  to  the 
existence  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal-Peor  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, but  is  more  probably  a  comptioii  of  tbt 

original  name,  which  was  apparently  '  i^ltM.IU 
(Simonis,  Onomatticon,  N,  T,  etc  p.  111).     G*. 

MODIN  (M«#3ffty;  Alex.  M»3cciu,  M»3ici^ 
Mc#8aci/i,  and  in  chap.  ii.  N«3ccty;  Joseph.  Mm9- 
<ffi/i,  and  once  Mc^Scetr:  Modinz  the  Jewish  form 

is,  in  the  Mishna,  D'^37'^*TlDn,  in  Joseph  ben- 

Gorion,  ch.  xx.,  rY^ntDH;  the  Syriac  version  of 
Maccabees  agrees  with  the  Mishna,  except  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  article,  and  in  the  usual  substitution 
of  r  for  (/,  MonCim\  a  place  not  mentioned  in  either 
Old  or  New  Testament,  though  gendered  immortal 
by  its  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the 
inter\td  between  the  two.  It  was  the  native  dty 
of  the  Maocabean  fomily  (1  Mace  xiii.  25),  and  as 
a  necessary  consequence  eontahied  their  ancestral 
sepulchre  {jA^os)  (ii.  70,  ix.  19).  Hither  Mat- 
tathias  removed  from  Jerusalem,  where  up  to  that 
time  he  seems  to  have  been  residing,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Antiochian  persecution  (ii.  1). 
It  was  here  that  he  struck  the  first  bk>w  of  resist- 
ance, by  slaying  on  the  heathen  altar  which  had 
been  erected  in  the  place,  both  the  oommisaiooer 
of  Antiochus  and  a  recreant  Jew  whom  he  had  in 
duced  to  sacrifice,  and  then  demolishing  the  altar. 
Mattathias  himself,  and  subsequently  his  sons 
Judas  and  Jonathan,  were  buried  in  the  &mily 
tomb,  and  over  them  Simon  erected  a  structure 
which  is  minutely  described  hi  the  book  of  Maeoii- 
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bMi<iiB.  86-30),  and,  with  len  detail,  by  Josephus 
{AmL  xiiL  6,  §  6),  but  the  Kstoratioii  of  which  haa 
Uthoto  prored  as  diflScult  a  puzzle  aa  that  of  the 
mausokani  of  Artemisia. 

At  Modin  the  Maocah«»n  armies  encamped  on 
dw  eves  of  two  of  their  most  memorable  victories 
'that  of  Judas  over  Autioehus  Eupator  (2  Mace 
zuL  14),  and  that  of  Simon  over  CendebsBus  (1 
Msec  xtL  4)  —  the  h»t  battle  of  the  veteran  chief 
bdbre  his  assassination.  The  only  indication  of 
the  position  of  the  place  to  be  gathered  from  the 
sbove  notices  is  contained  in  the  but,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  near  "  the  plain  **  (rh 
wtil9p)i  i.  e.  the  great  maritime  lowland  of  Philis- 
tia  (ver.  5).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom. 
Uifi€tlfi  and  •*  Modim  '*)  it  is  specified  as  near 
Diospofis,  i.  e.  Lydda;  whUe  the  notice  in  the  Mish- 
na  {Petackim,  ix.  2),  and  the  comments  of  Barten- 
oia  and  Blaimonides,  state  that  it  was  16  (Roman) 
miles  from  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time  the  de- 
scription of  the  monument  seems  to  imply  (though 
far  this  see  below)  that  the  spot  was  so  lofty  ^  as 
to  be  visible  from  the  sea,  and  so  near  that  even  the 
detaik  of  the  sculpture  were  diacemible  therefrom. 
An  these  conditions,  excepting  the  last,  are  tolera- 
Uj  fulfilled  in  either  of  the  two  cites  called  Lati'&n 
sod  KHbAb>  The  former  of  these  is,  by  the  shortest 
raul— that  through  Wady  AU  —  exactly  15  Ro- 
nuQ  miles  fbom  Jerusalem ;  it  is  about  8  English 
rales  from  Lydd^  15  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
9  or  10  from  the  river  Huinn^  on  which  it  is  prob- 
sUe  that  Cedron  —  the  position  of  Ondebasus  in 
SfaDOD*s  battle  —  stood.  Kubdb  is  a  couple  of  miles 
farther  trmn  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  nearer  to 
XfA/ and  to  the  sea,  on  the  most  westerly  spur  of  the 
hOli  of  Benjamin.  Both  are  lofty,  and  both  appa^ 
cntlj  —  LfwtruM  certainly — command  a  view  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  fiivor  of  LaU-Hn  are  the  exten- 
tm  sndent  reoiains  with  which  the  top  of  the  bill 
!•  said  to  be  covered  (Rob.  Blbl.  Rt$.  iii.  151; 
Tobler,  DritU  JVand.  186),  though  of  their  age  and 
ptrtieuJan  we  have  at  (nvsent  no  accurate  informa- 
tion. Kwbdb  appears  to  possess  no  ruins,  but  on 
the  other  hand  its  name  may  retain  a  trace  of  the 


The  medisBval  and  modem  tradition^  places 
Modm  at  Soba^  an  eminence  south  of  Kuritt  el- 
£m6;  but  this  being  not  more  than  7  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  while  it  is  as  much  as  25  from  Lydd  and 
30  from  the  sea,  and  also  far  removed  from  the 
pfain  of  Philistia,  is  at  variance  with  every  one  of 
the  eouditioiis  implied  ui  the  records.  It  has  found 
advocates  in  our  own  day  in  M.  de  Saulcy  {tArt 
JiKiniqm,  etc,  377,  378)  and  BI.  Salzmaim;  <<  the 
letter  of  whom  explored  chambers  there  which  may 
htwe  been  tombs,  though  he  admits  that  there  was 
nothing  to  prove  it.  A  suggestive  husij  which  Dr. 
Kobbson  first  pointed  out,  is  the  want  of  una- 


•  Thus  Chs  Valg.  of  1  Maoo.  iL  1  has  Mjhs  Modin. 
6  Bvald  (Geaeh.  iv.  850,  note)  suggests  that  the  name 

Mbdln  may  bs  still  surviving  in  Deir  Ma*in.  But  in 
aot  this  qiMstioaabla  on  philological  grouDds  ?  sod 
(hs  poaitloo  of  'Dtir  Ma'in  is  less  In  aocordanoo  with 
ft*  fiKts  than  that  of  the  two  named  in  the  text 

«  Set  the  eopioos  refbrences  given  by  Robinson 
[Bad.  Ru,  iL  7.  note). 

*  The  Uvtly  aooonnt  of  M.  Salaouuin  {Jirusaltm^ 
ttf^y  sCc,  pp.  87,  88),  would  be  more  satlsfiietoiy  if 
K  «en  Issi  eueiunbered  with  mistakes.  To  name  but 
two.  The  gnat  obstnde  which  Interposes  ItMlf  In 
Iii  qmst  of  Modin  Is  that  Boseblus  and  Jerome  state 
1^  M  was  *<  near  IHospoUs,  oa  a  mountain  in  the 
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nimiiy  in  the  accounts  of  the  mediseval  travellera, 
some  of  whom,  as  William  of  Tyre  (viii.  1),  plaoe 
Modin  in  a  position  near  Emmaus-Nicopolis,  Nob 
{Anmibeh)^  and  Lydda.  M.  Mislin  also  —  tuuall) 
so  vehement  in  favor  of  the  traditional  sites  —  has 
recommended  Airther  investigation.  If  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  expression  of  the  book  of  Macca- 
bees as  to  the  monument  being  visible  from  the 
sea  has  been  misinterpreted,  then  one  impediment 
to  the  reception  of  Sijba  will  be  removed;  but  it  ii 
difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  tradition 
in  the  teeth  of  those  which  remain. 

The  descriptions  of  the  tomb  by  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Maccabees  and  Josephus,  who  had  both 
apparently  seen  it,  will  be  most  conveniently  oon^ 
pared  by  being  printed  together. 

Josephus,  Ant.  xlii.  6,  §6 
^  And  Simon  built  a  very 
large  monument  to  his 
&ther  and  his  brethren 
of  white  and  polishi^d 
stone.  And  he  raised  it 
up  to  a  great  and  oonsplo- 
uous  height,  and  threw 
cloisters  around,  and  set 
up  pillars  of  a  single  stone, 
a  work  wonderful  to  be* 
hold :  and  n«ar  to  these  he 
built  seven  pyramids  to  hiB 
parents  and  his  brothers, 
one  for  each,  terrible  to 
behold  both  for  siae  and 
beauty. 


1  Maoo.  xiU.  27-80. 

^And  Simon  made  a 
building  over  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  fiither  and  his 
brethren,  and  raised  it 
aloft  to  view  with  polished^ 
stone  behind  and  before. 
And  he  sec  up  upon  It 
seven  pynunid8,one  agsiu6t 
another,  for  his  father  and 
his  mother  and  his  four 
brethren.  And  on  these 
he  made  engines  of  war, 
and  set  great  pillars  round 
about,  and  on  the  pillars  he 
made  suits  of  armour  for  a 
perpetual  memory  ;  and  by 
the  suits  of  armour  ships 
carved,  so  that  they  might 
be  seen  by  all  that  sail  on 
the  sea.  This  sepulchre 
he  made  at  Modin,  and  it 
stands  unto  this  day." 


And  these  things  are  pr»> 
served  even  to  this  day.** 


The  monuments  are  said  by  Eusebius  ( Onom.) 
to  have  been  still  shown  when  he  wrote  —  A.  D. 
circa  320. 

Any  restoration  of  the  strucUve  from  so  imper- 
fect an  account  as  the  above  can  never  be  anything 
more  than  cotgecture.  Something  has  been  idready 
attempted  under  Maccabees  (vol.  ii.  p.  1715). 
But  in  its  absence  one  or  two  questions  present 
themselves.     [Tomb,  Amer.  ed.] 

(1.)  The  (« ships  "  (wAouz,  nave»).  The  sea  and 
its  pursuits  were  so  alien  to  the  ancient  Jews,  and 
the  life  of  the  Maccabiean  heroes  who  preceded 
Simon  was  — if  we  except  their  casual  relatione 
with  Joppa  and  Jamnia  and  the  battle-field  of  the 
maritime  pUun  —  so  unconnected  therewith,  that  it 
is  difficult  not  to  suppose  that  the  word  is  cor- 
rupted from  what  it  originally  was.  This  was  the 
view  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  but  he  does  not  propose 
any  satisfiustory  word  in  substitution  for  wAora  (see 
his  suggestion  in  Grimm,  ad  toe.).    True,  Simon 


tribe  of  Judah."  This  difficulty  (which  however  is 
entirely  imaginary,  for  they  do  not  mention  the  name 
of  Judah  In  connection  with  Modin)  would  have  been 
<<  enough  to  deter  him  entiroly  tecim  the  task,"  If  he 
had  not  "  found  In  the  book  of  Joshua  that  M'dlm 
(from  which  Modim  Is  derived)  was  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah."  Now  Wddhk 
(not  H'dim)  was  certainly  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but 
not  within  many  miles  of  the  spot  in  question,  since 
it  was  one  of  the  six  towns  which  lay  in  the  district 
immediately  bordering  on  the  Dead  Sea,  probably  la 
the  depths  of  the  Ohor  Itself  (Josh.  xv.  61). 

<  Ai$^  ^cory.    This  Ewald  (Iv.  888)  renders  "in- 
scribed," or  ^  graven  "  —  bttckriebenm  Steintn, 
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■ppean  to  haTe  been  to  a  certain  extent  aliiie  to 
the  importanoe  of  oommeroe  to  hb  country ,«  and 
he  is  especially  commemorated  for  having  acquired 
the  harbor  of  Joppa,  and  thus  opened  an  inlet  for 
the  isles  of  the  sea  (1  Maoc.  ziv.  5).  But  it  is 
di£Bcult  to  see  the  connection  between  this  and  the 
placing  of  ships  on  a  monument  to  his  fiither  and 
brothers,  whose  memorable  deeds  had  been  of  a 
difierent  description.  It  is  perhaps  more  feasible 
to  suppose  that  the  sculptures  were  intended  to  be 
fjniboUcal  of  the  departed  heroes.  In  this  case  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  during  Simon's  inter- 
course with  the  Romans  he  had  seen  and  been 
itnick  with  their  war-gallejs,  no  inapt  symbols  of 
the  fierce  and  rapid  career  of  Judas.  How  (ar 
such  symbolical  representation  was  likely  to  occur 
to  a  Jew  of  that  period  is  another  question. 

(2.)  The  distance  at  which  the  '*  ships  "  were  to 
be  seen.  Here  agun,  when  the  necessary  distance 
of  Modin  from  the  sea  —  LatrUm  15  miles,  Kvbab 
18,  lAfdda  itself  10  —  and  the  limited  size  of  the 
leulptures  are  considered,  the  doubt  inevitably  arises 
whether  the  Greek  text  of  the  book  of  Maccabees 
accurately  represents  the  original.  He  Saulcy 
{DArt  Judaique,  p.  377)  ingeniously  suggests  that 
the  true  meaning  is,  not  that  the  sculptures  could 
be  discerned  from  the  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean, 
but  that  they  were  worthy  to  be  inspected  by  those 
who  were  sailors  by  profession.  The  consideration 
of  this  is  recommended  to  scholars.  G. 

MO^TH  (Mw^a:  Medim).  In  1  Esdr.  viii. 
63,  ^  NoADiAH  the  son  of  Binnui "  (Etr.  viii.  33), 
a  Levite,  is  called  '<  Moeth  the  son  of  Sabban." 

MOL'AD  AH  (nibSa  ;  but  in  Neh.  H^Vd 
[tnrth^  lineage]:  MwAoSa,  Alex.  MwSoSa;  [KoAa- 
9dtAy  Vat.i]  KwXa\afi,  Alex.  MwAoSa;  [Vat] 
MflMASa,  [Rora.]  Alex.  MwXaSa:  Molada),  a  city 
of  Judah,  one  of  those  which  kty  in  the  district  of 
^the  south,'*  next  to  Edom.  It  is  named  in  the 
original  list  between  Shema  and  Hazar-gaddah,  in 
the  same  group  with  Beer-sheba  (Josh.  xv.  26); 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  another  list  in  which  it 
appears  as  one  of  the  towns  which,  though  in  the 
aUotment  of  Judah,  were  given  to  Simeon  (xix.  2). 
In  the  latter  tribe  it  remained  at  any  rate  till  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  iv.  28),  but  by  the  time  of 
the  Captivity  it  seems  to  have  come  back  into  the 
hands  of  Judah,  by  whom  it  was  reinhabited  after 
the  Captivity  (Neb.  xi.  26).  It  is,  however,  omit- 
ted from  the  catalogue  of  the  places  frequented  by 
David  during  his  wandering  life  (I  Sam.  xxx. 
»7-31). 

In  the  OnoTnastioon  it  receives  a  bare  mention 
under  the  head  of  "  Molada,"  but  under  "  Ether  ** 
and  *'  lether*'  a  place  named  Malatha  is  spoken  of 
as  in  the  interior  of  Daroma  (a  district  which 
answered  to  the  Negeb  or  "  South  "  of  the  He- 
brews); and  ftirther,  under  «»Arath"  or  *Apand 
(t.  e.  And)  it  is  mentioned  as  4  miles  from  the 
latter  place  and  20  from  Hebron.  Ptolemy  also 
speaks  of  a  Maliattha  as  near  Klusa.  And  lastly, 
Josephus  states  that  Herod  Agrippa  retired  to  a 
certain  tower  *^in  Malatha  of  Idumsea**  (iy  Ma\dr 
9ois  rris  *I8.)-  The  requirements  of  these  notices 
are  t^l  very  fairly  answered  by  the  position  of  the 
nodem  e^MWi^  a  site  of  ruins  of  some  extent,  and 


a  Vor  Uie  notice  of  this  ikct  I  am  indebtad  to  the 
tsT.  B.  F.  Westcott. 

h  By  Schwan  (100)  the  Kxal  U  name  Is  quoted  as 


MOLE 

two  large  welb,  one  of  the  regular  stations  on  tfai 
road  from  Petra  and  Ain  el-Weibeh  to  Hebron. 
EUMHh  is  about  4  English  miles  from  TtU  Arad, 
17  or  18  from  Hebron,  and  9  or  10  due  east  of 
Beer-sheba.  Five  miles  to  the  south  is  Ararak^ 
the  Aroeb  of  I  Sam.  xxx.  28.  It  is  between  20 
and  30  from  Elusa,  assuming  eUKhutntah  to  be 
that  phu^e;  and  although  Dr.  Robinson  is  probably 
correct  in  saying  that  there  is  no  verbal  affinity, 
or  only  a  slight  one,  between  Alohula  or  Malatha 
and  el-Milhl>  yet,  taking  that  slight  resembhuioe 
into  account  with  the  other  considerations  above 
named,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  identification 
is  correct  (see  BibL  Jits.  ii.  201).  It  is  acttpCed 
by  Wilson  {Landt,  i.  347),  Van  de  VeWe  {Memoir^ 
p.  335),  Bonar,  and  others.  6. 

MOLE,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  Timhemeth  and  Chiphdr  ph-dth, 

1.  Tinshemeih  (n^tt^jn  :  i<nrcUo{,  Aid.  a-ri- 
Aa{,  in  Lev.  xi.  30;  \apos.  Aid.  Adoos''  cygntu, 
tafpa^  ibis).  This  word  occurs  in  the  list  of  unclean 
birds  in  Lev.  xi.  18;  Deut  xiv.  16,  where  it  ia 
translated  "  swan  *'  by^  the  A.  V. ;  in  Lev.  xi.  30, 
where  the  same  word  is  found  amongst  the  unclean 
**  creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth,**  it 
evidently  no  longer  stands  for  the  name  of  a  bird, 
and  is  rendered  **mole*'  by  the  A.  V.  adopting 
the  interpretation  of  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Onkeke, 
and  some  of  the  Jewish  doctors.  Bochart  haa, 
howe\er,  shown  that  the  Hebrew  ChoUd^  the  Arabic 
Kkuld  or  Khiid,  denotes  the  «'mole,*'  and  haa 
argued  with  much  force  in  behalf  of  tlie  "  chame- 
leon *'  being* the  tinshenieth.  The  Syriac  ^-ersion 
and  some  Arabic  MSS.  understand  ^^  a  centipede  *' 
by  the  original  word,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  a 
ti  sahunander,*'  some  Arabic  versions  read  jam- 
rndbroif  which  Golius  renders  ^*  a  kind  of  lizard.** 
In  Lev.  xL  30,  the  "  chameleon  "  is  given  by  the 


The  Chameleon.    (ChameUo  tndgmis,) 

A.  y.  as  the  transUtion  of  the  Hebrew  nb, 
cdach,  which  in  all  probability  denotes  some  larger 
kind  of  lizard.  [Chameleon.]  The  only  clew  to 
an  identification  of  tinshemeth  is  to  be  found  in  its 
etymology,  and  in  the  context  in  which  the  word 
occurs.  Bochart  conjectures  that  the  root  ^  from 
which  the  Hebrew  name  of  this  creature  is  derived, 
has  reference  to  a  vul^  opinion  amongst  the 
ancients  that  the  chameleon  li\-ed  on  air  (comp. 
Ov.  3feL  XV.  411,  **  Id  quoque  quod  ventis  animid 
nutritur  et  aura,*'  and  see  numerous  quotations 
from  classical  authors  cited  by  Bochart  (//lerrv. 
ii.  505).  The  lung  of  the  chameleon  is  very  lai^ 
and  when  filled  with  air  it  renders  the  body  semi* 
transparent;  from  the  creature's  power  of  absti- 
nence, no  doubt  arose  the  fable  that  it  lived  on  air. 


Muladah;  by  Stewart  (Teal  and  KhaHy  p.  217)  as  «!• 
MtUtk. 

*  D^3,  « to  breathe,**  wbenoe  iTOFJ,  *»  biaath." 
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Ilii  pnUbfe  that  the  aoiinab  meotioDed  with  the 
timtkemtth  (Ler.  zL  30)  dmote  diflfereut  kinds  of 
fiaudt;  perhaps  therefore,  nnce  the  etymology  of 
the  word  is  &vorabls  to  that  riew,  the  chameleon 
may  be  the  auimal  intended  by  tinihemeih  in  Lev. 
xL  30.  As  to  the  change  of  color  in  the  skin  of 
this  animal  numerous  theories  have  been  proposed; 
but  as  this  sul:»)eet  has  no  Scriptural  bearing,  it 
will  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  explanatkMi  given  by 
Milne-Edwanis,  whose  paper  is  transhited  in  voL 
zrii.  of  the  Edinbwgk  New  PhUotophicnl  JownaL 
The  chameleon  bekmgs  to  the  tribe  Dendrotaura^ 
order  Samra ;  the  liimily  inhabits  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  the  south  of  Europe;  the  C  vulgarit  is  the 
ipedes  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  As  to  the  bird 
Umtkvmetkt  see  Swan. 

CoJMs)  is  rendered  <«  moles  '*  by  the 'A.  Y.  in  Is.  ii. 
iO;  three  MSS.  read  these  two  Hebrew  words  as 
ene,  and  so  the  LXX.,  Yulg.,  Aquila,  Symmacbus, 
and  llieodotion,  with  the  Syriao  and  Arabic  ver- 
Basis,  though  they  adopt  different  interpretations 
sf  the  woid  (Bocfaait,  Hitroz,  U.  449).  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  Hebrew  word  the  LXX.  could 
have  read;  but  compare  Schleusner,  Nov,  Thes,  in 
LXX.  s.  V.  fUreuot,  Gesenius  follows  fiochart  in 
considering  the  Hebrew  words  to  be  the  plural 
fminine  of  the  noun  chapharph6h^  but  does  not 
Hmit  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  **  moles.**  Mi- 
dnelis  also  {Sm^  ^  ^-^  ^^-  ?•  876  and  2043) 
befievcs  the  words  should  be  read  as  one,  but  that 
**  sepokhres,*'  or  **  vaults  **  dug  in  the  rocks  are 
iDtended.  The  expbmation  of  Oedmann  (Ver- 
mitehL  Samtn.  iii.  82,  83),  that  the  Hebrew  words 
sgnify  <*  (a  bhtl)  tliat  follows  cows  for  the  sake  of 
tlMir  milk,*'  and  that  the  goat-sucker  ( Caprimulgtu 
Ettropcuu)  is  intended,  is  improbable.  Perhaps 
no  reference  is  made  by  the  Hebrew  words  (which, 
as  so  few  HSS.  join  them,  it  is  better  to  consider 
«fiitinct)  to  any  particular  animal,  but  to  the  holes 
and  barrows  of  rats,  mice,  eto.,  which  we  know 
frequent  ruins  and  deserted  places.  (Harmer*s 
(Keerv.  ii.  456.)  **  Remembering  the  extent  to 
which  we  have  seen,**  says  Kitto  {PicL  Bib.  on 
Is.  XX.),  **  the  fomken  sites  of  the  East  perforated 
with  the  boles  of  various  cave-digging  ai^als,  we 
are  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  words  might  gen- 
Cfally  denote  any  animals  of  this  description.** 
Sosoimiiller's  explanation,  "ta  effomonem^  i.  e. 
fcramen  J/Wn'aun,"  appears  to  be  decidedly  the 
best  proposed ;  for  not  only  is  it  the  literal  trans- 
ktioo  of  the  Hebrew,  but  it  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  habits  of  rats  and  mice  to  occupy 
with  baU  deserted  pUces  than  it  is  with  the  habiU 
of  mofes,  whKh  for  the  most  part  certainly  firequent 
cultivated  lands,  and  this  no  doubt  is  true  of  the 
particular  species,  Bpalax  typhlut^  the  mole-rat  of 
Syria  and  Mes<^iotamia,  which  by  some  has  been 
supposed  to  represent  the  mole  of  the  Scriptures; 
a^  moreover,  the  piophet  intended  to  speak  exdu- 
Btvdy  of  "moles,**  is  it  not  probable  that  be 
would  have  used  the  term  CTwled  (see  above)? 
[Weabbu]    •  W.  H. 

MOXBCH  f!|bbn,  with  the  article,  except 
b  1  K.  XL  7  [the  king]:  fyx^*  ^  ^^'J  *  fi<"^^ 
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«  **  Hoiss  of  lats.*^ 

k  mQnSTJ,  as  if  the  Hebrew  word  was  ftt>m 


X«^s  airr&p,  1  K.  xL  7;  S  MoA^x>  ^  ^  ^^'  ^^* 
and  S  MoXhx  iSaa-iAc^s,  Jer.  xxxiL  35:  3foioch) 
The  fire^  Alolech  was  the  tutekry  deity  of  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  essentially  identical  with 
the  Moabitish  Cheraosh.  Fire-gods  appear  to  have 
been  common  to  all  the  Omaanite,  Syrian,  and 
Arab  tribes,  who  worshipped  the  destructive  ele- 
ment under  an  outward  symbol,  with  the  most 
inhuman  rites.  Among  these  were  human  'sacri- 
fices, purifications  and  ordeab  by  fire,  devoting  of 
the  fiirst-born,  mutibtion,  and  vows  of  perpetual 
celibacy  and  virginity.  To  this  class  of  divinities 
belonged  the  old  (}anaaniti8h  Molech,  against  whoso 
worship  the  Israelites  were  warned  by  threats  of 
the  severest  punishment.  The  ofiender  who  de- 
voted his  ofipring  to  Molech  was  to  be  put  to 
death  by  stoning;  and  in  case  the  people  of  the 
Und  refused  to  inflict  upon  him  this  judgment, 
Jehovah  would  Himself  execute  it,  and  cut  him  off 
ih>m  among  his  people  {Ijev,  xviii.  21,  xx.  2-5). 
The  root  of  the  word  Molech  is  the  same  as  that  of 

*?f  7Q»  tneleCf  or  "  king,**  and  hence  he  is  identified 

with  Malcham  (*<  their  king**),  in  2  Sam.  xii.  30, 
Zeph.  L  5,  the  title  by  which  he  was  known  to  the 
Isnelites,  as  being  invested  with  regal  honors  in 
his  character  as  a  tutelary  deity,  the  lord  and 
master  of  his  people.  Our  translators  have  recog- 
nized this  identity  in  their  rendering  of  Am.  v. 
26  (where  "your  Moloch  **  is  literally  "  your  khig,** 
as  it  is  given  in  the  margin),  foUowuig  the  Groek 
in  the  speech  of  Stephen,  in  AcU  \'ii.  43.  Dr. 
(jeiger,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  that  the 
woiuhip  of  Molech  was  tu  more  widely  spread 
among  the  Israelites  than  appears  at  first  sight 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  many  traces  are 
obscured  in  the  text,  refers  '*  the  king,**  in  Is.  xxx. 
33,  to  that  deity:  "for  Tophet  Ij  ordained  of  old; 
yea  for  the  king  it  is  pr^iared.**  Again,  of  the 
Israelite  nation,  personified  as  an  adulterus,  it  is 
said,  *<  Thou  wentest  to  the  king  with  oil  '*  (Is.  Ivii. 
9);  Amaziah  the  priest  of  Bethel  forbade  Amos  to 
prophecy  there,  **  for  it  is  the  king*t  chapel  **  (Am. 
vii.  13);  and  in  both  these  instances  Dr.  (xciger 
would  find  a  disguised  reference  to  the  worship 
of  Molech  (Ur$chr\/l,  ete.,  pp.  299-^08).  But 
whether  his  theory  be  correct  or  not,  the  traces  of 
Molech-worsbip  in  the  Old  Testament  are  suffi- 
ciently dbtinct  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  ite  character.  The  first  direct  historical 
allusion  to  it  is  in  tlie  description  of  Solomon*s 
idolatry  in  his  old  age.  He  had  in  his  harem 
many  women  of  the  Ammonite  race,  who  "  turned 
away  his  heart  alter  other  gods,**  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  influence,  high  places  to  Molech, 
'*the  abomination  of  the  chiklren  of  Amnion,*' 
were  built  on  "  the  momit  that  is  facing  Jerusa- 
lem"  —  one  of  the  summiU  of  Olivet  (1  K.  xi.  7). 
Two  verses  before,  the  same  deity  is  called  Milcom, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  two  names  being 
distinguished  in  2  K.  xxili.  10,  13,  it  has  been  in- 
ferred by  Movers,  Ewald,  and  others,  that  the  two 
deities  were  essentially  distinct,  lliere  does  not 
appear  to  be  sufficient  ground  for  this  conclusion. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  later  history  of  the  Israelites 
the  worship  of  Molech  is  connected  with  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom,  while  the  high  place  of  Milcom  was 
on  the  Mount  of  Oliver,  and  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  human  sacrifices  to  the  latter.  But  it 
seems  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  in 
1  K.  xi.  "  Milcom  the  abomination  of  the  Am- 
monites,*' in  ver.  5,  is  the  same  as  "  Molech  the 
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abomiiutiion  of  the  children  of  Ammon/*  in  to*. 
7.  To  avoid  this  Moven  contends,  not  very  con- 
Tincingly,  thmt  the  latter  verw  ii  by  a  diflferent 
hand.  '  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  reformation  car- 
ried out  by  Josiah,  the  high  pkce  of  Milcom,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Monnt  of  Corruption,  and 
Tophet  in  the  ^-alley  of  the  children  of  Hiimom 
were  defiled,  that  "  no  man  might  malce  his  son  or 
his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech  *' 
(2  K.  zxiii.  10,  13).  In  the  narrative  of  Chroni- 
cles these  are  included  under  the  general  term 
*<  Baalim,"  and  the  apostasy  of  Solomon  is  not 
once  alluded  to.  Tophet  soon  appears  to  have  been 
restored  to  its  original  uses,  for  we  find  it  again 
alluded  to,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  as  the  scene 
of  child-slaughter  and  sacrifice  to  Molech  (Jer. 
zzziLd5). 

Most  of  the  Jewish  interpreters,  Jarehi  (on  Lev. 
zviiL  21),  Klmchi,  and  Maimouides  (Mor,  A^e6.  iii. 
38)  among  the  number,  say  that  in  the  worship  of 
Molech  the  children  were  not  burnt  but  made  to 
pass  between  two  burning  pyres,  as  a  purificatory 
rite.  But  the  allusions  to  the  actual  slaughter  are 
too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  and  Abeu  Ezra  in  his  note 
on  Lev.  zviii.  21,  says  that  "to  cause  to  pass 
through  "  is  the  same  as  "  to  bum."  ^They  sac- 
rificed their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devils, 
and  shed  innocent  bkx)d,  the  blood  of  their  sons  and 
of  their  daughters,  whom  they  sacrificed  unto  the 
idols  of  Canaan"  (Ps.  cvi.  37,  38).  In  Jer.  vu. 
31,  the  reference  to  the  worship  of  Molech  by  hu- 
man sacrifice  is  still  more  distinct:  **they  have 
built  the  high  places  of  Tophet  .  .  .  <o  bwrn  their 
sons  and  tlieir  daughters  in  the  Jire,**  as  "  bumt- 
oflferings  unto  Baal,"  the  sun-god  of  Tyre,  with 
whom,  or  in  whose  character,  Molech  was  wor- 
shipped (Jer.  xix.  5).  Compsre  also  Deut.  xii.  81 ; 
Ek.  zvi.  20,  21,  xxiii.  37.  But  the  most  remark- 
able passage  is  that  in  2  Chr.  xiviii.  3,  in  which 
the  wickedness  of  Ahaz  is  described :  *'  Moreover, 
he  burnt  incense  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hlnnom, 

and  burnt  OS3?3)  his  children  in  the  fire,  after 
the  abominations  of  the  nations  whom  Jehovah 
had  driven  out  before  the  chiklren  of  Israel."  Now, 
in  the  parallel  narrative  of  2  K.  zvi.  3,  instead  of 

"^S?!?*  "  »nd  l»e  burnt,"  the  reading  U  '^'*?y.rT, 
t(  he  made  to  pass  through,"  and  Dr.  Geiger  sug- 
gests that  the  former  may  be  the  true  reading,  of 
which  the  latter  is  an  easy  modification,  serving  as 
a  euphemistic  expression  to  disguise  the  horrible 
nature  of  the  sacrificial  rites.  But  it  is  more  nat- 
ural to  suppose  that  it  is  an  exceptional  instance, 

and  that  the  true  readhig  is  *^3Xf^%  than  to  as- 
sume that  the  other  passages  have  been  intention- 
ally altered.^  The  worehip  of  Molech  is  evidently 
alluded  to,  though  not  expressly  mentioned,  in  con- 
nection with  star-worship  and  the  worship  of  Baal 
in  2  K.  zvii.  16, 17,  xxi.  5,  6,  which  seems  to  show 
that  Molech,  the  flame-god,  and  Baal,  the  sun-god, 
whatever  their  distinctive  attributes,  and  whether 
or  not  the  latter  is  a  general  appellation  including 
the  former,  were  worehipped  with  the  same  rites. 
The  sacrifice  of  children  is  said  by  Movere  to  have 
been  not  so  much  an  expiatory,  as  a  purificatory 
rite,  by  which  the  victims  were  purged  from  the 
droM  of  the  body  and  attained  union  with  the 


o  We  may  infer  flrom  tb^  ezpreailoD,  ^  after  the 
abominationa  d  the  nationa  whom  Jehovah  had 
iriven  out  before  the  children  of  Israel,"  that  ttia 
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deity.  In  support  of  this  he  qooict  the  siytk  cf 
Baaltis  or  Isis,  whom  Malcaader,  king  of  BybloB, 
employed  as  nurse  for  his  child.  Isis  suckled  the 
infant  with  her  fbger,  and  each  night  burnt  what- 
ever was  mortal  in  its  body.  When  Aitarte  the 
mother  saw  this  she  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and 
the  child  was  thus  deprived  of  immortality  (Plut 
/«.  ^  Os.  ch.  16).  But  the  sacrifice  of  Meaha  king 
of  Moab,  when,  in  despair  at  fifciling  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Judab,  Israel, 
and  Ed«m,  he  offered  up  his  eklest  son  a  burat- 
ofibring,  probably  to  Chemush,  his  national  divin- 
ity, has  more  of  the  character  of  an  expiatory  ritt 
to  appease  an  angry  ddty,  than  of  a  ceremonial 
purification.  Besides,  the  passage  from  Plutarch 
bears  erident  traces  of  Egyptian,  if  not  of  Indiaa 
influence. 

Acceording  to  Jewish  tradition,  from  what 
source  we  know  not,  the  image  of  Molech  was  of 
brass,  hollow  within,  and  was  situated  without 
Jerusalem.  Kimchi  (on  2  K.  xxiii.  10)  describes  it 
as  "  set  within  seven  chapeU,  and  whooo  offered  fine 
flour  they  open  to  him  one  of  them,  (whoso  ofiered) 
turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  they  open  to  him 
two;  a  lamb,  they  open  to  him  three;  a  ram,  they 
open  to  him  fbur:  a  calf,  they  open  to  him  five:  an 
ox,  they  open  to  him  six,  and  so  whoever  ofiered  his 
sou  they  open  to  him  se^en.  And  his  face  was 
(that)  of  a  calf,  and  his  hands  stretched  forth  Uke 
a  man  who  opens  bis  hands  to  receive  (something) 
of  his  neighbor.  And  they  kindled  it  with  fire, 
and  the  priests  took  the  babe  and  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  Molech,  and  the  babe  gave  up  the  ghosL 
And  why  was  it  called  Tophet  and  Hinnom  ?  Be- 
cause they  used  to  make  a  noise  with  drums  {to- 
pfiim\  that  the  father  might  not  hear  the  cry  of 
his  child  and  have  pity  upon  him,  and  return  to 

him.  Hinnom,  because  the  babe  wailed  (CHSD, 
menahem\  and  the  noise  of  his  wailing  went  up. 
Another  opinion  (is  that  it  was  called)  Hinnom, 
because  the  priests  used  to  say  —  **  May  it  profit 

(n^n^)  thee!  may  it  be  sweet  to  thee!  noay  it 
be  of  sweet  savor  to  thee ! "  All  this  detail  is 
probably  as  fictitious  as  the  etymok)gies  are  un- 
sound, but  we  have  nothing  to  supply  itB  place. 
Selden  conjectures  that  the  idea  of  the  seven  chap- 
els may  have  been  borrowed  fh>m  the  worehip  of 
Mithra,  who  had  seven  gates  corresponding  to  the 
seven  pUnets,  and  to  whom  men  and  women  were 
sacrificed  {De  DU  Sffr,  Synt.  i.  c.  6).  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  describes  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Am- 
monite temple  which  he  saw  at  (jebal,  in  which 
was  a  stone  image  richly  gilt  seated  on  a  throne. 
On  either  side  sat  two  female  figures,  and  before  it 
was  an  altar  on  which  the  Ammonites  anciently 
burned  incense  and  ofiered  sacrifice  {Knrly  TravtU 
in  Palestine,  p.  79,  Bohn).  By  these  chapels 
Lightfoot  explains  the  allusion  in  Am.  ▼.  96;  Acts 
vii.  43,  to  **  the  tabernacle  of  Mok)ch ; "  '*  these 
seven  chapels  (if  there  be  truth  in  the  thing)  help 
us  to  underetand  what  is  meant  by  Moleeh*s  tab- 
ernacle, and  seem  to  give  some  reason  why  in  the 
Prophet  he  is  called  Siecutk,  or  the  Covert  Oodt 
because  he  was  retired  «ithin  so  many  CaneelB 
(for  that  word  Kimchi  useth)  before  one  eoold 
come  at  him  "  (Comm,  on  Acts  vii.  43/.     It  was 


character  of  the  Mokeh-woishlp  of  the  ttane  of  Abas 
was  aaaenHally  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  Ganaaft- 
Itca,  although  Movers  mslntalns  the  contzaiy. 
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man  probably  *  thrine  or  ark  in  which  the  figure 
ef  the  god  was  carried  in  proeeaaiong,  or  which 
contained,  at  Movers  coi\}ecturea,  the  bonet  of  chil- 
ina  who  liad  been  aacrificed  and  were  oaed  for 
magicml  purposea.    [Ammon,  vol.  i.  p.  85  a.] 

Many  inatancea  of  human  sacrifices  are  found  in 
andnt  writers,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
ihiii[itinns  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  manner 
in  which  Moleeh  waa  worshipped.  The  Carthagin- 
iaoa,  according  to  Augustine  {De  Civit.  Dei,  vii. 
19),  oflered  children  to  Saturn,  and  by  the  Gauls 
eren  grown-up  persons  were  sacrificed,  under  the 
idea  that  of  all  aeeds  the  best  is  the  human  kind. 
I  (Prop,  £v,  ir.  16)  ooUeeted  from  Porphyry 
npfes  to  the  same  efieet,  firom  which 
the  foOowing  ars  selected.  Among  the  Rhodians 
a  man  was  oflered  to  Kronoeon  tbe6th  July;  afteiv 
warda  a  criminal  condemned  to  death  was  substi- 
tuted. The  same  custom  prerailed  in  Salamis,  but 
waa  abrogated  by  Diiphilus  king  of  Cyprus,  who 
snbatituted  an  ox.  According  to  Manetho,  Amosis 
abolished  the  same  practice  in  Egypt  at  Heliopolis 
aacred  to  Juno.  Sanchoniatho  relates  that  the 
Ffacwiiciana,  on  the  occasion  of  any  great  calamity, 
sacrificed  to  Saturn  one  of  their  relatives.  Istrus 
says  the  same  of  the  Curetes,  but  the  custom  was 
abolished,  according  to  FaUas,  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian. At  Laodicea  a  virgin  was  sacrificed  yeariy 
to  Athene,  and  the  Dumatii,  a  people  of  Arabia, 
baried  a  boy  alive  beneath  the  altar  each  year. 
Diodoms  Siculus  (xx.  14)  rebttes  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians, when  besieged  by  Agathocles  tyrant  of 
Siefly,  ofierod  in  public  sacrifice  to  Saturn  200  of 
their  noblest  children,  while  others  voluntarily  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  number  of  300.  His  de- 
scription of  the  statue  of  the  god  difibrs  but  slightly 
from  that  of  Moleeh,  which  has  been  quoted.  The 
image  waa  of  brass,  with  its  hands  outstretched 
towards  the  ground  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
ehikl  when  pbioed  upon  them  (ell  into  a  pit  full  of 
fro. 

Moleeh,  ^  the  king,**  was  the  lord  and  master  of 
the  Ammonites ;  their  oountfy  was  his  possession 
(Jer.  zUx.  1),  as  Moab  was  the  heritage  of  Che- 
mosh;  the  princes  of  the  hmd  were  the  princes  of 
Makham  (Jer.  xlix.  3;  Am.  i.  15).  His  priesU 
were  men  of  rank  (Jer.  xlix.  3),  taking  precedence 
of  the  princes.  So  the  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre 
was  second  to  the  king  (Justin,  xriii.  4,  §  5),  and 
Kke  Mofech,  the  god  himself,  Baal  Chamman,  is 
Mdhtrt,  «<  the  km^  of  the  city.**  The  priests  of 
Moleeh,  like  those  of  other  idols,  were  called  Che- 
nartm  (2  K.  xxxliL  5;  Hoe.  x.  5;  Zeph.  i.  4). 

Traces  of  the  root  from  which  Moleeh  is  dvived 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Milichns,  Malica,  and  Blal- 
caader  of  the  Phoenicians;  with  the  hut  mentioned 
may  be  compared  Adrammelech,  the  fire-god  of 
Sephanraim.  These,  as  well  as  Chemosh  the  fire-god 
if  Moab,  Urotal,  Dusares,  Sair,  and  Thyandrites, 
if  the  Edomites  and  neighboring  Arab  tribes, 
and  the  Gredc  Dionysus,  were  wwshipped  under 
the  symbol  of  a  rising  fiame  of  fire,  which  was 
imitated  in  the  stone  piflars  erected  in  their  honor 
(Movers,  Phcm.  L  e.  9).  TVaditbn  refers  the  origin 
of  the  fire-worship  to  ChaUsea.  Abraham  and  his 
Hweston  an  said  to  have  been  fire-worshippers, 
sod  the  Assyrian  and  Chaki«an  armies  took  with 
them  the  saoed  fire  accompanied  by  the  Magi. 


«  The  crown  of  Maleham,  taken  by  David  at  Bab- 
lak,  Is  oaU  to  have  had  in  it  a  preokms  stone  (a  maf- 
( to  Khnchi),  whiob  is  deserlbed  by  GyxU 
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There  renudns  to  be  noticed  one  passage  (2  Sam. 
xiL  81)  in  which  the  Hebrew  written  text  has 

^StD,  moXfeea,  while  the  marginal  reading  is 

I^^Z^,  malben,  which  is  adopted  by  our  trans 
lators  in  their  rendering  **  brick-kiln.**  Kirochi 
explains  inalken  as  **  the  place  of  Moleeh,**  wbere 
sacrifices  were  oflered  to  him,  and  the  children  of 
Ammon  made  their  sons  to  pass  through  the  fire. 
And  MikxHu  and  Malken,  he  says,  are  oiie.o  On 
the  other  hand  Movers,  rejecting  the  points,  reads 

^S/Qf  inalcdn,  (»our  king,**  which  he  explains 
as  the  title  by  which  he  was  known  to  the  Ammo- 
nites.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  inter- 
pretations, the  reading  followed  by  the  A.  V.  it 
scaraely  intelligibk.  W.  A.  W. 

MOXI  (MooXl  [Vat  -Xfi]:  MohoU).  Mahu, 
the  son  of  libnri  (1  Esdr.  viii.  47;  oomp.  Exr 
viu.  18). 

MOXID  (TVi»  [begetter]:  Mori^X;  Alex. 
Mo8a8:  Molid).  The  son  of  Abisbur  by  his  wife 
Abihail,  and  descendant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Cta,  iL 
29). 

MOXOCH.  The  Hebrew  corresponding  to 
"your  Moloch  "  in  the  A.  V.  of  Amos  v.  26  is 

D^3  7D,  maikekem^  »« your  king,**  as  in  the  mar- 
gin. In  accordance  vnth  the  Greek  of  Acts  vii. 
43  (6  Mo\6x'  Moloch),  which  followed  the  LXX. 
of  Amos,  our  translators  have  adopted  a  form  of 
the  name  Molkch  which  does  not  exist  in  He- 
brew. Kimchi,  following  the  Targum,  takes  the 
word  as  an  appellati\'e,  and  not  as  a  proper  name, 

while  with  regard  to  siccuth  (rTDD,  A.  V.  *f  tab- 
ernacle **)  he  hokls  the  opposite  opinion.  His  note 
is  as  follows:  **  Siccuth  is  the  name  of  an  idol; 
and  (as  for)  malkekem  he  spake  of  a  star  which 
was  made  an  idol  by  its  name,  and  he  calls  it 
*  king,*  because  they  thought  it  a  king  over  them, 
or  because  it  was  a  great  star  in  the  host  of  heaven, 
which  was  as  a  king  over  bis  host ;  and  so  <  to  bum 
incense  to  the  qxteen  of  heaven,*  as  I  have  explained 
in  the  book  of  Jeremiah.**  Gesenius  compares 
with  the  "  tabernacle  **  of  Moloch  the  sacred  tent 
of  the  Carthaginians  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xx. 
65).  Roeenmiiller,  and  after  him  Ewald,  under- 
stood by  siccuth  a  pole  or  stake  on  which  the  figure 
of  the  idol  was  placed.  It  was  more  probably  a 
kind  of  palanquin  in  which  the  image  was  carried 
in  processions,  a  custom  which  is  alluded  to  in  Is. 
xlri.  1;  Epist  of  Jer.  4  (SeUen,  De  Dii  Sifr.  8ynL 
i.  c.  6).  W.  A.  W. 

•  MOLTEN  IMAGE.    [IDO^  21.] 

•  MOLTEN  SEA.    [Sea,  Molten.] 
MOM'DIS  (MofxStos;  [Vat.  Mo/i8«tos;]  Alex. 

Mo^fif:  Mo(idia$),  The  same  as  Maadai,  of 
the  sons  of  Bani  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  x. 
34). 

MONET.  Thu  articte  treats  of  two  principal 
matters,  the  uncoined  money  and  the  coined  money 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Before  entering  upon  the 
first  subject  of  Inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak 
of  unoohied  money  in  general,  and  of  the  antiquity 
of  coined  money.  An  account  of  the  principal  mon- 
etary systems  of  ancient  times  is  an  equally  need- 
on  Amos  as  transparent  and  like  the  daynitar,  whence 
Moleeh  has  groundlesily  been  Identified  with  the  planM 
Venus  (YoBsius,  Dt  Orig,  Idol,,  tt.  o.  5,  p.  881). 
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fnl  introdoction  to  the  second  falyect,  which  re- 
quires a  special  knowledge  of  the  Greek  coinages. 
A  notice  of  the  Jevrish  coins,  and  of  the  coins  cur- 
rent in  JudsBa  as  late  as  the  time  of  Hadrian,  will 
be  interwoven  with  the  examination  of  the  passages 
in  the  Bible  and  Apocrypha  reUting  to  them,  in- 
stead of  being  separately  given. 

1.  Uncoined  Money.  1.  Uncomtd  Money  in 
general  —  It  has  been  denied  by  some  that  there 
ever  has  been  any  money  not  coined,  but  this  is 
merely  a  question  of  terms.'  It  is  well  known  that 
ancient  nations  that  were  without  a  coinage  weighed 
the  precious  metals,  a  practice  represented  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  on  which  gold  and  silver  are 
shown  to  have  been  kept  in  the  form  of  rings  (see 
cut,  p.  1995).  The  gold  rings  found  in  the  Cdtic 
countries  have  been  held  to  have  had  the  same  use. 
It  has  indeed  been  aligned  that  this  could  not  have 
been  the  case  with  the  latter,  since  they  show  no 
monetary  system;  yet  it  is  evident  from  their 
weights  that  they  all  contain  complete  multiples  or 
parts  of  a  unit,  so  that  we  may  fairly  suppose  that 
the  Celts,  before  they  used  coins,  had,  like  the 
ancient  Eja^yptians,  the  practice  of  keeping  money 
in  rings,  which  they  weighed  when  it  was  neces- 

•  sary  to  pay  a  fixed  amount.     We  have  no  certain 
I  record  of  the  use  of  ring-money  or  other  uncoined 
\money  in  antiquity  excepting  among  the  Egyptians. 
With  them  the  practice  mounts  up  to  a  remote 
age,  and  was  probably  as  constant,  and  perhaps  as 
regulated  with  respect  to  the  weight  of  the  rings, 
(  a  coinage.     It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
highly  civilized  rivals  of  the  Egyptians,  the  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians,  adopted  if  they  did  not 
originate  this  custom,  cUy  tablets  having  been 
found  specifying  grants  of  money  by  weight  (Raw- 
linson,  Htr.  \o\.  i.  p.  684);  and  there  is  therefore 
\  every  probability  that  it  obtained  also  in  Palestine, 
^^though  seemingly  unknown  in  Greece  in  the  time 
wfore  coinage  was  there  introduced.     There  is  no 
trace  in  Egypt,  however,  of  any  diffenait  size  in 
the  rings  represented,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  this  further  step  was  taken  towards 
the  invention  of  coinage. 

2.  The  Antiquity  of  Coined  Money.  —  [Respect- 
ing the  origin  of  coinage,  there  are  two  accounts 
seemingly  at  >'ariance:  some  saying  that  Phidon 

(king  of  Argos  first  struck  money,  and  according  to 
Ephorus,  in  .^Igina;  but  Herodotus  ascribing  its 
invention  to  the  Lydians.     The  former  statement 
probably  refers  to  the  origin  of  the  coinage  of 
European  Greece,  the  latter  to  that  of  Asiatic 
Greece;  for  it  seems,  judging  fh>m  the  coins  them- 
selves, that  the  electrum  staters  of  the  cities  of  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  first  issued  as  early  as 
the  silver  coins  of  iEgina,  both  classes  appearing 
to  comprise  the  most  ancient  pieces  of  money  that 
are  known  to  us.     When  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
/Lydians,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  refers  not 
ho  the  currency  of  Lydia  as  a  kingdom,  which 
/  Mems  to  commence  with  the  darics  and  similar 
/  silver  pieces  now  found  near  Sardis,  and  probably 
I   of  the  time  of  Croesus,  being  perhaps  the  same  as 
I    the  staters  of  Croesus  (Kpoureiot,  Jul  Poll),  of 
',   the  ancients;  but  that  he  intttids  the  money  of 
'  Greek  cities  at  the  time  when  the  coins  were  issued 
or  later  under  the  authority  of  the  Lydians.    If  we 
conclude  that  coinage  commenced  in  European  and 
Asiatic  Greece  about  the  same  tiroe^  the  next  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  can  approximately  determine 
the  date.    This  is  extremely  difficult,  shioe  there 
aie  no  coins  of  known  period  before  the  time  of  the 


E)arius    / 

ly  not  / 
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expedition  of  Xerxes.  The  pieces  of  thai  age  m 
of  BO  archaic  a  style,  that  it  is  hard,  at  first  sight, 
to  bdieve  that  there  is  any  length  of  time  betweao 
them  and  the  rudest  and  therefore  earliest  of  the 
coins  of  .£gina  or  the  Asiatic  coast.  It  must, 
however,  be  recollected  that  in  some  conditlnis  of 
art  its  growth  or  change,  is  extremely  siow,  and 
that  this  was  the  case  in  the  early  period  of  Gntk 
art  seems  evident  fh>m  the  results  of  the  excava- 
tions on  what  we  may  believe  to  be  the  tAdtai  sites 
in  Greece.  The  lower  limit  obtained  IhMB  the 
eridenoe  of  the  coins  of  known  date,  may  perhaps 
be  conjectured  to  be  two,  or  at  most  three,  oentniics 
before  their  time;  the  higher  limit  is  as  vaguely 
determined  by  the  negative  evidence  of  the  Homeric 
writings,  of  which  we  cannot  guess  the  age,  except- 
ing as  before  the  first  Olympiad.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  reasonable  to  carry  up  Greek  ocnnage  to  the 
8th  century  b.  c.  Purely  Asiatic  coinage  cannot  * 
be  taken  up  to  so  early  a  date.  The  more  andiaie  / 
Persian  coins  seem  to  be  of  the  time  of  Darius  .' 
Hystaspis,  or  possibly  Cyrus,  and  certainly 
much  older,  and  there  is  no  Asiatic  money, 
of  Greek  cities,  that  can  be  reasonably  assigned  \ 
an  early  period.  Croesus  and  Cyrus  probab^  orig- 
inated this  branch  of  the  coinage,  or  else  Daiius 
Hystaspis  folbwed  the  example  of  the  Lydian  king. 
Coined  money  may  therefore  have  been  known  in 
Palestine  as  eariy  as  the  fall  of  Samaria,  but  only 
through  commerce  with  the  Greeks,  and  we  cannot 
suppose  that  it  was  then  current  there. 

3.  Notice*  of  Uncoined  Money  in  the  0,  T,^ 
There  is  no  distinct  mention  of  coined  money  in 
the  books  of  the  O.  T.  written  before  the  return 
from  Babylon.  The  contrary  was  fbrmeriy  snp> 
posed  to  be  the  case,  partly  because  the  word  shekel 
has  a  vague  sense  in  later  times,  being  used  for  a 
coin  as  well  as  a  weight.  Since  however  there  is 
some  seeming  ground  fbr  the  older  opinion,  we  may 
here  examine  the  principal  pessary  relating  to 
money,  and  the  principal  terms  employed,  in  the 
books  of  the  Bible  written  before  the  date  above 
mentioned.  * 

In  the  history  of  Abraham  we  read  that  Abime> 
lech  gave  the  patriarch  "  a  thousand  [pieces]  of 
silver,''  apparently  to  purchase  veils  for  Sarah  and 
her  attendants;  but  the  passage  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult (Gen.  XX.  16).  The  LXX.  understood  shekels 
to  be  intended  (x^Xia  ZiZpaxfM^  (.  c.  also  ver.  14), 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  right, 
though  the  rendering  is  accidentally  an  unfortunate 
one,  their  equivalent  being  the  name  of  a  cdn. 
The  narrative  of  the  purchase  of  the  burial  place 
fh)m  Ephron  gi\'es  us  further  insight  into  the  use 
of  money  at  that  time.  It  is  rehted  that  Abraham 
offered  "  full  silver  **  for  it,  and  that  ^>hron  valued 
it  at  "  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,"  which  se- 
cordingly  the  patriarch  paid.  We  read,  *<And 
Abraham  hearkened  unto  Ephron;  and  Abraham 

weighed  (bf^^O)  to  Ephron  the  sUver,  which  be 
had  named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth, 
four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  with  the 

merchant"  (^Vtbh  ^5^,  xxiiL 3  flrf/n,  esp.9, 
16).  Here  a  currency  is  clearly  indicated  like  that 
which  the  monuments  of  %ypt  show  to  have  been 
there  used  in  a  very  remote  age;  fbr  the  vreigfaing 
proves  that  this  currency,  like  the  Egyptian,  dkl 
not  bear  the  stamp  of  authority,  and  was  therefbn 
weighed  when  employed  in  commerce.  A  similar 
purchase  is  recorded  of  Jacob,  who  bought  a  parcel 
of  a  field  at  Shalem  for  a  hundred  kesitahs  (xxxUl 
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18, 19).  The  occuirenee  of  a  name  different  from 
diekd,  and,  unlike  it,  not  distinctly  applied  in  any 
other  pasnge  to  a  waght,  fiivon  the  idea  of  coined 

money.  But  wjiat  is  the  irtsntaA  (H^^tZ^p)  ?  The 
eld  interpveters  supposed  it  to  mean  a  lamb,  and  it 
has  been  imagined  to  have  been  a  coin  bearing  the 
Iguie  of  a  lamb.  There  is  no  known  etymological 
groond  for  this  meaning,  the  k>Bt  root,  if  we  com- 
^  ^  ^ 

pare  the  Arabic  ^  —  *,  **  be  or  it  divided  equally," 
being  perhaps  connected  with  the  idea  of  division. 
Yet  the  sanction  of  the  LXX.,  and  the  use  of 
weights  having  the  forms  of  lions,  bulls,  and  geese, 
by  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  probably  Persians, 


horn  Lepdw,  DenkmdUr,  Abth.  lU.  BI  89,  No.  8.  See 
slso  WUkinsoD's  Atu.  Eg.  U.  10,  for  weights  in  the 
fsm  <tf  a  crouching  aotelope :  and  oomp.  Layard's 
Nin,  amd  Bab.  pp.  eOO-602. 

must  make  as  hesitate  before  we  abandon  a  render 
bg  so  singoiariy  confirmed  by  the  relation  of  the 
LsUn  peamia  and  pecus.  Throughout  the  history 
of  Joseph  we  find  evidence  of  the  constant  use  of 
mmey  in  preference  to  barter.  This  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  famine,  when  it  is  related  that 
sll  the  money  of  I^Qrpt  and  Canaan  was  paid  for 
eoni,  and  that  then  t^^£gyptians  had  recourse  to 
barter  (xlvii.  1^-36  ).TTtwould  thence  appear  that 
Bxney  was  not  very  plentiful.  In  the  narrative  of 
the  visits  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  Egypt,  we  find 
that  they  purchased  com  with  money,  which  was, 
,as  m  Abiaham's  time,  weighed  silver,  for  it  is 
^Mken  of  by  them  as  having  been  restored  to  their 
■eks  in  **ita  [full]  weight"  (xliii.  21).  At  the 
time  of  the  exodus,  money  seems  to  have  been  still 
veigfaed,  for  the  mnsom  ordered  in  the  Law  is 
staled  to  be  half  a  shekel  for  each  man  —  "  half  a 
shekel  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  [of]  twenty 
pahs  the  shekel "  (Ex.  xxx.  13).  Here  the  shekel 
is  evidently  a  weight,  and  of  a  special  system  of 
which  the  standard  examples  were  probably  kept  by 
the  priests.  Throughout  the  Law,  money  is  spoken 
sf  as  in  ordinary  use;  but  only  silver  money,  gold 
bsing  mentk>ned  as  valuable,  but  not  clearly  as  used 
in  the  same  manner,  lliis  distinction  appears  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  when  covetous 
Aehan  found  in  Jericho  "a  goodly  Babylonish 
pnaeaU,  and  two  himdred  shekels  of  silver,  and  a 
tongue  of  goM  of  fifty  shekels  weight "  (Josh.  vii. 
II).  Throi^bont  the  period  before  the  return  from 
Babyhm  this  distinction  seems  to  obtain :  whenever 
I  taything  of  the  character  of  money  is  mentfoned 
V^  osoal  metal  b  silver,  and  gold  generally  occurs 
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as  the  material  of  ornaments  and  costly  works.  A  \ 
passage  in  Isaiah  has  indeed  been  supposed  to  show  ' 
the  use  of  gold  coins  in  that  prophet's  time:  speak-, 
ing  of  the  makers  of  idols,  he  says,  *'  They  lavish^ 
gold  out  of  the  bag,  and  wdgh  silver  in  the  balance  ** 
(xlvi.  6).  The  mention  of  a  bag  is,  however,  a 
very  in8u£5cient  reason  for  the  supposition  that  the 
gold  was  coined  money.  Rings  of  gold  may  have 
been  used  for  money  in  Palestine  as  early  as  this 
time,  since  they  had  been  long  previously  so  used 
in  Egypt;  but  the  passage  probably  refers  to  the 
people  of  Babykm,  who  may  have  had  uncoined 
money  in  both  metak  like  the  Egyptians.  A  still 
more  remarkable  passage  wouU  be  that  in  Ezekiel, 

which  (resenius  supposes  (Lex.  s.  v.  H^np)  to 
mention  brass  as  money,  were  there  any  sound 
reason  for  following  the  Vulg.  in  the  literal  render- 
ing of  7JJ[ntt?n3  ?I5?^n  !?-»  T^  efftuum  tat 
ce»  tuum^  instead  of  reading  "because  thy  fillhiness 
was  poured  out"  with  the  A.  V.  (xvi.  36).  The 
context  does  indeed  admit  the  idea  of  money,  but 
the  sense  of  the  passage  does  not  seem  to  do  so, 
whereas  the  other  transktion  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  it,  as  well  as  philologically  admissible  (see 
Gesen.  Lex.  1.  c. ).  Tlie  use  of  brass  money  at  this 
period  seems  unlikely,  as  it  was  of  later  introduction 
in  Greece  than  money  of  other  metals,  at  least  silver 
and  electrum :  it  has,  however,  been  supposed  that 
that  there  was  an  independent  copper  coinage  in 
further  Asia  before  the  introduction  of  silver  money 
by  the  Selcucida;  and  the  Greek  kings  of  Bac- 
triana. 

We  may  thus  sum  up  our  results  respecting  the 
money  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Scripture  written 
before  the  return  from  Babylon.  From  the  time 
of  Abraham  silver  money  appears  to  have  been  in 
general  use  in  Egypt  and  Canaan.  This  money 
was  weighed  when  its  value  had  to  be  determined, 
arid  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not  of  a 
settled  system  of  weights.  'Wliw  the  money  of 
Egypt  and  that  of  (Canaan  are  spoken  of  together 
in  the  account  of  Joseph's  administration  during 
the  famine,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  they  were 
of  the  same  kind ;  a  supposition  which  is  confirmed 
by  our  finding,  from  the  monuments,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians  used  uncoined  money  of  gold  and  of  silver. 
It  is  even  probable  that  the  form  in  both  cases  was 
simibr  or  the  same,  since  the  ring-money  of  Egypt 
resembles  the  ordinary  ring-money  of  the  Celts, 
among  whom  it  was  probably  first  introduced  by 
the  Phoenician  traders,  so  that  it  is  likely  that  this 
form  generally  prevailed  before  the  introduction  of 
coinage.  We  find  no  evidence  in  the  Bible  of  th^ 
use  of  coined  money  by  the  Jews  before  the  time 
of  Ezra,  when  other  eridence  equally  shows  that  it 
was  current  in  Palestine,  its  general  use  being  prob- 
ably a  very  recent  change.  This  first  notice  of 
coinage,  exactly  when  we  should  expect  it,  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  as  a  confirmation  of  the  usual 
opinion  as  to  the  dates  of  the  several  books  of  Scrip- 
ture founded  on  their  internal  evidence  and  the 
tesUmouy  of  ancient  writers ;  and  it  lends  no  sup- 
port to  those  theorists  who  attempt  to  show  that 
there  have  been  great  changes  in  the  text.  Minor 
confirmations  of  this  nature  will  be  found  in  the 
later  part  of  this  article. 

II.  CoiNKD  MoNKY.  1.  The  Pirincip(d  Mone- 
tary Syttetnt  of  Antiquity.  —  Some  notice  of  the 
principial  monetary  systems  of  antiquity,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  joint  evidence  of  the  coins  and  of 
ancient  writers,  is  necessary  to  render  the  next 
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ieetion  comprehensible  We  must  here  distinctly 
lay  down  what  we  mean  by  the  diflhviit  systems 
with  which  we  shall  compare  the  Hebrew  coinage, 
as  current  works  are  generally  very  vague  and  dis- 
cordant on  this  subject.  The  common  opinions 
respecting  the  standards  of  antiquity  have  been 
formed  ftt>m  a  study  of  the  statements  of  writers 
of  difiereut  age  and  authority,  and  without  a  due 
discrimination  between  weights  and  coins.  The 
coins,  instead  of  being  taken  as  the  basis  of  all 
hypotheses,  have  been  died  to  confirm  or  refute 
previous  theories,  and  thus  no  legitimate  inducUon 
has  been  formed  ih>m  their  study.  If  the  contrary 
method  is  adopted,  it  has  firstly  the  advantage  <k 
resting  upon  the  indisputable  authority  of  monu- 
ments which  have  not  been  tampered  with;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  of  an  essentially  inductive 
character.  The  result  simplifies  the  examination 
of  the  statements  of  ancient  writers,  by  showing 
that  they  speak  of  the  same  thing  by  difiierent  names 
on  account  of  a  change  which  the  coins  st  once 
explain,  aud  by  indicating  that  probably  at  least 
one  talent  was  only  a  weight,  not  used  for  coined 
money  unless  weighed  in  a  mass. 

The  enrliest  Greek  coins,  by  which  we  here  intend 
those  struck  in  the  age  before  the  Persian  War, 
are  of  three  talents  or  standards:  the  Attic,  the 
.£ginetan,  and  the  Macedonian  or  earlier  Phoe- 
nician. The  oldest  coins  of  Athens,  of  .£gina, 
and  of  Macedon  and  llirace,  we  should  select  as 
typical  respectively  of  these  standards;  obtaining 
as  the  weiglit  of  the  Attic  drachm  about  67*5  grains 
troy ;  of  the  jEgineton,  about  96 ;  and  of  the  Mace- 
donian, about  58  —  or  116,  if  its  drachm  be  what 
is  now  generally  held  to  be  the  didrachm.  The 
electnim  coinage  of  Asia  Minor  probably  affords 
examples  of  the  use  by  the  Greeks  of  a  fourth 
talent,  which  may  be  called  the  later  Phcenician, 
if  we  hokl  the  staters  to  have  been  tetradrachms, 
for  their  full  weight  is  about  248  grs. ;  but  it  is 
possible  Uiat  the  pure  gold  which  they  contain, 
about  186  grs.,  should  alone  be  taken  into  account, 
in  which  case  they  would  be  didrachms  on  the 
.£ginetan  standard.  Their  division  into  sixths 
(hectft)  may  he  urged  on  either  side.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  division  into  oboli  was  retained ; 
but  then  the  half  hccta  has  its  proper  name,  and 
is  not  called  an  obolus.  However  this  may  be,  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  found  at  Sordis,  which  we 
may  reasonably  assign  to  Croesus,  are  of  this  weight, 
and  may  be  taken  as  its  earliest  examples,  without 
of  course  proving  it  was  a  Greek  sj-stem.  They 
give  a  tetradrachm,  or  equivalent,  of  about  246 
groins,  and  a  drachm  of  61-5 :  but  neither  of  these 
coins  is  found  of  this  eoriy.  period.  Among  these 
systems  the  Attic  and  the  iCginetan  are  easily 
recognized  in  the  classical  writers;  and  the  Mace- 
donian is  probably  their  Alexandrian  talent  of  gold 
and  silver,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Alexan- 
drian talent  of  copper.  Respecting  the  two  Phce- 
nician  talents  there  is  some  difficulty.  The  Eubolc 
talent  of  the  writers  we  recognize  nowhere  in  the 
coinage.  It  is  useless  to  search  for  isolated  in- 
stances of  Eubolc  weight  in  Euboea  and  elsewhere, 
when  the  coinage  of  the  island  and  ancient  C(Hn8 
generally  ofTord  no  class  on  the  stated  Eubolc 
weight    It  is  still  more  imsound  to  force  an  agree- 
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ment  between  the  Macedonian  talent  oi  the  coim 
and  the  Eubolc  of  the  writers.  It  msj  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Eubolc  talent  was  never  used  for 
money;  and  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
king  of  Persia  received  his  gold  tribute  bj  this 
weight,  may  mean  no  more  than  thstl  it  was 
weighed  in  Eubolc  talents.  Or  perhaps  the  near- 
ness of  the  Eubolc  talent  to  the  Attic  caused  the 
coins  struck  on  the  two  standards  to  appiroximate 
in  their  weights;  as  the  Cretan  coins  on  the 
iEginetan  standard  were  eridently  bwered  in  weight 
by  the  influence  of  iht  Asiatic  ones  on  the  l^er 
Phoenician  standard. 

We  must  now  briefly  trace  the  history  of  these 
talents. 

(a.)  The  Attic  talent  was  from  a  very  early 
period  the  standard  of  Athens.  If  Solon  really 
reduced  the  weight,  we  have  no  money  of  the  dty 
of  the  older  currency.  Corinth  followed  the  same 
system;  and  its  use  was  difibsed  by  the  great 
influence  of  these  two  leading  cities.  In  Sicily 
and  Italy,  after,  in  the  case  of  ^e  former,  a  limited 
use  of  the  iEginetaii  talent,  the  Attic  wdght  be- 
came universal.  In  Greece  Proper  the  iEginetan 
talent,  to  the  north  the  Macedonian,  and  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Africa  the  kter  Phoenician,  were  long 
its  rivals,  until  Alexander  made  the  AtUc  standard 
universal  throughout  his  empfre,  and  Carthage 
alone  maintained  «n  independent  system.  After 
Alexander's  time  the  other  talents  were  partly 
restored,  but  the  Attic  always  remained  the  chief. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  ^>ed- 
mens  of  money  on  this  standard  to  the  time  of  the 
Roman  dominion  it  suflTered  a  great  depreciation, 
the  drachm  foiling  from  67-5  grains  to  about  65*5 
under  Alexander,  and  about  55  under  the  eariy 
Cfesars.  Its  later  depreciation  was  rather  by  adul- 
teration than  by  lessening  of  weight. 

(b.)  The  J£ginetan  talent  was  mainly  used  in 
Greece  Proper  and  the  islands,  and  seems  to  have 
been  annihilated  by  Alexander,  unless  indeed  aflei^ 
wards  restored  in  one  or  two  remote  towns,  as 
Leucos  in  Acomania,  or  by  the  general  issue  of  a 
coin  equally  assignable  to  it  or  Uie  Attic  standard 
as  a  heniidrachm  or  a  Utrobohn, 

(c.)  The  Macedonian  talent,  besides  being  used 
in  Macedon  and  in  some  Thracian  cities  before 
Alexander,  was  the  standard  of  the  great  Phoe- 
nician cities  under  Persian  rule,  and  was  allerwards 
restored  hi  most  of  them.  It  was  adopted  in 
£)g}-pt  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  also  mainly  used 
by  the  hiter  Sicilian  tyrants,  whose  money  we 
believe  imitates  that  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns. 
It  might  have  been  imagined  that  Ptolemy  did  not 
borrow  the  talent  of  Macedon,  but  strudi  money 
on  the  standard  of  Eg}-pt,  which  the  commerce  of 
that  country  might  have  spread  in  the  Meditei^ 
ranean  in  a  remote  age,  had  not  a  recent  disco^^eiy 
shown  that  the  Eg)'ptian  standard  of  weight  was 
much  heavier,  and  even  in  excess  of  the  .£ginetan 
drachm,  the  unit  being  above  140  grs.,  the  half 
of  which,  again,  is  greater  than  any  of  the  drachms 
of  the  other  three  standards.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  compared  with  any  of  them. 

(d.)  The  later  Phoenician  talent  was  always  used 
for  the  ofllcial  coinage  of  the  Persian  kings  and 
comroanders,o  and  after  the  earliest  period  was  very 


a  Mr.  Waddlngttm  has  shown  {Milanget  de  Numit- 
matique)  that  the  so-oaUed  coins  of  the  satraps  were 
never  Issued  excepting  when  these  goveraors  were  in 
wmmanrt  of  expeditions,  and  were  therefore  invested 


with  special  powers.  This  discovery  explains  the 
putting  to  death  of  Axyandes,  satrap  of  Kgypt,  $Bt 
striking  a  coinage  of  hia  own. 
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pnml  in  the  Pennn  anpire.  After  Alexuder,  it 
WM  ecareelj  nted  exoq>tizig  in  coast-towns  of  Asia 
r,  ai  Otfthage,  and  in  the  Phoenician  town  of 


Beqteeting  the  Roman  coinage  it  is  only  neces- 

mrj  here  to  state  that  the  origin  of  the  weights 

I   of  Its  gold  and  sil?er  money  is  undoubtedly  Greek, 

.  and  thai  the  denarins,  the  chief  coin  of  the  latter 

\  metaJ,  was  under  the  early  emperors  equivalent  to 

\^  Attic  drachm,  then  greatly  depreciated.     * 

V^  Coined  Money  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  —  The 

esriiest  distinct  mention  of  coins  in  the  Bible  is 

hdd  to  refer  to  the  Persian  money.     In.Exra  (ii. 

69,  TiiL  37)  and  Nehemiah  (ni.  70,  71, 72)  current 

gi^  coins  are  spoken  of  under  the  name  ^'^D?*]'?, 

V*^*?7H^  which  only  occurs  in  the  plural,  and  ap- 
pean'to  correspond  to  the  Greek  rrariip  Aapet- 
wis  or  Ao^uc^r,  the  Dane  of  numismatists.  Ilie 
renderings  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  xpvirovSf  »oU- 
4ms,  dradtma,  especially  the  first  and  second,  lend 
wdght  to  the  idea  that  this  was  the  staudard  gold 
eoin  at  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  this 
wonld  explain  the  use  of  the  same  name  in  the 
First  Book  of  Chronicles  (zxix.  7),  in  the  account 
of  the  offerings  of  David's  great  men  for  the  Tem- 
,  pfe,  where  it  wouU  be  employed  instead  of  shekel, 
^^  a  Greek  wodd  use  the  term  stater.  [See  Art. 
DAna] 


Obiw. :  King  of  Persia  to  the  right,  kneeling, 
bow  and  Javelin.    Rev.:  Irregular  inouso 


'The  Apocrypha  contains  the  earliest  distinct 
a&aidon  to  tlM  ccuning  of  Jewish  money,  where  it 
is  narrated,  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  that 
Antioehns  Til.  granted  to  Simon  the  Maccabee 
permiasioo  to  coin  money  with  his  own  stamp,  as 
well  as  other  privileges  (Kal  Mrpt^d  trot  votri<rai 
xiftfM  nio¥  ^SfUfffia  wj7  X'^p<f  vov,  zv.  6).  This 
was  in  the  fourth  year  of  Simon's  pontificate,  b.  c. 
140.  It  most  be  noted  that  Demetrius  11.  had  in 
the  first  year  of  Simon,  b.  c.  143,  made  a  most 
important  decree  granUng  fi-eedom  to  the  Jewish 
peofAe,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  dating  of  their 
contracts  and  covenants,  —  **ln  the  first  year  of 
SmoD  the  great  high-priest,  the  leader,  and  chief 
of  the  Jews*'  (xiU.  34-42),  a  form  which  Josephus 
gives  differently,  **ln  the  first  year  of  Simon, 
beoebctor  of  the  Jews,  and  ethnsjch  **  {AnL  xlii. 

The  eariiest  Jewish  coins  were  until  lately  con- 
ridcred  to  have  been  struck  by  Simon  on  receiving 
the  permisskm  of  Antiochus  YII.  They  may  be 
thus  described,  following  M.  de  Sauloy*s  arrange- 

aiLVXH. 

L  Hrrnr  Vpay,  <«Shdcel  of  l8rBeL*»    Vase, 

iboTOvUdiH  [Tear]l. 

'Bf  nunp  Oborn^y  *•  Jemsalon  the  holy.** 
I  bearii^  thrae  fwwers-    A» 
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2.  \pW7^  '♦Sn,  "Half-ehekeL"    Same  type 
and  data. 


15?  ntt7Tp  Dba7'n\  same  type.  M.  (Cot; 
B.  M. 

8.  btna?'*  bpa?,  «  shekel  of  Israel."  Same 
type,  above  which  3127  (3  n3t27},  »  Tear  2." 

'^  nW^'l'pn  U^bwrW     some  type.     M. 

4.  bpa^n'^Sn.  "Half-shekd."  Same  type 
and  date. 

15?  rwiipn  n'»btt?'n\  same  tj^.  m. 


6.  b«-)t&'»  ^pW,  «  Shekel  of  Israel."     Same 

type,  above  which  ^U?  (3  n3tt?),  "Year  3." 

ly  nt&npn  D'»ba7')-)\  same  type.  A. 
(Cut)  B.  M. 

COPPEB- 

1.  n*n  yn-1«  mXD,  «Tear  four:  Half" 
A  fhiit,  between  two  tlieaves  T 

^  P'»S  nbbdb,  "Of  the  redemption  of 
Zion."     P^dm-tree  between  two  ^sil*e^  f    JR, 


2.  l^'^m  y3-)«  n^W,  "  Year  four:  Quarter.* 
Two  s&eavetf 

Jf  IVS  nbtClb,  "Of  the  redemption  of 
Zion.**  A  firuit.  JR,  (Cut)  l£r.  Wlgan*s  col- 
lection. 


8.  Vy^  rD07,  "Year  fkwr.** 
tween  two  fruits? 


A  dL«/b*> 
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ISf  P'*2   ribwab,  ««0f  the  ndempUon  of 
ZioD.*'    Yaae.    M,    (Cat)  Wigui. 


Hie  ftvenge  weight  of  the  silver  coins  is  about 
50)  p.«n.  toy  for  th.  O^^  110  for  th. 

hair-8hekeL«  The  nmiie,  torn  ^\l^j  shows  that 
the  shekel  was  the  Jewish  stater.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  standard  weight  of  the  shekel,  whichf 
be  it  remembered,  was  a  weight  as  well  as  a  coin, 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  other  weights  used  by 
the  Hebrews,  bekmgs  to  another  article  [Wkights 
AND  Measures]  :  here  we  have  only  to  consider 
its  rdation  to  the  difibrent  talents  of  antiquity. 
The  shekel  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  tetra- 
drachm  or  didrachm  of  the  earlier  Phoenician  talent 
in  use  in  the  cities  of  Phoenicia  under  Persian 
rule,  and  after  Alexander's  time  at  Tyre,  Sidon, 
and  Berytus,  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  LXX.  by  didrachm,  a  rendering 
which  has  occasioned  great  difficulty  to  numis- 
matists. Col.  Leake  suggested,  but  did  not  adopt, 
what  we  have  no  doubt  is  the  true  expbmation. 
After  speaking  of  the  shekel  as  probably  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Hebrew  unit  of  weight,  he  adds:  "  This 
weight  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Egyptian  unit  of  weight,  for  we  learn  ftxnn  Hora- 
poUo  that  the  Movds,  or  unit,  which  they  held  to 
be  the  basis  of  all  numeration,  was  equal  to  two 
drachmn;  and  Zlipav/JM^  is  employed  synony- 
mously with  o-IkXos  ror  Uie  Hebrew  word  shekel 
by  the  Greek  Septuagint;  consequently,  the  shekel 
and  the  didrachmon  were  of  the  same  weight  I 
am  aware  that  some  learned  commentators  are 
of  opinion  that  the  translators  here  meant  a  di- 
drachmon of  the  Graeco-Egyptian  scale,  which 
weighed  about  110  grains;  but  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  Zl9paxf">t^  should  have  been  thus  employed 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet,  at  a  time  when 
the  Ptolemaic  scale  was  yet  of  recent  origin  [in 
Egypt],  the  word  didrachmon  on  the  other  hand, 
having  for  ages  been  applied  to  a  silver  money,  of 
about  130  grains,  in  the  currency  of  all  cities  which 
follow  the  Attic  or  Corinthian  standard,  as  well  as 
in  the  silver  money  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
[most  of  J  his  successors.  In  all  these  currencies, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  Lydia  and  Persia,  the  stater 
*  was  an  Attic  didrachmon,  or,  at  least,  with  no 
greater  difference  of  standard  than  occurs  among 
modem  nations  using  a  denomination  ctf  weight  or 
measure  common  to  all;  and  hence  the  wc^  H- 
^paxiMP  was  at  length  employed  as  a  measure  of 
veight,  without  any  reference  to  its  origin  in  the 
AtUie  drachma.  Thus  we  find  the  drachma  of  gold 
described  as  equivalent  to  ten  didrachma,  and  the 
Salf-ahekel  of  the  Pentateuch,  translated  by  the 
Septuagint  rl  Ijfuw  rov  Mpdx/iw*  l^^^n  can 
be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Attic,  and  not 
the  Grsco-Egyptian  didrachmon,  was  intended  by 


«  Coins  are  not  always  ezaot  In  nlaliTe  weight:  In 
tarn  modem  eoinafis  the  smaller  coins  are  tntontlon- 
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He  goes  on  to  coqjeetore  that  Mooei 
adopted  the  Egyptian  unit,  and  io  state  the  im- 
poiianoe  of  distinguishing  between  the  Moaaie 
weight  and  the  extant  Jewish  shekel.  "It  ap- 
pears,** he  continues,  "  that  the  half-shekel  of  ran- 
som had,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  been  copveite4 
into  the  payment  of  a  didrachmon  to  the  Temple; 
and  two  of  these  didrachma  formed  a  stater  of  the 
Jewish  currency.  This  stater  was  eridently  the 
extant  *  Shekel  Israel,*  which  was  a  tctndrachmoo 
of  the  Ptolemaic  scale,  though  generally  below  the 
standard  weight,  like  most  of  the  extant  speeimeni 
of  the  Ptolemies;  the  didnchmoo  paid  to  the 
Temple  was,  therefore,  of  the  same  monetary  scaSe. 
Thus  the  duty  to  the  Temple  was  converted  from 
the  half  of  an  Attic  to  the  whole  of  a  Ptolemaic 
didrachmon,  and  the  tax  was  nominally  raised  in 
the  proportion  of  about  105  to  65;  but  probably 
the  value  of  silver  had  Men  as  much  in  the  two 
preceding  centuries.  It  was  natural  that  the  Jew*, 
when  they  began  to  strike  money,  should  have 
revived  the  old  name  shekel,  and  applied  it  to  their 
stater,  or  principal  coin ;  and  equally  ao,  that  they 
shouki  have  adopted  the  scale  of  the  neighboring 
opulent  and  powerful  kingdom,  the  money  of  whidi 
they  must  have  kmg  been  in  the  habit  of  employ- 
ing. The  inscription  on  the  oohi  appears  to  have 
been  expressly  intended  to  distinguish  the  mone- 
tary shekel  or  stater  fhnn  the  Shekel  ha-Kodcsh, 
or  Shekel  of  the  Sanctuary.*'  Appendix  to  Nm^ 
mumata  ffeUenica,  pp.  2,  3. 

The  great  point  here  gained  is  that  the  Egyptian 
unit  was  a  didrachm*  a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  of  an  Egypiui  weight  not  gi«atly  ex- 
ceeding the  Attic  didrachm.  The  conjecture,  how- 
ever, that  the  LXX.  intend  the  Attic  weight  is 
forced,  and  leads  to  this  double  dilemma,  the  sup- 
position that  the  didrachm  of  the  IJCX.  is  a  shekel 
and  that  of  the  N.  T.  half  a  stater,  whieh  is  the 
same  as  half  a  shekel,  and  that  the  tribute  was 
greatly  raised,  whereas  there  is  no  eridence  that  in 
the  N.  T.  the  term  didrachm  is  not  used  in  exaetly 
the  same  sense  as  in  the  IJCX.  The  natural  ec- 
planation  seems  to  us  to  be  that  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  adopted  for  the  shekel  the  term  didrachm  m 
the  common  name  of  the  coin  corresponding  in 
weight  to  it,  and  that  it  thus  became  in  Hebra- 
istic Greek  the  equivalent  of  shekel  There  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  a  difference  in  use  in  the 
LXX.  and  N.  T.,  more  especially  as  there  happen 
to  have  been  few,  if  any,  didrachma  current  in  Pal- 
estine in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  a  fiu:t  which  gives 
great  significance  to  the  finding  of  the  stater  in  the 
fish  by  St.  Peter,  showing  the  minute  accuracy  of 
the  Evangelist.  The  Ptolenudc  weight,  not  being 
Egyptian  but  Phoenician,  chanced  to  agree  with 
the  Hebrew,  which  was  probably  derived  fh>m  the 
same  source,  the  primitive  system  of  Palestine,  and 
perhaps  of  Babyk>n  also.  —  Respecting  the  weights 
of  the  copper  coins  we  cannot  as  yet  ^eak  with 
any  confidence. 

The  hhtie  of  the  sOver  coins  above  deacribed  is 
so  different  fW>m  that  of  any  other  ancient  money, 
that  it  is  extremely  hard  to  base  any  aignment  on 
it  akme,  and  the  cases  of  other  special  daseea,  as 
the  ancient  money  of  Cyprus,  show  the  danger  of 
such  reasoning.  Some  have  been  disposed  to  con- 
sider that  it  proves  that  these  coins  cannot  be  later 
than  the  time  of  Nebeniiah,  others  wiU  not  i 


ally  heavier  than  ttisy  would  be  If  ezaet  Orlslow  if 
the  larger. 
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it  to  be  kt«r  than  Alexander*!  time,  while  aome 
■tiO  bold  that  it  ia  not  too  archaic  for  the  Maoca- 
bean  period.  Against  i(a  being  aadgned  to  the 
earlier  dates  we  maj  remark  that  the  forms  are  too 
esafct,  and  that  apart  from  style,  which  we  do  not 
exdode  in  considering  &bric,  the  mere  mechanical 
work  is  like  that  of  the  coins  of  Phcenician  towns 
struck  under  the  Seleudde.  The  decisive  evidence, 
however,  is  to  be  found  by  a  comparison  of  the 
copper  coins  which  cannot  be  doubted  to  complete 
the  series.  These,  though  in  some  cases  of  a  sim- 
ilar style  to  the  sUver  coins,  are  generally  for  more 
like  the  undoubted  pieces  of  the  Haecabees. 

The  inscriptions  of  these  coins,  and  all  the  other 
Hebrew  inscriptions  of  Jewish  coins,  are  in  a  char- 
acter of  which  there  are  few  other  examples.  As 
Gesenius  has  observed  {Gram,  §  6),  it  bears  a 
strong  resembbnce  to  the  Samaritan  and  Phoeni- 
cian, and  we  may  add  to  the  Anunean  of  cohis, 
which  must  be  carefully  disUnguished  from  the 
Aranuean  of  the  papyri  found  in  f^^t^  The  use 
of  this  character  does  not  afibrd  any  positive  e\-i- 
denee  as  to  age;  but  it  is  important  to  notice  that, 
although  it  is  found  upon  the  Maccabean  coins, 
there  is  no  paleogrsphic  reason  why  the  pieces  of 
donbtftil  time  bearing  it  should  not  be  as  early  as 
the  Persian  period. 

The  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  does  not  ofibr 
matter  for  controveny.  Ilieir  nature  would  indi- 
cate a  period  of  Jewish  freedom  fit>m  Greek  influ- 
ence as  well  as  independence,  and  the  use  of  an 
en  dating  ftxmi  its  commencement.  The  form  used 
on  the  copper  coins  deariy  shows  the  second  and 
third  points.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  dating 
is  by  the  sabbatical  or  jubilee  year,  since  the  re- 
demption of  Zlon  is  porticularixed.  These  are  sep- 
arated fttnn  the  known  llaocabean  and  bter  coins 
by  the  absence  of  Hellenism,  and  connected  with 
them  by  the  want  of  perfect  uniformity  in  their  in- 
scriptkma,  a  point  indicative  of  a  time  of  national 
decay  like  that  which  foUowed  the  domhiion  of  the 
sarfier  Ifarfahfw.    Here  it  may  be  remarked  that 

the  idea  of  Cavedoni,  that  the  form  U^bwrH^ 

sapceeding  in  the  second  year  to  D  vt27T1**,  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  dual,  because  in  that  year  (aooord- 
faag  to  his  view  of  the  age  of  the  coins)  the  fortress 
of  Swn  was  taken  from  the  Syrians  {Num.  BibL 
p.  83),  notwithstandmg  its  ingenuity  must,  as  De 
Sanlcj  has  aheady  said,  be  considered  untenable. 

The  oU  expbnation  of  the  meaning  of  the  types 
of  the  shekels  and  half-shekels,  that  they  represent 
the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded, 
sssms  to  us  remarkably  consistent  with  the  inscrip- 
tions and  with  what  we  should  expect.  Cavedoni 
has  snggefted,  however,  that  the  one  type  is  simply 
a  vase  of  the  Temple,  and  the  other  a  Hly,  arguing 
against  the  oU  explanation  of  the  former  that  the 
pot  of  manna  had  a  cover,  which  this  vase  has  not. 
But  it  may  be  replied,  that  perhaps  this  vase  had 
a  flat  cover,  that  on  kter  coins  a  vase  is  represented 
koth  with  and  without  a  cover,  and  that  the  di£kr- 
sot  forms  given  to  the  vase  which  b  so  constant  on 
the  Jewish  eofais  seem  to  bidicate  that  it  is  a  rep- 
•eseotation  of  something  like  the  pot  of  manna  lost 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jerusalem,  and  of 
which  there  was  therefore  only  a  traditional  reool- 
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•  8ss  Mr.  Wiaddfaigtoo's  paper  on  the  so^allsd  i 
lap  ceias  {BUkuigu  dt  Nmnitmatiqm). 


Respecting  the  exact  meaning  of  the  types  of  the 
copper,  save  the  vase,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  prob- 
able conjecture.  They  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  a  reference  to  the  great  festivals  of  ths 
Jewish  year,  which  were  connected  with  thanks- 
giving for  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  But  it  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  suggested  that  they  merely  in- 
dicate the  products  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  fertility 
of  which  is  so  prominently  brought  forward  in  the 
Scriptures.  With  this  idea  the  representation  of 
the  vine-leaf  and  bunch  of  grapes  upon  the  later 
coins  wouU  seem  to  tally;  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  fower  portion  of  a  series  generally 
shows  a  departure  or  diveixenoe  from  the  higher  in 
the  intention  of  its  types,  so  as  to  be  an  unsafe 
guide  in  interpretation. 

Upon  the  copper  coins  we  have  especially  to  ob- 
serve, as  already  hinted,  that  they  form  an  impor- 
tant guide  in  judging  of  the  age  of  the  silver. 
That  they  really  b^ng  to  the  same  time  is  not  to 
be  doubted.  Everything  but  the  style  proves  this. 
Their  issue  in  the  4th  year,  after  the  silver  cease 
in  the  8d  year,  their  types  and  inscriptions,  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  The  style  is  reniarkably  dif- 
ferent, and  we  have  selected  two  specimens  for  en- 
graving, which  afibrd  examples  of  their  diversity. 
We  venture  to  think  that  the  dififerenoe  between 
the  silver  coins  engraved,  and  the  small  copper 
coin,  which  most  neariy  resembles  them  in  the 
form  of  the  letters,  is  almost  as  great  as  that  be- 
tween the  laige  copper  one  and  the  copper  pieces 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  The  small  copper  coin,  be  it 
remembered,  more'  nearly  resembles  the  silver  money 
than  does  the  large  one. 

From  this  inquiry  we  may  lay  down  the  follow-, 
ing  particulars  as  a  basis  for  the  attribution  of  thu  ^ 
dus.  1.  The  shekels,  half-shekels,  and  oorrespond- 
h)g  copper  cobis,  nuiy  be  on  the  evidence  of  fobric 
and  inscriptions  of  any  age  from  Alexander's  time 
until  the  earlier  period  of  the  Maccabees.  2.  They 
must  bebng  to  a  time  of  independence,  and  one  at 
which  Greek  influence  was  excluded.  8.  They  date 
from  an  era  of  Jewish  independence. 

M.  de  Sauloy,  struck  by  the  ancient  appearance 
of  the  silver  coins,  and  disregarding  the  diflbrence 
in  style  of  the  copper,  has  cor^tured  that  the 
whole  class  was  struck  at  some  eariy  period  of 
prosperity.  He  fixes  upon  the  pontificate  of  Jad- 
dua,  and  supposes  them  to  have  been  first  issued 
when  Alexander  granted  great  privileges  to  the 
Jews.  If  it  be  admitted  that  this  was  an  occasion 
fix>m  which  an  era  might  be  reckoned,  there  is  a 
serious  difficulty  in  the  style  of  the  copper  coins, 
and  those  who  have  practically  studied  the  subject 
of  the  fobric  of  coins  will  admit  that,  though  archaic 
style  may  be  long  preserved,  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take as  to  late  style,  the  earlier  limits  of  which  are 
(ar  more  rigorously  fixed  than  the  later  limits  ef 
archaic  styte.  But  there  is  another  difficulty  of 
even  a  graver  nature.  Alexander,  who  was  essen- 
tially a  practical  genius,  suppressed  all  the  varying 
weights  of  money  in  his  empire  excepting  the  At- 
tic, whkh  he  madethe  lawftd  standard.  PhiUphad 
struck  his  goM  on  the  Attic  weight,  his  sih-er  on 
the  Macedonian.  Alexander  even  changed  his  native 
currency  in  carrying  out  this  great  commercial  re- 
form, of  whk^  the  importance  has  never  been  reeog- 
nixed.  Is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  aUowed  a 
new  currency  to  have  been  issued  by  Jaddua  on  a 
system  difibrent  ftt>m  the  Attic?  If  it  be  urged 
that  this  was  a  sacred  coinage  for  the  tribute,  and 
that  therefore  an  exception  may  have  been  roade^ 
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a  muit  be  reodlectod  that  an  ezoen  of  weight 
would  not  have  been  so  serious  a  matter  as  a  defl- 
dencjr,  and  besides  that  it  is  bj  no  means  clear  that 
the  shekels  follow  a  Jewish  weight  On  these 
grounds,  therefmrei  we  feel  bound  to  r^ect  M.  de 
Sauley's  theory. 

The  basis  we  have  laid  down  is  in  entire  aecord- 
ance  with  the  old  theory,  that  this  eUiss  of  coins 
was  issued  by  Simon  the  ICaocabee.  M.  de  Saulcy 
would,  however,  uige  against  our  conclusion  the 
circumstance  that  he  has  attributed  small  copper 
coins,  all  of  one  and  the  same  ckss,  to  Judas  the 
Macotbee,  Jonathan,  and  John  Hyrcanus,  and  that 
the  very  dissimikur  coins  hitherto  attributed  to 
Simon  must  therefore  be  of  another  period.  If 
these  attributions  be  correct,  his  deduction  is  per- 
Ibetly  sound,  but  the  circumstance  that  Simon 
alone  is  unrepresented  in  the  series,  whereas  we 
have  most  reason  to  look  for  coins  of  him,  is  ex- 
tremely suspicious.  We  shall,  however,  show  in 
discussing  this  class,  that  we  have  discovered  evi- 
dence which  seems  to  us  sufSdent  to  induce  ui  to 
abandon  M.  de  Saulcy*s  classification  of  copper 
coins  to  Judas  and  Jonathan,  and  to  commence 
the  series  with  those  of  John  Hyrcanus.  For  the 
present  therefore  we  adhere  to  the  old  attribution 
of  the  shekels,  half-shekels,  and  similar  copper 
coins,  to  Simon  the  Maocabee. 

We  now  give  a  list  of  all  the  principal  copper 
coins  of  a  later  date  than  those  of  the  cb^s  de- 
scribed above  and  anterior  to  Herod,  according  to 
M.  de  Sauloy's  arrangement. 

COFFER  C01X8. 

1.  Juda$  Maceabtms, 


,  Tim 

Within  a  wreath  of  olive  t 


<*  Judah, 

the  illustrious  priest, 

and  friend  of  the  Jews." 


"Bjf,  Two  comua  copin  united,  within  which  a 
pomegranate.    JR.    W. 

2.  JcnaUuuL 


Dim 
HDmn 


((Jonathan 

the  bigh-priest, 

fliendoftheJews." 


Within  a  wreath  of  oUve  t 
Bf.  Thesame.    JL    W. 


I^.  The 


J5.    W. 
8.  Simom. 
(Wanting.) 
4.  John  Hjfreaam. 


((John 
the  hlgh-prieat, 
and  ftknd  of  the  Jews  " 


A 

pmm 
2n]nD77 

Within  a  wreath  of  0^  f 
B/.  Two  comua  copls,  within  whieh 
granate.    M.     "" 


mn"* 
inpni3 
mbTin 

on* 

Bf.  The  same.    JR.    W. 

5.  Juda^-Arittolmhii  tmd  Jmiiffomm, 

lOYAA  .  . 
BA2IA? 
A1 

Within  a  crown. 

Bf.  Two  comua  copise,  within  iriiieh  a 
gnnaie. 

Simikr  coins. 

7.  Alexander  Jtttmenu, 


(A.)  BASIAEA or  (BASIAEOa 

AAEBANAPOT).    Anchor. 

Bf.  ibnn  '\rM\  «« Jonathan  tlMkii«;'* 
witiiin  tiia  qwkes  of  a  wheel    A,    W. 
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(a)  AS AEKANAPO.     Anchor. 

B/.  ^b^^  }n  .  .  .  ^ ;  within  the  ipokeB 
■fa  wheel.    JL     W. 
(a)  BASIAEOS  AAEEANAPOT.     Anchor. 

ibrn    ]n3in%     » Jonathan    the    king." 
nover. 

The  tjpea  of  this  hut  coin  reiemble  those  of  one 
ofAntioehos  VII. 

(D.)  BA2IAEA2  AAEBANA  .  .  .  Anchor. 

f^.  Star. 

Alexandra. 

BAXIAIS  AAEKANA.     Anchor. 

'Bjf.  Star:  within  the  rajs  near^-efflMed  Hebrew 
hiKripiaofi. 

Bjfretmm  (no  coins). 

Aritlc^ulus  (no  coins). 

Hyrcamm  restored  (no  coins). 

Wgnrchy  (no  coins). 

Angtotmiug  and  Alexander  (no  coins). 

Ihfreamm  again  restored  (no  oohii). 
Awiigomm. 


, .  iroNor  (BAaiAEna  ANnroNox) 

1  a  crown. 

V \-ina  (bian  ^hdh  n^rino?) 

-Ifattathklithehigbiiriest'*?    M,    W. 

TVs  anangement  is  certainly  the  most  satisbc- 
tsrythai  has  been  yet  proposed,  bat  it  presents 
SMJsus  difienlties.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is 
the  sbeenee  of  eoins  of  Simon,  for  whose  money  we 
hate  iMte  reaeon  to  kx>k  than  for  that  of  any  other 
JeaUli  nder.  M.  de  Sa«ky*s  suggestion  that  we 
BHj  aone  day  find  his  coins  is  a  scarcely  satisfao- 
lory  answer,  for  this  would  imply  that  he  struck 
nrj  km  eofais,  whereas  all  the  other  princes  in  the 
Bit,  Jadas  only  excepted,  struck  many,  judging 
tarn  those  found.  That  Judas  should  have  struck 
bat  fsw  eoins  is  eztiemely  probable  ftom  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  eosntry  during  his  rule;  but 
the  prospereiw  government  of  Simon  seems  to  re- 
qnirs  a  large  iarae  of  money.  A  seeond  diflSculty 
is  that  the  series  of  small  copper  coins,  having  the 
suae,  or  eisentially  the  same,  revene-type,  com- 
BMooes  with  Jodae,  and  shootd  rather  commence 
with  SoDoo.  A  third  diifieulty  b  that  Judas  bears 
the  title  of  priest,  and  probably  of  high-priest,  for 

the  wttd  ViVa  li  ostzBmsly  doohtflil,  •ad  the 
lit 


extraordinary  variations  and  blunders  in  the  fn- 
seriptfons  of  these  copper  coins  make  it  more  prob- 
able that  v1T2l  is  the  term,  whereas  it  is  extremely 

doubtful  that  he  took  the  office  of  high-priest,  h 
is,  however,  just  possible  t-hat  he  may  have  taken 
an  inferior  title,  while  acting  as  high-priest  during 
the  lifetime  of  Alcimus.  Thiese  objectbns  are,  bow- 
ever,  all  trifling  in  comparison  with  one  that  seenu 
never  to  have  struck  any  inquirer.  These  smaL* 
copper  coins  have  for  the  main  part  of  their  reverse- 
type  a  Greek  symbol,  the  united  comua  copies,  and 
they  therefore  distinctly  befong  to  a  period  of  Greek 
influence.  Is  it  possible  that  Judas  the  Maccabee, 
the  restorer  of  the  Jewish  a'orship,  and  the  sworn 
enemy  of  all  heathen  customs,  could  have  struck 
money  with  a  type  derived  from  the  heathen,  and 
used  by  at  least  one  of  the  hated  fiunily  that  then 
oppressed  Israel,  a  type  connected  with  idolatry, 
and  to  a  Jew  as  forbidden  as  any  other  of  the  rep- 
resentations on  the  coins  of  the  Clentiles  ?  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  is  an  impossibility,  and  that  the  use 
of  such  a  type  points  to  the  time  when  prosperity 
had  corruptod  the  ruling  fitmily  and  Greek  usages 
once  more  were  powerful  in  their  influence.  This 
period  may  be  considered  to  commence  in  the  rule 
of  John  Hyrcanus,  whose  adoptkm  of  foreign  cus- 
toms is  evident  in  the  naming  of  his  sons  far  more 
than  in  the  policy  he  followed.  If  we  examine  the 
whole  series,  the  coini  bearing  the  name  of  **  John 
the  high-priest"  are  the  best  in  executbn,  and 
therefore  have  some  daim  to  be  considered  the 
earliest. 

It  b  important  to  endeavor  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  type  which  we  are  discussing.  The  two 
oomoa  copisB  first  ooeur  on  the  Egyptian  coins, 
and  indicate  two  sovereigns.  In  the  money  of  the 
Sekueidse  the  type  probably  originated  at  a  mar- 
riage with  an  Egyptian  princess.  The  comua 
oopisB,  as  represented  on  tfaie  Jewbh  coins,  are  first 
found,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  on  a  coin  of  Alex- 
ander 11.  Zebina  (n.  c.  128-1 2i),  who,  be  it  rec- 
ollected, was  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon.  llie 
type  occurs,  however,  in  a  difierent  form  on  the 
unique  tetradrachm  of  Cleopatra,  ruUng  afone,  in 
the  Britbh  Museum,  but  it  may  have  been  adopted 
on  her  marriage  with  Alexander  I-  Bolas  (n.  c. 
150).  Yet  even  this  earlier  date  b  after  tiM  rale 
of  Judas  (B.  c  167-161),  and  in  the  mMst  of  that 
of  Jonathan ;  and  Alexander  Zebina  was  contem- 
porary with  John  Hyrcanus.  We  have  seen  that 
Alexander  Janneus  (o.  c.  105-78)  seems  to  have 
foUowed  a  type  of  AntkMshus  VII.  Sidetes,  of  which 
there  are  coins  dated  b.  g.  132-1;{1. 

Thus  far  there  b  high  probability  that  M.  de 
Saulcy^s  attributions  before  John  Hyrcanus  are  ex- 
tremely doubtful  Thb  probability  has  been  almost 
changed  to  certainty  by  a  discovery  the  writer  has 
recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  make.  The  acute 
Barth^lemy  mentfons  a  coin  of  **  Jonathan  the 
high-priest,"  on  which  he  peraeived  tivces  of  the 
words  BASIAEIU  AAEBANAPOT,  snd  he  ao- 
cordin^ly  conjectures  that  these  coins  are  of  the 
same  cUss  as  the  bilingual  ones  of  Alexander  Jan- 
nieus,  holding  them  both  to  be  of  Jonathan,  and 
the  latter  to  mark  the  ckne  alliance  between  tha^ 
ruler  and  Alexander  I.  Dabs.  An  examination  o> 
the  money  of  Jonathan  the  high-priest  has  led  as 
to  the  discovery  that  many  of  hb  coins  are  restrock, 
that  some  of  these  rsstrnck  coins  exhibit  traces  of ' 
Gntk  inscriptions,  showing  the  original  pieces  to 
be  pcobiOtliy  of  the  eb«  attributed  to  Abxander 
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Juinttus  by  H.  de  Saoley,  and  that  one  of  iho 
htter  distinctly  bears  tlie  letters  ANAL  T  [AAEB- 
ANAPOT]*  'Hie  two  impressions  of  restruck  coins 
are  in  general  of  closely  consecutive  dates,  the  ob- 
ject of  restriklng  having  usually  been  to  destroy  an 
obnoxious  coinage.  I'hat  this  was  tb«  motive  in 
the  present  instance  appears  ftom  the  lai|;e  number 
of  restruck  coins  among  those  with  the  name  of 
Jonathan  the  high-priest,  whereas  we  know  of  no 
other  restruck  Jewish  corns,  and  from  the  change 
in  the  style  from  Jonathan  the  king  to  Jonathan 
the  high-priest 

Under  these  drcumstanoes  but  two  attributions 
of  the  bilingual  coins,  upon  which  everything  de- 
pends, can  be  entertained,  eitho'  that  they  are  of 
Jonathan  the  Maccabee  in  alliance  with  Alezander 
I.  Bttlas,  or  that  they  are  of  Alexander  Janna^us; 
the. Jewish  prince  having,  in  either  case,  changed 
his  coinage.  We  learn  ftom  the  case  of  Antigonus 
that  double  names  were  not  unknown  in  the  fomily 
of  the  Maccabees.  To  the  former  attribution  tliere 
are  the  Mowing  oI^|ections.  1.  On  the  bilingual 
coins  tlie  title  Jonathan  the  king  corresponds  to 
Alexander  the  king,  implying  that  the  same  prince 
is  intended,  or  two  princes  of  equal  rank.  2.  Al- 
though Alexander  I.  Balas  sent  presents  of  a  royal 
character  to  Jonathan,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
the  Jewish  prince  would  have  taken  the  regal  title, 
or  that  the  king  of  Syria  wouM  have  actually 
granted  it  3.  The  Greek  odns  of  Jewish  fabric 
with  the  inscription  Alexander  the  king,  would 
have  to  be  assigned  to  the  Syrian  Alexander  I., 
instead  of  the  Jewish  king  of  the  same  name.  4.  It 
would  be  nKMt  strange  if  Jonathan  should  have  first 
struck  coins  with  Alexander  I.,  and  then  cancelled 
that  coinage  and  issued  a  fresh  Hebrew  coinage  of 
his  own  and  Greek  of  the  Syrian  king,  the  whole 
series  moreover,  excepting  those  with  only  the  He- 
brew inscription,  baring  been  issued  within  the 
years  d.  c.  163-146,  eight  out  of  the  nineteen  of 
Jonathan*s  rule.  5.  The  reign  of  Alexander  Jan- 
nseus  would  be  unrepresented  in  the  coinage.  To 
the  second  attribution  there  is  this  objection,  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  Alexander  Jannaeus  would  have 
changed  the  title  of  king  for  that  of  high-priest; 
but  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  his  quarrel  with 
the  Pharisees  with  reference  to  his  performing  the 
duties  of  the  hitter  oflSce,  the  turning-point  of  his 
reign,  might  have  made  him  abandon  the  recent 
kingly  title  and  recur  to  the  sacerdotal,  aheady 
used  on  his  father's  coins,  for  the  Hebrew  currency, 
while  probably  still  issuuig  a  Greek  coinage  with 
the  r^gal  title.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  we 
maintain  Bayer's  opinion  that  the  Jewish  coinage 
begins  with  Simon,  we  transfer  the  coins  of  Jona- 
than the  high-priest  to  Alexander  Jannssus,  and 
propose  the  folfewing  arrangement  of  the  known 
money  of  the  princes  of  the  period  we  have  been 
just  considering. 

John  Uyrcamts,  B.  c.  135-106. 

Copper  coins,  with  Hebrew  inscription,  «  John 
the  high-priest ;  **  on  some  A,  marking  alliance  with 
AnUochus  VH.  Sidetes. 

Arittobulut  and  Antigonm^  b.  c.  106-105. 
(Probable  Attribution.) 

Copper  coins,  with  Hebrew  inscription,  "  Judah 
the  htffh{'i)  priest;**  copper  coins  with  Greek  in- 
fcription,  **  Judah,  the  king,**  and  A.  (or  Antigonus  ? 
M.  de  Sauky  supposes  that  Aristobulus  bore  the  He- 
brew name  Judah,  and  there  is  certainly  some  prob- 
ibility  in  the  OQq{eeture,  though  the  da«ifioatioa 
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of  these  coins  cannot  be  regarded  at  man  tins 
tentative. 

Alexander  Janmsus,  b.  c.  105-78. 

First  coinage:  copper  coins  with  bilingual  In- 
scriptions—Greek, '* Alexander  the  king;'*  He- 
brew, **  Jonathan  the  king.** 

Second  coinage:  copper  coins  with  Hebrew  in- 
scription, "  Jonathan  the  high-priest;  **  and  copper 
coins  with  Gredc  inscription,  "■  Alexander  tiw  kin^.** 
(The  assigning  of  these  latter  two  to  the  same  luler 
is  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  Hebrew  coins  of 
Judah  the  high-priest,'*  and  Greek  ones  of  »  Judaa 
the  kmg,**  which  there  is  good  reason  to  attribute 
to  one  and  the  same  person.) 

Alexandra,  B.  c.  78-69. 

The  coin  assigned  to  Alexandra  by  M.  de  Sonlej 
may  be  of  this  sovereign,  but  those  of  Alexander 
are  so  frequently  blundered  that  we  are  not  certain 
that  it  was  not  struck  by  him. 

Hyrcanm,  b.  c.  69-66  (no  coins). 

ArxMUibubu,  B.  c.  66-63  (no  coins). 

Hyrenma  restored,  b.  c.  63-57*  (no  coins). 

Oligarchy,  B.  c.  67-47  (no  coins). 

Ariitobulut  and  Alexander,  B.  a  49  (no  eobmy, 

Uyrcanui  again  B.  c  47-40  (no  coins). 

Antigonw,  B.  c  40-37.  Copper  corns,  with  bi- 
lingual inscriptions. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  whole  period  omep- 
resented  in  our  dassification  is  no  more  than  twen- 
ty-nine years,  only  two  years  in  excess  of  the  length 
(^  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannaeos,  that  it  was  a 
very  troubk>us  time,  and  that  Hyrcanua,  whose  rule 
occupied  more  than  half  the  period,  was  so  weak  a 
man  that  it  is  extremely  likely  that  he  woold  have 
neglected  to  issue  a  coinage.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  doubtfUl  small  pieces  are  of  this  unrep- 
resented tinne,  but  at  present  we  eannot  even  oon- 
jecturally  attribute  any. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  In  detail  the 
money  of  the  time  commencing  with  the  reign  of 
Herod  and  closing  mider  Hadrian.  We  must, 
however,  speak  of  the  coinage  generally,  of  thi 
references  to  it  in  the  N.  T.,  uid  of  two  important 
cUsses  —  the  money  attributed  to  the  reroH  pre^ 
ceding  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  of  the  fiunoos 
Barkokab. 

l*he  money  of  Herod  is  abundant,  but  of  inferior 
interest  to  the  earlier  coinage,  horn  its  f^eDcraBy 
having  a  thoroughly  Greek  character.  It  is  of 
copper  only,  and  seems  to  be  of  three  denomina- 
tions, the  smallest  being  apparently  a  piece  of  brus 
{xtt^ovs\  the  next  lurger  its  double  (S(x>A- 
Kor),  and  the  largest  its  triple  (rpix>A«of )»  ae  IL 
de  Saulcy  has  ingeniously  suggested.  The  smslkst 
is  the  commonest,  and  appears  to  be  the  &rthing 
of  the  N.  T.  The  coin  engraved  bdow  is  of  the 
smallest  denomination  of  these:  it  may  ba  thai 
described  :— 


H  (JA  BACI.     Anchor. 

I^  Two  oomoa  eopisB,  within  whioh  a  cado 
(degraded  from  pomegranate).    JR,  W, 
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We  Ittve  cfaono  this  fpecimen  from  its  remark- 
ible  relation  to  the  coinage  of  Alennder  Janneus, 
which  nuUcea  it  probable  that  the  btter  was  still 
enrrent  monej  in  Herod's  time,  Iiaving  been  abun- 
dsotljr  issued,  and  so  tends  to  expbun  the  seeming 
Dcgleet  to  coin  in  the  period  from  Alexander  or 
Akxaodra  to  Antigonus. 

The  monej  of  Herod  Archelaus,  and  the  similar 
coinage  of  the  Greek  Imperisl  class,  of  Roman 
rulers  with  Greek  inscHptions,  issued  by  the  procu- 
rstors  of  Judsea  under  the  emperors  from  Augustus 
to  Nero,  present  no  remarkable  peculuuities,  nor  do 
the  coins  attributed  bj  M.  de  Sauley  to  Agrippa  I., 
hot  possibly  of  Agrippa  H.  We  engrara  a  speci- 
BMn  of  the  money  hat  mentioned  to  illustrate  this 
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AAZIA6QC  ATPUIA.    State  umbnik. 

lEf  Coni-ttalk  bearing  three  can  of  bearded 
wheat     L  S  Year  6.    uE. 

There  are  several  passages  in  the  Gospels  which 
throw  light  upon  the  coinage  of  the  time.  When 
(he  tweh«  were  sent  forth  oar  Lord  thus  com- 
■anded  them,  »*  ProTkle  neither  goU,  nor  silver, 
Dorbra«  in  yoar  purses  "  (lit.  '*  girdles  *'),  MaU.  z. 
9.  In  the  parallel  passages  in  St  Mark  (vi.  8),  cop- 
per alone  is  mentioned  for  money,  the  Palestinian 
cnrrency  being  mainly  of  this  metal,  although  silver 
was  coined  by  some  citict  of  Phcenida  and  Syria, 
sad  goki  and  silver  Roman  money  was  also  in 
He.  St  Lake,  however,  oses  the  term  *«  money," 
ityipiow  (ix.  3).  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
UikssHebnistie  style. 

The  coins  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists,  and  first 
those  of  silver,  are  the  foUowing:  the  ttaier  is 
ipoken  of  in  theaeoount  of  themiraieleof  the  tribute 
■Moej*  The  receivers  of  d'tdrackmt  demanded  the 
tribute,  but  St  Peter  found  in  the  fish  a  tiater, 
which  he  paid  for  our  Lord  and  himself  (Matt  xvii. 
M-S7).  This  stater  was  therefore  a  tetradrachra, 
sod  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  at  this  period  aLooost 
ths  only  Greek  Imperial  silver  coin  in  the  East  was 
a  tetnidrBchm,  the  didnichm  being  probably  un- 
known, or  very  little  coined. 

The  thdradttn  is  mentioned  as  a  money  of 
Meoont  in  the  passage  above  cited,  as  the  equiv»- 
katofthe  Hebrew  shekel.    [Shekel.] 

The  demnrims^  or  Roman  penny,  as  well  as  the 
Gnek  drad^my  then  of  about  the  same  weight,  are 
ipoken  of  aa  corrent  coins.  There  can  be  little 
doobt  that  the  ktter  is  merely  empfoyed  as  another 
asms  for  the  former.  In  the  fiunous  passages  re- 
ipccting  the  tribute  to  Cesar,  the  Roman  denarius 
«f  the  time  is  correctly  described  (liatt  xxii.  15- 
ii;  Lnke  xx.  19-35).  It  bears  the  head  of  Tibe- 
rias, who  has  the  title  Cesar  in  the  accompany- 
kif  hiscriptfon,  most  kter  emperors  having,  after 
tlieir  aroissiou,  the  title  Augustus:  here  again 
therefore  we  have  an  evkleoce  of  the  date  of  the 
Goepeb.    [Dexaeius;  Deachx.] 

Of  copper  eoins  the  farthing  and  its  half,  the 
■its,  are  ipoken  oi;  and  these  probably  formed  the 
iUef  nativw  cormqr.    [IfJLxrmmQ ;  Mitb.] 


To  the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  which  ended  in  thf 
capture  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  M.  de  Sauley 
assigns  some  remarkable  coins,  one  of  which  is  rep> 
resented  in  the  cut  beneath 


7V2  mn,  "The  Uberty  of  Zk»."  Vhi^ 
stalk,  with  leaf  and  tendril. 

I?r  D^na7  rOXD.     «  Year  two."     Vase.   M. 

There  are  other  pieces  of  the  year  following, 
which  slightly  vary  in  tlieir  re\-er8e-type,  if  indeed 
we  be  right  in  considering  the  side  with  the  date 
to  be  the  reverse. 

Same  obrerse. 

"Eg  W\W  ratD.    "Year  three.**    Vase  with 


M.  de  Sauley  remarks  on  these  pieces:  "  De  cea 
deux  monnaies,  celle  de  Pan  111.  est  incomparabl»- 
ment  plus  rare  que  celle  de  Tan  II.  CcJa  tient 
probablement  a  ce  que  la  liberty  des  Juifo  <$tait  h 
son  apog^  dans  ladeuxi^me  anm^  de  la  guerre  jo- 
dalque,  et  d^k  {\  son  d^clln  dans  Tann^  troisidme. 
Les  pieces  analogues  des  aim^  I.  et  IV.  manquent, 
et  ceU  doit  6tre.  Dans  la  premie  ann^e  de  la 
guerre  judalque,  Tautononiie  ne  fut  pas  r^tablie  k 
Jdruidem;  et  dans  la  quatri^me  ann^  Tanarehie 
et  les  diviskms  Intestines  araient  d^jk  pr^par^  et 
facility  k  lltus  la  conqudte  qu*il  avait  entreprise  ** 
(^1W). 

The  subjugation  of  Judeea  was  not  alone  signal- 
ized by  the  issue  of  the  famous  Roman  coins  with 
the  inscripUon  IVDAEA  CAPTA,  but  by  that  of 
similar  Greek  Imperial  coins  in  Judiea  of  Titus,  one 
of  which  may  be  thus  described : — 

AVTOKP  TITOS  KAISAP-  Head  of  Titua, 
laureate,  to  the  right 

I?  I0VAAIA5  EAAHKTIAX  Victory,  to  ths 
right,  writing  upon  a  shield:  before  her  a  pohn- 
tree.     M. 

The  proper  Jewish  series  cfoses  with  the  money 
of  the  famous  Barkokab,  who  headed  the  revoH  ia 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  His  most  important  coiiiE 
are  shekels,  of  which  we  here  engrave  one. 


nh^Tf'  nnnb.  "OfthedeUveranoeof 
Jerusalem.**    Bunch  of  fruits  ? 

I^  llV>ltt7.  "Simeon.**  Tetrastyle  temple: 
above  which  star.     JSt.    B.  M.  (Shekel.) 

The  half-shekel  is  not  known,  but  the  qoaitsr, 
which  is  simp^  a  rsslniek  denaritis,  is  commco 
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Tfie  specimen  represented  below  shows  traces  of  the 
Md  types  of  *  denarius  of  IVigui  on  both  sidei . 


USM 


XW2iW.     *<Simfon."    Banch  of  gnpes. 

H^  thwyi^^rmnb.  -Of  the  deWrefwice 
of  Jerusalem/*     Two  trumpets.     M*    D.  M. 

The  denarius  of  (bis  time  was  so  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  shekel,  that  it  could  be  used  for  it  without 
oeoasioning  any  diflSculty  in  the  coinage.  The 
copper  coins  of  Barkokab  are  numerous,  and  like 
his  silver  pieces,  have  a  dear  reference  to  the  money 
of  Simon  the  Maccabee.  It  is  indeed  possible  th; 
the  name  Simon  is  not  that  of  Darkokab,  whom  we^ 
know  only  by  his  surnames,  but  that  of  the  earlier 
tuler,  employed  here  to  recall  the  foundation  of 
Jewish  autonomy.  What  high  importance  was 
mttacbed  to  the  issue  of  money  by  the  Jews,  is  eri- 
dent  (h>m  the  whole  history  of  their  coinage. 

The  money  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  Roman  Colonis 
^lia  Capitolina,  has  no  interest  here,  and  we  con- 
clude this  article  with  the  last  coinage  of  an  inde- 
■pendent  Jewish  chief. 

The  chief  works  on  Jewish  coins  are  Bayer's  tnt^ 
tise  De  Numii  Hetfrceo-SamajHtntiit ;  De  Sauley's 
Numumntiqve  JudaXqw ;  Cavedoni's  Numinmatica 
B'Mlcn,  of  which  there  is  a  transkUon  under  the 
title  Biblische  Numwnatik^  by  A.  von  Werlbof, 
with  hu^  additions.  Since  writing  this  article  we 
find  that  the  translator  had  previously  come  to  the 
oondusion  that  the  coins  attributed  by  M.-de'Saul- 
ey  to  Judas  Maccabseus  are  of  Aristobulus,  and 
that  Jonathan  the  high-priest  is  Alexander  Jam  kus. 
We  have  to  express  our  sincere  obligations  to  l^fr. 
Wigan  for  permission  to  examine  his  vaUiaMe  col- 
4eotion,  and  have  specimens  drawn  for  tliis  article. 

R.  S.  P. 
MONEY-CHANGERS  (KoKXvfiurr'h^y  Matt 
cd.  12;  Mark  xi.  15;  John  ii.  15).  According  to 
Ex.  XXX.  13-15,  every  Israelite,  whether  rich  or 
^KN>r,  who  had  reached  or  passed  the  age  of  twenty, 
must  pay  into  the  sacred  treasury,  whene%'er  the 
nation  was  numbered,  a  half-shekel  as  an  oflering 
to  Jehovah.  Maimonides  {HMfhal  cap.  1)  says 
that  this  was  to  be  paid  annually,  and  that  e\-en 
paupers  were  not  exempt,  llie  Talmud  exempts 
priests  and  women.  The  tribute  must  in  ever}- 
case  be  paid  in  coin  of  the  exact  Hebrew  half-shekel, 
•bout  Ib^d,  sterling  of  English  money.  The  pre- 
tnium  for  obtaining  by  exchange  of  other  money 
the  half-shekel  of  Hebrew  coin,  according  to  the 
Talmud,  was  a  ic<{AAv/3or  (ooiijfims)^  and  hence  the 
money-broker  who  made  the  exchange  was  called 
KoAJivfitcrtis-  1^  coOybut,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was  equal  in  value  to  a  silver  oboiw. 
Which  has  a  weight  of  12  grainA,  and  its  money 
value  is  about  1^  sterling.  The  money-changers 
{KoWvfiteral)  whom  Christ,  for  their  impiety, 
avarice,  and  fraudulent  dealing,  expelled  from  the 
Temple,  were  the  dealers  who  supplied  half-shekels, 
Ibr  such  m  premium  as  they  might  be  able  to  exact, 
%  the  Jews  from  all  pwli  ef  the  fporid,  who  tm- 
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semMed  at  Jerusalem  during  the  great  festivals,  and 
were  required  to  pay  their  tribute  or  nneonMnoney 
in  the  Hebrew  coin ;  and  also  for  other  purposes  of 
exchange,  such  as  would  be  necessary  in  so  great  a 
resort  of  foreign  residents  to  the  ecclesiastical  me- 
tropolis. The  word  rpcnrc^TTjr  (ti^apeti/n)^  which 
we  find  in  Matt.  xxv.  27,  is  a  general  term  for 
banker  or  broker.  Of  this  branch  of  bnainess  we 
find  tnices  very  early  both  in  the  oriental  and  clas- 
sical literature  (comp.  Matt.  xrii.  24-27 :  see  Light- 
foot,  Har,  Heb.  on  Matt.  xxi.  12;  Bnxtorf,  Lex, 
Rabbin.  2032).  C.  E.  S. 

*  The  exchangers  were  called  Tpavt(iTm  from 
the  tables  (rpcCwc^oi,  John  ii.  15)  at  whidi  they 
sat  in  the  open  air,  with  the  coin  before  them 
irh  K^pfia  collective,  John  ii.  15)  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  pay  out  or  receive  in  return.  This 
is  a  very  common  sight  at  the  present  day  in  eastern 
cities,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Europe.  H. 

MONTH  (rrih  ;  nn^).  The  terms  for 
"  month  **  and  **  moon  "  have  the  same  dose  con- 
m  in  the  Hebrew  language,  as  in  oar  own  and 
in  the  Indo-European  Umguages  generaliy;  we  need 
only  instance  the  familiar  cases  of  the  Greek  ju^y 
and  ft^n),  and  the  Ijitin  mensU ;  the  German  mimd 
and  monnt ;  and  the  Sanskrit  mdsa,  which  answers 
to  both  month  and  moon.  The  Hebrew  ckodeak 
is  perhaps  more  distinctive  than  the  corresponding 
terms  in  other  kinguages;  for  it  cipi eases  not 
simply  the  idea  of  a  hmaHan^  but  the  recorrenee  of 
a  period  commencing  definitely  with  the  ntto  ntcam  ; 
it  is  derived  fh>m  the  word  cbddd$h,  »  new,*'  whidi 
was  transferred  in  the  first  instance  to  the  *«  nev 
moon,**  and  in  the  second  instance  to  the  *'  month,** 

or  as  it  is  sometimes  more  ftilly  expressed,  tZf  ^^ 

D^P^,  **  a  month  of  days  '*  (Gen.  xzix.  14;  Nam. 
xi.  20,  21;  comp.  Dent  xxi.  18;  2  K.  xr.  13). 
The  term  ytrtich  is  derived  from  yArtnck^  *«  tbe 
moon ;  *'  it  occurs  occasionally  in  the  historical  (Ex. 
ii.  2;  1  K.  vi.  37,  38,  viii.  2:  2  K.  xv.  13),  bni 
more  frequently  in  the  poetical  portions  of  the  Bible. 
The  n)ost  important  point  in  connection  with  the 
month  of  the  Hebrews  is  its  length,  and  the  mode 
by  which  it  was  calculated.  The  difficulties  attend- 
ing this  inquiry  are  considerable  in  consequence  of 
the  scantiness  of  the  data.  Though  it  may  lairlj 
be  presumed  from  the  terms  used  that  the  month 
originally  corresponded  to  a  lunation,  no  reKancn 
can  be  pkiced  on  the  mere  verbal  argnment  to  prow 
the  exact  length  of  the  month  in  historical  timea. 
The  word  appears  e^Tn  in  the  earliest  times  to  bavn 
passed  into  its  secondary  sense,  o  describing  a 
period  approoching  to  a  lunation ;  for,  in  Gen.  vii. 
11,  riii.  4,  where  we  first  meet  with  it,  equal  perSodi 
of  30  days  are  described,  the  interval  between  the 
17th  days  of  the  second  and  the  seventh  montfai 
being  equal  to  150  days  (Gen.  >ii.  11,  vUi.  3,  4). 
We  have  therefore  in  this  instance  an  approodBifr- 
tion  to  the  solar  month,  and  as,  in  addition  to  this, 
an  indication  of  a  double  calculation  by  a  solar  and 
a  lunar  year  has  been  detected  in  a  subsequent  date 
(for  from  viiu  14,  compared  with  vii.  11,  ire  find 
that  the  total  duration  of  the 'flood  exceeded  the 
year  by  eleven  days,  in  other  words  by  the  precise 
diflerenoe  between  the  lunar  year  of  354  da}^  and 
the  sokr  one  of  365  days),  the  pnsage  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  on  the  part  of  certain  eritica, 
who  have  endeavored  to  deduce  from  it  aiguments 
prejudicial  to  the  originality  of  the  Biblical  nar- 
lativt.    U  has  been  nnnd  that  the  HebiwvithM- 
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MlfM  knew  nothinf  of  a  tokr  monUi,  Uutt  thej 
■Mt  hav«  derived  tbeir  knowledge  of  it  from  more 
Mterl/  nations  (EwaU,  Jahrbiek,  1854,  p.  8),  and 
oooMqtMntlj  that  the  materbU  for  the  narrative, 
and  the  date  of  its  eompoeition,  most  be  refisrred  to 
M  period  when  ckMe  intereouraa  existed  between 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Babylonians  (Von  Bohlen's 
JnimL  to  Gen,  iL  155  C).  It  is  unnecessary  for 
a  to  discuss  in  detail  the  arguments  on  which 
these eoociiisioDs  are  founded;  we  submit  in  answer 
ts  them  that  the  data  are  insufficient  to  form  any 
decided  opinion  at  all  on  the  matter,  and  that  a 
oiore  obvious  explanation  of  the  matter  is  to  be 
(bund  in  the  Efprptian  system  of  months.  To  prove 
the  lint  of  these  points,  it  will  be  only  necesMiry 
to  state  the  various  cwlciilations  founded  on  this 
it  has  been  deduced  from  it  (1)  that  there 
i  13  months  of  30  days  each  [Chkonolooy]  ; 
(2)  that  there  were  12  months  of  30  days  with  5 
jnterrshitied  days  at  the  end  to  make  up  the  solar 
jesr  (EwmU,  iL  c);  (3)  that  there  were  7  mouths 
0fa0days,and5of31days(VonBohIen);  (4)  that 
there  were  5  OMmths  of  30  days,  and  7  of  29  days 
(Knobel,  m  Gen.  riiL  1-3):  or,  lasUy,  it  is  possible 
to  est  away  the  foundation  of  any  calculation  what- 
eier  by  assuming  that  a  period  might  have  ebpsed 
between  the  termination  of  the  150  days  and  the 
17th  day  of  the  7th  month  (Ideler,  CkronoL  i.  70). 
fiat,  seeiiiiiliifi;  that  the  narrative  implies  equal 
wmths  of  30  days,  and  that  the  date  given  in  viii. 
14,  does  involve  the  &et  of  a  double  calcuhttion  by 
assisr  and  a  lunar  year,  it  b  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  the  Babylonians  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
lbs  month  of  30  days  was  in  use  among  the  Rgyp- 
liais  st  a  period  kmg  anterior  to  the  period  of  the 
oodos,  and  formed  the  basis  of  their  computation 
either  by  an  vnintereahUed  year  of  360  days  or  an 
iataeahted  one  of  365  (Rawlinson*s  fJeroJottu,  ii. 
93-388).  Indeed,  the  Bible  itselffumishei  us  with 
SB  bdication  of  a  double  year,  sohur  and  lunar,  in 
thst  it  assigns  the  regulation  of  its  length  indifibr- 
eitly  to  both  sun  and  moon  (Gen.  i.  14).  [Ykab.] 
From  the  tinte  of  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic 
U«  downwards  the  month  appears  to  have  been  a 
Insr  one.  The  cydo  of  religious  feasts,  com- 
mendngwitb  the  Passover,  depended  not  simply 
m  the  month,  but  on  the  moon  (Joseph.  AnL  iii. 
10,  §  5);  the  14th  of  Abib  was  coincident  with  tl^ 
M  moon  (Philo,  ViL  JIo$.  in.  p.  686);  and  the 
new  MOons  themselves  were  the  occasions  of  regular 
fcitivab  (Num.  x.  10,  xxriii.  11-14).  The  state- 
Mats  of  the  Tahuudists  (Blishna,  Jioth  ha$h,  1-3) 
■e  decisive  as  to  the  practice  in  tbeir  time,  and 
ths  hmar  month  is  observed  by  the  modem  Jews. 
Tin  commencement  of  the  month  was  generally 
dscided  by  observation  of  the  new  moon,  which  may 
U  deteetsd  about  forty  houn  after  the  period  of  its 
ceigQnetkMi  with  the  sun:  in  the  later  times  of 
Jcwieh  history  this  was  eflbcted  according  to  strict 
file,  the  appearmnee  of  the  new  moon  being  re- 
ported by  competent  witnesses  to  the  local  authori- 
ties, whs  then  officially  announced  the  commence- 
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raent  of  the  new  month  by  the  twice  repeated  wofd, 
**  MekAdash,*'  L  e.  coMtcrated. 

Accorduig  to  the  Rabbinical  rule,  however,  there 
must  at  all  times  have  been  a  little  uncertainty 
beforehand  as  to  the  exact  day  on  which  the  month 
wodd  begin ;  for  it  depended  not  only  on  the  ap- 
pearance, but  on  tho  announcement:  if  the  im- 
portant word  Afekiida$h  were  not  pronounced  until 
after  dark,  the  following  day  was  the  first  of  the 
month;  if  befors  dark,  then  that  day  {Roth  hashy 
3,  §  1).  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  a. 
strict  rule  of  obsen'atton  prevailed  in  eariy  times, 
nor  was  it  in  any  way  necessary;  the  recurrence 
of  the  new  moon  can  be  predicted  with  considerable 
accuracy  by  a  caknUation  of  the  Interval  that  wouM 
eUpse  dther  from  the  last  new  moon,  from  the  full 
moon  (which  can  be  detected  by  a  practiced  eye), 
or  from  the  disappearance  of  the  waning  moon. 
Hence,  Darid  announces  definitely  **  To-morrow  is 
the  new  moon,"  that  being  the  fint  of  the  month 
(1  Sam.  XX.  5,  24,  27)  though.the  new  moon  couU 
fiot  have  been  as  yet  observed,  and  still  less  an- 
,nounoed.<>  The  length  of  the  month  by  observation 
would  be  alternately  29  and  80  days,  nor  was  it 
alfowed  by  the  Talmudists  that  a  month  shoukl 
fall  short  of  the  former  or  exceed  the  latter  number, 
whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the  weather.  The 
months  containing  only  29  days  were  termed  in 
Tahnudkad  language  cAdsar,  or  ^*  deficient,"  and 
those  with  30  indie,  or  '« full." 

The  usual  number  of  months  in  a  year  was 
twelve,  as  implied  in  1  K.  iv.  7;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  1-15; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  Hebrew  months  coincided,  as 
we  shall  presently  show,  with  the  seasons,  it  follows 
as  a  matter  of  oourse  that  an  additional  month 
must  have  been  inserted  about  every  third  year, 
which  would  bring  the  number  up  to  thirteen.  No 
notice,  howerar,  is  taken  of  this  month  in  the  Bible. 
We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  intercalary 
month  was  hiserted  according  to  any  exact  rule;  it 
was  sufficient  for  practical  purposes  to  add  it  when- 
ever it  was  discovered  that  the  barley  har^-est  did 
not  coincide  with  the  ordinary  return  of  the  month 
of  Abib.  In  the  modem  Jewish  calendar  the  in 
tercalary  month  is  introduced  seven  times  in  every 
19  years,  according  to  the  Metonic  cycle,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Jews  about  A.  D.  360  (Frideaux*s 
Cottnedion^  i.  209  note).  At  the  same  time  the 
length  of  the  synodical  month  was  fixed  by  R.  Hilld 
at  29  days,  12  hours,  44  min.,  3^  sec.,  which  ao- 
cords  very  nearly  with  the  truth. 

The  usual  method  of  designating  the  months 
was  by  their  numerical  order,  e.  g.  '*  the  second 
month"  (Gen.  vii.  11),  "  the  fourth  month  "  (2  K. 
XXV,  3);  and  this  was  generally  retained  even  wheni 
the  names  were  given,  t,  g,  «*  in  the  month  Zlf, 
which  is  the  second  month  "  (1  K.  vi.  1),  "  in  the 
third  month,  that  is,  the  month  Sivan"  (Esth. 
viii.  9).  An  exception  occurs,  however,  in  regard 
to  Abib^  in  the  eariy  portion  of  the  Bible  (Ex.  xiiL 
4,  xxiiL  15;  Deut.  xri.  1),  which  is  always  men- 
tioned by  name  alone,  inasmuch  as  it  was  neces- 


•  Jshn  (J»l.  iH.  8,  f  862)  regards  the  discrepancy 
of  the  does  In  2  K.  xxt.  27,  and  Jer.  III.  81,  as  origl- 
■stiac  in  ths  dUhrsot  modes  of  oomputlng,  by  sstro- 
soaricsl  caknlatloo  and  by  observation.  It  is  mors 
pnliabls  ttiat  It  arises  from  a  solatake  of  a  copyist, 

<i*iHluHut  T  for  n,  as  a  stooilar  discrepancy  exists 
taS  K.  XXV.  19 and  Jer.  UL  25,  without  admitting  of 


6  We  doubt  indeed  whether  Abib  was  really  a  proper 
In  the  first  place  It  is  always  accompanied  by 
the  article,  (<  iA«  Abtb ;"  fai  the  second  plaee.  ttappears 
almost  impos8lt>lt  that  it  eonld  have  been  superseded 
by  Nisao,  if  it  had  been  regarded  as  a  proper  name, 
considering  the  important  aasoeialions  oonnscfeed  with 
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■riljr  coincident  with  a  certain  season,  while  the 
numerical  order  might  have  changed  from  year  to 
jear.  The  pructice  of  the  writers  of  the  poet- 
Babjrlonian  period  in  this  respect  ^-aried :  Kxra, 
Esther,  and  Zechariah  specify  both  the  names  and 
the  numerical  order;  Neheniiah  only  the  former; 
Daniel  and  Hsggai  only  the  latter,  'llie  names  of 
the  months  belong  to  two  distinct  periods;  in  the 
first  phM«  we  have  those  peculiar  to  the  period  of 
Jewish  independence,  of  which  four  only,  even  in- 
cluding Abib,  which  we  hardly  regard  as  a  proper 
name,  are  mentioned,  namely,  Abib,  in  which  the 
Passover  feU  (Ex.  xiii.  4,  xxiu.  15,  xxxiv.  18;  Deut 
xvL  1),  and  which  was  established  as  the  first 
month  in  comineraorBtioo  of  the  exodus  (ICx.  xli.  2) ; 
Zif,  the  second  month  (1  K.  vi.  1,  37);  Bui,  the 
eighth  (1  K.  tI.  38);  and  Ethanim,  the  seventh 
(1  R.  viii.  2)  —  the  three  ktter  being  noticed  only 
in  connection  with  the  building  and  dedication  ot 
the  Temple,  so  that  we  might  almost  infer  that 
their  use  was  restricted  to  the  official  documents 
of  the  day,  and  that  they  never  attained  the  popular 
use  which  the  later  names  had.  Hence  it  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for  their  ha\-ing  been  super- 
seded. In  the  second  place  we  have  the  names 
which  prevailed  subsequently  to  the  Babylonish 
Captivity;  of  these  the  following  seven  appear  in 
the  Bible:  Nisan,  the  first,  in  which  the  Pass- 
over was  held  (Neh.  ii.  1;  Esth.  iii.  7);  Sivan,  the 
third  (F:sth.  viii.  9;  Bar.  i.  8);  Elul,  the  sixth 
(Neh.  vi.  15;  1  Mace.  xiv.  27);  ChUleu,  the  ninth 
(Neh.  i.  1;  Zech.  vii.  1;  1  Mace.  i.  54);  Te1>eth, 
Um  tenth  (Esth.  ii.  16);  Sebat,  tlic  eleventh  (Zech. 
L  7;  1  Mace.  xvi.  14);  and  Adar,  the  tweUlh 
(Esth.  iii.  7,  viii.  12;  2  Mocc  xv.  36).  The  names 
of  the  remaining  five  occur  in  the  Talmud  and 
other  works;  they  were  lyar,  the  second  (Targum, 
S  Chr.  XXX.  2);  Tammux,  the  fourth  (Mishn.  Taafu 
4,  §  5);  Ab,  the  fifth,  and  Hsri,  the  seventh  (Jioih 
haih.  1,  §  3);  and  Marcheshvan,  the  eighth  (TVi/rn. 
i.  §  3 ;  Joseph.  Ant,  i.  3,  §  3).  The  name  of  the  inter- 
calary month  was  Veadar,^  i.  e.  the  ndHitional  Adar. 
The  first  of  these  series  of  names  is  of  Hebrew 


a  The  name  of  Uie  Interoalary  month  originated  in 
Its  position  In  the  calendar  after  Adar  and  before  Nimm. 
The  opinion  of  Ideler  {Chronol.  L  589),  that  the  first 
Adar  was  regarded  as  the  intercalary  month,  because 
the  feast  of  Purim  was  held  in  Veadar  in  the  inter- 
calary year,  has  little  foundation. 

6  D'^^^    [See  OBaoNOUMT.] 

•  IT  or  1^,  or,  more  ftilly,  as  in  the  Targum,  *1''T 

H*3V3,  "  the  bloom  of  flowers."  Another  explana- 
tion Is  given  in  KawUnson^s  Herodotus^  1.  622 ;  namely, 
that  Zlv  is  the  same  as  the  Anyrlan  Cio, ''  bull,"  and 
aosweri  to  the  aodlacal  s^  of  Taurus. 

^  V^2l.  The  name  occurs  In  a  recently  discovered 
Phoenician  inscription  (Bwald,  Jahtb.  1856,  p.  185).  A 
cognate  term,  V^ZlD,  is  used  for  the  *<  deluge  "  (Gen. 
vl.  17,  he.) ;  but  there  Is  no  ground  for  the  inference 
drawn  by  Yon  Bohlen  (Introd.  to  Gtn,  U.  156),  that 
there  Is  any  allusion  to  the  month  Bui. 
"  Thenius  on  1  R.  viii.  2,  suggests  that  the  tme  name 

was  D^SnS,  as  ki  the  LXX.  'A«art>,  and  that  its 
meaning  was  the  ^  month  of  gifts,**  t.  f.,  of  fruit,  from 
nSri  "to  give.*-  There  is  the  same  peculiarity  in  this 
%» In  Atrfb,  namely,  the  addition  of  the  definite  article. 
/  The  names  of  the  months,  as  read  oo  the  Behlston 
hissriptions,  Qarmapada^  Bagayadisk^  Atriyata^  t/in^ 


MONTH 

origin,  and  has  reference  to  the  characteristics  ol 
the  seasons  —  a  circumstance  which  cleariy  shows 
that  the  months  returned  at  the  same  period  of  the 
year,  in  other  words,  that  the  Jewish  year  was  a 
solar  one.  Thus  Abib^  was  the  month  of  **cars 
of  com,**  Zifc  the  month  of  "  blossom,**  and  Bui' 
the  month  of  **rain.*'  With  regard  to  Ethanim* 
there  may  be  some  doubt,  as  the  usual  explanation, 
•*  the  month  of  violent  or,  rather,  tacfMrmt  rain,** 
is  decidedly  inappropriate  to  the  seventh  month. 
With  regard  to  the  second  series,  both  the  origin 
and  the  meaning  of  the  name  is  controverted.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Talmudists  that  the  names 
were  intJX)duced  by  the  Jews  who  returned  tnm 
the  Babylonish  Captivity  (Jerusalem  I'almud,  RcA 
fiatli,  1,  §  1),  and  they  are  certainly  used  exdnaively 
by  writers  of  the  post-Babylonian  period.  It  waa 
therefore,  perhaps  natural  to  seek  for  their  origin 
in  the  Fershui  Unguage,  and  this  was  done  some 
years  since  by  Beiifey  (Afonatgmmum)  in  a  manner 
more  ingenious  than  satisfactory,  llie  view,  though 
accepted  to  a  certain  extent  by  Gcaenius  in  his 
Thesaurus,  has  been  since  absindoned,  both  on 
philological  grounds  and  because  it  meets  with  no 
confirmation  from  the  monumoital  documents  of 
ancient  I'ersia./  The  names  are  probably  borrowed 
from  the  S}'rians,ff  in  whose  regular  calendar  we 
find  names  answering  to  Tisri,  Seliat,  Adar,  Nisan, 
lyar,  Tarn  muz,  Ab,  and  Klul  (Ideler,  CliromtL  L 
430),  while  Chisleu  and  Tebeth*  appear  on  th« 
Palmyrene  inscriptions  (Gesen.  Thetavr.  pp.  702, 
543).  Sivan  nwy  be  borrowed  from  the  Assyriana, 
who  appear  to  have  had  a  month  so  named,  sacred 
to  Sin  or  the  moon  (Kawlinson,  L  615).  Marcheab- 
van,  coinciding  as  it  did  with  the  rainy  season  in 
Palestine,  was  probably  a  purely  Hebrew  <  term. 
With  regard  to  the  meaiimg  of  the  Syrian  nansea 
we  can  only  conjecture  from  the  case  of  Taromua, 
which  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  festi^-al  of  the  deity 
of  that  name  mentioned  in  ICx.  viii.  14,  that  some 
of  them  may  have  been  derived  from  the  names  of 
deities.^  Hebrew  roots  are  suggested  by  Gesenios 
for  others,  but  without  much  confidence.' 


t>ear  no  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  names  (BawUakon^ 
Herodotus,  U.  5U8-5&6). 

9  The  names  of  the  months  appear  to  hare  been  la 
n^y  Instances  of  local  use :  for  instance,  the  caknrtar 
of  UfrUopoUs  contains  the  names  of  Ag  and  Gelon 
(Ideler,  I.  440),  which  do  not  appear  in  the  regular 
Syrian  calendar,  while  that  of  Ralmyra,  again,  con- 
tains names  unknown  to  either. 

A  The  resemblance  In  sound  between  Trtwth  and 
the  Egyptian  TobI,  as  well  as  Its  correspondence  In  the 
order  of  the  months,  was  noticed  by  Jerome,  ad  J& 
xxzlx.  1. 

*  Yon  Bohlen  connects  it  with  the  root  rArkask 

(tt5rn),«to  boU  over"  (Introd.  to  Gm,  U.  156). 
The  modem  Jews  condder  it  a  compound  word,  wior, 
"  drop,^^  and  Cheshvan^  the  former  betokening  that  It 
was  wet,  and  the  latter  being  the  proper  name  of  tbe 
month  (De  Sola*s  Mishna,  p.  168  note). 

t  We  draw  notice  to  the  similarity  between  Elnl  and 
the  Arabic  name  of  Venus  Urania,  AUl-ai  (Oerod.  IB. 
8);  and  again  between  Adar,  the  Egyptian  Athor,  and 
the  Syrian  Atar-gatis. 

I  The  Hebrew  fonns  of  the  names  *>•:  — 79^ 

1Fr-)5,  -hQi,  n?©,  «?«??,  -i^jg,  «d 
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Sobieqacotiy  to  the  establishment  of  the  Syro- 
MscedoMHW  empire,  the  use  of  the  Macedonian 
csMbtf  wu  gradually  adopted  for  purposes  of 
gfeaature  or  interoomnuinication  with  oUier  coun- 
tries. Josephus,  for  instance,  constantly  uses  the 
Mseedonian  months,  even  where  he  gites  the  He- 
hnw  names  (e.  g,  hi  AmL  i.  3,  §  3,  he  identifies 
Maieheshfan  with  Dius,  and  Nisaa  with  Xanthicus, 
sad  m  xU.  7,  $  6,  Chisleu  with  Appdheus).  The 
oaly  instance  in  which  the  Macedonian  names 
appear  in  the  Bible  is  in  2  Mace.  xL  30,  33,  38, 
where  we  hare  notice  of  Xanthicus  in  combination 
with  another  named  Dioscorinthius  (^-er.  21),  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  Macedonian  calendar.  Yari- 
oas  explanations  have  been  oflSsred  in  respect  to 
the  htter. '  Any  attempt  to  connect  it  with  the 
MMedonian  Dins  &ils  on  account  of  the  interval 
being  too  long  to  suit  the  narrative,  Dius  beins; 
the  first  and  Xanthicus  the  sixth  month.  The 
ofanioo  of  Sealiger  {EmemL  Temp.  iL  04),  that  it 
«M  the  Macedonian  intercahu-y  month,  resU  on  no 
fiMiDdation  whatever,  and  Iddor's  assumption  that 
that  intercalary  month  preceded  Xanthicus  must 
be  rrjeeted  akiiig  with  it  {ChronoL  i.  399).  It  is 
Bost  probable  that  the  author  of  2  Mace,  or  a 
copyist  was  fismiliar  with  the  Cretan  calendar, 
vUeh  contained  a  month  named  Dioscurus,  hold 
ii^  the  same  place  in  the  calendar  as  the  Blace- 
dooisn  Dyatrua  (Ideler,  i.  426),  i.  e.  immediately 
before  Xanthicus,  and  that  he  substituted  one  for 
the  other.  This  view  derives  some  confirmation 
ftwn  the  Vulgate  rendering,  Dioseorut.  We  have 
farther  to  notice  the  reference  to  the  Eg}'ptian  col- 
flidar  in  3  Mace,  vt  38,  Pachon  and  Epiphi  in  that 
paiBSge  answering  to  Pacbons  and  Epep,  the  ninth 
sod  eleventh  months  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egyp,  i. 
14, 2d  ser.). 

The  idMitification  of  the  Jewish  months  with 
our  own  cannot  be  eflBxted  with  precision  on  ac- 
count of  the  Tariations  that  must  ine\'itably  exist 
between  the  lunar  and  the  solar  mqnth,  each  of  the 
fcrmcr  ranging  over  portions  of  two  of  the  latter. 
U  must,  therefore,  be  understood  that  the  follow- 
ing remarks  apply  to  the  general  identity  on  an 
arenge  of  years.  As  the  Jews  still  retam  the 
■SBMB  Ninn,  etc.,  it  may  appear  at  first  sight 
needkss  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  a 
Bodem  ^hn«"«i»,  and  this  would  have  been  the 
esse  if  it  were  not  evident  that  the  modem  Nisan 
does  not  corretpood  to  the  ancient  one.  At  present 
Nissn  answers  to  March,  but  in  early  times  it 
etmtti^f^  with  April;  for  the  barley  harvest  —  the 
fast  fruits  of  which  were  to  be  presented  on  the 
Uth  of  that  month  (Lev.  xxiii.  10)  —  does  not 
(she  place  e%-en  in  the  warm  district  about  Jericho 
«ntil  the  middle  of  April,  and  in  the  upland  dis- 
tricts not  befora  the  end  of  that  month  (Kobinson's 
BeMarcket,  i.  551,  iH.  102,  145).  To  the  same 
iflbet  Joeephus  {AnL  ii.  14,  $  6)  synchronizes 
Nissa  with  the  Egypthm  Pharmuth,  which  com- 
OMoeed  on  the  27th  of  March  (Wilkinson,  I  c), 
sad  with  the  Macedonian  Xanthiois,  which  answers 
geMrally  to  the  early  part  of  April,  though  con- 
■dersUe  variatkin  occurs  in  the  focal  calendars 
as  U»  its  plaee  (eomp.  Idekr,  i.  435,  442).  He 
farther  informs  m  (iii.  10,  §  5)  that  the  Passover 
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■  The  term  lA^mUi  occurs  only  three  times  in  the 
ttbh  (OsBt.  vl.  10 ;  Is.  zxlv.  28,  xxx.  26).  Another 
•*T'*ttftim  of  tbe  term  li  proposed  in  Kawttnsoo's 
HvatfMu,  I.  815,  to  the  elfoet  that  tt  has  refarmce  to 
"a  Mek,"  and  embodlss  the  Bahytoolao 


took  place  when  the  sun  was  in  Aries,  which  it 
does  not  enter  until  near  the  end  of  March.  As- 
suming ftom  these  data  that  Abib  or  Niran 
answers  to  April,  then  Zif  or  lyar  wouki  cor- 
respond with  May,  Sivan  with  June,  Tammuz  with 
July,  Ab  with  August,  Klul  with  September,  £th»- 
nim  or  Tisri  with  October,  Bui  or  Marcheshvan' 
with  November,  Chisleu  with  December,  Tebeth 
with  January,  Sebat  with  February,  and  Adar  with 
March.  W.  L.  B. 

•  MONUMENTS  (D''7»3?5t  mr^Xoio,  Is. 
Ixv.  4).  The  precise  meaning  of  the  Heb.  word,  as 
empfoyed  here  (elMwhere  rendered  prrsetTedy  Is. 
xlix.  6,  hidden^  xlviii.  6,  besieged^  i.  8 :  luek.  \\. 
12,  Mubtily  Prov.  vii.  10)  is  somewhat  obscure.  It 
refers  apparently  to  certain  retbed  pltices,  such 
perhaps  as  the  adyta  of  heathen  temples  (Vulg. 
dtluln-a  idolorum)  or  (observe  the  parallelism)  se- 
pukhral  caverns  (less  probably,  lime  w:itdt-tmoerif 
see  FUrst,  Lex.  s.  v.),  resorted  to  for  necromantic 
purposes,  or  (as  LXX.  8i&  iyirria)  in  order  to 
obtain  prophetic  dreams.  D.  S.  T. 

MOON  (TJl^  ;  nj  J^).  It  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation that  neither  of  the  terms  by  which  the 
Hebrews  designated  tbe  moon  contouis  any  refer- 
ence to  its  office  or  essential  character;  they  sim- 
ply describe  it  by  the  accidental  qimlity  of  cofor, 
ydriachy  signifying  "pale,"  or  "yeUow,*'  Ubdn&h^^ 

white.'*  llie  Indo-European  languages  recog- 
nized the  moon  as  the  measurer  of  time,  and  have 
expressed  its  office  in  this  respect,  nil  the  terms 
applied  to  it,  /i^y,  mooriy  etc.,  finding  a  common 
element  with  fitrpt7y^  to  meiisure,  in  the  Sanscrit 
root  ma  (Pott*s  A'tym.  Forsch.  I  194).  The  na- 
tions with  whom  the  Hetirews  were  brouj;bt  into 
more  immediate  contact  worshipped  the  moon  under 
various  designations  expressive  of  its  iuHuence  in 
the  kingdom  of  nature.  The  exception  which  the 
Hebrew  language  thus  presents  would  appear  to  be 
based  on  the  repugnance  to  nature-worship,  which 
runs  through  their  whole  system,  and  which  in- 
duced the  precautionary  measure  of  giving  it  in 
reality  no  name  at  all,  substituting  the  circuitous 
expressions  **  lesser  light  **  (Gen.  i.  16),  the  **pale,'* 
or  the  **  white.*'  The  same  tendency  to  avoid  the 
notion  of  personality  nmy  perhaps  be  obsen'cd  in 
the  indifference  to  gender,  y&riach  being  mascu- 
line, and  UbdndA  feminine. 

llie  moon  held  an  important  phuie  in  the  king- 
dom of  nature,  as  known  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the 
history  of  the  creation  (Gen.  L  14-lG),  it  appears 
simultaneously  with  the  sun,  and  is  descriM  in 
terms  which  imply  its  independence  of  that  body 
as  far  as  its  light  is  concerned.  Coi\jointly  with 
the  sun,  it  was  appointed  "for  signs  and  for 
seatons,  and  for  da^-s  and  years; "  though  in  this 
respect  it  exercised  a  more  important  influence,  if 
by  the  "  seasons "  we  understand  the  great  relig- 
ious festivals  of  the  Jews,  as  is  particuiirly  stated 
in  Ps.  civ.  19  ("  He  appointed  the  moon  for  sea- 
sons"), and  more  at  length  in  Ecclus.  xliii.  6,  7. 
Besides  this,  it  had  its  special  office  in  the  distri- 
bution of  light;  it  was  appointed  "  to  nile  over  the 
night,*'  as  the  sun  over  the  day,  and  thus  the 
appearance  of  the  two  founts  of  light  served  "  to 

notion  of  iSIm,  the  moon,  as  being  the  god  of  archi- 
tecture. The  strictly  parallel  om  of  yarlaeh  in  Joel 
li.  81  and  Es.  xxxli.  7,  as  well  as  the  analogy  In  the 
sense  of  the  two  words,  seems  a  strong  i 
against  the  view. 
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divide  between  the  day  and  between  the  night** 
In  order  to  enter  ftillj  into  this  ideOf  we  miut 
remember  btith  the  greater  brilliancy «  of  the  moon- 
light in  eastern  countries,  and  the  laiger  amount 
of  worit,  particularly  tntvelling,  that  is  carried  on 
by  its  aid.  The  appeals  to  sun  and  moon  con- 
jointly are  hence  more  finequent  in  the  literature 
of  the  Hebrews  than  they  might  otherwise  hare 
been  (Josh.  x.  12;  Ps.  IxxU.  5,  7;  Eocl.  zii.  2; 
Is.  xxiT.  23,  dto.);  in  some  instances,  indeed,  the 
moon  reoetves  a  larger  amount  of  attention  than 
the  sun  (e.  y.  Ps.  viii.  3,  Ixxxix.  37^).  The  in- 
feriority of  its  light  is  occasionally  noticed,  as  in 
Gen.  i.  16;  in  Cant  vi.  10,  where  the  epithets 
^fair,'*  and  "dear**  (or  rather  spotUu,  and  hence 
extremely  brilliant)  are  applied  respectively  to  moon 
and  sun ;  and  in  Is.  xxx.  26,  where  the  equalizing 
of  its  light  to  that  of  the  stm  conveys  an  image  of 
the  highest  glory.  Its  influence  on  vegetable  or 
animal  life  receives  but  little  notice;  the  expression 
iu  Deut  xxxiit  14,  which  the  A.  Y.  refers  to  the 
moon,  signifies  rather  months  as  the  period  of 
ripening  fruits.  The  coldness  of  the  night-dews  is 
prejudicial  to  the  health,  and  particularly  to  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  it,  and  the  idea 
expressed  in  Ps.  cxid.  6  (*^The  nnxm  shall  not  smite 
thee  by  night**)  may  have  reference  to  the  gen- 
eral or  the  particular  evil  effect:  blmdness  is  still 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  moon^s  rays  on 
those  who  sleep  under  the  open  heaven,  both  by 
the  Arabs  (Game's  Lelttrt,  i.  88),  and  by  Euro- 
peans. The  connection  between  the  moon's  phases 
and  certain  forms  of  disease,  whether  madness  or 
epilepsy,  is  expressed  in  the  Greek  vtKriviJiC^irBau. 
(Matt  iv.  24,  xvii.  15),  in  the  Latin  derivaUve 
**  lunatic,"  and  in  our  ♦*  moon-struck.** 

The  worship  of  the  moon  was  extensively  prac- 
ticed by  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  under  a 
variety  of  aspects.  In  Egypt  it  was  honored  under 
the  form  of  Isis,  and  was  one  of  the  only  two 
deities  which  commanded  the  reverence  of  all  the 
Egyptians  {Herod,  ii.  42,  47).  In  Syria  it  was 
represented  by  that  one  of  the  Ashtaroth  (t.  e.  of 
the  varieties  which  the  goddess  Astarte,  or  Ash- 
toreth,  underwent)  sumamed  **  Ramaim,**  from 
the  horns  of  the  crescent  moon  by  which  she  was 
distinguished.  [Ashtoreth.]  In  Babylonia,  it 
formed  one  of  a  triad  in  coT^unction  with  iEther, 
and  the  sun,  and,  under  the  name  of  Sin,  received 
the  honored  titles  of  "  Lord  of  the  month,"  "King 
of  the  Gods,**  etc.  (RawIlnson*s  ITavdohu^  i. 
614.)  There  are  indications  of  a  very  eariy  intro- 
duction into  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine  d 
a  species  of  worship  distinct  fh>m  any  that  we  have 
hitherto  noticed,  namely,  of  the  direct  homage  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon,  and.  stars,  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  Sabianism.  The  first  notice 
we  have  of  this  is  in  Job  (xxxi.  26,  27),  and  it  is 
obseniible  that  the  warning  of  Moses  (Deut  iv. 
19)  is  directed  against  this  nature  worship,  rather 


a  The  Greek  mX^vtit  fkvm  WXaf ,  expresses  this  Idea 
of  brilliancy  more  vividly  than  the  Hebraw  terms. 

b  Id  the  Ibnuer  of  these  pawsages  the  son  may  be 
Ineloded  In  the  general  expression  "  heavens  '*  in  tlie 
preceding  verse.  In  the  latter,  "  the  fidthftil  witness 
in  heaven"  is  undoubtedly  the  moon,  and  not  tlie 
rainbow,  as  some  explain  It.  The  regularity  of  the 
moon's  changes  impressed  the  mind  with  a  soise  of 
lorability  and  certainty;  and  lienee  ttie  moon  was 
pedally  qualified  to  be  a  witness  to  CkKl's  promise. 

«  The  ambiguous  expression  of  Ilosea  (ver.  7), 
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than  against  the  Ibrm  of  Doen-wonUp,  wUsh  Ifct 
Israelites  must  have  witnessed  in  E^fpt  Ai  m 
later  period,'  however,  the  worship  of  the  meosi  in 
its  grosser  form  of  idol-wonhip  was  introduced 
from  Syria:  we  have  no  evidence  indeed  that  Um 
Ashtoreth  of  the  Zidonians,  whom  Sok>moa  intro- 
duced (1  K.  xi.  5),  was  identified  m  the  minds  of 
the  Jews  with  the  moon,  but  there  can  be  no  doobi 
that  the  moon  was  worshipped  under  the  Ibrai 
of  an  image  in  Manasseh's  reign,  although  Moftn 
{PhOmz,  i.  66,  164)  has  taken  up  the  opposite 
view;  for  we  are  distinctly  toM  that  the  king 
**made  an  athtmk  (A.  Y.  *«grove '*),».  e.  an  mtage 
of  Ashtoreth,  and  worshipped  all  the  host  of 
heaven**  (2  K.  xxL  8),  which  athemh  was  de- 
stroyed by  Josiah,  and  the  priests  that  homed 
incense  to  the  moon  were  put  down  (zxiii.  4,  6). 
At  a  somewhat  later  period  the  worahip  of  the 
**  queen  of  heaven  ^  was  practiced  in  Palestine  T  Jer. 
rii.  18,  xliv.  17);  the  title  has  been  generally  sop- 
posed  to  belong  to  the  moon,  but  we  think  it  nxxw 
probable  that  the  Oriental  Venus  is  intended,  for 
the  following  reasons:  (1)  the  titk)  of  Urania  "of 
heaven  **  was  peculiarly  appropriated  to  Yenua, 
whose  worship  was  borrowed  by  the  Persians  from 
the  Arabians  and  Assyrians  (fferod,  i.  131,  19f): 
(2)  the  votaries  of  this  goddess,  whose  chief  fbne- 
tibn  it  was  to  preskie  over  births,  were  wonoen,  and 
we  find  that  in  Palestine  the  married  wcnnen  are 
specially  noticed  as  taking  a  prominent  part:  (3) 
the  peculiarity  of  the  title,  which  oecniv  only  in 
the  passages  quoted,  \ooka  as  if  the  worship  was  a 
novel  one;  and  this  is  corroborated  by  the  term 
Cftnmn(<  applied  to  the  *«  cakes,'*  whidi  is  again  so 
peculiar  that  the  LXX.  has  retamed  it  (xavAr), 
deeming  it  to  be,  as  it  not  improbably  was,  a  for- 
eign word.  Whether  the  Jews  derived  th^  knowl- 
edge of  the  "  queen  of  heaven  **  from  the  Philis- 
tines, who  possessed  a  very  ancient  temple  of  Yenot 
Urania  at  Asludon  (Herod,  i.  105),  or  from  the 
Eg^-ptians,  whose  god  Athor  was  of  the  same  char- 
acter, is  uncertain. 

In  the  figurative  hmguage  of  Scripture  the  mooo 
is  frequentfy  noticed  as  presaging  events  of  tiM 
greatest  importance  through  the  temporary  or  per- 
manent withdrawal  of  its  light  (b.  xiii.  10;  Jod 
ii.  81;  Matt.  zxiv.  29;  Marie  xiii.  34);  in  these 
and  similar  passages  we  have  an  erident  allusion  to 
the  mysterious  awe  with  which  eclipses  were  viewed 
by  the  Hebrews  In  conmion  with  other  nations  of 
antiquity.  With  regard  to  the  symbolic  meaning 
of  the  moon  in  Rev.  xii.  1,  we  have  only  to  obserra 
that  the  ordinary  explanations,  namely,  the  subhi- 
nary  world,  or  the  changeableness  of  its  aflUi% 
seem  to  derive  no  authority  ftx>m  the  language  of 
the  0.  T.,  or  from  the  ideas  of  the  Hebrews. 

W^   T     n 
MOON,  NBW.     [New  Moox.] 
•  MOONS  or  LUNETTES  as  omamcota. 
[Bells,  Camels,  Tibss.J 


"Now  shan  a  month  devtmr  ttkem  wHh 
tloDS,"  is  uDdentood  by  Bonseu  (. 
as  refif rring  to  an  idolatrous  worsUp  of  t 
It  is  more  geoerally  understood  of  '^  a 
short  space  of  time.     Uitdg  (Comment, 
plains  it  in  a  novel  manner  of  the  erese 
a  nymbd  of  destructiOD,  from  lis 
scimitar. 
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HOCNSIAS 

MOOSI'AS  (MMT^f ;  [Vat  MoMnrtiof ;  Al- 
&  MMf  ami :]  Mootias),  Apparently  tha  Mine 
M  MiAaBiAH  4  (1  Etd^.  ix.  81;  comp.  Enr.  z. 

HCKRASTHITE,  THE  OiH^*®'?;  ^ 

|f{;  Alex,  in  Mieah,  MwpaOei:  </<  Moratthiy  Afo- 
nuCAilef),  that  ia,  the  native  of  a  place  named 
MoRESHKTM,  such  bein  J  the  regular  formation  in 
Uebreir. 

It  oeetm  twiee  (Jer.  zztL  18:  Mic  i.  1),  each 
tiaw  aa  the  descriptiou  of  the  prophet  Micah. 

The  Taqpim,  on  each  occasion,  renden  the 
werd  •'of  Manshah;**  bat  the  derivation  fVom 
Mareihah  would  be  Mareahathite,  and  not  Moras- 
thite,  or  more  aoeoratelj  Moraabtite.  G. 

HORa>£OAI  [3  syL]  OST^Z}  [see  below]  : 
Mmp^Xcuot'  Mardockanu)y  the*  deliverer^  under 
Divine'Vrovidence,  of  the  Jews  fttMu  the  destruction 
plotted  against  them  by  Uaman  [Kstukk],  the 
chief  minister  of  Xerxes :  the  institutor  of  the  feast 
of  Purim  [PimiM].  and  probably  the  author  as 
well  as  the  hero  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  book  of  Mordecai.<'  llie 
Seripture  narrative  tells  us  concerning  him  that  he 
WIS  a  Beqjaaiite,  and  one  of  the  Captivity,  residing 
b  Shttshan,  whether  or  not  in  the  king's  service 
bcfote  Esther  was  queen,  does  not  appear  certainly. 
Fiom  the  time,  however,  of  Esther  being  queen  he 
was  one  of  thoae  "  who  sat  in  the  king*8  gate.**  In 
this  sitnation  he  saved  the  king*8  life  by  discovering 
the  conspiracy  of  two  of  the  eunuchs  to  kill  liim. 
When  the  decree  fiir  the  massacre  of  all  the  Jews 
hi  the  empire  was  known,  it  was  at  his  earnest 
advice  and  exhortation  that  Esther  undertook  the 
perilous  task  of  interceding  with  the  king  on  their 
hchaUL  He  might  feel  the  more  impelled  to  exert 
himself  to  save  them,  as  he  was  himself  the  cause 
of  the  meditated  destruction  of  his  countrymen. 
Wliether,  as  some  think,  his  refusal  to  bow  before 
Hamaa  axDse  from  religious  scruples,  as  if  such 
■dutation  as  was  practiced  in  Persia  {upoirKhvriint) 
were  akin  to  idolatry,  or  whether,  as  seems  far 
non  probable,  he  refused  from  a  stem  unwilling- 
■eas  as  a  Jew  to  bow  before  an  Amalekite,  in  either 
ease  the  affront  put  by  him  upon  Hamau  was  the 
iiMmedhife  cause  of  the  Csital  decree.  Anyhow,  he 
and  Esther  were  the  instruments  in  the  hand  of 
God  of  averting  the  threatened  ruin.  The  concur- 
raoee  of  Esther's  favorable  reception  by  the  king 
with  the  Providential  circumstance  of  the  passage 
bi  the  Medo-Persian  chronicles,  which  detailed 
liordeeai*s  fidelity  in  disekiaing  the  conspiracy, 
hAag  read  to  the  king  that  very  night,  before  Ha- 
■wn  eaoM  to  ask  leave  to  hang  him;  the  striking 
locideni  of  Hamaa  being  made  the  instrument  of 
tlw  aaltataoo  and  honor  of  his  naost  hated  adver> 
ary,  whieh  ha  rightly  hiterpreted  as  the  presage 
of  Ui  own  downfiiU,  and  fhially  the  hanging  of  Ua- 
BMn  and  his  sons  upon  the  very  gaUows  which  he 
had  reared  for  Uordeeai,  while  Itordecai  occupied 
n*s  post  aa  visier  of  the  Persian  monarchy; 


I  De  Wetts  thinks  that  ^  the  opinioo  that  Mordecai 
f  the  book  does  not  destrva  to  be  conftited,"  al- 
tMMgh  the  author  "dwtgned  that  the  book  should  be 
^iMidewd  as  written  by  Mordeeal.''  His  translator 
adito,  Chat  "  the  gieatest  part  of  the  Jewlsn  and  Chris- 
Iha  sefaolarB  ^  rsfor  Ik  to  hbn.  Bat  he  adds,  ^*  mors 
BMdsni  writMS,  with  better  Jodgment,  adbm  only 
.  of  the  authorship  "  {bUrod.  U.  846- 
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are  faioidenta  too  weK  known  to  need  to  be  furthei 
dwelt  upon.  It  will  be  more  usefUl,  probably,  to  add 
such  remarks  as  may  tend  to  point  out  Mordecai's 
phu;e  in  saored,  profime,  and  rabbuikal  history  re- 
spectively, llie  first  thing  is  to  fix  his  date.  This  is 
pointed  out  with  great  particuhulty  by  the  writer 
himself,  not  only  by  the  years  of  the  king's  reign, 
but  by  his  own  genealogy  in  ch.  ii.  5,  6.  Some, 
bowev-er,  have  understood  this  passage  as  stating 
that  Mordecai  himself  was  taken  captive  with  Jeo- 
oniah.  But  that  any  one  who  had  been  taken  cap- 
tive by  Nebuchadnenar  in  the  8th  year  of  his 
reign  should  be  vixier  after  the  12th  year  of  any 
Persian  king  among  the  successors  of  C^tus,  is  ob* 
viously  impossible.  Besides,  too,  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  life  to  ba 
suspended  in  the  case  of  any  person  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  when  the  sacred  history  gives  no  such 
intimation,  there  is  a  peculiar  defiance  of  probabil- 
ity in  the  supposition  that  the  cousin  german  ef 
the  youthful  Esther,  her  fkther's  brother's  son 
should  be  of  an  age  ranging  fh>m  00  to  170  years, 
at  the  time  that  she  was  chosen  to  be  queen  on  ac- 
count of  her  youth  and  beauty.  But  not  only  is 
this  interpretation  of  Esth.  ii.  5,  6,  excluded  by 
chronology,  but  the  rules  of  grammatical  propriety 
equally  point  out,  not  Mordecai,  but  Kisb,  as  being 
the  person  who  was  taken  captive  by  Nebuchad. 
nexzar  at  the  time  when  Jeooniah  was  carried  away. 
Because,  if  it  had  been  intended  to  speak  of  Mor- 
decai as  led  captive,  the  ambiguity  would  easily 
have  been  avoided  by  either  placing  the  ckuae 

^"^^V}  "^^j  etc.,  immediately  after  ]t5W5, 
n^'^Sr^tand  then  adding  his  name  and  gene- 
afogy,  a  iOtr'si,  or  else  by  writing  fc^H]  in- 
stead of  '^tfy,  at  the  beginning  of  verse  6. 
Again^  as  the  sentence  stands,  the  distribution  of 
the  copulative  ?  distinctly  connecU  the  sentence 

1QW  TT'IJ  in  ver.  7,  with  TVU  in  ver.  6,  show- 
ing that  tiiree  things  are  predicated  of  Bfordecai: 
(1)  that  he  lived  in  Shushan;  (2)  that  his  name 
was  Mordecai,  son  of  Jair,  son  of  Shimei,  son  of 
Kish  the  Bergamite  who  was  taken  captive  with 
Jehoiachin;  (3)  that  he  brought  up  Esther.  This 
genealogy  does  then  fix  with  great  certainty  the 
age  of  Mordecai.  He  was  great  grandson  of  a  con- 
temporary of  Jehoiachin.  Now  four  generations 
cover  120  years  —  and  120  years  fh>m  a.  c.  609 
bring  us  to  B.  c.  479,  i.  e.  to  the  6th  year  <^  the 
reign  of  Xerxes;  thus  oonfhrming  with  singular 
force  the  aiguinentA  which  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes.  [Ahasubrus.]  ^  The 
carrying  back  the  genealogy  of  a  captive  to  the 
time  of  the  Captivity  has  an  obvious  propriety,  as 
connecting  the  captives  with  the  femily  record  pre- 
served in  the  public  geneafogics,  before  the  Captiv- 
ity* juat  as  an  American  would  be  likely  to  carry 
up  his  pedigree  to  the  ancestor  who  emigrated 
fW>m  England.  And  now  it  would  seem  both  |M)s- 
sible  and  probable  (though  it  cannot  be  certainly 


847).  But  the  d^tfons  to  Mordecai's  authorship  ani 
only  such  as,  If  valid,  would  impugn  the  truth  and 
authenttelty  of  ths  book  ItMlf. 

b  Justin  has  ttie  slognlar  statement,  '^Prfanom 
Xsraes,  rex  Pevsarum,  JudsMS  domoit  *'  (Ub.  xzxvl. 
cap.  lit.).  May  not  this  arise  fhHn  a  eoolhssd  knewl 
edieeof  the  events  TeeordednlsthsrT 
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proved)  that  the  Moitfecai  mentioned  in  the  dopli- 
cate  passage,  Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  rii.  7,  as  one  of  tlie 
leaden  of  the  captives  who  returned  from  time  to 
time  from  Babylon  to  Judaea  [Ezra],  was  the 
same  as  Mordecai  of  the  book  of  Esther.  It  is 
very  probable  that  on  the  death  of  Xerxes,  or  pos- 
sibly during  his  lifetime,  he  may  have  obtained 
leave  to  lead  back  such  Jevrs  as  were  willing  to  ac- 
company him,  and  that  he  did  so.  His  age  need 
not  hax-e  exceeded  50  or  60  years,  and  bis  characta* 
points  him  out  as  likdy  to  lead  his  countrymen 
back  from  exile,  if  he  had  the  opportunity.  The 
name  Mordecai  not  occurring  elsewhere,  makes  this 
sui^weition  the  more  [»t>babte. 

As  regards  his  pUce  in  profane  history,  the  do- 
mestic annals  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  are  so  scanty, 
that  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  no  mention 
of  Mordecai.  But  there  is  a  person  named  by 
Ctesias,  who  probably  saw  the  very  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Media  sind  Persia  reierred  to  in  Esth. 
X.  2,  whose  name  and  character  present  some 
points  of  resemblance  vrith  Mordecai,  namely,  Mat- 
acas,  or  Notacas  (as  the  name  is  variously  written), 
whom  he  describes  as  Xerxes*s  chief  fiivorite,  and 
the  most  powerful  of  them  all.  His  brief  notice 
of  him  in  these  words,  iiiua^piumv  8i  iiiynrrov 
ll^iyaro  Narajcas*  is  In  exact  agreement  with  the 
description  of  Mordecai,  Esth.  ix.  4,  x.  2,  3.  He 
further  relates  of  him,  that  when  Xerxes  after  his 
return  from  Greece  had  commissioned  Megabyzus 
to  go  and  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,a 
upon  his  refusal,  he  sent  Matacas  the  eunuch,  to 
insult  the  god,  and  to  plunder  his  property,  which 
Matacas  did,  and  retiuned  to  Xerxes.  It  is  ob- 
vious how  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  a  Jew,  such 
as  Mordecai  was,  would  be  a  commission  to  dese- 
crate and  spoil  a  heathen  temple.  There  is  also 
much  probability  in  the  selection  of  a  Jew  to  be 
his  prime  minister  by  a  monarch  of  such  decided 
iconoclastic  propensities  as  Xerxes  is  known  to  have 
had  (Prideaux,  Connect.  I  231-233).  Xerxes 
would  doubtless  see  much  analogy  between  the 
Magian  tenets  of  which  he  was  such  a  zealous  pat- 
ron, and  those  of  the  Jews*  religion ;  just  as  Pliuy 
actually  reckons  Moses  (whom  he  couples  with  Jan- 
nes)  among  the  leaders  of  the  Magian  sect,  in  the 
very  same  passage  in  which  he  relates  that  Osthanes 
the  Magian  author  and  heresiaroh  accompanied 
Xerxes  in  his  Greek  expedition,  and  widely  dlflfbsed 
the  Magian  doctrines  (lib.  xxx.  ch.  i.  §  2);  and  in 
§  4  seems  to  identify  Christianity  also  with  Magic. 
From  the  context  it  seems  highly  probable  that  this 
notice  of  Moses  and  of  Jannes  may  be  derived  fh>m 
the  work  of  Osthanes,  and  if  so,  the  probable  in- 
tercourse of  Osthanes  with  Mordecai  would  readily 
account  for  his  mention  of  them.  The  point,  how- 
ever, here  insisted  upon  is,  thi^  the  known  hatred 
of  Xerxes  to  idol-worship  makes  his  selection  of  a 
Jew  for  his  prime  minister  very  probable,  and  that 
there  are  strong  points  of  resembhuice  in  what  is 
thus  rehUed  of  Matacas,  and  what  we  know  from 
Scripture  of  Mordecai.  Again,  that  Mordecai  was, 
what  Matacas  is  related  to  have  been,  a  eunuch, 
seems  not  improbable  from  his  having  neither  wife 
nor  chiM,  from  his  bringing  up  his  cousin  Esther 


o  It  seems  probable  that  some  okhor  temple,  not 
that  at  Delphi,  was  at  this  time  ordered  by  Xerxes  tv 
be  spoiled,  as  no  other  writer  mentions  it.  It  might 
be  that  of  ApoUo  I>ldymiBas,Dear  Miletus,  which  was 
isstroyed  by  Xefzss  after  his  retom  (Stiab.  shr.  cap. 
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fan  hit  own  hoose,^  fh>m  his  dtaatkjn  in  the  Uiif  *i 
gate,  from  his  access  to  the  court  of  the  women, 
and  fW>m  his  being  raised  to  the  highest  poet  of 
power  by  the  king,  which  we  know  from  Peniai 
history  was  so  often  the  case  with  the  king*s 
eunuchs.  With  these  points  of  agreement  between 
them,  there  is  suflSdent  resembUnoe  in  their  names 
to  add  additional  probability  to  the  supposition  of 
their  identity.  The  most  pbuisible  etymology  usu- 
ally given  for  the  name  Mordecai  ia  that  favored 
by  Geseuius,  who  connects  it  vrith  Merodach  the 
Babylonian  idol  (called  Mardok  fai  the  coneiform 
inscriptions),  and  which  appears  in  the  names  Mm- 
essi  Mordacus,  Sisi-Mordachus,  in  neariy  the  same 
form  as  in  the  Greek,  Mo^oxaw*  But  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  name  of  a  Babykmian  idol  should 
have  been  given  to  him  under  the  Persian  dynasty,^ 
and  it  is  equally  improbable  that  Mordecai  shouki 
have  been  taken  into  the  kmg's  service  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Pershu  dynasty.  If  then 
we  suppose  the  original  form  of  the  name  to  have 
been  Matacai,  it  would  easily  in  the  Chaldee  or- 
thography become  Mordecai,  Just  as  KD^^S  it 
for  WB?,  ID'^S'^C*  for  tigCr,  pt^T^n^  for 
P^^Hj  etc  In  the  Taigum  of  Esther  he  b  said 
to  be  called  Mordecai,  because  he  was  like  K^^^^b 
b^?"!,  "  to  pure  myrrh." 

As  regards  his  place  in  Rabtnnical  estimation, 
Mordecai,  as  is  natural,  stands  very  high.  The 
interpolations  in  the  Greek  book  of  Esther  are  one 
indication  of  his  popularity  vrith  hia  countrymen. 
The  Targum  (of  late  date)  shovrs  that  this  increased 
rather  than  diminished  with  the  lapse  of  centmies. 
'lliere  Shimei  in  Mordecai's  genealogy  is  identified 
with  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera  who  cursed  David, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  reason  why  Darid  vrould  not 
permit  him  to  be  put  to  death  then  vras,  that  it 
was  repealed  to  bira  that  Mordecai  and  Esther 
should  descend  from  him ;  but  that  in  his  old  age, 
when  this  reason  no  bnger  applied,  he  vras  shdn. 
It  is  also  said  of  Mordecai  that  he  knew  Ike  setvn^ 
lanyutiyes^  i.  e.  the  languages  of  all  the  nations 
mentioned  in  Goi.  x.,  which  the  Jevnt  count  as 
seventy  nations,  and  that  his  age  exceeded  400 
years  (Juchasin  ap.  Wolf,  and  Stehelin,  ^U. 
Liter,  i.  179).   He  is  contmually  designated  by  the 

appellation  ^*^'^'7^«  *'  the  Just,**  and  the  ampli- 
fications of  Esth.  viii.  15  abound  in  the  most  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  the  splendid  robes,  and  Persian 
buskins,  and  Median  scimitars,  and  golden  crovms, 
and  the  profusion  of  precious  stones  and  Macedonian 
gold,  on  which  was  engraved  a  view  of  Jerusalem, 
and  of  the  phylactery  over  the  crovra,  and  the 
streets  strevred  vrith  myrtle,  and  the  attendants, 
and  the  heralds  vrith  trumpets,  all  proclaiming  the 
gk>ry  of  Mordecai  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Jevridi 
people.  6ei\jamin  of  Tudela  mentions  the  ruins  of 
Shushan  and  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Ahaa- 
uerus  as  still  existing  in  his  day,  but  places  the 
tomb  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  at  Hamadan,  or  Eo- 
batana  (p.  128).     Others,  however,  pUce  the  tomb 


b  To  account  for  this,  the  Ikrgmn  adds  that  he  was 
75  years  old. 

e  Mr.  Bawlioson  (Herod,  i.  270)  points  oat  Mr.  Lay- 
ard*s  cooclnsion  (Nin.  ii.  441),  that  the  Perriaor 
adopted  fenerally  the  Assyrian  religloa,  as  "  qvlle  a 
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of  Uordeeu  in  Sum,  and  that  of  Kather  in  or  near 
Bmm  in  Galilee  (noto  to  Aaher's  ^ei^'.  of  TutL 
p.  166).  With  reference  to  the  above-named  palace 
of  Ahaanerus  at  Sboshan,  it  maj  be  added  that 
eoDsidcnble  remains  of  it  were  diaoovered  by  Mr. 
Ldliis*s  excavations  in  1852,  and  that  he  thinks 
the  plan  of  the  great  colonnade,  of  which  he  found 
the  bases  remaining,  ooiTesponds  remarlcabl j  to  the 
description  of  the  palace  of  Ahasuenis  in  Esth.  i. 
(lirfUn,  Chaldaa^  ch.  zzviii.).  It  was  built  or 
begun  bj  Darius  Hjstaspis.  A.  C  H. 

MOltEH  [rnhO,  m^ktr  or  teacher;  perh. 
frmt/ul].  A  local  name  of  central  Palestine,  one 
of  the  ^^ery  oldest  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It 
occurs  in  two  connections. 

L  TiiE  PI.AIN,  or  PLAIX8  (or,  as  It  should 
rather  be  rendered,  the  oak  or  oaks)  of  Moreh 

(jrrrQ  P^  ««»  n:?b  >3lb«;    Samar.  in 

both  cases,  Kl'D  I'lbW:  ^  Zpvs  ^  &h^^-  <»»- 
vaUii  iUtutrU^  valtu  tendens  let  intrant  proeut])^ 
the  first  of  that  long  succession  of  sacred  and  ven- 
crsUe  trees  which  dignified  the  chief  phu»s  of  Pal- 
estine, and  formed  not  the  least  interesting  link  in 
the  chain  which  so  indissolubly  united  the  hind  to 
the  history  of  the  nation. 

The  Oak  of  Moreh  was  tbe  first  recorded  halting- 
plaee  of  Abram  after  his  entrance  into  the  land  of 
Guaan  (Gen.  xiL  6).  Here  JeI;ovah  **  appeared  ** 
to  him,  and  here  he  built  the  first  of  the  series  of 
altars  o  which  marked  the  various  spots  of  his 
reudence  in  the  Promised  I.And,  and  dedicated  it 
** to  Jehovah,  who  appeared^  unto  him**  (ver.  7). 
It  waa  at  the  »  phoe  of  <'Shechem  "  (xiL  6),  dose 

to  ( v^)  the  mountams  of  Ebal  and  Gerizun 
(Dent  zL  30),  where  the  Samar.  Cod.  adds  "  over 
i^ainst  Shechem.*' 

There  b  reason  for  believing  that  this  phu:e,  the 
ioene  of  so  important  an  occurrence  in  Abram*8 
early  residence  in  Ganaan,  may  have  been  also  that 
of  one  even  more  important,  the  crisu  of  his  liter 
lifie,  the  oflering  of  Isaac,  on  a  mountain  in  <*  the 
hud  of  Moriah.**     [Mobiah.] 

A  trace  of  this  ancient  name,  curiously  reappear- 
faig  after  many  centuries,  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  Horthia,  which  is  given  on  some  ancient  coins 
as  one  of  the  titles  of  Neapolis,  t.  e.  Shechero,  and 
by  Pfiny  and  Josephus  as  Mamortha  ^  or  MaSortha 
(Beknd,  Diu.  iU.  §  8).  The  ktter  sUtes  {B.  J. 
ir.  8,  $  1),  that  *«  it  was  the  name  by  which  the 
place  was  called  by  the  country-people  *'  Uirix(ipioi\ 
who  thus  kept  alive  the  ancient  appellation,  Just  as 
the  peasants  of  Hebron  did  that  of  Kiijath-arba 
down  to  the  date  of  Sir  John  Maundeville*s  visit. 
[See  voL  it  p.  15G5  a,  and  note.] 

Whether  tbe  oaks  of  Mor^  had  any  connection 
with 


a  It  may  be  roughly  said  that  Abraham  built  altari ; 
Inae  dug  vrils ;  Jacob  elected  stones. 

if  i'l^  !2)«7»  '^^^^  i*  '^  V^J  ^P<^  *^  "^""^  ^^'"^ 
«Ueh,  as  we  sliaU  see  altenmrds,  performs  an  im- 
poftaal  part  in  tbe  name  of  MoaiAH. 

e  Seelos.  L  26  perhaps  contains  a  play  on  the  naaw 
Menh  — f*that  foolish  iMople  {hXaht  ^fi«ptfc)who 
dwaU  in  Blehem.'*  If  the  pun  existed  in  the  Hebrew 
text  it  may  have  been  between  Sichem  and  Sichor 
idnudcen). 

tf  This  form  is  poarfbly  doe  to  a  conftision  between 
f/anh  and  Mamn..     (See  Relaod  as  above.) 

•  aTUafclBntlflcatloo  of  Bforeh  and  Uarod  (ascribed 
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2.  The  Hill  op  Morkh  (rn''Tjan  nj^  : 
rafiaadafAtopcd  [Vat  -/uwpa] ;  Alex,  awo  rov  fitofun^ 
rou  cL0<»p:  coUis  exceUut)^  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
Midianites  and  Aroalekitei  were  encamped  bdbre 
Gideon's  attack  upon  them  (Judg.  vii.  1).  seems, 
to  say  the  least,  most  uncertain.  Ck>pious  as  are 
the  details  furnished  of  that  great  event  of  Jewish 
hbtory,  those  which  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  precise 
situation  are  very  scanty.  But  a  comparison  of 
Judg.  \\.  33  with  vii.  1  makes  it  evident  that  it  lay 
in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  rather  on  the  north  side  of 
the  valley,  and  north  also  of  the  eminence  on  which 
Gideon's  little  band  of  heroes  was  clustered.  At 
the  foot  of  this  latter  eminence  was  the  spdng  of 
Ain-C*arod  (A.  V.  "the  well  of  Harod  "),  and  a 
sufiicient  sweep  of  the  plain  intervened  between  it 
and  the  hill  Moreh  to  aUow  of  the  encampment  of 
the  Amalekites.  No  doubt  —  although  the  fact  is 
not  mentioned  —  they  kept  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Moreh,  for  the  sake  of  some  spring  or  springs  which 
issued  from  its  base,  as  the  Ain-Gharod  did  from 
that  on  which  Gideon  was  planted.  These  con- 
ditions are  most  accurately  fulfilled  if  we  assume 
Jtbel  ed-Duhy^  the  "  Uttle  Ilemion"  of  the  modem 
travellers,  to  be  Moreh,  the  Ain-Jalild  to  be  the 
spring  of  Harod,  and  Gideon's  position  to  have  been 
on  the  northeast  slope  of  Jebel  Fuk&n  (I^Iount 
Gilboa),  between  the  village  of  Nwi*  and  the  last- 
mentioned  spring.  Between  Ain  Jalud  and  the 
foot  of  the  **  Little  Hermon,**  a  space  of  between 
2  and  3  miles  intervenes,  ample  in  extent  for  the 
enoimpmeut  even  of  tbe  enormons  horde  of  the 
Amalekites.  In  its  general  form  this  identification 
is  due  to  Ihrofessor  Stanley.^  The  desire  to  find 
Moreh  nearer  to  Shecbem,  where  the  "oak  of 
Moreh  '*  was,  seems  to  have  mduced  Mr.  Van  de 
Velde  to  place  the  scene  of  Gideon's  battle  many 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  Milley  of  Jezreel,  '*  possibly 
on  the  plain  of  Tubas  or  of  Ydsir ; "  in  which  case 
the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  may  have  been  on 
the  ridge  between  Wadi  Ferra'  and  Wadi  Tubot^ 
near  Bwj  eUFerra'  {Syr.  ^  Pal.  ii.  341-2).  But 
this  hnvolves  the  supposition  of  a  movement  in  the 
position  of  the  Amalekites,  for  which  there  is  no 
warrant  either  in  the  narrative  or  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case;  and  at  any  rate,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  we  may  rest  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  Jebel  ed-Duhy  is  the  hill  of  Morkh. 

G. 

MORB'SHBTH-GATH'  (HJ  TV^M^ : 
KK'npoyofda  T4B'  hareditas  Geili\  a  place  named 
by  tne  prophet  Micah  only  (Mic.  i.  14),  in  company 
with  Lachish,  Achzib,  Mareshah,  and  other  towns 
of  the  bwland  district  of  Judah.  His  words,' "  there- 
fore shalt  thou  give  presents  to  Moresbeth-gath/* 
are  exphuned  by  Ewald  {Propketen,  3*30,  331)  as 
referring  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  containing  an  allusion 

above  to  Stanley)  is  suggested  also  in  Bertheau's  Rich- 
ter  u.  Ruthy  p.  119,  and  Bnnsen^s  Bibelioerk  on  Judg. 
vii.  1.    Tbe  reasons  for  Uds  view  are  lees  obvious  in 

the  A.  y.,  owing  to  the  mistranilatton  of  ^>^  by 
^  weU  "  (whkh  would  be  strictly  ^^^9),  instead  of 
<t  fountain,**,  and  of  ^V  by  "  beride,"  instead  of 

**  above.**  The  identilicatkm  of  the  places  in  question 
depends  on  these  intimations.  The  position  of  Oidetm 
t(  above  the  fountain  of  Harod  "  is  evident  flrom  vM.  8, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  host  of  Midian  were  belon 
hhn  in  the  valley  H. 
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Co  the  significfttion  of  ibe  name  Moresheth,  whiehf 
Chouf^  not  80  literal  as  the  play  on  those  of  Acbzib 
and  Mareshahf  is  yet  tolerably  obvious:  "  Therefore 
ifaalt  thou,  O  Jenisalenif  give  compensation  to  Bforc- 
iheth-gath,  itself  only  the  possession  of  another  city.** 

Micab  was  himself  the  native  of  a  place  called 
Moresheth,  since  he  is  designated,  in  the  only  two 
cases  in  which  his  name  is  mentioned,  **  Micah  the 
Horashtite/*  which  latter  word  is  a  regular  deri\-a- 
tion  from  Moresheth ;  but  whether  Moresbeth-gath 
was  that  place  cannot  be  ascertained  from  any  in- 
formation given  us  in  the  Bible. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomatficon^  and 
Jerome  in  his  Commentary  on  Micah  {Piyahgus)^ 
give  Morasthi  as  the  name,  not  of  the  person,  but 
of  the  place;  and  describe  it  as  "a  moderate-sized 
village  [haud  gvnndit  viculus)  near  Eleutheropolis, 
the  city  of  Philistia  (Pabestinn),  and  to  the  east 
thereof." 

Supposing  Beit-jibrin  to  be  Eleutheropolis,  no 
traces  of  the  name  of  Moresheth-gath  have  been  yet 
discovered  in  this  direction.  The  ruins  of  Maresha 
lie  a  mile  or  two  due  south  of  Beit-JiinHn ;  but  it 
is  mident  firom  Mic  L  14,  15,  that  the  two  were 
distinct. 

The  affix  "  gath  **  may  denote  a  connection  with 
the  famous  Philistine  city  of  that  name —  the  site 
of  which  cannot,  however,  be  taken  as  yet  ascer- 
tained —  or  it  may  point  to  the  existence  of  vine- 
}-ard8  and  wine-presses,  "  gatii  "*  in  Hebrew  signi- 
fying a  wine-press  or  vat  G. 

MORI'AH.  k  name  which  occurs  twice  in 
the  Bible  (Gen.  zxii.  2;  3  Chr.  iii.  1). 

L  The  Land  of  <»  MouiAh  (n*'n'ien  ^W 

[see  below];  Samar.  nSn^^QH  'S:  ^  yn  ii 
£^Xi^:  terra^  visioms).  On  "  one  of  the  moun- 
tains "  in  this  district  took  place  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2).  What  the  name  of  the  moun- 
tain was  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  was  a  conspicuous 
one,  visible  from  *<  afar  off"  (ver.  4).  Nor  does 
the  narrative  afford  any  data  for  ascertaining  its 
position ;  for  although  it  was  more  than  two  days* 
journey  from  the  "  land  of  the  Philistines "  — 
meaning  no  doubt  the  district  of  Gerar  where  Beer- 
sheba  lay,  the  last  place  mentioned  before  and  the 
first  after  the  occurrence  in  question  —  yet  it  is  not 
said  how  much  more  than  two  days  it  was.  Tlie 
mountain  -^  the  "  place  "  —  came  into  view  in  the 
course  of  the  third  day;  but  the  time  occupied  in 
performing  the  remainder  of  the  distance  is  not 
stated.  After  the  deliverance  of  Isaac,  Abraham, 
with  a  play  on  the  name  of  Moriah  impossible  to 
oonrey  in  English,  called  the  spot  Jehovah-jireh, 
**  Jehovah  sees  "  (t.  e.  provides),  and  thus  originated 
a  proverb  referring  to  the  providential  and  op- 
portune interference  of  God.  **  In  the  mount  of 
Jehovah,  He  will  be  seen." 

It  is  most  natural  to  take  the  "land  of  Moriah" 
as  the  same  district  with  that  in  which  the  **  Oak 


a  Michaelto  (Suppl.  No.  1468)  saggests  that  the  name 
may  bo  more  accurately  ILunmoriah,  since  it  is  not 
the  practice  in  the  early  names  of  districts  to  add  the 


article.  Thus  the  land  of  Oaoaan  is  ^^33  ^IS. 
not  7173 3n.    (See  Lashaboit.] 

h  Following  Aqolla,  ri/y  yi^v  ri)r  Kimu^mni ;  and 
fiymmachus,  riyv  ynv  nic  ^irro^^.  The  same  ren- 
dering is  adopted  by  the  Samaritan  vezsioii. 

e  Others  tdu  Horiah  as  Moxeh-Jah  (t.  e.  JehoTah), 
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(A.  T.  'pliun*)  of  Moreh"  was  sitiiated,  and  noC. 
as  that  which  contains  Jerusalem,  as  the  modern 
tradition,  which  woukl  identify  the  Moriah  of  Gen. 
xxii.  and  that  of  2  Chr.  Hi.  1,  affirms.  The  forma 
was  well  known  to  Abraham.  It  was  the  first  spot 
on  which  he  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the  Promised 
Ijmd,  and  it  was  hallowed  and  endeared  to  him  by 
the  fh^  manifestation  of  Jehovah  with  which  hie 
had  been  fa\-ored,  and  by  the  erection  of  his  first 
altar.  With  Jerusalem  on  the  other  band,  except 
as  possibly  the  residence  of  Mdchizedek,  he  had  not 
any  connection  whatei-er;  it  lay  as  entirely  oat  of 
his  path  as  it  did  out  of  that  of  Isaac  and  Jacob. 
The  LXX.  appear  to  ha\-e  thus  read  or  interpreted 
the  original,  since  they  retxler  both  Morefa  and 
Moriah  in  Gen.  by  i^A^,  while  in  2  Chr.  iii.  they 
have  *A/A«pfa.  The  one  name  is  but  the  feminine 
of  the  o(iier<^  (Simonis,  Oami.  414),  and  there  is 
hardly  more  difference  between  them  than  between 
Maresha  and  Mareshah,  and  not  so  much  as  be- 
tween Jerushalem  and  Jenishalaim.  The  Jewish 
tradition,  which  first  appears  in  Joeephus  —  unless 
2  Chr.  iii.  1  be  a  still  earlier  hhit  of  its  existence  — 
is  fairly  balanced  by  the  rival  -tradition  of  the 
Samaritans,  which  affirms  that  Mount  Geriziro  was 
the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  which  is 
at  least  as  old  as  the  3d  centuiy  after  Christ. 
[GumziM.] 

a.  MovxT  Moriah  (nWlISn  in :  ipot 
rod  *AfAMpla  [Vat.  -ptia} ;  Alex.  Afiopiai  Mom 
Afotia*^).  The  name  ascribed,  in  2  Chr.  iii.  1  only, 
to  the  eminence  on  M'hich  Solomon  built  the  Tem- 
ple. "  And  Solomon  began  to  build  the  house  of 
Jehovah  in  Jerusalem  on  tlie  Mount  Moriah,  where 
He  appeared  to  David  his  father,  in  a  pbce  which 
David  prepared  in  the  tlireshing-floor  of  Araunah 
the  Jebusite."  From  the  mention  of  Araunah,  the 
inference  is  natural  that  the  "  appearance  "  alhided 
to  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  purehase  of  the 
threshing-floor  by  David,  and  bis  oectioii  tiiereon 
of  the  altar  (2  Sam.  xxiv.;  1  Chr.  xxi.).  But  it 
will  he  observed  that  nothing  is  said  ui  the  narrar 
tives  of  that  e\-ent  of  any  "  appearance  "  of  Jehovah. 
The  earlier  and  simpler  record  of  Samuel  is  abso- 
lutely silait  on  the  point.  And  in  tlie  later  and 
more  elaltorete  accotmt  of  1  Chr.  xxi.  the  only  oc- 
currence which  can  be  construed  into  such  a  mean^ 
ing  is  that  **■  Jehovah  answered  David  by  fire  od 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering." 

A  tradition  which  fint  appean  in  a  definite 
shape  in  Josephus  {Ant,  i.  13,  §§  1,  2,  vii.  13,  §  4), 
and  is  now  almost  unirersally  accepted,  asserts  that 
the  "  Mount  Moriah  "  of  the  Chronicles  b  identical 
with  the  *^  mountain  "  in  **  the  land  of  Moriah  ** 
of  Genesis,  and  that  the  spot  on  which  Jehovah 
appeared  to  David,  and  on  which  the  Temple  was 
built,  was  the  very  spot  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  Is 
the  early  Targum  of  OnkekM  on  Gen.  xxii.,  this 
belief  is  exhibited  in  a  very  mild  form.  The  land 
of  Moriah  is  called  the  "  land  of  worshipi"  «  and 


but  this  would  be  to  anttcipats  the  existeoce  of  tbs 
name  of  Jehovah,  and,  as  Miehadis  has  pointed  out 
(Suppl.  No.  1468),  the  name  would  more  prohaMy  bs 
Morlel,  £1  being  the  name  by  which  Ood  was  known 
to  Abraham.     [But  see  Jebovab,  Amer.  ed.] 

d  •  Vor  topographical  notices  of  Mount  Moriah  sss 
the  articles  on  JiausALm;  Kmsoii;  Tsmpub;  Tno> 
Pdoar  (Amer.  ed.).  8.  W. 


t^nV®  nynw. 
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nr.  U  to  given  m  follows:  **  And  Abnluuii  nori- 
fioed  and  prayed  in  that  place;  and  be  said  before 
Jehovah,  In  ibis  {daee  shall  generations  worship, 
beeanae  it  shall  be  said  in  that  day,  In  this  moun- 
tam  did  Abraham  worship  before  Jeliovah.**  But 
in  the  Jerusalem  Tsigum  the  htter  passage  is  thus 
given,  <«  Because  in  generations  to  come  it  shall  be 
ssid,  In  the  mount  oif  the  house  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Jehovah  did  Abraham  ofler  up  Isaac  his  son,  and 
in  this  mountain  which  u  the  house  of  the  sano- 
toaiy  was  the  glory  of  Jeliovah  much  manifest.*' 
And  those  who  wish  to  see  the  tradition  in  its  com- 
plete and  detailed  form,  may  consult  the  Targum 
of  R.  Jooeph  on  1  Chr.  xxi.  15,  and  2  Chr.  iii.  1, 
snd  the  passages  collected  by  Beer  {Leben  Aln-ahanu 
wtck  JitKsche  Sage^  67-71).«  But  the  single  oo- 
cunenoe  of  the  name  in  this  one  passage  of  Chron- 
icles is  sorely  not  enough  to  establish  a  coincidence, 
which  if  we  consider  it  is  little  short  of  miraculous.'^ 
Had  the  fact  been  Its  the  modem  belief  asserts,  and 
had  the  bdief  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  there  could  not  foil 
to  be  frequent  references  to  it,  hi  the  narrative — so 
detailed  —  of  the  .original  dedication  of  the  spot  by 
David;  in  the  account  of  Solomon's  building  in 
fte  book  of  Kings;  of  Nehemiah's  rebuilding  (com- 
pare especially  tiie  reference  to  Abraham  in  ix.  7) ; 
or  of  the  restorations  and  purifications  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. It  was  a  foet  which  must  have  found  its 
way  into  the  panmomastie  addreises  of  the  prophets, 
into  the  sermon  of  St.  Stephen,  so  full  of  allusion 
to  the  Founders  of  the  nation,  or  into  the  argument 
of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But 
not  so;  on  the  contnry,  except  in  the  case  of  Salem, 
and  that  is  by  no  means  ascertained  —  the  name 
of  Abraham  does  not,  as  for  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
appear  once  in  connection  with  Jerusalem  or  the 
bter  royal  or  eeclesiastlcal  glories  of  Israel.  Jeru- 
salem lies  out  of  the  path  of  the  patriarchs,  and  has 
no  part  in  the  histmy  of  Israel  tUl  the  establish- 
ment of  the  nionaichy.  The  *«  high  places  of  Isaao,*' 
as  for  as  we  can  understand  the  allusion  of  Amos 
(vli.  9,  16)  were  in  the  northern  kingdom.  To 
eooneet  Jerusalem  in  so  vital  a  manner  with  the 
fife  of  Abraham,  is  to  antedate  the  whole  of  the 
bier  history  of  the  nation  and  to  commit  a  serious 
anadironism,  warranted  neither  by  the  direct  nor 
indirect  statements  of  the  sacred  records. 

But  in  addition  to  thi^  Jerusalem  is  incompati- 
Us  with  the  dreumstanoes  of  the  narrative  of  Gen. 
zzH.  To  name  only  two  instances  —  (1.)  The 
Tempk  Mount  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a  conspicu- 
o«B  eflsiuenoe.  *«  The  towers  of  Jerusalem,*'  says 
IVofcssui  Stanley  {8.  (f  P,  p.  S51),  *«are  indeed 
seen  from  the  ridge  of  Mar  Ellas  at  the  distance 
ef  three  miles  to  the  south,  but  there  is  no  eleva- 
tioB;  nothing  corresponding  to  the  «phuie  afor  off' 
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«  The  modem  form  of  the  belief  is  well  expressed 
bj  the  latest  Jewish  coomentator  (KaUseh,  OenesiSy 
4k,  446):  "  The  plaee  of  the  tatan  temple,  where  it 
WM  ifoinlseii  the  gfosr  of  Ood  should  dweU,  and 
wlieara  atooemeot  and  peaoa  were  to  bless  the  hearts 
df  the  Hebrews,  was  hallowed  by  the  most  brilliant 
•et  9i  pMy,  and  the  deed  of  thdr  anoestor  was  thus 
prominently  praeented  to  the  hnltatlon  of  his 
ats.**  The  spot  of  the  saertfloe  of  Isaac  is 
WB  in  Jenisalem  (Barelaj,  Or<y,  100). 
IVist  Hkewlse  reganls  the  saonnt  of  Abraham's  saeri- 
ase  ani  that  ef  Boloman'S  tampfo  as  the  same  (Hmrfw. 
t.TB^<-H.) 
»fhste  foin  the  Sssl 


to  whieh  Abraham  *  lifted  up  his  eyes.'  And  the 
special  hwality  which  Jewish  tradition  hw  assigned 
for  the  pboe,  and  whose  name  is  the  chief  guaran- 
tee for  the  tradition  —  Mount  Moriah,  the  hill  of 
the  Temple — is  not  visible  till  the  traveller  is  ckise 
upon  it  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  from  whence  he  looks  down  upon  it  as  on  a 
lower  <^  eminence." 

(2.)  If  Salem  was  Jerusalem,  then  the  trial  of 
Abraham's  foith,  instead  of  taking  phce  in  the 
kmely  and  desolate  spot  implied  by  the  narrative, 
where  not  even  fire  was  to  be  obtahied,  and  whsre 
no  help  but  that  of  the  Almighty  was  nigh,  actu- 
ally took  phce  under  the  very  walls  of  the  city  of 
Melchizedek. 

But,  while  there  is  no  trace  except  in  the  single 
passage  quoted  of  Moriah  being  attached  to  any 
part  of  Jerusalem  — on  the  other  hand  in  the 
slightly  different  form  of  Morkh  it  did  exist  at- 
tached to  the  town  and  the  neighborhood  of  She- 
cheni,  the  spot  of  Abram's  fint  residence  in  Pales- 
tine. The  arguments  in  fovor  of  the  identity  of 
Mount  Gerizim  with  the  mountain  in  the  land 
of  Moriah  of  Gen.  xxii.,  are  stated  under  Gerizim 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  901,  902).  As  for  as  they  esUblish 
that  identity,  they  of  courM  destroy  the  daim  of 
Jerusalem.  G. 

*  In  another  article,  Gerizim  (Amer.  ed.),  we 
have  given  our  reasons  for  r^ecting  the  theory 
which  would  identify  the  Moriah  of  Genesis  with 
Mount  Gerixim,  and  which  is  again  brought  for- 
ward in  the  present  article.  This  theory  has  the 
respectable  authority  of  Dean  Stanley  (reviving 
the  discredited  Samaritan  claim),  and  tiie  weighty 
endorsement  of  Mr.  Grove  and  Mr.  Ffoulkes.  On 
the  other  side,  in  corroboration  of  the  view  of  its 
untenableness  already  given,  may  be  cited  the  testi- 
mony of  three  most  competent  writen  who  have 
lately  traverwd  the  ground  and  examined  this 
point.  Prof..J.  Leslie  Porter,  author  of  the  valu- 
able Handbook,  etc.,  pronounces  it  **  simply  impos- 
sible" (Kitto's  BibL  Cyc.  iL  113);  Dr.  Thomson, 
the  veteran  American  missionary,  whose  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  country  is  unsurpaned,  de- 
dares  it  "incredible"  {Land  and  Boak^  ii.  212); 
and  Mr.  Tristram,  the  observant  English  traveller, 
who  visited  Gerizim  two  or  three  times,  says:  "  I 
have  traversed  and  timed  these  routes  repeatedly, 
in  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  their  course,  and 
feel  satisfied  that  as  long  as  the  sacred  text  remains 
as  it  is,  *on  the  third  day,*  the  claims  of  Gerizim 
are  untenable  "  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  153). 

In  duproring  <^that  identity,"  we  leave  *<the 
ekim  of  Jerusalem  "  dear  of  a  rival.  But  this 
ckdm  is  distinct,  and,  like  the  other,  must  rest  on 
its  own  merits.     Its  prindpal  prooft  are  the  iden- 


ptaoe  is  eetabllehed  as  a  sanotuarr  to  make  it  the  seeae 
of  all  the  notable  eventa,  possible  or  impoadble,  which 
can  by  any  play  of  mcxda  or  other  pretext  be  conneoted 
with  it  Of  this  kind  were  the  early  Christian  legends 
that  Uolgotha  was  the  place  of  the  boxial  of  the  first 
Adun  as  well  as  of  the  death  of  the  Second  (fee  Mialln, 
Sainu  Uwx,  it.  804,  806).  Of  this  kind  aJao  are  the 
Mohammedan  legends  which  cluster  round  all  the 
shrines  and  holy  places,  both  of  Paleetloe  and  Arabia. 
In  the  Targum  of  Chronieles  (2  Chr.  III.  l)annded  to 
above,  the  Temple  mount  is  made  to  be  also  the  soeos 
of  the  Tision  of  Jacob. 

e  See  JsfMSAUBf,  vol.  II.  p.  1277  a,  sad  the  pkte  in 
Bartlett^  mtUu  tfasee  raforred  to. 
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nty  of  iti  DAine;  the  ditUnoe  (torn  Beer-theba, 
which  BuHa  exactly  the  requiremeiiti  of  the  nam- 
tive;  and  the  tradition  of  the  Jewt«  twice  recorded 
by  Joaephut:  "It  wm  thai  mounUin  upon  which 
King  David  afterwards  built  [purposed  tn  build] 
the  Temple"  (AnL  i.  13,  §  2).  "Kjw  it  hap- 
pened that  Abraham  came  and  oflfered  his  son 
Isaac  for  a  bumt-ofiering  at  that  very  place,  as  we 
have  before  reUted.  When  King  David  saw  that 
God  had  heard  his  prayer  and  graciously  accepted 
bis  sacrifice,  lie  resolved  to  call  that  entire  pbtoe 
the  altar  of  all  the  people,  and  to  build  a  temple 
to  God  there  "  {AnL  vii.  13,  §  4). 

Without  countervailing  evidences  these  grounds 
would  be  accepted  as  suflBcient.  We  will  now 
examine  the  objections  to  this  view  which  are 
brought  forward  in  the  present  article. 

(1.)  "Although  it  was  more  than  two  days* 
journey  from  « the  land  of  the  Philistines,*  yet  It 
is  not  said  how  much  more  than  two  days  it  was.'* 
This  does  not  weigh  against  Jerusalem.  It  is 
merely  a  negative  argument  in  behalf  of  the  more 
distant  locality,  Gerizim,  and  has  been  answered 
under  that  head. 

(2.)  The  Septuagint  makes  "Moreh  and  Mo- 
riah"  etyraologically  the  same;  "the  one  name  is 
but  the  feminine  of  the  other.*'  lliis  argument, 
which  belongs  properly  to  the  former  article,  we 
have  already  answered,  and  are  sustained  by  a 
recent  able  author:  "Moreh  is  strictly  a  proper 
name,  and  as  such,  both  in  Gen.  xii.  6  and  Deut. 
xxix.  30,  though  in  the  genitive  after  a  definite 
noun,  rejects  the  article;  the  *  hill  of  Moreh,*  men- 
tionod  in  Judg.  rii.  1,  where  the  name  has  the 
article,  being  a  totally  difllbrent  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  name  Moriah,  b  the  two  places  of 
its  occurrence,  namely.  Gen.  xxii.  and  8  Chr.  lii. 
1,  bears  the  article  as  an  appellative,  whether  it 
denotes  the  same  situation  in  both  pkces  or  not. 
It  is  true  the  LXX.  render  the  Moreh  of  Gen.  xii. 
and  the  Moriah  of  Gen.  xxii.  alike  by  the  a^jectii'e 
i^K-hj  in  one  case  translating  by  the  words  *  the 
k>fty  oak,*  in  the  other,  by  *  the  high  land.'  It  is 
pkin  that,  on  whatever  grounds  they  proceeded  in 
thus  transiting,  this  gives  no  support  to  the  sup- 
position that  Uie  names,  as  names  of  places,  are 
synonymous,  inasmudi  as  they  did  not  take  the 
words  for  names  of  places  at  all,  but  as  descriptive 

a4jecti>-es.    Mr.  Grove  tells  us  that   nW'>Q  ig 

only  the  feminine  form  of  HniQ.  According  to 
DO  analogy  of  the  construction  of  femhiine  forms 
ean  this  be  said;  the  masculine  form  should  in 

hii  case  have  been  ^iy^  (Quarry,  Genem  and 
\U  Auihor§hip,  pp.  210,  811). 

(3.)  Abraham  had  little  or  no  "conneetk>n" 
with  Jerusalem.  "  It  by  out  of  his  path,**  while 
Gerizim  was  "well-known**  to  him,  and  "was 
hallowed  and  endeared  to  him.*'  The  obvious 
answer  to  this  Is,  that  the  patriarch  did  not  choose 
the  spot;  he  went  to  the  place  which  the  Lord 
selected  for  him,  and  started  apparently  ignorant 
of  his  precise  destination.  This  argument  farther 
assumes  that  he  not  only  went  to  a  place  of  his 
ywn  selection,  but  abo  that  he  started  on  an 
igreeable  excursion,  which  he  would  naturally  wish 
k>  associate  with  the  pleasant  memories  of  his 
pilgrimage;  the  reverM  of  which  we  know  to  have 
been  the  foct 

(4.)  "Had  the  fiu!t  been  as  the  modem  belief 
MMrta,  there  coukl  not  fidl  to  be  fkequent  reHer- 
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enee  to  it,  by  the  writers  both  of  the  Oid  and 
2few  Testaments.*'  The  reply  to  this  is  strongly 
put  by  a  learned  writer  whom  we  have  already 
quoted:  -'This  argumenttan  ab  tUentio  is  notori- 
ously not  to  be  nlied  on;  the  instances  of  onao 
countable  silence  respecting  undoubted  facts,  wbeia 
we  might  have  expected  them  to  be  mentioned,  an 
too  numerous  among  ancient  writers  to  allow  U 
any  weight,  except  as  tending  (o  corroborate  aign- 
ments  that  may  have  oonsklffable  weight  in  than- 
sel\-es.    In  the  present  case,  the  ckuae  in  8  Chr. 

iii.  1,  « which  was  seen '  (n^TTD)  or  *  provided  by 
Da%id,*  may  fairiy  be  taken  as  containing  an 
obscure  refcsenoe  to  the  Jehovah-Jireh,  and  the 
saying,  « In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be 
seen,*  of  Gen.  xxii.  14,  so  that  the  absence  of  all 
such  reference  is  not  so  complete  as  is  alleged** 
(Quarry,  pp.  213,  214). 

Still,  if  this  site  had  been  selected  for  the  Tem- 
ple by  King  David  because  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
offering  of  Isaac  (and  another  reason  is  assSgned 
by  the  sacred  writer,  1  Chr.  xxi.,  xxii.,  without 
any  intimation  of  this),  the  absence  of  some  moie 
distinct  allusion  to  the  fiict,  though  noi  more  un- 
accountable than  other  omissions  in  the  Scriptures, 
must  yet  be  admitted  to  be  unaccountable. 

(6.)  "The  Jewish  tradition  is  fiOriy  balanced 
by  the  rival  tradition  of  the  Samaritans."  Smdy 
not  "  bahmced;  *'  the  Utter  is  kter  and  less  relia- 
ble. Josephus  and  the  rabbinical  writers  doabt- 
less  embodied  the  honest  tradition  of  their  oonn- 
trymen  supported  by  the  identity  of  names;  the 
Moriah  of  Genesis  and  the  Moriah  of  Chronicles 
being  not  only  the  same  word,  but  used  in  no  other 
connection.  The  first  tradition  is  natural;  the 
second  is  suspicious — in  keeping  with  other  S»> 
maritan  claims,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
&lse. 

(6.)  "  The  temple-mount  is  not  a  conspicooos 
eminence,  like  the  one  to  which  Abraham  <  lifted 
up  his  eyes.' "  This  objection  we  hare  already 
answered.  The  phrase  simply  indicates  the  diree- 
tion  of  the  eyes,  whether  up  or  down,  and  a  fur- 
ther illustration  is  furnished  in  \-cr.  13  of  this 
chapter. 

(7.)  The  eminence  was  seen  "afar  ofiT,"  and 
"the  hill  of  the  Temple  is  not  visible  till  the 
tra%-eller  is  ck)se  upon  it"  The  phrase,  "afiv 
off,"  is  relati\-e.  It  is  modified  by  dreumstances, 
as  in  Gen.  xxxvii  18,  where  it  is  limited  to  the 
distance  at  which  a  penon  would  be  seen  and 
recognized  on  a  pkin.  In  most  connections  it 
would  indicate  a  greater  distance  than  is  admisBi- 
ble  here;  but  there  is  a  circumstance  which  qoafi- 
fies  it  hn  this  passage.  From  the  spot  vbere  the 
place  became  visible  (as  is  conceded  by  Mr.  Flbalkes) 
Abraham  and  Isaac  proceeded  akme  to  the  ap- 
pointed spot,  the  ktter  bearing  the  wood.  The  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed  with  this  k>ad  from  the  point 
at  whkh  Moriah  becomes  visible  to  a  travdkr 
from  the  south  to  its  summit  is  fully  as  greet  as 
any  reader  would  naturally  assooiate  with  this  bet 
in  the  narrative. 

(8.)  "  If  Salem  was  Jerusalem,  instead  ot  the 
lonely  and  desolate  spot  implied  by  the  nairative, 
it  took  pUoe  mider  the  very  walls  of  the  dty  of 
Mekhisedek."  Mr.  Grove,  who  suggests  this,  not 
being  oonrinced  of  their  identity  —  ("  the  Mgn- 
ments  are  almost  equally  balanced,**  ii.  1878)  — 
while  Dean  Stanley  is  fUly  convinced  that  they  Me 
not  identical,  this  argument  is  for  other  infaMlB»  for 
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thofi  who  hold  other  and  podtire  Tiewi  oo  this 
poini.  We  accept  the  identity,  and  we  feel  the 
fcree  of  the  ol»|Mtion.  Our  only  reply  to  it  is, 
that  the  environs  of  an  eastern  walled  town  are 
often  as  fne  from  observation,  as  secluded  and 
itill,  as  a  solitude.  The  writer  of  this  has  passed 
hoon  together  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  walls 
sf  the  modem  Jerusalem  at  various  points  undis- 
tortwd  by  any  sound,  and  as  unobserved  as  though 
the  dty  had  been  teuantless.  This  view  is  suik- 
foried  by  a  writer  already  quoted:  **£ven  under 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  Melchizedek  the  whole 
may  have  taken  place  without  attracting  the  notice 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  desohOe  loneliness  of 
the  spot,  supposed  to  be  implied  in  the  narrative, 
has  no  place  in  it  whatever.  It  is  not  implied 
that  Abnham  could  not  obtain  fire,  but  going  to 
an  unknown  pbce,  he  took  with  him,  by  way  of 
pRcantkm,  what  woukl  be  needful  for  the  intended 
Mcrifloe  '*  (Quarry,  p.  213). 

This  partially  relieves  the  difficulty  vdiich  BIr. 
Grove  has  raised  for  those  of  his  readers  who 
Identify  Salem  and  Jerusalem ;  but  only  in  part, 
we  think.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  close 
praximity  to  a  city  is  not  a  natural  tocality  for 
saeh  a  scene.  We  should  suppose  that  the  patri- 
sreh  woukl  have  been  directed  —  we  should  natu- 
ndly  infer  from  the  narrative  itself  that  he  was 
directed  —  to  some  spot  remote  from  the  dwellings 
of  men,  where,  in  the  peffonuanoe  of  this  remark- 
able rite,  which  even  his  servants  were  not  to 
witness,  h^  would  not  be  liable  to  interruptktn  or 
intrusive  observation. 

It  must  aldo  be  admitted  that  the  selection  of 
this  spot,  with  or  without  a  design,  for  the  two 
erents  associated  with  it,  is  a  most  unlikely  occur- 
moe.  "  It  would  take  a  vast  amount  of  contrary 
evidence  to  force  me  to  abandon  this  idea,*'  says 
Dr.  Thomson.  It  would  require  very  little  to  lead 
OS  to  relinquish  it;  for  in  itself  it  seems  to  us  the 
height  of  improbability.  That  the  altar  of  bumt- 
ofiring  for  the  Hebrew  worship  should  have  been 
erected  on  the  identical  spot  where  centuries  be- 
fare  the  great  progenitor  of  the  natkm  had  erected 
the  altar  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  son,  led  thither  for 
the  purpose  three  days*  Journey  from  home  —  that 
thb  shook!  have  occurred  without  design,  have  been 
a  men  **  coincidenoe,**  —  we  must  concur  with  Mr. 
Grove  in  pronouncing  "  little  short  of  miraculous." 
Yet  if  it  did  occur,  this  is  a  somewhat  less  incredi- 
ble supposition  than  tjiat  it  was  by  design.  That 
the  bcality  became  invested  with  any  sanctity  in 
the  Divine  mind  —  was  divinely  selected  as  the  site 
of  the  Temple,  the  scene  of  the  second  manifesta- 
tloo,  because  it  had  been  the  scene  of  the  first  —  is 
sn  sssumption  wholly  unoountenanoed  by  any  fiict 
or  analogy  within  our  knowledge.  The  <*  natural 
teodeoey**  of  the  eastern  mbd,  moreover,  to 
efaiiter  supernatural  or  sacred  events  around  the 
supposed  scene  of  a  known  miracle,  is  correctly 
iCatod  by  Mr.  Grove.  Nothing  could  be  more 
latursl  than  for  the  Jews,  without  any  clear  war- 
nut,  to  connect  if  possible  the  scene  of  their  sHcri- 
Sees  with  the  ofiMng  of  Isaac,  and  associate  the 
sltan  of  their  typical  worship  with  the  altar  on 
wMeh  the  son  of  promise  was  hUd.  This  oorre- 
ymdence  is  thought  by  some  to  ftivor  the  kientity ; 
we  esanot  but  re^ud  a  double  cbdm,  so  peculiar, 
ss  in  itself  a  sosfSeknis  ebcumstance. 

We  woukl  say  in  eooduskm  that  in  fitvor  of  the 
dentlty  of  the  two  sites  may  be  urged  the  identity 
ithe  Dame,  oisd  without  axpbnatioo  in  these  two 
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passages  of  Scripture  ak>ne,  and  **in  both  ph^es 
alike  as  an  appellative  bearing  the  article;"  the 
possible  allusion  in  a  clause  of  the  latter  to  a  chuise 
in  the  former;  the  correspondence  *i  the  distance 
with  the  specifications  of  the  journey;  the  ancient 
and  consistent  Hebrew  tradition,  universally  re- 
ceived in  Christendom;  the  fidlure  to  establish  a 
single  presumptum  in  fovor  of  any  other  locality; 
and  the  absence  of  any  fetal  or  decisive  otgection 
to  this  kleiitification.  On  these  grounds  the  tradi- 
tional  belief  will  probably  abide.  Nevertheless,  for 
reasons  alx)ve  intimated,  we  cannot  feel  the  absolute 
confidencu  in  it  which  some  express.  And  the 
most  which  we  think  can  be  safely  affirmed  is,  that 
Mount  Moriah  in  Jerusalem,  on  which  the  Temple 
of  Sofoniou  was  built,  was  probably,  also,  the  spot 
where  Abraham  ofBartd  up  Isaac.  S.  W. 

•  MORNING,  SON  OP  THB.    [Lud- 

FER.] 

MORTAR.  The  simplest  and  probably  most 
ancient  method  of  preparing  com  for  food  was  by 
pounding  it  between  two  stones  (Virg.  ^n,  i.  179). 
i^nvenience  suggested  that  the  lower  of  the  two 
stones  should  be  hollowed,  that  the  com  might  not 
escape,  and  that  the  upper  should  be  shaped  so  as 
to  be  convenient  for  holding.  The  pestle  and  mor- 
tar must  have  existed  from  a  very  early  period.  . 
The  Israelites  in  the  desert  appear  to  have  possessed 
mortars  and  handmiUs  among  their  necessary  do- 
mestic utensils.  When  the  manna  fell  they  gath- 
ered it,  and  either  ground  it  in  the  mill  or  pounded 

it  in  the  mortar  (HS^Q,  mMdcdh)  UU  it  was  fit 
for  use  (Num.  xi.  8).  So  in  the  present  day  stone 
mortars  are  used  by  the  Arabs  to  pound  wheat  for 
their  natkmal  dish  kibinf  (Thomson,  The  Lantt  and 
the  Book,  eh.  viii.  p.  94).  Niebubr  describes  one 
of  a  very  simple  kind  which  was  used  on  board  the 
vessel  in  which  he  went  from  Jidda  to  lioheia. 
Every  afternoon  one  of  the  sailors  had  to  take  the 
ehirrri,  or  millet,  necessary  for  the  day's  consump- 
tion and  pound  it  **upon  a  stone,  of  which  the 
surfeoe  -was  a  little  curved,  with  another  stone 
which  was  long  and  rounded  "  {Deter,  de  tAratf. 
p.  45).  Among  the  inhabitants  of  Kczehhoue,  a 
Druse  village,  Burckhardt  saw  cofllee-mortars  made 
out  of  the  trunks  of  oak-trees  i-Sifria^  pp.  87,  88). 
llie  spices  for  the  incense  are  said  to  have  been 
prepared  by  the  house  of  Abtines,  a  femily  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  and  the  mortar  which  they 
used  was,  with  other  spoils  of  the  Temple,  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  hy  Titus,  carried  to 
Rome,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Hadrian 
(fieggio  in  BIartinet*s  Belfr.  ChreO.  p.  35).    Bnx- 

torf  mentions  a  kind  of  mortar  (O^ip^,  c^UtAth) 
in  which  olives  were  slightly  bruised  before  they 
were  taken  to  the  olive-presses  (Lea;.  Talm.  s.  v. 

trn3).      From  the  same  root  as  this  hut  is  de> 

rived  macUth  (S^i^?9,  Pror.  xxrii.  22),  which 
probably  denotes  a  inortar  of  a  larger  kind  in 
which  com  was  pounded.  *' Though  thou  bray 
the  fool  in  the  moriar  among  the  bruised  com  with 
the  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  folly  depart  from  him." 
Com  may  be  separated  from  its  husk  and  all  its 
good  properties  preserved  by  such  an  operation, 
but  the  fool's  folly  is  so  essenthd  a  part  of  himself 
that  no  analogous  process  can  remove  it  trma  him. 
Such  seems  the  natural  interpretation  of  this  re- 
markable proverb.  The  hnguage  is  intentionally 
exaggerated,  and  tliere  is  no  necMslty  for  supposing 
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•n  aUutioii  to  a  mode  of  pimiihrnent  bjr  which 
eriminak  were  put  to  death,  by  bong  pouuded  in  a 
mortar.  A  custom  of  this  kind  existed  among  the 
I'urktf  but  there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  it  among 
4ho  Hebrews.  The  Ulemats,  or  body  of  kwrerSf 
in  Turkey  had  tlie  distinguislied  privilege,  accord- 
ing to  De  ToU  (Mem,  I  p.  28,  Eng.  tr.),  of  being 
put  to  death  only  by  the  pestle  and  the  mortar. 
Such,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  the  reference  in 
the  proverb  by  Mr.  Koberts,  who  illustrates  it  from 
bis  Indian  experience.  **Laige  mortars  are  used 
in  the  luist  for  the  purpoee  of  separating  the  rioe 
from  the  busk.  When  a  considerable  quantity  hys 
to  be  prepared,  the  mortar  is  phuxd  outside  the 
door,  and  two  women, 'each  with  a  pestle  of  five 
feet  k>ng,  begin  the  work.  They  strike  in  rotation, 
as  blacksmiths  do  on  the  anvil.  Cruel  as  it  is,  this 
is  a  punishment  of  the  state:  the  poor  victim  is 
thrust  into  the  mortar,  and  beaten  with  the  pestle. 
The  late  king  oT  Kandy  compelled  one  of  the  wives 
of  bis  rebellious  chiefs  thus  to  beat  her  own  infant 
to  death.  Hence  the  saying,  *  Though  you  beat 
that  loose  woman  in  a  mortar,  she  will  not  leave 
her  ways : '  which  means,  lliough  you  chastise  her 
ever  so  much,  she  will  never  improve**  (Orient. 
lUmlr,  p.  808).  W.  A.  W. 

MORTER«  (Gen.  xi.  3;  Ex.  i.  14;  Uv.  xiv. 
42,  45;  Is.  xli.  25;  Ez.  xiii.  10,  11,  14,  15,  xxii. 
28;  Nab.  iii.  14).  Omitting  iron  cramps,  lead 
[Handicraft],  and  the  instances  in  which  large 
stones  are  found  in  close  apposition  without  cement, 
the  various  compacting  substances  used  in  oriental 
buiMings  appear  to  be— 1,  bitumen,  as  in  the 
Babyk>nian  structures;  2.  common  mud  or  moist- 
ened day;  3,  a  very  firm  cement  compounded  of 
sand,  ashes,  and  lime,  in  the  proportions  respectively 
of  1, 2, 3,  well  pounded,  sometimes  mixed  and  some- 
times coated  with  oil,  so  as  to  form  a  surface  almost 
impenetrable  to  wet  or  the  weather.  [Plastrr.] 
In  Assyrian,  and  also  Egyptian  brick  buildings 
stubble  or  straw,  as  hair  or  wool  among  ourseh^es, 
was  added  to  incivase  the  tenacity  (Shaw,  Trttv. 
p.  206;  Vobey,  Trav,  11436;  Chardin,  Foy.  iv. 
110).  If  the  materials  were  bad  in  themselves,  as 
mere  mud  would  necessarily  be,  or  insufficiently 
mixed,  or,  as  the  Vulgate  seems  to  understand  (Ez. 
xiii.  10),  if  straw  were  omitted,  the  mortar  or  oob- 
waU  would  be  liable  to  crumble  under  the  influence 
of  wet  weather.      See  Shaw,  Trwo.  p.  136,  and 

Ges.  p.  1515,  s.  V.  v^/*! :  a  word  connected  with 
the  Arabic  TafaQ>  a  substance  resembling  pipe- 
clay, believed  by  Burckhardt  to  be  the  detritus  of 
the  felspar  of  granite,  and  used  for  taking  stains 
out  of  cbth  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  488;  Mishn. 
Puack,  X.  8).  Wheels  for  ^ndmg  chalk  or  lime 
for  morter,  ofosely  resembling  our  own  machines 
foi  the  same  purpose,  are  in  use  in  I^^pi  (Niebuhr, 
Toy.  i.  122,  pi.  17;  Burckhardt,  Nubia,  pp.  82, 07, 
102,  140;  Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  90).  [House; 
Clat.]  H.  W.  p. 

•  MORTGAGE,  Neh.  v.  8.     [Loax.] 

*  MORTIFY  (from  the  Ute  Latin  mortifico) 
is  used  in  its  primitive  sense,  though  metaphori- 

o  1.  *nQn  :  «i)X^ :  eesmr«i/i<m,  a  word  from  the 

ame  root  ("Tgn,  «boll")as  '^Ijn,  «slhns»»  or 
**  Mtmnso,"  iissd  in  the  same  passsfs,  Osn.  zl.  8. 
efaomte  Is  also  fsodsrsd  «e]aj,**  evkMatly  plaatle 

6lsj>  Is.  adx.  16,  and  sisswbere.    X  *n^f :  xm: 


MOSB8 

eaUy,  in  Bom.  viiL  13  (A.  V.):  «<If  ye  thrMqjh 
the  Spirit  do  mortify  {eararovr^^  lit.  "p«t  to 
death,'*  **  make  an  end  of,*'  Noyes)  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  ye  shall  live.**  So  in  CoL  ill.  5,  where  it  b 
the  rendering  of  wtitp^kaor*:  ^  yftrriify  (*make 
dead,*  EUicott,  Ko}w;  *sk,'  Wydiffb)  therefore 
your  memliers  which  are  upon  the  earth;  '*  oonip. 
GaL  V.  24,  «*  They  that  aie  Christ's  have  cmeijitd 
the  flesh  with  its  afl^bns  and  hisU.**  A. 

MOSETRAH  (rnjIO  [perh.  feUer,  cAos- 
tiHment] :  Mi^oSot;  Alex.  MciroSoi;  Comp.  Me^e- 

SI:]  Moiera,  Deut.  x.  6,  apparently  the  same  as 
OSEROTH,  Num.  xxxiii.  30,  iti  plural  form),  the 
name  of  a  place  near  Mount  Hor.  Hengstenbeig 
(AuiAenL  tier  PentaL)  thinks  it  ky  b  the  AraUh, 
where  that  mountain  o\'erhang8  it.  Burckhardt 
suggests  that  possibly  Wady  J/ousa,  near  Petra 
and  Mount  Hor,  may  contain  a  corruption  of 
Mosera.  This  does  not  seem  likdy.  Used  as  a 
common  noun,  the  word  means  **  bonds,  fetters.** 
In  Deut  it  is  said  that ''  there  Aaron  died.**  Prob- 
ably the  people  encamped  in  this  spot  aiyaoeiit  to 
the  mount,  which  Aaitm  ascended,  and  where  be 
died.  H.  U. 

•  MOSE'ROTH  (nVip^O:  Meurovpe^; 
Tat  in  ver.  30,  MetaovptgB:  Mourcih)^  Num. 
xxxiii.  30,  81.     See  Moserah.  A. 

MOUSES  (Heb.  Mdtkeh,  H^Q  » cMum: 
LXX.,  Josephus,  Philo,  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of 
N.  T.,  MoiK^f,  declined  MMiHr^j,  MwOtrci  or 
MwOof ,  Mctfikr^a  or  fUtt^w'  Vulg.  Moyset,  de- 
clined it/oyfi,  gen.  and  dat,  Afoygeny  ace:  Rec. 
Text  of  N.  T.  and  Protestant  versions,  Mo§ts: 
Arabic,  Mn$n:  Numenius  ap.  Eus.  Prtxp.  Ft.  ix. 
8,  27,  Movo-euof:  Artapanos  ap.  Eus.  J  bid.  87, 
Mc&Dcror:  Blanetho  ap.  Joseph,  c  Ap.  i.  26,  28,  81, 
0$(rr$iph:  Chieremon,  ap.  »fr.  32,  TisitAen:  *<the 
man  of  God,*'  Ps.  xc,  tiUe,  1  Chr.  xxiU.  14;  "the 
slave  of  Jehovah,**  Num.  xii.  7,  Deut.  xxxIt.  5, 
Josh.  i.  1,  Ps.  cv.  26;  **the  chosen,**  Ps.  cvi.  28). 
llie  legislator  of  the  Jewish  people,^  and  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  (he  founder  of  the  Jewish  religion.  No 
one  else  presented  so  imposing  a  figure  to  the 
external  Gentile  world ;  and  although  in  the  Jew- 
ish nation  his  feme  is  edipeed  by  the  huger  detaib 
of  the  life  of  David,  yet  he  was  probably  always 
regarded  as  their  greatest  hero. 

The  materials  for  his  life  are  — 

I.  The  details  preserved  in  the  four  last  booka 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

II.  The  allusions  In  the  Prophets  and  Psalmt, 
which  in  a  few  instances  seem  independent  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

III.  The  Jewish  traditions  preserved  in  the  N. 
T.  (Acts  vii.  20-88;  2  Tim.  01.  8,  9;  Heb.  zL 
23-28;  Jude  9);  and  in  Josephus  (AnL  ii.,  iU., 
iv.),  Phik>  (VUa  Afoytis),  and  Clemens.  Alex. 
(Strom.). 

IV.  The  heathen  traditions  of  Manetbo,  Lysim- 
achus,  and  Chsn^on,  preserved  in  Joeephns  (e. 
Ap.  i.  26-32),  of  Artapanus  and  others  in  Eoaa- 


tettim,  also  /miif«,  jmltisy  A.T.  ^  d«st,*>  ''powdsr,** 
In  2  K.  zxiU.  6,  and  Osn.  11  7. 

Mr^,  Xos,  Pmp.  A.  vIL  8.    Csap.  Mks  r. 
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Un  {Prc^.  Ev.  tx.  8,  S6,  27),  uid  of  Heeatsnt 
kk  DM.  Sk.  il.,  Strabo  xvi.  2. 

V.  Tbe  MmniliDar.  tnkUUona  in  the  Konm  (ii^ 
fiL,  X.,  xviiL,  xx.,  xxxiii^  xl.)*  and  the  Arabian 
kfpeodt,  as  gifcn  in  Weil's  Biblical  LegendBj 
D*HerbeIot  C^Mouaa*'),  and  Lane's  Selectioru, 
p.  182. 

VL  ApooTphal  Books  of  Moms  (Fabridus,  Cod, 
PmmL  K  r.  i.  825):  (1.)  Prayers  of  Moees. 
(2.)  Apocaljpse  of  Moses.  (3. )  Ascension  of  Moses. 
Crhete  are  otiljr  known  by  fragments.) 

VII.  In  modem  tiroes  his  career  and  legislat^^ 
bss  been  treated  by  Warborton,  MichaeUs,  Ewaid, 
Slid  Banscn. 

His  lUe,  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  his- 
lofy,  was  divided  into  three  equal  portions  of  forty 
jears  each  (Acts  tU.  23, 30,  36).  This  agrees  with 
the  natural  arrangement  of  his  history  mto  the  three 
parts  of  his  Efurptian  education,  his  exile  in  Arabia, 
and  his  i^vemmeut  of  the  Israelite  nation  in  the 
Wikknieas  and  on  tbe  confines  of  Palestine. 

L  His  birth  and  eduoatk>n.  The  immediate  ped- 
ip«e  of  Moees  is  as  follows:  — 

LITX 


MOSBS 
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Gerahon 


KoLth 


Itoari 


Amram  b  Jochebed 

I 


8»« Mizfam     Aaron  «  EUsheba    Mosis  «  ZIpporah 

L_         L 

IbiU)  AUha  Bauw  lUuunar   a«nli«n  nUnr 
.1 


Jonathan. 

In  the  Koran,  by  a  strange  confusion,  the  fiunily 
of  Moses  is  confounded  wiSi  the  Holy  Family  of 
Nazareth,  chiefly  through  the  identification  of  Mary 
and  Miriam,  and  the  8d  chapter,  which  describes 
the  evangdical  history,  bears  the  name  of  the 
«  Family  of  Amnuu."  Although  little  is  known 
sf  the  fiunily  except  through  its  connection  with 
thb  its  most  illustrious  member,  yet  it  was  not 
vitfaoot  influence  on  his  after-life. 

The  fiwt  that  he  was  of  tbe  tribe  of  I^evi  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  selection  of  that  tribe  as 
the  aMved  caste.  The  tie  that  bound  them  to 
Moses  was  one  of  kinship*  and  they  thus  naturally 
tdKed  round  the  religion  which  he  had  been  the 
OMaas  of  establishing  (Ex.  xxxii.  28)  with  an  ardor 
which  coukl  not  haTe  been  found  elsewhere.  His 
own  eager  deroUon  is  also  a  quality,  ibr  good  or 
evil,  characteristic  of  the  whole  tribe. 

The  Levitical  parentage  and  the  Egyptian  origin 
both  appear  in  tbe  fiunily  names.  Gersham^  EUaxar^ 
sre  both  repeated  in  the  younger  generations. 
JfoMt  {tide  infra)  and  Phinekas  (see  Brugsch, 
Hist  de  t£ffja)U,  i.  173)  are  Egyptian.  The  name 
of  bis  mother,  Jochebed,  implies  the  knowledge  of 
the  name  of  Jehovah  in  Um  bosom  of  the  family. 
It  is  its  flni  dtstiDCt  appearance  in  the  sacred  his- 
^ 

a  She  was,  araorffinf  to  Artapaous,  Eus.  IVop.  Ee. 
fcc  27)  the  d^ofhter  of  Palmanothes,  wbo  was  reign- 
Bf  at  Udlopotts,  aad  the  wift  of  Cheaeidires,  who  was 
i  at  Mcmphto.  In  this  tradition,  and  that  of 
»(r.  Jt  I.  4). 
lai 


Miriam,  who  must  have  been  considerably  older 
than  himself,  and  Aaron,  who  was  three  yean 
older  (Ex.  vii.  7),  afterwards  occupy  that  indepen- 
dence of  position  which  their  superior  age  would 
naturally  give  them. 

Moses  was  bom,  according  to  Manetho  (Jos.  c 
Ap.  i.  26,  it  2),  at  Hellopolis,  at  the  time  of  the 
deepest  depression  of  his  nation  in  the  Egyptian 
servitude.  Hence  the  Jewish  proverb,  **  When  tbe 
tale  of  bricks  is  doubled  then  comes  Moses."  His 
birth  (according  to  Josephus,  AnL  ii.  9,  §  2,  3,  4) 
had  been  foretold  to  Pharaoh  by  the  Egyptian  ma^ 
gidans,  and  to  his  ikther  Amram  by  a  dream  —  as 
respectivelythe  future  destroyer  and  deliverer.  The 
pangs  of  bis  mother's  labor  were  alleviated  so  as  to 
enable  her  to  evade  the  Egyptian  midwi\-es.  The 
story  of  his  birth  is  thoroughly  Egyptian  in  its 
scene.  The  beauty  of  the  new-bom  babe  —  in  the 
later  versions  of  the  story  amplified  into  a  beauty 
and  siie  (Jos.  ib,  §  1,  5)  almost  divine  (iartiot 
rtp  9ctt,  Acts  >*ii.  20;  the  word  iurr^Tos  i*  taken 
from  tne  LXX.  version  of  Ex.  ii.  2,  and  is  used 
again  in  Heb.  xi.  23,  and  is  applied  to  none  but 
Moses  in  the  N.  T.)  —  induced  the  mother  to 
make  extraordinary  effiirts  for  its  preservation  .fh>m 
the  general  desUniction  of  the  male  children  of  Is- 
rael. For  three  months  the  child  was  concealed  in 
the  house.  Then  his  mother  pUced  him  in  a  small 
boat  or  basket  of  papyrus  —  periiaps  from  a  current 
Egyptian  belief  that  the  plant  is  a  protection  from 
crocodiles  (Plut.  /t.  <f  Oi.  358)  — closed  against 
the  water  by  bitumen.  This  was  placed  among 
the  aquatic  vegetation  by  the  side  of  one  of  the 
canals  of  the  Nile.  [Nilk.]  The  mother  departed 
as  if  unable  to  bear  the  sight.  The  sister  lingered 
to  watch  her  brother's  fate.  The  basket  (Jos.  ib, 
$  4)  floated  down  the  stream. 

llie  Egyptian  princess  (to  whom  the  Jewish 
traditions  gave  the  name  of  Thermuihis^  Jos.  Ant, 
ii.  9,  §  5 ;  Artapanus,  Pi-ap.  Ev.  ix.  27,  the  name 
of  Aferrhis,  and  the  Arabic  traditions  that  of  Asint^ 
Jalahuldin,  387)  came  down,  after  the  Homeric 
simplicity  of  the  age,  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  ri\'er,o 
or  (Jos.  AfU.  ii.  9,  §  6)  to  play  by  its  side.  Her 
attendant  sla\'es  followed  her.  She  saw  the  basket 
in  the  flags,  or  (Jos.  t^.)  borne  down  the  stream, 
and  dispatched  divers  after  it.  Tht  divers,  or  one 
of  the  female  slaves,  brought  it.  It  was  opened, 
and  the  cry  of  the  child  moved  the  princess  to 
compassion.  She  detenuined  to  rear  it  as  her  own. 
The  child  (Jos.  ib.)  refused  the  milk  of  Egyptian 
nurses.  The  sister  was  then  at  hand  to  recommend 
a  Hebrew  nurse.  Tlie  child  was  brought  up  as  the 
princess's  son,  and  tbe  memory  of  the  incident  was 
k>ug  cherished  in  the  name  given  to  the  foundling 
of  the  water's  side  —  whether  according  to  its 
Hebrew  or  Egyptian  form.     Its  Hebrew  form  is 

ni^D,  Mosheh,  from  nK?)^,  Mdshdh^  "  to  draw 

out "  —  t*  because  I  have  drawn  him  out  of  the 
water."  But  this  (as  in  many  other  instances, 
Babel,  etc)  is  probably  tbe  Hebrew  form  gi\^en  to 
a  foreign  word.  In  (Coptic,  mo^  water,  wd  tuke 
= saved.    This  is  the  explanation^  given  by  Jo- 


ixr 


h  Brngsoh,  however  (VHistoir*  fPkgypte.  pp.  157, 
178),  rendsn  tbe  name  Mf$  or  Messon  «  chlM,  borne 
by  one  of  the  priooes  of  Bthiopta  under  Rameses  U. 
In  the  Arabic  traditions  the  name  Is  derived  fhxn  his 
disoovery  In  the  water  and  among  the  trees ;  **lbr  In 
the  Igyptlan  laagoage  me  is  the  name  of  water,  and 
«« is  that  of  a  tree'*  (Jalakddin,  887). 
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nphus  (AnL  ii.  9,  $  6;  c.  Apion.  i.  dlo),  and  oon- 
firmed  by  the  Greek  form  of  the  word  adopted  in 
the  LXX.,  and  thence  in  the  Vulgate,  Mmfftniti 
MoyttSf  and  by  Artapanus  M^fkros  (Kua.  Prcqj. 
Ev.  ix.  27).  His  former  Hebrew  name  is  aaid  to 
hare  been  Joachim  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  843). 
llie  child  was  adopted  by  the  princess.  IVaditicm 
describes  its  beauty  as  so  great  that  passers-by 
stood  fixed  to  look  at  it,  and  laborers  left  their 
work  to  steal  a  glance  (Jos.  Ant.  ii.  9,  §  6). 

From  this  time  for  many  years  Moses  must  be 
considered  as  an  Egyptian.  In  the  Pentateuch  this 
period  is  a  bhuik,  hut  in  the  N.  T.  he  is  repre- 
sented as  '<  educated  {irailitvOri)  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians,**  and  as  *<  mighty  in  words  and 
deeds  "  (AcU  \'ii.  22).  The  following  is  a  brief 
summary  of  the  Jewish  and  Egyptian  traditions 
which  ^  up  the  silence  of  the  sacred  writer.  He 
was  educated  at  Ueliopolis  (oomp.  Strabo,  xrii.  1), 
and  grew  up  there  as  a  priest,  under  his  Egyptian 
name  of  Osarsiph  (Manetho,  apud  Jos.  e.  Ap.  i. 
S6,  28,  31)  or  Tisithen  (Chnremon,  apud  ib.  32). 
"Osarsiph**  is  derived  by  Manetho  from  Osiris, 
t.  e.  (Osiri-tjf?)  "saved  by  Osiris  '*  (Osbum,  i/bn- 
ummUil  £gypt).  He  was  taught  the  whole  range 
of  Greek,  Chaldee,  and  Assyrian  literature.  From 
the  Egyptians,  especially,  he  learned  mathematics, 
to  train  his  mind  for  the  unpr^udiced  reception  of 
truth  (PhUo,  V.  M.  i.  6).  "  He  invented  boato 
and  enguies  for  building  —  instruments  of  war  and 
of  hydraulics  —  hieroglyphics  —  division  of  lands  ** 
(Artapanus,  ap.  Eus.  Pi'tjep.  Ev.  ix.  27).  He  taught 
Orpheus,  and  was  hence  called  by  the  Gre^  Mu- 
Bseus  (»6.),  and  by  the  ^i;yptians  Hermes  (t6.).  He 
taught  grammar  to  the  Jews,  whence  it  spread  to 
Phoenicia  and  Greece  (Eupolemus,  ap.  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  I.  p.  343).  He  was  sent  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Ethiopians.  He  got  rid  of  the  serpents 
of  the  country  to  be  traversed  by  turning  baskets 
lull  of  ibises  upon  them  (Joe.  Ant.  ii.  10,  §  2),  and 
founded  the  city  of  Hermopolis  to  commemorate  his 
victory  (Artapanus,  ap.  Eus.  ix.  27).  He  advanced 
to  Saba,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Meroe,  fiom  his  adopted  mother  Merrfais, 
whom  he  buried  there  (i6.).  Tharbis,  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  fell  in  k)ve  with  him,  and 
he  returned  in  triumph  to  Egypt  with  her  as  his 
wife  (Jos.  ibid.). 

II.  The  nurture  of  his  mother  is  probably  spoken 
of  as  the  link  which  bound  him  to  his  own  people, 
and  the  time  had  at  last  arrived  when  he  was  re- 
solved to  reckUm  his  nationality.  Here  again  the 
N.  T.  preserves  the  tradition  in  a  distincter  form 
than  the  account  in  the  Pentateuch.  "  Moses,  when 
be  was  come  to  years,  refUsed  to  be  called  the  son 
of  Pharaoh*s  daughter;  choosing  rather  to  suffer 
afiiiction  with  the  people  of  God  than  to  ei^y  the 
plefuBures  of  sin  for  a  season;  esteeming  the  re- 
proach of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  ** 
—  the  ancient  accumubted  treasure  of  lihampsin- 
itus  and  the  old  kings  —  "  of  Egj-pt  **  (Heb.  xl. 
24-26).  In  his  eariiest  infiuocy  he  was  reported 
to  have  reAised  the  milk  of  E^tian  nurses  (Jos. 
AaU.  ii.  9,  §  6),  and  when  three  years  old  to  ha\'e 
trampled  under  his  feet  the  crown  whkih  Pharaoh 
had  pbyfuUy  placed  oo  his  head  (i6. 7).  According 
(o  the  Alexandrian  representation  of  Phib  (  V.  M. 
I.  6),  he  led  an  ascetic  life,  in  order  to  pursue  his 


a  Philo  ( r.  JH  i.  4),  mat  -  water :  Okim.  Alex. 
{Btnm^  I.  p.  348),  mUu  —  water.  Clemeot  (A.)  derives 
Moms  firom  "  drawing  biialh."    In  an  aaeleiit  Vorp- 
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high  philoaophio  speculations.  According  to  Ika 
E^rptian  tradition,  although  a  priest  of  Uelic^wBi, 
he  always  performed  his  prayers,  according  to  tht 
custom  of  his  Others,  outside  the  walls  of  the  city, 
in  the  open  air,  turning  towards  the  sun-rising  (Joi. 
c.  Apiottf  ii.  2).  The  king  was  excited  to  hatred 
by  the  priests  of  Eg}-pt,  who  foresaw  their  destroyer 
(ib. ),  or  by  his  own  eii>7  (Artapanus,  ap.  Ens.  Prtqp. 
Ev.  ix.  27).  Various  pbts  of  assassination  wcs« 
contrived  against  him,  which  failed,  llie  last  was 
after  he  had  already  escaped  across  the  Nile  from 
Memphis,  warned  by  his  brother  Aaron,  and  when 
pursued  by  the  assassin  he  killed  him  (ib.).  Tlie 
same  general  account  of  conspiraciea  against  hit 
life  appears  in  Joeephus  {AnL  ii.  10).  All  that  re- 
mains of  these  traditions  in  the  sacred  narrative  is 
the  simple  and  natural  incident,  that  seeing  an  Is- 
raelite sufiking  the  bastinado  from  an  Egyptian,  and 
thinking  that  they  were  alone,  he  slew  the  Egyptian 
(the  hter  tradition,  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, said,  "with  a  word  of  his  month"),  and 
buried  the  corpse  in  the  sand  (the  sand  of  the  des- 
ert then,  as  now,  running  close  up  to  the  cultivated 
tract).  The  fire  of  patriotism  which  thus  turned 
him  into  a  deliverer  from  the  oppressors,  tuma  him 
in  the  same  story  into  the  peacemaker  of  the  op- 
pressed. It  is  characteristic  of  the  faithfulness  of 
the  Jewish  records  that  his  flight  is  there  occasioned 
rather  by  the  malignity  of  his  countrymen  than  by 
the  enmity  of  the  Egyptians.  And  in  St.  Stephen's 
speech  it  is  this  part  of  the  story  which  is  drawn 
out  at  greater  length  than  in  the  original,  evidently 
with  the  view  of  showing  the  identity  of  the  uairmr 
spirit  which  had  thus  dispUyed  itself  equally  against 
their  first  and  their  kwt  Deliverer  (AcU  vii.  25-35). 

He  fled  into  Midian.  Beyond  the  fiust  that  ii 
was  in  or  near  the  Peuinsuk  of  Sinai,  its  precise 
situation  is  miknown.  Arabian  tradition  points  to 
the  country  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  (see  La- 
borde).  Josephus  {AnL  ii.  11,  $  1)  makes  it  "by 
the  Red  Sea.*'  There  was  a  famous  well  ("  the 
well,"  Ex.  ii.  15)  surrounded  by  tanks  for  the 
watering  of  the  flocks  of  the  Bedouin  herdsmen. 
By  this  well  the  fugitive  seated  himsdf  "at  noon  ** 
(Jos.  ibid,)^  and  watched  the  gathering  of  the  sheep. 
There  were  the  Arabian  shepherds,  uid  there  were 
also  seven  maidens,  whom  the  shepherds  ruddy 
dn>\'e  away  from  the  water.  The  chivalrous  spirit 
(if  we  may  so  apply  a  modem  phrase)  which  bad 
already  broken  forth  in  behalf  of  bis  oppressed 
countrymen,  broke  forth  again  hi  behalf  of  tiie  dis- 
tressed maidens.  They  returned  unusually  soon  to 
their  &ther,  and  told  him  of  their  adventure 
Their  father  was  a  person  of  whom  we  know  little, 
but  of  whom  that  little  shows  how  great  an  influ- 
ence he  exercised  over  the  future  career  of  Hoses. 
It  was  Jrthko,  or  Reuel,  or  Hobab,  chief  or 
priest  ("  Sheykh  '*  exactly  expresses  the  union  <£ 
the  religious  and  political  influence)  of  the  Midian- 
ite  tribes. 

Moses,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  •>  an  Egyp- 
tian "  (Ex.  ii.  19),  now  became  for  an  unknown 
period,  extended  by  the  later  tradition  over  forty 
years  (Acts  vii.  30),  an  Arabian.  He  married  Zip- 
porah,  daughter  of  his  host,  to  whom  he  also  became 
the  slave  and  shepherd  (Ex.  ii.  21,  iii.  1). 

The  bknk  which  during  the  stay  in  £gypt  is 
filled  up  by  Egyptian  traditions,  can  here  onfy  be 


dan  treatJse  on  agrleulturs  elted  by  Ghwolson  ( 
rette,  etc.,  12  noU)  his  name  Is  given  as  Montas. 
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■pplied  from  indirect  ftUunons  in  other  parts  of 
the  0.  T.  The  aUtaoee  between  Isnel  and  the 
Keoite  braaeh  of  the  Midianites,  now  first  formed, 
«w  nev«»  broken.  [Kknitbs.]  Jethro  became 
Uwirgaide  through  the  desert,  ff  from  EgJP^  ^ 
m  have  seen,  was  derived  the  secular  and  religious 
lesniing  of  Moees,  and  with  this  much  of  their  out- 
wd  oefemooial,  so  from  Jethro  was  derived  the 
wginirttion  of  their  judicial  and  social  arrange- 
nwots  daring  their  nomadic  state  (Ex.  xviii.  21- 
S3).  Nor  is  the  coqjeeture  of  Ewald  (Gesch.  il. 
i9, 00)  improbable,  that  in  this  pastoral  and  simple 
rdation  there  is  an  indication  of  a  wider  ooncert 
thsn  is  directly  stated  between  the  risUig  of  the  b- 
rseBtes  in  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  tribes,  who,  under 
the  name  ct  ^ihe  Shepherds,**  had  been  recently 
expeUed.  According  to  Artapanus  (Eus.  Pi-ap.  Eo. 
ix.  27)  Beoel  actually  uiged  Hoses  to  malce  war 
spoQ  Cgypt  Something  of  a  joint  action  is  im- 
pfied  m  the  Hsit  of  Aaron  to  the  desert  (Ex.  iv. 
S7;  eomp.  Artapanus,  ul  mipfa);  something  also 
IB  the  saeredness  of  Sinai,  already  recognized  both 
by  Isniel  and  by  the  Arabs  (Ex.  riii.  27;  Jos.  AnL 

s.ia,§i). 

But  the  chief  eflbct  of  this  stay  in  Arabia  is  on 
Moses  himself.  It  was  in  the  seclusion  and  sim- 
plioty  of  his  shepherd4ife  that  he  reodved  his  call 
IS  a  prophet  The  tiaditional  scene  of  this  great 
eiCQt  is  the  valley  of  Shoayb,  or  Uobab,  on  the 
N.  side  of  Jebd  MOsa.  lU  exact  spot  is  marlced 
bj  the  convent  of  Si.  Catherine,  of  which  the  altar 
is  said  to  stand  o«  the  site  of  the  Burning  Bush. 
The  original  indications  an  too  slight  to  enable  us 
to  fix  the  spot  with  any  certainty.  It  was  at  *«  the 
bade"  of  uthe  wUdeness**  at  Horeb  (Ex.  iiL  1): 
to  vhieh  the  Hebrew  adds,  whilst  the  LXX.  omito, 
''the  mountain  of  (M.**  Josephus  Anther  par- 
tisolarises  that  it  was  the  loftiest  of  all  the  moun- 
tsms  m  that  region,  and  best  for  pasturage,  from 
its  good  grass;  and  that,  owing  to  a  belief  that  it 
«as  inhabited  by  the  Divinity,  the  shepherds  feared 
toappcxiach  it  (AnL  U.  12,  $  1).  Philo  (F.  M. 
1 12)  adds  ^  a  grove  **  or  «<  glade.** 

Upon  the  mountain  was  a  well-known  acacia 
[SHnmc]  (the  definite  article  may  indicate  either 
■'the  particular  celebrated  tree,*'  sacred  perhaps 
shesdy,  or  ^  the  tree  **  or  **  vegetation  peculiar  to 
the  spot**),the  thorn-tree  of  the  desert,  spreading 
out  its  tangled  branches,  thick  set  with  white 
thorns,  over  the  rocky  ground.  It  was  this  tree 
vhieh  beeame  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence: 
a  flsme  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  which  the  dry 
btaoebes  would  naturally  have  crackled  and  burnt 
b  a  moment,  but  which  played  round  it  without 
omsmuiig  it  In  Philo  ( K  Af.  I  12)  '*  the  angel  ** 
is  dsscribed  as  a  strange,  but  beautiful  creature. 
Artapanns  (Eus.  Prop.  Ev,  ix.  27)  represents  it 
ss  a  ftie  suddenly  bunting  horn  the  bare  ground, 
•ad  feeding  itself  without  fiieL  But  this  is  &r  less 
apRssire  than  the  Biblical  image.  Like  all  the 
tisions  of  the  Divine  Presence  recorded  in  the  O. 
T.,  as  manifested  at  the  outset  of  a  prophetical 
career,  this  was  exactly  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  tribe.  It  was  the  true  likeness  of  the  condi 
taon  of  loiel,  in  the  fbmace  of  affliction,  yet  not 
tatroyed  (eomp.  Philo,  V.  M,  1 12).     The  pUce, 
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e  Ibe  Mnwnltnan  lefends  speak  of  his  white  shin- 
tog  hand  as  the  instraoMnit  of  his  miraelea  (D'Horbe- 
bt).  Bmee  "  the  white  hand  *'  is  proverbial  for  the 
haOngait. 

*  le  Bvald  (Gmekkktt,  voL  II.  pt  2,  p.  106).  taking 


too,  in  the  desert  solitude,  was  equally  appropriate, 
as  a  sign  that  the  Divine  protection  was  not  eon- 
fined  either  to  the  sanctuaries  of  Egypt,  or  to  the 
Holy  I  And,  but  was  to  be  found  with  any  fiuthful 
worshipper,  fugitive  and  solitary  though  he  might 
be.  The  rocky  ground  at  once  became  ^*  holy,* 
and  the  sheph«d*s  sandal  was  to  be  taken  off  no 
less  than  on  the  threshold  of  a  palace  or  a  temple. 
It  is  this  feature  of  the  incident  on  which  St 
Stephen  dwells,  as  a  proof  of  the  universality  of  the 
true  religion  (Acts  rii.  29-33). 

The  oJl  or  revelation  was  twofold  — 

1.  The  declaration  of  the  Sacred  Name  expresses 
the  eternal  self-existence  of  the  One  (jod.  The 
name  itself,  as  akeady  mentioned,  must  have  been 
known  in  the  fiunily  of  Aaron.  But  its  grand 
significance  was  now  first  drawn  out      [Jbuo- 

VAH.] 

2.  The  mission  was  given  to  Moses  to  deliver  his 
people.  The  two  signs  are  characteristic  —  the 
one  of  his  past  Egyptian  life  —  the  other  of  his 
active  shepherd  life.  In  the  rush  of  leprosy  into  hia 
hando  is  the  Knk  between  him  and  the  people 
whom  the  Egyptians  called  a  nation  of  lepers.  In 
the  transformation  of  his  shepherd*s  staff  is  the 
glorification  of  the  simple  pastoral  life,  of  which 
that  staff  was  the  symbol,  into  the  great  dkreer 
which  lay  before  it  The  humble  yet  wonder- 
worldng  crook  is,  in  the  history  of  Moses,  as  Ewald 
finely  observes,  what  the  despised  Oross  is  in  the 
first  history  of  Christianity. 

In  this  caU  of  Moses,  as  of  the  Apostles  after* 
wards,  the  man  is  swallowed  up  in  the  cause.  Yet 
this  is  the  passage  in  bis  history  which,  more  than 
any  other,  brings  out  his  outward  and  domettie 
relations. 

He  returns  to  E^^t  from  his  exile.  Hb  Ara- 
bian wife  and  her  two  infiint  sons  are  with  him. 
She  is  seated  with  them  on  the  ass  —  (the  ass  was 
known  as  the  animal  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  people 
from  Jacob  down  to  David).  He  apparently  walks 
by  their  side  with  his  shepherd*s  staff.  (The  LXX. 
substitute  the  general  term  rh,  &wo(6yia.) 

On  the  journey  back  to  ^gjpi  a  mysterious  in- 
cident occurred  in  the  fiunily,  which  can  only  be 
exphiined  with  difficulty.  The  most  probable  ex- 
planation seems  to  be,  that  at  the  caravanserai 
either  Moses  or  (Sershom  (the  context  of  the  pre- 
ceding verses,  iv.  22,  23,  rather  pobits  to  the  latter) 
was  struck  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  mortal  illness. 
In  some  way,  not  apparent  to  us,  this  illness  was 
connected  by  Zippoiah  with  the  fact  that  her  son 
had  not  been  circumcised  —  whether  in  the  genersl 
neglect  of  that  rite  amongst  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
or  in  consequence  of  his  birth  in  Midian.  She 
instantly  performed  the  rite,  and  threw  the  sharp 
instrument,  stained  with  the  fresh  blood,  at  the 
fieet  of  her  husband,  excUtiming  in  the  agony  of  a 
mother's  anxiety  for  the  life  of  her  chikl  —  '*  A 
bkxxly  husband  thou  art,  to  cause  the  death  of  my 
son.**  Then,  when  the  recovery  from  the  illness 
took  place  (whether  of  Moses  or  Gershom),  she 
exclaims  again,  **  A  bloody  husband  still  thou  art, 
but  not  so  as  to  cause  the  chikl*s  death,  but  only  to 
bring  about  his  circumcision.**  ^ 


the  sleknesB  to  have  risited  Moses, 
makss  Gershom  the  vietim,  and  makes  Zipporah  ad* 
dress  Jehovah,  the  Arable  word  fbr  ^  marriage  "  beiag 
a  synonym  fbr  ^  cireumefsloQ.**  It  is  possibla  that  on 
this  story  Is  founded  the  tradition  of  Artapanus  (Bos 
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It  would  seem  to  have  been  in  consequence  ot  this 
*  erent,  whatever  it  was,  that  the  wife  and  her  chil- 
dren were  sent  back  to  Jethro,  and  remained  with 
him  till  Moses  joined  them  at  Rephidim  (Ex.  xviii. 
9-6),  which  is  the  Ust  time  that  she  is  distinctly 
mentioned.  In  Num.  xii.  1  we  hear  of  a  Cushite 
wife  who  gave  umbrage  to  Miriam  and  Aaron. 
Hiis  may  l^ — (1)  an  Ethiopian  (Cushite)  wife, 
taken  after  Zipporah's  death  (Ewald,  Gesch,  ii.  229). 
(S.)  The  Ethiopian  princess  of  Josephus  (AnL  i. 
10,  §  2):  (but  that  whole  story  is  probably  only  an 
inference  from  Num.  lii.  1).  (3.)  Zipporah  her- 
self, which  is  rendered  probable  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  Chishan  with  Midian  in  Hab.  iii.  7. 

The  two  sons  also  sink  into  obmnirity.  Their 
names,  though  of  Levitical  origin,  reUte  to  their 
foreign  birthplace.  Gershom,  *<  stranger,**  and 
£li-ezer,  **  God  is  my  help,'*  commemorated  their 
fether's  exile  and  escape  (Ex.  xviii.  3,  4).  Genhom 
was  the  fether  of  the  wandering  Levite  Jonathan 
(Judg.  xviii.  30),  and  the  ancestor  of  Shebuel, 
David's  chief  treasurer  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  16,  xxiv.  20). 
Eliezer  had  an  only  son,  H^abiah  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
17),  who  was  the  ancestor  of  a  numerous  but  ob- 
scure profl^eny,  whose  representative  in  David's 
time  —  the  last  descendant  of  Moses  known  to  us 
—  was  Shelomith,  guard  of  the  consecrated  treas- 
ures in  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25-28). 

After  thiH  parting  he  advanced  into  the  desert, 
and  at  the  same  spot  where  he  had  had  hit  vision 
encountered  Aaron  (Ex.  iv.  27).  From  that  meet- 
ing and  coiiperation  we  have  the  first  distinct  in- 
dication of  his  personal  appearance  and  character. 
The  traditional  representations  of  him  in  some 
respect*  well  agree  with  that  which  we  derive  from 
Michael  Angelo's  famous  statue  in  the  church  of 
jS.  Pittiv  in  VlncuU  at  Rome.  I>ong  shaggy  hair 
and  beard  is  described  as  his  characteristic  equally 
by  Josephus,  Diodorus  (i.  p.  424),  and  Artapanus 
(«co/a4tiis,  apud  Eus.  Prap.  Ev.  ix.  27).  To  this 
Artapanus  adds  the  curious  touch  that  it  was  of  a 
reddish  hue,  tinged  with  gray  (xw^^ckijt,  toAk^t). 
The  traditions  of  his  beauty  ana  size  as  a  child 
have  been  already  mentioned.  They  are  continued 
to  his  manhood  in  the  Geiitile  descriptions.  "  Tall 
and  dignified/*  saj-s  Artapanus  {fidKpoi,  iL^tufiart- 
k6s)  —  '*  Wise  and  beautiful  as  his  fatherJoseph  " 
(with  a  curious  confusion  of  genealogies),  says  Jus- 
tin (xxxvi.  2). 

But  beyond  the  slight  glance  at  his  infantine 
beauty,  no  huit  of  this  grand  personality  is  given 
in  the  Bible.  What  is  described  is  rather  the 
reverse.  The  only  point  there  brought  out  is  a 
singular  and  unlooked  for  infirmity.  *'  O  my  Lord, 
I  am  not  eloquent,  neither  heretofore  nor  since  Thou 
bast  spoken  to  'Fhy  servant;  but  I  am  slow  of 
speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue.  .  .  .  How  shall  Pharaoh 
hear  me,  which  am  of  uncircumcised  lips?'*  (t.  e. 
slow,  without  words,  stammering,  hesitating :  /o-v- 
p6^vo5  koX  0ap^\»ff<rotf  LXX.),  his  ^'speecn 
contemptible,**  like  St.  Paul's  —  like  the  English 
Cromwell  (comp.  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  ii.  219)  —  like 
the  first  efforts  of  the  Greek  Demosthenes.  In  the 
•oluiion  of  this  difficulty  which  Moses  of&rs,  we  read 
both  the  disinterestedness,  which  is  the  most  distinct 
trait  of  his  personal  character,  and  the  fViture  rehi- 
tbn  of  the  two  brothers.  *»  Send,  I  pray  Thee,  by 
the  hand  of  him  whom  Thou  wilt  send*'  (t  e. 
^make  any  one  I'hy  apostle  rather  than  me**). 


Pttrp,  iBtf.  ix.  27).  that  the  EthlopJans  dArired  dr- 
ssmcision  ftan  Mosti 
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In  outward  appearance  this  prayer  was  gnmted. 
Aaron  spoke  and  acted  for  Moses,  and  was  the  per- 
manent inheritor  of  the  sacred  staff  of  power.  But 
Moees  was  the  inspuring  soul  behind;  and  so  u 
time  rolls  on,  Aaron,  the  prince  and  priest,  has 
almost  disappeared  from  view,  and  Moses,  the  dumb, 
backward,  disinterested  prophet,  is  in  appearance, 
what  he  was  in  truth,  the  fioremoet  leader  of  the 
chosen  people. 

III.  The  history  of  Moses  henceforth  is  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  for  forty  years.  But  as  the  incidents 
of  this  history  are  related  in  other  articles,  under 
the  heads  of  Egypt,  Exodits,  Plagues,  Simai, 
Law,  Passovbr,  Wamderings,  Wilj>£bness, 
it  will  be  best  to  confine  ourselves  here  to  such  in- 
dicatkms  of  his  personal  character  as  trsDspirB 
through  the  general  framework  of  the  narrative. 

It  is  impo4rtant  to  trace  his  rehtion  to  bis  im- 
mediate circle  of  followers.  In  the  Exodus,  be 
takes  the  decisive  lead  on  the  night  of  the  flij^t. 
Up  to  that  point  he  and  Aaron  appear  ahDoat  on  an 
equality.  But  after  that,  Moses  is  osually  men- 
tioned alone.  Aaron  still  held  the  second  pUce, 
but  the  character  of  interpreter  to  Moses  which  bs 
had  borne  in  speaking  to  Pharaoh  withdraws,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  Moses  henceforth  became  alto- 
gether, what  hitherto  he  had  only  been  io  part,  the 
prophet  of  the  people.  Another  who  oocupics  s 
place  nearly  equal  to  Aaron,  though  we  know  but 
little  of  him,  is  HuR,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  husband 
of  Miriam,  and  grandfiither  of  the  artist  Becakd 
(Joseph.  AnL  iii.  2,  §4).  He  Mid  Aaron  are  the 
chief  supporters  of  Moses  in  moments  of  weariness 
or  excitement  His  adviser  in  regard  to  the  routs 
through  the  wilderness  as  well  ss  in  the  judicial 
arrangements,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  Jethbo.  His 
servant,  occupying  the  same  relation  to  him  as 
Elisha  to  Elgah,  or  Gehazi  to  Elisha,  was  ths 
youthful  Hoshea  (afterwards  Joshua).  Miriam 
always  hdd  the  independent  position  to  which  her 
age  entitled  her.  Her  part  was  to  supply  the  voios 
and  song  to  her  brother's  prophetic  power. 

But  Moses  is  incontestably  the  chief  personage  of 
the  history,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  one  else  is  de- 
scribed before  or  since.  In  the  narrative,  the 
phrase  is  constantly  recurring,  *'  The  I^ord  spake 
unto  Moses,'*  ^  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of 
Israel."  In  the  traditions  of  the  desert,  whether 
kte  or  eariy,  his  name  predominates  over  that  of 
every  one  else,  "  The  Wells  of  Moses  "  — on  ths 
shores  of  the  Bed  Sea.  '<  The  Mountain  of  Moses  " 
(Jebel  ^f Osa)  —  near  the  convent  of  St.  Catboine. 
The  Karine  of  Moses  (Shuk  MAsa)  —  at  Mount 
St.  Catherine.  The  Valley  of  Moses  ( Wady  Miisa) 
—  at  Petra.  ^  The  Books  of  Moses  **  are  so  called 
(as  afterwards  the  Books  of  Samuel),  in  aU  proba- 
bility fh>m  his  being  the  chief  sul>Ject  of  them. 
The  very  word  "  Mosaic  "  has  been  in  later  times 
applied  (as  the  proper  name  of  no  other  saint  of 
the  O.  T.)  to  the  whole  religion.  Even  aa  appfied 
to  tessehited  pavement  ('*  Mosaic,"  i/nsinim, 
/iovfrciovi  fiovircuK6y\  there  is  some  probability 
that  the  expression  is  derived  from  the  variegated 
pavement  of  the  later  Temple,  which  had  then  be- 
come the  representative  of  tlie  religion  of  Mcsss 
(see  an  Essay  of  Kedslob,  Zekachrijl  dtr  De^teL 
MorgenL  Gesellt,  xiv.  663). 

It  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to  reduce  tUs 
great  character  into  a  mere  passive  instrument  of 
the  Divine  Will,  as  though  he  had  himself  boms 
no  oonsckms  part  in  the  actioos  in  which  be  figons, 
or  Uie  messages  which  he  deliven.    Hits,  howvw, 
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b  «  inoooiiMlibfe  with  the  general  tenX^^^^« 
Seriplund  aeooont,  u  it  is  with  the  oonunoiiil^J 
Huge  in  which  he  has  been  deieribed  by  the 
Chmch  in  all  ages.  The  frequent  addrenes  of  the 
Divinity  to  him  no  nx>re  contravene  his  personal 
activity  and  intelKgence,  than  in  the  case  of  Elijah, 
Iniah,  or  St.  Paul  In  the  N.  T.  the  Mosaic  leg- 
idation  is  expressly  ascribed  to  him:  ^ Mo§et 
gave  yoo  circumcision  *'  (John  vii.  22).  **  Mo$e^ 
because  of  the  hardnesB  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you  ** 
(Ifatt.  xiz.  8).  "Did  not  Mottt  give  you  the 
bw?**  (John  vii  19).  ^  Mout  accuseth  you*' 
(John  V.  45).  St.  Paul  goes  so  £ur  as  to  speak  of 
him  as  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  religion :  "  They 
vere  aU  b^»tixed  unto  Mose*  "  (1  Cor.  x.  2).  He 
ii  constantly  called  **  a  Prophet."  In  the  poetical 
luigo^e  of  the  O.  T.  (Num.  xxi.  18;  Dent,  zzxiii. 
21),  and  in  the  popular  language  both  of  Jews  and 
(Thriitians,  he  is  known  as  "  the  Lawgiver."  The 
terms  in  which  his  legislation  is  described  by  Philo 
( V.  M.  ii.  1-4)  is  decisive  as  to  the  ancient  Jewish 
view.  He  must  be  considered,  like  all  the  saints 
snd  heroes  of  the  Bible,  as  a  man  of  marvelous 
pfts,  raised  up  by  Divine  l^vidence  for  a  special 
porpote;  but  as  led,  both  by  his  own  disposition 
and  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  ReveUtion  which  he 
neaved,  into  a  eloeer  communication  with  the  in- 
Tuible  worU  than  was  vouchsafed  to  any  other  in 
the  OU  Testament 

There  are  two  main  characters  in  which  he  ap- 
pesn,  as  a  Leader  and  a  Prophet.  The  two  are 
more  frequently  ocmibined  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West  Several  remarkable  instances  occur  in  the 
history  of  Mohammedanism  :  Mohammed  him- 
Klf,  Abd-el-Kader  in  Algeria,  Schamyl  in  Ciicas* 
as. 

(o.)  As  a  Leader,  his  life  divides  itself  into  the 
three  epochs  —  of  the  march  to  Sinai;  the  march 
from  Sinai  to  Kadesh ;  and  the  conquest  of  the  trsns- 
Jordanic  kingdoms.  Of  his  natural  gifts  in  this 
capacity,  we  have  but  few  means  of  judging.  The 
two  main  difficulties  which  he  encountered  were  the 
rebctance  of  the  people  to  submit  to  his  guidance, 
SDd  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  country  which 
they  had  to  trarerse.  The  patience  with  which  he 
bore  their  murmurs  is  often  described  — at  the  Red 
Ses,  at  the  apostasy  of  the  golden  calf,  at  the  re- 
MlioQ  of  Korah,  at  the  compUtints  of  Aaron  and 
Miriam.  The  incidents  with  which  his  name  was 
^ledaDy  eonneeted,  both  in  the  sacred  narrative  and 
b  the  Jewish,  Arabian,  and  heathen  traditions, 
vcre  those  of  supplying  water,  when  most  wanted. 
This  b  the  only  point  in  his  life  noted  by  Tacitus, 
vho  describes  him  as  guided  to  a  spring  of  water 
hy  a  herd  of  wild  asses  (^M^T.  3).  In  the  Penta- 
imeh  these  supplies  of  water  take  phioe  at  Marah,  at 
Horeh,  St  Kadesh,  and  in  the  hmd  of  Moab.  That 
at  Muah  is  produced  by  the  sweetening  of  waters 
through  a  tree  in  the  desert,  those  at  Horeb  and 
St  Kadesh  by  the  opening  of  a  rift  in  the  "  rock  '* 
aod  in  the  **  cliff;  **  that  in  Moab,  by  the  united 
eflbrts,  under  his  direction,  of  the  chiefs  and  of  tlie 
people  (Num.  xxi.  18).«  (See  Philo,  V.  M,  i.  40.) 
Of  the  three  first  of  these  incidents,  traditional 
ntes,  bearing  his  name,  are  shown  in  the  desert  at 
the  present  day,  though  most  of  them  are  rejected 
«>y  modem  travellers.     One  is  AyAn  M&ta,  "  the 
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*  An  lllitttration  of  these  passages  Is  to  be  found  in 
•at  of  tbt  reprsMntatloas  of  Rameses  II.  (oontempo- 
^  vMi  Moses),  In  like  manner  calling  out  water 


Catherine,  and  the  other  is  the  remarkable  stone, 
first  mentioned  expressly  in  the  Koran  (ii.  57), 
which  exhibits  the  12  marks  or  mouths  out  of 
which  the  water  is  supposed  to  hare  issued  for  the 
12  tribes.^  The  fourth  is  the  celebrated  *«  Sik,'*  or 
ravine,  by  which  Petra  is  approached  from  the 
east,  and  which,  from  the  story  of  its  being  torn 
open  by  the  rod  of  Moses,  has  given  his  name  (the 
Wady  Musa)  to  the  whole  valley.  The  quails  and 
the  manna  are  less  directly  ascribed  to  the  inter- 
cession of  Moses.  The  brazen  serpent  that  was 
lifted  up  as  a  sign  of  the  Divine  protection  against 
the  snakes  of  Uie  desert  (Num.  xxi.  8,  9)  was  di- 
rectly connected  with  his  name,  down  to  the  latest 
times  of  the  nation  (2  K.  xviii.  4;  John.  iii.  14). 
Of  all  the  relics  of  his  time,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Ark,  it  was  the  one  kmgest  preserved.    [Ns- 

HUSHTAN.] 

The  route  through  the  wilderness  is  described  as 
having  been  made  under  his  guidance.  The  par- 
ticular spot  of  the  encampment  is  fixed  by  the 
cloudy  pillar.  But  the  direction  of  the  people  first 
to  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  to  Mount  Sinai  (where ' 
he  had  been  before),  is  communicated-  through 
Moses,  or  given  by  him.  According  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  Memphis,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  was 
efifected  through  Moses's  knowledge  of  the  mo\ie- 
ment  of  the  tide  (Eus.  Prc^.  Ev.  ix.  27).  And  in 
all  the  wanderings  from  Mount  Shiai  he  is  said  to 
have  had  the  assistance  of  Jethro.  In  the  Mussul- 
man l^^ds,  as  if  to  avoid  this  appearance  of  hu- 
man aid,  the  pUce  of  Jethro  is  taken  by  Kl  Kuhdr, 
the  mysterious  benefactor  of  mankind  (D'Heriielot, 
AfouMa).  On  approaching  Palestine  the  ofiSce  of 
the  leader  becomes  blended  with  that  of  the  general 
or  the  conqueror.  By  Moses  the  spies  were  sent  to 
expbre  the  country.  Against  his  advice  took  place 
thf  first  disastrous  battle  at  Hormah.  To  his  guid- 
ance is  ascribed  the  circuitous  route  by  which  the 
nation  approached  Palestine  fh)m  the  east,  and  to 
his  genmlship  the  two  successful  campaigns  in 
which  SiHON  and  Oo  were  defeated,  The  narra- 
tive is  told  so  shortly,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  for- 
getting that  at  this  last  stage  of  his  life  Moses  must 
have  teen  as  much  a  conqueror  and  victorious  sol- 
dier as  Joshua. 

(6.)  His  character  as  a  Prophet  is,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  more  distinctly  brought  out.  He 
is  the  first  as  he  is  the  greatest  example  of  a  prophet 
in  the  O.  T.  The  name  is  indeed  applied  to  Abra- 
ham before  ((xen.  xx.  7),  but  so  casually  as  not  to 
enforce  our  attention.  But,  in  the  case  of  Moses, 
it  is  given  with  peculiar  emphasis.  In  a  certain 
sense,  he  appears  as  the  centre  of  a  prophetic  cirele, 
now  for  the  first  time  named.  His  brother  and 
sister  were  both  endowed  with  prophetic  gifts. 
Aaron's  fluent  speech  enabled  him  to  act  the  part 
of  Prophet  for  Moses  in  the  first  instance,  and 
Miriam  is  expressly  called  *<  the  Prophetess."  The 
seventy  elders,  and   Eklad  and   Medad  also,  all 

prophesied  "  (Num.  xi.  25-27). 

But  Moses  (at  least  after  the  Exodus)  rose  high 


fttmi  tike  <keerb>rocks  (see  Bmgsch,  Hist,  de  PEg.  voL 
1.  p.  168). 

6  See  5.  ^  P.,  46,  47,  also  (FoUT's  ThiveU,  2d  ed 
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abofe  all  these.     The  othera 
or  lets  inferior.    Their  couln)un^ 
to  them  in  dreams  and  figures 
Num.  zii.  6).     But  *'  Moses  was  nj 
him  the  Divine  revelations  were  mi 


spoken  of  as  more  Iboring  vfiJ^yg  ^f^g^  to  be  removed  oat  of  the  i^ 
"b  l^^f  mountain  (Ex.  ixxiii.  18,  20;  xixiv.  1,  3). 


9ns  were  made 
it.  xiii.  1-4.: 
so."  ^th 
«^  mouth  to 


mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches, 
and  the  similitude  of  Jehovah  shall  he  behold  '* 
(Num.  xii.  8).  In  the  Mussulman  legends  his  sur- 
name is  **  Kelim  Alluh,**  "the  spoken  to  by  God." 
Of  the  especial  modes  of  this  more  direct  commu- 
nication, four  great  examples  are  given,  correspond- 
ing to  four  critical  epochs  in  his  historical  careor, 
which  help  us  in  some  degree  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  these  expressions  in  the  sacred  text. 
(1.)  The  appearance  of  the  Divine  Presence  in  the 
flaming  acacia-tree  has  been  already  noticed.  The 
usual  pictorial  representations  of  that  scene  —  of  a 
winged  human  form  in  the  midst  of  the  bush,  be- 
longs to  Phik>  ( Fl  M.  i.  12),  not  to  the  Bible.  No 
form  is  described.  The  <*  Angel,"  or  "  Messenger," 
is  spoken  of  as  being  "  in  the  jSame."  On  this  it 
was  that  Moses  was  afraid  to  look,  and  hid  his  Aeu^, 
in  order  to  hear  the  Divine  voice  (Ex.  ill.  2-6)*  (2.) 
In  the  giving  the  Law  fixnn  Mount  Sinid,  the  out- 
ward form  of  the  revelation  was  a  thick  darkness  as 
of  a  thunder-cloud,  out  of  which  proceeded  a  voice 
(Ex.  xix.  19,  XX.  21).  The  revelation  on  this  occa- 
sion was  especially  of  the  Name  of  Jehovah.  Out- 
side this  cloud  Moses  himself  remained  on  the  moun- 
tain (Ex.  xxiv.  1,  2,  15),  and  received  the  voice,  as 
from  the  cloud,  which  revealed  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  a  short  code  of  laws  in  addition  (Ex. 
zz.'xxiii.).  On  two  occasions  he  is  described  as 
having  penetrated  within  the  darkness,  and  re- 
mained there,  successively,  for  two  periods  of  forty 
days,  of  whidi  the  second  was  spent  in  absolute  se- 
clusion and  fasting  (Ex.  xxiv.  18,  xxxiv.  28).  On 
the  first  occasion  he  received  instructions  respecting 
the  tabernacle,  from  a  "  pattern  showed  to  him  " 
(xxv.  9,40;  xxvi.,  xxvii.),and  respecting  the  priest- 
hood (xxviii.-xxxi.).  Of  the  second  occasion  hardly 
anything  is  told  us.  But  each  of  these  periods  was 
ooncluded  by  the  production  of  the  two  slabs  or 
tables  of  granite,  containing  the  successive  editions 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  (Ex.  xxxii.  15,  16). 
On  the  first  of  the  two  occask>ns  the  ten  moral 
o6mmandment8  are  those  commonly  so  called  (conip. 
Ex.  XX.  1-17,  xxxii.  16;  Deut  v.  6-22).  On  the 
second  occasion  (if  we  take  the  literal  sense  of  Ex. 
xxxiv.  27,  28),  they  are  the  ten  (chiefly)  ceremonial 
commandments  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  14-26.  llie  first  are 
said  to  have  been  the  writing  of  God  (Ex.  xxxi.  18, 
xxxii.  16;  Deut.v.  22);  the  second,  the  writing  of 
Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28).  (3.)  It  was  nearly  at  the 
dose  of  those  communications  in  the  mountains  of 
Sinai  that  an  especial  revelation  was  made  to  him 
personally,  answering  in  some  degree  to  that  which 
first  called  him  to  his  mission.  In  the  despondency 
produced  by  the  apostasy  of  the  molten  calf,  he 
besought  Jehovah  to  show  him  *>*■  His  glory.'* 
The  wish  was  thoroughly  Egyptian.  The  same  is 
recorded  of  Amenoph,  the  Pharaoh  preceding  the 
Exodus.  But  the  Divine  answer  is  thoroughly  Bib- 
licaL  It  announced  that  an  actual  vision  of  God  was 
impossible.  "  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face ;  for  there 
shall  no  man  see  my  face  and  live."  He  was  com- 
manded to  hew  two  blocks  of  stone,  like  those  which 
he  had  destroyed.  He  was  to  come  absolutely  alone. 
Even  the  flocks  and  herds  which  fed  in  the  neigh- 


«  It  &^  this  moment  which  is  seised  In  the  rscent 
sculpture  by  Mr.  T\'oolner  in  Uandaff  Cathedral. 


^e  took  his  place  on  a  well-known  or  prominent 
rock  ('« the  rock,"  xxxili.  21).  The  ckwd  passed 
by  (xxxiv.  5,  xxxiii.  22).  A  voice  proclaimed  the 
two  immutable  attributes  of  (>od,  Justice  and  Love 

—  in  words  which  became  part  of  the  reUgious 
creed  of  Israel  and  of  the  world  (xxxiv.  6,  7).  Hie 
importance  of  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Moses  is 
attested  not  merely  by  the  phice  which  it  holds  in 
the  sacred  record,  but  by  the  deep  hold  that  it  has 
taken  of  the  Mussulman  traditions,  and  the  local 
legends  of  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  toM,  with  tome 
characteristic  variations,  in  the  Koran  (viL  139 ), 
and  is  commemorated  in  the  Mussulman  chapel 
erected  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  which  ft^ 
this  incident  (rather  than  from  any  other)  baa 
taken  the  name  of  the  Mountain  of  Moses  (Jtbel 
MUmo).  A  cavity  is  shown  in  the  rock,  as  produoed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  back  of  Moses,  when  be 
shrank  from  the  Divine  gk>ry  «  {S,  ^  P,  p.  30). 

(4).  The  fourth  mode  of  Divine  manifestation 
was  that  which  is  described  as  commencing  at  this 
juncture,  and  which  continued  with  more  or  lees 
continuity  through  the  rest  of  his  career.  Imme- 
diately after  the  catastrophe  of  the  worship  of  the 
calf,  and  apparently  in  consequence  of  it,  Moses 
removed  the  chief  tent  ^  outside  the  camp,  and  in- 
vested it  with  a  sacred  character  under  the  name 
of  **  the  Tent  or  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation  " 
(xxxiii.  7).  lliis  tent  became  henceforth  the  chief 
scene  of  his  communicatMms  with  God.  He  left 
the  camp,  and  it  is  described  how,  as  in  the  expee- 
tation  of  some  great  event,  all  the  people  rose  up 
and  stood  every  man  at  his  tent  door,  and  looked 

—  gazing  after  Moses  until  he  disappeared  within 
the  tent.  As  he  disappeared  the  entrance  was 
ck)sed  behind  him  by  the  cloudy  pillar,  at  the  sight 
of  which  c  the  people  prostrated  themselves  (xxxiiL 
10).  llie  communications  within  the  tent  were 
described  ss  being  still  more  intimate  than  those 
on  the  mountain.  ^'Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses 
face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketli  unto  his  friend  " 
(xxxiii.  11).  He  was  sppareiitly  accompanied  on 
these  mysterious  visits  by  his  attendant  Hosbc* 
(or  Joshua),  who  remained  in  the  tent  after  his 
master  had  left  it  (xxxiiL  11).  All  the  rerelatioos 
contained  in  the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers 
seem  to  have  been  made  in  this  manner  (Lev.  i.  1; 
Num.  i.  1). 

It  was  during  these  communications  that  a  pecu- 
liarity is  mentioned  which  apparently  had  not  been 
seen  before.  It  was  on  his  final  descoit  from  Mount 
Sinai,  after  his  second  kmg  seclusion,  that  a  splen- 
dor shone  on  his  face,  as  if  from  the  glory  of  the 
Divine  Presence.  It  is  from  the  Vulgate  translation 

of  "  ray  '*  (1"^r),  "  cormtiam  habens  faciem,"  that 
the  conventional  representation  of  the  horv$  «f 
Moses  has  arisen.  Tlie  rest  of  the  story  is  told  so 
diflbrently  in  the  difierent  versions  that  both  must 
be  given.  (1.)  In  the  A.  V.  and  roost  Protestant 
versions,  Moses  is  said  to  wear  a  veil  in  order  to 
hide  the  splendor.  In  order  to  produce  this  sense, 
the  A.  y.  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  33  reads, ''  and  [tUl]  Moee? 
had  done  speaking  with  them  "  —  and  other  ver- 
sions, '•'■  he  had  put  on  the  veil."  (2.)  In  the  LXX- 
and  the  Vulgate,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  said  to 
put  on  the  veil,  not  during,  but  alter  the  conver> 


b  AccordiDg  to  the  ULX.  It  was  his  own  tsnt. 
e  £wald,  AUerthumtrt  p.  829. 
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I  witli  the  people —  in  order  to  hide,  not  the 
•pkndor,  but  the  Tmnishing  aw»y  of  the  splendor; 
Mid  to  haure  worn  it  till  the  moment «  of  his  return 
to  the  Divine  Picaenoe  in  order  to  rekindle  the 
Ught  there.  With  this  reading  agrees  the  obrioos 
mf««ing  of  the  Hebrew  words,  ai^  it  is  this  ren- 
dering of  the  sense  which  is  followed  by  St.  Paul 
in  2  Cor.  iii.  18,  14,  where  he  contrasts  the  fear- 

I  of  the  Apostohe  teaching  with  the  conoeal- 
nt  of  that  of  the  O.  T.     *«  We  have  no  fear,  as 

I  had,  that  oar  glory  will  pass  away." 
There  is  another  form  of  tin  prophetic  gift,  in 
which  Moses  more  nesriy  resembles  the  later  proph- 
ets. We  need  not  here  determine  (what  is  best 
eooaidered  nnder  the  several  books  which  bear  his 
naoae,  Pexfatkuch,  etc)  the  extent  of  his  author- 
ship, or  the  period  at  whidx  these  books  were  put 
together  in  their  present  form.  Eupolemus  (Eus. 
ifwp.  £v.  iz.  96)  makes  him  the  author  of  letters. 
Bat  of  this  the  Hebrew  narrative  gives  no  indica- 
tioo.  There  are  two  portions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  two  only,  of  which  the  actual  writing  is  as- 
crOied  to  Moses:  (1.)  The  second  Edition  of  the 
Ten  Commandmento  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28).  (8.)  The 
register  of  the  Stations  in  the  Wilderness  (Num. 
szxiiL  1).  But  it  is  clear  that  the  prophetical 
oAea,  as  represented  in  the  history  of  Moses,  in- 
ebided  the  poetkal  form  of  composition  which  ehar- 
aeterixet  the  Jewish  prophecy  generaUy.  These 
poetical  utterances,  whether  coimected  with  Moses 
by  ascription  or  by  actual  authorahip,  enter  so 
iHgely  into  the  full  Biblical  conception  of  his  char- 
acter, that  they  must  be  here  mentioned. 

1.  ^  The  song  which  Moses  and  the  chikhren  of 
Israel  tan^  *'  (after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Ex.  XT.  1-19).  It  is,  unquestionably,  the  earliest 
written  account  of  that  eirent;  and,  although  it 
nay  have  been  in  part,  aooordiug  to  the  ooi\jec- 
tnres  of  Ewaki  and  Itunsen,  adapted  to  the  sanctu- 
«7  of  Gerizim  or  Shibh,  yet  its  framework  and 
Ueas  are  essenttaUy  Mosaic.  It  is  probably  this 
aoog  to  which  allosbn  is  made  in  Rev.  xv.  2,  3: 
*^  Tbtj  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire 
....  and  sing  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of 
God." 

%  A  fragment  of  a  war-song  against  Amalek  — 
**  As  the  hand  is  on  the  throoe  of  Jshovah, 

8o  wiU  Jehovah  war  with  AmaMc 

Vrom  ganerattoa  to  gMMration." 

(Ex.  xviL  16). 

3.  A  fragment  of  a  lyrical  burst  of  indignation  — 
"  Hot  tbs  voice  oi  tbem  that  shout  for  mastery, 

Nor  the  voice  of  them  that  iny  for  being  overcome. 
Hot  the  noise  ot  them  ttiat  stng  do  I  hear.** 

(Ex.  xxxiL  18). 

4.  Probably,  either  from  him  or  his  immediate 
piophetic  followers,  the  fragments  of  war-eon;^  in 
Num.  xxL  14,  15,  27-30,  preserved  in  the  *'  book 
of  the  wars  of  Jehovah,**  Num.  xxL  14;  and  the 
address  to  the  well  xxl.  16, 17, 18. 

5.  The  song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  1-43),  setting 
fceth  the  greatness  and  the  fiulini^  of  Israel.  It 
is  remaHtahle  as  bringing  out  with  much  force  the 
idea  of  God  as  the  Rock  (xxxii.  4, 15,  18,  30,  31, 
87).     The  special  allusions  to  the  pastoral  riches 
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•  la  Bx.  xxxiv.  31,  85,  the  Vulgate,  apparently  by 
Mlovfa«  a  dUBBreot  reading.  CD^,  "^th  them," 
«»  V1H,  "vith  him,"  dlllns  both  from  the  LXX. 
MIA.T. 


of  Israel  pobt  to  the  trans-Jordanio  territory  as 
the  scene  of  its  composition  (xxxii.  13, 14). 

6.  The  blessing  of  Moses  on  the  tribes  (Deut 
xxxiiL  1-29).  If  there  are  some  allusions  in  this 
psalm  to  circumstances  only  belonging  to  a  later 
time  (such  as  the  migration  of  Dan,  xxxili.  32),  yei 
there  is  no  one  in  whose  mouth  it  could  be  so  ap- 
propriately placed,  as  in  that  of  the  great  leader  on 
the  eve  of  the  final  conquest  of  Palestine.  This 
poem,combined  with  the  simiUr  blessing  of  Jacob 
((3en.  xlix.),  dmbraces  a  complete  collective  view  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  tribes. 

7.  The  90th  Psalm,  "  A  prayer  of  Moses,  the 
man  of  (Sod."  The  title,  like  all  the  titles  of  the 
Psalms,  is  of  doubtful  authority  —  aud  the  psalm 
has  often  been  referred  to  a  later  author.  But 
Ewald  (Ptnlmen^  p.  91)  thinks  that,  even  though 
this  be  the  case,  it  still  breathes  the  spirit  of  Uie 
venerable  Lawgiver.  There  is  something  extremely 
characteristic  of  Moses,  in  the  riew  taken,  as  from 
the  summit  or  base  of  Sinai,  of  the  eternity  of  God, 
greater  even  than  the  eternity  of  mountains,  in 
contrast  with  the  fleeting  generations  of  man.^ 
One  expression  in  the  Psalm,  as  to  the  limit  of 
human  life  (70,  or  at  most  80  years)  in  ver.  10, 
would,  if  it  be  Mosaic,  fix  its  date  to  the  stay  at 
Sinai.  Jerome  (Adv.  Ruffin.  i.  §  13),  on  the 
authority  of  Grigen,  ascribes  the  next  ele\'en 
Psalms  to  Moses.  Cosmas  {Cotmogr.  v.  223)  sup- 
poses that  it  is  by  a  younger  Moses  of  the  time  of 
David. 

How  iar  the  gradual  development  of  these  reva 
lations  or  prophetic  utterances  had  any  connection 
with  his  own  character  and  history,  the  materials 
are  not  such  as  to  justify  any  decisive  judgment. 
His  Egyptian  education  must,  on  the  one  baud, 
have  supplied  him  with  much  of  the  ritual  of  the 
Israelite  worship.  The  coincidences  between  the 
arrangements  of  the  priesthood,  the  dress,  the  sacri- 
fices, the  ark,  in  the  two  countries,  are  decisive. 
Gn  the  other  hand,  the  proclamation  of  the  Unity 
of  God  not  merely  as  a  doctrine  confined  to  the 
priestly  order,  but  communicated  to  the  whole 
nation,  implies  distinct  antagonism,  almost  a  con- 
scious recoil  against  the  Egyptian  system.  And 
the  absence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  (with- 
out adopting  to  its  full  extent  the  paradox  of  War- 
burton)  proves  at  least  a  remarkable  independence 
of  the  Egyptian  theology,  in  which  that  great 
doctrine  held  so  prominent  a  place.  Some  modem 
critics  have  supposed  that  the  Levitical  ritual  was 
an  after-growth  of  the  Mosaic  system,  necessitated 
or  suggested  by  the  incapacity  of  the  Israelites  to 
retain  the  higher  and  simpler  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Unity  —  as  proved  by  their  return  to  the  worship 
of  the  Heliopolitan  calf  under  the  sanction  of  the 
brother  of  Moses  himself.  There  is  no  direct 
statement  of  this  connection  in  the  sacred  narra- 
tive. But  there  aro  indirect  indications  of  it, 
sufficient  to  give  some  color  to  such  an  explanation. 
The  event  itself  is  described  as  a  crisis  in  the  life 
of  Moses,  almost  equal  to  that  in  which  he  received 
his  first  call.  In  an  agony  of  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment he  destroyed  the  monument  of  his  first  reve- 
httion  (Ex.  xxxiL  19).     He  threw  up  his  sacred 

^  *  Lord  Bacon  has  given  a  metrical  verrion  of  this 
90th  Psalm,  rising  in  some  parts  to  a  tone  of  grandeur 
which  makes  it  one  of  the  noblest  hymns  in  our  lan> 
guage.    See  his  Works,  xiv.  125-127  (N.  T.  1864). 

.      H. 
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nuMion  (i6.  32).  He  cniTed  and  he  reoeiTed  a 
new  and  special  revelation  of  the  attributes  of  God 
(o  console  him  (ib.  xzxilL  18).  A  fresh  start  was 
made  in  his  career  {ib.  xxxiv.  29).  His  relation 
with  his  countrymen  henceforth  became  more  awfbl 
and  mysterious  (ib.  32-^5).  In  point  of  iact,  the 
greater  part  of  the  details  of  the  Levitical  system 
were  subsequent  to  this  catastrophe,  llie  institu- 
tion of  the  Levitical  tribe  grew  directly  out  of  it 
(xxxii.  26).  And  the  inferiority  of  this  part  of 
the  system  to  the  rest  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
Prophets,  and  expressly  connected  with  the  idola- 
trous tendencies  of  the  nation.  '*  Wherefore  I  gave 
them  statutes  that  were  not  good,  and  judgments 
whereby  they  should  not  live"  (Ea.  xx.  25).  "I 
spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them 
in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  knd  of 
Egypt,  concerning  bumt-oflferings  or  sacrifices" 
(Jer.  vU.  22). 

Other  portions  of  the  Law,  such  as  the  regula- 
tions of  slavery,  of  blood-feud,  of  clean  and  unclean 
food,  were  probably  taken,  with  the  necessary  modi- 
fications, fbom  the  customs  of  the  desert  tribes. 

But  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  kw  of 
Israel,  which  have  remained  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  Christendom,  are  peculiariy  Mosaic:  the 
Ten  Commandments;  and  the  general  spirit  of 
justice,  hiunanity,  and  liberty,  that  pervades  even 
the  more  detailed  and  local  observances. 

The  prophetic  office  of  Moses,  however,  can  only 
be  fully  considered  in  connection  with  his  whok 
character  and  appearance.  "  By  a  prophet  Jehovah 
brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  by  a  prophet 
was  he  preserved  "  (Hos.  xii.  13).  He  was  in  a 
sense  peculiar  to  himself  the  founder  and  repre- 
sentative of  his  people.  And,  in  accordance  with 
this  complete  identification  of  himself  with  his 
nation,  is  the  only  strong  personal  trait  which  we 
are  able  to  gather  from  his  history.  *'  The  man 
Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men  that  were 
upon  the  fiwe  of  the  earth  "*  (Num.  xii.  8).  The 
word  **  meek  "  is  hardly  an  adequate  reading  of  the 

Hebrew  term  1^^,  which  should  be  rather  '^ninch 
enduring;"  and,  in  fact,  his  onslaught  on  the 
Egyptian,  and  his  sudden  dashing  the  tables  on 
the  ground,  indicate  rather  the  reverse  of  what  we 
should  call  "meekness."  It  represents  what  we 
should  now  designate  by  the  word  <*  disinterested." 
All  that  is  told  of  him  indicates  a  withdrawal  of 
himself,  a  preference  of  the  cause  of  his  nation  to 
his  own  interests,  which  makes  him  the  most  com- 
plete example  of  Jewish  patriotism.  He  joins  his 
countrj'men  m  their  degrading  servitude  (Ex.  ii. 
11,  V.  4).  He  forgets  himself  to  avenge  their 
wrongs  (ii.  14).  He  desms  that  his  brother  may 
take  the  lead  instead  of  himself  (Ex.  iv.  13).  He 
wishes  that  not  he  only,  but  all  the  nation  were 
gifted  alike:  "  Enviest  thou  for  my  sake?  "  (Num. 
xi.  29).  When  the  ofi*er  is  made  that  the  people 
should  be  destroyed,  and  that  he  should  be  made 
"  a  great  nation "  (Ex.  xxxil.  10),  he  prays  that 
they  may  be  foi^ven  —  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray 
Thee,  out  of  Thy  book  which  Thou  hast  written  " 
(xxxii.  32).  His  sons  were  not  raised  to  honor, 
'ilie  leadership  of  the  people  passed,  after  his  death, 
to  another  tribe.  In  the  books  which  bear  his 
name,  Abraham,  and  not  himself,  appears  as  Uie 
real  father  of  the  nation.  In  spite  of  his  great 
preeminence,  they  are  never  "the  children  of 
Moset." 
In  exact  conformity  with  his  life  a  tlie  account 
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of  his  end.  The  Book  of  DenteroDomy  desetftei^ 
and  is,  the  k>ng  last  farewdl  of  the  prophet  to  fak 
people.  It  takes  place  on  the  first  day  of  tht 
eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wander- 
ings, in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Dent.  i.  3,  5),  in  the 
palm-groves  of  Abila  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  f  1). 
[Abel-Shittim.]  He  is  described  as  120  yean 
of  age,  but  with  his  sight  and  his  freshness  of 
strength  unabated  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7).  ll>e  addreaa 
fh>m  ch.  i.  to  ch.  xxx.  contains  the  recapitulation 
of  the  Iaw.  Joshua  is  then  appointed  his  soe- 
cessor.  The  Law  is  written  out,  and  ordered  to 
be  deposited  in  the  Ark  (ch.  xxxi).  The  song  and 
the  blessing  of  the  tribes  conclude  the  fiuewdl  (oe. 
xxxii.,  xxxiii.). 

And  then  oomes  the  mysterious  dose.  As  if  to 
carry  out  to  the  last  the  idea  that  the  prophet  vaa 
to  live  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  people,  he  is  told 
that  he  is  to  see  the  good  land  beyond  the  Jordan, 
but  not  to  possess  it  himself.  The  sin  for  which 
this  penalty  was  imposed  on  the  prophet  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  clearly.  It  was  because  he  and  Aaron 
rebelled  a^nst  Jehovah,  and  "  believed  Him  not 
to  sanctify  him,"  in  the  murmurings  at  KadeA 
(Num.  XX.  12,  xxvii.  14;  Deut.  xxxii.  51),  or,  at  ii 
is  expressed  in  the  Psalms  (cvi.  33),  because  be 
spoke  unadvisedly  with  his  lips.  It  seems  to  have 
beo)  a  feeling  of  distrust.  **  Can  we  (not,  as  often 
rendered,  can  toe)  bring  water  out  of  the  clifiT?  " 
(Num.  XX.  10;  LXX.  fiif  ^(^o^y,  «« sorely  we 
cannot.")  The  Talmudic  tradition,  chancteristie- 
ally,  makes  the  sin  to  be  that  he  called  the  choaen 
people  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  ^rebels."  He 
ascends  a  mountain  in  the  range  which  rises  above 
the  Jordan  Valley.  Its  name  is  specified  so  par- 
ticulariy  that  it  must  have  been  wdl  known  in 
ancient  times,  though,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
exploring  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  it  is  un- 
known at  present.  The  mountain  tract  was  known 
by  the  general  name  of  the  pisgah.  Its  sum- 
mits apparently  were  dedicated  to  different  divini- 
ties (Num.  xxiii.  14).  On  one  of  these,  consecrated 
to  Nebo,  Moses  took  his  stand,  and  surveyed  the 
four  great  masses  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan 
—  so  far  as  it  could  be  discerned  from  that  height. 
The  view  has  passed  into  a  proverb  for  all  nations. 
In  two  remarkable  respects  it  illustrates  the  oflSoe 
and  character  of  Moses.  First,  it  was  a  view,  in 
its  full  extent,  to  be  imagined  rather  than  actually 
seen.  The  foreground  alone  could  be  cleariy  di»- 
cemible;  its  distance  had  to  be  supjilied  by  what 
was  bejoud,  though  suggested  by  what  was  within 
the  actual  prospect  of  tLe  seer. 

Secondly,  it  is  the  likeness  of  the  great  discoverer 
pointing  out  what  he  himself  will  never  reach.  To 
English  readers  tliis  has  been  made  familiar  by  the 
application  of  this  passage  to  Ix>rd  Hncon,  orig 
iiially  in  the  noble  poem  of  Cowley,  and  then  drawn 
out  at  length  by  Lord  Macauby. 

*^  So  Moses  the  servant  of  Jehovah  died  there  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  JdM>- 
vah,  and  He  buried  him  in  a  *  ravine '  in  the  laud 
of  Moab,  *  before '  Beth-peor  —  but  no  man  know- 
eth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day  ....  And  the 
children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses  m  the  plains  of 
Moab  thirty  days"  (Deut.  xxxiv.  5-8).  This  is 
all  ,that  is  said  in  the  sacred  record.  Jewish,  Ara- 
bian, and  Christian  traditions  have  labored  to  fill 
up  the  detail.  «*  Amidst  the  tears  of  the  people  — 
the  women  beating  their  breasta,  and  the  children 
giring  way  to  uncontrolled  wailing  —  he  withdrew 
At  a  certain  point  in  his  aaoent  he  made  a  mga  to 
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Oe  wwpuig  makUade  to  wdmaob  do  fiirther,  taking 
viih  him  ouly  the  ekkrt,  the  high-priett  £Uezer, 
umI  th«  general  Joahua.  At  the  top  of  the  moou- 
tain  he  diamiaBed  the  elders  ^  and  then,  as  he  was 
embracing;  KUeter  and  Joshua,  and  still  speaking 
to  thew,  a  cloud  suddenly  stood  over  him,  and  he 
vanished  in  a  deep  vallej.  He  wrote  the  account 
of  bis  own  death  •>  in  the  sacred  books,  fearing  lest 
be  shoukl  be  deified"  (Joseph.  AnL  iv.  8«  48). 
**  He  died  in  the  but  month  of  the  Jewish  year."  ^ 
Alter  his  death  he  is  called  ««Helki"  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  i.UZ), 

His  grare,  though  studiously  concealed  in  the 
sacred  narratire,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  point 
a  warning  against  the  exoeasive  veneration  of  all 
sacred  tombs,  and  though  never  acknowledged  by 
the  Jews,  is  shown  by  the  Mussulmans  on  the 
wut  (and  therefore  the  wrong)  side  of  the  Jordan, 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  St.  Saba  {8.  #  P.  p. 
903). 

The  Mussulman  traditions  are  chiefly  exaggera- 
tions of  the  O.  T.  accounts.  But  there  are  some 
stories  independent  of  the  Bible.  One  is  the 
■triking  story  (Koran,  xviiL  65-80)  on  which  is 
faonded  Pamell's  Hermit,  Another  is  the  proof 
given  by  Moses  of  the  existence  of  Ood  to  the 
atheist  king  (C^hardin,  x.  836,  and  in  Fabricius,  p. 
836). 

In  the  O.  T.  the  name  of  Moses  does  not  occur 
so  frequently,  after  the  dose  of  the  Pentateuch,  as 
might  be  expected.  In  the  Judges  it  occurs  only 
oooe  —  in  speaking  of  the  wandering  Levite  Jona- 
than, his  grandson.  In  the  Hebrew  copies,  fol- 
lowed by  the  A.  V.,  it  has  been  superseded  by 
*•  Manasaeh,"  in  order  to  avoid  throwing  discredit 
on  the  Csmily  of  so  great  a  man.  [Manasshh, 
voL  ii.  p.  1776  a.]  In  the  Psalms  and  the  PropheU, 
however,  he  is  frequently  named  as  the  chief  of  the 
prophets. 

In  the  K.  T.  he  is  referred  to  partly  as  the 
representative  of  the  Law  —  as  in  the  numerous 
paanges  cited  above  —  and  in  the  vision  of  the 
'IVansfiguration,  where  he  appears  side  by  side  with 
Eiyah.  It  is  poasible'that  the  peculiar  word  ren- 
dered ** decease"  (lf{o5ot)  —  used  only  in  Luke  ix. 
SI  and  2  Pet  i.  15,  where  it  may  have  been  drawn 
fnm  the  context  of  the  'IVansfiguration  —  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Exodus  of  Moses. 

As  the  author  of  the  Law  he  is  contrasted  with 
Christ,  the  Author  of  the  (Gospel:  <«  The  hw  was 
given  by  Mooes"  (John  L  17).  The  ambiguity 
and  transitory  nature  of  bis  glory  is  set  against  the 
permanence  and  clearness  of  Christianity  (2  Cor.  ili. 
1^18),  and  his  mediatorial  character  ('^the  law 
in  the  hand  of  a  mediator  ")  against  the  unbroken 
eomoninication  of  (^  in  Christ  (GaL  iii.  19). 
His  **  service  "  of  Cod  is  contrasted  with  Cbriitt's 
oooship  (Heb.  iii.  5, 6).  But  he  is  also  spoken  of  as 
a  likeness  of  Qirist;  and,  as  this  is  a  point  of  view 
which  has  been  almost  lost  in  the  Church,  com- 
pared with  the  more  famUiar  comparisons  of  Christ 
to  Adam,  David,  Joshua,  and  yet  has  as  firm  a 
basis  in  fiict  as  any  of  them,  it  may  be  well  to  draw 
!i  out  in  detaiL 

1.  Mooes  is,  as  it  would  seem,  the  only  character 
of  the  O.  T.  to  whom  Christ  expressly  likens  Him- 
self; «'Moiei  vrrote  of  me"  (John  v.  46).  It  is 
uncertain  to  what  passage  our  Lord  alludes,  but 
^ihe  general  opiniou  seems  to  be  the  true  one  —  that 
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_  to  the  view  also  of  Phllo  (F.  M.  iU. 
19^  Ifaoas  wrote  the  aeeonnt  of  his  death. 


it  is  the  remarkable  prediction  in  Deut  xviii.  15, 
18,  19—  *«  The  Lord  thy  Ciod  will  raise  up  unto 
thee  a  prophet  fix>m  the  midsl  ofihee^  from  thy 
brethren,  like  unto  me:  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken 
....  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among 
their  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my 
words  in  his  mouth;  and  he  shall  spetdc  unto  theis 
all  that  I  shall  command  him.  And  it  shall  com* 
to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my 
words  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will 
require  it  of  him."  This  passage  is  also  expressly 
quoted  by  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  87,  [and  by  Peter, 
Acts  iii.  22] ),  and  it  is  probably  in  allusion  to  it, 
that  at  the  IVansfigiiration,  in  the  presence  of  Moses 
and  Elijah,  the  words  were  uttered, "  Hear  ye  Him." 

It  sugs^ests  three  main  points  of  likeness:  — 

(a.)  Christ  was,  like  Moses,  the  great  Prophet  of 
the  people  —  the  last,  as  Moses  was  the  first  In 
greatness  of  position,  none  came  between  them. 
Only  Samuel  and  El\}ah  could  by  any  possibility  be 
thought  to  fill  the  place  of  Moses,  and  they  only  in 
a  very  secondary  degree.  Christ  ak>ne  appears, 
like  Moses,  as  the  Revealer  of  a  new  name  of  (jod 
—  of  a  new  religious  society  on  earth.  The  Israel- 
ites "  were  baptized  unto  Moses "  (1  Cor.  x.  2). 
The  Christians  were  baptized  unto  Christ,  'lliere 
is  no  other  name  in  the  Bible  that  could  be  used 
in  like  manner. 

{b,)  Christ,  like  Moses,  is  a  lawgiver:  *«Hira 
shall  ye  hear."  His  whole  appearance  as  a  Teacher, 
differing  in  much  beside,  has  this  in  common  with 
Moses,  unlike  the  other  prophets,  that  He  lays 
down  a  code,  a  kw,  for  his  followers.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  almost  inevitably  suggests  the  paral- 
lel of  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai. 

(e.)  Christ,  like  Moses,  was  a  Prophet  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  nation  —  "  from  their  brethren."  As 
Moses  was  the  entire  representative  of  his  people, 
feeling  for  them  more  than  for  himself,  absorbed 
in  then'  interests,  hopes,  and  fears,  so,  with  rever- 
ence be  it  said,  was  Christ  The  but  and  greatest 
of  the  Jewish  prophets,  He  was  not  only  a  Jew  by 
descent,  but  that  Jewish  descent  is  insisted  upon 
as  an  integral  part  of  his  appearance.  Two  of 
the  Croepels  open  with  his  genealogy.  "  Of  the 
Israelites  came  Christ  alter  the  flesh  "  (Rom.  ix.  5). 
He  wept  and  lamented  over  his  country.  He  con- 
fined himself  during  his  life  to  their  needs.  He 
was  not  sent  >*  but  unto  the  k)st  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel "  (Matt.  xv.  24).  It  is  true  that  his 
absorption  into  the  Jewish  nationality  was  but  the 
symbol  of  his  absorption  into  the  far  wider  and 
deeper  interests  of  all  humanity.  But  it  is  only  by 
understanding  the  one  that  we  are  able  to  under^ 
stand  the  other;  and  the  life  of  Moses  is  the  best 
means  of  enabling  us  to  understand  them  both. 

2.  In  Heb.  UL  1-19,  xU.  24-29,  AcU  vii.  37, 
Christ  is  deseribed,  though  more  obscurely,  as  the 
Moses  of  the  new  dispensation  —  as  the  Apostle,  or 
Messenger,  or  Mediator,  of  (xod  to  the  people  —  as 
the  Controller  and  Leader  of  the  flock  or  household 
of  God.  No  other  perM>n  in  the  0.  T.  could  have 
frimished  this  parallel.  In  both,  the  revelation 
was  communicated  partly  through  the  life,  partly 
through  the  teaching;  but  in  both  the  Prophet  was 
incessantly  united  with  the  Guide,  the  Kuler,  the 
Shepherd. 

3.  The  details  of  their  lives  are  sometimes, 
though  not  often,  compared.     Stephen  (Acts  vii. 


&  In  the  Arable  traditions  the  7th  of  A4ar  (Jala, 
laddhi,  p.  888). 
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S4-28,  35)  dwells,  evideuUy  with  Urn  view,  on  the 
likeneee  of  Motes  in  striving  to  act  as  a  peace- 
maker, and  misunderstood  and  ngected  on  that 
verj  account.  The  death  of  Moees,  especially  as 
related  by  Josephus  {iU  tupra)^  immediately  sug- 
gests the  Ascension  of  Christ;  and  the  retardation 
of  the  rise  of  the  Christian  ChuixOi,  tiU  after  ito 
Founder  was  withdrawn,  gives  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
material  resemblance.  But  this,  though  dwelt  upon 
in  the  services  of  the  Church,  has  not  been  expressly 
laid  down  in  the  Bible. 

In  Jude  9  is  an  allusion  to  an  altercation  between 
Michael  and  Satan  over  the  body  of  Moees.  It  has 
been  endeaNx>red  (by  reading  *li;<rov  for  MmOo-^ws) 
to  refer  this  to  Zeoh.  iii.  2.  But  it  probably  refers 
to  a  lost  apocryphal  book,  mentioned  by  Origen, 
called  the  *^  Ascension,  or  Asstunption,  of  Moses.'* 
AU  that  is  known  of  this  book  is  given  in  Fabri- 
dus.  Cod.  Pseudejngr.  V,  T.  i.  839-«44.  The 
«< dispute  of  Michael  and  Satan"  probably  hod 
reference  to  the  concealment  of  the  body  to  prevent 
idolatry.  Gal.  v.  6  is  by  several  later  writers  said 
to  be  a  quotation  from  the  **  Kevelation  of  Moees  *' 
(Fabricius,  ib.  i.  838)."  A.  P.  S. 

*  If  the  birth  of  Moses  fell  within  the  period 
of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  this  surely  cannot  be 
styled  an  '*  age  of  Homeric  simplicity."  On  the 
■^  contrary,  it  was  the  most  brilliant  era  of  Egypt  in 
arts  and  arms,  and  the  monuments  show  that  the 
maimers  of  the  people  were  highly  luxurious. 
Women  were  allowed  a  freedom  which  is  nowhere 
tolerated  in  the  Kast  at  the  present  day,  and  which 
was  exceptional  among  civilized  nations  of  an- 
tiquity ;  hence  the  use  of  the  Nile  for  bathing  could 
not  have  been  forbidden  to  their  sex  by  any  code 
of  Egyptian  propriety.  Moreover,  a  princess  would 
have  been  able  to  command  a  degree  of  privacy  in 
her  ablutions,  such,  for  instance,  as  could  easily  be 
secured  to-day  along  the  margin  of  the  palace 
garden  in  the  island  of  Koda  in  the  Nile  —  where, 
indeed,  the  Mohammedan  tradition  k>cates  the 
scene  of  the  Anding  of  Moses.  This  incident  of  the 
bathing,  so  contrary  to  the  customs  of  other'nations 
of  antiquity  with  regard  to  women,  gives  veri- 
similitude  to  the  story. 

The  entire  absence  of  the  marveloiu  in  this 
Biblical  narrative  of  tlie  infancy  of  Moses  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  Rabbinical  legends,  and 
with  the  tendency  of  an  in\*entor  to  exaggerate  the 
eariy  history  of  such  a  hero,  and  to  multiply  fitbles 
and  wonders.  The  stories  of  Komulns  and  Kemus, 
exposed  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  suckled  by  a 
wolf  and  fed  by  a  wood-pecker,  and  of  Seminimis 
preserved  in  infancy  by  pigeons  that  brought  her 
food,  bear  no  analosry  to  this  account  of  the  preser- 
vation of  Moses.  The  whole  air  of  the  former  is 
fiibulous;  while  the  latter  gi\-es  a  natural  and  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  the  incident,  without  seeking 
to  magnify  the  incident  itself.  It  was  natural,  for 
the  reason  assigned,  that  the  Egyptian  king,  jealous 
of  the  growing  numbnv  of  a  foreign  race,  should 
seek  to  exterminate  them  by  destroying  their  male 


a  In  later  history,  the  name  of  Mo«es  has  not  been 
forgotten.  In  th«  early  Christian  Church  he  appears 
in  the  Roman  eatucombs  In  the  likeness  of  St.  Peter, 
partly,  doubtless,  fh>m  his  being  the  leadrr  of  the 
Jewish,  as  Peter  of  the  Christian  Chureh,  partly  from 
ids  connection  with  the  Rock.  It  is  as  strildng  the 
loek  tliat  lie  appears  under  Peter's  name. 

In  the  Jewish,  as  in  the  Arabian  nation,  his  name 
las  in  later  years  been  mors  common  ttian  in  former 
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ofipring.  It  was  natural  that  the  panots  of  Moasi 
shoukl  seek  to  save  him  alhre.  When  they  eoidd 
no  longer  hide  him,  the  expedient  of  committing 
him  to  a  Boating  cradle  upon  the  reedy  margin  of 
the  river  that  flowed  by  the  door,  was  but  the 
natural  ingenuity  of  maternal  aflbction.  The  find- 
mg  of  the  child  by  the  king*s  own  daughter  was 
a  perfectly  natural  incident,  and  her  immediate 
adoption  of  the  child  was  but  the  natural  prcMnpUng 
of  a  woman*s  sympathy.  The  addition  of  Philo 
that  she  afterwards  used  derices  upon  her  own 
person  with  a  view  to  represent  Moses  as  her  own 
child,  is  one  of  those  fandfbl  legends  which  by  con- 
trast enable  one  the  better  to  appreciate  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Bible  story.  (PhU.  Mo$,  i.  5.)  This 
narrative  has  nothing  in  coomion  with  the  mythi- 
cal inventions  of  later  times. 

The  incident  which  first  brings  Moses  before  m 
in  the  character  of  a  deliverer  illustrates  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  nature,  in  openly  espousing  the 

ise  of  the  iigured,  and  identifying  himself  with 
his  oppressed  race,  while  at  the  same  time  it  ex- 
hibits a  rude  impulsiveness  of  spirit  which  needed 
to  be  subdued  bdTore  he  could  be  fitted  for  his  great 
work  of  leadership.  Augustine  condemns  his  kill- 
ing the  Egyptian  as  a  deed  of  uqjuatifiable  violence. 
The  Koran  represents  it  as  a  work  of  Satan,  of 
which  Moses  repented.  Phik>  applauds  it  as  a 
pk>us  action.  In  his  own  code  Moses  makes  a  wide 
distinction  between  killing  by  guile,  and  killing 
through  sudden  heat,  to  avenge  an  injury  or  ii\)us- 
tice.  Certamly  a  quick  sympathy  with  the  suiRr- 
ing  and  impressed  marks  a  noble  nature;  yet,  from 
the  subsequent  narrative,  it  would  appear  that 
Moses  in  this  act  had  mistaken  the  will  of  God  as 
to  the  manner  of  deli\-ering  Israel,  since  this  would 
be  accomplished  not  by  a  violent  insurrection,  bat 
by  the  manifestation  of  Divine  power. 

In  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  Petnea  Moses  would 
find  a  secure  retreat  from  the  rage  of  Pharaoh  — 
especially  if  at  that  time  the  Eg}-ptians  had  been 
dispossessed  of  their  dominion  in  the  peninsula. 
Bunsen  {/''gypCt  Place,  bk.  iv.  pt  ii.  sec.  v.)  aigues 
that  since  the  copper  mines  of  Sarbfkt  el  Khadim 
were  worked  fh)m  the  time  of  Tuthmosis  II.  down 
to  that  of  Raroeses  the  Great,  the  life  of  Moees 
could  not  have  fiUlen  within  this  period.  Lepsius 
(Brie/e  aiu  jEgypUn)  traces  the  steles  of  SvbAt 
fVom  the  last  dynasty  of  the  old  monarchy  to  the 
bMt  king  of  the  XlXth  Dynasty.  Yet  the  pretence 
of  an  Egyptian  garrison  at  Sarbiit  may  have  been 
no  greater  restraint  upon  the  Nomads  of  that  time, 
than  are  the  garrisons  of  Nftkhl  and  Akaba  upon 
the  Alouins  of  to-day. 

llie  scenes  of  the  desert  life  of  Moses,  following 
so  closely  upon  his  life  in  Egypt,  again  verify  the 
narrative  by  their  fidelity  to  nature.  The  incident 
at  the  well  could  hardly  have  happened  in  Egypt, 
where  water  for  almost  all  purposes  was  drawn 
from  the  river,  and  where  the  people  were  mere 
agricultural  than  pastoral,  ^-  but  it  belongs  to 
Arabian  life. 


ages,  though  never  occurring  again  (perluips,  as  tn  the 
case  of  David,  and  of  Peter  in  the  Papacy,  flrosn  mo* 
tives  of  reverence)  in  the  earlier  annals,  as  recorded 
in  the  Bible.  Moses  MaimonMes,  Moses  MeiMMseohn. 
M&sa  the  conqueror  of  Spain,  are  obvions  instances. 
Of  the  first  of  those  three  a  Jewish  proverb  tistlflss 
that  "From  Moees  to  Moses  there  was  nous  Ifts 
Moees.'* 
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It  WM  in  the  deiert,  wfaero  the  greatness  and 
■Myety  of  God  are  to  strikingiy  coutratted  with 
the  fittleoeas  and  nothingneaa  of  man,  and  where 
•vaything  invites  to  leligioas  eontempUtion,  that 
Moaee  attained  to  that  high  spiritual  derefepment 
which  qnaliiied  him  to  be  «*  the  spokesman  and 
faateqiKter  of  the  divine  mysteries."  As  Ewald 
{GetcktekU  de»  Votkes  Israel)  haia  said,  **Itwas 
neoeaaary  for  Bloees,  before  his  prophetic  work  be- 
gan, to  be  ao  imbued  with  the  power  of  religion  that 
from  that  moment  he  became  a  new  man.  This 
feat  seized  on  him  in  the  calm  and  stillness  of  life; 
—  the  buah  in  the  desolate  waste  suddenly  became 
to  the  simple  shepherd  a  burning  shrine,  out  of 
wiMse  brightness  the  angel  of  God  spake  to  bim. 
Thenceforth  he  thought  and  acted  under  the  direct 
aasurance  of  God.  That  there  is  no  redemption 
from  ^yptian  bondage  but  in  free  obedience  to  the 
dteariy  perceiTcd  will  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  no 
de&veranee  from  idobtry  and  the  whole  superstition 
of  Egypt  but  by  the  service  of  the  purely  spiritual 
God ;  these  truths,  and  such  as  these,  must  have 
•me  before  the  eye  of  Moses  in  ail  the  power  of  a 
£vine  illumination,  while  as  yet  they  had  never 
been  recognized  with  equal  certainty  by  any  one. 
In  Moses  were  present  all  the  necessary  conditions 
to  make  him  the  greatest  prophet  of  high  an- 
tjijuity." 

The  influence  of  Egyptian  thought,  manners,  and 
inatitutiona  upon  Moses  has  been  considereid  in 
another  pbce.  [Law  op  Moses.]  But  his  "con- 
ception of  God  as  a  pure  spirit,  infinitely  holy,  and 
his  conception  of  love  as  the  true  basis  of  human 
society,  are  so  remote  from  Egyptian  influence,  and 
to  sublime  in  themselves,  as  almost  to  necessitate 
the  theory  of  a  divine  uispiration  to  account  for 
thttr  existence. 

As  the  incidoit  of  the  burning  bush  rests  soldy 
■pon  the  authority  of  Moses  himself,  some  have 
treated  it  as  a  spiritual  hallucination,  and  others 
have  classed  it  with  the  pretended  night-vision  of 
Mohammed.  But  Mohammed  never  wrought  a 
miracle  openly;  whereas  Moses,  using  the  staff 
given  him  at  the  burning-bush,  wrought  miracles 
■poo  the  grandest  scale  in  presence  of  two  nations. 
Hence,  to  discredit  his  story  of  the  burning  bush 
and  the  aerpent-rod,  is  either  to  set  aside  the  whok 
history  of  the  Exodus  and  of  Israel  in  the  desert, 
or  to  aasome  that  by  the  miracles  in  Egypt  Jeho%'ah 
pot  his  seal  to  a  fantasy  or  an  imposture.  More- 
over there  b  nothing  in  this  story  to  magnify  Moses 
Si  a  hero;  on  the  contrary,  with  a  hesitancy  that 
borden  upon  stubbornness,  and  a  distrust  that  be- 
trays a  lining  unbelief,  he  appears  quite  at  disad- 
vantage. The  story  of  the  dirine  call  of  Moses  is 
very  unlike  the  mjrthical  treatment  of  a  hero.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  the  whole  narrative  of  his  inter- 
views with  Pharaoh,  and  <^  the  wonders  performed 
b  Egypt,  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  wilderness 
sf  Sin^.  xZzxcr  was  there  a  great  leader  who  ob- 
juded  himself  so  little,  and  was  so  careAil  to  ascribe 
lU  his  achievements  to  God  —  even  putting  upon 
feeord  his  own  infirmities,  whenever  he  was  for  a 
moment  betrayed  into  petuhince  or  presumption. 
IIk  artfeasness  and  honesty  of  the  story  in  all  that 
dooeems  Bloses  himself  prepares  as  to  receive  as 
credible  the  supernatural  events  that  are  iucor- 
porated  with  it. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  traces  of  Moses  will 
yet  be  found  in  Egyptian  literature,  more  definite  and 
dedttve  than  the  brief  allusions  of  Manetho  which 
hsee  come  dowu  to  us  through  Josephus.     Lauth 
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(Mo$es  der  Ebt^Ssr)  finds  the  Moses  of  the  Hebrsfv 
books  in  the  Muu  of  the  Papyri  at  Leyden,  regis- 
tered as  Anastasi  I.  and  Anastasy  I.  350,  and  he 
has  even  attempted  to  identify  him  with  the  Mohar 
or  hero  whose  travels  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia  in  the 
fourteenth  century  b.  o.  have  lately  been  deciphered 
by  Chabas  ( Voyage  ttun  jSgyptien).  As  yet,  how* 
ever,  this  interpretation  is  simply  tentative:  but  we 
may  confidently  hope  to  obtain  from  Eg^-ptian 
sources  some  verification  of  the  personality  and  the 
period  of  a  man  who  figured  so  grandly  in  Egyptian 
and  Arabian  history.  J.  P.  T. 

*  A  Latin  version  of  a  large  portion  of  the  work 
referred  to  by  some  of  the  Christian  fathers  as  the 
"  Ascension  *'  or  ^  Assumption  {*Ayd\riyffts)  of 
Moses'*  is  contained  in  a  palimpsest  manuscript 
of  the  sixth  century  bekmging  to  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Mihn,  and  was  first  published  by  the 
Librarian,  A.  M.  Ceriani,  in  his  Monumenta  sacra 
et  pi-ofana,  etc.  Tom.  I.  Fasc.  i.,  MedioUni,  1861. 
It  was  first  critically  edited  by  Hilgenfeld  in  his 
Novum  Tesiamenlum  extra  Cnnonem  receptum^ 
Fasc.  i.  pp.  93-115  (Lips.  1866),  who,  with  the 
aid  of  Gutschmid,  Lipsius,  and  others,  corrected 
many  of  the  errors  of  the  manuscript,  and  brought 
the  text,  for  the  roost  part,  into  a  readable  con- 
dition. It  was  next  edited  with  a  German  trans- 
lation and  copious  notes  by  Yolkmar,  as  the  third 
volume  of  his  Hnndbuch  zu  den  Apokryp/ien,  Leipz. 
1867,  and  again  by  M.  Schmidt  and  A.  Merx  in 
Merx's  Archiv  far  mssensch.  Erforschung  des 
alien  Test.,  1867,  Heft  2.  Still  more  recently  it 
has  been  retranslated  from  Latin  into  Greek,  with 
critical  and  explanatory  notes,  by  Hilgenfeld,  in  his 
Zeitsckr.  /.  wiss.  TheoL,  1868,  pp.  273-309,  356. 
Critical  dbcussions  of  various  points  connected  with 
the  work  will  also  be  found  in  the  same  periodical 
for  1867,  pp.  217  ff.  (against  Volkmar),  448  (by  M. 
Haupt),  1868,  pp.  76-108  (by  H.  Ronsch),  466  ff. 
(do.),  and  1869,  pp.  213-228  (do.).  See  also  Ewald 
in  the  Gminyer  Gel.  Anx.  for  1862,  pp.  3-7;  1867, 
pp.  110-117 ;  and  Gesch.  Christus\  3«  Ausg.  (1867), 
pp.  73-82;  Langen  (Cath.),  Das  Judenthum,  etc. 
(1866),  pp.  102-110;  F.  Philippi,  Das  Buck  Henoch, 
etc.  (1868),  pp.  166-191;  and  an  article  by  Wiese- 
ler.  Die  jungst  aufgefundene  Aufnnhme  Moses 
nach  Ur^yrung  und  /nhall  uniersucht,  in  the  Jahrb. 
f.  deutsche  TheoL,  1868,  pp.  622-648. 

The  work  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
parts.  In  the  first,  Moses,  just  before  his  death, 
is  represented  as  giring  to  Josbtui,  as  his  appointed 
successor,  a  sketch  of  the  future  history  of  the 
chosen  people,  enduig  with  their  final  triumph  over 
the  Roman  power,  here  symbolized  by  the  Ka^le, 
as  in  the  2d  book  of  F^ras.  This  is  foUowed  b> 
a  self-distrustful  speech  of  Joshua,  to  which  Moses 
makes  an  encouraging  reply,  broken  off  ahniptly 
by  the  imperfection  of  the  manuscript,  which  has, 
besides,  a  considerable  number  of  illegible  lines  or 
words.  Though  the  importance  of  this  document 
is  strangely  exaggerated  by  Yolkmar,  it  is  of  no 
little  interest  as  illustrating  the  state  of  feeling  and 
the  theocratic  or  Messianic  expectations  of  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  the  Jews,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written.  The  critics  as  yet  differ  pretty  widely 
concerning  the  date.  Ewald  assigns  its  origin  to 
the  year  6  a.  i>.  Wieseler  supposes  it  to  have  been 
written  by  a  Galiltean  Zeak>t,  about  2  years  before 
Christ,  soon  after  the  troubles  connected  with  the 
death  of  Herod.  Hilgenfeld  places  it  in  the  reign 
of  Cbudius,  A.  D.  44;  Langen  soon  after  the  de- 
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itruction  of  Jenmlem ;  Yolkmar  «im1  Philippi  about 
L*I7  A.  D.  llie  nKMt  important  passage  bearing 
on  the  date  is  unfortunately  mutilated  in  the  manu- 
script To  discuss  here  this  or  other  questions 
connected  with  the  work  would  lead  us  too  far. 

It  should  be  added  that  a  '<  Revelation  of  Moses  " 
has  recently  been  published  from  four  Greek  manu- 
scripts by  Tiscbendorf  in  his  Apocalypus  apocry' 
pha,  Lips.  1866.  It  is  a  fanciful  amplification  of 
the  Biblical  history  of  Adam  and  Kve  and  their 
immediate  descendants,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
Haggada,  resembling  the  Book  of  Jubilees  or  Little 
Genesis.  A. 

•  MOSES,  BOOKS  OP.    [Pentateuch.] 

•  MOSES,  LAW  OF.     [Law  of  Moses.] 
MOSOLXAM  {Mo(r6Kkafios:  Bo$oramus)  = 

Meshullam  11  (1  Esdr.  iz.  14;  comp.  £zr.  x. 
16). 

MOSOLXAMON  (Mo<r6K\a^os;  [Vat.  Me- 
ffoXafiwv  :]  Motolamtis)  =  Mkshullam  10  (1 
Esdr.  viii.  44;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16). 

•  MOTE  (Kdp<f>os:  festuca),  Matt.  vii.  3-6; 
Luke  vi.  41,  42.  'llie  original  word  here  used 
properly  denotes  a  small  particle  of  something  e/r*^, 
as  wood,  chaft;  or  straw.  The  rendering  "  straw  " 
or  "splinter"  is  preferred  by  some  as  forming  a 
more  lively  antithesis  to  "beam."  For  the  proverb 
see  the  notes  of  WeUtein  and  Tholuck  on  Matt 
vii.  8-6.  A. 

MOTH  (iry,"  ^&Mh:  o^,,  hpdxvn,  rapax^l, 
Xpivoi'^  Sym.  cupels;  -\q.  fip&<ns'  tinea ^  aranea). 
By  the  Hebrew  word  we  are  certainly  to  under- 
stand some  species  of  clothes-moth  {tinen)\  for  the 
Greek  <r^s,  and  the  Latin  tinea^  are  used  by  ancient 
authors  to  denote  either  the  larva  or  the  imago  of 
this  destructive  insect,  and  the  context  of  the  sev- 
eral passages  where  the  word  occurs  is  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  animal.  Reference  to  the  de- 
structive habits  of  the  clothes-moth  is  made  in 
Job  iv.  19,  xui.  28;  Ps.  xxxix.  11;  Is.  1.  9,  li.  8; 
Hos.  ?.  12;  Matt,  vi.  19,  20;  Luke  xii.  33,  and  in 
Ecclus.  xix.  3,  xlii.  13;  indeed,  in  every  insUnce 
but  one  where  mention  of  this  insect  is  made,  it  is 
in  reference  to  its  habit  of  destroying  garments; 
in  Job  xxvii.  18,  "He  buildeth  his  house  as  a 
moth,"  it  is  clear  that  allusion  is  made  either  to 
the  well-known  case  of  the  Tinea  ptUiontWi  (see 
woodcut),  or  some  allied  species,  or  else  to  the  leaf- 
building  knn  of  some  other  member  of  the  Lrpi- 
dojHvra.  "  1  will  be  to  Ephraim  as  a  moth,"  in 
Hos.  T.  12,  clearly  means  "  I  will  consume  him  as 
a  moth  consumes  garments."  llie  expression  of 
the  A.  v.  in  Job  iv.  19,  "are  crushed  before  the 
moth,"  is  certainly  awkward  and  ambiguous;  for 
the  different  interpretations  of  this  passage  see 
HosenmUller*8  SchoL  ad  loc.,  where  it  is  argued 
that  the  words  rendered  "before  the  moth"  signify, 
"  nt  a  moth  (destro}-s  garments)."  So  the  Vulg. 
"consumentur  veluti  a  tinea"  (for  this  use  of  tiie 
Hebrew  phrase,  see  1  Sam.  i.  16.  Similar  is  the 
Latin  ad  faciem,  in  Pbuit.  O'UelL  i.  1,  73). 
Others  take  the  passage  thus  —  "who  are  crushed 
even  as  the  frail  moth  is  crushed."  Either  sense 
nil!  suit  the  passage;  but  see  tlie  different  explana- 
tion of  Lee  {CojnmenL  an  Jub^  ad  kx^).  Some 
writers  understand  the  word  ^owrts  of  Maa.  vi. 
19,  90,  to  denote  some  species  or  moth  (^t'nea  gra- 

a  From  the  root  tZ^C^P,  "  to  fidl  away.** 
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tuUaf);  others  think  that  (H^y  koI  fip&ait  by 
hendiadya  =  (r^s  fitfip^Kovaa  (see  Scultet.  Ex. 
Kvang.  ii.  c.  36).  [kubT.]  llie  Orientak  wen 
fond  of  formmg  repositories  of  rich  apparel  (Ham- 
mond, ArmoL  on  MaU.  vi.  19),  whence  the  frequent 
aUusion  to  the  dcstnictiveness  of  the  ek)thea-moth. 


The  aoChfls-Moth.    {flnm  pdHomeBa,) 
a.  Larva  in  a  case  constructed  out  of  ttie  sufastaaes 

on  which  it  is  feeding. 
h.  Case  cut  at  tiie  ends. 
e.  Otse  cut  open  by  the  larva  for  enlaislnc  It. 
dy  e.  The  perfiict  in«ect. 

Hie  British  tinese  which  are  injurious  to  clothe*, 
fiu*,  etc.,  are  the  following:  tinea  iapetztUa^  a  com- 
mon specie^  often  found  in  carriages,  the  lar\*a  feed- 
ing under  a  gallery  constructed  from  the  lining; 
t,  p^UioneUay  tJie  larva  of  which  constructs  a  port- 
able case  out  of  the  substance  in  which  it  feeds, 
and  is  very  partial  to  feathers.  This  species,  writes 
Mr.  H.  T.  Stainton  to  the  author  of  this  article, 
"  certainly  occurs  in  Asia  Minor,  and  I  think  you 
may  safely  conclude,  that  it  and  biselUota  (an 
abundant  species  often  found  in  horse-hair  linings 
of  chairs)  will  be  found  in  any  old  furniture  ware- 
house at  Jerusalem."  For  an  interesting  account 
of  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  clothes-moths, 
see  Kennie's  Insect  Architecture^  p.  190,  and  for 
a  systematic  enumeration  of  the  British  specif  of 
the  genus  Tinea^  see  Insecta  Britnnnicn^  y^  m. 
llie  clothes-moths  belong  to  the  group   Tineuuiy 

order  Lepidoptera,     For  the  Hebrew   DD  (SAt) 
see  WoHM.  W.  H. 

MOTHER  (DW :  p^rrnp'  mater).  The  supe- 
riority of  tlie  Hebrew  over  all  contemporaneous 
systems  of  legislation  and  of  morals  is  strongly 
shown  hi  the  higher  estimation  of  the  mother  in 
the  Jewish  fiimily,  as  contrasted  with  modem 
oriental,  as  well  as  ancient  oriental  and  classical 
usage,  llie  king's  mother,  as  appears  in  the  case 
of  Bathsheba,  was  treated  with  especial  honor  (1 
K.  ii.  19;  Ex.  xx.  12;  Uv.  xix.  3;  Deut.  v.  16, 
xxi.  18,  21 ;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20,  xvii.  26,  xxix.  16, 
xxxi.  1,  30).  [Chili>kkn:  Father;  Kindred; 
Ki>-o,  voL  ii.  p.  1640  6;  Womejj.] 

H.  W.  P. 

MOUNT,  MOUNTAIN.  In  the  0.  T.  our 
translators  have  employed  this  word  to  represent 
the  following  terms  only  of  the  original:  (1)  the 

Hebrew  IH,  kar^  with  its  derivative  or  kindred 

Tjn,  hArdr,  or  I'^yi,  kerer;  and  (2)  tiie  Chal- 

dee  "^tS,  tur:  this  last  occurs  only  in  Dan.  it  38i, 
46.     In  the  New  Testament  it  is  eonfined  aluMSl 
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nflfaidvely  to  lepnMDiiiig  tpos.  In  the  Apocrypha 
Ui«  June  unge  prevails  as  in  the  N.  T.,  the  only 
oeeptkn  being  in  1  Bfaoo.  ziL  36,  where  **  mount'' 
is  pat  for  0^f ,  probably  a  mound,  as  we  should 
now  say,  or  embankment,  by  which  Simon  cut  off 
the  oommmiieation  between  the  citadel  on  the  Tem- 
ple mount  and  the  town  of  Jerusalem.  For  this 
Joaq>hus  {Ant.  ziiL  5,  §  11)  has  Tc«xof,  &  wall. 

Bui  while  they  have  employed  ^ mount*'  and 
u  mountain  **  for  the  above  Hebrew  and  Greek 
terms  only,  the  transhitore  of  the  A.  Y.  have  also 
ooeasionally  rendered  .the  same  terms  by  the  £ng- 
liah  word  •^hill,*'  thereby  sometimes  causing  a 
eoofusion  and  disconnection  between  thedifierent 
parts  of  the  narrative  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  avoid.  F.Tamplss  of  this  are  given  under  Hills 
(voL  iL  p.  1077).  Otheis  will  be  found  in  1  Msec. 
xiiL  53,  compared  with  xvi.  20;  Jud.  vi.  12,  13, 
eomp.  with  x.  10,  ziii.  10. 

llie  Hebrew  word  Anr,  like  the  English  ^  moun> 
feain,**  is  empk>yed  both  for  single  eminences  more 
or  less  isokted,  such  as  Sinai,  Gerizuu,  llbal,  Zion, 
and  Olivet,  and  for  ranges,  such  as  Lebanon.  It  is 
abo  applied  to  a  mountainous  country  or  district, 
aa  in  Josh.  xL  16,  where  **  the  mountain  of  Israel  *' 
is  the  highknd  of  Palestine,  as  opposed  to  the 
**  valley  and  the  plain;  *'  and  in  Josh.  xi.  21,  xx.  7, 
when  **  the  mountain  of  Judah  '*  (A.  V.  in  the 
former  case  *« mountains")  is  the  same  as  **the 
hiD-oountry  '*  in  xxi.  1 1.  Similarly  Mount  Kphraim 
(Bar  Ephnim)  is  the  mountainous  district  occupied 
by  that  tribe,  which  is  evident  fh>m  the  fact  that 
the  Mount  Gaash,  Mount  Zemaraim,  the  hill  of 
fhinehaa,  and  the  towns  of  Sheobem,  Shamir, 
Timnath-Seracb,  besides  other  cities  (2  Chr.  xv.  8), 
were  all  situated  upon  it"  So  also  the  *<  mountain 
of  the  Amorites  **  Is  apparently  the  elevated  coun- 
try east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan  (Deut  i.  7, 
19,  20),  and  «« Mount  Naphtali  *'  the  Teiy  elevated 
and  hilly  tract  aUotted  to  that  tribe. 

The  various  eminences  or  mountain-districts  to 
iriiich  the  word  har  is  applied  in  the  0.  T.  are  as 
follow:  — 

ABARm;  Amana;  op  the  Axalerttes;  op 
THE  Amohitks;  Ararat;  Baalaii;  Baal- 
Hkrmon;  Bashan;  Bethkl;  Bkther;  Car- 
m£l;  Ebal;  Ephraim;  Ephrox;  Esao;  Gaash; 
Gbrizim;  Gilboa;  Gilrad;  Halak;  Heres; 
Hermos;  Hob  a  (2);  Horeb;  op  Ishabl;  Je- 
abim;  Judah;  Olivet,  or  op  Ouves;  Mizab; 
MoBiAU;  Naphtali;  Nebo;  Para3<;  Pera- 
zim;  « Samaria;  Seir;  Sephar;  Sinai;  Sion, 
SiRioii,  or  Shemir  (all  names  for  Hermon);  Sha- 
t;  Tabob;  Zalmon;  Zemabaim;  Zion. 


The  Mount  op  the  Valley  (PSy*?  ^^' 
i  $pf  *ZM;  Alex.  ^EpoK'  mont  eonvaUis)  was  a 
district  oo  the  East  of  Jordan,  within  the  territory 
aftotted  to  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  19),  containing  a 
nnmber  of  towns.  Its  name  recalls  a  simikr  juxta- 
positioa  of  "  mount "  and  **  valley  "  in  the  name 


«  In  tbt  saoM  manner  "  The  Peak,"  orifioally  the 
aame  of  the  highest  monnttiD  of  Derbyshire,  has  now 
^sen  exlMMled  to  the  whole  distriiet 

b  Mount  Hot  Is  probably  the  "  great  mountain  **  — 
3m  "  BMMmtain  of  moootidiiB,'*  aceoiding  to  the  ori- 
ental eostoos  of  saiphasiiiag  an  expnnlon  by  doubUog 


c  1 K.  zTl.  M,  (« the  hni  Ssmaria ;  *"  aoeuiatsly, » the 


4  The  eune  reading  Is  found  hi  the  LXX.  of  Jer. 
iML  5.  xUz.  4. 
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of  "  Langdale  Pikes,*'  a  well-known  mountain  In 
our  own  country. 

The  word  har  became,  at  least  in  one  instance^ 
incorporated  with  the  name  which  accompanied  it, 
so  as  to  form  one  word.  Har  Gerizzim,  Mount 
Gerizim,  appears  in  the  writers  of  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era  as  w6\u  *Apyapi(l¥  (Eupole- 
nius),  6pos  *Afiyapi(os  (Marinus),  tnom  Agnznrtn 
(J tin,  merosvltfta.  p.  587).  This  is  also,  as  has 
already  been  noticed  (see  vol.  i.  p.  156  6),  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  Armageddon ;  and  it  may  possibly 
be  that  of  Atabyrion  or  Itab>Tion,  the  form  under 
which  the  name  of  Mount  Tabor  is  given  by  the 
I^XX.,  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and  others,  and 
which  may  have  been  a  corruption,  for  the  sake 
of  euphony,  ftom  *ApTafi6ptoy  :  —  *Arc06ptop^ 
*lra0uptop- 

The  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Scrip 
tures  of  personification  of  the  natural  features  of 
the  country  is  very  remarkable.  The  foUowing  are, 
it  is  believed,  all  the  words '  used  with  this  object 
in  relation  to  mountains  or  hills:  — 

1.  Head,  ttMl,  Rdihy  Gen.  viiL  5;  Ex.  xix. 
20 ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1 ;  1  K.  xvui.  42  (A  V 
"top"). 

2.  Ears,  nSoTM,  Azndth,  Aznoth-Tal«r,  Josh 
xix.  34 :  possibly  in  allusion  tu  some  projection  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  same  word  is  perhaps 
found  in  Uzzem-Shkrah. 

3.  SiiOLXDKR,  nO?»  CdlhSph,  Deut  xxxiii. 
12;  Josh.  XV.  8,  and  xviiL  16  C<side'*);  all  re- 
ferring to  the  hills  on  or  among  which  Jerusalem 
is  placed.  Josh.  xv.  10,  *<  the  side  of  Mount 
Jearim." 

4.  Side,  ^,  Ttad.  (See  the  word  for  the 
" side*'  of  a  man  in  2  Sam.  ii  16,  Kz.  iv.  4,  <ftc) 
Used  In  reference  to  a  mountain  in  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
26,  2  Sam.  xiU.  84. 

5.  Loins  or  Flanks,  H' Vp3,  Citldth,  Chis- 
loth-Tabor,  Josh.  xix.  12.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
name  of  a  village,  probably  situated  on  this  part 

of  the  mountain,  Ha-Cesulloth,  mbOJil,  i.  «. 
the  "  loins  *•  (Josh.  xix.  18).     [Chesulloth.] 

6.  Rib,  37^!^,  Ttild,  Only  used  once,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  2  Sam.  xvi.  13,  and 
there  translated  **  side/*  ix  wAcvpos  rov  6povs. 

7.  Bacic,  D^OJ,  Shecem.  Possibly  the  root  of 
the  name  of  tlie'town  Shechetn^  which  may  be 
derived  from  its  situation,  as  it  were  on  the  back 
of  Gerizim. 

8.  Thigh,  ny^^  JarcAh,  (See  the  word  for 
the  "  thigh  **  of  a  man  in  Judg.  lit  16,  21.)  Ap- 
plied to  Mount  Ephraim,  Judg.  xix.  1,  18 ;  and  to 
Lebanon,  2  K.  xix.  23;  Is.  xxxvii.  24.  Used  also 
for  the  "  sides  **  of  a  cave,  1  Sam.  xxir.  8. 


«  With  perhaps  four  exceptions,  all  the  above  terms 
are  used  in  our  own  language ;  bnt,  in  addition,  we 
speak  of  the  <«  crown,"  the  'Mnstep,*'  the  ^'Ibot,*' 
the  '^toe,^  and  the  ^breMt"  or  "bos<Mn'*  of  a 
mountsin  or  htU.  <*  Top  **  Is  pertu^M  oply  a  eorrop* 
tion  of  kop/f  "head.''  Shnllariy  we  speak  of  the 
*<  month,"  and  the  n  gorge ''  (i.  «.  the  «*  throat  *")  of 
a  ravine ;  and  a  -<  tongue"  of  land.  Oompeie  loo  dM 
word  eoly  "  neok,"  in  French. 
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n.  The  word  trtnslated  "  covert "  in  1  Sam.  xzt. 
80  is  "inO,  Silher,  from  inp,  »« to  hide,"  and 
probablj  refers  to  the  shrubbery  or  thicket  through 
which  Abigail's  path  lay.  In  this  passage  "  hill " 
should  be  "  mountain." 

The  Chaldee  n^lD,  tHr,  is  the  name  stiU  given 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Jebel  eU  TUtr. 

The  above  is  principally  taken  from  the  Appendix 
to  Professor  Stairley*s  Sinai  and  Palestine^  §  23. 
See  also  240,  and  338  noU^  of  that  work.        G. 

MOUNT  (Is.  xxix.  3;  Jer.  vi.  6,  Ac.). 
[Siege.] 

•  MOUNT  OP  THE  AM'ALBKITES 

(Judg.   xii.   16,  and   comp.   v.   U,   A.    V.),  or 
MOUNT  OF  AM'ALEK.    [Amalkkitks.] 

•  MOUNT  E^HRAIM.  [Ephraim, 
MouKT,  Amer.  ed.] 

MOUNTAIN    OP   THE   AM'ORITES 

O'jbt^  111:  tpot  rod  'A/M^^lov:  Motis 
Aman-hai),  specifically  mentioned  Deut.  i.  19, 
(comp.  44),  in  reference  to  the  wandering  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert  It  seems  to  be  the  range 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  pUiteau  of  <•<-  Tih, 
running  {torn  a  little  S.  of  W.  to  the  N.  of  E,,  and 
of  which  the  extremities  are  the  Jebel  Araif  eii- 
Nakak  westward,  and  JeM  eUMvkrah  eastward, 
and  from  which  line  the  country  continues  moun- 
tainous all  the  way  to  Hebron.  [Wilderness  of 
Wandering.]  H.  H. 

MOURNING.o  The  numerous  list  of  words 
emptoyed  in  Scripture  to  express  the  various  actions 
which  are  characteristic  of  mourning,  show  in  a 
great  degree  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  customs  in 
this  respect  They  appear  to  have  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  following  particuku^:  — 

1.  Beating  the  breast  or  other  parte  of  the  body. 

2.  Weeping  and  screaming  in  an  excessive  de- 
gree. 

8.  Wearing  sad-colored  garments. 

4.  Songs  of  lamentation. 

5.  Funeral  feaste. 

6.  Employment  of  persons,  espedally  women,  to 
lament 

And  we  may  remark  that  the  same  words,  and 
in  many  pointe  the  same  customs  prevailed,  not 
•nly  in  the  case  of  death,  but  in  cases  of  affliction 
or  cakmity  in  general. 

(1.)  Although  in  some  respecte  a  simihrity  existe 
between  Eastern  and  Western  usage,  a  similarity 


«  1.  To  mourn.   V^S,  vcvMw,  higto. 

From  (6)  n*pM  and  H^JBC^j  orwwfiiMt  gemitvs. 

In  Lam.    il.  6,    ravtiyoiSiumtt   kumUiattu;    A.  V. 
R  mourning,**  *' lamentation." 

8.  n^t^S,  Wi'tfof,  JUtus,'  A.  V.  Baehah,  Also 
rr*??,  and  M52,  ^Sb^Oi  *<"»  '^??»  «^««»»/«»' 

4.  ^n^f  ^pi^h'^i  eantus.  In  Bs.  il.  10,  ^71^  Bf^ivotf 
amentatio.  In  "Ba.  xxvU.  82,  ^3,  ^pq^of  >  tttmun 
tugvbre,  from  nTO,  B^tpfutf  eanio,* 

5    TO,  'pirvM*,  l*igeo, 

6.  I^PO,  Kowrr^y  ptanetuSy  from  "TpD,  «Arm, 
bm  Bool.  xU.  6. 


MOURNING 

which  in  remote  times  and  in  particular 
was  stronger  than  is  now  the  case,  the  diAreoee 
between  each  is  on  the  whole  very  stiildng.  One 
marked  feature  of  oriental  mourning  is  what  may 
be  called  ito  studied  publicity,  and  the  canftil 
observance  of  the  prescribed  cereoaoDies.  Thus 
Abraham,  after  the  death  of  Sarah,  came,  as  it  were 
ill  state,  to  mourn  and  weep  for  bier,  Gen.  xxiii  S. 
Job,  after  his  misfortunes,  «« arose  and  rent  his 
mantle  {meil.  Dress,  i.  621  /i),  and  shaved  his 
head,  and  fell  down  upon  the  ground,  on  the  ashes,*' 
Job  i.  20,  ii.  8,  and  in  like  manner  his  friends 
**  rent  every  one  his  mantle,  and  sprinkled  dust 
upon  their  heads,  and  sat  down  with  him  on  the 
ground  seven  days  and  seven  nighto'*  witiioot 
speaking,  ii.  12,  13.  We  read  also  of  high  pbees, 
streets,  and  house-tops,  as  places  especially  chosoi 
for  mourning,  not  only  by  Jews  but  by  other  natkns, 
Is.  XV.  3;  Jer.  iii.  21,  xlviH.  88;  1  Sam.  zi.  4,  xxz. 
4;  2  Sam.  xv.  30. 

(2.)  Among  the  particuhu'  forms  observed  tlie 
following  may  be  mentioned :  — 

a.  Rending  the  clothes.  Gen.  xxxvii.  29, 84,  xHv. 
13;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  27;  Is.  xxxvL  22;  Jer.  xxxvL 
24  (where  the  absence  of  the  form  is  to  be  noted), 
xU.  6;  2  Sam.  iii.  31,  xr.  32;  Jodi.  vii.  6;  Joel  & 
13;  Ear.  ix.  6;  2  K.  t.  7,  xi.  14;  Matt  xxvL  86, 
l/Adrioy;  Mark  xiv.  63,  yitc^k. 

b.  Dressing  in  sackcloth  [Sackcloth],  Gen. 
xxxvu.  34;  2  Sam.  iii.  31,  xxi.  10;  Ps.  xxxt.  13; 
Is.  xxxvii.  1;  Joel  i.  8,  13;  Am.  viii.  10;  Jon.  lit 
8,  man  and  beast;  Job  xvi.  15;  Esth.  iv.  3,  4;  Jer. 
vi.  26;  Lam.  ii.  10;  IK.  xxi.  27. 

c  Ashes,  dust,  or  earth  sprinkled  on  the  person, 
2  Sam.  xlii.  19,  xv.  32;  Josh.  vu.  6;  Esth.  ir.  1, 
3;  Jer.  vi.  26;  Job  ii.  12,  xvi.  15,  xlii.  6;  b.  hi. 
3;  Rev.  xviii.  19. 

d.  Bkck  or  sad-cokired  garmente,  2  Sam.  xiv.  2; 
Jer.  viiL  21;  Ps.  xxxviii.  6,  xlii.  9,  xliii.  2;  MaL 
iii.  14,  marg.;  Ges.  p.  1195. 

e.  Removal  of  omamente  or  neigket  of  person, 
Deut  xxi.  12,  13;  Ex.  xxxiii.  4:  2  Sam.  xiv.  2, 
xix.  24;  Ez.  xxvi.  16;  Dan.  x.  8;  Matt  vi.  16, 17. 
[Nail.] 

/.  Shaving  the  head,  phicking  out  the  hafr  of 
the  head  or  beard,  I^ev.  x.  6;  2  Sam.  xix.  24;  Eir. 
ix.  8;  Job  i.  20;  Jer.  vii.  29,  xvi.  6. 

g.  Laying  bare  some  part  of  the  body.  Isaiah 
himself  naked  and  barefoot,  Is.  xx.  2.  The  Egyp- 
tian and  Ethiopian  captives,  ib.  ver.  4;  Is.  xlviL  2, 
1.  6;  Jer.  xiU.  22,  26;  Nah.  iU.  5;  Mic  L  11;  Am. 
viiu  10. 


7.  ^'TQf  «acortfo#Mu,  eontristor,  i.  e.  to  wear  daik 
colored  clothes.    Jer.  vUI.  21. 

8.  ];|K,  dolor,    [Bbi-oni.] 

9.  n^Tl,  fUAoc,  tarmm.    Bs.  fl.  10. 

10.  (1^.Q)  0Ca9Oty  eomfivimm ;  A.  V.  mug. 
"  mourning  feast*'    Jer.  xvi.  5. 

11.  I^ip,  or  ]'»;7,  "to  b«it»  Heoee  part. 
n'Op*)pP,  Jer.  ix.  17;  <|py>flu^,  tamentutnett, 
n  monnring  women.^ 

In  M.  T.  Bf/ip^y  iXa\Simy  hkokoC^*,  $opvfi4oiM^ 

hin^liM ;  kigfJUoyiikinyf»amg0^  mMreo,  t^wUf  ImcIW. 
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A.  Faitfaig  or  »b6tuiaioe  in  meat  and  drink,  3 
Sam.  L  12,  uL  3d,  xii.  16,  23;  1  Sam.  zxxi.  13; 
Est.  z.  6;  Mefa.  I  4;  Dan.  x.  3,  n,  18;  Joel  L  U, 
U.  12;  Es.  xxir.  17 ;  Zech.  vii.  5,  a  periodical  fast 
during  captiritj;  1  K.  xzi.  9,  12;  Is.  Ivui.  8,  4,  6, 
zxiT.  7,  9,  11;  MaL  iii.  14;  Jer.  xzz?i.  9;  Jon. 
iU.  6,  7  (of  Nineveh);  Judg.  zz.  26;  2  Chr.  zz.  3; 
Ear.  TiiL  21;  Matt  iz.  14,  15. 

i.  In  tbe  nme  direction  may  be  mentioned 
dimination  in  offisrings  to  God,  and  prohibition  to 
partake  in  aacriAcial  food,  I^r.  vii.  20;  Deut.  zzvi. 
14;  Hoa.  iz.  4;  Joel  L  9,  13,  16. 

t.  Covering  the  "upper  lip,"  i.  e.  the  lower 
part  of  the  fiioe,  and  sometimes  the  head,  in  token 
of  sUenoe;  spedally  in  the  case  of  the  leper,  Lev. 
ziiL  45;  2  Sam.  zv.  30,  ziz.  4;  Jer.  ziv.  4;  Es. 
zziv.  17;  Mie.  iiu  7. 

L  Cutting  the  flesh,  Jer.  zri.  6,  7 ;  zU.  5. 
[CuTTUCOs  in  the  Fucaii.]  Beating  the  body, 
Ex.  zzi.  12;  Jer.  zzzi.  19. 

m.  Employment  of  persons  hired  for  the  purpose 
of  mourning,  women  "skillful  in  lamentation,'* 
EecL  xii  5;  Jer.  iz.  17;  Am.  v.  16;  Uatt.  iz.  23. 
Ako  flnte-pUyen,  Matt.  iz.  23  [Mimsthkl];  2 
Chr.  zxzT.  25. 

n.  Akin  to  this  usage  the  custom  for  friends  or 
passen-by  to  join  in  the  Umeutations  of  bereaved 
or  afflicted  persons,  Gen.  L  8;  Judg.  zi.  40;  Job 
iL  11,  zzz.  25,  xzvii.  15;  Ps.  IzzviiL  64;  Jer.  iz.  1, 
zxii.  18;  1  K.  ziv.  13,  18;  1  Chr.  vii.  22;  2  Chr. 
zzzT.  34,  25;  Zech.  zii.  11;  Luke  vii.  12;  John  zi. 
31;  Acta  viii.  2,  iz.  89;  Rom.  zii.  15.  So  also  in 
times  of  geneml  sorrow  we  find  large  numbers  of 
persons  joining  in  passionate  ezpressions  of  grief, 
Jodg.  ii.  4,  zz.  28;  1  Sam.  zzriii.  3,  zzz.  4;  2 
Sam.  i.  12;  Ezr.  iiL  18;  Es.  vii.  16,  and  the  like 
b  mentioned  of  the  priests,  Joel  iL  17;  MaL  iL  18; 
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o.  The  sittini;  or  lying  posture  in  silence  indica- 
tive of  grief,  Gen.  zziiL  8;  Judg.  zz.  26,  2  Sam. 
ziL  16,  ziH.  31;  Job  L  20,  U.  13;  Ear.  iz.  8;  Lam. 
iL  10;  Is.  in.  26. 

p.  Mourning  feast  and  cup  of  ooosolation,  Jer. 
zvL  7,  8. 

The  period  of  mourning  varied.  In  the  case  of 
Jacob  it  WM  seventy  days.  Gen.  L  8;  of  Aaron, 
Num.  zz.  2.9,  and  Moses,  Deut  zzziv.  8,  thirty. 
A  farther  period  of  seven  days  in  Jaoob*s  case. 
Gen.  L  10.  Seven  days  for  Saul,  which  may  have 
been  an  abridged  period  in  time  of  national  danger, 
1  Sam.  zzzi.  13. 

Ezeessive  grief  in  the  esse  of  an  individual  may 
be  noiioed  in  2  Sam.  iii.  16;  Jer.  zzzi.  15,  and  the 
isme  hypocritically,  Jer.  zii.  6. 

(8.)  Similar  practices  are  noticed  in  the  Apocry- 
phal books. 

a.  Weeping,  finting,  rending  clothes,  sackck>th, 
adiet,  or  earth  on  head,  1  Maoc  U.  14,  iU.  47,  iv. 
38,  T.  14,  zi.  71,  ziU.  45;  2  Mace.  iU.  19,  z.  25, 
liv.  15;  Jud.  iv.  10.  11;  viii.  6,  iz.  1,  ziv.  19 
(Assyrians),  z.  2,  8,  viiL  5;  8  Maoc  iv.  6;  2  Esdr. 
X.  4;  Esth.  ziv.  2. 

5.  Funeral  feast  with  wailing,  Bar.  vi.  82  [or 
Epist  of  Jer.  32]:  also  Tob.  iv.  17;  see  in  reproof 
of  the  practice,  Aug.  Civ.  D,  viii.  27. 

e.  Period  of  mooming,  Jud.  viii.  6;  Ecelus.  zzii. 
IS,  seven  days,  so  also  perhaps  2  Esdr.  v.  20.  Bel 
•■d  Drsgon  ver.  40. 

d.  Priests  ministering  in  sackckth  and  ashes, 
te  altar  dressed  m  sackck)th,  Jud.  iv.  11, 14, 15. 

a.  Uol  priesto  with  ckithes  rent,  head  and  beaid 


shorn,  and  head  bare.  Bar.  vi.  81  [or  Epist  of  Jer. 
316]. 

(4.)  In  Jewish  writings  not  Scriptural,  these 
notices  are  in  the  main  confirmed,  and  in  some 
cases  enlarged. 

a.  Tearing  hair  and  beating  breast,  Joseph.  AM 
zvi.  7,  §  6,  zv.  3,  §  9. 

6.  Saokck>th  and  ashes,  Joseph.  Ant.  zz.  6,  §  1; 
ziz.  8,  §  2,  BelL  JmL  iL  12,  §  5;  ck>the8  rent,  iL 
15,  §  4. 

c.  Seven  days*  mourning  for  a  fitther,  Joseph. 
AnL  zvii.  8,  §  4,  BelL  Jud.  iL  1,  §  1;  for  thirty 
days,  B.  J.  iU.  9,  §  5. 

</.  lliose  who  met  a  funeral  required  to  join  it, 
Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  26;  see  Luke  vii.  12,  and  Rom. 
zU.  16. 

e.  Flute-pUyers  at  a  faneral,  BelL  JwL  iiL  9, 
§  5.    [Jairos,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  Mishna  prescribes  seven  days'  mourning  for 
a  father,  a  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  sSter, 
or  wife  (Bartenora,  on  Moed  Katon^  iiL  7 ). 

Kending  garments  is  regularly  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  relationship.  For  a  father  or 
mother  the  garment  was  to  be  rent,  but  not  with 
an  instrument,  so  as  to  show  the  breast;  to  be 
sewn  up  roughly  after  thirty  days,  but  never  closed. 
The  same  for  one's  own  teacher  in  the  Law,  but  for 
other  relatives  a  palm  breadth  of  the  upper  garment 
to  suffice,  to  be  sewn  up  roughly  after  seven  days 
and  fully  ck)sed  after  thirty  days,  Moed  KaL  iii. 
7;  Shabb.  ziiL  3;  Oarpzov,  App.  Bib.  p.  650. 
Friendly  mourners  were  to  sit  on  the  ground,  not 
on  the  bed.  On  certain  days  the  lamentation  was 
to  be  only  partial,  Moed  KaL  1.  c.  For  a  wife 
there  was  to  be  at  least  one  hired  mourner  and  two 
pipers,  Cetubothf  iv.  4. 

(5.)  In  the  Ust  phoe  we  may  mention  a,  the 
idolatrous  "  mourning  for  Tammuz,"  Es.  riii.  14, 
as  indicating  identity  of  practice  in  certain  cases 
among  Jews  and  heathens;  and  the  custom  in  later 
days  of  ofierings  of  food  at  graves,  Ecelus.  zzz.  18. 

b.  The  prohibition  both  to  the  high-priest  and  to 
Nacarites  against  going  into  mourning  even  for  a 
fiither  or  mother,  Lev.  zzi.  10,  11;  Ntim.  vi.  7; 
see  iVeeir,  vii.  1.  The  inferior  priests  were  limited 
to  the  cases  of  their  near  relatives.  Lev.  zzi.  1,  2, 4. 

c.  The  food  eaten  during  the  time  of  mourning  was 
regarded  as  impure,  Deut.  zzri.  14;  Jer.  zvi.  5,  7; 
Ez.  zziv.  17;  Hos.  iz.  4. 

(6.)  When  we  turn  to  heathen  writers  we  find 
similar  usages  prevailing  among  various  nations  of 
antiquity.  Herodotus,  speaking  of  the  Egyptians, 
says,  "  When  a  man  of  any  account  dies,  all  the 
womankind  among  his  relatives  proceed  to  smear 
their  heads  and  feces  with  mud.  They  then  leave 
the  corpse  in  the  bouse,  and  parade  the  city  with 
their  breasts  ezposed,  beating  themselves  as  they 
go,  and  in  this  they  are  joined  by  all  the  women 
belonging  to  the  femily.  In  like  manner  the  men 
also  meet  them  from  opposite  quarters,  naked  to  the 
waist  and  beating  themselves  "  (Her.  ii.  85).  He 
also  mentions  seventy  days  as  the  period  of  embahn- 
ing  (U.  86).  This  doubtless  includes  the  whole 
mourning  period.  Diodorus,  speaking  of  a  king's 
death,  mentions  rending  of  garments,  suspension  of 
saeriffees,  heads  smeared  with  cby,  and  breasts 
bared,  and  says  men  and  women  go  about  in  com- 
panies of  200  ol  300,  making  a  wailing  twice-a-day, 
ebpvBfAms  firr*  itBiif.  They  abstain  from  flesh, 
wheat-bread,  wine,  the  bath,  dainties,  and  in  gen- 
eral all  pleasure;  do  not  lie  on  beds,  but  Umsnt  as 
ibr  an  only  chiM  daring  seventy-two  days.   On  the 
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a0t  day  a  sort  of  trial  was  held  of  the  merits  of 
ibe  deceased,  and  according  to  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced by  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd,  he  was 
treated  with  funeral  honors,  or  the  contrary  (Diod. 
Sic.  i.  72).  Similar  usages  prevailed  in  the  case  of 
private  persons,  ib.  Ul,  92. 

The  I'^ptian  paintings  confirm  these  accounts 
as  to  the  exposure  of  the  person,  the  beating,  and 
the  throwing  clay  or  mud  upon  the  bead;  and 
women  are  represented  who  appear  to  be  hired 
mourners  (Long,  £g.  Ant.  ii.  154-159;  Wilkinson, 
Eg.  Ant.  ii.  pp.  358, 387).  Herodotus  also  mentions 
the  Persian  custom  of  rending  the  garments  with 
wailing,  and  also  cuttiug  off  ^e  hair  on  occasions 
of  death  or  calamity.  The  last,  he  says,  was  also 
usual  among  the  Scythians  (Her.  ii.  66,  viii.  99, 
ix.  24,  iv.  71). 

Lucian,  in  his  discourse  concerning  Greek  mourn- 
ing, speaks  of  tearing  the  hair  and  flesh,  and 
widling,  and  beating  the  breast  to  the  sound  of  a 
flute,  burial  of  slaves,  horses,  and  ornaments  as 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  deceased,  and  the  practice 
for  relatives  to  endeavor  to  persuade  the  parents  of 
the  deceased  to  partake  of  the  funeral-feast  {irtpi' 
Suwuov)  by  way  of  recruiting  themselves  after 
their  three  days'  fast  {De  Luctu,  vol  ii.  p.  303, 
306,  307,  ed.  Amsterdam).  Plutarch  mentions 
that  the  Greeks  regarded  all  mourners  as  unckan, 
and  that  women  in  mourning  cut  their  hair,  but 
the  men  let  it  grow.  Of  tlie  Romans,  in  carrying 
corpses  of  parents  to  the  grave,  tlie  sons,  he  says, 
cover  their  heads,  but  the  daughters  uncover  them, 
contrary  to  their  custom  in  each  case  ( QucesL  Bom. 
vol.  vii.  pp  74,  82,  ed.  Keiske). 

Greeks  and  Romans  both  made  use  of  hired 
mouniers,  jnrefica^  who  accompanied  the  funeral 
procession  with  chants  or  songs.  Flowers  and  per- 
fumes were  sUso  thrown  on  the  graves  (Ov.  FaU. 
vi.  660;  TriU.  v.  1,  47;  YXnAjo^J^gg.  viL  9;  Diet. 
o/Antiq.  art  Funtu).  The/wYe/fca  seem  to  be  the 
predecessors  of  the  "  mutes  *'  of  modem  funerals. 

(7.)  With  the  practices  above  mentioned,  orien- 
tal and  other  customs,  ancient  and  modem,  in 
great  measure  agree.  D'Anieux  says,  Arab  men 
are  silent  in  grief,  but  the  women  scream,  tear 
their  hair,  hands,  and  face,  and  throw  earth  or  sand 
on  their  heads.  The  older  women  wear  a  blue  veil 
and  an  old  abba  by  way  of  mourning  gamients. 
They  also  sing  the  praises  of  the  deceased  ( Tvav. 
pp.  269,  270).  Niebuhr  says  both  Mohammedans 
and  Christians  ki  Egypt  hire  wailing  women,  and 
wail  at  sUted  times  ( Voy.  i.  150).  Burckhardt 
says  the  women  of  Atbara  in  Nubia  shave  their 
heads  on  the  death  of  their  nearest  rektives,  a  cus- 
tom preN-alent  also  among  several  of  the  peasant 
tribes  of  Upper  Egypt  In  Berber  on  a  dea^h  they 
usually  kill  a  sheep,  a  cow,  or  a  cameL  He  also 
mentions  wailing  women,  and  a  man  in  distress 
besmearing  his  face  with  dirt  and  dust  in  token  of 
prief  {Nubia,  pp.  176,  226,  374).  And,  speaking 
i>f  the  ancient  Arab  tribes  of  Upper  Egypt,  "  I  have 
seen  the  female  rektions  of  a  deceased  man  dance 
before  his  house  with  sticks  and  lances  in  their 
nands  and  behaving  like  furious  soldiers"  {Notes 
on  Bed.  i.  280).  Shaw  says  of  the  Arabs  of  Bar- 
hary,  after  a  fiineral  the  female  reUtions  during 
tbe  space  of  two  or  three  mouths  go  once  a  week  to 
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weep  over  tbe  grave  and  ofler  eatables  (see  Ecclii« 
XXX.  18).  He  also  mentions  mourning  women 
{Trav.  pp.  220,  242).  "In  Oman/'  Wellsted 
says,  "there  are  no  hired  mourning  women,  but 
the  females  from  tlie  neighborhood  assemble  after 
a  funeral  and  continue  for  eight  days,  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  to  utter  loud  lamentations*'  (Tixxv.  i. 
216).  In  the  Arabian  Nights  are  frequent  dUo- 
sions  to  simibr  practices,  as  rending  dothes, 
throwing  dust  on  the  head,  cutting  off  the  hair, 
loud  exclamation,  visits  to  the  tomb,  pludcing  the 
hair  and  beard  (i.  65,  263,  297,  358,  518,  u.  354, 
237,  409).  They  also  mention  ten  days  and  forty 
days  as  periods  of  mourning  (i.  427,  ii.  409).  Sir 
J.  Chardin«  speaking  of  Persia,  says  the  tombs  are 
visited  periodically  by  women  ( Toy.  vi.  489).  He 
speaks  also  of  the  tumult  at  a  death  (16  482 >. 
Mourning  lasts  forty  days :  for  eight  days  a  last  is 
observed,  and  visits  are  paid  by  friends  to  the  be- 
reaved rektives;  on  the  ninth  day  the  men  go  to 
the  bath,  shave  the  head  and  beard,  and  return 
the  visits,  but  the  lamentation  continues  two  or 
three  times  p  week  till  tbe  fortieth  day.  The 
mourning  {^uments  are  dark-colored,  but  never 
black  {lb.  p.  481).  Russell,  speaking  of  the  Turks 
at  Aleppo,  says,  t^the  instant  the  death  takes 
place,  the  women  who  are  in  the  chamber  give  the 
alarm  by  shrieking  as  if  distracted,  and  are  joined 
by  all  the  other  females  in  the  harem.  This  oon- 
clamation  is  terated  the  "  wulwaly  ** :  <■  it  is  so  shrill 
as  to  be  heard,  especially  in  the  night,  at  a  pro- 
digious distance.  The  men  disapprox-e  of  and  take 
no  share  in  it;  they  drop  a  few  tears,  assume  a  re- 
signed siknce,  and  retire  in  private.  Some  of  the 
near  female  relations,  when  spprised  of  what  has 
happened,  repair  to  the  house,  and  tbe  wulwaly, 
which  had  paused  fur  some  time,  is  renewed  upon 
the  entrance  of  each  visitant  into  the  harem*' 
{Aleppo,  i.  306).  He  also  mentions  professional 
mourners,  visits  to  the  grave  on  the  third,  seventh, 
and  fortieth  days,  prayers  at  the  tomb,  flowers 
strewn,  and  food  distributed  to  the  poor.  At 
these  visits  the  shriek  of  wailing  is  renewed:  the 
chief  mourns  appeals  to  the  deceased  and  re- 
proaches him  fondly  for  his  departure.  The  men 
make  no  change  in  their  dress;  the  women  lay 
aside  their  jewels,  dress  in  their  phunest  garments, 
and  wear  on  the  head  a  handkerchief  of  a  dusky 
cok)r.  They  usually  moum  twelve  months  for  a 
husband  and  six  for  a  father  {ib.  311,  312).  Of 
the  Jews  he  says,  the  conclamation  is  practiced  by 
the  women,  but  hired  mourners  are  seldom  called 
in  to  assist  at  the  wulwaly.  Both  sexes  make  some 
alteration  in  dress  by  way  of  mourning.  Tbe  women 
lay  aside  their  jewels,  the  men  make  a  small  rent 
in  their  outer  vestment  (ii.  86,  87). 

Lane,  speaking  of  the  modem  li^yptians,  says, 
"  After  death  the  women  of  the  fiimily  rake  cries 
of  kmentation  called  *  welwd^  '  or  *  wilwal,*  utter- 
ing the  most  piercing  shrieks,  and  calling  upon  tbe 
name  of  the  deceased,  *0,  my  master!  O,  my  re* 
source !  O,  my  misfortune !  O,  my  gicry ! '  (see  Jer. 
xxii.  18).  The  females  of  the  neighborhood  oome 
to  join  with  them  in  this  conclamation ;  generally, 
also,  the  family  send  for  two  or  more  nedddbths,  or 
public  wailing  women.  Each  brings  a  tambourine, 
and  beating  them  they  exclaim,  *Alas  far  him.* 


many  languages.  See  Gcs.  p.  686;  Schflsbel, 
Constit.  p.  54;  and  RusmII,  vol.  I.  Dots  88, 
fhxn  Schultens. 
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Tht  fenudo  n^tlTes,  domertics,  and  friends,  with  ] 
their  bur  dnbeyeled,  and  tometiinet  with  rent 
ebthea,  beating  their  faces,  erj  in  like  manner, 
*  Aka,  for  him !  *  These  malce  no  alteration  in 
diesi,  but  women,  in  some  cases,  dye  their  shirts, 
hesd-Teils,  and  handkerchids  of  a  dark-blue  ook>r. 
Thtej  risit  the  tombs  at  stated  periods  *'  (Mod.  Eg. 
iiL  152, 171,  195).  Wealthy  famUies  in  Cairo  have 
in  the  burial-grounds  regularly  furnished  houses  of 
mourning,  to  which  the  females  repair  at  stated 
periods  to  bewail  their  dead.  The  art  of  mourning 
ii  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  prsetioe,  and  regultf 
pnftsaors  of  it  are  usually  hired,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  death,  by  the  wealthier  dasscs  (Mm.  Poofe, 
£ngii$hio.  in  Egypt,  u.  100).  Dr.  Wolff  men- 
tioos  the  wailing  OTer  the  dead  in  Abyssinia,  AtUo- 
biog.  iL  S!7a.  Pietro  della  Valle  mentions  a  prac- 
tice among  the  Jews  of  burning  perfumes  at  the 
Bte  of  Abraham's  tomb  at  Hebron,  for  which  see 
8  Chr.  xri.  14,  xxi.  19;  Jer.  xxxir.  5;  P.  della 
VsHe,  Vinggi,  i.  306.  The  customs  of  the  N. 
Amviean  Indians  also  resemble  those  which  ha^-e 
been  described  in  many  particulars,  as  the  howling 
tad  wailing,  and  speeches  to  the  dead :  among  some 
tnbcB  the  pnetioe  of  pierdng  the  flesh  with  arrows 
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or  sharp  stones,  risits  to  the  place  of  the  dead 
(Canrer,  TraveU,  p.  401;  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  U, 
States,  ii.  912;  CaUin,  N.  A.  JwUans,  i.  90). 

The  former  and  present  customs  of  the  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  Highlanders  at  funerals  may  also  be 
cited  as  simikr  in  several  respects,  e.  g.  wailing 
and  howling,  watching  with  the  corpse,  funeral  en- 
tertainments ("ftmeral  baked  meats  "),  flowers  on 
the  grave,  days  of  visiting  the  grave  (Brand,  Pop. 
Antig.  ii.  128,<frc.;  Harmer,  Obs.  iii.  40). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  tradi- 
tional customary  lamentation  is  found  in  the  weekly 
wailing  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  at  a  spot  as  near 
to  the  Temple  as  could  be  obtained.  This  custom, 
noticed  by  St.  Jerome,  is  alluded  to  by  BcT\jamin 
of  Tudela,  and  exists  to  the  present  day.  Jerome, 
ad  Sophon.  i.  15;  ad  Paulam,  Ep.  xxxix.;  Earhf 
Trav.  in  Pal.,  p.  83;  Raumer,  Pafdstinn,  p.  293; 
Blartineau,  Eastern  Life,  p.  471;  Robinson,  I.  237. 

H.  W.  P. 

*  It  is  customary  among  the  Christian  men  of 
the  upper  classes  in  Syria  to  make  a  change  tt 
black  garments  on  occasion  of  a  death  in  the  fam- 
ily, or  at  least  to  wear  bh^k  crape  over  the  tar- 
l)Ooeh.  G.  E.  P. 


Copper  Ccins  of  Vespasian,  repreeenUng  the  mourning  of  Judiea  for  her  Captivity. 


MOUSE  n2?5,  'rtttdr:  ^5,:  mus)  occurs 
Ji  lev.  xi.  29  as  one  of  the  unclean  creeping 
tUngs  which  were  finljidden  to  be  used  as  food.  In 
1  Sam.  ri.  4,  6,  five  golden  mice,  "  images  of  the 
nice  that  mar  the  land,*'  are  mentioned  as  part  of 
the  tRspass  oflb^g  which  the  Philistines  were 
to  tend  to  the  Israelites  when  they  returned  the 
«k.  In  b.  Ixvi.  17,  it  b  said,  "  They  that  sanc- 
tify themselves  ....  eating  swine^s  flesh,  and  the 
sbomination,  and  the  mouse,  shall  be  consumed 
together."  The  Hebrew  word  is  m  all  probabUity 
gweric.  and  is  not  intended  to  denote  any  partic- 
■W  ipedes  of  mouse;  although  Bochart  (Ilietvz. 
ii.  427),  foUowing  the  Arabic  version  of  Is.  Ixvi. 
17,  restriets  its  meaning  to  the  jerboa  {Diput  jnc- 
•Aw).  The  original  word  denotes  a  field-ravager,a 
»d  may  therefore  comprehend  any  destructive  ro- 
A"t  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  1  Sam.  vi. 
&i  **  the  miee  that  mar  the  huid  **  may  hidude  and 
■OR  partieubriy  refer  to  the  short-tailed  fleld-mice 
(Arxieola  ngresHs,  Flera.),  which  Dr.  Kitto  says 
«»»  great  destruction  to  the  com-huids  of  Syria. 
-Of  all  the  smaller  rodentU  which  an  injurious, 
Mth  in  the  fields  and  in  the  woods,  there  is  not,** 
«7i  Prot  BeQ  {BitL  BriL  QmuL  p.  385),  *'one 
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'  Bsshart  dsrlviB  It  from  bjj,  « to  defWHr,**  and 
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which  produces  such  extensive  destruction  as  this 
little  animal,  when  its  increase,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  becomes  multitudinous."  The  ancient  writers 
frequently  speak  of  the  great  ravages  committed  by 
mice.  Heroidotus  (ii.  141)  ascribe  the  loss  of  Sen- 
nacherib's army  to  mice,  which  in  the  night  time 
gnawed  through  the  bow-strhigs  and  shield-straps. 
Col.  Hamilton  Smith  (Kitto's  CfcL  art 
**  Mouse  " )  says  that  the  hamster  and  the  dormouse 
are  still  eaten  in  common  with  the  jerboa  by  the 
Bedoueens;  and  Gesenius  (Thes.  s.  v.)  beUevet 
some  esculent  species  of  dormouse  is  referred  to  in 
Is.  Ixri.  17.  W.  II. 

MOWING  01  \  Umsio,  Am.  viL  1-LXX. 
reads  r^  6  fiatrtXM^s^  either  from  a  various  reading 
or  a  confusion  of  the  letters  T  and  ^  —  a  word  sig- 
nifying also  a  shorn  fleece,  and  rendered  in  Ps. 
Ixxii.  6  *^  mown  grass  **).  As  the  great  heat  of  the 
climate  in  Palestine  and  other  similarly  situated 
countries  soon  dries  up  the  herbage  itself,  hay- 
making in  our  sense  of  the  term  is  not  in  use.  The 
term  ^*  hay,'*  therefore,  in  P.  B.  version  of  Ps.  ovi. 

20,  for  dVV.^  ^  inoorrect  A.  Y.  «' grass.*'  So 
also  Prov.  xxviL  26,*  and  Is.  xv.  6.  The  com  des- 
tined for  forage  is  cut  with  a  sickle.    The  term* 

1?p,  A.  V.  *♦  mower,"  Ps.  cxxix.  7,  is  most  ooio. 
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monlj  in  A.  Y.  •*mper; "  and  onee,  Jar.  ix.  82, 

MhtfTMMDAn.'* 

The  **  king's  mowings,"  Am.  vU.  1,  t.  e.  mown 
glass,  Ps.  lz]di.  6,  may  perliaps  refer  to  some  royal 
riglit  of  eariy  pasturage  for  the  use  of  the  caTaby. 
See  1 K.  xviii.  6.  (Shaw,  Trav.  p.  138 ;  Willunson, 
Anc.  Eg.  abridgm.  ii.  43, 60;  Early  Trav.,  p.  805. 
Pietro  delta  YaSe,  Viaffffi,  iL  p.  237 ;  Chardin,  Voy., 
iu.  370;  Uyaid,  JViii.  ^  Bab,  p.  380;  Niebuhr, 
Dtter.  <k  tAr.  p.  139;  Harmer,  Ob$.,  \r.  886; 
Burckhaidt,  Nvtes  on  Bed.,  i.  210.)       U.  W.  P. 

MCZA  (H§'ia  [going  forth,  dom*,  gaU:] 
Mo<r(£;  [Vat.  Iwratfi]  Alex.  I»<ra:  M(t*a). 
1.  8ou  of  Caleb  the  sou  of  Hezron  by  his  concubine 
Kphah  (1  Chr.  u.  46). 

2.  {Maiffd,  1  Chr.  viii.  36,  87;  Hooffd,  Alex. 
[FA.]  Mcura,  1  Chr.  ix.  42,  43).  Son  of  Ziiuri, 
and  descendant  of  Saul  through  Micah  the  son  of 
Mephibosheth. 

M<yZAH(n^bn  [perh.  <Ae/oimtom],with 
the  definite  article,  ham-Motsah:  'Aftwicfi;  Alex. 
AuMcai  Amo§a),  one  of  the  cities  in  the  allotment 
of  Bei^jamin  (Josh,  xviil.  26  only),  named  between 
hac-Cephirah  and  Rekem.  llie  former  of  these 
has  probably  been  identified  with  Kefir,  2  miles 
east  of  Yah,  but  no  trace  of  any  name  resembling 
Motsah  has  hitherto  been  discovmd.  luterpreting 
the  name  according  to  its  Hebrew  derivation,  it 
may  signify  "the  spring-head"  —  the  place  at 
which  the  water  of  a  spring  gtishes  out  (Stanley, 
S.  ^  P.  App.  §  52).  A  pbice  of  this  name  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  Mishna  {Succah,  iv.  §  5)  as  follows: 
— "  There  was  a  place  bek>w  Jerusalem  named 
Motsa;  thither  they  descended  and  gathered  willow- 
branches,"  t.  e.  for  the  **  Feast  of  Tabernacles"  so 
called.     To  this  the  (xemara  adds,  ^  the  pbce  was 

a  Cokmia «  (S^3  vIp),  that  is,  exempt  from  the 
king's  tribut«s"  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tahu  2043), 
which  other  Talmudists  reconcile  with  the  original 
name  by  obsenring  that  Motsah  signifies  an  outlet 
or  liberation,  e.  g.  from  tribute.  Bartenora,  who 
UTed  at  Jerusalem,  and  now  lies  in  the  «^  >-alley  of 
Jehoahaphat "  there,  says  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna^ 
iL  274)  that  Motsah  was  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  city,  and  in  his  time  retained  the  name  of  Colo- 
nia.  On  these  grounds  Schwara  (127)  wouki 
identify  Mozah  with  the  present  Kulomeh,  a  Tillage 
about  4  miles  west  of  Jerusalem  on  the  Jafia  road, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  great  Wady  Bnt  ffannah. 
The  interpretatkms  of  the  Rabbis,  just  quoted,  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  name  being  really  derived 
from  its  having  been  the  seat  of  a  Koman  cohnia, 
as  suggested  by  Robinson,  {BibL  Ret.  iii.  158).  The 
only  diflSculty  in  the  way  of  the  identification  is 
that  Kuhnieh  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  "  bek)w 
Jerusalem  "  —  an  expression  which  is  most  natural- 
ly interpreted  of  the  ra>ine  beneath  the  dty,  where 
the  Bir- h'yub  h,  Bnd  the  royal  gardens  formeriy 
were.  Still  there  are  vestiges  of  much  vegetatwn 
about  KtUoftith,  and  when  the  country  was  more 


«  Oan  this  title  be  in  any  way  oonneoted  with  th« 
Koolon  UovAor)*  which  is  oos  of  the  eleven  namw 
Inserted  by  the  LXX.  in  the  catalogue  of  the  citios  of 
Judah,  between  venes  69  and  00  of  Josh,  zv.? 

fr  •  It  depends  on  the  season  of  the  year  whether 
this  river-bed  is  "dry  -  or  eontafaia  water.  Several 
tnveUeit,  as  Uchardsoo,  Otto  von  Biehter,  Prokeseh, 
tasttiy  that  It  Is  quits  a  running  stream,  at  certain 
Mriods  of  the  year,  of  which  Indeed  proofls  seen  In 


MULBEBBT-TBEES 

merally  cnltivated  and  wooded,  and  the  efimli 
MSB  arid  than  at  present,  the  dry  river-bed  ^  wkieb 
the  traveller  now  crosses  may  have  Ikmed  witii 
water,  and  have  formed  a  not  unfavorabia  spot  for 
the  growth  of  willows.  G. 

•  MUFFLEBS.    [Ykiub,  (8.)] 

IfULBEBBY-TBEES  {D^m^,  btcAlm : 
K\av6fi^y,  &iru>i:  pyri)  occurs  only  in  2  Sam.  v. 
23  and  24,  and  in  the  panUel  passage  of  1  Chr. 
xiv.  14.  The  Philistines  having  spread  themsdv^s 
in  the  Yalley  of  Rephaim,  David  was  ordered  to 
fetch  a  compass  behind  them  and  come  upon  them 
over  against  the  mulberry-trees ;  and  to  attack  them 
when  he  heard  the  "  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops 
of  the  mulberry-trees." 

We  are  quite  unable  to  determine  what  kind  of 

tree  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  K^*^  ;  many  at^ 
tempts  at  identification  have  been  made,  but  they 
are  mere  conjectures.  The  Jewish  Rabbis,  wUh 
several  modem  verBions,  understand  the  mulbeny- 
tree;  othen  retain  the  Hebrew  word.  Cekios 
{hierob.  i.  335)  believes  the  Hebrew  bdcA  is  iden- 
tical with  a  tree  of  similar  name  mentioned  in  a 
MS.  work  of  the  Arabic  botanical  writer  Abu*l 
Fadli,  namely,  some  species  of  Amgris  or  BnUttm- 
odendron.  Most  lexicogn^ihen  are  satisfied  with 
this  expUmation.  Some  modem  English  anthon 
have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Royle,  who  (Kitto's 
Cye.  art.  Baca)  refen  the  Hebrew  bird  to  the 
Arabic  Shajral-alhak,c  "  the  gnat-tree,"  which  he 
identifies  with  some  species  of  poplar,  several  kinds 
of  which  are  found  in  Palestine.  RoaenmiiQer  UA- 
k>ws  the  LXX.  of  1  Chr.  xiv.  14,  and  bdievvs 
''pear-trees"  are  signified.  As  to  theclaim  of  the 
mulberry-tree  to  represent  the  ^erdiss  of  Scripture, 
it  is  difllcult  to  see  any  A>undatioo  for  such  an  in- 
terpretatbn  —  for,  as  RosenmiiUer  has  observed 
\Btb,  BoL  p.  256),  it  is  neither  «*  countenanced  by 
the  andeni  versions  nor  by  the  occurrence  of  any 
similar  term  m  the  cognate  languages  "  —  dnlea 
we  adopt  the  opinion  of  Ursinns,  who  {Arbor.  Bib. 
iii.  75),  having  in  view  the  root  of  the  word  bneak^^ 
**  to  weep,"  identifies  the  name  of  the  tree  in  quce- 
tion  with  the  mulberry,  **  from  the  blood-Bke  tears 
which  the  pressed  berries  pour  forth."  Equally  un- 
satisfactory is  the  cbiim  of  the  *«  pear-tree  "  to  repr^- 
sent  the  bdcd ;  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  LXX.,  in 
the  absence  of  farther  evidence,  is  enough  to  abow 
that  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  this  rd- 
dering. 

As  to  the  tree  of  whfoh  AbuU  Fadli  speaks,  and 
which  Sprengel  {Hist,  Ret  kei-b.  p.  12)  identifies 
with  Amyru  giUaderuis,  Lin.,  it  is  impoeaible  that 
it  can  denote  the  bdcd  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  al- 
though  there  is  an  exact  similarity  in  form  between 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms :  for  the  Amyii- 
dacetB  are  tropical  shrabs,  and  never  could  have 
grown  iu  the  Yalley  of  Rephaim,  the  Scriptural 
k>cality  for  the  6erdfm. 

The  expUnatum  given  by  Rojde,  that  aoi 


the  striking  finllUty  of  the  valley  whkh  It 

(See  DacBTroixT,  vol.  i.  p.  577,  Am.  ed.)  H. 

«  (SmmJI  iy^^y  of  whieh,  howsfver,  frsytag 


says,  "  Arbor  eaUeum,  nhnos,  quia  «x  i 
evils  exslecato  cuUoss  gifnuntnr." 


t*  to  flow  by  drops," 
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ii  rignified,  akboogh  in  101116  respecto  it  is  iTell 
piited  to  the  oontest  of  the  ScripUuul  paatagea,  i» 
antembfe;  for  the  Hebrew  bicd  and  the  Arabic 
bnhn  are  deaiij  distinct  both  in  form  and  significa- 
tiuo,  as  is  evident  from  thedifihnence  of  the  second 
fadieal  letter  in  eaeh  word.« 

As  to  the  K^^  of  Ps.  Ixxziv.  6,  which  the  A. 
V.  retains  as  a  proper  name,  we  entirely  agree  with 
Hengstenberg  (Cbm.  on  Ps.  ad  be),  that  the  word 
denotes  ^  weeping/*  and  that  the  whole  reference 
to  Baca  trees  must  be  given  up,  but  see  Baca. 

Though  there  is  no  evidence  to  'show  that  the 
raolberry-tree  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  jet  the 
fruit  of  this  tree  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  vi.  34, 
as  having  been,  together  with  grape  juice,  shown 
to  the  elephants  of  Antiochus  Ejipotor  in  order  to 
irritate  these  animals  and  make  them  more  formida- 
ble opponents  to  the  army  of  the  Jews.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  animals  are  enraged  when  they 
ass  blood  or  anything  of  the  eokv  of  blood.  For 
fiirthcr  remarks  on  the  mnlbeiry-trees  of  Palestine 
see  Stcam uiB.  W,  H. 

MUIiE,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  following  Hebrew  words,  —  Ptred  or  Pii-ddh, 
Btckeak,  and  Yhn\in. 

1.  Pertd,  Phrddh  (TJ§,  rnp?  :&  6  iifdwos, 
i  ilfd^^ws'  muhu,  rnnla),  the  common  and  feminine 
Hebrew  noons  to  express  the  ^  mule;  *'  the  first  of 
which  oecun  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Bible, 
the  hUter  only  in  1  K.  i.  33,  38,  44.  It  is  an 
fartcreatlng  bet  that  we  do  not  read  of  mnles  till 
the  time  of  David  (as  to  the  ySnOm,  A.  V. 
**  make,**  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  see  bek>w),  just  at  the 
time  when  the  Israelites  were  beeoming  well  ac- 
qoainted  with  horses.  After  this  time  horMS  and 
moles  are  in  Scripture  often  mentk>ned  together. 
After  the  firrt  half  of  I>avid*s  reign,  as  Michaelis 
( Comment,  cm  Lawt  of  Moees,  iL  477)  observes, 
they  beeame  all  at  onoe  very  common.  In  Ezr.  ii. 
€8,  Neh.  viL  68,  we  read  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
ftre  Doles;  InS  Sam.  xiii.  29,  *'  all  the  king^s  sons 
arose,  and  every  man  gat  him  up  upon  his  mule.** 
Absalom  rode  on  a  mule  in  the  battle  of  the  wood 
of  Kphraiw  at  the  time  when  the  animal  went 
away  from  under  him  and  so  caused  his  death. 
Moles  were  amongst  the  presents  which  were 
brooght  yesr  by  year  to  Sobmon  (1  K.  x.  25). 
The  Leritieal  law  forbade  the  coupling  together  of 
animab  of  diflixent  species  (Lev.  xix.  19),  conse- 
qoentlj  we  must  suppose  that  the  mules  were  im- 
ported, unless  the  Jews  became  subsequently  Um 
striet  in  their  observance  of  the  ceremonial  injuno- 
tioDa,  and  bred  their  mules.  We  learn  from  Erekiel 
(xxviL  14)  that  the  Tyrtans, after  the  time  of  Sob- 
moo,  were  supplied  with  both  horses  and  mules 
from  Armenia  (Togarmah),  which  country  was  cele- 
brated for  its  good  horses  (see  Strabo,  xi.  13,  §  7, 
ed.  Kramer;  oomp.  also  Xenoph.  Annb.  iv.  5,  36; 
Serod.  vn.  40).  MichaeUs  conjectures  that  the 
Israelites  first  beeame  acquainted  with  mules  in  the 
war  whkfa  David  carried  on  with  the  kii^  of  Nisibis 
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*  3  In  the  Hebrew,  J  hi  the  Arabto ;  K33^  iSj. 
Gessolns  rafen  it 


k  A  word  of  doobtftil  etymology. 


la   dM  flifrteo    i^^f  noecrfaeit.)*    Gomp.  Qwmaa 
fftrd^  Ut.  bwdo,  and  ste  Mlehasttif  vsmaiks. 

I  root  DT,  **qu«oa{orufotis«atsm 

"  (Owen  net.). 


(Zobah),  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4).  In  SoIcmon*s  time  II 
is  possible  that  mules  from  Egypt  occasionally  ao- 
companied  the  horses  which  we  know  the  king  of 
Israel  obtained  from  that  country;  for  though  the 
mule  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  monu- 
menU  of  Egypt  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  386, 
Ijond.  }854),  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the 
Egyptians  were  not  well  acquainted  with  thb 
animal.  That  a  friendship  n^isted  between  Sob- 
mon and  Pharaoh  is  clear  from  1  K.  ix.  16,  as  weD 
as  from  the  foct  of  8ok>mon  having  married  the 
daughter  of  the  kuig  of  Egypt;  but  after  Shishak 
came  to  the  throne  a  very  diflereut  spirit  prevailed 
between  the  two  kingdoms:  perhaps,  therefore, 
from  this  date  muks  were  obtained  from  Armenia. 
It  wouM  appear  that  kings  and  great  men  only 
rode  on  muka.  We  do  not  read  of  mules  at  all  in 
the  N.  T.,  perhaps  therefore  they  had  ceased  to  be 
imported. 

2.  ReehetA  (B^?"^)*    See  Duomedart. 

3.  Fimim  (tSQ\ :  c  rhw  *la^iy.  Vat  and  Alex,  i 
rhf  Utfiipy  Compl,;  robs  Jo^c^k,  Aq.  and  Sym.t 
aqua  calidn)  is  found  only  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  where 
the  A.  Y.  has  **  mules  **  as  the  rendering  of  the 
word.  The  passage  where  the  Hebrew  name  oc- 
curs is  one  concerning  which  various  expbmations 
have  been  attempted.  'Whate\'er  may  be  the  proper 
translation  of  the  passage,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  A.  y.  is  incorrect  in  its  rendering  —  '<  Tills 
was  that  Anah  that  found  the  mules  in  the  wilder- 
ness as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father.** 
Michaelis  has  shown  that  at  this  time  horses  were 
unknown  in  Canaan;  consequently  mules  could  not 
have  been  bred  there.  The  Talmudical  writers  be- 
lieve that  Anah  was  the  first  to  find  out  the  man- 
ner of  breeding  mules:  but,  besides  the  ohjectfon 
urged  above,  it  may  be  stated  that  neither  the  He- 
brew nor  its  cognates  have  any  such  a  word  to  sig- 
nify t<  mules."  Bochart  {Hiet-oz.  L  209, 10),  foUow^ 
ing  the  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Version  and  Onk- 
elos,  renders  yhnUm  by  "emims"  or  "giants" 
(Gen.  xiv.  5);  but  this  explanation  has  been  gen- 
erally abandoned  by  modem  critics  (see  Rosenmiil- 
ler,  SchoL  in  Gen.\  Geddes,  Crit.  Rem,  xiv.  6). 
The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  which  inter- 
prets yimim  to  mean  "warm  springs,'*  as  the 
Vulg.  has  it;  and  this  is  the  interpretation  adopted 
by  (jesenius  and  modem  scholars  generally:  the 
passage  will  then  read,  "  this  was  that  Anah  who 
while  he  was  feeding  his  father's  asses  in  the  desert 
discovered  some  hot  springs."  This  would  be  con- 
sidered an  important  discovery,  and  as  such  worthy 
of  record  by  the  historian;  but  if,  with  some  writers, 
we  are  to  understand  merely  that  Anah  discovered 
water,  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  fiict, 
for  his  iather*s  asses  could  not  have  survived  with- 
out it.  rf  W.  H. 

MUPTIM  (D^BT^  [perh.  darknts$,  torrow, 
FUrst]:  VLoft^tipiX  [Alex.  Maft^^iO  Mophim\% 
Benjamite,  and  one  of  the  fourteen  descendants  of 
Rachel  who  belonged  to  the  original  cokmy  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob  m  E^^  ((ven.  xlvi.  21).  In  Num. 
xxvi.  39  the  name  Is  written  Shupham,  and  the 


d  The  plural  form  of  a  noon  (D^S^/^tTPK) 
which  Is  apparentty  of  Pesilan  origin,  xendered 
"camel *'  by  the  A  V.,  ooeurs  to  SMh.  viU.  10,  14, 
and  sesms  to  denole  soms  flnt  brsed  of  moles.  •  Set 
Boebart  {HUnx.  1.  210).  [On  Gen.  zzxvi.  24.  i««  ad- 
dition to  AitAH,  Amsr.  sd.] 
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kmWj  wpmng  from  him  are  called  Shaphamites. 
In  1  Cbr.  Wi.  13,  15,  it  is  Shuppim  (the  same  as 
zxTi.  16),  and  viii.  5,  Sbephuphan.  'Hence  it  is 
probable  that  Muppim  \i  a  corraption  of  the  text, 
and  that  Shupham  is  the  true  form.  [Bkciiek.] 
According  to  1  Cbr.  vii.  12,  be  and  bis  brother 
Huppim  were  the  sons  of  Ir,  or  Iri  (ver.  7),  the 
ton  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Bei\jamin,  and  their  sister 
Maachah  appears  to  have  married  into  the  tribe  of 
Manasseb  (i^  15,  16).  But  ver.  15  seems  to  be 
in  a  roost  corrupt  state.  1  Chr.  viii.  3,  5,  astdgns 
In  like  manner  Sbephuphan  to  the  family  of  Dela, 
as  do  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21.  As  it  seems  to 
be  impossible  that  Ber\jamin  could  have  had  a 
great-grandson  at  the  time  of  Jacob*s  going  down 
into  ^Tpt  (comp.  Gen.  1.  23),  and  as  Machir  the 
husband  of  Maachah  was  Manasseb 's  son,  perhaps 
the  explanation  of  the  matter  may  be  that  Shu- 
pham was  Benjamin's  son,  at  he  is  represented 
Num.  xxvi.  39,  but  that  his  £unily  were  afterwards 
reckoned  with  that  of  which  Ir  the  son  of  Beht  was 
chief  (oomp.  1  Chr.  zzv.  9-31,  xxvi  8,  9,  11). 

A.  C.  H. 

MXJItD£R.«  The  principle  on  which  the  act 
of  taking  the  life  of  a  human  being  was  regarded 
by  the  Almighty  as  a  capital  offense  is  stated  on 
its  highest  ground,  as  an  outrage,  Philo  calls  it 
sacril^e,  on  the  likeness  of  God  in  man,  to  be 
punished  even  when  caused  by  an  animal  (Gen.  ix. 
5,  6,  with  Bertheau's  note;  see 'also  John  viii.  44; 
1  John  iii.  12,  15;  Philo,  De  Sptc.  Leg.  iii.  15, 
vol.  ii.  p.  313).  Its  secondary  or  social  ground  ap- 
pears to  be  implied  in  the  direction  to  replenish  the 
earth  which  immediately  follows  (Gen.  ix.  7).  The 
exemption  of  Cain  from  capital  punishment  may 
thus  be  regarded  by  anticipation  as  founded  on  the 
social  ground  cither  of  expediency  or  of  example 
(Gen.  iv.  12,  15).  The  postdiluvian  command, 
enlarged  and  infringed  by  the  practice  of  blood- 
revenge,  which  it  seems  to  some  extent  to  sanction, 
was  limited  by  the  Law  of  Moees,  which,  while  it 
protected  the  accidental  homicide,  defined  with 
additional  strictness  the  crime  of  murder.  It  pro- 
hibited compensation  or  reprieve  of  the  murderer, 
or  his  protection  if  he  took  refuge  in  the  refuge- 
city,  or  even  at  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  a  principle 
which  finds  an  eminent  illustration  in  the  case  of 
Joab  (Ex.  xxi.  12, 14;  Lev.  xxiv.  17,  21;  Num. 
zxxv.  10,  18,  21,  31;  Dent  xix.  11,  13;  2  Sam, 
xvil.  25,  XX.  10;  1  K.  iL  6,  6,  31;  PhUo,  L  c; 
Michaelis,  On  Law  of  Moti,  §  132).  Bloodshed 
even  in  warfare  was  held  to  involve  pollution  (Num. 
XXXV.  33,  34;  Deut  xxi.  1,  9;  1  Chr.  xxviii.  3). 
Phik)  soj's  that  the  attempt  to  murder  deserves 
punishment  equally  with  actual  perpetration ;  and 
the  Mishna,  that  a  mortal  blow  intended  for 
another  is  punishable  with  death ;  but  no  express 
legisUtion  on  this  subject  is  found  in  the  Law 
(Philo,  L  c;  Mishn.  Sank.  ix.  2). 

No  special  mention  is  made  in  the  Law  (a)  of 
ehUd-mnrder,  (b)  of  parricide,  nor  (c)  of  taking 
Ufe  by  poison,  but  its  animus  is  sufiSciently  obvious 
In  all  these  cases  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17;  1  Tim.  L  9; 
Matt  XV.  4),  and  the  Sd  may  perhaps  be  specially 
intended  tmder  the  prohibition  of  witchcraft  (Ex. 


MU8HITES 

xxU.  18;  Jowph.i4iU.iv.  8,  §34;  PhUo,  13^  ^peci 
Leg.  iii.  17,  voL  ii.  p.  315). 

It  u  not  certain  whether  a  master  who  kiUad  his 
sUve  was  punished  with  death  (Ex.  xxi.  20 ;  Knobd, 
ad  loc.).  In  Egypt  the  murder  of  a  abve  was 
punishable  vritb  death  as  an  example  i  fortiori  in 
the  case  of  a  freeman ;  and  parricide  was  punished 
«ith  burning;  but  child-murder,  though  treated 
as  an  odious  crime,  wa«  not  punished  with  death 
(Diod.  Sic.  i.  77).  The  Greeks  also,  or  at  least 
the  Athenians,  protected  the  life  of  the  slave  {Diet 
of  Aniiq.  art.  Servut,  p.  1036;  Mliller,  Dot-iani^ 
m.  3,  §  4;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Kg,  u.  208,  209). 

No  punishment  is  mentioned  for  suidde  at- 
tempted, nor  does  any  specUI  restriction  appear 
to  have  attached  to  the  property  of  the  suicide 
(2  Sam.  xrii.  23). 

Striking  a  pregnant  woman  so  as  to  c»aae  her 
death  was  punishable  with  death  (Ex.  xxi.  83; 
Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  33). 

If  an  animal  known  to  be  ricioas  canaed  the 
death  of  any  one,  not  only  was  the  aniraal  de- 
stroyed, but  the  owner  also,  if  he  had  taken  no 
steps  to  restrain  it,  was  hekl  guilty  of  murder  (Ex. 
xxi.  29,  31 ;  Michaelis,  §  274,  vol.  iv.  pp.  234,  235). 

The  duty  of  executing  punishment  on  the  mui^ 
derer  is  in  the  Law  expressly  bud  on  the  "  revenger 
of  blood;*'  but  the  question  of  guilt  vras  to  be 
preriously  decided  by  the  Levitiral  tribunal.  A 
strong  bar  against  the  h'cense  of  prirat«  revenge 
was  phced  by  the  provision  which  required  the 
concurrence  of  at  least  two  witnesses  in  any  capital 
question  (Num.  xxxv.  19-30;  Dent  xrii.  6-12, 
xix.  12,  17).  In  regal  times  the  duty  of  exeeutkn 
of  justice  on  a  murderer  seems  to  have  been  as- 
sumed to  some  extent  by  the  sovereign,  as  wdl  as 
tlie  privilege  of  pardon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  39,  xir.  7, 11; 
1  K.  ii.  34).  During  this  period  also  the  practice 
of  assassination  bec»me  freqnent,  especially  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  Among  modes  of  effecting  this 
oliject  may  be  mentioned  the  murder  of  Ben&dad 
of  Damascus  by  Hazael  by  means  of  a  wet  ck>lh 
(1  K.  XV.  27,  xri.  9;  2  K.  vUi.  15;  Thenins,  od 
he.;  Jahn,  ffUt.  1.  137;  2  K.  x.  7,  xi.  1,  16,  xfi. 

20,  xiv.  5,  XV.  14,  «J,  80). 

It  was  hiwfbl  to  kill  a  bm^lar  taken  at  night  in 
the  act,  but  unlawftd  to  do  so  after  sonriae  (Ex. 
xxii.  2,  8). 

The  Koran  forbids  child-murder,  and  aOows 
bkod-revenge,  but  permits  money-compenaaiion  for 
bk)odshed  (ii.  21,  iv.  72.  xrii.  230,  ed.  Sale). 
[Blood,  Rkvenger  op;  Maxslayer.] 

H.  W.  P. 

•  MURRAIN.    [Plagues,  the  Teh,  5  ] 

MU'SHI  Ott?!)D  [withdrawing,  fonaking]: 
^Ofiowrl,  Ex.  ri.  19;  6  Mowrl,  1  Chr.  vi.  19,  xxiiL 

21,  xxiv.  26,  80;  Mowri,  Num.  iii.  20;  1  Chr.  vi. 
47,  xxiii.  23;  [Vat.  Ofxovtret,  o  Momtci,  Mov0^(^ 
etc.;]  Alex.  Ofiowretj  Ex.  vi.  19;  OfMiMrt,  Num. 
iii.  20;  1  Chr.  ri.  47;  o  Mowrt,  1  Chr.  ri.  19, 
xxiv.  30;  MoiHTi,  1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  xxiv.  86:  I/mi). 
The  son  of  Merari  the  son  of  Kohath. 

•  MU'SHITES  OXr^ :  Mov«rf,  Vat  Nev- 


a(ytib.)l.  n5n,«tocr»h,"«tokm,''whence 
part  n$^;  4  4omm(c;  intttfkttoTt  mu  komkidii, 
a«s.p.U0>7.    8.  :i^71,  MkiU;**  Ammww,  4«m4»; 


inttrjieio^  oceido;  whence  11^71  (sobs.),  ^mut$m\ 

<r^«yi( ;  occisio,  Oes.  p.  889.    8.  bl^^i  torn  b^jj 
<tklU,*'QM.  p.  1212. 
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ntf  Alez.  Ofxovffti  Muntm,  Mmu)^  Kmn.  iii.  83, 
an.  58.     Desoendaiito  of  Hubhi.  A. 

BfUSIC.  Of  music  as  a  science  among  the 
Hebrews  we  bare  no  certain  knowledge,  and  tbe 
tnees  of  it  are  lo  slight  as  to  ofibrd  no  ground  for 
leaaooable  eoqjecture.  But  witb  regutl  to  its 
practice  there  U  less  uncertainty,  libe  inventor 
«f  musioal  instruments,  like  the  first  poet  and  the 
flrsi  Ibrj^er  of  metals,  was  a  Cainite.  According 
to  tbe  narratire  of  Gen.  iv.,  Jubal  the  son  of 
Lameefa  was  **the  lather  of  all  such  as  handle  the 
harp  and  organ/'  that  is  of  all  players  upon 
stringed  and  wind  instTuments.«  It  has  been 
coqjeetored  that  Jubal's  disoorery  may  have  been 
perpetuated  by  the  pillars  of  the  Sethttes  men- 
tjoned  by  Josephus  {Ant  i.  2),  and  that  in  this 
way  it  was  presierved  till  after  the  Hood ;  but  such 
eoqiecCitres  are  worse  than  an  honest  confession 
of  ignoranc*  The  first  mention  of  music  in  the 
times  after  tbe  Deluge  is  in  the  narrative  of  LAban's 
interview  with  Jacob,  when  be  reproached  his  son- 
in4sw  with  having  stolen  away  unawares,  without 
libwiDg  him  to  cheer  his  departure  **  with  songs, 
with  tabret,  and  witb  harp  "  (Gen.  xxxi.  27).  So 
that,  in  whatever  way  it  was  presen'ed,  the  prac- 
tice of  music  existed  in  the  upland  country  of 
Syria,  and  of  the  three  possible  kinds  of  musical 
iastrnmenta,  two  were  known  and  empk>yed  to 
accompany  tbe  song.  The  three  kinds  are  alluded 
to  in  Job  zxi.  12.  On  the  banks  of  tbe  Red  Sea 
SBiig  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  their  tri- 
umphal long  of  deliverance  from  tbe  hosts  of  Egypt; 
sad  Miriam,  in  celebration  of  the  same  event, 
eiereiaed  one  of  her  functions  as  a  prophetess  by 
kading  a  procession  of  the  women  of  the  camp, 
chanting  in  chorus  the  burden  to  the  song  of 
Moaea,  ^^Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  He  hath  tri- 
umphed gloriously;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
He  thrown  into  the  sea.'*  Their  song  was  accom- 
panied by  timbrels  and  dances,  or,  as  some  take 
tbe  faUter  word,  by  a  musical  instrument  of  which 
tbe  shape  is  unknown  but  which  is  supposed  to 
have  resembled  the  modem  tamborine  (Dance, 
foL  L  p.  536  6),  and,  like  it,  to  have  been  used  as 
sn  aoeompaniment  to  dancing,  llie  expression  in 
tbe  A.  y.  of  Ex.  XV.  21,  "  and  Miriam  answered 
them,**  seems  to  indicate  that  the  song  was  alter- 
nate, Miriam  leading  ofiT  with  the  solo  while  the 
voiDeo  responded  in  full  chorus.  But  it  is  prob- 
sfafe  that  tbe  Hebrew  word,  like  the  corresponding 
Arabic,  has  merely  the  sense  of  singing,  which  is 
retained  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ex.  xxxii.  18;  Num.  xxi. 
17;  1  Sam.  xxix.  5;  Ps.  cxlrii.  7;  Hos.  ii.  15. 
The  same  word  is  used  for  the  shouting  of  soldiers 
in  battle  (Jer.  li.  14),  and  the  cry  of  wild  beasts 
(Is.  xiS.  £2),  and  in  neither  of  these  cases  can  the 
notion  of  response  be  appropriate.  All  that  can 
be  infierred  is  that  Miriam  led  ofT  the  song,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  rendering  of  the  Vulg. 
prweimedaL  The  triumphal  hymn  of  Moses  bad 
onqnestionably  a  religious  character  about  it,  but 
the  employment  of  mu^  in  religious  sendee, 
though  idolatrous,  is  more  distinctly  marked  in 

«  Trom  the  ooeurreaee  of  the  name  Mahalaleel, 
lUm  In  <Vseant  from  Seth,  which  signifl«s  ^<  giving 
prslas  to  Ood,"  BehneUsr  eonoludes  that  voeal  mule 
|i  wligtows  set  f  kiss  most  hava  been  still  aarilcr  in  nss 
«KM«  tha  Sethltat  (Bi6L-g«$eA.  DarUdhmg  dtr  Hetr. 
iUnk^  p.  xi,). 

ft  With  this  may  ba  compared  tha  musical  service 
•hidi  aceompaniyi  ttia  dadkatloo  of  tha  goldan  imaga 
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the  fintivities  which  attended  the  erection  of  tha 
golden  calf.ft  The  wild  cries  and  shouts  which 
reached  the  ears  of  Moses  and  Joshua  as  they  came, 
down  from  tbe  mount,  sounded  to  the  latter  as  tha 
din  of  battle,  the  voices  of  victor  and  vanquished 
blending  in  one  harsh  chorus.  But  the  quicka 
sense  of  Moses  discerned  the  rough  music  with 
which  the  people  worshipped  the  visible  representa- 
tion of  the  God  that  brought  them  out  of  Hg}'P^ 
Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  than  Joshua's 
mistake  the  rude  character  of  the  Hebrew  musio 
at  this  period  (Ex.  xxxii.  17,  18),  as  untrained  and 
wild  as  the  notes  of  their  Syrian  forefathers.* 
The  silver  trumpets  made  by  the  metal  workers 
of  the  Tabernacle,  which  were  used  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  camp,  point  to  music  of  a  very 
simple  kind  (Num.  x.  1-10),  and  the  long  bUst 
of  tbe  jubilee  boms,  with  which  the  priests  Uought 
down  tbe  walls  of  Jericho,  had  probably  nothing 
very  musical  about  it  (Josh,  ri.),  any  more  than 
the  rough  concert  with  which  the  ears  of  the 
sleeping  Midianites  were  saluted  by  Gideon's  three 
hundred  warriors  (Judg.  vii.).  The  song  of  Debo- 
rah and  Barak  is  cast  in  a  distinctly  metrical  form, 
and  was  probably  intended  to  be  sung  witb  a  musi- 
cal accompaniment  as  one  of  the  people's  songs, 
like  that  with  whieh  Jephthah*s  daughter  and  her 
companions  met  her  fitther  on  his  victorious  return 
(Judg.  xi.). 

The  simpler  impromptu  with  which  ther  women 
from  the  cities  of  Israel  greeted  David  after  the 
slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  was  apparently  struck 
ofT  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  under  the  influence 
of  the  wild  joy  with  which  they  welcomed  their 
national  champion,  **  the  darling  of  the  sonars  of 
Israel.'*  The  accompaniment  of  timbrels  and  in- 
struments of  music  must  have  been  equally  simple, 
and  such  that  all  could  take  part  in  it  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  6,  7).  Up  to  this  time  we  meet  with  noth- 
ing like  a  systematic  cultivation  of  music  among 
the  Hebrews,  but  the  establishment  of  the  schools 
of  the  prophets  appears  to  have  supplied  this  want. 
Whatever  the  students  of  these  schools  may  have 
been  taught,  music  was  an  essential  part  of  their 
practice.  At  Bethel  (1  Sam.  x.  5)  was  a  school 
of  this  kind,  as  well  as  at  Naioth  in  Uamah 
(1  Sam.  xix.  19,  20),  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  5,  7, 
15),  Gilgal  (2  K.  iv.  38),  and  perhaps  at  Jeru- 
salem (2  R.  xxii.  14).  Professional  musicians  noon 
became  attached  to  the  court,  and  though  Saul,  a 
hardy  warrior,  had  only  at  intervals  recourse  to 
the  soothing  influence  of  David's  harp,  yet  David 
seems  to  have  gathered  round  him  "  singing  men 
and  singing  women,"  who  could  celebrate  his  rio- 
tories  and  lend  a  charm  to  his  houn  of  peace  (2 
Sam.  xix.  35).  Solomon  did  the  same  (1^1.  il. 
8),  adding  to  the  luxury  of  his  court  by  his  patron- 
age of  art,  and  obtiining  a  reputation  himself  as 
no  mean  composer  (1  K.  iv.  32). 

But  the  Temple  was  the  great  school  of  music, 
and  it  was  consecrated  to  its  highest  service  in  the 
worehip  of  Jehovah.  Before,  however,  the  elaborate 
arrangements  had  been  made  by  Darid  for  the 


in  tbe  plains  of  Dora  (Dan.  ill.),  tbe  oommeocement 
of  which  was  to  be  tha  signal  for  the  multitude  tr 
proatrate  thamaalvae  in  worship. 

«  Ckunpara  Lam.  U.  7,  where  tha  mr-erj  of  tha 
aoamy  in  the  Temple  Is  likanad  to  the  nolsa  of  tha 
multitnda  on  a  solemn  fiiast^lay :  *^  Thej  have  made 
a  nolae  In  tha  house  <^  Jehovah  as  in  tha  day  of  a 
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nmple  cfaou-f  there  most  bftTe  been  a  oooadenble 
body  of  muticiant  throughout  the  oouutry  (2  Sam. 
rL  6)f  and  in  the  procession  which  aooompaiiied  the 
ark  from  the  house  of  Obcdedom,  the  Lerites,  with 
Chenaniah  at  their  head,  who  had  acquired  skill 
bom  pre^'ious  training,  played  on  psalUsies,  harps, 
and  cymbals,  to  the  woids  of  the  psahn  of  thanks- 
giving which  David  bad  composed  for  the  occasion 
(1  Chr.  zv.,  zvi.)*  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Levites  all  along  had  practiced  rousie  and  that 
some  musical  service  was  part  of  the  worship  of 
the  Tabernacle;  for  unless  this  supposition  be  made, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  a  body  of  trained  singers 
and  musicians  should  be  found  ready  for  an  occa- 
sion like  that  on  whidi  they  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance, llie  poeition  which  the  tribe  of  Levi 
oecupied  among  the  other  tribes  naturaUy  &vored 
the  cultivation  of  an  art  which  is  essentially  char- 
acteristic of  a  leisurely  and  peaceftil  life.  They 
were  free  from  the  hardships  attending  the  struggle 
ibr  conquest  and  afterwards  for  existence,  which 
the  Hebrews  maintained  with  the  nations  of  Ca- 
naan and  the  surrounding  countries,  and  their  sub- 
sistence was  provided  for  by  a  national  tax.  Con- 
sequently they  had  ample  leisure  for  the  various 
ecclesiastical  duties  devolving  upon  them,  and 
among  others  for  the  service  of  song,  for  which 
some  of  their  fiunilies  appear  to  have  possessed  a 
lenuuicable  genius.  The  three  great  divisions  of 
the  tribe  had  each  a  representative  fiuiiily  in  the 
choir:  Heroan  and  his  sons  represented  the  Ko- 
hathites,  Asaph  the  Gershonitea,  and  Ethan  (or 
Jeduthun)  the  Merarites  (1  Chr.  xv.  17,  xxiii.  6, 
XXV.  1-^).  Of  the  38,000  who  composed  the  tribe 
in  the  reign  of  David,  4,000  are  said  to  have  been 
appointed  to  piaise  Jehovah  with  the  instruments 
which  David  made  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  5)  and  for  which 
he  taught  them  a  special  chant  This  chant  for 
ages  afterwards  was  known  by  his  name,  and  was 
sung  by  the  Levites  before  the  army  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  on  laying  the  foundation  of  the  second 
Temple  (comp.  1  Chr.  xvi.  34,  41;  2  Chr.  rii.  6, 
XX.  21;  £zr.  iiL  10,  11);  and  again  by  the  Mac- 
cabaean  army  after  their  great  victory  over  Goigias 
(1  Mace.  iv.  24).  Over  this  great  body  of  musi- 
cians presided  the  sons  of  Asaph,  Heman,  and 
Jeduthun,  twenty-four  in  number,  as  heads  of  the 
twenty-four  courses  of  twelve  into  which  the  skilled 
minstrels  were  divided.     These  skilled  or  cunning 

(Y^'O,  1  Chr.  XXV.  6,  7)  men  were  288  in  num- 
ber, and  under  them  appear  to  have  been  th&scholars 

(TOyCl  1  Chr.  XXV.  8),  whom,  perhaps,  they 
trained*,  and  who  made  up  the  fiill  number  of 
4,000.  Supposing  4,000  to  be  merely  a  round 
number,  each  course  would  consist  of  a  full  band 
of  166  musicians  presided  over  by  a  body  of  twelve 
skilled  players,  with  one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  He- 
man,  or  Jeduthun  as  conductor.  Asaph  himself 
appears  to  have  pUyed  on  the  cymbals  (1  Chr.  xvi. 
5),  and  this  was  the  case  with  the  other  leaders 
(1  Chr.  XV.  19),  perhaps  to  mark  the  time  more 
distinctly,  while  the  rest  of  the  band  pkyed  on 
isalteries  and  hnrps.  The  singers  were  distinct 
irom  both,  as  is  evident  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  25,  "the 
singers  went  before,  the  players  on  instruments 
followed  after,  in  the  midst  of  the  damsels  playing 
with  timbrels;"  unless  the  nnger$  in  this  case 
were  the  cymbal-players,  like  Heman,  Asaph,  and 
Ethan,  who,  in  1  Chr.  xv.  19,  are  called  ^  singers," 
ind  perhaps  while  giving  the  time  with  their  cym- 
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bdi  led  the  choir  with  their  voices.  Tbe«pky«i 
on  instruments"  (0^3^  n6ghAm\  as  the  wetd 
denotes,  were  the  performers  upon  stringed  instru- 
ments, Uke  the  pMltery  and  harp,  who  bare  been 
alluded    to.      llie    ^pbyers    on    instruments^ 

(D^bVn,  chNStim),  in  Pa.  IxxxviL  7,  were  dit&r- 
ent  from  these  last,  and  were  properiy  pipers  or 
performers  on  perforated  wind-instruments  (see  1 
K.  i.  40).  '« The  damsels  playing  with  timbids  '* 
(oomp.  1  Chr.  xiii.  8)  seem  to  indicate  that  women 
took  part  in  the  temple  choir,  and  among  the 
family  of  Heman  are  specially  mentioned  three 
daughters,  who,  with  his  fourteen  sons,  were  all 
"  under  the  hands  of  their  father  for  soog  in  the 
house  of  Jehovah  "  (1  Chr.  xxv.  5,  6).  Bcskka, 
with  those  of  the  Captivity  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  were  ^200  singing  men  and  $mgwg 
wwntn  "  (Ezr.  ii.  66).  Baiienora  addf  thai  diil- 
dren  also  were  included. 

The  trumpets,  which  are  mentioned  among  the 
instruments  played  before  the  ark  (I  Chr.  xiii  8), 
appear  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  priests  alone 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24,  xri.  6).  As  they  were  also  used  in 
royal  prockmations  (2  K.  xi.  14),  they  were  prob- 
ably intended  to  set  forth  by  way  of  sj-mbol  the 
royalty  of  Jehovah,  the  theocratic  king  of  hia 
people,  as  well  as  to  sound  the  aUnn  against  his 
enemies  (2  Chr.  xiii.  12).  A  hundred  and  tvrenty 
priests  blew  the  trumpets  in  harmony  with  the 
choir  of  Levites  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple  (2  Chr.  v.  12,  13,  viL  6),  as  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  worship  under  Hecekiah,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  we  find  an  indication  of  one  of  the 
uses  of  the  temple  music.  "  And  Hezckiah  com- 
manded to  ofStt  the  bumt-oifering  upon  the  altar. 
And  when  the  bumt-olfering  bc^an,  the  song  of 
Jehovah  began  also,  with  the  trumpets  and  with 
the  instruments  of  David  king  of  IsneL  And  all 
the  congregation  worshipped,  and  the  singen  sang, 
and  the  trumpeters  sounded;  all  until  Uie  bnmt- 
ofi^ring  was  finished  "  (2  Chr.  xxix.  27,  28).  llie 
altar  vras  the  toble  of  Jehovah  (Mai.  i.  7),  and  the 
sacrifices  were  hu  feasts  (Ex.  xxiii.  18),  so  the 
solemn  music  of  the  Lerites  corresponded  to  the 
mek>dy  by  which  the  banquets  of  earthly  monarefas 
were  accompanied.  The  Temple  was  hb  pabee, 
and  as  the  Lerite  sentries  watched  the  gates  by 
night  they  chanted  the  songs  of  Zion ;  one  of  these 
it  has  been  conjectured  with  probability  is  Ps. 
cxxxiv. 

The  rehitive  numbers  of  the  instruments  in  the 
temple  band  hare  been  determined  in  the  traditions 
of  Jewish  writers.  Of  psalteries  there  were  to  be 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  six;  of  flutes  not 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  twelve;  of  trumpets 
not  less  than  two  but  as  many  as  were  wiahed ;  of 
harps  or  citheins  not  less  than  nine  but  aa  many  as 
were  wished ;  while  of  cymbals  there  was  only  one 
pair  (Forkd,  AUg,  Ge$ck.  der  Musik,  e.  iii.  §  28). 
The  enormous  number  of  instruments  and  dresses 
for  the  Levites  provided  during  the  magnificent 
reign  of  Solomon  would  seem,  if  Josephus  be  cor- 
rect {Ant.  viii.  3,  §  8),  to  hare  been  intended  for  at 
time.  A  thousand  dremcs  for  the  high-priest,  linen 
garments  and  girdles  of  purple  for  the  prieats 
10,000;  trumpeU  200,000;  psalteries  and  harps  of 
electrum  40,000;  all  these  were  stored  up  in  the 
temple  treasury.  The  costume  of  the  Lerite  sinft- 
ers  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  waa  of  fioi 
linen  (2  Chr.  t.  12). 
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In  Um  private  as  well  at  in  the  rellgiotu  life  of  the 
Uefarewt  mume  liekl  a  prominent  place.  The  kings 
had  their  eourt  musicians  (Eod.  ii.  8)  who  bewailed 
their  death  (2  Chr.  xxxr.  25  )|  and  in  the  luxurious 
tBMS  of  the  later  monaith j  tlie  efleminate  gallants 
of  IstmI,  reeking  with  perftunes  and  stretched  upon 
their  couches  of  i^xxy,  were  wont  at  their  banquets 
to  accompany  the  song  with  the  tinkling  of  the 
poltecy  or  guitar  (Am.  vi.  -^-B),  and  amused  them- 
selves  with  devising  musical  instruments  while  their 
nstfcm  was  perishing,  as  Nero  fiddled  when  Rome 
was  in  flames.  Iniah  denounces  a  woe  against 
those  who  sat  till  the  morning  twilight  over  their 
wfaie,  to  the  sound  of  **  the  harp  and  the  viol,  the 
tabretand  pipe'*  (Is.  v.  11,  12).  But  while  music 
was  thus  made  to  minister  to  debauchery  and  ex- 
cesi,  it  was  the  legitimate  expression  of  mirth  and 
giadoess,  and  the  indication  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. It  was  only  when  a  corse  aaa  upon  the 
land  that  the  prophet  could  say,  **  the  mirth  of 
tabrets  ceaaet^,  the  noise  of  them  that  r^ice  end- 
eth,  the  Joy  of  the  harp  ceaseth,  they  shall  not 
drink  wine  with  a  song  "  (Is.  xxiv.  8,  9).  In  the 
sadness  of  captivity  the  harps  hung  upon  the  wil- 
lows of  Babylon,  and  the  roioes  of  the  singers  re- 
fitsed  to  sing  the  songs  of  Jehovah  at  their  foreign 
captors*  bidding  (Ps.  cxxxviL).  The  bridal  proces- 
Mos  as  they  passed  through  the  streets  were  ac- 
eompanied  with  music  and  song  (Jer.  viL  34),  and 
these  eeased  only  when  the  land  was  desobtte  (Ec. 
xxTi.  19).  The  high  value  attached  to  music  at 
banquets  is  indicated  in  the  description  given  in 
Eodns.  xxxiL  of  the  duties  of  the  master  of  a  feast. 
**  Poor  not  oat  words  where  there  is  a  musician, 
snd  show  not  forth  wisdom  out  of  time.  A  con- 
cert of  music  in  a  banquet  of  wine  is  as  a  signet 
of  carbonde  set  in  gold.  As  a  signet  of  an  em- 
erakl  set  in  a  work  of  gold,  so  is  the  melody  of 
masie  with  pleasant  wine."  And  again,  the  mem- 
ory of  the  good  king  Josiah  was  **  as  music  at  a 
banquet  of  wine  **  (Ecelus.  xlix.  1 ).  The  music 
of  tbe  banquets  was  accompanied  with  songs  and 
dandng  (Lnke  xv.  25).«  The  triumphal  proces- 
BOOS  which  celebrated  a  victory  were  enlivened  by 
Bunstreb  and  singers  (Ex.  xv.  1,  20;  Judg.  v.  1, 
xLa4;  1  Sam.  xviiL  6,  xxL  11;  2  Chr,  xx.  28; 
Jad.  XV.  12,  13),  and  on  extraordinary  occasions 
they  even  aooompanied  armies  to  battle.  Thus  the 
Levites  sang  the  chant  of  David  before  the  army  of 
Jchosbaphat  at  he  went  forth  against  the  hosts  of 
Ammon,  and  Moab,  and  ML  Seir  (2  Chr.  xx.  19, 
21);  and  the  victory  of  Abyah  over  Jeroboam  is 
stinted  to  the  encouragement  given  to  Judah 
by  tbe  priests  sounding  their  trumpets  before  the 
aric  (2  Chr.  xiu.  12,  U).  It  is  clear  from  the  nar 
rative  of  Elisha  and  the  minstrel  who  by  his  play- 
hig  calmed  the  prophet's  sphrit  till  the  hand  of  Je- 
hovah iras  upon  him,  that  among  the  camp  follow- 
ca  of  Jehoshaphat's  army  on  thtA  occasion  there 
were  to  be  reckoned  musicians  who  were  probably 
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Twites  (2  K.  UL  15).  Besides  songs  of  triumph 
there  were  also  religious  songs  (Is.  xxx.  29;  Am. 
v.  23;  Jam.  v.  13),  «* songs  of  the  temple"  (Am. 
viii.  3),  and  songs  which  were  simg  in  idolatrous 
worship  (Ex.  xxxii.  18).^  Love  songs  are  alluded 
to  In  Ps.  xlv.  title,  and  Is.  v.  1.  There  were  also 
tbe  doleful  songs  of  the  ffaneral  procession,  and  the 
wailing  chant  of  the  moumen  who  went  about  tbe 
streets,  the  professional  **  keening "  of  those  who 
were  skillful  in  lamentation  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25;  Eccl. 
xiL  5;  Jer.  ix.  17-20;  Am.  v.  16).  Lightfoot 
{ffor.  Heb,  on  Matt.  ix.  23)  quotes  from  the  Tal- 
mudists  (CAc^u^A.  cap.  4,  hal.  6),  to  the  effect  that 
e^'ery  Israelite  on  the  death  of  his  wife  *<  will  afford 
her  not  less  than  two  pipers  and  one  woman  to 
make  lamentation."  The  grape  gatherers  sang  as 
they  gathered  in  the  vintage,  and  the  wine-presses 
were  trodden  with  the  shout  of  a  song  (Is.  xvi.  10; 
Jer.  xlviiL  33);  the  women  sang  as  they  toiled  at 
the  mill,  and  on  every  occasion  the  land  of  the  He- 
brews during  their  national  prosperity  was  a  land 
of  music  and  melody.  There  is  one  class  of  musi- 
cians to  which  allusion  is  casually  made  (Ecelus. 
ix.  4),  and  who  were  probably  foreigners,  the  har- 
lots who  frequented  the  streets  of  great  cities,  and 
attracted  notice  by  singing  and  playing  the  guitar 
(Is.  xxiiL  15,  16). 

There  are  two  aspects  in  which  music  appears, 
and  about  which  little  satisfactory  can  be  said :  the 
mysterious  influence  which  it  had  in  driving  out 
the  evil  spurit  fh>m  Saul,  and  its  intimate  connec- 
tion with  prophecy  and  prophetical  inspiration. 
Miriam  (<the  propheteu"  exercised  her  prophet- 
ical functions  as  the  leader  of  the  chorus  of  women 
who  sang  the  song  of  triumph  over  the  Egyptians 
(Ex.  XV.  20).  The  company  of  prophets  whom 
Saul  met  coming  dovm  from  the  hill  of  God  had 
a  psaltery,  a  tabret,  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before  them, 
and  smitten  with  the  same  enthusiasm  he  ^'propk- 
etied  among  them  "  (1  Sam.  x.  5, 10).  The  priests 
of  Baal,  challenged  by  Elijah  at  Carmel,  cried  aloud, 
and  cut  themsdves  with  knives,  and  prcphtsied  till 
sunset  (1  K.  xviii.  29).  The  sons  of  Asaph,  He- 
man,  and  Jeduthun,  set  apart  by  David  fbr  the 
temple  choir,  were  to  ^prophe*y  with  harps,  with 
psalteries,  and  with  cymbals"  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1); 
Jeduthun  "prcpkesied  with  the  harp"  (1  Chr. 
xxv.  3),  and  in  2  Chr,  xxxv.  15  is  called  **  the 
king*s  seer,"  a  term  which  is  applied  to  Heman 
(1  Chr.  xxv.  5)  and  Asaph  (2  Chr.  xxix.  80)  as 
musicians,  as  weU  as  to  Gad  the  prophet  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  11;  1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  The  spirit  of  Jehovah 
came  upon  Jahaziel,  a  Lerite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph, 
in  the  reign  of  Jeboshaphat,  and  he  foretold  the 
success  of  the  royal  army  (2  Chr.  xx.  14).  From 
all  these  instances  it  is  evident  that  the  same  He- 
brew root  (S3^)  is  used  to  denote  the  inspiration 
under  which  the  prophets  spoke  and  the  minstrels 
sang:  Gesenius  assigns  the  latter  as  a  secondary 


a  At  the  royal  baoqnets  of  Babylon  were  sung 
hyaas  of  praise  Is  honor  of  the  gods  (Dan.  v.  4,  28), 
sod  perhaps  on  some  sneh  occasion  as  the  flsast  of  Bel- 
shMsar  the  Hebrew  captives  might  have  been  brought 
la  Id  dog  the  songs  of  their  naUve  land  (Ps.  cxxxvU.). 

^  The  OSS  of  mnsle  in  the  leUgioas  servicM  of  the 
Th«ape«t0  Is  deoerihed  by  Phik>  (De  Vita  conUmpt. 
p.  IOI,ed.  Praakof.).  At  a  certain  period  in  the  service 
sae  of  the  worshippers  rose  and  sang  a  song  of  praise 
to  Qol,  either  of  his  own  composition,  or  one  firom  the 
He  was  foUowad  by  others  in  a  regular 


order,  the  eongr^atlon  remaining  quiet  till  the  con- 
cluding prayer,  in  which  all  Joined.  After  a  simple 
meal,  the  whole  congregation  arose  and  finrmed  two 
oh<4rs,  one  of  men  and  one  of  woman,  with  the  most 
skillfhl  singer  of  each  fhr  leader;  and  in  this  way 
sang  hymns  to  Qod,  sometimes  with  the  fhU  chorus, 
and  sometimes  with  each  choir  alternately.  In  con- 
clusion, both  men  and  women  joined  in  a  single  ohoir, 
in  imitation  of  that  on  the  shores  of  'he  Bed  Ssa, 
which  was  led  by  Moses  and  Miriam. 
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DOMiiiDg.  In  the  CMe  of  Eliaha,  the  minstrel  and 
the  prophet  are  diatinct  personages,  but  it  is  not 
till  the  minstrel  has  plajed  that  the  hand  of  Jeho- 
vah conies  upon  the  prophet  (2  K.  iii.  15).  This 
influence  of  music  has  b^  ezphuned  as  follows  bj 
a  learned  divine  of  the  Platonist  school:  **  These 
divine  enthusiasts  were  commonly  wont  to  compose 
their  songs  and  hymns  at  the  soundhig  of  some 
one  musical  instrument  or  other,  as  we  find  it 
often  suggested  in  the  Psalms.  So  Plutarch  .... 
describes  the  dictate  of  the  orade  antiently  .... 
*how  that  it  was  uttered  In  verse,  in  pomp  of 
words,  similitudes,  and  metaphors,  at  the  sound  of 
a  pipe.'  Thus  we  have  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jedu- 
thun  set  forth  in  this  prophetical  preparation,  1 

Chr.  XXV.  1 Thus  R,  Sal.  expounds  the  place 

....  *  when  they  pUyed  upon  their  musical  in- 
struments they  prophesied  after  the  manner  of 

Elisha* And  this  sense  of  this  place,  I  think, 

is  much  more  genuine  than  that  which  a  late  au- 
thor of  our  own  would  iasten  upon  it,  namely,  that 
this  prophesying  was  nothing  but  the  singing  of 
psahns.  For  it  is  manifest  that  these  propels 
were  not  mere  singers  but  composers,  and  such  as 
were  truly  called  prophets  or  enthusiasts"  (Smith, 
Stka  DUcourset,  vi.  o.  7,  pp.  238,  239,  ed.  1660). 
All  that  can  be  safely  concluded  is  that  m  their 
extttnal  manifestations  the  ^fect  of  music  in  ex- 
citing the  emotions  of  the  sensitive  Hebrews,  the 
frenzy  of  Saul's  madness  (1  Sam.  xnii.  10),  and 
the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  prophets,  whether 
of  Baal  or  Jehovah,  were  so  nearly  alike  as  to  be 
described  by  the  same  word.  The  case  of  Saul  is 
more  difficult  still.  We  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
secret  of  his  dark  malady.  Two  turning  points  in 
his  history  are  the  two  interviews  with  Samuel,  the 
first  and  the  last,  if  we  except  that  dread  encounter 
which  the  despairing  monareh  challenged  before  the 
fiital  day  of  Gilboa.  On  the  first  of  these,  Samuel 
foretold  his  meeting  with  the  company  of  prophet* 
with  their  minstrelsy,  the  external  means  by  which 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovs^  should  come  upon  him,  and 
he  should  be  changed  into  another  man  (1  Sam.  x. 
5).  The  last  occasion  of  their  meeting  was  the 
disobedience  of  Saul  in  sparing  the  Anialekites,  for 
which  he  was  rejected  from  being  king  ( I  Sam.  xv. 
26).  Immediately  after  this  we  are  told  the  Spirit 
of  Jehovah  departed  from  Saul,  and  an  **  evil  spirit 
from  Jehovah  troubled  him"  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14); 
and  his  attendants,  who  had  perhaps  witnessed  the 
strange  transformation  wrought  upon  him  by  the 
music  of  the  prophets,  suggested  that  the  same 
means  should  be  employed  for  his  restoration. 
"  Let  our  lord  now  command  thy  servants  before 
thee,  to  seek  out  a  man,  a  cunning  player  on  an 
harp:  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  evil  spuit 
from  God  is  upon  thee,  that  he  shall  play  with  his 

hand,  and  thou  shalt  he  well And  it  came  to 

pass  when  the  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that 
David  took  an  harp  and  played  with  his  hand.  So 
Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit 
departed  from  him  "  (1  Sara.  xvi.  16,  23).  But  on 
two  occasions,  when  anger  and  jealousy  supervened, 
the  remedy  which  had  soothed  the  frenzy  of  insanity 
had  kist  its  charm  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10, 11 ;  xix.  9, 10). 
It  seems  therefore  that  the  passage  of  Seneca,  whidi 
has  often  been  quoted  in  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, *^  Pythagoras  perturbationes  lyra  oompo- 
iiebat"  (De  /ra^  iii.  9),  is  scarcely  applicable,  and 
we  must  be  content  to  leave  the  narrative  as  it 

W.  A.  W. 


MUSICAL  IKSTBUMENTS 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTa  In  addi- 
tion to  the  instruments  of  music  which  have  been 
represented  in  our  version  by  some  modem  woid, 
and  are  treated  under  their  respective  titles,  there 
are  other  terms  which  are  vaguely  or  geDenlly 
rendered.     These  are — 

1.  ^^r.l!*  dackdvArtj  Chald.,  rendered  **  instru- 
ments of 'musick  '*  in  Dan.  vi.  18.  The  maigio 
gives  *»or  tabltj  perhaps  lit.  ctmcubines.*"  The 
last  mentioned  rendering  is  that  approved  by  Geaft- 
nius,  and  seems  most  probable.  The  txanalalian, 
'*  instruments  of  musick,"  seems  to  ha\-e  origituUed 
with  the  Jewish  commentators,  R.  Nathan,  R. 
Levi,  and  Aben  Ezra,  among  others,  who  represent 
the  word  by  the  Hebrew  neginoth^  that  is,  stringed 
instruments  which  were  played  by  being  struck 
with  the  band  or  the  plectrum. 

2.  D^S^t  minnimy  rendered  with  great  piob* 
bility  **  stringed-histruments  *'  in  Ps.  cL  4.  It 
appears  to  be  a  general  term,  but  beyond  this 
nothing  is  known  of  it;  and  the  word  is  chiefly 
interesting  from  its  occurrence  in  a  difficult  pas- 
sage in  Ps.  xlv.  8,  which  stands  m  the  A.  V.  ^out 

of  the  ivory  palaces  whet-eby  02D,  mimii)  they 
have  made  thee  glad^**  h  rendering  which  is  neither 
intelligible  nor  supported  by  the  Hebrew  idioin. 
Gesenius  and  most  of  the  modems  foibw  Sebastian 
Schmid  in  tianslating,  '-^  out  of  the  ixorj  palace* 
the  stringed-instruments  make  thee  gkd." 

3.  "'Wy,  ^dsSTf  "an  instrument  of  ten  strings,* 

Ps.  Xvii.  3.  The  ftill  phrase  is  "YWf  b;^3,  ne^t* 
'^ii>,  "  a  ten-stringed  psaltery,"  as  in  Ps.'  xxxiii. 
2,  ciJiv.  9;  and  the  true  rendering  of  the  first- 
mentioned  passage  would  be  "  upon  an  instmmeat 
of  ten  strings,  even  upon  the  psaltery."  [Psal- 
tery.] 

4.  n^t^,  shidddhy  is  found  only  in  one  very 
obscure  passage,  Ecd.  ii.  8,  "  I  gat  me  men-singen 
and  women-singers,  and  the  delights  <^  the  son^  of 
men,  mwical  itutrumenUy  and  that  of  all  torts** 

ihyiW')  TTTtt?,  thidddh  veshidddih).  The  wonb 
thus  rendered  have  received  a  great  variety  of 
meanings.  Tliey  are  translated  "drinking- vessels** 
by  Aquila  and  the  Vulgate;  "cup-bearers  "  by  the 
LXX.,  Peshito-Syriac,  Jerome,  and  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion ;  "baths'*  by  the  Chaldee;  and  "musical 
instruments  "  by  Da  v.  'Kimchi,  folbwed  by  Luther 
and  the  A.  Y.,  as  well  as  by  many  commentators. 
By  others  they  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  womer 
of  the  royal  harem.  But  the  most  probabk  inter- 
pretation to  be  put  upon  them  is  that  suggested 

by  tlie  usage  of  the  Tahuud,  where  TVVW^  akiddk^ 
denotes  a  "palanquin**  or  "litter"  for  women. 
The  whole  question  is  discussed  iu  Gesenius* 
rAesatmis,  p.  1366. 

5.  D^'tZ^b^,  th&Uthtm,  rendered  "  instruments 
of  musick  '*  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  and 
in  the  margin  "  three-stringed  instmments,**  from 
the  root  Mloih,  "  three."  Roediger  (Gesen.  Tktfs, 
p.  1429)  translates  "triangles,**  which  are  said  to 
have  been  invented  in  Syria,  from  the  same  root 
We  have  no  means  of  deciding  which  is  the  more 
correct.  The  LXX.  and  Syriac  give  "  cymbals," 
and  the  Vulgate  "sistra;  '*  while  others  render  it 
"  noble  songs  "  (comp.  Prov.  xxii.  20). 

W,  A.  W. 
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MUSTARD  (airvan:  tinapU)  ocean  in  HaU. 
dU.  31;  Mark  iv.  31;  Luke  xiii.  19,  in  which'po*- 
ngn  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared  to  a 
pain  of  mu^ud-Beed  which  a  man  took  and 
lOved  in  hit  garden ;  and  in  Matt.  xvil.  20,  Luke 
iriL  6,  where  our  Lord  sayt  to  his  Apostles,  *'  if 
je  had  fiuth  at  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  might 
ttj  to  this  mountain,  remove  hence  to  yonder 
place." 

The  subject  of  the  mustard-tiee  of  Scripture  has 
of  kite  years  been  a  matter  of  considerable  contro- 
versy, the  common  mustard-phnt  being  supposed 
onable  to  fulfill  the  demands  of  the  Biblical  allu- 
wm.  In  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Koyle,  read 
before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  published  in 
No.  XT.  of  their  Journal  (1844),  entitied,  »  On  the 
IdentiAcation  of  the  Mustard-tree  of  Scripture,** 
the  author  concludes  that  the  Saleadora  pergien  is 
the  tree  in  question.  He  supposes  the  Snlvadora 
p€ruca  to  be  the  same  as  the  tree  called  Khardal 
(the  Aimbic  for  mustard),  seeds  of  which  are  em- 
ployed throughout  Syria  as  a  substitute  for  mus- 
tard, of  which  they  have  the  taste  and  properties. 
Thn  tree,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Ameuny,  a  Syrian,  quoted  by  l>r.  Koyle,  is  found 
ill  aloi^^  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  near  the  lake 
of  Hberias,  and  near  Damascus,  and  is  said  to  be 
fenersUy  recognized  in  Syria  as  the  mustard-tree 
of  Scripture.  It  appears  that  Captains  Irby  and 
MingHi.  who  had  observed  this  tree  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  were  struck  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
the  mustard -tree  of  the  parable.  As  these  trarel- 
len  were  advancing  towards  Kerek  from  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  after  leaving  its 
borders  thej  entered  a  wooded  country  with  high 
rashes  and  marshes.  '*  Occasionally,'*  they  say, 
'^mt  met  with  specimens  of  trees,  etc.,  such  as 
OQoe  of  our  party  had  seen  before.  .  .  .  Amongst 
the  trees  which  we  knew,  were  various  species  of 
Aeada,  and  in  some  instances  we  met  with  the 
dwarf  Mimosa.  .  .  .  There  was  one  curious  tree 
which  we  observed  in  great  numbers,  and  which 
bore  a  fruit  in  bunches,  resembling  in  appearance 
the  corrant,  with  the  color  of  the  plum ;  it  has  a 
pleaaaut,  though  strong  aromatic  taste,  resembling 
moatard,  and  if  taken  in  any  quantity,  produces  a 
nmilar  irritability  in  the  nose  and  eyes.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree  have  the  same  pungent  flavor  as 
the  fruit,  though  not  so  strong.  We  think  it 
probable  that  this  is  the  tree  our  Saviour  alluded 
to  in  the  parable  of  the  mustard-seed,  and  not  the 
mostard-plant  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  north  " 
(True  May  8).  Dr.  Royle  thus  sums  up  his 
ligaments  in  lavor  of  the  Salvadora  penuxi  repre- 
senting the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture:  »*The  S. 
pertica  appears  better  calculated  than  any  other 
tree  that  has  yet  been  adduced  to  answer  to  every 
thing  that  is  required,  especially  if  we  take  into 
aoeoont  its  name  and  the  opinions  held  respecting 
it  in  Syria.  We  have  in  it  a  small  seed,  which 
sown  ui  cultivated  ground  grows  up  and  abounds 
in  foliage.  This  being  pungent,  may  like  the 
leeds  have  been  used  as  a  condiment,  as  mustard- 
snd-cress  is  with  us.  The  nature  of  the  pkint  is 
to  become  arboreous,  and  thus  it  will  form  a  large 
Anb  or  a  tree,  twenty-five  feet  high,  under  which 
a  honeman  may  stand  when  the  soil  and  climate 
SR  bvorable;  it  produces  numerous  branches  and 
kaves,  under  which  birds  may  and  do  take  shelter, 
IS  wen  as  bniU  their  nests;  it  has  a  name  in  Syria 
which  may  be  considered  as  traditional  from  the 
Mrtiest  times,  of  which  the  Greek  is  a  correct 
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translation;  its  seeds  are  used  for  the  same  pur* 
poses  as  mustard;  and  in  a  country  where  trees 
are  not  plentiful,  that  is,  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  this  tree  is  said  to  abound,  that  is  in  the 
very  locality  where  the  parable  ww  spoken " 
{Treatise  on  the  Mtutard-tree^  etc.,  p.  24). 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  adduced  by 
Dr.  Royle  in  support  of  his  argument,  we  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  believe  that  the  subject  of  the 
mustard-tree  of  Scripture  is  thus  finally  settled. 
But,  before  the  claims  of  the  Salvadora  peraiea 
are  discussed,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  whether 
some  mustard-pUnt  (Sinapis)  may  not  after  all 
be  the  niustard-tree  of  the  parable:  at  any  rate 
this  opinion  has  been  held  by  many  writera,  who 
appear  never  to  have  entertained  any  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  Hiller,  Olsius,  Rosenmiiller,  who  all 
studied  the  botany  of  the  Bible,  and  older  writers, 
such  as  Erasmus,  Zegerus,  Grotius,  are  content  to 
believe  that  some  common  mustard-plant  is  the 


Salvadora  Persloa. 

plant  of  the  parable;  and  more  recently  Mr.  Lam- 
bert in  his  '*  Note  on  the  Mustard- plant  of  Scrip- 
ture" (see  Linnenn  Trans,  vol.  xvii.  p.  449),  has 
argued  in  behalf  of  the  Sinapis  nigra. 

The  objection  commonly  made  against  any  Sinor- 
pis  being  the  plant  of  the  parable  is,  that  the 
seed  grew  into  *<  a  tree  "  (3^v9pov),  or  as  St.  Luke 
has  it,  *'a  great  tree"  {'^ivipop  firya),  in  the 
branches  of  which  the  fowls  of  the  air  are  said  to 
come  and  lodge.  Now  in  answer  to  the  above 
objection  it  is  urged  with  great  truth,  that  the 
expresaon  is  figurative  and  oriental,  and  that  in  a 
proverbial  simile  no  literal  accuracy  is  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  it  is  an  error,  for  which  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  not  accountable,  to  assert,  as  Dr.  Royle 
and  some  others  have  done,  that  the  passage  im- 
plies that  birds  '^ built  their  nests*'  in  the  tree,  the 
Greek  word  Karcuriaipita  has  no  such  meaning,  the 
word  merely  means  "  to  settle  or  rest  upon  "  any 
thing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time;  the  birds  came, 
^^insidendi  et  versandi  causa**  as  Hiller  (Hiero-^ 
phyt,  ii.  63)  explains  the  phrase:  nor  is  there  any 
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Mcauon  to  suppote  thai  the  expression  **  fowh  of 
the  air  **  deuotes  any  other  than  the  smaller  inse*- 
$orial  kindSf  linnets,  finchesi  etc,  and  not  the 
**  aquatic  fowls  bj  the  lake  side,  or  partridges  and 
pigeons  hov^ng  over  the  rich  plain  of  Gennesa- 
rcth,"  which  Prof.  Stanley  (5.  ^  P.  p.  427)  recog- 
nizes as  ^*  the  birds  that  came  and  devoured  the 
seed  by  the  way-side  "  —  for  the  laiger  birds  are 
wild  and  avoid  the  way-side — or  as  those  **  which 
took  refuge  in  the  spreading  branches  of  the  mus- 
tard-tree." Miller's  explanation  is  probably  the 
correct  one;  that  the  birds  came  and  settled  on  the 
mustard-plant  for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  of  which 
they  are  very  fond.  Again,  whatever  the  vipmti 
may  be,  it  is  expressly  said  to  be  an  herb,  or  more 
properly  "a  garden  herb"  (xc(x<^<'^>  *^)'  ^^ 
to  the  plant  being  called  a  '*  tree "  or  a  **  great 
tree,"  the  expression  is  not  only  an  oriental  one, 
but  it  is  clearly  spoken  with  reference  to  some  other 
thing;  the  vivmn  with  respect  to  the  other  hei-b» 
of  the  garden  may,  considering  the  size  to  which 
.  it  grows,  justly  be  called  "  a  great  tree,^^  though 


BlnaplB  Nigra. 

of  course,  with  respect  to  trees  properly  so  named, 
it  could  not  be  called  one  at  all.  l*his,  or  a  some- 
what similar  explanation  is  given  by  Celsius  and 
Miller,  and  old  commentators  generally,  and  we 
conf^s  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  it  Irby  and  Mangles  mention  the 
large  size  which  the  mustard-plant  attains  in  Pales- 
tine. In  their  journey  from  Bysan  to  Adjeloun, 
in  the  Jordan  Valley,  they  crossed  a  small  plain 
very  thickly  covered  with  herbage,  particularly  the 
mustard-plant,  which  reached  as  high  as  their 
horses*  heads.  (Trav.  March  12.)  Dr.  Kitto  says 
this  plant   was   probably  the   ShiapU  oneniaiis 


a  Dr.  Hooker  has  read  the  proof-sheet  of  this  article, 
snd  returned  it  with  the  following  remarks  :  "  I  quite 
agree  with  all  you  say  about  Mustard.  My  best  in- 
fbnnants  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  Salvadora  persiea 
lither  being  the  mustard,  or  as  being  sulllciently  well 
inown  to  be  made  use  of  io  a  parable  at  all.    I  am 


MUBTABD 

inigra)f  which  Utains  nnder  a  &vQring  olimato  ■ 
statuM  which  it  will  not  reach  in  our  country. 
Dr.  Thomson  also  (The  Lrmd  and  the  Book,  p. 
4U)  says  he  has  seen  the  Wikl  Mustard  on  the 
rich  pkun  of  Akkar  as  tall  as  the  hone  aud 
the  rider.  Now,  it  is  clear  from  Scripture  that  the 
vireari  was  cultivated  in  our  Lord*s  time,  the  seed 
a  **man  took  and  sowed  in  his  fieM;"  St.  Luke 
says,  **  cast  into  his  garden : "  if  then,  the  wild 
plant  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akkar  grow*  as  high  as 
a  man  on  horseback,  it  might  attain  to  the  same 
or  a  greater  hei^t  when  in  a  cultivated  garden ; 
and  if,  as  I^y  Callcott  has  observed,  we  take  into 
account  the  very  low  plants  and  shrubs  upon  which 
birds  often  roost,  it  will  readily  be  seen  thai  some 
common  mustaid-phmt  is  able  to  fulfill  all  the 
Scriptural  demands.  As  to  the  story  of  the  Rabbi 
Simeon  Ben  Calaphtha  having  in  his  garden  a 
mustard-plant,  into  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
climb  as  men  climb  into  a  fig-tree,  it  can  only  be 
taken  for  what  Talmudical  statements  gencndly 
are  worth,  and  must  be  quite  insufficient  to  afibrd 
grounds  for  any  alignment.  But  it  may  be  asked 
Why  not  accept  the  exphmatiou  that  the  Stihn^ 
dora  pertica  is  the  tree  denoted  ?  —  a  tree  whidi 
will  literally  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  parable. 
Because,  we  ans«ier,  where  the  commonly  received 
opinion  can  be  shown  to  be  in  full  accordance  with 
the  Scriptural  allusions,  there  is  no  occaskm  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  it;  and  again,  because  at  present 
we  know  nothing  certain  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Salvadora  persiea  in  Palestine,  except  that  H 
occurs  in  the  small,  tropical,  low  x-alley  of  Engedi, 
near  the  Dead  Sea,  from  whence  Dr.  Hooker  saw 
specimens,  but  it  is  evidently  of  rare  occurrence. 
Mr.  Ameuny  says  he  had  seen  it  all  akmg  the 
banks  of  tlie  Jordan,  near  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and 
Damascus;  but  this  statement  is  certainly  eirone- 
ous.  We  know  from  Pliny,  Dioscorides,  and  other 
Greek  and  Koman  writers,  that  mustard-seeds  were 
much  valued,  and  were  used  as  a  condiment;  and 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  Jews  of  our  Lord*s 
time  were  in  the  habit  of  making  a  similar  use  of 
the  seeds  of  some  common  mustard  (Sinopit),  than 
that  they  used  to  plant  in  their  gardens  the  seed  of 
a  tree  which  certainly  cannot  fulfill  the  Scriptural 
demand  of  being  called  "  a  pot-herb." 

The  expression  "  which  is  indeed  the  leasi  of  aU 
seeds,"  is  in  all  probability  hyperbolical,  to  denote 
a  very  small  seed  indeed,  as  there  are  many  seeda 
which  are  smaller  than  mustard.  *^  Tlie  Lord,  in 
his  popular  teaching,"  sa}*s  Trench  (NoUs  on  Pat^ 
ables,  108),  **•  adhered  to  the  popular  language;  ** 
and  the  mustard-seed  was  used  proverbially  to  de- 
note anything  very  minute  (see  the  quotations  from 
the  Talmud  in  Buxtorf;  Lex,  TaJm,  p.  822:  also  the 
Koran,  8ur.  31). 

llie  parable  of  the  mustard-phmi  may  be  thus 
paraphrased  :  '^The  Gospd  dispensation  b  like 
a  grain  of  mustard  -seed  which  a  man  sowed  in  his 
garden,  which  indeed  is  one  of  the  least  of  aU 
seeds;  but  which,  when  it  springs  up,  becomes  a 
tall,  branched  pUnt,  on  the  branches  of  which  the 
birds  come  and  settle  seeking  their  food."  ^ 

W.  H. 

satisfied  that  it  is  a  very  rare  plant  in  Syria,  and  Is 
probably  confined  to  the  hot,  low,  sub-tropical  Bnaedi 
valley,  where  various  ottior  Indian  and  Arabian  ^ypss 
appear  at  the  Ultima  TkuU  of  their  northara  wan- 
derings. Of  the  muf  tard-plants  which  I  saw  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Jrrdaa,  one  wss  10  feet  high,  diawn 
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^  Hie  writer,  m  eroMing  the  Plain  of  Akka 
from  Birtpeh^  on  the  north  side,  to  Mount  Ormel, 
on  the  south,  met  with  »  field  —  a  little  forest  it 
might  almost  be  called — of  the  common  mustard- 
plant  of  the  country.  It  was  in  blossom  at  the 
time,  full  grown;  In  some  cases,  as  measured,  six, 
seven,  and  nine  feet  high,  with  a  stem  or  trunk 
more  than  an  inch  thick,  throwing  out  branches  on 
every  side.  It  might  well  be  called  a  tne,  and 
certainly,  in  comparison  with  iU  tiny  seed,  '^a 
great  tree.''  But  still  the  branches,  or  stems  of 
the  branches,  were  not  very  large,  and  to  the  eye 
did  not  appear  very  strong.  Can  the  birds,  I  said 
to  myself,  rest  upon  them  ?  Are  they  not  too  slii^ht 
and  flexible?  Will  they  not  bend  or  break  beneath 
the  superadded  weight?  At  that  very  instant,  as 
I  stood  and  revolv^  the  thought,  lo!  one  of  the 
Ibwk  of  heaven  stopped  in  its  flight  through  the 
air,  alighted  down  on  one  of  the  branches,  which 
hardly  moved  beneath  the  shock,  and  then  began, 
perched  there  before  my  eyes,  to  warble  forth  a 
strain  of  the  richest  music 

In  this  occurrence  every  condition  of  the  parable 
was  fuUy  met.  As  remarked  above,  the  Greek  ex- 
piessioa  does  not  say  that  the  birds  buikl  their  nests 
among  such  branches,  but  light  upon  them  or  make 
their  abode  among  them.  [Nbsts,  Amer.  ed.] 
This  plant  is  not  only  common  in  Palestine  in  a 
wild  state,  but  is  cultivated  in  gardens  (comp.  Matt 
ziiL  31 ).  This  dronmstanoe  ^ws  that  the  Khm^' 
dad  or  mustard-tree  of  the  Arabs  {Sadvadora  per- 
ska)  cannot  be  meant,  for  that  grows  wiM  only. 
Certain  birds  are  fond  of  the  seeds,  and  seek  them 
M  food.  The  associating  of  the  birds  and  this 
phut  as  in  the  parable  was  the  Doore  natural  on 
that  aooount.  Further,  see  Tristram,  NaL  HkL 
^tk€  Bible,  p.  472  t  H. 

MI7TH-LAB3£N.  "  To  the  chief  musician 
upon  Muth-Labben  "  OSb  rWQ  b^ :  Mp  r&v 
K^v^lvp  roa  vlov-  p*^  occulUfJUu)  is  the  title  of 
PisTix.,  which  has  given  rise  to  infinite  coigecture. 
Two  difliculties  in  connection  with  it  have  to  be 
lesolved :  first,  to  determine  the  true  reading  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  then  to  ascertain  its  meaning.  Neither 
of  these  points  has  been  satisfoetorily  explained. 
It  is  evident  that  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  must 
have  read  ilSoby  vj,  ♦*  concerning  the  mys- 
teries,*' and  so  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions. 
The  Targum,  Symmachus,«  and  Jerome,*  in  his 
translation  of  the  Hebrew,  adhered  to  the  received 
text,  while  Aquila,<^  retaining  the  consonants  as 
they  at  present  stand,  read  aUmutk  as  one  word, 

inrob?!  **  youth,"  which  would  be  the  reguhr 
form  of  the  abstract  noun,  though  it  does  not 
oocor  id  Biblical  Hebrew.      In  support  of  the 

reading  HI^D  v37  as  one  word,  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  28  of  Kennioott's  MSS.,  and  the  aaser- 
tioQ  of  Jarchi  that  he  had  seen  it  so  written,  as  in 
Ps-  xlriii.  14,  in  the  Great  Mamrah.  If  the  read- 
ing of  the  Vulgate  and  LXX.  be  correct  with  regard 
to  the  consonants,  the  words  might  be  pointed 
t)|ns,  n'lObj  bP»  »a/  'dldmSth,  "upon  Ala- 
moth,'*  as  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xlri.,  and  P^  is 
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20f^ 


op  aaoBf  bushes,  ete.,  and  not  thieksr  than  whlp- 
sorl.  I  was  UiML  it  wbs  a  weU4cDown  condiment,  and 
aaltlvaaed  hj  the  Arabs ;  tt  is  the  eommon  wild  Sin- 
OpuH^m.*' 


possibly  a  firagment  of  ITHp  ^J^b,  libnS  Korach^ 
"  for  the  sons  of  Koroh,"  which  appears  in  the 
same  title.  At  any  rate,  snch  a  residing  would 
have  the  merit  of  being  intelligible,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  most  expbmations  which  ha\-e 
been  given.  But  if  the  Masoretic  reading  be  the 
true  one,  it  is  hard  to  attach  any  meaning  to  it. 
Ilie  Tai^m  renders  the  title  of  the  Psalm,  —  "  on 
the  death  of  the  man  who  came  forth  firom  between 

(Y^l)  the  camps,"  alluding  to  Goliath,  the  Philis- 
tine champion  (D^S^^H  tt7^H<  ^  Sam.  xviL  4). 
That  Darid  composed  the  psalm  as  a  triumphal 
song  upon  the  slaughter  of  his  gigantio  adversary 
was  a  tradition  which  is  mentioned  by  Kimchi 
merely  as  an  on  <£L  Others  render  it  "  on  the 
death  of  the  son,"  and  apply  it  to  Absalom ;  but, 
as  Jarchi  remarks,  there  is  nothing  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  psalm  to  warrant  such  an  application. 
He  mentions  another  interpretation,  which  appears 
to  have  commended  itsdf  to  Grotius  and  Hengsten- 
beig,  by  which  Inbbtn  is  an  anagram  of  nab<tlj  and 
the  psalm  is  referred  to  the  deaUi  of  Nabal,  but  the 
Rabbinical  commentator  had  the  good  sense  to  re- 
ject it  as  witenable,  though  there  is  as  little  to  be 
said  in  &vor  of  his  own  view.  His  words  are  — 
"  but  I  say  that  tliis  song  is  of  the  Aiture  to  come, 
when  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Israel  shall  be 

made  white  (]Dbn**),  and  their  righteousness  be 
reveakxl  and  their  salvation  draw  nigh,  when  Esau 
and   his  seed  shall  be  bfotted  out."     He  takes 

rV>D?5  M  one  word,  signifying  "  youth,"  and 

]2lb  =  12bb»  »*  to  whiten."  Menahem,  a  com- 
mentator quoted  by  Jarchi,  interprets  the  title  as 
addressed  "  to  the  musician  upon  the  stringed  in- 
struments called   Alamoth,  to  instruct,"   taking 

15b  as  if  it  were  V^T}^  or  ]3n2b-  Donesh 
supposes  that  labben  was  the  name  of  a  man  who 
warred  with  David  in  those  days,  and  to  whom 
reference  is  made  as  «(the  wicked"  in  verw  5. 
Arama  (quoted  by  Dr.  Gill  in  his  ExpotUion)  iden- 
tifies him  with  Saul.  As  a  last-  resource  Kimchi 
suggests  that  the  title  was  intended  to  convey  in- 
structions to  the  Levite  minstrel  Ben,  whose  name 
occurs  in  1  Chr.  xv.  18,  among  the  temple  choir, 
and  whose  brethren  played  *'with  psalteries  on 
Alanioth."  There  is  reason,  however,  to  suspect 
that  the  reading  in  this  verse  is  corrupt,  as  the 
name  is  not  repeated  with  the  others  in  verse  20. 
There  still  remain  to  be  noticed  the  coi\jectures  of 
Delitzsch,  that  Muth-labben  denotes  the  tone  or 
melody  with  the  words  of  the  song  associated  with 
it,  of  others  that  it  was  a  musical  instrument,  and 
of  Hupfeld  that  it  was  the  commoicement  of  an 
old  song,  either  signifying  "  die  for  the  son,'*  or 
*'  death  to  the  son."  Hitzig  and  others  regard  it 
as  an  abbreviation  containing  a  refwoice  to  Ps. 
xlviii.  14.  I'he  difficulty  of  the  question  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  explanation  which  Gesenius 
himself  ( Thts.  p.  741,  a)  was  driven  to  adopt,  that 
the  title  of  the  psalm  signified  that  it  was  "  to  be 
chanted  by  boys  wth  vii^s'  voices." 

The  renderings  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  in- 
duced the  early  Christian  commentators  to  refa 


•  n«pi  tfoyirov  rov  viov.  ^  Sttper  morteJUk 

c  NcoM^nfTOc  rov  vtov. 
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the  fwalm  to  the  Hesdah.  Augtutiiie  undenttandi 
^  the  ion  "  OS  «*  the  onlj  begotten  ton  of  God.'* 
The  Serine  version  m  quoted  in  support  of  this  in- 
terpretation, but  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  in  that 
Tenion  are  generally  constructed  without  any  ref- 
erence to  the  Hebrew,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
appealed  to  as  an  authority. 

On  all  accounU  it  seems  extremely  probable  that 
the  title  in  its  present  form  is  only  a  fragment  of 
the  original,  which  may  have  been  in  Aill  what  has 
been  suggested  above.  But,  in  the  words  of  the 
Assembly's  Annotations,  **  when  all  hath  been  said 
that  can  be  said,  the  conclusion  must  be  the  same 
as  before;  that  these  titles  are  very  uncertain 
things,  if  not  altogether  unknown  in  these  days.** 

W.  A.  \V. 

•MUZZLE.    [Ox.] 

MYNDUS  (M^vhos),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Caria,  between  Miletus  and  Halicarnassus. 
The  convenience  of  its  position  in  regard  to  trade 
was  probably  the  reason  why  we  find  in  1  Hacc. 
zv.  23  that  it  was  the  residence  of  a  Jewish  popu- 
lation. Its  ships  were  well  known  in  very  early 
times  (Herod,  v.  33),  and  its  harbor  is  specially 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  658).  The  name  still 
lingers  in  the  modem  Maittacht^  though  the  re- 
mains of  tlie  city  are  probably  at  Gumishluy  where 
Admiral  Beaufort  found  an  ancient  pier  and  other 
ruins.  J.  S.  H. 

MY^A  (tA  Mipa  [ointments:  Yuig. Lystm]), 
an  important  town  in  Lycia,  and  interesting  to  us 
as  the  phice  where  St  Paul,  on  his  voyage  to  Rome 
(Acts  xxvii.  5),  was  remo\'ed  fix>m  the  Adram}ltian 
ship  which  had  brought  him  from  Cesarea,  and 
entered  the  Alexandrian -ship  in  which  he  i»-as 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta.  [Adramyttium.] 
The  travellers  had  availed  themselves  of  the  first  of 
theee  vessels  because  their  course  to  Italy  necessa- 
rily took  them  past  the  coasts  of  the  province  of 
Asia  (ver.  2),  expecting  in  some  harbor  on  these 
coasts  to  find  another  vessel  bound  to  the  west- 
ward.    This  expectation  was  Ailftlled  (ver.  6). 

It  might  be  asked  how  it  happened  that  an  Alex- 
andrian ship  bound  for  Italy  was  so  far  out  of  her 
course  as  to  be  at  Myra.  Iliis  question  is  easily 
answered  by  those  who  have  some  acquaintance 
with  the  navigation  of  the  I^^-ant.  Myra  is  nearly 
due  north  of  Alexandria,  the  harbors  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  numerous  and  good,  the  mountains 
high  and  easily  seen,  and  the  current  sets  along  the 
coast  to  the  westward  (Smith's  Voyafft  and  Sfiij}- 
vortck  of  St.  Paul).  Moreover,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  possibility  of  hmding  or  taking  in  passengers  or 
goods,  the  wind  was  blowing  about  this  time  con- 
tinuously and  violently  from  the  N.  W.,  and  the 
same  weather  which  impeded  the  Adramyttian 
ship  (ver.  4)  would  be  a  hindrance  to  the  Alexan- 
drian (see  ver.  7 ;  Life  and  Epistiei  of  SL  Paul, 
ch.  xxiii.). 

Some  unimportant  ^ISS.  having  Awrrpa  in  this 
passage,  Grotius  coi^ectiired  that  the  true  reading 
might  be  Alfivpa  (Bentleii  Optica  Saern^  ed.  A.  A. 
Ellis).  This  supposition,  though  ingenious,  is  quite 
unnecessary.  Both  limyra  and  Myra  were  well 
known  among  the  maritime  cities  of  Lycia.  The 
harbor  of  the  latter  was  strictly  Andriace,  distant 
torn  it  between  two  and  three  miles,  but  the  river 
vai  navigable  to  the  city  (Appian,  B.  C  iv.  82). 


«  Vromroot  ^"2^?  "to  drop" 

h  Plutarch,  however,  was  probably  In  error,  and 


MYRRH 

Myra  (called  Dembra  by  the  Greeks)  b  i 
able  still  for  its  remains  of  various  periods  of  his- 
tory. The  tombs,  enriched  with  omiment,  and 
many  of  them  having  inscriptions  in  the  ancient 
Lycian  character,  show  that  it  mutt  have  been 
wealthy  in  eariy  times.  Its  enormous  theatre  at- 
tests its  considerable  population  in  what  may  be 
called  its  Greek  age.  In  the  deep  gorf^  which 
leads  into  the  mountains  is  a  large  Byzantine 
church,  a  relic  of  the  Christianity  which  may  have 
begim  with  St.  Paul's  \-isit.  It  is  reasonable  to 
conjecture  that  this  may  huve  been  a  metropolitan 
church,  inasmuch  as  we  find  that  when  Lyda  was 
a  province,  in  the  Uter  Roman  empire,  Myra  was 
its  capital  (Hterocl.  p.  684).  In  later  timet  it  was 
curiously  called  the  port  of  the  Adriatic,  and  visited 
by  Anglo-Saxon  travellers  {EaHy  Ti'aveU  in  Pales- 
tine, pp.  33, 138).  Legend  says  that  St  Nicbohs, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  modem  Gredc  sailura,  was 
bom  at  Patara,  snd  buried  at  Myra,  and  his  sup- 
posed relics  were  taken  to  St.  Petersburg  by  a  Ru»- 
sian  frigate  during  the  Greek  revolution. 

llie  remains  of  Myra  have  had  the  advmnta<re  of 
very  Aill  description  by  the  folbwing  travellers: 
licake,  Beaufort,  Fellows,  Texier,  and  Spratt  and 
Forbes.  J.  S.  H. 

MYRRH,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew-  words  M6i'  and  LU, 

1.  M&r  ("^D  :  afi6ptfa,  ffrorr^,  fi&pnvoSf 
Kp6K0i'  myrrha,  myrrhinut,  mffrrha)  is  mentioned 
in  Ex.  XXX.  23,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
"  oil  of  holy  ointment;  *'  hi  Esth.  ii.  12,  as  one  of 
the  substances  used  in  the  purificatk>n  of  women ; 
in  Ps.  xlv.  8,  Prov.  vii.  17,  and  in  several  passages 
hi  Canticles,  as  a  perftime.  The  Greek  afi^po, 
occurs  in  Matt.  ii.  11  amongst  the  gifts  brought 
by  the  wise  men  to  the  infant  Jesus,  and  in  Mark 
XV.  23,  it  is  said  that  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  ** 
(oJyos  ia'fivoia'fi4yos)  was  oflTered  to,  but  refused 
by,  our  Lora  on  the  cross.  M}TTh  was  also  used 
for  embalming  (see  John  xix.  39,  and  Herod,  ii.  86). 
Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  substance  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  mdr 
(see  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  622);  and  much  doubt  has 
existed  as  to  the  countries  in  which  it  is  produced. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  (iO.  107), 
Dioscorides  (i.  77),  llieophrastus  (ix.  4,  §  1), 
Diodoms  Siculus  (ii.  49),  Strabo,  Pliny,  etc..  the 
tree  which  produces  m^rrh  grows  in  Arabia — Pliny 
(xii.  16)  says,  in  different  parts  of  Arabia,  and 
asserts  that  there  are  several  kinds  of  myrrh  both 
wild  and  cultivated :  it  is  probable  that  under  tiie 
name  of  myrrhn  he  is  describing  difierent  resinous 
productions.  Theophnistus,  who  is  generally  pretty 
accurate  in  his  observations,  remarks  (ix.  4,  §  1), 
that  m}Trh  is  produced  in  the  middle  of  Xrabia, 
around  Saba  and  Adramytta.  Some  ancient  wri- 
ters, as  l^pertius  (i.  2,  3)  and  Oppian  (UnlietU 
iii.  403),  speak  of  myrrh  as  found  hi  Syria  (see  also 
Belon.  Observ.  ii.  ch.  80);  others  cotgectnre  India 
and  iEthiopU;  Plutarch  (/».  et  Osir.  p.  883)  sMerts 
that  it  is  produced  in  I'^rypt,  and  te  there  called 
BnL  ««  The  fact,**  observes  Dr.  Royle  (s.  v.  M6r, 
Kitto's  CycL)y  **of  myrrh  being  called  bnl  among 
the  Egyptians  is  extremely  curious,  for  60/  b  the 
Sanscrit  bda,  the  name  for  myrrh  throughout 
India.'** 

It  would  appear  thai  the  ancients  generally  «f 


has  coDftmnded  the  Coptic  m/,  ^  myrrii,"  with  km 
"t  an  eye."  See  Jablonskl,  OpuK.  1.  49,  ed.  te  Water. 
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eoTRct  in  what  they  state  of  the  localities  where 
mjirb  b  produced,  for  Ehrenbei^  mid  Heroprich 
hm  prored  that  royirfa  is  found  in  Arabia  Felix, 
thus  oonfirming  the  statements  of  llieophrastus 
and  Plinj;  and  Mr.  Johnson  (TraveU  in  Abymniay 
I  249)  finind  mjrrfa  exuding  from  cnu:ks  in  the 
back  of  a  tree  in  Koran-hedtUaa  in  Adal,  and 
Fotakil  mentions  two  mjrrh-producing  trees, 
Amyru  Kataf  «ad  Amyri*  Knfal^  as  occurring 
near  Haes  in  Arsbia  Felix.  The  mjrrh-tree  which 
Ehrenberg  and  Hemprieh  found  in  the  borders  of 
•  Arabia  Felix,  and  that  which  Mr.  Johnson  saw  in 
AbTHinia,  are  beliered  to  be  identical;  the  tree  is 
the  Btd$nmodendroH  mtprrha^  "  a  low,  thorny, 
mgi^-looking  tree,  with  bright  trifoliate  leaves: " 
it  is  probably  the  Mvrr  of  Abu  U  Fadli,  of  which 
he  says  **  murr  is  the  Arabic  name  of  a  thorny  tree 
like  an  aeaeia,  fix>m  which  flows  a  white  Ikjuid, 
wbleli  thickens  and  becomes  a  gum." 
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T%8t  myrrii  has  been  kmg  exported  ftom  Aftiea 
we  learn  from  Arrian,  who  mentions  (riiipwa  as  one 
of  the  articles  of  export  from  the  ancient  district 
of  Barbaria :  the  Egyptians  perhape  obtained  thdr 
myrrh  from  the  oonntiy  of  the  Troglodytes  (Nubia), 
as  the  best  %Hki  myrrh-trees  are  said  by  Pliny 
(xiL  15)  to  come  from  that  district.  Pliny  sUtes 
also  that  **  the  Sab«i  even  ero«  the  sea  to  procure 
H  in  the  country  of  the  lYogfodyte.'*  From  what 
Athemeos  (xr.  689)  says,  It  would  appear  that 
nyrrfa  was  imported  into  Egypt,  and  that  the 
Greeks  leeeived  it  from  thence.  Diosoorides  de- 
scribes many  kinds  of  myrrh  under  various  names, 
for  which  see  SprengePs  AnnoUitum»^  i.  73,  Ac. 

The  BaUamodendron  tnyrrhn^  which  produces 
the  myrrh  of  eommeroe,  has  a  wood  and  bark  which 
emit  a  strong  odor;  the  gum  which  exudes  from 
the  bark  is  at  first  oily,  but  becomes  hard  by  ex- 
ooaore  to  the  air:  it  belongs  to  the  natural  older 
Tm-Mmtkaeea.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Us  tree  is  Mentical  with  the  Afurr  of  Abu'l  Fadli, 
tbe  a/t^^ra  of  the  Greek  writers,  the  *«  stiUata  cor- 
tlea  myrrha"  of  Ovid  and  tJie  Latin  writers,  and 
the  M^  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

The  Mwine  mingled  with  myrrh,**  which  the 
BooHB  fokUMni  pwssnted  to  oar  Lord  on  the  cross. 


was  given,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  com- 
mentators, in  order  to  render  him  less  sensitive  to 
pain;  but  there  are  diflerences  of  opinion  on  this 
sulyect,  for  which  see  Gall. 

2.  JM  (Db**:  ffroKTii}  $tacte)j  erroneously 
translated  "mjirh  "  in  the  A.  Y.  in  Gen.  xxxvii. 
25,  xliiL  11,  the  only  two  passages  where  the  word 
is  found,  is  generally  considered  to  denote  the  odor- 
ous resin  which  exudes  from  the  branches  of  the 
Cisiut  creticusj  known  by  the  name  of  ladanum 
or  labdanum.  It  is  clear  that  Idt  cannot  signify 
*(  myrrh,"  which  is  not  produced  in  Palestine,  yet 
the  Scriptmtd  passages  in  Genesis  speak  of  this  sub- 
stance as  being  exported  from  Gilead  into  £^pC 


CIstus  Creticus. 

Lrtdanttm  was  known  to  the  early  Greeks,  for 
Herodotus  (tii.  107,  112)  mentions  \4i^avoy,  or 
A^Savoi',  as  a  product  of  Arabia,  and  says  It  is 
found  "  stiokins;  like  gum  to  the  beards  of  he-goats, 
which  collect  it  from  the  wood ; "  similar  is  the 
testimony  of  Dioscorides  (i.  128),  who  says  that  the 
best  kind  Is  **  odorous,  in  color  inclining  to  greei^t 
easy  to  soflen,  fat,  free  from  particles  of  sand  and 
dirt;  such  is  that  kind  which  is  produced  in  Cyprus, 
but  that  of  Arabia  and  Libya  is  inferior  in  quality." 
Tliere  are  several  species  of  OVtu,  all  of  which  are 
believed  to  yield  the  gum  ladanum ;  but  the  species 
mentioned  by  IMoscorides  is  in  all  probability  iden- 
tical with  the  one  which  is  found  in  Palestine, 
nanoely,  the  Gstus  crettCHi  (Strand,  Flor,  PalcuL 

a  From  root  JSfiOf  **  to  cover ;  **  the  gum  oofeHm 
theplaat. 
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No.  289).  The  C.  ladani/erui^  %  native  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  produces  the  greatest  quantity  of  the 
bdanum;  it  has  a  white  flower,  while  that  of  the 
C.  creticus  is  roee-colored.  Toumefort  ( Voifagej 
i.  79)  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  mode 
in  which  Uie  gum  ladanum  is  gathered,  and  has 
figured  the  instrument  commonly  employed  by  the 
people  of  Candia  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  Idf^  the 
Arabic  Indnn^  the  Greek  A^Savov,  the  Latin  and 
English  lAdanttvi^  are  identical  (see  RoHenmiiller, 
Bib.  But.,  p.  168;  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  288).  Ladanum 
was  formerly  much  used  as  a  stimulant  in  medicine, 
and  is  now  of  repute  amongst  the  Turlcs  as  a  per- 
ftime. 

The  Cistus  belongs  to  the  Natural  order  Cista- 
cea^  the  Kock-rose  family.  W.  H. 

MYRTLE  (0111,'  hadas:  fivpatyri,  ipos'-^ 
myrtui,  myrtetum).  Iliere  is  no  doubt  that  the 
A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  for  all  the  old  versions  are  agreed  upon  the 
point,  and  the  identical  noun  occurs  in  Arabic  — 
in  the  dialect  of  Yemen,  S.  Arabia  —  as  the  name 
of  the  »» myrtle."  « 

Mention  of  the  myrtle  is  made  in  Neh.  viii.  15; 
Is.  zli.  19,  Iv.  13;  Zech.  i.  8,  10, 11.  When  the 
Feant  of  Tabernacles  was  celebrated  by  the  Jews  on 


Myrtus  oonuniinlB. 

the  return  from  Babylon,  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
were  ordered  to  *'  go  forth  unto  the  mount  and 
fetch  olive-branches,  and  pine-branches,  and  myrUe- 
branches,  and  to  make  booths.**  The  prophet 
Isaiah  foretells  the  coming  golden  age  of  Israel, 
when  the  Lord  shall  plant  in  the  wilderness  *<  the 
shittah-tree  and  the  myrtle-tree  and  the  oil-tree." 
The  modem  Jews  still  adorn  with  myrtle  the  booths 
and  sheds  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Myrtles 
(Afyrtus  communis)  will  grow  either  on  hills  or  in 
(-alleys,  but  it  is  in  the  latter  locality  where  they 


«  The  derivatioD  of  this  word  Is  miosrtain ;  bat  see 
Jhe  Ilftbrew  Lexicons. 

h  Th«  LXX.  reading  D^^inn,  InstMd  of  CTOin. 
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attain  to  their  greatest  perfection.  Vormetly,  m 
we  learn  from  Nebemiah  (viii.  15),  myrtles  grew 
on  the  hills  about  Jerusalem.  *«  On  Olivet,"  aaya 
Prof.  Stanley,  »« nothing  is  now  to  be  seen  bat  the 
olive  and  the  fig  tree: "  on  some  of  the  hills,  how- 
ever, near  Jerunlem,  Hassdqtiist  ( Trav.  127,  Land. 
1766)  observed  the  myrtle.  Dr.  Hooker  says  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  Samaria  and  Galilee.  Irby  and 
Mangles  (p.  222)  describe  the  rivers  fhm  Tripoli 
towanis  Galilee  as  having  their  banks  covered  with 
myrtles  (see  also  Ritto,  Phyg.  BiU.  o/PaletL  p. 
268). 

The  myrtle  (hadas)  gave  her  name  to  Hadasaah 
or  Esther  (Esth.  il  7);  the  Greek  names  Myitans, 
Myrtoeesa,  etc.,  have  a  similar  origin.  There  are 
several  species  of  the  genus  Myritu,  but  the 
Afyiius  communis  is  the  only  kind  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  hadas:  it  bebngs  to  the  natural  order 
Mtfrtacem^  and  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
Uon.  W.  H. 

*  The  myrUe  is  found  very  widely  distributed 
through  Mt.  Lebanon,  and  on  the  whole  sea-ooaai. 
I  have  collected  it  as  far  north  as  the  plain  of 
Lattakiyeh,    The  black  berries  are  eaten  in  Syria. 

A  ^ 

The  bush  is  known  by  the  two  names  of  As,  luwft 

and  Rihdiiy  i^y'Si^y     The  dried  leaves  of  this 

phmt  are  employed  by  the  natives  as  a  stuflSng  for 
the  beds  of  children,  with  the  idea  that  their  odor 
is  promotive  of  health,  and  that  they  keep  off 
vermin.  G.  E.  P. 

MY^IA  (MtMrfa).  If  we  were  required  to  fix 
the  exact  limits  of  this  northwestern  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  a  long  discussion  might  be  neoessarr. 
But  it  is  mention^  only  once  in  the  N.  T.'(Ac^ 
xvi.  7,  8),  and  that  cursorily  and  in  reference  to  a 
passing  journey.  St  Paul  and  his  companions,  on 
the  second  missionary  circuit,  were  divinely  pre- 
vented from  staying  to  preach  the  Gospel  either  in 
Asia  or  Bithymia.  lliey  had  then  come  nwrk 
r^v  Mvaiay,  and  they  were  directed  to  Troaa, 
wapt\$6rrts  r^y  Mu<r/ay;  which  means  either 
that  they  skirted  its  border,  or  that -they  passed 
through  the  district  without  Staying  tliere.  In  &ct 
the  best  description  that  can  be  given  of  Mysia 
at  this  time  is  that  it  was  the  region  about  the 
frontier  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Bithyma. 
The  term  is  evidently  used  in  an  ethnological,  not  a 
political  sense.  Winer  compares  it,  in  this  point  of 
view,  to  such  German  terms  as  Suabia,  Breisgau, 
etc.  Illustrations  nearer  home  might  be  found  in 
such  districts  as  Craven  in  Yorkshire  or  Appin 
in  Aigyllshire.  Assos  and  Adramtttiuii  were 
both  in  Mysia.  Immediately  opposite  was  the 
island  of  I^esbos.  [Mitylemr.]  Troas,  thoq^ 
within  the  same  range  of  country,  had  a  sdmU 
district  of  its  own,  which  was  viewed  as  politicaUy 
separate.  J.  S.  H. 

*  MYSTERY  (fivarfipiop)-  The  origin  and 
etymological  import  of  the  Greek  word  (/ivor^pior) 
are  partially  involved  in  doubt.  Its  clidms  to  a 
Hebrew  derivation,  though  plausible,  are  undoubt- 
edly  to  be  rg'ected.  It  evidently  stands  connected 
with  ftiarris,  one  initiated,  namely.  Into  the  bj»> 


«  ifcwjkjft    (Heb.    Din).      Myrtos    I 
Arabian  Fetid:     Kamos  (Fraytag,  Jr.  Ltx.  a.  ▼  I 
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tcrifli,  and  thus  with  /Mf4m^  U)  mtiaie.  This  vwb 
aain  is  probablj  from  pim  (f»A(»}  to  c&we,  to 
Att,  but  whether  the  eyet,  or  the  mouth,  seems 
anccrtain.  If  the  former,  the  fAvcrnf  may  either 
be  one  who  vohmtarilj  closes  bis  bodily  eyes  that 
the  eye  of  his  spirit  may  be  opened,  or  one  who 
doses  them  as  it  were  in  deatky  the  initiated  being 
rq^ed  as  dead  to  the  world  of  sense,  and  living 
only  in  the  world  of  unseen  realities.  If  the  latter, 
he  may  be  denominated  either  irom  whispering 
secrets  with  oompressed  lips,  or  fix>m  taking  the 
vow  of  perpetual  silence  and  secrecy,  symbolized 
by  the  sealed  mouth.  Whieherer  be  the  precise 
explanation,  the  etymology  of  /Awrr^ptov  links  it 
first  natmraUy  with  religious  doctrines  and  symbols, 
and  secondly  with  truths  hidden  from  the  natural 
lense,  and  from  the  merely  natiual  reason.  It 
points  to  fiKts  which  need  a  revelntkm  {ixoKd- 
Xvfa),  and  which  m-elation  may  be  made  either 
by  the  sole  internal  influence  of  the  Spirit,  or  by 
this  coryointly  with  the  pro^tress  of  outward  events. 
But  while  the  fiv<rrfiptoy  thus  implies  something 
hidden,  and  inaccessible  to  the  unaided  reason, 
and  usually  also  of  weighty  import,  it  by  no  means 
necessarily  denotes  anything  strictly  mysterious 
and  incomprehensible.  The  fact  or  truth,  though 
requiring  to  be  revtaUd,  may,  when  revealed,  be 
of  a  very  elementary  character.  It  may  be  very 
adequately  nude  known,  and  the  sob  condition  of 
the  reoeption  of  the  knowledge  is  a  spiritual  mind; 
to  the  animal  (ifnfxutSf)  man  the  outward  reveU- 
tkm  is  of  eoorse  made  in  vain  (1  Cor.  ii.  14). 

That  sueh  is  the  New  Testament  meaning  of 
fcvffT^ior,  namely,  a  hiddeu  truth  unveiled,  but 
not  uniatowable,  may  be  abundantly  demonstrated. 
Unis  Paul  speaks  of  **  knowing  all  mysteries  **  (1 
Cor.  ziiL  2),  and  prays  that  the  CokMsians  may 
come  into  the  "recognition  of  the  mysteries  of 
Christ**  (Col.  U.  2).  Our  Lord  declares  to  hU 
diaciples  that  to  them  it  is  given  **to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Matt.  xiii.  11; 
hbuk  iv.  11);  and  even  the  person  speaking  with 
tongues,  who  ^  with  the  spirit  speaketh  mystoies  ** 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  9),  utters  what  is  unintelligiUe  indeed 
lo  others,  bat  not  to  himself. 

The  word  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to 
the  doctrines  and  (acts  of  the  (sospel,  as  ibrroeriy 
hkUen,  but  now  unveiled  both  by  outward  fitcts 
and  spiritual  communications.  'Die  kingdom  of 
bearen  (Matt  xiii.  11),  the  doctrine  of  the  cross 
(1  Cor.  i.  18,  ii.  7),  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
(1  Cor.  XT.  51),  are  the  great  New  Testament 
**  mjsteries.**  In  taei  the  entire  life  of  our  Lord 
m  its  various  cardinal  features  is  the  actual  un- 
leiled  *« great"  mystery  of  godliness  (1  Tim.  iii. 
16).  Special  mysteries  are  aJso  the  divine  purpose 
hi  the  partial  hardening  of  Israel  (Rom.  xi.  25), 
and  the  admivion  of  the  Gentiles  to  co-heirship 
with  the  Jews  (Eph.  UL  5,  6).  In  accordance  too 
with  the  et3rmology  of  the  word,  it  applies  natu- 
nfiy  to  the  hidden  import  of  parables  and  symbols, 
which,  as  partly  veiling  the  truths  they  set  forth, 
demand  a  dirine  elucidation.  Thus  the  hidden 
sense  of  the  8aviour*s  parables  (Matt  xiii.  11); 
the  import  of  the  seven  stars  and  seven  caadle- 
stieks  (Rev.  i.  20);  and  of  the  woman  clothed  in 
seariet  (Rev.  xvii.  7);  the  deeper  significance  of 
msrriage  as  symbolizing  the  "union  <^  CShrist  and 
Us  Omrdi  (Eph.  t.  32),  are  iUustntions  of  this 
wofUMterm.  A.  C  K. 
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NA'AM  (053  [pieasantnesB,  ^nce]:  No^{ 
[Alex.  Noofi:]  Naham),  One  of  the  sons  of 
Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15). 

NA'AM  AH  (n^S3  [pitting,  ioveiy]),  1. 
("N 09 fid'-  Noema.)  One  of  the  four  women  whose 
names  are  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  worid 
before  the  Fk)od;  all  except  Eve  being  Cainites. 
She  was  daughter  of  Lamech  by  his  wife  ZiUah, 
and  sister,  as  is  expressly  menttoned,  to  Tubal-catn 
((ien.  iv.  22  only).  No  reason  is  given  us  why 
these  women  should  be  singled  out  for  mention  in 
the  genealogies;  and  in  the  absence  of  this  most 
of  the  commentators  have  sought  a  clew  in  the 
significance  of  the  names  interpreted  as  Hebrew 
terms;  endeav(»ing,  in  the  characteristic  words  of 
one  of  the  latest  Jewish  critics,  by  **  due  energy  to 
strike  the  living  water  of  thought  even  out  of  the 
rocky  soil  of  dry  names"  (Kalisch,  O'enesis,  p. 
149).  Thus  Naamah,  from  Na\imy  *"  sweet,  pleas- 
ant," signifies,  according  to  the  same  interpreter, 
**  the  lovely  beautiful  woman,"  and  this  and  other 
names  in  the  same  genealogy  of  the  CSainites  are 
interpreted  as  tokens  that  the  human  nice  at  this 
period  was  advancing  in  civilization  and  arts.  But 
not  only  are  such  deductions  at  all  times  hazard- 
ous and  unsatisfiictory,  but  in  this  particular  in- 
stance it  is  surely  begging  the  question  to  assume 
that  these  eariy  names  are  Hebrew;  at  any  rata 
the  onus  prvbatuU  rests  on  those  who  make  im- 
portant deductions  from  such  slight  premises.  In 
the  Targum  Pseudojonathan,  Naamah  is  commemo- 
rated as  the  **  mistress  of  lamenters  and  singers;  " 
and  in  the  Samaritan  Version  her  name  is  given  as 
Zalkipha. 

2.  ([Elom.  Noo/ti,  Noai^,  IfoofifUi  Vat  in 
1  K.  xiv.  21]  MaaxBifii  Alex.  Noofia,  Noo/bt/ia; 
Joseph.  Noo/aot:  ^n^nto*)  Mother  of  king  Reho- 
boam  (1  K.  xiv.  21,  81;«  2  Chr.  xii.  13).  On 
each  occasion  she  is  distinguished  by  the  title  <^  the 
(not  ^an,*  as  in  A.  V.)  Ammonite."  She  was 
therefore  one  of  the  foreign  women  whom  Sok>- 
mon  took  into  his  establishment  (1  K.  xi.  1).  In 
the  LXX.  (1  K.  xii.  24,  answering  to  xiv.  31  of 
the  Hebrew  text)  she  is  stated  to  hara  been  the 
it  daughter  of  Ana  (t.  e.  Hanun)  the  son  of  Na- 
hash."  If  this  is  a  transUtbn  of  a  statement 
which  once  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
may  be  taken  as  authentic  history,  it  follows  that 
the  Ammonite  war  into  which  Uanun's  insults 
had  provoked  David  was  terminated  by  a  re-aUi- 
ance;  and,  since  Sotomon  reigned  forty  years,  and 
Rehoboam  was  forty-one  years  okl  when  he  cannw 
to  the  throne,  we  can  fix  with  tolerable  certaint; 
the  date  of  the  event  It  took  phoe  before  Darid*i 
death,  during  that  period  of  profound  quiet  whiol 
settled  down  on  the  nation,  after  the  failure  of 
Absalom's  rebdlion  and  of  the  subsequent  attempt 
of  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  had  strengthened  more 
than  ever  the  afihction  of  the  nation  for  the  throne 
of  Davkl ;  and  which  was  not  destined  to  be  again 
disturbed  till  put  an  end  to  by  the  shortsighted 
rashness  of  the  son  of  Naamah.  G. 

KA'AMAH  Cntfyfi  [hvely]:  n«m<^;  Alex. 
Vttftai  Naama)^  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 

a  Ths  LXX  tnnsposs  (hb  to  eh.  zfl.  after  vsr.  SI 
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the  district  of  the  lowkuid  or  She/vlah^  belonging 
to  the  sanie  group  with  lachish,  Kglon,  and  Mak- 
kedah  (Josh.  xv.  41).  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
ft,  nor  lias  any  name  corresponding  with  it  been 
yet  discovered  in  the  proper  direction.  But  it 
seems  probable  that  N^amah  should  be  connected 
with  the  Naamathites,  who  agahi  were  perhaps 
identical  with  the  Mehunim  or  Slinseans,  traces  of 
whom  are  found  on  the  southwestern  outskirts  of 
Judah;  one  such  at  Minois  or  tUMinyay^  a  few 
miles  bek)w  Gaza.  G. 

NA'AMAN  nOS3  [pleaittfUne$»,  grace]'. 
f9aifidy;  N.  T.  Kec.  text,  Ncf/ittv,  but  Lachm. 
[I'isch.  Treg.]  with  [Sin.]  A  B  D,  NoiAiai';  Joseph. 
Afioyos'  Naatnan)  —  or  to  give  him  the  title  con- 
ferred on  him  by  our  Lord,  "  Naaman  the  Syrian." 
An  Aramite  warrior,  a  remarkable  incident  in 
whose  life  is  preserved  to  us  through  his  connec- 
tion with  the  prophet  Elisha.  The  narrative  is 
given  in  2  K.  v. 

The  name  is  a  Hebrew  one,  and  that  of  ancient 
date  (see  the  next  article),  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  the  present  case  it  may  hare  been  slightly 
altered  in  its  insertion  in  the  Israelite  records. 
Of  Naaman  the  Syrian  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
Bible  except  in  this  connection.  But  a  Jewish 
tradition,  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Josephus 
(Ant,  viii.  15,  §  5),  and  which  may  very  well  be  a 
genuine  one,  identifies  him  with  Uie  archer  whose 
arrow,  whether  at  random  or  not,  <>  struck  Ahab 
with  his  mortal  womid,  and  thus  *«gave  deliver- 
ance to  Syria."  The  expression  is  remarkable  — 
«*  because  that  by  him  Jehovah  had  given  deliver- 
ance to  Syria.'*  To  suppose  the  intention  to  be 
that  Jehovah  was  the  universal  ruler,  and  that 
therefore  all  deliverance,  whether  afforded  to  his 
servants  or  to  those  who,  like  the  Syrians,  ac- 
knowledged lllAi  not,  was  wrought  by  Him,  would 
be  thrusting  a  too  modem  idea  into  the  expression 
of  the  writer.  Taking  the  tradition  above-men- 
tioned into  account,  the  most  natural  explanation 
perhaps  is  that  Naaman,  in  delivering  his  country, 
had  killed  one  who  was  the  enemy  of  Jehovah  not 
less  than  he  was  of  Syria.  Whatever  the  particu- 
lar exploit  referred  to  was,  it  had  given  Naaman  a 
great  position  at  the  court  of  Benhadad.  In  the 
first  rank  for  personal  prowess  and  achievements, 
he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  while  in 
civil  matters  he  was  nearest  to  the  person  of  the 
king,  whom  he  accompanied  officially,  and  sup- 
ported, when  the  king  went  to  worship  in  the 
Temple  of  Rimmon  (ver.  18).  He  was  afflicted 
with  a  leprosy  of  the  white  Und  (\-er.  27),  which 
had  hitherto  defied  cure.  In  Israel,  according  to 
the  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  this  would 
have  cut  off  e\'en  ^  Naaman  fWmi  intercourse  with 
every  one;  he  would  there  have  been  compelled  to 
dwell  in  a  "  several  house.**  Bat  not  so  in  S}-ria; 
he  maintained  his  access '^  to  the  king,  and  his  con- 
tact with  the  members  of  his  own  household.  The 
circumstances  of  his  visit  to  Elisha  have  been 
drawn  out  under  the  latter  head  [vol.  1.  p.  718], 
and  need  not  Iw  repeated  h.ere.  Naaman*s  appear- 
snce  throughout  the  occurrence  is  most  charaoter- 
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istic  and  consistent*  He  is  every  ineh  a  toldicr 
ready  at  once  to  resent  what  he  oonsiders  at  a 
slight  oast  either  on  himself  or  the  natural  glories 
of  his  country,  and  biasing  out  in  a  mcment 
into  sudden  "  rage,*'  but  calmed  as  speedily  by  a 
few  good-humored  and  sensible  words  from  his 
dependants,  and,  after  the  cure  has  been  e^cted, 
evincing  a  thankful  and  simple  heart,  whose 
gratitude  knows  no  bounds  and  will  listen  to  do 
refusaL 

His  request  to  be  allowed  to  take  away  twc 
muks*  buitlen  of  earth  is  not  easy  to  undentand. 
The  natural  explanation  is  that,  with  a  feeling  akin 
to  that  which  prompted  the  I'isan  invaders  to  take 
away  the  earth  of  Aceklama  for  the  Campo  Santo 
at  Pisa,  and  in  obedience  to  which  the  pilgrims  to 
Mecca  are  said  to  bring  back  stones  from  that 
sacred  territory,  the  grateful  convert  to  Jehovah 
wished  to  take  away  some  of  the  earth  of  his 
country,  to  form  an  sltar  for  the  bumt-offtring  and 
sacrifice  which  henceforth  he  intended  to  dedicate 
to  Jehovah  only,  and  which  would  be  inappropriate 
if  oflTered  on  the  profane  earth  of  the  country  of 
Rimmon  or  Hadad.  But  it  should  be  reniembered 
that  in  the  narrative  there  is  no  mention  of  an 
altar;  c'  and  although  Jehovah  had  on  one  occasion 
ordered  that  the  altars  put  up  for  ofierings  to  Him 
should  be  of  earth  (Ex.  xx.  214),  yet  Naaman  coukl 
hardly  have  been  aware  of  this  enactment,  unless 
indeed  it  was  a  custom  of  older  date  and  wider 
existence  than  the  Mosaic  law,  and  adopted  into 
that  Uw  as  a  significant'  and  wise  precept  for  some 
reason  now  lost  to  ns. 

How  long  Naaman  lived  to  continne  a  wonhip- 
per  of  Jehovah  while  assisting  officially  at  that  of 
Rimmon,  we  are  not  told.  When  next  we  hear 
of  Syria,  another,  Hazael,  apparently  holds  the 
position  which  Naaman  formerly  filled.  Bat,  as 
has  been  elsewhere  noticed,  the  reception  which 
PUtsha  met  with  on  this  later  occasion  in  Damascus 
probably  implies  that  the  fame  of  *«  the  man  of 
God,*'  and  of  the  mighty  Jehovah  in  whose  name 
he  wrought,  had  not  been  forgotten  in  the  dty  ci 
Naaman. 

It  is  singular  that  the  narratire  of  Naaman's 
cure  is  not  found  in  the  present  text  of  Josephns. 
[ts  alisence  makes  the  reference  to  him  as  the 
sUyer  of  Ahab,  already  mentioned,  still  more  re- 
markable. 

It  is  quoted  by  oar  Lord  (Lake  !▼.  S7)  as  an 
instance  of  mercy  exercised  to  one  who  was  not 
of  Israel,  and  it  should  not  escape  notice  that  the 
reference  to  this  act  of  healmg  is  recorded  by  none 
of  the  Evangelists  but  St  Luke  the  physidan. 

G. 

NA'AitfAN  (]JpS3  [anumty,  pUa$antiutt]: 
Nociuiy;  [in  Num.,  Alex.  Nocfia,  Vat  omiU;  in 
1  Chr^  Noa^,  Noo/«£:  Vat  Nooua;  Alex,  in  ver. 
4,  Maofiay:  Naaman^  in  Num.  Noitnan]),  One 
of  the  fomily  of  Bergamin  who  eame  down  to 
Egypt  with  Jacob,  as  we  read  In  (jen.  xlvt  21. 
According  to  the  LXX.  versuNi  of  that  passage  hs 
was  the  son  of  Bela,  which  is  the  parentage  ss- 
signed  to  him  in  Num.  xxvi.  40,  where,  in  the 


a  LXX.  •v«rn>x»*.  «•  *•  "  ^^  K«>*  •*">"  P<»*hly  a 
trsnsoriber's  variation  from  wrvxAt. 

b  It  did  drive  a  king  Into  strict  seeloslon  (2  Cbi. 
Kzvi.  21). 

e  The  A.  T.  of  ver.  4  eoov^ys  a  wrong  imprasslon. 
ft  k  aoGOxately  not  ^co»  went  In,"  bat  <<he  (t.  e. 


Naaman)  went  In  an^  told  hto  master  '*  (i.  «.  the  Vbi^ 
The  woid  nmdered  (<k>rd*'  is  the  same  as  Is  mndMtd 
t*  master  ^'  in  ver.  1. 

d  The  LXX.  (Tat  Mas.)  omltievsB  the  weeds  ««< 
earth,'*  ver.  17 
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•iHMntioii  of  the  sons  of  Beiuamin,  he  it  nid 
to  be  the  ton  of  Belft,  and  head  of  the  familjr  of 
the  Naamites.  He  U  also  reckoned  among  the 
MM  of  Bela  in  1  Chr.  viU.  3,  4  Nothing  u 
Imown  of  his  personal  history,  or  of  that  of  the 
Kaamitek  For  the  account  of  the  migrations, 
sppsxcntlj  compulsory,  of  some  of  the  sons  of 
Bo^famin  from  Geba  to  Ifanahath,  in  1  Chr.  viiL 
6, 7,  !•  to  confused,  probably  from  the  corruption 
of  the  text,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
fiuttily  of  Naamau  was  or  was  not  included  in  it. 
The  repetitioo  in  ver.  7  of  the  three  names  Naaman, 
Ahish,  Gcfm,  in  a  context  to  which  they  do  not 
leem  to  belong,  looks  like  the  mere  error  of  a 
copyist,  inadvertently  copying  over  again  the  same 
names  which  he  bad  written  in  the  same  order  in 
Ter.  4,  5  — Naaman,  Ahoah,  Gera.  If,  however, 
the  names  are  in  their  place  in  rer.  7,  it  would 
iKm  to  indicate  that  the  family  of  Naaman  did 
Digrate  with  the  sous  of  Ehud  (called  Abihud  in 
IV.  3)  from  Geba  to  Manahath.  A.  C.  H. 

NA'AM ATHITB  OH^SJ  [patr.  as  below] : 
MWmv  [Vat.  Sin.  MfimuMr]  /ScuriXc^s,  6  Mtr- 
mUt  [Vat.  Mcf-] :  NaamalhiU*)^  the  gentilic  name 
ci  9ut  ci  Job*s  friends,  Zophar  the  Naamathite 
(Job  it  11,  xi.  1,  XX.  1,  xlu.  9).  ITiere  is  no  other 
tnee  of  this  name  in  the  Bible,  and  the  town, 

n!3173,  whence  it  is  derived,  is  unknown.  If  we 
may  judge  frt>m  modem  usage,  several  pbices  so 
esUed  probably  existed  on  the  Arabian  borders  of 
Syria.  Thus  in  tlie  Geographical  Dictionary, 
Mni-dtid  eUJttdlia^  are  Noam,  a  castle  in  the  Ye- 
Dsn^  and  a  place  on  the  Euphrates;  Niameh,a  place 
belonging  to  the  Arabs;  and  Noamee,  a  valley  in 
Tihameh.  The  name  Naaman  (of  unlikely  deriva- 
tioo  however)  is  very  common.  Bochart  {PhaUg^ 
esp.  xxlL),  as  might  be  expected,  seizes  the  LXX. 
lesding,  and  in  the  '*  king  of  the  Minei  **  sees  a 
eooirmation  to  his  theory  respecting  a  Syrian,  or 
Bocthem  Arabian  settlement  of  that  well-known 
people  of  classical  antiquity.  It  will  be  seen,  in 
art.  DiKLA,  that  the  present  writer  identifies  the 
Hiniri  with  the  people  of  Ma*een,  in  the  Yemen ; 
sod  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  a  northern 
eolooy  of  the  tribe,  besides  the  presence  of  a  place 
10  named  in  the  Syro-Arabian  desert.  But  we 
regard  this  point  as  apart  from  the  subject  of  this 
aitkle,  thinking  the  LXX.  reading,  unsupported  as 
it  is,  to  be  too  hypothetical  for  acceptance. 

E.S.P. 

NA'AMITES,    THE    OtjBjn:    Samar. 

%17Dn  [tk€  lovtlg  one] :  9riftot  6  Nof/iorf  [Vat. 
-9fi].  Alex,  omits: yWint/^  Naamitarum, and  Noe- 
wmiUtrum'U  the  family  descended  firom  Naaman, 
the  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  40  only). 
[Naamax,  p.  2048  b.]  The  name  is  a  contraction, 
of  a  kind  which  does  not  often  occur  in  Hebrew. 
Aeeordmgly  the  Samaritan  Codex,  as  will  be  seen 
■bove,  presents  it  at  length  —  **  the  Naamanites." 

KA'ARAH  ('"^53  [maiden]:  eooBd  [rather 
*Ai44;  Alex,  ftoopdi  JWmm),tbe  second  wife  of 
Ashnr,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  5,  6). 
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•  fSikaps  treating  iTlJJ,  "a  damsel,'*  as  equlv- 

HSBftto  H),  "a  dangfatar,** the  term  eomsBonly  nssd 
to  oapMBS  the  haidsts  depeaAsat  on  a  sHy. 
129 


Nothing  is  known  of  the  persons  (or  pUces)  record* 
ed  as  the  children  of  Naarah.  In  the  Vat.  LXX. 
the  children  of  the  two  wit-es  are  interchanged. 
[Rather,  ui  ver.  5  the  names  of  the  two  wives  are 
transposed.    A.] 

N A'ABAI  ra  sjl  ]  C»'253  [Jehovah  reveaU  f] . 
ffaapaii  [Alex.  NoofKtO  }^(wraX),  One  of  the 
%-aliant  men  of  David's  armies  (1  Chr.  xi.  37).  In 
1  Chr.  he  is  called  the  son  of  Esbai,  but  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  35  he  appears  as  "  Paarai  the  Arbite.''  Ken- 
nicott  {Diss.  pp.  209-211)  decides  that  the  former 
is  correct 

NA'ARAN  0753  [Aoyiift,  juvenile,  Ges.]: 
[Rom.  Noopoi^;  Vat.]  ffaapyw;  Alex.  Jiaapop'- 
Hortm),  a  city  of  Ephraim,  which  in  a  %'ery  ancient 
record  (1  C^r.  vii.  9^)  is  mentk>ned  as  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  tribe.  It  is  very  probably  identical 
with  Naakath,  or  more  accurately  Naarah,  which 
seems  to  have  been  situated  in  one  of  the  great 
vzWey  or  torrent-beds  which  lead  down  trom  the 
highhnds  of  Bethel  to  the  depths  of  the  Jordan 
vaUey. 

In  1  Sam.  vi.  21  the  Peahito-Syriac  and  Arable 
versions  have  respectively  Naarin  and  Naaran  for 
the  Kiijath-jearim  of  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  If 
this  is  anything  more  tlian  an  error,  the  Naaran  to 
which  it  refers  can  hardly  be  that  abo\-e  spoken 
of,  but  must  have  been  situated  much  nearer  to 
Bethshemesh  and  the  Pliilistine  lowland.         G. 

NA'ARATH   (the  Heb.  U  nn^Sl  =  to 

Naarah,  H^rj,  [maiden:]  which  is  therefore  the 
real  form  of  the  name:  ai  **  K&uai  ain-w;  Alex. 
UaapaBa  xai  at  Ktofuu  avrmtf:  Mii*a/A/f),  a  place 
named  (Josh.  xvi.  7,  only)  as  one  of  the  landmarks 
on  the  (southern)  boundary  of  Ephraim.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  lain  between  Ataroth  and  Jericho. 
If  Ataroth  lie  the  present  Atnra,  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  el-Bireh  and  ck>se  to  the  great  natural 
boundary  of  the  Wady  SuteeinU^  then  Naarah  was 
probably  somewhere  fewer  down  the  wady.  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  (Ommasl.)  speak  of  it  as  if  well 
known  to  them  —  **  Naoratb,'^  a  small  village  of  the 
Jews  five  miles  from  Jericho."  Schwarz  (147)  fixes 
it  at  **  Neama,"  also  "  five  miles  from  Jericho," 
meaning  perhaps  NiCimth^  tlie  name  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  great  Wady  Afutyah  or  el-AsnSy  which 
runs  iVom  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  R&mnum  into  the 
Jordan  valley  above  Jericho,  and  in  a  direction  gen- 
erally parallel  to  the  W(uly  Suweinit  (Rob.  BiU, 
Res,  iii.  290).  A  position  in  this  direction  is  in 
agreement  with  1  Chr.  rii.  28,  where  Naakan  is 
proliably  the  same  name  as  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. G. 
NAASH'ON,  Ex.  ri.  23.    [Nahsiion.] 

NAAS'SON  (Nocur<rflJv:  Niwsson).  The 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Nahsiiom  (Matt.  i.  4: 
Luke  iii.  32  only). 

NA'ATHUS  (Nio^oy;  [Vat  Aodoft]  ATo- 
(Uhus),  One  of  the  family  of  Addi,  according  to 
the  list  of  1  Esdr.  ix.  31.  There  is  no  name  corra- 
sponding  in  Ezr.  x.  80. 

NA3AL  (^55  =/ao/:  No3<a),  one  of  the 


^  The  *OopAB  in  tb«  present  text  of  Buseblos  should 
obviously  have  prefixed  to  it  the  r  fhxn  the  ionr 
whieh  preoedes  it  [The  edition  of  Lanow  and  Par 
thsgr  rsaik  NoepM.]    Oompars  Masok. 
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ehanietert  introduced  to  oi  in  David's  wiuiderings,  I  ruffian  was 
apparently  to  give  one  detailed  glimpse  of  bis  whole  wise,  as  he 
state  of  Ufe  at  that  Ume  (1  Sam.  xxv.).  Nahal  "  ' 
himself  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  few  examples 
given  to  us  of  the  private  life  of  a  Jewish  citi- 
sen.  He  ranks  in  this  respect  with  BoA7.,  Bar- 
xiLLAi,  Naboth.  He  was  a  sheep-master  on  the 
confines  of  Judea  snd  the  desert,  in  that  part  of 
the  country  which  bore  fh>m  its  great  conqueror 
the  name  of  Caleb  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14,  xxv.  8;  so 
Vulji^te,  A.  v.,  and  Ewald).  He  was  himself,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus  {AnL  \i.  13,  §  6),  aZiphite, 
and  bis  residence  Kmmaus,  a  place  of  that  name 
not  otherwise  known,  on  the  southern  Carmel,  in 
the  pasture  lands  of  Maon.  (In  the  LXX.  of  xxv. 
4  he  is  called  <'  the  Carmelite,'*  and  the  LXX.  read 
"  Maon  "  for  "  Panin  "  in  xxv.  1.)  With  a  usage 
of  the  word,  which  reminds  us  of  the  like  adapta- 
tion of  similar  words  in  modem  times,  he,  like 
Barzillai,  is  styled  *«  very  great,"  evidently  from  his 
wealth.  His  wealth,  ss  might  be  expected  ftt>m 
his  abode,  consisted  chiefly  of  sheep  and  goats, 
which,  as  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era  (Matt,  xxv.),  and  at  the  present  day  (Stanley, 
S.  f  ^')t  fed  together.  The  tradition  preserved 
in  this  case  the  exnct  number  of  each  —  3000  of 
the  former,  1000  of  the  Litter.  It  was  tlie  custom 
of  the  shepherds  to  drive  them  into  the  wild  downs 
on  the  slopes  of  Carmel;  and  it  was  whilst  they 
were  on  one  of  these  pastoral  excursions,  that  they 
met  a  band  of  outlaws,  who  showed  them  unexpected 
kindness,  protecting  them  by  day  and  night,  and 
never  themselves  committing  any  depredations  (xxv. 
7,  15, 10).  Once  a  year  there  was  a  grand  ban- 
quet, on  Ormel,  when  they  brought  back  their 
^eep  from  the  wilderness  for  shearing  —  with  eat- 
ing and  drinking  **  like  the  feast  of  a  king  *'  (xxv. 
2,  4,  36). 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Nabal  came 
across  the  path  of  the  man  to  whom  he  owes  his 
place  in  history.  Ten  youths  were  seen  approach- 
ing the  hill ;  in  them  the  shepherds  recognized  the 
slaves  or  attendants  of  the  chief  of  the  freebooters 
who  had  defended  them  In  the  wilderness.  To 
Nabal  they  were  unknown.  They  approached  him 
■with  a  triple  salutation  —  enumerated  the  services 
■of  their  master,  and  ended  by  claiming,  with  a 
•mixture  of  courtesy  and  defiance,  characteristic  of 
-the  East,  <*  whatever  cometh  into  thy  hand  for  thy 
-servants  (LXX.  omit  this  —  and  have  only  the 
next  words),  and  for  thy  sm  Darid.**  The  great 
iheep-master  was  not  disposed  to  recognize  this  un- 
expected parental  relation.  He  was  a  man  notorious 
fur  his  obstinacy  (such  seems  the  meaning  of  the 
word  translated  "chnriish  ")  and  for  his  general 
low  conduct  (xxv.  3,  "  evil  in  his  doings; "  xxv.  17, 
«'  a  man  of  Iklial  '*).  Josephus  and  the  IJCX. 
taking  the  word  Odeb  not  as  a  proper  name,  but 
as  a  quality  (to  which  the  context  certainly  lends 
itself )  —  add  »» of  a  disposition  like  a  dog  "  —  cyn- 
ical —  KvjfiK6s-  Cn  hearing  the  demand  of  the 
ten  petitMners,  he  sprang  up  (LXX.  hft%4ihfifff\ 
.«nd  broke  out  into  fury,  '*  Who  is  David  ?  and  who 
is  tiie  son  of  Jesse?  "  —  "  What  runaway  slaves 
are  these  to  interfere  with  my  own  domestic  sr- 
rsngenaents?"  (xxv.  10, 11).  The  moment  that 
the  messengers  were  gone,  the  shepherds  that  stood 
by  pereeived  the  danger  that  their  master  and  them- 
selves would  ineur.  To  Nabal  himself  they  durst 
jot  speak  (xxv.  17).  But  the  sacred  writer,  with  a 
I  tinge  of  th«  sentiment  which  such  a  contrast 


KABOTH 

married  to  a  wife  as  beaatiftil  and  wm 
was  the  reverse  (xxv.  3).  [Abioah*.] 
To  her,  as  to  the  good  angel  of  the  bomebold,  oi»e 
of  the  shepherds  told  the  state  of  affimns.  She,  with 
the  o^rings    usual  on  such  occasions  (xxv.    1ft, 
comp.  xxx.  11,  2  Sam.  xvi.  1,  1  Chr.  xiL  40),  load- 
ed tlie  asses  of  NabaPs  lai^  establishment  —  bei^ 
self  mounted  one  of  them,  and,  with  her  attendants 
running  before  her,  rode  down  the  hill  toward 
David's  encampment.      David  had  afanady 
the  fatal  vow  of  exterminaticm,  couched  in  the  i 
terms  of  destroying  the  household  of  Nabal,  ao  aa 
not  even  to  leave  a  dog  behind  (xxv.  22).     At  thia 
moment,  as  it  would  seem,  Abigail  appeared,  threw 
herself  on  her  face  before  him,  and  poured  forth  her 
petition  in  language  which  both  in  fbnn  and  ex- 
pression almost  assumes  the  tone  of  poetry:  — 
liCt  thine  handmaid,  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  thine 
audience,  and  hear  the  words  of  thine  handnudd.** 
Her  main  argument  rests  on  the  description  of  her 
husband's  character,  which  she  draws  with  that  mix- 
ture of  playfulness  and  seriousness  which  above  aU 
things  turns  away  wrath.     His  name  here  came  in 
to  his  rescue.     *^  As  his  name  is,  so  is  he:  Kahal 
[fool]  is  his  name,  and  foUy  is  with  him  *'    (zzr. 
25;  see  also  ver.  26).     She  returns  with  the  newa 
of  Darid's  recantation  of  his  raw.     Kalml  is  then 
in,  at  the  height  of  his  orgies.     IJke  the  rereUen 
of  Palestine  in  the  later  times  of  the  monarch  j,  he 
had  drunk  to  excess,  and  his  wife  dared  not 
municate  to  him  either  his  danger  or  his  i 
(xxv.  36).     At  break  of  day  she  told  him  both. 
'Jlie  stupid  teveller  was  suddenly  roused  to  a  aenae 
of  that  which  impended  over  him.  **  His  heart  died 
within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone.*'    It  waa  aa 
if  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  or  pnral}-sis  had  fidlen  upon 
him.     Ten  days  he  lingered,  **and  the  Lord  smote 
Nabal,  and  he  died"  (xxv.  37,  38).     The  sus- 
picions entertained  by  theologians  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  there  was  a  conspiracy  between  David 
and  Abigail  to  make  away  with  Nabal  for  their 
own  alliance  (see  "  Nabal ''  in  Winer's  Renlw,  iL 
129),  have  entirely  given  place  to  the  better  spirit 
of  modem  criticism,  and  it  is  one  of  the  manj 
proofs  of  the  reverential,  as  well  as  truthful  appre- 
ciation of  the  Sacred  NarraUi-e  now  inangurated 
in  Germany,  that  Kwald  enters  AiUy  into  the  leei- 
irg  of  the  narrator,  and  closes  his  summarj  of 
Nabal's  death,  with  the  reflection  that  **  it  was  not 
without  justice  regarded  as  a  Divine  Judgment,*' 
According  to  the  (not  improbable)  IJCX.  venion 
of  2  Sam.  iii.  33,  the  recollection  of  Nabal's  death 
lived  afterwards  in  David's  memory  to  point  the 
contrast  of  the  death  of  Abner:  **Died  Abner  as 
Xal-aldied?"  A.  P.  S. 

NABARI'AS  (Nai5op(aj  [Vat, -««-]:  ATa&i. 
lias).     Apparently  a  corruption  of  Zechariah  (1 


Esdr.  ix.  44;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

NA3ATHITES,  THB  (o/  Na/aarraMM, 
and  NovoTcuoi;  [Sin.  in  v.  25,  oi  mmfivnMm\\ 
Alex,  [in  ix.  35]  Na)3arcoi:  ynO^km),  1  Msec. 
V.  25;  ix.  36.     [Nkbaioth.] 

NA'BOTH  (HSdJ  [/»•«/*,  jfradm<iiamg]: 
NajSoOat),  victim  of  Ahab  and  Jezd)el.  He  was 
a  Jexreelite,  and  the  owner  of  a  small  portion  of 
ground  (2  K.  ix.  25,  26)  that  lay  on  the  easteni 
sk>pe  of  the  hill  of  Jexreel.  He  had  also  a  vine* 
j-ard,  of  which  the  sitiiation  is  not  quite  certain. 
According  to  the  Hebrew  text  (1  K.  xxi.  1 )  It  waa 
in  Jeareel,  hot  the  LXX.  render  the  wliofe  ( ~ 


always  suggests,  proceeds  to  describe  that  this  brutal  I  dififerently,  gmitting  the  words  *«  which  was  hi 
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Jcved,**  and  reading  instead  of  *«the  pahee,"  the 
tiartth'tng-Jtoor  of  Ahab  king  of  Samaria."  This 
pGinta  to  the  view,  certainly  most  consistent  with 
the  saliiequent  narrative,  that  Naboth*8  vineyard 
was  on  the  bill  of  Samaria,  dose  to  the  **  threshing- 
floor  **  (the  word  translated  in  A.  V.  "  md  pbce  *') 
which  oidoubtedly  existed  there,  hard  by  the  gate 
of  the  dty  (1  K.  xxiv.).  The  royal  palace  of  Ahab 
was  dose  upon  the  city  wall  at  Jeered.  According 
to  both  texts  it  immediately  adjoined  the  vineyard 
(1  K.  xxi.  ],  2,  Heb.;  1  K.  xx.  2,  LXX.;  2  K.  ix. 
30,  36),  and  it  thus  became  an  object  of  desire  to 
the  king,  who  offered  an  equivalent  in  money,  or 
another  vineyard  in  exchange  for  this.  NabotJi,  in 
the  independent  spirit  of  a  Jewish  liindholder,^  re- 
fnsed.  Perhaps  the  turn  of  his  expression  implies 
that  his  objection  was  mingled  with  a  religious 
temple  at  forwarding  the  acquisitions  of  a  half- 
heatheri  king:  *<  Jehovah  forbid  it  to  me  that  I 
diookl  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fethers  unto 
thee.**  Ahab  was  cowed  by  this  reply;  but  the 
prood  spirit  of  Jezebd  wu  roused.  She  and  her 
hosband  were  apparently  in  the  dty  of  Samaria 
(1  K.  zxL  18).  She  took  the  matter  into  her  own 
hands,  and  sent  a  warrant  in  Ahab's  name  and 
sealed  with  Ahab*s  seal,  to  the  dders  and  nobles 
of  Jerreel,  suggesting  the  mode  of  destroying  the 
man  who  had  insulted  the  ro}*al  power.  A  solemn 
Out  was  proclaimed  as, on  the  announcement  of 
some  great  calamity.  Naboth  was  **  set  on  high  *'  ^ 
in  the  publie  place  of  Samaria;  two  men  of  worth- 
le«  clwracter  accused  him  of  having  <*  cursed « 
God  and  the  king.**  He  and  his  children  (2  K. 
«.  98),  who  else  might  have  succeeded  to  his 
atber's  inheritance,  were  dragged  out  of  the  city 
ud  despatched  the  same  night.^'  'llie  place  of 
encntlou  there,  as  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iiL),  was 
by  the  large  tank  or  reservoir,  which  still  remains 
so  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Samaria,  immediatdy 
outside  the  walk.  The  usual  punishment  for  bUs- 
phemj  was  enforced.  Naboth  and  his  sons  were 
stoned;  their  mangled  remains  were  devoured  by 
the  doji;s  (and  swine,  LXX.)  that  prowled  under 
the  waUs;  and  the  blood  from  their  wounds  ran 
down  into  the  waten  of  the  tank  below,  which  was 
the  common  bathing-place  of  the  prostitutes  of  the 
dty  (eomp.  1  K.  xxi.  19,  xxii.  38,  LXX.).  Jose- 
pfaas  {AnL  viii.  15,  §  6)  makes  the  execution  to  have 
been  at  Jenvd,  where  he  also  pbces  the  washing 
sf  AhAb*s  chariot. 

For  the  signal  retribution  taken  on  this  judicial 
Border  —  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  high  regard 
pakl  in  the  old  dispensation  to  the  claims  of  justice 
and  independence — see  Ahad,  Jehu,  Jrzedkl, 
Jezbeei*  a.  p.  S. 

KABUCHODON^OSOR     (jUafiovxolovS- 


» the  cans  of  David  and  Araonah  (2  Sam. 
ndv.),  Omri  and  Shemer  (1  K.  xvl4. 

^  The  Hebrew  word  whkh  is  rendsrad,  hers  only, 
■oa  high,'*  is  mora  aeenratelj  ''at  the  head  of"  or 
"la  the  chMbst  place  among  ^*  (1  8am.  ix.  22).  The 
psMgB  If  obeemed  by  oar  IgnoraDce  of  the  nature 
af  Che  eeremonlal  In  which  Naboth  wap  made  to  take 
part;  bat,  la  deCuUt  of  this  knowledge,  we  may 
seecpt  the  explanatUm  ti  Joeephns,  that  an  ansembly 
{ivd^rM)  was  eoovened,  at  the  head  of  which  Na- 
both, In  virtue  of  his  position,  was  placed,  in  order 
3iat  the  diarge  of  blasphemy  and  the  subsequent 
Mlastropha  might  be  mora  telling. 

e  By  the  LXX.  tois  is  given  «iA^yi|0«, «  bkssed ;  " 
~  r  BBssaty  fbr  the  sake  of  eaphsnrism. 
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ffop'  Nfihuchod<mo§or),  Nebnchadnezzar  king  ol 
Babylon  (1  Esdr.  i.  40,  41, 45,  48,  [ii.  10,  v.  7,  vL 
15,  18,  26;]  Tob.  xiv.  15;  Jud.  i.  1,  6,  7,  11, 12 
ii.  1,  4,  19,  iii.  2,  8,  iv.  1,  ri.  2,  4,  xi.  [1,  4,]  7. 
23,  xii.  13,  xiv.  18;  [Bar.  i.  9,  12;  Esth.  xi.  4]. 
NA'CHON*S    THRESHING-FLOOR 


:  [Rom.  Sxws  Vax^pl  Vat]  aX«t 
ASa3;  Alex,  igkotfiupos  Vax»i^'  ^^'^^  Nnch(m\ 
tlie  place  at  which  the  ark  had  arrived  in  its  prog- 
ress from  Kirjath-jeariro  to  Jerusalem,  when  Uzztdi 
lost  his  life  in  his  too  hasty  zeal  for  its  safety  (2 
Sam.  vi.  6).  In  the  parallel  narrative  of  Chron- 
icles the  name  is  ^ven  as  Cm  don,  which  is  also 
found  in  Josephus.  After  the  catastrophe  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Perez-uzzah.  'lliere  is  nothing 
in  the  Bible  narrati\'e  to  guide  us  to  a  conclusion  as 
to  the  dtuation  of  this  threshing-fluor,  —  whether 
nearer  to  .ferusalem  or  to  Kirjatb-jearim.  The 
words  of  Josephus  {Ant,  rii.  4,  §  2),  howe\er,  imply 
that  it  was  close  to  the  former. <^  Neither  is  it  cer- 
tun  whether  the  name  is  tliat  of  the  place  or  of  a 
person  to  whom  the  place  belonged,  llie  careful 
Aquiki  translates  the  words  —  cws  &Knovoi  iroifAitt 
—  »»to  the  prepared/  threshing-floor,*'  which  ii 
also  the  rendering  of  the  Targum  Jonathan.  G. 

NA'CHOR.  The  form  (slightly  the  more  ae- 
curate)  in  which  on  two  occasions  the  name  dse- 
where  given  as  Nahor  is  presented  in  the  A.  Y. 

1.  O^ro  [piercer,  slayer,  Fiirst;  snorft*^, 
Ges.]:  Hax^p'  Nachor.)  The  brother  of  Abra- 
ham (Josh.  xxiv.  2).     [Nahor  1.] 

Ch  is  commonly  used  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old 

Testament  to  represent  the  Hebrew  3«  and  only 

very  rarely  for  H,  as  in  Nachor.  Charashim,  Rft> 
chd,  Maichesvan,  are  ftirther  examples  of  the  lattte 
usage. 

2.  (Nax(6p:  [Nachor],)  The  grand&thcr  of 
Abraham  (Luke  Ui.  34).     [Nauob,  2.]  G. 

NAa)AB  (2*73  [noU€,  gentrmw,  NaSd^  : 
Nadab]),  1.  The  ddest  son  of  Aaron  and  l^U. 
sheba,  Ex.  vi.  23;  Num.  iiL  2.  He,  his  father 
and  brother,  and  seventy  old  men  of  Israel  were 
led  out  ih>m  the  midst  of  the  assembled  people  (Ex. 
xxiv.  1),  and  were  commanded  to  stay  and  worship 
God  *«  a&r  off,**  bdow  the  lofty  summit  of  Sinai, 
where  Moees  alone  was  to  come  near  to  the  Ix>rd. 
Subsequently  (Lev.  x.  1)  Nadab  and  his  brother 
[Abihu]  were  struck  dead  before  the  sanctuary  by 
fire  (Vom  the  I^rd.  llieir  offense  was  kindling  the 
incense  in  their  censers  with  "  strange  "  fire,  t.  a., 
not  taken  from  that  which  burned  perpetually  ([^ev. 
ri.  13)  on  the  altar.  From  the'iiyunction  given, 
Lev.  X.  9, 10,  immediatdy  after  their  death,  it  haa 

«'  tt7Q^.  The  word  rendered  ^yesterday  '*  In  2 
K.  Ix.  28*  has  really  the  meaning  of  yesterAiV^i,  and 
thus  bears  testimony  to  the  precipitate  hantv  both  of 
the  execution  aod  of  Ahab's  entrance  on  his  new 
acqnlsltloa.    [See  Xluah,  vd.  I.  p.  706  b.] 

e  Ills  words  are,  <*  Having  brought  the  ark  inio  Jent- 
wlem  *'  («tf  *I«poo-oM>fui).  In  some  of  the  Greek  ver* 
sions,  or  variations  of  t&e  LXX.,  of  which  fhigments 
are  preserved  by  Bahrdt,  the  name  Is  given  ^  SAmt 
*2pvk  (Oman)  tov  I«/S<»v9iuov,  identlfyliig  It  with  the 
flow  of  Arannah. 

/  As  if  from  ^S|2)y  to  make  ready.    A  similar  nm- 

dering,  ^j^HQ  ^nhb  Is  emplojad  In  the  Tscgw 
Joseph,  of  1  Ohr.  xUL*  9,  for  the  floor  of  Chidw. 
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been  inferred  (Rosenmiiller,  in  loco)  that  the  broth- 
«B  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication  when  they  com- 
mitted the  ofieuse.  The  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
iigunction  is  drawn  oat  at  great  length  by  Origen, 
Horn,  vii.  in  Ltvitic.  On  this  occasion,  at  if  to 
inark  more  decidedly  the  divine  displeasure  with  the 
offenders,  Aaron  and  his  survi\'ing  son  were  for- 
bidden to  go  through  the  ordinary  outward  cere- 
monial of  mourning  for  the  dead. 

2.  [Rom.  Na/Si^r;  Vat.  No^ad,  No/Sar;  Alex. 
Na/Sar,  Na3a8:  Nadab.']  King  Jeroboam's  son, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Israel  D.  c.  054, 
and  reigned  two  years,  1  K.  xv.  25-31.  Gibbetlion 
in  the  territory  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  a  Levitical 
town  (Josh.  xxi.  23),  was  at  that  time  occupied  by 
the  Philistines,  perhaps  having  been  deserted  by  its 
lawful  possessors  in  the  general  self-exile  of  the 
Levites  from  the  polluted  territory  of  Jeroboam. 
Nadab  and  all  Israel  went  up  and  laid  siege  to  this 
frontier-town.  A  conspiracy  broke  out  in  the  midst 
of  the  army,  and  the  king  was  slain  by  Baasha,  a 
roan  of  Issachar.  Ahyah's  prophecy  (1  K.  xiv.  10) 
was  literally  fulfilled  by  the  murderer,  who  proceeded 
to  destroy  the  whole  house  of  Jeroboam.  So  per- 
ished the  first  Israelitish  dynasty. 

We  are  not  told  what  events  led  to  the  siege  of 
Gibbethon,  or  how  it  ended,  or  any  other  incident 
in  Nadab's  short  reign.  It  does  not  appear  what 
ground  Kwald  and  Newman  have  for  describing  the 
war  with  the  Philistines  as  unsuccessAil.  It  is  re- 
markable that, when  a  similar  destruction  fell  upon 
the  family  of  the  murderer  Baasha  twenty-four 
years  aflo-wards,  the  Israelitish  army  was  again 
engaged  in  a  siege  of  Gibbethon,  1  K.  xn.  15. 

3.  [Na8c(i3.]  A  son  of  Shammai,  1  Chr.  ii.  28, 
80,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

4.  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.  viii.  30,  Aao^-]  A  son  of 
Gibeon  [rather,  of  Jehiel],  1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  36, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  W.  T.  B. 

NADAB'ATHA  [Sin.  rajSoJoi^;  Rom.]  Alex. 
tioZa&iB'  Syriac,  ^-^^^^^^  Nobot:  Madaba\  a 
place  from  which  the  bride  was  being  conducted 
by  the  children  of  Jambri,  when  Jonathan  and 
Simon  attacked  them  (1  Mace.  ix.  37).  Josephus 
{AfU,  xiii.  1,  §  4)  gives  the  name  Ta^i.'  Jerome's 
conjecture  (In  the  Vulgate)  can  hardly  be  admitted, 
because  Medeba  was  the  city  of  the  Jambrites  (see 
ver.  36)  to  which  the  bride  was  being  brought,  not 
that  from  which  she  came.  That  Nadabatha  was 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  is  most  probable;  for  though, 
even  to  the  time  of  the  Gospel  narative,  by  *<  CHiana- 
anites ''  —  to  which  the  bride  in  this  case  belonged 
—  is  signified  Phoenicians,  yet  we  have  the  author- 
ity (such  as  it  is)  of  the  Book  of  Judith  (v.  3)  for 
attaching  that  name  especially  to  the  people  of 
Moab  and  Ammon;  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
when  the  whole  country  was  in  such  disorder  a  wed- 
ding cortege  would  travel  for  so  great  a  distance  as 
^m  Phoenicia  to  Medeba. 

On  the  east  of  Jordan  the  only  two  namei  that 
•occur  as  possible  are  Nebo  —  by  Ensebius  and  Je- 
rome written  Nabo  and  Nabau  —  and  Nabathsea. 
Compare  the  lists  of  pUces  round  es-SaU^  in  Robin- 
ion,  1st  ed.  m.  167-70.  G. 

NAO'OE  (NoTToOt  or,  at  tome  MSS.  read, 
Kayai)t  one  of  the  aneeeton  of  Chriat  (Luke  iii. 

t5).  It  representt  the  Hab.  Pjb,  Nogah  (Vayaif 
I<XX.)«  which  wat  tho  name  of  one  of  David^t 
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tons,  as  we  read  in  1  Chr.  iii.  7.  Nagge  mmt  have 
lived  about  the  time  of  Onias  I.  and  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  Bfacedonian  dynasty.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  evidence  afiTorded  by  thia  name,  both 
as  a  name  in  the  family  of  Darid,  and  from  its 
meaning,  that,  amidst  the  revolutions  and  conquests 
which  overthrew  the  kingdoms  of  the  natloiia,  the 
house  of  David  still  cherished  the  hope,  founded 
upon  promise,  of  the  revival  of  the  apfendor  {nogah) 
of  their  kingdom.  A.  C  U. 

NA'HALAL  (bbnj  [perh./wj<irre] :  2f AA<{; 
Alex.  NooAuX:  Nnalol),  one  of  the  citiea  of  Zeb- 
ulun,  given  with  its  "  suburbs  "  to  the  Merarite  Le- 
vites (Josh.  xxi.  35).  It  is  the  same  which  in  the 
list  of  the  allotment  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15)  is 
inaccurately  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Naiiaixai^ 
the  Hebrew  being  in  botli  cases  identical.  Kbe- 
where  it  is  called  Nahalol.  It  occurs  in  the  list 
between  Kattath  and  Shimron,  but  unfortunately 
neither  of  these  pkices  has  yet  been  recognized. 
The  Jerusalem  Talmud,  however  {MegiUtik,  ch.  i  ; 
Mnaser  Shent\  ch.  v.),  as  quoted  by  Schwarz  (172), 
and  Rehmd  {PaL  717),  asserta  that  Naliahd  (or 
Mahalal,  as  it  is  in  tome  copies)  was  in  post-bib- 
lical times  called  Mahlul;  and  this  Schwarz  iden- 
tifies with  the  modem  J/a/u/,  a  village  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraebn  under  the  mountains  which  hidoae 
the  plain  on  the  north,  4  miles  west  of  Nazareth, 
and  2  of  Japhia;  an  identification  concurred  in  by 
Van  de  Velde  (Memoir).    One  Hebrew  MS.  (30 

K.)  lends  countenance  to  it  by  reading  vbrHD, 
t.  e.  Mahalal.  in  Josh.  xxi.  35.  If  the  town  waa  in 
the  great  plain  we  can  understand  why  the  Israel- 
ites were  unable  to  drive  out  the  Canaauites  from 
it,  since  their  chariots  muiit  have  been  extrenoelj 
formidable  as  long  as  they  remained  on  levd  or 
smooth  ground. 

NA'HALLAL  (bbq^  [pasture]:  Kafiadx; 

Alex.  NoaAtfX:  Nnalol)^  an  inaccurate  mode  of 
spellin&r,  in  Josh.  xix.  15,  the  name  which  in  Josh, 
xxi.  35,  is  accurately  given  as  Kaiialal.  The 
original  is  precisely  the  same  in  both.  G. 

NAHAXIEL  (VK>y  qg  ^Unreni  [or  wi&y] 

of  God;  Samar.bwbra :  [Vat.]  MayaijK;  [Rom.] 
Alex.  NooAi^A:  Nahnliel),  one  of  the  halting- 
places  of  Israel  in  the  latter  part  of  their  progreta 
to  Onaan  (Num.  xxi.  19).  It  hiy  "  beyond,'*  that 
is,  north  of  the  Amon  (ver.  13),  and  between  Mat- 
tanah  and  Bamoth,  the  next  after  Bamoth  being 
Pisgah.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  catalogue  of  Num. 
xxxiii.,  nor  anywhere  besides  the  passage  quoted 
above.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Ononintt.  "  Na- 
aUel  '*)  it  is  mentioned  as  close  to  the  Amon.  Its 
name  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  a  stream  or  wady, 
and  it  is  not  impossibly  preaen'ed  in  that  of  the 
Wady  Encheylty  which  rans  into  the  Miffd^  the 
ancient  Amon,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the 
place  at  which  the  road  between  Rabba  and  Aroer 
crosses  the  ravine  of  the  latter  river.  The  name 
EncheyUf    when     written     in     Hebrew    letters 

(nVniM),  is  Uttle  more  than  bs'^bpa,  tim- 
posed.  Burckbardt  was  perhaps  the  first  to  report 
this  name,  but  he  suggests  the  Wady  Wale  as  the 
Nahliel  {Syria^  July  14).  This,  however,  seeoia 
unnecessarily  (kr  to  the  north,  and,  in  addition,  B 
retaint  no  likeness  to  the  original  name. 

a 
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KA'HALOL  (Vbra  Ipatture]:  Ao^ACcrci; 
Alei.  Emvi^iov;  [Comp.  KaoKmk-]  Naaiol),  a  Mi- 
ibtiou  in  Uie  mode  of  givui^  the  name  (both  in 
Hd)Rw  and  A.  V.)  of  the  place  elaewbere  called 
NabahL  It  oecun  only  in  Jodg.  i.  30.  The  vari- 
■tioQ  of  the  LXX.  is  remarkable.  G. 

NA'HAM(Dn3[oyMo^i/*wi]:  Naxo^t;  fVat 
Naye^;  Alex.  Nax«MO  ^VaAaw).  The  brother 
of  Hodiah,  or  Jehudyah,  wife  of  Esra,  and  fiitber 
of  KeUah  and  Eshtemoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  19). 

KAHAMA^I  C*?^?.!  [c'mpasnanaU]  : 
HoMuopi  ;  [V^*t.  Nac/itay«i;]  FA.  Noa/u/iOKf i : 
Naktumnni),  A  chief  man  among  those  who  re- 
tonied  fhmi  Babylon  with  Zerabbabd  and  Jeshua 
(Keh.  Tii.  7.)  His  name  is  omitted  in  Eer.  ii.  2, 
iBd  in  the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr.  t.  8,  is  written 
Ekexius. 

KAnSARAI  [3  syL]  (^^7^  [««>^,  Ges.]: 
^•x^pl  Alex.  NoofMiV:  Nnarai).  The  armor- 
bearer  of  Joab,  called  in  the  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
37,  Naiiari.  [So  in  later  editions,  here  and  in  1 
Cbr.  xL  39,  but  not  in  the  ed.  of  1611  and  other 
early  editions.]  He  was  a  native  of  Beeroth  (1 
Chr.  xL  39). 

KA^ABI  f'TT?!  [•w»er]:  rfX«p«;  Alex. 
rc3«p«;  [Comp.  Naxapoi":]  NaharaX).  The  same 
as  Naharai,  Joab*s  annor-bearer  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
37).  In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  the  name  is  printed 
*«  Kararai  the  Berothite.*' 

KA'HASH  (tt5n?»  t^P^)'  1-  (Na<£j,  but 
in  1  Chr.  ix.  2  [Vat]  Aras ;  [Rom.]  Alex,  in  both 
Nosf :  y^tas,)  "  X^iash  the  Ammonite,  king  of 
the  Bene-Amroon  at  the  foundation  of  the  mon- 
srefa>  in  Israel,  who  dictated  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jaboh-Gilead  that  cruel  altematire  of  the  loss  of 
their  right  eyes  or  slarery,  which  roused  the  swift 
wrath  oif  Saul,  and  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  of  the  Ammonite  force  (1  Sam.  xi.  1,  2-11) 
Aeeording  to  Josephus  {AnL  ?i.  5,  §  1)  the  siege 
of  Jabesh  was  but  the  climax  of  a  long  career  of 
emilar  A  ferocity  with  which  Nahash  had  oppressed 
the  whole  of  the  Hebrews  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
sad  his  success  in  which  had  rendered  him  so  self- 
coniident  that  he  despised  the  chance  of  relief 
wlikfa  the  men  of  Jabesh  eagerly  caught  at  If, 
as  Josephus  (/6.  $  3)  also  states,  Nahash  himself 
was  killed  in  the  rout  of  his  army,  then  the  Na. 
bMh  who  was  the  fiither  of  the  foolish  young  king 
Hanon  (2  Sam.  x.  2;  1  Chr.  xix.  1,  2)  must  have 
been  his  son.  In  this  case,  like  Pharaoh  in  Egypt, 
and  also  perhaps  like  Benhadad,  Achish,  and  Agag, 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Syria,  Phillstia,  and  Amaldc, 
**  Nahash  **  would  seem  to  ha^-e  been  the  title  of 
the  king  of  the  Ammonites  rather  than  the  name 
of  an  individuaL 

Howerer  this  was,  Nahash  the  &ther  of  Hanun 
had  rendered  Datid  some  special  and  valuable  ser- 
vice, which  Darid  was  anxious  for  an  opportunity 
of  requiting  (2  Sam.  x.  2).  No  doubt  this  had 
been  during  his  wanderings,  and  when,  as  the  victim 
sf  Sanl,  the  Ammonite  king  would  naturally  sym- 
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pathize  with  and  assist  him.  The  particulars  of 
the  sen-ice  are  not  related  in  the  Bible,  but  the 
.lewish  traditions  affirm  that  it  oonsiste)  in  hit 
having  aflbrded  protection  to  one  of  David*s  brothers, 
who  escaped  alone  when  his  family  were  massacred 
by  the  treacherous  king  of  Moab,  to  whose  care 
they  had  been  entrusted  by  David  (1  Sam.  xxiL 
:i,  4),  and  who  found  an  asylum  with  Nahash. 
(See  the  Midrash  of  ft.  'IVtnchum,  as  quoted  by  S. 
Jarchi  on  2  Sam.  x.  2.) 

The  retribution  exacted  by  Davtd  for  the  annoy- 
ing insults  of  Hanun  is  reUted  elsewhere.  [David, 
vol.  i.  661  b ;  Joab,  roL  ii.  1396  b ;  Uriah.]  One 
casual  notice  remains  which  seems  to  imply  that 
the  ancient  kindness  which  had  exbted  bet\reen 
David  and  the  fiunily  of  Nahash  had  not  been  ex- 
tinguished  even  by  the  horrors  of  the  Ammonite 
war.  When  David  was  dri\'en  to  Blahanaim,  into 
the  very  neighborhood  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  we  find 
"  Shobi  the  son  of  Nahash  of  Rabbali  of  the  Bene- 
Aromon  '*  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27)  among  the  great  chiefs 
who  were  so  fonvard  to  pour  at  the  feet  of  the  f.illen 
monarch  the  abundance  of  their  pastoral  wealth, 
and  that  not  with  the  grudging  spirit  of  tributaries, 
but  rather  with  the  sympathy  of  friends,  **  for  they 
said,  the  people  is  hungry  and  weary  and  thirsty 
in  the  wilderness  "  (ver.  29). 

2.  {Scias.)  A  person  mentioned  once  only  (2 
Sam.  xrii.  25)  in  stating  the  parentage  of  Amasa, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  Absalom^s  army.  Amasa 
is  there  said  to  hax^e  been  the  son  ^  of  a  certain 
Ithra,  by  Abigail,  "daughter of  Nahash,  and  sister « 
to  Zeruiah."  By  the  geneMk)gy  of  1  Chr.  ii.  16  it 
appears  that  Zeruiah  and  Abigail  were  sisters  of 
David  and  the  other  chiklren  of  Jesse.  The  question 
then  arises.  How  oould  Abigail  bive  been  at  the  same 
time  daughter  of  Nahash  aiut  sister  to  the  chiklren 
of  Jesse  ?    To  this  three  answers  may  be  given :  — 

1.  The  universal  tradition  of  the  Rabbis  that 
Nahash  and  Jeaie  were  identical.<<  '*  Nahash,*' 
says  Solomon  Jarchi  (in  his  commentary  on  2  Sam. 
xvii.  25),  "  was  Jesse  the  fether  of  David,  because 
he  died  without  sin,  by  the  counsel  of  the  serpent  '* 
{nacJiash);  i.  e.  by  the  infirmity  of  his  fiUlen 
human  nature  only.  It  must  be  owned  that  it  it 
easier  to  oUow  the  identity  of  the  two  than  to  accept 
the  reason  thus  assigned  for  it 

2.  llie  explanation  first  put  forth  by  Professor 
Stanley  in  this  work  (vol.  i.  552  a),  that  Nahash 
was  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  that  the  same 
woman  had  first  been  his  wife  or  concubine  —  in 
which  capacity  she  had  gi\'en  birth  to  Abigail  and 
Zeruiah  —  and  afterwords  wife  to  Jesse,  and  the 
mother  of  his  children.  In  this  manner  Abigail 
and  Zeruiah  would  be  sisters  to  David,  without 
being  at  the  same  time  daughters  of  Jesse.  This 
has  in  its  favor  the  guarded  statement  of  1  Chr.  ii. 
16,  that  the  two  women  were  not  themselves  Jesse^s 
children,  but  sisters  of  his  children ;  and  the  im- 
probability (otherwise  extreme)  of  so  close  a  con- 
nection between  an  Israehte  and  an  Ammonite 
king  is  alienated  by  Jesse's  known  descent  from  a 
Moabitess,  and  by  the  connection  which  has  been 
shown  above  to  have  existed  between  David  and 
Nahash  of  Ammon. 


«  The  sf  tuinsnt  In  1  Sam.  xiL  12  apposn  to  be  at 
faxiaaM  with  that  oTtIU.  4, 6 ;  but  It  bears  a  remark- 
Ms  taiciaKMiy  to  the  dread  entertained  of  this  savage 
eUaf;  in  aserlMng  the  adoption  of  mooarehy  by  Isimel 
as  the  paaie  eansed  bjr  his  approach. 

b  Tbe  whole  exprMstoa  sssms  to 


c  The  Alex.  LXX.  regards  Nahash  as  brother  of 
Zenriah  —  0vyartpa  Naoc  a5f  A^v  Zapovia?. 

d  See  the  extract  froax  the  Targmn  on  Ruth  ir.  22 
given  in  the  note  to  Jessb,  voi  ii.  p.  1846  a.  Also  the 
citations  flrom  the  Talmud  In  Mover,  Seder  Otam^  660 ; 
also  Jerome,  Quosf.  Hebr»  ad  loo. 
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3.  A  third  poisible  explanation  is  that  Nahash 
was  the  name  not  of  Jesse,  nor  of  a  former  husband 
of  his  wife,  but  of  his  wife  herself,  lliere  is  nothing 
in  the  name  to  prevent  its  being  lx>me  equailj  by 
ntlier  sex,  and  other  Instances  may  be  quoted  of 
women  who  are  given  in  the  genealogies  as  the 
daughters,  not  of  their  fathers,  but  of  their  mothers : 
e.  g.  Mehetabel,  daughter  of  Matred,  daughter  of 
Mezahab.  StUl  it  seems  rery  improbable  that 
Jesse's  wife  would  l)e  suddenly  intruded  into  the 
narrative,  as  she  is  if  this  hypothesis  be  adopted. 

G. 

NA'HATH  (nng  \$etting  down,  rett]  : 
Naxo'9,  Alex.  Naxo/i,  Gen.  xxxvi.  13;  Nax«i0, 
Alex.  Naxo^,  Gen.  xxxvi.  17;  NavfJ,  [Alex.  Na- 
Xte,]  1  Chr.  I.  37:  Nahath).  1.  One  of  the 
<*  duices  "  or  phylarchs  in  the  land  of  Edom,  eldest 
ion  of  Reuel  the  son  of  Esau. 

2.  {KaiyadBi  [Vat.  Alex.'^  KaiyoB-])  A  Ko 
hathite  Levite,  son  of  Zophai  and  ancestor  of 
Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  26). 
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3.  (Nac0;  [Vat.  MatB-])  A  Levite  in  the  ni^ 
of  Hezekiah,  who  with  others  was  overseer  of  the 
tithes  and  dedicated  things  under  Cononiah  mad 
Shimei  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

NAH'BI   Oarg    [hidden,  Ges.;  protection, 

Furst]:  Na/3(;  [Vat.  No^«i;]  Alex.  NoiSa:  J^^n- 
kalri).  llie  son  of  Vophsi,  a  Naphtalite,  and  oA 
of  the  twelve  spies  (Num.  xiii.  14). 

NA'HOR  O'^nj  [see  Nachob]  :  fiax^ ; 
Joseph.  "Sax^pris'  '*  Nahor,  and  Naehor),  ihb 
name  of  two  persons  in  the  fiunlly  of  Abraham. 

L  His  grandfather:  the  son  of  Serug  and  fiUber 
of  Tenth  (Gen.  xi.  22-25;  [1  Chr.  i.  26]).  He  it 
mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Ixrd,  T^ke  ni. 
34,  though  there  the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  Y. 
in  the  Greek  form  of  Naciior. 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  son  of  Terah  and 
brother  of  Abraham  and  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  26,  27). 
The  members  of  the  fiuuily  are  brought  together  is 
the  following  genealogy :  — 


Tenh 

I 


Mtlcah  -  Nauox  i«  Reunuh 


Hui        Buz     Kemuel    Cheted     Huo    Fildaah    JIdlaph 

(<.«.  Ui)        I              I        (fktherof  i 

I  CliMdlmflr  j 

I              I             I        Chaldeaav  Laban 

Job       Eliha       Aram  I  | 

CRain  i                 I 

Job  zzxii.  S).  Leah          Baohel 


ithael 


Tehah 
Galiam 
Thahaah 


I.I.. 


Eebekah— laaae 


Emu 


Jaeob 


It  has  been  already  remarked,  under  Lot  (vol. 
n.  p.  1685  note\  that  the  order  of  the  ages  of  the 
frmily  of  Temh  is  not  improbably  inverted  in  the 
narrative;  in  which  case  Nahor,  instead  of  lieing 
yoimger  than  Ab;:aham,  was  really  older.  He  mar- 
ried Milcah,  the  daughter  of  bis  brother  Haran; 
and  when  Abraham  and  Lot  migrated  to  Canaan, 
Nabor  remained  behind  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates  —  the  boundary 
between  tlie  Old  and  the  New  World  of  that  early 
age  —  and  gathered  bis  family  around  him  at  the 
sepulchre  of  his  lather.^     (Comp.  2  Sam.  xix.  87.) 

Like  Jacob,  and  also  like  Ishmael,  Nahor  was 
the  father  of  tweh^  sons,  and  further,  as  in  tlie 
case  of  Jacob,  eight  of  them  were  the  children  of 
his  wife,  and  four  of  a  concubine  (Gen.  xxii.  21-24). 
Special  care  is  taken  in  speaking  of  the  legitimate 
branch  to  specify  its  descetit  frova.  Milcah  —  **  the 
son  of  Milcah,  which  she  bare  unto  Nahor.'*  It 
was  to  this  pure  and  unsullied  race  ihat  Abraham 
and  Hebekali  in  turn  had  recourse  for  wives  for 
their  sons.  But  with  Jacob's  flight  from  Haran 
the  intercourse  ceased,  llie  heap  of  stones  which 
he  and  "  I^ban  the  Syrian "  erected  on  Mount 
Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi.  46)  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
at  once  the  tomb  of  their  past  connection  and  the 
barrier  against  its  continuance.  Even  at  that  time 
a  wide  variation  had  taken  place  in  their  language 
(ver.  47),  and  not  only  in  their  language,  but,  as 
it  would  seem,  in  the  Object  of  their  worship.  The 
**  (xod  of  Nahor "  appears  as  a  distinct  divinity 


a  This  is  tfle  form  given  in  the  Benedictine  edition 
>f  Jerome's  BibHotkfca  Dirina.  The  other  Is  found 
tak  the  ordinary  copies  of  the  Vulgate. 

6  The  statements  of  Gen.  xi.  27-82  appear  to  Imply 
that  Nahor  did  not  advance  from  Ur  to  Haran  at  the 
lame  time  with  Terah,  Abraham,  and  Lot,  but  re- 
fsataied  tbers  tUl  a  later  date.    CoupUng  this  with  tne 


fW>m  the  *'  God  of  Abraham  and  the  Fear  of  Isaac" 
(ver.  53).  Dotibtless  this  was  one  of  the  *^  other 
gods*'  which  before  the  OdI  of  Abraliam  were 
worshipped  by  the  family  of  Terah ;  whose  images 
were  in  Rachel's  possession  during  tix>  conference 
on  Gilead ;  and  which  had  to  be  discarded  before 
Jacob  could  go  into  the  Presence  of  the  *♦  God  of 
Bethel"  (Gen.  xxxv.  2:  comp.  xxxi.  V4).  Hence, 
forward  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  two 
families  is  most  sharply  drawn  (as  in  the  allusion 
of  Josh.  xxiv.  2),  and  the  descendants  of  Nahor 
confine  their  communications  to  their  own  imme- 
diate kindred,  or  to  the  members  of  other  non- 
[sradite  tribes,  as  in  the  case  of  Job  the  man  of 
Uz«  and  his  friends,  J^hu  the  Buzite  of  the  kindred 
of  Kam,  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  and  Bildad  the 
Shuhite.  Many  centuries  later  David  appears  to 
have  come  into  collision  —  sometimes  friendly, 
sometimes  the  reverse  —  with  one  or  two  of  the 
more  remote  Nahorite  tribes.  Hbhath,  probably 
identical  with  Tebali  and  Maacah,  are  mentioned 
in  the  relation  of  his  wars  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Israel  (1  Chr.  xviii.  8,  xix.  6);  and  the  mother 
of  Absalom  either  belonged  to  or  was  comiectcd 
with  the  latter  of  the  above  nations. 

No  certain  traces  of  the  name  of  Nahor  have  been 
recognb.ed  in  Mesopotamia.  Ewahl  {GesdtictU,  L 
•359)  proposes  Hiiditha,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates 
just  above  Hit,  and  bearing  the  additional  name 
of  el-Nnura;  also  another  place,  likewise  called 
el-Nd'w'a,  mentioned  by  some  And}ian  geogrsiiben 


statement  of  Judl A  v.  8,  and  the  universal  tnditloo 
of  the  East,  that  Tenth's  departure  tnm  Vr  was  a  n- 
linquishment  of  fidse  worship,  an  additional  fbrce  is 
given  to  the  mentttm  of  "  the  god  of  Nahor**  (Qcn. 
xxxi.  58)  as  distinct  tnm  the  God  of  Abraham's  4^ 
scendants.  Two  generations  laier  Nahor*s  lamilj  wm 
certainly  living  at  Haran  (Qen.  zxviii.  10,  zxlz  4). 
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It  lying  further  north ;  and  Nackrein^  which,  how- 
0ier,  Mcmt  to  lia  out  of  McBOpoUunta  to  the  east. 
Ochcn  have  mentioned  Naarda,  or  Nehardea,  a 
town  or  diatriet  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  abore, 
edebratod  aa  the  site  of  a  college  of  the  Jews  {Did. 
jf  GeoffT.  "  Naarda**). 

Hay  not  Aram-Naharaim  have  original!  j  derired 
Its  name  from  Nahor?  The  fiu;t  that  in  its  present 
fcnn  it  has  another  signification  in  Hebrew  is  no 
signment  against  such  a  derivation. 

In  Joah.  zxiv.  2  the  name  u  given  in  the  A.  V. 
in  the  form  (more  nearly  approaching  the  Hebrew 
than  the  other)  of  Naciior.  G. 

NAH'SHON,  or  NAASH'ON  (ptrnD 
[atrbatUeTy  Ges.] :  Saatr<r(&v,  LXX.  and  N.  T. : 
Nakas$on,  O.  T.;  Naatmm,  N.  T.),  son  of  Am- 
nmadab,  and  prince  of  the  children  of  Judab  (as 
he  is  styled  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah,  1  Chr.  ii. 
10)  at  the  time  of  the  fbrst  numbering  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Exod.  vi.  23;  Num.  i.  7,  Ac.).  His  sister, 
EUsheba,  was  wife  to  Aaron,  and  his  son,  Salmon, 
was  husband  to  Rabab  after  the  taking  of  Jericho. 
From  EUsheba  being  described  as  "  sister  of  Naa- 
dMn  **  we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  person  of  con- 
skierable  note  and  dignity,  which  his  being  ap- 
pointed as  one  of  the  twdve  princes  who  assisted 
MoKs  and  Aaron  in  taking  the  census,  and  who 

were  ail  ^'renowned  of  the  congregation 

beads  of  thousands  in  Israel,*'  shows  him  to  have 
been.  No  less  conspicuous  for  high  rank  and  posi- 
tion does  he  appear  in  Num.  ii.  3,  vii.  12,  x.  14, 
wliere,  in  the  encampment,  in  the  oflerings  of  the 
princes,  and  in  the  order  of  march,  the  first  place 
is  sssignftd  to  Nahshon  the  son  of  Amniinadab  as 
eapCain  at  the  host  of  Judah.  Indeed,  on  these 
three  last-named  occasions  he  appears  as  the  first 
man  in  the  state  next  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  whereas 
at  the  census  he  comes  after  the  chiefii  of  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Simeon.^  Nahshon  died  in  the 
wilderness  according  to  Num.  xzvi.  64,  65,  but  no 
farther  particulars  of  his  life  are  given.  In  the 
N.  T.  he  occurs  twice,  namely,  in  Matt.  i.  4  and 
Luke  iiL  32,  in  the  geneak)gy  of  Christ,  where  his 
fincai^  in  the  preceding  and  following  descents  are 
exactly  the  same  as  in  Ruth  iv.  18-20;  1  Chr.  ii. 
10-12,  which  makes  it  quite  oertam  that  he  was 
the  sixth  in  descent  from  Judah,  hidusive,  and 
that  David  was  the  fifth  generation  after  him. 
[Ammccadab.]  a.  C.  H. 

KA'HTJM  (on?  Icottsoiation]:  Noo^/*:  Na- 
kam).  ^  The  book  of  the  vision  of  Nahum  the 
Bkoahito**  stands  seventh  in  order  among  the 
writings  of  the  minor  prophets  in  the  present  or- 
rsngenient  of  the  canon.  Of  the  author  himself  we 
have  no  more  knowledge  than  is  afibrded  us  by  the 
scanty  title  of  his  book,  which  gives  no  indication 
whatever  of  bis  dote,  and  leaves  his  origin  obscure. 
Ihe  site  of  Elkosh,  his  native  place,  is  disputed, 
some  placing  it  in  Galilee,  with  Jerome,  who  was 
■bown  the  ruins  by  his  guide;  others  in  Assyria, 
where  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  is  still  visited  as  a 
iscred  spot  by  Jews  from  all  parte.  Betgamin  of 
Todda  (p.  53,  Heb.  text,  ed.  Asher)  thus  briefly 
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«  It  is  emions  to  notke  that,  in  the  steond  num- 
■niriiig  (Norn.  xxvt).  Raoben  still  comes  flmt,  and 
ludah  fisurth.     So  alw  1  Chr.  ii.  1. 

b  Caperaawn,  literally  "  village  of  Nahum,"  is  sup- 
posid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  prophet. 
lehwars  (ZVicr.  o/PaL  p.  188)  menttonsa  Ke/ar  Tan- 


alludes  to  it:  <(And  in  the  city  of  Assfaur  (Mo- 
sul) is  the  synagogue  of  Obadiah,  and  the  synagogue 
of  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai,  and  the  synagogue  of 
Nahum  the  Elkoshite."  [Elkosh.]  Those  who 
maintain  the  hitter  view  assume  that  the  prophet's 
parente  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Tighth  pile- 
ser,  and  pknted,  with  other  exile  cofeniste,  in  the 
prorince  of  Assyria,  the  modem  Kurdistan,  and 
that  the  prophet  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Alkush, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  two  miles  north  of 
Mosul.  Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  the  prophecy  vm 
written  there  at  a  time  when  Nuieveh  was  threat- 
ened from  without.  Against  this  it  may  be  urgpA 
that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  exiles  were  carried 
into  the  province  of  Assyria  l*roper,  but  uito  the 
newly-conquered  districU,  such  as  Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia,  or  Media,  llie  arguroente  in  favor  of 
an  Assyrian  locality  for  the  prophet  are  supported 
by  the  occurrence  of  what  are  presumed  to  be 

Assyrian  words:  Dgn,  iL  7  (Heb.  8),  "H^r^??* 
'n!*???^'  ^-  ^"^ '^  '^^  ^®  strange  form 
n^DS^Q  in  ii.  13  (Heb.  14),  which  is  supposed 
to  indicate  a  foreign  influence.  In  addition  to  this 
is  the  internal  evidence  supplied  by  the  vivid  dfr> 
scription  of  Nineveh,  of  whose  splendors  it  is  con- 
tended Nahum  must  have  been  an  eye-witness; 
but  Hitzig  justly  obeen'es  that  these  descriptions 
dispUy  merely  a  lively  imagination,  and  such 
knowledge  of  a  renowned  city  as  might  be  pos- 
sessed by  any  one  in  Anterior  Asia,  llie  Assyrian 
warriors  were  no  strangers  in  Palestine,  and  that 
there  was  sufikient  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  is  rendered  probable  by  the  history  of  the 
prophet  Jonah.  There  is  nothing  in  the  prophecy 
of  Nahum  to  indicate  that  it  was  written  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Nineveh,  and  in  fUll 
riew  of  the  scenes  which  are  depicted,  nor  is  the 
language  that  of  an  exile  in  an  enemy's  country. 
No  allusion  is  made  to  the  Captivity;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  imagery  is  such  as  woiUd  be  nat- 
ural to  an  inhabitent  of  Palestine  (i.  4)  to  whom 
the  rich  pastures  of  Boshon,  the  vineyards  of  Car- 
mel,  and  the  blossom  of  Lebanon,  were  emblems 
of  all  that  was  luxuriant  and  fertile,  llie  lan- 
guage employed  in  i.  15,  ii.  2,  is  appropriate  to 
onu  who  wrote  for  bis  eountrynien  in  their  na- 
tive hind.^  In  fiict,  the  sole  origin  of  the  theory 
that  Nahum  floiuished  in  Assyria  is  the  name  of 
the  village  Alkush,  which  conteins  his  supposed 
tomb,  and  from  ite  similarity  to  Elkosh  was  ap- 
parently selected  by  medieeval  tradition  as  a  shrine 
for  pilgrims,  mth  as  little  probability  to  recom- 
mend it  as  existo  in  the  case  of  Obadiah  and  Jeph- 
thab,  whose  biuial-places  are  still  shown  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  lliis  supposition  is  more  rea- 
sonable than  another  which  has  been  adopted  in 
order  to  account  for  the  existence  of  Nahum's  tomb 
at  a  pUice,  the  name  of  which  so  closely  resembles 
that  of  his  native  town.  Alkush,  it  is  suggested, 
was  founded  by  the  Israelitish  exiles,  and  so  named 
by  them  in  memory  of  Elkosh  in  their  own  country. 
IVaditfon,  as  usual,  has  usurped  the  pro\'liice  of 
history.  According  to  Pseudo-Epiphanius  {De  Vitit 


ehutn  or  Naehum^  close  on  Chinnerath,  and  2\  English 
miles  N.  of  Tiberias.  "  They  point  out  there  the  graves 
of  Nahum  the  prophet,  of  Rabbis  Tanchum  and  Tan- 
chuma,  who  all  repose  them,  and  through  these  the 
ancient  position  of  the  village  is  easily  known." 
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Propk,  0pp.  ii.  p.  247),  Naham  was  of  the  tribe 
9f  Sinieon,  «*  from  Elonei  be/ond  the  Jordiui  at 
Befj^Ojar  (»nyafiip\  Chron.  Tasch.  160  a  Birra- 
/3a^)/'  or  Bethabara,  where  he  died  in  peace  and 
waj  buried.  In  the  Roman  martjrology  the  let  of 
December  is  consecrated  to  his  memory. 

The  date  of  Nahnm^s  prophecy  can  be  deter- 
mined with  as  little  precision  as  his  birthpUu».  In 
the  Seder  01am  Rabba  (p.  56,  ed.  Meyer)  he  is 
made  contemporary  with  Joel  and  Habakkuk  in  the 
reign  of  Manasseh.  Syncellus  {Chnm,  p.  201  d) 
places  him  with  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah  in  the 
leign  of  Joash  king  of  Israel,  more  than  a  century 
earlier;  while,  according  to  Eutycbius  {Ann.  p.  252), 
he  was  contemporary  with  Haggai,  Zeobariah,  and 
Malachi,  and  prophesied  in  the  fifth  year  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  {AnL  iz.  11, 
{  3)  mentions  him  as  living  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Jotham;  ^  about  this  time  was  a  cer- 
tain prophet,  Nahum  by  name;  who,  prophesying 
eonceming  the  downfall  of  Assyrians  and  of  Nin- 
ereh,  said  thus,"  etc. ;  to  which  he  adds,  "  and  all 
that  was  foretold  concerning  Nineveh  came  to  pass 
after  115  years."  From  this  Carpzov  concluded 
that  Nahum  prophesied  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  about  b.  c.  742.  Modem  writers 
are  divided  in  their  suflhtges.  Bertholdt  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  prophet  escaped  into  Judah  when 
the  ten  tribes  were  carried  captive,  and  wrote  in 
the  reign  of  Uezekiah.  Keil  {Lehrb.  d,  EinL  in  d. 
A,  T.)  places  him  in  the  latter  half  of  Hezekiah*s 
reign,  after  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.  Vitringa 
{Typ.  Doctr.  proph.  p.  37)  was  of  the  like  opinion, 
and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  De  Wette  {KinL  p. 
328),  who  suggests  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Medes 
against  the  Assyrians  (b.  c.  710),  and  the  election 
of  their  own  king  in  the  person  of  Deloces,  may 
have  been  present  in  the  prophet's  mind.  But  the 
history  of  Deloces  and  his  very  existence  nre  now 
generally  believed  to  be  mythical,  lliis  period  also 
is  adopted  by  Knobel  (Pi-ophet,  ii.  207,  Ac)  as  the 
date  of  the  prophecy.  He  was  guided  to  his  con- 
clusion by  the  same  supposed  facts,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  No  Ammon,  or  Thebes  of  Upper  Egypt, 
which  he  believed  was  effected  by  the  Assyrian 
monarch  Sargon  (b.  c.  717-715),  and  is  referred 
to  by  Nahum  (iii.  8)  as  a  recent  event.  In  this 
case  the  prophet  would  be  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Isaiah  (comp.  Is.  xx.  1 ).  Ewaki,  again,  con- 
ceives that  the  siege  of  Nineveh  by  the  Median 
king  Phraortes  (b.  c.  630-625),  may  have  sug- 
gested Nahum's  prophecy  of  its  destruction.  'Vhe 
existence  of  Phraortes,  at  the  period  to  which  be  is 
assigned,  is  now  believed  to  be  an  anachronism. 
[Medes.]  Junius  and  Tremellius  select  the  last 
years  of  Josiah  as  the  period  at  which  Nahum 
prophesied,  but  at  this  time  not  Nineveh  but  Bab- 
ylon was  the  object  of  alarm  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
arguments  by  which  Strauss  {Nahumi  de  Nino 
Vaticimum,  prol.  o.  1,  §  3)  endeavors  to  prove  that 
the  prophecy  belongs  to  the  time  at  which  Ma- 
nasseh was  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  that  is  between 
the  years  680  and  667  n.  c,  are  not  convincing. 
Assuming  that  the  position  which  Nahum  oceupies 
in  the  canon  between  Micah  and  Habakkuk  sup- 
plies, as  the  ^niits  of  his  prophetical  career,  the 
reigns  of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  he  endeavors  to 
show  from  certain  apparent  resemblances  to  the 
writings  of  the  older  prophets,  Joel,  Jonah,  and 
»saiah,  that  Nahum  must  have  been  familiar  with 
their  writings,  and  consequently  later  in  point  of 
time  than  any  of  them.     But  a  carefbl  examina- 
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tioD  of  the  passages  by  which  this  iguiuspt  ii 
maintained,  will  diow  thai  the  pbiases  and  turm 
of  expresuon  upon  which  the  resemblance  is  sup- 
posed to  rest,  are  in  no  way  remarkable  or  charae* 
teristic,  and  might  have  been  freely  used  by  any 
one  familiar  with  oriental  metaphor  and  imagery, 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  Two 
exceptions  are  Nah.  ii.  10,  where  a  striking  ex- 
pression is  used  which  only  occurs  besides  in  Joel 
ii.  6,  and  Nah.  i.  15  (Ueb.  ii.  1),  tlie  first  clause  of 
which  is  nearly  word  for  word  the  same  as  that  of 
is.  Iii  7.  But  these  passages,  by  themselves,  wouU 
equally  prove  that  Nahum  was  anterior  both  to 
Joel  and  Isaiah,  and  that  his  diction  was  copied 
by  them.  Other  references  which  are  supposed  to 
indicate  imitations  of  older  writers,  or,  at  kast, 
fikmiliarity  with  their  writings,  are  Nah.  i.  8  com- 
pared with  Jon.  iv.  2;  Nah.  i.  13  with  Is.  x.  27; 
Nah.  iii.  10  with  Is.  xiii.  16;  Nah.  ii.  2  [1]  with 
Is.  xxiv.  1;  Nah.  iiL  6  with  Is.  xlvii.  2,  3;  and 
Nah.  iii.  7  with  Is.  Ii.  19.  For  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  Nahum  preceded  Jeremiidi,  Strauss 
quotes  other  passages  in  which  the  later  prophet  is 
believed  to  have  had  in  his  mind  expressions  of  his 
predecessor  with  which  he  was  familmr.  'llie  most 
striking  of  these  are  Jer.  x.  19  compared  with  Nah. 
iii.  19;  Jer.  xui.  26  with  Nah.  iii.  5;  Jer.  L  87,  U. 
30  with  Nah.  iii.  13.  Words,  which  are  assumed 
by  the  same  commentator  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
times  of  Isaiah,  are  appealed  to  by  him  as  evi- 
dences of  the  date  of  the  prophecy.  But  the 
only  examples  which  he  quotes  prove  nothing: 

n^?*,  «*'M  (^ah-  »•  8,  A.  V.  "  flood  "),  occun 
in  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  in  Proverbs,  but  not  once  in 
Isaiah;  and  H'jniJtJ,  mit9&rAh  (Nah.  li.  1  [2], 

A.  V.  "munition  ")  is  found  only  once  in  Isaiah, 
though  it  occurs  fluently  in  the  Chronicles,  and 
is  not  a  word  likely  to  be  uncommon  or  peculiar, 
so  that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it.  Besides, 
all  this  woukl  be  as  appropriate  to  the  times  of 
Hesekiah  as  to  those  of  Manasseh.  That  the  proph- 
ecy was  written  before  the  final  downfall  of  Nin- 
eveh, and  its  capture  by  the  Medes  and  Chaldeans 
(cir.  b.  c.  625),  will  be  admitted.  The  allusions  to 
the  Assyrian  power  imply  that  it  was  still  imbroken 
(i.  12,  ii.  18,  14  (E.  V.  12,  13),  iii.  15-17).  The 
glory  of  the  kingdom  was  at  its  brightest  in  the 
reign  of  Esarhaddon  (b.  c.  680-660),  who  for  13 
years  made  Babylon  tlie  seat  of  empire,  and  this 
fact  would  incline  us  to  fix  the  date  of  Nahum 
rather  in  the  reign  of  his  father  Sennacherib,  for 
Ninevdi  alone  is  contemplated  in  the  destmction 
threatened  to  the  Assyrian  power,  and  no  hint  is 
given  that  its  importance  in  the  kingdom  was  di- 
minished, as  it  necessarily  would  be,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  capitaL  That  Palestine  was 
sufi*ering  fW>m  the  efTects  of  Assyrian  in^-asion  at 
the  time  of  Nahum's  writing  seems  probable  fhim 
the  allusions  in  i.  11,  12,  13,  ii.  2;  and  the  vivid 
description  of  the  Assyrian  arman^ent  In  ii.  3,  i. 
At  such  a  time  the  prophecy  woukl  be  appropriate, 
and  if  i.  14  refers  to  the  death  of  Sennacherib  in 
the  house  of  Nisroch,  it  must  ha^-e  been  written 
liefore  that  event,  llie  capture  of  No  Ammon,  or 
'lliebes,  has  not  been  identified  with  anything  like 
certainty.  It  is  referred  to  as  of  recent  occmience, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  with  probability  that 
it  was  sacked  by  Saigon  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
alluded  to  in  Is.  xx.  1.  These  drcumstances  seen 
to  determine  the  14th  year  of  Heukiah  (b.  c.  712^ 
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m  the  period  before  wliieh  the  prophecy  of  Nahtiin 
KNild  not  have  been  written.  The  condition  of 
Ajejria  in  the  reign  of  Sennaclierib  would  corre- 
spond with  the  state  of  things  implied  in  the  proph- 
eej,  and  it  is  on  all  accounts  most  probable  that 
Nahnm  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of 
Hesekiah,  and  wrote  his  prophecj  soon  after  the 
date  abot-e  mentioned,  either  in  Jerusalem  or  its 
neighborhood,  where  the  echo  still  lingered  of  "  the 
ffitUing  of  the  wheels,  and  of  the  prancing  horses, 
tnd  of  the  jumping  chariots**  of  the  Assyrian 
host,  and  ^*  the  flame  of  the  sword  and  lightning 
of  the  spear  **  still  flashed  in  the  memory  of  the 
befeagoered  citizens. 

Tte  sul^ject  of  the  prophecy  is,  in  accordance 
with  the  superscription,  **•  the  burden  of  Nineveh.** 
The  three  chapters  into  which  it  is  divided  form  a 
ooQsecutive  whole.  The  first  chapter  is  introduc- 
tory. It  commences  with  a  declaration  of  the  nhar- 
icter  of  Jehovah,  **  a  God  jealous  and  avenging,*' 
•s  exhibited  in  his  dealings  with  his  enemies,  and 
the  swUl  and  terrible  ^-engeance  with  which  He 
portues  them  (i.  2-6),  while  to  those  that  trust  in 
Him  He  Is  **good,  a  stronghold  in  the  day  of 
trouble**  (I*  7),  in  contrast  with  the  overwhelming 
flood  which  shall  sweep  away  his  foes  (i.  8).  The 
language  of  the  prophet  now  becomes  more  special, 
and  points  to  the  destruction  which  awaited  the 
hosts  ot  Assyria  who  had  just  gone  up  out  of 
Judah  (i.  9-11).  In  the  verses  that  follow  the  in- 
tention of  Jehovah  is  still  more  Ailly  decbred,  and 
•ddresaed  firet  to  Judah  (i.  12,  13),  and  then  to  the 
monarch  of  Assyria  (i.  14).  And  now  the  vision 
grows  more  distinct,  llie  messenger  of  glad  tidings, 
the  news  of  Nineveh's  downfall,  trod  the  mountains 
that  were  round  about  Jerusalem  (i.  15),  and  pro- 
daimed  to  Judah  the  accomplishment  of  her  vows. 
But  round  the  doomed  city  gathered  the  destrojing 
armies ;  '*  the  breaker  in  pieces  "  had  gone  up,  and 
Jehovah  mustered  his  hosts  to  the  battle  to  avenge 
his  people  (ii.  1,  2).  The  prephet*s  mind  in  vision 
sees  the  burnished  bronze  shidds  of  the  scarlet-dad 
warriors  of  the  besieging  army,  the  flashing  steel 
scythes  of  their  war-chariots  as  tliey  are  drawn  up 
fai  battle-array,  and  the  quivering  cypress-shafts  of 
ibeir  spears  (ii.  3).  The  Assyrians  hasten  to  the 
defense  :  their  chariots  rush  madly  through  the 
streets,  and  run  to  and  fro  like  the  lightning  in  the 
broad  ways,  which  glare  with  thdr  bright  armor 
like  torches.  Uut  a  panic  has  seized  thdr  mighty 
ones;  their  ranks  are  broken  at  they  mareh,  and 
they  hurry  to  the  wall  only  to  see  the  covered  bat- 
tering-rams of  the  besiegers  ready  for  the  attack 
(iL  •£  6)*  1^  crisis  hastens  on  with  terrible 
rapidity.  The  river-gates  are  broken  in,  and  the 
royal  palace  is  hi  the  bands  of  the  victon  (ii.  6). 
And  then  comes  the  end ;  the  dty  is  taken  and 
carried  captive,  and  her  maidens  **  moan  as  with 
the  voice  of  doves,"  beating  their  breasts  with  sorrow 
(iL  7).  The  flight  beeomes  general,  and  the  leailera 
In  vain  endeavor  to  stem  the  torrent  of  fugitives 
(it  8).  The  wealth  of  the  city  and  its  accumu- 
laied  treasurea  become  the  spoil  of  the  captors,  and 
the  cooqoered  sufier  all  the  horrora  that  foUow  the 
assault  and  storm  (ii.  9, 10).  Over  the  charred 
■id  bfaMskened  ruins  the  prophet,  as  the  mouth- 
pieee  of  Jehovah,  ezdaims  in  triumph,  **  Where  is 
the  lair  of  the  lions,  the  feeding  place  of  the  young 
looa,  where  walked  lion,  lioness,  lion's  whdp,  and 
looe  made  (them)  afraid?  '*  (U.  11,  18).  But  for 
dl  this  the  downfall  of  Nuieveh  was  certain,  for 
■  heboid!  I  am  against  thee,  laith  Jehovah  of 
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HosU  **  fd.  18).  The  vision  ends,  and  the  prophet, 
recalled  from  the  scenes  of  the  future  to  the  real- 
ities of  the  present,  collects  himself,  as  it  were,  foi 
one  final  outburetof  withering  denunciation  against 
the  Assyrian  dty,  not  now  threatened  by  her  Me- 
dian and  Chaldean  conquerors,  but  in  the  ftill  tide 
of  prosperity,  the  oppressor  and  corrupter  of  na- 
tions. Mingled  with  this  woe  there  is  no  touch  of 
sadness  or  compassion  for  her  fate;  she  will  flUl 
unpitied  and  unlaroented,  and  with  terrible  calm- 
ness the  prophet  pronounces  her  final  doom:  "  all 
that  hear  the  bruit  of  tliee  shall  cbp  the  hands 
over  thee:  for  upon  whom  hath  not  thy  wickedness 
passed  contmually?  "  (iit  19). 

As  a  poet,  Nahum  occupies  a  high  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  proof  of  this 
it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  opening  verses 
of  his  prophecy  (i.  2-6),  and  to  the  magnificent 
description  of  the  dege  and  destruction  of  Nineveh 
in  ch.  ii.  His  style  is  clear  and  unim*olved,  though 
pregnant  and  fbrdble;  bis  diction  sonorous  and 
rhythmical,  the  words  rdichoing  to  the  sense 
(comp.  ii.  4,  ill.  8).  Some  words  and  forms  of 
words  are  almost  peculiar  to  himself;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, n^yip  for  n^yp,  in  i.  3,  occurs  only 
beddes  in  Job  ix.  17;  VCi^\2  for  S^*2i  in  i-  3,  is 
found  only  in  Jodi.  xxiv.  19;  rTOD^,  ii.  9  [10], 
is  found  in  Job  xxiii.  3,  and  there  not  in  the  same 


sense;  "^H^,  in  iii.  2,  is  only  found  in  Judg.  v. 
22;  rrnh^  and  b?^,  U.  3  [4],  anj,  ii.  7  [8], 

njm  and  nfjnnp,  ii.  lo  pi],  U'^yp,  iii. 

17,  and  HHS,  iii.  19,  do  not  occur  elsewhere. 
The  unusual  form  of  the  pronominal  suffix  in 
njDbJ^e,  ii.  13  [14],  WQ}  for  !)!rt),  iii.  18, 
are  peciUiar  to  Nahum ;  *^79)  iii-  &»  i*  only  found 
m  1  K.  vii.  86 ;  ^3^  iii*  17,  occurs  besides  only 
in  Am.  vii.  1 ;  and  the  foreign  word  np9@)  iiL 

17,  in  the  slightly  diflbent  form  '^?S^.  is  found 
only  in  Jer.  Ii.  27. 

For  illustrations  of  Nahum's  prophecy,  see  the 
artide  Nineveh.  W.  A.  W. 

*  For  the  general  writers  on  the  Minor  l*ropbets 
see  the  addition  ^o  Micah  (Amer.  ed.).  Part  xiz. 
of  Lange*s  BibektKvk  de*  A.  Test  by  Dr.  Paul 
Kldnert  (1868)  includes  Nahum.  It  furnishes  a 
new  translation  of  the  text,  instead  of  adhering  to 
that  of  Luther.  Among  the  special  writere  on  this 
prophet  are  Bihliander,  Propketa  Nah^juxta  reri» 
tatem  Hebr,  (1534);  Abarband,  CocTm.  in  Nnh, 
rnbb,  H  Lai.  (1703);  Kalinski,  Vaticim..  {Hub.  et) 
Nah.  etc  (1748);  Kreenen,  Nah.  vnticitiiui.i^  pfiiL 
et  criL  ezpontvm  (1808);  Justi,  Nnh.  neu  itUr- 
$etzt  u.  erldutert  (1820);  Hodemarm,  Nah.  onto- 
uium  iUusiravU  (1842);  and  O.  Stratus,  Nnkumt 
tie  Nino  vattcinium  (1853).  There  is  a  **  Transi- 
tion of  the  Prophecy  of  Nahum  with  Notes  "  by 
Prof.  B.  B.  FxJwards  hi  the  Bibl.  Sacra,  v.  661- 
576.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  exact  Biblical  exegesis. 
Recent  expknmtions  In  the  East  have  gi\^en  fresh 
interest  to  the  study  of  Nahum.  Among  the  works 
which  illustrate  the  connections  of  the  book  with 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history  in  addition  to  the 
commentaries,  are  M.  von  Niebuhr's  Geschichte 
Astw's  u,  BabeTt  (1857);  O.  Strauss,  Nintveu, 
dot  Wori  Gotta  (1855);   Layard,  Nineveh   am 
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its  Remains;  Vanoe  Smith,  The  Prophedet 
rdnting  to  Nineveh  and  the  Aesyriam  (Lond. 
1857);  Kawl'iDson,  Andent  Mvnarchiet^  vol.  i.  See 
the  copious  li^t  of  worlcs  in  German,  French,  and 
English,  relating  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh  in  l^inge^s 
Bibtluterk  (p.  1(K))  as  above.  Nineveh,  which  dis- 
appeared so  suddenly  after  its  di;om  was  pronounced 
by  the  prophet,  may  almost  be  said  to  stand  before 
HI  again  in  the  light  of  the  remains  restored  to  us 
by  nHxlem  disoo^^eries.  The  articles  on  Nahum 
by  Winer  in  his  Bibl.  Realw^  by  Nagelsbach  in 
Herzog's  Real^Encyk.y  and  by  Wunderlich  in 
Zeller's  BibL  Wdiitfb,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
In  opposition  to  the  view  that  Nahum  lived  in 
Assyria,  Bleek  {EinL  in  du$  A.  Test.  p.  544)  agrees 
with  those  who  decide  that  the  prophet  was  not 
only  bom  in  Palestine,  but  wrote  the  book  which 
bears  his  name  in  Jerusalem  or  the  vicinity  (i. 
12  t).  [Elkosh,  Amer.  ed.J 

The  book  of  Nahum  contains  nothing  strictly 
Messianic.  It  is  important  as  a  source  of  per- 
manent instruction  because  it  illustrates  so  signally 
the  law  of  retribution  according  to  which  God  deals 
with  natrans,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  He  fulfills 
his  promises  and  threatenings  to  the  righteous  or 
the  wicked.  H. 

NA'lJ^US  (NafSof ;  Alex.  NaciSo^:  Raanas) 
=  Benaiah,  of  the  sons  of  Pahath  Moab  (1  Esdr. 
b.  31;  comp.  Ezr.  z.  30). 

NAIL.  I.  (of  finger)."  —  1.  A  nail  or  claw 
of  man  or  animal.  2.  A  point  or  style,  e.  ff,  for 
writing:  see  Jer.  xvii.  1.     Tzippdren  occurs  in 

Deut.  zxi.  12,  in  connection  with  the  verb  nt2717, 
*dsdA,  "  to  make,*'  here  rendered  Trepioyvxi(o»i  ci^- 
cumcido^k.W.  "pare,"  but  in  mai^.  "dress," 
«*  suffer  to  grow."    Gesenius  exphdns  "  make  neat.*' 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  on  the  meaning  of 
this  passage:  one  set  of  interpreters,  including 
Joeephus  and  Philo,  rejj^arding  the  action  as  in- 
dicative of  mourning,  while  others  refer  it  to  the 
deposition  of  uionming.  Some,  who  would  thus 
belong  to  the  latter  class,  refer  it  to  the  practice  of 
staining  the  nails  with  henneh. 

The  word  m-'h^  "  make,"  is  used  both  of  "  dress- 
ing,*' i.  e.  making  clean  the  feet,  and  also  of 
"  trimming,**  t.  e.  combing  and  making  neat  the 
beard,  in  the  case  of  Mephihoshcth,  2  Sa^i.  xiz.  24. 
It  seems,  therefore,  on  the  whole  to  mean  "  make 
suitable  **  to  the  particular  purpose  intended,  what- 
ever that  may  be:  unless,  as  Gesenius  thhiks,  the 
passage  refers  to  the  completion  of  the  female  cap- 
tive's month  of  seclusion,  that  purpose  is  evidently 
one  of  mourning  —  a  month's  mourning  interposed 
for  the  purpose  of  pre\-enting  on  the  one  hand  too 
hasty  an  approach  on  the  part  of  the  captor,  and 
on  the  other  too  sudden  a  shock  to  natural  feeling 
in  the  captive.  Following  this  line  of  interpreta- 
tion, the  command  will  sUnd  thus:  llie  captive  is 
to  hiy  aside  the  "  raiment  of  her  captivity,"  namely, 
her  ordinary  dress  in  which  she  had  been  taken 
eapti^-e,  and  she  is  to  remain  in  mourning  retire- 

•  ID^j  '>*<^' »  Chaldee  form  of  the  Heb.  ^^bS, 
tzipportn^  ttam  the  root  *^S!?,  connected  with  "ngPi 
fophaty  «'  to  iCTftpe,"  or  "  pare : "  iyv( :  unguis. 

ft  in^,  jalkitl :  wi^nkat :  paxiBus,  datmt ;  aUa 

^  ^^ 
Id  Arab.  (Xjay  waada^  <*  to  flz  a  peg.** 
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ment  for  a  month  with  hair  shortened  and  naih 
made  suitable  to  the  same  purpiM,  thus  presenting 
an  appearance  of  woe  to  which  the  naib  untrimmed 
and  shortened  hair  would  seem  each  in  their  way 
most  suitable  (see  Job  i.  20). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  that  the  shaving 
the  head,  etc.,  indicate  the  time  of  retirement  com- 
pleted, we  must  suppose  also  a  sort  of  Nazaritic 
initiation  into  her  new  condition,  a  supposition  for 
which  there  is  elsewhere  no  warrant  in  the  I^w, 
besides  the  fact  that  the  "  making,**  whether  paring 
the  nails  or  fetting  them  grow,  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned as  a  Nazaritic  ceremony,  and  also  that  the 
shaving  the  head  at  the  end  of  the  DHmth  would 
seem  an  altogether  unsuitable  introduction  to  the 
condition  of  a  bride. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  captive's  head 
was  shaved  at  the  comniencement  of  the  month, 
and  that  during  that  period  her  nails  were  to  be 
allowed  to  grow  in  token  of  natural  sorrow  and 
consequent  personal  neglect.  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8- 
23;  Phik>,  itepl  ^lAoyAp.  c.  14,  vol.  ii.  p.  394,  ed. 
Mangey;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  c.  18,  iii.  c.  11, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  475,  543,  ed.  Potter;  Calmet,  Patrick; 
CriL  Sacr,  on  Deut.  xxi.  12;  Scbkusner,  Lex, 
V,  T.  wepiotfvxiC^'*  Selden,  de  Jur,  Nat.  r.  xilL 
p.  644;  Harmer,  Obs.  iv.  104;  Wilkinson,  Ane. 
Eg.  ii.  345;  Lane,  M.  E.  i.  64;  Gesenius,  p.  1075; 
Michaelis,  Ltm$  of  MoseSj  art  88,  voL  i.  p.  464^ 
ed.  Smith ;  Num.  vi.  2,  18. 

II.  —  1.^  A  nail  (Is.  xli.  7),  a  stake  (Is.  xzxiiL 
20),  also  a  tent-peg.  Tent-pegs  are  usually  of  wood 
and  of  ku-ge  size,  but  sometimes,  as  was  the  cass 
with  those  used  to  fasten  the  curtains  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, of  metal  (Ex.  xxvii.  19,  xxxviii.  SO;  see 
Lightfoot,  SpiciL  in  Ex.  §  42;  Joseph.  AnL  t. 
6,  4).     [Jakl,  Tknt.] 

2.<^  A  nail,  primarily  a  point''  We  are  told  that 
David  prepared  iron  for  the  nails  to  be  used  in  the 
Temple;  and  as  the  holy  of  holies  was  plated  with 
gold,  the  nails  also  for  fastening  the  pUtes  were 
probably  of  gold,  llieir  weight  is  said  to  ha^^e  been 
50  shekels,  =  25  otmces,  a  weight  obriously  so  much 
too  small,  unless  mere  gilding  be  supposed,  for  the 
total  weight  required,  that  LXX.  and  Vulg.  render 
it  as  expressing  that  of  each  nail,  which  is  equally 
excessive.  To  remedy  this  difficulty  Thenius  sug- 
gesU  reading  500  for  50  shekels  (1  Chr.  xxii.  3; 
2  Chr.  iii  9 ;  Bertheau,  on  ChronicfeM^  in  KvrzgeJ. 
Handb.).  [On  "nails**  in  Eccl.  xU.  11,  see 
Master,  Amer.  ed.] 

"  Nail,**  Vulg.  pnlus,  is  the  rendering  of  wdff- 
ffoXos  in  Ecclus.  xxvii.  2.  In  N.  T.  we  have  ^Aos 
and  wpoaviXSv  in  speaking  of  the  nails  of  tlie  Cross 
(John  XX.  25;  Col.  U.  14).  [See  addiUon  to 
Ckucifi.viok.]  H.  W.  p. 

NAIN  (Nafy  [either  fhra  ^W?,  pasture,  «r 

V?5»  gracefvlneu:  Nnim]).  There  are  no  ma- 
terials for  a  k>ng  history  or  a  detailed  description 
of  this  village  of  Galilee,  the  gate  of  which  is  mads 
illustrious  by  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  (Luks 


e  *nt2P9,  nuumlffl  only  used  In  plor. :  ^kos : 
davut. 

d  From  *^pD,  ^  stand  on  end,'*  as  hair  (Oes.^ 
961). 
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ffii  IS).  Bat  two  pdntt  connected  with  it  an  of 
exifeme  interest  to  the  Biblical  student.  The  site 
of  the  village  is  oertiinlj  known:  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  approach  by  which  our  Saviour 
was  coming  when  He  met  the  funeral  The  modem 
Nem  \a  situated  on  the  northwestern  edge  of  the 
«*  Little  Henuon/*  or  Jtbel  eUDuhy^  where  the 
gioond  fiUls  into  the  plain  of  Esdradon.  Nor  has 
the  name  ever  been  foigotten.  The  crusaders  knew 
it,  and  Eusebiua  and  Jerome  mention  it  in  its 
tight  connection  with  the  neighborhood  of  Endor. 
Again,  the  entnmoe  to  the  place  must  probably 
alwa}Y  have  been  up  the  steep  ascent  from  the 
pfadu;  and  here,  on  the  west  side  of  the  village, 
the  rock  is  full  of  sepulchral  caves.  It  appears  aUo 
that  there  are  similar  caves  on  the  east  side. 
(Robinson,  BiU.  Ret.  it  361;  Van  de  Yelde,  SfpHa 
tfM/  PaU$Une,  ii.  382;  Stanley,  Sinni  and  Pales- 
Iwe,  p.  357;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  p.  446; 
Pbrter,  Ilanditook  to  Sip-ia,  p.  358.)      J.  S.  H. 

*  Kain  is  distinctly  visible  from  the  top  of  Tabor 
icroas  an  intervening  branch  of  the  plain  of  £s- 
draelon.  It  is  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  Nazareth. 
Shonem  and  Endor  are  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
present  name  (though  variously  written  by  travel- 
kis)  ii  the  identical  ancient  name.  Mr.  Tristram 
{Land  of  hrael,  p.  130)  speaks  of  a  fbuntain  here, 
which  explains  why  the  place  has  been  so  long  in- 
habited. Huxuson  states  {Lnwl  and  Book,  ii.  158) 
tiiat  "^the  tombs  are  chiefly  on  the  east  of  the 
village,"  and  not  on  the  west  (see  above).  On  the 
inirKle  of  restoring  to  life  the  son  of  the  widow 
at  Naln  (I^ke  vii.  11-15),  see  Trench  on  Hiracle$, 
p.  22i.  The  custom  of  carrying  the  dead  for  hi- 
terment  outside  of  the  cities  and  villages,  is  still,  as 
on  that  occasion,  almost  universal  in  Palestine. 

Whether  we  miderstand  »♦  bier"  or  "  coffin  **  to 
be  meant  by  aop6s  in  the  narrative,  is  immaterial 
to  its  accuracy.  Present  usages  show  that  the  body 
hi  either  case  was  not  so  confined  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  **  young  man  **  to  rise  and  sit  up 
St  the  command  of  Christ.  [Coffin,  Amer.  ed.] 
The  writer  has  witnessed  funerab  in  Greece  at 
which  the  upper  side  of  the  coffin  was  left  entirely 
open,  and  the  lid  carried  before  the  corpse  until  the 
procession  reached  the  grave  (see  lUuUr.  of  Scrip- 
tere,  p.  120).  H. 

NA10TH  (nVJ,  aocordhig  to  the  Keri  or 
sorrecCed  text  of  the  Maaorets,  which  is  followed 
by  the  A.  v.,  but  in  the  Cethib  or  original  text 

n^p,*"  L  «.  Nevaioth  [habitations] :  [Rom.  Vaud0; 
"Vatl  Aifo0'n  Alex.  KavUf$i  Naioth\  or  more 
fttOy,^  u  Naioth  in  Raiuah ;  **  a  place  in  which 
Samuel  and  David  took  reflige  together,  after  the 
latter  had  made  his  escape  from  the  jealous  fury 
of  Ssnl  (1  Sam.  xix.  18,  19,  22,  23,  xx.  1).  It  U 
evident  from  rer.  18,  that  Naioth  was  not  actually 
h  Kamah,  Samuel's  habitual  residence,  though 
fiom  the  affix  it  must  have  been  near  it  (Ewald, 
S.  60).  In  its  corrected  form  (Keri)  the  name 
signifies  '■*  habitations,"  and  from  an  early  date  has 
hten  interpreted  to  mean  the  hute  or  dwellings  of  a 


•  The  plural  of  HIJ.    The  original  form  (Cethib) 

wvaid  be  the  plnxml  of  71^)3  (Sfanonis,  Onom.  30),  a 
word  wbleb  does  not  appear' to  have  existed. 

h  «  NaioCb  ^  ocean  both  hi  Heb. and  A.  Y.  hi  ISam 
six.  18,  only.  The  LXX.  supply  jy  'Po^i  hi  that 
t«M.    The  Tnlgate  adberss  to  the  Hebrsw. 
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school  or  college  of  prophets  over  which  S.imud  pn* 
sided,  as  EUtha  did  over  those  at  Gilgal  and  Jericho. 
This  interpretation  was  unknown  to  Josephus 
who  gives  the  name  TtOifidafi,  to  the  transktorr 
of  Uie  LXX.  and  the  Peshito-S}Tiac  {JtnutUt),  and 
to  Jerome.*^    It  appears  first  in  the  Targum-Jon- 

athan,  where  for  Naioth  we  find  throughout  iTJ 

SJD^^IM,  "the  house  of  instruction,"  the  term* 
which'  appears  in  Uter  times  to  have  been  reguUri} 
applied  to  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis  (Buxtoif,  /#ea; 
Talm.  106)  — and  where  ver.  20  is  rendered,  "and 
they  saw  the  company  of  scribes  singing  praises, 
and  Samuel  teaching,  standing  over  them,"  thus 
introducing  the  idea  of  Samuel  as  a  teacher.  lliLi 
interpretation  of  Naioth  is  now  generally  accepted 
by  the  lexicographers  and  commentators.        G. 

»  NAKED.    [Dress,  voL  i.  p.  620  5.] 

*  NTAMES,  Biblical;  their  Origin  akb 
Significance.  —  Names  are  archfleok)gical  monu- 
ments. Especially  is  this  true  of  those  presented 
to  us  in  the  primitive  languages  of  mankind.  Orig- 
inally given  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  dif« 
ferent  objects,  or  of  indicating  the  signifiouiGe 
which  those  objects  possessed  for  the  name-giver, 
they  connate  and  perpetuate  the  conceptions,  fed- 
ings,  and  modes  of  thought  of  their  originators.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  their  study  b  at  once  so 
fascinating  and  of  such  real  utility.  It  is  the  study 
of  the  thought-fossils  of  mankind. 

The  two  principal  cautions  to  be  given  to  the 
student  of  names,  are,  first,  to  guard  against  false 
etymologies,  and  secondly,  to  beware  of  mystical 
or  merely  fanciful  interpretetions.  A  recent  Eng- 
lish writer  has  wittily  illustrated  the  first  danger 
by  saying,  that  the  tyro  must  not  think  he  has 
discovered  a  wonderful  fitness  in  the  denomination 
of  the  metropolitan  residence  of  the  Englisli  primate^ 
I^mbeth,  because  forsooth  Lama  is  a  Mongolian 
word  for  "  Chief  Priest,''  and  Beth  the  Hebrew 
term  for  "house";  since,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  the  term  Lambeth  is  derived  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  compound,  signifying  "  the  muddy  kuiding 
place**!  An  equally  striking  exemplification  of 
the  second  liability  is  furnished  us  by  a  recent 
American  writer  in  this  department,  Mr.  W.  Arthur. 
In  his  work  on  the  "  Derivation  of  Family  Names** 
(N.  Y.  1857)  we  find  an  old  Christian-rabbinical 
idea  thus  rehabilitated :  "  The  signification  of  the 
Hebrew  names  recorded  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  when  arranged  in  order,  present  an  epitome 
of  the  ruin  and  recovery  of  man  through  a  Re- 
deemer, thus:  — 

f  Blan  in  the  hnago  ofOod  * 
t  SubeUtnted  by.' 

<  Frail  man.' 

<  LnmcntiDg.' 
t  The  blessed  Ck>d.' 

<  Shall  come  down  * 
*  Teaching.' 
<liia  death  shall  send* 
t  To  the  humble.' 

<  Ck>nsolaUon.' 


Adam 

Seth    .     . 

Edos  .     . 

Canaan   . 

Mahalaleel 

Jered  .     . 

Enoch     . 

Methuselah 

Lemech   . 

Noah. 

e  In  his  notice  of  this  name  in  the  Onomastieon 
("  Namoth  "),  Jercmie  refiars  to  his  observations  theraon 
In  the  "  libri  Uebralcarum  qusestionum."  As,  how* 
ever,  we  at  present  possess  those  books,  they  eontala 
no  reference  to  Naioth. 

d  It  occurs  again  In  the  Tatgum  Ibr  the  ] 
of  Hnldah  the  prophetess  (2  K.  xxii.  14). 
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**  Tbf§e  names  in  the  order  in  which  thej  are 
noorded  read  thus:  *To  man,  once  made  in  the 
Image  of  God,  now  substitaled  by  man,  fhiil  and 
ftiH  of  sorrow,  the  blessed  God  shall  come  down 
himself  to  the  earth  teachins:,  and  his  death  shall 
send  to  the  humble  consolation  '**(!)  1*he  orit^- 
insl  author  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  interpreta- 
tion seems  to  have  been  Ursinus,  chief  author  of 
the  Heideliieix  Catechism.  Dr.  AUhaster  repeated 
it  in  a  sermon  on  1  Chron.  i.  1-4  delivered  before 
the  Uni^'ersity  of  Cambrid^,  and  Dr.  Brown  of 
Haddington  introduces  it  with  evident  approbation 
into  bis  <' Dictionary  of  the  Bible,*'  art  Adam. 
(For  analogous  uistances  of  exegetical  trifling  on  the 
part  of  the  cabalistic  writers,  see  McClintock  and 
Stixmgs  Cyciop.  of  Bib.,  ThtoL,  and  EccUtiasL 
IMerature^  art.  Cnbalu) 

Kot\rith8tanding  such  fanciful  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  whole  system  of  Christian  truth  in  a 
genealogical  table,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  names  of  the  Bible  have  hi  innumerable  in- 
stances a  real  and  profound  significance.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  fact,  that  on  mentioning  a  name 
the  sacred  writers  in  almost  countless  cases  pause 
to  call  our  attention  either  to  its  etymological  sig- 
nification or  to  the  reasons  which  led  to  its  bestow- 
ment.  In  view  of  tlie  specUil  attention  paid  to 
etymology  in  the  American  edition  of  the  present 
woric,  we  shall  restrict  ourseI\*es  in  this  article  to 
general  facts  and  statements  relati\'e  to  names  of 
places  and  persons.  For  information  respecting 
particular  names  whose  derivation  or  signification 
present  especial  problemi,  we  may  safely  refer  the 
reader  to  the  appropriate  articles  in  the  Dictionary 
and  to  the  literature  given  below. 

I.  Namks  ok  Places.  These  may  be  divided 
Into  two  general  clsAses,  descriptive  and  historical. 
The  former  are  such  as  mark  some  peculiarity  of 
the  locality,  usually  a  natural  one,  e.  ^.,  Sharon, 
««  pUin  "  ;  Gibeah,  *•  hiU  "  ;  Pisgah,  »*  height " ; 
Mizpah,  "  watchtower,"  "  etc.  llie  extraordinary 
richness  and  expressiveness  of  the  Hebrew  topo- 
graphical vocabulary  (see  Stanley,  Appendix  to  S. 
and  P.  pp.  471-519),  rendered  the  construction  of 
descriptive  names  in  this  way  an  exceedingly  easy 
and  natural  process.  How  apt  the  designations 
were  can  yet  be  seen  in  hundreds  of  instances.  See 
for  example,  Carmel,  **  the  park,"  Id  volume  first 
of  this  work. 

Of  the  second  chiss  of  local  names,  some  were 
gi\en  in  honor  of  individual  men,  e.  ^.,  the  city 
Enoch,  Gen.  iv.  17;  Dan,  Judg.  xviii.  29;  Jebus, 
C^iesarea,  Cn^sarea  Philippi,  etc.  More  commonly, 
however,  such  names  were  given  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  some  important  historic  occurrence. 
Thus  Babel,  we  are  told,  received  its  name  *<  be- 
cause the  liord  did  there  confound  the  hmguage  of 
all  the  earth,"  Gen.  xi.  9.  (See,  however,  the 
native  etymology,  atb  voce,)  Bethel  perpetuated 
through  all  .Jewish  hbtory  the  early  revelations  of 
(iod  to  Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii.  19,  xxxv.  15.  See 
Jehovah-jireh,  (3en.  xxii.  14 ;  Isaac's  wells.  Gen. 
xxri.  20  ff.;  Mahanaim,  (Jen.  xxxii.  2;  Penicl,  Gen. 
xxxii.  30;  Massah  and  Meribah,  Ex.  xvii.  7;  Kib- 
roth-hattaavah,  Num.  xi.  34;  Hormah,  Num.  xxi. 
8;  Achor,  Josh.  vii.  26;  Bochim,  Jud.  ii.  6;  Cabul, 
1  K.  ix.  13,  Ac,  &e.    In  some  instances  it  may 


«  •  The  Ilebrew  forms  of  the  names  in  this  artkle 
will  be  IboDd  in  connection  with  the  English  forms  in 
'their  nispeetlTe  places,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

H. 
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be  difllenlt  to  determine  to  which  d»m  a  partleolat 
name  belongs;  thus  Golgotha,  or  C^mry,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  so  called  because  in 
the  form  of  *<  a  skoll,"  i.  e.  a  well-marked  hiUock, 
otliers  however,  deny  that  the  traditional  conception 
of  a  "  Mount  Cidvary  "  has  any  Scriptural  wvrant, 
and  trace  the  name  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tomary place  for  capital  executions.  The  former 
class  would  make  it  a  descriptive,  the  latter  a  his- 
torical, name.  The  importance  of  the  question  in 
a  topographical  point  of  view  is  self-evident 

In  formbig  compounds  to  serve  as  names  of 
towns  or  oth^  localities,  some  of  the  most  common 
terms  employed  by  the  Hebrews  were  Kir,  a  **  wall" 
or  •*  fortress  "  (Kir-haresh) ;  KiijaUi, »« city  "  (Kir- 
jath-arba;  Kiijath-huzoth,  «*  city  of  streets  ** ;  Kir- 
jath-jearim,  "city  of  woods "  =  Fwestvine;  Kir- 
jath-sepher,  »«city  of  books";  Kiijath-eannah, 
»» city  of  learning");  En,  *♦  fountahi "  (Fji-eglaim, 
**  fountain  of  the  two  calves  " ;  En-gannim,  «*  foim- 
tain  of  the  gardens";  £n-gedi,  ** fountain  of  the 
kid  " ;  En-hakkore,  "  fountain  of  the  cry  or  prayer," 
Judg.  XV.  19;  £n-rogel,  ^fountain  of  the  fuller," 
etc);  Beer,  "a  well"  (Beer-elim,  »<well  of  the 
mighty  ones  "  or  **  well  of  the  terebinth  " ;  Beer- 
Uhai-roi,  "  Puieus  {Dei)  vitentis,  atpicitniis  me," 
Siroonis;  Beer-sheba,  '*well  of  the  oath");  BttX^ 
'« house"  (Beth-arabah,  "house  of  the  desert"; 
Beth-a\-en,  "house  of  vanity"  or  of  idols;  Betb- 
emek,  "  house  of  the  valley  " ;  Beth-horon,  *«  plaee 
of  the  great  cavern "  ;  Beth-lehem,  "  house  of 
bread  "  ;  Betli-shan,  "  house  of  rest "  ;  Beth- 
shemesh,  "house  of  the  sun"  etc.,  etc).  The 
names  of  rivers  and  bodies  of  water  were  almost 
always  of  a  descripti^ie  character,  e.  g,,  Jordan, 
"  descending  "  ;  Kishon,  "  tortuous  "  ;  Chebar, 
"abundant"  or  "vehement";  Kidron,  "very 
black";  Merom,  "a  high  phice"  (fullj  written 
Mey-merom,  "  waters  of  the  heights  " ) ;  Jam-Stqtk, 
"sea  of  weeds"  (Ked  Sea);  Jam-Arabah^  "sea 
of  the  desert,"  or  Jam-Hammelack^  "salt  sea** 
(Dead  Sea);  Jam-chinnt^tth,  "sea  of  the  Harp" 
(Sea  of  Galilee,  said  to  hax-e  been  so  called  from  its 
shape).  The  names  of  countries  and  sections  of 
country  were  almost  universally  deri\-ed  from  the 
name  of  their  first  settlers  or  earliest  historic  popa« 
lations,  e.g.,  Canaan;  Misraim  (Egypt);  Edom; 
Asshur  (Assyria);  Tarshish;  Havilah,  etc  In  the 
Geographical  Appendix  to  Osbom's  Palestine, 
Past  and  Present,  PhiU.  1858,  may  be  found  an 
exhaustive  list  of  the  names  of  all  plaees  and 
nations  mentioned  in  the  O.  or  N.  Test.,  with 
references  to  all  tlie  passages  where  they  occur  and 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  each  locality  so  far  as 
ascertained.  The  Bible  Atlas  of  Maps  and  Plans 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  published  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  (I.ond.  1868), 
has  a  "  Complete  Index  to  the  Geographical  Names 
the  Fjiglish  Bible,"  including  the  Apocrypha, 
by  George  Grove. 

II.  NamesopPeksoks.  Unlike  the  Romans,  but 
like  the  Greeks,  the  Hebrews  were  a  mononymoos 
people,  that  is,  each  person  received  but  a  single 
name.  In  the  case  of  boys  this  was  conferred  upon 
the  eighth  day  in  connection  with  the  nte  oC  or- 
cumcisk>n  (Luke  1.  59,  ii.  21;  comp.  Gen.  xvH. 
5-14,  xxi.  8,  4).  To  distinguish  an  hidi vidua! 
ih>m  others  of  the  same  name  it  was  customary,  as 
among  most,  if  not  all  primitive  peoples,  to  add  to 
his  own  proper  name  that  of  bis  fitther,  or  if  thai 
was  insufficient,  the  names  of  several  anoeMoii  li 
ascending  order  (Jer.  xxxvL  14).    Instead  of  tb« 
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GUber*8  nanw  that  of  the  mother  was  sometimea 
used,  possibly  in  cases  where  the  mother  was  the 
more  widdj  Icnown  oT  the  two  (1  Chr.  ii.  16).  In 
Kwne  instances  the  father  is  represented  as  con- 
ferring the  name,  in  others  the  mother.  Thus, 
to  pass  orer  the  naming  of  the  animals  and  of 
Eve  by  Adam,  Seth  named  Enos,  Lamech  Noah, 
Jacob  Bei\jamin,  etc  On  the  other  hand  £\'e 
named  Cain  and  Seth,  probably  also  Abel;  Lot*8 
daoghters  named  Moab  and  AmoK>n;  Leah  gave 
names  to  Keuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Gad, 
Asher,  Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  Dinah;  Rachel  to 
Dan,  Naphtali,  Joseph,  and  her  last  bom,  which 
wss  however  changed  by  Jacob.  (See  Moroni, 
Dmomarw.) 

Distinguishing  with  Ewald  three  classes  of  names, 
the  simple,  the  derivatix-e  and  the  compound,  we 
win  brieiOy  treat  of  each  in  order. 

1.  ShapU  names.  These  in  Hebrew,  as  in  all 
languages,  were  laigely  borrowed  from  nature,  e.  g.y 
Deborah,  "bee**;  Arieh,  "Leo"  or  »»Lyon"; 
Tsmar,  ^  a  palm-tree  ** ;  Jonah,  ^  dove  ** ;  Rachel, 
•««we'*;  Shnal,*'fox*';  Caleb,  *«dog**;  Hodesb, 
"new  moon";  Chenui,  **lamb*';  Dishan,  "ga- 
lelle,**  etc,  etc  Others  are  of  a  descriptive  char- 
acter, e.  y.,  Ashur,  **  black "  (oomp.  however 
Stmofiis);  Edom,  "red**;  Esau,  "hairy**;  Gareb, 
"scabbed  " ;  Korsh,  "  bald  ** ;  Cbimcham,  " pining  ** 
(can  be  understood,  however,  in  the  sense  of  Dtu- 
derim ;  so  by  Simonis) ;  Paseah, "  the  lame  '* ;  Ikkesb, 
"crooked  *'  (here  too,  Simonis  has  an  interpretation 
of  his  own,  understanding  the  term  as  relating  to 
the  hair,  like  the  Ijitin  name  CrUptis),  Still  other 
names  were  borrowed  from  hunum  occupations  and 
eonditiooa,  e.  g.^  Dan,  "a  judge**;  Sarah,  "a 
prinoess  ** ;  Carmi,  "  vine-dresser,**  etc,  etc 
Whether  diminutives  are  found  in  Hebrew  may  be 
doubted.  Ewald  and  others  have  claimed  that 
Zebuhm  and  Jeduthim  are  such.  This  peculiarity 
of  the  Hebrew  is  the  more  remaricable  from  the 
fihct,  that  its  near  cognate,  the  Arabic,  abounds  in 
diminutives. 

9.  Derivative  names.  Many  names  of  womeh 
were  derived  from  those  of  men  by  change  of  ter- 
minatioa:  Hammdecb,  "the king,**  Haromdeketh, 
"the  queen,**  (like  the  German  Kdiug^  Kdnigin); 
MeahuUam,  "  Puts,'*  XleshuUameth,  "  P^a  ** ; 
Uacgi  or  Ilaggai,  "exultation,**  and  Haggith; 
Judah,  Judith;  Dan,  Dinah,  etc,  etc  Such  deri- 
vations, however,  are  limited  to  simple  names,  no 
inttnn^  occurring  where  a  feminine  name  is  derived 
from  a  compound  masculine  one  On  this  pecu- 
liarity Ewald  remarks,  that  as  the  same  compound 
names  are  sometimes  used  both  for  men  and  women, 
and  as  names  are  applied  to  women  which  could 
not  originally  have  been  applicable  to  any  but  men, 
as  Abi^sil,  sjkI  Ahinoam,  we  must  assume  that  the 
plastic  power  of  language  had  already  exhausted 
itsdf  in  this  remote  province,  and  that  for  this 
w— on,  the  distinction  of  the  feminine  was  omitted; 
fai  the  same  way  as  Sanskrit  and  Greek  adjectives 
of  the  form  MaliutWt  f  vrvx^v ,  are  not  a^>le  to  dis- 
tingttish  the  feminine  in  form. 

The  final  syUable  -(,  or  -oi,  in  such  names  as 
Amittai,  fiarsiUai,  is  regarded  by  Ewald  as  a  deriv- 
itive  particle,  so  that  according  to  this  gnmma- 
»iaa  the  names  mentioiied  would  be  equivalent  to 
» Truman  **  and  "  Ironman.'*  All  other  etymol- 
sglats,  however,  whom  we  have  consulted,  regard 
Ike  syUable  in  question  as  an  imperfectly  exprMMd 
Jak,tM^  interpret  the  names  " Truth  of  Jeliovah,** 
«lna  of  Jehovah,'*  etc    Of  the  uss  of  th«  same 
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temdnational  syUable  to  form  patronymics  hi  IIe> 
brew,  see  Wilkinson,  pp.  29-42. 

The  most  anomalous  phenomenon  observable  In 
the  derivation  of  Hebrew  names  is  the  feet,  that 
in  the  employment  of  names  derived  from  abstract 
nouns  masculine  ones  are  often  applied  to  women, 
and  feminine  ones  to  men,  while  in  other  cases 
names  identical  in  meaning  and  distingubbed  as 
to  gender  by  tbeu-  termination  are  applied  to  a 
single  sex.  In  this  respect  Hebrew  usage  seems 
to  have  been  subject  to  no  rule.  Thus  Shelomi, 
"  peaceable  "  or  "  my  peace,"  and  Sh^bmo,  He- 
brew for  Solomon,  are  masculine  forms  and  were 
used  as  masculine  names,  but  Shebmith,  the 
feminine  form,  was  not  only  a  name  of  women,  but 
also  of  men,  1  Chr.  xxvi.  25,  26,  xxiii.  9.  Shemer 
and  Shimri,  "watchful**  or  "guarded**  (of  God), 
are  names  of  men  both  in  form  and  feet.  'l*he 
feminine  form,  Shimrath,  is  nevertheless  applied  to 
a  man,  1  Chr.  viii.  21;  while  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  20 
another  feminine  form,  Shimrith,  is  the  name  of  a 
woman.  Anafogous  to  this  is  the  fact,  that  many 
titles  of  men  were  feminine  and  required  to  b^  con- 
strued with  feminine  ailjectix-ee,  etc,  as  Pechah, 
"governor,**  Koheleth,  " preacher,**  etc,  while  in 
other  cases  masculine  nouns  took  feminine  termi- 
nations in  the  plural,  e.  g.  Ab,  "  father,"  plund 
nboth  not  abim ;  or  feminine  nouns  the  plural  end- 
ing of  the  masculine,  c  g.,  MiWih^  "  word,'*  MU- 
lim,  "  words.**     See  the  Grammars. 

3.  Compound  Names,  These  constitute  in  all 
languages  the  most  biteresting  and  instructix'e  class, 
since  they  reflect  emotions  and  ideas,  for  whose  ex- 
pression a  conscious  exercise  of  the  onomatopoetio 
faculty  was  requisite.  In  Hebrew  we  find  some, 
which  ha\*e  no  especial  religious  or  social  signifi- 
cance, as  for  exam|>le,  Phinehas,  "  mouth  of  brass  ** ; 
Ishod,  "  man  of  beauty  ** ;  (>emalli,  "  camel  owner.** 
The  minority,  however,  have  such  significance,  being 
compounded  either  (1)  with  terms  denoting  relition- 
ship,  as  Aln,  or  ab  ( Abibud,  "  fether  of  praise  '* ; 
Abyam,  "f.  of  the  sea**;  Abimelech,  "f.  of  the 
king'*;  Abinoam,  "f.  of  pleasantness**;  Abitub, 
"  f.  of  goodness  '*  etc  etc);— Achi  (Eng.  ver.  Ahi\ 
"  brother  **  (Ahihud,  Ahimeleoh,  Ahinoam,  Ahitub, 
etc,  etc);  — Ben  (S>Tiac  Rar\  "son**  (Uenonl, 
"  son  of  my  sorrow  ** ;  Bei\jambi,  "  s.  of  my  right 
hand'*;  Ben-hail,  "s.  of  the  host*';  Darablms, 
Bar-jona,  etc),— or  Both,  "daughter**  (Bath- 
sheba,  Bath-shua,  "d.  of  an  oath  **);  or  (2)  with 
nouns  borrowed  from  the  sphere  of  national  life  and 

aspiration,  such  as  Am  (D?)  "  people,'*  resembling 

the  numerous  Greek  compounds  with  XaJr  and 
d^^r  (Amniinadab,  q,  r.;  Ammizabad,  "people 
of  the  Gyvw  **  ».  c  God ;  Jeroboam,  "  whose  people 
are  countless,**  or  "increaser  oif  the  people**: 
Jashobeam,  "he  will  return  among  the  people," 
Jones,  "people*s  leader,**  Ewald.  "habitabit  in 
popuk),**  Simonis;  Jekameam,  "gatherer  of  tlie 
people,**  etc); — MeUch,  "king"  (.UiinKldch, 
"  fether  of  the  king  " ;  Ahimelech.  "  broUier  of  the  ' 
king.'*  On  Nathan-melech,  Kl^ed-melech,  aud 
Regero-melech,  see  Wilkinson,  pp.  395-997);  or 
(3)  with  names  of  God,  as  for  instance,  Shaddm 
(Ammishaddai,  "people  of  the  Almighty,"  and 
Zurishaddai,  "my  rock  is  the  Almighty**);—/.!, 
prefixed  or  suffixed  (Elnathan  or  Nathaniel,  equiv- 
alent to  Theodotus  or  Dositbeus;  Elieaer,  "God 
of  help**  or  Ger.  G(tUhUf;  Isrsel,  "  pugnator  Dei,** 
Winer;  Eliphalet,  " (3od  of  salvatkm  ** ;  Ariel,  "  Uon 
of  God";  Elishi^hat,  "God  is  judjse;'*  Abdid. 
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••■ervant  of  God  *);^Atfvfii^  "lord"  (Adotiiram^ 
•♦  lord  of  exalUitioii,'*  AdoiilJAh,  »« my  brd  is  Je- 
hovah '* ;  Adoiiikain,  "  lord  of  the  enemj/*  Gese- 
Diiu,  or  *'  lord  who  assisU/'  Ftirst,  "  Dominus  sur- 
rexit/*  Sinionis  and  Jones); — Jehovah,  when  pre- 
fixed shortened  to  JeAo,  or  Jo,  when  suffixed  to 
Jtihn  orjnh  or  t  (Jonathan  and  Nethaniah,  parallel 
idth  IChiathan  and  Nathaniel,  "Jehovah-given/* 
soinp.  Jehonadah  and  Jehohanan ;  Jehotada,  "  Je- 
hovah knows";  Jeholachin,  ♦*Jeho\-ah  will  estab- 
lish"; Josih,  "whose  fiither  is  Jeho\-ah";  ]*Juah, 
**tlie  strength  of  Jehovah'*;  Ishmerai,  "whom 
Jehovah  shall  keep/'  etc. ).  it  remains  to  be  ob- 
•ened  in  this  connection,  that  Abi,  or  Ab^  is  sup- 
posed by  Gesenius  and  most  et}'mologi9ts  to  have 
originally  designated  in  all  instances  a  direct  blood 
relationship,  but  in  the  process  of  time  to  have 
become  a  constituent  part  of  proper  names,  which 
were  used  without  reference  to  their  strict  ety- 
mological meanings.  'Iliis  view  is  opposed  by 
Ewald,  who  thinks,  hoii-exer,  that  in  later  times  tlie 
term  "  father  "  was  often  used  to  express  a  certain 
dignity,  as  "  father  "  or  lord  of  a  town.  So  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  29,  42,  45,  50,  <fec.,  where  Ab  is  com- 
pounded with  names  of  places.  On  the  possessive 
sense  of  Ab  or  Abi  in  composition,  see  Wilkinson, 
pp.  365>367. 

llie  non- Hebrew  names  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  chiefly  Egyptian,  Canaanitish,  and  Persian. 
These  are  separately  treated  by  Simonis,  sec.  xi., 
and  Wilkinson,  pp.  416-481. 

Glancing  a  moment  at  the  history  of  names  and 
name-giving  among  the  Hebrews,  we  readily  dis- 
tinguish many  of  those  changes  which  characterize 
popuUr  customs  and  habits  in  this  particular  among 
all  peoples.  In  their  first  or  ruder  age  their  names 
are  simple  and  "  smdl  of  nature."  In  the  period 
3f  their  highest  national  and  religious  de\'ek>pment 
we  find  more  compounds  and  more  allusions  to 
artificial  refinements.  In  the  period  of  their  hu- 
miliation and  conflicts  under  the  Judgments  of  God, 
whole  passages  of  Scripture  were  appropriated  as 
bi  modem  times  by  tlie  Puritans  of  Great  Britain. 
Hence  such  names  as  HodaLih,  "  praise-ye-the* 
Lord*';  Elioenai,  " mine-eyes-are-unto<Jehovah." 
Hazelelponi,  "  give-shade-  thou  -  that-tumest-thy- 
face-to-uie  "  (Oehler),  or,  "  give-shadow-that-seest- 
me  "  (Ewald).  As  soon  as  the  people  grew  weary 
o(  this  unwieldly  nomenclature  a  very  natural  re- 
action led  to  the  repristination  of  the  simple  and 
hallowed  names  of  early  Hebrew  history.  Loss  of 
Independence  and  intermarriage  with  foreigners 
led  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  names,  the  use 
of  the  Greek  language  to  a  transkition  of  many 
Hebrew  ones  and  to  the  modification  of  others,  so 
that  in  the  New  Testament  we  find  almost  as  great 
a  variety  of  names  as  among  the  modem  nations 
of  Kim)pe.  lliere  are  pure  Iltbreto  names,  such 
as,  Joseph,  Simeon  or  Simon,  l^evi,  Gamaliel,  Saul, 
etc:  Hebrew  names  which  ha^'e  become  ffredted 
In  form,  such  as  l^izarus  firom  Eleazar,  Matthaeus 
from  Alattathiah  or  Mattaniah,  Anna  from  Han- 
nah, Zebedoeus  fVom  Zabdi  or  Zeliadiah,  Zaccbeus 
from  Zaccai,  Ananias  from  Chananiah,  Alcimus 
from  Kliakim,  Jason  from  Joshua,  etc. ;  Antmcenn 
names,  such  as  Martha,  Tabitha,  Caiaphas,  etc. ; 
Greek  names,  such  as  Andreas,  Andronicus, 
iCuodia,  Antipater,  Philippoe,  etc.;  i!>r<<n  names: 
Marcus,  Aquiki,  Pris^nlU,  Justus,  Paulus,  etc.,  etc., 
and  finally,  even  names  which  were  derived  from 
Htose  of  the  god$  of  Greece  and  Rome,  e.  g.,  Apol- 
loniut,    Phoebe,    Nereus,   Demecriui,   Uiotrepbet, 
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Epaphroditus,  DIonysius,  Hennas,  Olympiodonis. 
Hyiuenaeus,  Artemas,  etc.,  etc.  'lliese  last  namei 
were  doubtless  gi\-en  by  heathen  parents.  On  the 
New  Testament  proper  names  see  particularlj 
Schirlitz's  Gi-undz&ye  dtr  netUttt.  Gracitai  (Gie*- 
sen,  18C1),  pp.  140-161. 

"  Nomen  est  omen."  Among  no  ancient  peopk 
was  this  truer  than  among  the  Hebrews.  Doubt- 
leas  the  more  customary  names  became  in  time 
conventional,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Eren  an 
.\liab  could  give  to  sons  borne  him  by  Jezebd  names 
compounded  with  Jehovah,  as  AhozicrA  and  Jonm. 
Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  thatt  in  most  instances, 
the  choice  of  the  name  was  understood  as  an  act 
of  religious  profession  and  confession  on  the  part 
of  the  parents.  Even  when  the  name  must  Imxe 
grown  perfectly  fkmiliar,  we  discover  a  tendency  to 
seek  for  correspondences  between  its  meaning  and 
its  bearer.  See  Abigail's  allusion  to  the  name  of 
Nabal,  1  Sam.  xxv.  25,  Naomi's  to  her  own,  Ruth 
i.  20.  Probably  the  perception  of  the  aignificanee 
of  names  was  keener  among  ancient  peoples,  since 
their  roots  were  almost  univenally  of  the  venuicubur 
kuiguage.  Y.ven  Cicero  caimot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  play  upon  the  name  of  the  oons|iiraton 
against  Caesar  (tlie  BrtUt)^  and  who  can  ever  ibr^ 
the  cutting  pasquinade  on  the  Papal  despoilen  of 
the  Pantheon :  "  Quod  mm  ftceruni  Barbui,  /e- 
cere  Barberini! "  Among  the  Hebrews,  this  i<kn- 
tification  of  name  and  person  reached  its  diroajc 
A  tendency  to  it  was  characteristic  of  the  nation, 
and  under  the  supernatural  tuition  of  Revelatioii 
it  was  f^y  developed.  "  In  the  spirit  of  that  tnitb- 
fulness,  which  desires  to  see  all  contradiction  be> 
tween  name  and  nature  done  away,  and  every  one 
called  by  his  right  name  (comp.  Is.  v.  20,  uudi.  6; 
Rev.  iii.  1),  a  series  of  names  is  here  prodticed, 
wbk;h  really  express  the  personal  significance  and 
life-station  of  those  who  bear  them,  and  which  thus 
themselves  become  attestations  of  Hevelation,  abid- 
ing pledges  of  dirine  guidance  and  promise.  These 
significant  names  are  partly  birth-names,  iMirtly  and 
more  commonly,  new  appellations.  As  outside  the 
circle  of  Revelation,  particubrly  among  the  orieutal 
nations,  it  is  customary  to  mark  one's  entrance  into 
a  new  relation  by  a  new  name,  in  which  case  the 
acceptance  of  the  new  name  involves  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  sovereignty  of  the  uame-^ver,  so 
the  importAnoe  and  new  sphere  assigned  to  the 
organs  of  Revdation  in  God's  kingdom  are  fi«> 
quently  indicated  by  a  change  of  name.  Examples 
of  this  are  Abraham,  Gen.  xvii.  5;  Sarah,  xni.  15; 
Israel  as  designation  of  the  spiritual  character,  iu 
place  of  Jacob  which  designated  the  natiinl  char- 
acter, xxxii.  28;  Joshua,  Num.  xiii.  16;  corop.  also 
Jembbaal,  Judg.  vi.  32:  in  N.  T.  Cephas  or  Peter, 
John  i.  42;  Boanerges,  Mar.  iii.  17;  Barnabas, 
Acts  iv.  36.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  m 
many  instances  where  no  particuUr  reason  b  given, 
a  striking  correspondence  is  seen  between  the  name 
and  the  character  of  the  person ;  e.  g.  Saul,  David, 
Solomon  (oomp.  however  1  Clir.  xxii.  9),  El^ 
(1  K.  xviii.  36).  What  peculiar  weight  the  prophets 
attached  to  names  is  well  known.  Nathan  gives 
Solomon  the  name.Jedidiah,"  because  of  the  Lnd.*' 
Hosea  (chap,  i.)  and  Isaiah  (riii.  3}  express  theii 
prophecies  in  the  names  of  their  chikiren.  Isaiah 
comforts  himself  with  the  merciful  pledge  contained 
in  the  significance  of  his  own  name  (riit  18).  IIm 
prophets  frequently  play  upon  the  nanoes  'd  persons 
and  phioes,  and  such  instances  of  paronomaaia  ait 
not  to  be  imrded  sm  mere  rhetorical  omaoMoli. 
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Conpan  Mlcah*8  play  upon  his  own  name,  Mie. 
fiL  18  (Cnspari,  CouuaenUn',  p.  20  ff.);  tuch  pai- 
■igM  u  Is.  zxv.  10;  Micah  i.  10  ff.;  Jer.  xx.  3« 
zxUL  6.  This  intimate  concrete  relation  betwixt 
name  and  penoii  explains,  finally,  certain  Biblical 
modes  of  speech.  When  God  ek^cts  a  man  by  nrtue 
of  personal  qualification,  he  is  said  to  call  him  by 
name  (Kx.  xxxi.  2;  Is.  xL  3,  4).  When  Jehoxiih 
■ays  to  Moses,  « I  know  thee  by  name  *  (Ex.  xxxiii. 
12),  be  means,  he  has  placed  himself  in  a  speci6ealty 
personal  relation  to  Moses,  in  a  relation  pertaining 
to  Moses  alone,  and  therefore  connected  with  his 
name,  'lliis  explains  also  Is.  xliil.  1:  *I  have 
sailed  thee  by  thy  name  and  thou  art  mine* 
(oomp.  xltx.  1).  Receiving  a  (new  name*  from 
God  (Is.  \xv.  15,  Uii.  2;  Ker.  U.  17,  id.  12)  is  the 
expression  employed  to  denote  a  new  personal  rela- 
tion to  him  established  by  an  act  of  divine  grace 
(Oehler). 

The  attempt  made  by  Strauss  {Leben  Jesu^  pat- 
mM)j  liertboldt  {EinkUung  im  A,  T.  pp.  2337- 
2357),  and  others,  to  prove  from  the  peculiar  sig- 
nifieauce  of  names  tlie  mythical  origin  of  different 
books  of  the  canon  is  simply  puerile.  Even  The- 
odore Parker  ridicules  the  former,  by  showing  in 
Eke  manner  the  mythical  character  of  the  Dcclara- 
tioo  of  Independence  fh>m  the  tact  of  its  reputed 
promul;;ation  at  PhiUdelphhs  **  the  city  of  brotherly 
lore  **  (see  his  review  of  Stnuiss's  Lebtn  Jem).  He 
■bo  styles  Bertboldfs  arguments  **  merely  nuga 
tory,**  adding  that  all  B.  says  of  the  names  in  the 
book  of  Ruth  ^  may  be  said  of  almost  all  Hebrew 
names*'  (Tt-anslitim  of  Dt  WeUe't  JtUroductim 
to  the  OLl  TtiL,  i.  319).  What  havoc  some  future 
nytb4ianter  may  make  even  of  the  names  and 
sflliie^-ements  of  Uiese  brave  destroyers  themselves ! 
StraoBS  means  ♦•ostrich,'*  ** dispute,**  "strife**; 
Uitag,  •*  hot-headed  ** ;  fiuier,  a  "  peasant,**  "  rude 
feUow'*;  NeaiHler,  "new  man  '*:  Schleiermaoher, 
"veil-maker'*;  lleiigstenberg,  "stallion-mountain,** 
somp.  Ang.  Sax.  "  mare's-nest,**  —  Ergo  the  tale 
of  the  fiunous  battle  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
(jcnnany,  between  lielief  and  unbelief  is  all  a  myth ! 
Ko  such  man  as  Strauss  ever  lived,  no  such  men 
as  his  reputed  opponents ! 

LUeniUrt,  —  Eusebius,  Onomnstioon  (Ugolini's 
Tkemmnu^  vol  v.).  Hieronymus,  Uber  de  noaun- 
•ftw  IItbrtHci$^  Dt  Siiu  tt  NominVrtu  Looorum 
Htbrakorua^  etc  (Opera,  Benedictine  ed.  voL  iii.). 
HlUer,  Onomitgiieon,  Hamb.  1706.  J.  Simonts, 
Ommuuticon  VtUrU  TeiL,  Hala  Magd.  1741; 
Qasden,  Ommuntkon  Novi  TeiL  ei  Librorum^ 
K  7*.  Apocryphoiian,  Hale  Magd.  1762  (the 
ablest  writer  of  Use  bsi  century  in  this  fiekl). 
EwaU,  Aus/Ukr,  Lehrbuch  der  kebr,  Spraeht^  § 
271,  DU  higtimamen  dtr  Bibel,  be$.  de»  A,  7*., 
fp.  678-593  (prepared  for  Kitto's  CychptBdia^ 
wbcre  the  Eng.  version  may  be  found).  Redsktb, 
DU  alUeal,  Nnmem  der  BtvOlkti'Wig  dei  /ti*ne/- 
ileniaaU,  etymU.  betraehM,  Hamb.  1846.  Oehler, 
art.  Nam€f  in  Hensog*8  Renl-EncykL  Bd.  x.  (a 
tnoslation  by  the  present  writer  may  be  found  in 
the  Tkeohgical  KcUctic,  vol  iv.  No.  5).  Moroni, 
Diziomnrio  <R  erwtizitme  itoiico^ccU$ituftca,  art. 
^bi»e,voLxlviu.,Veu.  1847.  (Of  little  value.)  J. 
Fanv,  Proper  Ntunes  of  the  BibU^  2d  ed.  Lond. 
1844.  Alfireri  Jones,  The  Propor  N(me$  of  ike  Old 
TeM.  ScriptMret  eaepotmded  ami  ilUutraUd,  Lond. 
■SM,  4to.  (A  valuable  work,  arranged  In  alpha- 
beCieal  order.  Quite  a  number  of  the  obscurer 
lasMB,  however,  hare  been  overlooked.)  Proper 
tfomn  <fftke  Old  Tettament  with  JOitL  and  Geog, 
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Illu$tration$  for  the  u$e  of  I/tbrew  SUidenU  ami 
Teachers,  Lond.  1860.  W.  F.  Wilkhison,  Per- 
sonal Names  in  t/ie  Bible  interpreted  ami  illue- 
trated,  Lond.  1865.  (Latest  and  most  readable  of 
English  works  upon  this  subject) 

On  the  general  sulgect  of  names  the  following 
works  may  lie  consulted :' A.  F.  Fott,  Die  Personen- 
mfmen,  insbesondere  die  FamiUennnmen  wul  ihrt 
Kntstehungsmien,  I^ps  1853.  Eus^be  Salverte, 
Les  nonu  d"  Hommes  de  PeupUs  et  de  Ueux^  2 
tom.  Paris,  1824;  transUted  into  Eng.  by  L.  H. 
Mordacque,  2  vols.  I/md.  1882-64.  W.  Pape, 
Wdiierbudi  der  Griechischen  Kigentiamen^ii^  AxdL^ 
Brannschw.  1850.  Articles  Numen  and  O  gnomen 
in  Pauly's  Real-Eneycl"ptklie  and  William  Smith*a 
Diet,  of  Creek  and  Homnn  Antiqtdlies.  Robt 
Fei^son,  The  Teutonic  Name-System  applied  to 
the  Familg  Names  of  France^  England,  and  Oer» 
many,  Lond.  1864.  Isaac  Taylor,  Wi*rds  and  Places^ 
Ix)nd.  1864.  Miss  C.  M.  Yonge,  Uistoi-y  of  Chris- 
tian Names,  2  vols.  liOnd.  1863.  M.  A.  I»wer, 
English  Surnames,  3d  ed.,  2  vols.  Lond.  1849; 
Patronymica  Bi-itannica,  Lond.  1860.  De  Cog- 
nominum  oriyine  dltsertatio,  Miiratori,  Antiq. 
Ilal,  \iA.  viii.  Robt.  Ferguson,  Englis/i  Surnames 
and  their  Place  in  the  Teutonic  Family^  Lond. 
1858.  J.  M.  Kemble,  Names^  Surnames^  and 
Nicknames  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  liond.  1846. 
Wiarda,  Ueber  deuteche  Viti-nimenundCeschlechte- 
namen,  Beri.  1800.  F.  A.  Plschon,  Die  Taufnn- 
men,  Beri.  1857.  B.  II.  Dixon,  Surnames,  Boet. 
1857.  N.  J.  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames,  3d  ed. 
Bost  1861  (very  entertaining).  C.  E.  Ferrari, 
Vocabulario  de*  nomi  proprii,  liologna,  1827. 

In  conclusion,  for  literature  of  tfie  names  of  God, 
see  art.  Jehovah,  and  the  bibliographical  man- 
uals. W.  F.  W. 

NANB'A  [mors  correctly  Nan.k'a]  (NaiWa: 
Nanea).  The  Ust  act  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(vol.  L  p.  116  b)  was  his  attempt  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Nansa  at  Klymais,  which  Iiad  been  en- 
riched by  the  gifts  and  trophies  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (1  Mace  vi.  1-4:  2  Mace  i.  13-16).  The 
Pershin  goddess  Nansea,  called  also  *Avairi(  by 
Strabo  (xv.  p.  733),  is  apparently  the  Moon  god- 
dess, of  whom  the  Greek  Artemis  was  the  nearest 
representative  in  Polyltius  (quoted  by  Joseph.  AnL 
xii.  9,  §  1).  Beyer  calls  her  the  "  El^-maean  Venus  *' 
(ad  Jo/i.  Seldeni,  etc.,  addit.  p.  345),  and  Winer 
(Realw.)  apparently  identifies  Nansea  with  Meni, 
and  both  with  the  pkinet  Venus,  the  star  of  luck, 

called  by  the  Syrians  U.^J,  Nam,  and  In  Zend 

Nahid  or  Anahid, 

Rlphinstone  In  1811  found  coins  of  the  Sas- 
sanians  with  the  inscription  NANAIA,  arid  on  tlie 
revene  a  figure  with  nimbus  and  h>tus-flower 
(Movers,  Phan.  1 626).  It  is  probable  that  Nansea 
is  identical  with  the  deity  named  by  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
632)  as  the  numen  patrtum  of  the  Persians,  who 
was  also  honored  by  the  Medes,  Armenians,  and  in 
many  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  Other  forms  of  the 
name  are  *Ayaia,  given  by  Strabo,  Afjoj  by  Polyb- 
ius,  'Ai'cirif  by  Plutareh,  and  Toyots  by  (^mens 
Alexandrinus,  with  which  last  the  variations  of 
some  MSS.  of  Strabo  correspond.  In  consequence 
of  a  confusion  between  the  Greek  and  Eastern 
mytbokigies,  Nanca  has  been  identified  with  Ar- 
temis and  Aphrodite,  the  probability  being  that  she 
corresponds  with  the  Tauric  or  Epheslan  Artemis, 
who  was  invested  with  the  attributes  of  Aphrodite^ 
and  represented  the  productive  nower  of  natnra. 
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In  this  case  some  weight  maj  be  allowed  to  the 
eonjecture,  tliat  "  the  desire  of  women  "  mentioned 
in  Dan.  zi.  37  is  the  same  as  the  goddess  Nanaea. 

In  2  Mace.  ix.  1,  2,  appears  to  be  a  different 
account  of  tlie  same  sacrilegious  attempt  of  Anti- 
ochus;  but  the  scene  of  the  e\'ent  is  there  phiced 
at  Persepolis,  "  the  city  of  the  Persians,*'  where 
there  might  well  have  been  a  temple  to  the  national 
deity.  But  Grimm  considers  it  far  more  probable 
that  it  was  an  lillymfean  temple  which  excited  the 
cupidity  of  the  king.  See  Gesenius.  Jetnia^  iii. 
337|  and  Grimm's  Commentar  in  the  Kwzgtf. 
Bandb,  W.  A.  W. 

NA'OMI  C*P5?3  [my  deltffht,  pUnsure :  Rom. 
No€/ifv:  Vat]  lioxutty;  Alex.  Hoofifittyj  Nofft- 
fieiy,  Soofiftf  etc. :  Noemi)^  the  wife  of  Elimelech, 
and  mother-in-law  of  Ruth  (Rutli  i.  2,  Ac,  il.  1, 
Ac.,  iii.  1,  iv.  3,  &c.).  The  name  is  derived  front 
a  root  8ignif)-ing  sweetness,  or  pleasantness,  and 
this  significance  contributes  to  the  point  of  the 
paronomasia  in  i.  20,  21,  though  the  passage  con- 
tains also  a  play  on  the  mere  sound  of  the  name :  — 
**  Call  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant),  call  me  Mara 
(bitter)  ....  why  call  ye  me  Naomi  when  Je- 
hovah hath  tesUfied  {anah,  HJ^)  against  me?  " 

G. 

•  The  life  of  this  Hebrew  woman,  one  of  the 
most  checlcered  which  is  gix'en  in  the  sacred 
record,  derives  its  chief  general  interest  from  her 
relation  to  Ruth,  her  daughter-in-law,  and  iVom 
the  position  of  the  latter  in  Jewish  history.  Bat 
Naomi  is  really  the  heroine  of  tlie  Boole  of  Ruth, 
and  her  character  appears  beautiful  as  presented 
In  this  charming  narrative.  Her  tendeniess  and 
generoftity,  her  de%-out  trust  in  God  and  grateful 
recognition  of  bis  hand,  serve  to  explain  the  strong 
confidence  and  afl^ction  which  she  inspired  in  the 
daughter  of  Moab  who  identified  herself  with  her 
darkest  fortunes.  Her  constant  counsels  guided 
her  faithful  daugliter-in-Iaw  —  and,  spared  to  be- 
come the  nurse  of  lier  son,  not  a  little  of  the  moral 
influence  which  distinguished  the  line  thus  founded 
may  have  been  transmitted  from  her.  [Ruth, 
Book  of,  Amer.  ed.]  S.  W. 

*  The  name  is  properly  Noomi,  and  not  Naomi 
as  in  the  A.  V.,  perhaps  after  the  I^tin  transla- 
tion of  TremelUus  and  Junius  (Nahomi).  See 
Wright's  Book  of  Jiutk^  p.  3.  The  orthography 
of  the  A.  V.  appears  in  the  Bishops*  Bible.     H. 

NATHISH  (tt?**?},  "according  to  the  Syriac 
nsage,  'refreshment,'"  Ges.:  No4>^y,  Na^to-cuoi: 
Nnphis^  the  hst  but  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  XXV.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  31).  The  tribe  descended 
ih)m  Nodab  was  subdued  by  the  Reubenites,  the 
Gadites,  and  the  half  of  the  tribe  of  Blanaaseh, 
when  "they  made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  with 
Jetur,  and  Nephish  {Na^ttraivy^  LXX.),  and  No- 
dab  "  (1  Chr.  v.  19).     The  tribe  is  not  again  found 


a  That  is,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  ^  iin. 
mense  wrestUngv."  *Afti|xa>^Tos  otov,  ^*  as  if  irresisti- 
ble," Is  the  explanatlou  of  the  name  given  by  Joee- 
phus  (Ant.  1. 19,  $  8). 

h  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Redslob,  in  his 
lingular  treattse  Du  AUUst.  Namen^  etc.  (Uamb.  1846, 
pp.  88,  89),  to  show  that  »  Naphtali »  is  nothing  but 
H  synonym  for  <■  Galilee,**  and  ttiat  again  for  "  Cabal," 
all  three  being  opprobrioos  appellations.  But  If  there 
were  no  other  difficnltles  in  the  way,  this  has  the  dis- 
^dvaBtufft  of  being  In  direct  oontredietion  to  the  Ugh 


NAPHTALI 

in  the  sacred  records,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  laiet 
writers.  It  has  not  been  identified  with  anv  Ara- 
bian tribe;  but  identifications  with  Ishmaelite  tribes 
are  often  difficult.  The  difficulty  in  question  arises 
from  intermarriages  with  Kcturahites  and  Joktan« 
ites,  from  the  influence  of  Mohammedan  history, 
and  from  our  ignorance  respecting  many  of  the 
tribes,  and  the  towns  and  districts,  of  Arabia. 
The  influence  of  Mohammedan  history  is  here 
mentioned  as  the  strongest  instance  of  a  class  of 
influences  very  common  among  the  Arabs,  by  which 
prominence  has  been  given  to  certain  tribes  remark- 
able in  the  rise  of  the  reh'gion,  or  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  its  langui^e,  etc.  But  intermarriages 
exereise  eren  a  stronger  influence  on  the  names  of 
tribes,  causing  in  countless  instances  the  adoptioo 
of  an  older  name  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more 
recent,  without  altering  the  pedigree.  Thus  Mo- 
hammad claimed  descent  fh>m  the  tribe  of  Mudad, 
although  he  gloried  in  being  an  Ishmaelite:  Modad 
took  its  name  from  the  father  of  Ishniael's  wifie, 
and  the  name  of  Ishmael  hiAself  is  merged  in  that 
of  the  older  race.    {Ishmael.] 

If  the  Hagarenes  went  southwards,  into  ths 
province  of  Hejer,  after  theur  defeat,  Naphiah  may 
have  gone  with  them,  and  traces  of  his  name 
should^  in  this  case  be  looked  for  in  that  obscure 
province  of  Arabia.  He  is  described  in  Chron- 
icles, with  the  confederate  tribes,  as  psstonl,  and 
numerous  in  men  and  cattle.     [Nodab.] 

K  S.  P. 

NAPH1SI  ([Vat]  No4>€Mr€(;  [Rom.]  AIck. 
No^iW:  Naiiiiim),  1  liisdr.  v.  31.     [Nepuvsoi.] 

NAPHTALI  Obri53  :  Vt<pea\€(fi,  and  so 
also  Josephus;  [Rom.  Alex.  N«i^oA/,  -Xtfj^  -Xe£, 
-\e//i;  Vat.  -X«i,  -Xei/i;  Sin.  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  27, 
-Xei/i,  in  Is.  ix.  1,  -Xtfi:  Nephtali,'\  NephthnHy. 
The  fifth  son  of  Jacob;  the  second  child  borne  to 
him  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's  slave.  His  birth  and  tbe 
bestowal  of  his  name  are  recorded  in  Gen.  xxx.  8: 
"  and  Rachel  said  *  wrestlings  (or  contortions  — 
nnphtuU)  of  God  <>  have  I  wrestled  (mphtaUi)  with 
my  sister  and  have  prevailed.*  And  she  called  hk 
name  *  Naphtali.'* 

By  his  birth  Naphtali  was  thns  allied  to  Dan 
(Gen.  XXXV.  25);  and  he  also  belonged  to  the  sams 
portion  of  the  family  as  Ephraim  and  Bergamin, 
the  sons  of  Rachel ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  these  con- 
nections appear  to  ha^-e  been  only  imperfectly  main- 
tained by  tiie  tribe  descended  from  him. 

At  the  migration  to  Egypt  four  sons  are  attrib- 
uted to  NapbtaU  (Gen.  xlvi.  24;  Ex.  i.  4;  1  Chr. 
vii.  13).  Of  the  indiddual  patriareb  not  a  single 
trait  is  given  in  the  Bible;  but  in  the  Jewish 
traditions  he  is  celebrated  for  his  powers  as  a 
swift  runner,  and  he  is  named  as  one  of  the  five 
who  were  chosen  by  Joseph  to  represent  the  fiuniljr 
before  Pharaoh  ( Tarff,  PteudojoH.  oo  Gen.  L  18 
and  zlvii.  2).^ 


estimation  in  which  the  tribe  was  held  at  tbe  date  of 
the  composition  of  the  Songs  of  Deborah  and  Jacob. 

e  In  the  ^Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patrlarehs,** 
NaphtaU  dies  In  his  ISad  year,  hi  the  7th  month,  on 
the  4th  day  of  the  month.  He  explains  his  naoM  as 
given  <t  becanse  Rachel  had  dealt  deeeitAiUy "  {Im 
wtutov^yl^  hrolrfvt).  He  also  gives  the  gracaiogj  of 
his  mother :  Bella  (Bilhah).  the  daogfater  of  Aoathaioa, 
the  brother  of  Deborah,  Bebekah's  nurse,  was  botn 
the  same  day  with  BaoheL  RonthaSos  was  a  Chal- 
dsBsa  of  the  kindred  of  Abraham,  who,  being  taken 
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Wkm  tiie  censot  was  taken  at  Mount  Sinai  the 
tribe  nnmbend  no  len  than  53,400  fighting  men 
(Num.  i.  49,  IL  30).  It  thus  held  ezactlj  the 
Dniddie  position  in  the  nation,  having  fi\e  above  it 
m  onmbers,  and  six  below.  But  when  the  borders 
of  the  l*ruroiaed  l^id  wive  reached,  its  numbers 
were  reduced  to  45,400,  with  four  only  lielow  it 
in  the  seale,  one  of  the  four  being  Ephraim  (Num. 
xxrL  4S-50;  comp.  37).  The  Imder  of  the  tribe 
at  Sinai  was  Abira  bc»-Rnan  (Num.  ii.  29);  and 
St  Shiloh,  Pedabel  ben-Ammihud  (zxxiv.  28). 
Amongst  the  spies  its  representative  was  Nahbi 
ben-Vophai  (xiii.  14). 

During  the  march  through  the  wilderness  Naph- 
tali  oceupied  a  position  on  the  north  of  the  Sacred 
Tent  with  Dan,  and  also  with  another  tribe,  which 
thnagh  HOC  originally  so  intimately  connected  be- 
came afterwards  his  immediate  neighbor  —  Asher 
(Num.  ii.  2.5-31).  The  three  formed  the  ^Camp 
of  Dan  **  and  their  eommon  standard,  according 
to  the  Jewish  traditions,  was  a  serpent  or  basilisk, 
with  the  motto,  '*  Return,  0  Jehovah,  unto  the 
many  thousands  of  Israel !  '*  ( Tarff.  Pstwk^on,  on 
Num.  ii.  25). 

In  the  apportionment  of  the  land,  the  lot  of 
Naphtali  was  not  drawn  till  the  last  but  one.  The 
two  portions  then  remaining  unappropriated  were 
the  noble  but  remote  district  which  lay  between 
the  strip  of  eoast-hind  already  allotted  to  Asher 
sad  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  little 
esnton  or  corner,  more  central,  but  in  e^ery  other 
n^wct  hr  inferior,  which  projected  ftT>m  the  terri- 
tory of  Judah  into  the  country  of  the  Philistines, 
aud  formed  the  **  marches  **  between  those  two  never- 
tiring  eombatants.  Naphtali  chose  the  former  of 
then,  leaving  the  latter  to  the  Danites.  a  large 
Dumber  of  whom  shortly  followed  their  relatives  to 
their  home  in  the  more  remote  but  more  undis- 
tarbed  north,  and  thus  testified  to  the  wisdom  of 
Napbtali's  selection. 

The  territory  thus  appropriated  was  inclosed  on 
three  sides  by  those  of  other  tribes!  On  the  west, 
as  already  remarked,  by  Asher;  on  the  south  Zebu- 
hm,  and  on  the  east  the  trans-tlordanie  Manasseh. 
The  north  terminated  with  the  rarine  of  the 
LUdmy  or  Leontes,  and  opened  into  the  splendid 
vdley  which  separates  thfe  two  ranges  of  I^bonon. 
Aoeording  to  Josepbus  (AnL  v.  1,  §  22)  the  eastern 
side  of  the  tribe  reached  as  fitr  as  Damascus;  but 
of  this  —  though  not  impossible  in  the  early  times 
of  the  nation  and  before  the  rise  of  the  SjTian 
mooardiy — there  la  no  indication  in  the  Bible. 
The  soath  boundary  was  probably  very  much  the 
same  as  that  which  at  a  latin*  time  separated  Upper 
finm  Lower  Galilee,  and  which  ran  from  or  about 
the  town  of  Aktt  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Sea  of 
Genneaaiei.  Thus  Naphtali  was  cut  off  from  the 
fiireat  plfln  of  Ksdraelon  —  the  favorite  report  of 
the  hordes  of  plonderers  from  beyond  the  Jordan, 
and  the  great  battlefield  of  the  country  —  by  the 
mass  of  tJie  mountains  of  Nazareth ;  while  on  the 
east  It  had  a  communication  with  the  Sea  of  (jali- 
lee,  the  rich  district  of  the  Ard  tlrUuIrk  and  the 
J/ej7  AyAn^  and  all  the  splendidly  watered  country 
aboat  Bmi'ii  and  flnsbeyi^  the  springs  of  Jordan. 
''O  Naphtali,**  thus  accurately  does  the  Song 
sttribated  to  the  dying  lawgiver  express  itself  with 


eaytlTe,  was  bought  as  a  slave  by  Laban. 
pim  Um  hb  naU  Aina  or  Efa  to  wife,  by  whom  he 
(Blpah)~so  eaU«l  from  the  plaoe  hi 
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regard  to  this  part  of  the  territory  of  the  tribe — 
"O  Naphtali,  satisfied  with  favor  and  Adl  of 
Jehovah's  blessing,  the  sea**  and  the  south  possess 
thou!*'  (Deut.  xxxiii-  2:3).  But  the  capabilities 
of  these  plains  and  of  tlie  access  to  the  I^e, 
which  at  a  kiter  period  raised  Galit.kr  and  Gex- 
NFSARKT  to  SO  bigK  a  pitch  of  crowded  and 
busy  prosperity,  were  not  destined  to  be  developed 
>  while  they  were  in  the  keeping  of  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali. It  was  I  he  noountainous  country  (*<  Mount 
Naphtali,"  Josh.  xx.  7)  which  formed  the  chief 
part  oi  their  inheritance,  that  impressed  or  brought 
out  the  qualities  for  which  Naphtali  was  remark- 
able at  the  one  remarkalile  period  of  its  history. 
Thb  district,  the  modem  Belad-Besftarah^  or  ^'Und 
of  good  tidings,**  comprises  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenery,  and  some  of  the  niost  fertile  soil  in 
Palestine  (Porter,  p.  863),  forests  surpassing  those 
of  the  renowned  C'armel  itself  (Van  de  Velde,  i. 
293);  as  rich  in  noble  and  ever  varying  prospects 
as  any  country  in  the  world  (ii.  407).  As  it  is 
thus  described  by  one  of  the  few  travellers  who 
have  crossed  its  mountains  and  descended  into  its 
ravines,  so  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era: 
*'  The  soil,**  says  Josephus  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  2),  "  uni- 
versally rich  and  productit-e;  full  of  plantations 
of  trees  of  all  sorts;  so  fertile  as  to  invite  the  most 
slothful  to  cultivate  it.**  But,  except  in  the  per- 
manence of  these  natural  advantages,  the  contrast 
between  the  present  and  that  eariier  time  is  com- 
plete; for  whereas,  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  Galilee 
was  one  of  the  most  populous  and  busy  districts 
of  Syria,  now  the  population  is  in  an  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  luxuriance  of  the  natural  v^tation 
(Van  de  Vdcle,  i.  170). 

Three  of  the  towns  of  Naphtali  were  allotted  to 
the  Gershonite  Levites  —  Kedesh  (already  called 
Kedesh-in-Galilee),  Hammoth-dor,  and  Kartan. 
Of  these,  the  first  was  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xx. 
7,  xxi.  32).  Naphtali  was  one  of  Solomon's  com- 
missariat districts,  under  the  charge  of  his  son-in- 
law  Ahimaaz;  who  with  his  wife  Basmath  resided 
in  his  presidency,  and  doubtless  enlivened  that 
remote  and  nuul  locality  by  a  miniature  of  the 
court  of  his  august  father-in-law,  held  at  Safed  or 
Kedesh,  or  wherever  his  residenoe  may  have  been 
(1  K.  iv.  15).  .Here  he  doubtless  watched  the 
progress  of  the  unpromising  new  district  preaented 
to  Solomon  by  Hiram — the  twenty  cities  of  Oibul, 
which  seem  to  have  been  within  the  territor}'  of 
Naphtali,  perhaps  the  nucleus  of  the  Galilee  of 

later  date.  The  ruler  of  the  tribe  (TJJ)— a 
diflferent  dignity  altogether  from  that  of  Abimaas 
—  was,  in  the  reign  df  Da^id,  Jerimoth  ben-Azriel 
(1  Chr.  xxrii.  19). 

Naphtali  had  its  share  in  those  incursions  and 
molestations  by  the  surrounding  heathen,  which 
were  the  common  lot  of  all  the  tribes  (Judah  per- 
haps alone  excepted)  during  the  first  centuries  after 
the  conquest.  One  of  these,  apparently  the  sever- 
est struggle  of  all,  fell  with  special  violence  on  tlie 
north  of  the  country,  and  the  leader  by  whom 
the  invasion  was  repelled  —  Bakak  of  Kedesh- 
Naphtali  —  was  the  one  great  hero  whom  Naphtali 
is  recorded  to  have  produced.  How  gigantic  were 
the  eflforts  by  which  these  heroic  mountaineers 


whieh  he  had  been  eaptive  —and  Balls  (Tabrldua, 
Cod.  Ptmdtpi^,  Y.  T,  1.  660,  9teX 

a  Yam,  rendered  »  wast "  In  the  A  T.,  batobvfcMMlv 
th«(t8Mi  ^nf  OaUtoe. 
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•aved  their  darling  htgbbuids  from  the  iwannt  of 
Canaanitct  who  followed  .iabin  and  Sieera,  and 
how  grand  the  positioii  which  they  achie^-ed  in  the 
ejei  of  the  whole  nation,  maj  be  gathered  from 
the  narrative  of  the  war  in  Judg.  iv.,  and  still 
more  from  the  expressions  of  the  triumphal  song 
in  which  Deborah,  the  prophetess  of  Kphraim,  ini- 
mortiiliiced  the  victors,  and  branded  their  reluctant 
eouutrjmen  with  e\'frla8tu)g  infamy.  Gilead  and 
Heuben  lingered  beyond  the  Jordan  amongst  their 
flocks:  Dan  and  Asher  prefrrred  the  luxurious  calm 
of  tlieir  hot  lowbnds  to  the  free  air  and  fierce 
strife  of  the  mountains;  Issachar  with  character- 
istic sluggishness  seems  to  ha\'e  moved  slowly  if  be 
mo\-ed  at  all;  but  Zebnlun  and  Kaphtali  on  the 
Bum.niiU  of  their  native  higbbmds  devoted  them- 
selves to  death,  even  to  an  extravagant  pitch  of 
heroism  and  self-dexotion  (Judg.  v.  18):  — 

**  Zebulun  are  a  people  that  thrsw  a  away  thdr  Uvea 
even  unto  death  — 
And  Naphtali,  on  the  high  places  of  the  fleld.^ 

The  mention  of  Naphtali  contained  in  the  Song 
attributed  to  Jacob  —  whether  it  is  predictive,  or 
as  some  writers  believe,  retrcispectlve  —  must  have 
reference  to  this  e^-ent:  unless  indeed,  which  is 
hardly  to  be  believed,  some  other  heroic  occasion  is 
referred  to,  which  has  passed  unrecorded  in  the 
history.  The  translation  of  this  difficult  passage 
given  by  Kwald  (Gcuhirhte,  ii.  380)  has  the  merit 
of  being  more  intelligible  than  the  ordinary  ver- 
sion, and  also  more  in  harmony  with  the  expres- 
skms  of  Deborali's  Song:  — 

^  **Maphtali  is  a  towering  Terebinth; 

lie  bath  a  goodly  crest." 

The  alhision,  at  once  to  the  situation  of  the  tribe 
at  the  very  apex  of  the  cowitry,  to  the  heroes  who 
towered  at  the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  to  the  lofty 
mountains  on  whose  summits  their  castles,  then  as 
now,  were  perched  —  is  very  happy,  and  entirely  in 
the  vein  of  these  ancient  poems. 

After  this  burst  of  heroism,  the  Naphtalites 
appear  to  have  resigned  tlieniselves  to  the  inter- 
course with  the^  heathen,  which  was  the  bane  of 
the  northern  tribes  in  general,  and  of  which  there 
•re  already  indications  in  Judg.  i.  33.  The  loca- 
tion by  Jeroboam  witliin  their  territory  of  the  great 
sanctuary  for  the  northern  part  of  his  kingdom 
must  have  given  an  impulse  to  their  nationality, 
and  for  a  time  have  rerived  the  connection  with 
thdr  brethren  nearer  the  centre.  But  there  was 
one  eircamstanoe  fotal  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
tril«,  namely,  that  It  by  in  the  very  path  of  the 
northern  in\'aderB.  Syrian  and  Assyrian,  Benha 
dad  and  TigUth-pikTser,  each  had  their  tint  taste 
of  the  plunder  of  the  Israelites  from  the  goodly 
land  of  Naphtali.  At  length  in  the  reign  of 
Tekah  king  of  Israel  (cir.  b.  c.  730),  Uglath- 
pileser  overran  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Israel, 
swept  off  the  popuUtion,  and  bore  them  away  to 
AssjTia. 

But  though  the  history  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 
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ends  here,  and  the  name  is  not  again  awitkoed 
except  in  the  well-known  citation  of  St.  Ifattfaev 
(iv.  15),  and  the  mystical  references  of  Kiekiel 
(xlviii.  8,  4,  34)  and  of  tlie  writer  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse (Kev.  vii.  6),  yet  nnder  the  title  of  Gaulbb 
—  apparently  an  ancient  name,  though  not  brought 
prominently  forward  till  the  Christian  era  — the 
district  which  they  had  formeriy  occupied  was  det* 
tined  to  become  in  every  way  far  more  important 
than  it  had  ever  before  Iteen.  For  it  was  the  cradle 
of  the  Christian  foith,  the  native  phuM  of  most 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  ^home**  of  omr  \jatd. 
[Gaulre,  vol.  i.  p.  860  a;  Caperxaum,  881.] 

It  also  became  popuk>us  and  prosperous  to  a 
deffree  far  beyond  an}  thing  of  which  w«  have  any 
indications  in  the  Okl  l*estament;  but  thia,  as  weO 
as  the  account  of  ita  sufferings  and  heroic  resistance 
during  the  campaign  of  lltus  and  Vespasiau  prior 
to  tiie  destruction  of  Jerusak^m,  most  be  givrn 
elsewh«re.     [Gaulee;  Palesthce.]  G. 

NAPHTALI,  MOUNT  0V^?3  ^71:  h 
T^  tpu  r^  "Nf^eoKtl  [Rom.  -xQ :  J/ons  X^pk- 
iili).  'llie  mountainous  district  which  formed  the 
m.ain  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Naphtali  (Joih. 
XX.  7),  answering  to  «^ Mount  Kphraim**  in  the 
centre  and  "  Mount  Judah  **  in  the  south  of  I'kles- 
tine. 

NAPHTHAR  (y^Oo^:  Nepktkm-),  The 
name  inven  by  Nehemiali  to  the  subatanoe^  whieh 
after  tlie  return  from  l^ylon  was  diarcTered  in 
tlie  dry  pit  in  which  at  the  destructkNi  of  the  Tem- 
ple the  sacred  lire  of  the  altar  had  b«en  bidden 
(2  Mace.  i.  36,  conip.  19).  The  legend  ia  a  curious 
one;  and  it  is  plain,  from  the  description  of  the 
substance  —  *^  thick  water,**  <<  which,  being  poured 
over  the  sacrifice  and  the  wood,  was  kindled  by  the 
great  heat  of  the  sun,  and  then  burnt  with  an 
exceedingly  bright  and  dear  flame  (^-er.  32)  —  thst 
it  was  either  the  same  as  or  ckwely  sUied  to  the 
naphtha  of  modem  commerce  {Petroleum),  The 
narrative  is  nht  at  all  extravagant  in  its  terns, 
and  is  ^'ery  probably  grounded  on  some  actual* 
occurrence.  The  only  difficulty  it  preaenta  b  the 
explanation  f^yen  of  the  name:  ^*  Naphtbar,  iHiieh 
is,  being  jnterpreted,  cleansing**  («a6^«e/iA^s), and 
wiiicb  has  hitherto  puzzled  sU  the  interpreters.  It 
is  perh.ip8  due  to  some  mistake  in  copying.  A  list 
of  conjectures  will  be  found  in  Grimm  {Kvngtf, 
UnndL  ad  loc.),  and  another  in  ne]and*a  Diu.  ik 
vet  Ling.  Pert,  Ixviii. 

The  pUce  from  which  this  oombnatiUe  water  was 
taken  wms  inclosed  by  the  **  king  of  Persia  **  (Ar- 
taxerxei  Longimaiius),  and  converted  into  a  ano- 
tuary  (such  seems  (he  force  of  itphw  woiciy,  ver.  84). 
In  modem  times  it  has  been  identified  with  the 
large  well  called  by  the  Arabs  Bir-eyub^  sitnated 
beneath  Jerusalem,  at  the  confluence  of  the  vaJkjs 
of  Kidron  and  Hinnom  with  the  Wntfjf  en-Ner 
(or  **  Milley  of  the  fire  *'),  and  from  which  the  main 
water  supply  of  the  city  is  obtained. 

This  well,  the  Arab  name  of  which  may  be  the 
well  of  Joab  or  of  Job,  and  which  is  usually  idcnti- 


A  So  Bwald,  wffwerfend  (Diehter^  1. 180). 

h  This  Is  hnplled  in  the  name  of  GalUee,  which,  at 

an  early  data,  is  styled  DV"12n  b**^?,  geiU  hag- 

CeyMN,  GaUlee  of  the  CkntUes. 

c  Not  to  the  pkue^  as  in  the  Tolgata,  —  Aimc  io* 

<f  The  word  ^  water ''  Is  hers  used  OMcely  fiw  **  liq- 


uid,** as  in  aqua  vita.    Native  naf^tfaa  Is  i 
obtained  without  cdlor,  and  In  appearant 
water. 

«  Ortmm.  (p.  60)  notkes  a  passsge  In  the  «  Adsss- 
book  >*  of  the  Bthtoplaa  Christiana,  In  whfeh  &ra  is 
said  to  have disooversd  In  the  vaults  of  Mm  Tsaplsa 
eeoser  fysU  of  the  flaersd  Virs  which  had  1 
homt  In  the  Saootoaxy. 
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led  with  En-ro^I,  is  also  known  to  the  Frank 
CbrittiMM  as  the  **  Well  of  Nehemiah.**  Aoconl- 
iof  to  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  Ret,  i.  ddl,  2  fwtt),  the 
firat  tnoe  of  this  name  is  in  Quansmios  {Ehtcidn- 
Cw,  ete.  iL  270-4).  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  cent.  (1616-25).  He  calls  it  '*  the  weU  of 
Xelieniiah  and  of  Are,**  in  words  which  seem  to  im- 
ply that  such  was  at  that  time  its  recognised  name: 
•Celebris  ille  et  nominatns  putens,  NeheroisB  et 
i^nb  appelUtus.'*  The  valley  which  runs  ftom  it 
to  the  llead  Sea  is  called  Wady  en-Mir,  *'  Valley 
•f  the  Hre;  **  but  no  stress  can  be  hiid  on  this,  ns 
the  name  may  have  originated  the  tradition.  A 
description  of  tiie  Btr-eytib  is  given  by  Williams 
(IToly  City,  :i.  4€D-06),  Barclay  {City,  etc.,  613- 
16),  and  by  the  careful  Tobler  {Uingtimnyctiy  eiA., 
p.  50).  At  present  it  would  be  an  equally  unsuitable 
ipot  either  to  store  fire  or  to  seek  for  naphtha. 
One  thin^  is  plain,  that  it  cannot  hax-e  lieeu  Kn- 
rogel  (which  was  a  living  spring  of  water  ftom  the 
days  of  Joehua  downwards),  ud  a  naphtiia  well 
also.  G. 

NAPHTXTHIM  (C^n^?3  [l':gyptiaii,  see 
Mow]:  Nc^doXcf/A*  H"  ^  ^^''m  ^^'  Vat  omit, 
Comp.  Aid.  Kc^aKTCCi^;  Alex.  Ne^6aXcci/u, 
Nc^ioAi/AO  Nfphttum^  Nejt/it/tuiin),  a  Mijcraite 
nation  or  tribe,  mentioned  only  in  the  account  oT 
the  descendants  of  Noah  (Gen.  x.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  11). 
If  we  may  judge  from  their  position  in  the  list  of 
the  Mizraites,  according  to  the  Masoretic  text  (in 
the  IJCX.  in  Gen.  x.  they  follow  the  Ludim  and 
preeedc  the  Ananiim,  *Ey€fi9Titifi\  immediately 
after  the  Lehabim,  who  doubtless  dwelt  to  the  west 
sf  Egypt,  and  before  the  Pathrusim,  who  inhabited 
that  country,  the  Napbtuhim  were  probably  settled 
at  lint,  or  at  the  time  when  (jen.  x.  was  writ- 
ten, eitba*  in  Ej^t  or  immediately  to  the  west  of 
it.  In  Coptic  the  city  Marea  and  the  neighboring 
tcrritoff7,  which  probably  corresponded  to  the  older 

Uareotie  nome,  la  called  JfS^^I^T  ^ 
iil^3*S^%,y  *  ■>*>'^  compoeed  of  the  word 
^(S.S^T  ^  C^^J^^,  ^  unknown  mean- 
ing,  with  the  plond  definite  aitide  HI  prefixed. 
In  hieroglyphics  mention  is  made  of  a  nation  or 
eooledcraey  of  tribes  conquered  by  the  Egyptians 
called  ♦*the  Nine  Bows,"«  a  name  which  Cham- 
poUioii  read  Naphit,  or,  as  we  should  write  it, 
NA-PETU,  <'  the  bows,**  though  he  called  them 
■*the  Nine  Bows.**^  It  seems,  however,  more 
naaooahle  to  suppose  that  we  should  read  (ix.) 
P£TU  "the  Nine  Bows**  literally.  It  is  also 
doubCftil  whether  the  Coptic  *name  of  Harea  con- 
tains the  word  "  bow,**  whfeh  Is  only  found  hi  the 

fianns  flSTe  (S.  masc^  and  (^I*^  (M.  fem. 
«a  rainbow  **);  but  it  is  possible  that  the  second 
part  of  the  former  may  have  been  originally  the 
MOie  as  the  ktter.  It  b  noteworthy  that  there 
•facmkl  be  two  geographical  names  connected  with 
the  bow  in  hlmglyphics,  the  one  of  a  country, 
MEBU.PET,  ^  the  ishmd  of  the  bow,**  probably 
MEROit,  and  the  other  of  anation  or  confederacy, 
Mtbt  Nme  Bows,**  and  that  in  the  list  of  the  Ham- 
ilM  there  should  be  two  simihur  names.  Phut  and 
aiapfaUddm,  beiidet  Gush,  probaUy  of  like 


«  Or.  Bn«Kh  leads  this  naoMK  the  NbePiioplsf'* 
Omigfnpkimkt  bmkrijtmy  U.  p.  20). 
h  AhowlBliieresljrphksisPEr.PlKr.orPXrUL 
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No  important  historical  notice  of  the  Nine  Bowi 
has  been  found  in  the  l^ptian  inscriptions:  they 
are  only  spoken  of  in  a  general  manner  when  the 
kmgs  are  said,  in  kudatory  faiscriptions,  to  have 
subdued  great  nations,  such  as  the  Negroes,  or  ex- 
tensive countries,  such  as  KKESU,  or  Ctisli.  Per- 
haps therefore  this  name  is  that  of  a  confederacy  or 
of  a  widely-spread  nation,  of  which  tlie  members  or 
tribes  are  spoken  of  separately  m  records  of  a  mors 
particukur  character,  treating  of  special  conquests 
of  the  I'haraohs  or  enumerating  their  tributaries. 

K.  S.  P. 
•  NAPKIN  {voMpiopi  tudnrium),  Luke  xix. 
20;  John  xl.  44,  xx.  7.  llie  original  term  is  not 
so  restricted  in  its  meaning  as  our  word  nnptm, 
but  rather  corresponds  to  iiamdkkkciiikp,  which 
see.  "^Napkm**  was  formerly  used  in  this  wider 
sense,  as  by  Shakespeare.  A. 

NARCISSUS  (SdpKtffiros  ["daflbdU**: 
Nai-ctMus]).  A  dweller  at  Home  (Rom.  xri.  11), 
some  members  of  whose  household  were  known 
as  Christians  to  St  Paul.  Some  permns  have 
assumed  the  identity  of  this  Narcissus  with  the 
secretary  of  the  emperar  Claudius  (Suetonius, 
Cbnu/itu,  §  28).  But  that  wealthy  and  powerful 
(reednmn  satisfied  the  ret-ence  of  Agrippina  by  a 
miserable  death  hi  prison  (Tac.  Ann,  xiii.  1),  in 
the  first  year  of  Nero*s  reii^  (a.  d.  54-55),  about 
three  years  befbre  this  Kpbtle  was  written.  Die 
Cassius,  Ixiv.  8,  mentions  another  Narcissus,  whe 
probably  was  liring  in  Home  at  that  time;  he  at- 
tained to  some  notoriety  as  an  associate  of  Nero, 
and  was  put  to  an  ignominious  death  vrith  Helius, 
Patrobius,  Locusta,  and  others,  on  the  accession  of 
Galba,  A.  i).  68.  His  name,  however  (see  Keinuir't 
note,  in  loco\  was  at  tliat  time  too  common  in 
Home  to  give  any  probability  to  the  guess  thai 
he  was  the  Narcissus  mentioned  by  St  PauL  A 
Ute  and  improbable  tradition  (Pseiido-Hippolytus) 
makes  Narcissus  one  of  the  se\'enty  disciples,  and 
bishop  of  Athens.  W.  T.  B. 

NARD.    [SriKEXARD.] 

NAS0BA8  (liturfids;  [Sw.  NajBoS:]  Mi5a/A). 
The  nephew  of  Tobit  who  came  aith  Achiachami 
to  the  wedding  of  Tobuw  (Tob.  xi.  18).  Grotim 
consider!  him  the  same  with  Achiacharus  the  sod 
of  Anael,  but  according  to  the  Vulgate  they  were 
brothers.  The  maiigin  of  the  A.  V.  gives  ♦*  Junius  ** 
as  the  equi\alent  of  Nasbas. 

NA'SITH  (Na<rf;  [VatN«rfi;]  AIex.Na<n«t 
iVrrs/0  =  Nkziaii  (1  Esdr.  v.  a2:  oomp.  Ezr.  iL 
54). 

NA'SOR,  THE  PLAIN  OP  (rh  weWor 
Neurit/)  [Sin.  and  4  cursive MSS.  Atrctp,  see  below]: 
Camftvi  Aanr),  the  scene  of  an  action  between  Jona- 
than the  Maccabee  and  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1 
Blacc.  xi.  67,  comp.  63).  It  was  near  Cades  (Ka- 
desh-NaphtaK)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  water  of 
Gennesar  (lAke  of  Gennesaret)  on  the  other,  and 
therefore  may  be  safely  identified  with  the  Hasov 
which  became  so  renowned  in  the  history  of  the 
conquest  for  the  rictories  of  Joshua  and  Barak 
(vol.  ii.  p.  10155).  In  fiict  the  name  is  the  same, 
except  that  through  the  error  of  a  transcriber  the 
N  from  the  preceding  Greek  word  has  become  at- 
tached to  it  Josephus  (Ant,  xiii.  6,  §  7)  gives  it 
correctly,  'A<r6p.  [(Jomp.  Naabatii,  p.  2049  noU.\ 

G. 

NATHAN  or;;  b»riii$.e.of  God];  KdBopi 
N«ahan)f  an  eminent  Hebrew  prophet  hi  the  rtigM 
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4f  Darid  and  Solomon.  If  tho  expression  **  first 
md  last/'  in  2  Cbr.  ix.  20,  is  to  be  telcen  litenOly, 
be  must  hare  lived  late  into  the  life  of  Solomon,  in 
which  case  he  must  have  been  considerably  younger 
than  David.  At  any  rate  he  seems  to  hare  l)een 
the  younger  of  the  two  prophets  who  accompanied 
him,  and  may  l»e  considered  as  tlie  latest  direct 
representative  of  the  schools  of  Samuel. 

A  Jewish  tradition  mentioned  by  Jerome  ( Qu. 
Beb,  on  1  Sam.  xni.  12)  identifies  him  with  the 
eighth  son  of  Jesse.  [David,  vol.  i.  p.  5526.] 
But  of  thb  tliere  is  no  proof. 

He  first  appears  in  tlie  consultation  with  David 
about  the  building  of  the  Temple.  He  begins  by 
advishig  it,  and  then,  after  a  \'t8ion,  withdraws  his 
advice,  on  the  ground  tliat  the  time  was  not  yet 
eome  (2  Sam.  vii.  2,  3,  17).  He  next  comes  for- 
ward as  the  reprox-erof  David  for  the  sin  with  Bath- 
•helta;  and  his  famous  apologue  on  the  rich  man 
and  the  ewe  hunb,  which  is  the  only  direct  example 
of  his  prophetic  power,  shows  it  to  have  been  of  a 
very  high  order  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-12). 

There  is  an  indistinct  trace  of  his  appearing  also 
at  the  time  of  the  plague  which  fell  on  Jerusalem 
in  accordance  with  the  warning  of  Gad.  **  An  an- 
gel," says  Kupolemus  (ICuseb.  Pr(Bp.  Rv,  ix.  30), 
<*  pointed  him  to  the  place  where  the  Temple  was 
to  be,  but  forbade  him  to  build  it,  as  being  stained 
with  blood,  and  having  fought  many  wart.  His 
name  was  Dianathan.*'  This  was  probably  occa- 
sioned by  some  confusion  of  the  Greek  version. 
Ilk  UdBavi  with  the  parallel  passage  of  1  Chr.  xxii. 
6,  where  the  bloodsUined  life  of  David  is  given  m 
a  reason  agidnst  the  building,  but  where  Nathan  is 
not  named. 

On  the  birth  of  Solomon  he  was  either  specially 
charged  with  giving  him  his  name,  Jkdidiaii,  or 
dse  with  his  education,  accordhig  as  the  words  of 
9  Sam.  xii.  25,  *^He  sent  (or  «8ent  him*)  by  (or 
<  into  *)  the  hand  of  Nathan,**  are  miderstood.  At 
any  rate,  in  the  last  years  of  David,  it  is  Nathan 
who,  by  taking  the  side  of  Sokmion,  turned  the 
scale  in  his  fiivor.  He  advised  Hathshelta;  he  him- 
self ventured  to  enter  Uie  royal  presence  with  a 
remonstrance  against  the  king*s  apathy;  and  at 
David's  request  he  assisted  in  the  inauguration  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  i.  8, 10, 11, 22, 23, 24, 32, 34, 38, 45). 

This  is  the  last  time  that  we  hear  directly  of  his 
intervention  in  the  history.  His  son  Zabud  occu- 
pied the  post  of  *<  King*8  Friend,**  perhaps  sue- 
eeeding  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xv.  37;  1  Chr.  xxni.  33). 
His  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  perpetuation  of 
his  manner  of  prophecy  in  the  writings  ascribed  to 
Solomon  (compare  Ecd.  ix.  14-lG  with  2  Sam.  xii. 
1-4). 

He  left  two  works  behind  him  —  a  Life  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  and  a  life  of  Sobmon  (2  Chr. 
b.  29).  The  hist  of  these  may  have  been  incom- 
plete, as  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  outli%-ed  Solo- 
mon. But  the  biography  of  David  by  Nathan  is, 
of  all  the  k)esc8  which  antiquity,  sacred  or  profane, 
has  sustained,  the  most  deplorable. 

The  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  at  the 
time  is  indicated  by  the  solemn  announcement  of 
his  approach  —  "Behold  Nathan  the  prophet** 
(1  K.  i.  23).  The  peculiar  affix  of**  the  prophet,** 
as  distinguished  firom  **  the  seer,**  given  to  Samuel 
and  Gad  (1  Chr.  xxix.^),  shows  his  identification 
with  the  later  view  of  the  prophetic  office  indicated 
hi  1  Sam.  ix.  9.  His  grave  is  shown  at  flalhU 
tew  Hebroo  (see  Bobhiioii,  BibL  Ru,  L  216  noU). 

AP.  S. 
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2.  A  son  of  David ;  one  of  the  four  who  wen 
bonie  to  him  by  Bathsheba  (1  Chr.  iii.  5;  eomp. 
xiv.  4,  and  2  ^^anl.  v.  14).  He  was  thus  own 
brother  to  Sotomon  —  if  the  order  of  the  lista  is  to 
be  accepted,  elder  brother:  though  this  is  at  variance 
with  the  natural  inference  fron)  the  narrative  of  2 
Sam.  xii.  24,  which  implies  that  Solomon  was 
llatlisbeba*s  second  son.  llie  name  was  not  un- 
known in  Da\id*s  family;  Nethan-eel  was  one  of 
hia  brothers,  and  Jo-nathan  his  nephew. 

Nathan  appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
events  of  hu  father*s  or  his  brother*s  reigns.  He 
is  interesting  to  us  from  his  appearing  as  one  of  the 
forefathers  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  St.  Ijike 
(iii.  31)  —  '*  the  private  geneok)gy  of  Jueqili,  cxhil>- 
iting  his  line  as  David's  descendant,  and  thus  sliow- 
ing  how  he  was  heir  to  Solonion*s  crown  **  (\-oL  i. 
p.  885).  llie  hypothesis  of  I^ord  Artlmr  Hen^y  b 
that  on  the  failure  of  Solomon*s  line  ui  JriioiacbtD 
or  Jeconiah,  who  died  without  issue,  Salathiel  of 
Natlian's  house  became  heir  to  David's  throne,  and 
then  was  entered  in  the  genealogical  tables  as  **  son 
of  Jeconiah  **  (i.  885  6).  Iliut  the  family  of  Na- 
than was,  as  this  hypothesis  requires,  well  known 
at  the  time  of  Jehoiacbhrs  death,  is  implied  by  its 
mention  in  Zech.  xii.  12,  a  prophecy  the  date  of 
which  is  placed  by  Ewald  (AtyV/r/rw,  i.  J91)  as 
fifteen  yean  after  Habbakuk,  and  shortly  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  — 
that  is,  a  few  years  only  after  Jehoiachin*s  death. 

3.  [In  2  Sam.,  Hom.  Vat  NaOanl]  Son,  or 
brother,  of  one  of  the  mem1)ers  of  David's  guard  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  36:  1  Chr.  xi.  38).  In  the  former  of 
these  two  parallel  passages  he  is  stated  to  be  **  of 
Zobab,**  t.  e.  Aram-Zobah,  which  Kennicott  in  his 
investigation  (Dissn't.  215,  210)  decides  to  have 
been  the  original  residing,  though  he  abo  deddes 
for  *»  brother  *•  against  "  son.*' 

4.  One  of  the  head  men  who  returned  fmn 
Babylon  with  Kxra  on  his  second  expedition,  and 
whom  he  despatched  from  his  encampnieiit  at  the 
ri\'er  Ahava  to  the  colony  of  Jews  at  Caai]>Iita,  to 
obtain  thence  some  Ledtes  and  Nethiniro  lor  the 
Temple  service  (Kzr.  viii.  16;  1  Ksdr.  viii.  44). 
Tliat  Nathan  and  those  mentioned  with  bim  were 
hi}-men,  appears  evident  from  the  concluding  words 
of  the  preceding  verse,  and  therefore  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  may  be  the  same  with  the  "son 
of  Baiii  **  who  was  obliged  to  relinquish  hb  foreign 
wife  (ICzr.  x.  39),  though  on  the  other  liand  thoe 
marriages  seem  rather  to  have  been  contracted  by 
those  who  had  been  longer  in  Jerusalem  than  he, 
who  had  so  lately  arrived  fh>m  Babybn,  could  be. 

G. 

NATHAN'AEL  (NotfayonX,  ffi/^  <*/  Cod: 
[A^a/Aanrr^/]),  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  eoneenilnf 
whom,  under  that  name  at  least,  we  learn  firom 
Scriptuns  little  more  than  his  birth-place,  Cana  of 
Galilee  (John  xxi.  2),  and  his  siniple  tmthfhl 
character  (John  i.  47).  We  have  no  portictihirs  of 
his  life.  Indeed  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
first  three  Gospels. 

We  learn,  however,  finom  St  John  that  Jesns,  oo 
the  third  or  fourth  day  after  his  retnm  finom  the 
scene  of  his  temptation  to  that  of  his  baptism, 
having  been  proclaimed  by  the  Baptist  as  Ute  lAmb 
of  GmI,  was  minded  to  go  into  Galilee.  He  fint 
then  caUed  PhiUp  to  foUow  Him,  bat  PfaOip  could 
not  set  forth  on  his  journey  without  communi- 
cating to  Nathanad  the  wonderfU  intdlisence 
which  he  had  received  fhmi  his  master  the  Bn^Hit, 
Mmdy,  that  the  Messiah  sokmg  foretold  l»y  Mssm 
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wdtbePropheUhadatlastiippMrad.  NtUumad, 
vlio  Mems  to  ba\-e  beard  the  aunouiiceinent  at  first 
with  some  dulnist,  as  doubting  whether  anything 
^ood  coald  come  out  of  so  small  and  inconsiderable 
a  pboe  as  Nazareth  —  a  place  nowhere  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  —  yet  readily  accepted  Philip's 
invitation  to  go  and  satisfy  himself  by  his  own 
personal  observation  (John  L  46).  What  follows  is 
a  testimony  to  the  humility^  simplicity,  and  sin- 
cerity of  bis  own  character  (h>m  One  who  could 
read  his  heart,  such  as  is  recorded  of  hardly  any 
other  person  in  the  Bible.  Nathanael,  on  his  ap- 
proach to  Jesus,  is  saluted  by  Him  as  **  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile  **  —  a  true  child  of 
Abraham,  and  not  simply  according  to  the  flesh. 
So  little,  bowener,  did  lie  expect  any  such  distinctix-e 
praise,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  asking  how  it 
was  that  he  bad  become  known  to  Jesus.  The 
answer,**  before  that  Philip  called  thee,  when  thou 
vwt  nnder  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee,*'  appears  to  have 
satisfied  him  that  the  speaker  was  more  than  man  — 
tliat  He  most  have  read  his  secret  thoughts,  and 
heaid  his  unutt<t«d  prayer  at  a  time  when  he  was 
stndioiiiidy  screening  himself  firom  public  obsen-a- 
tion.  The  conclusion  was  inevitable.  Nathaiiael  at 
once  eouiessed  **  liabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God ; 
thou  art  the  King  of  brael "  (John  i.  49).^  The 
Bame  of  Nathanael  occurs  but  once  again  in  the 
Gospel  narrative,  and  then  simply  as  one  of  the 
small  company  of  disciples  to  whom  Jesus  showed 
Himself  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. On  that  occasion  we  may  fiurly  suppose  that 
he  joined  his  brethren  in  their  night's  \-enture  on 
tlie  lake  —  that,  ha\ing  been  a  sharer  of  their  frhit- 
leas  toil,  he  was  a  witness  witli  them  of  the  mirac- 
■kos  draught  of  fishes  tlie  next  morning — and 
Chat  be  afterwards  partook  of  the  meal,  to  which, 
vitboat  daring  to  ask,  the  disciples  felt  assured  in 
Ibeir  hearts,  that  He  who  had  called  them  was  the 
Lord  (John  xxL  12).  Once  therefore  at  the  begin- 
ning of  oar  Saviour^s  ministry,  and  once  after  his 
resmrection,  does  the  name  of  Nathanael  occur  in 
tbe  Sacred  Record. 

This  scanty  no^ce  of  one  who  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  very  chiefest  Apostles,  and  was 
himadf  the  object  of  our  Lord's  most  emphatic 
eomniendation,  has  not  unnaturally  provoked  the 
iDqidry  whether  be  may  not  be  identified  with  an- 
other of  the  well-known  disciples  of  Jesus.  It  is 
indeed  rery  commonly  believed  that  Nathanael  and 
Bartholomew  are  the  same  person.  The  evidence 
for  that  belief  is  as  foUows:  St  John,  who  twice 
mentions  Nathanael,  never  introduces  the  name  of 
Barthofemew  at  aU.  St.  Matt  x.  3;  St.  Mark  iii. 
18,  and  St  Luke  vi.  14,  all  speak  of  Bartholomew, 
but  never  of  Nathan.ieL  It  may  be,  however,  that 
Nathanael  was  the  proper  name,  and  Bartholomew 
(son  of  Tbolroai)  the  surname  of  the  same  disciple, 
just  ••  Simon  was  called  Bar-Jona,  and  Joses,  Bar- 
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It  was  Philip  who  first  brought  Nathanael  to 
JisiM,  just  as  Andrew  had  brtraght  his  brother 
fiunon,  and  Barthofemew  is  named  by  each  of  the 
int  three  Evangelists  immediately  after  Philip 
while  by  St  Lake  he  is  coupled  with  Philip  pre- 
ciaelj  in  the  same  way  as  Simon  with  his  brother 
Andrew,  and  James  with  his  brother  John.  It 
sbostld  be  observed,  too,  that,  asall  the  other  dis- 
mfket  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John 
braune  Apostles  of  Christ,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  one  who  had  been  to  iuiguhrly  commended 


by  Jesns,  and  who  in  his  turn  had  so  promptly  and 
so  fully  confessed  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  shouki 
be  excluded  from  the  number.  Again,  that  Na« 
thanael  was  one  of  the  original  twelve,  is  inferred 
with  much  probability  from  bis  not  being  proponed 
as  one  of  the  candidates  to  fill  the  pbu^e  of  Judas. 
Still  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  conjecture, 
however  well  foimded,  from  proof. 

To  the  alignment  based  upon  the  fact,  that  in  St 
John's  enumeration  of  the  disciples  to  whom  our 
liord  showed  Himself  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  Na- 
thanael stands  before  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  it  is  replied 
that  this  was  to  be  expected,  as  the  writer  was  him- 
self a  son  of  Zebedee;  and  further  that  Nathanael 
is  pbu»d  after  Thomas  iii  this  list,  while  Uarthok>- 
mew  comes  before  Thomas  in  St  Matthew,  St 
Mark,  and  St.  Luke.  But  as  in  the  Acts  St  Luke 
re^'erses  the  order  of  the  two  names,  putting  Thomas 
first,  and  Bartholomew  second,  we  cannot  attach 
much  weight  to  this  argument 

St  Augustine  not  only  denies  the  claim  of  Na- 
thanael to  be  one  of  the  Twelve,  but  assigns  as  a 
reason  for  his  opinion,  that  whereas  Nathanael  was 
most  likely  a  learned  man  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  it 
was,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  1  Cor.  i.  26,  the  wisdom 
of  Christ  to  make  choice  of  rude  and  unlettered 
men  to  confound  the  wise  (m  Jo/mn.  JCv.  c  i.  §  17 ). 
St.  Gregory  adopts  the  same  view  (on  Jviin  i.  33, 
c.  16.  B).  In  a  dissertation  on  John  i.  46,  to  bo 
found  in  Thus,  Theo.  jJdhlog.  ii.  370,  the  author, 
J.  Kindler,  maintains  that  Bartholomew  and  Na- 
thanael are  difiTerent  persons. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Nathanael  was  the 
brid^room  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  (Calinet),  and 
Epiphanius,  Adc,  //cbi\  I,  §  223,  implies  his  lielief 
that  of  the  two  disciples  whom  Jesus  overtook  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus  Nathanael  was  one. 

2.  1  Esdr.  i.  9.    [Nkthankel.] 

3.  (Na^ovo^Xoj:  INathanee])  1  Esdr.  ix.  22. 
[Nethankkl.] 

4.  {Nathanias.)  Son  of  Sanmel;  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Judith  (Jud.  viiL  1),  and  therefore  a 
Simeonite  (ix.  2).  E.  H.  .  .  .  s. 

NATHANI'AS  (Na»ay(as'om.in  Vulg.)^ 
Nathan  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34; 
comp.  Ezr.  x.  39). 

NATHAN-METLECH  (Tlb^^nj  [op. 
pointed  of  the  tdng^  Ges.]  i  NaOiw  ficuriKfis'-  No- 
Ihan-mtlech).  A  eunuch  (A.  V.  **chamberkin  *') 
in  the  court  of  Joeiah,  by  whose  chamber  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Temple  were  the  horses  which  the 
kings  of  Judali  had  dedicated  to  the  sun  (2  K. 
xxiU.  11).  The  lAX.  transbtte  the  Utter  part  of 
the  name  as  an  appellative,  **  Nathan  the  king.'* 

•  NAUGHTINESS  (1  Sara,  xvii.28;  Pirov. 
xi.  6;  James  i.  21),  signified  wickedness  when  our 
present  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  mode.  Keceut 
translators  (as  Conant,  Noyes)  substitute  "  excess 
of  wickedness  **  for  "  superiluity  of  naughtiness  " 
{wtptfffftiay  Kucias)  In  James  as  above.  [Naugh- 
ty.] H. 

•  NAUGHTY,  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of 
worthless,  bad,  as  in  Jer.  xxiv.  2,  **  naughty  figs  ** , 
and  hence  also  morally  corrupt,  wicked,  as  l*rov. 
vi.  12,  *<a  naughty  person,  a  wicked  man,"  and 
Prov.  xvii.  4,  «'  a  naughty  tongue.**  It  is  now  ap- 
plied generally  to  the  oondiibt  of  pert  or  mischiev« 
oos  children.  H. 

NA'UM  CNao^fi:  [Nakum],  son  of  EsU,  and 
fiither  of  Amos,  in  the  geoeakigy  of  Christ  (Luka 
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Di.  25),  about  eontemponry  with  the  high- priest- 
hood of  Jaaon  aud  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Kpiph- 
anes.  The  onlj  point  to  be  remarked  is  the  circum- 
stance of  the  two  consecutive  names,  Naum  and 
Amos,  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  prophets  N. 
and  A.  But  whether  this  is  accidental,  or  has  any 
pectiliar  significance,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Nauni 
is  aliK>  a  Phoenician  proper  name  (Gesen.  t.  v,  and 
Mon,  Phan.  p.  134).  Nehetniah  is  formed  from  the 

same  root,  Dnj,  "  to  comfort,"  A.  C.  H. 

NAVE.  The  Heb.  ^,  gav^  conveys  the  notion 
of  convexity  or  protuberance*.  It  is  rendered  in 
A.  y.  l)oss  of  a  shield,  Job  xv.  26 ;  the  eyebrow, 
Lev.  xiv.  9;  an  eminent  place,  Kz.  xvi.  31;  once 
only  in  plur.  naves,  y»roi,  radii,  1  K.  vii.  33 ;  but 
in  ICz.  i.  18  twice,  yAroh  "rin^s,"  and  niarg. 
« strakes,*'  an  old  word  apparently  used  both  for 
the  nave  of  a  wheel  from  which  the  spokes  pro- 
ceed, and  also  more  probably  the  feUoe  or  the  tire, 
as  making  the  streak  or  stroke  upon  the  ground. 
(Halliwell,  Phillips,  Ikiley,  Ash,  Enff,  VicUonniiet^ 
<*8trake.")  Gesenius,  p.  256,  renders  curvatvra 
rotai-um,     [Cuariut;  Lavkr;  Gabbatiia.] 

U.  W.  P. 

NATE  (Nairfi:  Nave).  Joshiut  the  son  of 
Nun  is  always  called  in  the  LXX.  "  the  son  of 
Nave,"  and  this  form  is  retained  in  Ecclus.  xlvi.  1. 

NAZ'AKENE  (Nof«pa?oj,NofopT?i'Js:  [y^z- 
aneitf,  Na2arenui]\  an  inhabitant  of  Nazareth. 
This  appellative  is  found  in  the  N.  T.  applied  to 
Jesus  by  the  demons  in  the  synagogue  at  Caper- 
naum (Mark  i.  24;  Luke  iv.  34);  by  the  people, 
who  so  describe  him  to  Dartinieus  (Mark  x.  47 : 
Luke  xviii.  37):  by  the  soldiers  who  arrested  Jesus 
(John  xviii.  5,  7);  by  the  ser^'ants  at  his  trial 
(Matt  xxvi.  71;  Mark  xiv.  67);  by  Pilate  in  the 
inscription  on  the  cross  (John  xix.  19);  by  the  dis- 
ciples on  the  way  to  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv.  19):  by 
Peter  (Acts  ii.  22,  iii.  6,  iv.  10);  by  Stephen,  as 
reported  by  the  false  witness  (Acts  vi.  14);  by  the 
ascended  Jesus  (Acts  xxii.  8);  and  by  Paul  (Acts 
xxvi.  9).  This  name,  made  striking  in  so  many 
ways,  and  which,  if  first  given  in  scorn,  was  adopted 
and  gloried  in  by  the  disciples,  we  are  told,  in  Matt 
ii.  23,  possesses  a  prophetic  significance.  Its  ap- 
plication to  Jesus,  in  consequence  of  the  providen- 
tial arrangements  by  which  his  parents  were  led  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  Nazareth,  was  the  filling  oUt 
of  the  predictions  in  which  the  promised  Messiah 

is  described  as  a  Nitier  ('^)^5\  t.  e.  a  thooty  sprout^ 
of  Jesse,  a  humble  and  despised  descendant  of  the 
decayed  royal  fSunily.  Whenever  men  spoke  of 
Jesus  as  the  Nazarene,  they  either  consciously  or 
nnoonsciously  pronounced  one  of  the  names  of  the 
predicted  Messiah,  a  name  indicative  both  of  his 
royal  descent  and  his  humble  condition.  This  ex- 
planation, which  Jerome  mentions  as  that  given  by 
learned  (Christian)  Jews  in  his  day,  has  been 
adopted  by  Surenhusius,  Fritzsche,  Gieseler,  Krabbe 
{Leben  Jtgu\  Drechsler  (on  Is.  xi.  1),  Schirlitz 
(N.  T,  ^Vdrterb.),  Kobinson  (A^.  T.  Lex.),  Hengs- 
tenberg  {Chrittd.),  De  Wette,  and  Meyer.  It  is 
confirmed  by  the  following  considerations:  (1.) 
NeUer,  as  Hengstenberg,  after  de  Dieu  and  others, 
has  proved,  was  the  proper  Hebrew  name  of  Naz- 
areth. (2.)  The  reference  to  the  etymological  sig- 
nification of  the  word  is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
Matt.  ii.  21-23.  (3.)  The  Messiah  is  expressly 
MUod  a  Netier  in  Is.  xL  1.  (4.)  llie  same  thought, 
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and  under  the  nme  image,  aHhongh  expreaaed  by 
a  dlfibrent  word,  is  found  in  Jer.  xxiii.  6,  xjoM, 
15;  Zeoh.  iii.  8,  vi.  12,  which  aeoounta  for  the 
statement  of  Matthew  that  this  prediction  was 
uttered  **by  the  imtphtU  "  in  the  plural. 

It  is  unnecessary  therefore  to  resort  to  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  passage  in  Alatt  ii.  23  is  a  quo- 
tation from  some  prophetical  book  now  lost  (Chrys- 
ost,  Theophyl.,  Clericus),  or  from  some  apocryphal 
l>ook  (Kwald),  or  was  a  traditional  prophecy  (C^lo- 
vius;  Alexander,  Connection  and  J/anutmy  vf  tbt 
OUl  (tnd  N.  7*.),  all  which  suppositions  are  refuted 
by  the  fact  that  the  phrase  **  by  the  prophets,"  in 
tlie  N.  T.,  refers  exclusively  to  the  ctiMMtaii  books 
of  the  O.  T.  The  explanation  of  others  (Tert, 
Krasm.,  Calv.,  Bex.,  Grot,  Wetstein),  acconling  to 
whom  the  declaration  is  that  Jesus  shoukl  Le  a  Nas- 

ariie  ("^^^J^t  i.  e.  one  specially  contecroted  or  d§- 
vof6(l  to  God  (Judg.  xiii.  5),  is  inconsistent,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  objections,  with  the  LXX.  mode 
of  spelling  the  word,  which  is  genenlly  Na^fpcuof* 
and  never  Na^iw/Muos*  Within  the  last  century 
the  interpretation  which  finds  the  key  of  tlie  pas- 
sage in  the  amUmpi  in  which  Nazareth  may  be 
supposed  to  liave  been  held  has  been  widely  re- 
ceived. So  Paulus,  Rosenm.,  Kuin.,  Van  der  Palm, 
GerBd<4f,  A.  Biimes,  OLsh.,  Davidson,  Klirard,  I  jmge. 
According  to  this  view  the  reference  is  to  the  th- 
tpited  ctmdilton  of  the  Messiah,  as  predicted  in  Pk. 
xxii..  Is.  liii.  That  idea,  however,  is  more  surely  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  exphination  given,  which  has  also 
the  advantage  of  recognizing  tlie  apparent  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  signification  of  the  nawu 
(*' He  shall  be  cnlUd"").  Recently  a  aiiggcstion 
which  Witsius  borrowed  fVom  Socinns  has  been 
revived  by  Zuschlag  and  Riggenbach,    that  the 

true  word  is  ^V3  or  ^'7?3,  my  SnvUmr,  with  ref- 
erence to  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  but 
without  much  success.  Once  (Acts  xxiv.  5)  the 
term  Naznrenei  is  applied  to  the  followers  of  Jesos 
by  way  of  contempt,  llie  name  still  exists  in  Acnbie 
as  the  ordinary  designation  of  Christians,  and  the 
recent  revolt  in  India  was  connected  with  a  pre- 
tended ancient  prophecy  that  the  Nazarenes,  after 
holding  power  for  one  hundred  years,  would  be  ex- 
pelled. (Spanheim,  Dubia  Evanyelica^  ii.  583- 
G48;  Wolf,  CunvPAi/b/o<7tcre,  1.46-48;  Heni^steD- 
berg,  Christohgy  of  tht  0.  r.,ii.  106-112;  Zusch- 
lag in  the  ZeitschriJX  fir  die  LtUitenKhe  Theo- 
logie,  1854,  417-446;  Higgenbach  in  the  Studkn 
und  Kritiken,  1855,  588-612.)  G.  £.  D. 

NAZ'ARBTH  (written  NaCopfV  and  Nof- 
opiBx  also  NaCap(ii  Tisch.  8th  ed.,  in  Matt  iv.  13 
and  Luke  iv.  16:  Nazareth)  is  not  mentioned  m 
the  Old  Testament  or  in  Josephus,  but  occurs  first 
in  Matt  ii.  23,  though  a  town  could  hardly  fiul  to 
have  existed  on  so  eligible  a  spot  from  much  earfier 
times.  It  derives  its  celebrity  almost  entirely  fipom 
its  connection  with  the  history  of  Christ,  and  in 
that  respect  has  a  hold  on  the  imagination  and 
feeliusjis  of  men  which  it  shares  only  with  Jerassp 
lem  and  Bethlehem.  It  is  situated  among  the 
hills  which  constitute  the  south  ridges  of  Lebanon, 
just  before  they  sink  down  into  the  Plain  of 
Ksdraelon.  Among  those  hills  is  a  valley  which 
runs  in  a  waving  line  neariy  east  and  west,  aboot 
a  mile  long  and,  on  the  average,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broa*!,  but  which  at  a  certain  point  enbigsi 
itsdf  considerably  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  besin. 
In  this  basui  or  indosure,  along  the  lower  edge  ef 
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Uk  hflMde,  lies  the  quiet,  tedaded  village  in  which 
the  SaTiour  <A  men  spent  the  greater  part  of  bit 
earthlj  existence.  The  stirrounding  heights  vary 
in  altitude,  some  of  them  rise  to  400  or  500  feet 
Th<^  have  rounded  tope,  are  composed  of  the 
KliUertng  limestone  wliich  is  so  common  In  that 
eoantcy,  and,  though  on  the  whole  sterile  and  un- 
attractive in  appearance,  present  not  an  unpleasing 
aspect,  di\-er8ified  as  they  are  with  the  foliage  of 
filg-trees  and  wild  shrubs  and  with  the  verdure  of 
oceasional  fields  of  grain.  Our  familiar  hollyhock 
is  one  of  the  gay  flowers  which  grow  wild  there. 
The  inclosed  valley  is  peculiarly  rich  and  well  cul- 
tivmted :  it  is  fiU^  with  com -fields,  with  gardens,  j 
hedges  of  cactus,  and  clusters  of  fruits-bearing  trees. ' 
Being  so  sheltered  by  hills,  Nazareth  enjoys  a  mild  | 
atmosphere  and  climate.  Hence  all  the  fruits  | 
of  the  country,  —  as  pomegranates,  oranges,  figs, 
oIiv«s,  —  ripen  early  and  attain  a  rare  perfection.^ 
No  thoroughfare  invaded  the  seclusion  of  Naz^ 
areih.  The  line  of  travel  from  the  north  through 
Coele-Syria  (the  Buid^a)  to  the  south  of  Palestine 
it  by  different  routes  on  the  east  and  the 
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west,  and  that  fh>m  EastJordan  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean passed  it  on  the  south. 

Of  the  identification  of  the  ancient  site  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  name  of  the  present  village 
is  en^N&zirnk,  the  same,  therefore,  as  of  old;  it 
is  situated  among  hills  and  on  a  hill-side  (I.uke  iv. 
29);  it  is  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of 
Galilee  (Mark  i.  9);  it  is  near  Cana  (whether  we 
assume  Kana  on  the  east  or  Kunn  on  the  north- 
east as  the  scene  of  the  first  miracle),  according  to 
the  implication  in  John  ii.  1,  2,  11;  a  precipice 
ezista  in  the  neighborhood  (Luke  iv.  2J):  and, 
finally,  a  series  of  testimonies  (Rehind,*  A//.,  p.  905) 
reach  back  to  l^usebius,  the  father  of  Church  his- 
tory, which  represent  the  pkce  as  having  occupied 
an  invariable  ponition. 

The  modem  Nazareth  belongs  to  tjjie  better  class 
of  eastern  villages.  It  has  a  population  variously 
estimated  from  ;i000  to  5000.  It  consista  of  Mo- 
hammedans, l^tin  and  Greek  Christian  3,  and  a 
few  Protestants.  There  are  two  mosques  (one 
of  them  very  small),  a  Franciscan  convent  of  huge 
dimensions  but  displaying  no  great  architectunl 
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J,  a  gmaU  Maronite  church,  a  Greek  church, 
■■d  perhaps  a  church  or  chapel  of  some  of  the 
ether  confessions.  Protestant  missions  have  been 
attempted,  but  with  no  very  marked  success.  Most 
of  the  bouses  are  well  built  of  stone,  and  have  a 
neat  and  comfortable  appearance.  A  few  of  the 
people  dwell  in  recesses  of  the  limestone  cliffii, 
natural  or  excavated  for  that  purpose.  As  streams 
in  the  nuny  season  are  liable  to  pour  down  with 
▼iofenoe  from  the  hills,  every  *«  wise  man,**  instead 
of  building  upon  the  loose  soil  on  the  surface,  digs 
deep  and  Uys  his  foundation  upon  the  rock  {InX 
T^y  virpav)  which  is  found  so  generally  in  that 
ecjntry  at  a  certain  depth  in  tiie  earth.  The 
streets  or  lanes  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  after 
nun  are  to  full  of  mud  and  mire  at  to  be  almost 


A  deteription  of  Nazareth  would  be  Incomplete 


without  mention  of  the  remarkable  view  from  the 
tomb  of  Neby  Ismail  on  one  of  the  hills  behind 
the  town.  It  must  suflSce  to  indicate  merely  the 
objects  within  sight.  In  the  north  are  seen  the 
ridges  of  Lebanon  and,  high  aliove  all,  the  white 
top  of  Hermon ;  in  the  west,  Carmel,  glimpses  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  bay  and  the  town  of  Akka ; 
east  and  southeast  are  Gilead,  Tabor,  (jiliwa;  and 
south,  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  mountains 
of  Samaria,  with  villages  on  every  side,  among 
which  are  Kana,  Nein,  Kndor,  ZerTn  (.lezreel),  and 
Taannuk  (Taanach).  It  is  unquestionaMy  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  s{)ectacles  (for  it 
combines  the  two  features)  which  eartli  has  to 
show.  Dr.  Robinson's  ej^lmrate  description  of  the 
scene  {BVA.  Res.,  ii.  336,  337)  conveys  no  exag- 
gerated idea  of  its  magnificence  or  historical  inter- 
est.    It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  Saviour,  during 
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tbe  days  of  his  seclusion  in  the  adjacent  nJkj, 
came  often  to  this  very  spot  and  looked  forth  thence 
upon  those  glorious  works  of  the  Creator  wliich 
ao  lift  the  soul  upward*  to  Ilim.  One  of  the  grand- 
est \iews  of  Jebtl  e$k-Shtik^  the  ancient  Ilermon, 
is  that  which  bursts  on  the  traveller  as  he  ascends 
from  the  valley  eastward  on  the  way  to  Cana  and 
Tiberias. 

The  passages  of  Scripture  which  refer  expressly 
to  Nazareth,  though  not  numerous,  are  suggestive 
and  de8er\'e  to  be  recalled  hen!.<>  It  was  the  home 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Luke  ii.  39).  The  angel 
announced  to  the  Virgin  there  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  (Luke  i.  26-28).  The  holy  family  returned 
thither  after  the  flight  into  Egypt  (Matt.  ii.  23). 
Nazareth  is  called  the  native  country  (j}  warpls 
mJtrrov)  of  Jesus:  He  grew  up  there  from  infancy 
to  manhood  (Luke  iv.  ]6),  and  was  known  through 
life  as  **  The  Nazarene."  He  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogue there  (Matt.  xiii.  54;  Luke  iv.  16),  and  was 
dragged  by  his  fellow-townsmen  to  the  precipice 
in  order  to  be  cast  down  thence  and  be  killed  (tls 
rh  KoroKfyri/jLyiacu  <un6p)'  "Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
king  of  the  Jews"  was  written  over  his  Cross 
(John  xix.  19),  and  aft^  his  ascension  He  repealed 
Himself  under  that  appellation  to  the  persecuting 
Saul  (Acts  xxii.  8).  I'he  place  has  given  name  to 
his  followers  in  all  ages  and  all  lands,  a  name 
which  will  never  cease  to  be  one  of  honor  and 
reproach. 

The  origin  of  the  disrepute  in  which  Nazareth 
stood  (John  i.  46)  is  not  certainly  known.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  Galilee  were  looked  upon  with 
contempt  by  the  people  of  Judea  because  they 
■poke  a  ruder  dialect,  were  less  cultivated,  and 
were  more  exposed  by  their  position  to  contact 
with  the  heathen.  But  Nazareth  labored  under  a 
special  opprobrium,  for  it  was  a  Galiliean  and  not 
a  southern  Jew  who  asked  the  reproachful  question, 
whether  •*  any  good  thing  '*  could  come  from  that 
source.  As  the  term  "  good  "  {iiyaB6y)  has  more 
commonly  an  ethical  sense,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  may  have  had  a 
bad  name  among  theu*  neighbors  for  irreligion  or 
■ome  laxity  of  morals.  The  supposition  receives 
support  from  the  disposition  which  they  manifesterl 
towards  the  person  and  ministry  of  our  I>ord. 
They  attempted  to  kill  Him;  they  expelled  Him 
twice  (for  Luke  iv.  16-29,  and  Matt.  xiii.  54-58, 
relate  probably  to  different  occurrences)  from  their 
borders;  they  were  so  willful  and  unbelieving  that 
He  performed  not  many  miracles  among  them 
(Matt.  xiii.  58);  and,  finally,  they  compelled  Him 
to  turn  his  back  upon  them  and  reside  at  Oper- 
naum  (Matt.  It.  13). 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  distances  with  much 


o  *  Tbe  name  of  Nazareth  occurs  27  timeM  in  the 
Greek  text,  and  twice  more  in  the  A.  T.,  namely,  Lake 
XTlU.  87  and  xxlv.  19,  where  the  Greek,  however,  it 
No^wpatof.  II. 

b  •  Yet,  with  thin  vicinity  of  Cana  to  Nasareth, 
Kathaoael,  who  lived  at  Cana,  appears  never  to  have 
heard  of  Jesus  until  called  to  be  one  of  his  diseiples 
at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  (John  i.  49-60). 
8o  strictly  private,  unofficial,  was  the  Savipur's  life  at 
Naxareth  until  the  time  came  for  ilim  "  to  be  made 
manifest  to  Israel "  (John  i.  81).  ThU  obscurity  is 
tareconcllable  with  the  Idea  that  Chrint  wrought 
miracles  before  He  entered  on  his  public  work.     H. 

e  •  For  an  enumeration  of  these  "  places  **  and  the 
legends  connected  with  them,  one  may  see  Sepp's 
{knu.  und  das  htil.  Land^  U.  7&-91).     They  are  de- 
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exactness.  Nazareth  is  a  moderate  joamcy  ef 
three  days  from  Jerusalem,  K\m  hours,  or  about 
twenty  miles,  from  Akka  or  Ptolemats  (Acts  xzL 
),  five  or  six  hours,  or  eighteen  miles,  from  the 
»  of  Galilee,  six  niiks  west  from  Mowit  Tabor, 
two  hours  from  Cana,'^  and  two  or  three  from 
I'^idor  and  Nain.  llie  origin  of  the  name  iv 
uncertain.  For  the  conjectures  on  the  aaltject,  see 
Nazakkne. 

We  pass  over,  as  foreign  to  the  proper  object  of 
this  notice,  any  particular  account  of  the  -'holy 
pUces'*  which  the  legends  have  sought  to  connect 
with  e%-ents  in  tlie  life  of  Christ.*"  They  are  de- 
scribed in  nearly  all  tlie  books  of  modern  tourists; 
but,  having  no  sure  counection  with  Uiblical  geog- 
raphy or  exegesis,  do  not  require  attention  here. 
Two  k)calities,  however,  form  an  exception  to  thb 
statement,  inasmuch  as  they  possess,  though  in 
difTerait  ways,  a  certain  interest  which  no  one  will 
fail  to  recognize.  One  of  these  is  the  -^  Fountain 
of  the  Vii^n,*'  situated  at  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  where,  according  to  one  tra- 
dition, the  mother  of  Jesus  received  the  angel's 
salutation  (Luke  i.  28).  lliough  we  may  attach 
no  importance  to  this  latter  belief,  we  must,  on 
other  accomits,  regard  the  spring  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  that  of  religious  veneration.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  Mary,  during  her  life 
at  Nazareth,  no  doubt  accompanied  often  by  *^  the 
child  Jesus,*'  must  have  been  accustomed  to  repair 
to  this  fountain  for  water,  as  is  the  practice  of  tbe 
women  of  that  village  at  the  present  day.  Cer 
tainly,  as  Dr.  Clarke  obsenes  {Trarris,  ii.  427), 
*»  if  there  be  a  spot  throughout  the  holy  land  that 
was  undoubtedly  honored  by  her  presence,  we  may 
consider  this  to  have  been  the  place:  because  the 
situation  of  a  copious  spring  is  not  liable  to  change, 
and  because  the  custom  of  repairing  thither  to 
draw  water  has  been  contuiued  among  the  female 
inhabitants  of  Nazareth  from  the  eariiest  period 
of  its  history.'*  I'he  well-worn  path  which  leads 
thither  from  the  town  has  been  trodden  by  the  feet 
of  almost  countless  generations.  It  presents  at  aU 
hours  a  busy  scene,  fh>m  the  nunil>er  of  those, 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  engaged  in  the  kbor  of  water- 
carrying.  See  the  engraving,  i.  838  of  this  Die- 
tUntary. 

The  other  place  is  that  of  the  attempted  Pre- 
cipitation. We  are  directed  to  the  true  scene  of 
this  occurrence,  not  so  much  by  any  tradition  as 
by  intem>d  indications  in  the  Gospel  history  itself. 
A  prevalent  opinion  of  the  country  has  transfored 
the  event  to  a  hill  about  two  miles  southeast  of 
the  town.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Nazareth 
ever  occupied  a  different  site  trom  the  present  one: 
and  that  a  mob  whose  determination  was  to  put  to 


scribed  still  more  fUUy  in  tbe  new  work  of  Tltm 
Tobler,  Nazareth  in  FdUtstina  (Berlin,  18S8).  This 
woric  is  founded  partly  on  the  author's  third  Jonmey 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  1846,  but  still  more  on  commani- 
oations  from  the  missionary  Zeller,  who  has  resided  at 
Nazareth  since  1868.  It  forms  a  Talmble  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  history,  statisties,  and 
topography  of  this  sacred  place.  The  plan  of  tbe  little 
village,  inserted  at  the  end,  representing  tbe  course 
of  the  valley,  the  market,  streets,  fountains,  coDveots, 
churches,  is  a  great  help  to  the  reader.  It  may  be 
added  that  Dr.  Tobler,  thongh  a  CathoUc,  rejects  tbe 
tradition  of  the  Latin  monks  respecting  the  site  of  tbs 
precipice  at  Namreth,  and  agrees  with  those  whs 
decide  that  it  must  be  sought  within  the  pieaaui  t&> 
lage,  probably  near  tbe  Uaronita  Gburolu  H. 
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teth  the  objeet  of  their  rage,  should  repair  to  to 
£itaot  a  place  for  that  purpoee,  is  eDtirelj  incred- 
ible. The  present  village,  as  already  stated,  lies 
sioog  the  hill-side,  but  much  nearer  the  base  than 
the  summit.  Above  the  bulk  of  the  town  are 
several  rockj  ledges  over  which  no  person  could 
be  thrown  without  almost  certain  destruction.  But 
there  is  one  very  remarkable  precipice,  almost  per- 
pendicular and  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  near  the 
MarooJte  Church,  which  may  well  be  supposed  to 
be  the  identical  oue  over  which  his  infuriated 
townsmen  attempted  to  hurl  Jesus.  Not  far  irom 
the  town,  on  the  northwest  declivity  of  the  hill, 
sre  a  few  excavated  stono-sepulchres,  almost  the 
only  Jewish  monument  which  now  remains  to  be 
seen  tliere. 

The  singuhr  precision  with  which  the  narrative 
rdates  the  transaction  desenes  a  remark  or  two. 
Gssual  readen  wouki  understand  from  the  account 
that  Nazareth  was  situated  on  the  summit,  and 
that  the  people  brought  Jesus  down  thence  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  as  if  it  was  between  the  toym  and 
the  valley.  If  these  inferences  were  correct,  the 
nanative  and  the  locality  would  then  be  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other,  llie  writer  is  free  to  say 
that  he  himself  had  these  erroneous  impressions, 
snd  was  led  to  correct  them  by  what  he  obser^'ed 
CD  the  spot.  Even  Reland  {PaL  p.  905)  says: 
**ffa(ap€$ — urfas  eedificata  super  ritpem^  unde 
Christum  precipitare  conati  sunt."  But  the  Ian- 
goage  of  the  F^-angelist,  when  more  closely  exam- 
uwd,  is  Ibaiid  neither  to  require  the  inferences  in 
qncstaon  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  exclude  them 
on  the  other.  Wbit  he  asserts  is,  that  the  incensed 
crowd  **  rose  up  and  cast  Jesus  out  of  the  city,  and 
bcDQght  him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
dty  was  built,  that  they  might  cast  him  down 
headloag.**  It  will  be  remarked  here,  in  the  first 
plaoe,  tluU  it  is  not  said  that  the  people  either  went 
op  or  descended  in  order  to  reach  tlie  precipice, 
bat  simply  that  they  brought  the  Saviour  to  it, 
vherever  it  was ;  and  in  the  second  plaoe,  that  it 
is  not  said  that  the  city  wasT  built  **  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill*'  (Ivf  r^v  6<t>p6ot  rod  upoush  but 
equally  as  weD  that  the  precipice  was  **on  the 
brow,**  without  deciding  whether  the  cliff  over- 
bx^ed  the  town  (as  is  the  fact)  or  was  bebw  it." 
It  win  be  seen,  therefore,  how  %-ery  nearly  the 
terms  of  the  history  approach  a  mistake  and  yet 
avoid  it.  As  Paley  remarks  in  another  case, 
none  but  a  true  account  could  advance  thus  to 
the  very  brink  of  contradiction  without  fidling 
into  it. 

The  fortunes  of  Narareth  have  been  various 
Epiphanius  states  that  no  Christians  dwelt  there 
until  the  time  of  Constantino.  Helena,  the  mother 
of  that  emperor,  is  related  to  have  built  the  first 
Cliaroh  of  tiie  Annunciation  here.  In  the  time  of 
the  Crusaders,  the  Kpiscopal  See  of  Bethsean  was 
trsnsferred  there.  The  birthplace  of  Christianity 
was  lost  to  the  Christians  by  their  defeat  at  Hattin 
in  1183,  and  was  laid  utterly  in  ruins  by  Sultan 
Bib«n  in  1233.  Ages  passed  away  before  it  rose 
again  from  this  prostration.  In  1620  the  Fran- 
i  rebuilt  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation 
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and  connected  a  cloister  with  it.  In  1799  the 
Turks  assaulted  the  French  General  Junot  at 
Nasareth ;  and  shortly  after,  2,100  French,  under 
Kleber  and  Napoleon,  defeated  a  Turkish  army  of 
25,000  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor.  Napoleon 
himself,  after  that  battle,  spent  a  few  hours  at 
Nazareth,  and  reached  there  the  northern  limit  of 
bis  e.i8tem  expedition.  The  earthquake  which  de- 
stroyed Safed,  in  1837,  injured  also  Nazareth.  No 
Jews  reside  there  at  present,  which  may  be  ascril^ed 
perhaps  as  much  to  the  hostility  of  the  Christian 
sects  as  to  their  own  hatred  of  the  prophet  who 
was  sent  *^to  redeem  Israel."  U.  U.  H. 

NAZ'ARITB,  more  properly  NAZ'IRITE 
(-T»T3  and  2^7bs  nnp-.  nvyfi4yos  and  ^v^d- 
fjL§yos%  Num.  vi. ;  ya^ipeuoSi  Judg.  xiii.  7,  I^m.  iv. 
7:  NazaixBtu)f  one  of  either  aex  who  was  bound  by 
a  vow  of  a  peculiar  kuid  to  be  set  apart  from  others 
for  the  ser\'ice  of  God.  'llie  obligation  was  either 
for  Iti  or  for  a  defined  time.  The  Mishna  aanies  the 

two  classes  resulting  from  this  distinction,  *^*1^T3 
DvIV,  »*  perpetual  Nazarites '»  {Nazaral  natiH)^ 
and  D'*D'»  '»')^T3,  »* Nazarites  of  days"  {Nax- 
at-m  votivi), 

I.  There  is  no  notice  in  the  Pentateuch  of  Nas- 
arites  for  life;  but  the  regulations  for  the  vow  of  a 
Nazante  of  days  are  given  Num.  vi.  1-21. 

The  Nazarite,  during  the  term  of  his  consecra- 
tion, was  bound  to  abstain  from  wine,  grapes,  with 
every  pnxluction  of  the  vine,  even  to  the  stones  and 
skin  of  the  grape,  and  from  e\'ery  kind  of  intoxica- 
ting drink.  He  was  forbidden  to  cut  the  hair  of 
his  head,  or  to  approach  any  dead  body,  even 
that  of  his  nearest  relation.  When  the  period  of 
his  vow  was  fulfilletl,  he  was  brought  to  the  door 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  was  required  to  ofler  a  he- 
lamb  for  a  bumt-Oflering,  a  ewe  lamb  for  a  sin- 
ofimng,  and  a  ram  for  a  peace-offering,  with  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  peace-offerings  ([.ev.  vii. 
12, 13)  and  of  the  offering  made  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  2)  **  a  basket  of  unleavened 
bread,  cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and 
wafere  of  unleavened  bread  anointed  with  oil" 
(Num.  vi.  15).  He  brought  also  a  meat-offering 
and  drink-offering,  which  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  themselves  as  a  distinct  act  of  sen'ice 
(ver.  17).  He  was  to  cut  off"  the  hair  of  *Uhe 
head  of  his  separation  "  (that  is,  the  hair  which 
had  grown  during  the  period  of  his  consecration) 
at  ilie  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  to  put  it  into 
the  fire  under  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  'llie  priest 
then  placed  upon  his  hands  the  sodden  left  shoulder 
of  the  ram,  with  one  of  the  unleavened  cakes  and 
one  of  the  wafers,  and  then  took  them  again  and 
waved  them  for  a  wave-offering  These,  as  well  as 
the  breast  and  the  heave,  or  right  shoulder  (to 
which  he  was  entitled  in  the  case  of  ordinary  peace- 
offerings,  Lev.  vii.  32-34),  were  the  perquisite  of 
the  priest.  The  Nazarite  also  gave  him  a  present 
proportioned  to  his  cireumstances  (ver.  21  ).^ 

If  a  Nazarite  incurred  defilement  by  accidentally 


m  •  Mr.  TH«tnm*s  view,  that  '<  the  old  Nazareth 
«M  OD  the  bfow  of  the  hill  **  (Lnnd  of  brad^  p.  122, 
Sd  ed.),  and  not ''  oo  the  steep  slope  "  as  at  prssent,  if 
■0k  *^a  misioterpreCatloQ  ^'  (as  Tobler  oharacterlsos  it, 
ir#fA,  p.  £2),  is  eerteinly  unneosssaxy.  H. 


5  It  is  sakl  that  at  the  southesst  corner  of  the 
court  of  the  women,  la  Herod's  temple,  there  wm  an 
apartment  appropriated  to  the  Nasarites,  in  which  they 
used  to  boil  their  peace-oCferings  snd  cutoff  th'eir  hair. 
Ughtfoot,  Pto$pect  of  the  TnnpUf  c  xvU.;  Reland,  A, 
&  p.  1.  ohap.  8,  $  11. 
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touching  a  dead  body,  he  had  to  undergo  eertain 
rites  of  purification  and  to  recommence  the  full 
period  of  his  consecration.  On  the  seventh  day  of 
his  uncleanness  he  was  to  cut  off  his  hair,  and  on 
ihe  following  day  be  had  to  bring  two  turtle-doves 
or  two  young  pigeons  to  the  priest,  who  offered  one 
for  a  sin-offering  and  the  other  for  a  bumt-ofllering. 
He  then  hallowed  his  head,  offered  a  lamb  of  the 
first  year  as  a  trespass-ofllering,  and  renewed  his 
row  under  the  same  conditions  as  it  had  been  at 
first  made. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Nazarite  vow 
was  at  first  taken  with  some  formality,  and  that 
it  was  acc6mpanied  by  an  offering  similar  to  that 
prescriljed  at  its  renewal  in  the  case  of  pollution. 
But  if  any  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  early 
sections  of  the  Mishnical  treatise  Nazir^  it  seems 
probable  that  the  act  of  self-consecration  wait  n 
prix-ate  matter,  not  accompanied  by  any  prescribed 
rite. 

There  Is  nothing  whate\-er  said  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  the  duration  of  the  period  of  the  vow  of 
the  Nazarite  of  days.  According  to  Nfizir  (cap.  i. 
§  3,  p.  14S)  the  usual  time  was  thirty  days,  but 
double  vows  for  sixty  da}*s,  and  treble  vows  for  a 
hundred  days,  were  sometimes  made  (cap.  iii.  ]-4). 
Que  instance  is  related  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adia- 
fone  (of  whom  some  particulars  are  given  by  Jose- 
phus.  Ant.  XX.  2),  who,  with  the  zeal  of  a  new  con- 
vert, took  a  vow  for  seven  years  in  order  to  obtain 
the  divine  favor  on  a  military  expedition  which 
her  son  was  about  to  undertake.  When  her  period 
of  consecration  had  expired  she  visited  Joiisnlem, 
and  was  there  informed  by  the  doctors  of  the 
school  of  HiUel  that  a  vow  taken  in  another  country 
must  be  repeated  whenewr  the  Nazarite  might 
visit  the  Holy  Land.  She  accordingly  continued  a 
Nazarite  for  a  second  seven  years,  and  happening 
to  touch  a  dead  body  just  as  the  time  was  about  to 
expire,  she  was  obliged  to  renew  her  vow  according 
to  the  hw  in  Num.  vi.  9,  etc.  She  thus  continued 
a  Nazarite  for  twenty-one  years." 

There  are  some  other  particulars  given  in  the 
Mishna,  which  are  curious  as  showing  huw  the  in- 
stitution was  regarded  in  later  times.  'ITie  vow 
was  often  imdertaken  by  childless  parents  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  children:  this  may,  of  course, 
have  been  easily  suggested  by  the  cases  of  Manoah*s 
wife  and  Hannah.  A  female  Nazarite  whose  vow 
was  broken  might  be  punished  with  forty  stripes. 
—  The  Nazarite  was  permitted  to  smooth  hn  hair 
with  a  brush,  but  not  to  comb  it,  lest  a  single  hair 
might  be  torn  out. 

II.  Of  the  Nazarites  for  life  three  are  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures :  Samson,  Samuel,  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  The  only  one  of  these  actually  called 
a  Nazarite  is  Samson.  The  Rabbis  raised  the 
question  whether  Samuel  was  in  reality  a  Nazarite.^ 
b  Hannah's  vow,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  no 
razor  should  come  upon  her  son*s  head  (1  Sam.  i. 


a  AToztr,  cap.  8,  &  6,  p.  156. 

b  Nazify  cap.  9,  |  5,  with  Bartenora's  note,  p.  178 

c  Aid  TOVTO  &  KoX  fiautrikiuv  koX  itpo^irfrii¥  fUyitrrtK 
XafLOVTik  oXvoy  koX  fi^<r/«a,  Mf  6  Uphi  Atfyof  ^iriV, 
iXP*'  Ttkanrji  Dv  irtcrot.  —  Phil,  de  EbrietcUe^  vol  i.  p. 
870,  edit.  Hangvy. 

d  See  Pesikta^  quoted  by  Druslus  on  Num.  vi. 

•  Nazir^  cap.  4,  $  6,  p.  168. 

/  Aiwir,  cap.  1,  §  2,  p.  147. 

9  The  primary  meaaing  of  this  word  Is  that  of  sep- 
■ation  with  a  holy  purpose.    Henco  it  is  used  to  ez- 
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11);  hot  no  mention  ia  made  of  abitinenee  : 
wine.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  noUoe  that  Pfaflo 
makes  a  particuhir  point  of  this,  and  seems  to  refer 
the  words  of  Hannah,  1  Sam.  i.  15,  to  Samuel 
himself.<7  In  reference  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the 
Angel  makes  mention  of  abstinence  from  wine  and 
strong  drink,  but  not  of  letting  the  hair  grow 
(Luke  i.  15). 

We  are  but  imperfectly  informed  of  tbediflerenoe 
between  the  ol>servances  of  the  Nazarite  for  life  and 
those  of  the  Nazarite  for  days.  The  kter  iiabbit 
slightly  r.otice  this  point.**  We  do  isot  know  whether 
the  vow  for  life  was  ever  voluntarily  taken  by  the 
individual.  In  all  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  m^ 
cred  history,  it  was  made  by  the  parents  before  the 
birth  of  the  Nazarite  himself.  According  to  the 
general  law  of  vows  (Nimi.  xxx.  8),  the  mother 
coidd  not  take  the  vow  without  tlie  fiither,  and 
this  is  expressly  applied  to  the  Nazarite  vow  in  the 
Mishna.«  Hannah  must  therefore  either  have  pre- 
sumed on  her  husboiid's  ooucurrence,  or  secured  it 
l)eford)and. 

The  Mishna/  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
ordinary  Nazarite  for  life  and  the  Samson -Nacuite 

{^TOtta?  ^^t3).  The  former  made  a  strong 
point  of  his  purity,  and,  if  he  was  polluted,  ofifeted 
corban.  But  as  regards  his  hair,  when  it  liecame 
inconveniently  long,  be  was  allowed  to  trim  it,  if  he 
was  willing  to  offer  the  appointed  victims  (Num. 
vi.  14).  The  Samson -Nazarite,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  no  corlian  if  he  touched  a  dead  l<ody,  but  he 
was  not  suffered  to  trim  his  hair  mider  any  condi- 
tions. I'his  distinction,  it  is  pretty  evident,  was 
suggested  by  the  freedom  witli  which  Samson  must 
have  come  in  the  way  of  the  dead  (Judg.  xv.  16, 
etc.),  and  the  terrible  penalty  which  he  paid  fat 
allowing  his  hair  to  be  cut. 

III.  The  consecration  of  the  Nazarite  bore  a 
striking  rescniblanoe  to  that  of  the  high-priest 
(I^v.  xxi.  10-12).  In  one  particular,  this  ia 
liroufflit  out  more  plainly  in  the  Hebrew  text  than 
it  is  in  our  version,  in  the  LXX.,  or  in  the  Vulgate. 

One  word  ('^.T.?^^  derived  from  the  same  root  as 
Nazarite,  is  used  for  the  long  hair  of  the  Nazarite, 
Num.  vi.  19,  where  the  A.  V.  has  ^^  b.air  of  his 
separation,'*  and  for  the  anointed  liead  of  the  high- 
priest.  Lev.  xxi.  12,  where  it  is  rendered  "crown." 
The  Mislina  points  out  the  identity  of  the  law  fot 
both  the  high-priest  and  the  Nazarite  in  respect  to 
pollution,  in  that  neitlier  was  permitted  to  approach 
the  corpse  of  even  the  nearest  relation,  while  for  an 
ordinary  priest  the  law  allowed  more  freedom  (Lev. 
xxi.  2).  And  Maimonides  {More  Nerockim^  m. 
48)  speaks  of  the  dignity  of  the  Nazarite,  in  regard 
to  his  sanctity,  as  being  equal  to  that  of  the  high- 
priest.  The  abstinence  from  wine  enjoined  upon 
the  high-priest  on  liehalfof  all  the  priests  when 
they  were  about  to  enter  upon  their  ministrations, 
is  an  obvious,  but  perhaps  not  such  an  important 


press  the  consecratioa  of  the  Naauite  (Num.  tL  4,  &, 
9).  But  it  appears  to  have  been  especially  applied  to 
a  badge  of  coosecration  and  distiactloa  worn  on  the 
head,  such  as  the  crown  of  a  king  (2  Sam.  i.  10 ;  2  K. 

xl.  12),  the  diadem  (y^^)  of  the  high-prieet  (Ex.  zxix. 
6,  xxxix.  80),  as  well  as  his  anointed  hair,  the  k>og  hair 
oftheNanrite,  and,  dropping  the  idea  of  coosecrattaa 
altogether,  to  long  hair  in  a  general  sense  (Jer.  vii.  29). 
This  may  throw  light  on  Gen.  xlix.  26  and  Deei 
xxziii.  16.     See  secUon  YI.  of  this  artkto. 
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point  in  the  oompariflOD.  Tliere  is  a  pasng?  in  the 
Mooont  given  by  Hegesippus  of  St.  James  the 
Just  (i^uselins,  HiU.  £cc.  ii.  23),  which,  if  we  may 
Minnie  it  to  represent  a  genuine  tradition,  is  worth 
a  notice,  and  seems  to  sliow  that  Nazarites  were 
permitted  even  to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
He  says  that  St  James  was  consecrated  ftom  his 
birth  neither  to  eat  meat,  to  drink  wine,  to  cut 
his  hair,  nor  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  the  bath,  and 
that  to  him  alone  it  was  permitted  {^rovrtf  fi6in^ 
i^p)  to  enter  the  sanctuary.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  half  sacer- 
dotal charKcter  of  Samuel  might  have  been  con- 
nected with  his  prcrogati\'e  as  a  Nazarite.  Many  of 
the  Fathers  designate  him  as  a  priest,  although  St. 
Jeronie,  ou  the  obvious  ground  of  his  descent,  de- 
nies that  be  had  any  saco^otal  rank.a 

lY.  Of  the  two  vows  recorded  of  St.  Paul,  that 
hi  Acts  xviii.  18,^  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  reguhtf  Nazarite  vow.  All  that  we  are  told  of  it 
is  that  on  his  way  Arom  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  he 
**sha\-«d  his  head  in  Cenchreae,  for  be  had  a  vow.*' 
It  would  seem  that  the  cutting  off  the  hair  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  period  over  which  the 
vow  extended ;  at  all  ex-ents,  the  hair  was  not  cut 
offst  the  door  of  the  Temple  when  the  sacrifices 
were  oflioed,  as  was  required  by  the  Uw  of  the 
Nazarite.  It  b  most  likely  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
vow,  modified  from  the  proper  Nazarite  vow,  which 
had  come  into  use  at  this  time  amongst  the  re- 
Bgwos  Jews  who  had  been  visited  by  sickness,  or 
any  other  cakunity.  In  reference  to  a  vow  of  this 
kind  which  was  taken  by  Bemice,  Josephus  sa}'s 
that  ^*tbey  were  accustomed  to  vow  that  they 
woukl  refrain  from  wine,  and  that  they  wy>uld  cut 
o4f  tbeir  hair  thirty  days  before  the  presentation  of 
th«r  ofltring-*'  «  No  hint  is  given  us  of  the  pur- 
pose of  St.  Tan]  in  this  act  of  devotion.  Spencer 
eoQJectuies  that  it  might  ha^^e  been  performed  with 
a  vie*  to  obtain  a  good  vo}-age;^  Neander,  with 
greater  probability,  that  it  was  an  expression  of 
thanksgiving  ami  humiliation  on  account  of  some 
recent  illness  or  aflSiction  of  some  kind. 

The  other  reference  to  a  vow  taken  by  St.  Paul 
is  m  Acts  xxi.  24,  where  we  find  the  brethren  at 
Jennalem  exhorting  him  to  take  part  with  four 
Chfistians  who  had  a  vow  on  them,  to  sanctify 
iooi  purify  as  in  A.  Y.)  himself  with  them,  and  to 
be  at  charges  with  them,  tliat  they  might  shave 
their  heads.  The  reason  alleged  for  this  advice  is 
that  he  might  prove  to  those  who  misunderstood 
hnn,  that  ho  walked  orderly  and  kept  the  kw. 
Now  it  cannot  be  doubted  tfaftt  this  was  a  strictly 
legal  Nazarite  vow.  He  joined  the  four  men  for 
the  last  seven  da}*s  of  their  consecration,  until  the 
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« J.  C.  Ortlob,  la  an  essay  in  the  Thesaurus  Novus 
VuologKo-PkiMoficus,  vol.  i.  p.  587,  entitled  "Sam- 
xsA  Judex  et  Propbeta,  non  Pontifex  aot  socerdos  sac- 
TiflesiM,*^  has  brought  forward  a  mass  of  testimony  on 
tfaUsn^iset. 

^  QroUus,  Mejer,  Ilowson,  and  a  ftw  others,  refer 
this  vow  to  Aqnila,  not  to  St.  Paul.  Ths  best  argu- 
SMBts  In  favor  of  this  view  are  given  by  Mr.  Uowson 
{Uft  of  St.  Pout,  vol.  1.  p.  463).  Dean  Alford,  In  his 
Mte  oo  Acts  xviU.  18,  has  satiiifactorily  replied  to  them. 

*  Dr.  Uowson  formeriy  held  that  ofrfnlon,  but  r». 
taeti  It  hi  his  Lectures  on  th*  Charaelero/  &.  jPatii,  p. 
16  (9)1  ed.  1861),  where  hs  admits  that  the  vow  Is  more 
Fohabiy  that  of  Paul  than  that  of  Aquila.  Further, 
sss  addition  to  KqvtLKy  Amer.  ed.  U. 

*  Ste  Nfwader's  tUtntinK  and  T^ainin^  oft/u  Chitreh. 
i  906  (Ejrlaiid^  translation).      In  the  passage  trans- 


oflfering  was  made  for  each  one  of  them,  and  their 
hair  was  cut  off  in  the  usual  form  (ver.  26,  27).  It 
appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon  thing  for  those 
charitable  persons  who  could  afford  it  to  assist  in 
paying  for  the  ofierings  of  poor  Nazarites.  Jose- 
phus rehites  that  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  when  he  de- 
sired to  show  his  zeal  for  the  religion  of  his  fathers, 
gave  direction  that  many  Nazarites  should  have 
their  heads  shorn  :*>  and  the  Gemara  (quoted  by 
Keland,  Ant.  Sac),  that  Alexander  Jannnus  con- 
tributed towards  supplying  nine  hundred  victinis 
for  three  hundred  Nazarites. 

y.  lliat  the  institution  of  Nazaritism  existed 
and  had  become  a  matter  of  course  amongst  the 
Hebrews  before  the  time  of  Moses  is  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  legislator  appears  to  have  done  no 
more  than  ordain  such  regnbtions  for  tlie  vow 
of  the  Nazarite  of  days  as  brought  it  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  priest  and  into  harmony  with 
the  general  s}-stem  of  religious  obser%*ance.  It  has 
been  assumed,  not  unreasonably,  that  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Nazarite  for  life  was  of  at  least 
equal  antiquity^  It  may  not  have  needed  any 
notice  or  modification  in  the  Law,  and  hence,  prol>- 
ably,  the  silence  respecting  it  in  the  Pentateuch. 
But  it  is  doubted  in  regard  to  Nazaritism  in  gen- 
eral, whether  it  was  of  native  or  foreign  origin. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  considered  that  the  letting  the 
hair  grow,  the  most  characteristic  feature  in  the 
vow,  was  taken  from  the  Egyptians.  This  notion 
has  been  substantially  adopted  by  Fagius,  (f  Spen- 
cer,* Michaelis,^  Hengstenbeiig,^'  and  some  other 
critics.  Hengstenbei^  affirms  that  the  Kg}'ptian8 
and  the  Hebrews  were  distinguished  amongst  an- 
cient nations  by  cutting  their  hair  as  a  matter  of 
social  propriety;  and  thus  the  marked  significance 
of  long  hair  must  have  been  common  to  tliem  lioth. 
The  arguments  of  Biihr,  however,  to  show  that  the 
wearing  long  hair  in  Kg}'pt  and  all  other  henllien 
nations  had  a  meaning  opposed  to  the  idci  of  the 
Nazarite  vow,  seem  to  be  conclusive;'  and  Winer 
justly  obaer\'es  that  the  points  of  resemblance  lie- 
tween  the  Nazarite  vow  and  heathen  customs  are 
too  fragmentary  and  indefinite  to  furnish  a  s:ife 
foundation  for  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  foreign 
origin  for  the  former. 

Ewald  supposes  that  Nazarites  for  life  were 
numerous  in  very  early  times,  and  that  they  multi- 
plied in  periods  of  great  political  and  religious  ex- 
citement. The  only  ones,  however,  expressly  nanierl 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  Samson  and  Sanmel. 
'llie  rabbinical  notion  that  Absalom  was  a  Nazarite 
seems  hardly  worthy  of  notice,  though  Spencer  and 
IJgbtfoot  have  adopted  it.»*  When  Amos  wrote,  the 
Nazarites,  as  well  as  the  prophets,  sufiered  from 


lated  fh)m  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  15,  §  1,  an  emendation  ol 
Neander's  is  adopted.  See  also  Kulnoel  on  Acts  xvUI.  18. 

d  D«  lyg.  He&r.  Ub.  Ul.  ehap.  vl.  $  1. 

e  Antiq.  xix.  6,  $  1. 

/  Bwald  seems  to  think  that  It  was  the  more  ancient 
of  the  two  (AUsTthiimiry  p.  90). 

g   Oritiei  Saeri^  on  Num.  vi.  6. 

A  Dt  Lsg.  Otbr.  Ub.  ill.  chap.  vi.  $  1. 

i  Commentaries  on  the  Law  qf  MoseSf  bk.  SU. 
$146. 

k  Ef[ypt  and  ths  Books  of  Moses,  p.  190  (BngUsb 
vers.). 

I  Bihty  Symbolik,  vol.  U.  p.  439. 

m  Spencer,  De  Lee.  H^br.  lib.  lU.  c.  vi.  §  1.  light* 
Ibot,  Exn-eit.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  14.  Some  have  imagload 
that  Jephtha's  daughter  was  consigned  to  a  Naaaritt 
vow  by  her  fkther.     See  Carpsov,  p.  156. 
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the  pemeution  aiid  contempt  of  the  ungodly.  The 
divine  word  respecting  them  was,  "  I  raised  up  of 
your  sons  for  prophets  and  of  your  young  men  for 
Nazarites.  But  ye  ga\'e  the  Nazarites  wine  to 
drinkf  and  commanded  the  prophets,  saying, 
Prophesy  not'*  (Am.  ii.  11,  12).  In  the  time  of 
Judas  Alaccaliseus  we  find  the  de%'out  Jews,  when 
they  were  bringing  their  gids  to  the  priests,  stirrini; 
up  the  Nazarites  of  days  who  had  completed  the 
time  of  tliiir  CDusssr^ion,  to  make  the  accus- 
tomed offerings  (1  Mncc.  iii.  49).  From  this  inci- 
dent, in  connection  witli  what  has  been  related  of 
the  lilierality  of  Alexander  Jannseus  and  Herod 
Agrippa,  we  may  hifer  that  the  number  of  Nazarites 
must  htixe  been  very  considerable  during  the  two 
centuries  and  a  half  which  preceded  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  The  instance  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
and  tlmt  of  St.  James  the  Just  (if  we  sccept  tlie 
traditional  account)  show  that  the  Nazarite  for  life 
retained  his  original  character  till  later  tiroes;  and 
the  act  of  St.  I'aul  in  joining  himself  with  the  four 
Nazarites  at  Jerusalem  seems  to  prove  that  the 
vow  of  the  Nazarite  of  days  was  as  little  altered  in 
its  im|x>rtant  features. 

VI.  The  word  ^^'^Tf  occurs  in  three  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  it  appears  to  mean 
one  separated  fix>m  others  as  a  prince.  Two  of  the 
passages  refer  to  <! oseph :  one  is  in  Jacob's  benedic- 
tion of  his  sons  (Gen.  xlix.  2G),  the  other  in  Moses' 
benediction  of  tlie  tribes  (Ueut  xxxiii.  16).  As 
these  texts  stand  in  our  version,  the  blessing  is 
spoken  of  as  falling  **  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of 
him  who  was  separated  from  his  brethren.*'  The 
LXX.  render  the  words  in  one  pbce,  M  Kopv^s 
&v  iiyfitraro  iSfA^wi^,  and  in  the  other  iw\ 
Kopwffiiy  ho^aaOdirros  ir  iScAi^tf.  The  Vulgate 
translates  them  in  each  pUce  *<  in  ^'ertioe  Nazanei 
inter  fratres."  The  expression  is  strikingly  like 
that  used  of  the  high-priest  (Lev.  xxi.  10-12),  and 
seems  to  derive  illustrations  from  the  use  of  the 

woni  nja.* 

The  tliird  passage  is  that  In  which  the  prophet 
is  mourning  over  the  departed  prosperity  and  beauty 
of  Sion  (Uni.  iv.  7,  8).  In  the  A.  V.  tlie  words 
are  ^*  Her  Nazarites  were  purer  than  snow,  they 
were  whiter  than  milk,  they  were  more  ruddy  in 
body  than  rubies,  their  polishhig  was  of  sapphire, 
their  visage  is  bUcker  than  a  coal,  they  are  not 
knou-n  in  the  streets,  their  skin  clea^-eth  to  their 
bones,  it  is  withered,  it  is  become  like  a  stick.**  In 
favor  of  the  application  of  this  passage  to  the 
Nazarites  are  the  renderings  of  the  LXX.,  the 
Vulsr.,  and  neariy  all  the  versions.  But  Gesenius, 
de  Wette,  and  other  modern  critics  Uiink  that  it 
refers  to  the  young  princes  of  Israel,  and  that  the 

word  *n^  J  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  in 
regard  to  Joseph,  Gen.  xlix.  26  and  Deut  xxxiii. 
16. 

YII.  The  vow  of  the  Nazarite  of  days  must 
have  Iteen  a  self-imposed  discipline,  undertaken  with 
a  specific  purpose.     The  Jewish  writers  mostly  re- 

o  See  notec,  p.  9074. 

b  Malmonides,  JUbr.  AVr.  fi  48. 

c  Nicolas  Fuller  has  discussed  the  nul^jeet  of  the 
dress  nf  the  Nasarites  (as  well  as  of  the  prophets)  In 
hU  Miseellnnea  Siura,  See  Critiei  Saeri^  vol.  Ix.  p. 
1028.  TboMO  who  have  Imagined  that  the  Nazarites 
wore  a  peculiar  dress,  doubt  whether  It  was  of  royal 
porpU),  of  rough  haircloth  (like  St.  John*s),  or  of 
some  white  materiaL 
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garded  it  ai  a  kind  of  penance,  and  hence  aoeouated 
for  the  pUce  which  the  law  regulating  it  hoUs  in 
l^eviticus  immediately  after  the  law  rehting  to 
adultery.^  As  the  quantity  of  hair  which  grew 
within  the  ordinary  period  of  a  vow  could  not  have 
lieen  very  oouslderable,  and  as  a  temporsry  ab- 
stinence from  wine  was  probalily  not  a  more  notice- 
able thing  amongst  the  Hebrews  than  it  is  in 
modem  society,  the  Nazarite  of  days  might  have 
fulfilled  his  vow  without  attracting  much  notice 
until  the  day  came  for  him  to  make  hit  offering  in 
the  Temple. 

But  the  Nazarite  for  life,  on  the  other  band, 
must  have  been,  with  his  flowing  hair  and  per- 
sistent refusal  of  strong  drink,  a  marked  man. 
Whether  in  any  other  particukir  his  daily  life  waa 
peculiar  is  micertain.<^  He  nuty  have  had  some 
privileges  (as  we  have  seen)  which  gave  him  some- 
thing of  a  priestly  character,  and  (as  it  has  Iteen 
conjectured)  he  may  have  given  up  much  of  bia 
time  to  sacred  studies.^'  Though  not  neceasarily 
cut  off  from  social  life,  when  the  turn  of  his  mind 
was  de%-otional,  consciousness  of  his  peculiar  dedica- 
tion must  have  influenced  his  habits  and  manner, 
and  in  some  cases  probably  led  him  to  retire  from 
the  worid. 

But  without  our  resting  on  anything  that  may 
be  called  in  question,  he  must  have  been  a  public 
witness  for  the  idea  of  legal  strictness  and  of  what- 
ever else  Nazaritism  was  intended  to  express:  and 
as  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  for  life  was  taken  by  bis 
parents  before  he  was  conscious  of  it,  his  obeenmnee 
of  it  was  a  sign  of  filial  obedience,  like  the  pecvli- 
arities  of  the  Kechabites. 

The  n)eaning  of  the  Nazarite  vow  baa  been  re- 
garded in  difl^ent  lights.  Some  consider  it  at  a 
symbolical  expression  of  the  Divine  nature  working 
in  man,  and  deny  that  it  involved  anything  of  a 
strictly  ascetic  character;  others  see  in  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  stoicism,  and  imaguie  that  it  was  intended 
to  cultivate,  and  bear  iritness  for,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  will  o\'er  the  lower  tendencies  of  homan 
nature:  while  some  regard  it  wholly  in  the  ligbt 
of  a  sacrifice  of  the  person  to  God. 

(a.)  Several  of  the  Jewish  writers  have  taken 
the  first  view  more  or  less  completely.  Abarband 
imagined  that  the  hair  represents  the  inteUeetual 
power,  the  power  belonging  to  the  bead,  which  the 
wise  man  was  not  to  suffer  to  be  diminished  or  to 
be  interfered  with,  by  drinking  wine  or  by  any  other 
indulgence;  and  that  the  Nazarite  was  not  to  ap- 
proach the  dead  because  he  was  appointed  to  bear 
witness  to  the  eternity  of  the  divine  nature.*  Of 
modem  critics,  Btihr  appears  to  have  most  com- 
pletely trodden  in  the  same  track/  While  be  deniea 
that  the  life  of  the  Nazarite  was,  in  the  proper 
sense,  ascetk,  he  contends  that  his  abstinence  from 
wine,9  and  his  not  being  allowed  to  approach  the 
dead,  figured  the  separation  fnm  other  men  which 
characterizes  the  consecrated  servant  of  the  Lord ; 
and  that  his  long  hair  signified  his  holineaa.  The 
hair,  according  to  his  'theory,  as  being  the  Uoom 

d  Vatablus  on  Num.  vi.  (Oitt'd  Saeh). 

•  Quoted  by  De  Muis  on  Num.  vl.  {OUiei  Saeri). 

/  SymbolUc,  vol.  U.  p.  416-180. 

9  He  wUl  not  allow  that  this  abstfoenc*  at  aU  re- 
sembled in  Its  meaning  that  of  the  priests,  when 
engaged  in  their  ministrations,  which  was  Intended 
only  to  secure  strict  propriety  in  the  dischaife  of  tbsir 
duties. 
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df  manbood,  is  the  sjmbol  of  growth  in  the  vegeia- 
hk  M  well  an  the  animal  kingdom,  and  therefore 
of  the  operation  of  the  Divine  power.o 

(b.)  But  the  philoeopbical  Jewish  doctors,  for 
the  most  part,  seem  to  hare  preferred  the  second 
Tiew.  Thus  Beehai  speaks  of  the  Nazarite  as  a 
conqueror  who  snbdued  his  temptations,  and  who 
wore  his  k»ng  hair  as  a  crown,  **  quod  ipse  rex  sit 
eiipiditatibua  iroperans  praeter  niorem  reliquorum 
bominnm,  qui  cupiditatnm  sunt  servi/*  ^  He  sup- 
posed that  the  hair  was  worn  rough,  as  a  protest 
against  fopperj.<^  But  others,  still  taking  it  as  a 
r^al  emblem,  have  imagined  tliat  it  was  kept 
elaborately  dressed,  and  fancj  that  they  see  a  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  custom  in  the  seven  locks  of 
Samson  (Judg.  xvi.  10-19  ).<< 

(c)  Philo  has  taken  the  deeper  view  of  the  sub- 
ject.  In  his  work,  On  AnimnU  ft  far  SacHfct^* 
be  giv«8  an  account  of  the  Nazs^te  vow,  and  calls 
^  h  <vx^  /Ary^i).  Aocoftling  to  him  the  Nazarite 
did  not  sacnfice  merely  his  possessions  but  his 
person,  and  the  act  of  sacrifice  was  to  be  performed 
b  the  completest  manner.  The  outward  obser- 
vanees  ei\|oined  upon  him  were  to  be  the  genuine 
espreenons  of  his  spiritual  devotion.  To  represent 
spotless  purity  within,  he  was  to  shun  defilement 
from  the  dead,  at  the  expense  even  of  the  obligation 
of  the  closeat  fiimily  ties.  As  no  spiritual  state  or 
act  can  be  signiiied  by  any  single  symbol,  be  was 
to  identify  himself  with  each  one  of  the  three  \ic- 
tims  which  he  had  to  offer  as  often  as  he  broke  his 
WW  by  accidental  pollution,  or  when  the  period  of 
his  row  came  to  an  end.  He  was  to  realize  in 
himself  the  ideas  of  the  whole  bumt-ofTering,  the 
sin^rffering,  and  the  peace-offering.  That  no 
mistake  might  be  nuwle  in  regard  to  the  three 
sseriftees  being  shadows  of  one  and  the  same  sub- 
stance, it  was  ordained  that  the  dctims  should  be 
individn.i]s  of  one  and  the  same  species  of  animal. 
The  shorn  hair  was  put  on  tlie  fire  of  the  altar  m 
Older  that,  although  the  divine  law  did  not  permit 
the  oflfining  of  human  blood,  something  might  be 
oAred  up  actually  a  portion  of  his  own  person. 
Ewald,  following  in  the  same  line  of  thought^  has 
treated  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  as  an  act  of  self- 
sacri^e;  but  he  looks  on  the  preser\'ation  of  the 
hair  as  signifying  that  the  Nazarite  is  so  set  apart 
hr  God,  that  no  change  or  diminution  should  be 
made  in  any  port  of  his  person,  and  as  serving  to 
himself  and  the  world  for  a  visible  token  of  his 
peculiar  consecration  to  Jehovah/ 

That  the  Nazarite  vow  was  essentially  a  sacrifice 
of  the  person  to  the  l^rd  is  ob\iously  in  accordance 
with  the  terras  of  the  Uw  (Num.  vi.  2).  In  the 
old  dispensation  it  may  have  answered  to  tliat 
<«  livii^  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,"  which 
the  believer  is  now  called  upon  to  make.     As  the 
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«  BShr  delbods  this  notion  by  several  philological 
afgaments,  which  do  not  se<9m  to  be  mneh  to  the  point. 
The  nearest  to  the  purpose  Is  that  derived  ftrom  Lev. 
zxv.  6,  where  the  unpruned  vines  of  the  sabbatical 
7«ar  are  called  Nasarites.  Bat  this,  of  course,  can  be 
well  explalaed  as  a  metaphor  flrom  unshorn  hair. 

^  OMrpaov,  App.  Oil.  p.  163.  Abenesra  uses  veiy 
sfantiar  langaafe  {Drwtii*^  on  Num.  vl.  7). 

e  This  was  also  the  optnioo  of  Lightlbot,  Extnit.  in 
1  Cor.  xl.  14,  and  Sermon  on  Judg.  xi.  89. 

4  Speoeer,  De  Leg.  Hebr.  Ui.  vi.  §  1. 

•  Opera,  vol.  11.  p.  249  (ed.  Mangey). 

/  lightibot  is  loeUned  to  &vor  certain  Jewish 
wiHsts  who  Sileottfy  tbm  vine  with  the  tne  of  knowl- 
id|p  of  food  and  evil,  and  to  oonneot  the  Maaulte  law 


Nazarite  was  a  witness  for  the  straitness  of  the 
Uiw,  as  distinguished  fh>m  the  fi-eedom  of  the  Gospel, 
his  sacrifice  of  himself  was  a  submission  to  the 
letter  of  a  rule.  Its  outward  manifestations  were 
restraints  and  eccentricities.  The  man  was  sep- 
arated fVom  hu  brethren  that  he  might  be  peculiarly 
devoted  to  the  Lord.  This  was  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  divine  wisdom  for  the  time  for  which  it 
was  ordained.  Wisdom,  we  are  told,  was  justified 
of  her  child  in  tlie  life  of  the  great  Nazarite  who 
preached  the  baptism  of  repentance  when  tlie  Law 
was  about  to  give  way  to  the  Gospel.  Amongst 
tliose  bom  of  women,  no  greater  than  he  had  arisen, 
'*  but  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ht 
greater  than  he."  I'he  sacrifice  which  the  believer 
now  makes  of  himself  is  not  to  cut  him  ofl^  from 
his  brethren,  but  to  unite  him  more  closely  with 
them ;  not  to  subject  him  to  an  outward  bond,  but 
to  confirm  Iiim  in  the  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  him  free.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  wine  under  the  Law  was  strictly  forbidden  to 
the  priest  who  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  to  the  few  whom  the  Nazarite  vow 
bound  to  the  special  service  of  the  Lord;  while  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  it  is  consecrated  for  the  use 
of  every  believer  to  whom  the  command  has  come, 
«•  drink  ye  all  of  this."  a 

Carpzov,  AppmUim  Ci-iticus^  p.  148;  lieland, 
Ant.  Stmxe^  p.  ii.  c.  10;  Mehihard,  Paull  Xdzira- 
tilM  {ThesduitiS  Theohgico-philolof/icuij  ii.  473). 
The  notes  of  De  Muis  and  Dnisius  on  Num.  vL 
( Crittci  Sncri) ;  the  notes  of  Grotius  on  Luke  1. 
15,  and  Kuuioel  on  Acts  xviii.  18;  Spencer,  Dt 
Leyibus  lltbi'CDOi'um^  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  §  1;  Alicbaelis, 
CommtnUirUi  on  the  Laws  of  Motef^  book  iii.  § 
145;  the  Mtshnicnl  treatise  Nazu\  with  the  notes 
in  Surenbusius's  AfUIina^  iii.  14G,  &c.;  Biihr,  Syni' 
bolik,  ii.  410-430;  Kwald,  Alterth&mer,  p.  96;  also 
Geschidite,  ii.  43.  Carpzov  mentions  with  praise 
NmiixmUy  seu  Commentarius  literatis  et  mytticm 
in  Legem  NazinBOrumy  by  Cremer.  The  essay 
of  Meiuhard  contains  a  large  amount  of  information 
on  the  subject,  besides  what  bears  immediately  on 
St.  Paul's  vows.  Spencer  gives  a  full  accoimt  of 
heathen  customs  in  dedicating  the  hair.  The  Notes 
of  De  Muis  contain  a  \iduable  collection  of  Jewish 
testimonies  on  the  meaning  of  the  Nazarite  vow  in 
c;eneral.  Those  of  Grotitu  relate  especially  to  the 
Nazarites'  abstinence  from  wine.  Hengstenbeii; 
{t'gyjtt  and  the  Bvokt  of  Jfosfs^  p.  190,  English 
translation)  confutes  Biihr's  theory.  S.  C. 

NE'AH  (TlVJ^n  [the  teUUment,  Fiirat;  perh. 
incUnat'um,  deBc^ni^  Dietr.],  with  the  def.  article: 
Vat.  omits;  Alex.  Kwova'  Anea^),  a  place  which 
was  one  of  the  hindmarks  on  the  boundary  of 
Zebuluu  (Josh.  xix.  13  only).     By  Eusebius  and 


with  the  condition  of  Adam  befbre  he  tbll  {Exntit.  in 
Luc.  1. 15)..  This  strange  notion  is  made  still  more 
fandfUl  by  Magee  {^Aifmenunt  and  Sacrifet,  Illnstra 
tion  xxxvlli.). 

g  This  coDsideratioo  might  surely  have  furnished 
St.  Jerome  with  a  better  answer  to  the  TatianisTs,  whe 
alleged  Amos  11. 12  in  doftnue  of  their  abstinence  tmax 
wine,  than  his  bitter  taunt  that  they  were  bringing 

Jodalcas  flkbulas "  Into  the  chnroh,  and  that  they 
were  bound,  on  their  own  ground,  neither  to  cut  their 
hair,  to  eat  grapes  or  raisins,  or  to  approach  the  oorpos 
of  a  dead  parent  (m  Amos  ii.  12). 

k  This  is  the  reading  of  the  text  of  the  Vnlfats 
fl^ven  In  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Jerome.  The  Sf^ 
dinary  eopios  have  JVeo. 
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Jerome  ( Onomasf,  "  Antui ")  it  is  mentioned  merely 
with  it  CAution  that  there  is  a  plmee  of  the  snme 
name,  10  miles  S.  of  Neapolis.  It  has  not  yet  been 
identified  even  by  Schvarz.  If  elAfesfthndy  about 
2l  miles  IC  of  6V/tffteA,be  Gatimiephf.r,  and 
nummnnth  al)Out  4  miles  N.  £.  of  the  same  place, 
Ri>i3ioN,  tlien  Neah  must  probably  be  sought 
somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  last-named  town. 

G. 

NEAP'OLia  (Nf<{woAiy,  "new city":  Nenp- 
oh'$)  is  the  place  in  northern  Greece  where  Paul 
and  his  associates  first  latided  in  Europe  (Acts  xvi. 
11);  where,  no  doubt,  he  landed  also  on  his  second 
visit  to  Macedonia  (Ads  xx.  1),  and  whence  cer- 
tainly he  embarked  on  his  kst  journey  through 
that  province  to  Troas  and  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  6). 
Pbilippi  beinfi^  an  inland  town,  Neapolis  was  evi- 
dently the  port;  and  hence  It  is  accounted  for,  that 
Luke  lea\'es  the  verb  which  descrilies  the  voya(;;e 
from  lYoas  to  Neapolis  (tvBuhpofi^aafity)^  to  de- 
scribe the  continuance  of  the  journey  from  Neapolis 
to  Pbilippi.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether 
this  harlKir  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  KavalU. 
a  Turkish  town  on  the  coast  of  Rouroelia,  or  should 
be  sought  at  some  other  place.  Cousin^^ry  ( Wnfogt 
dam  hi  Muceduine)  and  Tafel  (/)«  Via  MUUin-l 
Romftnoitun  Kgnntia^  etc.)  maintain,  against  the 
common  opinion,  tliat  Luke*s  Neapolis  was  not  at 
Kavalla,  the  inhabited  town  of  that  name,  but  at  a 
deserted  bar1x>r  ten  or  tweh-e  miles  further  west, 
known  as  Eski  or  Old  Kavalhu  Most  of  those  who 
eontend  for  the  otlier  identification  assume  the 
point  without  much  discussion,  and  the  subject  de- 
mands still  the  attention  of  the  Biblical  geographer. 
It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  mention  with  some 
ftiUness  the  reasons  which  support  the  claim  of 
Ka\-alla  to  be  regarded  as  the  ancient  Neapolis,  in 
opposition  to  tliose  which  are  urged  in  fiivor  of  the 
other  harbor. 

First,  the  Roman  and  Greek  ruins  at  Kavalla 
pro^-e  that  a  port  existed  there  in  ancient  tiroes. 
Neapolis,  wherever  it  was,  formed  the  point  of  con- 
tact between  Northern  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  at 
a  period  of  great  commercial  actixity,  and  would 
be  expected  to  hai-e  left  x-estiges  of  its  former  im- 
portance, llie  antiquities  found  still  at  Kavalla 
Ailfill  entirely  that  presumption.  Gne  of  these  is  a 
massive  aqueduct,  which  brings  water  Into  the  town 
fh)m  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  north  of 
Kavalla,  along  the  slopes  of  S}-mbolum.  It  is  built 
on  two  tiers  of  arches,  a  hundred  feet  long  and 
eighty  ftet  high,  and  is  carried  over  the  narrow 
valley  between  the  promontory  and  the  mainland. 
The  upper  part  of  the  work  is  modem,  but  the 
substructions  are  evidently  Roman,  as  is  seen  from 
the  composite  character  of  the  material,  the  cement, 
and  the  style  of  the  masonry.  Just  out  of  the 
western  gate  are  two  marble  sarcophagi,  used  as 
watering-troughs,  with  liatin  inscriptions,  of  the 
age  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Columns  with  chap- 
lets  of  elegant  Ionic  workmanship,  blocks  of  marble, 
fragments  of  hewn  stone,  evidently  antique,  are 


a  Colonel  Leake  did  not  visit  either  this  KavaUa  or 
ths  other,  and  his  asssrtioo  that  there  are  "  the  nrins 
of  a  Greek  city  "  there  (which  he  supposes,  however, 
to  have  been  Qalepsus,  and  not  Neapolis)  appears  to 
lest  on  Goostoery's  statement.  But  as  tnvolvinf  this 
daim  of  Eski  Kavalla  In  still  greater  doabt.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  sitnattoo  of  Oalepsus  itself  Is  quite  nn- 
esrtain:  Dr.  Arnold  (note  on  Thoeyd.  It.  lOT)  pli 
H  near  the  month  of  the  BtiTmoOy  aiiA  bonce  mvoh 
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nmnerons  both  in  the  town  and  the  snbtffbs.  On 
some  of  these  are  inscriptions,  mostly  in  Ijstin,  bnt 
one  at  least  in  Greek.  In  digging  for  the  founda- 
tion of  new  houses  the  walls  of  ancient  ones  are 
often  brought  to  light,  and  sometimes  tablets  wHli 
sculptured  figures,  which  wouM  be  deemed  curioot 
at  Athens  or  Corinth.  For  ftiller  details,  see  BibL 
Sacra,  xvii.  881  ff.  (Octolier,  1860).  [CoLomr, 
Amer.  ed.]  On  the  contrar}',  no  ruins  have  been 
found  at  F^i  Kavalla,  or  Paleopoli,  as  it  is  alto 
calkd,  which  can  be  pmnounced  unmistaliabiy 
ancient  No  remains  of  walls,  no  inscriptions,  and 
no  indications  of  any  tl)oroughfare  leading  thence 
to  Pbilippi,  are  reported  to  exist  there.  Consin^ry, 
it  is  true,  speaks  of  certain  ruins  at  the  place  whidi 
he  deems  wortliy  of  notice:  but  according  to  the 
testimony  of  others  these  ruins  are  altogetho*  in> 
considerable,  and,  which  is  still  more  decisive,  an 
mod^n  in  their  character.^  Consiiu'ry  himself,  in 
fact,  corroborates  this,  when  he  says  that  on  the 
isthmns  which  binds  the  peninsuhi  to  the  main 
land,  *»  on  h-ovve  iei  ruhti  dt  tnncimne  NittpoUt 
oti  celks  d*tM  ch&tenu  reconatrwt  drm*  U  motfen 
d^e.*'  *  It  appears  that  a  mediae\-al .  or  Venetian 
fortress  existed  there;  but  as  for  as  is  yet  aacer^ 
tained,  nothing  else  has  been  disco\-e»d  whiefa 
points  to  an  earlier  period. 

Secondly,  the  ad\-antages  of  the  poeilion  render 
Kavalb  the  probable  site  of  Neapolis.  It  is  tbe 
first  convenient  harbor  south  of  the  Hellespont,  oo 
coming  fVom  the  east  Thasos  serves  as  a  natural 
landmark.  Tafel  says,  indeed,  that  Kavalla  has  no 
port,  or  one  next  to  none;  but  that  b  inoorrect 
The  fact  that  the  pbice  is  now  the  seat  of  an  active 
commerce  pro\'es  the  contrary.  It  lies  open  some- 
what to  the  south  and  southwest,  twit  is  otherwise 
well  sheltered.  There  is  no  danger  in  going  into 
the  harbor.  Kven  a  rock  which  lies  off  the  point 
of  the  town  has  twelve  fatlioms  afengside  of  it. 
The  bottom  aflbrds  good  anchorage;  and  although 
the  bay  may  not  be  so  large  as  that  of  Ksk:  KavaUa, 
it  is  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  any  number 
of  vessels  which  the  courae  of  trade  or  travel  be- 
tween Asia  Blinor  and  Northern  Greece  would  be 
likely  to  bring  together  there  at  any  one  time. 

Thirdly,  the  facility  of  intercourse  between  this 
port  and  Pbilippi  shows  that  Ka\-alla  and  Neapdis 
must  be  the  same.  The  distance  is  nearly  ten 
miles,<^  and  hence  not  greater  than  Corinth  was 
from  Cenchreae,  and  Ostia  from  Rome.  Both  plaoci 
are  in  sight  at  once  from  the  top  of  Symbohuu. 
The  distance  between  Pbilippi  and  Kski  KavaOa 
must  be  nearly  twice  as  great  Nature  itself  has 
opened  a  passage  from  the  one  place  to  the  other. 
The  mountains  which  guard  the  plain  of  Phifippi 
on  the  coast^ide  fidl  apart  just  behind  KavaUa,  and 
render  the  construction  of  a  road  there  entirely 
easy.  No  other  such  defile  exists  at  any  other 
point  in  thb  line  of  formidable  hills.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  view  the  configuration  of  the  country  from 
the  sea,  and  not  fed  at  once  that  the  only  natural 
pUca  for  crossing  into  the  interior  is  this  break- 
down in  the  ricinity  of  KavaUa. 


ftirther  west  than  Lsake  supposes.  Aeeording  to 
Cousinery,  Oalepsns  Is  to  be  sought  at  KavaUa. 

b  Onp.llOhesaysagahi :  "  Les  mines  de  Taoelenne 
viUe  de  Neapolis  ss  eompoesnt  prindpalement  dcs 
restes  d^nn  eb&fceaa  da  moyen  fifs  entUmseot  aban* 
donne  et  pen  accessible.'* 

e  •The  rsceot  French  explorei*  (lfi«*ien  JrtM- 
ctetUpu)  make  the  dtstanoe  frem  12  to  18  kfiomMM^ 
i.  «.  about  0  Bomau  mUss.  H. 
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Fooithlj,  the  notices  of  the  Mideut  writen  lead 
m  to  Mlopt  the  Hune  Tkw.  Thus  Dio  Cassius  says 
(HisL  Horn,  xlvii.  35),  that  Nenpolis  was  opposite 
Thasot  dear*  hrrtx^pas  ei<rou),  and  that  is  the 
ritoation  of  Karalla.  It  would  be  much  less  oor- 
reet,  if  correct  at  all,  to  saj  that  the  other  Kavalb 
waa  ao  sitnatod,  sinoe  no  part  of  the  ishuid  extends 
•o  Ikr  to  the  west  Appian  tiajs  (BtlL  Cie.  iv.  106), 
that  the  eiunp  of  the  Kepublieans  near  the  Gangas, 
the  rirer  (rorau^s)  iit  i'hilippi,  was  nine  Roman 
milea  from  their  triremes  at  Neapolis  (it  was  con- 
Bklemhly  further  to  the  other  pUce),  and  that 
Thaaoe  was  twel%'e  Roman  miles  from  their  na\-Hl 
station  (so  we  should  understand  the  text);  the 
latter  dbtance  appropriate  again  to  Kavalla,  but 
not  to  the  harbor  further  west. 

Fmallj,  tlio  ancient  Itineruries  support  entirely 
the  identification  in  qiiesti<Mi.  Both  the  Antonine 
and  the  .lerusalem  Itineraries  show  that  the  I'^^na- 
tkn  Way  pamed  through  Fhiiippi.  They  mention 
Philippi  and  Neapolis  as  next  to  each  other  in  the 
order  of  soccetsion;  and  sinoe  the  line  of  tmvel 
wfai«h  these  Itineraries  sketch  was  the  one  which 
led  from  the  west  to  Byzantium,  or  Constantinople, 
it  is  reaaotia'jle  to  suppose  that  the  road,  after* 
leavinj?  I'hilippi,  would  pursue  the  most  convonietit 
and  direct  toximt  to  the  east  which  the  nature  of 
the  country  allows.  If  the  road,  therefore,  was  con- 
structed on  this  obvious  principle,  it  would  follow 
the  track  of  the  present  Turkish  roiu),  and  the  next 
station,  consequently,  would  be  Neapolis,  or  Ka\*alla, 
on  the  const,  at  the  termination  of  the  only  natural 
defile  aeroes  the  intervening  mountains,  llie  dis- 
tance, as  has  Iteen  said,  is  about  ten  miles,  'llie 
Jcnmlem  Itinerary  gives  the  distiuice  between 
Philippi  and  Neapolis  as  ten  Roman  miles,  and  the 
Antonine  Itinemry  as  twelve  miles.  The  diflerence 
in  the  latter  case  is  imimportaiit,  and  not  greater 
Chan  in  aome  other  instances  where  the  places  in 
the  two  Itineraries  are  unquestionably  the  same. 
It  moat  be  several  miles  further  than  this  from 
Philippi  to  Old  Kavalla,  and  hence  the  Neapolis 
of  the  Itineraries  ooukl  not  be  at  that  point.  The 
theory  of  Ta&l  is,  that  Akontisma  or  Herkontroma 
(the  same  place,  without  doubt),  which  the  Itin- 
eraries mention  next  to  Neapolis,  was  at  the  present 
Karalla,  and  Neapolis  at  Leutere  or  Kski  Kavalla. 
This  theory,  it  is  true,  arranges  the  places  in  tbe 
order  of  tbe  Itineraries;  but,  as  Leake  oljects,  there 
vookl  be  a  needless  detour  of  nearly  twenty  miles, 
and  that  through  a  region  much  more  difficult  than 
tbe  direct  way.  The  more  accredited  view  is  that 
AkootitnM  was  beyond  Kavalla,  further  east. 

Neapolis,  therelbre,  like  the  present  KavaUa,  was 
on  a  high  rocky  promontory  which  juts  out  into 
tbe  iBgean.  Tbe  harbor,  a  mile  and  a  half  wide 
at  tbe  entrance,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  lies  on  the 
west  dde.  The  indiflerent  roadstead  on  the  east 
iboold  not  be  called  a  harbor.  Symboluni,  1670 
Iset  hi]H^  with  a  defile  which  leads  into  the  pbun 
of  Philip^,  conies  down  near  to  the  coast  a  little 
to  tbe  west  of  tbe  town.  In  winter  the  sun  sinks 
behind  Mount  Athos  in  the  southwest  as  eariy  as 
4  o*ckiek  p.  m.  llie  land  akmg  the  eastern  shore 
is  low,  and  otherwiae  unmarked  by  any  peculiarity. 
Tbe  island  of  Tbaaos  bears  a  little  to  the  S.  E., 
iwdia  or  fifteen  miles  distant.  Plane-trees  Just 
beyond  the  waUs,  not  less  than  fbor  or  five  hundred 
nan  oU,  east  their  shadow  over  the  road  which 
rsai  foOowed  on  his  way  to  PhilippL  KavaUa  has 
a  popoktlon  of  five  or  six  thousand,  nine^teoths  of 
■bom  aie  limstUmans,  and  the  rest  Qreiks. 
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For  Neapolis  as  the  Greek  name  of  Shechem, 
now  Nabului^  see  Siieciikm.  U.  B.  H. 

*  llie  region  of  Neapolis  or  Macedonia  appears 
to  have  been  the  northern  limit  of  Paul's  tra\'eLk 
It  may  ha^'e  been  in  this  country  and  climate  that 
the  Apostle  suflered  some  of  the  privations  (among 
which  were  "oukl'*  and  *' nakedness**)  of  whi<£ 
lie  writes  in  2  Cor.  xi.  27.  llie  winter,  for  example, 
of  1857  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  great  severity. 
Symboluni,  o\-er  which  the  road  passes  to  Philippi 
from  tbe  coast,  was  covered  with  deep  snow,  and  the 
rood  thence  onward  to  Thessalonica  became  for  a 
time  impsissable.  Shepherds  and  travellers  were 
frozen  tu  death,  and  the  tlocks  were  destroyed  In  a 
frightful  manner.  During  a  sojourn  there  of  two 
weeks  in  December,  1858,  the  thermometer  fell  re- 
peatedly l)eluw  zero.  Huge  icicles  hung  from  the 
arclies  of  tlie  old  aqueduct.  AU  tbe  streams  and 
pools  were  frozen,  and  Thasos  in  the  distance  ap- 
peared white  with  snow  to  the  very  shore.  For 
successive  days  the  streets  of  KavalLi  were  almost 
deserted.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  tlmt  the 
Apostle's  first  sojourn  in  Macedonia,  and  perhaps 
port  of  his  second,  fell  in  that  season  of  tbe  year, 
llie  Apostle  arrived  in  Macedonia  on  his  second 
visit  early  in  the  summer;  for,  remaining  at  Kphesus 
until  Pentecost  (as  may  be  uiferred  from  1  Cor. 
xri.  8),  and  tarrying  for  a  short  time  at  Troas 
(2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13),  he  then  proceeded  directly  to 
Maceflonia.  But  as  he  went,  at  this  time,  west- 
ward as  far  as  Illyricum  (Rom.  xv.  19),  and  as  he 
spent  but  three  months  at  Corinth  before  his  return 
to  Macedonia,  at  tbe  time  of  the  succeeding  Pente- 
cost (.Acts  XX.  6),  he  must  have  prolonged  his  stay 
in  northern  Greece  into  or  through  December. 

Kavalla  (Cnm/Zb,  so  common  in  many  of  the 
books,  is  unknown  on  the  ground)  consists  of  an 
inner  or  upper  part,  inclosed  by  a  creneUted 
medifle^'ol  wall,  and  on  outer  part  or  suburb,  also 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  of  more  recent  construc- 
tion. F.ven  the  outer  wall  does  not  include  the 
entire  promontory,  but  leaves  the  western  sk)pe  out- 
side, part  of  which  is  tilled,  and  the  remainder  is 
naked  rock,  llie  celebrated  Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  was  bom  here  in  1769.  He  showed, 
through  life,  a  warm  attachment  to  his  native  place; 
and,  among  the  proofs  of  this,  was  his  munificent 
endowment  of  a  mttilreseh^  or  college,  in  which  at 
the  present  time  three  hundred  schohirs  are  taught 
and  supported,  without  any  expense  to  themselves, 
llie  funds  are  so  ample,  that  doles  of  bread  and 
rice  are  gi^^n  out,  daily,  to  hundreds  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Ka^-alhi.  Just  before  his  death  in 
1848,  the  Pasha  made  a  final  visit  to  his  birth- 
place. On  huidiiig  he  went  to  the  house  in  which 
he  was  bom ;  but  remained  there  only  a  few  hours, 
and  baring  spent  these  in  religious  worship,  under 
the  roof  which  first  sheltered  him,  hastened  back 
to  his  ship,  and  the  next  day  departed  for  ICgypt-. 
(For  other  information  see  BibL  Sacra  as  above.) 

H. 

*  KEAP^OLISi  a  later  name  of  Emmaus  hi 
the  tooth  of  PalesUne.     [Emmaos,  2.] 

NEARI'AH  (njnyj  [servant  o/Jehovah]: 
NtfoSfa;  [Vat.N»a8eia';Comp.Ncap(a:]  Nanria). 
1.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Shemaiah  in  the  line  of 
the  ro}'al  fiunily  of  Judah  after  the  Captirity  (1  Chr 
iU.  22,  23). 

2.  [Comp.  Jiaapla,]  A  son  of  Ishi,  and  one  of 
the  cuptabii  of  the  600  SineouUet  who,  in  tbt 
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diijs  of  TXezckiiUi,  drove  out  tho  Amakkitcs  from 
Mount  Seir  (1  Chr.  iv.  42). 

NE3AI  [2  8yl.]  C313 ;  Ken,  '^-^'^3  [perh. 
fi-uH/uly.  NwjSaf;  [Vat.  FA.  Bwvai:]  Ntbnl).  A 
fimiily  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  signed  the 
co'-enaiit  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  10).  The  IJCX. 
followed  the  written  text,  while  the  Vulgate  adopted 
the  reading  of  the  margin. 

NBBA'IOTH,  [3  syL]  NEBA'JOTH 
(rr^^Il^  [height:  in  Gen.  xxv.  13,  NajBtt«55 ; 
xxviii.  9,  Horn.  Na/ScMO:]  Vaffaid^B:  Nabijolh), 
the  »'  fir8t-l)om  of  Ishuiael "  ((ien.  xxv.  13;  1  Chr. 
i.  23),  and  fatiier  of  a  pastoral  tribe  named  after 
him,  the  ^*  rams  of  Nebaioth  '*  l>eing  mentioned  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  (Ix.  7)  with  the  flocks  of  Kedar. 
From  the  days  of  .Ferome  (Comment,  in  Gen.  xx. 
13),  this  people  had  been  identified  with  the  Na- 
batlia'ans,  until  AI.  QuatreURre  first  investigated 
•  the  origin  of  the  latter,  their  language,  religion, 
and  history;  and  by  the  light  he  threw  on  a  very 
obscure  subject  enabled  us  to  form  a  clearer  judg- 
ment respecting  this  assumed  identification  than 
was,  in  tlie  previous  state  of  knowledge,  possible. 
It  will  !«  convenient  to  recapitulate,  briefly,  the 
results  of  M.  Quatremdre's  labors,  with  those  of  the 
later  works  of  M.  Chwolson  and  others  on  the  Siime 
subject,  before  we  consider  the  grounds  for  identify- 
ing the  Nabathaeans  with  Nebaioth. 

From  the  works  of  Arab  authors,  M.  Quatrenu're 
(Afemvire  *ut'  Ui  NabiUeani,  Paris,  J835,  reprinted 
from  tJie  Noucenu  Jout-n.  Asini.  Jan.-Mar.,  1835) 
proved  the  existence  of  a  nation  called  Nabat 

{iaj^\  orNabeet  (^AX^Xpl.  Anbiit  (^Loi), 

(Sihdh  and  Kdmon$\  reputed  to  be  of  ancient 
origin,  of  whom  scattered  remnants  existed  in  .\rab 
times,  after  the  era  of  the  Flight.  The  NaUit,  in 
the  days  of  their  early  prosperity,  inhabited  the 
country  chiefly  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  Beyn  en  Nahreyn  and  El-lrak  (the  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Chaldcea  of  the  classics),  lliat  this  was 
their  chief  scat  and  that  they  were  AramsBans,  or 
more  accurately  S}T0-t'hald»aiis,  seems  in  the 
present  state  of  the  inquiry  (for  it  will  presently  be 
seen  that,  by  the  publication  of  oriental  texts,  our 
knowledge  may  be  very  greatly  enlarged)  to  be  a 
safe  conclusion.  Tlie  Arabs  loosely  apply  the  name 
Nabat  to  the  S3Tians,  or  especially  the  eastern 
Syrians,  to  the  S^TO-Chaldosans,  etc.  llius  Kl- 
Mes*oodee  (np.  Quatremere,  /.  n.)  says,  »'  The  Syr- 
ians are  the  same  as  the  Nabathieans  (Nabat). 
.  .  .  Tlie  Nimrods  were  the  kings  of  the  Syrians 
whom  the  Arabs  call  Nabathseans.  .  .  .  The  Chal- 
dreans  are  the  same  as  the  Syrians,  otlierwise  called 
HJRhai  (Kitdb  et'Tenbeeh).  The Nabatbieans  .  .  . 
founded  the  city  of  Babylon.  .  .  .  'i'he  uihabitants 
of  Nine^'eh  were  part  of  those  whom  we  call  Nabeet 
or  Syrians,  who  form  one  nation  and  speak  one 
language;  that  of  the  Nabeet  difkn  only  in  a  small 
number  of  letters;  but  the  foundation  of  the  lan- 
guage is  idojitical  *'  {Kitdb  Mwooj-edh-Dkahab). 
These,  and  many  other  fragmentary  passages,  prove 
sufficiently  the  existence  of  a  great  Arammui  people 
called  Nabat,  celebrated  among  the  Arabs  for  their 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  of  magic,  astronomy, 
medicine,  and  science  (so  called)  generally.  But  we 
have  stronger  eridence  to  this  efibct.  Quatrero^ 
btroduced  to  the  notice  of  the  learned  workl  the 
iDOft  important  relio  of  that  peopla*t  literatim,  a 
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trentise  on  Nabat  agriculture.  A  study  of  an  iB« 
perfect  copy  of  that  work,  which  unfortunately  was 
all  he  could  gain  access  to,  induced  him  to  date  it 
aliout  tlie  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  <dt:  b.  c 
600.  5L  Chwolson,  professor  of  oriental  languages 
at  St.  Petersburg,  woo  had  shown  hiaibclf  fitted  for 
the  inquiry  by  his  treatise  on  the  Sabians  aud  tbdr 
religion  {Die  Ssabiti'  und  der  Ssnbivum)^  bas  sinee 
made  that  book  a  subject  of  special  study;  and  m 
his  Hemmna  t^f  Ancitnl  tiubylonian  JJ/erature  ia 
Arabic  TfansUitimis  (Ueber  die  Ctbeti'eMt  der 
AU-BnbyUmischen  JJtei'nttir  in  Arnbiachen  Uehtr- 
tttmngtn^  St  Petersburg,  1859),  be  has  publisbed 
the  results  of  his  inquiry.  Thoae  results,  while 
they  establish  all  M.  Quatremdre  bad  advanced 
respecting  the  existence  of  the  Nabat,  go  far  beyond 
him  both  in  tlie  antiquity  and  the  importance  M. 
Chwolson  claims  for  that  people.  ICwald,  howe\-er, 
in  1857,  stated  some  grave  causes  for  doubting  this 
antiquity,  and  again  in  1859  (l)oth  papers  appeared 
in  the  (ioetdngische  f/elehrte  Anztigtn)  repeated 
moderately  but  decidedly  his  misgivings.  M.  Kenan 
followed  on  the  same  side  {Joui-n.  de  t  /nstitut,  Ap.- 
May,  1860);  and  more  recently,  M.  ce  Gutscbmid 
{Xeitichnjl  d.  Deutsch,  Morgefdanul  Ceteiischnji^ 
XV.  1-100)  has  attacked  the  whole  theory  in  a 
lengthy  essay.  The  limits  of  this  Dictionary  forbid 
us  to  do  more  than  recapitulate,  as  sliortly  as  poa- 
sible,  the  bearings  of  this  remarkable  inquiry,  ai 
far  as  tliey  relate  to  the  subject  of  the  article. 

The  remains  of  the  literature  of  the  Nabat  con- 
sist of  four  works,  one  of  them  a  fragment:  the 
"  Book  of  Nabat  Agrictdture "  (already  men- 
tioned); the  »*Book  of  Poisons;**  the  '•Book  of 
I'enkekMshk  the  Babylonian;  *'  and  tlie  '« Book  ct 
the  Secrets  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  **  (Chwolson, 
[/ebei'restf,  pp.  10,  11).  They  purport  to  have 
been  translated,  in  the  year  904,  by  Aboo-Bekr 
Ahmad  Ibn-'Alee  the  Chaldean  of  Kisseen^o  better 
known  as  Ibn-  Wahshetyth,  The  *'  Book  of  Nabat 
Agriculture**  was,  according  to  the  Arab  trans- 
lator, commenced  by  Daghneth,  continued  by  Vdn- 
bushadh,  and  completed  by  Kuthdmee.  ChMcolson, 
disregarding  the  dates  assigned  to  these  authors  by 
the  translator,  thinks  that  the  eariiest  lived  some 
2500  years  R.  c,  the  second  some  300  or  400  yean 
later,  and  KuthAmee,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  chief 
authorship  (Ibn-Wahsheeyeh  says  he  was  littJe 
more  than  editor),  at  the  eariiest  under  the  Gtb 
king  of  a  Canaanite  dynasty  mentioned  in  tbe 
book,  which  dynasty  Chwolson  —  with  Bunaen  — 
makes  the  same  as  the  5th  (or  Arabian)  dynasty 
of  Berosns  (Chwolson,  Ueberrette,  p.  68,  ^.; 
Bunsen,  Kgt/pl,  iii.  482,  Ac.;  Cory*s  Ancitni  Frag^ 
menfg,  2d  ed.  p.  60),  or  of  the  13th  century  b.  c. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  be  ngects  most  of  BL 
Quatrem^*s  reasons  for  placing  tbe  work  in  the 
time  of  Nebuchadneszar.  It  is  remarkable  that 
that  great  king  is  not  mentioned,  and  tbe  author 
cfr  authors  were,  it  is  argued  by  Chwolson,  ignorant 
not  only  of  the  existence  of  Christianity,  but  of 
the  kingdom  and  faith  of  Israel.  While  theae  and 
other  reasons,  if  granted,  strengthen  M.  Cfawobon*s 
case  for  the  antiquity  of  the  work,  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  ui^ged  that  even  neglecting, the  difi- 
culties  attending  an  xVrab's  translating  ao  ancient 
a  writing  (and  we  reject  altogether  the  sapposition 
that  it  was  modernized  as  being  without  a  pamlkl, 
at  least  in  Arabic  literoture),  and  eonoeding  that 


«  Or  Kqrseo.    Bet  ChwolBOD,  Uibeneau,  p.  8,  foes 
note.    Dt  LMqrHi 'ilM-<4-l4il«f/,  p.  484. 
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In  wtM  of  Chaldflean  or  Nabat  race  —  jro  enoounter 
fimudmbfe  intrinsic  diffiouliiet.  The  book  oon- 
toiot  meutions  of  personages  bearing  names  closely 
Rsembling  those  of  Adaui,  Seth,  Enoch,  Noah, 
Shem,  Nimrod,  and  Abraham;  and  M.  Chwolson 
himsrJf  is  forced  to  confess  that  the  particuUrs 
lelated  of  them  nre  in  some  respects  similar  to  those 
leeorded  of  the  BibUcal  patriarchs.  If  tbU  diffi- 
ealtj  proves  insmrooonlable,  it  shovrs  that  the 
satbor  borrowed  from  the  Bible,  or  from  late  Jews, 
snd  destroys  the  claim  of  an  extreme  antiquity. 
Other  apparent  evidences  of  the  same  kind  are 
not  wanting.  Such  are  the  mentions  of  Emieesk 
(Hermes),  Ag&thddeemoon  (Agathodseraon),  Tam- 
■u  (Adonis),  and  Yoondn  (lonians).  It  is  even 
a  qoestkm  whether  the  work  should  not  be  dated 
semal  eenturies  after  the  commencement  of  our 
era.  Anachronbms,  it  is  asserted,  abound;  geo- 
gnfrfiieaL,  linguistic  (the  um  of  late  words  and 
phrases),  historical,  and  religious  (such  as  the  traces 
of  UeUenism,  as  shown  in  the  mention  of  Hermes, 
etc.,  and  influences  to  be  ascribed  to  Neoplatonism). 
The  whole  style  is  said  to  be  modem,  wanting  the 
ragged  vigor  of  antiquity  (this,  however,  is  a  deli- 
cate issue,  to  be  tried  only  by  the  ripest  scholar^ 
diip).  And  while  Chwolson  dates  the  oldest  part 
of  the  Book  of  Agriculture  b.  c.  3500,  and  the 
Book  of  Tenkelooshii  in  the  1st  century,  a.  d.  at 
the  blest  (p.  136),  Renan  asserts  that  the  two  are 
so  simOar  as  to  preclude  the  notion  of  their  being 
wparated  by  any  great  interval  of  time  {Journal 
db  tImtihU). 

Although  Quatrem^  recovered  the  broad  out- 
Bass  of  the  religion  and  langusge  of  the  Nabat,  a 
man  extended  knowledge  of  these  points  hangs 
■sioly  on  the  genuiueuess  or  spuriousness  of  the 
vork  of  Kuthimeo.  If  M.  Chwolson's  theory  be 
ooneet,  that  people  prejent  to  us  one  of  the  most 
saeient  forms  of  idolatry:  and  by  their  writings 
le  can  trace  the  origin  and  rise  of  successive 
phases  of  pantbeum,  and  the  roots  of  the  oompU- 
etfed  forms  of  idoUtry,  heresy,  and  philosophical 
bftdeliiy,  which  abound  in  the  old  seats  of  the 
AniBftan  race.     At  present,  we  may  conclude  that 

thcj  were  Sabiaos  (oyuLo)»«  at  least  in  kte 

tines,  as  Sabeism  succeeded  the  older  religions; 
md  their  doctrines  seem  to  have  approached  (how 
aesriy  a  further  knowledge  of  these  obscure  sub- 
>efai  will  show)  those  of  the  MendA'ees,  Mendaites, 
or  (xMsties.  Their  Unguage  presents  similar  difli- 
ealties;  aeoording  to  M.  Chwolson,  it  is  the  ancient 
bagaage  of  Babylonia.  A  cautious  criticism  would 
(tin  we  know  more)  assign  it  a  pbce  as  a  compara- 
tf fdy  modem  dialect  of  Syro-Chaldee  (comp.  (^ua- 
tnoira,  Mim.  100-103). 

ThiM,  if  M.  Chwolson's  results  are  accepted, 
the  Book  of  Nabat  .\gricultnre  exhibits  to  us  an 
SBcieDt  civilisation,  before  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
St  bast  aa  old  as  that  of  the  Egyptians,  of  a  great 
sad  powerful  nation  of  rsmote  antiquity;  mak- 
iig  as  aeqaatDted  with  sages  hitherto  unknown, 
ad  with  the  religious  and  sciences  they  either 
fonadBd  or  advanced;  and  throwiug  a  flood  of 
Sght  OB  what  has  till  now  been  one  of  the  darkest 
p^es  of  the  worU*s  hbtory.  But  nntU  the  orig- 
lasl  text  of  KnthAmee's  treatise  b  published,  we 
■Mt  withhold  oar  acceptance  of  facts  so  startling. 
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and  regard  the  antiquity  ascribed  to  it  even  by 
Quatrem^  as  extremely  doubtful.  It  b  snfll- 
cient  for  the  present  to  know  that  the  most  im- 
portant facts  advanced  by  the  btter  — the  most 
important  when  r^arded  by  sober  criticism  —  are 
supported  by  the  results  of  the  later  inquiries  of 
M.  Chwolson  and  others  It  remains  for  us  to 
state  the  grounds  for  connecting  the  Nabat  with 
the  NabathsBans. 

As  the  Arabs  speak  of  the  Nabat  as  Syrians,  to 
conversely  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  the  Na- 
bathseans  (o/  Na/SarroToi  and  Na/SaroToi,  LXX. ; 
Alex.  Na/Sarcoi;  Nabuth«i,  Vulg.:  'Aworaioi,  or 
NororoToi,  Pt.  vi.  7,  §  21;  Noi8iro«.  Suid.  «.  r.: 
Nabatbe)  as  Arabs.  Wbib  the  inhabitants  of 
the  peiiinsub  were  comparative  strangers  to  the 
classical  writers,  and  very  little  was  known  of  the 
fiirther-removed  peoples  of  Chaldtea  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  Nabathaeans  bordered  the  well-known 
Eg3-ptian  and  Syrian  provinces.  The  nation  was 
fomous  for  its  wealth  and  commerce.  Even  when, 
by  the  decline  of  its  trade  (diverted  through  Egypt), 
its  prosperity  waned,  Petra  b  still  mentioned  as  a 
centre  of  the  trade  both  of  the  Sabnans  of  South- 
em  Arabia  [Shkba]  and  the  Gerrhaeans  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  b  thb  extension  across  the  desert 
that  most  clearly  connects  the  Nabathean  colony 
with  the  birthplace  of  the  nation  in  Chaldsaa. 
The  notorious  trade  of  Petra  across  the  well- 
trodden  desert-road  to  the  Persian  gulf  b  suflkient 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  thb  colony;  just  aa 
traces  of  Abrahamic  peoples  [Dboah,  etc.]  an 
found,  demonstrably,  on  the  shores  of  that  sea  od 
the  east,  and  on  the  borders  of  Palestine  on  the 
west,  while  along  the  northern  limits  of  the  Ara- 
bian peninsub  remains  of  the  caravan  stations  still 
exbt  Nothing  b  more  certain  than  the  exbtence 
of  thb  great  stream  of  commerce,  from  remote 
Umes,  until  the  opening  of  the  Egyptian  route 
gradually  destroyed  it-  josephus  {Ani.  i.  12,  §  4) 
speaks  of  Nabateea  (No/Sara^a,  Strab.;  NajSanyriy, 
Joseph.)  as  embracing  the  country  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Red  Sea  — t.  e.  Petnea  and  all  the 
desert  east  of  it.  The  Nabat  of  the  Arabs,  how- 
ever, are  described  as  fietmed  for  agriculture  and 
science;  in  these  respects  offering  a  contrast  to  the 
Nabathseans  of  Petra,  who  were  found  by  the 
expedition  sent  by  Antigonus  (b.  c.  812)  to  be 
dwellers  in  tents,  pastoral,  and  conducting  the 
trade  of  the  desert;  but  in  the  Red  Sea  again  they 
were  piratical,  and  by  sea-(aring  qualities  showed 
a  non-Semitic  character. 

We  agree  with  M.  Quatrem^  {Mim.  p.  81), 
while  ngecting  other  of  his  reasons,  that  the  civili 
xation  of  the  Nabathseans  of  Petra,  for  advanced 
on  that  of  the  surrounding  Arabs,  b  not  easily  ex- 
pkined  except  by  supposing  them  to  be  a  difl^rent 
peopb  fh>m  those  Arabs.  A  remarkable  confirma- 
tion of  thb  supposition  b  found  in  the  character 
of  the  buildings  of  Petra,  which  are  unlike  any- 
thing constructed  by  a  purely  Semitic  race.  Archi- 
tecture b  a  characta4stie  of  Aryan  or  mixed 
races.  In  Southern  Arabia,  Nigritians  and  Sem- 
ites (Joktanltes)  together  built  huge  edifices;  so  in 
Babylonb  and  Assyria,  and  so  too  hn  Egypt,  mixed 
races  left  thb  unmlstakabb  mark.  [.Arabia.] 
Petra,  whib  it  b  wanting  in  the  cofonal  features 
of  those  mors  ancient  remains,  b  yet  unmistakably 
foreign  to  an  unmixed  Semitic  race.  Further,  the 
subjects  of  the  literature  of  the  Nabat,  which  are 
scientific  and  industrial,  are  not  such  as  are  found 
in  the  writings  of  purs  Semites  or  Aiyans,  aa  B«m 
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(Hist.  df$  Languu  SiinUique$y  p.  227)  hai  well 
obterved;  and  be  points,  as  we  hax-e  above,  to  a 
foreign  (»' Couachite,*'  or  partly  Nigritian)  settle- 
ment in  Babylonia.  It  is  noteworthy  that  *Abd- 
el-LAteef  (at  the  end  of  the  fourth  section  of  bis 
first  book,  or  treatise,  see  De  Lacy*s  ed.)  likens  the 
Copts  in  Kgypt  (a  mixed  race)  to  the  Nabat  in 
£l.lnUc. 

From  most  of  these,  and  other  considerations,^ 
we  think  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Nabatheans  of  Arabia  Petnea  were  the  same  peo- 
ple as  the  Nabat  of  Chakina;  though  at  what 
ancient  epoch  the  western  settlement  was  formed 
remains  unkncwn.^  That  it  was  not  of  any  im- 
portance until  after  the  Captivity  appears  from  the 
notices  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edom  in  the  canonical 
books,  and  their  absolute  silence  respecting  the 
Kabatbieans,  except  (if  Nebaioth  be  identified  with 
them)  the  passage  in  Isaiah  (Ix.  7). 

The  Nabathieans  were  allies  of  the  Jevrs  after  the 
Captivity,  and  Judas  the  Bfaccabee,  with  Jonathan, 
while  at  war  with  the  Edomites,  came  on  them 
three  days  south  of  Jordan  (1  llacc.  r.  3,  24,  ^ ; 
Joseph.  Atd.  xii.  8,  §  3),  and  afterwards  '*  Jona- 
than had  sent  his  brother  John,  a  captain  of  the 
people,  to  pray  his  friends  the  Nabathites  that 
they  might  leave  with  them  their  carriage,  which 
was  much  *'  (ix.  35,  30).  Diod.  Sic  gives  much 
information  regarding  them,  and  so  too  Strabo, 
from  the  expedition  under  i£lius  Gallus,  the  object 
of  which  was  defeated  by  the  treachery  of  the 
Kabathseans  (see  the  DicL  of  Gtography^  to  which 
the  history  of  Nabatsea  in  classical  times  properly 
belongs). 

Lastly,  did  the  Nabattueans,  or  Nabat,  derive 
their  name,  and  were  they  in  part  descended,  from 
Nebaioth,  son  of  Ishmael?  Josephus  says  that 
Nabataea  was  inhabited  by  the  twelve  sons  of  Ish- 
mael; and  Jerome,  **  Nebaioth  omnia  r^io  ab  Eu- 
phrate  usque  ad  Mare  Kubrum  Nabathena  usque 
hodie  dkitur,  qusB  pars  ArabisB  est  **  ( Commtnt,  in 
Gen.  XXV.  13).  Quatrem^  r^ects  the  identifica- 
tion for  an  etymological  reason  —  the  change  of 

n  to  Jo*  but  this  change  is  not  unusual ;  in 
words  Arabicized  from  the  Greek,  the  like  change 
of  r  generally  occurs.  Renan,  on  the  other  hand, 
accepts  it;  r^arding  Nebaioth,  after  his  manner, 
merely  as  an  ancient  name  unconnected  with  the 
Biblkal  history.     The  Arabs  call  Nebaioth,  N^ 

bit  (ool3)i  and  do  not  connect  him  with  the 

Nabat,  to  whom  they  give  a  difierent  descent;  but 
all  their  Abraharoic  genealogies  come  from  Ute 
Jews,  and  are  utterly  untrustworthy.  When  we 
remember  the  darkness  that  enshrouds  the  early 
history  of  the  **  sons  of  the  concubines  **  after  they 
were  sent  into  the  east  country,  we  hesitate  to  deny 
a  reUtionship  between  peoples  whose  names  are 
strikingly  similar,  dwelling  in  the  same  tract.  It  is 
possible  that  Nebaioth  went  to  the  far  east,  to  the 
country  of  his  grandfather  Abraham,  intermarried 


a  W«  have  not  entered  Into  the  sut^ect  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  NabathsBaos.  The  UtUe  that  Is  known 
of  It  tends  to  strengthen  the  theory  of  the  Chaldsean 
origin  of  that  people.  The  Due  de  Luynes,  in  a  paper 
on  the  coins  of  the  latter  in  the  Revue  NumitmeUiqut 
(noov.  B^rle,  III.  1868),  adduces  fiKsts  to  show  that  they 

ealM  UMmselvw  Nabat  ^D    3. 

*  It  is  cevariuble  that,  while  vMuiantB  of  the  Nabat  ■  leh."    It  to  veaUy  about  that  distance  N.  K.  </  It. 
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with  the  Chaldeans,  and  gave  birth  to  a  i 
race,  the  Nabat  Instances  of  ancient  tribes  adopt- 
ing the  name  of  more  modem  ones,  with  which  tlwy 
have  become  fUsed,  are  fk«quent  in  the  history  of  the 
Arabs  (see  Mioian,  foot-note);  but  we  think  it  Is 
also  admissible  to  hold  that  Nebaioth  was  ao  named 
by  the  sacred  historian  because  he  intermarried 
with  the  Nabat.  It  is,  however,  safest  to  leave  nn- 
seUksd  tlie  identification  of  Nebaioth  and  Nabat 
until  another  link  be  added  to  the  chain  that  at 
present  seems  to  connect  them.  £.  S.  P. 

NEBAL'LAT  (ttb?^  [perh.  yrofecthn,  «Hr, 
Dietr.;  hard^Jirm  toil,  Fiifst]:  Vat.  [Rom.  Alex.] 
omit;  Alex,  [rather,  FA.S]  No^oAAar:  NebttUni)^ 
a  town  of  Bc^amin,  one  of  those  which  the  Bcd- 
jamitei  reoccupied  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  34), 
but  not  mentioned  in  the  original  catalogue  of  aIloi> 
ment  (comp.  Josh,  xviii.  11-28).  It  is  here  named 
with  Zkboih,  Lod,  and  Ono.  Ixd  is  Lydda,  the 
modem  L^uidL,  and  Chio  not  impoesibly  Kefr  ^tmo, 
four  miles  to  the  north  of  it.  East  of  these,  and 
forming  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle  with  tbem,^ 
is  Btit  Nebdla  (Rob.  ii.  232),  which  is  poasiUy  the 
iocum  tenent  of  the  ancient  village.  Another  pkee 
of  very  nearly  the  same  name,  Bir  NdtaUi,  lies  to 
the  east  of  d-Jib  (Gibeon),  and  within  half  a  mik 
of  it  This  would  also  be  within  the  territory  of 
Benjamin,  and  although  farther  removed  fVom  Lod 
and  Ono,  yet  if  Zeboim  should  on  inrestigatioo 
prove  (as  is  not  impossible)  to  be  in  one  of  the 
wndies  which  penetrate  the  eastern  side  of  this  dis- 
trict and  lead  down  to  the  Jordan  VaUey  (comp.  1 
Sam.  xiii.  18),  then,  in  that  case,  this  situation 
might  not  be  unsuitable  for  Neballat  G. 

NETBAT  (tD^  [riet0,  asptd,  Gea.:  cuUiw- 
tionf  Fiirst]:  Vafidri  [Vat  in  1  K.  fiafioB  and 
No/Sar,  elsewhere  NajSor:]  Nabat^  but  I^abatk  in 
1  K.  xi.).  The  father  of  Jeroboam,  whose  name  is 
only  presen-ed  in  connection  with  that  of  hb  dis- 
tinguished son  (1  K.  xi.  26,  xii.  2,  15,  xv.  1,  xri. 
3,  26,  81,  xxi.  22,  xxii.  52;  2  K.  iil.  3,  ix.  9,  x. 
29,  xiii.  2,  11,  xiv.  24,  xv.  9,  18,  24,  28,  xvU.  21, 
xxiii.  15;  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  x.  2,  15,  xiii.  6).  He  is 
described  as  an  Rphrathite,  or  Ephraimite,  of  Zereda 
in  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  appears  to  have  died  whik 
his  son  was  young.  The  Jewish  tradition  picjeiied 
in  Jerome  (Qudesl.  Htbr,  in  Ub.  Reg.)  identifies 
him  with  Shimd  of  Gera,  who  was  a  Bei\jamite. 
[Jbsoboam.] 

NE'BO,  MOUNT  ('^a^'^n  [MomUN^ 
t.  e.,  a  heathen  godos  Mereary] :  Spot  Na/Sov:  "MM 
Ntbo),  The  mountain  firom  which  Moses  took  his 
first  and  hst  view  of  the  Promised  Land  (Drat 
xxxii.  49,  xxxiv.  1).  It  is  so  minutely  dcacribcd, 
that  it  would  seem  impossible  not  to  reeof^iae  It: 
in  the  land  of  Moab;  fociiig  Jericho;  the  bead  er 
summit  of  a  mountain  caUed  the  Pisgah,  wfaieh 
again  seems  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  tlie  gm- 
eral  range  of  the  **  mountains  of  Abarim.**  Its 
positkm  is  farther  denoted  by  the  mentbn  of  the 
valley  (or  perhaps  more  ooirectly  the  ravine)  in 


are  mentioned  by  trustworthy  Arab  wiHers  as  exisliBf 
In  their  own  day,  no  Arsb  raeord  oooDectlng  thai  peo- 
ple with  Petra  has  been  Ibond.  Caussia  beUeves  this 
to  have  arisen  firom  the  Chaktoaa  speech  of  the  Nate* 
tluDans,  and  their  corruption  of  Arable  {Esaai  sm 
CHist.  des  Arabe*  avant  PJstamitme,  I.  88). 

e  Schwsrs  (p.  184),  with  less  than  usual  accutaey, 
plaoes  <<  Brth-Naballa  »*  at  <«  five  miles  south  of  T 
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tbieb  Moses  was  bnried,  and  which  was  apparently 
3iie  of  the  clefts  of  the  mount  itself  (xxzii.  50)  — 
M  the  nvuie  in  the  land  of  Moab  feeing  Beth-Peor  ** 
(xxxiv.  6).  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  minute- 
nesi  of  thb  description,  no  one  has  yet  succeeded 
b  pointing  out  any  spot  which  answers  to  Nebo. 
Viewed  from  the  western  side  of  Jordan  (the  nevrest 
point  at  which  most  tra>-eller8  are  ahle  to  view 
them)  the  mountains  of  Moab  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wall  or  clifT,  the  upper  line  of  which  is 
slmoft  straight  and  horizontal.  **  There  is  no  peak 
or  point  perceptibly  hit^her  than  the  rest;  but  all  is 
one  appormtly  le%'el  line  of  summit  without  peaks 
or  gape  **  (Rolu  BiLL  Ret.  i.  570).  "  On  ne  distingue 
pas  un  sommet,  pas  la  moindre  cinie;  seulement  on 
aperfoit,  fji  et  Ik,  de  kgeres  inflexions,  rotnme  si 
ta  main  du  ptintre  qui  n  trace  cefte  liyne  fimnzon- 
tale  tur  le  del  eiit  tremble  dans  guelquee  endroifs  ** 
(Chateaubriand,  Itineraire,  part  8).  »*  Possibly," 
continues  Robinson,  *'on  tra\-elling  among  these 
DMMmtains,  some  isolated  point  or  summit  might 
be  found  answonng  to  the  position  and  character 
H  Nebo.**  Two  such  points  have  lieen  named, 
ao  Seetzen  (Man^  17,  1806;  Reise,  vol.  i.  408) 
aeems  to  ha\*e  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  Dtchib- 
balAUariU  (between  the  Wady  Zetka-Main  and  the 
AnMo,  3  miles  bek>w  the  foniier,  and  10  or  12 
south  of  Heshbon)  as  the  Nebo  of  Moses.  In  tliis 
hf  is  ibUowed  (though  probably  without  any  oom- 
ffliuiKattoii)  by  Burckhardt  (July  U,  1812),  who 
mentions  it  as  the  highest  point  in  that  locality, 
tod  therefore  probably  ^  Mount  Nebo  of  the  Scrip- 
tare.'*  This  is  adopted  by  Irby  and  Mangb», 
though  with  hesiUtion  {TraveU,  June  8,  1818). 

(2.)  llie  other  elevaUon  above  the  general  sum- 
nit  level  of  these  highlands  is  the  Jebel  *  Osha^  or 
A}aka\  or  JeOel  el-Jitdd,  «'  the  highest  point  in 
lU  the  eastern  mountains,**  **  overtopping  the  whole 
of  the  Belkoy  and  rising  about  3000  feet  above  the 
CMr*'  (Burckhardt,  July  2,  1812;  Robinson,  i. 
S37  note,  570). 

But  these  eminences  are  alike  wanting  in  one 
mm  essentJal  of  the  Nebo  of  the  Scripture,  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  **  lacing  Jericho,*'  words 
which  in  the  widest  interpretation  must  imply  that 
it  was  "  some  elevation  immediately  over  the  last 
stage  of  the  Jordan,**  while  *  Otha  and  AUariU  are 
Sfinlly  remote  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  15 
Biles  north,  the  other  15  miles  south  of  a  line 
drawn  eastward  from  Jericho.  Another  requisite 
for  the  identification  is,  that  a  view  should  be  ob- 
lunabk  from  the  summit,  corresponding  to  that 
pospeet  over  the  whole  land  whfeh  Moses  is  said 
Is  hisra  had  from  Mount  Nebo:  even  though,  as 
Ptafcaaor  Stanley  has  remarked  {8.  #  P.  301),  that 
was  a  view  which  in  its  full  extent  must  have  been 
inaglned  rather  than  actually  Beeii.o  The  view  from 
JM  Jitadhaa  been  briefly  described  by  Mr.  Porter 
{Handb.  309),  though  without  reference  to  the 
ponibility  of  iU  bang  Nebo.  Of  that  horn  Jebel 
AttarUy  BO  deaeription  la  extant,  for,  almost  in- 
credible aa  it  aeems,  none  of  the  travellers  above 
named,  ahboagh  they  believed  it  to  be  Nebo,  ap- 
pear to  have  made  any  attempt  to  deviate  so  for 
^om  thMr  route  as  to  ascend  an  eminence,  which, 
if  their  conjectures  be  correct,  must  be  the  roost 
interesting  spot  in  the  worU.  G. 
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•  Thto  vtow  was  probably  Identksal  with  that  fsen 
fey  Balaam  (Num.  xsIU.  14).  It  Is  beauttfUly  drawn 
MtlB  dslaa  by  Pnit  Stanley  (&  ^  P.  2W). 


*  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add,  that  since  tl^e  date  of 
the  preceding  article,  the  lost  Nebo  from  whidi 
Moses  beheld  the  knd  of  promise.  Just  before  his 
death,  has  in  all  probability  been  identified.  De 
Saulcy  may  have  singled  out  the  right  summit,  but 
he  did  not  verify  his  conjecture,  and  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Tristram  for  the  disco^-ery.  This 
trax-eller  ascended  one  of  the  ridges  or  "  brows  **  of 
the  Abarim  or  Moab  Mountains,  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  which  in  its  position  and  the  wide  prospect 
which  it  commands  agrees  remarkaoly  with  the 
Biblical  account  It  is  about  three  mil^  southwest 
of  fJeshbdn  (Heshbon),  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
due  west  of  Main  (Baal-Meon).  It  overk)oks  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan,  **  over  against  Jericho  ** 
(Dent,  xxxiv.  1),  and  the  gentle  slope  of  its  sides 
may  well  answer  to  «*  the  field  of  Zophim  *'  (Num. 
xxiii.  14).  It  is  not  an  isolated  peak,  but  one  of 
**  a  succession  of  bare  turf-clad  eminences,  so  linked 
together  that  the  depressions  between  them  were 
mere  holbws  rather  than  valleys.**  It  is  ^tha 
highest  **  of  these,  which  differ,  however,  so  little 
tlMt  Mr.  Tristram  thought  it  impossible  *<  to  pitch 
upon  the  exact  Pisgah  with  certainty.** 

It  roust  be  left  to  the  traveller's  own  words  to 
describe  the  magnificent  panorama  which  lies  spread 
out  before  the  eye  from  this  summit. 

"  The  altitude  of  the  brow  cannot  be  less  than 
4,500  feet,  so  completely  does  it  o\'erk>ok  the  heights 
of  Hebron  and  of  CentnU  J  udaea.  To  tbe  eastirard, 
as  we  turned  round,  the  ridge  seemed  gently  to  slope 
for  two  or  three  miles,  when  a  few  small  ruin-clad 
'tells*  or  hlUocks  (ffeshbdn,  Matn,  and  others) 
broke  the  monotony  of  the  outline;  and  then, 
sweeping  forth,  rolled  in  one  vast  unbroken  expanse 
the  goodly  Belka  —  one  boundless  plain,  stretching 
far  into  Arabia,  till  lost  in  the  horizon  —  one  waving 
ocean  of  com  and  grass.  Well  may  the  Arabs  boast, 
^  Thou  canst  not  find  a  country  like  the  Belka,* 
....  As  the  eye  turned  southwards  towards  the 
line  of  the  ridge  on  which  we  were  clustered,  the 
peak  of  Jebel  Sfiihda  just  stood  out  behind  Jebel 
AtiarA$f  which  opened  to  reveal  to  us  the  situation 
of  Kerakf  though  not  its  walls.  Beyond  and  behind 
these,  sharply  rose  Mounts  Hor  and  Selr,  and  the 
rosy  granite  peaks  of  Arabia  faded  away  into  the 
distance  towards  Akabnh.  Still  turning  westwards, 
in  front  of  us,  two  or  three  lines  of  terraces  reduced 
the  height  of  the  plateau  as  it  descended  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  western  outline  of  which  we  could 
trace,  in  its  full  extent,  from  Utdum  to  Feshkhak, 
It  lay  like  a  long  strip  of  molten  metal,  with  the 
sun  mirrored  on  its  surface,  waving  and  undulating 
on  its  further  edge,  unsieen  on  its  eastern  limits,  aa 
though  poured  from  some  deep  cavern  beneath  oor 
feet.  There,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  a 
break  in  the  ridge  and  a  green  spot  below  marked 
Engedi,  the  nest  once  of  the  Kenite,  now  of  the 
wild  goat  The  fortress  of  Mamda  and  jagged 
Shvkif  rose  above  the  mountain-line,  but  still  fu 
below  us,  and  bwer,  too,  than  the  ridge  of  Hebron, 
which  we  couk)  trace,  as  it  lifted  gradually  tmrn 
the  southwest,  as  fiir  as  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem. 
Tht  buildings  of  Jerusalem  we  could  not  see,  though 
all  the  familiar  points  in  the  neighborhood  were  at 
once  identified.  There  was  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
with  the  church  at  its  top,  the  gap  in  the  hilla 
leading  up  fix>m  Jericho,  and  the  rounded  heights 
of  Benjamin  on  its  other  side.  Still  turning  mvtli- 
ward,  the  eye  was  riveted  by  the  deep  Ghdr^  with 
the  rich  green  Islets  of  Ain  Sult&n  and  Ain  Duk  —■ 
the  twin  oaaea,  nestling,  as  it  were,  under  the  wall  ii 
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Quarantama  [the  tnditionary  aoeoe  of  Chrirt^s 
temptation]  There  —  cioeer  still,  beneath  lu  — 
had  Israelis  last  camp  extended,  in  front  of  the 
green  fringe  which  peeped  forth  from  under  the 
terraces  in  our  foreground.  The  dark  sinuous  bed 
of  Jordan,  clearly  defined  near  its  mouth,  was  soon 
lost  in  dim  haze.  Then,  lookuig  over  it,  the  eye 
rested  on  Gerizim's  rounded  top;  and,  further  still, 
opened  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  a  shoulder  of  Car- 
mel,  or  some  other  Intervening  height,  just  showing 
to  tiie  right  of  Gerizim;  while  the  fiunt  and  distant 
bluiah  haze  beyond  it  told  us  that  there  was  the  sea, 
the  utmost  sea.  It  seemed  as  if  but  a  whiff  were 
needed  to  brush  off  the  haze  and  reveal  it  clearly. 
Northwards,  again,  rose  the  distinct  outline  of  un- 
mistakable Tabor,  aided  by  which  we  could  iden- 
tify Gilboa  and  Jebel  Duky^  Snowy  Hermcn's  top 
was  mantled  with  cloud,  and  LebanGn's  highest 
range  must  have  been  exactly  shut  behind  it;  but 
in  front,  due  north  of  us,  stretched  in  long  line 
the  dark  forests  of  AjUait  bold  and  undulating, 
with  the  steep  sides  of  mountains  here  and  there 
whitened  by  cliffs ;  terminating  in  Mount  Gilead, 
behind  ft-Sali.  To  the  northeast  the  vast  Haurati 
stretched  beyond,  filling  in  the  horizon  line  to  the 
BtlkOf  between  which  and  the  Hauran  (Bashon) 
there  seems  to  be  no  natural  line  of  separation. 
The  tali  range  of  Jebel  Hauran^  behind  Bosrah, 
was  distinctly  visible."  {Land  of  Israel^  pp.  Ml- 
543,  2d  ed.) 

De  Saulcy  reports  that  he  heard  this  mountain 
(it  seems  to  have  been  this)  called  NrlMt  (Neb) 
by  the  Arabs;  but  the  statement  needs  confirma- 
tion. Mr.  Tristram  states  his  own  conclusion  thus: 
^«  We  were  undoubtedly  on  the  range  of  Nebo, 
among  the  highlands  of  Abanm,  and  hi  selecting 
this  highest  point,  the  crest  just  west  of  Alain,  we 
might  reasonably  fl-atter  ourselves  that  we  stood  on 
Pisgah's  top.'*  [Nebo.]  Mr.  Grove,  who  in  the 
above  article  rqects  all  previous  claims  to  the  iden- 
tification of  this  Nebo,  admits  now  (Clark*s  Bible 
Atlas,  p.  104),  that  "  probably  '*  Jtbel  Nebbah  is 
the  mount  in  question.  The  difi3culty  in  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  seeing  so  far  has  been  exagger- 
ated. An  oriental  atmosphere,  as  compared  with 
our  own,  has  a  transparency  which  is  marvelous. 
Dr.  Thomson,  who  has  dwelt  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  amid  the  scenery  of  Lebanon,  says 
{Land  and  Book,  i.  p.  18)  that  he  can  show 
**many  a  Pisgah  in  Lebanon  and  Hermon  from 
which  the  view  is  far  more  extensive  "  than  that 
ysk  which  the  eye  of  Moses  rested  as  he  looked 
abroad  from  Nebo.  We  are  to  remember,  too,  that, 
though  the  Hebrew  kwgiver  was  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old  when  he  died,  we  are  expressly 
told  that  "  his  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural 
fwoe  abated  '*  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7).  H. 

NE'BO  ('"^a?  [see  above]).   1.  (No^aw:  Ntbo 


KEBO 

and  Xnbo.)  A  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordn, 
situated  in  the  pastoral  country  (Num.  xxxii.  3). 
(me  of  those  which  were  taken  possesion  of  and 
rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (ver.  38)."  In  these 
lists  it  is  associated  with  Kirjathaim  and  Baal- 
meon  or  Beon ;  and  in  another  record  (1  Chr.  v.  8) 
with  Aroer,  as  markhig  one  extremity,  possibly  the 
west,  of  a  principal  part  of  the  tribe.  In  the  re- 
markable prophecy  adopted^  by  Isiuah  (xv.  2)  and 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1,  22)  concerning  Moab,  Nebo  is 
mentioned  in  the  same  connection  as  before,  though 
no  kmger  mi  Israelite  town,  but  in  the  bands  of 
Moab.  It  does  not  occur  iu  the  catalogue  of  the 
towns  of  Reuben  in  Joshua  (xiii.  15-23);  but 
whether  this  is  an  accidental  omission,  or  whether 
it  appears  under  another  name  —  according  to  the 
statement  of  Num.  xxxiL  38,  that  the  Israelites 
changed  the  names  of  the  heathen  cities  they  re- 
tained in  this  district  —  is  uncertam.  In  the  cate 
of  Nebo,  which  was  doubtless  called  after  the  deity  « 
of  that  name,  there  would  be  a  double  reason  for 
such  a  change  (see  Josh,  xxiii.  7). 

Neither  is  there  anything  to  show  whether  there 
was  a  connection  between  Nebo  the  town  and 
Mount  Nebo.  The  notices  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
( OnomaUicon)  are  confab,  but  they  at  least  de- 
note that  the  two  were  distinct  and  distant  from 
each  other.''  The  town  (No^t^p  and  »•  Nabo  **)  they 
identify  with  Nobah  or  Keiiath,  and  locate  it  8 
miles  south  '  of  Heshbon,  where  the  ruins  of  e/-//a- 
bU  appear  to  stand  at  present;  while  the  mountain 
(Na3aG  and  "  Nabiin  '*)  is  stated  to  be  6  miles  east 
(Jer.)  or  west  (Eus.)  from  the  same  spot. 

In  the  list  of  places  south  of  e$-SaU  given  by 
Dr.  Robinson  {BibL  Re$.  1st  ed.  vol.  iil.  A  pp.  170) 
one  occurs  named  Ntbn,  which  may  possibly  be 
identical  with  Nebo,  but  nothing  is  known  ot  its 
situation  or  of  the  character  of  the  spot. 

2.  (NajSov,  Alex.  NaiB»;  in  Neh.  [Rom.  Alex. 
NojSfa,  FA.  NojScia,  A'at.]  No^toa:  Ndw.)  The 
children  of  Nebo  {Bene- Nebo)  to  the  number  of 
fifty-two,  are  mentioned  in  the  catak>gue  of  the 
men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zenibbabel  (Ez.  ii.  29;  Neh.  vii.  33)/. 
Seven  of  them  had  foreign  wives,  whom  they  were 
compelled  to  discard  (Ezr.  x.  43).  The  name  oc- 
curs between  Bethel  and  Al,  and  Lydda,  which,  if 
we  may  trust  the  arrangement  of  the  list,  imf^es 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Bei^amin  to 
the  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  This  b  possibly  the  mod- 
em Beit-Nubrth,  about  12  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  8  from  Lydda,  and  close  to  Yah,  which 
seems  to  be  the  place  mentioned  by  Jerome  {Omm^ 
»'  Anab,"  and  "  Anob; "  and  Kpti  Pauke,  $  8)  •■ 
Nob  the  city  of  the  priests  (though  that  identificatioD 
is  hardly  admissible),  and  both'  in  his  and  later 
times  known  as  Bethannaba  or  Bettenubk.' 

It  is  possible  that  this  Nebo  was  an  oflbboot  of 


•  The  name  Is  omitted  In  this  passage  in  the  Yai- 
loan  LXX.     The  Alex.  MSS.  has  np  ^ofui. 

6  See  HOAB,  p.  1984  a. 

e  Selden  {De  D$  Syr.  Synt.  Ii.  cap.  12)  assumes  on 
the  authority  of  Hesyobius*  Interpretation  of  Is.  zv. 
1,  that  DIboa  contained  a  temple  or  sanctuary  of 
Nebo.  But  It  would  appear  that  Nebo  the  place,  and 
not  Nebo  the  divinity,  Is  referred  to  In  that  passage. 

d  In  another  passage  {ad  Bsaiam,  xr.  2),  Jerome 
States  that  the  ''  consecrated  klol  of  Chemosh  —  that 
Ii,  Belphegor'^  —  Bsal  Peor,  rcekled  in  Nebo. 

e  Ktnawat,  the  representative  of  Kenath,  is  100 
leman  miles  N.  B.  of  Heshbon. 


/  In  Neh.  the  name  is  given  as  the  <^  other  Nebo,'* 
nnH  '13P  (eomp.  Sum),  as  If  two  places  of  that 
name  were  mentloDed,  but  this  Is  not  the  (tm. 

g  The  words  of  William  of  Tyre  (xlv.  8)  are  well 
worth  quoting.  They  are  evidently  tboee  of  ao  ej* 
witness.  "  Nobe  qui  hodie  Tulgari  appellatlooe  dldtar 
Bettenuble,  in  desemsu  montvim,  in  pn'mis  antpais 
(aapiclis  ?)  eampestrium,  via  qui  Itur  liddsm  . .  .  .  ibl 
enim  In  fkudbns  montiam  Inter  angmtlaa  inevitabllM 
....  Asealonltis  subitas  Irmptiones  llUo  iku^re  em- 
snetis."  Just  as  the  PhUisUoes  did  In  the  tbrn  ef 
SauL  — Oan  this  be  Oob  or  Nob,  where  tlwj  wsii  si 
fteqnently  eooountered? 
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Ihit  on  the  east  of  Jordan ;  in  which  ease  we  have 
mother  town  added  to  thoee  ahvady  noticed  in  the 
tcrritorj  of  Beqjainln  which  retain  the  names  of 
faceij^  and  heathen  settlers.  [Benjamin,  vol  i. 
puS77,  no/e;  Michmash;  Ofhni.] 

A  town  named  Nomba  is  mentioned  by  the 
LXX.  (not  in  Heb.)  amongst  the  places  in  the 
loath  of  Judah  frequented  by  David  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
90),  bat  its  situation  forbids  any  attempt  to  iden- 
tify this  with  Nebo.  G. 

KB'BO  (y^  [see  above]:  Nai9<^  [HaBav; 
m  If.,  Alex.  AttTw^:]  Nabo\  which  occurs  both  in 
iMiah  (xlvi.  1)  and  Jeremiah  (xtviii.  1)  as  the 
name  of  a  ChAldsean  god,  is  a  well-known  deity  of 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  oripnal  na- 
tive name  was,  in  Hamitic  Babylonian,  Nnbiu^  in 
Semitic  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  Nabu.  It  is 
RMonably  conjectured  to  be  connected  with  the 

Hebrew  S33,  »*to  prophesy,'*  whence  the  oom- 

moQ  word  S'*^},  *•  prophet "  (.Arab.  Neby),  Nebo 
MS  the  god  who  pmided  over  learning  and  letters. 


«  Nebo.»? 

Be  is  called  ^  the  fiir-hcaring,"  «*  he  who 
htdGgeoce,**  **  he  who  teaches  or  instructs."  The 
wedge  or  arrow-head  —  the  essential  element  of 
saaiikrm  writing  —  <M>pears  to  have  been  his  em- 
ikm;  and  hefice  he  bore  the  name  of  Ttr,  which 
signifies  ^  a  shaft  or  arrow.**  His  general  character 
.corresponds  to  that  of  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  the 
(xreek  Hermes,  and  the  Latin  Mercury.  Astro- 
ooaiieaUy  he  is  ideiitifted  with  the  planet  nearest 
the  son,  called  Nebo  also  by  the  Mendseans,  and 
TV  by  the  aoeient  Persians. 

Nebo  was  of  Babylonian  rather  than  of  Assyrian 
origla.    In  the  early  Assyrian  Ptatheon  he  oocu- 
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pies  a  very  inferior  position,  being  either  omitted 
from  the  lists  altogether,  or  occurring  as  the  Ust  of 
the  minor  gods.  The  king  suppled  to  be  Pul 
first  brings  him  prominently  forward  in  Assj-ria 
and  then  apparently  in  consequence  of  some  pecu 
liar  connection  which  he  himself  had  with  Babylon. 
A  statue  of  Nebo  was  set  up  by  this  monarch  at 
Cahih  (Niini^)y  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  has  a  k>ng  inscription,  written  across 
the  body,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  the  god's  vari- 
ous epithets.  In  Babylonia  Nebo  held  a  prominent 
place  from  an  early  time.  The  ancient  town  of 
Uorsippa  was  especially  under  his  protection,  and 
the  great  temple  there  (the  modem  Birs-Nimrud) 
was  dedicated  to  him  from  a  very  remote  age. 
[Bahel,  Towkk  of.]  He  was  the  tutebir  god 
of  the  most  important  Babylonian  kings,  in  whose 
names  the  word  Nnbu,  or  Nebo,  appears  as  an 
element:  e.  g.  NalK>-nassar,  Nabo-polassar,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  Nabo-nadius  or  Ijibynetus;  and 
appears  to  have  been  honored  next  to  Biel-Merodach 
by  the  later  kings.  Nebuchadnezzar  completely 
rebuilt  bis  temple  at  Borsippo,  and  called  after  him 
bis  famous  seaport  upon  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
became  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Teredon  or  Diri- 
dotis—  " given  to  ITr,"  t.  e.  to  Nebo.  The  wor- 
ship of  Nebo  appears  to  have  continued  at  Borsippa 
to  the  3d  or  4th  century  after  Christ,  and  the 
Sabseans  of  Harran  may  have  present  it  even  to 
a  later  date.  (See  the  Essay  On  the  RelitfUm  of 
the  Babylonians  and  Afsyrutns^  by  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
son,  in  the  1st  vol.  of  Rawlinson's  Het'odotm^  pp. 
637-640;  and  compare  Norberg's  OntmasUcon^  s. 
▼.  Nebo,  pp.  98,  99.)  G.  R. 

NBBUCHADNEZ'ZAIl,orNBBUCHAD- 
BBZ'ZAR  (-|§H3i;!QP,  n?9l5SQ5,]   Of 

"^S^IJIS^  •  l9a$ouxo9oy6irop''  Nabuchodom>- 
9or\  was  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  thtf 
Babylonian  kings.  His  name,  according  to  the 
native  orthography,  is  read  as  fiabu-kuduri-uttur^ 
and  is  explained  to  mean  "  Nebo  is  the  protector 
against  misfortune,**  kuduri  being  connected  with 

the  Hebrew  "T^TS,  "trouble**  or  "attack,**  and 

utsur  being  a  participle  from  the  root  "^V^t  "  to 
protect '  The  rarer  Hebrew  form,  used  by  Jere- 
miah and  RzekieL,  —  Nebuchadrezzar,  is  thus  very 
close  indeed  to  the  original.  The  Persian  form, 
Nabukudmchara  (Bth.  Inter,  col.  i.  par.  16),  b 
less  correct;  while  the  Greek  equivalents  are  some- 
times very  wide  of  the  mark.  NaiSovwoSpdo-opor, 
which  was  used  by  Ab^xlenus  and  Megastheno,  is 
the  best  of  them:  Na^owoXcCcrapor,  which  appean 
in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  the  worst.  Strabo's 
Naj8oico8p<$<ropof  (xv.  1,  §  6)  and  Berosus's  Na/3oir 
Xofiov6<ropos  lie  between  these  extremes. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Nabopolassar,  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  Em- 
pire. He  appears  to  have  been  of  marriageable 
age  at  the  time  of  his  other's  rebellkm  agahut 
Assyria,  b.  c.  625;  for,  according  to  Abydenus 
(ap.  Euseb.  Chnm.  Can.  i.  9),  the  alliance  betweeo 
this  prince  and  the  Median  khig  was  cemented  by 
the  betrothal  of  Amuhia,  the  daughter  of  the 
latter,  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  NMbopoIas8ar*s  son. 
Little  further  is  known  of  him  during  his  father's 
lifetime.  It  is  suspected,  rather  than  proved,  that 
he  was  the  leader  of  a  Babylonian  contingent  which 
accompanied  Cyaxares  in  his  lydian  war  [.\(bdb8]| 
by  whose  interposition,  on  the  occasion  of  an  ecUpei^ 
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that  war  was  brought  to  a  clote,a  b.  c.  610.  -At 
any  rate,  a  few  yean  later,  be  was  placed  at  the 
hetA  of  a  Babylonian  army,  and  sent  by  his  father, 
who  was  now  old  and  infirm,  to  chastise  the  inso- 
lence of  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  £g}'pt.  lliis 
inince  had  recently  invaded  Syria,  defeated  Josiah, 
king  of  Judah,  at  Megiddo,  and  reduced  the  whole 
tract,  from  EJo^ypt  to  Carchemish  on  the  upper 
Euphrates  [Carchemish],  which  in  the  partition 
of  the  Assyrian  territories  on  the  destniction  of 
Nineveh  had  been  assigned  to  Babylon  (2  K.  xxiii. 
29,  30;  Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap,  i.  19).  Necho 
had  held  possession  of  these  countries  for  aboi\t 
three  years,  when  (b.  c.  605)  Nebuchadneszar  led 
an  army  against  him,  defeated  him  at  Carchemish 
in  a  great  battle  (Jer.  xlvi.  2-12),  recovered  Ccele- 
ayria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  took  Jerusalem 
(Dan.  i.  1,  2),  pressed  forward  to  Egypt,  and  was 
engaged  in  that  country  or  upon  its  borders  when 
intelligence  arrived  which  recalled  him  hastily  to 
Babylon.  Nabopolassar,  after  reigning  21  years, 
had  died,  and  the  throne  was  vacant :  for  there  is 
DO  reason  to  think  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  though 
he  appeared  to  be  the  **  king  of  Babylon  "  to  l^e 
Jews,  had  really  been  associated  by  his  father.  In 
some  alarm  about  the  succession  he  hurried  back 
to  the  capital,  accompanied  only  by  his  light  troops; 
and  crossing  the  deiert,  probably  by  way  of  Tad 
mor  or  Palmyra,  reached  Babyk>n  before  any  dis- 
turbance had  arisen,  and  entered  peaceably  on  his 
kingdom  (b.  c.  604).  The  bulk  of  the  army,  with 
the  captives  —  Phcenicians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  and 
Jews  —  returned  by  the  ordinary  route,  which 
skirted  instead  of  crossing  the  desert.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Daniel  and  his  companions  were 
brought  to  Babylon,  where  they  presently  grew 
into  favor  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  became  per- 
sons of  very  considerable  influence  (Dan.  i.  3-20). 

Within  three  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  first 
expedition  into  Syria  and  Palestine,  disafiection 
afl^u  showed  itself  in  those  countries.  Jehoiakim 
—  who,  although  threatened  at  first  with  captivity 
(2  Chr.  xxxvi.  5),  had  been  finally  maintained  on 
the  throne  as  a  Babylonian  \'as8al — after  Uiree 
years  of  service  "  turned  and  rebelled  '*  against  his 
suzerain,  probably  trusting  to  be  supported  by 
Egypt  (2  K.  xxiv.  1).  Not  long  afterwards  Phos- 
nicia  seems  to  have  broken  into  revolt;  and  the 
Chaldiean  monarch,  who  had  previously  endeavored 
to  subdue  the  disaffected  by  his  gencnUs  {ib.  ver. 
2),  once  more  took  the  field  in  person,  and  marched 
first  of  all  against  Tyre.  Having  invested  that 
city  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (Joseph,  c.  Ap, 
L  21),  and  left  a  portion  of  his  army  there  to  con- 
tinue the  siege,  he  proceeded  against  Jerusalem, 
which  submitted  vrithout  a  struggle.  According 
to  Joeephus,  who  is  here  our  chief  authority, 
Nebuchadnezzar  punished  Jehoiakim  with  death 
(Ant,  X.  6,  §  3;  comp.  Jer.  xxii.  18,  19,  and  xxxvi. 
30),  but  placed  his  son  Jehoiachin  upon  the  throne. 
Jehoiachin  reigned  only  three  months;  for,  on  his 
showing  symptoms  of  disafiection,  Nebuchadnezzar 
came  up  against  Jerusalem  for  the  third  time, 
deposed  the  young  prince  (whom  he  carried  to 
Babylon,  together  with  a  large  portioit  of  the 
population  of  the  city,  and  the  chief  of  the  Tem- 
ple treasures),  and  made  his  uncle,  Zedekiah,  king 
in  his  room.     Tyre  still  held  out;  and  it  was  not 
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till  the  thirteenth  year  fhnn  the  time  of  iU  fint 
investment  that  the  city  of  merchants  fell  (b.  c 
585).  Ere  this  happened,  Jerusalem  hud  beet 
totally  destroyed.  This  c<»isummation  was  owing 
to  the  folly  of  Zedekiah,  who,  despite  the  warnings 
of  Jeremiah,  made  a  treaty  with  Apries  (Hophra), 
king  of  Egypt  (Ez.  xvii.  16).  and  en  the  strength 
of  this  alliance  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Babylon.  Nebuchadnezzar  commenced  the 
final  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zede- 
kiah, his  own  seventeenth  year  (n.  c.  588),  and 
took  it  two  years  later  (b.  c.  586).  One  eflbrt  to 
carry  out  the  treaty  seems  to  ha\'e  been  made  by 
Apries.  An  Egyptian  army  croased  the  frontier, 
and  began  its  march  towards  Jerusalem;  upon 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  the  siege,  sind  set 
off  to  meet  the  new  foe.  According  to  Joeqihus 
(Ant,  X.  7,  §  8)  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
Apries  was  completely  defeated ;  but  the  Scriptorsl 
account  seems  rather  to  imply  that  the  l^^yptians 
retired  on  the  advance  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
recroesed  the  frontier  without  risking  an  engage- 
ment (Jer.  xxxvii.  5-8).  At  any  rate  the  attempt 
failed,  and  was  not  repeated;  the  *' broken  reed, 
Egypt,**  proved  a  treaohovus  support,  and  after  an 
eighteen  months*  siege  Jerusalem  fell.  Zedekiah 
escaped  from  the  city,  but  was  captured  near  Jeri- 
cho (Ut.  xxxix.  5)  and  brought  to  N^Kichadnezzar 
at  Ribkih  in  the  territory  of  Hamath,  where  his 
eyes  were  put  out  by  the  king's  order,  while  his 
sons  and  his  chief  nobke  were  slain.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar then  returned  to  Babylon  with  Zeddciah, 
whom  be  imprisoned  for  the  remainder  of  bis  lifis; 
leaving  Nebuzar-adan,  the  captain  of  hu  guard,  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  t]be  pacifi- 
cation of  Judaea.  Gcdaliah,  a  Jew,  was  appointed 
governor,  but  he  was  shortly  murdered,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Jews  either  fled  to  Egypt,  or  were  car- 
ried by  Nebuzar-adan  to  Babylon. 

The  military  successes  of  Nebudiadnezzar  can- 
not be  traced  minutely  beyond  this  point  His 
own  annals  have  not  come  down  to  us;  and  the 
historical  allusions  which  we  find  in  his  extant 
inscriptions  are  of  the  most  vague  and  genersl 
character.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  prophet- 
ical Scriptures  and  iVom  Josephus,  that  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  was  rapidly  followed  bj  the  fidl 
of  Tyre  and  the  complete  submission  of  Phoenicia 
(Ez.*xxvi.-xxviii.;  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21);  after 
which  the  Babylonians  carried  thdr  arms  into 
Egypt,  and  inflicted  severe  injuries  on  that  fiertile 
country  (Jer.  xlvL  13-26;  Ez.  xxix.  2-20;  Joa^ 
Ant,  X.  9,  §  7).  But  we  have  no  account,  on 
which  we  can  depend,  of  these  campaigns.  Onr 
remaining  notices  of  Nebuchadnezzar  present  him 
to  us  as  a  magnificent  prince  and  beneficent  mler, 
rather  than  a  warrior;  and  the  great  fame  whieh 
has  always  attached  to  his  name  among  the  east- 
em  nations  depends  rather  on  his  buildings  and 
other  grand  constructions  than  on  any  victories  or 
conquests  ascribed  to  him. 

We  are  toM  by  Berosus  that  the  first  care  of 
Nebudiadneszar,  on  obtaining  quiet  possession  of 
his  kingdom  afier  the  first  Syrian  expedition,  wss 
to  lebuild  the  Temple  of  Bd  (Bel-Merodnck)  at 
Babybn  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Sj-rtan  war  (sp. 
Joseph.  AnL  x.  11,  §  1).  He  next  proceeded  to 
strengthen  and  beautify  the  city,  which  he  reoo- 


«  Uerodotus  terms  this  leader  lAbynetus  (I.  74) ;  a 
POfd  which  does  not  rightly  render  the  Babylonian 
^atu-kudun^uzuTf  but  does  render  another  Babylonian 


name,  Ncdm-naJiit.  Nabopolassar  man  have  bad  a 
of  this  name ;  or  the  Lal^netos  of  Bsiod.  L  ?4 1 
be  Nabopolassar  himselt 
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nled  thnmi^Mmt,  and  surrouuded  with  several  lines 
of  Ibitification,  himself  adding  one  entire!/  new 
quarter.  Having  finished  the  wails  and  adorned 
the  gates  magnifioentlj,  he  constructed  a  new 
pslaoe,  adjoining  the  old  residence  of  his  iather  — 
a  snperb  «lifice,  which  he  completed  in  fifteen  days ! 
In  the  grounds  of  this  palace  he  formed  the  cele- 
brated *«  hanging  garden,*'  which  was  a  pleasaunce, 
built  up  with  huge  stones  to  imitate  the  varied 
sorfwe  of  mountains,  and  [danted  with  trees  and 
shrubs  of  every  kind.  Diodorus,  probably  follow- 
ing Ctesiaa,  describes  this  marvel  as  a  square,  four 
p&kra  (4U0  feet)  each  way,  and  50  cubiU  (75 
feet)  high,  approached  by  sloping  paths,  and  sup- 
ported on  a  series  of  arched  galleries  increasing  in 
height  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  In  these 
galleries  were  various  pleasant  chambers;  and  one 
of  them  contained  the  engines  by  which  water 
was  raised  from  the  river  to  the  surfiue  of  the 
mound.  This  curious  construction,  which  the 
Greek  writers  reckoned  among  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world,  was  said  to  hAve  been  built  by  Nebu- 
ehadnezxar  for  the  gratification  of  his  wife,  Amu- 
hia,  who,  having  been  brought  up  among  the 
Median  mountains,  desired  something  to  remind 
her  of  them.  Possibly,  however,  one  object  was 
Id  obtain  a  pleasure-ground  at  a  height  abo^^e  that 
Id  which  the  musquitoes  are  accustomed  to  rise. 

This  complete  renovation  of  Babylon  by  Nebu- 
cfaadneisar,  which  Berosus  asserts,  is  confirmed  to 
OS  in  every  possible  way.  The  Standard  Inscrip- 
tion of  the  king  relates  at  length  the  construction 
of  the  whole  series  of  works,  and  appears  to  ha\-e 
been  the  authority  from  which  Berosus  drew.  The 
ruins  confirm  this  in  the  most  positive  way,  for 
nine-tenths  of  the  bricks  in  situ  are  stamped  with 
Keboehadneszar^s  name.  Scripture,  also,  adds  an 
indireet  but  important  testimony,  in  the  exclama- 
tkn  of  Nebuchadnezzar  recorded  by  Daniel,  **  Is 
Mt  this  great  Babybn  u^ich  J  have  buiUf'  (Dan. 
iv.  80). 

But  Nebuchadnenar  did  not  confine  his  eflforts 
Co  the  omamentatbn  and  improvement  of  his 
espitaL  Throughout  the  empire,  at  Borsippa,  Sip- 
para,  Cuth»,  lihilmad,  Duraba,  Teredon,  and  a 
moltitnde  of  other  places,  he  bhilt  or  rebuilt  cities, 
npaired  temples,  constructed  quays,  reservoirs, 
esiiak,  and  aqueducts,  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and 
magniiScence  surpassing  everything  of  the  kind 
leoorded  in  history,  unless  it  be  the  constructions 
of  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  Egyptian  monarchs. 
^  I  have  ezjunined,"  says  Sir  H.  Kawlinson,  *<  the 
bridu  »»  situ,  belonging  perhaps  to  a  hundred 
difleieut  towns  and  cities  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Baghdad,  and  I  never  found  any  other  legend  than 
that  of  Nebochadneszar,  son  of  NahopoUissar,  king 
of  Babylon  **  ( Comm.  on  the  Inter,  of  A$»yria  and 
BabykmOt  pp.  76,  77).  "•  Nebuchadnezzar,'*  says 
Ab^Jenos,  *^  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  fortified 
Babylon  with  three  lines  of  walls.  Ue  dug  the 
Nahr  Malcha,  or  Royal  River,  which  was  a  branch 
stream  derived  from  the  Euphrates,  and  also  the 
Aeraconitt.  He  likewise  made  the  great  reservoir 
above  the  city  of  Sippara,  which  was  thirty  para- 
ssngs  (90  miles)  in  circumference,  and  twenty 
fiUhoms  (190  feet)  deep.  Here  he  placed  sluices 
or  flood-gates,  which  enabled  him  to  irrigate  the 
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»  *  Piof.  Bawlinaon  dteeribes  more  frilly  this  singu- 
lar snady  in  a  later  work,  the  third  voIoom  of 

'    t  ofUuAneUnt  Eastern  WorM,  p.  608  (Lood. 


low  country.  He  also  built  a  quay  along  the  diore 
of  the  Red  Sea  (Persian  Gulf),  and  founded  the 
city  of  Toredon  on  the  borders  of  Arabia."  It  ii 
reasonably  concluded  from  these  statements,  that 
an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  was  devised  by 
this  monarch,  to  whom  the  Babylonians  were  prol>* 
ably  indebted  for  the  greater  portion  of  that  vast 
net-work  of  canals  which  covereid  the  whole  alluvial 
tract  between  the  two  rivers,  and  extended  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  extreme  v^rge 
of  the  stony  desert.  On  that  side  tlie  principal 
work  was  a  canal  of  the  laigest  dimensbns,  still  to 
be  traced,  which  left  the  Euphrates  at  //»/,  and 
skirting  the  desert  ran  southeast  a  distance  of 
abo\'e  400  miles  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  it 
emptied  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Grant. 

The  wealth,  greatness,  and  general  prosperity  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  are  strikingly  pkced  before  us  in 
the  book  of  Daniel.  "  Tlie  (iod  of  hea\-en  '*  gave 
him,  not  a  kingdom  only,  but  "  power,  strength, 
and  glory  "  (Dan.  ii.  37).  His  wealth  is  evidenced 
by  the  image  of  gold,  60  cubits  in  height,  which  he 
set  up  in  the  pUin  of  Dura  (ib.  iii.  1).  The  gran- 
deur and  carefril  organization  of  his  kingdom  ap- 
pears from  the  kmg  list  of  his  officers,  **  princes, 
governors,  captains,  judges,  treasurers,  councillors, 
sheriffli,  and  rulers  of  provinces,"  of  whom  we  have 
repeated  mention  (f6.  w.  2,  3,  and  87).  We  see 
the  existence  of  a  species  of  hierarchy  in  the  '*  magi- 
cians, astrologers,  sorcerers,*'  over  whom  Daniel 
was  set  {ib.  ii.  48).  The  **  tree,  whose  height  was 
great,  which  grew  and  was  strong,  and  the  height 
thereof  reached  unto  the  heavens,  and  the  sight 
thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the  earth;  the  leaves 
whereof  were  fair,  and  the  fruit  much,  and  in  which 
was  food  for  all;  under  which  the  beasts  of  the 
field  had  shadow,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven  dwelt  in 
the  branches  thereof,  and  all  flesh  was  fed  of  it " 
{ib.  iv.  10-12),  is  the  fitting  type  of  a  kingdom  at 
once  so  flourishing  and  so  extensive. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  (De  Wette,  Th. 
Parker,  etc.),  that  the  book  of  Daniel  represents  the 
satrapial  system  of  government  {8ntrnpen-Einnch» 
tung)  as  established  throughout  the  whole  empire; 
but  this  conclusion  is  not  justified  by  a  close  exam- 
ination oi  that  document.  Nebuchadnezzar,  like 
his  Assyrian  predecessors  (Is.  z.  8),  is  represented 
as  a  »*  king  of  kings  "  (Dan.  ii.  37);  and  the  offi- 
cers enumerated  in  ch.  ii.  are  probably  the  author- 
ities of  Babylonia  proper,  rather  thsin  the  gover- 
nors of  remoter  regions,  who  could  not  be  all  spared 
at  once  from  theur  employments.  The  instance  of 
Gedaliah  (Jer.  xL  5;  2  K.  xxv.  22)  is  not  that  of  a 
satrap.  He  was  a  Jew;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  stood  really  in  any  diffeieiit  rektion  to 
the  Babylonians  from  iSedekiah  or  Jehoiachin ;  al- 
though as  he  was  not  of  the  seed  of  David,  the 
Jews  considered  him  to  be  *«  governor  "  rather  than 
king. 

Towards  the  dose  of  his  reign  the  glory  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar suffisred  a  temporary  eclipse.  As  a 
punishment  for  his  pride  and  vanity,  that  strange 
form  of  madness  was  sent  upon  him  which  the 
Greeks  called  Lycanthropy  {KvKOMBptaicia) ;  wherein 
the  sufierer  imagines  himself  a  beast,  and  quitting 
the  haunts  of  men,  insists  on  leading  the  life  of  a 
boost  (Dan.  iv.  33).o    Berosus,  with  the  pardon- 


1885).  "  This  malady,  wlUoh  Is  not  unknown  to  the 
physfcdans,  has  been  termed  *  Lyoanthropv.*  It  con- 
slsts  in  the  ballsf  that  ouo  Is  not  a  man  but  a  beao^ 
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able  tenderness  of  a  native,  anxious  for  the  good  fame 
of  bis  country *s  greatest  king,  suppressed  this  fact; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  wheUier  Herodotus  in  his 
Babylonian  travels,  which  fell  only  about  a  century 
after  the  time,  obtained  any  knowledge  of  it  Heb- 
uchadnezzar  himaelf^  however,  in  his  great  inscrip- 
tion appears  to  allude  to  it,  idthough  iu  a  studied 
ambiguity  of  phrase  which  renders  Uie  passage  very 
difficult  of  translation.  After  describing  the  con- 
struction of  the  most  important  of  his  great  works, 
be  appears  to  say — »'  For  four  years  (V)  .  .  .  the 
seat  oif  my  kingdom  ...  did  not  nyoice  my  heart. 
In  all  my  dominions  I  did  not  build  a  high  place  of 
power,  the  precious  treasures  of  my  kingdom  I  did 
not  lay  up.  In  Babylon,  buildings  for  myself  and 
for  the  honor  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  out. 
In  the  worship  of  Merodach,  my  brd,  the  joy  of 
my  heart,' in  Babylon  the  dty  of  his  soTcreignty, 
and  the  seat  of  my  empire,  I  did  not  sing  his 
praises,  I  did  not  furnish  his  altars  with  victims, 
nor  did  I  clear  out  the  canals  *'  (Rawlinson's  Herod. 
ii.  586).  Other  negative  clauses  follow.  It  is 
plain  that  we  hare  here  narrated  a  suspensiou  — 
apparently  for  four  years —  of  all  those  works  and 
occupations  on  which  the  king  especially  prided 
himself —  his  temples,  palaces,  worship,  ofi^rings, 
and  works  of  irrigation ;  and  though  the  cause  of 
the  suspension  is  not  stated,  we  can  scarcely  imag- 
ine anything  that  would  account  for  it  but  aome 
•ueh  extraordinaiy  malady  as  that  recorded  in 
Daniel. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Herodotus 
dseribes  to  a  queen,  Nitocris,  several  of  the  impor- 
tant works,  which  other  writers  (Berosus,  Aby- 
denus)  assign  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  coi\jecture 
naturally  arises  that  Nitocris  was  Nebuehaduex- 
sar's  queen,  and  that,  as  she  carried  on  his  con- 
structions during  his  incapadty,  they  were  by  aome 
considered  to  be  hers.  It  is  no  disproof  of  this  to 
urge  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  wife  was  a  Median 
princess,  not  an  Egyptian  (as  Nitocris  must  have 
been  &t>m  her  name),  and  that  she  was  called,  not 
Nitocris,  but  Amyitis  or  Amyhia;  for  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  married  Amyitis  in  b.  c.  626,  and 
who  lived  after  this  marriage  more  than  sixty  years, 
may  easily  have  married  again  after  the  decease  of 
his  first  wife,  and  his  second  queen  may  have  been 
an  Egyptian.  His  ktter  relations  with  Egypt 
appear  to  have  been  friendly;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  name  Nitocris,  which  belonged  to  very 
primitive  Egyptian  history,  had  in  fiu:t  been  resus- 
citated about  this  time,  and  is  (bund  in  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  to  have  been  borne  by  a  princess 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Psammetiks. 

After  an  interval  of  four,  or  perhaps «  seven 
years  (Dan.  iv.  16),  Nebuchadnezzar's  malady  left 
him.  As  we  are  told  in  Scripture  that  ^  hb  reason 
returned,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  his  hon- 
or and  brightness  returned ;  "  and  he  ^^  was  estab- 


in  tfae  disuse  of  language,  the  rcijectioo  of  all  ordlnaiy 
human  food,  and  sometimes  in  the  loss  of  the  erect 
posture  and  a  preference  Ibr  walking  on  all  fburs. 
Within  a  year  of  the  time  tliat  he  received  the  warn- 
ing (Dan.  iv.  29),  Nebuchadnezzar  was  smitten.  The 
great  king  became  a  wretched  maniac.  Allowed  to 
indulge  his  distempered  foncy,  he  eschewed  human 
habitations,  lived  In  the  open  air  night  and  day,  fed 
on  hertts,  dinofed  ^^thing,  and  became  covered  with 
a  rough  coat  of  hair  (ver.  83).  'A\f  sal^eeis  gen- 
»rally,  it  Is  probable,  were  not  allowed  to  know  oi  ut« 
senditloD,  thou^  tbaj  could  not  but  be  aware  that 
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lished  in  his  kingdom,  and  exodlent  nu^mtj  WW 
added  to  him^'  (Dan.  iv.  36),  so  we  find  in  Urn 
Standard  Inscription  that  he  resumed  his  great 
works  after  a  period  of  suspension,  and  added  fresb 
**  wonders  *'  in  his  old  age  to  the  marveknis  ood- 
structions  of  his  manhood.  He  died  in  the  yeaf 
B.  c.  661,  at  an  advanced  age  (83  or  84),  having 
reigned  43  yean.  A  son,  Eviu-Mkbodacii,  suc- 
ceeded him. 

The  character  of  Nebuehadnezzar  most  be  gath- 
ered principally  from  Scripture.  There  is  a  coo- 
ventional  formality  in  the  cuneiform  inscripUoot, 
which  deprives  them  of  almost  aU  value  for  the  il- 
lustration of  individual  mind  and  temper.  Osten- 
tation and  i*ainglory  are  charscteristics  of  the 
entire  series,  each  king  seeking  to  magnify  above 
all  others  his  own  exploits.  We  can  only  observe 
as  peculiar  to  Nebuchadnezzar  a  disposition  to  rest 
bis  fome  on  his  great  works  rather  than  on  his  mil- 
itary achie\'ement8,  and  a  strong  religious  spirit, 
manifiesting  itself  especially  in  a  devotion,  which  is 
ahuost  exdnsive,  to  one  particular  god.  Though 
bis  own  tutelary  deity  and  that  of  his  &ther  was 
Nebo  (Mercury),  yet  his  worship,  his  ascriptknis  U 
praise,  bis  thanksgivings,  have  in  almost  every  case 
for  their  object  the  god  Merodadi.  Under  his  pro- 
tection he  placed  his  son,  Evil-Merodaeh.  Merodaeh 
is  ^  his  k>rd,*'  **hi8  great  k>rd,''  *'tbe  joy  of  his 
heart,"  ^»  the  great  lord  who  has  appointed  him  to 
the  empire  of  the  world,  and  has  confided  to  his  care 
the  far-spread  people  of  the  earth,"  "■  the  great  lord 
who  has  established  him  in  strength,*'  etc.  One 
of  the  fint  of  his  own  titles  is,  ^»  be  who  pays  hom- 
age to  Merodach.**  Even  when  restoring  the  icm- 
I^  of  other  deities,  he  ascribes  the  work  to  the 
suggestions  of  Merodach,  and  phuxs  it  under  his 
protection.  We  may  hence  explain  the  appcnrsjiee 
of  a  sort  of  monotheism  (Dan.  i.  2;  iv.  24,  32,  34, 
37),  mixed  with  polytheism  (i6.  ii.  47;  iii.  12,  18, 
29;  iv.  9),  in  the  Scriptural  notices  of  him.  While 
admitting  a  qualified  divinity  in  Nebo,  Nana,  and 
other  deities  of  his  country,  Nebuchadnezsar  main- 
tained the  real  numai'ckf  of  Bel-Merodaeh.  Hb 
was  to  him  **  the  supreme  chief  of  the  gods,"  "  the 
most  ancient,*'  **  the  king  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.**  ^  It  was  hi$  image,  or  symbol,  undoubt- 
edly, which  was  "  set  up  *'  to  be  worshipped  in  the 
*'  pbuu  of  Dura  '*  (i6.  iii.  1),  and  hi*  **  house  **  in 
which  the  sacred  vessels  trom  the  Temple  were 
treasured  (»6.  i.  2).  Nebuchadnezzar  seems  at 
some  times  to  have  identified  this,  his  supreme  god, 
with  the  God  of  the  Jews  {ib.  ch.  iv.);  at  oCl^m, 
to  have  regarded  the  Jewish  God  as  one  of  the  fecal 
and  inferior  deities  (ch.  ilL)  over  whom  Merodseh 
ruled. 

The  genius  and  grandeur  which  charaeterised 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  which  have  handed  down  his 
name  among  the  few  ancient  personages  known  gen- 
erally throughout  the  East,  are  very  apparent  in 


he  was  suffering  from  some  twrible  malady.  The 
queen  most  likely  held  the  reins  of  power,  and  ear* 
ried  on  the  government  in  his  name. 

We  most  not  suppose  that  the  afflicted  mooareh 
was  allowed  to  range  freely  through  the  eountxy.  He 
was  no  doubt  strictly  ciyiflned  to  the  private  gardens 
attached  to  the  palace.**  H. 

o  Daniel's  expreeskm  is  "  seven  thnta.^  We  eannol 
be  sure  that  by  a  **  time  "  Is  meant  a  year. 

6  These  ezpressioos  are  all  applied  to  Mnodaeh  I9 
NebiWiadnessar  In  his  Insoriptkins. 
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Seijptore,  and  indeed  in  all  the  aoooanta  of  bis 
ragn  aiid  actions.  Without  perhaps  anj  strong 
military  tarn,  be  must  have  possessed  a  fiur  amount 
of  such  taleut  to  hare  held  his  own  in  the  east 
against  the  ambitious  Medes,  and  in  the  west 
sgainst  the  Egyptians.  Necho  and  Apries  were 
both  princes  of  good  warlike  capacity,  whom  it  is 
some  credit  to  have  defeated.  Tlie  prolonged  siege 
of  Tyre  is  a  proof  of  the  determination  with  which 
be  prosecuted  his  military  enterprises.  But  his 
grestneis  lay  especially  in  the  arts  of  peace.  Ue 
aw  in  the  natural  fertility  of  Babylonia,  and  its 
ample  wealth  of  waters,  the  foundation  of  national 
praq>erityf  and  so  of  power.  Hence  his  vast  canals 
and  elabwate  sj-stem  of  irrigatioui  which  made  the 
wbole  country  a  garden;  and  must  have  been  a 
main  eaoae  of  the  full  treasury,  from  which  alone 
bis  palaces  and  temples  can  have  received  their 
magnificence.  The  forced  labor  of  captives  may 
have  raised  the  fabrics;  but  the  statues,  the  enam- 
eled bricks,  the  fine  woodwork,  the  gold  and  silver 
plating,  the  hangings  and  curtains,  had  to  be 
bon^t;  and  the  enormous  expenditure  of  this 
monarch,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  exhausted 
the  country,  and  which  cannot  have  been  very 
hrgdy  supported  by  tribute,  must  have  been  really 
supplied  in  the  main  fi:x>m  that  agricultural  wealth 
which  he  took  so  much  pains  to  develop.  We 
oay  gather  fimn  the  productiveness  of  Babybnia 
ODder  the  Persians  (Herod,  i.  193,  193,  iii.  92), 
after  a  conquest  and  two  (three  ?)  revolts,  some 
idea  of  its  flourishing  condition  in  the  period  of 
bdepeodence,  for  which  (aocokling  to  the  ooiiaen- 
tisnt  testimony  of  the  monuments  and  the  best 
authors)  it  was  indebted  to  this  king. 

The  moral  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  not 
neb  as  entitles  him  to  our  approval.  Besides  the 
overweening  pride  which  brought  upon  him  so 
terrible  a  ehaatisement,  we  note  a  riolence  and  fury 
(Dan.  ii.  12,  ilL  19)  common  enough  among  orien> 
tal  DXNiarebs  of  the  weaker  kind,  but  from  which 
the  greatest  of  them  have  usually  been  iiee;  while 
st  the  same  time  we  observe  a  cold  and  relentless 
eraelty  which  is  particulariy  revolting.  The  blind- 
bg  of  Zedekiah  may  perhaps  be  justified  as  an 
ordinary  eastern  practice,  though  it  is  the  earliest 
case  of  the  kind  on  record;  but  the  refinement  of 
cruelty  by  which  he  was  made  to  witness  his  sons* 
eieciitioa  before  his  eyes  were  put  out  (3  K.  xxv. 
7)  is  worthier  of  a  Dienysius  or  a  E)omitian  than 
sf  a  really  great  king.  Again,  the  detention  of  Je- 
boiachin  in  prison  for  36  yean  for  an  offense  com- 
Bitted  at  the  age  of  eighteen  (2  K.  zxiv.  8),  is  a 
leferitysurpafBsing  oriental  harshness.  Against  these 
grave  fisults  we  have  nothing  to  set,  unless  it  be  a 
ioeble  trait  of  magnanimity  in  the  pardon  accorded 
to  Shadrach,  H»hach,  and  Abed-nego,  when  he 
fimnd  that  he  was  without  power  to  punish  them 
(Dan.  iiL  26). 

It  baa  been  thought  remarkable  that  to  a  man 
of  this  character,  God  should  have  vouchsafed  a 
levelatioo  of  the  future  by  means  of  visions  (Dan. 
iL  29,  iv.  2).  But  the  circumstance,  however  it 
may  disturb  our  preconoei\'ed  notions,  is  not  really 
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at  variance  with  the  general  laws  of  (jod's  provi- 
denoe  as  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture.  As  with  hii 
natural,  so  with  his  supernatural  gifts,  they  are  noi 
confined  to  the  worthy.  Even  under  Christianity^ 
miraculous  powers  were  sometimes  possessed  b} 
those  who  made  an  ill  use  of  them  (1  Cor.  xiv.  2- 
33).  And  God,  it  is  plain,  did  not  leave  the  old 
heathen  world  without  some  supernatural  aid,  but 
made  his  presence  felt  from  time  to  time  in  visions, 
through  prophets,  or  even  by  a  voice  from  Heaven. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  histories  of 
Pharaoh  ((Sen.  xU.  1-7,  and  28),  Abimelech  (ib, 
XX.  3),  Job  (Job  iv.  13,  xxxviii.  1,  xl.  6;  comp. 
Dan.  iv.  81),  and  Balaam  (Num.  xxii.-xxiv.),  in 
order  to  establish  the  parity  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
visions  with  other  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible.  He 
was  warned,  and  the  nations  over  which  he  ruled 
were  warned  through  him,  God  leaving  not  Him- 
self '*  without  witness  **  even  in  those  dark  times. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  notice  that  a  heathen  writei 
(Abydenus),  who  generally  draws  his  hispirutions 
finom  Berosus,  ascribes  to  Nebuchadnezzar  a  mirac- 
ulous spepch  just  before  his  death,  announcing  to 
the  Babylonians  the  speedy  coming  of  ^*  a  Persian 
mule,"  who  with  the  help  of  the  Medes  would  en- 
sUve  BabyUm  (Abyd.  ap.  Euseb.  Prmp.  Ev.  ix.  41). 

G.  R. 

NBBUSHAS'BAN  C']:^TP'a?i».«.  Nebu- 
shazban:  LXX-  omits:  Nabusetban)]  one  of  the 
ofllcers  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem.  He  was  Kfib-saris,  i.  e.  chief 
of  the  eunuchs  (Jer.  xxxix.  13),  as  Nebuzaradan 
was  Rab-tabbachim  (chief  of  the  body-guard),  and 
Nergal-sharezer,  Kab-Mag  (chief  of  the  magicians), 
the  three  being  the  most  important  o£S<^  then 
present,  probably  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
Babylonian  oourt.^  Nebu-shasban*s  ofiSce  and  title 
were  the  same  as  those  of  Ashpenax  (Dan.  i.  3), 
whom  be  probobly  succeeded.  In  the  list  given 
(ver.  3)  of  those  who  took  possession  of  the  city  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  of  the  11th  Tammuz,  Nebu- 
shasban  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  but  merely  by 
his  title  Rab-saris.  His  name,  like  that  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Nebu-zaradan,  is  a  compound  of 
Nebo,  the  Babylonian  deity,  with  some  word  which 
though  not  quite  ascertained,  probably  signified 
adherence  or  attachment  (see  Gesen.  Thes.  840  6; 
Furet,  Handwb,  it  7  b),  G. 

NEBUZAR'ADAN  07bp.pQ5  [aee  b^ 
low] :  HafioviapBdv  or  NajSouCopSa^  >  Joseph. 
Na3oi;Cap3<£yi?r :  Ntbtaardan\  the  Rab-tabb»' 
cbim,  t.  c  chief  of  the  slaughterers  (A.  Y.  "■  captain 
of  the  guard ''),  a  high  officer  in  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  apparently  (like  the  Tartan  in  the 
Assyrian  army)  the  next  to  the  person  of  the 
monarch.  He  appears  not  to  have  been  present 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem;  probably  he  was 
occupied  at  the  more  important  operations  at  Tyre, 
but  as  soon  as  the  city  was  actually  in  the  hands 
of  the  Babylonians  he  arrived,  and  from  that 
moment  everything  was  completely  directed  by 
him.     It  was  he  who  decided,  even  to, the  minutest 


a  In  the  usual  oopfes  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  this  final 
D  li  written  small,  and  noted' in  the  Masora  accord- 

ta^.    la  seven!  of  KennicoU's  BISS.  s  (t)  U  found 

tostaad  of  n  ()),  making  Che  name  Nebushasbaa,  with 
psffhays  an  intrntknal  jdaj  of  sound,  box  nwanlnj 


b  So  at  the  Assyrian  Invasion  la  t  le  time  of  Uea»- 
kiah  Tartan,  Rab-saris,  and  Bab-aUakeh,  as  the  three 
highest  dignit&ries,  addressed  the  Jewfi  flrom  the  head 
of  their  army  (2  K.  xvlU.  17).  Possibly  these  thres 
officers  in  the  Assyrian  court  answered  to  the  thrse 
named  above  in  the  Babylonian. 
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details  of  fire-pftns  and  bowls  (2  K.  xzv.  15),  what 
should  be  carried  off  and  what  burnt,  which  per- 
sons should  be  taken  away  to  Babylon  and  which 
left  behind  in  the  country.  One  act  only  is  re- 
ferred directly  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  appointment 
of  the  governor  or  superintendent  of  the  conquered 
district.  All  this  Nebuzaradan  seems  to  have  car- 
ried out  with  wisdom  and  moderation.  His  con- 
duct to  Jeremiah,  to  whom  his  attention  had  been 
directed  by  his  master  (Jer.  zxxix.  11),  is  marked 
by  even  higher  qualities  than  these,  and  the  prophet 
has  preserved  (xl.  2-5)  a  speech  of  Nebuzaradan*s 
to  him  on  liberating  him  from  his  chains  at 
Eamah,  which  contains  expressions  truly  remark- 
able in  a  heathen.  He  seems  to  have  left  Judna 
for  this  time  when  he  took  down  the  chief  people 
of  Jerusalem  to  his  master  at  Riblah  (2  K.  xxv. 
18-20).  In  four  years  he  again  appeared  (Jer. 
iii.  30).  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  twenty-third  year 
made  a  descent  on  the  r^ons  east  of  Jordan, 
including  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  (Joseph. 
AnL  X.  9,  §  7),  who  escaped  when  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed.  [Moab,  p.  1986  b.]  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Egypt  (Joseph.  ibkL)^  and,  either  on 
the  way  thither  or  on  the  return,  Nebuzaradan 
again  passed  through  the  country  and  carried  off 
seven  hundred  and  forty-five  more  captives  (Jer. 
lu.  30). 

The  name,  like  Nebu-chadnezzar  and  Nebu- 
shasban,  contains  that  of  Nebo  the  Babylonian 
ddty.  The  other  portion  of  the  word  is  less  cer- 
tain,    (jeseoius  ( 77/es.  p.  839  b)  translates  it  by 

"Mercurii  dux  dominus/*    taking  the  "^t  as  = 

"ly,  "  prince,"  and  HS  m  =  V^'^y  "  lord 
Fiirst,  on  the  other  hnnd  {ffandwb.  ii.  6),  treats  it 
as  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  Hebrew  rab- 
tabbachim^  which  usually  follows  it,  and  sometimes 
occurs  by  itself  (2  K.  xxv.  18;  Jer.  xl.  2,  5).  To 
obtain  this  meaning  he  compares  the  last  member 
of  the  name  to  the  Sanskr.  ddna^  from  //d,  "  to  cut 
off."  (jcsenius  also  takes  zaradan  as  identical 
with  the  first  element  in  the  name  of  Sardanap- 
alus.  But  this  latter  name  b  now  exf^ned  by 
Sur  H.  Rawlinson  as  Assur-dan-i-pal  (Kawlinson*s 
HtTod.  I  460).  G. 

NE'CHO  (SD?:  N«xa<6:  [N€chao\\  2  Chv. 
XXXV.  20,  22;  xxxvi.  4.     [Pharaoh-Necho.] 

NECCKDAN  (Ne/c««<iy:  JSTecAodafctis)  =  Ne- 
KODA  (1  Esdr.  V.  37;  oomp.  Ezr.  ii.  60). 

•  NEOROMANGEB  (Dcut  xvUL  11).  See 
Magic. 

NEDABFAH  (n;573  :  No^o^fof  ;  [Vat. 
AcveOci:]  Nadabia),  Apparently  one  of  the  sons 
of  Jeooniah,  or  Jehoiachui,  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  18).  Lord  A.  Hervey,  however,  contends  that 
this  list  contains  the  order  of  successsion  and  not  of 
lineal  descent,  and  that  Nedabiah  and  his  brothers 
were  sons  of  Neri. 

•  NEEDLEWORK.    See  Drkbs,  2. 
NEEMI'AS  (N«e/ifoj;  [in  Ecclus.,  Vat,  Ne- 

fiovffiy.  Sin.  Htfiowrt;  in  2  Mace.  i.  18,  21,  23, 
36,  ii.  13,  Alex.  N*€u«iaj:]  i^eAwnta*)  =  Nehb- 
MiAK  the  son  of  Hachaliah  (Ecclus.  xUx.  13;  2 
Mace.  i.  18,  20,  21,  23,  31,  36,  il.  13). 

NEGINAH  (nV??),  properly  Negituitk,  as 
the  text  now  stands^  occurs  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixi., 
**to  the  chief  musician  upon  Neginath."  If  the 
present  reading  be  correct,  the  form  of  the  word 


NBHELAMITB 

may  be  compared  with  that  of  Mahalath  (Pft.  liK.) 
But  the  LXX.  {iw  O/imois),  and  Vulg.  (m  hywmu\ 
evidently  read  ^^Neginoth"  in  the  plural,  which 
occurs  in  the  titles  of  five  Psalms,  and  is  perhaps 
the  true  reading.  Whether  the  word  be  singnlai 
or  plural,  it  is  the  general  term  by  which  aO 
stringed  instruments  are  described.  In  the  singn- 
h&r  it  has  the  derived  sense  of  "  a  song  sung  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  stringed  instrument,"  and 
generally  of  a  taunting  character  (Job  xxx.  9;  Pis. 
Ixix.  12;  Lam.  ilL  14).     [Negikoth.] 

W.  A.  W. 

NEG1NOTH  (ni3'»;5).  This  wonl  is  found 
in  the  titles  of  Ps.  iv.,  vi.,  liV.,  It.,  Ixvii.,  Ixxvi.,  and 
the  margin  of  Hab.  iii.  10,  and  there  seous  but 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  general  term  denoting  all 
stringed  instruments  whatsoeter,  whether  played 
with  the  hand,  like  the  harp  and  guitar,  or  with  a 
plectrum.o  It  thus  includes  all  those  iustraments 
which  in  the  A.  Y.  are  denoted  by  the  special  terms 
"  harp,"  »*  psaltery  "  or  "  viol,"  **  sackbut,"  as  weB 
as  by  the  general  descriptions  "stringed  instru- 
ments "  (Ps.  cL  4),  *''  instruments  of  music  "  (1 
Sam.  xviii.  6),  or,  as  the  margin  gives  it,  **  three- 
stringed  instruments,"  and  the  ^  instrument  of  ten 
strings'*  (Ps.  xxxiii.  2,  xdi.  3,  cxliv.  9).  "The 
chief  musician  on  Neginoth  "  was  therefore  the 
conductor  of  that  portion  of  the  Terople-cbotr  who 
played  upon  the  stringed  instruments,  and  whe 

are  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  25  (0**^p,  ndghAm), 

The  root  (]33  =  Kpovtiv)  from  which  the  word  is 
derived  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  16,  17,  18,  23,  xriiL 
10,  xix.  9 ;  Is.  xxxriii.  20,  and  a  comparison  of 
these  passages  confirms  what  has  been  said  with 
regard  to  its  meaning.  'Yhe  author  of  the  SkilU 
Haffffibboriin^  quoted  by  Kircher  {Muaurgia^  \,  4, 
p.  48),  describes  the  Neginoth  as  instruments  of 
wood,  k>ng  and  round,  pierced  with  several  aper- 
tures, and  havuig  three  strings  of  gut  stretched 
across  them,  which  were  played  with  a  bow  of 
horsehair.  It  is  extremely  doubti^il,  however, 
whether  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  any- 
thing so  ck)sdy  resembling  the  modem  violin. 

W.  A.  W. 

NEHEL'AMITE,  THE  O^^Cgn :  4 
AlKufjUrns  [Vat.  -«i;  Alex.  FA.  EXofurify:]  Ne- 
heUimitet).  The  designation  of  a  man  named 
Shemaiah,  a  false  prophet,  who  went  with  the  Cap- 
tivity to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  24,  31,  32).  The 
name  is  no  doubt  formed  from  that  either  of  Sbe- 
maiah's  native  place,  or  the  progenitor  of  his 
family;  which  of  the  two  is  uncertain.  No  place 
called  Nehelam  is  roenUoned  in  the  Bible,  or  known 
to  have  existed  in  Palestine,^  nor  does  it  occur  in 
any  of  the  genealogical  lists  of  fiuniiies.  It  re- 
sembles the  name  which  the  LXX.  have  attached 
to  Ah\jah  the  Prophet,  namely  the  Knlamite  — 
6  'EvAc^Aci;  but  by  what  authority  they  substitute 
that  name  for  "  the  Shik>nite  "  of  the  Hebrew  text 
is  doubtful.  The  word  "  Nehelamite  "  also  prob- 
ably contains  a  play  on  the  "dreams"  {halam) 
and  "dreamers,"  whom  Jeremiah  is  never  wearied 
of  denouncing  (see  cc  xxiii.,  xxvii.,  xxix.).     This 


•  Hence  Symmaohus  renden  <iA  ^aXTiifiUov. 

b  The  TSTipun  gives  ths  name  as  Atom,  D^H. 
A  pbos  of  this  name  lay  sooMwikers  bMwBsa  lbs  Jor- 
dan and  the  Euphrates.     Pee  voL  U.  p.  1065 1 
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b  hinted  in  the  maigin  of  the  A.  Y.  —  from  what 
loiiroe  th^  writer  has  not  been  able  to  discover. 

G. 

NBHBBU- AH  vn;»pnp  Icontoted  hy  Jtho- 
wk:  N««aJo,]  Nffitfoj:'  [ffthemiai]).  .1.  Son 
of  Uaehaliah,  and  apparently  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
linoe  hit  fiUhers  were  buried  at  Jerusalem,  and 
Huiani  his  kinsman  seems  to  have  been  of  that 
tribe  (Neh.  i.  2,  ii.  3,  rii.  2).  He  is  called  indeed 
^Nehemiah  the  Priest'*  (Neh.  sacerdos)  in  the 
Yolgate  of  2  Mace.  i.  21;  but  the  Greek  has  it, 
that  ^Nehemiah  ordered  tht  pritstt  {Upth)  to 
poor  the  water,"  etc.  Nor  does  the  expression  in 
fer.  18,  that  Nehftmiah  **oflb^  sacrifice,"  imply 
any  more  than  that  he  provided  the  sacrifices. 
Others  again  have  mferred  that  he  was  a  priest 
from  Neh.  x.  1-8;  but  the  words  ^' these  were  the 
priests"  naturally  apply  to  tlie  names  which  follow 
Nehemiah's,  who  signed  first  as  the  head  of  the 
idiole  naUon.  The  opinion  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  house  of  David  is  more  feasible,  though 
it  eannot  be  proved.  The  name  of  Hanani  his 
kmsman,  as  wdl  as  hit  own  name,  are  found  slightly 
varied  in  the  house  of  David,  in  the  case  of  Ha- 
naniah  the  son  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19),  and 
Naam  (Lake  iii.  25).a  If  be  were  of  the  house 
of  David,  there  would  be  peculiar  point  in  his 
aOuiion  to  his  **  &thert'  sepulchres  "  at  Jerusalem. 
MaUas  of  Antioch  ( Chrotwgr.  vL  160),  as  cited 
by  Grimm,  on  2  Mace.  i.  21,  singukrly  combines 
the  two  views,  and  calls  him  "  Nehemiah  the  priest, 
of  the  seed  of  David." 

All  that  we  know  certainly  concerning  this  emi- 
nent man  is  contained  in  the  book  which  bears  his 
name.  Ilis  autobiography  first  finds  him  at  Shu- 
Aan,  the  winter  ^  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
in  high  ofiBce  as  the  cupbearer  of  king  Artaxo^es 
Loogimanos.  In  the  20th  year  of  the  king's  reign, 
i.  e.  B.  a  445,  certain  Jews,  one  of  whom  was  a 
near  kinsman  of  Nehemiah*s,  arrived  from  Judsa, 
sod  gave  Nehemiah  a  deplorable  account  of  the 
ilate  of  Jentsalera,  and  of  the  residents  in  Judaea. 
He  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  going  to 
Jerusalem  to  endeavor  to  better  their  state.  After 
three  or  four  months  (from  Chisleu  to  Nisan),  in 
which  he  earnestly  sought  (iod*s  blessing  upon  his 
undertaking  by  frequent  prayer  and  &sting,  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  of  obtaining  the  king's 
consent  to  his  mission.  Having  received  his  ap- 
pointment as  governor  0  of  Judaea,  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  and  letters  from  the  king  to  the  different 
satraps  through  whose  provinces  he  was  to  pass,  as 
well  as  to  Asaph  the  keeper  of  the  king's  forests, 
to  supply  him  with  timber,  he  started  upon  his 
journey:  being  under  promise  to  return  to  Persia 
within  a  given  time.  Josephus  says  that  he  went 
fai  the  first  instance  to  Babylon,  and  gathered  round 
htm  a  band  of  exiled  Jews,  who  returned  with  him. 
This  is  important  as  possibly  indicating  that  the 
book  which  Josephus  followed,  understood  the  Nehe- 
miah menUoned  in  Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7,  to  be 
the  son  of  Hachaliah. 
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Nehemiah's  great  work  was  rebuilding,  for  the 
first  time  since  their  destruction  by  Nebuzaradan, 
ihe  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  restoring  that  city  to 
its  former  state  and  dignity,  as  a  fortified  town 
It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  U. 
the  future  political  and  ecdesustical  probperity  of 
the  Jewish  nation  of  this  great  achievement  of 
their  patriotic  governor.  Hew  low  the  ocmimu* 
nity  of  the  Palestine  Jews  had  fallen,  is  apparent 
from  the  fiut  that  from  tlie  6th  of  Darius  to  the 
7th  of  Artaxerxes,  there  is  no  history  of  them 
whatever;  and  that  even  alter  Ezra's  commissbn, 
and  the  ample  grants  made  by  Artaxerxes  in  his 
7th  year,  and  the  considerable  reinforcements,  both 
in  wealth  and  numbers,  which  Ezra's  government 
brought  to  them,  they  were  in  a  state  of  abject 
**afiliction  and  reproach"  m  the  20th  of  Arta- 
xerxes; their  country  pillac^,  their  citizens  kid- 
napped and  made  shives  of  by  their  heathen  neigh- 
bors, robbery  and  murder  rife  in  their  very  capital, 
Jerusalem  almost  deserted,  and  the  Temple  iiilliug 
again  into  decay.  The  one  step  which  could 
resuscitate  the  nation,  preserve  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions, and  lay  the  foundation  of  future  inde- 
pendence, was  the  restomtion  of  the  city  walls. 
Jerusalem  being  once  again  secure  from  the  attacks 
of  the  marauding  heathen,  civil  government  would 
become  possilile,  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  their 
attachment  to  the.ancient  capital  of  the  monarchy 
would  revive,  the  priests  and  Levites  woukl  be 
encouraged  to  oome  into  residence,  the  tithes  and 
first^ruits  and  other  stores  would  be  safe,  and 
Judah,  if  not  actually  independent,  would  preserve 
the  essentials  of  national  and  religious  life.  To 
this  great  object  therefore  Nehemiah  directed  his 
whole  energies  without  an  hour's  unnecessary 
delay.<<  By  word  and  example  he  induced  the 
wholQ  population,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Tekoite  nobles,  to  commence  building  with  the 
utmost  vigor,  even  the  lukewarm  high-priest  Eli- 
asbib  performing  his  part  In  a  wonderfully  short 
time  the  walls  seemed  to  emerge  from  the  heaps 
of  burnt  rubbish,  and  to  encircle  the  city  as  in  the 
days  of  old.  The  gateways  also  wore  rebuilt,  and 
ready  for  the  doors  to  be  hung  upon  them.  But 
it  soon  became  apparent  how  wisely  Nehemiah  had 
acted  in  hastening  on  the  work.  Gn  his  very  first 
arrival,  as  governor,  SanbalUt  and  Tobiah  had 
given  unequivocal  proof  of  their  mortification  at 
his  appointment;  and,  before  the  work  was  even 
commenced,  had  scornfully  asked  whether  he  in- 
tended to  rebel  against  the  king  of  Persia.  But 
when  the  restoration  was  seen  to  be  rapidly  pro- 
gressing, their  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  I'hey 
not  only  poured  out  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  con- 
tempt upon  all  engaged  in  the  work,  but  actually 
made  a  great  conspiracy  to  fidl  upon  the  builders 
with  an  armed  force  and  put  a  stop  to  the  under- 
taking. The  project  was  defeated  by  the  vigikmce 
and  prudence  of  Nehemiah,  who  armed  all  the 
people  after  their  families,  and  showed  such  a 
strong  front  that  their  enemies  dared  not  attack 
them.     This  armed  attitude  was  continued  from 


a  See  Otmealog.  o/our  Lord  J.  a,  p.  146.     [NxHS- 

MUH,  Son  or  AlBOX.] 

^  Bebataaa  was  the  summer,  Babylon  the  spring, 
and  PemepoUs  the  automn  residenoe  of  the  kings  of 
Vmkk,  (PUklngton).  Susa  was  the  principal  palace 
(Stab.  lib.  XV.  oap.  Iii.  f  8). 

*  JiHiJ,  the  term  applied  to  himself  and  other 
Mtsaps  by' Nehemiah.    The  meaning  and  etymology 


of  2Yr.tAal/ui,  which  is  applied  only  to  Nehemiah,  art 
doubtiuL  It  Is  by  most  modem  scholars  thought 
to  mean  Oovemor  (Gesen.  s.v.)]  but  the  sense  eiqh 
bearfTj  given  by  older  commentatori,  seeou  more  prob< 
able. 

d  The  three  days,  mentioned  Neh.  II.  11,  and  Bv 
vill.  82,  seems  to  pcdnt  to  some  custoouuy  interval 
perhaps  for  pozlfleatlon  after  a  jomrney..  See  In  On 
den's  CMCordatte*  »  Third  Day  '*  and  "  Thi-ee  Sayi.** 
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Uitt  day  forward.  Various  stratafi^ms  were  then 
retorted  to  to  get  Nehemiah  away  from  Jenualeni, 
wd  if  poflsible  to  take  bis  life.  But  that  which 
most  nearly  succeeded  was  the  attempt  to  bring 
him  into  suspicion  with  the  Icing  of  i*ersia,  as  if  be 
intended  to  set  himself  up  for  au  independent  king, 
as  soon  as  the  walls  were  completed.  It  was 
thought  that  the  accusation  of  rebellion  would  also 
frighten  tlie  Jews  themselves,  and  make  them  cease 
from  building.  Accordingly  a  double  line  of  action 
was  taken,  (hi  the  one  hand  Sunliallat  wrote  a 
letter  to  Nehemiah^  in  an  apparently  friendly  tone, 
telling  him,  on  the  authority  of  Geshem,  tiiat  it 
was  reported  among  the  heathen  (i.  e.  the  heathen 
nations  settled  in  Samaria,  and  Galilee  of  the 
nations),  that  he  was  about  to  head  a  rebellion  of 
the  Jews,  and  that  he  had  appointed  prophets  to 
aid  iu  the  design  by  prophesying  of  him,  *Hhou 
art  the  king  of  Judah;  *'  and  that  he  was  building 
the  walls  for  this  purpose.  This  was  sure,  he 
added,  to  come  to  the  ears  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
and  be  invited  Nehemiah  to  confer  with  him  as  to 
what  should  he  done.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
also  bribed  Noadiah  the  prophetess,  and  other 
prophets,  to  induce  Nehemiah  by  representations 
of  bis  being  in  danger,  to  take  refuge  in  the  for- 
tress of  the  Temple,  with  a  view  to  cause  delay, 
and  also  to  give  an  appearance  of  conscious  guilt. 
While  this  portion  of  the  plot  was  conducted  by 
Sanballat  and  Tobiah,  a  yet  more  important  line 
of  action  was  pursued  in  concert  with  them  by  the 
chief  officers  of  the  king  of  Persia  in  Samaria. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Artaxenes  they  repre- 
sented that  the  Jews  had  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, with  the  intent  of  rebelling  against  the 
king's  authority  and  reooveruig  their  dominion  on 
"this  side  the  river.*'  Keferring  to  former  in- 
stances of  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  Jewish  people, 
they  urged  that  if  the  king  wished  to  maintain 
his  power  in  the  province  he  must  immediately  put 
a  stop  to  the  fortification.  This  artful  letter  so  far 
wrought  upon  Artazerxes,  that  he  issued  a  decree 
stopping  the  work  till  further  orders.**  It  is  prob- 
able that  at  the  same  time  he  recalled  Nehemiah, 
or  perhaps  Nehemiah*s  leax-e  of  absence  had  pre- 
viously  expired;  in  either  case  had  the  Urshatha 
been  less  upright  and  less  wise,  and  had  he  ^en 
into  the  trap  laid  for  him,  his  life  might  have 
been  in  great  danger.  The  sequel,  however,*  shows 
that  his  perfect  integrity  was  apparent  to  the  king. 
For  after  a  delay,  ptfhaps  of  several  years,  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  crown 
his  work  by  repairing  the  Temple,  and  dedicating 
the  walls.  What,  however,  we  have  here  to  notice 
is,  that  owing  to  Nehemiah's  wise  haste,  and  his 
recusal  to  pause  for  a  day  in  his  work,  in  spite  of 
threats,  pk>ts,  and  insinuations,  the  designs  of  his 
enemies  were  frustrated.  'Jlie  wall  was  actually 
finished  and  ready  to  receive  the  gates,  before  the 
king's  decree  for  suspending  the  work  arrived.  A 
little  delay,  therefore,  was  all  they  were  able  to 
effect  Nehemiah  does  not  indeed  mention  this 
adverse  decree,  which  may  have  arrived  during  his 
absence,  nor  give  us  any  clew  to  the  time  of  his 
return ;  nor  should  we  have  suspected  his  absence 
at  all  fit)m  Jerusalem,  but  for  the  incidental  allu- 
uon  in  ph.  ii.  6,  xiii.  6,  coupled  with  the  long 
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interval  of  years  between  the  earlier  and  bfar 
chapters  of  the  book.  But  the  intemri  between 
the  dose  of  ch.  vi.  and  the  beginning  of  ch.  vii.  it 
the  only  place  where  we  can  suppose  a  oonaidcnible 
gap  in  time,  either  from  the  appearance  of  the 
text,  or  the  nature  of  the  events  narrated.  It 
seems  to  suit  both  well  to  suppose  that  Nehemiah 
returned  to  Persia,  and  the  woric  stopped  imme- 
diately after  the  events  narrated  in  vi.  16-19,  and 
that  chapter  \ii.  goes  ou  to  relate  the  measures 
adopted  by  him  upon  his  Vetum  with  fresh  powefB. 
These  were,  the  setting  up  the  doors  in  the  Tarious 
gates  of  the  city,  giving  a  special  charge  to  Hanaai 
and  Hananiah,  as  to  the  time  of  openuig  and  shut- 
ting the  gates,  and  above  all  providing  for  the  due 
peopling  of  the  city,  the  numbers  of  which  wen 
miserably  small,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  numer- 
ous decayed  houses  within  the  walls.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  census  of  the  returned  captives,  a  largo 
collection  of  funds  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple, 
the  public  reading  of  the  Law  to  the  people  by  Eum 
(who  now  appears  again  on  the  scene,  perhaps 
having  returned  from  Persia  with  Neheniiah),  a 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabeniada,  such  as  had 
not  leen  held  since  the  days  of  Joshua:  a  no  leas 
solemn  keepmg  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  when 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  enter  into  solemn 
covenant  with  God,  to  walk  in  the  law  of  Mcaea 
and  to  keep  God's  commandmaita. 

It  may  have  been  after  another  considerable  in- 
ten^al  of  time,  and  not  improbably  after  another 
absence  of  the  Tirshatha  from  his  government,  thai 
the  next  event  of  interest  in  Nehemiah's  life  oc- 
curred, namely,  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jeni- 
salem,  including,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  of 
2  Mace.,  supported  by  several  indications  in  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah,  that  of  the  Temple  after  its 
repair  by  means  of  the  ftinds  collected  fttnn  the 
whole  population.  This  dedication  was  conducted 
with  great  solenmity,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
model  of  the  dedication  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  when 
the  Temple  was  purified  and  the  worship  restored 
at  the  death  of  Autiochus  Epiphanes,  as  related 
1  Mace.  iv.  The  author  of  2  Mace,  saya  that  on 
this  occasion  Nehemiah  obtained  the  sacred  firs 
which  had  been  hid  in  a  pit  by  certain  priests  at 
the  time  of  the  Captivity,  and  was  recovered  by 
their  descendants,  who  knew  where  it  was  con- 
cealed. When,  however,  these  priests  went  to  the 
place,  they  found  only  muddy  water.  By  Nehe- 
miah's command  they  drew  this  water,  and  sprinkled 
it  upon  the  wood  of  the  altar  and  upon  the  \ictims, 
and  when  the  sun,  which  had  been  over-clouded, 
presently  shone  out,  a  great  fire  was  immediately 
kindled;  which  consumed  the  sacrifices,  to  the  great 
wonder  of  all  present  The  author  also  inserts  the 
prayer,  a  simple  and  beautiful  one,  said  to  have 
been  uttered  by  the  priests,  and  responded  to  by 
Nehemiah,  during  the  sacrifice;  and  adds,  that  the 
king  of  Persia  inclosed  the  place  where  the  fire  was 
found,  and  that  Nehemiah  gave  it  the  name  of 
Naphthar,  or  cleansing.  [NAPHTifAH.]  He  teDs 
us  ftuther  that  an  account  of  this  dedicati(Mi  was 
contained  in  the  **  writings  and  commentaries  of 
Nehemiah  **  (2  Mace.  ii.  13),  and  that  Nehemiah 
founded  "a  library,  and  gathered  together  the 
acts  of  the  kings,  and  the  prophets,  and  of  David, 


a  The  reader  most  remember  that  this  application 
of  Bfer.  It.  7-28  to  this  time  Is  novel,  and  must  ez«r- 
dse  his  own  Judgment  as  to  Its  admissibility. 

h  Soeh  as  the  collection  of  money  and  priests^  fsr- 


mants  mentioned  In  Neh.  tII.  70 ;  br.  IL  68 ;  the 
allusion  to  the  poUntton  of  the  Ttenple,  xUi.  7-8 
and  the  nature  of  the  ceremonies  described  In  eh.  xil 
28-48. 
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■ad  the  epbtlei  of  the  kings  (of  Persia)  concerning 
the  holj  glU.**  How  much  of  this  has  aiij  bis- 
toricd  foandation  is  di£BeuIt  to  determine.  It 
shoald  be  added,  however,  that  the  sou  of  Sirach,  in 
celebrating  Nebemiah's  good  deeds,  mentions  only 
that  be  **  raised  up  fi>r  us  the  walld  that  were  Men, 
and  set  up  the  gates  and  the  bars,  and  raised  up 
oar  ruins  again/'  Eoclus.  zlix.  13.  Returning  to 
the  sure  ground  of  the  sacred  narrative,  the  other 
prineipal  achievements  of  this  great  and  good  gov- 
■nor  maj  be  thus  signalized.  He  finulj  repressed 
the  exactions  of  the  nobles,  and  the  usury  of  the 
rich,  and  rescued  the  poor  Jews  fix>m  spoliation  and 
slavery.  He  refused  to  receive  his  lawhil  allowance 
as  governor  fh>m  the  people,  in  considerstion  of  their 
poverty,  during  the  whole  twelve  years  that  he  was 
in  office,  but  kept  at  his  own  charge  a  table  for  160 
.  Jews,  at  which  any  who  returned  from  captivity 
were  welcome.  He  made  most  oareAil  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  ministering  priests  and  Le- 
Tttes,  and  for  the  due  and  constant  celebration  of 
Divine  worship.  He  insisted  upon  the  sanctity  of 
the  precincts  of  the  Temple  being  preserved  invi- 
olable, and  peremptorily  <gected  the  powerful  Tobias 
from  one  of  the  chambers  which  Eliashib  had  as- 
signed to  him.  He  then  replaced  the  stores  and 
fisieli  which  had  been  removed  to  make  room  for 
him,  and  appointed  proper  Levitical  officers  to  su- 
perintend and  distribute  them.  With  no  less  firm- 
ness and  impartiality  he  expelled  from  all  sacred 
functions  those  of  the  high  priest's  family  who  had 
eootraoted  heathen  marriages,  and  rebuked  and 
punished  those  of  the  common  people  who  had 
likawise  intermarried  with  foreigners;  and  lastly, 
he  provided  for  keeping  holy  the  &ibbath  day, 
whieh  was  thamefully  profaned  by  many,  both 
Jews  and  foreign  merchants,  and  by  bis  resolute 
eooduet  succeeded  in  repressing  the  lawless  traffic 
on  the  day  of  rest. 

Beyond  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerzes,  to  which 
N<hffliiah*8  own  narrative  leads  us,  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  him  whatever.  Neither  had  Josephus. 
For  irtien  he  tells  us  that  **  when  Nehemiah  had 
done  many  other  excellent  things  ...  he  came  to 
a  great  age  and  then  died,*'  he  sufficiently  indicates 
that  be  knew  nothing  more  about  him.  The  most 
probable  inference  fh>m  the  close  of  his  own  me- 
moir, and  in  the  absence  of  any  further  tradition 
coDoeming  him  is,  that  he  returned  to  Persia  and 
died  there.  On  reviewing  the  character  of  Nehe- 
miah, we  seem  unable  to  find  a  single  fittult  to  coun- 
terbalance his  many  and  great  virtues.  For  pure 
ind  disinterested  patriotism  he  stands  unrivaled. 
ITm  man  whom  the  account  of  the  misery  and  ruin 
of  his  native  country,  and  the  perils  with  which  his 
eoontrymen  were  beset,  prompted  to  leave  his  splen  • 
did  banishment,  and  a  post  of  wealth,  power,  and 
inllnence,  in  the  first  court  in  the  world,  that  he 
might  share  and  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  his  native 
land,  moat  have  been  preeminently  a  patriot.  Every 
act  of  his  during  his  government  beqieaks  one  who 
had  no  aelfishnm  in  his  nature.  All  he  did  was 
oobfe,  generous,  high-minded,  courageous,  and  to 
the  highest  degree  upright.  But  to  stem  integ- 
fi^  he  united  great  humility  and  kindness,  and  a 
prbody  hospitality.  Ai  a  statesman  he  combined 
(bcethonght,  prudence,  and  sagacity  in  counsel,  with 
vigor,  promptitude,  and  decision  in  action.  In  deal- 
li^  with  the  enemies  of  his  country  he  was  wary, 
pSBStnting,  and  bdd.  In  duveting  the  Internal 
mniemy  oif  the  state,  he  took  a  oomprehensive 
fbv  of  the  real  welfare  of  the  people,  and  adopted 
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the  measures  best  calculated  to  promote  It.  Ic 
dealing  whether  with  friend  or  foe,  he  was  utterly 
free  from  favor  or  fear,  conspicuous  for  the  slm 
plicity  with  wiiich  he  aimed  only  at  doing  what 
was  right,  without  respect  of  persons.  But  in  noth- 
ing was  he  more  remarkable  thnn  for  his  piety,  and 
the  singleuera  of  eye  with  which  he  walked  before 
God.  He  seems  to  have  undertaken  everything  it 
dependence  upon  God,  with  prayer  for  hu  blessiug 
and  guidance,  and  to  have  sought  his  reward  only 
from  God. 

The  principal  authorities  for  the  events  of  Nehe- 
miah *s  life,  after  Josephus,  are  Carpzov's  InU'O' 
duel,  ad  V,  J./  fScbhom,  Einltitany;  Haver- 
nick's  KinUU. ;  Rambach  in  Lib.  Nthtm  ;  Le  Clerc 
1 A  Lib.  ktstor.  V.  7*.,  besides  those  referred  to  in  the 
following  article,  'fhose  who  wish  to  see  tlie  ques- 
tions discussed  of  the  2l)th  Artaxerzes,  as  the  ttr- 
mijtus  a  quo  Daniel's  seventy  weeks  commence,  and 
also  the  general  chronology  of  the  tiroes,  may  refer 
to  Gentcdogy  of  our  Lord  Jesm  Christy  ch.  xi.; 
and  for  a  different  view  to  Prideaux,  Connect,  i. 
251,  &c.  The  new  of  Scaliger,  Hottinger,  etc., 
adopted  by  Dr.  Mill,  VimHc.  of  our  Lofxtt  Geneal- 
ogy, p.  165  note,  that  Artaxerxes  Mnemou  was 
Nehemiah's  patron,  is  almost  universally  aban- 
doned. I'he  proof  from  the  parallel  geneido^es  of 
the  kings  of  Persia  and  the  high-priexts,  that  he 
was  Longimanus,  is  stated  in  a  paper  printed  for 
the  Chronolog.  Institute  by  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 

2,  [NfCAtfos,  Nfcu/o;  Vat.  in  Ezr.,  N<«/iio£: 
Nehemiay  Nehemia».\  One  of  the  leaders  of  the 
first  expedition  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  under 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neb.  vii.  7). 

3.  \jti€tfiias\  FA.  N«€iU6iay:  Nehemiat.]  Son 
of  Azbuk,  and  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Beth-zur, 
who  helped  to  repair  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  16).  Beth-zur  was  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
58;  1  Chr.  ii.  45),  belonging  to  a  branch  of  Caleb's 
descendants,  whence  it  follows  that  this  Nehemiah 
was  also  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  A.  C.  H. 

NEHEMIAH,  BOOK  OF.  The  latest  of 
all  the  historical  books  of  Scripture,  both  as  to  the 
time  of  its  composition  and  the  scope  of  its  narra- 
tive in  general,  and  as  to  the  supplementary  matter 
of  ch.  xii.  in  particular,  which  reaches  down  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  This  book,  like  the 
preceding  one  of  Ezra  [Ezra,  Book  ok],  is  clearly 
and  certainly  not  all  by  the  same  hand.  By  far  the 
principal  portion,  indeed,  is  the  work  of  Nehemiah, 
who  gives,  in  the  first  person,  a  simple  narrative 
of  the  events  in  which  he  himself  was  concerned; 
but  other  portions  are  either  extracts  fh)m  various 
chronicles  and  registers,  or  supplementary  narra- 
tives and  reflections,  some  apparently  by  Ezra, 
others,  perhaps,  the  work  of  the  same  person  who 
inserted  the  latest  genealogical  extracts  from  the 
public  chronicles. 

1.  The  main  history  conttdned  in  the  book  of 
Nehemiah  covers  about  12  years,  namely,  fh>m  the 
20th  to  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
<*.  e.  firom  d.  c.  445  to  433.  For  so  we  seem  to 
learn  distinctly  fh)m  v.  14  compared  with  xiii.  6; 
nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  historical  ground 
whaiever  for  asserting  with  Prideaux  and  many 
others  that  the  government  of  Nehemiah,  after  his 
return  in  the  32d  of  Artaxerxes,  extended  to  the 
15th  year  of  DIuius  Nothus,  and  that  the  events  of 
ch.  zili.  bekmg  to  this  later  period  (Prid.  ConnecL 
B.  c  409).  The  argument  attempted  to  be  derived 
from  Neh.  xiii.  28,  that  Eliashib  was  then  dead  and 
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Joiada  his  son  high-priest,  is  uUerlj  without  weight 
There  is  a  precisely  parallel  phrase  in  2  Chr.  xxxr. 
8,  where  we  read  **  the  house  which  Solomon  the 
son  of  Dand  king  of  Israel  did  build.**  But  the 
doubt  whether  the  title  *'  king  of  Israel "  applies  to 
David  or  Solomon  is  removed  by  the  following 
verse,  where  we  read,  *'  according  to  the  writing  of 
David  king  of  Israel,  and  according  to  the  writing 
of  Solomon  his  son/'  The  LXX.  also  in  that  pas- 
sage have  0€uri\^ut  agreeing  with  Darid.  There 
is,  therefore,  not  the  slightest  pretense  for  asserting 
that  Xehemiah  was  governor  after  the  32d  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  (see  bek>w). 

The  whole  narrati\'e  gives  us  a  graphic  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  state  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
returned  captives  in  the  writer's  times,  and,  inci- 
dentally, of  the  nature  of  the  Persian  government 
and  the  condition  of  its  remote  provinces.  The 
documents  appended  to  it  also  give  some  further 
information  as  to  the  times  of  Zerubbabel  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  to  the  continuation  of  the  gene- 
alogical registers  and  the  succession  of  the  high- 
priesthood  to  the  close  of  the  Persian  empire  on 
the  other.  The  view  given  of  the  rise  of  two  fec- 
tions  among  the  Jews  —  the  one  the  strict  religious 
party,  adhering  with  uncompromining  &ithfulness 
to  the  Mosaic  institutions,  headed  by  Nehemiah ; 
the  other,  the  gentilizing  party,  ever  imitating 
heathen  customs,  and  making  heathen  connections, 
headed,  or  at  least  encouraged  by  the  high-priest 
Eliashib  and  his  family  —  sets  before  us  the  germ 
of  much  that  we  meet  with  in  a  more  developed 
state  In  later  Jewish  history  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  till  the  final  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

Again,  in  this  history  as  well  as  in  the  book  of 
Ezra,  we  see  the  bitter  enmity  between  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans  acquiring  strength  and  definitive 
form  on  both  religious  and  political  grounds.  It 
would  seem  from  iv.  1,  2,  8  (A.  V.),  and  vi.  2,  6, 
&e.t  that  the  depression  of  Jerusalem  was  a  fixed 
part  of  the  policy  of  Sanballat,  and  that  he  had 
the  design  of  raising  Samaria  as  the  head  of  Pales- 
tine, upon  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  a  design  which 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  Samaritans 
in  later  times. 

The  book  also  throws  much  light  upon  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  Jews.  We  learn  inci- 
dentally the  pre\'alenee  of  usury  and  of  shivery  as 
its  consequence,  the  frequent  and  burdensome  op- 
pressions of  the  governors  (v.  15),  the  judicial  use 
of  corporal  punuhment  (xiii.  25),  the  continuance 
of  fidse  prophets  as  an  engine  of  policy,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  kings  of  Judah  (vi.  7, 12,  U),  the  resti- 
tution of  the  Mosaic  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  priests  and  Le>nte8  and  the  due  performance 
of  the  Temple  service  (xiii.  10-13),  the  much  freer 
promulgation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  public 
reading  of  them  (viii.  1,  ix.  3,  xiii.  1),  and  the  more 
general  acquaintance  <>  with  them  arising  from  their 
collection  into  one  volume  and  the  multiplication 
of  copies  of  them  by  the  care  of  Ezra  the  scribe  and 
Nehemiah  himself  (2  Mace.  ii.  13),  as  well  as  from 
the  stimulus  given  to  the  art  of  raiding  among  the 
Jewish  people  during  their  residence  in  Babylon 
[Hilkiah];  the  mixed  form  of  political  govem- 
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roent  itiU  surviving  the  ruin  of  their  indepemfenoe 
(v.  7,  13,  X.),  the  reviving  trade  with  T^  (xiiL 
16),  the  agricultural  pursuits  and  wealth  of  the 
Jews  (v.  11,  xiii.  15),  the  tendency  to  take  heathen 
wives,  indicating,  possibly,  a  disproportion  in  the 
number  of  Jewish  males  and  females  among  the 
returned  capti\-es  (x.  80,  xiii.  8,  28),  the  dangei 
the  Jewish  language  was  in  of  being  corrupted  * 
(xiii.  24),  with  other  details  which  only  the  nar- 
rative of  an  eye-witness  would  have  preservied  to  ut. 

Some  of  these  details  give  us  incidentally  infor- 
mation of  great  historical  importance. 

(a.)  The  account  of  the  building  and  dedicatiof: 
of  the  wall,  iii.,  xii.,  contains  the  most  vmlnabfe 
materials  for  settling  the  topography  of  Jerusalem 
to  be  found  in  Scripture.  [Jerusalem,  toI.  ii.  pp. 
1821-22.]     (Thrupp's  Ancient  Jeruaaltm.) 

(6.)  The  list  of  returned  captives  who  came* 
under  different  leaders  fh>m  the  time  of  Zembbabel 
to  that  of  Nehemiah  (amounting  in  all  to  only 
42,360  adult  males,  and  7,337  servants),  wfaleh  is 
given  in  ch.  vii.,  conveys  a  faithftil  picture  of  the 
political  weakness  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  compared 
with  the  times  when  Judah  alone  numbered  470,000 
fighting  men  (1  Chr.  xxi.  5).  It  justifies  tiie  de- 
scription of  the  Palestine  Jews  as  **  the  mmnant 
that  are  left  of  the  captivity  **  (Neh.  i.  3),  and  as 
»<  these  feeble  Jews  "  (iv.  2),  and  explains  the  great 
diflSculty  felt  by  Nehemiah  in  peopling  Jerumlem 
itself  with  a  sufiSclent  number  of  inhabitanta  to 
preserve  it  firom  assault  (vii.  3,  4,  xi.  1,  2).  It  is 
an  important  aid,  too,  in  understanding  the  snb> 
sequent  history,  and  in  appreciating  the  patnotim 
and  valor  by  which  they  attained  their  independ- 
ence under  the  Maccabees. 

(c.)  The  lists  of  leaders,  priests,  Lerites,  and  of 
those  who  signed  the  covenant,  reveal  incidentaUy 
much  of  the  national  sphit  as  well  as  of  the  social 
habits  of  the  captives,  derix'ed  fVom  older  times. 
Thus  the  fact  that  (icehe  leaders  are  naooed  in 
Neh.  vii.  7,  indicates  the  feeling  of  tlie  eaptlres 
that  they  represented  the  hceivt  tribes,  a  feeling 
further  evidenced  in  the  expression  "  the  men  of 
the  people  of  Israel."  The  enumeration  of  21  and 
and  22,  or,  if  Zidk^ah  stands  for  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Zadok,  23  chief  priests  in  x.  1-8,  xii.  1-7, 
of  whom  9  bear  the  names  of  those  who  were  beads 
of  courses  in  David's  time  (1  Chr.  xxiv.)  [Je- 
hoiarib],  shows  how,  e\-en  in  their  wasted  and 
reduced  numbers,  Uiey  struggled  to  preserve  these 
ancient  institutions,  and  also  supplies  the  reason 
of  the  mention  of  these  particular  22  or  23  names. 
But  it  does  more  than  this.  Taken  m  conjunetioii 
with  the  list  of  those  who  scaled  (x.  1-27),  it  pnvet 
the  existence  of  a  social  custom,  iht  knowledge  of 
which  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  keen  us  from  gross 
chronological  error,  that,  namely,  <i  calling  ehie& 
by  the  name  of  the  clan  or  house  of  which  they 
were  chiefs.  One  of  the  causes  of  tlie  absurd  eon- 
fusion  which  has  prevailed,  as  to  the  times  of 
Zerubbabel  and  Nehemiah  re8pecti%-cly,  has  been 
the  mention,  e.  g.  of  Jeshua  and  Kadmiel  (Ear. 
iii.  9)  as  taking  part  with  Zerubbabel  in  buihling 
the  Temple,  while  the  very  same  I^ites  take  an 
active  part  in  the  reformation  of  Nehemiah  (Xefa. 
ix.  4,  5,  X.  9, 10);  and  the  statement  that  some 


a  This  laldy  acqnlrad  acquaintance  with  the  Scrip-  *  The  oTkleiios  of  Hebrew  havliig  ceased  to  be  ths 
tures  appears  incidentally  in  the  large  quotations  in  vernacular  kngoage  of  the  Jews,  which  mmdm  find  ia 
the  prayers  of  Nehemiah  and  the  Levites,  oo.  i.,  ix.,  Neh.  Till.  8,  is  very  doubtftil,  and  deprodeot  en  the 
sHt  98,  ftc.  I  ,„,^|„^  ^  xin\  n. 
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U  or  2S  priests  came  up  with  Zenibbabel  (zii.  1-7), 
eoopled  with  the  fiwt  that  these  very  same  names 
mtn  the  names  of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant 
under  Nehemiah  (x.  1-8).  But  immediately  [as  soon 
ss]  we  perceive  that  these  were  the  names  of  the 
eounes,  and  of  great  Levitioal  houses  (as  a  compari- 
son of  1  Chr.  xxiv. ;  Ezr.  li.  40;  Neh.  vii.  43 ;  and  of 
Neh.  X.  14-27  with  vii.  8-38,  proves  that  they  were), 
the  difiiculty  vanishes,  and  we  have  a  useful  piece 
of  knowledge  to  apply  to  many  other  passages  of 
Scripture.  It  would  be  very  desirable,  if  possible, 
to  ascertain  accuntely  the  rules,  if  any,  under  which 
this  use  of  proper  names  was  confined. 

(d.)  Other  miscellaneous  information  contidned 
b  this  book  anbraoes  the  hereditary  crafts  prac- 
ticed by  certain  priestly  families,  e.  ff,  the  apothe- 
caries, or  makers  of  the  sacred  ointments  and  in- 
eense  (iii.  8).  and  the  goldsmiths,  whose  business 
it  probably  was  to  repair  the  sacred  vessels  (iii.  8), 
and  who  may  have  been  the  ancestors,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  money-changers  in  the  Temple  (John  il.  14, 
15);  the  situation  of  the  garden  of  the  kings  of 
Jodah  by  which  Zedekiah  escaped  (2  K.  xxv.  4), 
as  seen  iii.  15;  and  statistics,  reminding  one  of 
Domesday- Book,  concerning  not  only  the  cities  and 
bniilies  of  the  returned  captives,  but  the  number 
of  their  horses,  mules,  camels,  and  asses  (ch.  vii.): 
to  which  more  miglit  be  added. 

The  chief,  indeed  the  only  real  historical  diffi- 
culty in  the  narrative,  is  to  determine  the  time  of 
the  dedicaaon  of  the  wall,  whether  in  the  92d  year 
of  Artaxerxes  or  before.  The  expression  in  Neh. 
ziiL  1,  ^  On  that  day,**  seems  to  fix  the  reading 
of  the  fatw  to  the  same  day  as  the  dedication  (see 
xii.  43).  But  if  so,  the  dedication  must  ha\'e  been 
after  Nebemmh*s  return  from  Babylon  (mentkmed 
nii.  7);  tar  Eliashib's  mLiconduct,  which  occurred 
** before*'  the  reading  of  the  law,  happened  in 
Nehemtab's  absence.  But  then,  if  the  wall  only 
took  52  days  to  complete  (Neh.  vi.  15),  and  was  be- 
gan immediately  [wh:ni]  Nehemiah  entered  upon  his 
government,  how  came  the  dedication  to  be  deferred 
till  12  yemrs  afterwards?  The  answer  to  this  prob- 
ably M  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  52  days  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  tiie 
building,  seeing  that  it  is  Incredible  that  it  should 
be  completed  in  so  short  a  time  by  so  feeble  a  com- 
munity and  with  such  frequent  hindrances  and 
htemiptMns;  seeing,  too,  that  the  narrative  itself 
indicates  a  much  longer  time.  Such  passages  as 
Kehemiab  iv.  7,  8,  12,  v.,  and  v.  16  in  particular, 
ri.  4,  5,  coupled  with  the  indications  of  temporary 
oesaatkHi  from  the  work  which  appear  at  iv.  6, 10, 
15,  seem  quite  irrseonciLible  with  the  notion  of 
IsBi  than  two  months  for  Uie  whole.  The  B2  days, 
tbeRfore,  if  the  text  is  sound,  may  be  reckoned 
from  the  resumption  of  the  work  after  iv.  15,  and 
a  time  exceeding  two  years  may  have  elapsed  from 
the  commencement  of  the  building.  But  even  then 
it  would  not  be  ready  for  dedication.  There  were 
the  gates  to  be  hung,  perhaps  much  rubbish  to  be 
removed,  and  the  ruined  houses  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  walls  to  be  repaired.  Then,  too,  as 
we  shall  see  befow,  there  were  repairs  to  be  done  to 
the  Temple,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  dedication  of 
the  walk  would  not  take  place  till  those  repaurs 
were  completed.  Still,  even  these  causes  would  not 
be  adequate  to  account  for  a  delay  of  12  years, 
iosepkat,  who  is  seldom  in  harmony  with  the  book 
of  Nehemiah,  though  he  justifies  our  suspicion  that 
a  kmger  time  must  have  eUpsed,  by  assuming  two 
|«n  lad  four  months  to  the  reboikling,  and 
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pUdng  the  completion  in  the  28th  year  of  (he 
king*s  reign  whom  he  calls  Xerxes  (thus  inter- 
posing an  inten-al  of  8  years  between  Nehemiah*s 
arrivsil  at  Jerusalem  as  governor  and  the  comple- 
tion), yet  gives  us  no  real  help.  He  does  not  atr> 
tempt  to  account  for  the  length  of  time,  he  makes 
no  allusion  to  tlie  dedication,  except  as  fiu*  as  his 
stetemeiit  that  the  wall  was  completed  in  the  ninth 
month,  CliiRleu  (instead  of  EIul,  the  sixth,  as  Neh. 
vi.  15),  may  seem  to  point  to  the  dedication 
(1  Mace.  iv.  59),  and  takes  not  the  slightest  notice 
of  Nehemiah's  return  to  the  king  of  Persia.  We 
are  left,  therefore,  to  inquire  for  ourselves  whether 
the  book  itself  suggeste  any  further  causes  of  delay. 
One  cause  immediately  presento  itself,  namely,  that 
Neheuiiah's  leave  of  absence  ftt>m  the  Persian 
court,  mentioned  ii.  6,  may  have  drawn  to  a  close 
shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  wall,  and  before 
the  other  above-named  works  were  complete.  And 
this  is  rendered  yet  more  probable  by  the  circum- 
stance, incidentally  brought  to  light,  that,  in  the 
32d  year  of  Artaxerxes,  we  know  be  was  with  the 
king  (xiii.  6). 

Other  cireumstenoes,  too,  may  have  occurred  to 
make  it  imperative  for  him  to  return  to  Persia 
without  delay.  The  last  words  of  ch.  vl.  point  to 
some  new  efibrt  of  Tobiah  to  interrupt  his  work, 
and  the  expression  used  seems  to  indicate  tliat  it 
was  the  threat  of  being  considered  as  a  rebel  by  the 
king.  If  he  could  make  it  appear  that  Artaxerxes 
was  suspicious  of  his  fidelity,  then  Nehemiah  might 
feel  it  nmtter  of  necessity  to  go  to  the  Persian  court 
to  clear  himself  of  the  charge.  And  this  view  both 
receives  a  remarkable  confirmation  from,  and  throws 
quite  a  new  light  upon  Uie  obscure  passage  in  Eet. 
iv.  7-23.  We  have  there  a  detailed  account  of  the 
opposition  made  by  the  Samaritan  nations  to  the 
building  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes,  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  they 
wrote  to  the  king,  accusing  tJie  Jevrs  of  an  inten- 
tion to  rebel  as  soon  as  the  wall  should  be  finished ; 
by  which  means  they  obtained  a  decree  stopping 
tlie  building  till  the  king*s  further  orders  should 
be  received.  Now,  if  we  compare  Neh.  vi.  6,  7, 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  report  **  among  the 
heathen  **  as  to  the  intended  rebellion  of  Nehemiah, 
with  the  letter  of  the  heathen  nations  mentioned 
in  Ezr.  iv.,  and  also  recollect  that  the  only  time 
when,  as  fiir  as  we  know,  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
were  attempted  to  be  rebuilt,  was  when  Nehemiah 
was  governor,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  Ezra  iv.  7-23  relates  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah's 
government,  and  explains  the  otherwise  unaccount- 
able cireumstance  that  12  years  elapsed  before  the 
dedication  of  the  walls  was  completed.  Nehemiah 
may  have  started  on  his  journey  on  receiving  the 
letters  frt>m  Persia  (if  such  they  were)  sent  him  bj 
Tobiah,  leaving  his  lieutenanto  to  carry  on  the 
works,  and  after  his  departure  Rehum  and  Shimshai 
and  their  companions  may  have  come  up  to  Jeru- 
salem with  the  king*s  decree  and  obliged  them  to 
desist.  It  shouki  seem,  however,  that  at  Nehe- 
miah* s  arrival  in  Persia,  he  was  able  to  satisfy  the 
king  of  his  perfoct  integrity,  and  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  his  go^'emment  in  JudsMU  His 
leave  of  absence  may  again  have  been  of  limited 
duration,  and  the  business  of  the  census,  of  re- 
peopling  Jerusalem,  setting  up  the  city  gates, 
rebuilding  the  ruined  houses,  and  repairing  the 
Temple,  may  have  occupied  his  whole  time  till  his 
seoond  retom  to  the  king.  During  this  second 
absence  another  evil  arose — the  gentilizing  pai^ 
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recovered  strength,  and  the  intrigues  with  Tobiab 
(vi.  17),  which  had  ahready  begun  before  his  first 
departure,  were  more  actively  carried  on,  and  led  so 
far  that  Lliashib  the  high-priest  actually  assigned 
one  of  the  store-chanibera  in  the  Teinpie  to  Tobiah*6 
use.  'i'his  we  are  not  told  of  till  xiii.  4-7,  when 
Nebemiah  relates  the  steps  he  took  on  his  return. 
But  this  \'ery  circumstance  suggests  that  Nehemiali 
,  does  not  relate  the  erents  which  happened  in  his 
absence,  and  would  account  for  his  silence  in  r^^ard 
to  Kehum  and  Shimshai.  We  Juay  thus,  then, 
•ooount  for  10  or  11  years  having  elapsed  before 
the  dedication  of  the  walls  took  place.  In  feet  it 
did  not  take  place  till  the  Uist  year  of  his  govern- 
ment; and  this  lends  to  the  right  interpretation 
of  xiii.  6  and  brings  it  into  perfect  hamiony 
with  ▼.  14,  a  passage  which  obviously  imports  that 
Nehemiah's  government  of  Judfta  lasted  only  12 
years,  namely,  from  the  20th  to  the  ^2d  of  Arta- 
xerxes.  For  the  literal  and  grammatical  rendering 
of  xiii.  6  is,  ^*  And  in  all  this  time  was  not  I  at 
Jerusalem:  but  in  the  two-and-thirtieth  year  of 
Artaxerxes  king  of  Babylon,  came  1  unto  the  king, 
and  after  certain  days  obtained  I  leave  of  the  king, 

and  I  came  to  Jerusulem  *'  —  the  force  of  *^3  after 
a  negati\-e  being  btU  rather  ihtaijur  (Gesen.  Tfifs. 
p.  680) ;  the  meaning  of  the  passage  being,  there- 
fore, not  that  he  left  Jerusalem  to  go  to  Persia  in 
the  32<1  of  Artaxerxes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
in  that  year  he  returned  from  Persia  to  Jerusalem. 
The  dedication  of  tlie  walls  and  the  other  reforms 
named  in  ch.  xiii.  were  the  closing  acts  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

it  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Josephus 
does  not  folk>w  the  authority  of  the  Book  of  Nelie- 
miah.  He  detaches  Nehem.  viii.  fh>m  its  context, 
and  appends  the  narratives  contained  in  it  to  the 
times  of  Kzra.  He  makes  Ezra  die  before  Nebe- 
miah came  to  Jerusalem  as  governor,  and  conse- 
quently ignores  any  part  taken  by  him  in  coi^unc- 
tion  with  Neliemiah.  He  makes  no  mention  either 
whatever  of  Sanballat  in  the  events  of  Nehemiah's 
go\-emment,  but  places  him  in  the  time  of  Jaddua 
and  Alexander  the  Great.  He  also  makes  the 
daughter  of  SanbalUit  marry  a  son,  not  of  Joiada, 
as  Neh.  xiii.  28,  but  of  Jonathan,  namely,  Manasseh 
the  brother  of  the  High-priest  Jaddua,  thus  en- 
tirely shifting  the  age  of  Sanballat  fh>m  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  Longinianus,  to  that  of  Darius  Codo- 
manus,  and  Alexander  the  Great  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe,  that  as  Artaxerxes  Ia>ngi- 
manus  died  d.  c.  424,  and  Alexander  the  Great  was 
not  master  of  Syria  and  Palestine  till  b.  c.  332,  all 
attempts  to  reconcile  Josephus  with  Nebemiah  must 
be  lost  labor.  It  is  equally  clear  that  on  e^-ery 
ground  the  authority  of  Josephus  must  yield  to 
that  of  Nebemiah.  The  only  question  therefore  is 
what  was  the  cause  of  Josephus*  variations.  Now, 
as  regards  the  appending  the  history  in  Neh.  viii. 
to  the  times  of  Kzra,  we  know  that  he  was  guided 
by  the  authority  of  the  Apocr}-phal  1  Esdr.  as  he  had 
been  in  the  whole  story  of  Zerubbabel  and  Darius. 
From  the  florid  additions  to  his  narrative  of  Nehe- 
miah's first  application  to  Artaxerxes,  as  well  as 
from  the  passage  below  referred  to  in  2  Mace.  i.  23, 
we  may  Imb  sure  that  there  were  apocryphal  versions 


«  It  Is  worth  TemaritiDg,  that  the  apoeryphal  book 
quoted  in  S  Bfaeo.  1.  28  seems  to  have  made  Nebemiah 
eontempotary  with  Jonatbaa,  or  Johaoa,  the  hlfh- 
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I  of  the  story  of  Nehemiah.o  The  account  of  Jad- 
dua's  inteniew  with  Alexander  the  Great  savon 
strongly  of  the  tame  origin.  'Vhen  can  be  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  in  all  tlie  points  in  which 
Josephus  differs  from  Nehemiali,  be  followed  apoo- 
ryphal  Jewish  writings,  some  of  which  have  tinoe 
perished.  I1ie  causes  which  led  to  this  were  various. 
One  doubtless  was  the  mere  desire  for  matter  with 
which  to  fill  up  his  pages  where  the  narratiTe  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures  is  meagre.  In  making  Nebe- 
miah succeed  to  the  government  after  Kzra's  death, 
he  was  probaldy  influenced  partly  by  the  wish  to 
give  an  orderly,  dignified  appearance  to  the  soccet- 
sion  of  Jewish  governors,  approximating  aa  neariy 
as  possible  to  tlie  old  monarchy,  and  partly  by  the 
desire  to  spin  out  his  matter  into  a  cotttinuotu  his- 
tory, llien  Uie  difliculties  of  the  books  of  Kzra  and 
Nebemiah,  which  the  compiler  of  1  Esdr.  had  tried 
to  get  over  by  his  arrangement  of  the  order  of 
events,  coupled  with  Josephus'  gross  ignomnce  of 
the  real  order  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  his  utter 
misconception  as  to  what  monarchs  are  apoken  of 
in  the  Looks  of  I'ara,  Nebemiah,  and  Kather,  had 
also  a  large  uifluence.  The  writer,  bowj%a',  who 
makes  Darius  Codomanus  succeed  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus,  and  confounds  this  last-named  king  with 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon ;  who  also  thinks  that  Xerxes 
reigned  abo\e  d2  years,  and  who  falsifies  his  best 
authority,  altering  the  names,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
substitution  of  Xerxes  for  Artaxerxea  throughout 
the  book  of  Nebemiah,  and  suppresshig  the  fiicta,  aa 
in  the  case  of  the  ontission  .of  all  mentiou  of  Kana, 
Tobias,  and  Sanballat  during  the  go\-emmeot  of 
Nebemiah,  is  not  entitled  to  much  deference  on  our 
part.  What  has  been  said  shows  cleariy  how  little 
Josephus'  unsupported  authority  is  worth ;  aDd  how 
entirely  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  Nebe- 
miah remains  unshaken  by  his  blimders  and  con- 
fusions, and  that  there  is  no  occaston  to  retort  to 
the  improbable  hypothesis  of  two  Sanballata,  or  to 
attribute  to  Nebemiah  a  patriarchal  longevity,  in 
order  to  bring  his  narrative  into  harmony  with  that 
of  the  Jewisli  historian. 

2.  As  regards  the  authorship  of  the  book,  it  is 
admitted  by  all  critics  that  it  is,  as  to  ita  main 
parts,. the  genuine  work  of  Nebemiah.  But  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  interpolations  and  additiont 
have  been  made  in  it  since  his  time;^  and  there 
is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  art 
the  portions  which  have  been  so  added.  From  i.  1 
to  Tii.  6,  no  doubt  or  difficulty  occurs.  The  writer 
speaks  throughout  in  the  first  perMHi  sbgular,  and 

in  his  character  of  goTemor  HP^.  Again,  fhna 
xii.  31,  to  the  end  of  the  book  («[cept  xU.  44-47), 
the  narrative  is  continuous,  and  the  use  of  the  flrit 
person  singuhu*  constant  (xii.  31,  88,  40,  xiii.  6,  7, 
Ac.).  It  is  therefore  only  in  the  intermediate  clMp> 
ten,  vii.  6  to  xii.  26,  and  xii.  44-47),  that  we  have 
to  inquire  into  the  question  of  authorship,  and  this 
we  will  do  by  sections:  — 

(o.)  The  first  section  begins  at  Neh.  tiL  6,  and 
ends  in  the  first  half  of  viii.  1,  at  the  words  **  one 
man.'*  It  has  already  been  asserted  [Ezba,  Book 
OF.  vol  i.  p.  805  b]  that  this  section  is  identical 
with  the  paragraph  beginning  Ezr.  ii.  1,  and  ending 
iii.  1 ;  and  it  was  there  also  asserted  that  the  par- 


b  K.  ?.  Kdl,  Id  his  BmUityng,  eDdeaTots  faidsed 
to  TindksaU  Nehemiah's  antfaoiriilp  Ibr  the  whole  bee*, 
but  without  I 
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i0n|Ji  origininj  belonged  to  the  book  of  Nebe- 
nJdi,  and  vu  ftfterwards  inacrted  in  the  place  it 
«eeapiefl  in  Ezra.o  Both  these  assertiona  must  now 
be  made  good;  and  tint  aa  to  the  identity  of  the 
tm  paesagei.  They  art  actually  identical  word  for 
word,  and  letter  for  letter,  except  in  two  points. 
One  that  the  numbcn  repeatedly  Tary.  The  other 
that  there  is  a  diflerence  in  the  account  of  the 
cffate)^  made  by  the  goremor,  the  nobles,  and  the 
people.  Hut  it  can  be  proved  that  these  are  merely 
vsriatioDs  (whether  accidental  or  desit^ed)  of  the 
nme  text  In  the  first  phce  the  two  passages  are 
one  and  the  same.  The  heading,  the  oontents,  the 
nsrrative  about  the  sons  of  BorziUai,  the  fi&ct  of  the 
oflcrings,  the  dwelling  in  their  cities,  the  coming  of 
the  seventh  month,  the  gathering  of  all  the  people  to 
Jerusalem  as  one  man,  are  in  words  and  in  sense 
the  rery  self<same  passage.  The  idea  that  the  rery 
ssme  words,  extending  to  70  verses,  describe  difier- 
ent  events,  u  simply  absurd  and  irrationaL  The 
muDbera  therefore  must  originally  have  been  the 
ssme  in  both  books.  But  next,  when  we  examine 
the  varying  numbers,  we  see  the  following  particu- 
Isr  proo&  that  the  variations  are  corruptions  of  the 
original  text.  Though  the  items  vary,  the  sum 
total,  42,^0,  is  the  same  (Exr.  ii.  64;  Neh.  vii. 
96).  In  fike  manner  the  totals  of  the  servants,  the 
singing  men  and  women,  the  horses,  mules,  and 
ssMs  are  all  the  same,  except  thai  £xre  has  two 
hmdrsd,  instead  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five, 
■nging  men  and  women.  The  numbers  of  the 
FrJests  and  of  the  Levites  are  the  same  in  both, 
euept  that  the  singers,  the  sons  of  Asaph,  are  128 
ia  ^ra  against  148  in  Nehemiah,  and  the  porters 
138  sgainrt  138.  Then  in  each  particubr  case 
when  the  numbers  differ,  we  see  plainly  how  the 
fiflerence  might  arise.  In  the  statement  of  the 
nvmbcr  of  the  sons  of  Arab  (the  first  case  in  which 

the  Hsu  difler),  Esr.  li.  6,  we  read,  HISD  V^XP 

D^7^Q7)  n^Dll,  "seven  hundred   five    and 

leventy,"  whereas  in  Neh.  vii.  10,  we  read,  ITtt? 

tyjl^  D'^tyoq  rV^,.  But  the  order  of  the 
nmnerals  in  £zr.  i'i.  5,  where  the  units  precede  the 
tens,  is  the  only  case  in  which  this  order  is  found. 

Obviously,  therefore,  we  ought  to  read  D*^Sl^Dr!, 

instead  of  H^Srif  fj^!/  instead  of  Jive,    No 

km  obvioudy  0*^373127  may  be  a  eorruption  of 

the  slmost  {dootical  U^^W  and  probably  caused 

the  preceding  change  of  HQ^Dri  into  D^^DH*^ 
But  the  tens  and  units  being  identical,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  variation  in  the  hundreds  is  an  error, 
■rising  from  both  sir  and  seven  beginning  with  the 

sme  letter  3/.  The  very  same  interehange  of  six 
■sd  seven  takes  place  in  the  number  of  Adonikam, 
and  Bigvai,  only  in  the  uniU  (Neh.  vii.  18, 19; 
Est.  B.  18, 14).  In  Plahath-Moab,  the  variation  IVom 
S81i,  Ear.  iL  6,  to  S818,  Neh.  vii.  11;  in  Zattu, 
from  94&,  Exr.  U.  8,  to  845,  Neh.  vii.  18;  in  Bin* 
BBi,  ftxnn  643  to  648;  in  Bebai,  firom  633  to  628; 


•  8o  also  Orodos  (notes  oo  Est.  U.,  Neh.  vU.),  with 
Ui  osasl  clear  sense  and  soand  judgment.  See  es- 
padally  htf  Dots  on  Kv.  U.  1,  where  he  says  that  many 
QaaSk  eepiss  of  Bsra  omit  eh.  IL 

»  Or  if  Vyai  Is  the  right  reading  fai  Ikr.  U.  6  On- 
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in  Hashum,  IVoia  223  to  828;  in  Senaah,  finom 
3630  to  3930;  the  same  cause  has  operated,  name- 
ly, tliat  in  the  numben  two  and  eight,  three  and 

eight,  nine  and  six,  the  same  initial  W  is  found; 
and  the  resemblance  in  these  numbera  may  prob- 
ably have  been  greatly  increased  by  abbreviations. 
In  Axgad  (1222  and  2322)  as  in  Senaah,  the  mere 
circumstance  of  the  tens  and  units  bein^  the  same 
in  both  passages,  while  the  thousands  difier  by  the 

mere  addition  or  omiaaion  of  a  final  D,  is  suf- 
ficient proof  that  the  variation  is  a  clerical  one 
only.  In  Adin,  Neh.  vii.  20,  six  for  four,  in  the 
hundreds,  is  probably  caused  by  the  six  hundred 
of  the  just  preceding  Adonikans.  In  the  four 
remaining  cases  the  variations  are  equally  easy  of 
explanation,  and  the  result  is  to  leave  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  enumeretion  was  identical 
in  the  first  instance  in  both  passages.  It  may, 
however,  be  added,  as  completing  tbe  proof  that 
these  variations  do  not  arise  from  Ezra  giving  the 
census  in  Zerubbabel*s  time,  and  Nehemiah  that 
in  his  own  time  (as  CeiUier,  Prideaux,  and  other 
learned  men  hare  thought),  that  in  the  cases  of 
Paroeh,  Pahath-Moab,  £Um,  Shephatiah,  Bebai, 
Azgad,  and  Adonikam,  of  which  we  ore  told  in 
Ezr.  viii.  3-14,  that  considerable  numben  came  up 
to  Judeea  in  the  reign  of  ArUixerxes  —  long  sul^ 
sequent  therefore  to  the  time  of  Zerubbabel  —  the 
numbers  are  either  exadly  the  same  in  Ezr.  ii.  and 
Neh  vii.,  or  exhibit  such  variations  as  have  no 
relation  whate\-er  to  the  numbers  of  those  families 
respectively  who  were  added  to  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents in  Palestine  under  Artaxerxes. 

To  turn  next  to  the  offerings.  The  book  of  , 
Ezra  (ii.  68,  69)  merely  gives  the  sum  total,  as 
follows:  61,000 <^  drachms  of  gold,  6,000  pounds 
of  stiver,  and  100  priests'  garments.  The  book 
of  Nehemiah  gives  no  sum  total,  but  gives  tbe 
following  items  (vii.  72):  — 

The  tirshatba  gare  1000  ^  drachms  of  gold,  50 
basons,  530  priests*  garments. 

The  chief  of  tbe  fathers  gare  20,000  drachms 
of  gold,  and  2,200  pounds  of  silver. 

The  rest  of  the  people  gare  30,000  drachms 
of  gold,  2,000  pounds  of  silver,  and  07  priests* 
garments. 

Here  then  ws  learn  that  these  offerings  were 
made  in  three  shares,  by  three  distinct  parties:  the 
governor,  the  chief  fathcn,  the  people.  The  sum 
total  of  drachms  of  gold,  we  leani  firom  Ezra,  was 
61,000.  The  shares,  we  learn  from  Nehemiah, 
were  20,000  in  two  out  of  the  three  donors,  but 
1,000  in  the  case  of  the  third  and  chief  donor  1 
Is  it  not  quite  evident  that  in  the  case  of  Nehe- 
miah the  20  has  slipped  out  of  the  text  (as  in  1 
Esdr.  v.  45,  60,000  has),  and  that  his  real  con- 
tribution was  21,000?  his  generosity  prompting 
him  to  gire  in  excess  of  his  fiiir  third.  Next,  as 
regards  the  pounds  of  silver.  Tlie  sum  total  was, 
according  to  Ezra,  5,000.  The  shares  were,  accord- 
ing to  Nehemiah,  2,200  pounds  fVom  the  chieft, 
and  2,000  from  the  people.  But  the  LXX.  gire 
2,300  for  the  chiefk,  and  2,200  for  the  people, 
making  4,500  in  all,  and  so  leaving  a  deficiency 


stead  of  D*^7?tr),  then  the  U^ysd  of  Neh.  vii.  10 
Is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  ikct  that  the  two  pro* 
ceding  nombers  of  Parosh  and  Shephatiah  both  sad 
with  the  same  number  two, 
e  Obssrre  the  odd  thousand  in  both  misso 
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of  500  pounds  aa  compared  iHth  Ezra^a  total  of 
5,000,  and  ascribing  no  silver  oflering  to  tb«  Tir- 
ihatba.  As  regards  the  priests*  ganneuts.  Tbe 
sum  total  as  gi\-en  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
text  of  Ezra,  luid  in  1  Ksdr.,  is  100.  The  items 
as  given  in  Neh.  vii.  70,  are  630  +  67  =  697. 
But  the  LXX.  give  30  +  67  =  97,  and  that  this 
b  nearly  correct  is  apparent  from  the  numbers 
themsehes.  For  the  total  being  100,  33  is  the 
nearest  whole  number  to  1}9,  and  67  is  the  near- 
est whole  number  to  |  X  100.  So  that  we  can- 
not doubt  tliat  the  rtrshatha  gave  33  priests* 
garments,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  gave  67, 
probably  in  two  gifts  of  34  and  33,  making  in  all 
100.  But  how  came  the  600  to  be  added  on  to 
tbe  Tirsbatha's  tale  of  garments?  Clearly  it  is 
a  fragment  of  the  missing  600  pounds  of  silver, 
which,  with  tiie  50  bowls,  made  up  tbe  llrshntha's 
donation  of  sihrr.  So  that  Neh.  vii.  70  ought  to 
be  read  tlius,  **  Hie  Tirshatha  gave  to  the  treastnv 
31,000  drachms  of  gold,  50  basons,  500  pounds  of 
silver,  and  33  priests*  garments.*'  'ilie  ofierings 
then,  as  well  as  the  numbers  in  the  lists,  were  once 
identical  in  bpth  books,  and  we  learn  from  Kzr.  ii. 
68,  what  the  book  of  Nehemiah  does  not  expressly 
tell  us  (tliough  the  fniesti  ynrmenti  strongly  in- 
dicate it),  wliat  was  the  purpose  of  this  liberal  con- 
tribution, namely,  "  to  set  up  the  House  of  God  in 

his  place**  (WD^  by  ^TID^nb).  From  this 
phrase  occurring  in  Ezr.  it.  just  Wore  the  account 
of  the  l)uild:n£;  of  the  Temple  by  Zembbabel,  it 
has  usually  lejn  understood  as  referring  to  tlie 
relmilding.  But  it  really  means  no  such  thing. 
Tbe  phrase  properly  implies  restoration  and  preser- 
vation, as  may  be  seen  in  the  exactly  similar  case 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Tempk  by  Jehoiada,  2 
Chr.  xxtv.  13,  after  the  iiyuries  and  neglect  under 

Athalia,  where  we  read,    rT^aTl^J   5»T*l?S!5 

hnj^AQ  by  D'^rrbjCJ,  «*they  set  the  House 
of  (lod  in  its  state  **  (comp.  alao  1  K.  xv.  4).  The 
fiKct  then  was  that,  when  all  the  rulers  and  nobles 
and  people  were  gathered  together  at  Jerusalem  to 
be  registered  in  the  seventh  month,  ad^-antage  was 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  collect  their  contribu- 
tions to  restore  the  'J'eniple  also  (2  Mace.  1.  18), 
which  had  natund!y  partaken  of  tlie  general  miser}' 
and  affliction  of  Jerusalem,  but  which  it  would 
not  have  l?een  wise  to  restore  till  the  rebuilding 
of  the  wall  placed  the  city  in  a  state  of  safety. 
At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  they 
formed  the  resolutions  recorded  in  Neh.  x.  32-39, 
to  keep  up  the  Temple  ritual. 

It  already  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  section  under  consideration  is  in  its  right  place 
in  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and  was  inserted  subse- 
quently in  the  book  of  Ezra  out  of  its  chronological 
order.  Ikit  one  or  two  additional  proofs  of  this 
must  be  mentioned,  llie  most  convincing  and 
palpable  of  these  is  perhaps  the  mention  of  the 
Tirsliatha  in  Ezr.  ii.  03;  Neh.  vii.  65.  That  the 
Tirshatha,  here  and  at  Neh.  vii.  70,  means  Nehe- 
mUih,  we  are  expressly  told  (Neh.  riii.  9,  x.  l),^  and 
therefore  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  what  is  related 
(Ezr.  ii.  62;  Neli.  vii.  64)  happened  in  Nehemiah*8 
time,  and  not  in  Zerubbabd's.     Consequently  the 


«  It  is  worth  noUcing  that  Neh<miah*s  name  Ss 
■Mttonad  as  the  Tirshatha  in  1  Esdr.  v.  40. 
»  M'trs  tr  not  for  the  mentton  of  Nehemiah  and 
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taking  of  the  census,  which  gare  risa  to  that  faiel< 
dent,  belongs  to  the  same  time.  In  other  woids, 
the  section  we  are  considering  Is  In  Its  original  and 
right  place  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and  was 
transferred  fVom  thence  to  the  book  of  Ezra,  where 
it  stands  out  of  its  chronological  order.  And  this 
is  still  further  evident  fh>m  tbe  drcamsCance  thai 
the  ckwuig  portion  of  this  section  is  an  ahbrevia- 
tkm  of  tlie  same  portion  as  it  stands  In  Nehemiah, 
proving  that  the  passage  existed  in  Nebemhdi  be- 
fore it  was  inserted  in  Vxnu  Another  proof  Is  the 
mentkMi  of  Ezra  as  taking  part  in  that  assembly 
of  the  people  at  Jerusalem  which  is  described  hi 
Ezr.  iii.  1;  Neh.  viii.  1;  for  ICzra  did  not  come  to 
Jerusalem  till  tlie  reign  of  Artazerxes  (Ezr.  vii.). 
Another  is  the  mentkm  of  Nehemiah  as  one  of  the 
leadere  under  whom  tbe  captives  enumerated  hi 
the  census  came  up,  Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  viL  7:  hi 
both  which  passages  the  juxtapositioii  of  Nehe- 
miah with  Seraiah,  when  compared  with  Neh.  z. 
1,  2,  greatly  strengthens  tbe  conclusion  that  Nehe- 
miah the  llrshatha  is  meant  Then  again,  that 
Nehemiali  should  summon  all  the  families  of  Israel 
to  Jerusalem  to  take  their  census,  and  that,  havmg 
done  so  at  great  cost  of  time  and  trouble,  he,  or 
whoe\'er  was  empbyed  by  him,  should  merdy 
transcribe  an  old  census  taken  neariy  100  yean 
before,  instead  of  recording  the  result  of  his  own 
labors,  is  so  improbable  that  nothing  but  the  phdn- 
est  necessity  could  make  one  believe  it  The  only 
difficulty  in  the  way  is  that  the  words  in  Neh.  viL 
5,  6,  seem  to  describe  the  register  which  follows  as 
**  the  register  of  the  genealogy  of  them  which  came 
up  at  the  first,*'  and  that  the  expression,  **  and 
found  written  therein,*'  requires  that  tbe  woids 
which  follow  should  be  a  quotation  from  that 
register  (comp.  vi.  6).  To  this  difficulty  (and  it 
is  a  difficulty  at  first  siglit)  It  is  a  suffident 
answer  to  say  that  the  words  quoted  are  only  those 
(in  Neh.  vii.  6)  which  contain  the  title  of  the 
register  found  by  Nehemiah.  His  own  new  reg- 
ister beghis  with  the  words  at  ver.  7:    D^'Kl^n, 

etc.,  **  The  men  who  came  with  Zerubbabd,*'  etc, 
which  form  the  descriptive  title  of  the  following 
catatogue.^  Nehemiah,  or  those  employed  by  him 
to  take  the  new  census,  doubtless  uiade  use  of  the 
old  register  (sanctioned  as  it  bad  been  by  Haggai 
and  Zechariah)  as  an  authority  by  which  to  dedde 
the  genealogies  of  the  present  generation.  And 
hence  it  was  that  when  the  sons  of  BarziUu 
cldmed  to  be  entered  hito  the  register  of  priestly 
families,  but  could  not  produce  the  entry  of  tbdr 
house  in  that  old  register,  Nehemiah  refbsed  to 
admit  them  to  the  priestly  office  (63-65),  but  made 
a  note  of  their  claim,  that  it  might  be  dedded 
whenever  a  competent  authority  shouki  arise. 
From  all  which  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
section  under  consideration  betongs  properiy  to  tbe 
book  of  Nehemiah.  It  does  not  fbUow,  however, 
that  it  was  written  in  its  present  form  by  Nehe- 
miah himsdf.  Indeed  the  sudden  change  to  the 
third  person.  In  speaking  of  the  Tirshatbs,  in  w. 
65,  70  (a  change  which  continues  regularly  till  tbe 
section  beginning  xii.  31),  Is  a  strong  indicatioo 
of  a  change  in  the  writer,  as  is  also  the  use  of  the 
term  Th-shatha  mstead  of  Pechah,  whidi  last  is 


Hordecal  in  ver.  7,  one  might  havs  thought 
miah's  register  began  with  the  words,  **Tht  ni 
of  the  men,*'  in  var.  7. 
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the  official  defignaUoo  by  which  Nehemifth  speaks 
of  bimadf  and  other  gm-eniora  (▼.  14, 18,  ii.  7,  9, 
iO.  7).  It  Mcuit  proUkble,  iberefore,  that  ch.  vii., 
frpin  rer.  7,  contains  the  tuOtt/mct  of  what  was 
found  in  tliis  part  of  Nehemiah's  narrative,  but 
abridged,  and  in  the  form  of  an  abstract,  which 
may  account  for  the  difficulty  of  separating  Nehe- 
miah's  register  from  Zerubbabers,  and  also  for  the 
very  abrupt  meihion  of  the  gifts  of  the  llrshatha 
and  the  ]ieople  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  This 
abstract  formed  a  transition  from  Nehemiah*s  nar- 
tati\'e  ill  the  preceding  chapters  to  the  entirely  new 
mailer  inserted  in  the  following  sections. 

(b.)  The  next  section  commences  Neh.  ^iii., 
latter  part  of  ver.  1,  and  ends  Neh.  zi.  3.  Now 
throughout  this  section  several  things  are  obsen*- 
aUe.  (1.)  Nehemioh  does  not  once  speak  in  the 
first  person  (dii.  9,  x.  1).  (2.)  Nehemiah  is  no 
longer  the  principal  actor  in  what  is  done,  but 
slmost  disapp?nrs  f\rom  the  scene,  instead  of  being, 
as  in  the  fir^  six  chapters,  the  centre  of  the  whole 
action.  (3.)  Kzra  for  the  first  time  is  introduced, 
and  throngliout  the  whole  section  the  most  promi- 
nent place  is  assigned  either  to  him  personally,  or 
to  strictly  ecclesiastical  afBiirs.  (4.)  The  prayer 
b  ch.  ix.  is  \-ery  difierent  in  its  construction  fh>m 
Nefaemiah's  prayer  in  ch.  i.,  and  in  its  frequent 
refiereiices  to  the  \'arious  boolcs  of  the  O.  T.  singu  • 
larly  suited  to  the  character  and  acquirements  of 
Em,  ^  the  ready  scribe  in  the  Uw  of  Moses.** 
(5.)  1^  section  was  written  by  on  eye-witness  and 
actor  in  the  events  described.  This  appears  by  the 
minute  details,  e.  ff,  viii.  4,  5,  6,  Ao.,  and  the  use 
ef  the  first  perwn  plural  (x.  30-39).  (6.)  There 
is  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  style  and  manner  of 
Em's  narrative^  and  also  an  identity  in  the  use  of 
particular  |>hnises  (comp.  Kzr.  iv.  18,  Neh.  riii.  8; 
Exr.  vi.  22,  Neh.  viii.  17).  'Vh\»  resemblance  is 
sdmitted  by  critics  of  the  most  opposite  opinions 
(see  Keil's  Kinkitung^  p.  461).  Hence,  as  Ezra's 
manner  is  to  speak  of  himself  in  the  third  as  well 
as  in  the  fint  person,  there  is  great  probability  in 
the  opinion  advocated  by  Hiivemick  and  Kleinert,^ 
that  this  section  is  the  work  of  Kzra.  'ilie  fiict, 
too,  that  1  ICsdr.  ix.  38  sqq.  annexes  Neh.  viii.  1-13 
to  Kzr.  X.,  in  which  it  is  followed  by  Josephus 
{Am.  xi.  5,  §  5),  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  it 
was  known  to  be  the  work  of  Ksra.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  luni  himself  inserted 
this  or  any  other  part  of  the  present  book  of 
Nehemiah  in  the  noidst  of  the  Tirshatha*s  his- 
tory. Uiit  if  there  was  extant  an  account  of 
then  transactions  by  Ezra,  it  may  have  been  thus 
Incorponited  with  Nehemiah's  history  by  the  lost 
•ditor  of  Scripture.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  the 
onion  of  Kxra  and  Nehemiah  as  one  book  in  the 
•Detent  IIel>rew  arrangement  (as  Jerome  testifies), 
mder  the  title  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  may  have  had 
As  origin  in  this  circumstance. 

(c)  The  third  section  consists  of  ch.  xi.  3-36. 
It  eontoins  a  list  of  the  families  of  Judah,  Benja- 
min, and  fjevi  (priests  and  I>evites),  who  took  up 
their  abode  at  Jerusalem,  in  accordance  with  the 
lesolation  of  the  volunteers,  and  the  decision  of 
Ihe  lot,  mentioned  in  xi.  1,  2.  This  list  forms 
a  kind  of  supplement  to  that  in  vii.  8-60,  as 
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appears  by  the  allusion  in  xi.  3  to  that  previous 
document  For  ver.  3  dbtinguLdies  the  following 
list  of  the  **  dwellers  at  Jerumlem  **  from  the  fore- 
going one  of  **  Israel,  priests,  Levites,  Nethinim, 
and  children  of  Sobmon's  sen-ants,**  who  dwelt  in 
the  cities  of  Israel,  as  set  forth  in  di.  vii.  This 
list  is  an  extract  fh>m  the  official  roll  presen'ed  in 
the  national  archives,  oidy  somewhat  abbreviated, 
as  appeara  by  a  comparison  with  1  Clir.  ix.,  where 
an  abstract  of  the  same  roll  is  aUo  preserved 
in  a  fuller  form,  and  in  the  latter  pnrt  especially 
with  considerable  variations  and  additions  :  it 
seems  also  to  be  quite  out  of  Its  pbca  in  Chroni- 
cles, and  its  insertion  there  probably  caused  the 
repetition  of  1  Chr.  viii.  29-40,  which  is  found  in 
duplicate  ix.  35-44:  in  the  ktter  place  wholly 
uncomiected  with  ix.  1-34,  tut  coimected  with 
what  follows  (ch.  x.  fl^.),  as  well  ns  with  what 
precedes  ch.  ix.  Whence  it  appenn  clearly  that 
1  Chr.  ix.  2-34  is  a  later  insertion  made  after 
Nehemiah's  census,''  but  proving  by  its  very  in- 
coherence that  the  book  of  Chronicles  exbted  pre- 
vious to  its  insertion.  But  this  by  the  way.  The 
nature  of  the  information  in  this  section,  and 
the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chr.,  would  rather  in- 
dicate a  I^vitical  hand.  It  might  or  might  not 
have  been  the  same  which  inserted  the  preceding 
section.  If  written  later,  it  is  perhaps  the  work 
of  the  same  penon  who  hiserted  xii.  1-30,  44-47. 
In  ooi\|unction  with  1  Chr.  ix.  it  gives  us  minute 
and  interesting  iufomution  concerning  the  fom- 
ilies  residing  at  Jerusalem,*^  and  their  genealogies, 
and  especially  concerning  the  provision  for  the 
Temple-ser\-ice.  Tlie  grant  made  by  Artaxerxei 
(ver.  23)  for  the  maintenance  of  the  singers  is 
exactly  parallel  to  that  made  by  Darius  as  set 
forth  in  Kzr.  vl.  8,  9,  10.  Tlie  statement  in  ver. 
24  concerning  Petbohiah  the  Zarhite,  as  "at  the 
king's  hand  in  all  matt  era  concerning  the  people,'* 
is  somewhat  obscure,  unless  percluuice  it  alludes  to 
the  time  of  Neheiuiah*s  absence  in  Bobybn,  when 
Fethahiah  may  have  been  a  kind  of  deputy- 
governor  ad  inUriau 

(J.)  From  xii.  1  to  20  is  cleariy  and  certainly  aa 
abstract  from  the  official  lists  made  and  inserted 
here  fong  after  Nehemiah's  time,  and  after  the 
destruction  of  the  l*eraian  dynasty  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  expressfon 
Darius  the  Fereinn,  as  well  as  by  the  mention  of 
Jaddua.  The  allusion  to  Jeshua,  and  to  Nehe- 
miah and  Ezra,  in  \'er.  26,  is  also  such  as  would 
be  nude  fong  posterior  to  their  lifetime,  and  con- 
tains a  remarluible  reference  to  the  two  censuses 
taken  and  written  down,  the  one  in  Jeshua  and 
Zerubliabers  time,  the  other  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah ;  for  it  is  evidently  from  these  two  censuses, 
the  existence  of  which  is  borne  witness  to  In  Neh. 
vii.  5,  that  the  writer  of  xii.  26  drew  his  informa- 
tion concemhig  the  priestly  fiuuilies  at  those  two 
epochs  (compare  also  xii.  47). 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  list  df  priests  in  Zerub- 
babel's  time,  with  tliat  of  those  who  sealed  the 
covemint  In  Nehemhdi*s  time,  as  given  below,  both 
illustrates  the  use  of  proper  names  abuvc  referred 
to,  and  also  the  clerical  fluctuations  to  which  proper 
names  are  subject. 


ascribes  eh.  vUL  to  an  assistant,  Ix.  i 
c  to  Boa  himsslf:    See  De  Wstts*s  EmUUmng,  Par- 
IL8S1 


b  Comp.  1  Olir.  ix.  2  with  Neh.  tU.  73 
c  That  these  fiunlUes  were  ol^ects  of  Siipseial  lalw 
est  andean  flrom  Nsh.  zL  2. 
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Ifob.  X.  1-8.  N6h.  di.  1-7. 

Beniah SenJah 

Aariah Esra 

Jeremiah Jeremiah 

Paahur 

Amariah Amariah 

MalchUah UaUoch 

Ilattuth Hattush 

Shehanlah Shecaniah 

Mallueh Afa/ZtieA  (abore) 

Uarim    • Behum 

Meromoth Meramoth 

Obadiah Iddo 

DaDlel 

OiDoetbon Qlnnetho 

Barueh 

UeshuUam      ....        

Abtlah AbUah 

UUamln Mlamln 

xi»«^l^ IfaHhih 

Bilgai Bilgah 

Shemalah Sbemaiah 

Joiarib 
Jedaiah 
Salla 
Amok 
mikiah 
Jodaiah. 
(e.)  xii.  44-47  is  an  eiplanatorj  interpolation^ 
made  In  later  tiuieii,  proliably  by  the  last  reviser 
of  the  book,  whoever  he  was.     That  it  is  so  is  evi- 
dent hot  onljr  from  the  sudden  change  from  the 
first  person  to  the  third,  and  the  dropping  of  the 
personal  narrative  (though  the  matter  is  one  in 
which  Neheniiah   necessarilj  took  the  lead),  but 
fW>m  the  fact  that  it  describes  the  identical  transac- 
tion described  in  xiii.  10-13  hy  Nehemiah  himself, 
where  be  speaks  as  we  should  expect  him  to  speak : 
'<  And  I  made  treasurers  o\-er  the  treasuries,"  etc. 
The  language,  too,  of  \'er.  47  is  manifestlj  that 
of  one  looking  back  upon  the  times  of  Zerubbabel 
and  those  of  Nehemiah  as  lUike  past.    In  like  man- 
ner xii.  27-30  is  the  account  by  the  same  annotator 
of  what  Neheniiah  himself  relates,  xiii.  10-12. 

lliough,  liowe\-er,  it  Is  not  difficult  thus  to  point 
out  those  passages  of  the  bok  which  were  not  part 
of  Nehemiah's  own  work,  it  is  not  easy,  by  cutting 
them  out,  to  restore  that  work  to  its  integrity. 
For  Neh.  xii.  31  does  not  fit  on  well  to  any  part 
of  ch.  \ii.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  latter  portion 
of  Nehemiah's  work  does  not  join  on  to  the  former. 
Had  the  former  part  been  merely  a  kind  of  diary 
entered  day  by  day,  one  might  have  supposed  that 
it  was  abruptly  interrupted  and  as  abruptly  re- 
sumed. But  as  Neh.  v.  14  distinctly  shows  that 
the  whole  history  was  dther  written  or  revised  by 
the  author  after  he  had  been  governor  twelve  3-ears, 
such  a  supposition  cannot  stand.  It  should  seem, 
therefore,  that  we  have  only  the  first  and  last  parts 
of  Nehemiah's  work,  and  that  for  some  reason  the 
intermediate  portion  has  been  dispUoed  to  make 
room  for  the  narrative  and  documents  from  Neb. 
vii.  7  to  xii.  27. 

And  we  are  greatly  confirmed  in  this  supposition 
by  observing  that  in  the  very  chapter  where  we 
first  notice  this  abrupt  change  of  person,  we  have 
another  evidence  that  we  have  not  the  whole  of 
what  Nehemiah  wrote.  For  at  the  dose  of  chap, 
▼il.  we  have  an  account  of  the  offerings  made  by 

a  It  Is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  Nehemiah  wrote 
•U  that  to  attributed  to  him  in  2  Bfaoo.  It  to  very 
probable  that  there  was  an  apoerjphal  verrion  of  hto 
heek,  with  addltioDS  and  embeUtohmwits.  8tUl  ei 
Ihs  ecigiiial  work  saaj  have  eontalned  taaitsr  siCbsr 
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the  governor,  the  chiefr,  and  the  peopks;  bat  w% 
are  not  even  tokl  for  what  purpose  these  offerings 
were  made.  Only  we  are  led  to  guess  that  it  most 
have  been  for  the  Temple,  as  the  parallel  passage  in 
Ezr.  ii.  tells  us  it  was,  by  the  mention  of  the 
priests*  garments  which  formed  a  part  of  the  ofifer- 
ings.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  original  work  most 
have  contained  an  account  of  some  timnsactions 
connected  with  repairing  or  beautifying  the  Tem- 
ple, which  led  to  these  contributions  being  made. 
Now,  it  so  happens  that  there  is  a  passage  in  2 
Maoc.  ii.  13,  in  which  ^  the  writings  and  commen- 
taries of  Nehemiah  '*  are  referred  to  in  a  way  whieh 
shows  that  they  contained  matter  relative  to  tha 
sacred  fire  hanng  consumed  the  sacrifices  offered  by 
Nehemiah  on  some  solemn  occasion  when  he  repaired 
and  dedicated  the  Temple,  which  is  not  found  in 
the  present  book  of  Nehemiah ;  and  if  any  depend- 
ence can  be  placed  upon  the  account  there  given, 
and  in  L  18-30,  we  seem  to  ha\'e  exactly  the  two 
focts  that  we  want  to  justify  our  hjpotliesis.  Tbo 
one,  that  Nehemiah's  narrative  at  this  part  con- 
tained some  things  which  were  not  suited  to  form 
part  of  the  Bible;  <>  the  other,  that  it  formerly 
contained  some  account  which  would  be  the  natu- 
ral occasion  for  mentioning  the  offerings  which 
come  in  so  abruptly  at  present  If  this  were  so, 
and  tlie  exceptional  matter  was  consequently  omit- 
ted, and  an  abridged  notice  of  the  ofi*erings  retained, 
we  should  ha\'e  exactly  the  appearance  which  wo 
actually  have  iu  chap.  viL 

Nor  b  such  an  explanation  leas  suited  to  connect 
the  latter  portion  of  Nehemiah*s  narrative  with  the 
former.  Chap.  xii.  31  goes  on  to  describe  tho 
dedication  of  the  wall  and  its  ceremonial.  How 
naturally  this  would  be  the  sequel  of  that  dedica- 
tion of  the  restored  Temple  spoken  of  by  tht 
author  of  2  Mace,  it  is  needless  to  obser>-e.'  So 
that  if  we  suppose  the  missing  portions  of  Neho- 
miah's  history  which  described  tlie  dedication  ser- 
vice of  tlie  'I'emple  to  have  followed  his  description 
of  the  census  in  ch.  vii.,  and  to  have  been  followed 
by  the  account  of  the  offerings,  and  then  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  the  dedication  of  the  wall,  wo 
have  a  perfectly  natural  and  consistent  narrativs. 
In  erasing  what  was  irrelevant,  and  inserting  tho 
inten-ening  matter,  of  course  no  pains  were  taken, 
because  no  desire  existed,  to  disguise  the  operation, 
or  to  make  the  joints  smooth :  the  object  being 
simply  to  preserve  an  authentic  record  without 
reference  to  authorship  or  literary  perfection. 

Another  circumstance  which  lends  much  proba- 
bility to  the  statement  in  2  Blace.,  is  that  the 
writer  closely  connects  what  Nehemiah  did  with 
what  Solomon  had  done  before  him.  In  this,  on* 
may  guess,  fblbwing  Nehemiah's  narrative.  But 
in  the  extant  portion  of  oar  book,  Neh.  i.  6,  wo 
have  a  distinct  allusion  to  Solomon's  prayer  (I  K. 
vili.  28,  29),  as  also  in  Neh.  xiU.  26,  we  ha\^  to 
another  part  of  SokMuon's  life.  So  that  on  tho 
whole  the  passage  in  2  Mace  lends  considerablo 
support  to  the  theory  that  the  middle  portion  of 
Nehemiah's  work  was  cut  out,  and  that  there  was 
sul«tituted  for  it  partly  an  abridged  abstract,  and 
partly  Ezra's  narrative  and  other  appended  doea- 
ments.^ 

not  strictly  anthentie,  or  for  some  other  reason  aol 
suited  to  have  a  place  In  the  canon. 

b  OsllUer  atoo  supposes  that  paH  of  Nebsntali^ 
worksaaj  be  now  lost. 
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We  nmj  ^en  affimi  with  tolerable  eertainty  that 
•n  the  middle  part  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah  has 
been  supplied  by  Mkt  hands,  and  that  the  first  dx 
efaapters  and  part  of  the  seventh,  and  the  hist 
chapter  and  hklf,  were  alone  written  by  him,  the 
lotermediaie  portion  being  inserted  by  those  who 
had  authority  to  do  so,  in  order  to  complete  the 
history  of  the  transacUons  of  those  times.  The 
difference  of  authorship  being  marked  especially 
by  this,  that,  in  the  first  and  last  portions,  Nehe- 
iniah  iacarinbly  speaks  in  the  first  person  singular 
(except  in  the  inserted  verses  xii.  44-47),  but  in 
the  middle  portion  never.  It  is  in  this  middle 
portion  alone  that  matter  unsuited  to  Nehemlab*8 
times  (as  e.  g.  Neh.  xii.  11,  22)  is  found,  that 
obscurity  of  connection  exists,  and  that  the  variety 
of  style  (as  almost  all  critics  admit)  suggests  a 
diflferent  authorship.  But  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  book  of  Nehemiah  b  in  fact  a  continua- 
tkm  of  the  C^ronicks,^  being  reckoned  by  the 
Hebrews,  as  Jerome  testifies,  as  one  with  Ezra, 
which  was  confessedly  so,  and  that,  as  we  have 
seen  under  Ezra,  Chroxiclrs,  and  Kings,  the 
enstomary  method  of  composing  the  national 
diroaides  was  to  make  use  of  contemporary  writ- 
ings, and  work  them  up  acc<Mtling  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  case,  it  wiU  cease  to  surprise  us  in 
the  least  that  Nehemiah*s  diary  should  hax-o  been 
so  used:  nor  will  the  admixture  of  other  con> 
temporary  documents  with  it,  or  the  addition  of 
any  refle^ttions  by  the  latest  editor  of  it,  in  any 
way  deuact  from  its  authenticity  or  authority. 

As  regards  the  time  when  the  book  of  Neliemiah 
WM  put  into  its  present  form,  we  have  only  (iie 
fetk>wing  data  to  guide  us.  The  latest  high-priest 
mentioned,  Jaddua,  was  doubtless  still  alive  when 
ois  name  w»  added.  The  descriptive  addition  to 
the  name  of  Darius  (xii.  22)  "  the  Persian,**  indi- 
cates that  the  Persian  rule  had  ceased,  and  the 
Greek  rule  bad  b^un.  Jaddua's  name,  therefore, 
and  the  clause  at  the  end  of  ver.  22,  were  inserted 
eariy  m  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  But  it 
appears  that  the  registers  of  the  Levites,  entered 
into  the  Chronicles,  did  not  come  down  lower  than 
the  time  of  Johanan  (ver.  23);  and  it  even  seems 
from  the  distribution  of  the  conjunction  *<  and  '*  in 
ver.  22,  thst  the  name  of  Jaddua  was  not  included 
when  the  soitence  was  first  written,  but  stopped 
St  Jokamm^  and  that  Jaddua  and  the  clause  about 
the  priests  were  added  later.  So  that  the  close  of 
the  Persian  dominion,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Greek,  is  the  time  clesirly  indicated  when  £e  Utest 
additions  were  made.  But  whether  this  addition 
was  anything  more  than  the  insertion  of  the  docu- 
ments eontained  from  eh.  xi.  3  to  xii.  26,  or  even 
moch  less;  or  whether  at  the  same  time,  or  at  an 
earlier  one,  the  great  alteration  was  made  of  sub- 
ititating  the  abridgment  in  ch.  viL  in  the  contem- 
porary narratives  in  eh.  viiL,  ix.,  z.,  for  what 
Nehemiah  had  written,  there  seems  to  be  no  means 
ef  deciding.*  Nor  is  the  decision  of  much  oonse- 
qeenee,  exeepi  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
exactly  when  the  volume  of  Holy  Scripture  defini- 
tively aesamed  its  present  shape,  and  who  were  the 
persons  who  put  the  finishing  hand  to  it. 

3.  In  respect  to  language  and  style,  this  book  is 
lery  similar  to  the  (^ronides  and  Ezra.    Nehe- 


«  8o  BwaU  also. 

»  IfweknewtbexvalhlatozyofthetiUeTlnthatha, 
i  srigtet  assist  ns  In  detennloing  the  data  of  the  pas- 
»tt 
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miah  has,  it  is  true,  quite  his  own  manner,  and,  as 
De  Wette  has  observed,  certain  phrases  and  modes 
of  expression  peculiar  to  himself.  He  has  also 
some  few  words  and  forms  not  found  elsewhere  in 
Scripture;  but  the  general  Hebivw  style  b  exactly 
that  of  the  books  purporting  to  be  of  the  sanA 

age.  Some  words,  as  D^r)/?Pi  "cymbals," 
occur  in  Chron.,  Ezr.,  and  Neh.,  but  nowhere  else. 

^79nn  ocewn  frequently  in  the  same  three  books, 

but  only  twice  (in  Judg.  v.)  besides.     H'l^SS  or 

Mn'15,^  "»  letter,**  is  common  only  to  Neh., 

Esth.,  Ezr.,  and  Cliron.     TH^jiy  and  its  ChaMee 

equivalent,  ^*^^t  whether  spoken  of  the  palace  at 
Suaa,  or  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  are  com- 
mon only  to  Neh.,  Ezr.,  Esth.,  Dan.,  and  Chron. 
vf  G?  to  ^^M  uid  I^ui.,  and  Ps.  xlv.     The  pbras4 

Q^9'yr!  '^U'XHjand  iU  Chaldee  equivalent,  "the 
God  of  Hea&'ens,***  are  common  to  lilzr.,  Neh.,  and 

Dan.     t2^-^>  "distinctly,**  is  common  to  Ezr. 

and  Neh.    Such  words  as  1}0,  HJ'^'TP,  DT]§, 

and  such  Aramaisms  as  the  use  of    /^H,   i.  7, 

'TIT?^  ^*  "^t  ""^T?'  ^'  *»  *^-»  ^'^  *^  eridences 
of  the  age  when  Nehemiah  wrote.  As  examples 
of  peculiar  words  or  meanings,  used  in  this 
book  alone,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 

5  ng^,   uto  inspect,"  ii.  13,  15;  nhjtj,  in  the 

sense  of  "interest,**  v.  11;  ^JQ    (hi  Uiph.),  "to 

shut,**  rii.  3;    VpiD,   "a  Ufting  up,**  viii.  6; 

nn^n,      « praises,'*    or     "  choirs.**    xii.    8  ; 

nj-^lbnin,    »« a  procession,**  xii  81 ;    bTlpD, 

in  sense  of  "reading,**  viii.   8;     nn!?H,    for 

alike  unusual 

The  Aramean  form,  n^^liT,  Hiph.  of  rTJJ  for 

n'11^,  is  very  rare,  only  five  <?  other  analogous  ex- 
amples occurring  in  the  Heb.  Scriptures,  though 
it  is  very  common  in  Biblical  Chaldee. 

The  phrase  D^lSn  TT^tt?  ttr»M.  iv.  17  (which 
is  omitted  by  the  LXX.)  is  incapable  of  explana- 
tion. One  would  have  expected,  instead  of  O^^n, 
llj?,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  10. 

W^^^i^.^i "  the  Tirshatha,**  which  only  ooouis 
in  Ezr.ii.'63;  Neh.  vii.  66,  70,  viii.  9,  x.  1,  U  of 
uncertain  etymology  and  meaning.  It  is  a  term 
applied  only  to  Nehemiah,  and  seems  to  be  more 
likely  to  mean  "cupbearer**  than  "governor,** 
though  the  Utter  interpretation  is  adopted  by 
(jesenius  {The$.  s.  v.). 

The  text  of  Nehemiah  is  generally  pure  and  free 
from  corruption,  except  in  the  proper  names,  in 
which  there  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  the 
orthography,  both  as  compared  with  other  ports 
of  the  same  book  and  with  the  same  names  in 
other  parts  of  Scripture;  and  also  in  numarab. 


e  Ps.  xlv.  18,  oxvi.  6;  1  Sam.  xrii.  47;  Is.  Ui  6; 
Bk  xlvi.  2V  (Joum,  of  Sac  LU.  Jan.  1861,  p.  8821 
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Of  the  Utter  we  haro  wen  Mveral  exampks  In  the 
penUel  passages  Kzr.  ii.  and  Keh.  rii.;  and  the 
■ame  lists  will  give  rariations  in  names  of  men.  So 
will  xii.  1-7,  compared  with  zil.  12,  and  with  z. 
1-8. 

A  comparison  of  Neb.  xi.  3,  ^,  with  1  Chr. 
tx.  2,  Ac,  exhibits  the  following  fluctuations:  Neh. 
xi.  4,  Athninh  of  the  children  of  Perez  =  1  Chr. 
ix.  4,  UtJini  of  tlie  children  of  Perex;  ▼.  6,  Maa^ 
teuth  the  son  of  Shiloni  =  v.  5,  of  the  Shilonites, 
Atauih;  v.  9,  Jut/ak  the  son  of  Sennah  (Heb. 
Hasenuah)  =  v.  7,  llodaviaJi  the  son  of  Hasenuah : 
V.  lOf  Jedaiah  the  son  of  Joiarih,  Jachin  =  v.  10, 
Jedaiah,  Jehohirib,  Jachin ;  v.  13,  Atnnsai  son  of 
Axareel  ==  v.  12,  Afamni  son  of  Jahzerah ;  v.  17, 
Micah  the  son  of  Znbdi  =  v.  15,  Micah  the  son 
of  Zichii  (comp.  Neh.  xiL  35).  To  which  many 
others  might  be  added. 

Many  various  readugs  are  also  indicated  by  the 
LXX.  version.  For  example,  at  IL  13,  for  D'*3ri, 
« dragon,"  they  read  D^3b|^,  **flg8,*'  and  render 
it  r&r  <rvic&y.  At  it  20,  for  tS^"?^  **we  will 
iurise,"  they  read  D*^^p?f  "  pure,"  and  render  it 
KttBapol,  At  iii.  2,  for  '^O^,  «'they  built,**  they 
read  twice  \39,  vivv;  and  so  at  ver.  13.    At  iii. 

15,  for  tfb^n  )i^  rihwii  nj-n?,  "the 

pool  of  Sikwh  by  the*  king's  garden,"  they  read 

n  T37  "^n  3,  "the  king's  fleece,"  and  render  it 
ico\vfA0ii$pas  r&p  kMw  rp  Kovpf  rov  ficun\4»s* 
Kwpk  being  the  word  by  which  Tg  b  rendered  in 
Deut  xviii.  4.  Vi/^Tl  is  rendered  by  xM^y, 
"sheep-skuis,"  in  the  Chaldee  sense  of  H^Q^  or 
VtfpXp,  a  fleece  recently  stripped  (h>m  the  animal 
(CasteU.  Lex.),      At  iU.   16,  for    TJ?.,    "  ow 

against,"  they  read  ]|,  "  the  garden ;  **  comp.  ver. 
86:  in  iii.  34,  35  (iv.  2,  3),  they  seem  to  have  had 
a  corrupt  and  unintelligible  text    At  v.  5,  for 

O'^^ng,  "Others,"  they  read  U^'pTl^  "the 
nobles:**  v.  11,  for  HSQ,  " the  hundredth,**  they 
read  Htjp^f  "some  of,"  rendering  &ir^:  vi.  1,  for 
V75  ^?»  *^«"  was  left  no  "breach  in  it," 
namely,  the  wall,  they  read  TTD  D^,  "  spirit  in 
them,**  namely,  Sanballat,  etc.,  rendering  iy  eun-ois 

irro^'  vi.  3,  for  JJ?!^*  "  ^  ^«*^  ^^*'  ^^7  ^^^ 
rjWQTM,  "I  complete  Ik,'*  nXu^aV  which  gives 
a  better  sense.  At  vii.  68,  fil,  the  number  of  asses 
is  2,700  instead  of  6,720;  of  priests*  garmenta,  30 
instead  of  530 ;  of  pounds  of  silver,  2,300  and  2,200, 
instead  of  2,200  and  2,000,  as  has  been  noticed 
above;  and  ver.  70,  r^  Ncc/J^  for  "the  Tirsha- 

tha.'*  At  xi.  11,  for  T??,  "  rukr,"  they  read 
*T35,  "over  against,"  iWvoKTi.  At  xU.  8,  for 
H'^Tn,  "thanksgiving,**  h'^^JH,  M  tAp 
Xttp&y-  zii*  25,  for  "^^D^,  "the  treasuries,** 
^ipH  "my  gathering  together,*'  i^  r^  avya- 
ftpytuf  fiv:  and  at  xii.  44,  for  *^^,  "the  fields,'* 
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they  read  ^"^^t  "  the  princes,'*  ipxSvvi  rmy  w4 
kfwyi  with  oUier  minor  variations,  llic  priih 
cipal  additions  are  at  viii.  8,  15,  and  ix.  6,  where 
the  name  of  Ezra  is  introduced,  and  in  the  first 
passage  also  the  words  iy  iwurrhfip  icvpiov.  The 
omissions  of  words  and  whole  \*er8ea  are  numerous: 
as  at  iii.  87,  38  (A.  V.  5,  6);  iv.  17  (23,  A.  V. 
and  LXX.);  vi.  4,  5,  6,  10,  11 :  vii.  68,  69;  viiL 
4,  7,  9,  10;  ix.  3,  5,  23;  xi.  13,  16-21,  23-28, 
28-35;  xii.  3-7,  9,  25,  28,  29,  the  whole  of  38,  40, 
41,  and  half  42;  xiii.  13, 14,  16,  20,  24,  25. 

llie  folk>wing  discrepancies  seem  to  have  their 
origin  \n  the  Greek  text  itself:  >-iiL  16,  vXarfUut 

rris   wrfAwy,   instead  of   rvXiis,   Heb.    '^H^ 

D^^n :  x.  2,  TI02  APAIA  for  KAI  2APAIA: 
xi.  4,  :UifAap(a  for  'Afutptoy  the  final  2  of  the  pre- 
ceding vl6$  having  stuck  to  the  beq:iiming  of  tlie 
name:  xii.  31,  i^ytyKoyf  instead  of  — ira*  **I 
brought  up:**  xii.  89,  lx$updy,  instead  of  ix'^vtf 
pdy,  as  in  iii.  8.  It  b  also  worthy  of  remark  that 
a  number  of  Hebrew  words  are  left  unkwislated 
in  the  Greek  version  of  tlie  LXX.,  which  probably 
indicate*  a  want  of  learning  in  the  transbtor. 
The  following  are  the  chief  instances:  Chapa.  L 1, 

and  vU.  2,  iifiipd,  and  t^j  $tpd,  for  rn''2in;  IL 

13,  rod  yvkJiKd  for  nVb  WjaH;  ib.  14,  rov 

itv  for  ]^yn ;  iii.  6,  oi  e«««#tM  for  c^ySpi^n ; 

ib,  iauptfi  for  Dn*«7^;  ib,  6,  UurayBi  te 
njtt?> ;  ib.  8,  ^»irct;i  for  D'^nirjn ;  ib.  11,  Tfir 
BayovplfA  for  D'^'T^H ;  iU.  16,  fiifiayytiptii  for 
D'^naan  n**? ;  ib,  20,  21,  ^ifi^Xiaao^B  for 
n'^BJjb^  n'^Si  cf.  24;  ib.  22,  *lLKX^dp  far 
nMH;  ib,  81,  rov  <rapt<pi  fbr  '^S'^-'^i  *wJ 
fijieiuf  IfoBiytti  for  D'»3'»n9n  H"*? ;  viL  84, 
*Hkanadp  for  ")nW  dV]^  ;  ib.  65,  iiB^pawBd, 
and  X.  1,  itpTOffcurBiL,  for  hV^tthrjil ;  vU.  70, 
72,  xo^^y<^^  ^^^  rh^TyS ;  xii.  27,  et^^oBd  fn 
nnSn ;  xlU.  S,  9,  t^^  /Aoyad  for  ^V^TSiTl. 

4.  The  book  of  Nehemiah  has  always*  had  an 
undisputed  phice  in  the  Canon,  being  included  by 
the  Hebrews  under  the  general  head  of  the  Book 
of  Ezra,  and  as  Jerome  tdls  us  in  the  Prolog,  Oal,^ 
by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  under  the  name  of  the 
Second  Dook  of  Ezra.  [Ksdras,  FiitsT  Rook 
OP.]  There  is  no  quotation  ih>m  it  in  the  N.  T^ 
and  it  has  been  comparatii-ely  neglected  by  both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Others,  perhaps  on  account 
of  its  simple  character,  and  the  absence  of  any- 
thing supernatural,  prophetical,  or  mystical  in  its 
contents.  St.  Jerome  (ad  Paulinnm)  does  indeed 
suiEgest  that  the  account  of  the  building  of  the 
walls,  and  the  return  of  the  people,  the  deecriptka 
of  the  IMests,  Lerites,  Israelites,  and  proselytes, 
and  the  division  of  the  labor  among  the  difi^rent 
families,  have  a  hidden  meaning:  aiKl  also  hints 
that  Nehemiah's  name,  which  he  interprets  con- 
mAntor  a  Domino^  points  to  a  mystical  sense.  But 
tlie  book  does  not  eauly  lend  itself  to  such  applies^ 
tions,  which  are  so  manifestly  forced  and  strained, 
that  even  Augustme  says  of  the  whole  book  of 
Ezra  that  it  is  simply  historical  rather  than  priK 
phetical  {Dt  Civit,  Dei,  xviii.  86).    Those,  howwm^ 
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who  wUi  to  aee  St  Jerome's  hint  dabontdy  ear 
lied  out,  may  refer  to  tbe  Ven.  I3ede*8  AlUgorica 
Expotitio  in  JJbnuu  NehemitB^  qui  tt  Ezra  Se- 
emmhtSj  as  well  as  to  the  prefS&ce  to  bis  exposition 
ef  Em:  aiid,  in  anotiier  sense,  to  Up.  Pillcington's 
Exposition  upon  Xehemiah,  and  Jol^  Fox*s  Preface 
{Park,  Soc,).  It  may  be  added  that  Bede  de- 
•eribet  both  Ezra  and  Nehemiab  as  fnvphets,  which 
is  tbe  bead  under  which  Josephus  includes  them 
fai  his  dedcriptiba  of  the  sacred  boolcf  (C.  Ap. 
L8). 

Keil's  KinUUung;  \yiner*8  RealaOrL;  De 
Wette*s  Kinkitwg,  by  ill.  Parlcer;  Prideaux's 
OmnecUtM;  Oillter's  Auiew-g  Kcdeti'tst. ;  Wolf, 
BibL  Utbrttie  ;  Ewald,  Gt$chichie,  i.  235,  iv.  144; 
Tbmpp*s  Ancient  Jertualem ;  Bosauquet's  Timet 
of  Ktra  and  Nehenwih,  A.  C.  H. 

*  Tbe  eirck  of  inquiry  relatins;  to  the  author- 
ship, structure,  and  eontents  of  ti^  book  of  Nebe- 
miah,  coincides  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  same 
topics  connected  with  Ejeka.  We  are  not  to  kiy 
too  much  stress  on  the  argument  against  the 
mity  of  the  book,  ftom  the  narrator's  interchange 
of  the  first  and  thhtl  persons  in  difl^nt  parts. 
Tliat  conclusion,  as  Prof.  Uawlinson  remarks,  does 
not  always  follow  from  such  premises.  Daniel,  for 
ioatance,  uses  the  third  person  through  his  first 
six  chapters  and  at  the  opening  of  ^  seventh, 
aod  then  the  first  to  the  end  of  eh.  ix.  In  the  first 
verse  of  ch.  z.  he  returns  to  the  thbnd  person,  but 
b  the  two  remaining  chapters  empbys  again  the 
first  {Nitioricid  A'rw/ences,  lect.  V.).  Tbucydides 
fbmishes  a  similar  example  among  Greek  writers. 
Keh.  xii.  10-23  appears  to  be  tbe  only  part  which 
it  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  subject  of  dis- 
eoorse,  to  aacribe  to  a  Uter  hand.  As  for  the  rest, 
Enm  and  Nehemiab  may  have  depended  on  each 
other,  or  have  used  comihon  sources. 

Among  the  commentators  on  Nehemiab  are  Jo. 
Ckricus,  Comm,  in  Librot  /listaricot  V.  T,  (1708); 
Strigeliua,  Sckidia  in  Nehein.  (1575);  Rambach, 
JnnotoU,  in  Ubr.  Nehem. ;  Bertheau,  Exegtt. 
Hamdb.  xvii;  Wordsworth,  /My  Bibie,  with  Nuiet 
and  JnU-oducHont,  iii.  325-357.  Other  important 
writers  are  Hiivemick,  Hundb.  der  Eifd.  in  dot  A. 
r.,  it  902-328;  Herbat-Welte,  EinL  in  dot  A. 
TetL,  iL  231-249;  Keil,  J^hrlmch  der  EinL  in 
dat  A.  Tut,,  pp.  460-468  (30  Aufl  ):  Bleek,  Evd, 
inda$A.  Teti,,  pp.  373-391 ;  O.  Ndgelsbach,  E$ra 
m.N'hemurt  in  Herxog's T^ea/^nryt-  iv.  165-174; 
Wimderiicb  in  Zeller*s  BiU.  WSrterb,  il.  186-188. 
Davidson*s  //e5rftf  Text  of  the  0,  T.,  rerised 
from  Oi/icai  Sources,  pp.  206-209,  f\imisbes  some 
material  for  textual  emendation  (Lond.  1855). 
The  true  orthography  of  several  of  tbe  proper  names 
is  uncertain.  U. 

KBHEMFAS  (Nct/Afat :  Nekemins),  I, 
Nehemiab,  the  contemporary  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Jcshua  (1  Esdr.  t.  8). 

2.  [Vat  Nommr.]  NehemUh  the  Tirshatha, 
SOD  of  Haehaliah  (1  Esdr.  v.  40). 

NB'HILOTH.  The  title  of  Ps.  t.  in  the 
A.  V.  is  rendered  ^  to  the  ehief  musician  upon 

Nehikith"  (niVn?rrbt;?);  LXX..  AquiUi, 
Bymmaebos,  and  Tbeodotlon  translate  the  but 
'wo  words  Mp  r^r  nKyiporofut^ejis,  and  the 
Tolgate,  **  pro  ea  qu«  hnreditatem  consequitur/* 
by  which  AugustUie  undentands  the  CHiureh.  llie 
arigb  of  their  error  was  a  mistaken  etymology,  by 

«Ueb  KehOoUi  Is  derived  firom  bnj,   ndehal, 
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to  inherit  Other  etymologies  hare  been  proposed 
which  are  equally  unsound.  In  CHuUdee  VPTp, 
nicldl,  signifies  **a  swanu  of  bees,'*  and  henop 
Jarchi  attributes  to  Nehiloth  the  notion  of  multi- 
tude, tbe  PsfUm  being  sung  by  tlie  wliole  peopll 
of  Israel.  K.  Hai,  quoted  by  Kirachi,  adopting 
tbe  same  origin  for  the  word,  explains  it  as  an 
instrument,  the  sound  of  which  was  like  tbe  hum 
of  bees,  a  wind  instrument,  according  to  Sonntag 
{de  tiL  Paal.  p.  430),  which  had  a  rough  tone. 
Blichaelis  {Hu/id.  ad  Lex.  I/eb.  p.  1629)  suggests, 
with  not  mueasonable  timidity,  that  tbe  root  is  to 

be  found  bi  the  Arab.  jLJgQ,  nnchnli,  to  win- 
now, and  benee  to  separate  and  select  tbe  better 
port,  indicating  that  the  Psalm,  In  tiie  titie  of 
which  Nehik>tb  occurs,  was  **an  ode  to  be  cbnnted 
by  the  purified  and  better  portk>n  of  tiie  people.*' 
It  is  most  likely,  as  (jesenius  and  others  explain, 

that  it  is  derived  from  the  tx)ot  b^H,  di&lal,  to 

bore,  perforate,  whence  ^  vQ  ^^^*^  *  ^"**  ^ 
pipe  (1  Sam.  x.  5;  1  K.  i.  40),  so  that  Nebilotii 
is  the  general  term  for  perforated  wind  instrumenta 
of  all  kinds,  as  Neginotli  denotes  all  maimer  of 
stringed  bistruments.  Tbe  title  of  Ps.  v.  is  there- 
fore  addressed  to  tbe  conductor  of  that  portion  of 
the  Temple-choir  who  pUyed  upon  flutes  and  th* 
like,  and  are  duvctiy  dluded  to  in  Ps.  buxvii.  7, 

where  (D^yn,  chdUVim)  "the  pbiycrs  upon  in- 
struments** who  are  associated  with  the  singers 
are  properly  "  pipers  **  or  "  flute-phyera.** 

W.  A.  W. 

NBTHUM  (DVTJ  [cmnfort,  FUrst]:  •Jvoo^ai; 
[Vat  Alex.  FA.  Noov/iO  N(diuin).  One  of  thoit 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbaliel  (Neh. 
vii.  7).  In  Ear.  il-  2  he  b  called  Keuum,  and  in 
1  Esdr.  V.  8,  RoiMus. 

NBHUSHTA  (WJ^n?  [brnuy.VlMax 
Alex.  SeuoBa'-  Nolietta),  ''llie  daughter  of  Elna- 
than  of  Jerusalem,  wife  of  Jehouikini,  and  mother 
of  Jehoiaobin,  kings  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxiv.  8). 

NBHUSH'TAN  O^trnj  \brazeny,  Nssa- 
9(ir,  but  [Vat]  Mai's  ed.  NcirbaAc/;  Alex.  Nco^ 
0ay:  Nohetdan),  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Heze- 
kiah,  upon  coming  to  the  throne  of  Judah,  wag 
to  destroy  all  traces  of  the  idoktrous  rites  which 
Imd  gained  such  a  fiutt  hold  upon  the  people  during 
the  reign  of  bis  father  Abas.  Among  otiier  objects 
of  superstitious  reverence  and  worship  was  the 
braxen  serpent,  made  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness 
(Num.  xxi.  0),  which  was  preserved  throughout 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites,  proba)»ly  as  a 
memorial  of  their  deliverance,  and  according  to  a 
bUe  tradition  was  pbu)ed  in  the  Temple.  The 
lapse  of  nearly  a  thousand  yeara  had  invested  this 
ancient  relic  with  a  mysterious  sanctity  which 
easily  degenerated  into  idol|itrous  reverence,  and  at 
the  time  of  Hezekiab's  accession  it  bad  e\*idently 
been  k>ng  an  object  of  worship,  «*for  unto  those 
days  the  chiMren  of  Israel  did  bum  incense  to  it,*' 
or  as  tbe  Hebrew  more  f^iliy  implies,  *•  bafl  been  In 
the  habit  of  burning  inoense  to  It**  Tbe  expres- 
sion points  to  a  settled  piactice.  The  name  by 
which  the  brazen  serpent  was  known  at  this  time, 
and  by  which  it  had  been  worshipped,  was  Nebush« 
Un  (2  K.  xviii.  4).  It  is  evident  that  our  trana- 
bitors  by  thebr  rendering,  "and  he  called  it  Na- 
bosbtan,**  understood  with  many  eommentatan 
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that  the  -fubject  of  the  lentenee  b  Hesekiafa,  and 
that  when  be  destroyed  the  brazen  terpen  t  be  gave 
it  the  name  Nebushtan,  "a  bmren  thin/jr,"  in 
token  of  bis  utter  contempt,  and  to  impress  upon 
the  people  the  idea  of  its  worthlessness.  This 
rendering  has  the  support  of  the  LXX.  and  Vul- 
gate, Junius  and  Tiemellius,  Miinster,  Clericus, 
and  others;  but  It  is  better  to  understand  the  He- 
brew as  referring  to  the  name  by  which  the  serpent 
was  cenerally  known,  the' subject  of  the  \-erb  being 
indefinite  —  "  and  one  called  it  *  Nehusbtan.'  " 
Such  a  constniction  is  common,  and  instances  of 
it  may  be  found  in  Gen.  xxv.  26,  zxxriii.  29,  30, 
where  our  ti-anslators  correctly  render  **  his  name 
was  called,**  and  in  Gen.  xlvili.  1,  2.  This  was 
the  view  taken  in  the  Targ.  Jon.  and  in  the 
Pesbito-Syriac,  »*and  they  called  it  Nebushtau,*' 
which  Buxtorf  approves  {Hist.  Serp.  jEn.  cap.  W.). 
It  has  the  support  of  Luther,  lYeifier  {Dub,  Vex, 
cent.  3,  loc.  5),  J.  D.  Michaelis  {Bibtl  fur  Vngtl.\ 
and  Bunsen  (Bibefic€rk\  as  well  as  of  Ewald 
(Gesch.  iii.  G22),  Keil,  Tlienius,  and  most  modem 
eommentators.     [Seiipent.]  W.  A.  W. 

KEIEL  (btf^J  [perh.  =  bsni7%  treasure 
ofGod^  Ges.]:  *Iva^\;  Alex.  Avii»A : 'A^«AiV/),  a 
place  which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Asber  (Joeh.  xix.  27,  only). 
It  occurs  bctweeen  JirHTHAH-KL  and  Cabul.  If 
the  former  of  these  be  identified  with  Je/at^  and 
the  htter  with  Kabul,  8  or  9  miles  E.  S.  K.  of 
Akka,  then  Neiel  may  possibly  be  represented  by 
Mfar^  a  village  conspicuously  placed  on  a  lofty 
mountain  brow,  just  half-way  between  the  two 
(Kob.  iu.  87,  103;  also  Van  de  Velde's  Map, 
1858).  The  change  of  X  into  M,  and  L  into  K, 
it  fiequent,  and  Miar  retaina  the  Am  of  KeieL 

G. 

KE'KBB  (anan  with  the  def.  article  pAe 
cavern] i  irol  fiafiiii;  [Vat.  VaficnK',]  Alex.  Ucuetfi: 
qua  est  Ntceb),  one  of  the  towns  on  the  boundary' 
of  Xapbtali  (.Josh.  xix.  33,  only).  It  lay  between 
Ada  MI  and  Jabxeel. 

A  great  number  of  commentators,  from  Jona- 
than the  Targumist  and  Jerome  ( Vulgate  as  above) 
to  Keil  {Joswi,  ad  loc.),  have  taken  tliis  name  as 
being  connected  with  the  preceding  —  Adami-han- 
Kekeb  (Junius  and  Tremellius,  **Adam«i' fossa*'); 
and  indeed  this  is  the  force  of  the  accentuation  of 
the  present  Hebrew  text.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  LXX.  gii'e  the  two  as  distinct,  and  in  the 
Talmud  the  post-biblical  names  of  each  are  given, 
that  of  han-Nekeb  being  Tsiadathah  {Gemnra 
Hitros.  Cod.  MegiUa,  in  Reland,  PaL  pp.  545, 717, 
817;  also  Scbwarz,  p.  181). 

Of  this  more  modem  name  Sehwarz  suggests 
that  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  **>  Haztdhi;^  3  Eng- 
lish miles  N.  from  al-ChattL  G. 

NEKOa)A  (MlSpj  [dUtinffmshed]:  k^k^ 
U;  in  Ea-.  ii.  48,  [Vat!  N€x«#5o,]  Alex.  NeK«- 
Sov;  [in  Neb.,  FA.  NeirwJafi :]  Necoda),  L 
The  descendants  of  Nekoda  returned  among  the 
Nethinini  after  the  Captivity  (Ear.  it  48;  Neb. 
vii.  50). 

2.  [N(ff«8i.]  The  sons  of  Nekoda  were  among 
^hose  who  went  up  after  the  Captivity  from  I'el- 
mdah,  Tel-barsa  and  other  places,  but  were  unable 
to  pro^'e  their  descent  from  Israel  (Enr.  ii.  60;  Neb. 
rii.  62). 

NBMU'EIi  (bWD3    [day  of  God,  Get.]: 


KEPHTOAH,  THB  WATER  OP 

No^uov^A  :  Namuel).  1.  A  Reubenite,  sod  of 
Eliab,  and  eklest  brother  of  Dathan  and  Abirua 
(Num.  xxvi.  9). 

2.  The  eldest  son  of  Simeon  (Nam.  xxri.  12; 
1  Chr.  iv.  24),  from  whom  were  descended  the 
family  of  the  Nemuelites.  In  Gen.  xlvL  10  he  is 
called  Jemuel. 

NEMU'ELITES,  THB  O^^^H  [see 
above]:  ^riiios  6  "NafiovriXt:  Akx..  No^tovifXcc, 
and  so  [Vat]  Mai:  Namuelitee).  The  deeceod- 
ants  of  Nemuel  the  first-bora  of  Simeon  (Num. 
xxvi.  12). 

NETHEG  (393  [iproHt]:iJatt>4K:  Ntpkeg). 
1.  One  of  the  tons  of  Izhar  the  ton  of  Kohath, 
and  therefore  brother  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  21). 

2.  [No«^/«c;]  in  1  Chr.  iu.  7,  [Vat,  No^J 
Alex.  Keu^ry;  1  Chr.  xiv.  6.  No^,  TAlex. 
ficut>ayyFA.'Nou^'-  Nepheg,  NapJieg.]  One  of 
David's  sons  bora  to  him  in  Jerusalem  after  he  was 
come  from  Hebron  (2  Sam.  t.  15  ;  1  Chr.  iiL  7, 
xiv.  6). 

*  NEPHEW.  This  term  wbere\Tr  emplojed 
in  the  A.  V.,  is  used  in  tiie  sense  of  ffrandchiid  or 
descendant  generally.     The  corresponding  Hebrew 

and  Greek  words  are  133,  Job  xviii.  19,  Is.  xir. 

22;  D>35  '•35,  Judg.  xii.  14;  and  riryoi^ 
1  Tim.  V.  4.  For  the  old  English  usage  of  this 
word,  see  Richardson's  £ng.  Diet  a.  t.,  and 
'IYench*s  Autitcriztil  Vers,  of  the  N,  T.  p.  446  (ed. 
1859).     [Sister's  Son.]  D.  S.  T. 

NETHI  (UefBati;  Alex.  Vt<pBap:  Nepki). 
The  name  by  which  the  Napiithar  of  Nebe. 
miah  was  usually  {raph,  rois  iro\\o7s)  called  (2 
Maoc.  i.  36).  The  A.  V.  [after  the  Bishops*  H- 
ble]  has  here  followed  the  Vulgate. 

NETHI8  (Ni^/y;  [Vat  Nci^cif;  Alex. 
Civets  ;  Aid.  Ni^fy:]  Upds).  In  the  compt 
list  of  1  Esdr.  v.  21,  <'  the  sons  of  Nephia  **  appar- 
ently correspond  with  **  the  chiklren  of  Nebo  "  in 
Ear.  ii.  29,  or  else  the  name  is  a  cormption  of 
Magbish. 

NE'PHISH  (tt?'»53  [recreaU :  Vat.]  N«- 
^t(ra8aioi;  [Rom.]  Alex.No^Kroioi*  Naphis).  An 
inaccurate  variation  (found  in  1  Chr.  ▼.  19  only 
[where  the  Bishops'  Bible  reads  Ne/fkis'])  of  the 
name  elsewhere  correctly  given  in  the  A.  Y.  Na- 
piiiSH,  the  form  always  preserved  in  the  original 

NEPHISH'ESIM     (D^'DlpIO?       [«gxiii. 

skms.  Get.] ;  Ken,  D^Dtp^^S) :  Nc^«Mrcur  [Vat 
•(Tci]:  Alex.  N(^<raei/i;  [FA.  Nc^wo'airci^:]  J^«- 
phussim).  The  children  of  Nepbishesim  were  among 
the  Netbinim  who  returaed  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh. 
vii.  52).  The  name  elsewhere  appears  as  Nephv- 
siM  and  Napiiisi.  Gesenius  decides  that  it  is  a 
corraption  of  the  former.     {Thes.  p.  899.) 

NEPHTHALI  ([Rom.  Nt^tfoXf ;  Vat 
Alex.  FA.]  Nc<^aA€f/u:  NepkthaU).  The  Vul- 
gate form  of  the  name  Naphtau  (Tob.  1 1,  S, 

4,6). 

NEPHTHALIM  ([N«^>«a;J;  Vat]  Nc«- 
tfoAci;  [Sin.]  Alex.  Ne^»iaXci/i,  and  to  N.  T.i 
NepkthaU,  Nephthalim),  Another  form  of  the  saoM 
name  as  the  preceding  (Tob.  vii.  3;  Hatt.  ir.  13, 
15;  Rev.  viL6). 

NEPHTO'AH,  THB  WATER  OF  (^ 
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IT^nSS  [Mteri  ofcpeninff] :  Ifinp  Na^(£ ;  [Vat 
in  Joji.*  rv.  9,]  Ma^9«:  oqua,  and  aqua,  Neph- 
(koa).  The  spring  or  source  {)^V,  A.  V.  »*  foun- 
tain **  and  '*  well  **)  of  the  water  or  (inaccurately) 
waten  of  Nephtoah  was  one  of  the  landmarlcs  in 
the  hoandary-lioe  which  separated  Judah  fit>ra 
Betyaniin  (Josh.  xv.  9,  xviii.  15).  It  was  situated 
between  the  •*head/'  or  the  "end/*  of  the  moun. 
tain  which  fiused  the  ^-alley  of  Hinnom  on  the 
west,  and  the  cities  of  Ephron,  the  next  point  be. 
jond  which  was  Kiijath-jearim.  It  lay  therefore 
N.  \V.  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  direction  it  seems 
to  have  been  satUiactorily  identified  in  Ain  Li/ta, 
a  spring  situated  a  little  distance  above  the  village 
of  the  saow  name,  in  a  short  valley  which  nius 
into  the  east  side  of  the  great  Wtu/y  Beit  Ilamna, 
tboat  21  miles  from  Jerusalem  and  6  from  Kuriel 
O-Enab  (K.jearim).  The  spring  — of  which  a 
view  n  given  by  Dr.  Barclay  {City,  etc,  644)  —  is 
very  abundant,  and  the  water  escapes  in  a  oousid- 
amble  stream  into  the  valley  below. 

Nephtoah  was  formerly  identified  with  various 
iprings  —  the  spring  of  St.  Philip  {Ain  ffaniyeh) 
in  the  WtidyeLWerd;  the  Ain  Yah  m  the  same 
vaUey,  but  nearer  Jerusalem  ;  the  Ain  Karim,  or 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin  of  mediaeval  times  (D<mb- 
dan.  Voyage^  187  ;  see  also  the  eitations  of  Tobler, 
TapotfraphU,  351;  and  Sandys,  lib.  iii.  p.  184); 
and  even  the  so-called  well  of  Job  at  the  western 
sod  of  the  Wady  Aly  «  {MitUn,  ii.  155) ;  but  these, 
especially  the  hist,  are  unsuitable  in  their  situation 
M  -Kspeets  Jerusalem  and  Kigath^earim,  and 
have  the  additional  drawback  that  the  features  of 
'  the  eountry  there  are  not  such  as  to  permit  a 
boundary-line  to  be  traced  along  it,  while  the  line 
through  Ain  UJla  would,  in  Barday's  words, 
«*  puTBOo  a  course  indicated  by  nature."  - 

The  name  of  Lifta  is  not  less  suitable  to  this 
identification  than  its  situation,  since  T  and  L 
ft«qaently  take  the  place  of  each  other,  and  the 
rest  of  the  word  is  almost  entirely  unchanged, 
llie  eariieat  notice  of  it  appears  to  be  by  Stewart^ 
{T€td  and  Khan,  349),  who  speaks  of  it  as  at  that 
time  (Feb.  1854)  •*  recognized."  G. 

KBPHU'SIM  (Q'*P»S?;  Ken,  D'^tJ'tS? : 
Nc^oiHT^/i;  [Vat  Na^eKrwy;]  Alex.  Ne^owr€«/u: 
Ntpkudm).  The  same  as  Nephisiiesim,  of  which 
name  according  to .  Giesenius  it  is  the  proper  form 
(Eor.  U.50). 

NEB  nS  [%*/,  ^«»»P] '  N^P  \y^  Jn  1  Sam. 
lb.  60,  Nifiei:]  iVer),  son  of  Jehiel,  according 
to  1  Chr.  viii.  33,  fiither  of  Kish  and  Abner,  and 
gnnd&ther  of  King  SauL  Abner  was,  therefore, 
ande  to  Saul,  as  expressly  stated  1  Sam.  xiv.  50. 
But  some  conftision  has  arisen  from  the  state- 
ment  in  1  Chr.  ix.  36,  that  Kish  and  Ner  were 
both  eons  of  Jehiel,  whence  it  has  been  concluded 
that  they  were  brothers,  and  consequently  that 
Abner  and  Saul  were  first  eousins.  But,  unless 
there  was  an  elder  Kish,  uncle  of  Saul's  father, 
which  is  not  at  all  probable,  it  is  obvious  to  ex- 
plain  the  insertion  of  Kish's  name  (as  that  of  the 

«  This  most  arise  from  a  eonftaaion  between  Yolo 
(A^km),  near  which  the  <*  well  of  Job  "  is  situated. 
inAthelm  Yato. 

h  Stewart,  while  aecusfaig  Dr.  Robinson  of  inaeen- 
mej  (p.  340),  has  himself  flUlsn  into  a  curious  conAi- 


numerous  names  by  the  side  of  it)  m  1  Oiv  iz. 
36,  by  the  common  practice  in  the  Chronicles  of 
calling  all  the  heads  of  houses  of  fotbers,  mnu  of 
the  phylarch  or  demarch  from  whom  they  sprung, 
or  under  whom  they  were  reckoned  in  the  geiieido- 
gies,  whether  they  were  sons  or  grandsons,  or  lates 
descendants,  or  even  descendants  of  collateri 
branches.     [Bkchkk.] 

llie  name  Ner,  combined  with  that  of  his  son 
Abner,  may  be  compared  with  Nadab  in  ver.  36, 
and  Abinadab  \'er.  39;  with  Jesse,  1  L'lir.  U.  13, 
and  Abishai,  ver.  16;  and  with  Juib,  Luke  iii. 
26,  and  Abiud,  Matt  i.  13.  The  sul^oined  tabla 
shows  Ner*s  family  rehitions. 


Benjamin 

Bech«r,  or  BMhonth  0  Bun.  Ix.  It  1  Chr.  vfl.  t,  S) 

AbUh,  or  Aphtah  (lb.) 

Zcror,  or  Zur  (1  Chr.  viiL  80) 

Abiel,  or  Jehiel  (1  Chr.  iz.  S5) 


KIdi     BaLl      Ner 


Nedab 


Oildor   Al 


Ito 


Zeohariah      Mil 


ilOolk 


Kith 


AbQsr 


The  fiwnily  seat  of  Ner  was  Gibeon,  where  *hi8 
father  Jehiel  was  probably  the  first  to  settle  (1 
Chr.  ix.  35).  From  the  pointed  mention  of  his 
mother,  l^Iaachah,  as  the  wife  of  Jehiel,  she  waa 
perhaps  the  heiress  of  the  estate  in  Gibeon.  This 
inference  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  fiici 
that  *^  Maachah,  Caleb*s  concubine,"  is  said,  in  1 
Chr.  it  59,  to  have  borne  "  Sheva  the  father  of 
Machbenah  and  the  fieither  of  Gibea,"  where, 
though  the  text  is  in  ruins,  yet  a  connection  of 
some  sort  between  Maachah  (whoever  she  was)  and 
Gibeah,  often  called  Gibeah  of  Saul,  and  the  same 
as  Gibeon,  1  Chr.  xiv.  16,  is  apparent  It  is  a  cu. 
nous  circumstance  that  while  the  name  (Jehiel)  of 
the  "  &ther  of  Gibeon  "  is  not  given  in  the  text 
of  1  Chr.  riii.  29,  the  same  is  the  case  with  **  the 
fiither  of  Gibea  "  in  1  Chr.  ii.  49,  naturally  sug- 
gesting, therefore,  that  in  the  ktter  passage  the 
same  name  Jehiel  ought  to  be  supplied  wbiqh  is 
supplied  for  the  former  by  the  duplicate  passage 
1  Chr.  ix.  35.  If  this  inference  is  correct  it  would 
pkce  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Jehiel  at  Gib- 
eon -^  where  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  it 
—  near  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  in 
their  respective  inheritances  under  Joshua.  Maa* 
chah,  his  wife,  would  seem  to  be  a  daughter  or  de* 
soendant  of  Caleb  by  Ephah  his  concubine.  That 
she  was  not  "OUeb's  concubine"  seems  pretty 
certain,  both  because  Ephah  is  so  described  in  ii.  46 
and  because  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Ephah  in 

ver.  47,  separated  firom  the  words  3^3  W^^^ 
only  by  the  name  Shaaph,<<  creates  a  strong  pre* 
sumption  that  Ephah,  and  not  Maachah,  is  the 
name  to  which  this  description  belongs  in  ver.  47, 
as  in  \'er.  46.    Moreover,  Biaacliak  cannot  be  the 

nom.  case  to  the  masculido  verb  ly\    Supposhig, 


don  between  Nephtoah  and  Netophah.    Dr.  Robinson 
is  in  this  instance  perfectly  right. 

e  There  an  doubtless  some  links  mlsslnf  in  this 
genealogy,  as  at  all  events  the  head  of  the  flunlly  of 


d  ShaapK  has  neariy  the  same  letters  ai  J^phaJu 
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Iben,  BlMchah,  the  anoetiren  of  Seal,  to  bare 
been  thus  a  daughter  or  granddaughter  of  Caleb, 
we  have  a  eurioiu  ooinddenoe  in  the  occurrence 
of  the  nanie  Saul,  as  one  of  the  Edomitish  kingt, 
1  Chr.  i.  48,  and  as  the  name  of  a  descendant  of 
the  Edoniitbh  Caleb.  [Cai.ko.]  The  element 
Bnal  (1  Chr.  ix.  36,  Ac.)  in  the  names  Etk-Baal^ 
'  Meribbaaly  the  descendants  of  Saul  the  son  of 
Kish,  roaj  also,  then,  be  compared  with  BaaU/Ia- 
■Mffi,  the  successor  of  Saul  of  Kehoboth  (1  Chr.  i. 
49),  as  also  the  name  Malred  (ib.  50)  with  Matt-i 
(1  Sam.  X.  81).  A.  C.  H. 

NB'BEUS  Psyl.]  (Nupf^j:  Nerevt).  A 
Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  bj  St  Paul,  Rom.  xvi. 
15.  Origen  coi^jectures  that  be  belonged  to  the 
household  of  Philologus  and  Julia.  Estius  sug- 
sests  that  he  maj  be  identified  with  a  Kereus,  who 
k  said  to  have  been  baptized  at  Rome  hj  St  Peter. 
A  legendary  account  of  him  is  given  in  BoUand, 
Acta  Snncioruiny  12th  May;  from  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  TUlemont,  I/.  E.  ii.  139,  may  be  gath- 
ered the  (act  that  he  was  beheaded  at  Terracinn, 
probably  hi  tlie  reign  of  Nerva.  His  ashes  are 
•aid  to  be  deposited  in  the  acdent  church  of  SS. 
Nereo  ed  Aivhilleo  at  Rome. 

There  is  a  reference  to  his  legendary  history  in 
Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor's  Sermon,  Tht  Mmriage^ng^ 
Fart  L  W.  T.  R 

NBR'GALCbsn?.:  ^py4ki  Nergel),  on9  of 
the  chief  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  deities,  seems  to 
.  have  corresponded  closely  to  the  dassiod  Mars. 
He  was  of  Babylonian  origin,  and  his  name  signi- 
fies, in  the  early  Cushite  dialect  of  that  country, 
*'  the  great  man,**  or  "  the  great  hero.**  His  mon- 
umental  titles  are-»  **  the  storro-niler,*'  *•  the  king 
of  battle,**  *'  the  champion  of  the  gods,**  **  the  male 
prindple  **  (or  **  the  strong  begetter  *'),  "  the  lute- 
br  god  of  Bkhylonia,**  and  "  the  god  of  the  chase.*' 
Of  this  last  he  is  the  god  preeminently;  another 
ddty,  iSTiff,  disputing  with  him  the  presidency  over 
war  and  battles.  It  is  coi\jectured  that  he  may 
represent  the  ddfied  Nlmrod  —  <<  the  mighty  hunter 
bcrifbrethe  Ixml  *' — from  whom  the  kings  both  of 
Babykm  and  Nineveh  were  likdy  to  chdiu  descent. 
The  city  peeultariy  dedicated  to  his  worship  is 
ftmnd  in  the  iniicriptions  to  be  Cntha  or  Tiggaba, 
which  is  in  Arabian  tradition  the  special  city  of 
Nimrod.  The  orily  express  mention  of  KeipU 
contained  in  sacred  Scripture  is  in  2  K.  xvii.  80, 
where  "  the  men  of  Cutlm,**  pUoed  In  the  city  of 
Samaria  by  a  king  of  Assyria  (Esar^addon?), 
are  said  to  have  "  made  Neigal  their  god  **  when 
transphmted  to  tbdr  new  country  —  a  fact  in  dose 
aocordance  with  the  fiiequent  notices  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions, which  mark  him  as  the  tutebr  god  of  that 
dty.  Kei^jral's  name  occurs  as  the  initial  element 
in  Nergni^M-tter  j(Jer.  xxxix.  3  and  13);  and  is 
also  found,  under  a  contracted  form,  in  the  name 
of  a  comparativdy  hite  king — the  Abennert^tts  of 
Josephus(ylN/.  xx.2,§  1). 

Nei^  appears  to  ha\e  been  worshipped  under 
the  symbol  of  the  «« Man-Lion.**  llie  Semitic 
name  for  the  god  of  Cutha  was  Arin^  a  word 
which  signifies  *'  lion  *'  boih  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac. 
Kii\  the  first  element  of  the  god*s  name,  is  capa- 
ble  of  the  same  signification.  Perhaps  the  habits 
of  the  lion  as  a  hunter  of  beasts  were  known,  and 
be  was  thus  regarded  as  the  most  fitting  symbol  of 
the  god  who  presided  over  the  ohase. 

It  is  in  coimection  with  their  hunting  excursions 
that  the  Assyrian  kings  make  most  flr^uent  meo- 


KEBOAL-SHABEZEB 

tkm  of  this  ddty.  As  eariy  as  b.  c  1150, 1^ 
lath-pileser  I.  speaks  of  him  as  furnishing  the  ar- 
rows  with  which  he  slaughtered  the  wild  snimab 
Assur-dani-pal  (Snrdanapalus),  the  son  and  so» 
cessor  of  Esar-haddon,  never  fails  to  invoke  bis  aid, 
and  ascribes  all  his  bunting  ncliietcments  to  his 
inflaence.  Pul  sacrificed  to  him  in  Cntlia,  aod 
Sennacherib  built  him  a  temple  hi  the  city  of  Tar- 
bisa  near  Nineveh :  but  in  general  be  was  nol 
much  worshipped  either  by  the  esriier  or  the  later 
kings  (see  tlie  Kaay  of  Sir  H.  Rawliuson  in  Raw- 
linson's  Herodotus,  i.  631-084).  G.  B. 

NBR'OAL-SHARB'ZERC>^^f3?:-^"S 

[see above]:  [Rom.  Vat  Maftyayeiedp;  FA.  Mojv- 
yayraaapi  Alex.]  'Hfipyt\-2a(rao'ip  '  Ktrrgtl^ 
Seit$er,  [Net-egel  et  Serettr])  occurs  oiily  ia 
Jeremiah  xxxix.  8  and  13.  There  appear  to  haTt 
been  two  persons  of  the  name  among  the  **  princes 
of  the  king  of  Babykm,**  who  accompanied  Nebu- 
chadnezzar on  his  hst  expedition  against  Jerusa- 
lem. .  One  of  these  is  not  marked  by  any  addi- 
tional title;    but  the  other   has   the  honorable 

disUncUon  of  Rab-mag  (:i^"D*^),  and  it  is  to 
him  akme  thai  any  partieukr  hiterest  attaches.  Ib 
aacnd  Scripture  he  appears  among  the  peraoot, 
who,  by  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  released 
Jeremiah  from  prison;  profane  history  gives  as 
reason  to  bdieve  that  be  was  a  personage  of  grni 
Importance,  who  not  long  afterwards  mounted  tht 
BabykmUin  throne.  This  identification  depends 
in  part  upon  the  exact  resembUnce  of  nane^ 
which  b  found  on  Babylonian  bricks  in  the  form 
of  NergaUthar-Mgur ;  but  mainiif  it  rests  npon 
the  title  of  Rvbu-emgn,  or  Rab-Mag,  which  this 
king  bears  in  his  inscriptions,  and  on  the  improb- 
ability of  there  having  been  towards  the  clott 
of  the  Babylonian  period  —  when  the  monnnieo- 
tal  monarch  must  have  li^-ed  —  two  persons  of 
txactly  the  same  name  holding  this  office.  [Rab- 
mag.] 

Assuming  on  these  grounds  the  identity  of  the 
Scriptural  *'  Nergal-sharezer,  Rab-Mag,**  with  tho 
monumental  **  Nei'gnl-$hnrvztn%  /fvbv-entgn^"*  we 
may  learn  something  of  the  history  of  the  prinee 
in  question  lh)m  profane  authors,  lliere  cannot 
lie  a  doubt  that  he  was  the  monarch  called  Nerig. 
lissar  or  Neriglissoor  by  Rerosus  (.loseph.  c.  Ap.  L 
20),  who  murdered  Evil-Merodach,  the  son  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  sucoeeded  him  upon  tht 
throne.  This  prince  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  thus  the  brother-in. 
law  of  his  predecessor,  whom  he  put  to  death. 
His  reign  lasted  between  three  and  four  years. 
He  appears  to  hare  died  a  natural  death,  aod 
certainly  left  his  crown  to  a  young  son,  I.abon>>. 
soarohod,  who  was  murdered  after  a  reign  of 
nhie  months.  In  the  canon  of  Ptolemy  he  ap- 
pears, under  the  dedgnation  of  Nerigassolassar,  at 
reigning  four  years  Iwtween  llkianidamns  (Evil- 
Merodach)  and  Nabonaditts,  his  son's  reign  nol 
obtaining  any  mention,  because  it  fell  short  of  a 
year. 

A  palace,  built  by  NerlgHssar,  has  been  dlseor- 
ered  at  Babykin.  It  b  the  only  building  of  any 
extent  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuphrales.  (Sm 
pbn  of  Badtloit.)  The  bricks  bear  the  name  of 
Nergal-shar-uzur,  the  title  of  Rab-BIag,  and  also  a 
statemait  —  which  is  somewhat  sorpridng — thai 
Neigal-shar-uzur  was  the  son  of  a  certain  "  Bel-iik- 
kariskuD,  king  (f  BabyhiL'*    The  only  ezpknaf  MB 
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vbieh  has  been  offered  of  this  tUtanent  It  a  con- 
lecture  (Rawliiiaon*8  JJerodohu^  vol.  i.  p.  518), 
that  Bel-zikkar-iikun  may  possibly  have  been  the 
*«  chief  Chaldaean/*  who  (according  to  Berosus) 
kepi  tha  royal  authority  for  Nebuchadnezzar  during 
the  interval  between  his  fother^s  death  and  his  own 
arrival  at  Babykm.  [Nebuchadnezzar.]  Neri- 
gDasar  could  scarcely  have  given  bis  father  the  title 
of  king  wiUiout  some  ground;  and  this  u  at  any 
rate  a  possible  ground,  and  one  compatible  with  the 
Doo-«ppearance  of  the  name  in  any  extant  list  of  the 
later  I^bylonian  monarchs.  Neriglissar's  office  of 
Rab-lfag  will  be  further  considml  under  that 
word.  It  is  evMent  that  he  was  a  personage  of 
importaiioe  before  he  mounted  the  throne.  Some 
(as  Larcher)  have  sought  to  identify  him  with  Da- 
rius the  Mede.  But  thia  view  is  quite  untenable. 
There  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  from  his  name 
and  hb  office  that  he  was  a  native  Babyk>nian  — 
a  grandee  of  high  rank  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
regarded  him  as  a  fitting  match  for  one  of  his 
dughters.  He  did  not,  like  Darius  Medus,  gain 
Babykm  by  conquest,  but  acquired  bis  dominion 
by  an  internal  re«x>lution.  His  reign  preceded  that 
ef  the  Median  Darius  by  17  years.  It  lasted  from 
B.  c.  559  to  B.  c.  556,  whereas  Darius  the  Mede 
cannoi  have  ascended  the  throne  till  b.  c.  538,  on 
the  eooqaesiaf  Babyfen  by  Cyrus.  6.  R. 

KB'BI  {Vnpi  [TIaeh.  Ni|pc^  with  Sin.  A  B  etc.] 
ifpnsenting  the  Heb.  ^3,  which  would  be  a  short 

fam  for  n^'^S,  Neriah,  <'  Jehovah  is  my  hunp:  *' 
^ert),«  ton  of*Melchi,  and  father  of  Saktbiel,  in 
the  geneah>gy  of  Christ,  Luke  iii.  27.  Nothing 
is  known  of  him,  but  hU  name  is  very  important  as 
faidieating  the  principle  on  which  the  geneak)gies 
of  our  Lord  are  framed.  He  was  of  the  line  of 
Nathan;  but  his  son  Salathiel  became  Sok>mon's 
heir  on  the  failure  of  Solonwn's  line  in  king  Jeoon- 
iah,  and  was  therefore  reckoned  in  the  ro}*al  geneal- 
ogy among  the  sons  of  Jeeoniah;  to  wIkmo  status 
and  prerogatives  he  succeeded,  1  Chr.  iii.  17;  Matt. 
L  18.  The  supposition  that  the  son  and  heir  of 
David  and  Sotomon  would  be  called  the  son  of  Neri, 
a  obscure  individnal,  because  he  had  married 
Neri*s  daoghtcr,  as  many  pretend,  is  too  absurd  to 
Dsed  refutation.  Hie  information  given  us  by  St. 
Luke  — that  Neri,  of  the  Une  of  Nathan,  VM  Sal- 
athiers  fiither  —  does,  ui  point  of  fisct,  clear  up  and 
settle  the  whole  question  of  the  genealogies.  [Gkn- 
BALOOT  OF  Jesus  Christ.]  A.  C.  H. 

KEBFAH  (n»'73  [and  ^Ti^^l,  lamp  of 
Jehovah}'.  Nnpfas,  but  Niypc(ar'[Alex.  Sepias]  in 
Jcr.  IL  59;  [Vat.  also  -£«*  in  xliii.  3:]  Nerifit,  but 
Ntri  In  xxxiL  12).  The  eon  of  Maaaeiah,  and 
bther  of  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxii.  12,  xxxvi.  4,  zliU.  3, 
[also  xxsii.  16,  xxxvi.  8,  U,  32,  xliiL  6,  xlv.  1]), 
■nd  Soaiah  (Jer.  U.  59). 

NEBFAS  iVfiplas:  Nerins),  The  &ther  of 
Btench  and  Seriah  (Bar.  i.  1). 

*  KEST.  The  Greek  word  irareuric^MMrir, 
mdered  nett  in  Blati.  viii.  80  and  Luke  ix.  58, 
BMans  strictly  the  pitching  of  a  tent  and  then  a  tent 
m  dwetUng,  an  abode.  Copied  as  it  is  in  these  pas- 
sages with  the  holes  of  foxes,  and  oontrasted  with 

«  See  Gemml,  of  Ov  Lord  J.  C,  p.  169. 
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our  Saviour*s  want  of  a  home  or  kxlging-pboe,  it 
seems  pkiinly  not  to  have  the  specific  meaning  of 
fies/s  but  places  of  resort,  kxlging  pbces,  »*  haunts.** 
So  the  corresponding  \-erb  in  MaU.  xiii.  32,  Mark 
iv.  32,  and  Luke  xiii.  19  is  rendered  Myt ;  in  Acta 
iL  86,  rtiL  ^^^est*'  is  imdoubtedly  meant  by 
"house"  in  Ps.  civ.  17:  "As  for  the  stork  the 
fir-trees  are  her  house.*'  This  bird  "  in  the  £aa^ 
selects  ruins  wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  more 
especially  or  for  the  most  part  where  there  is  water  or 
neglected  nnarah  in  their  neighborhood.  But  when 
neither  houses  nor  ruins  occur,  it  selects  any  trees 
tall  and  strong  enough  to  provide  a  firm  platform 
for  its  huge  nest,  and  fur  this  purpose  none  are 
more  courenient  than  the  fir-tree  *'  ('IViatnim,  Nat, 
ffisL  ofUie  Bible,  p.  248).  The  eaglets  stirring  up 
of  her  nest,  i.  e.  the  young  in  the  nest  (Deut.  xxxiL 
12),  refen  to  the  efforts  of  the  eagle  to  encourage 
her  young  ones  to  fly  and  coax  them  to  leave  thdr 
nest  (Tristram,  p.  176).  B.  D.  C.  R. 

NET.  The  %*arious  terms  applied  by  the  He- 
brews to  nets  had  reference  either  to  the  construo- 
tion  of  the  article,  or  to  its  use  and  objects.  To 
the  first  of  these  we  may  assign  the  folfowing  terms: 
'3f(icmdi%^  and  its  cognates,  micmdr^  and  tnio- 
mdreihf'*  all  of  which  are  deri\-ed  bom  a  root  signi- 
fying "  to  weave  ;  **  and,  again,  tibdcdJi «  and 
sibdc/  derived  fh>m  another  root  of  similar  signifi- 
cation. To  the  second  head  we  may  assign  cherem^f 
from  a  root  signifying  "  to  enck>se;  **  md/xdd,^  with 
its  cognates,  mitzdd^ '  and  taiiziUiAh^^  fVom  a  root  * 
signifying  <'  to  lie  in  wait;  **  and  rethelh^^  fh>m  a 
root  signifying  "to  catch.**  Great  uncertainty 
prevails  in  the  equiMdent  terms  in  the  A.  V. :  mdtM 
is  rendered  "  snare  "  in  £ccL  vii.  26,  and  "  net  ** 
in  Job  xix.  6  and  Prov.  xii.  12,  in  the  latter  of 
which  passages  the  true  sense  is  "  prey;  '*  aibdoAh 
is  rendered   "snare**  in  Job  xvilL  8;   metMdddh 


Egyptian  laading^ist     (WUktnsoo.) 

"snare**  in  Ez.  xii.  13,  xvii.  80,  and  "net**  in 
1*8.  bvl.  11;  micm&i'elh^  "drag*'  or  "flue-net** 
in  Ilab.  i.  15,  16.  What  distinction  there  nuj 
have  been  between  the  ^lurious  nets  describee 
by  the  Hebrew  terms,  we  are  unable  to  decide 
'I*he  etymofogy  tells  us  nothing,  and  the  equiv- 
aknts  in  the  LXX.  vary.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment  we  meet  with  three  terms,  —  0-07^1^  {ftom 
trdrrv,  "  to  load  **),  whence  our  iix>rd  sfine,  a  large 
hauling  or  draw-net;  it  is  the  term  used  in  the  par- 
able of  the  draw-net  (Matt.  xiii.  47):  &^/i9An<r- 
Tpotf  (from  iifA^ifidXKWf  **  to  cast  around  *' ),  a  cast- 
ing-net (Matt  iv.  18;  Mark  i.  16):  and  ^Iktvop 
(fh>m  3/K«f  "  to  throw  *'),  of  the  same  description 
as  the  one  Just  mentfoned  (Matt  iv.  20;  John  xxi. 


'  nan. 


nji^^.    *  nyiSTj. 
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6,  at).  The  net  wu  used  for  the  purpoeea  of  fish- 
ing and  hunting:  the  mode  in  which  it  was  used 
has  been  aheady  described  in  the  articks  on  those 
subjects.  [FisiiiKG ;  Uu2fTi>'G.]  llie  Egyptians 
constructed  their  nets  of  flax-ttring:  the  netting- 
needle  was  made  of  wood,  and  in  shape  closely  re- 
sembled our  own  (Wilkinson,  ii.  05).  llie  nete 
varied  in  form  according  to  their  use;  the  landiug- 
net  has  been  already  represented ;  we  here  give  a 
sketch  of  the  draw-net  from  the  same  source. 


l^gyptiaa  dxmw-nee  (WiUdnson). 

As  the  nets  of  Egypt  were  well  known  to  the 
■riy  Jews  (Is.  xix.  8),  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  material  and  form  was  the  same  in  each  coun- 
try. The  nets  used  for  birds  in  Egypt  were  of  two 
kinds,  cUp-nets  and  traps.  The  latter  consisted 
of  network  strained  over  a  frame  of  wood,  which 
was  so  constructed  that  the  sides  would  collapse  by 
polling  a  string  and  catch  any  birds  that  might  have 
alighted  on  them  while  open.  The  former  was 
mi^e  on  the  same  principb,  consisting  of  a  double 
frame  with  the  network  strained  over  it,  which 
might  be  caused  to  coUapse  by  pulling  a  string.** 

The  metaphorical  references  to  the  net  are  very 
numerous :  it  was  selected  as  an  appropriate  image 
of  the  subtle  devices  of  the  enemies  of  God  on  the 
one  hand  (e.  g.  Ps.  ix.  15,  xxv.  15,  xxxi.  4),  and 
of  the  unavertable  vengeance  of  God  on  the  other 
hand  (Urn.  i.  13;  £z.  xii.  13;  Hot.  vu.  12). 

We  must  still  notice  the  use  of  the  term  sl6dc, 
b  an  architectural  sense,  applied  to  the  open  orna- 
mental work  about  the  capital  of  a  piUar  (1  K.  vii. 
17),  and  described  in  similar  terms  by  Josephus, 
^imvov  ixdrv  YO^f*?  frtptTtirKtyu4voy  {Ant. 
viiLa,§4).  W.  L.B. 


»  Prov.  i.  17,  i«  accurately  as  fbllowi :  "  Surely 
in  the  eyes  of  any  bird  the  net  In  spread  for  nothing." 
4k  II  stands  in  the  A.  V.  it  is  simply  contrary  to  Act. 


KETHAKIAH 

NETHAN'EEL  (Vjjpnj  [gkem  of  God]-. 
UttBaya^X :  Naihanael).  1*.  llie  son  of  Zoar,  and 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  at  the  time  of  the 
tjcodus.  With  his  54,400  men  his  poet  in  the 
camp  was  on  the  cast,  next  to  the  camp  of  Judah, 
which  they  followed  in  the  march,  llie  same  ordei 
was  observed  in  the  offerings  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Tabernacle,  when  Nethaneel  followed  Nahshoo 
the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Num.  i  8,  ii.  5, 
vii.  18,  23,  X.  15). 

2.  llie  fourth  son  of  Jesse  and  brother  of  Dand 
(1  Chr.  ii.  14). 

3.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  Darid  who  Uew  the 
trumpet  before  the  ark,  when  it  was  brought  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

4.  A  Invite,  fotlier  of  Shemaiah  the  scribe  in 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  6). 

5.  [Vat  Noaf  Uiri\.]  ITie  fifth  son  of  Obed- 
edom  the  doorkeeper  of  the  aric  (1  Chr.  xxri.  4). 

6.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah,  whom  Jebosha- 
pbat  in  the  third  }  ear  of  his  reign  sent  to  teach  in 
the  cities  of  his  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7). 

7.  A  chief  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
who  took  part  in  the  solemn  passover  kept  by  thai 
king  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

8.  A  priest  of  the  fiimily  of  Pashur,  in  the  tarns 
of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x. 
22).    He  is  called  Natiianael  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  22. 

9.  [Vat  Alex.  FXA  omit.]  The  reprcsentativ* 
of  tlie  priestly  family  of  Jedaiah  in  the  time  of 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  21 ). 

10.  [Vat  Akx.  FA.i  omit.]  A  Urite,  of  the 
sons  of  Asaph,  who  with  his  brethren  played  upon 
the  musical  instruments  of  David,  in  the  solraui 
procession  which  accompanied  the  dedication  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neb. 
xiL  86).  W.  A.  W. 

KETHANI'AH     (rPjrg    [^em   of  J^ 

AomA]:  and  in  the  lengthened  form  ^liT^rp, 
Jer.  xl.  8,  xii.  9 :  Natfov/os,  exc.  2  K.  xxv.  23,  where 
the  Alex.  MS.  has  VioMoMios'  Natkania).  1.  The 
son  of  Elishama,  and  father  of  Ishmael  who  mur- 
dered Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxt.  23,  25;  Jer.  xl.  8, 14, 
15,  xii.  1,  2,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  15,  16,  18).  He 
was  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah. 

2.  (5^71^905,  in  1  Chr.  xxv.  12:  [NoAmas, 
Na6(£v;  Vat.  in  ver.  12  NotfoAiaT.])  One  of  the 
four  sons  of  Asaph  the  mhistrel,  and  chief  of  the 
ftth  of  the  24  courses  into  which  the  Temple  choir 
was  divided  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2,  12). 

3.  (Jinjgnj:  [Vat.  Moj^cunaf.])  A  Levite 
in  the  reign' of  Jehoshaphat,  who  with  dght  others 
of  his  tribe  and  two  priests  accompanied  the  princes 
of  Judah  who  were  sent  by  the  king  through  the 
country  to  teach  the  kw  of  Jehovah  (2  Chr 
xvii.  8). 

4.  The  &ther  of  Jehudi  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14). 

NBTHINIM  [A.  V.  »*Nethinims"]  (D'^?\"?l 
[see  bek>w] :  [FA.*]  NaOu^oibt,  Neh.  xi.  21,  [Rom'. 
Vat  Akz.  FA.i  omit;]  HaBivlft,  [Vat  Notfcfri^ 
Alex.  Na0ivaioi]t  Ezr.  ii.  43;  [there  are  many 
variations  in  the  MSS.  in  other  pbures:]  oi  it-' 
Zo/idyoi  [Comp.  HaBiyfoi],  1  Chr.  ix.  2:  AWAtiKw). 
As  applied  specifically  to  a  distinct  l)ody  of  men 
connected  with  the  services  of  the  Temple,  this 


This  is  one  of  the  admirable 
Mr.  Bemaxd.    (See 
Gramifiaf.) 
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BUM  llrtt  mceCt  uf  in  the  later  books  of  the  O.  T.; 
b  1  Cbron^  Ezn,  and  Nebemiab.  The  word,  and 
the  ideat  eoibodieid  in  it  may,  however,  be  traced 
to  a  moeh  earlier  period.    A«  derived  from  the 

itrb  70^,  ndihnn  (  =  give,  set  apart,  dedicate),  it 
vai  applied  to  tboee  who  were  tpecially  appointed 
to  the  fiturgical  oflkes  of  the  Tabemade-o  like 
maoy  other  official  titles  it  appears  to  ha\'e  Imd  at 
lint  a  much  higher  value  than  that  afterwards 
iMgned  to  it.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  Levites 
voe  given  to  Aaron  and  bis  sons,  i.  «.  to  the 
priats  as  an  order,  and  were  aooordingly  the  first 

KeCUnim  (Cmn),  Num.  iii.  9,  viiL  19).  At  first 
they  were  the  only'attendants,  and  their  work  must 
kave  been  laborious  enough.  The  first  conquests, 
boverer,  brought  than  their  share  of.  the  captire 
ristes  of  the  Alidianites,  and  320  were  given  to 
them  as  baring  charge  of  the  Tabernacle  (Kum. 
xzxL  47),  while  82  onlj  were  assigned  special! j  to 
the  priests.  This  disposition  to  dex-olve  the  more 
bborioos  offices  of  their  ritual  upon  slaves  of  an- 
•thcr  nwe  showed  itself  again  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Gibeonites.  They,  too,  were  ^  gi\-en  **  (A.  V. 
"mde")  to  be  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
vatcr'*  for  the  boose  of  God  (Josh.  ix.  27),  and 
the  addition  of  so  huge  a  number  (the  population 
of  five  cities)  must  have  relieved  the  Iie\*ite8  ih>m 
naek  that  had  before  been  burdensome.  We  know 
little  or  nothing  as  to  their  treatment  It  was  a 
■utter  of  necessity  that  they  should  be  circumcised 
(El.  xiL  48),  and  conform  to  the  religion  of  their 
eoofoerors,  and  this  might  at  first  seem  hard 
aNogb.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remem- 
bend  that  they  presented  themselves  as  recognizing 
the  supremacy  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  ix.  9),  and  that  for 
Bsny  generations  the  remembrance  of  the  solemn 
eovaant  ettered  into  with  them  made  men  look 
vith  bocTor  on  the  shedding  of  Gibeonite  bk)od 
(SSom.  zzL  9),  and  protected  them  from  much 
outr^e.  No  additkm  to  the  number  thus  em- 
pkjed  appears  to  ha\^  been  made  during  the  period 
of  the  Judges,  and  they  continued  to  be  known  by 
their  old  name  as  the  Gibeonites.  The  want  of  a 
foither  supply  was  however  felt  when  the  reorgan- 
iatioo  of  worship  commenced  under  David.  Either 
the  mssMoe  at  Nob  had  involved  the  Gibeonites 
as  vcB  as  the  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.  19),  or  else  they 
bad  fsBeo  victims  to  some  other  outburst  of  Saul's 
fny,  sad,  though  there  were  sturitxirs  (2  Sam. 
xxL  S),  the  number  was  likely  to  be  quite  in- 
adequate for  the  greater  stateliness  of  the  new 
vonbip  at  Jenisalem.  It  is  to  this  period  accord- 
bgly  that  the  origin  of  the  class  bearing  thb  name 
nsy  be  traced.  The  Nethinim  were  those  "  whom 
Bivid  and  the  princes  appointed  (Heb.  gnve)  for 
theKrvieeortbeLerite8**(Ezr.viii.20).  Analogy 
vooU  lead  us  to  oonchide  that,  in  this  as  in  the 
fcrmer  instances,  these  were  either  prisoners  taken 
b  war,  or  else  some  of  the  remnant  of  tlie  Canaan- 
itei;  k  but  the  new  name  in  which  the  okl  seems 
to  have  been  nieiged  leaves  it  uncertain.  The 
foreign  character  of  the  names  hi  Ear.  ii.  43-54  is 
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«  Thlf  is  tbe  received  Interpretation.  Boehart 
CA«<iV,  fi.  1)  gives  a  more  acdro  meaoiDg  to  the 
vwdi,  "Those  who  have  devoted  themselves,**  Ho 
1heo4oret  {Qm,  in  1  PlantHp.),  who  cxplaioB  the  name 
••■W*!*  *Um,  TovWoTt,  TOW  itmt  6tov,  and  locAs 
t  as  braolitas  of  other  tribes  voluntarily  glring 
'     I  Is  the  ssrvke  of  tbe  Sanctuary.    This  is, 


unmistakable,  but  was  equally  natural  on  either 
b^-pothesis. 

From  this  time  the  Nethinim  probably  lived 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  doing  its 
rougher  work,  and  so  enabling  the  Levites  to  take 
a  higher  position  as  the  religfous  representatives 
and  instructoM  of  the  people.  [Lkvites.]  They 
answered  in  some  degree  to  the  male  Up69ov\otf 
who  were  attached  to  Greek  and  Asiatic  temples 
(Josephus,  Ant,  xi.  5,  §  1,  uses  this  word  of  them 
in  his  paraphrase  of  the  decree  of  Darius),  to 
the  grave-diggers,  gate-keepers,  bell-ringers  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Kwald  {AUerth&m.  p.  299) 
refers  to  the  custom  of  tbe  more  wealthy  Arabs 
dedicating  sUves  to  the  special  service  of  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca,  or  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Prophet 
atMedhia. 

Tbe  example  set  by  David  was  foDowed  by  his 
successor.  In  ck)se  union  with  the  Nethinim  in 
the  statistics  of  the  return  from  the  Captivity, 
attached  like  them  to  the  Priests  and  Levites,  we 
find  a  body  of  men  described  as  **  Sok>mon*s  ser- 
wiU  **  (Rzr.  ii.  65;  Neh.  vU.  60,  xi.  3),  and  these 
we  may  identify,  without  much  risk  of  error,  with 
some  of  the  **  people  that  were  left  **  of  tbe  earlier 
inhabitants  whom  be  made  **to  pay  tribute  of 
bond-service"  (1  K.  ix.  20;  2  Chr.  riii.  7).  The 
order  in  which  they  are  pbced  might  e\en  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  stood  to  the  Nethinim  in  the 
same  reUtion  that  the  Nethinim  did  to  the  Levites. 
Assuming,  ss  is  probable,  that  the  Uter  Habbinb 
teaching  represents  the  traditions  of  an  earlier 
period,  the  Nethinim  appear  never  to  have  foet  tbe 
stigma  of  their  Otnaanite  origin,  lliey  had  no 
Jut  connulni  (CJeoiar.  Ikbyl.  Jebam,  ii.  4;  Kid- 
tbuh»  iv.  1,  in  Carpsov,  App.  Crit,  dt  Ndh.y,  and 
illicit  intercourse  with  a  woman  of  Israel  was  pun- 
bhed  with  sooorcing  (C^arpzov,  L  e.)\  bnt  their 
quasi-sacred  position  raised  them  in  some  measure 
above  the  bvel  of  their  race,  and  in  the  Jewish 
order  of  precedence,  while  tliey  stood  below  the 
Mamzerim  (bastards,  or  children  of  mixed  mar- 
riages), they  were  one  step,  above  the  Prosielytes 
fresh  come  from  heathenism  and  emancipated  slaves 
(Genutr.  Hieros.  I/urajoth,  fol.  482;  in  Lightfoot, 
//or.  I/eb.  ad  MatL  xxiii.  14).  'iliey  were  thus 
all  afong  a  ser\-ile  and  subject  caste,  'llie  only 
period  at  which  they  rise  into  anything  lilce  prom- 
inence is  that  of  the  return  fh>m  tlie  Captirity. 
In  that  return  the  priests  were  conspicuous  and 
numerous,  but  the  Lerites,  for  some  reason  un- 
known to  us,  hung  bock.  [LEVirKs.]  Under 
Zerubbabel  there  were  but  341  to  4,289  priests 
(Exr.  ii.  36-42).  Under  Ezra  none  came  up  at  all 
till  after  a  special  and  solemn  call  (Ezr.  viii.  15). 
llie  services  of  the  Nethinim  were  consequently 
of  more  importance  (Ezr.  viii.  17),  but  in  their 
case  also,  the  small  number  of  those  that  joined 
(392  under  Zerubbabel,  220  under  Ezra,  including 
**Solomon*8  servants'*)  indicates  that  many  pre- 
ferred remaining  in  the  bud  of  their  exib  to 
returning  to  their  old  sendee.  Those  that  did 
come  were  consequently  thought  worthy  of  special 
mention.  The  names  of  their  families  were  regis- 
tered with  as  much  care  as  those  of  the  priests 


however,  without  adequate  grounds,  and  at  variaaet 
with  fkets.  Oomp.  Pflefflnger  Dt  NaUUmmiSf  in  Ugolini^ 
TketatmtSf  vol.  xiiL 

h  The  idenUty  of  the  Gibeonites  and  Nethinhn,  ex- 
eluding  tbe  idea  of  any  addition,  U,  however,  main 
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(Est.  SL  4d-«8).  Tbey  were  admitted,  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  letter  of  the  rule  of  Deut  xxix. 
11,  to  Join  in  the  great  co\-enant  with  which  the 
reetored  people  inaugurated  iU  new  life  (Neh.  x. 
28).  'Jliej,  like  the  Priests  and  Levites,  were 
exempted  ftiom  taxation  by  the  Persian  Satraps 
(Esr.  vii.  24).  They  were  under  tlie  control  of  a 
chief  of  their  own  body  (Kzr.  ii.  43;  Neh.  vii.  46). 
They  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  rebuilding 
the  city  (Keh.  iii.  20),  and  the  towvr  of  Opliel,  con- 
venient fl*om  its  proximity  to  the  Temple,  was 
assigned  to  some  of  tliem  as  a  residence  (Neb.  xi. 
21),  while  oUiers  dwelt  with  the  l..evites  in  their 
cities  (ICar.  ii.  70).  They  took  their  place  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  time  as  next  in  ordor  to  the 
Lcvites  (1  Chr.  ix.  2). 

Neither  in  the  Apocrypha,  nor  in  iJie  N.  T.,  nor 
jot  in  the  worics  of  the  Jewish  historian,  do  we 
find  any  additional  information  about  the  Netbi- 
nim.  'llie  latter,  however,  mentions  incidentally  a 
festit-al,  that  of  the  Xyk>phoria,  or  wood  cnrr3*ing, 
of  which  we  may  perhaps  recognize  the  beginning 
in  Neb.  x.  34,  and  in  which  it  was  the  custom  for 
all  Uie  people  to  bring  \ar^  supplies  of  firewood 
for  the  sacrifices  of  the  year.  This  may  have  been 
designed  to  relieve  them.  They  were  at  any  rate 
Ukely  to  bear  a  conspicuous  port  in  it  (Joseph.  B. 
J.  ii.  17,  §  6). 

Two  hypotheses  connected  with  the  Nethinim 
are  mentioned  by  Pfeffinger  in  the  exhaustive 
monograph  already  cited:  (I),  that  of  Fi'rster 
(Diet,  fhbr.,  Basil,  1564),  that  the  first  so  caUed 
were  sons  of  David,  >*.  e.,  younger  branches  of  the 
royal  house  to  whom  was  fficen  the  defense  of  the 
city  and  the  sanctuary:  (2),  that  of  Bonldue  (re- 
ferred to  also  by  Seldcn,  De  Jwe  Nat.  et  GtnL\ 
connected  apparently  with  (1),  that  Joseph  the 
husband  of  the  Virgin  was  one  of  this  dass-o 

K  H.  P. 

NETOTHAH  (H^bj  [disailaiim,  Ges.]: 
KcT«<^<£,  *Arw^(i;  Alex.  Nt^ft^ra;  [Avrrwpa;  in 
1  Esdr.  V.  18,  Nrr«<^if,  Vat  Nrrf/Sos,  Alex. 
'Ncrw^aeO  NtUij)ha^  [in  1  I'lsdr.  Nepopat\\  a 
;town  tlie  name  of  which  occurs  only  in  the  cota- 
ilogue  of  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
;the  CapUvity  (Ezr.  ii.  22;  Neh.  vii.  26;  1  Ksdr. 
■T.  18).  Uut,  though  not  directly  mentioned 
till  so  late  a  period,  Netophah  was  really  it  mudi 
older  place.  Two  of  David*s  guard,  Maiiakai 
and  IIf.leb  or  Heldai,  leaders  also  of  two  of  the 
monthly  courses  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  13,  15),  were  Neto- 
phathites,  and  it  was  the  native  place  of  at  least 
one'^  of  the  captauis  who  remained  under  arms 
near  Jerusalem  after  its  destruction  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, llie  "  vilbiges  of  the  Netopbatliites  " 
were  the  residence  of  the  Levites  (1  Chr.  ix.  16),  a 
fact  which  shows  that  they  did  not  confine  them- 
selres  to  ihe  places  named  in  the  catalogues  of 
Josh.  xxi.  and  1  Chr.  vi.  From  another  notice  we 
learn  that  .the  particuUr  ]>evites  who  inhabited 
these  villages  were  singers  (Neh.  xii.  28). 

That  Netophah  belonged  to  Judah  appears  from 
tbe  fact  thtft  the  two  lieroes  above  mentioned  be- 
kmged,  the  one  to  the  Zarhites  —  that  is,  the  great 
%tmily  of  Zerah,  one  of  the  chief  houses  of  the 
tribe  —  and  the  other  to  Otluiiel,  the  son-in-4aw  of 
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Caleb.  To  judge  from  Neh.  vii.  26  it  wu  in  tht 
neighborhood  of,  or  closely  connected  with,  BeCb- 
lebem,  which  is  also  implied  by  1  Chr.  ii.  54, 
though  the  precise  force  of  the  latter  stalemcoi 
cannot  now  be  made  out.  The  number  of  Ncto- 
phathites  who  returned  from  Captivity  is  not 
exactly  ascertainable,  but  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  more  than  sixty  — so  that  it  was  probably 
only  a  small  village,  which  indeed  may  account 
for  its  having  escaped  mention  in  the  lists  of 
Joshua. 

A  renoarkalile  tradition,  of  which  there  ii  no 
trace  in  the  Bible,  but  which  nevertbeles  is  not 
improbably  authentic,  is  preserved  by  the  Jewish 
authors,  to  the  effect  that  the  Netopbathites  alew 
the  guards  which  liad  been  placed  by  Jeroboam  on 
the  roads  leading  to  Jerusalem  to  stop  the  passage 
of  the  first-fruits  from  the  country  villages  to  tha 
">mple  (1'arguni  on  1  Cbr.  ii.  54;  on  Kuth  !t. 
D,  and  Keel.  iii.  11).  Jerol>oam's  obstructkm, 
which  is  said  to  have  remained  in  force  all  the 
reign  of  Iloshea  (see  the  notes  of  Beck  to  Targum 
on  1  Chr.  ii.  54),  was  commemorated  by  a  last  on 
the  23d  Si^'an,  which  is  still  retained  in  the  Jewish 
calendar  (see  the  calendar  given  by  Basnage,  HImL 
dtt  Juifs,  vi.  ch.  29), 

It  is  not  mentioned  by  Kusebins  and  Jerome,  and 
although  in  the  Mishna  reference  is  made  to  the 
'^  oil  of  Netophah  **  {Peak  7,  §§  1,  2),  and  to  the 

\-alley  of  Beth  Netophah,**  in  which  artichokei 
flourished,  whose  grovrth  determined  the  date  of 
some  ceremonial  obsen-ance  (Sheriitk  0,  §  7),  noth- 
ing is  said  as  to  the  situation  of  the  f^iee.  The 
latter  may  well  be  the  present  viUage  of  Beit  Xetf^y 
which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  gmtt  valley  of  the 
Wadff  es-5iim<  (Kob.  BiU.  Jiea.  U.  16, 17;  Poster, 
/Innt/bk.  248);  but  can  hardly  be  the  Netophah 
of  the  Bible,  since  it  is  not  near  Bethlehem,  bat  hi 
quite  another  direction.  The  only  name  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bethlehem  suggestive  of  NetoplMh 
is  that  which  appears  in  Van  de  Vekle's  map  (1858) 
as  Antdbth,  and  in  Toller  (3tfe  WtmtL  dO)  sm  Om 

Tuba  (UJo  f»t),  attached  to  a  village  about  9 

miles  N.  K.  of  Bethlehem  and  a  wady  which  frlh 
therefrom  into  the  Wady  en  NaVf  or  Kidron. 

G. 

NETOTHATHI  OH^bj  [patn».  aee 
above]:  Vat.  [Rom.  Alex.  FA*.*]  omit;  Ales. 
[rather,  FA.<]  Nerw^oai:  Nethupkatiy,  Neh.  ziL 
28.  llie  same  word  which  in  other  pasngee  ia 
accurately  rendered  **the  Netophathite,**  exocpt 
that  here  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the  article. 

NETCPHATHITE,  THE  (\nch?n,  fai 
Chron.  \"jSStt?rT  [as  above] :  6  Ei^rw^arcfnfr, 

[these  are  reelings  of  Vat  M. ;  Rom.  Alex.  FA 
hare  many  other  variations:]  Nefff^athttes,  [ATefo- 
j)hnti,  NttophtttiU$^  de  Nelcphati] ),  2  Sam.  zzili. 
28,  29;  2  K.  xxv.  23;  1  Chr.  xi.  80,  xxni.  13, 15; 
Jer.  xl.  8.  The  plural  form,  the  NirroniATinTEi 
(the  Hebrew  word  being  the  same  as  the  abore) 
occurs  in  1  C1ir.  ii.  54,  ix.  16.  G. 

NETTLE.    The  representative  hi  the  A  Y. 


«  The  only  trsoe  cf  any  tradition  eomvponding  to 
this  theory  is  the  description  in  the  Arabian  History 
of  Joeeph  <e.  2),  aecordinf  to  which  be  Is  of  the  dty  of 
iDsTld  and  the  tribs  of  Jodah,  and  yet,  on  account 


of  his  wisdom  and  piety,  ^  sacerdos  fiutos  est  hi  1^ 
plo  Domini "  (TIschendorf,  Eean^,  Apoe^  P>  'M^ 
ft  Comp.  2  K.  xxT.  28,  with  Jer.  sL  8. 
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•r  tiM  Hebrew  woids  ckdrM  and  ktmmdtk  or 
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1.  Ckdrul  (br^n:  ^p6yara,  «7pi«:«  tentU, 
mr^kn^  iinna)  oectm  in  Job  zxx.  7  —  the  patriarch 
90inpl«int  of  the  contempt  in  which  be  was  held 
by  tue  loweiit  of  the  people*  who,  from  poverty,  were 
obliged  to  U\-e  on  the  wild  shnibs  of  the  desert: 
•«  Ajnoni;  tlie  biislies  they  brayed,  tinder  the  chdi-itl 
they  were  gathered  tos^ther,**  and  in  lYov.  xxiv. 
31,  where  of  -'  the  field  of  the  slotliful/'  it  is  said, 
**  it  was  all  flpnown  over  with  thorns  {kinwtiAhdnim\ 
and  chnnd^n  had  covered  the  fiice  thereof;  '*  see 
■bo  Zeph.  iL  9 :  the  curse  of  Moab  and  Amnion  is 
that  tbej  shall  be  "  the  breeding  of  chdi'ul  and 
■sk-piU.** 

There  is  very  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  dtdi-ui,  and  numerous  are  the  plants 
which  commentators  have  sought  to  identify  with 
it:  bnuublea,  sea-orache,  butchers'  broom,  thistles, 
have  all  been  proposed  (see  Celsius,  Fliet'ob.  ii.  165). 
The  generality  of  critics  and  some  modem  versions 
are  in  favor  of  the  nettle.  Some  hax-e  objected  to 
the  nettie  as  not  being  of  a  sufficient  size  to  suit 
the  passage  in  Job  (L  c);  but  in  our  own  country 
nettles  grow  to  the  height  of  six  or  even  seven  feet 
when  drawn  up  under  trees  or  hedges;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  reninrlc  that,  in  the  passage  of  Job  quoted 
above,  boshes  and  ckdrut  are  associated.  Not  much 
better  founded  is  Dr.  Royle's  ol^ection  (Kitto's 
C^  art.  Chnrtd)  that  both  thorny  plants  and  net- 
tles most  be  excluded,  **  as  no  one  would  voluntarily 
lesori  to  snch  a  situation ; "  for  the  people  of  whom 
Job  is  speaking  miglit  readily  be  supposed  to  resort 
to  such  a  shade,  as  in  a  sandy  deaert  Uie  thom- 
boshet  and  tall  nettles  growing  by  their  side  would 
aflbfd;  or  we  may  suppose  ^t  those  who  **for 
want  aod  fiunine  '*  were  driven  Into  the  wilderness 
were  gathered  together  under  the  nettles  for  the 
pvpose  of  gathering  them  for  food,  together  with 
the  sea-oradie  and  juniper-ixiots  (Job  xxx.  4).  Cel- 
nas  believei  the  chdnU  is  identical  with  the  Christ- 
tbom  {Zizyphw  PaUunu)-^i[it  Pnliurus  aculeatm 
of  modem  botanists  —  but  his  opinion  is  by  no 
Bieans  weU  founded.  The  passage  in  Proverbs 
{L  c)  appears  to  forbid  us  identifying  the  didr&l 
with  the  Paliuitu  aculentus ;  for  the  context,  *•  I 
went  by,  and  lo  it  was  all  grown  over  with  kittuhdn 
sod  eharuUlm,**  seems  to  point  to  some  weed  of 
quicker  growth  than  the  pbint  oroposed  by  Oldus. 
Dr.  Royle  has  ai^gued  in  fii\*or  of  some  species  of 
wikl  mustard,  and  refers  the  Hebrew  word  to  one 
of  somewhat  ^milarform  in  Arabic,  namely,  Kkar- 
iaL,  to  which  he  traces  the  Kiiglish  chai-iock  or 
hedtoekf  the  weU-known  troubleMme  weed.  The 
Scriptural  passages  wouhl  suit  this  interpretation, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  wild  mustai^  may  be 
ieteoded  by  chdi-iU.  The  etymokigy  ^  too,  we  may 
add,  is  as  much  in  Ikvor  of  the  wild  mustard  as  of 


«  •prywm  (from  ^frvym,  "*  to  bum,"  "  to  roast,' 
with  refersQoe  to  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word) 
pnperiy  stgnlfies  "  dry  ttkks,-'  »  fligots." 

*  br^?!,  than  in  (1^11,  « to  bum"),  " addita 
tanafaMtkne  hypoehoristioa  A/.»  See  VQrst,  Heb. 
Cknc ;  et  urtica  ab  tiro. 

•  t.  f .  the  Italian  verrion  of  IModatl.  We  have  often 
UtiliMnl  the  lAtln  forma  of  writers,  as  being  fkmiliar 
•  the  Naders  of  Oelsias  aod  Bochart 

4  D^HnJl^jJ,  phir.  Cram  l^^Oftljrj. 


the  nettle,  one  or  other  of  which  plants  appears  to 
be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  «'ord.  We  are  inclined 
to  adopt  Dr.  Royle's  opinion,  as  the  following  word 
probably  denotes  the  neUlt. 

2.  Kimmdth  or  kim&th  (ttnZdp,  Q7^D^p: 
ijciv^ivcL  ivXa,  AKOpBa,  uKeBpos  •'  wlicas).  "  Very 
many  uiterpreters,"  says  Celsius  (ffUrub.  U.  207) 
**  understand  the  nettie  by  this  word.  Of  the  oldef 
Jewish  doctors,  R.  Hen  Melech,  on  Prov.  xxiv.  81, 
asserts  that  kimmd*h  is  a  kind  of  thorn  (fpina), 
commonly  called  a  nettle."  The  Vuls^te,  Arias 
Montanus,  Dither,  Deo(1atius,«  the  Spanish  and 
English  versions,  are  all  in  favor  of  the  nettle. 

The  word  occurs  in  Is.  xxxiv.  13:  of  Kdom  it  it 
said,  that  **  there  shall  come  up  nettles  and  bram- 
bles in  the  fortresses  thereof:*'  and  in'Uos.  ix.  6. 
Another  form  of  the  same  word,  kimmishdntm  ^ 
(»*  thorns,"  A.  V.),  occurs  in  l*rov.  xxiv.  81:  the 
field  of  the  slothful  was  all  grown  over  with  I'iti*- 
mishdnim.**  Modem  commentators  are  generally 
agreed  upon  the  signification  of  this  term,  whioh| 
as  it  is  adniiralily  suited  to  all  the  Scriptural  pas- 
s.ige8,  may  well  l)e  understood  to  denote  some  spe- 
cies  of  neUle  {Urticn}.  W.  H. 

NEW  MOON  (tt?7h,  wjhn  tt'rf-i: 

p§o/irip!a^  poufiririai  enUndce^neomenh).  Hieflnl 
day  of  tiie  lunar  month  was  obsen-ed  as  a  holy  day. 
In  addition  to  the  daily  sacrifice  there  were  ofibred 
two  young  bullocks,  a  ram  and  seven  lambs  of  the 
first  year  as  a  burnt  ofTcring,  with  the  proper  meat- 
offerings and  driiik-ofierings,  and  a  kid  as  a  shi- 
of&ring  (Num.  xxriii.  11-15).«  It  was  iK>t  a  day 
of  holy  convocation  [Festivai^],  and  was  not 
therefore  of  the  same  dignity  as  the  Sabbath.^ 
But,  as  on  the  Sabbath,  trade  and  handicraft-woik 
were  stopped  (Am.  viii.  5),  the  Temple  was  opened 
for  public  worship  (Kz.  xlvi.  3;  Is.  Ixvi.  23),  and, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  at  least,  the  people  seem  to 
ha\'e  resorted  to  the  prophets  (or  religious  instruc- 
tion .ir  ll)e  tmmpets  were  blown  at  the  offering  of 
tlie  special  sacrifices  for  the  day,  as  on  the  solemn 
festix-als  (Num.  x.  10;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3).  I1iat  it  was 
an  occasion  for  state-banquets  may  be  inferred  from 
David's  regarding  himself  as  especially  bound  to 
sit  at  the  king's  table  at  the  new  moon  (1  Sam. 
XX.  6-24).  In  bter,  if  not  in  earlier  times,  fasting 
was  intermitted  at  the  new  moons,  as  it  was  on  the 
Sabbaths  and  the  great  feasts  and  their  eves  (Jud. 
viii.  6).     [Fasts.] 

The  new  moons  are  generally  mentioned  so  as  to 
show  that  they  were  regarded  as  a  peculiar  class  of 
holy  days,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  solemn 
feasts  and  the  Sabbaths  (Ez.  xlv.  17;  1  Chr.xxiiL 
31;  2  Chr.  U.  4,  viii.  13,  xxxi.  3;  £zr.  iU.  6;  Neh 
x.  33). 

The  seventh  new  moon  of  the  religious  year,  being 
that  of  Tisri,  commenced  the  civil  year,  and  had 


«  The  day  of  the  new  moon  is  not  mentioned  lo 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  or  Deuteronomy. 

/  *  It  has  been  usual  to  understand  "  new  mooo 
days  "  as  intended  in  Oal.  Iv.  10 ;  but  the  term  iiinvrng) 
may  signify  '^  mouths,*'  i.  e .  eerteln  of  them  regairded 
as  specially  sacred,  in  conformity  with  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word  and  an  ancient  Jewish  usage  (sse 
Meyer  m  toe.).  II. 

9  2  K.  Iv.  28.  When  the  Shunammlte  is  going  to  the 
prophet,  her  husband  asks  her,  '*  >Vha«fore  wilt  tho« 
go  to  him  to-day  ?  It  is  neither  new  moon  nor  sab- 
bath."    See  the  notes  of  Vatablos,  Qrotiiis,  aod 
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m  rignifieance  and  rites  of  its  own.  It  waa  a  day  of 
bdly  con\'uoaUon.     [Trumpets,  Feast  op.] 

Bj  what  method  the  commencement  of  the 
month  was  ascertained  in  the  time  of  Moaea  is  un- 
certain. The  Mishna^  describes  the  maimer  in 
which  it  was  detemuned  seven  times  in  the  year  by 
obsen'ing  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  which, 
according  to  Maimonides,  deri^-ed  its  origin,  by 
tradition,  fix>m  Moses,  and  continued  in  use  as 
long  as  the  Sanhedrim  existed.  On  the  dOth  day 
of  the  month  watclimen  were  placed  on  command- 
ing heights  round  Jerusalem  to  watch  the  sky.  As 
soon  as  each  of  them  detected  the  moon  he  hastened 
to  a  house  in  the  city,  which  was  kept  for  the  pui^ 
pose,  and  was  there  examined  by  the  presid^t  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  When  the  evidence  of  Uie  appear- 
ance was  deemed  satisfiMtory,  the  president  rose  up 
and  formally  announced  it,  uttering  the  worda,  **  It 

is  consecrated  **  (l27*l*1pQ).  The  information  was 
immediately  sent  throughout  the  land  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  by  beacon-fires  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills.  At  one  period  the  Samaritjms  are  said  to  have 
deceived  the  Jews  by  false  fires,  and  swifl  messen- 
gers were  afterwards  employed.  When  the  moon 
was  not  visible  on  account  of  clouds,  and  in  the  five 
months  when  the  watchmen  were  not  sent  out,  the 
month  was  considered  to  commence  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  which  Mowed  the  dOth.  According  to 
Maimonides  the  Itabbiiiists  altered  their  method 
when  the  Sanhedrim  ceased  to  exist,  and  have  ever 
since  determined  the  month  by  astronomical  calcu- 
lation, while  the  Caraites  have  retained  the  old  cus- 
tom of  depending  on  the  appearance  of  the  moon. 
The  religious  observance  of  the  day  of  the  new 
moon  may  plainly  be  regarded  as  the  consecration 
of  a  natural  division  of  time.  Such  a  usage  would 
so  readily  suggest  itself  to  the  human  mind  that  it 
is  not  wonderhil  that  we  find  traces  of  it  amongst 
other  nations.  There  seems  to  be  but  little  ground 
for  founding  on  these  traces  the  notion  that  the 
Hebrews  derived  it  from  the  Gentiles,  as  Spencer 
and  Michaelis  ha\'e  done;  ^  and  still  less  for  attach- 
ing to  it  any  of  those  symbolical  meanings  which 
kiave  been  imagined  by  some  other  writers  (see  Carp- 
lov,  App,  O-ii.  p.  425).  Ewakl  thinks  that  it  was 
at  first  a  simple  household  festival,  and  that  on  this 
account  the  law  does  not  take  much  notice  of  it. 
He  also  considers  that  there  is  some  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  day  of  the  lull  moon  was  similarly 
obsened  by  the  Hebrews  in  very  remote  times. 
(Carpxov,  ApparaL  BisL  Orit.  p.  423;  Spencer, 
De  Leg.  Heb,  lib.  iU.  dissert,  iv.;  Selden,  Dt  Ann. 
Civ,  //eb.  iv.,  zi.;  Mishna,  Roih  HaihimUt,  vol.  ii. 
p.  338,  ed.  Surenhus. ;  Buxtorf,  Synagoga  Judaica^ 
cap.  xxii.;  Ewald,  AlUrthUmer^ip.  394;  Cudworth 
en  the  IJoT^t  Supper^  c  ill. ;  Ughtfoot,  TempU 
8ervic€,  cap.  xi.)  S.  C. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  The  origin,  history, 
and  characteristics  of  the  constituent  books  and  of 
the  great  versions  of  the  N.  T.,  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  Gospels,  and  the  formation  of  the  Canon, 
are  discussed  in  other  articles.  It  is  proposed  now 
to  consider  the  Text  of  the  N.  T.     The  subject 


«  Ro»k  liaahanak,  Sarenhoslus,  U.  888,  sq. 
b  The  three  pi— gws  tnm  aneiaotwritan  which 
most  to  the  pdnt  of  those  iriiioh  are  quoted,  are  In 
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naturaUy  divides  itself  mto  the  fidfowing  he^ 
which  will  be  examined  in  succession:  — 

I.  The  History  op  the  WRrrrKJi  Text. 

§§  1-11.  The  earliest  history  of  the  text 
Autographs.  Corruptions.  The  text  of 
Clement  and  Orijren. 

§§  12-15. .  Theories  of  recensions  of  the  text 

§§  16-25.  Kxtem.nl  characteristics  of  MSS. 

§§26-29.  Enumeration  of  MSS.  §28.  Un- 
cial.    29.  Cursive. 

§§30-40.  Qaasification  of  various  readings. 

n.  Thk  History  of  the  Prihtkd  Text.. 

§  1.  The  great  periods. 

§§  2-5.  §  2.  llie  Coniplutensian  rolygk>tt. 
§  3.  llie  editions  of  Erasmus.  §  4.  The 
editions  of  Stephens.  §  5.  fiexa  and  El- 
zevir (English  version). 

§§6-10.  §6.  Walton;  Curtellieiis;  &nn. 
§  7.  Bentky.  §  8.  G.  t.  Maestrieht; 
[Bengeh]  WeUtein.  §  9.  Gricsbach; 
Matthei.     §  10.  Scholz. 

§§  11-13.  §  11.  Ucbmann.  §  12.  Tiscben- 
dorf.   §  13.  TregeUes;  Alfoid. 

in.   PrIXCIPLES  of  TE.TTUAL  ClUTICIftM. 

§§  1-9.  External  evidence. 
§§  10-13.  Internal  evidence. 

lY.  The  Lamouaoe  of  tub  New  TEarAMEVT. 
I.  The  History  of  the  Writtew  Tkxt. 

1.  The  early  history  of  the  Apostolic  writing;i 
offers  no  points  of  distinguishing  literary  interest. 
Externally,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  it  is  the  same 
as  that  of  other  contemporary  books.  St.  Paul, 
like  Cicero  or  Pliny, often  employed  the  senicca  of 
an  amanuensis,  to  whom  he  dictated  his  letters, 
aflixing  the  salutation  *•  with  his  own  hand  **  (1 
Cor.  xvi.  21;  2  Thess.  ui.  17;  Col.  iv.  18).  In  one 
case  the  scribe  has  added  a  dause  in  his  own  name 
(Rom.  xvi.  22).  Once,  in  writing  to  the  Galatians, 
the  Apostle  appears  to  apofogize  for  the  rudeness 
of  the  autograph  which  he  addressed  to  theiu,  as  if 
from  defective  sight  (Gal.  xi.  11).  If  we  pass  on- 
wards one  step,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  apedal 
care  was  taken  in  the  first  age  to  preserve  the  books 
of  the  N.  T.  from  the  >*arions  injuries  of  time,  or 
to  insure  perfect  accuracy  of  transcription.  They 
were  given  as  a  heritage  to  man,  and  it  waa  aome 
Ume  before  men  felt  the  ftill  value  of  the  gift.  The 
original  copies  seem  to  have  soon  perished ;  and  we 
may  perhaps  see  in  this  a  providential  provisico 
against  that  spirit  of  superstition  which  in  earlier 
times  converted  the  symbols  of  God's  redemption 
into  obJecU  of  idoUtiy  (2  K.  x\-iil.  4).  It  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  in  the  controversiea  at  the 
ck)se  of  the  second  century,  which  oflep  turned 
upon  disputed  readings  of  Scripture,  no  appeal  was 
made  to  the  Apostolic  originals.  The  few  passages 
in  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  are  referred 
to  will  not  bear  examination.  Ignatius,  so  far  from 
appealing  to  Christian  archives,  distinctly  turns,  as 


samqus  regl  sacrlfleulonimtiarBC  "  (Sat.  i.  15).  la  the 
second  the  day  to  refiNTed  to  as  a  social  lestival  (M. 
ill.  28,  9) ;  and  in  Tacitus  we  are  Informed  that  tbs 


Maerobliis,  HorBce,aod  TIseltas.  The  first  says, "  Pris-  ancient  Germans  assembled  on  the  days  of  new  sad 
eto  temporlbos  pontlflel  mlaori  hsso  provinels  delegate  foil  moon,  considerlDff  them  to  be  auspioloas  for  asw 
ftUt,  at  novsD  lunss  primom  obesrvarst  aspectum  vt- 1  undertaktags  (Oemt.  c.  iX.). 
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fhe  wbole  context  shows,  to  the  examples  of  the  Jew- 
ish Caiurch  (ra  iipx<*M— ad  PhUii€L  8).  TertuUiim 
again,  when  be  speaks  of  *•  the  authentic  epistles  *' 
of  th«  Apostles  (/)e  Prater,  Hctr,  xxxvi.,  *«  apud 
qnaa  ipsn  outheiUiotB  littene  eorum  recltantur")* 
uses  the  term  of  the  pure  Greek  text  as  contrasted 
with  the  current  latin  yersion  (comp.  de  Jfunog, 
si.,  **  seiamus  plane  non  sic  esse  in  Graeco  nuthtn- 
C»a>  **<>),  The  silence  of  the  sub- Apostolic  age  is 
Diade  more  striking  by  the  legends  which  were 
circulated  after.  It  was  said  that  when  the  gra\-e 
of  Barnabas  in  Cyprus  was  opened,  in  the  fifth 
eenturj,  in  obedience  to  a  vision,  the  saint  was 
found  hokiing  a  (Greek)  copy  of  St.  Matthew  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand.  The  copy  was  taken  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  used  as  the  standard  of  the  sacred 
text  (Credner,  KinL  §  39;  Assem.  BibL  Or.  it  81). 
Hie  autograph  copy  of  St.  John's  Gospel  {axnh  rh 
mUxtipow  TOW  fvoTyeXMrroD)  was  said  to  be  pre- 
•erved  at  Ephesns  **  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  wop- 
abtpped  (.wpovKvvurtu)  by  the  faithful  there,"  in 
the  fourth  century  (?),  ([Petr.  Alex.]  p.  518,  ed. 
Uigne,  quoted  fix>m  Chroti,  Patch,  p.  5);  though 
aeeording  to  another  account  it  was  found  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  when  Julian  attempted  to  re- 
fafoiU  it  (Philostorg.  ^ii.  H).  A  sunilar  belief  was 
corrent  even  in  the  last  century.  It  was  said  that 
parts  of  the  (Latin)  autograph  of  St.  Mark  were 
preserred  at  Venice  and  Prague;  but  on  exaroina- 
tkMi  these  were  shown  to  be  fragments  of  a  MS.  of 
the  Vulgate  of  the  sixth  century  (Dobrowsky,  Fn-ag- 
menUm  Pragenu  Ev.  S.  Mm-ci,  1778). 

S.  In  the  natural  course  of  things  the  ApoetoUo 
autographs  would  be  likdy  to  perish  soon.  The  ma- 
terial which  was  commonly  used  for  letters,  the  pa 
pyms-paper  to  which  St.  John  incidentally  alludes 
(3  John  13,  Hth.  x^ov  iral  fA4\ayos;  comp.  3 
John  13, 8iA  n4Kayos  icol  icaA^u),  was  singularly 
fragile,  and  even  the  stouter  kinds,  likely  to  be  used 
for  the  historical  books,  were  not  fitted  to  bear  con- 
stant use.  The  papyrus  fragments  which  have  come 
down  to  the  present  time  have  been  preserved  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  as  at  Herculaneum  or  ia 
^(jptian  tombs:  and  Jerome  notices  that  the  li- 
brary of  Parophilus  at  Csssarea  was  ah'eady  in  part 
destroyed  (ex  parte  oorruptam)  when,  in  less  than 
a  century  after  its  fonnation,  two  presbyters  of  the 
Chuich  endeavored  to  restore  tlie  papyrus  MSS.  (as 
the  eontext  implies)  on  parchment  ("  in  membra- 
i^**  Hieron.  Kp,  xxxiv.  (141),  quoted  by  Tiscbdf. 
fai  Henog*s  Encykl.,  BUttUext  <iet  N.  T.  p.  159). 
Psrdunent  (2  Tim.  iv.  13,  fs,tfi$p(iya\  which  was 
more  durable,  was  proportionately  rarer  and  more 
costly.  And  yet  more  than  this.  In  the  first  age 
the  written  word  of  the  Apostles  occupied  no  au- 
tlioritatire  position  above  their  spoken  word,  and 
the  vivid  memory  of  their  personal  teaching.  And 
when  the  true  value  of  the  Apontolic  writings  was 
afterwards  revealed  by  the  progress  of  the  Church, 
then  collections  of  "  the  divine  oracles  "  would  be 
chiefly  sought  for  among  Christians.  On  all  ac- 
eooots  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
aotographs  perished*  during  that  solenm  pause 
vliieh  foUowed  the  ApostoUo  age,  in  which  the 
idea  of  a  Christian  Canon,  panillel  and  sopple- 
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mentary  to  the  Jewish  Canon,  was  first  distinct^ 
realized. 

3.  In  the  time  of  the  Diocletian  persecution 
(A.  D.  303)  copies  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  were 
sufiidently  numerous  to  furnish  a  special  object  for 
persecutors,  and  a  characteristic  name  to  ren^ades 
who  saved  themselves  by  surrendering  the  sacred 
l)Ooks  {tradilortSy  August  Kp.  Ixxvi.  2).  Partly, 
perhaps,  owing  to  the  destruction  .thus  caused,  but 
still  more  from  the  natural  eflects  of  time,  no  MS. 
of  the  N.  T.  of  the  first  three  centuries  remains.^ 
Some  of  the  oldest  extant  were  certainly  copied 
from  others  which  dated  from  within  this  period, 
but  as  yet  no  one  can  be  placed  further  back  than 
the  time  of  Constantino.  It  is  recorded  of  this 
monarch  that  one  of  bis  first  acts  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Constantinople  was  to  order  the  preparation 
of  fifty  MSS.  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  required  for 
the  use  of  the  Church,  "  on  fair  skins  (4y  it<p$4pais 
fvKoraffKt^ois)  by  skillful  calligrapbists  *'  (Euseb. 
ViL  CwisL  iv.  36);  and  to  the  general  use  of  this 
better  material  we  probably  owe  our  most  venerable 
copies,  which  are  written  on  vellum  of  singuhr 
excellenoe  and  fineness.  But  though  no  fragment 
of  the  N.  T.  of  the  first  century  still  remains,  the 
Italian  and  I^gyptian  papyri,  which  are  of  thai 
date,  give  a  clear  notion  of  the  calligraphy  of  the 
period.  In  these  the  text  is  written  in  columns, 
rudely  dirided,  in  somewhat  awkward  capital  let- 
ters (wicialtU  without  any  punctuation  or  division 
of  words.  The  iota,  which  was  afterwards  stifr- 
tcribedy  is  commonly,  but  not  always,  adtciibtd; 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  accents  or  breathings.  The 
earliest  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  bear  a  general  resem- 
blance to  this  primitive  type,  and  we  may  reason- 
ably belie\'e  that  the  Apostolic  originals  were  thus 
written.     (Phte  i.  fig.  1.) 

4.  In  addition  to  the  later  MSS.,  the  earliest 
versions  and  patristic  quotations  give  very  important 
testimony  to  the  character  and  history  of  the  antc- 
Nicene  text.  Express  statements  of  readings  which 
are  found  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  Christian 
writers  are,  indeed,  the  first  du^ect  evidence  which 
we  have,  and  are  consequently  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. But  till  the  last  quarter  of  the  second 
century  this  source  of  information  fails  us.  Not 
only  are  the  remains  of  Christian  literature  up  to 
that  time  extremely  scanty,  but  the  practice  of 
verbal  quotation  fipom  the  N.  T.  was  not  yet  prev- 
alent. The  evangelic  citations  in  the  Apostolio 
Fathers  and  in  Justin  Martyr  show  that  the  oral 
tradition  was  still  as  widely  current  as  the  written 
Gospels  (comp.  Westcott*s  Canon  of  tlit  N.  T.  pp. 
125-195),  and  there  is  not  in  those  writers  one 
express  verltal  citation  fix>m  the  other  Apostolio 
books.«  This  Utter  phenomenon  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  their 
wriUngs.  As  soon  as  definite  controversies  aroso 
among  Christians,  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  assumed 
its  true  importance,  llie  eariiest  monuments  of 
these  remain  in  the  works  of  Irenseus,  Hippolytus 
(Pseudo-Origen),  and  Tertullian,  who  quote  many 
of  the  arguments  of  the  leadirfg  adversaries  of  the 
Church.  Charges  of  corrupting  the  sacred  tcsl  are 
urged  on  both  sides  with  great  acrimony.     Dio- 


•  OHesbaeh  (C^wseufo,  IL  60-76)  endsavon  to  show 
Chat  the  word  simply  meana  pwrt,  tmeamtpted. 

%  hpyms  fhigmmts  of  part  of  St.  Matthew,  dating 

ttmm  Cba  tnt  ceatmy  (??),  an  aaDoonoad  (1881)  fbr 

•ybliraHnm  hy  Dr.  StmooMas.     [It  to  bardly 

la  aaar  «tttt  these  an  fbfisrias.    A.] 

133 


«  In  the  epistle  of  Polyearp  some  Inleresthig  varloos 
rsadingi  occur,  whieh  are  fbond  also  In  later  eopies. 
Aets  U.  24,  Tov  ^[Bov  fbr  rov  Bwarou ;  1  Tim.  ti.  7,  oAX* 
ovM  for  SJjAor  on  o^U;  1  John  iv.  3,  ir  ^pA  ^i|Ay- 
Gpmp.  1  Pet  L  8  (F»lye.  ad  PkU.  1  4). 
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nyaias  of  Corinth  (t  dr.  A.i>.  176,  ap.  Eus^.  H.  E. 
Iv.  23),  Irenasua  (dr.  A.  d.  177;  iv.  6,  1),  Tertul- 
lian  (dr.  a.  d.  210;  Dc  Came  Ch-Uti,  19,  p.  885; 
Adv»  Mare,  iv.,  v.  pai»im)^  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(dr.  A.  i>.  200;  Strom,  iv.  6,  §  41),  and  at  a  later 
time  Ambrose  (dr.  A.  d.  375;  De  Spir.  S.  iii.  10), 
accuse  their  opponents  of  this  oflTense;  but  with 
one  great  exception  the  instances  which  are  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  accusation  generally  re- 
solve themselves  into  \'arious  readings,  in  which  the 
decision  caimot  always  be  given  in  fftvor  of  the 
catholic  disputant;  and  even  where  the  unorthodox 
reading  is  certainly  wrong  it  can  be  shown  that  it 
was  widely  spread  among  writers  of  ditfisrent  opin- 
ions (f .  ff.  Matt.  xi.  27,  '*  nee  Filium  nisi  Tater  et 
cui  voluerit  Filius  re\'elare:*'  John  L  13,  hs  — 
iytvvifiri).  Willful  interpolations  or  changes  are 
extremely  rare,  if  they  exist  at  all  (comp.  Valent. 
ap.  Iren.  i.  4,  5,  add.  tfci^nrrct.  Col.  i.  16),  except 
fan  the  case  of  Mardon.  His  mode  of  dealing  witli 
the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  in  which  he  was  followed 
by  his  school,  was,  as  Tertullian  sa3-8,  to  use  the 
knife  rather  than  subtlety  of  interpretation.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  tliat  he  dealt  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner  with  whole  books,  and  that 
be  removed  from  the  Goepd  of  St.  Luke  many 
passages  which  were  opposed  to  his  peculiar  views. 
But  when  these  fundamental  changes  were  once 
made  he  seems  to  have  adhered  scrupulously  to  the 
text  which  he  found.  In  the  isolated  readings 
which  be  is  said  to.  hare  altered,  it  hsppens  not 
nnfrequently  that  he  has  retained  the  right  read- 
ing, and'  tliat  his  opponents  are  in  error  (Luke  v. 
14  om.  T^  Scipoy;  Gal.  ii.  5,  oh  ovU;  2  Cor.  iv. 
6?).  In  very  many  cases  the  alleged  corruption  is 
a  various  reading,  more  or  less  supported  by  other 
authorities  (Luke  xii.  38,  ia-vtpiyp;  1  Cor.  x.  9, 
Xptffr6r;  1  lliess.  ii.  16,  add.  lilovs)*  And  where 
the  changea  seem  most  arbitrary  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  the  intn^latioiis  were  not  wholly  due 
to  his  school:  Luke  xviii.  19,  i  irar^p;  xxiii.  2;  1 
Cor.  X.  19  (28),  add.  Uo69vtov,  (Comp.  Hahn, 
EvangeUum  Afnrcionis ;  iliilo,  CW.  Apucr.  i.  403- 
486;  Kitschl,  Doi  Evang.  Mmc  1846;  Vokkmar, 
Da%  Evang.  Afarc.^  Ijdpdc,  1852:  but  no  exam- 
ination of  Marcion*s  text  is  completdy  satisfiM- 
tory)- 

5.  Several  very  important  condusiont  follow  from 
this  earliest  appearance  of  textual  criticism.  It  is 
in  the  firet  place  evident  that  various  readings  ex- 
isted in  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  at  a  time  prior  to 
all  extant  authorities.  History  affords  no  trace  of 
the  pure  Apostolic  originals.  Again,  iVom  the 
presen-ation  of  the  first  \'ariations  noticed,  which 
are  often  extremdy  minute,  in  one  or  more  of  the 
primary  documents  still  lefl,  we  may  be  certain 
that  no  important  changes  ba\-e  been  made  in  tlie 
sacred  text  which  we  cannot  now  detect.  The 
materials  for  ascertaining  the  tnie  reading  are  found 
to  be  complete  when  tested  by  the  earliest  witnesses. 
And  yet  further:  fVom  the  minuteness  of  some  of 
the  variations  which  are  ui^ged  in  oontroveray,  it  is 
obrious  that  the  words  of  the  N.  T.  were  n'atched 
with  the  most  jealous  care,  And  that  the  least  dif- 
ferences of  phrase  were  guarded  with  scrupufeus 


a  Iieonns  notices  two  various  raadlogs  of  import- 
anoe.  io  which  he  maiatains  the  true  taztt  Matt.  i.  18, 
tov  U  xfittrrov  (Iii.  16,  2),  Apoc.  xiii.  18  (v.  80, 1). 

The  letter  of  Ptolenueos  (dr.  a.  b.  160)  to  Flwa 
(■piph. ).  216)  contains  sove  Importaot  sad?  vailatioDS 
hi  the  eraocelie  text 
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and  faithful  piety,  to  be  used  ui  aAer-ttme  hj  UmI 
wide-reaching  criticiam  which  was  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  the  first  age8.o 

6.  Passing  from  these  isolated  quotations  wa  find 
the  first  great  witnesses  to  the  Apostolic  ten  in  the 
eariy  S>-riac  and  Latin  versions,  and  in  the  rich 
quotations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (f  eir.  A.  D. 
220)  and  Origen  (a.  d.  184-254).  llie  vendons 
will  be  treated  of  elsewhere,  and  with  them  the 
I^n  quotations  of  the  transhUor  of  Irensu  and 
of  Tertullian.  The  Greek  quotations  in  the  re- 
mains of  the  original  text  of  Irensens  and  in  Hip- 
polytus  are  of  great  x-alue,  but  yieki  in  extent  and 
importance  to  those  of  the  two  Alexandrine  fotben. 
From  the  extant  works  of  Origen  ak>ne  no  iD00o> 
siderable  portion  of  the  whole  N.  T.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  St.  James,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  might  be  transcribed,  and  the  re- 
currence of  small  \-ariations  in  long  passages  praves 
that  the  quotations  were  accurately  made  and  not 
simply  f^om  memory. 

7.  The  evangelic  text  of  Clement  is  for  ftom 
pure.  Two  chief  causes  contributed  especially  to 
corrupt  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  the  attempts  to 
liamionize  parallel  narratives,  and  the  infloenee  of 
tradition.  The  former  assumed  a  special  import- 
ance from  the  Dialetsnron  of  Tatkn  (tir.  A.  i>. 
170.  Comp.  UUL  of  N.  T.  Canott,  35^^863; 
Tischdf.  on  Matt  xx\ii.  49)^  and  the  hitter,  vhich 
was,  as  has  been  remarked,  very  great  in  the  tlms 
of  Justin  M.,  still  lingered.^  'llie  quotatioB^cT 
Clement  suffer  from  both  these  dbturiiing  forees 
(Matt  viiL  22,  x.  30,  xL  27,  xix.  24,  xxiii.  27,  xxr. 
41,  X.  26,  omitted  by  rischdf.  [cf.  Marie  iv.  22  and 
the  readhig  of  Chigen,  0pp.  iii.  2;)5]  l^e  iii.  S3), 
and  he  seems  to  have  deri\-eil  fh>m  his  copies  of  the 
Gospels  two  sayings  of  the  Ijord  which  form  no 
part  of  the  canonical  text  (Comp.  Hschdt  on 
Matt  vi.  33;  Luke  xri.  11.)  lUaewhere  his  quota- 
tions are  free,  or  a  confused  mixture  of  two  nai^ 
ratives  (MaU.  v.  45,  vi.  2G,  32  f.,  xxii.  37:  Uaik 
xii.  43),  but  in  innumerable  places  he  has  preserred 
the  true  reading  (Matt  v.  4,  6,  42,  48.  riii.  22,  zL 
17,  xiii.  25,  xxiii.  26:  Acts  ii.  41,  xrii.  90).  Ub 
quotations  from  the  Epistles  an  of  the  ^'ery  higiMsi 
value.  In  tiiese  tradition  had  no  prevailing  power, 
though  Tatiaii  is  said  to  have  altered  in  parts  the 
knguage  of  the  Epistles  (luiseb.  //.  E.  ir.  29); 
and  the  text  was  left  comparatively  fV«e  fhxn  cor- 
ruptions. Against  the  few  fake  readings  whidi  be 
supports  (e.  g.  1  Pet  ii.  3,  Xptcr6t;  Kom.  iii.  96, 
*It}0-oSy;  viii.  11,  3i^  rod  iroiK.  wv.)  may  be 
brought  forward  a  long  list  of  passages  in  wbaA 
he  combines  with  a  few  of  the  best  authorities  fai 
upholding  the  true  text  (f.  g,  1  Pet.  ii.  2;  Rom. 
ii.  17,  X.  3,  XV.  29;  1  Cor.  iL  13,  viL  3,  5,  35,  89, 
viii.  2,  X.  24). 

8.  But  Origen  stands  as  for  first  of  all  the  ante- 
Nicene  fathera  in  critical  authority  as  he  does  in 
commanding  genius,  and  his  writings  are  an  almost 
inexhaustible  storehouse  for  the  history  of  the  text 
In  many  pkices  it  seems  that  the  printed  test  of 
his  works  has  been  modemixed;  and  till  a  new  and 
thorough  oollatkm  of  the  MSS.  has  been  nuMle,  a 
doubt  must  remain  whether  his  quotations  havs 


h  Jerome  notiees  the  Nmdt  of  this  fai  Us  tkas  in 
strong  terms,  Pnef.  in  Evang. 

c  To  what  extent  traditioo  might  modify  ^eorrsnl 
text  Is  BtiU  dcariy  sssn  fhaa  the  CMnc  &S0  Ml 
some  Ladn  copies,  which  probably  give  « 1^  ditinf 
In  sssenoe  firam  the  doss  of  tbs  Sd  esutwy. 
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Mi  mflbred  by  the  hands  of  scribes,  as  the  MSS. 
of  the  N.  T.  ba\-e  sufiered,  though  iu  a  less  degree. 
Hie  testitnonj  which  Urigen  beuv  as  to  the  cor- 
rupCkm  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels  In  his  time  diflbrs 
from  the  general  statements  which  have  been  al- 
icadj  noticed  as  lieiug  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
a  scholar  and  not  the  plea  of  a  controversialist. 
**  As  the  case  stands,'*  he  sajs,  **  it  is  obvious  that 
the  dif&renee  between  the  copies  is  considerable, 
partljr  from  the.  carelessness  of  individual  scribes, 
partlj  froni  the  wicked  daring  of  some  in  correcting 
what  is  written,  partly  also  from  [the  changes  made 
by]  those  who  add  or  remove  what  seems  good  to 
them  iu  the  process  of  correction  " "  (Grig.  Jn 
Matt.  t.  XV.  §  U).  In  the  ease  of  the  LXX.,  he 
adds,  he  removed  or  at  least  indicated  those  cor- 
raptions  by  a  comporixm  of  **  editions  '*  (M6c9it)^ 
and  we  may  beliere  that  he  took  equal  care  to  as- 
eertain,  at  least  for  his  own  use,  the  true  text  of 
the  N.  T.,  though  he  did  not  venture  to  arouse  the 
prqudice  of  his  contemporaries  by  openly  revising 
it)  as  the  okl  traoslation  adds  {In  MntL  xv.  veL  int. 
••in  exemplaribos  autem  Nov!  Testament!  hoe 
ipeom  me  posse  hoen  sine  perioulo  non  putavi  '*). 
fifen  in  tlie  form  in  which  they  have  come  down 
to  us,  the  writings  of  Origen,  as  a  whole,  contain 
the  noblest  eariy  memorial  of  the  apostolic  text. 
And,  though  thoe  is  no  evidence  that  he  published 
asiy  recension  of  the  text,  jet  it  li  not  unlikely  that 
he  wrote  out  copies  of  the  N.  T.  with  his  own 
band  (Uedepenning,  Oriffents,  ii.  184),  which  were 
^wead  widely  in  after  time.  Thus  Jerome  appeals 
to  <•  the  copies  of  Adamantius,*'  t.  e.  Origen  (In 
Jfatt.  xxiv.  36;  GaL  ill.  I),  and  the  copy  of 
PuaphUtts  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  a  copy 
of  Origen's  text  (Cod.  H«  Subscription,  Inf.  §  20). 
From  IHuuphilus  the  text  passed  to  Eusebius  and 
Euthalius,  and  it  is  scarcely  rash  to  believe  that  it 
cui  be  traced,  though  imperfectly,  in  existing  MSS. 
ao  G  L.  (Comp.  Griesbach,  Syinb.  OHL  i.  IxxvL 
C;  exxx.  ff.) 

9.  In  thirteen  cases  (Norton,  Genuineness  of 
tk€  Gnsptlsy  I  334-836  [.\dd.  Notes,  pp.  xcviu.- 
et,  9d  Amer.  ed.])  Origen  has  exprenly  noticed 
vasieties  of  reading  in  the  Gospeb  (Matt  viii.  28, 
3wL  20,  xviiL  L  xxi.  6,  9,  16,  xxvii.  17;  Mark  iU. 
18;  Luke  L  46,  ix.  48,  xiv.  19,  xxilL  45;  John  i. 
Zy  4:  88).A  In  three  of  these  passages  the  varia- 
tions which  he  notices  are  no  longer  found  in  our 
Greek  copies  (Matt  xxi.  9  or  15,  of*^  for  uiy; 
T^negeUes,  ad  /bo.;  Mark  ilL  18  (ii.  14),  A§$)ir  rhw 
TOO  *AA^.  ( ?  [D  with  some  latm  MSS.  reads  fitfi 
0me¥]);  Luke  L  46,  *E\urd$tT  for  Maptdfi;  so  in 
•one  Lstin  copies);  in  seven  our  eopies  are  still 
£vided;  in  two  (Matt.  viii.  28,  raSa^vwv;  John 
L  28, 1hi$a0apS)  the  reading  which  was  only  found 
Id  a  few  MSS.*  is  now  widely  spread :  in  the  re- 
■Muniug  plaee  (Matt  xxvii.  17,  *lit<rovp  Bapa$$Mf) 
»  ftfw  copies  of  BO  great  age  retain  the  uiterpobtion 
wliieh  was  found  in  his  time  •*  in  very  anciont 

"  It  is  more  remarkable  that  Origen  asserts, 
answer  to  Celsus,  that  our  Lord  is  nowhere 
•  the  carpenter "  hi  the  Gospels  euxnUated 
m  the  churches,  though  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
irao  RMiing  in  Mark  vL  3  (Orig.  c  CeU.  vl  86). 

10.  The  ovangeUe  quotations  of  Origen  are  not 
wbeHj  free  bom  the  admixture  of  tradidona]  glosses 
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n  to  rsfcr  to  the  professiODal  cor- 
■ler(8<«pli»Hf). 
k  gaffcssslfr  flM*(towfaeBathewritsrqw 


which  have  been  noticed  in  Clement,  and  often  pr^* 
sent  a  concision  of  parallel  passaj::es  (Matt  v.  44, 
vl.  (3.1),  vil.  21  ff.,  xilL  11,  xxn.  27  f.;  1  Tim.  iv. 
1);  but  tfiere  is  UUle  difficulty  In  separating  his 
genuine  text  from  these  natural  corruptions,  and  a 
few  references  are  sufficient  to  indicate  its  extreme 
importance  (Matt  iv.  10,  vi.  1.1,  xv.  8,  35;  Maril 
I  2, X.  23;  Luke  xxL  19;  John  \ii.  39;  Acts  x.  10; 
Rom.  viii.  28). 

11.  In  the  Epistles  Origen  once  notices  a  strik- 
ing variation  in  H^b.  ii.  9,  x^P^f  ^*od  for  x^^rra 
tfcoO,  which  is  still  attested;  but,  apart  from  the 
specific  reference  to  variations,  it  is  evident  that  he 
himself  nsed  MSS.  at  different  times  which  varied 
in  many  details  (Mill,  Pi'oltgg.  §  087).  Griesbach, 
who  has  investigated  this  fact  with  the  greatest  care 
{MtUtemi  i.  appended  to  Comm.  CriL  ii.  ix.-xl.), 
seems  to  have  exaggenited  the  extent  of  these  di^ 
fereiices  while  he  establishes  their  existence  satis- 
factorily. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Origen*i 
time  the  variations  in  the  N.  T.  MSS.,  which  wo 
have  seen  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  attain- 
alile  date,  and  which  Origen  describes  as  consider- 
able and  wide-spread,  were  beginning  to  lead  to  tho 
formation  of  specific  groups  of  copies. 

lliough  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Cexi 
during  the  first  three  centuries  are  abundant,  noth- 
ing has  been  written  in  detail  on  the  subject  sinot 
the  time  of  Mill  (Pt-oiegg,  240  ff)  and  K.  Simon 
{llistoirt  CriUque,  1685-03).  What  is  wanted  is 
nothing  less  than  a  complete  colleetion  at  full 
length,  fh>m  MS.  authority,  of  all  the  ante-Nioeno 
Greek  quotations.  These  would  form  a  centra 
round  which  the  variations  of  the  versions  and 
Latin  quotations  might  be  grouped.  A  first  step 
towards  this  has  been  made  by  Anger  in  his  Syn- 
opsis  Kto.  AfaU,  Marc,  Luc,,  1851.  Tlie  LtiUm 
quotatfons  are  well  gi\-en  by  Sabatier,  BibUorum 
Sacrorwn  Laiinm  vet-siones  oniiqwe,  1751. 

12.  The  roost  ancient  MSS.  and  versions  now 
extant  exhibit  the  characteristic  difllerences  which,  • 
ha^'e  been  found  to  exist  in  different  ports  of  the 
works  of  Origen.  These  cannot  ha\-e  had  their 
source  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  probably  were  much  earlier.  In  dassloal  ' 
texts,  where  the  MSS.  are  sufficiently  numerous,  it 
is  generally  possible  to  determine  a  very  few  primary 
sources,  standing  in  definite  relations  to  one  an- 
other, from  which  the  other  copies  can  be  sliown  to 
ffow;  and  from  these  the  scholar  is  able  to  discover 
one  source  of  alL  In  the  case  of  the  N.  T.  tho 
authorities  for  the  text  are  infinitely  more  x-aried 
and  extensive  than  elsewhere,  and  the  question  hao 
been  raised  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  di»> 
tribute  them  in  like  manner  and  divine  from  Uter 
documents  the  earliest  history  of  the  text.  Various 
answers  have  been  made  which  are  quite  valueless 
aa  fiur  as  they  profess  to  rest  on  historical  evidence; 
and  yet  are  all  more  or  less  interesting  as  explaining 
the  true  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  chief  facts, 
it  must  be  noticed,  are  derived  fcom  later  doco^ 
ments,  but  the  question  itself  belongs  to  the  hist 
half  of  the  second  century. 

Bengel  was  the  first  (1734)  who  pomted  out  the 
affinity  of  certain  groups  of  MSS.,  which,  as  he  ro> 
marks,  must  have  arisen  before  the  first  versioiio 
were  made  {Apparatus  Criticus^  ed.  Burk,  p.  425). 


soggesiions  and  corrBctioos  in  this  srtiols)  adds 
82,  from  Gcamer,  Qu.  in  1^.  iv.  81,  when 
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OriginaUj  be  distingnithed  thm  fiuniliet,  of  which 
the  Cod.  Alex,  (A),  the  Gneco-Utiti  MSS.,  and 
the  mMi  of  the  more  recent  MSS.  were  retpec- 
th-elj  the  types.  At  «  later  Ume  (1737)  fie  adopted 
ths  simpler  division  of  *Hwo  nations,"  the  Asiatic 
and  the  AiVican.  In  the  latter  he  included  CW. 
Alex,,  the  Gneco-Latin  MSS.,  the  i£thiopic,  Cop- 
tic [Memphitio],  and  Latin  versions:  the  mass  of 
the  remaining  authorities  formed  the  Asiatic  class. 
So  lar  MO  attempt  was  made  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  groups,  but  the  general  agreement  of  the  roost 
ancioit  witnesses  against  the  more  recent,  a  &ct 
which  Bentley  announced,  was  diKtindly  asserted, 
though  Bengel  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  an- 
cient reading  as  necessarily  true.  Semler  contrib- 
uted nothing  of  value  to  Benfi;el's  tlieory,  but  made 
It  more  itidely  known  (Sjncileffiwn  Oburontimum, 
etc.,  added  to  his  edition  of  Wetstein*s  LibtUi  ad 
Crisin  atque  Int.  N.  T.  1766;  Ajjparatus,  etc., 
1767).  The  honor  of  carefully  determining  the 
relations  of  critical  authorities  for  the  N.  T.  text 
belongs  to  Griesbach.  This  great  scholar  gave  a 
summary  of  his  theory  in  his  JJiitoiia  Text,  dr. 
EjmL  Paul.  (1777,  Opu$c.  U.  1-135)  and  in  the 
preface  to  his  fint  edition  of  the  Greek  Test  His 
earlier  essay,  DiueiL  CiiL  de  Codd,  quaL  Evang. 
Ongtnianii  (1771,  Ojnuc.  i.),  is  incomplete.  Ac- 
cording to  Griesbach  (Nov.  Test.  Prsef.  pp.  Ixx.  ff.) 
two  distinct  recensions  of  the  Gospels  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century:  the  Alexamh-ine, 
represented  by  B  C  L,  1, 13,  33,  69,  106,  the  Cop- 
tic, iEthiop.,  Arm.,  and  later  Syrian  versions,  and 
the  quotations  of  Gem.  Alex.,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
Cyril.  Alex.,  Isid.  Pelus. ;  and  the  We$tem,  repre- 
sented by  D,  and  in  part  by  1, 13,  69,  the  ancient 
lAtin  >*ersion  and  Fathers,  and  sometimes  by  the 
Syrinc  and  Arabic  venions.  Cud,  Alex,  was  to  be 
regarded  as  giving  a  more  recent  (Constantinopol- 
itan)  text  in  the  Gospels.  As  to  the  origin  of  the 
variations  in  the  text,  Griesbach  supposed  that 
eopies  were  at  fint  derived  from  the  separate  auto- 
graphs or  imperfect  collections  of  the  apostolic 
books.  These  were  gradually  interpolated,  especially 
as  they  were  intended  for  private  use,  by  glosses  of 
various  kinds,  till  at  length  authoritative  editions 
of  the  collection  of  the  Gospels  and  the  letters 
(evoTY/Xioy  6  iiw6<rro\ost  rh  i,'wo<rroKiK6y)  were 
made.  These  gave  in  the  main  a  pure  text,  and 
thus  two  dasses  of  MSS.  were  afterwards  current, 
those  d^ved  from  the  interpolated  copies  (  Wett- 
em),  and  those  derived  fVom  the  evayy4\totf  and 
^wo<rro\tK6y  (Alexandrine,  Eastern  j  Oputc.  ii. 
77-99;  MeteUmnta,  xliv.).  At  a  kter  time  Gries- 
bach rejected  these  historical  conjectures  (Mw.  Tett. 
ed.  2, 1796;  yet  comp.  Meletem.  1.  c),  and  repeated 
with  greater  care  and  fUUness,  from  his  enlai^ged 
knowledge  of  the  authorities,  the  threefold  division 
which  he  had  originally  made  {N,  T,  i.  Prcef. 
Ixx.-lxxrii.  ed.  Schulz).  At  the  same  time  he  reo- 
egnized  the  existence  of  mixed  and  transitional  texts; 
and  when  he  characterized  by  a  happy  epigram 
{grnmmaticum  egit  Alexnndrinut  censor,  inter- 
pretem  oeddentaUs)  the  difference  of  the  two  andeut 
lamilies,  he  fWmkly  admitted  that  no  existing  docu- 
ment exhibited  either  '•  recension  "  in  a  pure  form. 
His  great  merit  was  independent  of  the  details  of 


a  This  he  states  distinetly  {S^mb.  Oit.  \.  cxxU.) 
^'Praelpuus  vero  rtoensloQum  In  criseos  sscr»  exer- 
•Mo  asas  hlo  tit,  ut  eormn  aoctoritate  lectioiMS  bonan, 
«ed  In  panels  llbrls  soperMites  defbodamns  adTersiiB 
^anSomiB  et  Tulgulam  oodloum  inaiiBenblktai  pane 
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his  8}-stem:  he  established  the  existence  of  a  group 
of  ancient  MSS.  distinct  fhNU  those  which  could 
be  aoeused  of  Latinizing  (Tregelles,  JJomt,  pi 
105). 

13.  The  chief  object  of  Griesbach  in  propound- 
ing his  theory  of  recensions  was  to  destroy  the 
weight  of  mere  nnnibere.<>  llie  critical  result  with 
him  had  far  mora  interest  than  the  historical  pro- 
cess ;  and,  apart  from  all  consideration  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  t-ariations,  the  facts  which  he  pointed 
out  are  of  permanent  value.  Othen  earned  on  the 
investigation  from  the  point  where  he  left  it.  Hug 
endeavored,  with  much  ingenuity,  to  place  the 
theory  on  a  historical  basis  (LinUriUmg  in  N.  T. 
1st  ed.  1808;  3d,  1826).  According  to  him,  the 
text  of  the  N.  T.  fell  into  a  sUte  of  considerable 
corruption  during  the  second  century.  To  this  fDrm 
he  applied  the  term  Kotrh  Moats  {comnnm  edi- 
tion), which  luul  been  applied  by  Alexandrine  critics 
to  the  unrevised  text  of  Homer,  and  in  later  tunes 
to  the  unrevised  text  of  the  LXX.  (L  144).  In  the 
course  of  the  third  century  this  text,  be  supposed, 
underwent  a  threefold  revision,  by  Hesyehius  in 
Egypt,  by  Lucian  at  Antioch,  and  by  Origen  in 
Palestine.  So  that  our  existing  documents  repre- 
sent four  cksses:  (1.)  The  unrevised,  D.  1,  13,  69 
in  theGospels;  D  E,  in  the  Acts;  D,  F,  Gj  in  the 
PauHne  Epistles:  the  old  Latin  and  Thebaic,  and 
in  part  the  Peehito  Syriac;  and  the  quotations  of 
Cleonent  and  Origen.  (2.)  The  Egyptian  recensMn 
of  Hesyehius;  B  C  L  in  Gospels;  A  B  C  17  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles;  ABC  Acts  and  Catholic  Epis- 
tles; A  C  in  the  Apocalypse:  the  Memphitic  ver- 
sion ;  and  the  quotations  of  C^l.  Alex,  and  Ath- 
anasius.  (3.)  The  Asiatic  (Antioch-Constantinople) 
recension  of  Lucian ;  EFGHSVandthe  recent 
MSS.  generally;  the  Gothic  and  Slavonic  versions, 
and  the  quotations  of  Theophybct.  (4.)  The  Pal- 
estinian recension  of  Origen  (of  the  Gospels);  A 
KM;  the  Philoxenian  Syriac;  the  quotations  of 
Theodoret  and  Chrysostom.  But  the  slender  exter> 
nal  proof  which  Hug  adduced  in  support  of  this 
system  was,  in  the  main,  a  mere  misconception  of 
what  Jerome  said  of  the  labon  of  Hesyehius  and 
Lucian  on  the  LXX.  {Prof,  in  Paralip, ;  e.  Ruff 
ii.  27;  and  £p.  cri.  (135)  §  S.  The  only  other  pas- 
sages are  Dt  Viris  iUustr,  csp.  Ixxvii.  Lndanus; 
Prttf.  in  quaL  Ev.);  the  assumed  recension  of 
Origien  rests  on  no  historical  evidence  whatever. 
Tet  the  ntew  analysis  of  the  intenml  character  of 
the  documents  was  not  without  a  valuable  result 
Hug  showed  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Alexandrine  and  Western  families  of  Griesbsch 
was  practically  an  imaginary  one.  Not  only  are  the 
extreme  types  of  the  two  classes  connected  by  a 
series  of  intermediate  links,  but  many  of  the  quota- 
tions of  Clement  and  Origen  bek>ng  to  the  so- 
called  Western  text.  Griesbach,  in  examining 
Hug*s  hypothesis,  exphuned  this  phenomenon  by 
showing  that  at  various  times  Origen  used  MSS. 
of  difierent  types,  and  admitted  that  many  Westcn 
readings  are  found  in  Alexandrine  copies  {Afekless, 
xlriii.  comp.  Laurence,  Remarks  on  the  S]fttematie 
ClassiJteaUon  of  MSS.,  1814). 

14.  Little  remains  to  be  said  of  bter  theories 
Eichhom  accepted  the  cfaMsiAcatioD  of  Hug  (£)»• 


torbam."  Comp.  uf.U.  624  n.  The  oecasd^  of  dvtroy 
log  this  gruid  source  of  error  was  sapreme,  as  may  bs 
seen  not  only  from  such  eanoos  as  O.  t.  MsustrVht  (E 
S  8,  n.),  but  also  from  Wetttetn*s  Rule  zvlU. 
ploilam  eodknm  c»tsris  paitbns  pmfcwiiils  sst" 
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kkmnff,  1818-27).  Matthei,  the  bitter  adversary 
of  Griesbaeb,  contented  himself  with  asaerting  the 
parNDount  ciaimi  of  the  later  copies  against  the 
more  ancient,  allowing  so  far  their  general  diflfer- 
ence  (Utbei'  die  $og.  Rtctndonen^  1804;  N,  T. 
1783-88).  •  Scholz  retuniing  to  a  simpler  arrange- 
ment di\1ded  the  authorities  into  two  classes,  Alex- 
andrine and  Constautinopolitan  (A^.  T.  i.  p.  xv.  ff.), 
and  nuintained  the  superior  purity  of  the  latter  on 
the  ground  of  their  assumed  unanimity.  In  prac- 
tice he  failed  to  carry  out  bis  principles;  and  the 
imanimity  of  the  lata*  copies  lus  now  been  shown 
to  be  quite  imaginary.  Since  the  time  of  Scholz 
theories  of  recensions  have  found  little  la\t>r. 
Lsehmann,  who  accepted  only  ancient  authorities, 
limply  divided  them  into  Eastern  (Alexandrine) 
and  Western.  Tischendorf,  with  some  reserve,  pro- 
poses two  great  classes,  each  consisting  of  two  pairs, 
the  Alexandrine  and  Latin,  the  Asiatic  and  Byzan- 
tue.  Tregelies,  discarding  all  theories  of  recension 
as  historic  fiurts,  insists  on  the  general  accordance  of 
ancient  authorities  as  giving  an  ancient  text  in  con- 
trast with  the  recent  text  of  the  more  modem  cop- 
ies. At  the  same  time  be  points  out  what  we  may 
nppose  to  be  the  **  geneak^y  of  the  text."  This 
he  exhibits  in  the  following  form:* — 

"         CLH133 

P  Q  T  R        A 
X(A)69         KMH 

E  F  G  S  U,  eic« 

16.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  recension  theo- 
ries is  the  assumption  either  of  an  actual  recension 
or  of  a  pure  text  of  one  tj-pe,  which  was  variously 
modified  in  later  times,  while  the  fact  seems  to  b« 
exactly  the  converse.  Groups  of  copies  spring  not 
Ihnu  Uie  imperfect  reproduction  of  Uie  character  of 
one  typical  exemplar,  but  from  the  multiplication 
of  elnncteristic  variations.  They  are  the  results 
of  a  tendency,  and  not  of  a  fact.  They  advance 
ifMonrdt  and  do  not  lead  fi^m  that  form  of  text 
which  we  regard  as  their  standard.  Individuals, 
ss  Origcn,  may  ha\-e  exercised  an  important  influ- 
ence at  a  particular  time  and  place,  but  the  silent 
and  continual  influence  of  circumstances  was  greater. 
A  pure  Alexandrine  or  Western  text  is  simply  a 
fiction.  The  tendency  at  Alexandria  or  Carthage 
was  in  a  certain  direction,  and  necessarily  influ- 
enced the  character  of  the  current  texts  with  accu- 
molatire  force  as  fiu*  as  it  was  unchecked  by  other 
inflnences.  Thb  is  a  general  hw,  and  the  history 
of  the  apostolic  books  is  no  exception  to  it.  The 
history  of  their  text  difl^  fh>m  that  of  other  books 
diiefly  in  this,  that,  owing  to  the  great  multiplicity 
of  testimony,  tj-pical  copies  are  here  represented  by 
typical  groups  of  copies,  and  the  intermediate 
stages  are  occupied  by  mixed  texts  But  if  we  look 
beneath  this  complication  general  lines  of  change 
may  be  detected.  All  experience  shows  that  certain 
types  of  variation  propagate  and  perpetuate  them- 
lehres,  and  existing  documents  prove  that  it  was  so 
with  the  copies  of  the  N.  T.    Many  of  the  links 
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a  "Those  codicOT  ars  placed  tossther  whfeh  appear 
%  demaod  soeh  an  arnuagement;  and  those  which 
Haod  below  others  an  inch  as  show  still  more  and 
mora  of  the  Ineermixtore  of  modernised  readings  "  (Tr»> 
frilM,  Han*^  [ToL  iv.]  p.  106). 

k  Jerana  deKribes  the  Iklse  taste  of  many  In  his 
«BM  (e.  A.  i>.  400)  with  regard  to  MSS.  of  the  Bible : 
'Bsbeant  <[al  volunt  wtexes  Ubroo,  vel  in  membranis 


in  the  genealogical  table  of  our  MSS.  may  be  want- 
ing,  but  the  specific  relations  between  the  groups, 
and  their  comparative  antiquity  of  origin,  are  clear. 
This  antiquity  is  determined,  not  by  the  demon- 
stration of  the  immedbte  dependence  of  particular 
copies  upon  one  another,  but  by  reference  to  a 
common  standard.  The  secondary  uncuUs  (K  S  U, 
etc.)  are  not  derived  (h)m  the  earlier  (B  0  A)  by 
direct  descent,  but  rather  both  are  derived  by  dif- 
ferent processes  from  one  original.  And  here  \'a- 
rious  considerations  will  assist  the  judgment  of  the 
critic.  The  accumulation  of  variations  may  be  mors 
or  leas  rapid  in  certain  directions.  A  disturbing 
force  may  act  for  a  shorter  time  with  greater  inten- 
sity, or  its  efl^ts  may  be  slow  and  protracted. 
Corruptions  may  be  obvious  or  subtle,  the  work  of 
the  ignorant  copyist  or  of  the  rash  scholar;  they 
may  lie  upon  the  surfince  or  they  may  penetrate 
into  the  fabric  of  the  text.  But  on  such  points  no 
(general  rules  can  be  laid  down.  Here  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  an  instinct  or  tact  which  discerns  likenesses 
or  relationships  and  refuses  to  be  measured  mechan* 
ically.  It  is  enough  to  insist  on  the  truth  that  the 
%-arieties  in  our  documents  are  the  result  of  slow 
and  natural  growth  and  not  of  violent  change. 
They  are  due  to  the  action  of  intelligible  laws  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  the  caprice  or  imperfect  judgment 
of  individuals.  They  contain  in  themselves  their 
history  and  their  exphuiation. 

16.  From  the  consideration  of  the  earliest  history 
of  the  N.  T.  text  we  now  pass  to  the  rnra  of  MSS. 
The  quotations  of  Dionysius  Alkx.  (fA.  d.  264), 
1*KTRU8  Alkx.  (tc.  a.  d.  812),  Methodius  (t a.  o. 
311),  and  Eusebius  (tA.  D.340),  confirm  the  prev- 
alence of  the  ancient  type  of  text;  but  the  public 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire 
necessarily  led  to  important  changes.  Not  only  were 
more  copies  of  the  N.  T.  required  for  public  use 
(Comp.  §  3).  but  the  nominal  or  real  adherence  of 
the  higher  ranks  to  the  Christian  faith  must  have 
ku^ly  increased  the  demand  for  costly  MSS.  As 
a  natural  consequence  the  rude  Hellenistic  forms 
gave  way  befbre  the  current  Greek,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  smoother  and 
fuller  constructions  were  substituted  for  the  rougher 
turns  of  the  apostolic  language.  In  this  way  the 
foundation  of  the  Byzantine  text  was  laid,  and  the 
same  influenee  which  thus  began  to  work,  continued 
uninterruptedly  till  the  fiiU  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
Meanwhile  the  multiplication  of  copies  in  Africa  and 
Syria  was  checked  by  Mohammedan  conquests.  The 
Greek  hmguage  ceased  to  be  current  in  the  West 
The  progress  of  the  Alexandrine  and  Occidental 
families  of  MSS.  was  thus  checked ;  and  the  mass 
of  recent  copies  necessarily  represent  the  accumu- 
Uted  results  of  one  tendency. 

17.  The  appearance  of  the  okiest  MSS.  has  been 
already  described.  (§  3.)  The  MSS.  of  the  4th 
century,  of  which  Cod.  Vatican,  (B)  may  be  taken 
as  a  type,  present  a  dose  resemblance  to  these. 
The  writing  is  in  elegant  continuous  (capitals)  un- 
cials,^ in  three  columns  «  without  initial  letters  or 
iota  tubtcripty  or  ata-ipL    A  small  inten-al  serves 


purporeis  aaro  argentoque  deeeriptos,  vel  wneiaLUnu^ 
at  vulgo  aiuDt,  Utterls  onera  magis  exanUa,  quam  co- 
cUcet;  dammodo  mihi  melaqiie  permittant  pauperas 
habere  schedulas,  et  non  tarn  pulcros  codices  qoan 
amendatoff  ti  (/Vck/;  in  Jobum,  ix.  1004,  ed.  Higne). 

c  The  Codex  Sinalticus  (Cod.  Frid.  Aug.)  has  fom 
columns ;  Cod.  Alex.  (A)  two.  Cf.  Scrivener,  bUro> 
duetioHf  p.  26,  n.,  for  ottia:  examples. 
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M  a  dinple  puncttnition ;  and  there  are  no  acoenta 
or  breathings  by  the  band  of  the  firti  writer,  though 
theie  have  been  added  subeeqoentljr.  Uneint  writing 
eootiniied  in  genend  use  till  the  middle  of  the  10th 
eeuiurj.o  One  uncial  MS.  (S),  the  cnrliett  dated 
eei»y,  bears  the  date  949 ;  and  tar  eerrice  books  the 
same  st}  le  was  retained  a  century  later.  From  the 
11th  century  downwards  cursive  writing  pnerailedf 
hut  thb  passed  through  se^-enil  Tomis  sufficiently 
distinct  to  fix  the  date  of  a  MS.  with  toleralle  cer- 
tabty.  l*be  earliest  cursive  Biblical  MS.  is  dated 
964  A.  D.  (Gosp.  14,  Scrivener,  Introthtctum^  p.  86 
note),  though  cursive  writing  was  used  a  century 
before  (A.  D.  888,  Scrivener,  L  c).  The  MSS.  of 
the  14tli  and  Idth  centuries  abound  in  the  contrac- 
lioos  wiiiih  afterwards  passed  into  the  early  printed 
books.  The  material  as  well  as  tbe  writing  of  MSS. 
uoderwent  successive  changes.  The  oldest  1^1  SS. 
are  written  on  the  thinnest  and  finest  vellam :  fai 
later  copies  the  parchment  is  thick  and  coarse. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Cod.  Cution,  (N^  J),  the  \-elluro 
is  stained.  Papyrus  was  very  rarely  used  after  the 
9th  century.  In  the  10th  century  cotton  paper 
{charta  bombycina  or  Dawiascena)  was  generally 
empk>3-ed  in  Europe;  and  one  example  at  least  oc- 
eun  of  its  use  in  the  9th  century  ('llschdf.  NtH, 
Cod.  Sin.  p.  54,  quoted  by  Scrivener,  Iniroduciion^ 
p.  21).  In  the  12th  century  the  common  linen  or 
rag  pnper  came  into  use;  but  paper  was  ^seldom 
naed  for  Biblical  MSS.  earlier  than  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  had  not  entirely  disidaced  parchment  at 
the  sra  of  the  invention  of  printing,  c  A.  D. 
1450  '*  (.Scrivener,  Jntroduction^  p.  21).  One  other 
kind  of  material  requires  notice,  redressed  parch- 
ment {waXifi^ffTOSy  charta  dtUticia),  Even  at 
a  very  early  period  the  original  text  of  a  parchment 
MS.  was  often  erased,  that  the  material  might  be 
uaed  aftesh  (Oc  ad  Fam.  \u.  18:  Catull.  xxu.).'> 
In  lapse  of  time  the  original  writing  frequently  re- 
appears in  faint  lines  below  the  Inter  text,  and  in 
this  way  many  precious  fragments  of  Biblical  MSS. 
which  had  been  once  obliterated  for  the  transcrip- 
tion of  other  works  hare  been  recovered.  Of  these 
palimpsest  MSS.  the  most  famous  are  those  noticed 
bebw  under  the  letters  0  R  Z  fi.  The  earliest 
Biblical  palimpsest  is  not  okler  than  the  5th  cen- 
tury (Pkte  i.  fig.  3). 

18.  lu  uncial  MSS.  the  contractions  are  usually 
limited  to  a  few  very  common  forms  (eC,  Ici 
[XC,  ice,  fc,]  ITHP,  AAA,  etc,  I  e.  BtSs,  *Iir 
vovst  [xfitor6sf  Kvptost  vi6si]   waHipt  Aavc(8; 
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corop.  Scrivener,  Jntrodueiion,  p.  43).  A  few  man 
occur  in  later  uncial  copies,  in  which  there  an  alio 
some  examples  of  the  asolpt  iotfi,  which  ocean 
rarely  in  tbe  Codex  Sinaiticus.^  AcoenU  are  not 
found  in  MSS.  oMer  than  the  8th  century.<<  Breath- 
ings  and  the  apostrophus  (Tischdf.  Pi-iAtg.  cxxxi.) 
occur  somewhat  earlier.  The  oldest  punctuation 
after  the  simple  interval,  is  a  stop  like  the  niodere 
Greek  colon  (in  ACL)),  which  is  accompanied  by 
an  interval,  proportioned  hi  some  cases  to  the  length 
of  tlie  pause.«  In  E  (Gospp.)  and  B*  (Apoc), 
which  are  MSS.  of  the  8th  century,  this  pouit  msria 
a  full  stop,  a  colon,  or  a  comma,  according  as  it  is 
placed  at  the  top,  the  middle,  or  the  base  of  the 
letter  (Scrivener,  p.  42)/  The  present  note  of  hi- 
terrogatioo  (;)  came  into  use  in  the  0th  century. 

19.  A  very  ingenious  attempt  was  made  to  sup- 
ply an  efi^tual  system  of  punctiwtion  for  public 
reading,  by  Euthalius,  who  published  an  arrange- 
ment of  St  Paul's  Epistles  in  clauses  (orfyoi)  in 
458,  and  another  of  the  AcU  and  Catholic  l*4iist]es 
in  490.  The  same  arrangement  was  applied  to  the 
Gospels  by  some  unknown  hand,  and  probably  at 
an  earlier  date.  1  he  method  of  suldivisiou  was 
doubtless  suggested  by  tbe  mode  in  which  the 
poeUc  books  of  ihh  O.  T.  were  written  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  LXX.  llie  great  examples  of  this  method 
of  writing  are  D  (Gospels),  H3  (Kpp.),  D^  (Epp.). 
The  Cod.  Layd.  (E,  Acts)  is  not  strictly  sticho- 
metrical,  but  the  paiallel  texts  seem  to  be  arranged 
to  establish  a  veriial  connection  between  the  Latin 
and  Greek  (IVegelles,  llvme,  187).  The  arlxoi 
>-ary  consideralily  in  length,  and  thus  the  amount 
of  vellum  consumed  was  far  more  than  in  an  or- 
dinary MS.,  80  that  the  fasbion  of  writing  in 
'» clauses'*  soon  passed  away;  but  the  numeratioo 
of  the  ffrlyot  in  the  several  books  was  still  pre- 
sened,  ana  many  MSS.  (e.  ff.  A  Ep.,  K  Gosp.) 
bear  traces  of  having  been  copied  from  older  texts 
thus  arranged.9 

20.  The  earliest  extant  divinon  of  the  X.  T.  mto 
sections  occun  in  Cod.  B.  litis  division  is  else- 
where fomid  only  in  the  palimpsest  fragment  of  St 
Luke,  B>  In  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  tliere  is  a 
double  division  in  B,  one  of  wiiich  is  by  a  Ut«r 
hand.  The  Epistles  of  St  Paul  are  treated  as  one 
unbroken  book  divided  hito  93  sections,  in  which 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  originally  stood  between 
the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Ephesians. 
This  appean  from  the  iiumltering  of  tbe  sections, 
which  the  writer  of  the  MS.  preaened,  though  bt 


«  A  ftill  and  interesting  account  of  the  various 
changes  in  tbe  uncial  alphabet  at  diflbrent  tunes  in 
given  by  Scrivener,  Introduction  y  pp.  27-86. 

f>  This  practice  was  condemned  at  the  Quinl«extine 
Ooancll  (A.  i>.  692),  Can.  68 ;  but  the  Commentary  of 
Balsamon  shows  that  in  his  time  (t  a.  d.  1204)  the  prac- 
tice liad  not  cea«ed :  0i)fMUMrat  raOra  Bia  rodf  /St^Ai- 

ypmi^v.  A  Biblleal  ftagment  in  the  Bridsh  Museum 
has  been  erased,  and  used  tufic$  afterwards  for  Syrian 
wriUng  (Add.  17, 186.    Cod.  NbTlsehdr.). 

c  As  to  the  use  of  cursive  MSS.  in  this  respect  of 
iota  aseript  or  subscript^  Mr.  Scrivener  found  that  "  of 
forty-three  MSS.  now  in  England,  twelve  liave  no  vea- 
tfge  of  either  Cishion,  fifteen  represent  the  a»eript  use, 
aloe  the  subMcript  exclusively,  while  the  few  that  re- 
main have  both  indiflrrently  "  {latrodurtion^  p.  89). 
The  earliest  use  of  the  subscript  is  in  a  MS.  (71)  dated 
liaO  (Scrivener,  /.  c). 

d  Mr.  Scrivener  makes  an  exception  In  the  case  of 
<  the  first  four  linss  of  each  column  of  the  Book  of  Gen- 


esis "*  in  Cod.  A,  which,  he  says,  is  fturnisbed  with  ae- 
cents  and  breathings  by  the  ^(  hand  (Introdmttioa, 
p.  40)  Dr.  Tregelles,  to  whose  kindoew  I  aas  indebted 
for  several  remarks  on  this  article,  expressed  to  me  his 
strong  doubts  ss  to  the  correctnepa  of  this  anwrtkNi : 
and  a  very  careftil  examination  of  the  MS.  leaves  no 
question  bnt  that  the  accents  and  breathings  were  tbe 
work  of  the  later  scribe  who  accentuated  the  whole  d 
the  first  three  columiM.  There  is  a  perceptible  <Bftr- 
ence  in  the  shade  of  rhe  red  pigment,  which  is  dicl> 
lively  shown  In  the  initial  B. 

«  The  division  in  John  1.  8,  4,  $  yeyorvF  iv  wry 
{lul)  ^v  (cf.  Tregelles,  ad  ioc.),  Rom.  viU.  20  (Origen), 
Ix.  6,  shows  the  attention  given  to  this  question  in  ths 
earliest  times. 

/  Dr.  Tregelles,  whose  acquaintance  with  aoe*««l 
MSS.  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  scholar,  axpresias 
a  doubt  ^  whether  this  is  at  all  uniformly  the  case." 

g  Comp.  Tisehd.  N.  T.  ed.  1869,  under  tbe  snbserip' 
tioDS  to  tbesevexal  books.  Wetsteta  ProUgg.  pp.U)9» 
108. 
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21.  Two  other  divisions  of  the  Gospels  most  be 
noticed.  The  first  of  these  was  a  division  hito 
"  chapters  "  (ice^oAoio,  t(tAo<,  breves),  which  cor- 
respond with  distinct  sections  of  the  narrative^  and 
are  on  an  average  a  little  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  the  sections  in  B.  This  division  is  found  in  A, 
C  K,  Zf  and  must  therefore  have  come  into  general 
oae  some  time  before  the  5th  century.^  The  other 
division  was  constructed  with  a  view  to  a  harmony 
of  the  Gospels.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Amnionius 
of  Alexandria,  a  schoUr  of  the  3d  century,  who 
oonstmcted  a  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  taking 
8t  Matthew  as  the  basis  round  which  he  grouped 
the  parallel  passages  from  the  other  Gospels.  Kuae- 
bhis  of  Ccsarea  completed  his  labor  with  great  in- 
genuity, and  constructed  a  notation  and  a  series  of 
tables,  which  indicate  at  aghince  the  parallels  which 
eiist  to  any  passage  In  one  or  more  of  the  other 
Gospels,  and  the  passages  which  are  peculiar  to 
each.  There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ssetions  as  they  stand  at  present,  as  well  as  the 
ten  ^  Canons,**  which  give  a  summary  of  the  Har- 
mony, are  due  to  Kusebius,  though  the  sections 
sometimes  occur  in  MSS.  without  the  correspond- 
faig  Osnon8.«  The  Cod.  Alex.  (A),  and  the  Cot- 
tonian  fragments  (N),  are  the  oldest  MSS.  which 
contain  loth  in  the  original  hand,  llie  sections 
oceur  In  the  palimpsests  C,  R,  Z,  P,  Q,  and  it  U 
possible  that  Uie  Canons  may  liave  le?n  there  orig- 
faaOy,  for  the  vermilion  (Ktwydfiapn,  Eiiseb.  A/>.  nd 
Carp.),  or  paint  with  wliich  they  were  marked, 
wM  entirely  disappear  in  the  process  of  prepiiring 
the  psrdiment  afr^.<' 

SS.  The  division  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  hito 
chapters  came  into  U83  at  a  kter  time,  ft  does  not 
oeenr  in  A  or  C,  which  give  the  Ammonian  sec- 
tkms,  and  is  commonly  referred  to  Eutbalius  (Comp. 
§  19),  who,  however,  says  that  he  borrowed  the 
^visions  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  from  an  eariier 
fiither ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  divis- 
km  of  the  AcU  and  Cktholic  Epistles  which  he 
pubfisbed  was  originally  the  work  of  Pampbllus 
the  Martyr  (Mont&ocon,  BM,  CouUn,  p.  78).  The 
Apoealypse  was  divkled  into  sections  by  Andreas 
«f  Ccsarea  about  A.  d.  500.  This  division  eon 
riitod  of  21  \6yotf  eaeh  of  which  was  subdivided 
failo  three  «•  chapters  *'  {Kt^dKata)' 

29.  The  titles  of  the  sacred  books  are  from  then* 
■atore  additions  to  the  original  text.  The  distinct 
oanies  of  the  Gospels  imply  a  collection,  and  the 
titles  of  the  Epistles  are  notes  by  the  possessors 
sod  not  addresKs  by  the  writers  Claniififov  d, 
/I',  ete. ).  In  their  earliest  form  they  are  quite  sim- 
pfe,  AeeonHng  to  Matthew^  etc.  (tcarh  MoBBeuow 
«.tA.);  To  ike  Rommu,  etc  {wphs  'PctfuUous 
crJ^.);  Firtt  of  PeUr,  ete.  {nSrpov  s^);  AcU 
7f  ApotUtt,  (wpd^tis  iiwo<rr6XMp)l  Apocalypte, 
Xhtm  headings  were  gradually  amplified  till  they 


assumed  such  forms  as  The  holjf  Gotpel  according 
to  John ;  The  Jirst  O'thoUc  KpisUe  of  the  h<^ 
and  nU-praueworOty  Peter;  The  Apocahfpee  of 
Ihe  holy  and  mo$t  yhriout  Apottie  and  EwngeUU^ 
the  beloved  viryin  who  retted  on  the  boeom  of 
Jesut,  John  the  Divine.  In  the  same  way  the 
original  subscriptions  {bvoypa^aDt  which  were 
merdy  repetitious  of  the  titles,  gav«  way  to  vagus 
traditk>ns  as  to  the  dates,  ete.,  of  the  books. 
Those  appended  to  the  Epistles,  which  have  been 
translated  in  the  A.  V.,  are  attributed  to  Eutba- 
lius, and  their  singuhr  inaccuracy  (Paley,  Ilora 
PaulitHB,  ch.  XV.)  is  a  \'aluable  proof  of  the  utter 
absence  of  historical  criticism  at  the  tune  when 
they  could  find  currency. 

24.  Very  few  MSS.  contain  the  whole  N.  T., 
'*  twenty-seven  in  all  out  of  tlie  vault  mass  of  extant 
documents"  (Scrivener,  Iittivductiotty  p.  Gl).  The 
MSS.  of  the  Apocalyiise  are  rarest;  and  Chrysos- 
torn  complained  that  in  his  time  the  Acts  was  very 
little  known.  Besides  the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  or 
of  parts  of  it,  there  are  also  Ijcctionaries,  which 
contain  extracts  arranged  for  the  Churcli-sen-ices. 
'lliese  were  taken  from  the  Gospels  (cuayycAt 
(rrdpta\  or  from  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (rpafairo- 
cTTokoi),  or,  rarely  from  the  Gospels  and  ICpistles 
{i,wocrToKo€tMyy*Kta)-  The  calendars  of  the  les- 
sons {ffvya^dDia)i  are  appended  to  very  miny  MSS. 
of  the  N.  1 . ;  those  for  the  saints'-day  lessons, 
which  varied  very  considerably  in  difierent  times 
and  places,  were  called  firivoKiyut  (Schokc,  N.  T. 
i.  453-493;  Scrivener,  68-75). 

25.  When  a  MS.  was  completed  it  was  com- 
monly submitted,  at  least  in  early  times,  to  a 
careful  revision.  Two  terms  occur  in  describing 
this  process,  6  kyrifidWuy  and  iiopBorrfis.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  work  of  tlie  former 
answered  to  that  of  "  the  corrector  of  the  press,** 
while  that  of  the  latter  was  more  critical  (Tregelles, 
Uoime,  pp.  85,  86).  .Possibly,  however,  the  words 
only  describe  two  parts  of  the  same  work.  Several 
MSS.  still  preserve  a  sulwcription  which  attesto  a 
revision  by  comparison  with  famous  copies,  though 
this  attestation  must  have  referred  to  the  earlier 
exempUr  (comp.  Tischdf.  Jude  sub»critd.)\  but 
the  Coislinian  fragment  (H')  may  have  lieen  itself 
compared,  according  to  the  subscription,  **with  the 
copy  in  the  library  at  Caesarea,  written  by  the 
hand  of  thelioly  iSunphilus."  (Comp.  Scri^-ener, 
fnit'oductiony  p.  47.)  Besides  this  official  correc- 
tion at  the  time  of  transcription,  MSS.  were  often 
corrected  by  different  hands  in  later  times.  Thus 
Tischendorf  distinguishes  the  work  of  two  cor- 
rectors in  Cy  and  of  three  chief  correctors  in  Dj. 
In  later  MSS.  the  corrections  are  often  much  more 
\-aluable  than  the  original  text,  as  in  67  (Epp.); 
and  in  the  Cod.  Sinnit.  the  readinirs  of  one  cor- 
rector (2  b)  are  frequently  as  valuable  as  those  of 
the  original  text  / 

(The  work  of  Montfaueon  still  remains  the  chMsi- 


«  The  oldest  division  Is  not  found  in  2  Pet.  (ed.  Yer- 
csn.  p.  125).  (Mr.  nort.)  It  is  found  in  Juda ;  2,  3 
John. 

^  The  K0^iKam  do  not  begin  with  the  beginning 
sf  (bs  books  (OriMbaeh,  Comm.  CrU.  U.  40)  ThU  U 
aaportaat  ia  mfereoco  to  the  ol^tlons  raised  afainst 
Hsttl. 

c  These  very  oaefbl  eaooDS  and  sections  are  printed 
m  urn  Oxford  Text  (Lloyd)  In  Tisehendorf  (1858),  and 
Che  Botatloo  Is  very  easily  mastered.  A  more  oomplete 
maaieaMnt  of  the  canons,  fiving  the  order  of  the 


i«ctlons  In  each  Evanfcellst,  originally  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  TregvUos,  Is  fbund  In  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Gk.  Tut, 
vol.  I. 

<t  A  comparative  table  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
divisions  of  the  N.  T.  Is  given  by  Scrivvner  {IntrodMO^ 
tinn,  p.  68). 

•  For  the  later  division  of  the  Bible  Into  our  prse> 
ent  chapters  and  verses,  see  Bibli,  1.  8'>7,  808. 

/  Bxamples  of  the  attestation  and  slgnatare  of  MSS 
with  a  list  of  the  names  of  scribes,  are  fiven  by  Moot 
fhncon  (Fitmographia,  pp.  8^108). 
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od  anUioriiy  on  Greek  Palieognpbj  {Palaograpikia 
GixBca,  Fans,  1708),  though  much  has  been  dis. 
covered  since  his  time  which  modifies  some  of  his 
statements.  The  pktes  in  the  magnificent  vorlc 
of  Sih'estre  and  Chawpollion  {PaUographU  Uni- 
vtrnlU,  Paris,  1841,  Kng.  Tratts.  bj  Sur  F.  Mad- 
den, London,  1850)  give  a  splendid  and  fairiy 
aecurate  series  of  fiftcsimiles  of  Greek  MSS.  (Plates, 
liv.-  xdv.).  Tiscfaendorf  announces  a  new  work  on 
Palseography  (JV.  T.  Pi'af.  cxxxiii.),  and  this,  if 
published,  will  probably  lea^-e  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  the  Biblical  branch  of  the  study. 

S6.A  The  number  of  uncial  MSS.  remaining, 
though  great  when  compared  with  the  ancient 
MSS.  extant  of  other  writings,  is  inconsiderable.^ 
Tischendorf  {N.  T.  Praf.  cxxx.)  reckons  40  in 
the  Gospels,  of  which  6  are  entire,  B  K  M  S  U; 
3  nearly  entire,  E  L  A  i  10  contain  very  consid- 
erable portions,  ACDFGHVXrA;ofthe 
remainder  14  contain  ^-ery  small  ihignoents,  8  frag- 
ments more  (I  P  Q  R  Z)  or  less  considerable 

(N  T  T).  To  these  must  be  added  H  {Cod. 
BifutU.\  which  is  entire;  2  (?)  [n]  a  new  MS. 
of  Tischendorf  {NoL  Cod.  Sin.  pp.  51,  52),  which 
is  nearly  entire;  and  B  {Cod,  Zacynth.)^  which 
contains  considerable  fragments  of  St  Luke. 
Tischendorf  has  likewise  obtained  6  [9]  additional 
fragments  {L  c).    In  the  Acts  there  are  9  (10 

[12]  with  H  [Gs  PJ),  of  which  4  Sbntain  the  text 

entire  (H  A  B),  or  nearly  (E,)  so;  4  [5]  have 
large  fragments,  (C  D  Hj  G2  =  I^  [PJ);  2  [8] 
imtall  ih^euts.    In  the  Catholic  Epistles  5  [7] 

of  which  4  [5,  H]  A  B  K,  Gf  »  L|  are  entire; 
1  [2]  (C  [PJ)  nearly  entire.  In  the  Pauline 
Epistles  there  are  14  [18,  H  entire;]  2  [3]  nearly 

entire,  D^  L2  [PJ ;  7  have  very  considerable  por- 
tions, A  B  C  £«  F2  Gs  K9  (but  En  should  not  Ite 
reckoned);  the  remaining  5  [7]  some  fragments. 

In  the  Apocalypse  3  [5],  2  [8]  entire  ([Kl  A  B,), 
S  nearly  entire  (C  [P2]). 

27.  Accoiiling  to  date  these  MSS.  are  classed  as 
foUows:  — 

Fourth  century.    H  B. 

Fiflh  century.  A  C,  and  some  fragments 
including  [P,  «.  »,  lb]  Q  [Q^]  T*. 

Sixth  century.  D  P  R  Z,  £s,  D,  H9,  and 
4  [9]  smaller  fragments. 

Seventh  century.  Some  fitigments  indud- 
hig  e,  [F*,  and  G,.] 

Eighth  century.  E  L  A  [? 9tii  cent.]  H,  Bj 
and  some  fragments. 

f^inth  century.  FKMX  [VrAn]A, 
H,  G,=  L,  [Pjj],  F,  Gs  K,  Mj  and  frag- 
ments. 

Tenth  century.     G  H  S  U,  (Ej,). 

28.  A  complete  description  of  these  MSS.  is 
given  in  the  great  critical  editions  of  tiie  N.  T. : 
here  those  only  can  be  briefly  noticed  which  are  of 
primary  importance,  the  fintt  place  being  given  to 


a  *  Id  •applem«Dtiog  the  account  of  the  MSS.  in 
this  and  the  foUowlog  sectioos  much  use  has  been 
made  of  TIschendorTs  art  Bibdtext  dn  N.  Te$tamenU 
In  Henog's  Real-BHeyld.  six.  pp.  187-196  (1866). 

A. 

6  SiDce  the  time  of  Wetateln  the  undal  MSS.  have 
seen  marked  by  capital  letters,  the  eorslves  by  nom- 
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the  ktesi  discovered  and  most  oomplslt  Coim 

Sinttitieug. 
A  (i).  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Gotpek. 

H  {Codem  Sinaiticug  =:  Cod.  Frid.  Aug.  eT 
LXX.),  at  St  PeterBbmg,  obtained  by  Tischen- 
dorf from  the  convent  of  St  Catherine,  Mount 
Sinai,  hi  1859.  The  fingments  of  LXX.  published 
as  Cod.  Frid.  Aug.  (1846),  were  obtained  at  the 
same  pUue  by  Tischendorf  in  1844.  The  N.  T. 
is  entire,  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  parts 
of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  are  added.  The  whole 
MS.  is  to  be  published  in  1862  by  Tischendorf  at 
the  expense  of  the  Emperor  of  Kussia.  It  is 
probably  tiie  oldest  of  the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T., 
and  of  the  4Ui  century  (luchdf.  NoL  Cod,  Sin. 
1800). 

*  The  MS.  was  published  at  St  Petcrtborg  in 
1862  in  magnificent  style,  in  4  vols,  folio,  with  the 
tide:  "  Bibliorum  Codtx  Sinaittcus  Pttrvpoiitamu 
.  .  .  edidit  C.  Tischendorf,''  the  edition  being  lim- 
ited to  about  300  copies.  It  was  printed  with 
type  cast  for  the  purpose  so  as  to  resemble  the 
characters  of  the  MS.,  which  it  represents  line 
tor  line  with  the  greatest  attainable  accuracy. 
The  first  \6i.  contains  Prolegomena,  notes  on  the 
alterations  made  at  difl^rent  times  by  many  cor- 
rectors, and  21  pages  of  fiicsimiles,  the  fint  19 
representing  difllhvnt  parts  of  the  MS.,  and  the 
remaining  2  containuig  facsimiles  of  the  writing 
of  36  MSS.  of  great  pidssographical  interest,  iOut- 
trating  the  changes  in  the  style  of  writing  from 
the  first  century  (pap}Ti)  to  the  seventh  In  1863 
a  comparati>^y  cheap  edition  of  the  N.  T.  peri 
of  the  MS.  was  published  by  Tischendorf  at 
Leipsic,  in  ordinary  type,  with  enUrn^ed  Prolego- 
mena  and  some  corrections  {Novum  Testamtntmm 
Sinniiicum,  etc.,  4to).  The  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener 
published  in  1864  A  FuU  aiiation  of  ih€  Codex 
Sinaiticui  with  the  Recthtd  Ttxt  of  the  N.  T. 
(rather,  Stephens*  ed.  of  1550),  to  vhich  ig  pv- 
fxed  a  Cntical  Introduction ;  the  same  collatioo 
also  appeared  in  a  new  edition  of  Wordsworth*! 
Greek  Testttment,  for  which  it  was  originally 
made.  In  1865  Tischendorf  issued  s  new  edition 
of  tiie  N.  T.  portion  of  the  MS.  (AT.  T.  Grwee  em 
Sinaitico  Codice,  8vo),  noting  in  the  margin  the 
alterations  of  hiter  correctors,  as  also  the  ^-arious 
readings  of  the  Vat  MS.  (B)  so  far  as  they  were 
then  known,  and  of  the  Elzevir  or  Received  Text, 
with  a  valuable  Introduction  of  83  pages,  In  which 
(pp.  xliii.-xliz.)  he  gives  a  list  of  errata  in  Scrive- 
ner's generally  accurate  collation.  A. 

A  {Codex  Alexnndrinut^  Brit  Mus.),  a  MS.  ot 
the  entire  Greek  Bible,  wiUi  the  Episties  of  Cleoieni 
added.  It  was  given  by  Cyril  Luear,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.  in  1628,  and  ia  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  contains  the  whole  of 
the  N.  T.  with  some  chasms:  Matt  i.-xxT.  6, 
ii^pxtffBti  John  ri.  50,  fra-viu.  52,  x^t;  2 
Cor.  Iv.  18,  ^w/oTcv<ra-xii.  6,  4^  4fiov.  It  was 
probably  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury. The  N.  T.  has  been  published  by  Woide 
(fol.  1786),  and  with  some  corrections  by  Cowper 


ben  (and  later  by  small  totters).  In  < 
the  eoofturioQ  wbleh  arises  from  appljing  the  1 
letter  to  different  BISS.,  I  have  dtotlngutobed  the 
dUferent  MSS.  by  the  notation  M,  Bl^,  M9,  [U,  U,,  U^ 
—  there  Is  no  Mj)],  retaining  the  asterisk  (at  origfaBakf 
used)  to  mark  tbs  first,  ete.,  hands. 
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(8to.  18e0).«  Comp.  Weteteu,  Prdegg.  pp.  18-30 
(ed.  Lotze).     (I'late  L  fig.  2.) 

B  {Codtx  VtiUcanu^  1209),  a  MS.  of  the  en- 
tire Greek  UiLle,  which  wems  to  hare  been  in  the 
Vatican  Library  almost  from  its  commencement 
(e.  A.  D.  1450).  It  contains  the  N.  T.  entire  to 
Heb.  iz.  14,  naBa-  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse 
vera  added  in  the  15tb  century.  Various  colla- 
tions of  the  N.  T.  were  made  by  Bartolocci  (1669), 
by  Mico  fur  Uentley  (c.  1720),  whoee  collation  was 
in  part  revised  by  Kulotta  (1726),  and  by  Birch 
(1788).  An  edition  of  tlie  whole  MS.,  on  which 
Mai  had  been  engaged  for  many  years,  was  pub- 
Bshed  tliree  years  after  his  death,  ui  1857  (5  voll. 
4to,  ed.  Vercellone;  N.  T.  reprinted  l.ond.  and 
Lnpsic).  Mai  had  himself  kept  bock  the  edition 
(printed  1828-1838),  being  fully  conscious  of  it« 
imper'ectious,  and  had  prepared  another  edition  of 
tlie  N.  T.,  which  was  publisiied  also  by  Vercellone 
in  18d9  (8ro.).  The  errors  in  this  are  less  nunier- 
ooa  than  in  the  former  collation;  but  the  literal 
text  of  B  is  still  required  by  scholars.  The  MS. 
is  assigned  to  the  4th  century  (Tischdf.  N.  T. 
czxxvi.-cxllx.). 

•  In  1837  Tiachendorf  published  at  Leipsic 
TesL  Nov,  Vaticanum^  poU  Ang.  Mali  aliontiuqtte 
imperfucit-*  Lttbores,  etc.,  4to,  and  also  Appendix 
Cotfd,  Sin,  VaL  Aiex.  cum  Jmitaiione  ipaorum 
aniijua  Ifann  Scriptorum,  foL  llioiigh  allowed 
to  examine  the  Vatican  MS.  but  42  hours,  he  spent 
the  time  to  well  that  he  was  able  to  determine  the 
true  reading  in  all  cases  of  discrepancy  between 
difllerent  colhtors,  and  to  correct  the  text  as  given 
by  Card.  Mai  in  more  than  400  phu^.  In  1868 
a  iplendid  edition  of  the  N.  T.  portion  of  the  Vat. 
MS.  and  also  of  Cod.  B  of  the  Apocalypse  was 
pabliahed  at  Kome,  by  authority  of  the  Pope, 
under  the  editorship  of  Vercellone  and  Cozza. 
This  is  printed  with  type  cast  from  the  same  font 
thai  was  made  for  the  C^ex  Sinaiticus,  and  in 
the  style  of  Tischendorfs  edition  of  that  MS.; 
the  Okl  Testament  is  to  follow  in  4  vols.,  and  a 
Toliune  of  l*rolegomena  and  Notes  vrill  complete 
the  long  desired  work,  lliough  not  immaculate, 
It  appears  to  be  executed  with  great  care.  Since 
its  appearance,  Tischendorf  has  published  at  Leip- 
iie  an  Appendix  N.  T,  Vatieanij  containing  the 
text  of  MS.  B  of  the  Apocalypse  and  corrections 
of  hit  iNT.  T.  VaL  trom  the  recent  Ronmn  edition, 
together  with  a  criticism  on  that  edition,  in  which 
he  points  out  some  defects  and  oversights.       A. 

C  (  Codex  Ephraemi  retcriptu*^  Paris,  BibL  Imp. 
9),  a  palimpsest  MS.  which  contains  fragments 
of  the  LXX.  and  of  every  part  of  the  N.  T.  In 
the  12th  century  the  original  writing  was  eflbced 
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a  It  Is  mneh  to  be  regretted  that  the^itor  has 
auSlowed  the  bad  example  of  Card.  M&l  la  introducing 
Biodem  poDctoation,  breattringn,  and  aeeents,  which 
are  by  no  means  mlways  indiffiBrent  (e.  g.  Lvike  vii.  12), 
m»r^  Xip^  ^  t^^*^  withoat  note,  where  probably  the 
MS.  repc^aenU  avni  (or  tatrli)  x4pa).  It  is  scarcely 
leas  imfi>rtanate  that  he  has  not  always  given  the 
original  punctuation,  however  absurd  It  may  appear, 
and  cba  fiiw  eontraetions  which  occur  in  the  MS. 
Wltb  tbeae  drawbacks,  the  text  seems  to  be  given  on 
OM  whole  aecvately. 

b  An  eiUtion  of  four  great  texts  of  the  Qoapels  (A, 
W,  O,  D)  to  at  pnaent  (1861)  in  preparation  at  Oxibrd 
Jjf  tha  B«T.  B.  H.  HaoaelL  The  Oreek  test  of  D  has 
kaaa  Inilwmced  in  orthography  by  the  Latin ;  «.  g. 


and  some  Greek  writings  of  Ephraem  Syrus  wen 
written  over  it.  The  MS.  was  brought  to  ttorenoe 
fipom  the  East  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  came  thence  to  Paris  with  Catherine  do 
M^icis.  Wetstein  was  engaged  to  collate  it  for 
Bentley  (1716),  but  it  was  first  fully  examined  by 
Tischendorf,  who  published  the  N.  T.  in  184.3:  the 
0.  T.  fragments  in  1845.  The  only  entire  books 
which  have  perished  are  2  lliess.  and  2  John,  but 
lacunft  of  greater  or  less  extent  occur  constantly. 
It  is  of  about  the  same  date  as  Cod,  Alex, 

D  {Codex  BtoBy  Univ.  Libr.  Oimbridge),  % 
Gneco-lAtin  MS.  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  with  a 
small  fhigment  of  3  John,  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  by  Beza  in  1581.  Some  read- 
higs  from  it  were  obtained  in  Italy  for  Stephens' 
edition ;  but  afterwards  Beza  found  it  at  the  sack 
of  Lyons  in  1562  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Irenseus. 
The  text  is  very  remarkable,  and,  especially  in  the 
Acts,  abounds  in  singular  ujterpolations.  The 
MS.  has  mnny  lacunsB.  It  was  edited  in  a  splendid 
form  by  Kipling  (1793,  2  vols,  fol.),  and  no  com- 
plete collation  has  been  since  made;  but  arrange- 
ments have  btely  been  (1861)  made  for  a  new 
edition  under  the  care  of  the  Hev.  F.  H.  Scri\'ener. 
The  MS.  is  referred  to  the  6th  century.  Cf. 
Credner,  Btitraye^  i.  452-518;  Bomemann,  Acta 
Apottotoi-um,  1848;  Schuk,  De  Codict  A  C'anta5. 
1827.6 

•  Scrivener's  edition  of  the  Codex  Bezm  was 
published  at  Cambridge  in  1864,  4to.  It  appears 
to  be  executed  with  great  care  and  thoroughness. 

A. 

L  (Paris.  Cod.  Imp,  p.  62),  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  hte  uncial  MSS.  It  contains 
the  four  Gospelt,  with  the  exception  of  Matt.  iv. 
22- V.  14,  xxviii.  17-20;  Mark  x.  16-20,  xv.  2-20; 
John  xxi.  15-25.  llie  text  agrees  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  B  and  Orlgen.  It  has  been  publshed 
by  Tischendorf,  Monwnenta  Sacra  JnediUi^  1846. 
Cf  Griesbnch,  Symb,  Ci-iL  i.  pp.  Ixvi.  -  cxli.  It  is 
of  the  8th  century. 

R  {BriL  Mm,  Add.  17,211),  a  very  valuable 
palimpsest,  brought  to  England  in  1847  from  the 
convent  of  St.  Mary  Deipara  in  the  Nitrian  desert. 
The  original  text  is  covered  by  Sjiian  writing  of 
the  9th  or  10th  century.  About  585  verses  of  St. 
Lulce  were  deciphered  by  Tregelles  in  1854,  and 
by  Tischendorf  in  1855.  The  latter  has  published 
them  in  his  Mon.  Sacra  Jnediln^  Nova  ColLy  toL 
i.  1857.  It  is  assigned  to  the  6th  century.  (Plate 
i.  fig.  8.) 

X  {Codex  Monacensi»\  in  the  University  li- 
brary at  Munich.  Collated  by  Tischendorf  and 
Tregelles.     Of  the  [9th  or]  10th  century. 

Z  {Cod.  JhibUnenM  rescrtptus,  in  the  library 


toLiu^KTdvtiy,  A^irpMotK,  ^KaytWuvai  (Wetstein,  Pto- 
legg.  p.  40) :  but  the  charge  of  more  serious  altera- 
tiiDns  (Irom  this  source  cannot  be  maintained. 

*  The  work  of  Mr.  Uansell,  reibrred  to  above,  was 
published  at  Oxibrd  in  1864,  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  with  the 
title :  Noo.  Tesl.  Oract  Antiquissimontm  Codd.  Textut 
in  Ordine  paraUelo  dispositi  Aectdit  CoUatio  Cod, 
Sincutici.  It  gives,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can 
be  compared  at  one  view,  the  readings  of  A  B  C  D  Z, 
and  also  those  of  E.^  in  the  Acts  and  D.^  in  the  Epis- 
tles. But  the  editor  does  not  seem  to  have  been  alto* 
gether  competent  for  his  task  (see  TiaehendorTs  N.  T, 
Or.  ex  Sin.  Cod.  p.  U.,  note),  and  the  readings  of  both 
B  and  D  have  since  been  published  fkr  mora  com 
plately  and  accurately.  A. 
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ot  Trin.  Con.  Dublin),  a  iwlnnpflest  containing 
large  portions  of  St  Matthew.  It  waa  edited  by 
Barrett  (1801);  and  Tregelles  baa  since  (1853)  re- 
examined the  MS.  and  deciphered  all  that  was  left 
nndetermined  before  {ffufory  o/ Ptinied  Text,  pp. 
16G-1G9).     It  is  assi^ed  to  the  6th  centurj. 

A  ( Mex  Sang<ilUn8U\  a  MS.  of  the  Goepels, 
with  an  interlinear  Latin  translation,  in  the  Library 
of  St.  (jalL  It  once  formed  part  of  the  same 
volume  with  G^.  Published  in  lithographed  fao- 
similc  by  HeUig  (Zurich,  1836).     [9th  cent.] 

B  {Coffex  Zncynt/nuM)y  a  palimpsest  in  posses- 
siou  of  the  Bible  Society,  London,  containing 
important  fragments  of  St  Luke.  It  is  probably 
of  the  8th  century,  and  ia  accompanied  by  a 
Catetui.  The  kter  writing  is  a  Greek  Lectionafy 
of  the  13th  century.  It  has  been  transcribed  and 
published  by  Treg^  (Ix)ndon,  1861). 

The  following  are  important  fragments:  — 

•  F»  {Cod,  Cuihlin.^  Paris).  A  few  fragments 
of  the  Gospels,  Acta,  and  Pauline  Epistles.  7th 
cent  A. 

I  (Tischendorf),  various  iVagments  of  the  Gos- 
pels (Acts,  Pauline  Epistles),  some  of  great  value, 
published  by  Tischendorf,  Munum.  Sacr,  Nova 
Coll.  vol.  i.  1855.     [5th,  6th,  and  7th  cent] 

•  I*>  is  now  used  by  Tischendorf  to  denote  the 
MS.  described  below  under  Ni>.  A. 

N  (Cod.  Cotton.),  (formerly  J  N),  twdve  leaves 
of  purple  vellum,  the  writing  being  in  silver.  Four 
leaves  are  in  Brit  Mus.  (Cotton.  C.  xv.).  Pub- 
lished by  Tischendorf,  Mofi,  Sacr,  ined.^  1846. 
S«ec  ri. 

•  83  additional  leaves  of  this  BIS.,  containmg 
fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  ha\«  been 
recently  found  at  Patmos,  and  are  used  in  Tlscben- 
dorfs  8th  critical  edition  of  the  N.  T.  A. 

Kb  (Brit  Mus.  Add.  17,  136),  a  palimpsest 
Deciphered  by  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  latter:  Mon,  Sacr.  ined.  Novn  Coll., 
vol.  ii.  Sflec.  iv.,  v.  [This  MS.  is  now  desig- 
nated by  Tischendorf  as  V*.  —  A.] 

•  O  denotes  fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  John  at 
Moscow  (Matthei,  No.  15).    9th  cent  A. 

•  0*^^^  denote  the  hymns  in  Luke  i.  as  found 
in  uncial  MSS.  of  the  Psalms  in  various  libraries. 
OS,  6th  cent.;  0<»,  7th;  O^^^,  9th.  A, 

PQ  {Codd.  Guelpherbytnni,  Wolfenbiittel), two 
palimpsests,  respectively  of  the  6th  and  5th  cen 
turies.  Published  by  Knittel,  1762,  and  P  [Q 
rather]  again,  more  completely,  by  llschendorf, 
Mon.  Sacr.  ined,  iii.  1860,  who  has  Q  [P  rather] 
ready  for  publication. 

T  ( Cod.  Boryianut,  Propaganda  at  Rome),  of 
the  5th  century.  The  ft^igments  of  St  John,  ed- 
ited by  Giorgi  (1789);  those  of  St  Luke,  ooUated 
by  B.  H.  Alford  (1859).  Other  fragments  were  pub- 
lished by  Woide.    (Tischd.  N.  T.  Pi-oUg.  clxvii.). 

•  Ti>  denotes  fragments  of  John,  and  T^  of  Mat- 
thew, simikr  to  the  abo\*e,  the  former  at  St.  Peters- 
burg (Imp.  Lib.),  the  latter  belonging  to  the  Rus- 
sian bishop  Porfiri.  6th  cent  'V^  denotes  frag- 
ments of  Matt.,  Mark,  and  John,  from  Borgian 
MSS.  of  the  7th  cent  A. 

T  (Cod,  Barberini,  225,  Rome).  Skc.  viii. 
Edited  by  Tischendorf,  Mon,  Saa\  ined,  1846. 

e*  {Cod,  Tuchendorf,  i.,  Leipeic),  Ssec.  vit 
Edited  by  Tischendorf  in  Afon,  Sacr.  ined.  1846. 

•  e*^«ik**  are  fragments  at  St.  Pet— burg, 
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ranging  fnm  the  6th  to  the  9th  cent.  Of  than 
ecf  are  the  most  ^-aluable.  A. 

(ii.)  The  Secondary  Uncials  are  in  the  Goa- 
pels:  — 

E  {BaaleenM,  K.  iv.  85,  Basle).  Collated  by 
Tischendorf,  Mueller,  Tregelles.   Ssm.  viii. 

F  {Rlieno^TraJectinut.  Utrecht,  formerij  Bo- 
reeli).    CoU.  by  Heringa,  Thy.  184-3.    Ssec.  ix. 

G  (Brit  Mus.  Hari.  5684).  CoU.  by  TregeDct 
and  Tischendorf.    Ssec.  ix.,  z. 

H  {HamburgenM,  SeideUi).  OIL  bj  Tregelles, 
1850.     Ssec.  ix.  [vd  x.]. 

K  {Cod,  Cupriusy  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  63).  CoH. 
by  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf.    Ssec.  ix. 

M  {Cod,  Campiama,  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  48).  CoQ. 
by  Tregelles,  and  transcribed  by  llscheudorC  S«e. 
x.     [ix.  Twch.] 

S  (  VaUcanm,  354).    C/oVL  by  Birdi.    Sec  x. 

U  {Cod.  Nanianus,  Venice).  OIL  by  TngiSiu 
and  Tischendorf.    S«o.  x. 

y  {Moaquentis),    Coll.  by  Matthaei.    Ssec.  ix. 

*  ^abcd  denote  fragments  of  the  8th  and  9tli 
centuries  at  Paris,  Naples,  St.  Gall,  and  the  Libraiy 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  respectiwly.     A. 

r  {BodUiantu).  Sac.  ix.  Cf.  Tischdf.,  N,  T. 
p.  chExiii.  Coll.  by  Tisehendorf  and  TregeDea. 
Fresh  portions  of  this  MS.  have  hitdy  been  taken 
by  Tischendorf  to  St  Petenbm^. 

A.  Cod.  Tischendorf  iii.  (Bodleian).  Saee.  viiL 
ix.  Coll.  by  llschendorf  and  Tregelles.  [9th  oent^ 
Tisch.] 

[n,  not]  2  (St  Petersburg).  Ssec.  viii  ix.  (?). 
A  new  MS.  as  yet  uncollated. 

*  lliis  MS.,  containing  the  (jospels  nearly  com- 
plete, was  procured  by  'llschendorf  at  Smyrna.  Its 
readings  are  given  in  his  8th  ed.  of  the  Greek  N.  T. 

B  (i-)-  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Acts  and  Cath- 
olic Epistles. 

S  A  B  C  D. 

E2  ( Codex  Laudianus,  35),  a  Gneco-Latin  MS. 
of  the  Acts,  probably  brought  to  England  by  Theo- 
dore of  Tarsus,  668,  and  used  by  Bede.  It  waa 
j^iven  to  the  University  of  Oxford  by  Archbiabop 
I^ud  in  1636.  Published  by  Heame,  1715;  but 
a  new  edition  has  been  lately  undertaken  (1861) 
by  Scrivener,  and  is  certainly  required.  [Another 
edition  is  promised  by  Tischendorf.]    Saee.  vL,  viL 

*  F«-  A  few  fi«gmenta  of  the  Acts,  7th  cent 

A. 

*  I  (St  Petersburg).  3  fragments,  one.  Acta 
xxviii.  8-17,  of  the  5th  cent  ;  the  others  7th  cent 

A. 
(ii.)  The  Secondary  Uncials  are  — 
Gt»I^  (Cod.   Angeliau    (Passiond)  Rome). 
ColL  by  Tischdf.  and  Treg.    Ssec.  ix. 

*  Gj  is  now  used  by  Tischendorf  to  denote  a 
leaf  of  the  7  th  cent  brought  by  him  in  1850  to 
St  Petersburg,  containing  Acts  ii.  45  -  iii  8. 

A. 

H2  (Cod,  Mntinensit,  Modena),  of  the  Acta. 
0>11.  by  Tischdf.  and  Tftg.    S«c  ix. 

Ks(.l/<is<7fiensis),  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  CoD. 
byMaUhsei.    Ssec  ix. 

*  Iji,  Formerly  Gf ;  see  above.  A. 

*  P;,  an  hnportant  palimpeett  of  the  9tli  cent 
bekmgicj^  to  the  library  of  the  bistjop  Pnrfiri  Ua- 
penaki  in  St  Petersbui^,  containing  the  principel 
part  of  the  Acts,  the  CathoUe  and  Pauline  F^iiiliBa, 
and  the  Apocalypse.    In  the  Acts  and  1  Bstor  m 
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lot  agnct  with  that  of  the  bt«r  uncUk,  bat  in  the 
icDutinder  of  the  N.  T.,  porticuUrljr  in  the  Apoo- 
■Ijpee,  it  is  greatijr  superior  to  tliem.  It  was  pub- 
lisbed  in  18G5  (KpistJes)  and  1869  (AcU  and  Ker.) 
fai  T^.  r.  and  ri.  of  llaeheudorf  *8  Moumm,  Saet-a 
meet,  Xoca  OMectia.  A. 

C  (I)*  FHmarjr  Uncials  of  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tlas:  — 

HADC. 

Df  ( Codex  Gyromtmiirmt^  i.  t.  from  Clennont, 
near  Bnuvais,  Paris,  IKbl.  Imp.  107),  a  (ineco- 
Latin  MS.  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  once  (lilse  D) 
fai  the  possession  of  Uesa.  It  passed  to  the  Hojal 
library  at  Paris  in  1707,  where  it  has  since  re> 
ntained.  Wetstein  collated  it  careAiIljr,  and,  in 
185«2,  it  was  published  by  Tischendorf,  who  had 
been  engaged  on  it  as  early  as  1840.  The  MS.  was 
independently  examined  by  Tregelles,  who  commu- 
nicated the  results  of  his  collation  to  Tischendorf, 
and  by  their  oomUned  bbon  the  original  text, 
which  has  been  altered  by  numerous  correctors,  has 
been  completely  ascertained,  llie  MS.  is  entire 
except  Kom.  i.  1-7.  llie  passages  Rom.  i.  27-30 
On  Latin,  i.  24-27)  were  added  at  the  dose  of  the 
6th  century,  and  1  Cor.  xiv.  13-22  by  another  an- 
cient hand,  llie  MS.  is  of  the  middle  of  Uie  6th 
eentary.    Cf.  Griediaoh,  Symb.  CriL  li.  31-77. 

Ft  (Codex  AuffUmU,  Cull.  SS.  Trin.  Cant.  U, 
17,  1),  a  GrsBco-lAtm  MS.  of  St.  Ptol*s  Epistles, 
bought  by  Bentley  fh>m  the  Monastery  of  Kelche- 
nau  (Attgia  l^Ii^or)  in  1718,  and  left  to  Trin.  Coll. 
by  his  nephew  in  1783.  This  and  the  Cod.  Boer- 
meriamu  (G^)  were  certainly  derived  irom  the  same 
Greek  original.  The  Greek  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Ue- 
brewi  is  wanting  in  both,  and  they  have  four  com- 
mon lacunse  in  the  Greek  text:  1  Cor.  iil  8-16,  vi. 
7-14;  CoL  iL  1-8;  Phileiii.  21-25.  Both  likewise 
hare  «  vacant  space  between  2  '11m.  ii.  4  and  5. 
The  l.*tin  version  is  complete  irom  the  beginning 
of  the  MS.  Rom.  iii.  19,  ftm  Xtytt,  diciL  The  MS. 
has  been  admirably  edited  by  F.  H.  Scrivener, 
Cambr.  1859.  It  is  assigned  to  the  9th  century. 
The  Latin  version  is  of  singuhir  uiterest;  it  is  closer 
to  the  best  Hieronymian  text  than  that  in  Gji,  es- 
peckUy  when  the  Greek  text  is  wanting  (Scrivener, 
Cod.  Aug.  xx>-iii.),  but  has  many  peculiar  readings 
and  many  in  common  with  G:|. 

Gn  {Codex  Boemerinnus,  Dresden),  a  Gneco- 
Latin  MS.,  which  originally  formed  a  part  of  the 
ame  volume  with  A-  It  was  derived  from  the  same 
Gzeak  original  as  F^,  which  was  written  continu- 
ously, but  the  Latin  version  in  the  two  MSS.  is 
widely  diflerent.^  A  and  Gs  seem  to  have  been 
written  by  an  Irish  scribe  in  Switzerkuid  (St.  Gall) 
b  the  9th  century.  The  Greek  with  the  iiUerUneir 
Latin  version  was  carefully  edited  by  Matthsei, 
1791.  Scri\'ener  has  given  the  variations  from  F^ 
II  his  edition  of  that  MS. 

*  P}.  For  this  important  palimpsest,  see  above 
under  B  (ii-)  A. 

Tbe  following  fragments  are  of  great  value:  — 

*  P>*  A  few  fragments  of  the  7th  cent     A. 

*  1  (St.  Petersburg),  2  feavee,  1  Cor.  zv.  53  — 
zvL  9,  Tit.  L  1-13,  5th  cent.  A. 

a  At  tbe  end  of  the  Ueuna  after  Phikmon  20  Oj 


ad       lamdictnaa     intipit    tpittola' 

wpm    Xaovda«n}9ti«  opxrrcu    •v»0toAi|; 

;  the  facn  of  tbe  Qmk  name  shows  alsoost  < 
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Hs  (Codex  Qn$Unwnut,  Puis,  Bibl.  Imp.  208), 
part  of  a  stichometrical  MS.  of  the  6tb  century, 
consisting  of  twelve  leaves:  two  more  are  at  SU 
Petersbmig.  Edited  by  Blont&ucon,  BiOL  (Mdin, 
251-61;  and  again  transcribed  and  prepared  for 
the  press  by  Tischendorf.  It  was  compared,  accord- 
ing to  thesuljscription  (Tischdf.  N.  T.  p.  cUxxix.), 
with  the  autograph  of  Pamphilus  at  Cossareo. 

•  Two  more  leaves  at  Aloscow,  marked  Ne  bj 
Tischendorf  N.  T.  ed.  rii.,  bebng  to  this  MS.,  anc 
there  is  another  in  the  possession  of  the  Russian 
bishop  Porfiri  Uspenski  st  St  Petersbuig.      A. 

M2  (Hamburg;  London),  containing  Heb.  i.  1* 
iv.  3;  xii.  20-end,  and  1  Cor.  xv,  62-2  (>)r.  i.  16; 
2  Cor.  X.  13-xii.  5,  written  in  bright  red  uik  in  the 
10th  [9th,  Tidch.]  century.  The  Hamburg  frag- 
ments were  collated  by  Tregelles:  all  were  pub- 
lished by  Tischendorf,  Aneoditt.  Sacr.  et  Prof 
1855  [new  ed.,  with  corrections,  1881]. 

*  Os  (St  Petersbui^).  FragmenU  of  the  Gth 
cent,  containing  1  Cor.  i.  20  -  ii.  12.  A. 

•  Q2  (St  Petersburg,  Porfiri).  Fragments  of 
a  pap^Tus  MS.  of  the  5th  century.  A. 

(ii.).  The  Secondary  Uncials  are:  — 

K2,  I^  [formerly  J  J. 

Ej  {CwL  SnngermaneniiSf  St  Petenbui^),  a 
GrsBco-Latin  MS.,  of  which  the  Greek  text  was 
badly  copied  from  Dj  after  it  had  been  thrice  cor- 
rected, and  is  of  no  value.  The  Latin  text  is  of 
some  slight  value,  but  has  not  been  well  examined. 
Gricsbach,  Symb.  CriL  ii.  77-85. 

•  Nj  (St.  Petersburg):  FragmenU  of  the  9th 
cent,  from  Heb.  v.,  vi.,  and  Gal.  v.,  vi.  A. 

D  00  The  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Apocalypse. 

«AC. 

(B.)    The  Secondary  Uncial  is  — 

E2  (Codex  VaticanuM)  (Basilianus),  2066).  Ed- 
ited (rather  imperfectly)  by  Tischendorf,  3fon, 
Saa\  1846,  and  by  Mai  in  his  edition  of  B.  Tisch- 
endorf gives  a  collation  of  the  differences,  N.  T, 
I*raef.  cxliL-iii.  [Tregelles  proposes  to  call  this 
MS.  L.] 

*  This  MS.  was  accurately  published  at  Rome 
in  1868  by  Vercellone  and  Cozza  in  connection 
with  their  edition  of  the  N.  T.  portion  of  the  Vat 
MS.,  and  from  their  edition  by  Tischendorf  in  his 
Appendix  N.  T,  Vaticani^  1869.  A. 

*  Pj.  See  above  under  B  (ii-)  The  text  of  this 
palimpsest  in  the  Apocalypse  is  more  valuable  than 
that  of  Bs.  It  has  just  been  published  by  'llschen- 
dorf  (1869).  A. 

29.  The  number  of  the  cursive  MSS.  (mimtt- 
culet)  in  existence  cannot  be  accurately  calculated. 
Tischendorf  catalogues  about  500  of  the  Gospels, 
200  of  the  AcU  and  Oitholic  Epistles,  250  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  and  a  little  less  than  100  of  the 
Apocalypse  (exclusive  of  lectionaries);  but  this 
enumeration  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  rough  ap- 
proximation. Many  of  tlie  MSS.  quoted  are  only 
known  by  old  references;  still  more  have  been  "  in- 
spected'* most  cursorily;  a  few  only  have  been 
thoroughly  collated.     In  this  last  work  the  Rev. 

closlvely  that  the  Greek  words  are  oa)y  a  tnuulatloo 
of  the  lAthi  title  which  the  scribe  foood  in  hli  Latin 
MS.,  In  which,  as  in  many  others,  the  apocryphal 
epistle  to  the  Laodlceans  was  found. 
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F.  H.  Scrivener  {CollatUm  of  about  20  AfSS.  of 
the  Holy  GvtptU,  Camb.  1853;  Cod.  Aug.^  etc., 
Ctmb.  1859)  hai  labored  with  the  greatest  success, 
and  removed  many  common  errors  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  later  text «  Among  the  MSS.  which 
are  well  known  and  of  great  value  the  following  are 
tbo  most  important:  — 

A.  Primary  Cursives  of  the  Gospels. 

1  (Act  !.;  Paul.  {.;  Baiileentis,  K.  iii.  3). 
SflBc  1.  Very  \-aliiabIe  in  the  Gospels.  Coll.  by 
fiotb  and  Trebles. 

33  (Act.  13;  Paul.  17;  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  14). 
SsBc.  xi.    Coll.  by  Tregelles. 

69  (Coll.  (Sony,  et  Cai.  Cambr.).  Sspc.  xU.  CoU. 
by  Scrivener,  1860,  but  as  yet  unpublished. 

69  (Act  31;  Paul.  87;  ApocU;  Cotf.  Letce$- 
trensU).  Ssec.  xiv.  The  text  of  the  (lospels  is 
especially  valuable.  CoU.  by  Treg.  1852,  and  by 
Scriv.  1855,  who  published  his  collation  in  Cod. 
Aug.  etc.,  1859. 

118  (Bodleian.  MiseeU.  13:  Marsh  i.  24).  Sec 
xiii.     Coll.  by  Griesbach,  Hymb.  Crit.,  p.  ccii.  ff. 

124  (Cssar.  Vindob.  NeiiseL  188).  Scec.  xii. 
Coll.  by  Treschow,  Alter,  Birch. 

1*27  (Cod.  Vaticanus,  349).  Saec.  xi.  CoIL  by 
Birch. 

131  (Act  70;  Paul.  77;  Apoc.  66;  Cod.  VaU- 
eanus,  360).  Ssbc.  xi.  Formerly  belonged  to  Al- 
dus Manutius,  and  was  probably  used  by  him  in 
his  edition.    Coll.  by  Birch. 

167  (Cod.  Urbino-Vat  2).  Saec  xu.  Oil.  by 
Birch. 

218  (Act  65;  Paul.. 67;  Apoc.  33;  C«sar. 
Vindob.  23).    Saec.  xiii.    Coll.  by  Alter. 

238,  259  (Moscow,  S.  Synod.  42,  45).  Saec.  xi. 
Coll.  by  Matthei. 

202,  300  (Paris,  BibL  Imp.  63,  186).  S«c.  x 
xi.    Coll.  (?)by  Scholz. 

846  (Milan,  Ambro$.  23).  S«c  xu.  CoIL  (?) 
by  Schok. 

2p«  (St  Petersburg.  Peti-opoL  vi.  470).  Saac. 
Ix.    Coll.  by  Bluralt    (Transition  cursive.) 

QKT,  g«:r,  (Umbeth,  1177,  628,  W^Utein,  71). 
Saw.  xii.    Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

p«r  (Brit  Mus.  Buruey  20).  Saw.  xiii.  Coll. 
by  Scrivener. 

wKr  (Cambr.  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  B.  z.  16).  Saac. 
xiv.    Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  E\-angeIistarium 
(B.  M.  Buniey,  22),  marked  y»cf,  collated  by  Scriv- 
ener.^   PUte  ii.  fig.  4.) 


a  Mr.  Scriveoar  has  kindly  ftimished  me  with  the 
IbllowlDg  summary  of  bis  catalogue  of  N.  T.  MSS., 
wfakh  is  by  fiir  the  most  complete  and  trustworthy 
enumeratioa  yet  made  {Plain  Introduction,  p.  225) :  — 

UnclaL 

Cunir*. 

Duplicates 
uiiesdy 
deducted. 

Gospels      .... 
Act  Cath.  Epp.  .     . 

Paul 

Apoo 

Bvaogclirtaria     .     . 
ipostolos  .... 

84 
10 
14 

4 

68 

7 

601 
329 
288 
102 
188 
65 

82 
12 
14 

6 

Tbtal  .    .    . 

127 

1458 

64 
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The  foDowing  are  valuable,  but  need  canful  col- 
lation:*! 

13  (Paris,  Bib.  Imp.  60).  CoU.  1797.  Sse. 
xii.    (Cf.  Griesbach,  Symb.  Crit.  i.  pp.  cliv.-cfanri.) 

22  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  72).    Ssm.  xL 

28  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  379).    CoU.  Schoh. 

72  (Brit  Mus.  Hari.  5047).    S«c  xi. 

106  (Cod.  Winchelsea).  Ssec  x.  CoU.  Jackioa 
(used  by  WeUtein),  1748. 

113,  114  (B.  M.  Harl.  1810,  6640). 

126  (Cod.  Giielpherbytanus,  xri.  16).     Ssse.  zL 

130  (Cod.  Vaticanos,  359).    S«e.  xUi. 

209  (Act  96;  Paul.  138;  Apoc  46;  Yenke. 
Bibl.  S.  Marci  10).  Ssbc.  xv.  The  text  of  Uie 
Gospels  is  espedaUy  valuable. 

225  (Vienna,  Bibl  Imp.  KoUar.  9,  Forioa.  31). 
Saec.  xii. 

372,  382  (Rome,  Vatican.  1161,  2070).  Sac. 
XV.,  xiU. 

405,  408,  409  (Venice,  S.  Marci,  1. 10, 14, 16). 
Saec.  xi.,  xiL 

B.  Primary  Cursives  of  the  Acts  and  CathoBc 
Epistkis. 

13  =  (}o«p.33,Paul.  17. 

31 »  Gosp.  69  {Codex  Leicestrensi$), 

65='Gosp.  218. 

73  (Paul.  80.  VaUcan.  867).  Saee.  xL  CoD. 
by  Birch. 

96,  96  (Venet  10, 11).  See.  xiv.  zL  Con.  by 
Binck. 

180  (Argentor.  Bibl.  Sem.  M.).  Con.  by 
Arendt 

k)ti=p«er  61  (TregeUes),  (Brit  Hot.  Add. 
20,003).    Siec.  xi.  Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

aKr  (Lambeth,  1182).  Sec.  zU.  CoU.  by 
Scrivener. 

cKr  (Lambeth,  1184).  CoU.  SooderKm  ap. 
Scrivener. 

The  following  are  valuable,  but  require  mon 
careful  colktion. 

6  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp,  106). 

26,  27  (Paul.  31,  Apoc.  7;  Paul.  33.  Brit  Mas. 
Hari.  6637,  6620).  Cf.  Griesbach,  S^,  CriL 
ii.  184,  185. 

29  (Paul.  86,  Genev.  20).     S«e.  zi.,  ziL 

36  (Co//.  JVop.  Oxon.). 

40  (Paul.  46,  Apoo.  12,  Alex.  VaUcan.  179). 
Saec.  xi.  CoU.  by  Zacagni. 

60  (Paul.  67). 

68  (Paul.  73,  Upsal).     Saec.  xii.,  xi. 

69  (Paul.  74,  Apoc.  30,  Guelpb.  zvL  7).  Sm. 
xiv.,  xiii. 

81  (Barberini,  ZTT).     Saec.  zi. 
137  (MUan,  Ambroi.  97).     Saec  zi.,   CoU.  bj 
Scholz. 

142  (Mutioensis,  243).     Saec.  xU.<' 

h  The  readiDgs  marked  102  (Matt.  zziv.-MarIc  vfU 
1)  which  were  taken  by  Wetstein  from  the  margin  of 
a  printed  copy,  and  aeid  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
Medlcean  MS.,  cannot  have  been  derived  frtm  any 
other  source  than  an  iinperfect  collation  of  B.  I  have 
noticed  85  places  in  which  it  Is  quoted  in  St  Mark, 
and  in  every  one,  except  ii.  22,  it  agrees  with  B.  In 
St  Matthew  it  is  noticed  as  agreeing  with  B  70  ttmaa, 
while  it  differs  from  it  5  times.  These  fcw  vaiiatkias 
are  not  diflkult  of  explanation. 

c  It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  scholars  may  oombine  to 
accomplish  complete  collatioDS  of  the  MSS.  given  ia 
these  lists.  One  or  two  summer  vacations,  with 
proper  cooperation,  might  accomplish  the  work. 

<f  Three  other  MSS.,  containing  the  OalhoUe  Epistltf 
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a  Primary  CuniTei  in  the  Pkuline  EpisOet. 

37  =  Gosp.  69  {QxL  Ldeatrtnm). 

57  =  Goip.3L8. 

108, 109  =r  Act.  95,  96. 

116, 116  (Act  100, 101,  Mowju.  Matt  d.  f.). 

137  (Goap.  263,  Act  117.  Paris,  Bibl  Imp.  61). 

The  following  are  valuable,  bat  require  more 
sarefal  collation. 

5  =  Act  5. 

83  (Paria,  CoiaUn.  28).  Saee.  xL  Deacr.  by 
MoDt£uicon. 

81  (Brit  Mua.  Harl  6,637) =l•«^  Apoc.  8«c. 
xfii. 

39  (Act  S3.    Oxford,  CoU.  Unoob.  2). 

46  =  Act40. 

47  (Oxford,  Bodleian.  Roe  16).  Sac.  xi.  [Col- 
lated by  Tngelles  for  hia  ed.  of  the  Gredc  Teat 
Grieab.  8ymb.  Vrit  i.  166  ff.  A.] 

55  (Act  46.     Monacenaia). 
67  (Act.  66.    Vindob.  Lambeo.  84).    The  cor- 
rcetiona  are  eapeeially  valuable. 

70  (Act  67.    Vindob.  Lambec  87) 

71  (Vindob.  Forloa.  19).     Saec.  xiL 
73  (Act  68). 

80  (Act  73.     Vatican.  867). 

in-8-9  (Mutin.). 

D.  IMmary  Cursives  of  the  Apocalypse. 

7=lMr(Aet  23.  Brit  Mus.  Uarl  6,537). 
Sm.  xL  CoU.  by  Scrivener. 

14  =  Goap.  69  ( OxU  Leicestremit), 

Sl=cMr  (Brit  Mus.  Harl  6,678).  S«e.  xv. 
OoO.  by  Scrivener. 
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Nfoire  notSoa,  sot  from  their  intrinsic  worth,  but 
from  UmIt  eoonoctlon  with  the  eontroreny  on  1  John 
V.  7.8. 

8i  (Oosp.  61,  CoU.  83.  Trln.  Dublin,  Cddac  Mont- 
/ortittMut).  SiBD.  ST.,  xvl.  Then  Is  no  doubt  that 
thto  was  the  Cbdtx  Briuuuucus^  on  the  anthorlty  of 
wbMi  BrMmoa,  aceordinf  to  his  promise,  Inserted  the 
Interpolated  words,  h  ry  ovpoiYt  wanjp,  X6yot  <cal 
ewvpui  «y«er,  ««u  o&rot  et  r.  i.  i,  KtX  r.  c.  ot  ft.  iv  r.  y. ; 
bat  did  not  omit,  on  the  same  authority  (which  ex- 
■etiy  follows  the  late  Latin  HS3.),  the  last  clause  of 
vcr.  8,  «al  et  rp.^9iau^.  The  page  on  which  the 
Terse  stands  ts  the  only  glaasd  page  in  the  volume. 
A  cellatloa  of  the  MS.  has  been  pnbUshed  by  Dr. 
Dobbin,  l^oadon,  1864. 

162  (Paul.  900.  Vat  Ottob.  296.)  Base,  xv.'  A  OrsMO- 
Utin  MS.  It  rsads,  a»h  rov  ovpovov,  wanip,  A^yof 
cat  ervwyui  cyior  Mu  oi  rptU  tU  rh  w  tlvx  (Tregelles, 
Hame^  p.  217).  Schols  says  that  the  MS.  oonUins 
« ianomemble  transpositions,'*  but  gives  no  clear  ao- 
eoont  of  its  chameter. 

178  (Paul.  211.  Napiss,  Bibl.  Borbon.)  Sme.  xl. 
The  Interpolated  words,  with  the  articles,  and  the  last 
daase  of  ver.  8,  are  given  by  a  seoond  hand  (Sme. 
xvt). 

CW«z  Ra^anmt  (HO  Qosp.)  is  a  mere  tmnscript  of 
ttie  N.  T.  of  the  Oomplntensian  Polyglot,  with  varia- 
tloos  from  Brasmiu  and  Stephens.  Comp.  Oriesbaeh, 
%ifi6.  OrU.  L  elxxxL-dxxxxii. 

•  TtM  aeeompanying  plates  will  give  a  good  Idea  of 
the  dlflbeeot  forms  of  Biblleal  Gk.  M3S.  For  permis- 
iloo  to  take  the  tnelofs,  from  which  tim  engravings 
have  been  admirably  made  by  Mr.  Netherdtfl,  my 
ilBBeiw  thanks  are  doe  to  Sir  P.  Madden,  K.  II.  {  and 
I  am  also  mneh  Indebted  to  the  other  offlcers  of  the 
H8S.  department  of  the  British  Museum,  for  the  help 
wUeh  tbsy  gave  me  la  making  them. 

PL  L  ig.  L  A  fow  lines  from  the  A^  hnri^un 
tf  Oyperidm  (eol.  9,  1.  4,  of  the  editioa  of  Bev.  0. 
IsUaston),  a  papyrus  of  the  first  century,  or  not 
MBli  lalsr.      In  Mr.   BaUngtoo'S   foeafanUa  the  » 


88  (Vatican.  579).  Snc  xiiL  CoU.  by  B.  H. 
Alford. 

47  (Cod.  Dieadensis).  Ssbc.  xi.  CoU.  by  Ma»- 
thseu 

61  (Paris,  BibL  Imp.).    OOl  by  Rdobe. 

gMr  (Parham,  17).  Sno.  xi.,  xiL  CoU.  b) 
Scrivener. 

m«er  (MlddlehUl)«87.  Sac  xL,  xU.  CoU 
by  Scrivener. 

The  foUowing  are  valoable,  bat  require  mon 
careful  coUntion. 

2  (Act  10.    Paul.  12.    Paris.  Bibl.  Imp.  237). 

6  (Act  23.  Paul.  28.  Bodleian.  Barocc  8). 
Sec.  xii.,  xiii. 

11  (Act  39.    Paul  45). 

12=  Act  40. 

17,  19  (Ev.  35.  Act  14.  Paul  18;  Act  17 
Paul.  21.     Paris.  CoisUn.  199,  206). 

28  (Bodleian,  Barocc.  48). 

36  (Vindob.  Forloe.  29).     Snc  xir. 

41  (Alex- Vatican.  68).     Snc  xlv. 

46  =r  Goap.  209. 

82  (Act  179.    Paul  128.    Monae.  211). 

30.  Haring  aurveyed  in  outline  the  history  ol 
the  transmission  of  the  written  text,  and  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  MSS.«  in  which  it  is  pre- 
served, we  are  in  a  position  to  consider  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  rariations  which  exist  in  diflferent 
copies.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number 
of  these  exactly,  but  they  cannot  be  leas  than  120,- 
000  in  aU  (Scrivener,  Introduction,  3),  though  of 
these  a  very  laige  proportion  consist  of  differences 

adscript  after  vo^itt  is  omitted  wrongly.  It  Is  in  foot 
partly  hidden  under  a  fibre  of  the  papyrus,  but  easily 
seen  fttmi  the  side.  Two  chanctexistic  transeriptuial 
errors  occur  in  the  passage :  r^  roi^  Tpovy  for  r^ 
rovrov  Tp^irY«  and  (by  itadsm,  ^  81)  9vytA6yrai  for 

Fig.  2.  The  opening  verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel  from 
the  Cod.  AUx.  The  two  first  lines  are  rubricated. 
The  specimen  exhibits  the  common  contractions,  e<3, 
ANON,  and  an  example  of  itadsm^  X'^P'^^*  1^>  'top 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  line,  ovM  iv^  is  only  visible  In 
a  strong  light,  but  certainly  exists  there,  as  in  C  O  L, 
etc. 

Fig.  8.  A  Tsry  legible  specimen  of  the  Nltrian  pal- 
Impeest  of  St  Luke.  The  Greek  letters  In  the  original 
are  less  defined,  and  very  variable  in  tint :  the  Syrlao 
somewhat  heavier  than  in  the  engmving,  which  li  on 
the  whole  very  foithfUl.  The  dark  lines  show  where 
the  vellum  was  folded  to  form  the  new  book  for  the 
writings  of  Severus  of  Antioch.  The  same  MSS.  con- 
tained fragments  of  the  Uiad^  edited  bjr  Dr.  Cureton, 
and  a  (rfece  of  EocHd. 

PI.  ii.  fig.  1.  Part  of  the  first  column  of  the  Ikmous 
Ilarldan  EcangfUstarium,  collated  by  Scrivener.  It 
is  dated  a.  d.  995  (Scrivener,  Cbd.  Aug.  p.  xlvili.). 
The  letters  on  this  page  are  all  In  gold.  The  Uiitlal 
letter  Is  Illuminated  with  red  and  blue.  The  MS.  Is  a 
magnificent  example  of  a  servioe4>ook. 

rig.  2.  From  Ttachendorfs  valuable  MS.  of  the  Acts 
(01  Tregelles).  It  was  written  a.  n.  1044  (Scrivener, 
Cod.  Aug.  Ixix.).  The  specimen  contains  the  itaclsms 
Xfiitnaif  iXpof^ov)  and  wvTueovra. 

Fig.  8.  The  beginning  of  St  John,  fhmi  Ood.  114 
of  the  Gospels  (Chrlesbaoh,  Symb.  Orii.  I.  p.  oxclil.),  a 
MS.  of  the  18th  cent 

Fig.  4.  Partoftbeb^lnnlngcfSt  John,flromthe 
very  valuable  BeangHi^arhim  ywr  (Seriveaor,  CW- 
lationy  ete.,  pp.  1x1.  ff.).  The  Initial  letter  of  the 
Gospel  is  a  rode  Ulumlnatkm.  The  MS.  beaxa  a  data 
1819;  but  Mr.  Scrivener  Jnstlf  4oab(s  wfaetiMr  this 
is  In  the  hand  of  the  oclglnai  ssilbe 
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of  spelling  and  isolated  abcrrationg  of  acribci,^  and 
of  the  remainder  comparatively  few  alteratiooa  are 
fufildently  well  topported  to  create  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  final  judji^ent.  Probably  there 
are  not  more  than  1600-2000  places  in  which  the 
true  reading  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  et-en  if  we 
Include  in  this  questions  of  order,  inflexion,  and 
orthography:  the  doubtful  readings  by  which  the 
■ense  is  in  any  way  affected  are  very  much  fewer, 
and  those  of  dogmatic  importaooe  can  be  easily 
numbered. 

31.  Various  readings  are  due  to  different  causes: 
some  arose  from  accideiitil,  others  from  intentional 
alterations  of  the  original  text,  (i.)  Accidental  t-a- 
riatioiis  or  errnta^  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 
class,  and  admit  of  being  referred  to  several  obrious 
sources,  (a)  Some  are  errors  of  towtd.  The  most 
frequent  form  of  this  error  is  called  Itadtm^  a  con- 
fusion of  different  \-arieties  of  the  I-sound,  by  wliich 
(oi,  v)  17,  f,  c(,  f ,  etc,  are  constantly  hiterelianged.^ 
Otlier  vowel-changes,  as  of  o  and  »,  ov  and  «,  etc., 
occur,  but  less  frequently.  Very  few  MSS.  are 
wholly  free  from  mistalces  of  this  kind,  but  some 
abound  in  them.  As  an  illustration  the  following 
variants  occur  in  Fj  in  Rom.  \i.  1-16:  1  iptv/ity; 
2  Sriyct,  etrei  (Ifri);  3  iyvotiTM  (-t«);  5  ia^ 
uaiBai  8  aroBiyo/xtu;  9  iwo0irfi<rKi,  fr€i;  11 
ifitsi  \oyi(€<r6at]  18  irapaffHi<rarat;  14  fcrai 
(-T«);  15  St«i;  16  oVlaTcu,  5tci,  irapci<rrc(i'CTai 
iwaptardytrt)^  f<rrai,  ^rcuroi/rrai.  An  instance 
of  ftiir  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  reading 
occurs  in  ver.  2,  where  (i,(rMfi€y  may  be  an  error 
for  (f,aofifP,  or  a  real  A-ariant.o  Other  examples 
of  disputed  readings  of  considerable  interest  whioli 
involve  this  consideration  of  Itacism  are  found, 
Rom.  xii.  2,  (rv<rxrittfn'l(ta$cu  -Bt;  xri.  20,  aw 
Tplii/fi  -at,  James  iii.  3,  W  8c  ifBt).  Rom.  v.  1, 
lx«M<»'»  ^X^f^**^  (c^  ^'i*  !&)•  1^^^  }"•  12,  14; 
John  xir.  23;  Helir.  vi.  3;  James  iv.  15  (iroi'fiffufity 
-ofiftf)'  Matt  xx\-ii.  60,  itaiyy,  Kty^,  John  xv. 
4,  fiflyn^  fi4yii  (cf.  1  John  ii.  27).  Matt  xL  16, 
irtpots,  iralpois.  Matt  xx.  16,  j>,  ft.  2  Cor. 
xii.  1,  Jf<,  8^.  1  Tim.  v.  21,  irp6<rK\fi<riy, 
irp6<rKXtffiy,    1  Pet  ii.   3,  xpV^f^^s  ^  xipiost 

XpUTT^f  6  KipiOS, 

To  these  may  be  added  such  variations  as  Afatt 
xxvi.  20,  Ac.  y4yrifUL^  y^vyrifta.  2  Pet  ii.  12, 
ytytyyrifi^ifa,  y9y9vrifi4yei.  Matt  i.  18 ;  Luke  i. 
14,  y4yini<nf,  y4v«ri9.  Matt,  xxvii.  35,  /8cUAovr«^ 
fiaXSyrtt,     1  Pet  ii.  1,  ^eStfos,  <f>6vos. 

82.  (jB)  Other  variations  are  due  to  errors  of 
tight,  'iliese  arise  commonly  from  the  confbslon 
of  similir  letters,  or  from  the  repetition  or  omission 
of  the  same  letters,  or  from  ihe  recurrence  of  a 
similar  ending  in  consecutive  clauses  which  often 
causes  one  to  be  passed  over  when  the  eye  mechan- 
ically returns  to  the  copy  {6ftoun4\tvrov).  To 
thettc  may  be  added  the  false  division  of  words  in 
transcribing  the  text  fhnu  the  continuous  uncial 


a  The  vrhole  amount  is  considsmbly  less  in  number 
than  is  fbund  in  the  copies  of  other  texts,  If  account 
be  taken  of  the  omnber  of  the  MSS.  existing.  Comp. 
Norton.  Genttintness  of  the  Gospeb,  I.  p.  191  n. 

b  •  The  perpetual  interchange  of  at  and  «  (which 
were  pronounced  alike)  should  be  particularly  noted. 
"  The  spelling,^'  says  Tregelles,  "  has  no  autlyority  at 
ail  between  jrrat  and  Iot«,  ixrn  and  rxc^i*  *Dd 
limllar  words.  Even  if  every  MS.  should  agree  in  one 
ipelUng,  thsfe  would  be  no  liberty  taken  by  any  who 
lead  the  other;  since  these  vowels  and  diphthongs 
were  used  Indiserimlnately.**— ialnatf.  i«  tkt  Textual 
CHt.^tJUN.T.,p.aL,  A. 
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writing  The  uncial  letters  e,  O,  C«  E,  are  peoB- 
liarly  liable  to  confusion,  and  examples  may  eaalj 
be  quoted  to  show  how  their  similarity  led  to  mis- 
takes; 1  Tim.  iiL  18,  QC.  eC;  2  Cor.  iL  3,  exa 
CXn;  Mark  iv.  22,  €AN,  Of  AN,  OCAN. 

The  repetition  or  omission  of  simihr  letters  may 
be  noticed  in  Matt  xxi.  18,  EnANAFArXlN, 
EHANArnN.  Luke  X.  27;  Rom.  xiii.  U;  Tit.  u.  7; 
James  i.  27,  C€ATTON,  €ATTON  (cf.  TTsdidf. 
ad  Rom,  xiii.  9).  Luke  vii.  21,  EXAPI2ATO 
BAEHEIN,  EXAPI2ATO  TO  BAEHEIN.  Mark 
vUi.  17,  2TNIETE,  XTNIETE  ETI.  I*uke  ii.  38, 
(ATTH)  ATTH  TH  HP  A.  »Iatt  xi.  23,  KA«AP- 
NAOTM  MH,  KA«APNAOTM  H.  1  lliesa.  ii 
7,  ETENHeHMEN  NHHIOI,  ErENHSHMEN 
HmOL  Luke  ix.  49,  EKBAAAONTA  AAI- 
MONIA,  EKBAAAONTA  TA  AAIM.  Mark  xiv. 
35,  nPOCEAeXlN,  IIPOEAeXlN.  2  Cor.  iii 
10,  or  AEAOHA2TAI,  OTAE  AEAOEAXTAI 
1  Pet  iiL  20,  ADAH  EAEXETO,  AHEH- 
EAEXETO  pbe  received  text  appears  to  be  a  mere 
conjecture  of  Erasmus.  —  A.].  Acts  x.  36,  TON 
AOrON  AnE5TEIAE,  TON  AOrON  ON  AIIES- 
TEIAE.  Sometimes  this  cause  of  error  leads  to 
further  change;  2  Cor.  ui.  15,  HNIKA  AN  ANAn- 
NHSKHTAI,  HNIKA  ANAFINXllKETAL*'  Ex- 
amples of  omission  from  Ilomoioteleutoo  oeeor 
John  rii.  7  (in  T);  1  John  ii.  23,  iv.  3;  Apoc  ix. 
1,  2,  xiv.  1;  Matt  v.  20  (D).  Cf.  1  Or.  xv.  25- 
27,  64  (F„  Ga);  xv.  15  (Origen).  And  some  hatv 
sought  to  explain  on  tbis  principle  the  abaenoe  from 
the  best  authorities  of  the  disputed  clause  in  Matt 
X.  23,  and  the  entire  verses,  Luke  xrii.  36,  Matt 
xxiii.  14. 

Instances  of  fiilse  division  are  found,  Mark  xv.  8, 
Zvirtp  TfrovvTOf  hv  irapprovyro,  PhiL  i.  1,  trupe- 
TiffKiwois,  chy  iwuTKSwots,  Matt  xx.  23,  &\Xois, 
k\\*  oTs,  Cal.  i.  9,  irpottp4iKafi9yf  vpotlnmu 
fi4y.  Acts  xvii.  25,  irar&  wdtrra^jcairit  ^im. 
In  a  more  complicated  example,  vpm  w  {iruri^pa 
*\ri<rovy)  is  changed  Into  ^lay  {trvniplay)  in  Acts 
xiU.  23 ;  and  the  remarkable  reading  of  Latin  an- 
thorities  in  1  Cor.  ri.  20  tt  poiiate  arose  from  coo- 
founding  &pa  Tc  and  ^arc.  In  some  places  the 
true  division  of  the  words  is  still  doubtful.  2  (>)r. 
xii.  19,  rdBt  wdyreif  t&  3i  wai^ra.  Acta  xviL  26, 
vporrtT«yii4y7vt  KaipoU^  vphs  rcrcryu/wvf 
Ktupoh,  In  Cod.  Avg.  (Fg)  tlie  false  divisions  of 
the  original  scribe  ha\-e  been  carefnlly  corrected  by 
a  contemporary  hand,  and  the  f^rqnency  of  their 
occurrence  is  an  instmctire  illustration  of  the  oor- 
ruption  to  wliich  tlie  text  was  exposed  from  tbis 
source  (e.  g.  in  Gal.  L  there  are  15  such  corrections, 
and  four  mistakes,  vv.  13,  16,  18  are  left  uncor- 
rected). Errore  of  breathing,  though  neoeasarily 
more  rare,  are  closely  connected  with  these:  Matt 
ix.  18,  etr  4}My,  tUrtkBAv.  John  ix.  SO,  h 
rolrtp^  %y  rovro,  Luke  vii.  12;  Rom.  vii.  10: 
1  Cor.  vii.  12,  affrtr,  aini,    Mark  xU.  31,  dhu. 


«  The  readingB  are  taken  flrom  Mr.  Bcriteoee^  ad> 
mirable  transcript  In  the  stme  volume  Mr.  Oeiltemt 
has  given  valuable  summaries  of  the  ftvqoeoey  ef  the 
occurrence  of  the  difliBrent  finns  of  itacism  In  ott« 
MSS.  whkh  he  has  eollatad. 

d  The  remarkable  reading  in  Matt.  zrvU.  17,  'lyrew 
B«!pa/i/3«y,  seems  to  have  originated  in  this  way: 
YUINBAPABBAN  beinf  written  YMINIl<fBAPA» 
BAN,  and  henoe  YMIKlfr,<.  «.  V  *Iiy 
lfla,«dA»c). 
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Hmvb  are  jet  some  other  various  readings  which 
m  cnon  of  sight,  which  do  not  M  under  any  of 
the  beads  already  noticed:  e.  g.  2  Pet.  L  3,  i8/f 
Ui^y  Zik  S^fnf.  2  ^i**  ^'  l^t  Tc^  '(^  1*0?  0^ti/ia- 
T»f ,  ri  X5ia  toD  <rc4/iOT0j.*»  Mom.  xli.  18,  xp^leus, 
pMfiais.  Hebr.  ii.  9,  x^<'*  X<^<^<  (^)*  '^"^^ 
the  remarkable  substitution  of  itcup^  for  Kvpi<p  i" 
Rom.  xii.  11  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  a  false 
fendoring  of  an  unusual  contraction.  The  same 
expLuiation  may  also  apply  to  the  variants  in  1  Cor. 
IL  1,  fiaprip'oy,  fuwriipwy,  X  Tim.  L  4,  o}Koy<r- 
/Jar,  ohcoi^filaPt  oiKoiofjJiy'' 

3-J.  Other  \'ariatlon8  may  be  described  as  errors 
of  iutpreMian  or  menun'y.  The  copyist  after  read- 
mg  a  sentence  fh>m  the  text  before  him  often  fitiled 
to  reproduce  it  exactly.  He  traiispoied  the  words, 
or  sabstittiteJ  a  synonym  for  some  very  comnjou 
term,  or  gave  a  direct  personal  turn  to  what  was 
otyecUx-e  before.  Variations  of  order  are  the  roost 
frequent,  and  very  commonly  the  most  puzzling 
<{oeBtions  of  textual  criticism.  Examples  occur  in 
every  pajje,  almost  in  every  verse  of  the  N.  T. 
The  exchange  of  synonyms  is  diiefly  confined  to  a 
few  words  of  constant  use,  to  variations  between 
nmple  and  compound  words,  or  to  changes  of  tense 
or  Dumber:  Xf^ciy,  c/wc<v,  Siyai^  AaA««v,  Matt, 
xii.  48,  XT.  12,  xix.  21;  Mark  xiv.  31;  John  xiv. 
10,  4b.;  iytlpeo,  itry^ipot  Matt.  i.  24;  ^yepd^roi, 
knffrTipait  Alatt.  xvii.  9;  Luke  ix.  22;  iKBuy^ 
hr€\Bi7i^y  ^|6\0f<>,  Matt  xiv.  25;  Luke  xxiii. 
3-3;  Acts  x\i.  39;  'L  X.,  ^Inaovs,  Xpi(rr6t,  & 
jc^T,  Hebr.  iii.  1;  1  Pet  v.  10;  Col.  iu.  17; 
Acts  xriiL  25,  xxL  13;  hr6,  kwS^  ^k.  Matt  viL  4; 
Mark  L  26«  viii.  31;  Kom.  xiii.  1,  &c.;  I8»ica, 
U^KXj  9i9»fJUi  Luke  x.  19;  John  vii.  19,  xii.  49, 
Ac ;  $iuff.  and  jAur.  Matt  iii.  8 ;  1  Pet  iL  1 ;  Matt 
ixiv.  18.  'llie  tliird  form  of  change  to  a  more 
personal  exhortation  is  seen  constantly  in  the  Epis- 
tles in  tlte  substitution  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
penon  (rifius)  for  that  of  the  second  (bfitts)'-  1 
Pet  i.  4,  10,  12,  <&c  To  these  changes  may  be 
added  tlie  insertion  of  pronouns  of  reference 
(ovr^s,  etc):  Matt  vi.  4,  xxr.  17,  itc,;  ftoBriTal, 
^loftfrol  avrov,  Matt  xx\i.  36,  45,  66,  xxvii.  64, 
Ac;  irar^p,  war^p  fiov,  John  vi.  66,  viiL  28,  Ac. 
And  it  may  lie  aoubtfUl  whether  the  constant 
bisertion  of  connecting  particles  koI,  8^,  ydp^  o9y, 
is  not  as  much  due  to  an  unconscious  instinct  to 
supply  natural  links  in  the  narrative  or  argument, 
ss  to  an  intentioiml  effort  to  gi\*e  greater  deamess 
to  the  text  Sometimes  the  impression  is  more 
pordy  mechanical,  as  when  the  copyist  repeats  a 
termination  incorrectly:  Apoc  xi.  9  (C);  1  lliess. 
T.4(?);  2  Pet  iii.  7  (?).* 

34.  (ii.)  Of  intentional  changes  some  afibct  the 
expression,  others  the  substance  of  the  passage, 
(d.)  Hie  intentional  changes  in  language  are  partly 
cfasoges  of  Hellenistic  forms  for  those  in  common 
ose,  and  partly  modifications  of  harsh  construc- 
taoos.  These  may  in  many  cases  have  been  made 
aneoosdoosly,  jnst  as  might  be  the  case  if  any  one 
now  were  to  transcribe  rapidly  one  of  the  original 
MS.  pages  of  &Iilton;  but  more 'commonly  the 
bier  scribe  would  correct  as  mere  blunders  dialectic 
peeoliaritles  which  were  wholly  strange  to  him. 
Thm  the  forms  rc<rir^curorra^  ipauvSufy  iKoBf 
9i9$n^  Ktylcn^,  etc,  ^KBa,  li-siro,  etc,  and  the 
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hregnlar  eonstmctions  of  4^^  Sraif,  are  removed 
almost  without  exception  from  all  but  a  few  MSS. 
Imperfect  constructions  are  completed  in  different 
ways:  Mark  vii.  %  aAL  ifiiixt^avroy  or  Karfyvtt' 
0-ay;  Kom.  L  32,  add,  ovk  iv6riiruMy  etc.;  2  Cor 
viiL  4,  udd,  94^eur9ai;  1  Cor.  x.  24,  add,  circurrof . 
Apparent  solecisms  are  corrected:  Matt  v.  28, 
avrris  for  avrfi¥\  xv.  32,  iifi4pas  for  ^u4pai\  Heb. 
ir.  2,  ovyKtKtj>a<rfA4yos  for  -fityouf.  'iae  Apoca- 
lypse has  suffered  especblly  from  tliis  grammatical 
revision,  owing  to  the  extreme  boldness  of  the  rude 
Hebraizing  dialect  in  which  it  is  written:  e,  g. 
Apoc.  iv.  1,  8,  vi.  11,  xi.  4,  xxi.  14,  Ac.  Varia^- 
tions  in  the  orthography  of  proper  names  ought 
probably  to  be  pbced  under  thb  head,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  perhapa  impossible  to  determine  the 
origuial  form  {'laieapiAniff  ^IcKopitiBf  SxapicM; 
NaCapdy  -«d,  -otf,  -ar,  -cr). 

35.  (/3.)  The  changes  introduced  into  thesab- 
stmce  oif  the  text  are  generally  additions,  borrowed 
either  from  paralfel  passages  or  ih>m  marginal 
glosses,  llie  first  kind  of  addition  is  particularly 
frequent  in  the  Gospels,  where,  however,  it  is  often 
very  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  parallelism 
of  two  passages  may  ha^'e  been  carried  in  the 
original  text  Instances  of  unquestionable  inter- 
polation occur:  Luke  iv.  8,  xi.  4;  Matt.  i.  25,  v. 
44,  ViiL  13,  xxvH.  85  (49);  Mark  xv.  28;  Matt 
xix.  17  (compare  Acts  ix.  6,  6,  xxii.  7,  xx\1.  14). 
Similar  interpolations  occur  also  in  other  books: 
Oul.  L  14;  1  Pet  L  17;  Jude  16  (Rom.  xvi.  27); 
Apoc  XX.  2;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
quotations  from  the  LXX.,  which  are  constantly 
brought  into  exact  harmony  witli  the  original  text: 
Luke  iv.  18,  19,  xix.  46;  Matt  xii.  44,  xv.  8;  Heb. 
U.  7,  xiL  20. 

Glosses  are  of  more  partial  occurrence  Of  all 
Greek  MSS.  Cod,  BtttB  (D)  is  the  most  remarkable 
for  the  variety  and  singularity  of  the  glosses  which 
it  contains.  Examples  of  tliese  may  be  seen :  Matt 
XX.  28;  Luke  v.  5,  xxii.  26-28;  AcU  i.  5,  xiv.  2. 
In  ten  verses  of  the  Acts,  taken  at  random,  the  fbl- 
lowing  glosses  ocem*:  Acts  xiL  1,  iv  r^  *lou9al^; 
3»  ^  hrixt(pvi<ns  M  Tobt  wmtto^;  6,  iroW^  m 
itpwrtvxh  ^^  4v  iicTtvti^  irtpl  avroO;  7,  Mmi 
T^  n4rp^;  10,  KartfiriffOif  raih^  C  fioBuo^s, 
Some  simple  explanatory  glosses  have  passed  hito 
the  conuuon  text:  Matt.  vi.  1,  iKtrifioavrrip  for 
iiKaioffArnr;  Mark  vii.  5,  iyi'XTois  for  jroivoTs; 
Matt  v.  11,  ^tvJUpktroi''  oomp.  John  v.  4  (Luke 
xxii.  43,  44). 

36.  (y.)  Alany  of  the  glosses  which  were  intro- 
duced into  the  text  spring  from  the  ecclesiastical 
use  of  the  N.  T.,  just  as  in  the  Ooepels  of  our  own 
Prayer-book  introductory  clauses  have  been  inserted 
here  and  there  (e.  g,  3d  and  4tli  Sundays  after 
Easter:  **  Jesus  said  to  his  disdples*').  These 
additions  are  commonly  notes  of  person  or  place: 
Matt.  iv.  12,  xii.  25,  Ac.,  6  *lri<rovi  inserted ;  John 
xiv.  1,  Kal  cTwfv  ToTs  fioB-firaus  ovtoO;  Acts  iit 
11,  xxviii.  1  (cf.  Mill,  Piviegg.  1055-56).  Some- 
times an  emphatic  clause  is  added :  Matt  xiii.  23, 
XXV.  29;  Mark  \il.  16;  Luke  viii.  15,  xii.  21,  6 
iyttv  ira  le.T.k,;  Luke  xiv.  24,  iro}^\o\  ydp 
tlaiv  Kkriroi  k,  t.  X.  But  the  most  remarkable 
liturgical  insertion  is  the  doxology  in  the  Lord*s 
Prayer,  Matt  vi.  13;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 


«  By  a  similar  cfaaofs  Athanaslus  (Dt  Ltfom. 
tmii^i)  and  others  givs  in  Wisd.  tt.  28,  «ar'  «uttfra 
f^  «Kat  iSkArnnt  for  the  reading  1%  Uiut  lU&nfrnt. 

k  tt  was  apparently  by  a  similar  error  (TregsUas, 


Home,  iv.  227)  that,  In  the  A.  T.  of  Ilelnr.  z.  28,  '*tbe 
proftssion  of  our  fiuth "  stands  Ibr  "  the  profMrion 
of  our  hoptJ*^    The  fbranw  Is  fbund  In  no  docvnent 

whatsme. 
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interpolated  xTne  (Acts  viii.  37)  is  due  to  a  similar 
cause.  An  instructive  example  of  the  growth  of 
such  an  addition  may  be  seen  in  the  readings  of 
Luke  i.  55,  as  gii-en  in  the  text  of  the  Gospel  and 
in  the  coUections  of  ecclesiastical  hymns. 

37.  (8.)  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  \-arious  read- 
ings noted  on  the  margin  are  incorporated  in  the 
text,  though  tliis  may  be  reckoned  as  the  effect  of 
ignorance  rather  tlian  design.  Signal  examples 
of  this  confusion  occur:  Matt.  xvii.  26,  xxvi.  69, 
GO  (D);  Bora.  vi.  12.  Other  instances  are  found, 
Matt.  Y.  19 J  Rom.  xiv.  9;  2  Cor.  L  10;  1  Pet. 
ill.  8. 

38.  («.)  The  number  of  readings  which  seem  to 
have  been  altered  for  distinctly  dogmatic  reasons  is 
extremely  small.  In  spite  of  the  great  revolutions 
in  tiiought,  feeling,  and  practice  through  which  the 
Christian  Church  passed  in  fifteen  centuries,  the 
oopyiste  of  the  N.  T.  iaithfuUy  presen-ed,  according 
to  their  ability,  the  sacred  trust  committed  to 
them.  There  is  not  any  trace  of  uitentional  re- 
vision designed  to  give  support  to  current  opinions 
(Matt  xvii.  21;  Mark  ix.  29;  1  Cor.  vii.  6,  need 
scarcely  Xte  noticed),  'ilie  utmost  that  can  be 
urged  is  that  internal  considerations  may  luive 
decided  the  choice  of  readings:  Acte  xvi.  7,  xx. 
28;  Kom.  v.  U;  1  Cor.  xv.  51;  2  Co.  v.7:  1  Tim. 
iii.  16;  1  .lohn  y.  7,  ui  Utin  copies;  (Rom.  viii. 
11 ).  And  in  some  cases  a  feeling  of  reverence  may 
have  led  to  a  change  in  expression,  or  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  modifying  clause:  Luke  ii.  33,  *lwHi^ 
for  6  irar^p  avrovi  ii.  *3,  *loeo'^f  irol  ^  /i-fyrrip 
ainov  for  ol  yovus  atrrov:  John  vii.  39,  ofhnt  ydp 
^y  irytvfjM  ii^ofiivoy]  Acts  xix.  2  (D);  Gal.  ii. 
5;  Mark  xiii.  32,  <m.  oifZk  6  vi6s  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv. 
88);  Matt.  v.  22,  atlil.  tUrj;  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  add. 
kya^ivs  (I^ke  xxii.  43,  44,  mn.). 

But  the  general  effect  of  these  variations  is 
scarcely  appreciable;  nor  are  the  corrections  of 
assumed  historical  and  geographical  errors  much 
more  numerous:  Matt.  i.  11,  \'iii.  28,  rtpy taiip&y'i 
xxiii.  35,  om,  viov  Bc^axiov;  xxvii.  9,  om,  *Up«- 
fitovi  or  Zaxapiov;  Mark  i.  2,  iy  rois  irpo^'lf 
Toif  for  h  'Her.  T(?  wp.;  ii.  28,  owi.  iw\  'A/S. 
ipxttp^f^s'i  "^ohn  i.  28,  Brieafiap^;  v.  2,  ^y  8^ 
for  fart  U;  wi.  8,  o1hr»  for  ovk  (?);  viii.  57, 
rtaatodKorra  for  wcKr^icorra;  xix.  14,  &pa  ^y 
&9  Tplni  for  cicnj;  AeU  xiii.  33,  r^  Ztvriptp  for 
ry  icpArtf, 

39.  It  will  be  obvious  from  an  examination  of 
the  instances  quoted  that  the  great  mass  of  rarious 
readings  are  simply  variations  in  form,  lliere  are, 
however,  one  or  two  greater  \niriations  of  a  difi^rent 
character.  The  most  important  of  these  are  John 
viL  53~yili.  12;  Mark  xvi.  9 -end;   Rom.  xvi. 
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25-37.  The  first  stands  quite  by  itadf ;  and  thert 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  contains  an  aotben- 
tic  narrative,  but  not  by  the  hand  of  St.  John, 
llie  two  others,  taken  in  connection  with  the  last 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  suggest  the  poHi« 
bility  that  the  apostolic  wriUngs  may  have  under- 
gone in  some  cases  authoritative  revisioo :  a  sup- 
position which  docs  not  in  any  way  afiect  thdr 
canonical  cUiims:  but  it  would  be  impossiUe  to 
enter  upon  the  details  of  such  a  question  hero. 

40.  Manuscripts,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
but  one  of  the  three  sources  of  textual  criticism. 
The  versions  and  patristic  quoUtions  are  scaredy 
less  important  in  doubtAil  cases.o  But  the  texts 
of  the  venions  and  the  Fathers  were  themselvet 
liable  to  corruption,  and  careful  revision  is  neces- 
sary before  they  can  be  used  with  confidence, 
lliese  considerations  will  sufficiently  show  how 
intricate  a  problem  it  is  to  determine  tlie  text  oC 
the  N.  T.,  where  **  there  is  a  mystery  in  the  ytrj 
order  of  the  words,**  and  what  a  vast  amowit  of 
materials  the  critic  must  have  at  his  command 
befora  he  can  ofl^  a  satisfactory  solution.  It 
remains  to  inquire  next  whether  the  first  editors 
of  the  printed  text  had  such  materials,  or  were 
competent  to  make  use  of  them. 

XL  The  Histobt  op  the  PRnrreD  Text. 

1.  The  history  of  the  printed  text  of  the  N.  T. 
may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  of 
tliese  extends  fh>m  the  kbors  of  the  Coniplutensian 
editors  to  thoNe  of  Mill :  the  second  from  Mill  to 
Schohs:  the  third  from  Lachmann  to  the  present 
time.  The  criticism  of  the  first  period  was  neces- 
sarily tentative  and  partial:  the  materials  availabk 
for  the  construction  of  the  text  were  few,  and  im- 
perfectly known :  the  relative  x-alue  of  various  wit- 
nesses was  as  yet  undetermined ;  and  howe\er  highly 
we  may  rate  the  scholarship  of  Erasmus  or  Ikza, 
this  couM  not  supersede  the  teaching  of  k>ng  expe- 
rience in  the  sacred  writings  any  moke  than  in  tba 
writings  of  cbssical  authors.  The  second  period 
marks  a  great  progress:  the  evidence  of  MSiS.,  of 
versions,  of  Fathers,  was  collected  with  the  greatest 
diligence  and  success:  authorities  weiv  compared 
and  classified :  principles  of  ol«en-ation  and  judg- 
ment were  laid  down.  But  the  influence  of  Vb% 
former  period  still  lingered.  The  old  •*  recei\-ed  " 
text  was  supposed  to  have  some  prescripti^-e  right 
in  virtue  of  ite  prior  publication,  and  not  on  th% 
ground  of  iU  merits:  this  was  assumed  as  tba 
copy  which  was  to  be  corrected  only  so  lar  as  wa« 
al>solutely  necessary.  The  third  period  was  intro- 
duced by  the  declaration  of  a  new  and  sonnder 
law.     It  was  hiid  down  that  no  right  of  posses- 


•  The  histoiy  and  eharscteristks  of  ths  YersioDB 
ue  discuived  elsewhere.  It  may  be  useAil  to  add  a 
■hort  table  of  the  Fathers  whose  woriu  are  of  ths 
greatest  importance  for  the  history  of  the  text.  Those 
of  the  first  rank  are  marked  by  [small]  capitals ;  the 
Latin  Fathcn  by  iudics. 


JustlnuAM.,  0.  lOa-168. 
IaxK.sus,  0. 120-190. 
Jrtnaii  Interprt*^  e.  180. 

TERTULLJANUa  (MsT- 

cioo),  e.  160-240. 
CuMBcs  Aliz.,  t  e.  290. 
Oaienns,  186-258. 
Hippolytus. 
CrPiiMum,  t247. 
Monysias  AImk.,  t  266* 


Petms  Alex.,  t  813. 
Methodius,  t  e.  811. 
BusisnTS  Caas.,  264-840. 
AnuvASius,  296-878. 
Qyrillos    Uierosol.,    816- 

886. 
LuoiFEMf  t  870. 
Iphraem  Syros,  t  878. 
Basoius  MAQinm,  820-879. 
HlMMONYMVM,  810^490. 


EuthaUos,  e.  460. 
Cusiodontu^  c  468-^06. 
Victor  Antioebeoas. 
Theophylactus,  f  c.  628.a 
AmaaAS  (Apoe.),  e.  68^ 

700. 
PHmasiMM  (Apoe.).  [e.  560.] 
Johannes  Damascenus,  f 

e.  756. 
(Ecameoios,  c.  960. 
Kathymios,  e.  1100. 


Ambrtwvs,  840-897. 
A  MBR  oaiASTElti  e.  890. 
VietorinuSj  e.  860. 
CaaTsosTOMDS,  847-407. 
DlDTMUS,  t  896. 
UPlPHAltlUS,  t  402. 
Rvjinus,  e.  84&410. 
A  ueusTiyos,  864-480. 
ThMdoras  Mops.,  t  429. 
Ctbiixus  Aixx.,  t  444. 
Hiiarinf,  t  449. 
Theodoretus,  898-458. 

m  •  Mr.  Wcftcott  hM  hers  taadvertCBtly  epwtbwads* 
Theophytactut  SlmoMtta,  whoM  writf ngs  are  ««r  no  Imfm** 
tanet  In  textual  erittctem.  with  tba  Mkbntsd  Qrmk.  mm> 
mentalor  Theoph/lact,  e.  1077.  ▲• 
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■on  could  be  pleaded  agmintt  evidence.  The  <*  re- 
ceived '*  text,  M  such,  was  allowed  no  weight 
whatever.  Its  authority,  on  this  view,  must  depoid 
•olel/  on  its  critical  worth.  From  first  to  last,  in 
minute  details  of  order  and  orthography,  as  well 
as  in  graver  questions  of  substantial  alteration,  the 
text  must  be  formed  by  a  free  and  unfettered  judji^ 
menL  Variety  of  o(^ons  may  exist  as  to  the 
true  method  and  range  of  inquiry,  as  to  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  dii&reut  forms  of  testimony: 
all  tiiat  is  claimed  is  to  reait  the  letter  of  the  N. 
T.  completely  and  avowedly  on  a  critical  and  not 
on  a  conventional  basis.  This  principle,  which 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  axiom,  can  only  be  called 
In  question  by  supposing  that  in  the  first  uistance 
the  printed  text  of  tlie  N.  T.  was  guarded  from 
the  errors  and  imperfections  which  attended  the 
early  editions  of  every  classical  text:  and  next  that 
the  laws  of  evidence  which  hold  good  everywhere 
ebe  fiul  iu  the  \-ery  case  where  they  might  be 
expected  to  find  their  noblest  and  most  fruitful 
applieatioa — suppositious  which  are  refuted  by  the 
whole  history  of  the  Bible.  Each  of  these  periods 
will  DOW  require  to  be  noticed  more  in  detail 
(L)  From  the  CompiuLaman  PolyyloU  to  Mill 
2.  Tk€  Comptulensian  PolyglotL  —  The  Latin 
Vulgate  and  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T.  had 
been  published  some  time  before  any  part  of  the 
original  Greek  of  the  N.  T.  The  Hebrew  text  was 
called  for  by  numerous  and  wealthy  Jewish  con- 
gregatioas  (Soncino,  1482-88),  the  Vulgate  satis- 
fied ecdeaiastical  wants;  and  the  few  Greek  scholars 
wbo  lived  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century  were 
hardly  likely  to  hasten  the  printing  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  Yet  the  critical  study  of  the  Greek 
text  had  not  been  wholly  neglected.  Laurentius 
VaUa,  who  was  second  to  none  of  the  scholara  of 
his  age  (eomp.  Russell*s  Ufe  of  Bp.  Andrewti^  pp. 
882-410,  quoted  by  Scrivener),  quotes  iu  one  place 
(Matt.  XKvii.  13)  three,  and  in  another  (John  vii. 
id),  seven  Greek  MSS.  in  his  commentaries  on  the 
K.  T.,  which  were  published  in  1505,  nearly  half 
a  centory  after  his  death  (Michaelis,  JntrotL  ed. 
Manh,  ii.  3^,  340).  J.  Faber  (1512)  made  use  of 
fit*  Greek  MSS.  of  St  Paulas  Epistles  (Michaelis, 
p.  420.  Meanwhile  the  Greek  Psalter  had  been  pub- 
lished several  times  (first  at  Milan,  1481  ?),  and  the 
Uymna  of  Zacharias  and  the  Virgin  (Luke  i.  42- 
5fi,  68-80)  were  appended  to  a  Venetian  edition  of 
148%  as  frequently  happens  in  MS.  Psalters.  This 
was  the  first  part  of  the  X.  T.  which  was  printed 
hi  Greek,  iighteen  years  afterwards  (1504),  the 
fini  six  chapters  of  St.  John's  (jospel  were  added 
to  an  edition  ci  the  poems  of  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
sns,  pobGshed   by  Aklus  (Guericke,  EinL  §  41). 
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•  "  TMarl  possmaiw,  Pator  sanetisslme  [i.  e.  Leo 
X.),  aMili— m  laboris  nostri  partem  in  eo  pnecipue 
k  nt .  . .  .  i*sttig»ithisinia  omni  ex  parte 
emplaria  pro  arcbetjrpis  haberemus 
qtnram  qiddem  tarn  Hebraomm  quam  OrBooram  ao 
lAttnomm  moltiplloem  coplam  variis  ex  kxds  non  sIdo 
sammo  labora  eooqtUslvimas.  Atqne  ex  ipsis  qoidem 
QraMa  SaaotitatI  ttus  debemus :  qui  ex  ista  ApostoUca 
BlbHoChMa  aatiqaiariiBos  torn  Teteris  torn  Novi  Tes- 
laiiiiiH  codices  perqnam  humane  ad  nos  mislsti ;  qui 
■atii  fai  hoe  nsgoefo  maximo  fUemat  a^jumento" 
(fVol  to.  a).  And  again,  torn.  v.  Fraf. :  <«  Ulnd  leo- 
tonm  Doo  lateat  oon  quievis  exemplaria  impressioni 
koie  arehstypa  flilise,  sad  antk|niasima  wneodatissima- 
qoe  ae  taotss  pneterea  vetostatis  at  fidem  els  abrogaro 
BsAs  vldsatnr  («p^  to^K^Xov  rtrau  nntmpavap  icml 
ttmjtm;  9ie)  qosB  saaeHa^imaB  b  Cbrlsto  pater  et 
134 


But  the  glory  of  printing  the  first  Greek  Testament 
is  due  to  the  princely  Cardinal  Ximbnbs.  This 
great  prelate  as  early  as  1502  engaged  the  services 
of  a  number  of  scholars  to  superintend  an  edition 
of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  with  the  addition  of  the  Chaldee  Targum 
of  Onkelos,  the  LXX.  version,  and  the  Vulgate. 
The  work  was  executed  at  Alcala  (Complutum), 
where  he  had  founded  a  university.  The  volume 
containing  the  N.  T.  was  printed  first,  and  was  com- 
pleted on  January  10,  1514.  The  whole  work  was 
not  finished  till  July  10,  1517,  about  four  months 
before  the  death  of  the  Cardinal.  Various  obsta- 
cles still  delayed  its  publication,  and  it  was  not  gen- 
erally circulated  till  1522,  though  Leo  X.  (to  whom 
it  was  dedicated)  authorized  the  publication  March 
22,  1520  (Tr^;dles,  HiaL  of  Piinted  Text  of  N 
r. ;  Mm,  Pi-oUgg.), 

The  most  celebrated  men  who  were  engaged  on 
the  N.  T.,  which  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the  en- 
tire work,  were  Lebrixa  (Nebrissensis)  and  Stunica. 
Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
MSS.  which  they  used,  llie  editors  describe  these 
generally  as  ^*  copies  of  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
antiquity,"  sent  from  the  Papal  Library  at  Home; 
and  in  the  dedication  to  Leo  acknowledgment  is  made 
of  his  generosity  in  sending  MSS.  of  both  **  the  Old 
and  N.  T."  «  Very  little  time,  however,  could  have 
been  given  to  the  examination  of  the  Koman  MSS. 
of  the  N.  T.,  as  somewhat  less  than  eleven  months 
elapsed  between  the  election  of  Leo  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Complutensian  Testament;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  while  an  entry  is  preaen-ed  in  the 
Vatican  of  the  loan  and  return  of  two  MSS.  of  parts 
of  the  LXX.,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  transniission 
of  any  N.  T.  MS.  to  Alcala  (Tischd.  .V.  7  1859. 
p.  Ixxxii.  n.).  The  whole  question,  howe\-er,  is  now 
rather  of  bibliographical  than  of  critical  interest. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  copies,  from  what- 
ever source  they  came,  were  of  Ute  date,  and  of  the 
common  type.^  The  preference  which  the  editors 
avow  for  the  Vulgate,  placing  it  in  tlie  centre  column 
in  the  O.  T.  «*  between  the  Synagogue  and  the  East- 
ern Church,  tanquam  duos  hinc  et  inde  btrones,*' 
to  quote  the  well-known  and  startling  words  of  the 
pre&ce,  *«  medium  autem  Jesum  hoc  est,  Romanam 
sive  lAtinam  ecdesiam"  (vol  i.  f.  iii.  b.)*  has  sub- 
jected them  to  the  charge  of  altering  the  Greek  text 
to  suit  the  Vulgate.  But  except  in  the  famous  inter- 
polation and  omission  in  1  John  v.  7,  8,  and  some 
points  of  orthography  (BcfA(c^o^i3,  BcA/aX, 
Tischdf.  p.  Ixxxiii.),  the  charge  is  unfounded 
(Marsh,  on  Michaelis  ii.  p.  851,  gives  the  literature 
of  the  controversy).  I'he  impression  was  limited 
to  six  hundred  copies,  and  as,  owing  to  the  dekys 


dominus  nostsr  Leo  X.  pontilex  maximus  huio  Instl- 
toto  flkvers  oopfons  ex  ApostoUca  Bibliotheca  edoota 
misit." 

b  One  BIS.  Is  specially  appealed  to  by  Stnntoa  in  his 
controversy  with  Brssmns,  the  Cod,  RAodiensis^  but 
nothing  Is  known  of  it  which  can  lead  to  Its  identlfl- 
cation.  The  Ikmooa  story  of  the  destruction  of  B1S3. 
by  the  flre-woric  maker,  as  uaekss  parohments,  has 
been  ftiUy  and  oleariy  refuted.  All  the  MSS.  of  XI- 
menes  which  were  used  for  the  P<riyglotl  are  now  at 
Madrid,  but  there  is  no  MS.  of  ttnj  part  of  the  Qk. 
Test,  among  them  (Tregelles,  Hist,  of  Printed  Ttxt^ 
pp.  12-18).  The  edition  has  many  readings  in  oommon 
with  the  Laudian  MS.  numbered  61  Qosp.,  82  Acts,  88 
Paul  (MUl.  ProUg.  1090,  1483-88).  Many  of  the  peeu- 
liar  readings  are  eoUeeled  by  MiU  {ProUg.  1008-lueG) 
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which  oocnrred  between  the  printing  and  publica- 
tion of  tlie  book,  it«  appearance  waa  forestalled  by 
that  of  the  edition  of  Erasmus,  the  Complutensiao 
K.  T.  exercised  comparatively  small  inflaeoce  on 
later  texts,  except  in  the  Apocalypse  (comp.  §  3). 
The  chief  editions  which  follow  it  in  the  main,  are 
those  of  Plantin,  Antwerp,  1664-1613  ;  Geneva, 
1609-1632;  Mains,  1753  (Keuss,  Gfch,  d,  N.  T. 
§  401 ;  Le  Lon^,  BMolh.  Sacra,  ed.  Masch.  i.  191- 
195);  Mill  regretted  that  it  was  not  accepted  as 
the  standard  text  {Proieg.  1115);  and  has  given 
a  long  list  of  passages  in  which  it  offers,  in  his 
opinion,  better  readings  than  the  Stephanie  or  £1- 
sevirian  texU  {Pivleg.  1098-1114). 

8.  Tke  editioHs  of  Eratmut,  —  The  history  of 
the  edition  of  Erasmus,  which  was  the  first  pub- 
Ushed  edition  of  the  N.  T.,  is  happily  free  fh>m  all 
obscurity.  Erasmus  had  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  N.  T.  when  he  received  an  ap- 
plication from  Froben,  a  printer  of  Basle  with  whom 
be  was  acquainted,  to  prepare  a  Greeic  text  for  the 
press.  Froben  was  anxious  to  anticipate  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Complutensian  edition,  and  the  haste 
with  which  the  worlc  of  I'jasmus  was  completed, 
shows  that  little  consideration  was  paid  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  textual  criticism.  The  request  was  made 
on  April  17,  1515,  while  Erasmus  was  in  EngUnd. 
llie  details  of  the  printing  were  not  settled  in  Sep- 
tember in  the  same  year,  and  the  whole  worlc  was 
flnbhed  in  February,  1516  (Tregelles,  HUL  of 
Printed  Ttxt,  19,  20).  The  work,  as  Fj-asmus 
afterwards  confessed,  was  done  in  reckless  haste 
(**pnecipitatum  rerius  quam  editum."  Comp.  Epp. 
V.  26;  xii.  19),  and  that  too  in  the  midst  of  other 
heavy  Uterar}-  laliors  (£p.  i.  7.  Onip.  Wetstein, 
PruUgy.  pp.  166-67 ).«  The  MSS.  whidi  formed 
the  basis  of  his  edition  are  still,  with  one  exception, 
presen-ed  at  liasle;  and  two  which  he  used  for  the 
press  contain  the  corrections  of  Erasmus  and  the 
printer's  marks  (Michaelis,  ii.  220,  221).  The  one 
is  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels  of  the  16th  century  of  the 
ordinary  kUe  type  (marked  2  Gosp.  in  the  cata- 
k>gues  of  MSS.  since  WeUtein);  the  other  a  MS. 
of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  (2  Acts,  Epp.),  some- 
what older,  but  of  the  same  general  character.^ 
Erasmus  also  made  some  use  of  two  other  Basle 
MSS.(1  Gosp.;  4  Acta,  Epp.);  the  former  of  these 
is  of  great  value,  but  the  important  variations  from 


a  A  marvelous  proof  of  haste  occurs  on  the  title- 
page,  in  which  he  quotes  f^Tulgsrius"  among  the 
chief  flkUiers  whose  authority  he  followed.  The  name 
was  formed  from  the  title  of  the  see  of  Theophylaet 
(Bulgaria),  and  Theophylaet  was  converted  Into  an 
epithet.  This  ^  Vulgarius  '*  is  quoted  oo  Luke  xl.  85, 
and  the  name  remained  unchanged  in  subsequent 
editions  (Wetstein,  ProUg.  169). 

b  Aoeording  to  BliU  {ProUg.  1I20K  Erasmus  altered 
the  text  In  a  little  more  than  flity  places  In  the  Acts, 
and  in  about  two  hundred  places  in  the  Epistles,  of 
which  changes  all  hot  about  forty  were  improvements, 
^edmens  of  the  corrections  on  the  margin  of  the  MS. 
are  given  by  Wetstein  (ProUg.  p  66,  ed.  Lotse).  Of 
these  sevenU  wen  simply  on  the  authority  of  the  Vul- 
gate, one  of  which  (Matt  ii.  11,  «tpor  for  «Idor)  has 
retained  its  place  In  the  received  text. 

c  The  readhig  In  the  received  text,  Mark  vf .  15,  i} 
m  tU  rmv  wpe^ifTwv,  In  place  of  in  «U  twv  vpo^nfntv^ 
Is  a  change  introduced  by  Brasmos  on  the  authority 
of  this  MS.,  which  hss  been  supported  by  some  Rllght 
additional  evidence  since.  Mill  (Proleg.  §f  1117, 18) 
states  that  Erasmns  used  the  uncial  Basle  MS.  of  tue 
■  (B),  "  correcting  It  rightly  In  abuot  sixty-eight 
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the  common  text  which  it  offers^  made  him  i 
tbat  it  had  been  altered  from  the  Latui.«  For  tbt 
Apocalypse  he  had  only  an  imperfect  MS.  which 
belonged  to  Reuchlin.<'  The  hat  six  verses  were 
wanting,  and  these  he  translated  from  the  Latin,« 
a  process  which  he  adopted  in  other  places  where  it 
was  less  exeusable.  The  received  text  contains  tws 
memorable  instances  of  this  bold  intcrpolaUon. 
The  one  is  Acts  viii.  37,  which  Erasmus,  as  he  saji, 
found  written  in  the  mai^gin  of  a  Greek  MS.  tboo^ 
it  was  wanting  in  that  which  he  used :  the  other  is 
Acts  ix.  5.  6,  ffKkJip6v  aoi  —  iMd^mfii  for  iojA 
i^darriBh  which  has  been  foimd  as  yet  in  do 
Greek  MS.  whatsoever,  though  it  is  still  perpet- 
uated on  the  ground  of  Erasmus*  coiyecf  ure.  But 
he  did  not  insert  the  testimony  of  the  heavenly  wit- 
nesses (I  John  V.  7),  an  act  <^  critical  CsithfohiMB 
which  exposed  him  to  the  attacks  of  enemies.  Among 
these  was  Stunica — his  rival  editor — and  when 
argument  fiiiled  to  silence  calumny,  he  promised  to 
insert  the  words  in  questk>n  on  the  authority  of 
any  one  Greek  MS.  The  edition  of  Enumins,  like 
the  Complutensian,  was  dedicated  to  I..eo  X. ;  and 
it  is  a  noble  tnut  of  the  generosity  of  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes,  that  when  Stunica.wished  to  disparage  the 
work  of  Erasmus  which  robbed  him  of  his  wdl- 
eanied  honor,  he  checked  huu  in  the  woids  of 
Moses,  **  I  would  that  all  might  thus  prophesy," 
Num.  xi.  29  (Tregelles,  p.  19).  After  his  first  edi- 
tion was  published  Erasmus  continued  bis  labors  on 
the  N.  T.  (i^>.  iu.  31) ;  and  in  March,  1519.  a  second 
edition  appeared  which  was  altered  in  about  400 
pbuxs,  of  which  Mill  reckons  that  330  were  im- 
provements (ProUgg.  §  1134).  But  his  chief  labor 
seems  to  have  been  spent  upon  the  I^Uin  versioB, 
and  in  exposing  the  **  solecisms  **  of  the  common 
Vulgate,  the  value  of  which  he  completely  misun- 
derstood (comp.  Mill,  Prolegg.  1124-1183)-^  These 
two  editions  consisted  of  3,*^  copies,  and  a  third 
edition  was  required  in  1523,  when  the  Complu- 
tensian Polyglott  also  came  into  circulation,  hi 
this  edition  1  John  v.  7  was  inserted  for  the  first 
time,  according  to  the  promise  of  Erasmus,  on  the 
authority  of  the  **  Codex  Britannicus  **  (t.  e.  Cod. 
Montfortianus),  in  a  form  which  obvioualy  betrays 
its  origin  as  a  clumsy  translation  from  the  Vulgi^ 
(**  ne  cui  foret  causa  calumniandi,**  Apol,  ad  Shad- 
cam,  ad  loc.).9    llie  text  was  altered  in  about  118 


places,  wrongly  in  about  dfty  seven."  This  oplnkm 
has  been  reAited  by  Wetstein  (ProUg.  p.  60).  The 
MSS.  was  not  then  at  Basle^.  **  Hlcoe  codex  Basileensi 
AcademisB  dono  datus  est  anno  1569  "  (Lotae  ad  Wet- 
stein, L  e.). 

d  •  This  MS.  has  been  reoenUy  discovered  by  F. 
Delitaich  and  carefully  collated  with  the  text  of  Bias- 
mu^  who,  it  appears,  did  not  use  the  MS.  itself  for  his 
edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  only  an  inaocnrate  trsn- 
scrlpt  of  it.  See  DeUtooh,  Hamd$chHfUidu  Funde^  2 
Hefte,  Lsips.  1861-62.  A. 

>  Traces  of  this  unauthorised  retranalatioa  leniahi 
in  the  received  text:  Apoc  xxii.  16,  h^^put6%.  17. 
i)Si  (bis) ;  M*m  ;  Ao^t/WrMTi.  18.  ovMMopvvpevfMt 
Y<i(p,Mn^irpbcravr«.19.  i,^mxnfii^)<Mm,iMhfiit»tm 
T.  (.  Some  of  tfiese  are  obvious  blunders  in  reoderiag 
fttxn  the  Latin,  and  yet  they  are  consecrsted  by  ose. 

/  Luther's  Genuan  version  was  made  from  this  text 
(Beuss,  Otsek,  d.  H.&i4M  [4n,  8«  Ansg.))  One  eon- 
Jecture  of  Erasmus  1  Pet.  ttl.  90,  iwa(  i^x*^^  "^ 
ported  by  no  MS.,  passed  from  this  edition  Into  ths 
received  text. 

g  In  the  course  of  the  eontroveny  on  this  passsft 
the  Ood.  Vatie.  B  was  appealed  to  (15S1).    BomsTsass 
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phcci  (Mill,  Prtdegg,  1138).  Of  these  oorrecikmt 
36  were  borrowed  ftom  an  edition  published  at 
Venice  in  the  office  of  Aldus,  1518,  which  was 
taken  in  the  niain  from  the  fint  edition  of  Erasmus, 
even  so  as  to  preserve  errors  of  the  press,  but  yet 
difiered  from  it  in  about  200  places,  partly  from 
error  and  partly  on  MS.  authority  (Mill,  §  1122). 
This  edition  is  further  remarkable  as  givinji;  a  few 
(19)  various  readinj^  Three  other  early  editions 
give  a  text  formed  from  the  second  edition  of  Eras- 
mus and  the  Aldine,  those  of  [Gerlielius  at]  Haflie- 
nan,  IMl,  of  Cephalieus  at  Strasbuiig.  1524,  of  Bebe- 
Itai  at  Basle  [1524],  1531.  Erasmus  at  length  ob- 
tained a  copyof  theComplatensian  text,  and  in  his 
fmrth  edition  in  1527,  gave  some  various  readings 
from  it  in  addition  to  those  which  he  had  already 
noted,  and  used  it  to  correct  his  own  text  in  the 
Apocalypse  in  90  places,  while  elsewhere  he  intro- 
duced only  16  changes  (Mill,  §  1141).  Hu  fifth 
and  last  edition  (1535)  di^rs  only  in  4  places  from 
the  fourth,  and  the  fourth  edition  afterwards  be- 
eame  the  basis  of  the  reoel\-ed  text.  This,  it  will 
be  seen,  rested  on  scanty  and  late  (jreek  evidence, 
without  the  help  of  any  versions  except  the  l^tin, 
whidi  was  itself  so  deformed  in  common  copies,  as 
not  to  show  its  true  character  and  weight. 

4.  The  edUuMs  of  Stephens.  —  The  scene  of  our 
Ustocy  now  changes  from  Basle  to  Paris.  In  1543, 
Simon  de  Colines  (Colin^us)  published  a  Greek 
text  of  the  N.  T.,  corrected  in  about  150  places  on 
fresh  MS.  authority.  He  was  chai:s;ed  by  Beza 
with  making  changes  by  conjecture:  but  of  the  ten 
eiamples  quoted  by  Mill,  all  but  one  (Matt  viil. 
33,  Irarra  for  irdtfra)  are  supported  by  MSS.,  and 
four  by  the  Parisian  MS.  Heg.  85  (119  Gospp.).^ 
The  edition  of  CoUnsus  does  not  appear  to  have 
obtained  any  wide  influence.  Not  long  after  it  ap- 
peared, K.  Estienne  (Stephamus)  published  his 
fint  edition  (1546),  which  was  based  on  a  collation 
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later  (1584)  Sepolveda  deeeribes  the  MS.  to  a  letter  to 
ftamos,  Klving  a  general  deecriptioD  of  its  agreement 
with  the  Tolgals,  and  a  seleetioa  of  various  readings. 
la  rsplj  to  this  Erasmus  appeals  to  a  supposed /otfiw 
offii  Gr^eis^  made  at  the  Cooncll  of  Florance,  1439,  In 
aeeocdanoe  wllh  which  Greek  eoples  were  to  be  altered 
to  agree  with  the  Latin ;  and  argues  that  B  may  have 
been  so  altered.  When  Sepulveda  answers  ttiat  no 
soeb  eompaet  was  mads,  Bnismns  replies  that  he  had 
hessd  from  Cnthbert  [Tonstall]  of  Durham  that  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Greek  MSS.  should  be  corrected  to 
h«nTT«^*"*«"  with  the  Latin,  and  took  the  statement  for 
granted.  Tet  on  this  simple  misunderstanding  the 
credit  of  the  oldest  M8S.  has  been  impugned.  The 
InflaeiKe  of  the  idea  in  ^ftMdtu  eum  Gratis  "  has 
survived  aU  beliaf  in  the  Ikct  (TregeUes,  Home,  iv.  pp. 
xv.^zviL) 

a  An  exsmlnatlon  <tf  the  readings  quoted  fhun 
OoOasus  by  Mill  shows  oonclusively  that  he  used  God. 
119  of  the  Gospels,  10  of  the  Pauline  Bpistles  (8  of  the 
Aeti,  the  BIS.  marked  U  by  Stephens),  and  probably 
88  of  the  Gospels  and  5  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  The 
nsdings  in  1  Cor.  ziv.  2,  1  Pet  v.  2,  2  Pet.  lU.  17, 
seem  to  be  mere  errors,  and  axe  apparently  supported 
^aoastfaorily. 

h  This  edition  and  its  counterpart  (1648)  are  known 
ss  ttie  "  O  mififiaun  "  edition,  from  the  opening  words 
eC  the  prefoee :  "  0  miriflcsm  regis  noitri  optimi  et 
pnmlaBtleihni  prlndiris  Uberalitatem,"  in  allusion  to 
fM  new  font  of  smaU  Greek  type  whieh  the  king  had 
ord«ed  to  be  oat,  sad  wtileh  was  now  nssd  for  the 
8mt  time. 

**Tlie  Oooiplatendan  influence  on  these  editions 
In  the  last  verses  of  the 


of  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  with  the  Compluten- 
siaii  text.^  He  gives  no  detailed  description  of  tlic 
MSS.  which  he  used,  and  their  character  can  only 
be  discovered  by  the  quotation  of  their  readings, 
which  is  given  in  the  third  edition.  According  to 
Mill,  the  text  difiinrs  from  the  Complutenslan  in 
581  places,  and  in  198  of  these  it  follows  the  last 
edition  of  Erasmus,  llie  former  printed  texts  are 
abandoned  in  only  37  places  in  favor  of  the  MSS., 
and  the  Erasmian  reading  b  often  preferred  to  that 
supported  by  all  the  other  Greek  authorities  with 
which  Stephens  is  known  to  have  been  acquainted: 
e.  g.  Matt.  vi.  18,  viii.  5,  ix.  5,  Ac.«  A  second 
edition  very  closely  resembling  the  first  both  in 
form  and  text,  having  the  same  prefiice  and  the 
same  number  of  pages  and  lines,  was  published  in 
1549;  but  the  great  edition  of  Stephens  is  tliat 
known  as  the  Regia,  published  in  1550.<'  In  this 
a  systematic  collection  of  various  readings,  amount- 
ing, it  U  said,  to  2194  (Mill,  §  1227),  is  gi\-en  for 
the  first  time;  but  still  no  consistent  critical  use 
was  made  of  them.  Of  the  authorities  which  Im 
quoted  most  have  been  since  identified.  They  were 
the  Complutenslan  text,  10  MSS.  of  the  Gospels, 
8  of  the  Acts,  7  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  8  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  2  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  all  15 
distinct  MSS.  One  of  these  was  the  Codex  Beza 
(D).  Two  have  not  yet  been  recognized  (comp. 
Griesbach,  N.  T.  ft.  xxiv.-xxxvl.).  The  coUations 
were  made  by  hu  son  Henry  Stephens;  but  they 
fail  entirely  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  exact 
criticism.  The  various  readings  of  D  alone  in  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  are  more  than  the  whole  number 
gii-en  by  Stephens;  or,  to  take  another  example, 
while  only  598  variants  of  the  Complutenslan  are 
given.  Mill  calculates  that  700  are  omitted  {Prdegg, 
§  1226  ).<  Nor  was  the  use  made  of  the  roaterbh 
more  saUsfisictory  than  their  quality.  Less  than 
thirty  changes  were  made  on  MS.  authority  (BfiU, 


Apocalypse  (§  8)  they  follow  what  Erasmus  supplied 
and  not  any  Ore^  authority  "  (Tregelles). 

c  Stephens*  own  description  of  his  edition  cannot 
be  received  literally.  <^Codke8  nactl  aliquot  ipsa 
vetnstatis  specie  pene  adorandos,  quorum  oopiam  noUs 
bibliotheca  regia  lacUe  soppedltabit,  ex  lis  ita  huno 
nostrum  reoensuimns,  w(  nuliam  omnino  Htteram  seem 
MM  pateremwry  quatn  pturet  iique  nuUore*  libri,  ttm- 
qtiam  Ustes,  eomprobarent.  Ad^jnti  pmterea  sumns 
cum  aliis  (t.  e.  Srasmi)  tum  vero  Complutensi  editione, 
quam  ad  vetostisslmos  blbliothecao  Leonis  X.  Pont 
codices  excudi  jusserat  Hhpan.  Card.  ¥r.  Simenius : 
quos  cum  nostris  miro  consensu  esepisilme  convenirs 
ex  Ipsa  collations  deprehendimns  '*  (Pref.  edit.  1546-9). 
In  the  prefhoe  to  the  third  edition,  he  says  that  he 
used  the  same  16  ooplee  for  these  editions  as  for  that 

d  tt  Novum  Jssu  Christi  O.  N.  Testamentum.  jBx 
BibUotheoa  Begia.  Lutetlso.  Ex  officinl  Robertf 
Stephen!  typographi  regli,  reglls  typis.  MDL.**  In 
this  editkm  Stephens  simply  says  of  his  «<  16  copies," 
that  the  first  is  the  Complutenslan  edition,  the  second 
(  Codex  Btzai)  <<  a  most  ancient  copy,  collated  by  friends 
In  Italy ;  8-^,  10.  15,  copies  from  the  Royal  Library ; 
csstera  sunt  ea  qoie  undlqne  oorrogare  Hcuit "  (Pref.). 

0  •  According  to  Scrivener  (Introtf.  p.  800),  the  Com- 
plntensian  diflers  flram  Stephens*  third  edition  In  mors 
than  2,800  places,  in  which  It  is  cited  correctly  only 
554  times,  AJsely  56  times,  and  in  more  than  1,600 
places  (not  including  Itadsms  and  mere  errata)  the 
variation  is  not  noted.  Scrivener  has  given  in  the 
same  work  (pp.  819-868)  a  tall  collation  of  the  Con. 
plutenslanN.T.  with  the  Elaevir  editkm  of  1634.  The 
text  of  the  Complutenslan  has  been  carefUly  reprintsd 
by  Grata,  Tttblng.  1821,  new  ed.,  Ments,  1827.      A. 
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1228);  and  except  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  follows 
the  Complutension  text  most  closely,  ^*it  hardly 
e\'er  deserts  the  last  edition  of  Erasnius  **  (Tregel- 
les).  Numerous  instances  occur  in  which  Stephens 
deserts  his  former  text  and  aU  hi»  AfSS.  to  restore 
an  Erssmian  reading.  Mill  quotes  the  following 
examples  among  others,  which  are  the  most  inter- 
esting, because  they  have  passed  from  the  Stephanie 
text  into  our  A.  Y,:  Matt.  ii.  11,  tlpoy  for  cTSov 
(without  the  authority  of  any  Greek  MS.,  as  far  as 
1  know,  though  Schok  says  ^^cum  codd.  multU  "), 
iii'  8,  Kopwohs  k^iovs  for  icapwhi'  &^toy.  Mark  vi. 
83  (uld.  ol  ux^oi'-  xvi.  8  adif.  raxi*  ^uke  vii.  31 
add.  cTirc  3i  6  K^pios.  John  xiv.  30  add.  toijtov. 
Acts  V.  23  add.  (^o».  Bom.  ii.  6  om.  «cal  before 
9tKatoKpialas,  James,  v.  9,  KaraKpiOrjrt  for 
KpiBrfTf.  l^rescriplion  as  yet  occupied  the  pkice 
of  e\idence;  and  it  was  well  that  the  work  of  the 
textual  critic  was  resened  for  a  time  when  he 
could  command  trustworthy  and  complete  colla- 
tions. Stephens  published  a  fourth  edition  in  1551 
(Geneva),  which  is  only  remarkable  as  giving  for 
the  first  time  the  present  division  into  verses. 

6.  The  edifions  of  Beta  and  Elzevir.  —  Nothing 
can  illustrate  more  clearly  the  deficiency  among 
scholars  of  the  firxt  elements  of  the  textual  criticism 
of  the  N.  T.  than  the  annotations  of  Beza  (1556). 
lliis  great  divine  obtained  from  H.  Stephens  a 
copy  of  the  N.  T.  in  which  he  had  noted  down 
various  readings  from  about  twenty-five  MSS.  and 
from  tlie  early  editions  (Cf.  Marsh,  on  Michaelis, 
ii.  858-60),  but  he  used  the  collection  rather  for 
ezegetical  than  for  critical  purposes.  Tlius  he 
pronounced  in  fax'or  of  the  obvious  interpolations 
in  Matt.  i.  11 ;  John  xviil.  13,  whidi  have  conse- 
quently obtained  a  place  in  the  mai^gin  of  the  A.  V., 
and  elsewhere  maintained  readings  which,  on  crit- 


a  The  edition  of  Bern  of  1589  and  the  third  of 
Stephens  may  be  neuded  as  giving  the  fundamental 
Greek  text  of  the  A.  V.     In  the  following  passages  in 
the  Gospels  the  A.  Y.  dlffsis  from  Stephens,  and  agrees 
with  Beza:  — 
Matt.  ix.  88,  om.  5rt.     Yet  this  particle  might  l^ 
omitted  in  translatioo. 
«     xxi.  7,  rirejr^icrav  for  hrtKoBurty. 
ii    xxiii.  18, 14,  transposed  in  Steph. 
Hark  Ti.  29,  om.  n^ 

it     tUL  24,  M(  64vipa  for  Srt  m(  IMpa. 
u    iz.  40,  rifiinf  for  v^k,  "  against  most  MSS." 
as  Beob  remarks. 
Lake  !.  86,  add  U  (not  in  Irt  ed.). 
u     it.  22,  avTiif  for  avntv. 
M     X.  22,  om.  kpX  (rrpa^U  —  «7vc.    Yet  given  in 

marg.,  and  noticed  by  Bern. 
M     XT.  26,  om.  avrov. 
u    xvii.  86,  add  verse.    The  omission  notieed  in 

marg.  and  by  Bern, 
it    zx.  81,  add  koL     So  Bern  1st  ed.,  but  not  8d 
(by  error?) 
John  xiii.  81,  orv  o^  cf^Atfc.     "  Against  aU  the  old 
MSS."  (Bea). 
ii  xviU.  24,  add  o^v. 
In  others  it  agrees  with  Stephens  against  Besa :  — 
Matt.  i.  28,  KoA^aovot  for  maX^atti.   'The  marg. 
may  be  intended  to  give  the  other  read- 
ing, 
w     zz.  16,  ft  for  if, 
Mark  zvl.  20,  add  'A^ifr  at  the  end. 
John  iv.  6,  Svx^  for  2txap> 
John  zviii.  20,  ir<£i^t»re  for  voyro^r.     "  So  in  the 

old  MSS  "  (Besa). 
In  other  parts  of  the  N.  T.  I  have  noticed  the  fol- 
lowing passages  in  which  the  A.  V.  agrees  with  the 
tet  of  Bern's  edition  of  1688  against  Stephens  (Acts 
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leal  grounds,  are  wholly  indefensible:  Matt,  ii  17 
Mark  lit  10,  zvi.  2.  The  interpolation  in  Apoe. 
xt.  11,  ical  6  &77CX0S  9icr4iK(i  has  passed  into 
the  text  of  the  A.  Yi  The  Greek  text  of  Beza 
(dedicated  to  (^neen  Elizabeth)  was  printed  by  H. 
Stephens  in  1565,  and  agaui  in  1576;  but  his 
chief  edition  was  the  third,  printed  in  1582,  which 
contained  readings  from  the  Codicet  Betce  and 
Clni'omontanus.  The  reading  foUowed  by  the  test 
of  A.  y.  in  Rom.  \u.  6  (iiwo9ay6yros  for  &va- 
day6rTts)i  which  is  supported  by  no  Gredc  MS. 
or  \'ersion  whatever,  is  due  to  this  edition.  Other 
editions  by  Beza  appeared  in  1588-89,  1598,  and 
his  (third)  text  found  a  wide  currency .^  Among 
other  editions  which  were  wholly  or  in  part  based 
upon  it,  those  of  the  Klzevibs  alone  require  to 
be  noticed.  The  first  of  these  editions,  fiunoos  for 
the  beauty  of  their  execution,  was  published  at 
Ley  den  in  1624.  It  is  not  known  who  acted  as 
editor,  but  the  text  is  mainly  that  of  the  third 
edition  of  Stephens.  Including  ever}*  minute  va- 
riation in  orthography,  it  dUBsn  from  this  in  278 
places  (Scrivener,  N.  T.  Carobr.  1860,  p.  vi.).  In 
these  cases  it 'generally  agrees  with  Beza,  more 
rarely  it  diffen  from  both,  either  by  typographical 
errore  (Matt.  vi.  34,  xv.  27 ;  Luke  x.  6  add.  4,  xL 
12,  xiii.  19;  John  iii.  6)  or  perhaps  by  manuscript 
authority  (Matt.  xxiv.  9,  om.  rwy;  Luke  vii.  12, 
viii.  29;  John  xii.  17,  Sri)*  In  the  second  edition 
(Leyden,  1633)  it  was  announced  that  the  text  was 
that  which  was  universally  recei%-ed  (teztwn  ergo 
habet  nunc  ab  omnibus  recepitwi)^  and  the  declara- 
tion thus  boldly  made  was  practically  fulfilled. 
From  this  time  the  Elzevirian  text  was  genoaDy 
reprinted  on  the  continent,  snd  that  of  the  third 
edition  of  Stephens  in  England,  till  quite  recent 
times.     Yet  it  has  been  sliown  that  these  texts 


zvii.  26,  xxi.  8,  zzU.  25,  xziv.  18,  18 ;  Rom.  vfl.  6 
(note),  vUl.  11  (note),  xii.  11,  xvi.  20 ;  1  Cor.  v.  U, 
XV.  81 ;  2  Cor.  Hi.  1,  vi.  16,  vii.  12,  16,  xi.  10 ;  Col.  L 

1  [2?],  24,  ii.  10  [18?] ;  1  These,  ii.  15;  2  Thess.  U.  4; 
Tit  ii.  10 ;  Hebr.  ix.  2  (note) ;  James  ii.  18  (note),  Ir. 
18, 15,  V.  12;  1  Pet  i.  4 (note);  2  Pet.  iii.  7;  1  Jobs 
i.  4,  ii.  28  (in  italicsK  Ui.  16;  2  John  8 ;  8  Joha  7  ; 
Jade  24  ;  Apoc.  UI.  1,  v.  11,  vii.  2,  10, 14,  viii.  U,  zl. 
1,  2,  xiU.  8,  xiv.  18,  xvi.  14,  zvii.  4.  On  the  other 
liand  the  A.  Y.  agrees  with  Stephens  against  Besa, 
Acts  Iv.  27.  zvi.  17,  zzv.  6  (note),  xzvi.  8 ;  Rom.  r. 
17  ;  1  Cor.  iU.  8,  vii.  29,  xi.  22,  z.  88  (error  of  press  ?) ; 

2  Cor.  iii.  14  ;  Qsl.  iv.  17  (note);  Phil.  i.  28 ;  Tit  Ii. 
7 ;  Hebr.  z.  2 ;  1  Pet  ii.  21,  iU.  21 ;  2  Pt>t  H.  12 ; 
Apoc.  iv.  10,  iz.  6,  xii.  14,  xiv.  2,  xviH.  6,  xiz.  1.  The 
enumeration  given  by  Scrivenw  (A  Svpplemmt  to  tk§ 
Authorized  Version,  pp.  7,  8)  differs  slightly  ftora  Uiis, 
which  inclndes  a  few  more  pssasges  ;  other  pssiagss 
an  donbtftil :  Acts  vii.  26,  zv.  82,  ziz.  27  ;  2  Cor.  zL 
1,  ziii.  4  ;  Apoe.  iv.  8,  zviii.  16.  In  other  places,  Matt 
ii.  11,  z.  10;  John  [vUi.  6,  zii.  26,  zvi.  25  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,]  zvUi.  1 ;  Acta  zzvU.  29 ;  2  Pet.  i.  1,  they  M 
low  neither.  In  James  iv.  15,  dvofttv  seems  to  be  a 
conjeotura.  [No ;  A.  V.  foUows  'f  Kd.  St  2.  WeeheL 
prob.  Rrasroa"  See  Wetstein.  —  A.]  The  additkmal 
notes  on  readings.  Matt.  1. 11,  zzvl.  26 ;  Mark  Iz.  16 ; 
Luke  ii.  88 ;  John  zvUi.  18 ;  Acts  zzv.  6 ;  Bph.  vi.  9 ; 
James  U.  18 ;  2  Pet  ii.  2,  11,  18 ;  1  John  U.  28 ;  2 
John  8,  all  eome  from  Bern. 

•  In  the  following  passages.  Acts  zzi.  8 ;  Apoe.  vfl. 
2, 14,  zvii.  4 ;  1  Pet  tt.  21  Ontmy,  ii^'tr),  Apoc.  iz.  6| 
zii.  14,  ziv.  2,  zviii.  6,  ziz.  1,  the  statements  above 
apply  to  the  tezt  of  Besa-s  ed.  of  1566,  but  not  to  that 
of  1689.  In  1  Pet  U.  21  the  A.  V.  follows  Bess's  ed.o( 
1689  against  Stephens  in  adding  cat,  even.  —  Mr  West 
eott's  ennmeratioD  to  by  no  means  eomplets.        A. 
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wen  labttantiaUj  fonned  on  late  MS.  authority, 
»Ubont  the  help  of  any  complete  colUtions  or  of 
any  readings  (except  of  D)  of  a  first  class  MS., 
without  a  good  text  of  the  Vulgate,  and  without 
the  assistance  of  oriental  versions.  Nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  could  have  produced  a  critically  pure 
list  from  such  materials  and  those  treated  without 
sny  definite  system.  Yet,  to  use  Bentley^s  words, 
which  are  not  too  itroug,  **  the  text  stood  as  if  an 
spostle  were  R.  Stephens*  compositor.*'  Habit 
IttUowed  what  was  commonly  used,  and  the  course 
of  textual  polemics  contributed  not  a  little  to  pre- 
serre  without  change  the  common  field  on  which 
eootroversialists  were  prepared  to  engage. 

(il.)  From  Mill  to  Schotz,—^.  The  second  period 
of  the  history  of  the  printed  text  may  be  treated 
with  lest  detail.  It  was  influenced,  more  or  less, 
throoghont  by  the  iexing  receptm^  though  the  au- 
thority of  this  provisional  text  was  gradually  shaken 
by  the  increase  of  critical  materials  and  the  bold 
enunciation  of  principles  of  revision.  The  first 
important  collection  of  various  readmgs  —  for  that 
of  Stephens  was  too  imperfect  to  deserve  the  name 
—  was  given  by  Walton  hi  the  6th  volume  of  his 
Polygkit.  The  Syriac,  Arabic,  iEthiopic,  and 
Persian  versions  of  the  N.  T.,  togetlier  with  the 
readings  of  Cod,  AUx.^  were  printed  in  the  5th 
vohime  together  with  the  text  of  Stephens.  To 
these  were  added  in  the  6th  the  readings  collected 
by  Stephens,  others  fix>m  an  edition  by  Wechel  at 
fVankibrt  (1597),  the  readings  of  the  Codices  BezcB 
and  Cl/tromonty  and  of  fourteen  other  MSS.  which 
bad  been  collated  under  the  care  of  Archbp.  Ussber. 
Some  of  these  collations  were  extremely  imperfect 
(Scrivener,  Cod,  Aug.  p.  Ixvii.;  fntroduclion,  p. 
148),  as  appears  from  later  examination,  yet  it  is 
not  osy  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  testimony  of  the  oriental  versions  side 
by  side  with  the  current  Greek  text.  A  few  more 
MS.  readings  were  given  by  Cukcell.cus  (de 
Coarcellet)  in  an  edition  published  at  Amsterdam, 
1658,  ^c,  but  the  great  names  of  this  period  con- 
timie  to  be  those  of  Englishmen.  The  readings 
of  the  Coptic  and  Gothic  versions  were  first  given 
la  the  edition  of  (Bp.  Fell)  Oxford,  1675;  ed. 
Gregory,  1703;  but  the  greatest  serrice  which  Fell 
rendered  to  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T.  was  the 
Bberal  eiMxraragemeiit  whfeh  he  gave  to  Mill.  The 
work  of  Mill  (Oxon.  1707;  Amstelod.  [also  Roter- 
od.]  ed.  Kiister,  1710;  other  copies  have  on  the 
title-page  1723, 1746,  &e.)  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  N.  T.  text  There  is  much  in  it 
which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  historical  inquiry, 
much  that  is  imperfect  in  the  materials,  much  that 
Is  crude  and  capricious  in  criticism,  but  when  every 
drawback  has  been  made,  the  edition  remains  a 
splendid  monument  of  the  hihors  of  a  life,  llie 
work  occupied  Mill  about  thirty  years,  and  was 
finished  only  a  fortnight  before  his  death.  One 
great  merit  of  Mill  was  that  he  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  each  etement  of  critical  evidence,  the 
^timcmy  of  MSS.  versions  and  citations,  as  well 
as  intermd  evidence.  In  particukr  he  asserted  the 
daims  of  the  \jdin  version  and  maintained,  against 
much  opposition,  even  firom  his  patron  Bp.  Fell, 
the  great  value  of  patristic  quotations.  He  had 
also  a  clear  view  of  the  necessity  of  forming  a  gen- 
eral estimate  of  the  character  of  each  authority, 
and  described  in  detail  those  of  which  hfi  made  use. 
At  the  same  time  he  gave  a  careAd  analysis  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  previous  texts,  a  labor  which, 
•fco  DOW,  has  in  many  parts  not  been  superseded. 
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But  while  he  pronounced  decided  judgments  on 
various  readings  both  in  the  notes  and,  without 
any  reference  or  plan,  in  the  Prolegomena,  he  did 
not  venture  to  introduce  any  changes  into  the 
printed  text  He  repeated  the  Stephanie  text  of 
1550  without  any  intentional  change,  and  from  his 
edition  this  has  passed  (as  Mill's)  into  general  use 
in  £nghind.  His  caution,  however,  could  not  save 
him  from  vehement  attacks.  The  charge  which 
was  brought  against  Walton «  of  unsettling  the 
sacred  text,  was  renewed  against  Mill,  and,  unhap- 
pily, found  an  advocate  in  Whitby  {Kxnmtn  va- 
riiintium  lectionum  J.  MiUli  8.  T.  P.  annexed  U 
his  Annotations),  a  man  whose  genius  was  worthy 
of  better  things.  The  30,000  various  readings 
which  he  was  said  to  have 'collected  formed  a  com- 
monplace  with  the  assailants  of  the  Bible  (Bentley, 
Remarks,  iii.  348-358,  ed.  Dyce).  But  the  work 
of  Mill  silently  produced  fruit  both  in  EngUnd  and 
Germany.  Men  grew  &mUiar  with  the  problems 
of  textual  criticism  and  were  thus  prepared  to  meet 
them  fairly. 

7.  Among  those  who  bad  known  and  valued 
Mill  was  K.  BENTLKt,  the  greatest  of  English 
scholars.  In  his  earliest  work  (Epist,  ad  J.  Mil' 
lium,  it  362,  ed.  Dyce),  in  1691,  Bentley  had 
expressed  generous  admiration  of  the  kbors  of 
Mill,  and  afterwards,  in  1713,  in  his  Remarks^ 
triumphantly  refuted  the  charges  of  impiety  with 
which  they  were  assailed.  But  Mill  had  only 
'*  accumulated  various  readings  as  a  promptuary  to 
the  judicious  and  critical  reader;  **  Bentley  would 

"  make  use  of  that  promptuary and  not 

leave  the  r^er  in  doubt  and  suspense*'  {Answer 
to  Remarks^  iii.  503).  With  this  view  he  an- 
nounced, in  1716,  his  intention  of  publbhing  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  on  the  authority 
of  the  oldest  Greek  and  Latin  MS.,  "  exactly  as  it 
was  in  the  best  examples  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  twenty  words 
nor  even  particles'  difl^nce  "  (iii.  477  to  Archbp. 
Wake).  Collations  were  shortly  afterwards  under- 
taken both  at  Paris  (including  C)  and  Rome  (B), 
and  Bentley  himself  spared  neither  labor  nor 
money.  In  1720  he  published  his  Proposals  and 
a  Specimen  (Apoc.  xxii.).  In  this  notice  he  an- 
nounces his  design  of  publishing  **  a  new  edition 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  ....  as  represented  in 
the  most  ancietit  and  venerable  MSS.  in  Greek 
and  Roman  (?)  capital  letters.**  In  this  way  ** he 
believes  that  he  has  retrieved  (except  in  a  ^'ery 
few  pbices)  the  true  exemphtf  of  Origen  .... 
and  is  sure  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.,  by 
theu:  nmtual  assistance,  do  so  settle  the  original 
text  to  the  smallest  nicety  as  cannot  be  performed 
now  in  any  ciassic  autlior  whatever.**  He  pur- 
posed to  add  all  the  various  readuigs  of  the  first 
five  centuries,  "  and  what  has  crept  into  any  copies 
since  is  of  no  value  t)r  authority.**  The  proposals 
were  immediately  assailed  by  Middleton.  A  vio- 
lent controversy  followed,  but  Bentley  continued 
his  labors  till  1729  (Dyce,  iii.  483).  After  that 
time  they  seemed  to  have  ceased.  The  troubles 
in  which  Bentley  was  invol^'ed  render  it  unneces- 
sary to  seek  for  any  other  exphmation  of  the  sus- 
pension of  his  work.  The  one  chapter  which  he 
published  shows  deariy  enough  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  variations  in  his  copies,  and 


a  Espedally  by  the  great  Puritan  Owen  In  his  Cbn- 
siderations.  Walton  replied  with  severity  in  Tkt  Com 
siderator  eontideted. 
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there  ia  do  sufficient  nMon  for  condodiog  th»t 
the  disapieement  of  hia  ancient  codicea  cauaed  him 
to  abandon  the  plan  which  he  had  proclaimed  with 
uidoubting  confidence  (Scrivener,  Cod,  Aug.  p. 
xix.)>  A  complete  account  of  Bentley^a  labors  on 
the  N.  T.  is  prepared  for  publication  (1861)  by  the 
Rer.  A.  A.  Ellis,  under  the  title  BentUii  Critica 
Bacra.     [Published  ui  1862.  —  A.] 

8.  The  conception  of  Bentley  was  in  advance 
both  of  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  of  the  materials 
at  his  command.  Textual  criticism  was  forced  to 
undergo  a  long  discipline  before  it  was  prepared  to 
follow  out  his  principles.  During  this  time  Ger- 
man schohn  hold  the  first  place.  Foremost  among 
these  was  Bekgel  (1687-1752),  who  was  led  to 
study  the  vsriations  of  the  N.  T.  from  a  devout 
sense  of  the  infinite  value  of  every  divine  word. 
His  merit  in  discerning  the  existence  of  frmilies 
of  documents  has  been  already  noticed  (i.  §  12); 
but  the  evidence  before  him  was  not  sufficient  to 
show  the  paramount  authority  of  the  most  ancient 
witnesses.  His  most  important  rule  was,  PivcUvi 
icnptiom  ptxuUtt  ttrdun ;  but  except  in  the  Reve- 
lation he  did  not  venture  to  give  any  reading 
which  had  not  been  already  adopted  in  some  edi- 
tion (Pi-odronmi  N.  T.  (Jr.  recte  cauteque  adar- 

nandi,  1725;  Nov.   Te$lnm 1734;  Appa- 

ratut  criticus,  ed.  2^  cure  P.  D.  Burk,  1763). 
But  even  the  partial  revision  which  Beiigel  had 
made  exposed  him  to  the  bitterest  attacks;  and 
Wetstein,  when  at  length  he  published  his  great 
edition,  reprinted  the  received  text,  llie  labors 
of  Wetstein  (1693-1754)  formed  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  N.  T.  While  still 
very  young  (1716)  he  was  engaged  to  collate  for 
Bentley,  and  he  afterwards  continued  tiie  work  for 
himself.  In  1733  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Basle, 
his  native  town,  from  theological  differences,  and 
his  Greek  Testament  did  not  appear  tiU  1751-52 
at  Amsterdam.  A  first  edition  of  the  Prolego^ 
mena  had  been  published  previously  in  1730;  but 
the  prineipkis  which  he  then  maintabied  were  after- 
wards much  modified  by  his  opposition  to  Bengel 
(oomp.  Preface  to  N.  T.  cura  Gerardi  dt  Tra- 
jecio,  ed.  2^,  1735  ).<>  The  graU  service  which 
Wetstein  rendered  to  sacred  criticism  was  by  the 
collection  of  materials.  He  made  neariy  as  great 
an  advance  on  Mill  as  Mill  had  made  on  those  who 
preceded  him.  But  in  the  use  of  his  materials  he 
showed  littie  critical  tact;  and  his  strange  theory 
of  the  LattnizaUon  of  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
proved  for  a  long  time  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
sound  study  of  the  Greek  text  {Prolegomena^  ed. 
Semler,  1766,  ed.  Lotxe,  1831). 

9.  It  was  the  work  of  Gkiesbach  (1745-1812) 
to  place  the  comparative  value  oi  existing  docu- 


a  G«rhud  von  Maestricbt's  N.  T.  first  appeared  )o 
1711,  with  a  lelecUon  of  various  readings,  and  a  series 
of  canons  competed  to  justify  the  received  text  Some 
of  these  eanons  deserve  to  be  quoted,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  bold  asiertioa  of  the  claims  of  tbe  prmUd 
text,  as  such. 

Can.  ix  '*  Uruu  todez  non  flMit  varlantem  lectionem 
.  .  modo  reupta  Uetio  tit  meundum  atuUogiam 
fidn»  .  .  . 

Cam.  X  "  Neque  duo  codkes  fkciunt  rariantem  leo- 
tlonem  .  .  .  contra  rtctptam.  «t  tditam  et  sani  sensu» 
kttionem         .  .  maxime  in  omlttendo  "... 

Can.  x\v.  '<  Versionts  etiais  antlquiasinuB  ab  editis  st 
BBanuscriptts  diffR«nte»  .  ostnadnnt  oscitantiam 
(nterpretis 
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ments  in  a  dearer  light  The  time  was  now  i 
when  the  results  of  collected  evidence  might  be  sel 
out;  and  Griesbach,  with  singular  sagacity,  cour- 
tesy, and  zeal,  devoted  his  life  to  the  work.  His 
fiitt  editions  (SyHcp$it,  1774;  Nov.  TttL  ed.  1, 
1777-75)  were  based  for  the  most  part  <m  tbe  criti- 
cal collections  of  Wetstein.  Not  fong  aflerwardi 
MATTH.CI  published  an  edition  based  on  the  aceu« 
rate  coUation  of  Moscow  MSS.  {N.  T.  ex  Codd. 
Motqwimbut  ....  Riga,  1782-88, 12  vols.;  ed. 
2ds,  1803-1807,  3  vols.).  These  new  materials 
were  ftirther  increased  by  the  collections  of  Atbet 
(1786-87),  Birch,  Adler,  and  MoMenhawer  (1788- 
1801 ),  as  well  as  by  tiie  htbors  of  Griesbadi  himaelC 
And  when  Griesbach  published  hb  second  editioo 
(1796-1806,  8d  ed.  of  vol.  L  by  D.  Schulz,  1827) 
he  made  a  noble  use  of  the  materials  thus  pkccd 
in  his  hands.  His  chief  error  was  that  he  altered 
the  received  text  instead  of  constructing  tbe  text 
afresh;  but  in  acuteness,  rigor,  and  candor  be 
stands  below  no  editor  of  the  N.  T.,  and  his  judg- 
ment will  always  retain  a  peculiar  value.  In  1805 
he  published  a  manual  edition  with  a  selection  of 
readings  which  he  judged  to  be  more  or  leas  woiv 
thy  of  notice,  and  this  has  l>een  often  reprinted 
(comp.  Symbola  Critica,  1785-1793 ;  Op»$eyla, 
ed.  Gabler,  1824-25;  Comrnentni-iut  Cnticuty  1798- 
1811;  White's  Criieoi  Grietbackiana . . .  Sfmop- 
sw,  1811). 

10.  The  edition  of  Scholz  contributed  more 
in  appearance  than  reality  to  the  furtherance  of 

criticism  (N.  T.  ad  Jtdem  ie$t.  erit 1830- 

1836).  This  bborious  scholar  collected  a  greater 
mass  of  various  readings  than  had  been  bronght 
together  before,  but  his  work  is  very  inaccurate, 
and  his  own  oollations  singulariy  superfidal.  Yei 
it  was  of  serrice  to  call  attention  to  the  mass  of 
unused  MSS.;  and,  while  depreciating  the  vahM 
of  the  more  ancient  MSS.,  Scbob  himself  showed 
the  powerftd  influence  of  Griesbach*s  principles  by 
accepting  fh>quentiy  tbe  Alexandrine  in  prderenee 
to  the  Constantinopolitan  reading  (i.  §  14.  Comp. 
BibU$ck'Kriti$che  Rei$e  .  . .  1823;  Cttrce  Crixiem 
.  .  .  1820-1845).& 

(iii.)  From  Lachmann  to  Ihepreteni  thne. — 11. 
In  the  year  after  tbe  publication  of  the  first  vohme 
of  Scholz*s  N.  T.  a  small  edition  appeared  in  a 
series  of  dassical  texts  prepared  by  Lachmakk 
(t  1851).  In  this  tiie  admitted  prindplea  of 
schokunhip  were  for  the  first  time  applied  through- 
out to  the  construction  of  the  text  of  tbe  N.  T. 
The  prescriptive  right  of  the  texUu  receptvt  was 
wholly  set  aside,  and  the  text  in  every  part  was 
regulated  by  ancient  authority.  Before  publishing 
his  small  edition  {N.  T.  Gr.  ex  recentiome  O.  Laeh- 
manni,  BeroL  1831)  Lachmann  bad  given  a  short 


Cak.  xvii.  **Citatione»  Patrum  textus  N.  T.  dm 
ftoere  debent  varlantem  lectJonem.** 

Caic.  xxix.  "  Ilffleaeior  lectio  teztiu  recepti.^* 

As  examines  of  Can.  ix.  we  fUid,  Ifatt.  i.  16,  xp*^^ 
for  *L  o  key.  xp- ;  i'  25,  om.  rby  wpmriroitw  i  Rom.  L 
81,  om.  avir6y6mK.  On  1  John  v.  7,  8,  the  editor 
refers  to  tbe  Complutendau  edition,  and  adds :  **  Kx 
hac  editlone,  qoie  ad  fldem  pnestantiasJmonnn  MSS. 
•dita  est,  tndlciom  olarum  babemus,  quod  in  ptnrimis 
manuscriptii  locus  dc  Inventus  et  Icctns  sit "  (p.  85). 

6  •  In  a  pamphlet  published  in  1845,  Schols  says 
that  If  he  should  prepare  another  edition  of  the  N.  T., 
be  should  receive  Into  the  text  most  ot  those  nadloffi 
which  he  had  designated  In  the  inner  max]Ki>^  of  his 
Greek  Testament  as  Alexandrine.  See  the  quotatira 
in  Scrivener's  Introd.  p.  840.  A 
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i  of  hb  design  (Stud,  u.  Kril.  1830,  iv.),  to 
irhieh  be  refrrred  his  readers  in  a  brief  postscript, 
bot  the  book  itsdf  contained  no  Apparatus  or  Pro- 
klgooiena,  and  was  the  subject  of  great  and  painful 
misrepresentations.  When,  however,  the  distinct 
lasertion  of  the  primary  claims  of  evidence  through- 
out tlie  N.  T.  was  more  fiurlj  appreciated,  Lach- 
mann  Mi  himself  encouraged  to  undertake  a  larger 
edhion,  with  both  Latin  and  Greek  texts,  "nie 
Greek  authorities  lor  this,  limited  to  the  primary 
nndal  MSS.  (ABC  D  P  Q  T  Z  E,  Gj  Dj  Hj), 
and  the  quotations  of  Irenaeus  and  Origen,  were 
arranged  by  the  younger  Buttmann.  Lachmann 
himself  prq»ared  the  Latin  evidence  (Tregelles, 
ffitL  of  Gr.  Text,  p.  101),  and  re\'iaed  both  texU. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  1842,  the  second  was 
printed  in  1843,  but  not  published  till  1850,  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  opposition  which  Lach- 
mann found  from  his  friend  De  Wette  {N,  T.  ii. 
Prof,  iv.;  Tregelles,  p.  111).  The  text  of  the 
new  editkm  did  not  difier  much  from  that  of  the 
former;  but  while  in  the  former  he  had  used 
Western  {Latiu)  authority  only  to  decide  in  cases 
where  Eastern  (Grtek)  authorities  were  divided; 
in  the  latter  he  used  the  two  great  sources  of 
evidence  together.  Lachmann  delighted  to  quote 
Bentley  as  his  great  precursor  (§  7);  but  there  was 
an  important  diflerence  in  their  immediate  aims. 
Bentley  believed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
the  true  text  directly  by  a  comparison  of  the  oldest 
Greek  authorities  with  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the 
Vulgate.  Afterwards  ^'ery  important  remains  of 
the  earlier  Latin  x'ersions  were  discovered,  and  the 
whole  question  was  complicated  by  the  collection 
of  fresh  documents.  Lachmann  therefore  wished 
in  the  first  instance  only  to  give  the  current  text 
of  the  Jimrik  century,  which  might  then  become 
the  basis  of  further  criticism.  This  at  least  was  a 
great  step  towards  the  truth,  though  it  must  not 
be  accepted  as  a  final  one.  Griesbach  had  changed 
the  current  text  of  the  I5th  and  16th  centuries  in 
numberleas  isobted  passages,  but  yet  the  late  text 
wjs  the  foundation  of  his  own ;  Lachmann  admit- 
ted the  authority  of  antiquity  everywhere,  in  orthog- 
raphy, in  constructbn,  in  the  whole  complexion 
and  arrangement  of  his  text.  But  Lachmann's 
edition,  great  as  its  merits  are  as  a  first  appeal  to 
aneient  evidence,  is  not  without  serious  faults. 
Hm  materials  on  which  it  was  based  were  imper- 
fect. The  range  of  patristic  citations  was  limited 
arbitrarily.  The  exclusion  of  the  oriental  versions, 
however  necessary  at  the  time,  left  a  wide  margin 
for  later  change  (t  i.  Pre^.  p.  xxiv.).  The  neg- 
lect of  primary  cursives  often  necessitated  absolute 
eonfideooe  on  slender  MS.  authority.  Lachmann 
was  able  to  use,  but  little  fitted  to  collect,  evi- 
dence (t.  i.  pp.  XXV.,  xx^viii.,  xxxix.).  It  was, 
however,  enough  for  him  to  have  consecrated  the 
highest  scholarship  by  devoting  it  to  the  service  of 
the  N.  T.,  and  to  have  claimed  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tores  as  a  fieU  for  reverent  and  searching  criticism. 
(The  best  account  of  Lachmann's  plan  and  edition 
is  fai  TiregeUea,  HitL  of  Printed  Text,  pp.  97-115. 
His  moat  important  critics  are  Fritzsohe,  De  Con- 
formnOone  N.  T.  CiHica  .  .  .  1841;  Tischen- 
JoH;  ProUgg.  pp.  di.  -cxU.) 

«  The  Sseond  and  third  editions  wwe  Ornoo-Latin 
sdMoBS,  published  at  Paria  In  1842,  of  no  critical  value 
(d  Ptoltgg,  ezxiv.-v.).  [The  8d  edition  contained  no 
Eelio  text  — A.1  The  fifth  was  a  simple  text,  with 
ttt  variatioos  «f  Elaevtr,  chiefly  a  reprint  of  the 
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13.  The  chief  defects  of  lachmann's  edition  arii 
fix>m  deficiency  of  authorities.  Another  (jerman 
schokr,  Teschendorf,  has  devoted  twenty  yean 
to  enlarging  our  accurate  knowledge  of  ancient  MSS. 
The  first  edition  of  Tischendorf  (1841)  has  now  no 
special  daims  for  notice.  In  his  second  (Leipsio) 
edition  (1849)  he  Axlly  accepted  the  great  principle 
of  Lachmann  (though  he  widened  the  range  of 
ancient  authorities),  that  the  text  **  must  be  sought 
solely  from  ancient  authorities,  and  not  from  the 
so^alled  recei\^  edition  "  {Praf  p.  xii),  and  gave 
many  of  the  results  of  his  own  laborious  and  \'al- 
uable  collations.  The  size  of  this  manual  edition 
necessarily  excluded  a  full  exhibition  of  evidence: 
the  editor's  own  judgment  was  often  arbitrary  and 
inconsistent;  but  the  general  influence  of  the  edi- 
tion was  of  the  \erj  highest  value,  and  the  text,  aa 
a  whole,  proluthly  better  than  any  which  had  pre- 
ceded it.  During  the  next  few  years  Tischendorf 
prosecuted  his  labors  on  MSS.  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence, and  in  1855-59  he  published  his  third  (sev- 
enth o)  critical  edition.  In  this  he  has  given  the 
authorities  for  and  against  each  reading  in  consid- 
erable detail,  and  included  the  chief  results  of  his 
later  discoveries.  The  whole  critical  apparatus  is 
extremely  \'aluable,  and  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  student.  The  text,  except  in  details  of  orthog- 
raphy, exhibits  generally  a  retrograde  movement 
from  the  most  ancient  testimony,  llie  Prolegom- 
ena are  copious  and  full  of  interest. 

*  In  Oct.  1864  Tischendorf  published  the  1st 
Liefei-ung  of  his  8th  critical  edition  of  the  N.  T., 
of  which  5  parts  have  now  appeared,  extending  to 
John  vi.  23,  and  the  6th  part,  completing  the  (los- 
pels,  has  probably  by  this  time  (May,  1869)  been 
issued  in  (Germany.  The  critical  apparatus  is  greatly 
enlarged,  and  in  settling  the  text,  Tischendorf  at- 
taches more  importance  to  the  most  ancient  author- 
ities, and  in  particular,  to  the  agreement  of  the  oldest 
Greek  and  Latin  MSS.,  than  he  did  in  the  preced- 
ing edition.  A. 

13.  Meanwhile  the  sound  study  of  sacred  crit- 
icism had  revived  in  EngUnd.  In  1844  Tregelucs 
published  an  ediUon  of  the  Apocalypse  in  Greek  and 
English,  and  announced  an  edition  of  the  N.  T.^ 
From  this  time  he  engaged  in  a  systematic  exam- 
ination of  all  unpublished  uncial  MSS.,  going  over 
much  of  the  same  ground  as  Tischendorf^  and  com- 
paring results  with  him.  In  1854  he  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  of  his  labors  and  principles  (An 
Account  of  the  PritUed  Text  of  the  Greek  New 
TegtnmetU  ....  London),  and  again  in  his  new 
edition  of  Home's  luii-oduction  (1856),  [to  which 
^  additions  **  and  a  '*  Postscript  *'  wane  published  in 
1860.  On  the  remarkable  reading  fiovoyeyiis  Be^St 
John  i.  18,  discussed  in  this  Postscript,  there  is  an 
article  in  the  BiU,  Sacra  for  Oct.  1861,  pp.  840- 
872.  —  A.]  The  first  part  of  his  Greek  Testament, 
containing  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  appeared  in 
1857 ;  the  second,  completing  the  Gospels,  has  just 
appeared  (1861).  [The  third,  Acts  and  Cath.  Kpis- 
tl(n,was  published  in  4865;  the  fourth,  Komans  to 
2  lliess.,  in  1869.  —  A.]  In  this  be  gives  at  length 
the  evidence  of  aU  uncial  MSS.,  and  of  some  peou- 
liariy  valuable  cursives :  of  all  versions  up  to  the  7th 
century:  of  all  Fathers  to  Eusebius  inclusive.   The 


(Iburth)  edition  of  1849.  The  sixth  was  a  Triglott  N.  T. 
1854-tt  (Gn»ek,  Utln,  German) ;  1858  (Uieek  and  Ut- 
in). 

b  Br.  TregaUss*  first  specimen  was  published  In  IflCK 
(Hitt.  o/PHnttd  Tezi,  p.  153). 
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Latin  Vnlgate  is  added,  chiefly  from  the  CndL  Amia- 
Hmt$  with  the  readinfi^  of  the  Clementine  edition. 
Thii  edition  of  Tregelles  diflen  from  that  of  Lach- 
mann  by  the  grenter  width  of  its  critical  fbnnda- 
tion;  and  from  that  of  Tiachendorf  by  a  more  con- 
stant adherence  to  ancient  evidence.  Every  possible 
precaution  has  been  taken  to  insure  perfect  accuracy 
In  the  publication,  and  the  work  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions,  as  it  is 
periiaps  the  most  exact,  which  has  been  yet  made, 
to  the  cause  of  textual  criticism.  The  editions  of 
Knapp  (1797,  Ac.),  Vater  (1824),  Tittmann  (1820, 
Ac),  and  Hahn  (1840,  Ac.)  [also  Theile,  1844,  Ac.] 
ha\-e  no  peculiar  critioil  value.«  Meyer  (1829,  Ac. ) 
paid  greater  attention  to  the  revision  of  the  text 
which  accompanies  bis  great  commentary;  but  his 
critical  notes  are  often  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  Greek  Testament  of  Alford,  as  in  that  of 
Meyer,  the  text  is  subsidiary  to  the  commentary; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  important  ad- 
vance which  has  been  made  by  the  editor  in  true 
principles  of  criticism  during  the  course  of  its  pub- 
lication. The  fourth  edition  of  the  1st  vol  (1859) 
contains  a  clear  enunciation  of  the  authority  of 
ancient  evidence,  as  supported  both  by  its  external 
and  internal  claims,  and  corrects  much  that  was 
vague  and  subjective  in  fonner  editions.  Other 
annotated  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  valu- 
able for  special  m^ts,  may  be  passed  over  as  having 
little  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  text.  One  simple 
text,  however,  deser>-es  notice  (Cambr.  1860,  [ed. 
auctior  et  emend.,  1862]),  in  which,  by  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  type.  Scrivener  has  represented  at 
a  glance  all  the  changes  which  ha\'e  been  made  in 
the  text  of  Stephens  (1560),  Klzevir  (1624),  and 
Beza  (1565),  by  Lachmann,  Tischeodorf,  and  Tre- 
gelles. 

14.  Besides  the  critical  editions  of  the  text  of 
the  N.  T.,  various  collections  of  readings  have  been 
published  separately,  which  cannot  be  wh<^y  omit- 
ted. In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  (§  9), 
the  most  important  are  by  Kinck,  Lucubratio  Ct-it- 
icn^  1830;  Keiche,  Codicum  MS8.  N.  T.  Or.  ali- 
quot insignwi'wn  in  Bibl.  Reg.  Parti  ....  coltatio 
1847;    Scrivener,  A   CuUation  of  about    Twenty 

Greek  MSS,  of  the  Holy  Gospels 1853;  A 

Ti-anscript  of  the  Cod,  Aug.,  with  a  full  CoUatim 
of  Fify  MS 8.  1859;  and  E.  de  Muralt,  of  Rus- 
sian MSS.  (N.  T.  1848).  The  chief  contents  of 
the  splendid  series  of  Tischendorf  's  works  ( Codex 
Ephraemi  Jiesciiptus,  1843:  Codex  Cl'tromtmta. 
ntis,  1852;  Monumenta  sacra  ine<iita^  1846-1856: 
[Afon.  sacra  ined.  nova  coll.,  y<A.  i.  (1855).  ii.  (1857), 
iii  (1860),  V.  (1865),  vi.  (1869);]  Anecdota  sacra 
et  pnfana,  1865,  [new  ed.,  enlarged,  1861;]  No- 
titia  Cod.  Sinaitici,  1860;  [Codex  Sintiiticus, 
1862,  N.  T.  Sinaiticum,  1863,  and  N.  T.  Gr.  ex 
Sin.  Cod.  1865;  Api>endix  ddd.  Sin.  Vaf.  Alex. 
1867;  Nov.  Test.  Vat.  1867,  and  Appendix  Nov. 
TesL  Vaticanij  1869])  are  gi\'en  in  liis  own  and 
other  editions  of  the  N.  T.  [His  e<litions  of  im- 
portant Latin  MSS.,  EvongeHum  Palitinum  (unte- 
Hieronymian),  1847,  and  Cod.  Aminfinus,  1850. 
new  ed.  1854,  may  also  be  mentioned  here.  —  A.] 
(The  chief  works  on  the  history  of  the  printed  text 
are  those  of  Tregelles,  Hist,  of  Piinted  Text,  1854 
Reuss,  Geschichte  d.  H.  Schrifl.  $§  395  ff.,  where 
«fe  very  complete  bibliographioal  references;   and 


a  *  Tbs  UDwarj  student  should  be  warneii  against 
Hi*  editkm^  c*  llahn  and  Buttmann  (1866,  ke.).    f 
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the  Profegomena  of  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbacfa,  and 
Tischendorfl  To  these  must  be  added  the  ^nm* 
ised  (1861)  Jntroduction  of  Mr.  Scrivener. 

III.  Pbinciplks  of  Textual  Criticism. 

Hie  work  of  the  critic  can  never  be  shaped  by 
definite  rules.  'Ihe  formal  enunciation  of  prin- 
ciples is  but  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  reviaioo. 
F^-en  I^achmann,  who  proposed  to  foUow  the  most 
directly  mechanical  method,  frequently  allowed  play 
to  his  own  judgment.  It  couM  not,  indeed,  be 
otherwise  with  a  true  scholar;  and  if  there  is  need 
anywhere  for  the  most  free  and  devout  exercise  of 
every  faculty,  it  must  be  in  tracing  out  the  very 
words  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Lord  himself. 
The  justification  of  a  method  of  re\-ision  lies  ui 
the  result.  Canons  of  criticism  are  more  frequently 
corollaries  than  laws  of  procedure.  Yet  such  canons 
are  not  without  use  in  ntarking  the  course  to  be 
followed,  but  they  are  intended  only  to  guide,  and 
not  to  dispense  with  the  exercise  of  tact  and  schol- 
arship. The  student  will  judge  for  himself  bow 
far  they  are  applicable  in  every  particular  case; 
and  no  exhibition  of  general  principles  can  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  a  careful  examinatiou  of  the 
characteristics  of  separate  witnesses  and  of  groups 
of  witnesses.  The  text  of  Holy  Scriptiu^e,  like  th« 
text  of  all  other  books,  depends  on  evidence.  Rules 
may  classify  the  evidence  and  facilitate  the  decision, 
but  the  final  appeal  must  be  to  the  evidence  itself. 
What  appears  to  be  the  only  sound  system  of  crit- 
icism will  be  seen  from  the  rules  which  follow.  The 
examples  which  are  added  can  be  worked  out  in 
any  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
will  explain  better  than  any  lengthened  descripUoo 
the  application  of  the  rules. 

1.  The  text  must  throughout  be  determined  by 
evidence  without  allowing  any  presa'ipiive  right  to 
printed  editions.  In  the  infancy  of  criticism  it  was 
natural  that  early  printed  editions  should  posseat 
a  greater  value  than  individual  MSS.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Complutenuan  editors,  and  of  Eraamui 
and  Stephens,  was  such  as  to  command  respect  for 
their  texts  prior  to  examination.  Comparatively 
few  maituscripts  were  known,  and  none  thoroughly ; 
but  at  present  the  whole  state  of  the  question  is 
altered.  We  are  now  accurately  acquainted  with 
the  materials  possessed  by  the  two  latter  editors 
and  with  the  use  which  they  made  of  them.  If 
there  is  as  yet  no  such  certainty  with  regard  to  the 
basis  of  the  Couiplutensiau  text,  it  is  at  least  clear 
that  no  high  \'alue  can  be  .assigned  to  it.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  eariy  appar- 
atus, new  sources  of  evidence  of  infinitely  groUer 
variety  and  value.  To  claim  for  the  priut^  text 
any  right  of  possession  is,  therefore,  to  be  Pithless 
to  the  principles  of  critical  truth,  llie  received 
text  may  or  may  not  be  correct  in  any  particular 
case  but  this  must  be  determined  solely  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  original  authorities.  Nor  is  it  right 
even  to  assume  the  received  text  as  our  basis.  The 
question  before  us  is  not  What  is  to  be  changed  t 
but,  What  is  tn  be  read  T  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  insist  on  this  if  it  were  not  that  a  natural  in- 
firmity makes  every  one  ui^ustly  conservati\'e  in 
criticism.  It  seems  to  be  irreverent  to  disturb  an  old 
belief,  when  real  irreverence  lies  in  perpetuating  an 
error,  however  slight  it  may  appear  to  be.  This 
holds  good  univei^y.  In  Holy  Scripture  nothing 
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cm  be  indiflerent;  and  it  is  the  supreme  dntj  of 
the  critic  to  apply  to  detaib  of  order  and  orthog- 
nphy  the  lame  c  ire  as  be  bestows  on  what  may  be 
ju  l^  weightier  points.  If,  indeed,  there  were  any- 
thiu^  in  the  c'rojnutances  of  the  fir^  publication 
of  the  N.  T.  which  might  seem  to  remove  it  fVom 
tl.e  ordinary  fbrtoiies  of  books,  then  it  would  be 
impossible  not  to  respect  the  pious  sentiment  which 
accjpt)  the  early  te^ct  as  an  immediate  work  of 
l^rovidence.  But  the  history  shows  too  many 
marks  of  human  frailty  to  admit  of  such  a  sup- 
position. The  text  itself  contains  palpable  and  ad- 
mitted errors  (Matt  ii.  II,  §Zpov\  Acts  viii.  37, 
ix.  5,  6:  Apoc.  v.  14,  xxii.  11;  not  to  mention  1 
John  V.  7),  in  e\'ery  way  analogous  to  those  which 
occur  in  the  first  classical  texts,  'llie  conclusion 
b  obvious,  and  it  is  superstition  rather  than  rever- 
ence which  refuses  to  apply  to  the  service  of  Scrip- 
tare  the  laws  which  ha^'e  restored  so  much  of  their 
native  beauty  to  other  ancient  writings.  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  fix  the  reading  in  every  case 
finally,  but  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the  scIioUr  to 
sdvance  as  far  as  he  can  and  mark  the  extreme 
range  of  uncertainty. 

2.  Every  eUmerU  of  evidence  must  be  t^ken  into 
accomnt  be/ore  a  decision  in  nuule.  Some  uncer- 
t^nty  must  necessarily  remain ;  for,  when  it  is  said 
that  the  text  must  rest  upon  evidence,  it  is  implied 
that  it  mast  rest  on  an  examination  of  the  whole 
evidence.  But  it  can  never  be  said  that  the  mines 
of  criticism  are  exhausted.  Yet  even  here  the  pos- 
sible limits  of  variation  are  narrow.  The  avnilkble 
evidence  is  so  full  and  manifold  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  any  new  authorities  could  do 
more  than  turn  the  scale  in  cases  which  are  at 
present  doubtful.  But  to  exclude  remote  chances 
of  error  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  every 
testimony.  No  arbitrary  line  can  be  drawn  ex- 
cfaiding  USS.  versions  or  quotations  bek>w  a  cer- 
tain date.  The  true  text  must  (as  a  rule)  explain 
sll  variations,  and  the  most  recent  forms  may  illus- 
trate the  ori^nal  one.  In  practice  it  will  be  found 
that  certain  documents  may  be  neglected  aft«>r  ex- 
amination, and  that  the  value  of  others  is  x-ariously 
sflbcted  by  determinable  conditions ;  but  still,  as  no 
vsrtation  is  inherently  indifferent,  no  testimony 
ean  be  absolutely  disregarded. 

3.  The  relrtive  weu/ki  o/  the  sevend  vioise*  of 
evidence  i$  modijied  by  their  generic  character. 
Manuscripts,  versbns,  and  citations,  the  three 
great  classes  of  external  authorities  for  the  text, 
are  obviously  open  to  characteristic  errors.  The 
first  are  peculiariy  liable  to  errors  from  transcrip- 
tkm  (conip.  i.  §  31  ff).  The  two  kst  are  liable  to 
Uiis  cause  of  corruption  and  sdso  to  others.  The 
genius  of  the  hui.niage  Into  which  the  translation 
is  made  may  require  the  introdyction  of  connecting 
psitides  or  words  of  reference,  as  can  be  se«i  from 
the  italicised  words  in  the  A.  7.  Some  uses  of  the 
aitide  and  of  prepositions  cannot  be  expressed  or 
distinguished  with  certainty  in  translation.  Glosses 
or  marginal  additions  are  more  likely  to  pass  into 
the  text  m  the  process  of  translation  than  in  that 
of  transcription.  Quotations,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  often  partial  or  from  memory,  and  k>ng  use 
may  give  a  traditional  fixity  to  a  slight  confusion  or 
adaptation  of  passages  of  Scripture.  These  grounds 
of  inaeeuTKy  are,  however,  easily  determined,  and 
there  is  genovlly  little  difficulty  in  deciding  whether 
the  rendering  of  a  version  or  the  testimony  of  a 
Father  ean  be  fidriy  quoted.    Moreover,  the  most 

vpoctant  venions  are  so  eloee  to  the  Greek  text 
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that  they  preserve  the  order  of  the  original  with 
scrupulous  accuracy,  and  even  in  representing  mi- 
nute shades  of  expression,  obsen'e  a  constant  uni- 
formity which  could  not  have  been  anticipated 
(comp.  I^achmann,  A^  T.  i.  p.  xlv.  AT.).  It  is  a  far 
more  serious  obstacle  to  the  critical  use  of  these 
authorities  that  the  texts  of  the  versions  and  Fa- 
thers generally  are  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Latin  Version  there  is  not  one 
in  which  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  text  is  available; 
and  the  editions  of  Clement  and  Oigen  are  little 
qualified  to  satisfy  strict  demands  of  scholarship. 
As  a  general  ruk  the  evidence  of  both  may  be  trusted 
where  they  diffijr  from  the  kte  text  of  the  N.  T., 
but  where  they  agree  with  this  against  other  early 
authorities,  there  is  reason  to  entertain  a  suspicion 
of  corruption.  This  is  sufficiently  clear  on  com- 
paring the  old  printed  text  of  Chrysostom  with  the 
text  of  the  best  ^ISS.  But  when  full  allowance  has 
been  made  for  all  these  drawbacks,  the  mutually 
corrective  power  of  the  three  kinds  of  testimony  is 
of  the  highest  value.  The  eridenoe  of  versions 
may  show  at  once  that  a  MS  reading  is  a  transcrip- 
tural  error:  John  i.  14,  6  drruiv  (B  C);  Jude  12, 
i.wAT(us  (A);  1  .lohn  i.2,  koL  h  4opc{ifa/iei' (B), ii. 
8,  <rifta  for  oKoria  (A),  iii.  21,  txei  (B);  2  Pet.  ii. 
16,  iv  ay9p<&wom  and  the  absence  of  their  support 
throws  doubt  upon  readings  otherwise  of  the  high- 
est probability :  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  a-etpoTsi  ii*  6,  ibire$4aiV' 
The  testimony  of  an  e:uiy  Father  is  i^n  sufficient 
to  give  preponderating  weight  to  slight  MS.  author- 
ity: Matt.  i.  18,  TOW  8i  xP^arou  ri  yiveffi5\  and 
since  versions  and  Fathers  go  back  to  a  time  ante- 
rior to  any  existing  MSS.,  they  furnish  a  standard 
by  which  we  may  measure  the  conformity  of  any 
MS.  with  the  most  ancient  text.  Gn  questions 
of  orthography  MSS.  alone  have  authority.  The 
earliest  Fathers,  like  our  own  writers,  seem  (if  we 
may  judge  fh)m  printed  texts)  to  have  adopted  the 
current  spelling  of  their  time,  and  not  to  have 
aimed  at  preserving  in  this  respect  the  dialectic 
peculiarities  of  N.  T.  Greek.  But  MSS.,  again, 
are  not  free  from  special  idiosyncrasies  (if  the  phrasis 
may  be  allowed)  both  in  construction  and  orthog- 
raphy, and  unless  account  be  taken  of  these  a 
wrong  judgment  may  be  made  in  isolated  passages. 
4.  The  mere  prepomlerance  of  numbers  is  in 
itself  of  no  weiffht.  If  the  multiplication  of  copies 
of  the  N.  T.  had  been  uniform,  it  is  evident  that 
the  number  of  later  copies  preserved  fh>m  the 
accidents  of  time  would  have  fiir  exceeded  that  of 
the  eariier.  yet  no  one  would  have  preferred  the 
fuller  testimony  of  the  13th  to  the  scantiw  docu- 
ments of  the  4th  century.  Some  changes  are 
necessarily  introduced  in  the  most  careful  copying, 
and  these  are  rapidly  multiplied.  A  recent  MS. 
may  have  been  copied  from  one  of  great  antiquity, 
but  this  must  be  a  rare  occurrence.  If  all  MSS. 
were  derived  by  successive  reproduction  fh>m  one 
source,  the  most  ancient,  though  few,  would  claim 
supreme  authority  over  the  more  recent  mass.  As 
it  is,  the  case  is  still  stronger.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  body  of  later  copies  was  made  under  one 
influence,  lliey  give  the  testimony  of  one  church 
only,  and  not  of  all.  For  many  generations  Byzan- 
tine scril)e8  must  gradually,  even  though  uncon- 
sciously, have  assimilated  the  text  to  their  current 
form  of  expression.  Meanwhile  the  propagation  of 
the  Syrian  and  African  types  of  text  was  left  to 
the  casual  reproduction  of  an  ancient  excmpUr. 
These  were  necessarily  far  rarer  than  kter  and 
modified  copies,  and  at  the  same  time  likely  t< 
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be  far  leM  used.  RepreeeDUtiree  of  one  chae 
were  therefore  multiplied  rapidljr,  while  thoee  of 
other  claates  boreljr  contiDued  to  exist.  From  this 
it  follows  that  MSS.  have  no  abstract  uumerical 
value.  Varietj  of  evidence,  and  not  a  crowd  of 
witnesses,  must  decide  on  each  doubtful  point;  and 
it  happens  by  no  means  rarely  that  one  or  two 
MSS.  alone  support  a  reading  which  is  unques- 
tionably right  (Matt  1.  25,  v.  4,  5;  Mark  ii.  22, 
Ac). 

6.  The  more  ancUnt  reading  it  generally  pref- 
erable. This  principle  seems  to  be  almost  a 
truism.  It  can  only  be  assailed  by  assuming  that 
the  recent  reading  is  itself  the  representative  of  an 
authority  still  more  ancient.  But  this  canies  the 
decision  fh>m  the  domain  of  evidence  to  that  of 
coi\jecture,  and  the  issue  must  bo  tried  on  indi- 
vidual passages. 

6.  The  more  anderU  reading  it  generally  the 
reaiUng  of  the  more  ancient  MSS.  This  proposi- 
tion is  fully  established  by  a  comparison  of  explicit 
early  testimony  with  the  text  of  the  oldest  copies. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  it  were  otherwise. 
In  this  respect  the  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinai- 
iicut  cannot  but  have  a  powerful  influence  upon 
Biblical  criticism.  Whatever  may  be  its  individual 
peculiarities,  it  preserves  the  ancient  readings  in 
characteristic  passages  (Luke  ii.  14;  John  i.  4,  18: 
1  Tim.  iii.  16).  If  the  secondary  uncials  (E  F  S 
I  J,  etc.)  are  really  the  direct  representatives  of  a  text 

more  ancient  than  that  in  b^  B  C  Z,  it  is  at  least 
remarkable  that  no  unequivocal  early  authority  pre- 
sents their  characteristic  readings.  This  difficulty 
is  greatly  increased  by  internal  considerations.  The 
characteristic  readings  of  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
are  those  which  preserve  in  their  greatest  integrity 
those  subtle  characteristics  of  style  which  are  too 
minute  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  transcriber, 
and  yet  too  marked  in  their  recurrence  to  be  due 
to  anything  less  than  an  unconscious  law  of  com- 
position. The  laborious  investigations  of  (xersdorf 
{Beitrdge  zur  Sprach- Characieritlik  cL  Schrijl- 
tttller  d.  N.  T.  I>eipjsig,  1816)  have  placed  many 
of  these  peculiarities  in  a  clear  light,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  study  his  collections  without  gaining 
the  assurance  that  the  earliest  copies  have  preserved 
the  truest  image  of  the  Apostolic  texts.  This 
conclusion  fh>m  style  is  convincingly  confirmed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  genuine  dialectic  forms  of 
Hellenistic  Greek  in  those  MSS.,  and  those  only, 
which  preserve  characteristic  traits  of  construction 
and  order.  As  long  as  it  was  supposed  that  these 
forms  were  Alexandrine,  their  occurrence  was  natu- 
rally held  to  be  a  mark  of  the  Egyptian  origin 
of  the  MSS.,  but  now  that  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  characteristic  of  a  class  and  not  of  a  locality, 
H  is  imposHible  to  resist  the  inference  that  the 
documents  which  have  preserved  delicate  and 
evanescent  traits  of  apostolic  language  must  have 
preserved  its  substance  also  with  the  greatest 
accuracy. 

7.  The  ancient  text  it  often  preteixed  tubttan- 
tially  in  recent  copiet.  But  while  the  most  ancient 
copies,  as  a  whole,  give  the  most  ancient  text,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  confined  exclusively  to  them. 
The  text  of  D  in  the  Gospels,  however  much  it  has 
been  interpolated,  preserves  in  several  cases  almost 
tlone  the  true  reading.  Other  MSS.  exist  of 
ilmost  every  date  (8th  cent.  L  B«  9th  cent  X  A 
K,  Ga,  10th  cent  1,106,  11th  cent  33,  22,  Ac.), 
vfaich  contain  in  the  main  the  oldest  text,  though 
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in  these  the  orthography  is  roodemiaed,  and  othat 
change!  appear  which  indicate  a  greater  or  hm 
departure  from  the  original  copy.  The  importanet 
of  the  best  cursives  has  been  roost  strangely  neg- 
lected, and  it  is  but  recently  that  their  true  elaimi 
to  authority  have  been  known.  In  many  cases 
where  other  ancient  evidence  is  defective  or  divided 
they  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  it  seldon  hap- 
pens that  any  true  reading  is  wholly  unsupported 
by  late  evidence. 

8.  The  agreement  of  ancient  MSS.,  or  of  MSS, 
containing  an  ancient  text,  uith  all  ike  earUett 
vertiont  and  dtationt  markt  a  certain  reading. 
The  final  argument  in  &vor  of  the  text  of  the  mosi 
ancient  oop^  lies  in  the  combined  support  wUdi 
they  receive  in  characteristic  passages  from  the 
most  ancient  versions  and  patristic  citations.  The 
reading  of  the  oklest  MSS.  is,  as  a  general  mle^ 
upheki  by  the  true  reading  of  Versions  and  the 
certain  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  where  this  can 
be  ascertained.  The  later  reading,  and  this  is  not 
less  worthy  of  notice,  is  with  equal  oonstanej 
repeated  in  the  corrupted  text  of  the  VerskwM, 
and  often  in  inferior  MSS.  of  Fathers.  The  force 
of  this  combination  of  testimony  can  only  be 
apprehended  afler  a  continuous  examination  of 
passages.  A  mere  selection  of  texts  conveys  only 
a  partial  impression ;  and  it  is  most  important  to 
obsen-e  the  errors  of  the  weightiest  aiithoritiea 
when  isolated,  in  order  to  appreciate  rightly  their 
independent  value  when  combined.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  student  is  urged  to  note  for  himself  the 
readings  of  a  lew  selected  authorities  (A  B  C  D  L 
X  1,  33,  69,  Ac,  the  MSS.  of  the  old  Latin  a  6  e 
/*,  etc.,  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  am.  for. 
harl.,  etc.,  the  great  oriental  versions)  through  a 
few  chapters;  and  it  may  certainly  be  predicC«d 
that  the  result  will  be  a  perfect  confidence  in  the 
text,  supported  by  the  combined  authority  of  the 
classes  of  witnesses,  though  frequently  one  or 
two  (jreek  MSS.  are  to  be  foUowed  against  all 
the  remainder. 

9.  The  ditagreement  of  the  mott  andeni  awtkor^ 
itiet  often  markt  the  exittence  of  a  corrt^iUom 
anterior  to  them.  But  it  happens  by  no  means 
rarely  that  the  most  ancient  authorities  are  divided. 
In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  recc^xe  an  altem*- 
tive  reading;  and  the  inconsistency  of  Tiscbendoif 
in  his  various  editions  would  have  been  less  glaring, 
if  he  had  followed  the  example  of  Grictbach  Si 
noticing  prominently  those  nadlngs  to  which  a 
slight  change  in  the  balance  of  evidence  would 
give  the  preponderance.  Absolute  certainty  is  not 
in  every  case  attainable,  and  the  peremptory  asser- 
tion of  a  critw  cannot  set  aside  the  doubt  which 
lies  on  the  conflicting  testimony  of  tnistwocthy 
witnesses.  The  difilerences  are  often  in  themadves 
(as  may  appear)  of  little  moment,  but  the  wotk 
of  the  scholar  is  to  present  cleariy  in  its  minutest 
details  the  whole  result  of  his  materials.  Exam- 
ples of  legitimate  doubt  as  to  the  true  reading 
occur  Matt  vii.  14,  Ac ;  Luke  x.  42,  Ac ;  John  L 
18,  ii.  8,  Ac;  1  John  iU.  1,  v.  10,  Ac;  Bom.  UL 
26,  iv.  1,  Ac.  In  rare  cases  this  diversity  appears 
to  indicate  a  corruption  which  is  earlier  than  any 
remaining  documents:  Matt  xi.  27;  Mark  i.  27; 
2  Peter  L  21;  James  iii.  6,  ir.  14;  Kom.  i.  32, 
V.  6  (17),  xiii  6,  xvi.  25  fT.  (be  special  form  of 
variation  in  the  most  valuable  authorities  requiiet 
particuUr  mention.  An  eariy  difikrenee  of  order 
frequently  indicates  the  intcfpolation  of  a  gloss 
and  when  the  best  anthoritiea  are  thus  divided, 
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■ay  aDciani  though  slight  eridenoe  for  the  omis- 
ikiii  of  the  tnoafefred  dause  deterves  the  greatest 
eoofldermtion:  Matt.  L  18,  r.  32,  89,  xii.  38,  Ac.; 
Bom.  IT.  1,  Ac. ;  Jam.  i.  22.  And  generally  se^ 
oat  variationa  in  expression  iTOtweeu  the  primary 
aathorities  point  to  an  eariy  corruption  by  addi- 
tioo:  Matt.  z.  29;  Bom.  L  27,  29,  iu.  22,  26. 

10.  Tkt  argument  from  mtemal  tvidenct  is 
aboat/s  precfriouM,  If  a  reading  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  stjle  of  the  writer,  it  may  be 
isid  on  tlw  one  side  that  this  hci  is  in  its  favor, 
and  on  the  other  that  an  acute  copyist  probably 
changed  the  ezceptiooal  expression  for  the  more 
usual  one:  e.  g.  Matt  i.  24,  ii  14,  vii.  21,  dw. 
If  a  reading  is  more  emphatic,  it  may  be  uiged 
that  the  sense  is  improfed  by  its  adoption:  if  less 
emphatic,  that  scribes  were  habitually  inclined  to 
ncfer  stronger  terms:  e.  g.  Matt.  v.  13,  n.  4,  &c, 
Eren  in  Um  case  of  the  supposed  influence  of 
parallel  passages  in  the  synoptic  Evangelists,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  resist  the  wdght  of  ancient 
tertimony  when  it  supports  the  parallel  phrase,  in 
favor  of  the  natural  canon  which  recommends  the 
choice  of  variety  in  preference  to  uniformity:  e.  ff. 
Matt.  iiL  6,  iv.  9,  viiL  32,  ix.  11,  Ac  But  though 
internal  evidence  is  commonly  only  of  subjective 
vabe,  there  are  some  general  rules  which  are  of 
very  wide,  if  not  of  universal  application.  These 
have  force  to  decide  or  to  confirm  a  judgment; 
hot  in  every  instance  they  must  be  used  only  in 
combination  with  direct  testimony. 

11.  The  more  difficuU  rending  is  prtferabU  to 
the  simpler  (proelivi  kctioni  pnestat  ardua,  Bengd). 
Except  in  cases  of  obvious  corruption  this  canon 
probatily  holds  good  without  exception,  in  ques- 
tions of  language,  construction,  and  sense.  Bare 
or  provincial  forms,  irregular  usages  of  words,  rough 
toms  of  ezpreasion,  are  universdly  to  be  taken  in 
preference  to  the  ordinary  and  idiomatic  phrases. 
The  bold  and  emphatic  agglomeration  of  clauses, 
with  the  fewest  connecting  particles,  is  always 
Ekely  to  be  nearest  to  the  or^hial  text  The  usaee 
of  the  diflfereiit  apostolic  MTiters  varies  in  this 
respect,  but  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  instances 
where  the  mass  of  copyists  have  left  out  a  genuine 
connection ;  and  on  the  other  band  there  is  hardly 
a  chapter  in  St  Paul's  Epistles  where  they  have 
not  introduced  one.  The  same  rule  b  true  iu 
questions  of  interpretation.  The  hardest  reading 
b  generally  the  true  one:  Matt.  \\,  1,  xix.  17,  xxi. 
31  (4  C<rr§oos)i  Bom.  viii.  28  {6  9t6s):  2  Cor.  v. 
3;  unless,  indeed,  the  difficulty  lies  below  the  sur- 
boe:  as  Bom.  xii.  11  (iccup^  for  Kvpitf)^  xii.  13 
Ou'cuur  for  j(peiau$)-  The  rule  admits  yet  further 
of  another  modified  application.  The  less  definite 
reading  U  generally  preferable  to  the  more  definite. 
Thus  the  future  b  constantly  substituted  for  the 
pregnant  present,  Bfatt  vii.  8;  Bom.  xv.  18:  com- 
pound for  simple  words.  Matt.  vii.  28,  >'iii.  17,  xi. 
25;  and  pronouns  of  reference  are  frequently  in- 
troduced to  emphasize  the  statement,  Matt.  vi.  4. 
But  caution  must  be  used  lest  our  own  imperfect 
Mose  of  the  naturalness  of  an  idiom  may  lead  to 
the  ncgfeet  of  external  evidence  (Matt  xxv.  16, 
hnttiaep  wrongly  for  Uip^tif). 

12.  The  shorter  reading  is  generally  pr^fembU 
%>  the  longer.  This  canon  b  very  often  coincident 
«ith  the  former  one;  but  it  admits  abo  of  a  wider 
■pplieation.  Except  in  very  rare  cases  copyists 
Bevsr  omitted  intentionally,  whib  they  oonstantly 
btndneed  into  the  text  marginal  glosses  and  even 

I  readings  (comp.  §  13),  either  from  igno- 
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ranee  or  from  a  natural  desire  to  leave  out  nothing 
which  seemed  to  come  with  a  claim  to  authority 
The  extent  to  which  thb  instinct  influenced  the 
character  of  the  btor  text  can  be  seen  ih>m  ai. 
examination  of  the  various  readings  in  a  few  chap* 
ters.  Thus  in  Matt  vL  the  following  interpola- 
tions occur:  4  (ovr^y)*  iv  r^  tpat^ep^'  5  {fbf) 
5ti  ir.  6  iv-r^  ^atfsp^'  10  ^irl  rr^s  y,  13  Jhi 
<rov  •  •  itfi-fiv-  lb  {rit  wapearr,  aitrM'  16  5ti  itx* 
19  iv  r^  ^oMep^.  The  synoptic  Gospeb  were  the 
most  exposed  to  thb  Icind  of  corruption,  but  it 
occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  N.  T.  Everywhere  the 
fuller,  rounder,  nwre  complete  form  of  expression 
b  open  to  the  suspicion  of  change:  and  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  ancient  authorities  b  nowhere  seen 
more  pbinly  than  In  the  constancy  with  which 
they  combine  in  preserving  the  phun,  vigorous,  aud 
abrupt  phraseology  of  the  apostolic  writings.  A 
few  examples  taken  almost  at  random  will  illustrate 
the  various  cases  to  which  the  rub  applies:  Matt 
ii.  15,  iv.  6,  xlL  25;  James  ill.  12;  Bom.  ii.  1,  viii. 
23,  X.  15.  XV.  29  (comp.  §  13). 

13.  Thai  reading  is  prrferabh  which  explains 
the  origin  of  the  oUters,  Thb  rub  b  chi^y  of 
use  in  cases  of  great  complication,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a  better  example  than  one  which 
has  been  brought  forward  by  Tischendorf  for  a 
difierent  purpose  (N.  T.  Prof.  pp.  xxxiii ,  xxxiv.). 
The  common  reading  in  Mark  ii.  22  b  6  oZi'or 
iKYiiTot  icol  ol  iiC-Kol  iaroKouvTM,  which  b  per- 
fectly simple  in  itself,  aud  the  undoubted  reading 
in  the  parallel  passage  of  St  Matthew.  But  here 
there  are  great  variations.  One  important  MS. 
(L)  reads  6  olvos  iKx^trM  irol  ol  iurKol-  another 
(D  with  it.)  i  olvos  koX  ioKol  kwoKovvrai'  an- 
other (B)  6  olvos  iiw6Wvrai  irol  ol  SlokoL  Here, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  the  reading  in  St.  Matthew,  it 
b  morally  certain  that  the  text  of  B  is  correct 
Thb  may  have  been  dubiged  into  the  common 
text,  but  cannot  have  arisen  out  of  it  Compare 
James  iv.  4,  12;  Matt  xxiv.  38;  Jude  18;  Bom. 
vii.  25;  Mark  i.  16,  27. 

(For  the  principles  of  textual  criticbm  compare 
Griesbach,  N.  T.  PmUgg.  §  3,  pp.  Iviii.  fl". ;  Tischen- 
dorf, N.  T.  Prolegg.  pp.  xxxii.-xliv.;  Tregelles, 
PnnUd  Text,  pp.  182 fl:;  (Home's)  fntt-oduction, 
iv.  pp.  342  fl:  The  Crisis  of  Wetstein  (Prolegg 
pp.  206-240,  Lotze)  b  very  unsatisfactory.) 

*  On  the  application  of  these  principles  the 
student  will  find  valuabb  hints  in  Griesbach's 
Commentarius  Criticus,  2  pt  1798-1811,  and  in 
T.  S.  Green's  Course  of  Developed  CiHticism^  etc, 
Loud.  1856.  Beiche's  Commentarius  CrUicus,  3 
tom.  Gtitt  1853-62,  4to,  b  not  very  important 

A. 

IV.  Thb  Language  op  the  New  Tj«ta- 

MENT.       • 

1.  The  eastern  conquests  of  Alexander  opened 
a  new  field  for  the  devefopment  of  the  Greek  bn- 
guage.  It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  a 
specific  Macedonian  dblect  b  not  a  mere  fiction  of 
gramnuuians;  but  increased  f^«edom  both  in  form 
and  construction  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  wide  difilision  of  (areek.  Even  in  AristoUe 
there  b  a  great  declension  from  the  classical  stand- 
ard of  purity,  though  the  Attic  formed  the  basb 
of  hb  bnguage;  and  the  rise  of  the  common  of 
Grecian  dialect  (SuUt irros  lco^yf|f  or  3.  *EJ<Krivucfi) 
b  dated  from  hb  time.  In  the  writmgs  of  edu- 
cated men  who  were  fiamiliar  with  ancient  models, 
thb  *« common"  dialect  always  preserved  a  dose 
resembbnoe  to  the  normal  Attic,  but  in  the  intrr- 
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eoOTse  of  ordinary  life  the  corruption  must  bare 
been  both  great  and  mpid. 

2.  At  no  place  could  the  corruption  have  been 
greater  or  more  rapid  than  at  Alexandria,  where  a 
motley  population,  engaged  in  active  commerce, 
adopted  Greek  as  their  common  medium  of  com- 
munication. [ALKXAMDRiAf  i.  p.  63.]  And  it 
is  in  Alexandria  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin 
of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  Two 
distinct  elements  were  combined  in  this  marvelous 
dialect  wiiieh  was  destined  to  pre8er\-e  fore\'er  the 
fullest  tidings  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  one  side 
there  was  Hebrew  conception,  on  the  other  Greek 
expression.  The  thoughts  of  the  Ivast  were  wedded 
to  the  words  of  tlie  West.  This  was  accomplished 
by  the  gradual  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
ttires  into  the  vernacular  Greek.  The  Greek  had 
already  lost  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  its  first 
form,  so  that  it  could  take  the  clear  impress  of 
Hebrew  ideas;  and  at  the  same  time  it  had  gained 
rather  than  lost  in  richness  and  capacity.  In  tliis 
manner  what  may  be  called  the  theocratic  aspect 
of  nature  and  history  was  embodied  in  Greek 
phrases,  and  the  power  and  freedom  of  Greek 
quickened  and  defined  Eastern  speculation.  The 
theories  of  the  "puriaU"  of  the  17th  century 
(comp.  Winer,  Grammntiky  §  1;  Reuss,  6VscA.  d. 
H.  jS.  §  47)  were  based  on  a  complete  misconcep- 
tion of  what  we  may,  without  presumption,  feel 
to  have  l»een  required  for  a  univensal  Gospel.  The 
message  was  not  for  one  nation  only,  but  for  all ; 
and  the  langurige  in  which  it  was  promulgated  — 
like  its  most  successful  preacher  —  united  in  one 
complementary  attributes.  [Hkllekist,  ii.  p. 
1039  tf.] 

3.  The  Greek  of  the  LXX.  — like  the  English 
of  the  A.  V.  or  the  German  of  Luther  —  naturally 
determined  the  Greek  dialect  of  the  mass  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  quite  possible  that  numerous  provin- 
cialisms existed  among  the  Greek- speaking  Jews  of 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  but  the  dialect 
of  their  common  Scriptures  nmst  have  given  a 
general  unity  to  their  language.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  correct  to  call  the  N.  '1*.  dialect  Hellenistic 
than  Alexandrine,  though  the  form  by  which  it 
if  characterized  may  have  been  peculiarly  Alexan- 
drine at  first.  Its  local  character  was  lost  when 
the  LXX.  was  spread  among  tlie  Greek  Dispersion ; 
and  that  which  was  originally  confined  to  one  city 
or  one  work  was  adopted  by  a  whole  nation.  At 
the  same  time  much  of  the  extreme  harshness  of 
the  LXX.  dialect  was  softened  down  by  intercourse 
with  Greeks  or  grecising  foreigners,  and  conversely 
the  wide  spread  of  proselytism  familiarized  the 
Greeks  with  Hebrew  ideas. 

4.  The  position  of  Palestine  was  peculiar*  The 
Aramaic  (Syro-Chaldaic),  which  was  thte  national 
dialect  after  the  Return,  existed  side  by  side  with 
the  (jreek.  Both  hnguages  seem  to  have  been 
generally  understood,  though,  if  we  may  judge 
from  other  instances  of  bilingual  countries,  the 
Aramaic  would  be  the  chosen  language  for  tlie 
common  intercourse  of  Jews  (2  Mace.  vii.  8,  21, 
27).  It  was  in  this  language,  we  may  believe,  that 
our  Lord  was  accustomed  to  teach  the  people ;  and 
H  appears  that  He  used  the  eame  in  the  more 
private  acts  of  his  life  (Mark  iii.  17,  v.  41,  vii.  34; 
Matt,  xxvii.  46;  John  i.  42;  cf.  John  xx.  16). 
But  the  habitual  use  of  the  LXX.  is  a  suflScient 
proof  of  the  familiarity  of  tlie  Palestinian  Jews 
with  the  Greek  dialect;  and  the  judicial  proceed- 
iD|rt  beforr  Pilate  must  have  been  conducted  in 
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Greek.  (Comp.  Grinfield,  Apology  for  Ike  LXX., 
pp.  76  AT.)     [Languaok  of  thk  N.  T.] 

6.  The  Roman  occupation  of  Syria  wag  not 
altogether  without  influence  upon  the  language.  A 
considerable  number  of  Latin  words,  chiefly  refer- 
ring to  acts  of  govern  m«it,  occur  in  the  N.  T., 
and  they  are  probably  only  a  sample  of  larger  famo- 
vations  (ic^v(ror,  Acyic^v,  KowrraoSla^  iutnrdpuw^ 

ytXXovKf  St.  Matt.,  etc.;  Ktrrupionf,  oir^KovKdr 
rtopy  rh  iKoathv  wo<^(raf,  St.  Mark;  \4irrtow^ 
trovBipiov^  rfrAof,  St.  John,  etc.;  Af^cf^rtw, 
KokttvlcL,  fftfUKMioy^  ariKdptoSf  St.  Luke;  fidr 
KcWov,  fi9^pdya^  St.  Paul).  Other  words  in 
common  use  were  of  Semitic  {hppafi^Vy  (tCiputp^ 
Kopfiaifusj  Safifiti),  Persian  (iyyopciW,  fidyot, 
ridpa,  wofKlffcuror),  or  Egyptian  origin  (fidiow). 

6.  The  huiguage  which  was  moulded  under  these 
various  influences  presents  many  peculiarities,  both 
philological  and  exegetical,  which  have  not  jti 
been  placed  in  a  clear  light.  For  a  long  time  ii 
has  been  most  strangely  assumed  that  the  linguistie 
forms  preserved  in  the  oldest  MSS.  are  Alextm- 
drine  and  not  In  the  widest  sense  Hellenistic,  and 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  Aramaic  modifications 
of  the  N.  T.  phraseology  remove  it  fh>ra  the  sphere 
of  strict  grammatical  analysis.  These  errors  are 
necessarily  fatal  to  all  real  ad\'ance  in  the  accurate 
study  of  the  words  or  sense  of  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings. In  the  ease  of  St.  PauI,  no  less  than  in  the 
case  of  Herodotus,  the  evidence  of  the  eariiest 
witnesses  must  be  decisi\-e  as  to  dialectic  forms;. 
Egyptian  scribes  preserved  the  characteristics  of 
other  books,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  altered  those  of  the  N.  T.  Nor  is  it  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  later  stages  of  a  language 
are  governed  by  no  kw  or  that  the  introduction 
of  fresh  elements  destroys  the  symmetry  which  in 
reality  it  only  changes.  But  if  okl  misconceptions 
still  linger,  very  much  has  been  done  lately  to  open 
the  way  to  a  sounder  understanduig  both  of  the 
form  and  the  substance  of  the  N.  T.  by  Tischeo- 
dorf  (as  to  the  dialect,  N.  T.  [ed.  7]  ProUgg, 
pp.  xlvi.-lxii.),  by  Winer  (as  to  the  grammataad 
laws,  Gramm.  rf,  N.  T,  Spi-achid.,  6Ui  ed.,  1856 
[7th  ed.,  1867];  comp.  Green's  Grammar  of  K, 
T.  dialect,  1842  [2d  ed.,  1862,  and  A.  BuUraann, 
Gram,  d.  neutest.  Sprachgebrauchs,  1859J ),  and 
by  the  later  commentators  (Eritzsche,  Liicke,  Bledc, 
Meyer,  Alford,  [Ellicott,  Lightfoot,  Baumkin]). 
In  detail  comparatively  little  remains  to  be  done, 
but  a  phik>sophical  view  of  the  N.  T.  language  as 
a  whole  is  yet  to  be  desired.  For  this  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  commanding 
authority  of  the  LXX.  over  the  religious  dialect, 
of  the  constant  and  living  power  of  the  spoken 
Aramaic  and  Greek,  of  the  mutual  influence  of 
inflection  and  syntiuc,  of  the  inherent  \itality  (^ 
words  and  forms,  of  the  history  of  technical  terms, 
and  of  the  creati\-e  energy  of  Christian  truth. 
Some  of  these  points  may  be  discussed  in  other 
articles;  for  the  present  it  must  be  enough  to 
notice  a  few  of  the  most  salient  characteristics  of 
the  language  as  to  form  and  expression. 

7.  The  formal  difTerences  of  the  Greek  of  the 
N.  T.  from  classical  Greek  are  partly  diflferences  of 
vocabulary  and  partly  differences  of  construction. 
Old  words  are  changed  in  orthography  (1)  or  in 
inflection  (2);  new  words  (3)  and  rare  or  novel 
constnictions  (4)  are  introduced.  One  or  two 
examples  of  each  of  these  classes  may  be  noticed. 
But  it  must  be  again  remarked  that  Uie  langu&gt 
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sf  Um  N.  T.,  both  as  to  its  lexioographj  and  at 
to  its  gnunmar,  is  based  on  the  language  of  the 
LXX.  The  two  stages  of  the  dialect  cannot  be 
examined  satisfactorily  apart  The  usage  of  the 
sarUer  books  often  confirms  and  illustrates  the 
Qssge  of  the  later;  and  manj  characteristics  of 
N.  T.  Greek  have  been  neglected  or  set  aside  from 
ignoranoe  of  the  fiict  that  thejr  are  undoubtedly 
found  in  the  LXX.  With  regard  to  the  forms  of 
WMiU,  the  similarity  between  the  two  is  perfect; 
with  r^ard  to  construction,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  LXX.  is  a  transition,  exe- 
cuted under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  He- 
brew, while  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  (with  a  partial 
exeeptioo  in  the  case  of  St.  Matthew)  were  written 
freely  in  the  current  Greek. 

(L)  Among  the  most  frequent  peculiarities  of 
octhogn4>hy  of  Hellenistic  Greek  which  are  sup- 
ported by  condusire  authority,  are  —  the  preserva- 
tkm  oi  the  fi  before  ^  and  ^  in  \aftfiipw  and  its 
derivations,  A^/u^rrcu,  dyriA^/i^cif ;  and  of  v  in 
compounds  of  vw  and  ^y,  irvt'^y,  o-vv/ta^iyr^r, 
ivytypafAfUrti,  Other  variations  occur  in  rttrae- 
piacQ^To^  ioawavy  etc,  iKoBtpiaSri^  etc.  It  is 
more  reinarkable  that  the  aspirate  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  into  some  words,  as  i\wls  (Rom. 
viii.  20;  Luke  vi.  35).  The  r  i^\Kv<FriK6¥  in 
ferbt  (but  not  in  nouns)  and  the  i  of  o8rwf  are 
slways  preserved  before  consonants,  and  the  hiatus 
(with  iiXXh  especially)  is  constantly  (periiaps 
shrays)  disregarded.  The  forms  in  -ci-,  -r^  are 
more  difficult  of  determination,  and  the  question  is 
not  limited  to  later  Greek. 

(S.)  PeeuUarities  of  inflection  are  found  in  ua- 
X'^PV*  i?»>  X«*lPfW'(^)»  irvyy4vj\v  (?),  fia$4otSy 
etc  These  peculiarities  are  much  more  common 
b  verba.  Ilie  augment  is  sometimes  doubled: 
hnKOTt^rABri,  sometimes  omitted :  oiico5^/ui}ir«y, 
jnrroM'x^'^*  '^^^  doubling  of  A  is  commonly 
neglected:  ipdmurty.  Unusual  forms  of  tenses 
sn  used:  Is-ciro,  sfira,  [^A.0ay,]  etc.;  unusual 
KCttMHio-ctfuu  (1  Cor.  xiii.  8V);  and  un- 
coi\jugations:  vtKovyri  for  ytx^yri,  4w^ya 
for  ^AX^ci,  itapturMfiffwf  for  wapei<r^8v<ray 
(Jodei). 

♦  Note  also  h^aitinaovraiy  Rev.  xiv.  13,  2d 
Alt.  pass,  of  ijfawa{my  strangely  misunderstood  by 
Robinson,  N.  T,  Lex.  p.  804  (Addenda);  also 
Budi  forms  as   «r\7}^cr,  icciror/afcer;    fhyyuKoyf 

waptKifioo'cuf,  A. 

(3.)  The  new  words  are  generally  formed  ao- 
eofding  to  old  anafogy— o^oSctnr^y,  tbKeupw, 
n0iifitptv6ft  intoKopaioKiTifi  and  in  this  respect 
the  frequency  of  compound  words  is  particulariy 
worthy  of  notice.  Other  words  receive  new  senses : 
XfiVwrf^f(y,  ijfioioy,  V€punraa$€u,  cwlimifu; 
and  some  are  sligntly  changed  in  form:  iydStfia 
(-itfia),  Mwiya  (-ifff)t  ficurlkiffira  (oomp.  Winer, 
Qramm,  §  2). 

(4.)  The  most  remarkable  construction,  which 
h  wcU  attested  both  in  the  LXX.  and  in  the  N. 
r.,  is  that  of  the  oonjunctions  tira,  Srov,  with  the 
■resent  indicative:  C^al.  vi.  12  (?),  %pa  ii^Kom-ai, 
Lake  zL  2,  5rar  wpo<rt6x«<r09y  as  well  as  with 
the  foture  indicative  (comp.  Tischdf.  Mark  iii.  2). 
'Orar  is  even  found  with  the  imperfect  and  aor. 
ladie.,  Mark  iii.  11,  Sray  iBt^povy;  Apoc.  viii.  1, 
Voir  ^$r0i{cr.  Other  irregubr  oonstructions  in 
!he  combination  of  moods  (Apoc.  iii.  9)  and  in 
"dective  oooeords  (Mark  iz.  26)  can  be  parallded 
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in  classical  Greek,  though  such  oonstructions  are 
more  frequent  and  anomalous  in  the  Apocalypse 
than  elsewhere. 

8.  The  peculiarities  of  the  N.  T.  language  which 
have  been  hitherto  mentioned  have  only  a  rare 
and  remote  connection  with  interpretation.  They 
illustrate  more  or  less  the  general  history  of  th 
decay  of  a  language,  and  oflk-  in  some  few  instancei 
curious  problems  as  to  the  corresponding  changes 
of  modes  of  conception.  Other  peculiarities  have 
a  more  important  bearing  on  the  sense,  lliese  are 
in  part  Hebraisms  (Aramaisms)  in  (1)  expression 
or  (2)  construction,  and  in  part  (3)  modifications 
of  language  resulting  from  the  substance  of  the 
Christian  revebttion. 

(L)  The  general  characteristic  of  Hebraic  expres- 
sion is  vividness,  as  simplicity  is  of  Hebraic  syntax. 
Hence  there  is  found  constantly  in  the  N.  T.  a 
personality  of  language  (if  the  phrase  may  be  used) 
which  is  foreign  to  classical  Greek.  At  one  time 
this  occurs  in  the  substitution  of  a  pregnant  meta- 
phor for  a  simple  word:  olnobofiup  (St  Paul), 
ffvKayxyl^oftai  (Gospels),  trKariyuy  r^y  Kop^ioF 
(St  Paul),  Tp6trttwoy  Kofifidyfiy,  trpoffonrokrifii^la, 
troocvwoKfifiirrtTy,  At  another  time  in  the  use 
or  prepositions  in  place  of  cases:  Kpd{€ty  iv  fit- 
7cU}7  ff^y^t  iy  fiaxftip<f  iato\4ff$cUf  &0»or  &>rb 
Tov  oSfAaTos,  At  another  in  the  use  of  a  rivid 
phrase  for  a  preposition:  ^tk  x^^P^^  ft^ot  y^- 
yMtUf  itMotrriXKuy  vhy  x*»pi  i^yy^Xovy  iy  x««pl 
fAtfrlroVf  il>€^uy  &rb  irpoai&^ov  riv6t.  And 
sometimes  the  one  personal  act  is  used  to  describe 
the  whole  spirit  and  temper:  woptittrBat  hwicm 
rtr6s. 

(2.)  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  syntax  of  the 
N.  T.  lie  in  the  reproduction  of  Hebrew  forms. 
Two  great  features  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  dawical  syntax  may  be  specially  singled  out. 
It  is  markedly  deficient  in  the  use  of  particles  and 
of  oblique  and  participial  constructions.  Sentences 
are  more  frequently  coordinated  than  subordinated. 
One  clause  follows  another  rather  in  the  way  of 
constructive  parallelism  than  by  distinct  logical 
sequence.  Only  the  simplest  words  of  connection 
are  used  in  place  of  the  subtle  varieties  of  expres-^ 
sion  by  which  Attic  writ^  exhibit  the  interde- 
pendence of  numerous  ideas.  The  repetition  of  a 
key-word  (John  i.  1,  v.  31,  32,  xi.  33)  or  of  a 
leading  thought  (John  x.  11  ff.,  xvii.  14-19)  often 
serves  in  place  of  all  other  coi\junctions.  The 
words  quoted  from  another  are  given  in  a  direct 
oljecti^-e  shape  (John  vii.  40,  41).  Illustrative 
details  are  commonly  added  in  abrupt  parenthesis 
(John  iv.  6).  Calm  emphasis,  solemn  repetition, 
grave  simplicity,  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
truths,  give  to  the  lan^^iage  of  Holy  Scripture  a 
depth  and  permanence  of  efibct  found  nowhere 
else.  It  is  diflScult  to  single  out  isolated  phrases 
in  illustration  of  this  genml  statement,  since  the 
final  impression  is  more  due  to  the  iteration  of 
many  small  points  than  to  the  striking  power  of  a 
few.  Apart  from  the  whole  context  the  influence 
of  details  is  almost  inappreciable.  Constructions 
which  are  most  distinctly  Hebraic  (wAi^^iwy 
w\ff$vydf  BayJiTtp  TtKtvray,  9v9oKuy  Ky  rtyi, 
ffhp^  itfAoprlasy  etc.)  are  not  those  which  give  the 
deepest  Hebrew  cokning  to  the  N.  T.  diction,  but 
rather  that  pervading  monotony  of  form  which, 
though  correct  in  individual  clauses,  is  wholly  for* 
eign  to  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  classical  Greek. 
If  the  student  will  oarefoUy  analyse  a  few  chapten 
of  St  John,  in  whom  the  Hebrew  spirit  is  ffost 
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constant  and  marked,  inqniiing  at  each  step  bow 
A  claMical  writer  would  have  avoided  repetition  bj 
the  ute  of  pronouns  and  particles,  how  he  would 
have  indicated  dependence  by  the  use  of  abacrfute 
cases  and  the  optative,  how  he  would  have  united 
the  whole  by  establishing  a  clear  relation  between 
the  parts,  he  will  gain  a  true  measiue  of  the 
Hebruc  style  nnnv  or  less  pervading  the  whole 
N.  T.  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  phrases.  The  character  of  the  style  lies 
in  its  total  eflect  and  not  in  separable  elements:  it 
is  seen  in  the  spirit  which  informs  the  entire  text 
far  more  vividly  than  in  the  separate  members 
(comp.  [Westeott's]  Intivduction  to  the  GotptU^ 
pp.  241-262). 

(3)  llie  purely  Christian  element  m  the  N.  T. 
requires  the  most  careful  handling.  Words  and 
phrases  already  partially  current  were  transfigured 
by  embodying  new  truths  and  forever  consecrated 
to  their  service.  To  trace  the  history  of  these  is  a 
delicate  question  of  lexicography  which  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  examined,  lliere  is  a  danger  of 
confounding  the  apostolic  usage  on  the  one  side 
with  earlier  Jewish  usage,  and  on  the  other  with 
later  ecclesiastical  terminology.  The  steps  by  which 
the  (Hie  served  as  a'  preparation  for  the  i^Kutolic 
sense  and  the  latter  naturally  grew  out  of  it  require 
to  be  diligently  observed.  Even  within  the  range 
of  the  N.  T.  itself  it  is  possible  to  notice  various 
phases  of  fundamental  ideas  and  a  consequent  mod- 
ification of  terms.  Language  and  thought  are  both 
living  powers,  mutni^y  dependent  and  iUustratix-e 
Examples  of  words  which  show  this  progressive  his- 
tory are  abundant  and  fUU  of  instruction.  Among 
others  may  be  quoted,  irf<rr<f,  mor^r,  wurrtiuy 
fft  Ttyai  ZliteuoSi  9ucat6tt'^  &ytosi  &yid(cn  icoXciy, 
K\ri<Tif,  KKnr^h  iKX€Kr6s'i  iydmif  iKirlsy  x^"i 
tvayydKiopf  «&a77«A/^cir0cu,  Ktip^cuvt  icifipvyfAa] 
i,'r6ffTo}ioSt  irptirfi^Ttposi  MffKoitot,  Siiiroyos; 
ApTov  K\dtrah  fiearrlC^iv,  Kouwifla;  trdp^^  V^X^* 
iry€v/iai  fe^(rftos,  (r«rrtyp(a,  o'ci^ccr;  \vTpov(r$iUf 
KaraWdtriTd^-  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  in 
the  history  of  these  and  such  like  words  lies  the 
history  of  Christianity.  The  perfect  truth  of  the 
apostolic  phraseobgy,  when  examined  by  this  most 
rigorous  atticism,  contains  the  ftilfillment  of  earlier 
anticipations  and  the  germ  of  hter  growth. 

9.  For  the  huiguage  of  the  N.  T.  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  the  most  rigorous  criticism.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  elements  which  it  involves  makes  the 
inquiry  wider  and  deeper,  but  does  not  set  it  aside. 
The  overwhelming  importance,  the  manifold  expres- 
sion, the  gradual  development  of  the  message  which 
it  conveys,  call  for  more  intense  devotion  in  the  use 
of  every  fiiiculty  trained  in  other  schools,  but  do 
not  suppress  inquiry.  The  Gospel  is  for  the  whole 
nature  of  man,  and  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  naaon 
as  well  as  the  spirit.  Words  and  idioms  admit  of 
investigation  in  all  stages  of  a  language.  Decay 
itself  is  subject  to  law.  A  mixed  and  degenerate 
dialect  is  not  less  the  living  exponent  of  definite 
thought,  than  the  most  pure  and  vigorous.  Rude 
and  unlettered  men  may  have  characteristic  modes 
of  thought  and  speech,  but  even  (naturally  speaking) 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  wiU  be  1ms 
exact  than  others  in  using  their  own  idiom.  The 
Hteral  sense  of  the  apostolic  writings  must  be  gabied 
in  the  same  way  as  the  literal  sense  of  any  other 
writings,  by  the  fiiUest  use  of  every  appliance  of 
icholanhip,  and  the  most  complete  confidence  in 
the  neeessaryand  absolute  connection  of  words  and 
^hought8.    No  variation  of  phrase,  no  peculiarity 
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of  idiom,  no  change  of  tense,  no  change  of  oite 
can  be  neglected.  The  truth  lies  in  the  whole  es- 
presskm,  and  no  one  can  presume  to  set  aside  any 
part  as  trivial  <h:  indiflfinent. 

10.  The  importance  of  investigating  most  pa- 
tiently and  most  fidthftUly  the  litoal  meaning  of 
the  sacred  text  must  be  Mi  with  tenfold  force, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  literal  sense  is  the 
outward  embodiment  of  a  spiritual  sense,  which  lies 
beneath  and  quickens  every  part  of  Holy  Scripture 
[Old  Tbstamemt].  Something  of  the  same  kind 
of  double  sense  is  found  in  the  greatest  works  of 
human  genius,  in  the  OrtiUa  for  example,  or  Bam' 
lei ;  and  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  deepest 
utteranoes  of  a  dramatist  may  teach  humility  to 
those  who  oompbtin  of  the  darkness  of  a  prophet 
The  special  circumstances  of  the  several  writen, 
their  indiridual  characteristics  reflected  in  their 
books,  the  slightest  details  which  add  distinctoess 
or  emphasis  to  a  statement,  are  thus  charged  with 
a  divine  force.  A  spiritual  harmony  rises  out  of  an 
accurate  interpretation.  And  exactly  in  propoitioo 
as  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Bible  is  folt  to  be 
truly  its  primary  meaning,  will  the  importance  of 
a  sound  criticism  of  the  text  be  recognized  as  the 
one  necessary  and  sufiScient  foundation  of  the  noUs 
supostructure  of  higher  truth  which  is  afterwatdi 
found  to  rest  upon  it.  Faith  in  words  is  thebegm- 
ning,  fiuth  hi  the  word  is  the  completion  of  Kb- 
lical  interpretation.  Impatience  may  destroy  the 
one  and  check  the  other;  but  the  true  student  wiD 
find  the  simple  text  of  Holy  Scripture  ever  pregnant 
with  lessons  for  the  present  and  promises  for  ages 
to  come.  The  literal  meaning  is  one  and  fixed :  the 
spiritual  meaning  is  infinite  and  multiform.  Hm 
unity  of  the  literal  meanhig  is  not  disturbed  by  the 
variety  of  the  inherent  spiritual  applications.  Truth 
is  essentially  mfinite.  There  is  thus  one  sense  to 
the  words,  but  countless  relations.  There  is  an 
absolute  fitness  in  the  parables  and  figures  of  Scrip> 
ture,  and  hence  an  abiding  pertinence.  Thespixitaal 
meaning  is,  so  to  speak,  the  life  of  the  whole,  living 
on  with  unchanging  power  through  e\-ery  change 
of  race  and  age.  To  this  we  can  approach  only 
(on  the  human  side)  by  unwavering  trust  in  the 
ordinary  kws  of  schoUnhip,  which  finds  in  Scrip- 
ture its  final  consecration. 

For  the  study  of  the  knguage  of  the  N.  T.,  TIsdi- 
endorf*s  7th  edition  (1859),  Grinfidd's  txHOo 
HeUenUHca  (with  the  SchoUa^  1843-48),  Bnider*s 
Concordantia  (1842  [3d  ed.  1867] ),  and  Whier*s 
Grammatik  (6th  edition,  1853,  transkted  by  Mas- 
son,  Edhib.  1859),  are  hidispensable.  To  these  may 
be  added  Trommius's  Cmwrdantia  .  .  .  LXX.  m- 
terpretum^  1718,  for  the  usage  of  the  LXX.,  and 
Suioer's  Thesaurus,  1682  [2d  ed.  1728],  for  the 
bter  historv  of  some  words.  The  lexicons  of 
Schknisner  to  the  LXX.  (1820-21),  and  N.  T.  (4th 
ed.  1819)  contain  a  large  mass  of  materials,  but  are 
moft  uncritical.  Those  of  Wahl  (N.  T.  1822  [traas- 
kted  by  E.  Robinson,  Andover,  1825:  8d  ed.  of  the 
original,  1843] ;  Apocrypha,  1853)  are  much  better 
in  point  of  accuracy  and  schokrship.  On  questionB 
of  dialect  and  grammar  there  are  important  ooUee* 
tions  in  Sturs,  De  Dialecto  Maced.  et  Aiex.  (1786); 
Thiersch,  De  Pent,  vet's.  Alex.  (1841);  Lobeck's 
Phrymchus  (1820),  ParaJ^nmena  Gi\  Or.  (1837), 
PathoL  Berm.  Or.  ProUgg.  (1843),  [Pijiurrijc^ 
J.  Verhb.  Or.  ei  Nomiman  verbal  Techwohgia^ 
(1846),]  Pathol.  Serm.  Gr.  Elem.  ([2  pt.  1853- 
62] ).  The  Indices  of  Jaoobson  to  the  /Wej  Apos- 
to&ci  (1840)  are  very  complete  and  unftil.    The 
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pnDeh  gathered  by  Ott  and  Krebs  from  Josephus, 
and  bj  Loetner  and  Kiihn  from  Philo  have  been 
ftillj  lued  bv  most  recent  commentators.  Further 
bibUographical  references  are  given  by  Winer, 
Gramm.  pp.  1-31;  Reuss,  Gesch,  d.  HtiL  Schriff^ 
en,  pp.  28-37;  Griofield's  N.  T.  Edith  UtlUnU- 
tica,  Pr»f.  xL,  xli.  [Schiriite,  Grundzage  d.  neu- 
iuL  GrdcUdt,  pp.  101-128.]  B.  F.  W. 

*  Amonji;  the  more  recent  worka  on  the  kmguage 
•f  the  N.  T.  the  following  also  deserve  notice.  K.. 
G.  Bretschneider,  Lex.  man.  Gr.-LftL  in  Libroa 
N.  r.,  1824,  3d  ed.,  greatly  improved,  1840,  4to. 
K.  Robinson,  Gr.  and  Kny.  Lex.  of  the  y.  T., 
Boat  1836,  new  ed.  X.  Y.  1850,  largely  combining 
the  best  features  of  Wahl  and  Bretschneider.  S.  T. 
BloomBeld,  Gr,  and  Eng.  Lex.  ttt  the  N.  T.,  Loud. 
1840.  3d  ed.  1860.  C.  G.  Wilke,  davit  N.  T. 
pkiloloffica,  Dresd.  et  Ups.  1840-41.  2d  ed.  1850, 
new  ed.  mostly  rewritten  by  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  under 
whoee  name  it  also  appears  with  the  title  Lex»  Gr.- 
LaL  N.  r.,  Lips.  1868  (a  translation  of  this  is 
promised  by  Professor  Thayer  of  Andover).  S.  C. 
Schirlitz,  (iriech.-Deutsdiea  W^rtei'b.  zum  N.  T., 
Giessen,  1851,  Z^  Aufl.  1838.  Herm  Cremer,  BibL- 
tkeoLlV^terb.  der  NeuiesL  Grdcildt,  GoihUy  ISQH^ 
Engl,  trans.  1869.  The  Glossmy  of  Later  and 
Byzantine  Greek  by  E.  A  Sophocles,  forming  vol. 
viL  (New  Ser.)  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Amer. 
Academy^  Carobr.,  1860,  4to,  htis  been  for  some 
time  out  of  print,  but  a  new  edition  greatly  en- 
larged and  improved,  is  now  in  press  (1869).  Of  the 
vt^ks  named  abox'e,  those  of  Bbwmfield  and  Schiriitz 
■re  the  least  important;  BrcUchneider  is  rich  in 
iOastrattons  from  the  LXX.,  Joeephus,  Philo,  and 
the  PseudepiiH^pha  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.;  Wahl  is 
particularly  full  on  the  particles,  and  in  grammat- 
leal  references;  and  the  new  Lexicon  of  Grimm  is 
eharacterired  by  good  judgment,  competent  learn- 
ing, and  the  exclusion  of  useless  matter. 

On  the  synonyrm  of  the  N.  T.  we  have  J.  A.  H. 
Tittmann,  De  Syn,  in  N.  T.  lib.  L,  II.,  Lips.  1829 
.32,  transL  by  K.  Craig,  2  vols.  Kdin.  1833-34;  R. 
C.  Trench,  Syn.  of  the  N.  T*.,  2  parts,  reprinted 
N.  Y.  1855-64,  new  ed.  in  1  vol.,  Und.  1865;  and 
the  work  of  Webster,  referred  to  below. 

On  the  grammnr  of  the  N.  T.,  we  may  note  also 
the  works  of  Professor  Stuart,  Andover,  1834,  2d 
ed.  1841;  W.  Trollope,  Lond.  1842;  T.  S.  Green, 
Trtati$e  on  the  Gram,  tf  the  N.  T.,  new  ed.  Lond. 
1882  (first  ed.  1842),  containing  some  acute  obser- 
vations; Alex.  Buttmann,  Gram,  det  neutest. 
apraehidkmu,  Berl.  1859  (valuable);  S.  C  Schir- 
fitx,  GrundxHge  der  neutest.  Grddtdt^  Giessen, 
1861  ;K  H.A.  lipsius.  Gram.  UmersuohvngenUb, 
d.  bibL  Gr&ritdl  (only  Ober  die  Lesexeiehen)^  Lelpz. 
1863;  and  William  Webster,  Syntax  and  Syno- 
mym$  of  the  Gr.  TetL,  Ix>nd.  1864,  strangely  ex- 
tofling  Schiriitz,  and  disparaging  Winer.  The  7th 
aditioD  of  Winer,  superintended  by  Liinemann 
(Leipa.  1867),  we  have  at  but,  thanks  to  Professor 
Thayer,  in  a  really  accurate  translation  (Andover, 
1889).  In  the  3d  ed.  of  Jelf 's  Greek  Grammar 
{Oit  1861,  4th  ed.  1868)  particular  atteotwn  is 
paid  to  the  constructions  of  the  Greek  Testament 
Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin^s  Syntax  of  the  Moods 
ami  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb,  2d  ed.  Gambr. 
186^  though  not  often  referring  specially  to  the 
X.  T.,  win  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  philo- 
iogiol  student  On  the  Greek  article  there  is  the 
well-known  work  of  Bishop  Middleton,  Lond.  1808, 
^q^tinted  N.  Y.  1813,  new  ed.  by  Bote,  Lond.  1855 ; 
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comp.  Professor  Stuart^s  Hints  and  Cautiuns  in  the 
BibL  Repos.  for  April  1834,  iv.  277-327,  and  C 
Winstanley,  Vindication  of  CarUnn  Passages  m 
the  Com.  Eng.  Version  of  the  N.  T.,  addressed  to 
Grnnville  Shaip,  Esq.,  reprinted  with  additions, 
Cambr.  1819. 

See  further,  on  the  language  and  style  of  the 
N.  T.,  Planck,  De  vera  Naiura  et  Indole  Orat. 
Grmcce  N.  T.,  Gotting.  1810,  4to,  transl.  by  Dr. 
Robinson  in  the  BibL  Repos.  for  Oct  1831,  i.  638- 
691.  (In  the  same  vol.  of  this  periodical  are  other 
valuable  articles  bearing  on  the  subject)  Also 
Rbtusen  (Danish  C3ausen),  Hermeneutik  d.  N".  T., 
Uipa.  1841,  p.  337  ff.;  Wilke,  Hermeneutik  d.  N. 
r.,  Ijelpz.  1843-44,  and  Neutest.  Rhetorik,  ibid. 
1843 ;  and  ^Cezschwits,  ProfangrdcitcU  u.  biblischer 
Sprachgeist  (1859). 

Works  on  the  style  of  particular  writers  of  the 
N.  T.  might  also  be  mentioned  here;  see,  for  ex- 
ample, the  addition  to  John,  Gospel  op,  vol.  iL 
p.  1439  b.  See  also  J.  D.  Schulze,  Der  schriJU 
stellerische  Werth  ti.  Char,  dts  Petrus^  Judas  u. 
Jaoobiu,  Weissenfels,  1802;  ditto,  des  Evang. 
Markus,  in  Keil  and  Tzschirner*s  Aniltkten,  Bde. 
ii.,  iii.;  Gersdorf,  Beitrdge  tur  Sprack-Charah- 
tei-istik  der  Schriflsteller  des  N.  T,  Theil  L 
(lieipz.  1816;  no  more  published);  Holtzmann, 
Die  Synnpt.  EvangeUen  (I^ipx.  1883),  pp.  271- 
358 ;  and  the  various  discussions  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles of  Paul,  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  2d  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  Apoc- 
al)'p6e,  for  which  see  the  articles  on  the  respective 
books. 

The  Critical  Greek  and  English  Concordance  to 
the  N.  T.,  by  the  late  C  F.  Hudson,  which  is  an- 
nounced for  speedy  publication  (Boston,  1869),  will 
be  a  valuable  supplement  to  Bruder,  giving  the 
various  readings  of  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf,  and  Tregelles,  atid  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing the  best  features  of  the  Englishman's  Greek 
Concordance  of  the  N.  T.  It  will  be  incomparably 
superior  to  SchmoUer's  recent  work,  which  is  very 
unsatisfectory.  A. 

NEW  YEAR.  [Trumpets,  Feast  of.] 
NEZFAH  (n*'!?9  [famous,  Furst ;  coi^ 
quered,  (5c«.]:  NeurtfW,  [Vat  NotroM,]  Alex. 
HfBii  in  Ezr.;  Ni<no,  [Vat.  FA.  A<rfio,  Alex. 
NcKrem,]  in  Neh.:  Nasia).  The  descendants  of 
Neziah  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (En*,  ii.  54;  Neh.  vii.  56).  The 
name  appears  as  Nasith  in  1  Esdr.  v.  32. 

NE'ZIB  (n**?}  [grirrison, pillar :  Vat.]:  No- 
ffttfi;  [Rom.  Swrifii]  Alex.  Ne<ri/8:  Nesib\  a 
city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  43  only),  in  the  district 
of  the  Shefelah  or  Lowkuid,  one  of  the  same  group 
with  Keiiah  and  Mareshah.  To  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  it  was  evidently  known.  They  phce  it  on 
the  road  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Hebron,  7  or 
9  (Euseb.)  miles  from  the  former,  and  there  it  still 
stands  under  the  almost  identical  name  of  Beil  NA- 
sib,  or  Chirbeh  Nasib.  2J  hours  fh)m  Beit  Jibrin, 
on  a  rising  ground  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Wady 
es-Sitr,  and  with  Keikh  and  Mareshah  within  easy 
distance.  It  has  been  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson  (ii. 
220,  221)  and  Tol)ler  (3/«  Wanderung,  150).  The 
former  mentions  the  remains  of  ancient  buikKngs, 
especially  one  of  apparently  remote  age,  190  feel 
k>ng  by  30  broad.  This,  howe\'er— with  the 
'  curious  discrepancy  which  is  so  remarkable  in  Eb»- 
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tern  explorers  —  is  denied  by  the  latter  traveller, 
who  states  that  "  but  for  the  ancient  name  no  one 
would  8ii.si)ect  this  of  beinjic  an  ancient  site/' 

Xezibo  adds  another  to  the  number  of  places 
which,  tliough  enumerated  as  in  the  I>owland,  have 
been  found  in  the  mountains.  [.Iiphtaii;  Kei- 
LAH.]  G. 

NIB'HAZ  (tn53,  and  in  some  MSS.  ^nrp: 

and  tn^?  [see  below]:  N«/8x<£ff  [?]  or  [Alex.] 
NaijScCi;  for  which  there  is  substituted  in  some 
copies  an  entirely  different  naroCf  *A$aa(4p,  Na- 
paaCfo^  or  'EfiXa(4p  [Rom.],  the  latter  bein^  prob- 
ably the  more  correct,  answering  to  the  Hebrew 

">^5'^ :?.>?.,  "grief  of  the  ruler":  Nebahat),  a 
deity  of  the  Avites,  introduced  by  them  into  Sa- 
maria in  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  (2  K.  xri.  31). 
Tliere  is  no  certain  information  as  to  the  character 
of  the  deity,  or  the  form  of  the  idol  so  named.  The 
Rabbins  derived  the  name  from  a  Hebrew  root  nd- 

bach  (n?^),  «« U)  bark,"  and  hence  assigned  to  it 
the  figure  of  a  dog,  or  a  dog-headed  man.  There 
is  no  n  pi-uiri  improbability  in  this;  the  Ejjyptians 
worshipped  the  dog  (Plut.  De  /«.  44),  and  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  current  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  they  represented  Anubis  as  a  dog-headed 
man,  though  Wilkinson  {Anc,  ^oyp*-  »•  440,  Sec- 
ond Series)  asserts  that  this  was  a  mistake,  the 
heed  being  in  reality  that  of  a  jackal.  Some  indi- 
cations of  the  worship  of  the  dojf  have  been  found 
in  Syria,  a  cok)«8al  figure  of  a  do?  having  formerly 
existed  between  Rerjtus  and  Tripolis  (Winer,  Rertlic. 
$.  v.).  It  is  still  more  to  the  point  to  observe  that 
on  one  of  the  slabs  found  at  Khorsabad  and  repre- 
sented by  Rotta  (pi.  141),  we  have  the  front  of  a 
temple  depicted  with  an  animal  near  the  entrance, 
which  can  be  nothini?  else  than  a  bitch  suckling  a 
P**PPyt  ^c  ^^^^^J  of  the  animal  having,  however, 
disappeared.  The  worship  of  idols  representing  the 
human  body  surmounted  by  the  head  of  an  anim:d 
(as  in  the  well-known  case  of  Nisroch)  was  com- 
mon among  the  Assyrians.  According  to  another 
equally  unsatisfiictory  theory,  Nibhaz  is  identified 
with  the  god  of  the  nether  world  of  the  Sabian 
worship  (Gesen.  Thesau.  p.  842).         W.  L.  B. 

NIB  SHAN  (with  the  definite  aHicle, 
*70J:pan  [the  /w-nace,  Fiirst;  tojll  $otl,  Ges.]: 
Nai^Aa^<^y ;  Alex.  N«jS<roi':  Nebsan).  One  of  the 
six  cities  of  Judah  (.Josh.  xv.  62)  which  were  in 
the  district  of  the  Midbar  (A.  V.  "  wilderness  '*), 
which  probably  in  this  one  case  only  designates  the 
depressed  region  on  the  immediate  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  usually  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  called  the 
ArAbdh,  [Vol.  ii.  p.  1491  rr.]  Under  the  name 
of  Nempsan  or  Nebsan  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  in  the  Orunnasticon,  but  with  no  at- 
tempt to  fix  \t»  position.  Nor  does  any  subsequent 
traveller  appear  to  have  either  sought  for  or  dis- 
covered any  traces  of  the  name.  G. 

NICA'NOR  (KiKdyctp  [conqueror] :  Nicanor), 
the  son  of  Patroclus  (2  Mace.  viii.  9),  a  general 


KICODEMUS 

who  was  engaged  in  the  Jewish  wars  under  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  and  Demetrius  I.  He  took  part 
in  the  first  expedition  of  Lysias,  n  c.  166  (1  Mace, 
iii.  38),  and  was  defeated  with  his  ffUow-commaDdei 
at  Emmaus  (1  Mace  iv.;  cf.  2  Mace,  \-iii.  9  ff.). 
After  the  death  of  Antiochus  Eupator  and  LysiUi 
he  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace. 
vii.  26),  who  appointed  him  governor  of  Judae*  (i 
Mace.  xiv.  12),  a  command  which  he  readily  undei^ 
took  as  one  "  who  bare  deadly  hate  unto  Israel " 
(1  Mace.  vii.  26).  At  first  he  seems  to  have  en- 
deavored to  win  the  confidence  of  Judas,  but  when 
his  treacherous  designs  were  di.<tcovered  he  bad  re- 
course to  violence.  A  battle  took  place  at  Caphar- 
salama,  which  was  indecisive  in  its  results;  hut 
shortly  after  Judas  met  him  at  Adasa  (b.  c.  161), 
and  he  fell  "  first  in  the  battle.**  A  genend  rout 
foIk>wed,  and  the  13th  of  Adar,  on  which  the  en- 
gagement took  place,  "  the  day  before  Mardocbena' 
day,"  was  ordained  to  be  kept  forever  as  a  festival 
(1  Mace.  vii.  49;  2  Mace.  xv.  36). 

There  are  some  discrepancies  between  the  narra- 
tives in  the  two  books  of  Maccabees  as  to  Nicanor. 
In  1  Mace,  he  is  represented  as  acting  with  delib- 
erate treachery :  in  2  M:icc.  he  is  said  to  have  been 
won  over  to  a  sincere  friendship  with  Judas,  which 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  intrigues  of  Alcimns, 
who  induced  Demetrius  to  repeat  his  orders  for  the 
capture  of  the  Jewish  hero  (2  Mace.  xiv.  23  ff.). 
Internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  1  Mace. 
Accoi-diug  to  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  10,  §  4),  who 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  had  any  other 
authority  than  1  Mace,  before  him,  Judas  was 
defeated  at  Gapharsalama;  and  though  his  accoont 
is  obviously  inaccurate  {iiy<KyKd((i  rhy  *Iou8ay  .  . 
.  M  T^y  &Kpca^  d>evytty\  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed (1  Mace.  vii.  33  ff.;  comp.  2  Maec.  xiv. 
33  ff.)  seem  at  least  to  indicate  that  Judas  gained 
no  ad\-antage.  In  2  Mace,  this  engagement  is  not 
noticed,  but  another  is  placed  (2  Blacc.  xiv.  17) 
before  the  connection  of  Nicanor  with  Judas,  while 
this  was  after  it  (1  Maec.  vii.  27  ff.),  in  which 
"Simon  Judas'  brother"  is  said  to  hare  beeo 
*♦  somewhat  discomfited." 

2.  One  of  the  first  seven  deacons  (Acts  ri.  5). 
According  to  the  Pseudo-Hippolytus  he  was  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  **  died  at  the  time  of 
the  mart}Tdom  of  Stephen  "  (p.  953,  ed.  Migne). 

B.  F.  W. 

NICODE'MXJS  (fiiK6hiftot  [conqueror  of 
the  people] :  Nicodemm),  a  Pharisee,  a  niler  of 
the  Jews,  and  «  teacher  of  Israel  (John  iii.  1,  10), 
whose  secret  visit  to  our  liord  was  the  occaaioa 
of  the  discourse  recorded  by  St.  John.  The  nama 
was  not  uncommon  among  the  Jews  (Joseph.  AnL 
xiv.  3,  §  2),  and  was  no  doubt  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks.  In  the  Tahuud  it  appears  under  the  fora 
71C^3,  and  some  would  derive  It  from  ^p3, 

innocent,  D*T,  bk>od  (t.  s.  ((Seeleris  panv**); 
Wetstein,  N.  T.  i.  160.  In  the  case  of  Nkodemos 
Ren  Gorion,  the  name  is  derived  by  R.  Nathan 
from  a  miracle  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  per- 
formed (Otho,  Lex,  Bn6,  s.  ▼.). 


a  The  word  netM,  Mentlcal  with  the  abore  name, 
is  several  times  employed  Ibr  a  garrison  or  an  officer 
of  the  Phlllfttioes  (see  1  Sam.  x.  6,  xill.  8,  4;  1  Chr. 
xi.  16).  This  suggests  the  poeslbiHty  of  Naiib  having 
beni  a  PhiHsUoe  place.  But  the  appUcatioo  of  the 
tenn  t   the  PhiUstines,  though  frequent,  Is  not  exeln- 


b  If  originally  a  Hebrew  name,  probably  from  the 
same  root  as  Bashan^a  sandy  soH. 

c  The  article  In  John  iii.  10  (6  ScSo^ir.),  Is  proha^f 
only  generic,  althongh  HHnw  and  Bp.  JtiiMMirB  s^ 
pose  that  IttanpUes  a  rsboka. 
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Nieodemus  is  only  mentioned  bj  St  Jolin,  who 
ountot  his  nocturnal  visit  to  Jesus,  and  the  con- 
versMtion  which  then  toolc  place,  at  which  the 
ETangelist  may  himself  have  been  present  The 
high  station  of  Nioodemus  as  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and  the  avowed  scorn  under 
which  the  rulers  concealed  their  inward  convietion 
(John  iii.  3)  that  Jesus  was  a  teacher  sent  from 
God,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  secrecy  of  the 
utenriew.  A  constitutional  timidity  is  discernible 
m  the  character  of  the  inquiring  Pharisee,  which 
could  not  be  overcome  by  his  vacilkting  desire  to 
befriend  and  acknowledge  One  whom  he  knew  to 
be  a  Prophet,  even  if  he  did  not  at  once  recognize 
ia  him  the  promised  Messiah.  Thus  the  few  words 
which  be  interposed  against  the  rash  iiyustice  of 
his  colleagues  are  cautiously  rested  on  a  general 
principle  (John  \1i.  50),  and  betray  no  indication 
of  his  fiuth  in  the  Galilean  whom  his  sect  despised. 
And  even  when  the  power  of  Christ's  love,  mani- 
fested on  the  cross,  had  made  the  most  timid 
disciples  bold,  Nicodemus  does  not  come  forward 
with  his  splendid  gifts  of  affection  until  the  exam- 
ple bad  been  set  by  one  of  his  own  rank,  and 
wealth,  and  station  in  society  (xix.  39). 

In  these  three  notices  of  Nioodemus  a  noble 
candor  and  a  simple  love  of  truth  shine  out  in 
the  midst  of  hesitation  and  fear  of  man.  We  can 
therefore  easily  believe  the  tradition  that  after  the 
lesurrection  (which  would  supply  the  last  outward 
impulse  necessary  to  confirm  his  faith  and  increase 
his  courage)  he  became  a  professed  disciple  of 
Gbrist,  luid  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Peter 
■nd  John.  All  the  rest  that  is  recorded  of  him  is 
highly  uncertain.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
Jewa,  in  revenge  for  his  oonversk>n,  deprived  him 
of  his  office,  beat  him  cruelly,  and  drove  him  from 
Jcmsaleni;  that  Gamaliel,  who  was  his  kinsman, 
hospitably  sheltered  him  until  his  death  in  a  coun- 
try bouse,  and  finally  gave  him  honorable  burial 
near  the  body  of  Stephen,  where  Gamaliel  himself 
was  afterwards  interred.  Finally,  the  three  bodies 
■re  said  to  have  been  discovered  on  August  3,  a.  d. 
415,  which  day  was  set  apart  by  the  Komish 
Orareb  in  honor  of  the  event  (Phot  BibtiutJu  Cod. 
171;  Loeian,  De  8.  Slrph.  inventtone). 

The  conversation  of  Christ  with  Nicodemus  is 
appointed  as  the  Gospel  for  Trinity  Sunday.  The 
choice  at  fbst  sight  may  seem  strange.  There  are 
in  that  discourse  no  mysterious  numbers  which 
might  shadow  forth  truths  In  their  simplest  reb- 
tioDs;  no  distinct  and  yet  simultaneous  actions  of 
the  divine  persons;  no  separation  of  divine  attrib- 
utes. Yet  the  instinct «  which  dictated  this  choice 
was  a  right  one.  For  it  is  in  this  conversation 
alone  that  we  see  how  our  Ijord  himself  met  the 
(fifBenlties  of  a  thooghti\il  man;  how  he  checked, 
witboQt  noticing,  tlie  selAassnmption  of  a  teacher; 
how  he  Hfled  the  half-believing  mind  to  the  light 
of  nobler  truth. 

If  the  Nicodemus  of  St  John's  (Sospd  be  identi- 
esl  with  the  Nicodemus  Ben  Crorion  of  the  Talmud, 
he  most  have  lived  till  the  fidl  of  Jerusalem,  which 
is  not  impossible,  since  the  term  y4pm¥,  in  John 
iiL  4,  may  not  be  intended  to  apply  to  Nicodemus 
himself.  The  arguments  for  then*  identiffeation 
■re  that  both  are  mentioned  as  Pharisees,  wealthy, 
pions,  and  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  {Taanith^ 
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f.  19,  Ac.  See  Otho,  Lex,  Rob,  s.  v.):  and  that 
in  Taanith  the  original  name  (altered  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  mu-ade  performed  by  Nicodemus  in  order 

to  procure  rain)  is  said  to  ha\-e  been  **31D,  which 
is  also  the  name  of  one  of  fi\'e  Rabbinical  disciples 
of  Christ  mentioned  in  Sanhed.  f.  43,  1  (Otho, 
s.  V.  Chi-Utus),  Hnally,  the  family  of  this  Nico- 
demus are  said  to  have  been  reduced  from  great 
wealth  to  the  most  squalid  and  horrible  poverty, 
which  howe\'er  may  as  well  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  as  by  the  change  of  fortune 
resulting  from  an  acceptance  of  Christianity. 

On  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  see  Fabricius,  Cod, 
Pseudepigr,  i.  213;  Thilo,  Cod.  Ap<Kr,  i.  478. 
In  some  MSS.  it  is  also  called  "The  Acts  of 
Pilate."  It  is  undoubtedly  spurious  (as  the  con- 
clusion of  it  sufficiently  proves),  and  of  very  little 
value.  F.  W.  F. 

*  Nicodemus  is  called  a*  »*  ruler  of  the  Jews " 
{ipX^i^  rmy  'lovScuwr)  in  John  iii.  1 ;  and  as  that 
title  (ji^Mr)  is  given  in  some  passages  (John  ^IL 
26;  AcU  iii.  17,  dw.)  to  members  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, it  has  been  infixed  that  he  was  one  of  that 
body.  He  was  probably  also  a  scribe  or  teacher 
of  the  Law  (9i9daieaKot  rod  *lffpa^\,  John  iii. 
10=Ko/toSi5((o'icaAo9);  and  hence  belonged  to  that 
branch  of  the  Council  which  represented  the  learned 
ckiss  of  the  nation.  Of  the  three  occurrences  (see 
above)  in  which  Nicodemus  appears  in  the  Gospel- 
history,  the  second  occupies  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  the  first  and  the  third  as  to  the 
phase  of  character  which  they  severally  exhibit; 
and  in  this  respect,  as  Tholuck  sui»gests,  the  narra- 
tive is  seen  to  be  " psychok)gically  true"  {Evang, 
Johannii,  p.  2()5,  6t«  Aufi.).  We  have  no  means 
of  deciding  whether  Nicodemus  was  present  in 
the  Sanhedrim  at  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  airaign- 
ment  and  trial  before  that  court.  If  he  was 
present  he  may  have  been  too  undecided  to  inter- 
poie  any  remonstrance  (none  is  recorded ),  or  may 
have  deemed  it  unavailing  amid  so  much  violence 
and  passion.  Stier  would  find  in  ofSo/uer  as 
plural  a  characteristic  shrinking  from  anything 
like  a  direct  personal  avowal  of  his  own  belief 
(Reden  Jttu^  iv.  11, 4««  Aufl.);  but,  more  probably, 
he  meant.  In  this  way,  to  recognize  more  strongly 
the  ample  e%idence  furnished  by  Christ's  miraclee 
that  He  was  a  teacher  sent  fkt>m  l^od.  In  this 
confession  perhaps  he  associates  with  himself  some 
of  his  own  rank  who  were  already  known  to  him 
as  secret  beUevers  (see  xii.  42;  xix.  38). 

For  a  list  of  writers  on  the  character  of  Nico- 
demus and  his  inteniew  with  Christ,  see  Hnae's 
Leben  JesUy  §  52  (4t«  Aufl.).  On  the  apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus  see  the  articles  on  the 
Apocryphal  Gospeb  generally  by  Uofbann  fai  Her- 
sogs  RenLKftcyk,  xiL  325-327;  by  Bishop  Elll- 
cott  in  the  Cambridge  Etenye  for  1856,  p.  161  tt; 
and  by  C.  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  in  the  BibL  Sacra,  ix. 
p.  79  f. ;  and  particukrly  Tischendorf,  Kvangelia 
Apociypha  (Lips.  1853),  pp.  fiv.  ff,  203  fT.     H. 

NICOLATTANS  (NwcoAoTto*:  NicolnVce). 
The  question  how  far  the  sect  that  is  mentkmed  by 
this  name  in  Rev.  fi.  6, 15,  was  connected  with  the 
Nioobs  of  Acts  vi.  5,  and  the  traditions  that  have 
gathered  round  his  name,  will  be  discussed  bdow. 
[Nicolas.]  It  will  here  be  considered  bow  fiir 
we  can  get  at  any  distinct  notion  of  what  the  sect 
itself  was,  and  in  what  rektion  it  stood  to  the  fits 
of  the  Apostolic  age. 

It  has  been  suggested  ■•  one  step  towards  thii 
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retnlt  that  the  name  before  us  was  symbolic  rather 
than  historical.  The  Greek  ffiK6\aos  is,  it  lias 
been  said,  an  approximate  equiv-alent  to  the  Hebrew 

Balaam,  the  lord  (Yitringa,  deriving  it  from  brS): 
or,  according  to  another  derivation,  the  devourer  of 
the  people  (so  Hengstenbeq^.  as  from  T  v!|).a  If 
we  accept  this  expknation  we  have  to  deal  with  one 
•ect  instead  of  two—  we  are  able  to  compare  with 
what  we  find  in  Kev.  ii.  the  incidental  notices  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  followers  of  Balaam  in 
Jude  and  2  Peter,  and  our  task  is  proportionately 
an  easier  one.  It  may  be  UTYi;«d  indeed  that  this 
theory  rests  upon  a  false  or  at  least  a  doubtful  ety- 
mology (Gescnius,  ».  v.  0^/?,  makes  it  =  pere- 
?rtiittf ),  and  that  the  message  to  the  Church  of 
ei^mos  (Rev.  ii.  14,  15)  appears  to  recognize 
"those  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,*'  and 
« those  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans,** 
as  two  distinct  bodies,  lliere  is,  however,  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  both  these  objections.  (1-)  The 
whole  analogy  of  the  mode  of  teaching  which  htys 
stress  on  the  significance  of  names  would  lead  us 
to  look,  not  for  phiklogical  accuracy,  but  for  a 
broad,  strongly-marked  paronomasia^  such  as  men 
would  recognize  and  accept.  It  would  be  enough 
for  those  who  were  to  hear  the  message  that  they 
should  perceive  the  meaning  of  the  two  words  to 
be  identical.6  (2.)  A  closer  inspection  of  Rev.  ii. 
16  would  show  that  the  oCrws  lx"»»  * •  *»"•  ^• 
imply  the  resemhkmce  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Kicolaitans  with  that  of  the  historical  Balaam 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse,  rather  than  any 
kind  of  contrast 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  form  a  clearer 
Judgment  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sect.  It 
comes  before  u«  as  presenting  the  ultimate  phase 
of  a  great  controversy,  which  threatened  at  one 
time  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  after- 
wards to  taint  its  purity.  The  controversy  itself 
was  inentable  as  soon  as  the  Gentiles  were  admit- 
ted, in  any  kr^e  numbers,  uito  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Were  the  new  converts  to  be  brought  into 
subjection  to  the  whole  Mosaic  law?  Were  they 
to  give  up  their  old  habits  of  life  altogether  —  to 
withdraw  entirely  from  the  social  gatherings  of 
their  friends  and  kinsmen?  Was  there  not  the 
risk,  if  they  continued  to  join  in  them,  of  their 
eaUng,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  of  that  which 
bad  been  skin  in  the  sacrifices  of  a  fidse  worship, 
and  of  thus  sharing  in  the  idohttry  ?  The  apostles 
and  elders  at  Jerusalem  met  the  question  calmly 
and  wisely.  The  burden  of  the  Law  was  not  to 
be  imposed  on  the  Gentile  disciples.  They  were 
to  abstain,  among  other  things,  from  >*  meats 
ofiked  to  idols"  and  from  <* fornication "  (Acts 
IV.  20,  29),  and  this  decree  was  welcomed  as  the 
great  charter  of  the  Churches  freedom.     Strange 


a  Cocoeius  (Cogitat.  m  Rev.  ii.  6)  has  the  cmlit  of 
being  the  lirst  to  suggest  this  identification  of  the 
NlcolalUns  with  the  fbUowers  of  Balaam.  He  has 
been  followed  by  the  older  Vitringa  (Dissert,  de  Argum 
Bpist.  Petri  poster,  in  Hase*s  Thesavrtts,  ii.  987),  Heng- 
steuberg  (m  loe.),  Stier  (Words  of  the  Risen  Lord,  p. 
125,  Bog.  transl ),  and  others.  LigfatJbot  (Hor.  Heb. 
in  Act.  Apost.  vi.  6)  suggests  anotlier  and  more  start* 
ling  paronomasia.    The  word,  in  his  view,  was  choaeo, 

as  identical  in  sound  with  sV')^^^,  ''let  us  eat," 
and  as  thus  marking  out  the  special  eliaraeteristic  of 


NICOLAITANS 

as  the  close  union  of  the  moral  and  the  podtht 
commands  may  seem  to  us,  it  did  not  seem  so  ti 
the  synod  at  Jerusalem.  The  two  sins  were  very 
closely  allied,  often  even  in  the  closest  proximity  of 
time  and  place.  The  fathomless  impurity  whidi 
overspread  the  empiiv  made  the  one  almost  as 
inseparable  as  the  other  from  its  daily  social  lile. 

The  messages  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  and  the 
later  Apostolic  Epistles  (2  Peter  and  Jude)  mdicate 
that  the  two  evils  appeared  at  that  period  also  in 
close  alliance.  The  teachers  of  the  Church  branded 
them  with  a  name  which  expressed  their  true  char* 
acter.*  The  men  who  did  and  taught  such  things 
were  followers  of  Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii.  16;  Jude  11). 
They,  like  the  false  prophet  of  Petbor,  united  brave 
words  with  evil  deeds.  They  made  their  "liberty" 
a  cloak  at  once  for  cowardice  and  licentiousness. 
In  a  time  of  persecution,  when  the  eating  or  not 
eating  of  things  sacrificed  to  idols  was  more  thsn 
ever  a  crucial  test  of  faithfulness,  they  persuaded 
men  more  than  e\'er  that  it  was  a  thing  indifferent 
(Rev.  ii.  13,  14).  This  was  bad  enough,  but  there 
was  a  yet  worse  evil.  Mingling  themselves  in  the 
orgies  of  idolatrous  feasts,  they  brought  the  im- 
purities of  thoQC  feasts  into  the  meetings  of  the 
Christian  Church.  There  was  the  most  imminent 
risk  that  its  Agapie  might  become  as  full  of  abomi- 
nations as  the  Bacchanalia  of  Italy  had  been  (3 
Pet.  ii.  12,  13,  18;  Jude  7,  8;  comp.  IJv.  xxxix. 
8-19).  Their  sins  had  already  brought  scandal 
and  discredit  on  the  ^  way  of  truth.**  And  aO 
this  was  done,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  simply 
as  an  indulgence  of  appetite,  but  as  part  of  a  sys- 
tem, supported  by  a  "  doctrine,"  accompanied  by 
the  boast  of  a  prophetic  illumination  (2  Pet.  ii.  1). 
The  trance  of  the  son  of  Beor  and  the  sensual 
debasement  into  which  he  led  the  Israelites  were 
strangely  reproduced. 

These  were  the  characteristics  of  the  foDowen 
of  Balaam,  and,  worthless  as  most  of  the  traditions 
about  Nicolas  may  be,  they  point  to  the  same  dis- 
tinctive evils.  Even  m  the  absence  of  any  teacher 
of  that  name,  it  would  be  natural  enough,  as  hu 
been  shown  above,  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  igno- 
miny should  have  its  Greek  equi\:alent.  If  there 
were  such  a  teacher,  whether  the  prosdyte  of 
Antioch  or  another,c  the  application  of  the  name 
to  his  followers  would  be  proportionately  more 
pointed.  It  confirms  the  view  which  has  been 
taken  of  their  character  to  find  that  stress  is  laid  hi 
the  first  instance  on  the  "deeds  "  of  the  Nicobutans. 
To  hate  those  deeds  is  a  sign  of  life  in  a  Church 
that  otherwise  is  weak  and  faithless  (Rev.  ii.  6). 
To  tolerate  them  is  well  nigh  to  forfeit  the  gkxy 
of  having  been  fiuthful  under  persecution  (Rev.  fi. 
14,  15).  (Comp.  Neander*s  Apottelgesch,  p.  620; 
Gieseler^s  EccL  Hist  §  29:  Hengstenbe^  and 
Alford  on  Rev.  ii.  6;  Stier,  Words  of  (he  RistM 
Saviour^  x.)  E.  H.  P. 


b  Yitringa  (I.  e.)  finds  another  instance  of  this  tah 
direct  expression  of  feeling  in  the  pecoUar  fom, 
"  Balaam  the  son  of  Bosor,"  in  2  Pet.  ii.  1&  Tbt 
substitution  of  the  latter  name  (br  the  Bttap  of  the 
LXX.  originated,  according  to  his  conjecture,  in  tbs 
wish  to  point  to  his  antitype  in  the  Christian  Chureh 

as  a  true  n5pS"]8,  a  ^ii«  camis. 

c  It  is  noticeable  (though  the  doeuments  them* 
selves  are  not  of  much  weight  as  evidence)  thai  lo 
two  Instances  the  Nioolaitans  are  said  to  be  "  ^Mj 
so  called  **  (^(nvtiivviioi,  Ignat  a4  XhtU.  mL^  OmmT 
Jpost.  yl%). 
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NICOLAS  (NtK^Aoas  [cmqueivr  of  the  peo- 
pk\:  yicoUau),  AcU  v'  ^  A  native  of  Antioch, 
lod  a  prooel/te  to  tb«  Jenish  (kith.  When  the 
ehoreh  wai  still  oonflued  to  Jerusalem  he  became 
a  convert ;  and  being  a  man  of  honest  report,  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisiloni,  he  was  chosen 
by  the  whob  mult  tude  of  (he  disciples  to  be  one 
of  the  first  seven  deacons,  and  be  was  ordained  by 
the  Apostles,  a.  d.  33. 

A  sect  of  Nicokitans  is  mentioned  in  Kev.  ii.  6, 
15;  and  it  has  leeii  questioned  whether  this  Nicolas 
was  connected  with  them,  and  if  so,  how  closely. 

The  Nicolaitans  themselves,  at  least  as  early  as 
the  Ume  of  Irencus  {Contr.  Har.  L  26,  §  3), 
eiaimed  him  as  their  founder.  Epiphanlus,  an  in- 
aeeurate  writer,  relates  {Ath.  flmr,  i.  3,  §  25,  p. 
76)  some  details  of  the  life  of  NicoUs  the  deacon, 
and  describes  him  as  gradually  sinking  into  the 
grossest  impurity,  and  ^coming  the  ori;;inator  of 
the  Nicolaitans  and  other  immoral  sects.  Stephen 
Gobar  (PhotU  Bib'UAk.  §  232,  p.  2i)l,  ed.  1824) 
states  —  and  the  statement  is  corroborated  by  the 
reoently  discovered  Phiknophumena^  bk.  m.  §  36  — 
that  Hippolytus  agreed  with  Epiphanius  in  his  un- 
fi&Torable  view  of  NicoUs.  The  tome  account  is 
believed,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  Jerome  {fCp. 
147,  t.  L  p.  1082,  ed.  Vallars.  etc.)  and  other 
writers  in  the  4th  century.  But  it  is  irreconcilable 
vith  the  .traditionary  account  of  the  character  of 
NlcoUs,  given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom. 
iiL  4,  p.  187,  Sylb.  and  npud  Eunb.  IL  E.  iii.  29; 
tee  also  Hammond,  Annoi,  on  Kev.  ii.  4),  an  earlier 
and  more  discriminating  writer  than  Epiphanius. 
He  lUtes  that  Nicobs  led  a  chaste  life  and  brouglit 
up  his  children  in  purity,  that  on  a  certain  occasion 
having  been  sharply  reproved  by  the  Apostles  as  a 
jealous  husband,  he  repelled  the  charge  by  oflfering 
to  aUow  his  wife  to  become  the  wife  of  any  other 
peraoD,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  a 
saying  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  Matthias 
also,  —  that  it  is  our  duty  to  fight  against  the  AtAh. 
and  to  abuse  {irapaYari<recu)  it  His  words  were 
perversely  interpreteoby  the  Nicolaitans  as  an  au- 
thority for  their  immoral  practices.  Theodoret 
{ffctreL  Fab,  Ui.  1)  in  his  account  of  the  sect 
repeats  the  foregoing  statement  of  Clement;  and 
ehaxges  the  Nicohutans  with  false  dealing  in  bor- 
rowing the  name  of  the  deacon.  Ignatius,^  who 
was  contemporary  with  NicoUs,  is  said  by  Stephen 
Gobar  to  have  given  the  same  account  as  Clement, 
Ensebitts,  and  Theodoret,  touching  the  personal 
character  of  NicoUs.  Among  modem  critics,  Co- 
teierius  In  a  note  on  CoiutU.  ApoeL  vi.  8,  after  re- 
dting  the  varioos  authorities,  seems  to  lean  towards 
the  fiftvorabU  view  of  the  character  of  NicoUs. 
Professor  Burton  (Lecturts  on  EccU$iatiictU  Hi*- 
iory^  Leet.  xii.  p.  364,  ed.  1833)  is  of  opinion  that 
the  origin  of  the  term  NieoUitans  U  uncertain; 
and  thiO,  <«  though  NicoUs  the  deaeon  has  been 
mentioned  as  thdr  founder,  the  eridenoe  U  ex- 
tremely slight  which  would  convict  that  person 
fainuelf  of  any  Immoralities.**  Tillemont  {H,  E, 
K.  47^  possibly  influenced  by  the  Uct  that  no 
honor  b  paid  to  the  menaory  of  NicoUs  by  any 
fataadi  of  the  Church,  allows  perhaps  too  much 
««igfat  to  the  testimony  sgainst  him ;  n;jects  pei^ 
aspCorflj  Csssian*!  statenoent  —  to  which  Neander 
{PUnOmffoflke  Chmreh^  bk.  r.  p.  890,  ed.  Bohn) 
pfcs  his  sdheslon  —  that  some  other  NicoUs  was 
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•  Usher  coqjeetans  that  this  rsteenoe  Is  to  the  in- 
I  eopj  of  ths  Bpistls  to  the  TcaUiaas,  eh.  xl. 


the  founder  of  the  sect;  and  concludes  that  if  not 
the  actual  founder,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  give 
occasion  to  the  formation  of  the  sect,  by  his  indU 
creet  speaking.  Grotius*s  view,  as  given  in  a  note 
on  Rev.  ii.  6,  u  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
Tillemont 

llie  name  Balaam  U  perhaps  (but  see  Gesen. 
Thes.  210)  capabU  of  being  interpreted  as  a  He- 
brew equi\'alent  of  the  Greek  Nicolas.  Some  com- 
mentators think  that  thU  U  alluded  to  by  St.  Joha 
in  Rev.  ii.  14;  and  C.  Vitringa  {Obs.  Sacr,  It.  9) 
amies  forcibly  In  support  of  tins  opinion. 

W.  T.  B. 

NICOP'OLIS  (Niic<^»aAif  [cUy  of  victory]: 
Nicop(iH$)  U  mentioned  in  Tit.  iU.  12,  as  the  place 
where,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  epUtle,  St  Paul 
was  intending  to  pass  the  coming  winter,  and  where 
he  wuhed  Titus  to  meet  him.  Whether  either  or 
both  of  these  purposes  were  acoomplished  we  cannot 
tell.  Titus  was  at  thU  time  in  Crete  (Tit  i.  6). 
The  subscription  to  the  epistle  assumes  that  the 
Apostle  wss  at  NicopoUs  when  he  wrote;  but  we 
cannot  conclude  this  from  the  form  of  expression. 
We  should  rather  infer  that  he  was  elsewhere,  pos- 
sibly at  £phe8us  or  Corinth.  He  uiges  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  (oiro^iaaoif  i\$t7y);  hence  we 
conclude  that  winter  was  near. 

Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  epistle  itself  to 
determine  which  NicopolU  U  here  intended.  There 
were  cities  of  this  name  in  AsU,  Aflrica,  and  Eu- 
rope. If  we  were  to  Include  all  the  theories  which 
ha\-e  been  respectably  supported,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  write  at  least  three  articles.  One  Nicop- 
oUs was  in  Thrace,  neaf  the  borders  of  Macedonia. 
The  subscription  (which,  however,  is  of  no  author- 
ity) fixes  on  this  place,  calling  it  the  Macedonian 
Nlcopolis:  and  such  is  the  new  of  Chrysostom  and 
Theodoret  De  Wette^s  objection  to  thU  opinion 
{Pastorale Brief t^  p.  21),  that  the  pUce  did  not 
exist  till  Tngau's  reign,  appears  to  be  a  mistake. 
Another  NicopoUs  was  in  CiUcia;  and  Schrader 
{Dtr  Apoiiel  Pattlus,  i.  pp.  115-119)  pronounces 
for  this;  but  thU  opinion  is  connected  with  a  pecu- 
liar theory  regarding  the  Apostle's  Journeys.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  Jerome's  view  U  correct,  and 
that  the  Pauline  Nicopolis  was  the  celebrated  city 
of  Epirus  ("scribit  Apostolus  de  NicopoU,  quia 
m  Actiaoo  littore  sita,**  Hieron.  Proctm,  ix.  196). 
For  arrangements  of  St  Paul's  journeys,  which 
will  harmonize  with  thU,  and  with  the  other  fiiots 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  see  Birks,  I7or<B  Apotkl- 
iea^  pp.  296-304;  and  Ck>nybeare  and  Howson, 
Life  and  £pp.  of  St,  Paul  (2d  ed.),  ii.  564-578. 
It  U  very  possible,  as  U  observed  there,  that  St 
Paul  was  arrested  at  NicopolU  and  taken  thenoe  to 
Rome  for  hU  final  trial. 

ThU  city  (the  "  City  of  Victory  ")  was  built  by 
Augustus  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and 
on  the  ground  which  hU  army  occupied  before  the 
engagement.  It  U  a  curious  and  interesting  cir- 
cumstance, when  we  look  at  the  matter  ftt>m  a  Bib* 
tical  point  of  view,  that  many  of  the  handsomest 
parts  of  the  town  were  built  by  Herod  the  Great 
(Joseph.  AnL  xri.  5,  §  8).  It  U  likely  enough  that 
many  Jews  Uved  there.  Moreover,  it  was  conven-  ' 
iently  situated  for  apostoUc  journeys  in  the  eaa- 
tern  parts  of  AchaU  and  MaoedonU,  and  also  to 
the  northwards,^  where  churches  perhaps  wen 
founded.     St  Pafil  had  long  before  preached  the 

(2>«  HgnatU  JBH^o<tf,  &  6,  apod  Ooteler.  Purr.  ife$i 
U.  196,  ed.  1724.) 
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Gospel,  at  least  on  the  ooDfines  of  lUyricnm  (Horn, 
xv.  19),  and  soon  after  the  very  period  under  con- 
sideration Titus  himself  was  sent  on  a  njission  to 
Oalmatia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10). 

Kicopolis  ¥,-na  on  a  peninsula  to  Uie  west  <^  tlie 
Bay  of  Actiuni,  in  a  low  and  unhealthy  situation, 
and  it  is  now  a  very  desolate  place.  The  remains 
have  been  often  described.  We  may  refer  to  l^eake's 
Norttitrn  Greece^  i.  178,  and  iii.  491;  Bowen's 
Athoi  and  Epirw,  211;  Wolfe  in  Jmim.  of  R. 
Otog.  Soc.  iii.  92;  Merirale's  Jiome^  iii.  327,  328; 
Wordsworth's  Greecey  229-232.  In  the  last  men- 
tioned work,  and  in  the  Diet,  of  Greek  andHoman 
Gfog.  maps  of  the  pkce  will  be  found. 

J.  S.  H. 

NI'GER  {JUiytp  [Uackl :  Niger)  is  the  addU 
tional  or  distinctive  name  given  to  the  Symeon 
i^vfitM,  who  was  one  of  the  teachers  and  prophets 
in  the  Church  at  Antioch  (AcU  xiii.  1).  He  is  not 
known  except  in  that  passage.  The  name  was  a 
common  one  among  the  Komans;  and  the  conjec- 
ture that  he  was  an  African  proselyte,  and  was 
called  Niger  on  account  of  his  complexion,  is  un- 
necessary as  well  as  destitute  otherwise  of  any  sup- 
port. His  name,  Symeon,  shows  that  he  was  a  Jew 
by  birth ;  and  as  in  other  similar  cases  (e.  g.  Saul, 
Paul  —  Silas,  SUvanus)  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  the  other  name  as  more  convenient  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  foreigners.  He  is  mentioned  second 
among  the  five  who  oflSciated  at  Antioch,  and  per- 
haps we  may  infer  that  he  had  some  preeminence 
among  them  in  point  of  activity  and  influence.  It 
is  impossible  to  decide  (though  Meyer  makes  the 
attempt)  who  of  the  number  were  prophets  (wpof- 
rrai),  and  who  were  teachers  (JiacLritoXoi). 

H.  B.  H. 

NIGHT.  The  period  of  darkness,  ftt>m  sunset 
to  sunrise,  including  the  morning  and  evening  twi- 
Itght,  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  by  the  term 

b^b,  layil,  or  n  Vb,  tayim.  It  is  opposed  to 
M  day/*  the  period  of  light  (Gen.  i.  6).  Folbwing 
the  oriental  sunset  is  the  brief  evening  twilight 

(5*^*5,  neshephy  Job  xxiv.  15,  rendered  "night" 
in  Is.  V.  11,  xxi.  4,  lix.  10),  when  the  stars  appeared 
(Job  iii.    9).     This    is  also    called   "evening** 

(^T?^,  '<r«A,  Prov.  vii.  9,  rendered  »* night"  in 
Gen.  xlix.  27,  Job  rii.  4),  but  the  term  which  es- 
pecudly  denotes  the  evening  twilight  is  ntDvV, 
'OAt&h  (Gen  xv.  17,  A.  V,  "dark;  "  Ei.  xii.  6,  7, 
12).  ^J^reb  also  denotes  the  time  just  before  sun- 
set (Deut.  xxiii.  11 ;  Josh.  viii.  29),  when  the  women 
went  to  draw  water  (Gen.  xxiv.  11),  and  the  decline 
of  the  day  is  called  "the  turning  of  evening" 

(3^5  ni39,  pin6th  *ei'eb,  Gen.  xxiv.  63),  the 
time  of  prayer,  lliis  period  of  the  day  must  also 
be  that  which  is  described  as  "  night "  when  Boaz 
winnowed  his  barley  in  the  evening  breeze  (Ruth 
iii.  2),  the  cool  of  the  day  (Gen.  iii.  8),  when  the 
shadows  begin  to  M  (Jer.  vi.  4),  and  the  wolves 
prowl  about  (Hob.  i.  8;  Zeph.  iii.  8).     The  time 

of  midnight  (nV^n  ^^H,  chOid  haUayHdh, 
Ruth  iii.  8,  and  T^^^'^lTy  Hl^q,  ckiUdih  halUi- 
yU^  Ex.  xi.  4)  or  greatest  darkness  is  caUed  in 


•  njjrns. 


NIGHT-HAWK 

Pit>v.  vii.  9 »  the  papU  of  night "  (H  Vb  V'^tC'^^ 
Uk6n  layUm,  A.  V.  "  bUck  night  *').  *  The  period 
between  midnight  and  the  morning  twilight  was 
generally  selecied  for  attacking  an  enemy  by  sur- 
prise (Judg.  vii.  19.)  The  morning  twilight  is  de- 
noted by  the  same  term,  nesheph^  as  the  evening 
twilight,  and  is  nnmistokably  intended  in  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  12;  Job  rii.  4;  Ps.  cxix.  147;  possibly  obo 
in  Is.  V.  11.    With  sunrise  the  night  ended.     In 

one  passage,  Job  xxri.  10,  ^^n,  chdthec,  •« dark- 
ness,** is  rendered  "night"  in  the  A.  Y.,  bat  it 
correctly  given  in  the  margin. 

For  the  artificial  divisions  of  the  night  see  th« 
articles  Day  and  WATcnics.  W.  A.  W. 

NIGHT-HAWK  (r>T^T]n,iachm/^:  ^Ao^(: 
ftociua).  Bochart  (Hieroz,  ii.'830)  has  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  word,  which  occurs  only 
(I^v.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xiv.  16)  amongst  the  list  of 
unclean  birds,  denotes  the  "  male  ostrich,**  the  pre- 
ceding term,  bttth-yndndh  «  {owl,  A.  V.),  signifying 
the  female  bird,  llie  etymology  of  the  word  points 
to  some  bird  of  prey,  though  there  is  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  particular  species  indicated.  The 
IJCX.,  Vulg.,  and  perhaps  Onkelos,  understand 
some  kind  of  **owl;*'  most  of  the  Jewish  doctors 
indefinitely  render  the  word  "a  rapacious  bird:** 
Gesenius  {T/tei.  s.  v.)  and  Rosenmiiller  {SckvL  ad 
Lev.  xi.  16 )  follow  Bochart.  Bochart's  explanation 
is  grounded  on  an  overstrained  interpretation  of  the 
etymology  of  the  %'erb  chdmas,  the  root  of  tackm&t ; 
he  restricts  the  meaning  of  the  root  to  the  idea  of 
acting  "  unjustly  **  or  "  deceitfully,**  and  thus 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "  uignst  bird  *'  is 
the  male  ostrich  [Ostrich].  Without  stopping  to 
consider  the  etymology  of  the  word  further  than  to 
refer  the  reader  to  Gesenius,  who  gives  as  the  first 
meaning  of  dtdmng  « he  acted  violently,**  and  to 
the  Arabic  chnmasJiy  "  to  wound  with  daws,'*  ^  it 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  Moses  should  have  speci- 
fied lioth  the  mnh  and  female  ostrich  in  a  list 
which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  be  as  comprehen- 
sive as  possible.  The  not  unfrequent  occurrence  of 
the  expression  "  after  their  kind  **  it  an  argnaidit 
in  favor  of  this  assertion.  Michaelis  believes  some 
kind  of  swallow  {/Jirundo)  is  intended :  tlie  woid 
used  by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  is  by  Kitto  {PicL 
Bib*  Lev.  xi.  16)  and  by  Oedmann  ( Vermi^k. 
Samm,  i.  p.  3,  c.  iv.)  referred  to  theswalfew,  though 
the  kst-named  authority  says, "  it  is  uncertain,  how- 
ever, what  Jonathan  really  meant."    Buxtorf  {Lex, 

Rabbin,  s.  v.  KH^Sl^n)  transktes  the  word  used 
by  Jonathan,  "  a  name  of  a  rapacious  bird,  hat^ 
p^n:^  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  claim  the  swallow 
can  have  to  represent  the  tackm&i,  n«ther  is  it  at 
all  probable  that  so  small  a  bird  should  have  been 
noticed  in  the  Leritical  law.  The  rendering  of  the 
A.  y.  rests  on  no  authority,  though  from  the  ab- 
surd properties  which,  fVom  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  night-hawk  or  goat  sucker, 
and  the  superstitions  connected  with  this  bird,  its 
ckiim  is  not  so  entirdy  destitute  of  every  kind  of 
evidence. 

As  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.  are  agreed  that  tachmoM 
denotes  some  kind  of  owl,  we  bdiere  it  is  safer  to 
foUow  these  versions  than  modcra  eommeototon. 


■j^-l^  scolpslt,  angoibiis  ndMiavll  /tam» 
Bee  freytas  s.  *. 
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Ttt  Gre^  yKa6^  is  used  by  AristoUe  for  some 
domnion  species  of  owl,  in  aU  probability  for  tbe 
Btrixjl  tmmea  (white  owl),  or  tbe  Syrmum  ttriduUi 
(tAwny  owl);«.  the  Veneto-Greek  reads  yvitrt- 
c^pa{,  a  syiKHiju  of  d^rosy  Aristot.,  i.  e.  the  Otui 
vtignrU,  Fleni.  (long-eared  owl):  this  is  the  species 
which  Oedmann  (seo  above)  identifies  with  tiichmd$. 
••The  name/'  he  says,  ** indicates  a  bird  which 
eiKrciaes  power,  but  the  force  of  the  power  is  in  the 
Arabic  root  chamosh^  « to  tear  a  face  with  ckws.' 
Now,  it  is  weU  known  in  the  Kast  that  there  is  a 
species  of  owl  of  which  people  believe  that  it  glides 
into  chambers  by  night  and  tears  the  flesh  oH*  the 
Cues  of  sleeping  chiklren/*  Hasselquist  ( True,  p. 
190,  Loud.  1766)  aUudes  to  this  nightly  terror,  but 
be  calls  it  tbe  **  Oriental  owP'  (Strix  Onentalig), 
and  cknrly  distinguishes  it  from  the  Strix  <4uiy 
Lin.  llie  Arabs  in  Egypt  call  this  infant-killing 
owl  nuTMisn^  the  Syrians  batuu  It  is  belie\-ed  to 
be  identical  with  the  Symium  stridubt,  but  what 
foundation  there  may  be  for  the  belief  in  its  child- 
killing  propensities  we  know  not.  It  is  probable 
that  tome  eommon  species  of  owl  is  denoted  by 
trcAmds,  perhaps  the  Strix  flnmniea  or  the  Athene 
meridionaiis,  which  in  extremely  conunon  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt.     [Owl.]  W.  H. 

•  NIGHT-MONSTER,  Is.  zxxiv.  14,  mnrg. 
[Owl.] 

NILE.  1.  Nftmes,  of  the  Nile,  -  The  Hebrew 
nuDcs  of  the  Nile,  excepting  one  that  is  of  ancient 
Egyptian  origin,  all  distinguish  it  from  other 
rivers.  With  the  Hebrews  the  Fluphrates,  as  the 
great  stream  of  their  primiti^-e  home,  was  always 
**•  tbe  river,*'  and  even  tbe  kmg  sojourn  in  Egypt 
eoold  not  put  the  Nile  in  its  place.  Most  of  their 
jpeuj^uphiql  terms  and  ideas  are,  however,  evi- 
dently traeeable  to  (Canaan,  the  country  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  Thus  the  sea,  as  lying  on  the 
west,  gave  its  name  to  the  west  water.  It  wae 
only  in  such  an  exceptional  caae  as  that  of  tbe 
Euphrates,  which  had  no  rival  ui  Palestine,  that 
the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  retained  the  ideas  of 
their  okier  country.  These  circumstances  lend  no 
snpport  to  the  idea  that  the  Shemites  and  their 
language  came  originally  fh>m  Egypt,  lie  He- 
brew names  of  the  Nile  are  Shlehdr,  *'the  black,'* 
a  name  perhaps  of  the  same  sense  as  Nile;  Yedr, 
"the  river,"  a  word  originally  Egyptian ;  "the  river 
oT  Egypt; "  "  the  Nuchal  of  Egypt  '*  (if  this  appel- 
lation designate  the  Nile,  and  Nachal  be  a  proper 
name);  and  ♦*  the  rivers  of  Cush,"  or  "  Ethiopia.** 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  word  Nile  nowhere 
t  in  the  A.  y. 
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(0.)  Skichdr,  "iSlTtt?,  I^ITtt?,  "XfttJ,  "the 

bUek,**  tnm  ^7107,  "he  or  it  was  or  became 
bladu**  Tbe  idea  of  bb^;kness  conveyed  by  this 
word  has,  as  we  shoukl  expect  in  Hebrew,  a  wide 
■enae,  applying  not  only  to  the  color  of  the  hair 
(Lev.  xiii.  31,  37),  but  also  to  that  of  a  face 
tanned  by  the  sun  (Osnt.  i.  6,  6),  and  that  of  a 
skin  black  through  disease  (Job  xxx.  30).  It 
wems,  however,  to  be  indicative  of  a  very  dark 
iokir;  for  it  is  said  in  the  LAmentations,  as  to  the 
hmiiind  Nazarites  in  the  besieged  city,  "Their 


•  Kot  to  be  eonfoooda  I  with  the  Nyeticarax  of  mod- 
SfB  oraltbology,  which  la  a  genus  of  Ardeidm  (herons). 

^  la  Is.  zxzvil.  25  the  refneooe  stams  to  be  to  an 
Mijriui  eooqneet  of  Egypt. 

«  T3ie  Nile  was  probably  mentiooed  I7  this  name 


visage  is  darker  than  blackness**  (iv.  8).  Thai 
the  Nile  is  meant  by  Shihor  is  evident  from  it. 
mention  as  equivalent  to  Yedr,  "  the  river,**  and  aa 
a  great  river,  where  Isaiah  says  of  Tyre,  "  And  by 
great  waters,  the  sowing  of  Shihor,  the  hanest  of 

the  river  08^)  [is]  her  revenue'*  (xxiii.  3);  from 
its  being  put  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  Prom* 
ised  Luid  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Chr.  xiiL  6),  instead 
of  "the  river  of  Egypt**  ((}en.  xv.  18);  and  fh>m 
its  being  spoken  of  as  the  great  stream  of  Egypt, 
just  as  tbe  Euphrates  was  of  Ass^-ria  (Jer.  ii.  18). 
If,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  the  name  Nile, 
NciAoTt  be  really  indicative  of  the  color  of  the 
river,   it  must  be  compared  with  the  Sanskrit 

4wT,   nf/o,   "blue**  especially,  probably  "dark 

blue,*'  also  even  «  bbck,"  as  •J^cn^cr*,  nilapafika^ 
"  black  mud,**  and  must  be  considered  to  be  the 
Indo-European  equivalent  of  Shihor.  The  signifi- 
cation "  blue  **  is  noteworthy,  especially  as  a  great 
confluent,  which  most  nearly  corresponds  to  the 
Nile  in  Eg}'pt,  is  called  the  Blue  River,  or,  by 
Europeans,  the  Blue  Nile. 

(b.)    YeSr,  1^W^  ")V^,  is  the  same  as  the 
ancient  Egyptian  ATUR,'AUR,  and  the  (>>ptic 

eiepo,  i^po,  i^pctt  (M),  lepo  (S). 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  second  form  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  name  alone  is  preser^-ed  in 
the  later  Unguage,  the  second  radical  of  the  first 
having  been  k)st,  as  in  tbe  Hebrew  form ;  so  that, 
on  this  double  evidence,  it  is  probable  that  this 
commoner  form  was  in  use  among  the  people  from 
early  times.  }V>/',  in  the  singular,  is  used  of  the 
Nile  alone,  excepting  in  a  passage  in  Daniel  (xii. 
5,  6,  7),  where  another  river,  perhaps  the  Tigris 
(comp.  X.  4),  is  intended  by  it.     In  tbe  plural, 

D^'^S^,  this  name  b  applied  to  the  branches  and 
canals  of  the  Nile  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  44;  Ez.  xxix.  3  ff., 
xxx.  12),  and  perhaps  tributaries  also,  with,  in 
some  pkMes,  the  addition  of  the  names  of  the 

country,  Mitsraim,  Matsor,    D^l??  '^^^V^    (Is. 

vii.  18,  A.  V.  "rivers  of  Egypt'*),  iS^^  nSH> 
(xix.  6,  "brooks  of  defence;  '*  xxxvii.  25,*  "rivers 
of  the  besieged  places");  but  it  is  also  used  of 
streams  or  channels,  in  a  general  sense,  when  no 
particular  ones  are  indicated  (see  Is.  xxxiii.  21; 
Job  xxviii.  10).  It  is  thus  evident  that  this  name 
specially  designates  the  Nile;  and  although  prop- 
erty meaning  a  river,  and  even  used  with  that 
signification,  it  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proper  name  when  applied  to  the  Egyptian  river. 
The  latter  inference  may  perhaps  be  drawn  from 
the  constant  mention  of  the  Euphrates  as  "  the 
rix-er; "  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Shihor,  or 
the  river  of  Egypt,**  is  used  when  the  Nile  and 
the  Euphrates  are  spoken  of  together,  as  though 
Veor  could  not  be  well  empk>yed  for  the  former^ 
with  the  ordinary  term  for  river,  ndhdr,  for  the 
latter.^ 

(c.)  "The  riwof  Egypt,**  D^'T?!?  IH?,  la 
mentioned  with  the  Euphrates  in  the  promise  of 


in  the  original  of  Kpclesiasticus  zzir.  27,  when  ths 
Oraek  text  reads  mc  ^,  "iV^  having  liesn  ndsoa 
derstood  (Qssenius,  Vus.  a.  v.). 
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the  extent  of  the  land  to  be  giren  to  Abraham^s 
poiterity,  the  two  Umita  of  which  weie  to  be  ^  the 
rirer  of  Egypt  *'  and  "  the  great  river,  the  river 
Euphratea**  (Gen.  XV.  18). 

(d)  "The  Nachal  of  Egypt,''  0^*3??  ^m» 
baa  generally  been  understood  to  mean'  "  the  tor- 
rent **  or  "  brook  of  Egypt,"  and  to  designate  a 
desert  stream  at  Rhinocorura,  now  £1- Areesh,  on 

the  eastern  border.  Certainly  /TJj  usually  signi- 
fies a  stream  or  torrent,  not  a  river;  and  when  a 
river,  one  of  small  size,  and  dependent  upon 
mountftin-rain  or  snow;  but  as  it  is  also  used  for  a 

▼alley,  corresponding  to  the  Arabic  toddee (^^^ ' )^> 

which  is  in  like  manner  employed  in  both  senses, 
it  may  apply  like  it,  in  the  case  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir, etc.,  to  great  rivws.  This  name  must 
signify  the  Nile,  for  it  oocurs  in  cases  parallel  to 
those  where  Sfaihor  is  employed  (Num.  xxxiv.  b; 
Josh.  XV.  4,  47;  1  K.  viii.  65;  S  K.  xxiv.  7;  Is. 
xxvii.  13),  both  designating  the  easternmost  or 
Pelusiao  branch  of  the  river  as  the  border  of  the 
Philistine  territory,  where  the  Egyptians  equally 
put  the  border  of  their  country  towards  Kanaan 
or  Kanana  (Canaan).  It  remains  for  us  to  decide 
whether  the  name  signify  the  "  brook  of  Egypt,*'  or 
whether  Nachal  be  a  Hebrew  form  of  Nile.  Gn 
the  one  side  may  be  urged  the  unlikelihood  that 
the  middle  radical  should  not  be  found  in  the  Indo- 
European  equi\'aleuts,  although  it  is  not  one  of 
the  most  permanent  letters;  on  the  other,  that  it 
is  improbable  that  ntthar  "river"  and  nachal 
"brook  "  would  be  used  for  the  same  stream.  If 
the  latter  be  here  a  proper  name,  NciAot  must  be 
supposed  to  be  the  same  word;  and  the  meaning 
of  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  name  would 
remain  doubtful,  for  we  could  not  then  positively 
decide  on  an  Indo-European  signification.  The 
Hebrew  word  nachal  might  have  been  adopted  as 
very  similar  in  sound  to  an  original  proper  name; 
and  this  idea  is  supported  by  the  forms  of  various 
Egyptian  words  in  the  Bible,  which  are  susoepti- 
bfe  of  Hebrew  etymologies  in  consequence  of  a 
slight  change.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  there  are  traces  of  a  Semitic  language,  appar- 
ently distinct  from  Hebrew,  in  geographical  names 
in  the  east  of  Lower  Egypt,  probably  dating  from 
the  Shepherd-period ;  and  therefore  we  must  not, 
if  we  take  nachal  to  be  here  Semitic,  restrict  its 
meaning  to  that  which  it  bears  or  could  bear  in 
Hebrew. 

(e.)  "The  rivers  of  Cush,"  ttJ^^D  ''!?l73»  *»« 
alone  mentioned  in  the  extremely  difficult  prophecy 
contained  in  Is.  xviii.  From  the  use  of  the  plural, 
a  single  stream  cannot  be  meant,  and  we  must 
suppose  "the  riven  of  Ethiopia"  to  be  the  con- 
fluents or  tributaries  of  the  Nile.     Gesenius  {Lex. 

s.  V.  *in^)  makes  them  the  Nile  and  the  Asta- 
boras.  Without  attempting  to  explain  this  proph- 
ecy, it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  expression, 
'Whose  kind  the  rivers  have  spoiled  "  (vv.  2,  7), 
.r  it  apply  to  any  Ethiopian  nation,  may  refer  to 
the  ruin  of  great  part  of  Ethiopia,  for  a  k)ng  dis- 
tance above  the  First  Cataract,  in  consequence  of 
the  Cnll  of  the  level  of  the  river.  This  change  has 
been  efiectod  through  the  breaking  down  of  a  bar- 
rier at  that  cataract,  or  at  Silsilis,  by  which  the 
valley  has  been  phiced  above  the  reach  of  the 
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iertilixing  annual  depoaii.  The  Nile  is  i 
poeticaUycalledasea,D^(T8.xviii.2;  Nah.iii.8; 
Job.  xli.  81 ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Geseoins, 
Thes.  s.  v.,  that  it  is  hitended  in  Is.  xix.  5):  this, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  be  one  of  its 
names. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  mention  the  present 
appellations  of  the  Nile  in  Arabic,  which  may 
illustrate  the  Scripture  terms.  By  the  Arabs  it  is 
called  Bahren-Neel,  "the  ri^-er  Nile,"  the  word 
"bahr"  being  applied  to  seas  and  the  greatest 
rivers.  The  Egyptians  call  it  Bahr,  or  "the 
river"  alone;  and  call  the  inundation  En-Ned,  or 
"  the  Nile."  This  latter  use  of  what  is  properiy 
a  nanie  of  the  river  resembles  the  use  of  the  f^ural 
of  Yedr  in  the  Bible  for  the  various  chsjineb  or 
even  streams  of  Nile-water. 

With  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  river  was  sacred, 
and  had,  besides  its  ordinary  n&me  already  given, 
a  sacred  name,  under  whidi  it  vras  worshipped, 
Hapee, or  Hapre-mu,  "the  abyss,"  or  "the  abyss 
of  waters,"  or  "the  hidden."  Corresponding  to 
the  two  regions  of  Egypt,  the  Upper  Country  and 
the  Lower,  the  Nile  was  called  Hapke-bes,  "  the 
Southern  Nile,"  and  Hapee-meheet,  "the  North- 
em  Nile,"  the  former  name  applying  to  the  river 
in  Nubia  as  wdl  as  in  Upper  C^ypt.  The  god 
Nilus  was  one  of  the  leaser  dirinities.  He  is  rep- 
resented as  a  stout  man  having  woman*s  breasts, 
and  is  sometimes  painted  red  to  denote  the  river 
during  its  rise  and  inundation,  or  High  Nik,  and 
sometimes  blue,  to  denote  it  during  t&e  rest  of  the 
year,  or  Low  Nile.  Two  figures  of  Hapek  are 
frequently  represented  on  each  side  of  the  throne 
of  a  royal  statue,  or  in  the  same  place  in  a  bas- 
relief,  binding  it  with  water-plants,  as  though  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  depended  upon  the 
produce  of  the  river,  llie  name  Hapee,  perhaps, 
in  these  cases,  Hepee,  was  also  applied  to  one  of 
the  four  children  of  Osiris,  called  by  Egyptologers 
the  genii  of  Ament  or  Hades,  and  to  the  bull 
Apis,  the  most  revered  of  all  the  sacred  anlmala. 
The  genius  does  not  seem  to  have  any  connectioo 
with  the  river,  excepting  indeed  that  Apis  was 
sacred  to  Gsiris  Apis  was  worshipped  with  a 
reference  to  the  inundation,  perhaps  because  the 
myth  of  Osiris,  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil,  was 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  struggle  of  the 
fertilizing  ri\'er  <h:  inundation  with  the  desert  and 
the  sea,  the  first  threatening  the  whole  valley,  and 
the  second  wasting  it  along  the  northern  coast. 

2.  Description  of  the  Nile.  —  We  cannot  as  yei 
determine  the  length  of  the  Nile,  although  recent 
discoveries  have  narrowed  the  question.  There  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  its  hrgest  confluent  is  fed  by 
the  great  kikes  on  and  south  of  the  equator.  It 
has  been  traced  upwards  for  about  2,700  miles, 
measured  by  Its  course,  not  in  a  direct  line,  and  its 
extent  is  probably  upwards  of  1,000  mile*  nxire, 
making  it  longer  than  even  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
k)ngest  of  rivers.  In  Egypt  and  Nubia  it  flows 
through  a  bed  of  silt  and  slime,  resting  upoo 
marine  or  nummulitic  limestone,  covered  by  a  later 
formation,  over  which,  without  the  valley,  lie  the 
sand  and  rocky  deOru  of  the  desert.  Beneath  the 
limestone  is  a  sandstone  formation,  which  rises  and 
bounds  the  valley  in  its  stead  in  the  higher  part  of 
the  lliebals.  Agahi  beneath  the  sandstone  is  thr 
breccia  verde,  which  appears  above  it  in  the  desert 
eastward  of  Thebes,  and  yet  lower  a  group  of  aaoie 
rocks,  gneisses,  quartaees,  mica  schiBts,  and  day 
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rfilci,  rettlDg  upon  the  red  granite  and  syenite 
that  rise  through  all  t^  upper  strata  at  the  First 
Oalanet.«  The  river's  bed  is  cut  through  these 
byers  of  rock,  which  often  approoch  it  on  either 
side,  and  sometimes  confine  it  on  both  sides,  and 
eten  obstruct  its  course,  forming  rapids  and  cata- 
racts. To  trace  it  downwards  we  must  first  go  to 
equatorial  Africa,  the  mysterious  half-explored 
home  of  the  negroes,  where  animal  and  vegetable 
life  flourishes  around  and  in  the  vast  swamp-land 
thai  waters  the  chief  part  of  the  continent  Here 
are  two  great  shallow  lakes,  one  nearer  to  the  coast 
than  the  other.  From  the  more  eastern  (the 
Ukerewe,  which  is  on  the  equator),  achief  tribu-^ 
tary  of  the  White  Nile  probably  takes  its  rise,  and 
the  more  western  (the  Uje<^ee),  may  feed  another 
tributary.  These  hikes  are  filled,  partly  by  the 
heavy  raing  of  the  equatorial  region,  partly  by  the 
melUng  of  the  snows  of  the  lofty  mountains  dis^ 
covered  by  the  missionaries  Krapf  and  Rebmann. 
Whether  the  lakes  supply  two  tributaries  or  not, 
it  b  certain  that  from  the  great  region  of  waters 
where  they  lie,  several  streams  &11  into  the  Bahr 
d-.4.byad,  or  White  Nile.  Great,  however,  as  is 
the  body  of  water  of  this  the  longer  of  the  two 
diief  confluents,  it  is  the  shorter,  the  Bahr  el- 
Azrak,  or  Blue  River,  which  brings  down  the  allu- 
vial soil  that  makes  the  Nile  the  great  fertilizer 
of  E^ypt  and  Nubia.  The  Bahr  el-Azrak  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and  carries  down  ftom 
them  a  great  quantity  of  decayed  vegetable  inatter 
And  allnrium.  The  two  streams  form  a  Junction  at 
Khartoom,  now  the  seat  of  government  of  Sooddn, 
or  the  Black  Country  under  Egyptian  rule.  The 
Bahr  d-Azrak  is  here  a  narrow  river,  with  high 
steep  mud-banks  like  those  of  the  Nib  in  Egypt, 
and  with  water  of  the  same  oolor ;  and  iht 
Bahr  el-Abyad  b  broad  and  shalbw,  with  k>w 
banks  and  clear  water.  Further  to  the  north 
another  great  river,  the  Atbara,  rising,  like  the 
Bahr  el-Azrak,  in  Abyssinia,  bib  into  the  main 
stream,  which,  for  the  remainder  of  its  course, 
does  not  receive  one  tributary  more.  Throughout 
the  rest  of  the  valley  the  Nib  does  not  greatly 
vary,  excepting  that  in  Lower  Nubia,  through  the 
fidl  of  its  level  by  the  giving  way  of  a  barrier  in 
ancient  times,  it  does  not  inundate  the  ^-aUey  on 
either  hand.  From  time  to  time  its  course  b 
Impeded  by  cataracts  or  rapids,  sometimes  extend- 
ing many  miles,  until,  at  the  First  Cataract,  the 
boundary  of  Egypt,  it  surmounts  the  last  obstacb. 
Alter  a  course  of  about  550  miles,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids,  the  river 
parts  into  two  great  branches,  which  water  the 
Delta,  nearly  forming  its  boundaries  to  the  east 
and  west,  and  flowing  into  the  shaUow  Mediter- 
ranean. The  references  in  the  Bibb  are  mainly  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  river  in  Egypt  There, 
above  the  Delta,  its  average  breadth  may  be  put 
at  from  half  a  mib  to  three-quarters,  excepting 
where  brge  islands  increase  the  dbtance.  In  the 
Delta  its  branches  are  usually  narrower.  The 
water  b  extremely  sweet,  especially  at  the  season 
when  it  b  turbid.  It  b  said  by  the  peopb  that 
those  who  have  drunk  of  it  and  left  the  country 
must  return  to  drink  of  it  again. 

The  great  annual  phenomenon  of  the  Nib  b  the 
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«  The  geolocy   of   the  Nile-valley  Is  exoellantly 
gfvw  by  Hugh  Milbr  {T^ttimomy  if  tk$  Boektf  p. 


inimdation,  the  failure  of  which  produces  a  fhmfns. 
for  Egypt  b  vhrtually  without  rain  (see  Zech.  xivi 
17,  18).  The  country  b  therefore  devoid  of  thi 
constant  changes  which  make  the  husbandmen  <k 
other  lands  look  always  fbr  the  providential  cai^ 
of  God.  ^  For  the  bnd,  whither  thou  goest  in  to 
possess  it,  [b]  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from 
whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed, 
and  wateredst  [it]  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of 
herbs:  but  the  land,  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it, 
[b]  a  bnd  of  hiUs  and  valleys,  [and]  drinketh 
water  of  the  ram  of  heaven :  a  bnd  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  careth  for:  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
[are]  always  upon  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  even  unto  the  end  of  the  year**  (Deut  xi.  10- 
12).  At  Khartoom  the  increase  of  the  river  b 
observed  eariy  in  April,  but  in  Eg^^pt  the  first  signs 
of  rising  occur  about  the  summer  sobtlce,  and 
generally  the  regular  increase  does  not  begin  until 
some  days  after,  the  inundation  commencing  about 
two  months  after  the  sobtlce.  The  riv^r  then 
pours,  through  canab  and  cuttings  In  the  banks, 
which  are  a  little  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  soil, 
over  the  valby,  which  it  covers  with  sheets  of  water. 
It  attains  to  its  greatest  height  about,  or  not  long 
after,  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  then,  falling  more 
sbwly  than  it  had  risen,  sinks  to  its  bwest  point 
at  the  end  of  nine  mouths,  there  remaining  station- 
ary for  a  few  days  before  it  again  begins  to  rise. 
The  inundations  are  very  various,  and  when  they 
are  but  a  few  feet  deficient  or  excessive  cause  great 
damage  and  distress.  The  rise  during  a  good  in- 
undatfon  b  alnrnt  40  feet  at  the  First  Cataract, 
about  86  at  Thebes,  and  about  i  at  the  RosetU 
and  Daraietta  mouths.  If  the  river  at  Cairo  attain 
to  no  greater  height  than  18  or  20  feet,  the  rise  b 
scanty ;  if  only  to  2  or  4  more,  insufficient ;  if  to 
24  feet  or  more,  up  to  27,  good ;  if  to  a  greater 
height.  It  causes  a  flood.  Sometimes  the  inunda- 
tion has  fidled  altogether,  as  for  seven  years  in  the 
reign  of  the  FiUimee  Khaleefeh  ICl-Mustansur  bi- 
ll^, when  there  was  a  seven  years*  famine;  and 
thU  must  have  been  the  case  with  the  great  fkmine 
of  Joseph's  time,  to  which  thb  later  one  b  a  re- 
markabb  parallel  [Famine].  1x>w  inundations 
always  cause  dearths;  excessive  inundations  pro- 
duce or  foster  the  plague  and  murrain,  besides 
doing  great  injury  to  the  crops.  In  ancient  times, 
when  every  square  foot  of  ground  must  have  been 
cultivated,  and  a  minute  system  of  irrigation  main- 
tained, both  for  the  natural  inundation  and  to 
water  the  fields  during  the  Low  Nile,  and  when 
there  were  many  fish-poob  as  well  as  canab  for 
their  supply,  far  greater  ruin  than  now  must  have 
been  caused  by  excessive  inundations.  It  was  prob- 
ably to  them  that  the  priest  referred,  who  told 
Solon,  when  he  asked  if  the  Egyptians  had  ex- 
perienced a  flood,  that  there  had  been  many  floods, 
instead  of  the  one  of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  not 
to  the  successive  past  destructbns  of  the  world  by 
water,  alternating  with  others  by  fire,  in  which 
some  nations  of  antiquity  believed  (Pbt.  TinuBus^ 
21  ff.). 

The  Nile  In  Egypt  b  always  charged  with  allu- 
vium, especially  during  the  inundation;  but  the 
annual  deposit,  excepting  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, b  very  small  in  comparison  with  what 
would  be  coi\jectured  by  any  one  unacquainted  with 
subjects  of  thb  i.ature.  Inquiries  have  come  tc 
difllh^nt  results  as  to  the  rate,  but  the  discrepancy 
does  not  generally  exceed  an  inch  in  a  century. 
The  ordinaiy  average  increase  of  the  soil  m  Egypt 
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k  ftboat  four  inches  and  a  half  in  a  century.  The 
eoltiyable  soil  of  Egypt  is  wholly  the  deposit  of  the 
Nile,  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  calculate, 
from  its  present  depth,  when  the  river  first  began 
to  flow  in  the  rocky  bed  now  so  deeply  covered 
with  the  rich  alluvium.  An  attempt  has  howe\'er 
been  made  to  use  geology  as  an  aid  to  history,  by 
fihit  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  soil,  then  digging  for  indications  of  man's 
existence  in  the  country,  and  lastly  applying  to  the 
depth  at  which  any  such  remains  might  be  dis- 
covered the  scale  previously  obtained.  In  this 
manner  Mr.  Homer  {PhiL  Tran»action*y  vol.  148), 
when  his  laborers  had  found,  or  pretended  to  find, 
a  piece  of  pottery  at  a  great  depth  on  the  site  of 
Memphis,  ai^ed  that  man  must  have  lived  there, 
and  not  in  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism,  about 
13,000  years  ago.  He  however  enUrely  disregarded 
Tarious  causes  by  which  an  object  could  have  been 
deposited  at  such  a  depth,  as  the  existence  of  canals 
and  wells,  fh>m  the  hitter  of  which  water  could  be 
anciently  as  now  drawn  up  in  earthen  pots  from  a 
▼ery  low  level,  and  the  occurrence  of  fissures  in  the 
earth.  He  formed  his  scale  on  the  supposition 
that  the  ancient  Egj'ptians  placed  a  great  statue 
before  the  principal  temple  of  Memphis  in  such  a 
position  that  the  inundation  each  year  reached  its 
base,  whereas  we  know  that  they  were  very  careful 
to  put  all  their  stone  works  where  they  thought 
they  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  its  ii\}urious  in- 
fluence; and,  what  is  still  more  serious,  he  laid 
stress  upon  the  discovery  of  burnt  brick  even  lower 
than  the  piece  of  pottery,  being  unaware  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Egyptians  in  early  times 
used  any  but  crude  brick,  a  burnt  brick  being  as 
sure  a  record  of  the  Roman  dominion  as  an  im- 
perial coin.  It  is  important  to  mention  this  ex- 
traordinary mistake,  as  it  was  accepted  as  a  correct 
result  by  the  late  Baron  Bunsen,  and  urged  by  him 
and  others  as  a  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  man 
in  Egypt  ( Quai-terty  Review,  Apr.  1859,  Na  ccx.; 
Modem  kgyplians,  5th  ed.,  note  by  Ed.,  p. 
593  ff.). 

In  Upper  Egypt  the  Nile  is  a  very  broad  stream, 
flowing  rapidly  between  high,  steep  mud-banks, 
which  are  scarped  by  the  constant  rush  of  the 
water,  which  fh>m  time  to  time  washes  portions 
away,  and  stratified  by  the  regular  deposit.  On 
either  side  rise  the  bare  yellow  mountauis,  usually 
a  few  hundred  feet  high,  rarely  a  thousand,  looking 
from  the  river  Kke  clifll^,  and  often  honeycombed 
with  the  entrances  of  the  tombs  which  make  E^ypt 
one  great  city  of  the  dead,  so  that  we  can  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  that  murmur  of  the  Israelites 
to  Moses,  *'  Because  [there  were]  no  graves  in 
Egypt,  bast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wil- 
deniess?'*  (Ex.  xiv.  11).  Frequently  the  moun- 
tain on  either  side  approaches  the  river  in  a  rounded 
promontory,  against  whose  base  the  restless  stream 
washes,  and  then  retreats  and  leaves  a  broad  bay- 
like valley,  bounded  by  a  rocky  cur>*e.  Rarely  both 
mountains  confine  the  river  in  a  narrow  bed.  rising 
steeply  on  either  side  from  a  deep  rock-cut  channel 
through  which  the  water  pours  with  a  rapid  cur- 
rent. Perhaps  there  b  a  remote  alhision  to  the 
rocky  channels  of  the  Nile,  and  especially  to  its 
primeval  bed  wholly  of  bare  rock,  in  that  passage 
of  Job  where  the  plural  of  Yeor  is  used.     "  He 

tutteth  out  rivers  (D^'^^S^)  among  the  rocks,  and 
his  eye  seeth  every  precious  thing.  He  bhideth 
the  floods  from  overflowing"  (xxviii.  10,  11).     U 
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most  be  reooUected  that  there  are  aOinkiai  fe 
Egypt,  and  especially  to  its  animals  and  prodoeta 
in  this  book,  so  that  the  Nile  niay  well  be  hen 
referred  to,  if  the  passage  do  not  distinctly  mention 
it.  In  Lower  I*4^pt  the  chief  differences  are  that 
the  view  is  spread  out  u>  one  rich  plain,  only 
bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  desert,  of 
which  the  edge  is  low  and  sandy,  unlike  the  moun- 
tains above,  though  essentially  the  same,  and  that 
the  two  branches  of  the  river  are  narrower  than 
the  undivided  stream.  On  either  bank,  during 
l^w  Nile,  extend  fields  of  com  and  barley,  and 
near  the  river-side  stretch  k>ng  groves  of  palm-trees. 
The  villages  rise  from  the  level  plain,  standing  upon 
mounds,  often  ancient  sites,  and  surroimded  by 
palm  groves,  and  yet  higher  dark- brown  moonds 
mark  where  of  old  stood  towns,  with  which  often 
their  memorial  is  perished  '*  (Fs.  ix.  6).  llie 
viUages  are  coimected  by  d}kes,  along  which  pass 
the  chief  roads.  During  the  inundation  the  whole 
valley  and  plain  is  covered  with  sheets  of  water, 
above  which  rise  the  villages  like  islands,  only  to 
be  reached  along  the  half-mined  dykes.  The  aqieci 
of  the  country  is  as  though  it  were  overflowed  by 
a  destractive  flood,  while  between  its  banks,  here 
and  there  broken  through  and  constantly  giving 
way,  rushes  a  vast  turbid  stream,  against  which  no 
boat  could  make  its  way,  excepting  by  tacking, 
were  it  not  for  the  north  wind  that  blows  cease- 
lessly during  the  season  of  the  inundation,  making 
the  river  seem  more  powerful  as  it  beats  it  into 
waves.  The  prophets  more  than  once  allude  to 
this  striking  condition  of  the  Nile.  Jeremiah  says 
of  Pharaoh-Necho*s  army,  "  Who  fis]  this  [that] 
cometh  up  as  the  Nile  Hi'^eor],  whose  waters  are 
moved  as  the  rivers?  Egypt  riseth  up  like  the 
Nile,  and  [his]  waters  are  moved  like  the  rivers; 
and  he  saith,  I  will  go  up,  [and]  will  cover  the 
land ;  I  will  destroy  the  city  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof"  (xlvi.  7,  8).  Again,  the  prophecy  ^against 
the  Philistines,  before  that  Pharaoh  smote  Gaza,** 
commences,  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  Behold,  waters 
rise  up  out  of  the  north,  and  shall  be  as  an  over- 
flowing stream  {nitchnl)o  and  shafl  overflow  the 
knd,  and  all  that  is  therein ;  the  city,  and  them 
that  dwell  therein  "  (xlvii.  1,  2).  Amos,  also,  a 
prophet  who  especially  refers  to  Egypt,  uses  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile  as  a  type  of  the  utter  deso- 
lation of  his  country.  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn  bj 
the  excdlency  of  Jacob,  Surely  I  will  never  forget 
any  of  their  works.  Shall  not  the  land  tremble  for 
this,  and  every  one  moum  that  dwelleth  therein  ? 

and  it  shall  rise  up  whoUy  as  the  Nile  n'K|) ; 
and  it  shall  be  cast  out  and  drowned,  as  [by]  the 
Nile  (Onvp  n-^S^S)  of  F^ypt"  (riu.  7,  8;  see 
ix.  5). 

The  banks  of  the  river  are  enlivened  by  the 
women  who  come  down  to  draw  water,  and,  like 
Pharaoirs  datts:hter,  to  bathe,  and  the  herds  of  kine 
and  buffaloes  which  are  driven  down  to  drink  and 
wash,  or  to  graze  on  the  grass  of  the  swamps,  like 
the  good  kine  that  Pharaoh  saw  in  his  dream  as 
>*he  stood  by  the  river,"  which  were  "eomfaigup 
out  of  the  river,"  and  *«  fed  in  the  marsh-grass  ** 
(Gen.  xli.  1,  2). 

The  river  itself  abounds  in  fish,  which  anctently 
formed  a  chief  means  of  sustenance  to  the  inhabi- 

a  The  use  of  "  naehtd  "  here  aflbrds  a  strong  aiy» 
meat  in  finvor  of  the  <^lnk»n  that  it  is  a^isd  to  the 
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lintt  of  ibe  eoontrj.  Perfaa^  as  has  been  acute! j 
remarked  in  another  article,  Jacob,  when  bleeaing 
Ephiaim  and  Manaaseh,  uaed  for  their  mulUplyiog 

the  term  Tl^'J  (Gen.  xlviii.  16),  which  is  con- 
nected with  y^f  a  fiah,  though  it  does  not  seem 
certain  which  is  the  primitive;  as  though  he  had 
been  struck  bj  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  Nile 
or  the  canals  and  pools  fed  by  it.  [Hanasseh, 
ToL  u.  p.  1769  a.]  The  Israelites  in  the  desert 
looked  back  with  nigni  to  the  fish  of  £^t:  **  We 
remember  the  fish,  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 
freely  '*  (Num.  xi.  5).  In  the  Thebais  crocodiles 
are  found,  and  during  Low  Nile  they  may  be  seen 
basking  in  the  sun  upon  the  sandbanks.  The 
orooodile  Is  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as 
tiM  emblem  of  Pharaoh,  especially  in  the  prophecies 
of  Ezekiel.     [Egypt,  toI.  i.  p.  674  a.] 

The  great  difierenco  between  the  Nile  of  Eg3*pt 
in  the  present  day  and  in  ancient  times  is  caused 
by  the  fidlure  of  some  of  its  branches,  and  the 
ceasing  of  some  of  its  chief  vegetable  products;  and 
the  chief  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  cultivable 
land,  as  dependent  on  the  Nile,  is  the  result  of  the 
ruin  ci  the  fish-pools  and  their  conduits,  and  the 
oonseqnent  decline  of  the  fisheries.  The  rix-er  was 
fiunous  for  its  seven  branches,  and  under  the  Roman 
dominion  elevm  were  counted,  of  which,  however, 
then  were  but  seven  principal  ones.  Herodotus 
notices  that  there  were  seven,  of  which  he  says  that 
two,  the  present  Damietta  and  Rosetta  branches, 
were  originally  artificial,  and  he  therefore  speaks 
of  «*  the  five  mouths  **  (ii.  10).  Now,  as  for  a  k>ng 
period  past,  there  are  no  navigable  and  unobstructed 
blanches  but  these  two  that  Herodotus  distm- 
guishes  as  in  origin  works  of  man.  This  change 
was  prophesied  by  Isaiah:  **  And  the  waters  shall 
&il  from  the  sea,  and  the  river  shall  be  vrasted  and 
dried  up*'  (xiz.  5).  Perhaps  the  same  prophet,  in 
yet  more  precise  words,  predicts  this,  where  he 
says,  ^And  the  Lord  shall  utteriy  destroy  the 
tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea;  and  with  his  mighty 
wind  shall  he  shake  his  hand  over  the  river,  and 
shall  smite  it  in  the  [or  « into ']  seven  streams,  and 
make  [men]  go  over  dryshod  [*  in  shoes  *]  **  (xi 
15).  llowever,  from  the  context,  and  a  parallel 
paaaage  in  Zechariah  (x.  10, 11),  it  seems  probable 
thmt  the  Euphrates  is  intended  in  this  passage  by 
••  the  river.'*  Ezekiel  also  prophesies  of  Egypt  that 
the  Lord  wouU  **  make  the  rivers  drought  *'  (xxx. 
13),  here  evidently  referring  to  either  the  branches 
or  canals  of  the  Nile.  In  exact  fulfillment  of  these 
prophecies  the  bed  of  the  highest  part  of  the  Gulf 
of  Sues  has  dried,  and  all  U^  streams  of  the  Nile, 
excepting  those  which  Herodotus  says  were  origin- 
allj  artificial,  have  wasted,  so  that  they  can  be 
troBSfd  without  fording. 

The  monuments  and  the  narratives  of  ancient 
writers  show  us  in  the  Nile  of  Egypt  in  okl  times. 
i  bordered  by  flags  and  reeds,  the  covert  of 
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abandant  wild  fowl,  and  bearing  on  its  waters  the 
fragrant  flowers  of  the  various  cofored  lotus.  Now, 
^  Egypt,  scarcely  any  reeds  or  water-plants  —  the 
funoos  papyrus  being  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct,  and 
the  ktns  almost  unknown  —  are  to  be  seen,  except- 
ing in  the  marshes  near  the  Mediterranean.  This 
ebo  was  prophesied  by  Isaiah :  **  The  papyrus- reeds 

(?  nrnp  hi  the  river  ("^'V^),  on  the  edge  of 
the  river,  and  everything  growing  [lit  **  sown  **] 
is  the  river  shaU  be  dried  up,  driven  away  [by 
tke  wind],  and  [shall]  not  be  '*  (xix.  7).    When  it 


is  recollected  that  the  water-plants  of  Egypt  wen 
so  abundant  as  to  be  a  great  source  of  revenue  in 
the  prophet's  time,  and  much  later,  the  exact  ful- 
fillment of  his  predictions  is  a  valuable  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  old  opinion  as  to  **  the  sure  word 
of  prophecy."  The  fiUlure  of  the  fisheries  is  also 
foretold  by  Isaiah  (xix.  8,  10),  and  although  this 
was  no  doubt  a  natural  result  of  the  wasting  of  the 
river  and  streams,  its  cause  could  not  liaxe  been  an- 
ticipated by  human  wisdom.  Haring  once  been 
very  productive,  and  a  main  source  of  revenue  as 
well  as  of  sustenance,  the  fisheries  are  now  scarcely 
of  any  moment,  excepting  about  Lake  Menzeleh, 
and  in  some  few  places  elsewhere,  chiefly  in  the 
north  of  Egypt. 

Of  old  the  great  river  must  have  shown  a  mors 
fair  and  busy  scene  than  now.  Boats  of  mtmy  kinds 
were  ever  passing  along  it,  by  the  painted  walla  of 
temples,  and  the  gardens  that  extended  around  the 
light  summer  pavilions,  from  the  pleasure-galley, 
with  one  great  square  sail,  white  or  with  variegated 
pattern,  and  many  oars,  to  the  little  papyrus  skifl^ 
dancing  on  the  water,  and  carrying  the  seekers  of 
pleasure  where  tiiey  could  shoot  with  arrows,  or 
knock  down  with  the  throw- stick,  the  wild-fowl  that 
abounded  among  the  reeds,  or  engage  in  the  dan- 
gerous chase  of  the  hippopotamus  or  the  crocodile. 
In  the  Bible  the  papynis-boats  are  mentioned ;  and 
they  ore  shown  to  have  been  used  for  their  swiltnesi 
to  carry  tidings  to  Ethiopia  (Is.  xviii.  2). 

The  great  rix-er  is  constantly  before  us  in  the 
history  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  Into  it  the  male  chil- 
dren were  cast;  in  it,  or  rather  in  some  canal  or 
pool,  was  the  ark  of  Moses  put,  and  found  by 
Pharaoh's  daughter  when  she  went  down  to  bathe. 
When  the  plagues  were  sent,  the  sacred  river  —  a 
main  support  of  the  people  —  and  its  waters  every- 
where, were  turned  into  blood.  [Plagues  or 
Egypt.] 

The  prophets  not  only  tell  us  of  the  future  of 
the  Nile;  they  speak  of  it  as  it  was  in  their  da}*s. 
Ezekiel  likens  Pharaoh  to  a  crocodile,  fearing  no  one 
in  the  midst  of  his  river,  yet  dragged  forth  with  the 
fish  of  his  rivers,  and  left  to  perish  in  the  wilder- 
ness (xxix.  1-5;  comp.  xxxiii.  1-6).  Nahum  thus 
speaks  of  the  Nile,  when  he  warns  Nineveh  by  the 
ruin  of  Thebes:  "  .A.rt  thou  better  than  No-.\mon, 
that  Was  situate  among  the  ri\*ers,  [that  had]  the 
waters  round  about  it,  whose  rampart  [was]  the 
sea,  [and]  her  wall  [was]  from  the  sea?  **  (iii.  8). 
Here  the  ri^-er  is  spoken  of  as  the  rampart,  and 
perhaps  as  the  support  of  the  capital,  and  the  sit- 
uation, most  remarkable  in  Eg}'pt,  of  the  city  on 
the  two  banks  is  indicated  [No-Amon].  But  stiU 
more  striking  than  this  description  is  the  use  which 
we  have  already  noticed  of  the  inundation,  as  a 
figure  of  the  Egyptian  armies,  and  also  of  the 
coming  of  utter  destruction,  probably  by  an  in- 
vading force. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  Nile.  Tradition  says  that  when  Our  Lord  was 
brought  into  Egypt,  his  mother  came  to  Heliopolis 
[On.]  If  so,  He  may  have  dwelt  in  his  childhood 
by  the  side  of  the  ancient  river  which  witnessetl  sc 
many  events  of  sacred  histor)*,  perhaps  the  coming 
of  Abraham,  certainly  the  rule  of  Joseph,  and  the 
long  oppression  and  deliverance  of  Israel  their  poe- 
terity.  R.  S.  P. 

*  The  )>roblem  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  hag 
been  solved  by  the  explorations  of  Captain  J.  H. 
Speke  in  1860-63,  and  of  Sfr  Samuel  W.  Baker  in 
1861-64.     Already  hi  1858  Speke  had  discovered 
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the  Vicloria  Nffonzn^  a  vast  theet  of  water  3,308 
iMt  above  the  ooean,  lying  approxiroatelj  between 
310  3(K  and  050  30^  £.  long,  and  lat  3^  S.  and 
U18  equator.  This  lake  Speke  explored  only  along 
ita  western  border,  from  Muama,  it«  extreme 
southern  point,  to  a  corresponding  point  at  the 
extreme  north.  Information  derived  fit>m  Arabs 
who  had  traversed  the  country  to  the  east,  between 
the  lake  and  the  mountain  region  of  KiUtnandjw^ 
and  Kenioy  satisfied  him  that  upon  that  side  the 
Nyama  receives  no  tributaries  of  any  importance, 
the  country  being  hilly,  with  salt  lakes  and  salt 
plains  chiefly  between  the  first  and  second  degrees 
of  south  latitude,  and  having  only  occasional  run- 
nds  and  rivulets  along  the  margin  c^  the  lake. 
This  opinion,  however,  does  not  coincide  with  the 
impressions  of  the  missionaries  Krapf  and  Keb- 
mann,  who  travelled  extensively  in  the  countries 
of  U$ambara^  Jnffffo^  vid  Ukambriniy  and  heard 
of  rivers  running  westward  fVom  Mount  KeniOy 
although  from  the  more  southern  peak  of  KilinMn- 
djaxo  the  waters  flow  to  the  east. 

Dr.  Krapf  penetrated  as  fiu*  as  KUm,  from  which 
point  he  distinctly  saw  the  horns  of  the  Ktma 
Mountain,  in  lat.  2^  S.,  k>n.  36^  £.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  reach  the  mountain,  but  he  learned  frt>m 
the  natives  that  a  river  ran  from  Kenia  toward  the 
Nile,  and  also  that  there  was  a  large  salt  lake  to 
the  northeast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanzcu  Upon  the 
western  side  of  the  lake  the  only  feeder  of  any  im- 
portance is  the  KitnngtUe  River,  a  broad,  deep 
stream,  —  about  eighty  yards  wide  at  the  point 
where  Speke  crossed  it  —  that  issues  frt)m  the 
great  "  Moon  mountain  "  MfumUro^  and  enters 
th9  lake  at  about  the  first  degree  of  south  ktilude. 
Just  north  of  the  equator,  between  33^  and  34^ 
E.  long.,  the  White  Nile  emerges  from  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  by  the  plunge  of  Hipon  FalU,  a  cataract 
between  four  and  five  hundred  feet  in  width,  and 
about  twelve  feet  deep.  From  Ripon  Falls  to  Uron- 
dogani  the  river  is  clear  but  boisterous;  thence  to 
Karuma  it  presents  the  sluggish  appearance  of  a 
large  pond.  Between  the  head  of  the  lake  and 
Gcndohoro  are  three  principal  cataracts  —  to  Uron- 
dogani  a  fall  of  507  feet,  to  Paira  a  second  M  of 
1072  feet,  and  the  third  to  Gondokoro,  of  561  feet. 
After  following  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  Ripun 
FalU  to  Karuma  FalU^  Captain  Speke  there 
crossed  the  river,  and  leaving  it  upon  the  west  of 
him,  continued  his  Journey  by  land  to  Goi^dukorOj 
and  so  bst  the  opportunity  of  completing  his  great 
discovery. 

At  Gondokoro  Speke  met  Baker,  who  was  about 
starting  for  Karuma  FalU^  and  communicated  to 
him  the  results  of  his  ovmx  expbrations,  together 
with  a  map  of  his  route,  and  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions touching  the  westward  bend  of  the  Nile, 
and  its  probable  connection  with  the  IMtU  L&ta 
NzigS.  Baker  had  already  devoted  much  time  to 
the  exploration  of  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the 
White  Nile.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  important 
is  the  Sobat,  coming  from  the  southeast,  which  he 
estimated  to  be  120  yards  wide  and  25  feet  deep. 
'Vhe  Bohr  Gazal,  &rther  to  the  soutU,  flows  so 
sluggishly  that  it  seems  like  dead  water,  and  the 
whole  region  between  Khartum  and  Gondokoro 
abounds  in  desolate  and  fever-smitten  manhes. 
The  main  river  now  received  his  attention.  Fol- 
bwing  the  course  of  the  stream  frt>m*the  point 
where  Speke  had  abandoned  it,  he  found  that  from 
Karuma  FalU  the  Nile  runs  almost  due  west; 
that  its  whole  volume  is  precipitated  through  a 
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gruiite  gap  fifty  yards  wide  over  a  perpendieoki 
fall  of  120  fieet  To  this  stupendous  catoaet  the 
expkner  gave  the  name  Murehison  Falls,  in  booof 
of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
After  passing  these  fidls,  the  river  enters  into  a  vast 
lake,  the  Alb^-t  Nyanxn^  which  stretches  ov«r  a  dis- 
tance of  260  geographical  miles,  —  from  2^  south 
lat.  to  nearly  3^  north,  and  mainly  between  29^ 
and  31^  E.  long.  Emeiging  from  this  bike  near  its 
northern  extremity,  the  Nile  pursues  its  course  to- 
ward Gondokoro.  The  Albert  Nyanza  lies  in  a  vest 
rock  basin,  about  1,500  feet  bebw  the  general  level, 
and  receives  the  drainage  of  a  region  of  ten-moDtfas* 
rain.  In  the  volume  of  water  and  the  area  of  drain- 
age the  Albert  Nyanza  b  probably  the  principal 
source  of  the  Nile;  but  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  marks  the  greatest  distance 
yet  measured,  and  gives  a  total  length  of  2,300 
miles. 

While  the  substantial  fhiits  of  the  discoveries  of 
Speke  and  Baker,  as  given  above,  cannot  be  afleeted 
by  any  future  exploration,  it  is  necessary  for  a  eoro- 
plete  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  that  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  shall  be  circumnavigated,  and  the 
country  to  the  east  of  it  sdentifinUly  explored; 
and  also,  that  the  Albert  Nyanza  be  fbUowed  up 
to  its  head,  and  exptored  for  tributaries  along  its 
western  shore.  J.  P.  T. 

NIM^AH  (rnpa  [pamhery.  [Rom.  No^ 
pa;  Vat.]  Safifipa;  Alex.  ApfifMfi:  Nemra)^  a 
place  mentioned,  by  this  name,  m  Num.  zxxiL  3 
only,  among  those  which  formed  the  districts  of 
the  "  land  of  Jazer  and  the  land  of  Gilead,**  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  petitioned  for  by  Reuben  and  Gad. 
it  would  appear  from  this  passage  to  have  been  near 
Jazer  and  Heshbon,  and  therefore  on  the  upper 
level  of  the  country.  If  it  is  the  same  as  Bkth- 
NiMRAH  (ver.  36),  it  bebnged  to  the  tribe  of  Gad. 
By  Kusebius,  however  ( OnomatL  Hefipd),  it  is  cited 
as  a  **  city  of  Reuben  in  Gilead,**  and  said  to  have 
been  in  his  day  a  very  kirge  phice  (Ktifiri  /irylirr^) 
in  oBatanea,  bearing  the  name  of  Abara.  This 
account  is  fuU  of  difficulties,  for  Reuben  nevo*  pos- 
sessed the  country  of  Gilead,  and  Batansea  was  sit- 
uated several  days*  journey  to  the  N.  W.  of  the 
district  of  HeshlMn,  beyond  not  only  the  territory 
of  Reuben,  but  even  that  of  Gad.  A  wady  and  a 
town,  both  called  Nimreh^  have,  however,  been  met 
with  in  Bttheniyeh,  east  of  the  Lejak,  and  fiv« 
miles  N.  W.  of  Kunawdl  (see  the  maps  of  Porter, 
Van  de  Velde,  and  Wetzstein).  On  the  other  hand 
the  name  of  Nimrtn  is  said  to  be  attached  to  a 
watercourse  and  a  site  of  ruins  in  the  Jcnrdan  Val- 
ley, a  couple  of  miles  east  of  the  river,  at  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Wady  Skoaib,  [Bktii-Nimrah.] 
But  this  again  is  too  farfit>m  Heshbon  in  the  other 
direction. 

The  name  Nimr  (»*  panther  "),  appears  to  be  a 
common  one  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  it  mu«t  be 
left  to  future  explorers  (when  exploration  in  that 
region  becomes  possible)  to  ascertain  which  (if 
either)  of  the  pkoes  so  named  is  the  Nimrah  to 
question.  G. 

NIM'RIM,    THE    WATERS    OF   09 

D'*79?  :  in  Is.  rk  03fl#p  t^j  Nf/&i)P<^Mf  [^"».  r^s 
Nc^pi/A,]  Alex,  rrif  Nc/4p«i/i;  in  Jer.  rh  fS9mp 
N€^l)€f•',  Alex.  lf€0p€in-'  Aqmz  Nemrim),  m  f 


a  The  present  Orssk  text  has  KoroMua;  Iml  fte 
eorrectton  Is  obvious. 
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m  brook  (not  improbsbly  a  streuii  with  poob) 
within  the  countrjr  of  Moab,  which  is  mentioned 
In  the  dennnciationt  of  that  nation  uttered,  or 
quoted,  bj  Insdah  (xr.  6)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  34). 
From  the  former  of  thete  pasaaf^  it  appears  to 
have  been  Cuned  for  the  abundance  of  its  grass. 

If  the  view  taken  of  these  denunciations  under 
the  head  of  Moab  (pp.  1984,  1985)  be  correct,  we 
shouki  kx>k  for  the  site  of  Nimrim  in  Moab  proper, 
i.  e.  on  the  southeastern  shoukler  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
a  position  which  agrees  well  with  the  mention  of 
the  **  brook  of  the  wiUows  "  (perhaps  Watly  Beni 
Hammed)  and  the  ^  borders  of  Moab,''  that  is,  the 
range  of  hills  encircling  Moab  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  territory. 

A  name  resembling  Nimrim  still  exists  at  the 
southeastern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  Wady 
tm-Xenuirak  and  Burf  en-Nemeirah^  which  are 
situated  on  the  beach,  about  half-way  between  the 
•outhem  extremity  and  the  promontory  of  el-Uunn 
(De  Sanky,  Voyige^  i.  284,  <frc;  Seetnn,  ii.  354). 
Eusebios  {Oaom.  ifticrip(fi)  places  it  K.  of  Soora, 
i.  e.  Zoar.  How  &r  the  situation  of  en-Nemeirah 
eorresponds  with  the  statement  of  Eusebius  cannot 
be  known  until  that  of  Zoar  is  ascertained,  if  the 
Wadif  et^NtmHt'oh  really  occupies  the  place  of  the 
waters  of  Nimrim,  Zoar  must  have  been  consider- 
ably fiirther  south  than  is  usually  supposed.  On 
the  other  hand  the  name  «  is  a  common  one  in  the 
tran^jordauic  localities,  end  other  instances  of  its 
oocurrence  a»y  yet  be  discovered  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  statements.  Q. 

NIM'ROD  ("nP?  [firm,  strong,  Dietr.;  a 
hero,  FUrst] :  V€fip:ii\  [in  1  Chr.,  Comp.  Vtfio6i:] 
yemmd),  a  son  of  Cush  and  grandson  of  Ham. 
The  events  of  hb  life  are  recorded  in  a  passage 
(Gen.  X.  8  If )  which,  from  the  conciseness  of  its 
huiguage,  is  involved  in  considerable  uncertainty. 
We  may  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  terms  in  ver. 
8,  9,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  <*  mighty  "  and  *'  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord.''  The  idea  of  any  moral 
qualities  being  conveyed  by  these  expressions  may 
be  at  once  njected ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  words 
^  before  the  I^rd  "  are  a  mere  superlati%-e  adjunct 
(as  in  the  parallel  expression  in  Jon.  iii.  3),  and 
eontain  no  notion  of  Di\-ine  approval;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ideas  of  violence  and  insolence  with 
which  tradition  invested  the  character  of  the  hero, 
m  delineated  by  Josephus^  (Ant.  i.  4,  §  2),  are 
not  necessarily  involved   in  the  Hebrew  words, 
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«  A  racy  and  ehaiactsristic  passage,  aimed  at  ths 
doetrma  kttretieorinn,  and  playing  on  the  name  as  ilg- 
nlQriog  a  Impard,  will  be  found  in  Jerome's  Conunen- 
taiy  on  Is.  XT.  6. 

6  The  view  of  Nimrod^s  eharacter  taken  by  this 
writer  originated  partly  perhaps  in  a  tklae  etymology 
of  Che  name,  as  though  it  were  connected  with  the 

Hebivw  root  mArad  (T^D),  "  to  rebel,"  and  partly 
from  the  supposed  oooneetlon  of  the  hero^  history 
with  the  baiUiog  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  There  is  no 
froood  for  the  first  of  these  assumptions :  the  name 
Is  either  Cnshite  or  Assyrian.  Nor,  again,  does  the 
Bible  connect  Nlmrod  with  the  boilding  of  the  tower ; 
fbr  it  only  states  that  Babel  formed  ow  of  his  capitals 
lodttttions  have,  indeed,  been  noticed  by  Buoseo  (Bi- 
'fHwfrk^  V.  74)  of  a  eonneoUon  between  the  two  narra* 
ives;  they  liave  undoubtedly  a  common  Jehovistio 
:xuaoter ;  but  the  point  on  which  he  lays  most  stress 
(the exprssslon  in  i.  2, "  flrom  the  east,"  or ''  eaetward  -*) 
s  in  reality  worthless  for  the  purpose.  The  influence 
3f  the  view  taken  by  Jowphus  is  curiously  developed 


though  the  term  gtbMr  «  is  occasionally  taken  ui  a 
bad  sense  (e.  g,  Ps.  Iii.  1).  The  term  may  be  re- 
garded as  betokenmg  personal  prowess  with  the 
accessory  notion  of  gigantic  stature  (as  in  the 
LXX.  ylya$)*  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
the  prowess  of  Nimrod  rested  on  his  achievements 
as  a  hunter  or  as  a  conqueror.  The  literal  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  words  would  undoubtedly  apply 
to  the  former,  but  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  trans- 
lation of  a  provo-bial  expression  originally  current 
ill  the  Und  of  Nimrod,  where  the  terms  significant 
of  **  hunter  "  and  *'  hunting  "  appear  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  forays  of  the  sovereigns  against  the 
surrounding  nations.*'  The  two  phases  of  prowess, 
hunting  and  conquering,  may  indeed  well  have  been 
combined  in  the  same  person  in  a  rude  age,  and  the 
Assyrian  monuments  abound  with  scenes  which 
exhibit  the  skill  of  the  sovereigns  in  the  chase. 
But  the  context  certainly  fo^-ors  the  special  appli- 
cation of  the  term  to  the  case  of  conquest,  for  other- 
wise the  assertion  in  ver.  8,  •*  he  began  to  be  a 
mighty  one  in  the  earth,"  is  devoid  of  poii^  — 
while,  taken  as  introductory  to  what  follows,  it 
seems  to  indicate  Nimrod  as  the  first  who,  after  the 
flood,  established  a  powerful  empire  on  the  earth, 
the  limits  of  which  are  afterwards  defined.  The 
next  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  expression  in  ver.  10, 
*^The  beginning  of  his  kingdom,"  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  commencement  of  ver.  11,  which 
admits  of  the  double  sense:  **Out  of  that  land 
went  forth  Asshur,"  as  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V., 
and  **  out  of  that  land  he  went  forth  to  Assyria," 
as  in  the  margin.  These  two  passages  mutually 
react  on  each  other;  for  if  the  words  *^  beginning 
of  his  kingdom  *'  mean,  as  we  believe  to  be  the 
case,  "  bis  firtt  kingdom,"  or,  as  Geseuius  ( TAcs. 
p.  1252)  renders  it  **  the  territory  of  which  it  was 
at  first  composed,"  then  the  expression  implies  a 
subsequent  extension  of  his  kingdom,  in  other 
words,  that  "  he  went  forth  to  Assyria."  If,  how- 
e\'er,  the  sense  of  ver.  11  be,  *'out  of  that  land 
went  forth  Asshur,"  then  no  other  sense  can  be 
given  to  ver.  10  than  that  ^^  the  capital  of  his  king- 
dom was  Babylon,"  though  the  expression  must 
be  equally  spplied  to  the  towns  subsequently  men- 
tioned. This  rendering  appears  untenable  in  all 
respects,  and  the  expression  may  therefore  be  cited 
in  support  of  the  marginal  rendering  of  ver.  11. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  passage,  either  sense  is 
permissible  in  point  of  grammatical  construction, 
for  the  omission  of  the  local  aflUx  to  the  word  As- 
ia the  identification  of  Nfanrod  with  the  constellation 
Orion,  the  Hebrew  name  ctsil  (VDS),  "  foolish,'* 

being  r^pirded  as  qrnonyroous  with  Nimrod,  and  the 
giant  form  of  Orion,  together  with  its  Arabic  name, 
''  the  giant,"  supplying  another  connecting  link.  Jo 
sephns  follows  the  LXX.  in  bis  form  of  the  name, 
Nff/3pw2i)f .  The  variation  in  the  LXX.  is  of  no  real 
importance,  as  it  may  be  paralleled  by  a  riuiilar  ex 

change  of  ^  for  Q  in  the  case  of  Zc/3Aa  (1  Chr.  i.  47), 
and.  in  a  measure,  by  the  insertion  of  the  fi  before  the 
liquids  in  ether  cases,  such  as  Uofufipfi  (Gen.  xiv.  18). 
The  variation  hardly  deserves  the  attention  it  has  re- 
ceived in  BawUnson*s  Htrod.  i.  598. 

c  12?. 

d  Tlglath-pileser  I.,  for  instance,  is  aescribed  as  h« 
that  "  pursues  after  "  or  "  hunts  the  people  of  BilO" 
Nlpru."  So  also  of  other  kings  (Bawlinson's  Jftrsd. 
i.697). 
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thor,  which  formf  the  chief  objection  to  the  mar- 
ginal rendering,  is  not  peculiar  to  this  passage 
(comp.  1  K.  xi.  17;  2  K.  xv.  14),  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary e^-en  to  assume  a  proleptit  in  the  application 
of  the  term  Asshur  to  the  land  of  Assyria  at  the 
time  of  Nimrod's  invasion,  inasmuch  as  the  his- 
torical date  of  this  event  may  be  considerably  later 
than  the  genealogical  statement  would  imply.  Au- 
thorities both  ancient  and  modem  are  divided  on 
the  subject,  but  the  most  weighty  names  of  modem 
times  support  the  marginal  rendering,  as  it  seems 
best  to  accord  with  historical  trath.  The  unity  of 
the  passage  is  moreover  suppoited  by  its  peculiar- 
ities both  of  style  and  matter.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  original  genealogical  state- 
ment, but  to  be  an  interpolation  of  a  later  date;  ^ 
it  is  the  only  instance  in  which  personal  character- 
istics are  attributed  to  any  of  the  names  mentioned ; 
the  proverbial  expression  which  it  embodies  bespeaks 
its  traditional  and  fragmencary  character,  as  there 
is  nothing  to  connect  the  passage  either  with  what 
precedes  or  with  what  follows  it.  Such  a  fragmen- 
tary record,  though  natural  in  reference  to  a  single 
mighty  hero,  would  hardly  admit  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  references  to  others.  The  only  sutisequent 
notice  of  the  name  Nimrod  occurs  in  Mic.  v.  6, 
where  the  "  land  of  Nimrod  "  is  a  synonym  either 
for  Assyria,  just  before  mentioned,  or  for  liaby Ionia. 
The  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Nimrod,  then,  are 
(1)  that  he  was  a  Cushite;  (2)  tiiat  he  established 
an  empire  in  Shinar  (Uie  classical  Babylonia),  the 
chief  towns  being  Uabel,  Erech,  Aoead,  and  Calneh; 
and  (3)  that  he  extended  this  empire  northwards 
along  the  course  of  the  Tigris  over  Assyria,  where 
he  founded  a  second  group  of  capitals,  Nineveh, 
Kehoboth,  Calah,  and  Resen.  These  events  cor- 
respond to  and  may  be  held  to  represent  the 
salient  historical  facts  connected  with  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  great  Babylonian  empire.  1.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  nice 
that  first  held  sway  in  the  lower  Babylonian  plain 
was  of  Cushite  or  Hamitic  extraction.  Tradition 
assigned  to  Bdus,  the  mythical  founder  of  Baby- 
lon, an  Egyptian  origin,  inasmuch  as  It  described 
him  as  the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Libya  (Diod.  Sicul. 
i.  28;  ApoUodor.  U.  1,  §  4;  Pausan.  iv.  23,  §  5); 
the  astrological  system  of  Babylon  (Diod.  SicuL  i. 
81)  and  perhaps  its  religious  rites  (Hestieeus^  ap. 
Joseph.  Ant.  i.  4,  $  3)  were  referred  to  the  same 
quarter;  and  the  legend  of  Oannes,  the  great 
teacher  of  Babylon,  rising  out  of  the  Erythnean 
sea,  presented  by  Syncellus  {Chronogr,  p.  28), 
points  in  the  same  direction.  The  name  Cush 
itself  was  preserved  in  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent 
countries  under  the  forms  of  Cosssei,  Cissia,  Cut- 
hah,  and  Susiana  or  Chvzitian,  The  earliest 
written  langtias:e  of  Babylonia,  as  known  to  us 
from  existing  inscriptions,  hean  a  strong  resera- 
bUnce  to  that  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  the  same 
words  have  been  found  in  each  country,  as  in  the 
case  of  MitHkh,  the  Meroe  of  Ethiopia,  the  Mars 
of  Babylonia  (Rawlinson,  i.  442).     Even  the  name 


a  The  expressions  IISSl,  /Hn,  and  still  moT« 
the  use  of  the  term  (1^71*),  are  regarded  as  indica- 
tions of  a  JehoTlstio  original,  while  the  genealogy  it- 
self is  Elohistic.  It  should  be  further  nottoed  that 
there  is  nothing  to  mark  the  connection  or  distinction 
detween  Nimrod  and  the  other  sons  of  Cush. 

ft  The  passage  quoted  by  Jos^hus  is  of  so  firag- 
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Nimrod  appears  in  the  list  of  the  ^ypCiao  kingi 
of  the  22d  dynasty,  but  there  are  na»»8  for 
thinking  that  dynasty  to  have  been  o(  Assynat 
extraction.  Putting  the  abo^'^-mentioned  consid- 
erations together,  they  ]ea\-e  no  doubt  as  to  the 
connection  between  the  ancient  BabykNiians  and 
the  Ethiopian  or  Egyptian  stock  (respectively  the 
Nimrod  and  the  Cush  of  the  Mosaic  table).  More 
than  this  cannot  be  fidrly  inferred  from  the  data, 
and  we  must  therefore  withhold  our  assent  from 
Bunsen*s  view  {Btbelwerk,  v.  69)  that  the  Cushite 
origin  of  Nimrod  betokens  the  westward  ptogresa 
of  the  Scythian  or  Turanian  races  from  the  coun- 
tries eastward  of  Babylonia;  for,  though  branches 
of  the  Cushite  £unily  (such  as  the  Cosssei)  had 
pressed  forward  to  the  east  of  the  llgris,  and 
though  the  early  language  of  Babykmia  bears  in 
its  stmcture  a  Scythic  or  Turanian  character,  y^ 
both  these  features  are  susceptible  of  explanation 
in  connection  with  the  original  eastward  progress 
of  the  Cushite  race. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  earliest  seat  of  empire 
was  in  the  south  part  of  the  Babyk>nian  plain. 
The  large  mounds,  which  for  a  \-ast  number  of 
centuries  have  covered  the  mins  of  andeot  cities, 
have  already  yielded  some  evidences  of  the  dates 
and  names  of  their  founden,  and  we  can  assign  the 
highest  antiquity  to  the  towns  represented  by  the 
mounds  of  Niffer  (perhaps  the  eariy  Babel,  though 
also  identified  with  Cabeh),  Warka  (the  Biblical 
Erech),  Mughnr  (Ur),  and  Senkereh  (Ellasar), 
while  the  name  of  Accaid  is  preserved  in  the  title 
Kind  Akkad,  by  which  the  founder  or  embellisher 
of  those  towns  was  distinguished  (Rawlinson,  i. 
435).  The  date  of  their  foundation  may  be  placed 
at  about  B.  c.  2200.  We  may  remark  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  quadmple  groups  of  capitali 
noticed  in  the  Bible,  and  the  titie  Kipntt  ot 
Kiprai-arba^  assumed  by  the  early  kings  of  Baby- 
luti  and  supposed  to  mean  "  four  races  **  (liawliu- 
son,  i.  438,  447). 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  Babykmian  empire 
extended  its  sway  northwards  along  the  course  of 
the  Tigris  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  in  the  13th  century  b.  c.  We 
have  indications  of  this  extension  as  early  as  about 
I860  when  Shamas-Iva,  the  son  of  Ismi-dagon 
king  of  Babylon,  founded  a  Temple  at  KUth- 
thergni  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Asshur).  The 
existence  of  Nineveh  itself  can  be  traced  up  by 
the  aid  of  Egyptian  monuments  to  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  15th  century  b.  c,  and  though  the 
historical  name  of  its  founder  is  lost  to  us,  yet 
tradition  mentions  a  Belus  as  king  of  Nineveh  at 
a  period  anterior  to  that  assigned  to  Ninus  (Lay- 
ard*s  Ninevthy  ii.  231),  thus  rendering  it  probable 
that  the  dynasty  rei)resented  by  the  latter  name 
was  preceded  by  one  of  Babylonian  origin. 

Our  present  information  does  not  permit  os  to 
identify  Nimrod  with  any  peraonage  known  to  us 
either  from  inscriptions  or  from  classical  writers. 
Ninus  and  Belus  are  representative  titiea  rather 


mentary  a  eharacter,  that  its  original  porptni  can 
hardly  be  guessed.  He  addncM  it  apparently  to  illus- 
trate the  name  Shinar,  but  the  context  fiivora  the 
BupposiHon  that  the  writer  referred  to  the  period 
subnequent  to  the  flood,  in  which  cam  we  nwy  InAr 
the  belief  (1)  that  the  population  of  Babj  lonia  was 
not  autochthonous,  but  ImmigTant ;  (2)  that  the  potot 
frtMn  which  it  Immigrated  was  ftxxa  the  west,  B«l« 
behig  identified  with  Zens  Soyalios. 
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than  penonal  lutmes,  and  are  bnt  equivalent  terms 
for  "  the  lord,"  who  waa  rej^cd  as  the  founder 
of  the  empires  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  We 
bare  no  reason  on  this  account  to  doubt  the  per- 
sonal existence'*  of  Nimrod,  for  the  events  with 
which  he  is  ^nnected  fall  within  the  shadows  of  a 
remote  antiqnitj.  But  we  may,  nevertheless,  oon- 
sistcntly  with  this  lelief,  assume  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  interest  with  which  he  was  invested 
was  the  mere  reflection  of  the  sentiments  with 
which  the  nations  of  western  Asia  looked  bock  on 
the  overshadowing  greatness  of  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonian empire,  the  very  monuments  of  which  seemed 
to  tell  of  days  when  **  there  were  giants  in  the 
esrth.**  The  feeling  which  suggested  the  coloring 
of  Nimrod  as  a  representative  hero  still  finds  plac« 
in  the  land  of  his  acbievenienta,  and  to  him  the 
modem  Arabs  ^  ascribe  all  the  great  works  of 
ancient  times,  such  as  the  Biv-Nimi'M  near 
Babyk>n,  Ttl  Nimriud  near  Bnghdady  the  dam  of 
Suhr  tl-Nmrud  across  the  Tigris  befew  Mosul, 
and  the  well-known  mound  of  NimrtUi  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  W.  L.  B. 

NIM'SHI  00^3  [etroim  oirf,  saved,  Ges.] : 
'Hof^trail  [Vat.  Nafi((r0«i,  Na/ic<r<rffi,  Na/ic<r- 
<rciov;  Alex.  Afitati,  Na/ic<r(rci,  Na^«riov;  in  2 
Chr  Nafic<r<r«/,  [Alex.  Na/*€<r<n.*]  N(tvm).  The 
grandlkther  of  Jehu,  who  is  generally  called  **  the 
ton  of  Nimshi  '*  (1  K.  xix.  16;  2  K.  ix.  3,  14,  20; 
3  Chr.  xxii.  7). 

*  NIN'EVB  [3  syl]  (Apocr.  Nivsu^,  Ninive; 
IT.  T.  Niy«ut,  Rec.  Text,  but  Lachm.  Trig.  Nircvr- 
raif  Tisoh. 8th  ed.  -ureu'-  Ninielta\  only  Luke  xi. 
S2  in  the  N.  T.,  but  repeatedly  in  the  0.  T.  Apocry- 
pha (Tob.  i.  3,  10,  17,  Ac.).  It  is  the  Greek  form, 
instead  of  the  Hebrew  employed  elsewhere  [NiXE- 
tkh].     See  Wahls  ClavU LUn-.  Vet.  Test.  Apocr. 

S.Y.  H. 

NIN'BVEH  (m?**?  [see  below]-  [Niv«v<, 
in  Gen.,  Rom.]  Nii^cut:*  Ninive),  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  and  empire  of  Assyria;  a  city  of 
great  power,  size,  and  renown,  usually  included 
amongst  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  world  of 
which  there  is  any  historic  record.  The  name 
9ppun  to  be  compounded  from  that  of  an  Assyr- 
ian deity,  **Nin,"  corresponding,  it  is  ooi\jecturod, 
with  the  Greek  Hercules,  and  occurring  in  the 
nanaes  of  several  Assyrian  kings,  as  in  **  Ninus,** 
the  mythic  founder,  according  to  Greek  tradi- 
tioii,  of  the  city.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
Nineveh  is  also  supposed  to  be  called  *'  the  city  of 
Bd-" 

Nineveh  is  first  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  in  con- 
ncetion  with  the  primitive  dispersement  and  migra- 
tioos  of  the  human  race.    Asshur,  or,  according  to 


a  We  must  nodes,  without  however  adopting,  the 
views  latdj  pn^oiMled  by  M.  D.  Ghwolson  in  his 
pamphlet,  Ueb€r  die  UtberruU  dtr  aUbabyU>m*chen 
JJUratur.  He  has  discovered  the  nsme  Nemrod  or 
Neeuoda  in  the  manuscript  works  of  an  Ambian 
writer  named  Ibn-WanmchUiah,  wbo  profaises  to  give 
a  tnutslatioa  of  certain  original  literary  works  in  the 
flabethwan  laoguage,  one  of  which,  **  on  Nabathaean 
BcrfcnUiue,**  Is  in  part  assigDed  by  him  to  a  writer 
named  Qut'ami.  This  Qut'ami  ioddentally  menti<Kis 
that  be  lived  in  Babylon  under  a  dynasty  of  Ganaan- 
llM,  vhieh  bad  been  founded  by  a  priest  named  Nem- 
rod. If.  Chwoleon  assigns  Ibn-MTa^hsohUiah  to  the 
aid  of  the  9ch  ceotoiy  of  our  new  era,  and  Qat'ami 
l»  the  eariy  pari  of  the  13th  oentoiy  a.  o.    He  regards 
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the  marginal  reading,  which  is  generally  preferred. 
Nhnrod,  is  there  described  (Gen.  x.  U)  as  extend- 
ing his  kingdom  from  the  land  of  Shinar,  or 
Babylonia,  in  the  south,  to  Assyria  in  the  north, 
and  founding  four  cities,  of  which  the  most  fiimous 
was  Nineveh.  Hence  Assyria  was  subsequently 
known  to  the  Jews  as  *'  the  knd  of  Nimrod  *'  (cf 
Mic.  V.  6),  and  was  believed  to  have  been  Snt  peo- 
pled by  a  colony  from  Babykm.  The  kingdom  of 
Assyria  and  of  the  Assyrians  is  referred  to  in  the 
0.  T.  as  connected  with  the  Jews  at  a  very  early 
period;  as  in  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24,  and  Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
8 :  but  after  the  notice  of  the  foundation  of  Nine- 
veh in  Genesis  no  further  mention  is  made  of  the 
city  until  the  time  of  the  book  of  Jonah,  or  the 
8th  century  b.  c,  supposing  we  accept  the  earliest 
date  for  that  narrative  [Jonah],  which,  however, 
according  to  some  critics,  must  be  brought  down 
300  years  hiter,  or  to  the  5th  century  b.  c.  In 
this  book  neither  Assjiia  nor  the  A8S}Tians  are 
mentioned,  the  king  to  whom  the  prophet  was  sent 
being  termed  the  "king  of  Nineveh,**  and  his 
subjects  "the  people  of  Nineveh.*'  Assyria  is 
first  called  a  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Menahem, 
about  B.  c.  770.  Nahum  ( ?  b.  o.  645)  directs  his 
prophecies  against  Nineveh;  only  once  against  the 
king  of  Assyria,  ch.  iii.  18.  In  2  Kings  (xix.  36) 
and  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  37)  the  city  is  first  distinctly 
mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  monarch.  Sen- 
nacherib was  slain  there  when  worshipping  in  the 
temple  of  Nisroch  his  god.  In  2  Chronicles  (xxxiL 
21),  where  the  same  event  is  described,  the  name  of 
the  pkice  where  it  occurred  is  omitted.  Zephaniah, 
about  B.  G.  630,  couples  the  capital  and  the  king- 
dom together  (ii.  13);  and  this  is  the  Ust  mention 
of  Nineveh  as  an  existing  city.  He  probably  lived 
to  witness  its  destruction,  an  event  impending  at 
the  time  of  his  prophecies.  Altliough  Assyria  and 
the  Ass}'rians  are  alluded  to  by  E^kiel  and  Jere- 
minh,  by  the  former  as  a  nation  in  whose  miserabhi 
ruin  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled  (xxxi.),  yet  they 
do  not  refer  by  name  to  the  capital.  Jeremiah, 
when  enumerating  *<  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  worki 
which  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  "  (ch.  xxv.), 
omits  all  mention  of  the  nation  and  the  city. 
Habakkuk  only  speaks  of  the  Chaldseans,  which 
may  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  date  of  his  proph- 
ecies is  somewhat  later  than  that  usually  assigned 
to  them.  [Habakkuk  ]  From  a  comparison  of 
these  data,  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  and  the  extinction  of  the 
empire  took  place  between  the  time  of  Zephaniah 
and  that  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah.  The  exact 
period  of  these  events  has  consequently  been  fixed, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  concurrent  evidence 
derived  from  chssical  history,  at  b.  c.  606  (Clinton, 
Fata  Ihllen,  i.  269).     It  has  been  shown  that  it 


the  term  Nabathiean  as  meaning  old  Babylonian,  and 
the  works  of  Qut^ami  ss  the  remains  of  a  Babylonian 
literatore.  He  farther  identSBes  the  Gaoaanite  dynasty 
with  the  fifth  or  Arabian  dynasty  of  Berosos,  and 
adduces  the  legend  of  Cepheus,  the  king  of  Joppa, 
who  reigned  firom  the  Hediterraoean  to  the  Brythraeao 
tea,  in  conflrmation  of  such  a  GanaanitiBh  invasion. 
It  would  be  beyond  our  province  to  discuss  the  varl* 
ons  questions  raised  by  this  curious  discovery.  The 
result,  if  established,  would  be  to  bring  the  date  of 
Nimrod  down  to  about  a.  o.  1500. 

b  The  Arabs  retain  Josephus'  view  of  the  Impiel^ 
of  Nimrod,  and  have  a  colleetion  of  legends  roepeet 
Ing  his  klolatiy,  his  enmity  against  Abrahaai.  els 
(Lsjaxd^s  Nintveh^  L  24,  note). 
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may  ha  rt  ocenired  20  yean  earlier.  [Assyria.] 
The  city  was  then  laid  waste,  its  monuments  de- 
stroyed, and  its  inhabitants  scattered  or  carried 
away  into  captirity.  It  never  rose  again  ftom  its 
ruins.  This  total  disappearance  of  Nineveh  is 
tolly  confirmed  by  the  records  of  profane  history. 
There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Persian  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  the  Achnmenid  dynasty.  Herodotus 
(i.  193)  speaks  of  the  Tigris  as  "the  rii-er  upon 
which  the  town  of  Nineveh  formerly  stood.**  He 
must  have  passed,  in  his  jouniey  to  Babylon,  very 
near  the  site  of  the  city  —  perhaps  actually  over 
it.  So  accurate  a  reconler  of  what  he  saw  would 
scarcely  have  omitted  to  mention,  if  not  to  describe, 
any  ruins  of  importance  that  might  have  existed 
there.  Not  two  centuries  had  then  elapsed  since 
the  fall  of  the  city.  Equally  conclusi\-e  proof  of  its 
condition  is  afforded  by  Xenophon,  who  with  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks  encamped  during  his  retreat 
on,  or  very  near,  its  site  (b.  c.  401).  The  very 
name  had  then  been  forgotten,  or  at  least  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  for  he 
calls  one  group  of  ruins  "  LArissa,"  and  merely 
states  that  a  second  group  was  near  the  deserted 
town  of  Mespila  {Anab.  b.  iii.  4,  §  7).  The  ruins, 
as  he  describes  them,  correspond  in  many  respects 
with  those  which  exist  at  the  present  day,  except 
that  he  assigns  to  the  walla  near  Mespila  a  circuit 
of  six  parasangs,  or  nearly  three  tiroes  their  actual 
dimensions.  Ctesias  placed  the  city  on  the  Eu- 
phrates {Frag.  i.  2),  a  proof  either  of  his  igno- 
rance or  of  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  place, 
lie  appears  to  have  led  Diodorus  Siculus  into  the 
same  error  (ii.  27,  28).o  The  historians  of  Alex- 
ander, with  the  exception  of  Arrian  {fnd.  pp.  42, 
43),  do  not  even  allude  to  the  city,  over  the  ruins 
of  which  the  conqueror  must  have  actually  marched. 
His  great  victory  of  Arbela  was  won  almost  in 
sight  of  them.  It  is  evident  that  the  later  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  such  as  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and 
Pliny,  could  only  have  derived  any  independent 
knowledge  they  possessed  of  Nineveh  from  tradi- 
tions of  no  authority.  They  concur,  however,  in 
placing  it  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
During  the  Roman  period,  a  small  castle  or  fortified 
town  appears  to  have  stood  on  some  part  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  It  was  probably  built  by 
the  Persians  ( Ammian.  Marcell.  xxiii.  22) ;  and  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  erected  by 
the  Emperor  CUudius  into  a  colony.  It  appears 
to  have  borne  the  ancient  traditional  name  of 
Nineve,  as  well  as  its  corrupted  form  of  Ninos  and 
Ninus,  and  also  at  one  time  that  of  Hierapolis. 
Tacitus  {Ann.  xii.  13),  mentioning  its  capture  by 
Meherdntes,  calls  it  "  Ninos:  **  on  coins  of  Trajan 
it  is  "Ninus,"  on  those  of  Maximinus  "Niniva,'* 
in  both  instances  the  epithet  Claudiopolis  being 
added.  Bfauy  Roman  remains,  such  as  sepulchral 
vases,  bronze  and  other  ornaments,  sculptured 
figures  in  marble,  terra-eottas,  and  coins,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  rubbish  covering  the  Assyrian 
ruins;  besides  wells  and  tombs,  constructed  long 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  edifices.  The 
Roman  settlement  appears  to  have  been  in  its  turn 
ibandoned,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  it  when 
Heraclius  gained  the  great  victory  over  the  Per- 
sians in  the  buttle  of  Nineveh,  fought  on  the  very 


•  In  a  ftafment  from  Otaslas,  prcaeiTwd  by  NIeo- 
laos  Damaiottias,  the  eity  is  restored  to  its  true  site. 
(MiUler,  J^Vvv-  Hist.  Grate.  iU.  868.) 
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site  of  the  ancient  city,  A.  d.  697.  After  tht 
Arab  conquest,  a  fort  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris 
bore  the  name  of  **  Ninawi  **  (Rawliuson,  A*.  Soe. 
Journal,  vol.  xii.  p..  418).  Betyamin  of  Tudela,  w 
the  12th  century,  mentions  the  site  of  Ninevdi  as 
occupied  by  numerous  inhabited  villages  and  small 
townships  (ed.  Asher,  i.  91).  The  name  remained 
attached  to  the  ruins  during  the  Middle  Ages;  and 
from  them  a  bishop  of  the  Chaldsean  Church  derired 
his  title  (Assemani,  iv.  459);  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  town  or  fort  was  so  called.  Eariy 
English  travellers  merely  allude  to  the  site  (Pur- 
chas,  ii.  1387).  Niebuhr  is  the  first  modem  trav- 
eller who  speaks  of  "  Nuniyah  '*  as  a  village  stand- 
ing on  one  of  the  ruins  which  he  describ^  as  **  a 
considerable  hill  **  (ii.  353).  lliis  may  be  a  oor- 
niption  of  **  Nebbi  Yunus,*'  the  Prophet  Jonah,  % 
name  still  given  to  a  village  containing  his  apocry- 
phal tomb.  Mr.  Rich,  who  surve^-ed  the  site  iu 
1820,  does  not  mention  Nuniyah,  and  no  such  place 
now  exists.  Tribes  of  Turcomans  and  sedentary 
Arabs,  and  Chaldaean  and  Syrian  Christians,  dwdl 
in  small  mud-built  villages,  and  cultivate  the  soil 
in  the  country  aroun^  the  ruins;  and  occasionally 
a  tribe  of  wandering  Kurds,  or  of  Bedouins  driven 
by  hunger  fh>m  the  desert,  will  pitch  their  tents 
amongst  them.  After  the  Arab  conquest  of  the 
west  of  Asia,  Mosul,  at  one  time  the  flourishing 
capital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  rose  on  the 
opposite  or  western  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Some 
similarity  in  the  names  has  suggestnl  its  iden- 
tification with  the  Mespibi  of  Xenophon ;  but  its 
first  actual  mention  only  occurs  after  the  Arab  con- 
quest A.  H.  16,  and  A.  D.  637).  It  was  sometimes 
known  as  Athur,  and  was  united  with  Nineveh 
as  an  Episcopal  see  of  the  Chaldean  Church  (As- 
semani, iii.  269).  It  has  lost  all  its  ancient  pros- 
perity, and  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  now  in 
ruins. 

Traditions  of  the  unrivaled  size  and  magnificence 
of  Nineveh  were  equally  fiuniliar  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  and  to  the  Arab  geographers.  Bat 
the  city  had  fallen  so  completely  into  decay  before 
the  period  of  authentic  history,  that  no  description 
of  it,  or  even  of  any  of  its  monuments,  is  to  be 
found  in  any  ancient  author  of  trust.  Diodorus 
Siculus  asserts  (ii.  8)  that  the  city  formed  a  quad- 
rangle of  150  stadia  b^  90,  or  altogether  of  480 
stadia  (no  less  than  60  miles),  and  was  surrounded 
by  walls  100  feet  high,  broad  enough  for  three 
chariots  to  drive  abreast  upon  them,  and  defended 
by  1.500  towers,  each  200  feet  in  height.  Acooitl- 
ing  to  Strabo  (xvi.  737)  it  was  hunger  than  Babykm, 
which  was  385  stadia  in  circuit  In  the  O.  T.  we 
find  only  vague  allusions  to  the  splendor  and  wealth 
of  the  city,  and  the  very  indefinite  statement  in  the 
book  of  Jonah  that  it  was  *'-  an  exceeding  great 
city,"  or  "  a  great  city  to  God,"  or  "  for  God  *' 
(i.  e.  in  the  sight  of  God ),  "  of  three  days*  journey ;  *• 
and  that  it  contained  **  six  score  thousand  penooa 
who  could  not  discern  between  their  right  hand 
tod  their  left  hand,  and  also  much  cattle  **  (iv.  U). 
It  is  obvious  that  the  accounts  of  Diodorus  are  for 
the  most  part  absurd  exaggerations,  founded  upon 
fabulous  traditions,  for  which  existing  remains 
afford  no  warrant.  It  may,  howe^v,  be  remarked 
that  the  dimensions  he  assijgns  to  the  area  of  the 
city  would  oorrespond  to  tiie  three  days*  jonmey 
of  Jonah  —  the  Jewish  day*s  journey  being  90 
mOes  —  if  that  expression  be  applied  to  the  cireait 
of  the  walls.  **  Persons  not  discerning  between 
their  right  band  and  their  left  **  may  either  allodi 
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b  diiklren,  or  to  the  ignorance  of  the  whole  popu- 
ktion.  If  the  fi»t  be  intended,  the  number  of 
faihftbitants,  according  to  the  usual  calculation. 
would  have  amounted  to  aliout  600,000.  But  such 
exprcsnont  are  probably  mere  eastern  figures  of 
speech  to  denote  vastness,  and  far  too  vague  to 
admit  of  exact  interpretation. 

Hw  political  history  of  Nineveh  is  that  of  A»- 
Syria,  of  which  a  sketch  has  already  been  given. 
[Assyria.]  It  has  been  observed  that  the  ter- 
ritory included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  king- 
dom of  Assyria  proper  was  comparatively  limited 
in  extent,  and  that  almost  within  the  immediate 
neighborhood  •  of  the  capital  petty  kings  appear  to 
have  ruled  over  semi-independent  states,  owning 
allegianoe  and  paying  tribute  to  the  great  Lord  of 
the  Empire,  "  the  King  of  KingA,*'  according  to 
his  oriental  title,  who  dwelt  at  Nineveh.  (Cf.  Is. 
X.  8:  "Are  not  my  princes  altogether  kings?") 
These  petty  kings  were  in  a  constant  state  of  re- 
bellion, which  usually  shewed  itself  by  their  refusal 
to  pay  the  apportioned  tribute  —  the  principal  link 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  dependent  states  — 
and  repeated  expeditions  were  undertaken  against 
them  to  enforce  this  act  of  obedience.  (Cf.  2  K. 
xvi.  7,  xnL  4,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  war  made 
by  the  Assyrians  upon  the  Jews  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  payment  of  tribute.)  There 
was,  consequently,  no  bond  of  sympathy  arising 
out  of  eommon  interests  between  the  various  popu- 
lations which  made  up  the  empire.  Its  political 
condition  was  essentially  weak.  When  an  inde- 
pendent monarch  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  carry 
on  a  successful  war  agaijist  the  great  king,  or  a 
dependent  prince  sufficiently  strong  to  throw  off 
his  allegiance,  the  empire  soon  came  to  an  end. 
The  fall  of  the  capital  was  the  signal  for  universal 
disruption.  l'ju:h  petty  state  asserted  its  independ- 
enoe,  until  reconquered  by  some  warlike  chief  who 
eould  found  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new  empire  to 
replace  those  which  had  fallen.  Thus  on  tlie  bor- 
ders of  the  great  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  arose  in 
torn  the  first  Babyfonian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Median, 
the  second  Babylonian,  the  Persian,  and  the 
Seieudd  empires.  The  capital  was  however  in- 
varimbly  changed,  and  generally  transferred  to  the 
principal  seat  of  the  conquering  race.  In  the  East 
men  have  rarely  rebuilt  great  cities  which  have 
onee  fidlen  hito  decay  —  never  perhaps  on  exactly 
the  same  site.  If  the  position  of  the  old  capital 
was  deemed,  from  political  or  commercial  reasons, 
more  advantageous  than  any  other,  the  popuUtion 
was  settled  in  its  neighborhood,  as  at  Delhi,  and 
Dot  amidst  its  ruins.  But  Nineveh,  baring  fiiUen 
with  the  empire,  never  rose  again.  It  was  aban- 
doned at  once,  and  suflbred  to  perish  utterly.  It 
ii  probable  that,  in  conformity  with  an  eastern 
eoitom,  of  which  we  find  such  remarkable  illustra- 
tkna  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  the  entire  popula- 
tion was  removed  by  the  conquerors,  and  settled 
■•  colonists  in  some  distant  prorince. 

The  iJutfW.  —  Previous  to  recent  excavations 
Ukd  researches,  the  mini  which  occupied  the  pre- 
sumed site  of  Nineveh  seemed  to  consist  of  mere 
AapeVas  heaps  or  mounds  of  earth  and  rubbish. 
Unlike  the  vast  masses  of  brick  masonry  which 
Biark  the  site  of  Babylon,  they  showed  externally 
DO  signs  of  artificial  construction,  except  perhaps 
hens  and  there  the  truces  of  a  rude  wall  of  sun- 
dried  bricks.  Some  of  these  mounds  were  of  enor- 
■MNiidiaiemfions — kwking  in  the  distance  rather 
Iht  Dttnral  elevations  than  the  work  of  men's 
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hands.  Upon  and  around  them,  howe>-er,  were 
scattered  imiumerable  fragments  of  pottery -<  the 
unerring  erideuce  of  former  habitations.  Some 
had  been  chosen  by  the  scattered  population  of  the 
land  as  sites  for  villages,  or  for  small  mud-bnilt 
forts,  the  mound  itself  SLfibrding  means  of  reAige 
and  defense  against  the  marauding  parties  of  Bed* 
ouins  and  Kurds  which  for  generations  have  swept 
over  the  face  of  the  country.  The  summits  of 
others  were  sown  with  com  or  barley.  During  the 
spring  months  they  were  covered  with  grass  and 
flowers,  bred  by  the  winter  rains.  The  Arabs  call 
these  mounds  "  Tel,'*  the  Turcomans  and  Turks 
<*Teppeh,"  both  words  being  equally  applied  to 
natural  hills  and  elevations,  and  the  first  having 
been  used  in  the  same  double  sense  by  the  most 

ancient  Semitic  races  (cf.  Hebrew  vi^,  "  a  hill," 
'<  a  mound,**  a  heap  of  mbbish,**  Ez.  iii.  15;  Exr. 
U.  69;  Neh.  vii.  61;  2  K.  xix.  12).  They  are 
found  in  vast  numbers  throughout  the  whole  region 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  their  con- 
fluents, from  the  Taurus  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  They 
are  seen,  but  are  less  numerous,  in  Syria,  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  plains  of  Armenia.  Where- 
ever  they  have  been  examined  they  appear  to  have 
furnished  remains  which  identify  the  period  of  their 
constraction  with  that  of  the  alternate  supremacy 
of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  empires. 
They  difller  greatly  in  form,  size,  and  height  Some 
are  mere  conical  heaps,  varying  from  50  to  150  feet 
high;  others  have  a  broad,  flat  summit,  and  very 
precipitous  cliff-like  sides,  furrowed  by  deep  ravines 
worn  by  the  winter  rains.  Such  mounds  are  espe- 
cially numerous  in  the  region  to  the  east  of  the 
Tigris,  in  which  Nineveh  stood,  and  some  of  them 
must  mark  the  mins  of  the  Assyrian  capital.  There 
is  no  edifice  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  city,  which  we  are  required,  as  in 
the  case  of  Babylon,  to  identify  with  any  existing 
remains,  except  the  tomb,  according  to  some,  of 
Nuius,  according  to  others  of  Sardauapalus,  which 
is  recorded  to  have  stood  at  the  entrance  of  Nineveh 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7 ;  Amynt.  Frag.  ed.  MiiUer,  p. 
136).  The  only  difficulty  is  to  determine  which 
mins  are  to  be  comprised  within  the  actual  limits 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
principal  collection  of  mounds  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Tigris  may  be  fixed  at  Shereef  Khan,  and 
the  southern  at  Nimroud,  about  6^  miles  ftom  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  great  Zab,  the 
ancient  Lycus.  Eastward  they  extend  to  Khor- 
sabad,  about  10  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Shereef  Khan, 
and  to  Karamless,  about  15  miles  N.  E.  of  Nim- 
roud. Within  the  area  of  this  irregular  quadrangle 
are  to  be  found,  in  every  direction,  traces  of  ancient 
edifices  and  of  former  population.  It  comprises 
various  separate  and  distinct  groups  of  ruins,  four 
of  which,  if  not  more,  are  the  remains  of  fortified 
indosures  or  strongholds,  defended  by  walls  and 
ditches,  towers  and  ramparts.  The  principal  are 
^  1,  the  group  immediately  opposite  Mosul,  in- 
cludmg  the  great  mounds  of  Kouyni\jik  (also  called 
by  the  Arabs,  Armousbeeyah)  and  Nebbi  Tunus; 

2,  that  near  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Zab, 
comprising  the  mounds  of  Nimroud  and  Athur; 

3,  KhorsalMd,  about  10  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
former  river;  4,  Shereef  Khan,  about  5^  miles  to 
the  north  of  Kouyunjik ;  and  5,  SeUmiyiUi,  3  milet 
to  the  north  of  Nimroud.  Other  hurge  mounds 
are  Baaskeikhah,  and  Karamless,  where  the  n- 
mains  of  fortified  inckMures  may  perhaps  be  traced. 
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liaazani,  Tanimjeh,  and  Bellawat.  It  is  scarcely 
neceasar}'  to  ohsene  tliat  all  these  names  are  coni- 
parativelj  modern,  dating  from  afler  the  Moham- 
medan conquest.  The  respective  position  of  tliese 
ruins  will  l>e  seen  in  the  accompanying  map.  We 
will  describe  the  most  important 
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The  ruins  opposite  Mosul  consist  of  an  indoaon 
formed  by  a  continuous  line  of  mounds,  resembling 
a  vast  embankment  of  earth,  but  marking  the  re- 
mains of  a  wailf  the  western  face  of  which  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  two  great  mounds  of  Kouyunjik  and 
Nebbi  Yunus  (p.  2161).     To  the  etat  of  this  in- 


Plan  of  Bnios  which  oomprise  aockot  NliMTdi. 


ckMure  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  line  of  de- 
fenses, consisting  of  moats  and  ramparts.  The 
inner  wall  forms  an  irreguhur  quadrangle  with  very 
unequal  sides  —  the  northern  being  2,333  yards,  the 
western,  or  the  river-iaoe,  4,533,  the  eMteni  (where 


the  wall  is  almost  the  segment  of  a  drde)  5,300 
yards,  and  the  southern  but  little  more  than  1,000; 
altogether  13,200  yards,  or  7  English  mikt  4  fur- 
longs. The  present  height  of  this  earthen  wall  is 
between  40  and  50  feet.     Here  and  there  a  mound 
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more  lofty  Uiao  the  rest  coven  the  remmins  of  a  ports,  ran  for  some  distance  almost  paraM  to  it 


tower  or  a  fsatewaj.     The  walls  appear  to  ha%-e 
been  originidljr  &ced,  at  least  to  a  certain  height, 
with  stone  masonrj,  som^  remains  of  which  have 
been  diiwovered.     The  mound  of  Kouyur^ik  is  of 
irreipilar  form,  bein^  nearly  square  at  the  S.  W. 
corner,  and  ending  almost  in  a  point  at  the  N.  K, 
It  is  about  1,aO0  yards  in  length,  by  500  in  its 
greatest  widtli;  its  greatest  height  is  96  feet,  and 
its  sides  are  precipitous,  with  occasional  deep  ravuies 
or  watercourses.     The  summit  is  nearly  flat,  but 
fidls  from  theW.  to  the  K.     A 
small  Tillage  formerly  stood  upon 
it,  but   has  of  late   years   been 
abandoned.   The  Khosr,  a  narrow 
bat  deep  and   sluggish   stream, 
sweeps  round  the  southern  side 
of  the  mound  on  its  way  to  join 
the  Tigris.     Anciently  diViding 
itsdf  into  two  branches,  it  com- 
pletely   sunowided     Kouyunjik. 
Nebbi    Yunus     is    considerably 
■nailer    than    Kouyui\jik,    being  1 
•bout  530  yards  by  430,  and  oc-  } 
ca|»ying  an  area  of  about  40  acres. 
In  height  it  is  about  the  same. 
It  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  a  depression  in  the  sur- 
bee.     Upon   it  is  a  Turcoman 
fiDage  containing  the  apocryphal 
tomb  of  Jomth,    and  a   burial- 
ground  held  in  great  sanctity  by 
Mohammedans  from  its  vicinity 
to  this  sacred  edifice.     Remains 
of  cntranoes   or    gateways   have 
been  discovered  in  the  N.  and  IC 
walls  (5).     The  Tigris  formerly 
fan  beneath  the  W.  wall,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  two  great  mounds. 
It  is  now  about  a  mile  distant 
frtmi  them,  but  during  very  high 
spring  floods  it  sometimes  readies 
Its  ancient  bed.     The  W.  face  of 
the  indosnre  (a)  was  thus  protected  by  the  river. 
The  N.  and  S.  faces  (b  and  d)  were  strengthened 
by  deep  and  broad  moats.     The  E.  (c)  being  most 
aeeessible  to  an  enemy,  was  most  strongly  fortified, 
and  presents  the  remains  of  a  very  elaborate  system 
of  defenses.     The  Khosr,  before  entering  the  in- 


(f ),  and  supplied  the  pLice  of  an  artificial  ditch 
for  about  half  the  length  of  the  K.  wall.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  wall  was  protected  by  two  wide 
moats  (/i),  fed  by  the  stream,  the  supply  of  watet 
being  reguhited  by  dams,  of  which  traces  still  exist 
In  addition,  one  or  more  rumparts  of  earth  were 
thrown  up,  and  a  moat  excavated  between  the  inner 
walls  and  the  Khosr,  the  eastern  bank  of  which 
was  very  considerably  raised  by  artificial  means. 
Below,  or  to  the  S.  of  the  stream,  a  third  ditob 


Plan  of  Konyut^lk  and  Nebbl  Tanas. 

excavated  in  the  compact  conglomerate  rock,  and 
about  200  feet  broad,  extended  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  E.  face,  joining  the  moat  on  the  S. 
An  enormous  outer  rampart  of  earth,  still  in  some 
pUoes  above  80  feet  in  height  (i),  completed  the 
'  defenses  on  this  side.     A  few  mounds  outside  this 


ehMure,  which  it  divides  into  two  nearly  equal  [  rampart  probably  mark  the  site  of  detached  towers 


The  great  mound  of  Nimroud. 

or  fortified  posts.     This  elaborate  system  of  fortifi-  |  ground  is,  however,  strewed  m  evtrj  direction  with 
catkms  was  singularly  well  devised   to  resist  the  fragments  of  brick,  pottery,  and  the  usual  signs  of 


attadu  of  an  enemy.  It  is  remarkalde  that  within 
the  inckwire,  with  the  exception  of  Kouyunjik  and 
Nebbi  Yunus,  no  mounds  or  irregularities  in  the 


ancient  popuhition. 

Nimroud  consists  of  a  similar  indosnre  of  con- 
secutive mounds  —  the  remains  of  ancient  walls. 


of  the  soil  denote  ruins  of  any  size. 
136 


The  I  The  system  of  defenses  is  however  very  inferior  ia 
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imporUnoe  and  coropletenen  to  that  of  Koaym^ik. 
The  indications  of  towen  occur  at  regular  intemdt; 
108  may  vtill  be  traced  on  the  N.  and  £.  sides. 
The  area  forms  an  irregular  sqiuuv,  about  2,831 
yards  by  2,095,  containing  about  1,000  acres.  The 
N.  and  £.  sides  were  defended  by  moats,  the  W. 
and  S.  walls  by  the  riwr,  which  once  flowed  im- 
mediately beneath  them.  On  the  S.  W.  face  is  a 
great  mound,  700  yards  by  400,  and  covering  about 
60  acres,  with  a  cone  or  pyramid  of  earth  about 
140  feet  high  rising  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  it  At 
the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  indosure  is  a  group  of  lolly 
mounds  oiUed  by  the  Arabs,  after  Nimroud's 
lieutenant,  Athur  (cf.  Gen.  x.  11).  According  to 
the  Arab  geographers  thb  name  at  one  time  ap- 
plied to  all  the  ruins  of  Nimroud  (Layard.  Nin. 
and  ili  Rem,  ii.  245,  not«).  Within  the  incloenre 
a  few  slight  irreguUrities  in  the  soil  mark  the  sites 
of  ancient  habitations,  but  there  are  no  indications 
of  ruins  of  buildings  of  any  size.  Fragments  of 
brick  and  pottery  abound.  The  llgris  is  now  1^ 
mile  distant  fit>m  the  mound,  but  sometimes 
reaches  them  during  extraordinary  floods. 

The  inciosure- walls  of  Kborsabad  form  a  square 
of  about  2,000  yards.  They  show  the  remains  of 
towers  and  gateways.  There  are  apparently  no  traces 
of  moats  or  ditches.  The  mound  which  gives  its 
name  to  this  group  of  ruins  rises  on  the  N.  W.  face. 
It  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  or  stages,  the  up- 
per about  650  feet  square,  and  30  feet  high,  and  the 
k>wer  adjoining  it,  about  1,350  by  300.  Its  sum- 
mit was  formerly  occupied  by  an  Arab  village.  In 
one  comer  there  is  a  pyramid  or  cone,  simiUr  to 
that  at  Nimroud.  but  very  inferior  in  height  and 
size.  Within  the  interior  are  a  few  mounds  mark- 
big  the  sites  of  propylaea  and  similar  detached 
monuments,  but  no  traces  of  considerable  buildings. 
These  ruins  were  known  to  the  early  Arab  ge- 
ognphera  by  the  name  of  **  Saraoun,**  probably  a 
traditional  cormption  of  the  name  of  Sargon,  the 
king  who  founded  the  palaces  discovered  tliere. 

Shereef  Khan,  so  called  from  a  small  village  in 
the  neighborhood,  consists  of  a  group  of  mounds 
of  no  great  size  when  compared  with  other  Assyr- 
lian  ruins,  and  without  traces  of  an  outer-wall. 
Selamiyah  is  an  inckMure  of  irregular  fomi,  situ- 
ated upon  a  high  bank  overlooking  the  Tigris, 
•bout  5,000  yards  in  circuit,  and  containing  an 
area  of  about  410  acres,  apparently  once  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  or  moat.  It  contains  no  mound  or  ruin, 
and  even  the  earthen  rampart  which  marks  the 
walls  has  In  many  pku;ea  nearly  disappeared.  The 
name  is  derived  finom  an  Arab  town  once  of  some 
importance,  but  now  reduced  to  a  miserable  village 
inhabited  by  Turcomans. 

The  gneater  part  of  the  discoveries  which,  of  Utc 
years,  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the  history 
and  eondstMQ  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Nineveh 
wen  made  in  the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  Kou}iinjik, 
and  Khorsabad.  The  first  traveller  who  carefully 
«Kaauned  the  supposed  site  of  tlie  city  was  Mr. 
Rich,  formeriy  political  agent  for  the  East  India 
Gampany  at  Baghdad ;  but  his  investigations  were 
admost  entirely  confined  to  Kouym\jik  and  the  sur- 
•coundkig  mounds,  of  which  he  made  a  survey  in 
•l€i20.  From  them  he  obtained  a  few  relics,  such 
-as  inseribed  pottery  and  bricks,  cylinders,  and  gems, 
-fione  time  before  a  bas-relief  representing  men  and 
animals  had  been  discovered,  but  had  been  de- 
•atroyed  by  the  Mohammedans.  He  subsequently 
^▼isitcd  the  mound  of  Nimroud,  of  which,  however, 
be  was  unable  to  make  more  than  a  hasty  exami- 
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nation  (ffarrathe  of  a  Remdtnce  m  KmrdStku^ 
ii.  131).  Seven!  travellers  described  the  mi« 
after  Mr.  Rich,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
explore  them  systematically  until  M.  Botta  was 
appointed  French  consul  at  Mosul  in  1843.  Whilst 
excavating  in  the  mound  of  Khorsabad,  to  whidi 
he  had  been  directed  by  a  peasant,  he  discovered  a 
row  of  upright  alabaster  slabs,  forming  the  panel- 
ing or  skirting  of  the  k>wer  psrt  of  the  walls  of  a 
chamber.  This  chamber  was  found  to  commuui- 
cate  with  others  of  similar  construction,  and  it 
soon  became  erident  that  the  remains  of  an  edifiee 
of  considerable  size  were  buried  in  the  mound. 
The  French  government  having  pren  the  neoea- 
sary  funds,  the  ruins  were  fully  explored.  Tbey 
consisted  of  the  lower  part  of  a  number  of  baHs, 
rooms,  and  passages,  for  the  most  part  wainscoted 
with  dabs  of  coarse  gray  alabast^,  sculptured  with 
figures  in  relief,  the  principal  entrances  being 
formed  by  colossal  human -headed  winged  bulls. 
No  remains  of  exterior  architecture  of  any  great 
importance  were  discovered.  The  calcined  lime- 
stone and  the  great  accumuktion  of  charred  wood 
and  charcoal  showed  that  the  buildini;  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  Its  upper  part  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and  its  general  plan  could  only  be 
restored  by  the  remains  of  the  lower  story.  The 
collection  of  Assyrian  sculptures  in  the  Lonrre 
came  from  these  mins. 

The  excavations  subsequently  carried  on  by  MM 
Place  and  Fresnd  at  Khorsabad  led  to  the  dis- 
covery, in  the  inciosure  below  the  platform,  of 
propylaea,  flanked  by  colossal  human-headed  boOt, 
and  of  other  detached  buildings  forming  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  palace,  and  also  of  some  of  the 
gateways  in  the  indosure^waUs,  ornamented  with 
similar  mythic  figures. 

M.  Botta*s  discoveries  at  Khorsalmd  were  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimroud  and 
Kouyunjik,  made  between  the  years  1845  and  1850. 
The  mound  of  Nimroud  was  found  to  contain  the 
mins  of  several  distinct  edifices,  erected  at  diflj^eni 
periods — materials  for  the  construction  of  the 
ktest  having  been  taken  fh>m  an  eariier  building. 
The  most  ancient  stood  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the 
pUtform,  the  most  recent  at  the  S.  E.  In  general 
pbm  and  in  construction  they  resembled  the  ruins 
at  Khorsabad  —  consisting  of  a  number  of  halls, 
chambers,  and  galleries,  paneled  with  sculptured 
and  inscribed  alabaster  slabs,  and  openini^  one  into 
the  other  by  doorways  generally  foraied  by  pairs 
of  colossal  human-beaded  winged  bulb  or  lions. 
The  exterior  architecture  could  not  be  traced.  The 
k>fty  cone  or  pyramid  of  earth  acfjoiniiig  this  c^ 
fice  covered  the  rains  of  a  building  the  l)Memeni 
of  which  was  a  square  of  165  feet,  and  conaiated, 
to  the  hdght  of  20  feet,  of  a  solid  mass  of  snn- 
dried  bricks,  fooed  on  the  four  sides  by  blocki  of 
stone  carefully  squared,  beveled,  and  adjusted. 
This  stone  fiicing  singularly  enough  coincides  ex- 
actly with  the  height  asdgned  by  Xenophon  to 
the  stone  plinth  of  the  walls  {Annb  iii.  4).  and  is 
surmounted,  as  he  describes  the  plinth  to  hate 
been,  by  a  superstracture  of  bricks,  nearly  every 
kiln-bumt  brick  bearing  an  inscription.  Upon  this 
snlid  subitracture  there  probably  rose,  aa  in  the 
Babybnian  temples,  a  succession  of  pfaUfomis  or 
stages,  diminishing  in  size,  the  highest  having  a 
shrine  or  altar  upon  it  (Babel;  Layard,  Nm.  amd 
Bab.  eh.  v.).  A  vaulted  chamber  or  gaUery,  100 
feet  kmg,  6  broad,  and  12  high,  crowed  the  centra 
of  the  mound  on  a  levd  with  the  sommlt  of  the 
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iloiie-nuuKKiry.  It  had  evidently  been  broken  into 
and  rifled  of  it<  contents  at  some  remote  period, 
and  may  ha^-e  been  a  royal  sepulchre  —  the  tomb 
of  Ninuii,  or  SardanapAlus,  which  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  Nineveh.  It  is  the  tower  described 
by  Xenopbon  Rt  Larissa  as  being  1  plethron  (100 
fiset)  broad  and  2  plethra  high.  It  appears  to  have 
been  raised  by  the  son  of  the  king  who  built  the 
N.  W.  pnLoce,  and  whose  name  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  is  supposed  to  be  identified  with  that 
of  Snitlanapalus.  Shalmanubar  or  Shalmaneser," 
the  builder  of  tliis  tomb  or  tower,  also  erected  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  mound  a  second  pah&ce, 
which  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  to  furnish 
materials  for  kiter  buildings.  The  black  obelisk 
DOW  in  the  HritiHh  Museum  was  found  amongst  its 
ruins.  On  the  W.  face  of  the  mound,  and  a^oin- 
ins;  the  centre  paUce,  are  the  remains  of  a  tliinl 
edifice,  built  by  the  grandson  of  Shalmanuhiir, 
whose  name  is  read  Iva-Lush,  and  who  is  belie\'ed  to 
be  the  Tul  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  contained 
•ome  important  inscribed  sUbs,  but  no  sculptures. 
^MThaddon  raised  (about  b.  c.  680)  at  the  S.  W. 
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I  comer  of  the  platform  another  royal  abode  of  con- 
isiderable  extent,  but  constructed  principally  with 
I  materials  brought  fh>ro  his  predecessor's  palaces. 
In  the  opposite  or  S.  £.  comer  are  the  mins  of  a 
still  later  palace,  built  by  his  grandson  .A.shur- 
emit-ili,  very  inferior  in  size  and  in  splendor  to 
other  Assyrian  edifices.  Its  rooms  were  small; 
it  appears  to  ha\-e  had  no  great  halls,  and  the 
chambers  were  paneled  with  slabs  of  common 
btone  without  sculpture  or  inscriptions.  Some  im- 
portant detached  figures,  believed  to  bear  the  name 
of  the  historical  Semiraniis,  were,  however,  found 
in  its  mins.  At  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  mound 
of  Kouyunjik  stood  a  palace  built  by  Sennacherib 
(about  B.  c.  700),  exceeding  in  size  and  in  mag- 
nificence of  decoration  all  others  hitherto  explored. 
It  occupied  nearly  100  acres.  Although  much  of 
tiie  building  yet  remains  to  be  examined,  and  much 
has  altogether  perislied,  aliout  60  courts,  halls 
(some  nearly  150  feet  square  ^  rooms,  and  passages 
(one  200  feet  long),  have  been  discovered,  all 
paneled  with  sculptured  slabs  of  aUbaster.  The 
entrances  to  the  edifice  and  to  the  principal  cham- 
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ben  were  flanked  by  groups  of  winged  human- 
hcttdcd  lions  and  bulls  of  colossal  proportions  — 
•ome  nearly  20  feet  in  height;  27  portals  thus 
fmncd  were  excavated  by  Mr.  Layard.  A  second 
pabee  was  erected  on  the  same  platform  by  the  son 
of  Essarfaaddoo,  the  third  king  of  the  name  of 
Sardauspalus.  In  it  were  discovered  sculptures 
of  great  interest  and  beauty,  amongst  them  tlie 
series  representing  the  lion-hunt  now  in  the  British 
Maseum.  Owing  to  the  sanctity  attributed  by 
Mohanimedans  to  the  supposed  tomb  of  Jonah, 
great  difficulties  were  experienced  in  examining 
the  monmd  upon  which  it  stands.  A  shaft  sunk 
within  the  «*ails  of  a  private  house  led  to  the  dis- 
eovcry  of  sculptured  shbs;  and  excavations  sub- 
iequently  carried  on  by  agents  of  the  'Jurkish 
Giyvemment  proved  that  they  formed  part  of  a 
paiaee  erected  by  Essarhaddon.  Two  entrances  or 
gateways  in  the  great  inclosure-walls  have  been 
CBCsvated  —  one  (at  6  on  plan)  flanked  by  ookMsal 


U  must  be  obsnred,  once  for  all,  that  whilst  the 
p  "*«  givso  la  tbs  text  aeoording 


human-headed  bulls  and  human  figures.  They,  u 
well  as  the  walls,  appear,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tions, to  have  been  constmcted  by  Sennacherib. 
No  propyliea  or  detached  buildings  have  as  yet 
been  disco\*ered  within  the  inclosure.  At  Shereieff 
Khan  are  the  mins  of  a  temple,  but  no  sculptured 
slabs  have  been  dug  up  there.  It  was  founded 
by  Sennacherib,  and  added  to  by  his  grandson. 
At  Selamiyah  no  remains  of  buildings  nor  any 
fragments  of  sculpture  or  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered. 

The  Assyrian  edifices  were  so  nearly  alike  in 
general  plan,  constmction,  and  decoration,  that  one 
description  will  suiBce  for  all.  They  were  built 
upon  artificial  mounds  or  platforms,  >'arying  in 
height,  but  generally  (h)m  30  to  50  feet  above  ih« 
level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  solidly  con- 
stmcted of  regular  layers  of  sun-dried  bricks,  as  at 
Nimroud,  or  consisting  merely  of  earth  and  rabbisb 
heaped  up,  as  at  Kouyurgik.     The  mode  of  raising 


tr  the  latest  interpretations  of  ths  cuneiforui  ini*rrip 
tloQS,  they  ATI  very  doubtful. 
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the  latter  kind  of  mound  is  represented  in  a  series 
of  bas-reliefs,  in  which  captives  and  prisoners  sre 
•een  amoni^t  the  workmen  (Laynrd,  J/(W.  of  Nin. 
fid  series,  pi.  14, 15).     Tliis  platform  was  probably 


iwed  wiin  itone-misonir,  remidni  of  which  were 
disoovered  at  Nimroud,  and  broad  flights  of  steps 
(fucb  at  were  found  at  Khonabad)  or  inclined 
ways  led  up  to  its  sommit.     Akhoagh  only  the 
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liberal  plan  of  tlie  ji^und  floor  can  now  be  tnoed, 
it  is  evident  that  the  pnlaces  had  several  stories 
built  of  wood  and  sun-dried  bricks,  which,  when 
the  building  was  deserted  and  aDowed  to  lall  io 
decay,  jn^ually  buried  the  lower  chamliers  wilk 
their  niins,  and  protected  the  sculptured  sSalis  from 
the  effects  of  the  weather.  The  depth  of  soil  and 
rubbish  al)Ove  the  alabaster  slabs  varied  from  a 
few  inches  to  nbout  20  feet.  It  is  to  this  accumu- 
lation of  rubbish  above  them  that  the  bas-relti^Ci 
owe  their  extraordinary  presenratioii.  The  portions 
of  the  edifices  still  remaining  consist  of  halls, 
chambers,  and  galleries,  opeituig  for  the  niort  part 
into  large  uncovered  courts.  The  partition  walls 
vary  from  6  to  15  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  aolidlj 
built  of  sim-dried  bricks,  against  which  are  placed 
the  ponding  or  skirting  of  alabaster  ahlis.  No 
windows  have  hitherto  been  dis(H>vered,  and  it  is 
probal)le  that  in  most  of  the  smaller  ehamben  light 
was  wily  admitted  through  the  doors.  The  wall, 
above  the  wainscoting  of  alaliaster,  was  plastered, 
and  painted  \rith  figures  and  ornaments.  The 
pavement  was  formed  either  of  inscribed  slabs  of 
alabaster,  or  large,  flat,  kiln-burnt  bricks.  It  rested 
upon  layers  of  bitumen  and  fine  sand.  Of  nearij 
similar  construction  are  the  modem  houses  of 
Mosul,  the  architecture  of  whidi  has  prohaUy  been 
preserved  from  the  eariiest  tinmi  as  that  best  suited 
to  tlie  climate  and  to  the  manuere  nud  wants  of  an 
oriental  people.  The  rooms  are  grouped  in  the 
same  manner  round  open  courts  or  large  lialU. 
llie  same  alabaster,  usually  carved  with  ornaments, 
is  used  for  wainscoting  the  apartments,  and  the 
walls  are  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks.  The 
upper  part  and  the  external  architecture  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces^  both  of  which  have  entirely  di*- 
appeared,  can  only  be  restored  conjecturally,  from 
a  comparison  of  monuments  represented  in  tlie  bas- 
reliefii,  and  of  edifices  built  by  nations,  such  as  the 
Persians,  who  took  their  arts  from  the  AasjTians. 
By  such  means  Mr.  Ferguason  has,  with  much 
ingenuity,  attempted  to  reconstruct  a  palace  of 
Nineveh  ( The  Palaces  of  Nineveh  ami  PeritepoUt 
restored).  He  presumes  that  the  upper  stories 
were  built  entirely  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood  — 
a  supposition  warranted  by  the  absence  of  stone 
and  marble  columns,  and  of  remains  of  stone  and 
burnt-brick  masonry  in  tlie  rubbish  and  soil  which 
cover  and  surround  the  ruins;  that  the  exterior 
was  richly  sculptured  and  painted  with  figures  and 
ornaments,  or  decorated  with  enameled  bricks  of 
bright  colors,  and  that  light  was  admitted  to  the 
principal  chambers  on  the  ground-floor  through  a 
kind  of  gallery  wRich  formed  the  upper  part  of 
them,  and  upon  which  rested  the  wooden  piUan 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  saperstrtictars. 
The  capitals  and  \'arious  details  of  these  pilkrs, 
tha  friezes  and  arehitectural  ornaments,  he  restoRt 
from  the  stone  columns  and  other  remains  at 
Persepolis.  He  conjectures  that  curtuinr,  sus- 
pended between  the  pillars,  kept  out  the  glaring 
light  of  the  sun,  and  that  the  ceilings  were  of 
wood-work,  elaborately  painted  with  patterns  iim- 
ilar  to  those  represented  in  the  sculptures,  and 
probably  ornamented  with  gold  and  ivory,  llie 
discovery  at  Khorsabad  of  an  arehed  entrance  of 
considerable  sixe  and  depth,  constructed  of  snn- 
dried  and  kiln-burnt  bricks,  the  ktter  enameled 
with  figures,  leads  to  the  inference  that  some  of  the 
smaller  chambere  may  have  been  Vaulted. 

The  sculptures,  with  the  exception  of  the  human- 
headed  lions  and  butts,  were  for  the  most  port  in 
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Inr  relief.  The  oolosnl  figures  usoallj  represent 
tbe  king,  his  attendants,  and  the  gods;  the  smaller 
sculptures,  which  either  cover  the  whole  fooo  of 
the  slab,  or  are  divided  into  two  compartments  by 
bands  of  inscriptions,  represent  battles,  sieges,  the 
chase,  single  eombatswith  wild  beasts,  xeli<;iou3 
eeremotiies,  etc,  etc  All  refer  to  public  or  national 
ereuts;  tbe  hunting-scenes  evidently  recording  tlie 
prowess  and  personal  >*alor  of  the  king  as  the  head 
of  the  people  —  *^the  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord.'*    The  sculptures  appear  to  have  been  painted 

—  remains  of  color  havmg  been  found  on  most  of 
them.  Thus  decorated,  without  and  within,  the 
Assyrian  palaces  must  have  displayed  a  barbaric 
magnifieence,  not,  however,  devoid  of  a  certain 
grandeur  and  beauty,  which  no  ancient  or  modem 
edifiee  has  prol>ably  exceeded.  Amongst  the  smiili 
ol^eds,  undoubtedly  of  the  Assyrian  period,  found 
in  the  ruins,  were  copper-vessels  (some  embossed 
sod  incised  with  figure  of  men  and  animals  and 
graceful  ornaments),  beUs,  various  instruments  and 
tools  of  copper  and  iron,  arms  (such  as  spear  and 
tfTow  heads,  swords,  daggers,  shields,  helmets,  and 
fragments  of  chain  and  plate  armor),  ivory  orna- 
ments, glass  bowls  and  vases,  alabaster  urns,  %ure8 
and  other  objects  in  terra-cotta,  pottery,  parts  of  a 
throne,  inscribed  cylinders  and  seals  of  agate  and 
other  precious  mat^ials,  and  a  few  detached  stat- 
ues. All  these  objects  show  great  mechanical  skill 
and  a  correct  and  refined  taste,  Indicating  consid- 
erable advance  in  civilization. 

These  great  edifices,  the  depositories  of  the  na- 
tional records,  appear  to  have  been  at  the  same  time 
tbe  abode  of  the  king  and  tbe  temple  of  the  gods  — 
thus  corresponding,  as  in  Egypt,  with  the  character 
of  the  monarch,  who  was  both  the  political  and 
religions  chief  of  the  nation,  the  special  favorite  of 
the  deities,  and  the  interpreter  of  their  decrees. 
No  building  has  yet  been  discovered  which  possesses 
any  distinguishing  features  to  mark  it  specially  as 
a  temple.  They  are  all  precisely  simikr  in  general 
pfaui  and  oonstructk)n.  Most  probably  a  part  of  the 
palace  was  set  apart  for  religious  worship  and  cere- 
monies. Altars  of  stone,  resembling  the  Greek  tripod 
in  form,  ha%'e  been  found  in  some  of  the  chambers 

—  in  one  instance  before  a  figure  of  the  king  him- 
self (Layard,  A'tA.  and  Bab,  p.  351).  According  to 
the  inscriptions,  it  would,  however,  appear  that  tbe 
Assyrian  monarchs  built  temples  of  great  magnifi- 
eence at  Nineveh,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  profusely  adorned  them  with  gold,  silver, 
and  other  predous  materials. 

8iie  of  tilt  City.  —  Much  diversity  of  opinion 
ensts  as  to  the  identification  of  the  ruins  which 
may  be  property  uiduded  within  the  site  of  ancient 
Nine>^di.  According  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  those 
who  concur  in  his  interpretation  of  the  ctmeiform 
characters,  each  group  of  mounds  we  have  described 
represents  a  separate  and  distinct  city,  llie  nsme 
applied  in  the  inscriptions  to  Nimroud  is  supposed 
to  read  *^  Kalkhu,"  and  the  ruins  are  consequently 
identified  with  those  of  the  Clalah  of  Genesis  (x.  11 ) ; 
Kborsabad  is  Sargina,  as  founded  by  Sargon,  the 
name  having  been  retained  in  that  of  Sarghun,  or 
Saraoun,  bj  which  the  ruins  were  known  to  the 
Arab  geogrsphers;  Shereef  Khan  is  Tarbisi.  Sela- 
miyah  has  not  yet  been  identified,  no  inscription 
having  been  found  in  the  ruins.  The  name  of  Nin- 
ev^  is  limited  to  the  mounds  opposite  Mosul,  in- 
dndiug  Kouyui^jik  and  Nebbi  Yuiius.  Sir  II.  Raw- 
I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  exclude  even  the 
r  mound  from  the  precincts  of  the  city  ( Jotmi. 
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ofA$,  Soc  xii.  418).  Furthermore,  the  ancient  aiid 
primitive  capital  of  Assyria  is  supposed  to  hav 
been  not  Nineveh,  but  a  city  named  Assbur,  wbosi 
ruins  have  been  discovered  at  Kalah  Sherghat,  a 
mound  on  the  right  or  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
about  60  miles  S.  of  Mosul  It  need  scarcely  be 
observed  that  this  theory  rests  entirely  upon  tbe 
presumed  accuracy  of  the  interpretation  of  the  cu- 
neiform inscriptions,  and  that  it  is  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  the  accounts  and  traditions  preserved  by 
sacred  and  classical  history  of  the  antiquity,  size, 
and  importance  of  Nineveh,  llie  area  of  the  in- 
ckwure  of  Kouyuiyik,  about  1,800  acres,  is  fiir  too 
small  to  represent  the  site  of  the  city,  buii(  as  il 
must  have  been  in  accordance  with  eastern  customs 
and  manners,  even  after  allowiiig  for  every  exagger- 
ation on  the  port  of  ancient  writers.  Captain  Jones 
( Topograpfiy  of  Nlfutxh^  Joum.  of  R.  AsiaL  Soc 
XV.  p.  324)  computes  that  it  would  contain  174,000 
inhabitants,  50  square  yards  being  given  to  each 
person;  but  the  basis  of  this  calcuhition  would 
scarcely  apply  to  any  modem  eastern  city.  If 
Kouyuiyik  represents  Nineveh,  and  Nimroud  Oilah, 
Mrherc  are  we  to  place  Resen,  »*  a  great  city  "  be- 
tween the  two?  (Gen.  x.  12.)  Scarcely  at  Sela- 
miyah,  only  three  miles  from  Nimroud,  and  where 
no  ruuis  of  any  importance  exist.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  these  groups  of 
mounds  are  not  ruins  of  separate  cities,  but  of  for* 
tified  roj-al  residences,  each  combining  palaces,  tem- 
ples, propylsa,  gardens,  and  parks,  and  having  its 
peculiar  name;  and  that  they  all  formed  part  of 
one  great  city  built  and  added  to  at  difierent  periods, 
and  consisting  of  distinct  quarters  scattered  over  a 
very  hirge  area,  and  frequently  very  distant  one  from 
the  other.  Nineveh  might  thus  be  compared  with 
Damascus,  Ispahan,  or  perhaps  more  appropriately 
with  Delhi,  a  city  rebuilt  at  various  periods,  but 
never  on  exactly  the  same  site,  and  whose  ruins 
consequently  cover  an  area  but  little  inferior  to  that 
assigned  to  the  capital  of  Assyria.  The  primitive 
site,  the  one  upon  which  Nineveh  was  originally 
founded,  may  possibly  have  been  that  occupied  by 
tbe  mound  of  Rouyunjik.  It  is  thus  abne  that 
tbe  ancient  descriptions  of  Nineveh,  if  any  value 
whatever  is  to  be  attached  to  them,  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  existing  remains.  The  absence  of  all 
traces  of  buildings  of  any  size  within  the  inclosures 
of  Nimroud,  Kouyunjik,  and  Kborsabad,  and  the 
existence  of  propyleea  forming  part  of  the  approaches 
to  the  pahux,  beneath  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  great  mound  at  Kborsabad,  seem  to  add 
weight  to  this  conjecture.  Even  Sir  H.  UawlinsoQ 
is  compelled  to  admit  that  all  the  ruins  may  have 
formed  part  of  "  that  group  of  cities,  which  in  the 
time  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  was  known  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  Nineveh ''  (On  tJie  Inscriptions  of 
Bnbyhnia  andAtxyria,  Joutm,  A$.  Soc,),  But  the 
existence  of  fortified  palaces  is  consistent  with  ori- 
ental custom,  and  with  authentic  descriptions  of 
uicient  eastern  cities.  Such  were  tbe  residences  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon,  the  walls  of  the  largest  of 
which  were  GO  stadia,  or  7  miles  in  circuit,  or  little 
less  than  those  of  Kouyunjik,  and  considerably 
greater  than  those  of  Nimroud  [Babylon].  The 
Persians,  who  appear  to  have  closely  imitated  the 
Assyrians  in  most  things,  constructed  similar  for- 
tified parks,  or  paradises  —  as  they  were  called  — 
which  included  royal  dwelling-places  ((^int.  CurL 
1.  7,  c.  8).  Indeed,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  cu- 
neiform inscriptions  is  to  be  trusted,  the  Assyrian 
pabuiei  were  of  precisely  the  same  character;  fioi 
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thai  ImiH  by  Essarliaddon  at  Nebbi  Tunns  is  stated 
to  have  be«n  so  hu^e  that  horaes  and  other  aiiimab 
wve  not  only  kept,  but  even  bred  within  its  walls 
(Fox  Talbot,  Assyr.  Texts  trantlaUd,  p.  17,18).  It 
is  e\'ident  that  this  description  cannot  apply  to  a 
building  occupying  so  confined  an  area  as  the  sum- 
mit of  this  mound,  but  to  a  vast  inclosed  space. 
This  aggregation  of  strongholds  may  illustrate  the 
aUusion  in  Nahum  (iii.  14),  *«  Draw  thee  waters  for 
the  si^ge,  fortify  thy  strongholds/*  and  *«  repair  thy 
fortified  places.**  They  were  probably  surrounded 
by  the  dwellings  of  the  mass  of  the  population, 
aither  collected  in  groups,  or  scattered  singly  in  the 
midst  of  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens.  There  are 
•till  sufficient  indications  in  the  country  around  of 
the  sites  of  such  habitations,  llie  fortified  indo- 
Hires,  whilst  including  the  residences  of  the  king, 
bis  fitraily  or  immediate  tribe,  his  principal  officers, 
and  probably  the  chief  priests,  may  also  have  sen-ed 
as  pUces  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
al  large  in  times  of  danger  or  attack.  Accordhig 
to  Diodorus  (ii.  9)  and  Quintus  Curtius  (v.  1), 
there  was  hmd  enough  within  the  precincts  ot  Bab- 
ylon, besides  gardens  and  orohards,  to  furnish  com. 
for  the  wants  of  the  whole  population  in  case  of 
uege;  and  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  Nine\'eh  is  said 
to  contain,  besides  its  population,  **  much  cattle  *' 
(iv.  11).  As  at  Babylon,  no  great  consecutive  wall 
of  indosure  comprising  all  the  ruins,  such  as  that 
described  by  Diodorus,  has  been  disco^-ered  at  Nin- 
eveh, and  no  such  wall  e\'er  existed,  otherwise  some 
traces  of  so  vast  and  massive  a  structure  must 
have  remained  to  this  day.  The  river  Gomel,  the 
modem  Ghazn*-Su,  may  have  fomied  tlie  eastern 
boundary  or  defense  of  the  city.  As  to  the  claims 
of  the  mound  of  Kalah  Shei^hat  to  represent  the 
site  of  the  primiti\'e  capital  of  Assyria  called  As- 
shur,  they  must  rest  entirely  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  inscriptions.  This  city  was  founded,  or  added 
to,  they  are  supposed  to  declare,  by  one  Sliamas- 
Iva,  the  son  and  viceroy,  or  satrap,  of  Ismi-Dagon, 
king  of  Babyk)n,  who  reigned,  it  is  corgectured, 
about  B.  c.  1840.  Ass)Tia  and  its  capital  remained 
sulgect  to  Babylonia  until  b.  c.  1273,  when  an  in- 
dependent Assyrian  dynasty  was  founded,  of  which 
fourteen  kings,  or  more,  reigned  at  Kalah  Sherghat. 
About  B.  c.  930  the  seat  of  government,  it  is  as- 
serted, was  transferred  by  Saidanapalus  (the  second 
of  the  name,  and  tlie  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks) 
to  the  city  of  Kalkhu  or  Cabth  (Nimroud),  which 
had  been  foimded  by  an  eariier  monarch  named 
Shalmanubar.  There  it  continued  about  250  years, 
when  Sennacherib  made  Nineveh  the  capital  of  the 
empire  [Assyria].  These  assumptions  seem  to  rest 
upon  very  slender  grounds;  and  Dr.  Hincks  alto- 
gether rejects  the  theory  of  the  Babylonian  character 
of  these  early  kings,  believing  them  to  be  Ass}Tian 
{Repm-t  to  Tf-ustees  of  Brit  Mtt$.  on  Cylinders 
and  Terra- Cottns).  Jt  is  believed  that  on  an  in- 
scribed terra-cotta  cylinder  discovered  at  Kalah 
Sherghat.  the  foundation  of  a  temple  is  attributed 
to  this  Shamas-Iva.  A  royal  name  similar  to  that 
of  bis  father,  Ismi-Dagon,  is  read  on  a  brick  from 
some  mins  in  southern  Babylonia,  and  the  two 
kings  nre  presumed  to  be  identical,  although  there 
b  no  other  evidence  of  the  fact  (RawL  Herod,  i.  p. 
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456,  note  5) ;  indeed  the  only  son  of  this  Babyb 
nian  king  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  is  read 
Ibil-anu-duina,  a  name  entirely  diflerent  from  that 
of  the  presumed  viceroy  of  Asshur.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  occurrence  that  the  same 
names  should  be  found  in  royal  dynasties  of  very 
different  periods.o  The  Assyrian  dj-nasties  furnish 
more  than  one  example.  It  may  be  further  obeerred 
that  no  remains  of  sufficient  antiquity  and  impor- 
tance have  been  discovered  at  Kalah  Sherghat  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  ancient  capital 
The  only  sculpture  found  in  the  rains,  the  seated 
figure  in  blade  basalt  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
belongs  to  a  later  period  than  the  monuments  from 
the  N.  W.  palace  at  Nimroud.  Upon  the  presumed 
identification  above  indicated,  and  upon  no  other 
evidence,  as  fiu*  as  we  can  understand,  an  entirely 
new  s^-stem  of  Assyrian  history  and  chroook^  hM 
been  constracted,  of  which  a  sketch  has  been  given 
under  the  title  Assyria  (see  also  Kawlmsoo's 
Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  489).  It  need  only  be  pointed  oat 
here  that  this  system  is  at  variance  with  sacred, 
classical,  and  monumental  history,  and  can  scarcely 
be  accepted  as  proven,  until  the  Assyrian  rains 
have  l>een  examined  with  more  completeness  than 
has  hitherto  been  possible,  and  until  the  dedpher- 
meot  of  the  concdform  inscriptions  has  made  &r 
greater  progress.  It  has  been  shown  how  contin- 
uously tradition  points  to  Nineveh  as  the  ancknt 
capital  of  Assyria.  There  is  no  allusion  to  any  other 
city  which  enjoyed  this  rank.  Its  name  occurs  in 
the  statistical  table  of  Karaak,  in  conjunction  with 
Naharaina  or  Mesopotamia,  and  on  a  fragment  re- 
cently discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  of  the  time  of 
Thotmas  III.,  or  about  B.  c.  1490  (Bireh,  Trans, 
R.  Soe.  o/Lit.  ii.  345,  second  series),  and  no  men- 
tion has  been  found  on  any  Kg3'ptian  monument 
of  such  cities  as  Asshur  and  (,'idah.  Sir  H.  Kaw- 
linson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Ii.  S.  of  lit,  has, 
however,  contended  that  the  Nahani}-n,  Saenkar, 
and  Assuri  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  are  not 
Mesopotamia,  Singar,  and  Assyria,  and  that  Nin- 
i-iu  is  not  Nineveh  at  all,  but  refers  to  a  city  in  the 
chain  of  Tauras.  But  these  conclusions  nre  alto- 
gether rq'ected  by  Egyptian  scholars.  Further  re- 
searehes  may  show  that  Sennacherib's  pabce  at 
Kouyunjik,  and  that  of  Sardanafwlus  at  Nimroud, 
were  built  upon  the  site  and  abore  the  remains  of 
very  much  earlier  edifices.  According  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  inscriptions,  Sardanapalus  himself 
founded  a  temple  at  **  Nineveh  "  (RawL  Herod.  I 
462),  yet  no  traces  of  this  building  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Kouyunjik.  Saigon  restored  the  walls 
of  Nineveh,  and  declares  that  he  erected  his  palace 
*^  near  to  Nineveh  **  {id.  474),  whilst  Sennacherib 
only  claims  to  have  retmUt  the  pabces,  which  were 
"  rent  and  split  lh)m  extreme  old  age  '*  {id.  475), 
empfoying  360,000  men,  capti\-es  from  Chakliea, 
S}*ria,  Araienia,  and  Cilida,  in  the  undertaking, 
and  speaks  of  Nineveh  as  founded  of  old,  and  gov- 
erned by  his  forefathers,  "  kings  of  the  old  time  " 
(Fox  Talbot,  on  Bdlino's  cylinder,  Jtmrn.  of  As. 
Soc.  vol.  xviii.)*  Old  palaces,  a  great  tower,  and 
andent  temples  dedicated  to  Ishtar  and  Bar  Mori, 
also  stood  there.  Hitherto  the  remains  of  no  other 
edifices  than  those  attributed  to  Sennacherib  and 


A  To  support  the  theory  of  tiis  andent  capital  of 
Assyria  being  Asshur,  a  further  Identification  is  re- 
qinired  of  two  kings  whose  names  are  rsad  TIglath- 
pUese.  one  found  in  a  rock-cut  inscription  at  Bavian 


In  the  mountains  to  ths  V.  of  Mosul,  the  other  ooeai^ 
ring  on  the  Kalah  Sherghat  cylinder.  M.  Opptft  hat 
questioned  tbs  identity  of  the  two  (BawL  Bend.  1 46^ 
and  note.) 
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Ui  tneeetaon  have  been  diaooTered  in  the  group 
of  ruins  opposite  MosuL 

Prcphedti  rtUiting  to  Nineveh^  and  lUustra- 
tkm$  of  the  0.  T.  —  These  are  exclusively  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  Nahum  and  Zephaniah ;  for 
although  Isaiah  foretells  the  downfidl  of  the  Assyr- 
ian empire  (chs-  z.  and  ziT.)i  he  makes  no  mention 
of  its  capital.  Nahum  threatens  the  entire  destruc- 
tkm  of  the  city,  so  that  it  shall  not  rise  again  from 
its  ruins:  "With  an  overrunning  flood  he  will 
make  an  utter  end  of  the  pUee  thereof."  ^  He  will 
make  an  utter  end ;  afflictu>n  shall  not  rise  up  the 
second  time  **  (i.  8,  9).  »  Thy  people  is  scattered 
upon  the  mountains,  and  no  one  gatbereth  them. 
There  is  no  healing  of  thy  bruise*'  (iii.  18,  19). 
The  manner  in  which  the  city  should  be  taken 
seems  to  be  indicated.  "  The  defence  shall  be  pre- 
pared **  (ii.  6)  is  rendered  in  the  marginal  reading 
**  the  covering  or  ooverer  shall  be  prepared,"  and  by 
Mr.  Vance  Smith  (Prophecies  on  A$*yria  and  the 
AityrianSj  p.  242),  *^  the  covering  machine,**  the 
eovmd  battering-ram  or  tower  supposed  to  be  rep- 
resented iu  the  bas-relie&  as  being  used  in^ieges. 
Some  commentators  believe  that  *<  the  overrunning 
flood  **  refers  to  the  agency  of  water  in  the  destruc- 
twn  of  the  walls  by  an  eztnocdinary  overflow  of 
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the  Tigris,  and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  city 
to  assault  through  a  breach;  others,  that  it  applies 
to  a  large  and  devastating  army.  An  allusion  to 
the  overflow  of  the  river  may  be  contained  in  ii.  6, 
**  The  gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
palace  shall  be  dissolved,"  a  prophecy  supposed  to 
have  been  fulfilled  when  the  Medo- Babylonian  army 
captured  the  city.  Diodorus  (ii.  27)  relates  of  that 
event,  that  **  there  was  an  old  prophecy  that  Nin- 
eveh should  not  bo  taken  till  the  river  became  an 
enemy  to  the  city;  and  in  the  third  year  of  the 
siege  the  ri\'er  being  swoln  with  continued  rains, 
overflowed  part  of  the  city,  and  broke  down  the 
wall  for  twenty  stadia;  then  the  king  thinking  that 
the  oracle  was  fulfilled  and  the  river  liecorae  an 
enemy  to  the  city,  built  a  large  Amend  pile  in  the 
palace,  and  collecting  together  all  his  wealth,  and 
his  concubines  and  eunuchs,  burnt  himself  and  the 
palace  with  them  all:  and  the  enemy  entered  the 
breach  that  the  waters  had  made,  and  took  the 
city.**  Most  of  the  edifices  discovered  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  no  part  of  the  walls  of  either 
Nimroud  or  Kouyunjik  appears  to  have  been  washed 
away  by  the  river.  The  Tigris  is  still  subject  to 
very  high  and  dangerous  floods  during  the  winter 
and  spring  rains,  and  even  now  frequently  reaches 


King  ftssdng.    From  Kouyunjik. 


the  ruins.  When  it  flowed  in  its  ancient  bed  at 
the  foot  of  the  walls  a  part  of  the  city  might  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  an  extraordinary  hmndation. 
The  likening  of  Nineveh  to  '*  a  pool  of  water  *'  (ii.  8) 
has  been  ooiyectured  to  refer  to  the  moats  and  dams 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  country  around  Nineveh 
could  be  flooded.  The  city  was  to  be  partly  destroyed 
by  fire,  **  The  firs  shall  devour  thy  bars,"  "  then 
shall  the  fire  devour  thee  "  (iii.  13,  15).  The  gate- 
way in  the  northern  wall  of  the  Kouyui^jik  inclo- 
sore  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  as  well  as  the  pal- 
aces. The  population  was  to  be  surprised  when 
unprepared,  "  while  they  are  drunk  as  dninkards 
they  shall  be  devoured  as  stubble  fully  dry  "  (i.  10). 
Diodorus  states  that  the  Ust  and  fatal  assault  was 
made  when  they  were  overcome  with  wine.  In  the 
bas  reliefs  carousing  scenes  are  represented,  in  which 
the  king,  his  courtiers,  and  even  the  queen,  reclining 
on  couehes  or  seated  on  thrones,  and  attended  by  mu- 
neians,  appear  to  be  pledt^ing  each  other  in  bowls 
of  wine  (BotU,  Afun,  de  Nin.  pL  63-67,  112,  113, 
and  one  very  interesting  slab  in  the  Drit.  Mus., 
%ured  above).  The  ca{>tivity  of  the  inhabitants, 
lad  their  remo\-al  to  distant  provinces,  are  predicted 
0iL  18).  Their  dispersion,  which  occurred  when  the 


city  fell,  was  in  accordance  with  the  barbarous  cus- 
tom of  the  age.  The  paUce-temples  were  to  be 
plundered  of  their  idols,  **  out  of  the  house  of  thy 
gods  will  I  cut  oflT  the  graven  image  and  the  molten 
image  "  (i.  14),  and  tlie  city  sacketi  of  its  vrealth: 
"Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of 
gold  '*  (ii.  9).  For  as^  the  Assyrian  edifices  have 
been  despoiled  of  their  sacred  images;  and  enor- 
mous amounts  of  gold  and  silver  were,  according  to 
tradition,  taken  to  Ecbatana  by  the  conquering 
Modes  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.).  Only  one  or  two  fragments 
of  the  precious  metals  were  found  in  the  ruins. 
Nineveh,  after  its  fall,  was  to  be  "empty,  and 
void,  and  waste'*  (ii.  10);  *•  it  sliall- come  to  pass, 
that  all  they  that  look  upon  thee  shall  flee  from 
thee,  and  say,  Nineveh  is  laid  waste  "  (iii.  7).  These 
epithets  describe  the  present  state  of  the  site  of  the 
city.  But  the  fullest  and  the  most  vivid  and  poet- 
ical picture  of  its  ruined  and  deserted  condition  is 
that  gi\'en  by  Zephaniah,  who  probably  lived  to  see 
its  fiUl.  "  He  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation,  and 
dry  like  a  wilderness.  And  flocks  shall  lie  down 
in  the  midst  of  her,  all  the  beasts  of  the  nations: 
both  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  lodge  in 
the  upper  linteb  of  it!   their  voice  shall  sine  is 
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th«  windowB:  dewUtion  shall  be  in  the  threih- 
okU:  for  lie  shall  uncover  the  cedar  work  .  .  .  how 
Is  she  become  a  desolation,  a  phwie  for  beasts  to  lie 
down  in  I  every  one  that  passeth  by  her  shall  hiss 


I 


Winged  deity. 

and  wag  his  hand  *  (ii.  13,  14,  15.)  The  canals 
which  once  fertilized  the  soil  are  now  dry.  Except 
when  the  earth  is  green  after  the  periodical  rains 
the  site  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
country,  is  an  arid  yellow  waste.  Flocks  of  sheep 
and  herds  of  camels  may  be  seen  seeking  scanty 
pasture  amongst  tlie  mounds.  From  the  unwhole- 
some swamp  within  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad,  and 
from  the  reedy  banks  of  the  little  streams  that  flow 
uy  KouyuiOik  and  Nimroud  may  be  heard  the 
croak  of  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern.  The 
eedar-wood  which  adorned  the  oelUngs  of  the  pal- 
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(zxiii.  14, 15).  **  She  saw  men  of  sculptared  voflF- 
manship  upon  the  walls;  likenesses  of  the  Chalde- 
ans pictured  in  red,  girded  with  girdles  upon  their 
k>ins,  with  cok>red  flowing  head-dresses  upon  theii 
heads,  with  the  aspect  of  princes  all  of  them  "  (Uy. 
Nin,  and  iV«  Jietn.  ii.  307);  a  description  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  sculptured  likencascs  of  the  Ai 
Syrian  kings  and  warriors  (see  especially  Botta. 
Mtm.  (le  Nin.  pi.  12).  The  mystic  figures  seen  by 
the  prophet  in  his  vision  (ch.  iO^  uniting  the  man, 
the  Uon,  the  ox,  and  the  eagle,  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  eagle-headed  idols,  and  man- 
headed  bulls  and  lions  (by  some  identified  with 
the  cherubim  of  the  Jews  [Ciikuub]),  and  the 
sacred  emblem  of  the  ** wheel  within  wheel'* 
by  tlie  winged  circle  or  gk>be  frequently  repre- 
sented in  the  bas-reliefs  (Uy.  Nin.  and  iU  litm, 
U.  465). 

Alts.  —  The  origin  of  Assyrian  art  is  a  subject 
at  present  involved  in  mystery,  and  one  which 
oflfers  a  wide  field  for  speculation  and   rcseardi. 
lliose  who  derive  the  cirilization  and  political  sys- 
tem of  the  Assyrians  from  Babylonia  would  trace 
their  arts  to  the  same  source.    One  of  the  principal 
features  of  their  architecture,  the  artificial  phitfonn 
serving  as  a  substructure  for  their  national  edifiees, 
may  have  been  taken  from   a  people  inhabiting 
plains  perfectly  flat,  such  as  tliose  of  Shinar,  rather 
than  an  undulating  country  m  which  natural 
elevations  are  not  uncommon,  such  as  As- 
syria proper.      But  it  still  remahis  to  be 
proved  that  there  are  artificial  mounds  in 
Babylonia  of  an  earlier  date  than  mounds 
on  or  near  the  site  of  Nineveh.     Whether 
other  leading  features  and  the  details  of 
Assyrian  architecture  came  from  the  same 
source,  is  much  more  open  to  doubt.    Such 
Babylonian  edifices  as  have  been  hitherto 
explored  are  of  a  Inter  date  than  those  of 
Nine%-eh,  to  which  they  appear  to  bear  but 
little  resembUnce.      The  only  features   in 
common  seem  to  be  the  ascending  stages  of 
the  temples  or  tombs,  and  the  use  of  enameled 
bricks.     The  custom  of  paneling  walls  with  ala- 
baster or  stone  must  have  originated  in  a  cotwtry 
in  which  such  materials  abound,  as  in  Assyria,  and 
not  in  the  alluvial  plains  of  southern  Mesopotamia, 
where  they  cannot  be  obtained  except  at  great  cost 
or  by  great  labor,     llie  use  of  sun-dried   and 
kiln-burnt  bricks  and  of  wooden  columns  wouM 
be  common   to  both  countries,  as  also  sudi  ar- 
rangements for  the  admission  of  light  and  exda- 
sion  of  heat  as  the  climate  would  naturally  sog- 
gest. 

In  none  of  the  arts  of  the  Assyrians  have  any 

traces  hitherto  been  found  of  progressive  change. 

the  walls  of  a  besieged  town  (Is.  xxxvii.  33;  2  K.  I  In  the  architecture  of  the  most  ancient  known 

xix.  32;  Jer.  xxxii.  24,  Ac),  the  battering-ram  (Ez.  I  edifice  all  the  characteristics  of  the  gtyle  are  alieady 


Wlngsd  globe. 

aoes  has  been  uncovered  by  modem  explorers  (Lay- 
ard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  357),  and  in  the  deserted  halls 
the  hyena,  the.  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  jackal,  now 
lie  down.  Many  allusions  in  the  O.  T.  to  the  dress, 
arms,  modes  of  warfare,  and  customs  of  the  people 
of  Nineveh,  as  well  as  of  the  .Jews,  are  explained  by 
tlie  Nineveh  monuments,  'llius  (Nah.  ii.  3),  **  the 
shiekl  of  his  mighty  men  is  made  red,  the  valiant 
•nen  are  in  scarlet.*'  The  shidds  and  the  dresses 
of  the  warriors  are  generally  painted  red  in  the 
sculptures.  'Vhe  magnificent  descriptMn  of  the 
assault  upon  the  city  (iii.  1,  2,  3)  is  illustrated  in 
almost  e%*ery  particular  (Uyard,  Nin.  and  it*  Rem. 
ii.,  port  ii.,  ch.  v.).     The  mounds  built  up  against 


iv.  2),  the  various  kinds  of  armor,  helmets,  shields, 
spears,  and  swords,  used  in  battle  and  during  a 
siege;  the  chariots  and  horses  (Nah.  iii.  3;  Char- 
iot), are  all  seen  in  various  bas-reliefs  (Layard, 
Nin.  anil  its  Rem.  ii.,  part  ii.,  chaps,  iv.  and  v.). 
The  custom  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  slain 
and  placing  them  in  heaps  (2  R.  x.  8)  is  constantly 
represented  (f^yard,  ii  184).  The  allusion  in  2 
K.  xix.  29,  **■  I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose  and 


fully  developed ;  no  new  features  of  any  importance 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  later  period. 
The  palace  of  Sennacherib  only  excels  those  of  his 
remote  predecessors  in  the  vastness  of  its  propor- 
tions, and  in  the  elaborate  magnificence  of  Hs 
details.  In  sculpture,  as  prubably  in  painting 
also,  if  we  possessed  the  means  of  comparison,  the 
same  thing  is  observable  as  in  the  remains  of 
ancient  Egypt.     The  eariicst  works  hitherto  dis- 


my  bridle  in  thy  lips,'*  is  illustrated  in  a  bas-relief :  covered  show  the  result  of  a  len^hened  period  of 
firom  Khorsabad  {id.  376).  I  gradual  devek>pmeut,  which,  judging  fh>m  the  sk>w 

The  interior  decoration  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  progress  made  by  untutored  men  in  the  arts,  must 
is  described  by  Ezekid,  himself  a  captive  in  As-  have  extended  over  a  %'ast  number  of  years.  They 
Syria  and  an  eye-witness  of  their  magnifioenoe  exhibit  the  arts  of  the  AssjTiaus  at  the  bighcit 
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_  I  of  ezcdlenee  thej  probably  erer  atUlDod. 
The  only  change  we  can  trace,  at  io  %jrpt,  is  one 
of  dediiie  or  *< decadence.**  The  latest  monuments, 
such  as  those  (rom  the  palaces  of  Essarhaddon  and 
his  son,  show  perhaps  a  closer  imitation  of  nature, 
espeeiallj  in  the  representation  of  animals,  such  as 
the  lion,  dog,  wild  ass,  etc.,  and  a  more  careAil  and 
minute  execution  of  details  than  those  from  the 
earlier  edifices;  but  thej  are  wanting  in  the  sim- 
plicitj  yet  grandeur  of  conception,  in  the  ui\-en- 
tion,  and  in  the  variety  of  treatment  dispkyed  in 
the  most  ancient  sculptures,  lliis  will  at  once  be 
perceived  by  a  comparison  of  tlie  ornamental  details 
of  the  two  periods.  In  the  older  sculptures  there 
oeeor  the  most  graceful  and  varied  combinations 
of  flowers,  beasts,  birds,  and  other  natural  ol^ts, 
treated  in  a  couveotioual  and  highly  artistic  man 
Iter;  in  the  later  there  is  only  a  constant  and 
monotonous  repetition  of  rosettes  and  commonplace 
forms,  without  much  display  of  invention  or  imag- 
ination (compare  Layard,  Mon,  of  Ninevthy  Ist 
series,  especially  pbtes  5,  8,  43-48,  50,  with  2d 
series,  passim;  and  with  Botta,  Manumens  de 
Ximiei),  The  same  remark  applies  to  animals. 
The  lioos  of  the  earlier  period  are  a  grand,  ideal, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  conventional  represeiita- 
ti<Hi  of  the  beast  —  not  very  dilferent  from  that  of 
the  Greek  sculptor  in  the  noblest  period  of  Greek 
art  (Layard,  Mon.  of  Nin,^  2d  series,  pi.  2).  In 
the  later  bas-reliefs,  such  as  those  from  the  palace 
gf  Sardanapahis  III.,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  lions  are  more  ck^ely  imitated  from  nature 
without  any  conventional  elevation;  but  what  is 
gained  in  truth  is  lost  in  dignity. 

The  same  may  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of 
the  human  form,  though  in  its  representation  the 
AfSjTiana,  like  the  Egyptians,  would  seem  to  have 
been,  at  all  times,  more  or  less  shackled  by  relig- 
ious pr^odioes  or  laws.  For  instance,  the  face  is 
ahaost  invariably  in  profile,  not  because  the  sculptor 
was  unable  to  represent  the  fiill  fuse,  one  or  two 
examples  of  it  occurring  in  the  bas-relie&,  but 
probaUy  because  he  was  bound  by  a  generally 
leoeiTed  custom,  through  which  he  would  not 
break.  No  new  forms  or  combinations  appear  to 
hare  been  introduced  into  Assyrian  art  during  the 
four  or  five  centuries,  if  not  longer  period,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  with  it.  We  trace 
throughout  the  same  esgle-headed,  lion-headed, 
aad  &Ui-beaded  figures,  Uie  same  winged  divini- 
ties, the  same  composite  forms  at  the  doorways. 
In  the  earliest  works,  an  attempt  at  composition, 
that  is  at  a  plensing  and  picturesque  grouping  of 
the  figures,  is  perhaps  more  evident  than  in  the 
bter  —  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Uon-hunt 
fh>m  the  N.  W.  Palace,  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(Layard,  AfoH.  of  Nin,,  pL  10).  A  parallel  may 
iu  many  respects  be  drawn  between  the  arts  of  the 
Assyrians  fiom  th«r  earliest  known  period  to  their 
ktest,  and  those  of  Greece  fh>ra  Phidias  to  the 
Koman  epoch,  and  of  Italy  {nm  Uie  15th  to  the 
IStheentury. 

The  art  oif  the  Ninereh  monuments  must  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  be  accepted  as  an 
original  and  national  art,  peculiar,  if  not  to  the 
Assyrians  alone,  to  the  races  who  at  various  periods 
posseased  the  country  watered  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  As  it  was  undoubtedly  brought  to  its 
hi^^ieat  pedectkm  by  the  Assyrians,  and  is  espe- 
etiJly  characteristic  of  them,  it  may  well  and  con- 
MBiently  bear  their  nama.  From  whence  it  was 
viginaUy  derived  there  is  nothing  as  yet  to  show. 
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If  from  fiabykn,  as  some  have  coi\jectured,  then 
are  no  remains  to  prove  the  fact.  Analogies  may 
perhaps  be  found  between  it  and  that  of  Egypt, 
but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  tlu 
one  was  the  offspring  of  the  other.  These  analo- 
gies, if  not  accidental,  may  have  been  derived,  at 
some  very  remote  period,  fix>m  a  common  source. 
The  two  may  ha\'e  been  oAhoots  trom  some  com- 
mon trunk  which  perished  ages  before  either  Nine- 
^-eh  or  Thebes  was  founded;  or  the  Phcenicians,  as 
it  has  been  suggested,  may  have  introduced  into 
the  two  countries,  between  whk;h  they  were  placed, 
and  between  which  they  may  have  formed  a  com- 
mercial link,  the  arts  peculiar  to  each  of  them. 
Whatever  the  origin,  the  devek>pnient  of  the  arts 
of  the  two  countries  appeiu^  to  have  been  afiected 
and  directed  by  very  opposite  conditions  of  national 
character,  climate,  gec^raphical  and  geological  posi- 
tion, politics,  and  religion.  Thus,  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture seems  to  have  been  derived  from  a  stone 
protot^'pe,  Assyrian  from  a  wooden  one — in  accord- 
ance with  the  physical  nature  of  the  two  countries. 
Assyrian  art  is  the  type  of  power,  vigor,  and 
action;  Egyptian  that  of  calm  dignity  and  repose. 
The  one  is  the  expression  of  an  ambitious,  conquer- 
ing, and  restless  nature;  the  other  of  a  race  which 
seems  to  have  worked  for  itself  alone  and  for 
eternity.  At  a  late  period  of  AssjTian  history,  at 
the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Khonabad  palace 
(about  the  8th  century  b.  c),  a  more  intimate 
intercourse  with  Egypt  through  war  or  dynastic 
alliances  than  had  previously  existed,  appeara  to 
have  led  to  the  introduction  of  objects  of  Eg^'ptian 
manufacture  into^Ass^Tia,  and  may  ha\-e  influenced 
to  a  limited  extent  its  arts.  A  precisely  similar 
influence  proceeding  from  Assyria  has  been  re- 
marked at  the  same  period  in  Egypt,  probably 
arising  from  the  conquest  and  temporary  occupa- 
tion of  the  latter  country  by  the  Assyrians,  under 
a  king  whose  name  is  resid  Aashur-bani-pol,  men- 
tioned in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (Birch,  Tram, 
of  Ji.  Sac.  of  LiL,  new  series).  To  this  age  belong 
the  ivories,  bronzes,  and  nearly  all  the  small  objects 
of  an  ^cyptian  character,  though  not  apparently 
of  Egyptian  workmanship,  discovered  in  the  Assyr- 
ian ruins.  It  has  been  asserted,  on  the  authority 
of  an  inscription  believed  to  contain  the  names 
of  certain  Hellenic  artists  from  Idalium,  Citium, 
Salamis,  Paphos,  and  other  Greek  cities,  that 
Greeks  were  employed  by  Essarhaddon  and  his  son 
in  executing  the  sculptured  decorations  of  thehr 
palaces  (Kawl.  Herod,  i.  483).  But,  passing  over 
the  extreme  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  decipher- 
ment of  proper  names  in  the  cunttform  character, 
il  must  be  observed  that  no  remains  whatever  of 
Greek  art  of  so  early  a  period  are  known,  which 
can  be  compared  in  knowledge  of  principles  and  in 
beauty  of  execution  and  of  design  with  the  sculp- 
tures of  Assyria.  Niebuhr  has  remarked  of  Hel- 
lenic art,  that  **  anything  produced  before  the 
Persian  war  was  altogether  barbarous  **  (34th  l^ec 
ture  on  Anci4:iU  History).  If  Greek  artists  could 
execute  such  monuments  in  Assyria,  why,  it  may 
be  asked,  did  they  not  display  equal  skill  in  their 
own  country?  The  influence,  indeed,  seems  to 
ha\'e  been  entirely  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
discoveries  at  Nineveh  show  almost  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  Ionic  element  in  Greek  art  was  derii-ed 
from  Assyria,  as  the  Doric  canae  fh>m  Egypt. 
There  is  scarcely  a  leading  form  or  a  detail  in  ths 
Ionic  order  which  cannot  be  traced  to  Assyria  ~ 
the  volute  of  the  colunm,  the  friea  of  griffins,  tha 
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hooeyiuekle-botder,  the  guillocbe,  the  Caryatidee, 
and  many  other  ornamenta  peculiar  to  the  style. 

The  arts  of  the  AasjTians,  especially  their  archi- 
tecture, spread  to  surrounding  nations,  as  is  usually 
the  case  when  one  race  is  brought  into  contact  with 
another  in  a  lower  state  of  civilization.  They 
appear  to  have  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  to  have 
had  more  or  less  influence  on  the  countries  between 
it  and  the  Alediterranean.  Monuments  of  an 
Assyrian  character  have  been  discovered  in  various 
parts  of  Syria,  and  farther  researches  would  prob- 
ably disclose  many  more.  The  arts  of  the  Ph<eni- 
eians,  judging  from  the  few  specimens  presen-ed, 
show  the  same  influence.  In  the  absence  of  even 
the  most  insignificant  remains,  and  of  any  imple- 
ments which  may  with  confidence  be  attributed  to 
the  Jews  [Abmsj,  there  are  no  materials  for  com- 
parison between  Jewish  and  Ass}Tian  art.  It  is 
possible  that  the  bronzes  and  i\x}ries  discovered  at 
Nine^-eh  were  of  Phoenician  manufacture,  like  the 
vessels  in  Solomon^s  Temple.  On  the  lion-weights, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  inscriptions  botli 
in  the  cuneiform  and  Phoenician  characters.  The 
Assyrian  inscriptions  seem  to  indicate  a  direct 
dependence  of  Judiea  upon  Assyria  fh>m  a  very 
early  period.  From  the  descriptions  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  '"houses"  of  Solomon  (cf.  1  K.  vi.,  vii.; 
S  Chr.  iii.,  iv.;  Joseph,  viii.  2;  Fergusson*s  Pal- 
aces of  I^inereh ;  and  Jjiyard,  Nin,  and  Bab.  p. 
642),  it  would  appear  that  there  was  much  simi- 
larity between  them  and  the  palaces  of  Nineveh, 
if  not  in  the  exterior  architecture,  certainly  in  the 
interior  decorations,  such  as  the  walls  paneled  or 
wainscoted  with  sawn  stones,  the^ulptures  on  the 
slabs  representing  trees  and  pkuits,  the  remainder 
of  the  walls  above  the  skirting  painted  with  vari- 
ous colors  and  pictures,  the  figures  of  the  winged 
cherubim  can-ed  "all  the  house  round,**  and  es- 
pecially on  the  doorways,  the  ornaments  of  open 
flowers,  pomegranates,  and  lilies  (apparently  corre- 
sponding  exactly  with  the  rosettes,  pomegranates, 
and  honeysuckle  ornaments  of  the  Assyrian  bas- 
reliels,  Botta,  Afon.  de  AVn.,  and  Lajard,  Aion,  of 
Nin.),  and  the  ceiling,  roof,  and  boims  of  cedar- 
wood.  The  Jewish  edifices  were  however  very 
much  inferior  in  size  to  the  Assyrian.  Of  objects 
of  art  (if  we  may  use  tlie  term)  contained  in  the 
Temple  we  have  the  description  of  the  piUars,  of 
the  brazen  sea,  and  of  various  bronze  or  copper 
vessels.  They  were  the  work  of  Hiram,  the  son 
of  a  Phoenician  artist  by  a  Jewish  woman  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali  (I  K.  vii.  14),  a  fi&ct  which  gives 
us  some  insight  into  Phoenician  art,  and  seems  to 
show  that  the  Jews  had  no  art  of  their  own,  as 
Hmim  was  fetched  from  Tyre  by  Solomon.  The 
Assyrian  character  of  these  ol^ects  is  very  remark- 
able. The  two  piUara  and  **chapiten*'  of  brass 
had  ornaments  of  lilies  and  pomegranates;  the 
brazen  sea  was  supported  on  oxen,  and  its  rim  was 
ornamented  with  flowers  of  lilies,  whilst  the  bases 
were  graven  with  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim  on  the 
x>rder8,  and  the  pUtes  of  the  ledges  with  cherubim, 
')n8,  and  palm-trees.  The  vail  of  the  Temple,  of 
lifierent  colon,  had  also  chenibim  wrought  upon 
it.  (Cf.  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bob.  woodcut,  p.  688, 
in  which  a  large  ^-essel,  probably  of  bronze  or 
copper,  is  represented  supported  upon  oxen,  and 
Mm.  of  Nin.^  series  2,  pi.  60,  65,  68,  —  m  which 
vessels  with  embossed  rims  apparently  similar  to 
those  in  Solomon*s  Temple  are  figured.  Also 
series  1,  pi.  8,  44,  48,  in  which  embroideries  with 
cherubim  occur.) 
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The  influence  of  Assyria  to  the  eastward  «m 
even  more  considerable,  extending  fat  into  Aaa. 
The  Persians  copied  their  architecture  (with  such 
modifications  as  the  climate  and  the  building- 
materials  at  hand  suggested), their  sculpture,  prob- 
ably their  painting  and  their  mode  of  writing, 
from  the  Assyrians.  The  ruined  palaces  of  Persep- 
olis  show  the  same  general  pUn  of  constructko 
as  those  of  Nineveh  —  the  entrances  formed  by 
human-headed  animals,  the  skirting  of  aculptoied 
stone,  and  the  inscribed  slabs.  T^  various  r^- 
ious  emblems  and  the  ornamentation  *  have  the 
same  Assyrian  eharacter.  In  Persia,  however,  a 
stone  architecture  prevailed,  and  the  colomDa  in 
that  material  have  resisted  to  this  day  the  ravages 
of  time. 

llie  Persians  made  an  advance  in  one  reqieel 
upon  Assyrian  sculpture,  and  probably  painting 
likewise,  in  an  attempt  at  a  natural  representation 
of  drapery  by  the  introduction  of  folds,  of  which 
there  is  only  the  slightest  indication  on  Assyrian 
monuments.  It  may  have  been  partly  through 
Persia  that  the  influ«fnce  of  Assyrian  art  passed 
into  Asia  Minor  and  thence  into  Greece;  but  it 
had  probably  penetrated  far  into  the  former  country 
long  before  the  Pereian  domination.  We  find  it 
strongly  shown  in  the  eariiest  monuments,  as  in 
those  of  Lycia  and  Phrygia,  and  in  the  aidiaie 
sculptures  of  nranchidie.  But  the  early  art  of 
Asia  Minor  still  ofiera  a  most  interesting  field  for 
investigation.  Amongst  the  Assyrians,  the  arts 
were  principally  employed,  as  amongst  all  nations 
in  their  earlier  stages  of  civilization,  for  religious 
and  national  purposes.  The  colossal  figures  at  the 
doorwajs  of  the  palaces  were  mythic  combinations 
to  denote  the  attributes  of  a  deity.  The  "  Man- 
Bull  *'  and  the  **  Man-IJon,"  are  conjectured  to  be 
the  gods  "Nfai**  and  "Nergal,"  presiding  over 
war  and  the  chase:  the  eagle-headed  and  fish- 
headed  figures  so  constantly  repeated  in  the  senlp- 
tures,  and  as  ornaments  on  vessels  of  metal,  or  in 
embroideries  —  Nisroch  and  Dagon.  llie  baa- 
relieis  almost  invariably  record  some  deed  of  the 
king,  as  head  of  the  nation,  in  war,  and  in  combat 
with  wild  beasts,  or  his  piety  in  erecting  vast 
pah&ce-temples  to  the  gods.  Hitherto  no  sculp- 
tures specially  illustrating  the  private  life  of  the 
Assyrians  ha^-e  been  di8co>^ered,  except  one  or  two 
incidents,  such  as  men  baking  bread  or  tending 
horses,  introduced  as  mere  accessories  into  tbe 
historical  bas-relieft.  lliis  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  &ct  that  no  traces  whatever  have  yet  been 
found  of  their  burial-phu»s,  or  e\-en  of  their  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  dead.  It  is  chiefly  upon  the 
walls  of  tombs  that  the  domestic  life  of  the  Egyp- 
tians  has  been  so  fully  depicted.  In  the  useful  arte, 
as  in  the  fine  arts,  the  Assyrians  had  made  a  prog- 
ress which  denotes  a  very  high  state  of  cirilis»- 
tion  [Asstbla].  When  the  inscriptions  have 
been  fully  examined  and  deciphered,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  found  that  they  had  made  no  inconsiderable 
advance  in  the  sciences,  especially  in  astronomy, 
mathematics,  numeration,  and  hydraulics.  Al- 
though the  site  of  Nine\ieh  aflbrded  no  qiedal 
advantages  for  commerce,  and  although  she  owed 
her  greatness  rather  to  her  political  position  as  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  yet,  situated  upon  a  naviga- 
ble river  communicating  with  the  Euphrates  umI 
the  Pereian  Gulf,  she  must  have  soon  ibnncd  ooa 
of  the  great  trading  stations  between  that  impor 
tant  inland  »«a,  and  Syria,  and  the  Meditemnean, 
and  must  have  become  a  depot  for  the  merchandlM 
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•applied  to  a  gtetX  put  of  Asut  Minor,  Armenia, 
■nd  Penia.  Her  nercbants  are  described  in 
Eiekiel  (xxfii.  24)  as  trading  in  blue  clothen  and 
broidered  work  (sucb  at  is  probabljr  repreeented  in 
llie  scalpture^),  and  in  Nnhum  (iii.  16)  an  "multi- 
plied abot'e  the  stars  of  heaven."  The  animals 
represented  on  the  black  obelisk  in  the  British 
Museum  and  on  otlier  monuments,  the  rhinoceros, 
the  elephant,  the  double*  humped  cainel,  and  various 
kinds  of  apes  and  monkey's,  'show  a  communication 
direct  or  indirect  with  the  remotest  parts  of  Asia. 
This  intercourM  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  carrying  to  Assyria  as  captives  the  skilled 
tutists  and  workmen  of  conquered  countries,  must 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 
Assyrian  manu&ctures. 
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used  indifierenUy.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal difficulties  in  the  process  of  decipherment.  The 
investigatiou  fint  commenced  by  Grotefend  (He» 
ren,  Aiiatie  Natiam,  vol.  ii.  App.  3)  has  since  beet 
carried  on  with  nmch  success  by  Sir  H.  Kawlinson, 
Dr  Hincks,  Mr.  Norris,  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  in 
England,  and  by  M.  Oppert  in  France  (see  papers 
by  those  gentlemen  in  the  JmtmnU  of  the  Hoy, 
At.  Soc.f  in  Trtnunctions  of  Royal  Inth  AcaJrmy^ 
in  Journal  of  Sacred  Uttrature,  and  in  the  Athe^ 
ncmm).  Although  considerable  doubt  may  still 
reasonably  prevail  as  to  the  interpretation  of  de> 
tails,  MS  to  grammatical  construction,  and  especially 
as  to  the  rendering  of  proper  names,  sufficient  prog- 
ress has  been  made  to  enable  the  student  to  ascer^ 
tain  with  some  degree  of  confidence  the  general 


V  -^T  *^T  -^n  -ET  <fi  ^ 


Writing  and  Lmyuage.  —  The  ruins  of  Nln-  I  meaning  and  contents  of  an  inscription.  The 
evefa  have  fiimished  a  vast  collection  of  inscriptions  people  of  Nineveh  spoke  a  Semitic  dialect,  con- 
partly  can-ed  on  marble  or  stone  slabs,  and  partly  nected  with  the  Hebrew  and  with  the  so-called 
impreased  upon  bricks,  and  upon  clay  cylinders,  or  Chaldee  of  the  Books  of  Daniel  and  Erra.  This 
six-«ided  and  eight-sided  prisms,  barrels,  and  tab- 1  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  the  O.  T.  But  it  is 
lets,  which,  used  for  the  purpose  when  still  moist,  j  asserted  that  there  existed  in  Assyria,  as  well  as  in 
were  afterwards  baked  in  a  furnace  or  kiln.  (Cf.  Babyfonia,  a  more  ancient  tongue  befonging  to  a 
Ezekiel,  iv.  1,  ^  Take  thee  a 

£"^:jS£rS:  ^  ^"^^^  ;v  T<-  ^  « I «  ^^  ^v 

and   ap^pear,*ftt>ra"the'*hoi;     >-   ^T    \^^    Sffl    V   fe   ^tTT=    V  ^T 
piereed  through  them,  to  have  I     A    -vi  i  i        m-t- 

been  mounted  so  as  to  turn 
round,  and  to  present  their 

The  character  employed  wai     ^Y    X^<    ^>*^^    ^    ^1^1^    y^<    >^^ 
the  arrow-headed  or  cunei-  „     .  ,  ,^    .         ^    *  ^      /,      .,       «,_,.. 

form  —  so  called  from  each  Spedmen  of  the  Arrow^saded  or  Cuneiform  Writing 

letter  being  formed  by  marks  or  elements  resem-  Turanian  or  Scythio  race,  which  is  supposed  to 
blhig  an  arrow-hend  or  a  wedge.  This  mode  of 
writing,  believed  by  some  to  be  of  Turanian  or 
Scythie  origin,  prevailed  throughout  the  prov- 
inces comprised  in  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian, 
and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ancient  Persian 
em(Hres,  from  the  earliest  times  to  which  any 
known  record  befongs,  or  at  least  twenty  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  down  to  the  period 
of  the  oonquests  of  Alexander;  after  which  epoch, 
although  occasionally  employed,  it  seems  to  have 
gradually  fallen  into  dbuae.  It  never  extended  into 
Syria,  Arabia,  or  Asia  Minor,  although  it  was 
adopted  in  Armenia.  A  cursive  writing  resembling 
the  ancient  Syrian  and  Phoenician,  and  by  some 
betieved  to  be  the  original  form  of  all  other  curdve 
writing  need  in  Western  Asia,  including  the  He- 
brew, appears  to  have  also  been  occasionally  em- 
ployed ill  Assyria,  probably  for  documents  written 
on  parchment  or  papyrus,  or  perhaps  leather  skins. 
The  Assyrian  cuneiform  character  was  of  the  same 
class  as  the  Babykmian,  only  dilfering  from  it  in 
the  less  complicated  nature  of  its  forms.  Although 
the  primary  elements  in  the  later  Persian  and  so- 
sailed  Median  cuneiform  were  the  same,  yet  their 
sombination  and  the  value  of  the  letters  were  quite 
distinct.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  but  a  form  of  the 
Assyrian.  Herodotus  terms  all  cuneiform  writing 
the  **  Assyrian  writing"  (Herod,  iv.  87).  This 
character  may  hu^-e  been  derived  from  some  more 
andeut  form  of  hieroglj'phic  writing;  but  if  so,  all 
traces  of  such  origin  have  disappeared.  The  As- 
syrian and  Babyfonian  alpbaliet  (if  the  term  may 
be  applied  to  above  200  signs)  is  of  the  most  com- 
oficated,  imperfect,  and  arbitrary  nature  —  some 
sharaeters  being  phonetic,  othera  syllabic,  othera 
deographk  —  the  same  eharacter  being  frequently 


hax-e  inhabited  the  pbuns  watered  by  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  long  before  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,*and  from  which  the  Assyrians  derived  their 
civilization  and  the  greater  pHrt  of  their  mythology. 
It  was  retained  for  sacred  purposes  by  the  conquer- 
ing race,  as  the  I^tin  was  retained  after  the  fall  of 
the  Koman  Empire  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
fragments  of  vocabularies  discovered  in  the  record- 
chamber  at  Kou^nii^ik  words  in  the  two  languages 
are  placed  in  parallel  columns,  whilst  a  centra  col- 
umn contains  a  monographic  or  ideographic  sign 
representhig  both.  A  large  number  of  Turanian 
wonls  or  roots  an  further  supposed  to  have  existed 
in  the  Assyrian  tongue,  and  tablets  apparently  in 
that  hmgiuige  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruiift. 
The  monumental  inscriptions  occur  on  detached 
stels  and  obelisks,  of  which  there  are  several  speci- 
mens in  the  Britl«h  Museum  from  the  Assyrian 
ruins,  and  one  in  the  Berlin  Museum  discovered  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus ;  on  the  colossal  human-headed 
lions  and  bulls,  upon  parts  not  occupied  by  sculp- 
ture, as  between  the  legs;  on  the  sculptured  slabs, 
generally  in  bands  between  two  bas-reliefs,  to  which 
they  seem  to  refer;  and,  as  in  Persia  and  Armenia, 
car\'ed  on  the  face  of  rocks  in  the  hiU-country.  At 
Nimroud  the  same  inscription  is  carved  on  nearly 
every  slab  in  the  N.  W.  palace,  and  generally  re- 
peated on  the  back,  and  even  carried  across  the 
sculptured  colossal  figures.  I1ie  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions usually  contain  the  chronicles  of  the  king  who 
built  or  restored  the  edifice  in  which  they  are  found, 
records  of  his  wan  and  expeditions  into  distant 
countries,  of  the  amount  of  tribute  and  spoil  taken 
from  conquered  tribes,  of  the  building  <^  teirples 
and  palaces,  and  invocations  to  the  gods  of  Assyria. 
Frequently  every  stone  and  kiln-bumt  brick  used  in 
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a  building  bean  the  name  and  titles  of  the  king,  j      A  long  list  might  be  given  of  Biblical  namai 
•od  generally  thoee  of  bis  father  and  grandfather ,  occurring  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  {id,  096). 


are  added.  These  inscribed  bricks  are  of  the  great- 
est \*alue  in  restoring  the  rojal  dynasties.  The 
longest  inscription  on  stone,  that  from  the  N.  W. 
palace  of  Nineveh  containing  the  records  of  Sar- 
danapalus  11.,  has  325  lines,  that  on  the  black  ob- 
elisk has  210.  I'he  most  important  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  connection  with  Biblical  history,  is  that 
upon  a  pair  of  colossal  human-headed  bulls  from 
Kouyunjik,  now  in  tbe  British  Museum,  containing 
the  records  of  Sennacherib,  and  describing,  amongst 
other  events,  his  ^-ars  with  Hezekiali.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  believed  to  repre- 
sent the  siege  and  capture  of  Lachish  (Lachish; 
Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab,  pp.  148-153) 


geoiuiclierib  on  his  Throne  betbre  Lachish. 


Those  of  three  Jewish  kings  ha^-e  been  read,  Jefan 
son  of  Khumri  (Omri),  on  the  black  obelisk  (Jkhu; 


InpressioDS  of  tbe  Signets  of  tbe  Kings  of  AiSTria  and 
ICgypt.  (Original  sias.) 


Jewish  Captives  from  Lsdilsh  (KouyoiOik). 


Part  of  Gsrtoache  of  Sabaoo,  enlarged  tnm  the  Ibi' 
pression  of  his  Signet. 

Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab.  p.  613),  Menahem  on  a  slab 
from  the  S.  W.  palace,  Nimroud,  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  (uiL  617),  and  Hezekiah  in  tbe  Kon- 
yunjik  records.  The  most  important  inscribed  terra* 
cotta  cylinders  are  —  those  from  Kalah  Shei^hat, 
with  the  annals  of  a  king,  whose  name  is  believed 
to  read  Uglath  Pileser,  not  tlie  same  mentioned  in 
the  2d  Book  of  Kings,  but  an   earlier  monarch, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  about  D.  c.  1110 
(Kawl.  Herod,  i.  457);  those  from  Khorsabad  con- 
taining the  annals  of  Sargon ;  those  from  Kouyun- 
Jik,  especially  one  known  as  Bellino's  c}  Under,  with 
the  chronicles  of  Seimacherib;   that  from  Kebbi 
Yunus  with  the  records  of  Essar- 
haddon,  and  the  fragments  of 
three  cylinders  with  those  of  his 
son.     llie  kMigest  inscription  on 
a  cylinder  is  of  820  lines.    Such 
cylinders    and    inscribed   slabs 
wera  generally  buried  beiteath 
the  foundations  of  great  public 
buildings.     Many  fragments  of 
cylinders  and  a  vast  collection 
)    of  inscribed  clay  tablets,  many 
\    in  perfect  preservation,  and  some 
bearing  the  impressions  of  wall, 
were  discovered  in  a  chamber  at 
Kouyunjik,  and  are  now  depoa- 
ited  in    tlie    British   Museum, 
lliey  appear  to  include  historical 
documents,  vocabularies,  astro- 
nomical and  other  calctilationa. 
calendars,  directions  for  the  per 
formance  of   religious  cereQi» 
nies,  lista  of  the  gods,  then  ai 
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Vibntet,  And  the  days  appointed  for  their  worship, 
dcMriptioot  of  coontries,  lists  of  aoimals,  gnuits 
oi  huiids,  etc,  etc  In  this  duunber  was  also  found 
the  piece  of  clay  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Egyptian 
king,  So  or  Sabaco,  and  that  of  an  Assyrian  roon- 
arcli,  dther  Sennacherib  or  his  son,  probably  affixed 
to  a  treaty  between  the  two,  which  having  been 
written  on  parchment  or  papj-nis,  had  entirely 
perished  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  156). 

The  most  important  results  may  be  expected 
when  inscriptions  so  numerous  and  so  varied  in 
charscter  are  deciphered.  A  list  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  kings  can  already  be  compiled,  and  the 
annals  of  the  greater  number  of  them  will  prob- 
ably be  restored  to  the  lost  history  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  empires  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
of  one  which  appears  to  have  exercised  perhaps 
greater  influence  than  any  other  upon  the  subse- 
quent condition  and  development  of  civilized  man. 
[Assyria.] 

The  only  race  now  found  near  the  ruins  of  Nine- 
veh or  in  Assyria  which  may  have  any  claim  to  be 
eoosideted  deaeendants  from  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country  are  the  so-called  Chaldean  or  Nes- 
tocian  tribes,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Kur- 
distan, the  plains  round  the  bJce  of  Ooroomiyah  in 
Persia,  and  a  few  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of 
MocoL  They  still  speak  a  Semitic  dialect,  almost 
idaitical  with  the  Chaldee  of  the  books  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra.  A  resemblance,  which  may  be  but 
CsneUul,  has  been  traced  between  them  and  the 
representations  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  bas-relieCi. 
Their  physical  characteristics  at  any  rate  seem  to 
mark  them  as  of  the  same  race.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Asia  have  been  exposed  po'haps 
more  than  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world 
to  the  devastating  inroads  of  stranger  hordes. 
Conquering  tribes  of  Arabs  and  of  Tartars  have 
more  than  once  well-nigh  exterminated  the  popu- 
lation which  they  found  there,  and  have  occupied 
their  places.  The  few  survivors  from  these  terrible 
inssssrrfii  have  taken  reAige  in  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses, where  they  may  still  linger.  A  curse  seems 
to  hang  over  a  land  naturally  rich  and  fertile,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  a  vast  number  of  human 
bdngs.  Those  who  now  inhabit  it  are  yearly 
diminishing,  and  theie  seems  no  prospect  that  for 
generations  to  come  this  once-favored  country 
should  remain  other  than  a  wilderness. 

(Layard's  Nineveh  mtd  Ui  Remairu ;  Nineveh 
and  Babj/Um;  and  Monumenii  of  Nineveh^  1st 
and  9d  series;  Botta's  3f<mumen$  de  Ninic^; 
Feignsson,  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Per$epoli$ 
Restortd;  Vaux's  Nineveh  and  PenepoUs.) 

A.  H.  I^ 

*  We  referred  under  Nahitm  to  some  of  the 
writers  on  the  history  and  fell  of  Nineveh.  We 
add  here  the  names  of  a  lew  others  who  treat  of  this 
subject,  relying  in  part  on  Dr.  Kleinert*s  catalogue 
mentioned  under  the  abo^-e  head.  G.  F.  Grote- 
fend,  Utber  Anlagt  «.  Zerstorung  der  Otbdude 
Nimrud  (1851).  J.  Brandis,  Ueber  den  hisL 
GetoinH  otif  der  Entzifferung  der  At$yr,  In- 
tekri/ten  (1853).  Gumpach,  Abriu  der  Assy- 
ri$ek-babgL  Cescffichte,  J.  Olshausen,  Prifung 
des  Cknractert  der  in  den  Auyr.  InMchriflen 
umuU  Spracke,  F.  A.  and  O.  Strauss,  LSndtr  u. 
SUUien  der  heil  Schrijt  §  861,  p.  328  (1855).  F. 
Spiegel,  M^inive'*  in  Herzog*s  RtalEncyk,  x. 
361-381  (1858),  and  a  supplementary  article,  under 
)be  same  title,  xx.  919-235  (1860).  J.  €>ppert, 
Ommologit  d*t  Attpiem    et  Babj^omens.    F. 
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Fresnel,  Eapedition  Scientijlque  en  M4$opotami$y 
publiee  par  J.  Oppert  (1858).  Bonomi,  Nineveh 
and  iu  Palaces  (1852),  founded  on  Botta  and 
Layard.  W.  K.  Loilus,  TravtU  and  Besearche* 
in  ChaldcBa  and  Siuiana  (1858).  Dr.  Pusey  on 
Jonah,  Minor  Pi-opheU,  with  a  Commentary^  Part 
iii.  (1861).  Dr.  Spiegel  speaks  in  his  second 
article  in  a  much  stronger  tone  of  confidence  with 
regard  to  the  success  of  the  efibrts  which  have 
been  made  to  read  the  Avsyrian  inscriptions.  He 
declares  his  belief  that  the  deciphering  of  the 
Assyrian  alphabet  has  been  piu^ued  hitherto  on 
systematic  and  scientific  principles;  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  hope  that  future  studies  will  over- 
come any  still  remaining  obstacles  to  a  nK>re  per- 
fect interpretation,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  that  we 
may  confide  in  the  results  already  gained.  It 
would  be  premature  to  expect  this  view  to  bs 
universally  accepted  at  present. 

The  cabinet  of  Amherst  College  contidns  some 
interesting  antiquities  from  the  ruins  of  Nine\'eh 
and  Babylon.  They  are  such  as  several  mystic^ 
figures  of  Assyrian  deities  sculptured  on  alabaster 
slabs,  taken  from  the  palace  of  Sardanapalus  (one 
of  them  eagle-headed,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
NiSROCH  of  Scripture,  2  K.  xix.  37);  a  repre- 
sentation of  Sardanapalus,  armed  as  a  warrior,  and 
in  the  act  of  giving  thanks  for  victory,  with  in- 
scriptions which  record  his  exploits;  a  winged 
huraan-headed  lion;  Sennacherib  at  the  siege  of 
Lachish  (2  Cbr.  xxxii.  9);o  a  fish-god,  the  head 
of  the  fish  forming  a  mitre  above  the  man;  a 
sphinx,  the  body  that  of  a  lion,  the  face  beardless, 
surmounted  vrith  a  highly  ornamented  cap;  a 
winged  horse,  the  originad  type  of  the  Greek 
Pegasus;  a  gryphon,  the  body  that  of  a  lion,  with 
the  wings  and  head  of  an  eagle;  and  five  bricks 
bearing  uiscriptions,  among  wbicli  are  the  names 
and  titles  of  three  successive  kings.  **AI1  the 
sUbs  lieor  inscriptions,  reading*  from  left  to  right, 
which  are  precisely  identical,  and  refer  to  the  king 
who  built  the  palace  lliey  are  written  in  the 
cuneiform  character,  which  was  the  monumental 
writing  of  the  Assyrians,  while  an  er.tirely  distinct 
form  was  used  for  private  documents  "  (see  Guide 
k>  the  Public  Room*  and  Cabinet*  qf  AmJierat 
CoUege,  Amh.  1868).  U. 

NIN^EYITES  (NiycviTOi;  [Tisch.  8th  ed. 
Niycvcircu:]  Ninevita),  The  inhabitants  of  Nine- 
veh (Luke  xi.  30). 

NISSAN.    [Mo:iTH8.] 

NIS'ROCH  fn^P?  [seebefow]:  Mitrtpdx, 
Mai's  ed.  *E<rZf>dx\  Alex.  Effdpax  [Comp.  Uta- 
pdx]  in  2  K.;  Noffopdx  [Alex.  Acro^y]  in  Is.: 
Neeroch).  The  proper  name  of  an  idolof  Nine- 
veh, in  whose  temple  Sennacherib  was  worshipping 
when  assassinated  by  his  sons,  Adrammekch  and 
Sharexer  (2  K.  xix.  37;  Is.  xxxvii.  38).  Selden 
confesses  bis  ignorance  of  the  deity  denoted  by 
this  name  (de  D'u  Syri*^  synt  ii.  c.  10);  but 
Beyer,  in  his  Addilamenta  (pp.  323-325)  has  col- 
lected several  ooi^ectures.  Jarchi,  in  his  njte  on 
Is.  xxxvii.  38,  explains  Kisroch  as  "a  beam,  or 
plank,  of  Noah*s  ark,'*  frt>m  the  analysis  which 
is  given  of  the  word  by  Rabbinical  expusiton 

(•7-IDD  s=  HTTO  K1DD).    AVhat  the  true  ety. 


a  *  See  the  pkts  which  probably  represents  thh 
siege  of  Lachish  as  deplctsd  on  the  monnoMnts,  vol 
«.  p.  1679.  U. 
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mology  may  be  is  extremely  doubtfiiL  If  the 
origin  of  the  word  be  Shetnitic,  it  msy  be  derived, 

u  Gesenius  suggests,  ftx>m  the  Heb.  "^^S*  which 
is  in  Arab,  nisr^  *'  an  eagle,**  with  the  termination 
6ch  or  dch,  which  is  inteusi\*e  in  Persian,'  so  that 
Nisroch  would  signify  "fhe  great  "eagle"  (comp. 
Akioch).  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
explanation  is  far  (Vom  satisfactory.  It  is  adopted, 
however,  by  Mr.  I^yard,  who  identifies  with  Nis- 
roch  the  e.igle-headed  human  figure,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  on  the  earliest  Assyrian 
monuments,  and  is  always  represented  as  contend- 
ing with  and  conquering  the  lion  or  the  bull 
{Nineveh,  ii.  458,  459).  In  another  passage  he 
endeavors  to  reconcile  tlie  fiict  that  Asshur  was  the 
supreme  god  of  the  Assyrians,  as  iar  as  can  be 
determined  firom  the  inscriptions,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  name  Nisroch  as  that  of  the  chief  god 
of  Ninereli,  by  supposing  that  Sennacherib  may 
have  been  slain  ui  the  temple  of  Asshur,  and  that 
the  Hebrews,  seeing  everywhere  the  eagle-headed 
figure,  "may  have  believed  it  to  be  that  of  the 
peculiar  god  of  the  Assyrians,  to  whom  they  con- 
sequently gave  a  name  denoting  an  eagle"  {Nin. 
and  Bab.  p;  637,  note).  Other  explanations,  based 
upon  the  same  etymology,  have  been  given ;  such 
as  that  suggested  by  Beyer  (AddiL  p.  324),  that 
Nisroch  denotes  "Noah's  eagle,"  that  is  "Noah's 
bird,"  that  is  "Noah's  dove,"  the  do>-e  being  an 
object  of  worship  among  the  Assyrians  (Lucian, 
de  Jov.  (raff,  c  42);  or  that  mentioned  as  more 
probable  by  Winer  {Realto.  s.  v.),  that  it  was  the 
constellation  Aqiiila,  the  eagle  being  in  the  Persian 
religion  a  symbol  of  Ormuzd.    Parkhurst,  deriving 

the  word   fVom  the  Chnldee  root   1T*?P*    *^^<^ 

(which  occurs  in  Dan.  vi.  in  the  form  K^S'^D, 
sdrecayydj  and  is  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  "  presi- 
dents"), conjectures  that  Nisroch  may  be  the 
impersonation  of  the  solar  fire,  and  substantially 
identical  with  Molech  and  Milcom,  which  are  both 
derived  from  a  root  simibir  in  meaning  to  iernc. 
Nothing,  however,  is  certain  with  regard  to  Nis- 
roch, except  that  these  conjectures,  one  and  all, 
are  very  little  to  be  depended  on.  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
son  says  that  Asshur  had  no  temple  at  Nine\-eh 
in  which  Sennacherib  could  have  been  worshipping 
(Rawlinson,  Hei'od.  i.  p.  590).  He  coi\jecture8 
that  Nisroch  is  not  a  genuine  reading.  Josephus 
has  a  curious  variation.  He  kits  {AnL  x.  1,  §  5) 
that  Sennacherib  was  buried  in  bis  own  temple 
called  Ara$ct  {iv  r«  iZita  pa/&  *Apdincv  Xryou- 
4r(p).  W.  A.  W. 

KITRE  Oi*!!.?*  nether:  Jx#fOj,  rtrpctfi  ni- 
trum)  occurs  in  Prov.  xxv.  20,  "  As  he  that  take^h 
away  a  garment  in  cold  weather,  and  as  vinegar 
upon  nether,  so  is  be  that  singeth  songs  to  an 
heavy  heart; "  and  in  Jer.  ii.  22,  where  it  is  said 
of  sinful  Judah,  "though  thou  wash  thee  with 
nether  and  take  thee  much  borith  [Soap],  yet 
thine  iniquity  w  marked  before  me."  The  sub- 
stance denoted  is  not  that  which  we  now  under- 
stand by  the  term  nitre,  t.  e.  nitrate  of  potassa  — 
"saltpetre"  —  but  the  virpoy  or  xlrpov  of  the 
Greeks,  the  nitrum  of  the  Latins,  and  the  natron 
or  native  carbonate  of  soda  of  modem  chemistry. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  nitmm 


•  Be  he  says  In  his  Thfmuir,,  bat  la  Ui  JSmm  0. 
V70)  he  cf  •Tfctly  calls  It  a  dimiontivs. 
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of  the  ancients;  it  will  be  enough  to  nbr  Ibt 
reader  to  Beckmonu,  who  {Bittory  of  ImvtntiomSj 
ii.  482,  Boho's  id.)  has  de\x)tod  a  chapter  to  this 
subject,  and  to  the  authoritiea  mentimied  in  the 
notes.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  KngUsb 
term  nitre  first  come  to  be  used  for  taltpetre,  but 
our  translators  no  doubt  understa^  thereby  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  for  nitre  is  so  used  by  HoQond 
in  his  translation  of  Pliny  (xxxi.  10)  in  cootia- 
disUnction  to  saitpetre,  which  he  gives  as  the 
marginal  exphmation  of  aphronitrum. 

llie  hitter  port  of  the  passage  in  Proverht  k 
well  exphuiied  by  Shaw,  who  says  {Trav.  ii.  387 )» 
"the  unsuitobleness  of  the  singing  of  songs  to  a 
heavy  heart  is  very  finely  compared  to  the  eon- 
troriety  there  is  between  vinegar  and  natroD.*' 
This  is  fitf  preferable  to  the  explanation  gives 
by  Michaelis  {De  Nitro  Bebranr,  in  CommentaL 
Societ.  Beg,  prvled,  i.  166;  and  Si^tpL  Lex,  Htk, 
p.  1704),  that  the  simile  alludes  to  the  unpleasant 
smell  arising  from  the  admixture  of  the  add  and 
alkali;  it  ^nts  rather  to  the  extreme  mental 
agitation  produced  by  ill-timed  mirth,  the  praimff 
against  the  feeluigs,  to  make  use  of  another  meto- 
[^or.  Natron  was  and  is  still  used  by  tha 
Egj'ptians  for  washing  linen ;  the  vulue  of  soda  in 
this  respect  is  well  known ;  this  explains  Jer.  L  c, 
"  though  thou  wash  thee  with  soda,"  etc.  Hosael- 
quist  ( Trnv.  p.  275)  says  that  natron  is  dug  out 
of  a  pit  or  mine  near  Mantura  in  Egypt,  and  is 
mixed  with  limestone  and  is  of  a  whitish-brown 
color.  The  Egyptians  use  it,  (1)  to  put  into 
bread  instead  of  yeast,  (2)  instead  of  soap,  (3)  ii 
a  cure  for  the  toothache,  being  mixed  with  vino* 
gar.  Compare  also  ForskU  {Fhr.  jEg}pL  Arab, 
p.  xlvi.)  who  gives  its  Arable  names,  tUrtm  or 
natrun. 

Natron  is  found  abnndantly  in  the  well-known 
soda  Ukes  of  Egypt  described  by  PUuy  (xxxi.  10), 
and  referred  to  by  Strabo  (xvii.  A.  1155,  ed. 
Kramer),  which  are  situated  in  the  barren  vaDey 
of  Bahr-bela-ma  (the  Waterless  Sea),  about  50 
miles  W.  of  Cairo;  the  natron  occurs  in  whitish 
or  yellowish  efflorescent  crusts,  or  in  beds  three  or 
four  feet  thick,  and  very  hard  (Volney,  Trav.  L 
15),  which  in  the  winter  are  co>-ered  with  water 
about  two  feet  deep;  during  the  other  nine  months 
of  the  year  the  lakes  are  dr}*,  at  which  period  the 
natron  is  procured.  (See  Aiidr^oesi,  Mtmoirt  mr 
la  Valiee  des  Laci  de  Nntrrni,  in  Mem.  stcr 
tUgypte,  ii.  276,  Ac.;  Berthollet,  (Mmervat.  mr  h 
Natron,  ibid.  310;  DeseripL  de  t£gypU^  xzL 
205.)  W.  H. 

KO.     [No-Amon.] 

NOADFAH  (njTyO  [Khom  Jekowk 
meeuy.  N»a3ia;  [Vat.  NMi3(ia;  Alex.  NtMi3a:] 
Noadaia).  L  A  Levite,  son  of  Binnui,  who  with 
Mererooth,  Eleazar,  and  Jozabad,  weighed  the 
vesseb  of  gold  and  silver  belonging  to  the  Temple 
which  were  brought  back  finom  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii. 
33).  In  I  Esdr.  viii.  63,  he  is  called  "  Moeth  the 
son  of  Sabban." 

2.  ([NoKiS^a;  FA.  NoaSia:]  Noadin.)  The 
prophetess  Noadiah  joined  SonboUat  and  Tobiah 
hi  their  attempt  to  intimidate  Nfhemiah  while 
rebuUding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  vi.  14). 
She  is  only  mentioned  in  Nehemioh's  denuncia- 
tion of  his  enemies,  and  ii  not  prominent  in  the 
narrative. 

NCKAH  {Tfi    [reH,  Get. ;   or, 
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nnt]:  N«€;  JoMpb.  N^cos:  I^oS),  the  ieoih 
in  dcteaot  from  Adam,  in  the  line  of  Seth,  wm 
the  no  of  Ijunecb,  and  grand«on  of  Methuselah. 
Of  his  (atber  Lamech  all  that  we  know  is  com- 
prised  in  the  words  tiiat  he  uttered  on  the  birth 
of  his  son,  words  the  more  significant  when  we 
oontrsst  tliem  with  the  saying  of  the  other  Lamech 
of  the  race  of  Cain,  which  have  also  been  preserved. 
The  one  exulU  in  the  discovery  of  weapons  by 
which  he  may  defend  himself  in  case  of  need. 
The  other,  a  tiller  of  tlie  soil,  mourns  over  the 
curse  which  rests  on  the  ground,  seeing  in  it  evi- 
dently the  consequence  of  sin.  It  is  impossible  to 
mistaike  the  religious  feeling  which  speaks  of  *^  the 
ground  which  Jthwah  hath  cursed."  Not  less 
evident  is  the  bitter  sense  of  weary  and  fruitless 
labor,  mingled  with  better  hopes  for  the  Aiture. 
We  read  that  dn  the  birth  of  a  son  "  he  called  his 
name  Noah,  sayuig,  This  shall  comfort  us,  for  our 
work  and  labor  of  our  hands,  because  of  (or  from) 
the  ground  which  .Jehovah  hath  cursed.**  Nothing 
can  be  more  exquisitely  true  and  natural  than  the 
way  in  which  the  old  man*s  saddened  heart  turns 
fondly  to  his  son.  His  own  lot  had  been  cast  in 
evil  times;  **but  this,**  he  says,  ** shall  comfort 
us.**  One  hardly  knows  whether  the  sorrow  or 
the  hope  predominates.  Gearly  there  is  an  almost 
propbetie  feeling  in  the  name  which  he  gives  his 
son,  and  hence  some  Christian  writers  ha\e  seen 
in  tha  language  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiali,  and 
have  snppMed  that  as  K%'e  was  mistaken  on  the 
birth  of  Caui,  so  I^mech  in  like  manner  was  de- 
ceived in  his  hofiO  of  Noah.  But  there  is  no 
reaaon  to  infer  frioni  the  hmguage  of  the  narrative 
that  the  hopes  of  either  were  of  so  definite  a 
nature.  The  knowledge  of  a  personal  Deliverer 
was  not  vouchsafed  till  a  much  later  period. 

In  the  reason  which  l^roech  gives  for  calling  his 
•on  Noah,  there  is  a  phy  upon  the  name  which  it 
is  impossible  to  preserxe  in  English.     He  called 

his  nanw  Noah  (113,  Noach,  rtst)^  nyiogi  "  this 

same  ihall  eomfuti  us  '*  (^pnS^  yenackaminU). 
It  is  quite  plain  that  the  name  "rest,**  and  the 
verb  "ctimfort,**  are  of  different  roots;' and  we 
most  not  try  to  make  a  pbilok)gist  of  Lamech,  and 
suppose  that  be  was  giving  an  accurate  derivation 
of  the  name  Noah.  He  merely  plays  upon  the 
name,  after  a  fashion  common  enough  in  all  ages 
and  countries. 

Of  Noah  himsdf  from  this  time  we  hear  noth- 
ing more  till  he  is  500  years  old,  when  it  is  said 
be  begat  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet^ 

Very  remarkable,  however,  is  the  glimpse  which 
we  get  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  antediluvian 
world.  The  luurative  it  is  true  is  brief,  and  on 
many  points  obscure:  a  mystery  hangs  over  it 
which  we  cannot  penetrate.  But  some  few  facts  are 
dear.     The  wickedness  of  the  work!  is  described 
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«  In  narked  contrast  with  the  simpllcitj  and  sober* 
BOSS  of  the  Biblical  oanratlve.  Is  the  wonderfril  story 
told  of  Noah*s  birth  in  ths  Book  of  Xooeh.  Laaieeh*s 
wtfi»,  it  to  said,  "  brought  forth  a  child,  the  flesh  of 
wMeh  was  white  as  snow,  and  red  as  a  rose  ;  the  hair 
of  wluise  bead  was  white  lUce  wool,  and  long ;  and 
whose  eyes  were  beaoUfUl.  When  he  opened  them  lie 
nhmUnated  all  the  house  like  the  sun.  And  when  he 
was  taken  from  the  hand  of  the  midwife,  opening  also 
Us  BMmth,  he  spoke  to  the  Lord  of  righteousness.** 
I— wrh  to  terrified  at  the  prodigy,  and  goes  to  hto  fli- 
Ikm  Msthoaala,  and  tells  hUn  that  he  has  begotten  a 


as  having  reached  a  desperate  pitch,  owing,  it  wouM 
seem,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fusion  of  two  races 
which  had  hitherto  been  distinct  And  further  the 
marked  features  of  the  wickedness  of  the  age  were 
lust  and  brutal  outrage.  "  They  took  them  wives 
of  all  which  they  chose:'*  and,  "the  earth  wa^ 
filled  with  violence.'*  **The  earth  was  corrupt 
for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth.*' 
So  far  the  picture  is  clear  and  vivid.  But  when  we 
come  to  examine  some  of  its  details,  we  are  left 
greatly  at  a  foes.     The  narrative  stands  thus : 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  when  men  (the  Adam) 
l)egan  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  ground  and 
daughters  were  bom  unto  them ;  then  the  sons  of 
God  (the  Efohim)  saw  the  daughters  of  men  (the 
Adam)  that  they  were  iair,  and  ^y  took  to  them 
wives  of  all  that  they  chose.  And  Jehovah  said, 
My  spirit  shall  not  for  ever  rule  (or  be  humbled)  in 
men,  seeing  that  they  are  [or,  in  their  error  they 
are]  but  flesh,  and  their  days  shall  Ite  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  The  Nephilim  were  m  the  earth 
in  those  days:  and  also  afterwards  when  the  sons 
of  God  (the  Elohim)  came  in  unto  the  daughters 
of  men  (the  Adam),  and  children  were  bom  to 
them,  these  were  the  heroes  which  were  of  old,  men 
of  renown.** 

Here  a  number  of  perplexing  questions  present 
themselves:  Who  were  the  sons  of  God?  Who 
the  daughters  of  men  ?  Wlio  the  Nephilim  ?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  "  My  spirit  shall  not  always  rule, 
or  dwell,  or  be  humbled  in  men ;  *'  and  of  the  words 
which  follow,  "  But  their  days  shall  be  an  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ?  ** 

We  will  briefly  review  the  principal  solutions 
which  have  been  given  of  these  difficulties. 

a.  Sons  of  God  and  daughters  of  men. 

Three  diflerent  interpretations  have  from  very 
early  times  been  given  of  this  most  singuhur  pas* 
sage. 

1.  The  *(  sons  of  Elohim  **  were  explained  to 
mean  sons  of  princes,  or  men  of  high  rank  (m  in 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  6,  b'ne'Eiffdn^  sons  of  the  Most  High) 
who  degraded  themselves  by  contracting  marringei 
with  "  the  daughteni  of  men,'*  i.  e.  with  women  of 
inferior  position.  This  interpretation  was  defended 
by  Ps.  xlix.  2,  where  "  sons  of  men,"  6'ne  aMiny 
means  "  men  of  low  d^i^ree,**  as  opposed  te  b'ne  isA, 
"  men  of  high  degree."  Here,  however,  the  oppo- 
sition is  with  b*ni  ha-Elohim^  and  not  with  6*n^  Uh, 
and  therefore  the  passages  are  not  parallel.  Tlito 
is  tlie  interpretation  of  the  Targum  of  Onkelos, 
following  the  oldest  Palestinian  Kabbala,  of  the 
later  Targum,  and  of  the  Samaritan  Vers.  So  also 
Symmachus,  Saadia,  and  the  Arabic  of  Krpenius, 
Abcn  Ezra,  and  R.  Sol.  Is.aaki.  In  recent  times 
this  view  has  been  ekborated  and  put  in  the  most 
favorable  light  by  Schiller  ( IVerkej  x.  401,  Ac.): 
but  it  has  been  entirely  abandoned  by  every  modem 
commentator  of  any  note. 


SOD  who  to  unlike  other  children.  On  hearing  the  story, 
Mathusala  proceeds,  at  Lamech's  entreaty,  to  consult 
Enoch,  ('  whose  residence  to  with  the  aqgeto."  Kooch 
explains  that,  in  the  days  of  hto  father  Jared,  "  thoee 
who  were  (kom  heaven  dtoregarded  the  word  of  the 
Iiord  .  .  .  laid  sslde  their  class  and  intermingled  with 
women  ; "  that  consequently  a  deluge  was  to  be  sent 
upon  the  earth,  whereby  it  should  be  ^  washed  flrom 
all  corruptioa ;  "  that  Noah  and  hto  children  shoukl 
be  saved ;  and  that  hto  posterity  should  beget  on  ths 
earth  giants,  not  splritoal,  bat  carnal  (Book  q;  1>mw4 
ch.  cv.  p.  161-68). 
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3.  A  second  interpretation,  perhaps  not  less  an- 
dent,  understands  by  the  **  sons  of  Elohim,**  luigels. 
So  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  which  according  to 
Procopius  and  Augtistine  {Dt  Ctrit,  Dei,  xv.  23), 
bad  the  reading  iyytKot  rod  Stov*  whilst  others 
had  viol  rov  Btov^  the  last  having  been  generally 
preferred  since  C>Til  and  Augustine;  so  Joseph. 
Ant.  I.  3;  Fhilo  Dt  Cigantibug  (perhaps  Aquila, 
who  has  viol  rov  OcoD*  of  which,  however,  Jerome 
says,  Deo$  inttUigtnt  angelm  iivt  annctos)\  the 
Book  of  Enoch  as  quoted  by  Georgius  Syncellus 
in  his  Chronograph  is,  where  they  are  termed  oi 
iyfrkyopoh  "the  watchers"  (as  in  Daniel);  the 
Book  of  Jubilees  (translated  by  Dillmann  from  the 
Ethiopic);  the  Uter  Jewish  Hagada,  whence  we 
have  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Shamchazai  and  Az- 
azel,^  given  by  Jeliinek  in  the  Mulrash  Abchir ; 
and  most  of  tlie  older  Fathers  of  the  Church,  find- 
ing probably  in  their  Greek  MSS.  &yyt\ot  rov 
Scovf  as  Justin,  Tatian,  Atlienogoras,  Clemens 
Alex.,  Tertullian,  and  Lactantius.  lliis  view,  how- 
ever, seemed  in  later  times  to  be  too  monstrous  to 
be  entertained.  K.  Sim.  b.  Jochai  anathematized 
it.  Cyril  calls  it  irow^aroy'  Theodore!  ( Qiunt, 
in  Gen.)  declares  the  maintainers  of  it  to  have  lost 
their  senses,  4fifip6yr7irot  iral  &yw  iiXiBtotl  Phi- 
kistrius  numbers  it  among  heresies,  Chrj-sostom 
among  blasphemies.  Finally ,  Calvin  says  of  it, 
*^  Vetus  illud  commentum  de  angelorum  concubitu 
cum  mulieribus  sua  absurditate  alunde  refellitur, 
ac  minim  est  doctos  viros  tarn  crassis  et  prodigiosis 
deliriis  fuiase  dim  fisscinatos."  XotwitlisUuiding 
sU  which,  however,  many  UKxlem  German  commen- 
tators very  strenuously  assert  this  view.  They  rest 
their  argument  in  favor  of  it  mainly  on  tliese  two 
particulars:  first,  that  "sons  of  (^od"is  every 
where  else  in  the  0.  T.  a  name  of  the  angels;  and 
next,  that  St.  Jude  seems  to  lend  the  sanction  of 
his  authority  to  this  interpretation.  With  regard 
to  the  first  pf  these  reasons,  it  is  not  even  certain 
that  in  all  other  passages  of  Scripture  where 
"  the  sons  of  God  '*  are  mentioned  angels  are 
meant.  It  is  not  absolutely  neceuai'y  so  to  under- 
stand the  designation  either  in  Ps.  xxix.  1 
Ixxxix.  6,  or  even  in  Job  i.,  ii.  In  any  of  these 
passages  it  might  mean  holy  men.  Job  xxxviii.  7, 
and  Dan.  iii.  25,  are  the  only  places  in  which  it 
certainly  means  angels.  The  argument  from  St. 
Jude  is  of  more  force;  for  be  does  compare  the  sin 
of  the  angels  to  tliat  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha 
(toutois  in  ver.  7  must  refer  to  the  angels  men- 
tioned in  vex.  G),  as  if  it  were  of  a  like  unnatural 
kind.  And  that  this  was  the  meaning  c^  St.  Jude 
is  rendered  the  more  probable  when  we  recollect 
his  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  where  the 
same  ^iew  is  taken.  Further,  that  the  angels  had 
the  power  of  assuming  a  corporeal  form  seems  clear 
from  many  parts  of  the  0.  T.  All  tliat  can  be 
urged  in  support  of  this  view  has  been  said  by  De- 
litzsch  In  his  Die  Genem  amgelegty  and  by  Kurtz, 
Gesch,  des  Alten  Bundes,  nnd  his  treatise,  Die  Ehen 
der  Suhne  GoUe$.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
their  arguments  are  not  without  weight  'Vht  early 
existence  of  such  an  interpretation  seems  at  any 
rate  to  indicate  a  starting-point  for  the  heathen 


a  In  Beresh.  Rab.  \n  Gen.  tI.  2,  this  Asanl  is  declared 
to  be  the  tnteUty  deity  of  women's  ornaments  and 
paint  and  is  tdontlfled  with  the  Aaael  in  LeT.  zri.  8. 

b  Thomas  Aquin.  (pars  i.  qu.  61,  art.  8)  argues  that 
It  was  possible  for  angel«  to  have  chlkiren  by  mortal 
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mythok)gie8.  The  fact,  too,  that  from  sncfa  an  in 
tercourse  *^  the  mighty  men  **  were  bom,  pointa  in 
the  same  direction.  The  Gredc  >'  heroes  '*  were  tona 
of  the  gods;  ouk  o7<r9a,  says  Pbto  in  the  Cratylus, 
Jirt  r,/ju6€0i  oi  iipAtsi  vdyrts  Hiprov  y9y6p€uri9 
ipaB4yrts  ^  Bths  Bmrriis  fl  tfnrrol  StaS'  Even 
Hesk)d*s  account  of  the  birth  of  the  giants,  mon- 
strous and  fantastic  as  it  is,  bears  tokens  of  having 
originated  in  the  same  belief.  In  like  manner  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  stories  of  incuU  and 
Bucculfi,  so  commonly  believed  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  which  even  Heidegger  {nisi.  Sacr,  i.  289)  does 
not  discredit,  bad  reference  to  a  commerce  between 
demons  and  mortals  of  the  same  kiml  as  that  nar- 
rated in  Genesis.^ 

Two  modem  poets,  Byron  (in  his  drama  of  Coin) 
and  Moore  (in  his  Loves  of  the  Angels)^  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  last  iuterpretatidn  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  poems. 

3.  The  interpretation,  however,  which  u  now 
roost  generally  received,  is  that  which  understands 
by  "  the  sons  of  the  Elohim  "  the  family  and  de- 
scendants of  Seth,  and  by  *<  the  daughters  of  man 
(Adam),*'  the  women  of  the  family  of  Cain.  So 
the  Gementine  Recognitions  interpret  "  the  sons 
of  the  Elohim  **  as  Homines  justi  qui  angeloram 
vixerant  vitam.  So  Ephrem,  and  the  Christian 
Adam- Book  of  the  East:  so  also,  Theodoret,  Cbry- 
sostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
others;  and  m  later  times  Luther,  Melanctbon,  Cal- 
vin, and  a  whole  host  of  recent  commentators.  They 
all  suppose  that  whereas  the  two  lines  of  descent 
from  Adam  —  the  family  of  Seth  who  presened 
their  finith  in  God,  and  the  fiimily  of  Cain  who 
lived  only  for  this  world  —  had  hitherto  kept  dis- 
tinct, now  a  mingling  of  the  two  races  took  place 
which  resulted  in  the  thorough  comiption  of  the 
former,  who  falling  away,  plunged  into  the  deepest 
abyss  of  wickedness,  and  that  it  was  this  univenal 
cormption  which  provoked  the  judgment  of  the 
Flood.c 

4.  A  fourth  interpretation  has  recently  been  ad- 
vanced and  maintained  with  considerable  ingenuity, 
by  the  author  of  the  Genesis  of  the  Knrth  ond 
Afnn.  -He  understands  by  "  the  sons  of  the  Elo- 
him "  the  "  senants  or  worshippers  otfaUe  god*  '* 
[taking  Ek>him  to  mean  not  (lod  but  gods],  whom 
he  supposes  to  have  t)elonged  to  a  distinct  pre- 
Adamite  race.  <*  'I1ie  daughters  of  men,**  be  con- 
tends, should  be  rendered  **  the  daughters  of  Adam, 
or  the  Adamites,**  women,  that  is,  descended  from 
Adam.  These  last  had  hitherto  remained  tme  in 
their  faith  and  worship,  but  were  now  perverted 
by  the  idolaters  who  intermarried  with  them.  But 
this  hypothesis  is  opposed  to  the  direct  statements 
in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  which  plainly 
teach  the  descent  of  all  mankind  fh>m  one  common 
source. 

Whichever  of  these  interpretations  we  adopt  (tbe 
third  perhaps  is  the  most  probable),  one  thing  at 
least  is  clear,  that  the  writer  intends  to  deecribe  a 
fusion  of  races  hitherto  distinct,  and  to  connect 
with  this  two  other  facts:  the  one  that  the  off* 
spring  of  these  mixed  marriages  were  men  remark- 
able for  strength  and  prowess  (which  is  only  in  ae> 
cordance  with  what  has  often  been  observed  since^ 
namely,  the  superiority  of  the  mixed  race  as  com- 
pared with  either  of  the  parent  stocks);  the  other, 

c  •  Dr.  Conant  supports  this  explanation  in  a  food 
note  on  Oen.  ri.  2  (Book  of  QtnaiMf  with  a  Revitm 
Veniom,  N.  Y.  1868).  ft. 
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that  Uie  ratult  of  this  interooone  wu  the  thorough 
«i*d  bopdeat  eomiptioQ  of  both  fiuniUes  alike. 

6.  Bat  who  were  the  Nephilitn  ?  It  should  be 
obsen-ed  that  they  are  not  spoken  of  (as  has  some- 
times been  assumed)  as  the  of&pring  of  the  "  sous 
uf  the  Elohim'*  acd  *<the  daughters  of  men.*' 
The  sacred  writer  sajs,  *•  the  Nephilim  were  on  the 
earth  In  those  days/*  before  he  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  children  of  the  mixed  marriages.  The  name, 
which  has  been  variouslj  expkuned,  onlj  occurs 
oon  again  in  Num.  xiil.  33,  where  the  Nephilim 
are  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  Canaanitish 
tribes.  Thej  are  there  spoken  of  as  "  men  of 
great  stature,**  and  hence  probably  the  rendering 
ytyarrts  of  the  LXX.  and  "  the  giants  **  of  our 
A.  V.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  word  itself  to 
jostifj  this  interpretation.  If  it  is  of  Hebrew 
origin  (which,  however,  may  be  doubted),  it  must 
mean  either  **  fallen,**  L  t,  apostate  ones ;  or  those 
who  •*  fidl  upon  **  others,  violent  men,  plunderers, 
freebooters,  etc.  It  is  of  fur  more  importance  to 
observe  that  if  the  Nephilim  of  Canaan  were  de- 
scendants of  the  Nephilim  in  (}en.  vi.  4,  we  have 
ben  a  very  strong  aigument  for  the  non-universal- 
ify  of  the  Deluge.     [Giants.] 

e.  In  consequence  of  the  grievous  and  hopeless 
wickedness  of  the  world  at  this  time,  God  resolves 
to  destroy  It.  **  My  spirit,*'  He  says,  **  shall  not 
slways  dwdl"  (LXX.  Vulg.  aoad.),  or  «» bear 
sway,"  in  man,  inasmuch  as  he  Is  but  flesh.  The 
mcsuiii^  of  which  seems  to  be  that  whilst  (}od  had 
pat  bla  Spirit  in  man,  t.  e.  not  only  the  breath  of 
hie,  but  a  spiritual  part  capable  of  recognizing, 
kmng,  and  worshipping  Him,  man  had  so  much 
sunk  down  into  the  k>west  and  most  debasing  of 
ileshly  pleasures,  as  to  have  almost  extinguished 
the  higlier  light  within  him;  as  one  of  the  Fathers 
says:  aniain  vicUi  Ubidine  Jit  cai'o:  the  soul  and 
spirit  became  transubstantiated  Into  flesh.  Then 
foUows:  **Bnt  his  days  shall  be  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years,"  wh!ch  has  been  uiterpreted  by  some 
to  mean,  that  still  a  time  of  grace  shall  be  given 
for  repentance,  namely,  120  years  before  the  Flood 
shall  come;  and  by  others  that  the  duration  of 
human  life  should  in  future  be  limited  to  this  term 
of  years,  instead  of  extending  over  centuries  as 
beforew  This  last  seems  the  most  natural  interpre- 
tation of  the  Hebrew  words.  Of  Noah*s  life  during 
this  age  of  almost  universal  apostasy  we  are  told 
bat  littJe.  It  is  merely  said,  that  he  was  a  right- 
eoas  man  and  perfect  in  his  generations  (t.  e. 
J  amongst  bis  contemporaries),  and  that  he,  like 
Eooeb,  walked  with  God.  This  last  expressive 
phrase  is  used  of  none  other  but  these  two  only. 
To  him  God  revealed  his  pnrpose  to  destroy  the 
world,  commanding  him  to  prepare  an  ark  for  the 
saving  of  bn  hotne.  And  from  that  time  till 
the  £y  came  for  him  to  enter  Into  the  ark,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  he  was  engaged  in  active,  but  as 
it  proved  nna^-ailing  efibrts  to  win  those  about  him 
froiu  their  wickedness  and  unbelief.  Haice  St. 
Peter  eaDs  him  **  a  preacher  of  righteousness." 
Besides  this  we  are  merely  tokl  that  he  had  three 
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*  Sgwpt'^  Ptace^  ete.,  L  482. 

^  KooImI*8  ezplaoation  is  dffllBfsat.  By  the  words, 
*to  a  cubit  (or  within  a  eubit)  shalt  thou  finish  it 
9bon;»  he  undentands  that,  the  window  bdng  In  Cba 
■Ms  of  the  arte,  a  space  of  a  eubit  was  to  be  left  be- 
tweai  Che  top  of  the  window  and  the  overhanging  roof 
«f  the  ark  wbfch  Noah  nmoved  after  the  flood  had 
afcatid  (TiM.  18).  There  Is,  however,  no  rsason  to  eon- 
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sons,  each  of  whom  had  married  a  wife:  that  he 
built  the  ark  in  accordance  with  Divine  direction : 
and  that  he  was  600  years  old  when  the  Flood 
came. 

Both  about  the  ark  and  the  I^lood  so  many 
questions  have  been  raised,  that  we  must  consider 
each  of  these  separately. 

The  Ark.  —  The  precise  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew word  (n^,  Ubdh)  is  uncertain.  The  word 
only  occurs  here  and  in  the  second  chapter  of  Ex- 
odus, where  it  is  used  of  the  little  papyrus  boat  in 
which  the  mother  of  Moses  entrusted  her  child  to 
the  Nile.  In  all  probability  it  is  to  the  Old  Egyp> 
tiaii  that  we  are  to  look  for  its  origmal  form. 

Bunsen,  in  his  vocabuUry,"  gives  ib  r,  •*  a  chest," 
tpt,  (t  a  boat,"  and  in  the  Copt  Vers,  of  Ijc.  ii.  8, 

5,  OHSI  Is  the  rendering  of  ^Ad/t.  The  LXX* 
empfoy  two  different  words.  In  the  narrative  of 
the  Flood  they  use  Ki/3»r<{r,  and  in  that  of  Moses 
$i0isi  or  iiccording  to  some  MSS.  ^iS^.  llie 
Book  of  Wisdom  has  trx^ilai  Berosus  and  NicoL 
Damasc.  quoted  in  Josephus,  vXoToif  and  \dpya^» 
'Vhe  hut  U  also  found  hi  Lucian,  De  Drd  Stfr.  c 
12.  In  the  Sibylline  Verses  the  ark  is  8ov/>ircoK 
BufM,  oTkos  and  Kifiwr6s'  The  Targum  and  the 
Koran  have  each  respectively  given  the  Chaldee  and 
the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew  a-ord. 

This  "chest,"  or  "  boat,"  was  to  be  made  of 
gopher  {L  e.  cypress)  wood,  a  kind  of  timber  which 
both  for  its  lightness  and  Its  durability  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Phoenicians  for  building  their  vessels. 
Alexander  the  Great,  Arriau  tells  us  (vil.  19), 
made  use  of  it  for  the  same  purpose.  The  planks 
of  the  ark,  after  being  put  together,  were  to  be 
protected  by  a  coating  of  pitch,  or  rather  bitumen 

(^53,  LXX.  Aa-^M\ros)f  which  was  to  be  laid  on 
both  Inside  and  outside,  as  the  most  efiectual 
means  of  nrnking  it  water-tight,  and  perhaps  also 
as  a  protection  against  the  attacks  of  marine  ani- 
mals. Next  to  the  material,  tlie  method  of  con- 
struction is  described,     llie  ark  was  to  consist  of 

a  number  of  «  nests  "  (D^3i7)i  or  small  compart- 
ments, with  a  view  no  doubt  to  the  convenient  dis- 
tribution of  the  diflerent  animals  and  their  food, 
lliese  were  to  be  arranged  In  threes  tiers,  one  above 
another;  "  with  lower,  second,  and  third  (stories) 
shalt  thou  make  it.*'  Means  were  also  to  be  pro- 
vided for  letting  light  into  the  ark.  In  the  A.  Y. 
we  read,  "  A  wiwlow  shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark, 
and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above:  "  —  words 
which  it  must  be  confessed  convey  no  very  intelli- 
gible idea.  The  original,  however,  is  obscure,  and 
has  been  difierently  interpreted.  What  the  "  win- 
dow," or  •*  light-hole  "  {^71%  ttohar)  was.  Is  very 
puzzling.  It  was  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  ark  appar- 
ently. If  the  words  "  unto  a  cubit  (rn^S"by) 
shalt  thou  finish  it  a^>rf,"  refer  to  the  wmdow 
and  not  to  the  ark  itself,  they  seem  .to  imply  that 
this  aperture,  or  skylight,  extended  to  the  breadth 
of  a  cubit  the  whole  length  of  the  roof.^    But  if 


elude,  as  h^  does,  that  there  was  only  one  light  The 
great  obtJection  to  supposing  that  the  window  was  in 
the  side  of  the  ark.  Is  that  then  a  groat  part  of  the 
interior  must  have  been  left  in  darkness.  And  again 
we  are  told  (vili.  18),  that  when  the  Flood  abated  Noah 
removed  the  covering  of  the  ark,  to  look  about  him 
to  see  If  the  earth  were  dry.  This  would  have  bean 
nnneeesssiy  If  the  window  had  been  in  the  sida. 
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10,  it  could  not  hare  been  merelj  ao  open  sHt,  for 
that  would  hare  admitted  the  rain.  Are  we  then 
to  suppose  tliat  some  tmnsparent,  or  at  least  trans- 
lucent, substance  was  employed  ?  It  would  almost 
seem  so  «  A  different  word  is  used  in  Gen.  tiii.  6, 
where  it  is  said  that  Noah  opened  the  window  of 

the  ark.  There  the  word  is  ^vH  {chaUdtO,  which 
finequently  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  same  sense.  Cer- 
tainly the  story  as  there  given  does  imply  a  trans- 
parent window  as  Saalschlitjs  {Archdol,  i.  311)  has 
remarlced.^  For  Noah  could  watch  the  motions  of 
the  birds  outside,  whilst  at  the  same  time  be  had  to 
open  the  window  in  order  to  take  them  in.  Sup- 
posing then  the  tidhnr  to  be,  as  we  have  snid,  a 
skylight,  or  series  of  skylights  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  ark  (and  the  fexa.  form  of  the  noun 
inclines  one  to  regard  it  as  a  collective  noun),  the 
ehali&nc  might  very  well  be  a  single  compartment 
of  the  Urger  window,  which  could  be  opened  at 
will  Blit  besides  the  window  there  was  to  be  a 
door.  This  was  to  be  phiced  in  the  side  of  the  ark. 
^  The  door  must  have  been  of  some  sire  to  admit 
the  lai^er  animals,  for  whose  ingress  it  was  mainly 
intended.  It  was  no  doubt  above  the  highest 
draught  mark  of  the  ark,  and  the  animals  ascended 
to  it  probably  by  a  sloping  embankment.  A  door 
in  the  side  is  not  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
the  port  hokis  in  the  sides  of  our  vessels."  ^ 

Of  the  shape  of  the  ark  nothing  is  said;  but  its 
dimensions  are  gi\*en.  It  was  to  be  300  cubits  in 
length,  50  in  br«idth,  and  30  in  height.  Supposing 
the  cubit  here  to  be  the  cubit  of  natural  measure- 
ment, reckoning  fh>m  the  elbow  to  the  top  of  the 
middle  finger,  we  may  get  a  rough  approximation 
as  to  the  mt  of  the  ark.  The  cubit,  so  measured 
(called  in  Deut  iii.  11,  <*the  cubit  of  a  man**), 
must  of  course,  at  first,  like  all  natural  measure- 
ments, have  been  inexact  and  fluctuating.  In  later 
times  no  doubt  the  Jews  had  a  standard  common 
cubit,  as  well  as  the  royal  cubit  and  sacred  cubit. 
We  shall  probably,  however,  be  near  enough  to  the 
mark  if  we  take  the  cubit  here  to  be  the  common 
cubit,  which  was  reckoned  (according  to  Mich., 
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Jahn,  Gesn.  and  others)  as  equal  to  six  hand 
breadths,  the  haiid-breodth  befaig  3^  Inches,  lliii 
therefore  gives  21  inches  for  the  cubit*  Accoid- 
ingly  the  ark  woukl  be  525  feet  in  length,  87  feet 
6  inches  in  breadth,  and  52  feet  6  inches  in  height, 
lliis  is  very  considerably  larger  than  the  laigcst 
British  man-of-war.  Tlie  Great  Easteni,  however, 
is  both  longer  and  deeper  than  the  ark,  being  680 
feet  in  length  (691  on  deck),  83  in  bmdth,  and  68 
in  depth.  Solomon's  Temple,  the  proportions  of 
which  are  given  in  1  K.  vi.  2,  was  the  same  height 
as  the  ark,  but  only  one-fifth  of  the  length,  and  less 
than  half  the  width. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  huge  itnicture 
was  only  intended  to  float  on  the  water,  and  was 
not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  a  ship.  It  had 
neither  mast,  sail,  nor  rudder;  it  was  in  fact  noth- 
ing but  an  enormous  floating  house,  or  oblong  box 
rather,  <*  as  it  is  very  likely,'*  says  Sir  W.  RuSe^ 

that  the  ark  had  fundum  plmnan,  a  Jlat  boitam, 
and  not  raj'sed  in  form  of  a  ship,  with  a  aharpncas 
forward,  to  cut  the  waves  for  the  better  speed.** 
The  figure  which  is  commonly  given  to  it  by  paint- 
ers, there  can  be  no  doubt  is  wrong.  Two  ol^iects 
only  were  aimed  at  in  its  construction:  the  one  was 
that  it  should  have  ample  stowage,  and  the  other 
that  it  should  be  able  to  keep  steady  upon  the  water. 
It  was  never  intended  to  be  carried  to  any  great 
distance  from  the  pbu»  where  it  was  originally 
built.  A  curious  proof  of  the  suitability  of  the 
ark  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  was 
given  by  a  Dutch  merchant,  Peter  Jansen,  the 
Meiinonite,  who  in  the  year  1604  had  a  ship  buiH  at 
Hoom  of  the  same  proportions  (though  <d  couias 
not  of  the  same  size)  as  Noah's  ark.  It  was  120 
feet  long,  20  broad,  and  12  deep.  Thia  veaad, 
un8uital>le  as  it  was  for  quick  voyages,  was  found 
remarkably  well  adapted  for  fteightage^  It  was 
calcuk&ted  that  it  would  hold  a  third  more  lading 
than  other  vessels  without  requiring  more  hands  to 
work  it.  A  simihu- experiment' is  also  said  to  have 
been  made  in  Denmark,  where,  according  to  Rey- 
her,  several  vessels  called  **  fleuten  **  or  floats  were 
built  after  the  model  of  the  ark. 


**  Unto  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above  "  can  hardly 
mean,  as  soms  have  supposed,  Uiat  the  roof  of  Che 
ark  was  to  have  this  pitch  ;  for,  conslderiog  that  the 
ark  was  to  be  60  cubits  in  breadth,  a  roof  of  a  cubitus 
pitch  would  hava  been  almost  flat. 

a  Symm.  renders  the  word  3t«^«W^.  Theodorst  has 
merely  tfi^por;  Or.  Venet.  ^Mraywy6r ;  Ynlg. /ene$- 
tram.  The  LXX.  translate,  strangely  enough,  im- 
cwdy»¥wovHc«ii  riiv  ict/3«T^.  The  root  of  the  word 
iadkates  that  the  isOkar  was  something  shining.  Hence 
probably  the  Talmudlc  explanation,  that  God  told  Noah 
to  fix  precious  stones  in  the  ark,  that  they  might  give 
M  much  light  as  midday  (Sanh.  108  6). 

b  The  only  serious  ol^tion  to  this  exi^anatlon  Is 
the  supposed  Improbability  of  any  substance  like  glass 
having  been  discovered  at  that  eariy  period  of  the 
world*s  history.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  even 
aooording  to  the  Hebrew  ehronology  the  world  bad 
been  in  existance  1666  years  at  the  time  of  the  Flood, 
and  according  to  the  LXX.,  which  is  the  more  prob- 
able, 2,282.  Vast  strides  must  have  been  made  in 
knowledge  and  civilisation  in  such  a  lapse  of  time. 
Arts  and  sciences  may  have  reached  a  ripeness,  of 
which  the  record,  from  its  scantiness,  conveys  no  ad- 
equate conception.  The  destruction  caused  by  the 
Flood  must  have  obliterated  a  thousand  discoveries, 
and  left  men  to  recover  again  by  slow  and  patient  steps 
the  ground  they  had  lost 


e  A  different  word  from  either  of  these  is  nssd  In 

vii.  11  of  the  windows  of  heaTtn,  Hll*^  'dr»6MtA 

(from  n*>^  «to  hiterwsave *'),  lit.  <* net-wecia  •>  or 
**  gratings  '*  (Qes.  The$.  In  v.). 

d  Kitto,  BibU  DlHStmtionSj  AntedilwianSj  ete.,  p. 
142.  The  Jewish  notion  was  that  the  ark  was  entsied 
by  means  of  a  ladder.  On  the  steps  of  this  laddw,  the 
story  goes,  Og,  king  of  Bashao,  was  sitdng  when  the 
Flood  came ;  and  on  his  pledging  himself  to  Keah  aad 
his  sons  to  be  their  slate  forever,  he  was  sniiawd  to 
remain  there,  and  Noah  gave  him  his  food  eaeh  dsy 
out  of  a  hole  in  the  aik  (Pirke  R.  Klleaer). 

e  See  Winer,  Kealw.  »  Bile."  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
in  his  History  qf  the  WorUf,  reckons  the  cubit  at  18 
inches.  Dr.  Kitto  calls  this  a  salb  way  of  eetimatlag 
the  cubit  in  Scripture,  but  gives  it  himself  as  »  2U8B 
inches.  For  this  incooststency  bo  is  taken  to  tesk  bj 
Ungfa  Miller,  who  adopts  the  meaanreBwak  of  fllr  W 
Raleigh. 

/  Angustine  (De  Cfr.  D.  lib.  xv.)  long  ego  diseov. 
ered  another  exoeUenee  In  the  propottiona  of  the  ask  i 
and  that  is,  that  they  were  the  same  as  the  propor- 
tions of  the  perftct  human  figure,  the  length  of  whieh 
from  the  sole  to  the  crown  is  six  times  the  widA 
across  the  chest,  and  ten  times  the  depth  of  the  v^ 
oumbent  figure  measnrsd  in  a  right  Una  froM  the 
ground. 
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After  having  given  Noth  the  neceanry  inttruc- 
juaa  finr  the  building  of  the  ark,  God  telU  him  the 
puqioee  for  which  it  was  detigoed.  Now  for  the 
fint  time  we  hear  how  the  threatened  destruction 
was  to  be  accoropUithed,  as  well  as  the  provision 
which  was  to  b«»  made  for  the  repeopling  of  the 
earth  with  its  various  tribes  of  annuals.  The  earth 
is  to  be  destroyed  by  water.    *'  And  I,  behold  I  do 

bring  the  flood  (v^ST^n) —- waters  upon  the 
esrth  —  to  destroy  all  flesh  wherein  is  the  breath 
of  life  .  . .  but  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with 
thee,  etc*'  (vi.  17,  18).  'llie  inmates  of  the  aric 
are  then  specified.  They  are  to  be  Noah  and  his 
wife,  and  his  three  sons  with  their  wives:  whence 
it  is  plain  that  he  and  his  family  had  not  yielded 
to  the  pre\'aili'ng  custom  of  poly!;amy.  Noah  is 
also  to  hske  a  pair  of  each  kind  of  animal  into  the 
ark  with  him  that  he  may  preserve  them  alive 

birds,  domestic  animals  (Hl^ni^),'  and  creepbig 
things  are  particufaurly  mentioned.  He  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  each  of  these  stores  **  of  every 
kind  of  food  that  is  eaten.'*  It  is  added, «« Thus 
did  Noah;  according  to  all  that  God  (Elohim) 
commanded  him,  so  did  he.** 

A  remarkable  addition  to  these  directions  occurs 
in  the  foUowing  chapter.  The  pairs  of  animals  are 
now  limited  to  one  of  undean  animals,  whilst  of 
c^eojt  animals  and  birds  (ver.  2)  Noah  is  to  take  to 
him  seven  pairs  (or  as  others  thuik,  seven  individ- 
uals, that  is  three  pairs  and  one  supernumerary  male 
for  sacrifice).^  How  is  this  addition  to  be  accounted 
far?  May  we  not  suppose  that  we  have  here  traces 
of  a  separate  document  interwoven  by  a  Uter  writer 
with  the  former  history?  The  passage  indeed  has 
not,  to  all  appearance,  been  incorporated  intact,  but 
there  is  a  ook>riug  about  it  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  Mo«8,  or  whoever  put  the  Book  of  Genesis 
into  its  present  shape,  had  hero  consulted  a  difier- 
ent  narrative.  The  distinct  use  of  the  Divine 
names  in  the  same  phrase,  vi.  22,  and  x-ii.  6  —  in 
the  former  Elohim,  in  the  Utter  Jehovah  —  sug- 
gests that  this  may  have  been  the  case.<^  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  from  the  mention  of  clean 
and  nndean  anhnals  that  this  section  reflects  a 
Levitical  or  post-Mosaic  mind  and  handling. 
There  were  sacrifices  before  Moses,  and  why  may 
there  not  have  been  a  distinction  of  clean  and 
onelean  animals?  It  may  be  true  of  many  other 
things  besides  eireomcision :  Moses  gave  it  you,  not 
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becanse  it  was  of  Moses,  but  because  it  was  of  the 
fathers. 

Are  we  then  to  understand  that  Noah  literally 
oon>'eyed  a  paur  of  all  the  animals  of  the  world  into 
the  ark?  This  question  virtually  contains  in  it 
another,  namely,  whethtf  the  deluge  was  universal, 
or  only  partial?  If  it  was  only  partial,  then  of 
course  it  was  necessary  to  find  room  but  for  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  aniouds;  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  ark  are  ample  enough  for  the 
required  purpose.  The  argument  on  this  point  has 
already  been  so  well  stated  by  Hugh  Miller  in  his 
Ttiiimony  of  the  JHoch,  that  we  need  do  little 
more  than  give  an  abstract  of  it  here.  After  say- 
ing that  it  had  for  ages  been  a  sort  of  stock 
problem  to  determine  whether  all  the  animals  in 
the  workl  by  sevens,  and  by  pairs,  with  food  sufil- 
eient  to  serve  them  for  a  twelvemonth  could  have 
been  accommodated  in  the  given  space,  he  quotes 
Sir  W.  Raleigh's  calcuktion  on  tlie  sufciject.<<  Sir 
Walter  proposed  to  allow  *«for  eighty-nine  distinct 
species  of  beasts,  or  lest  any  should  be  omitted,  for 
a  hundred  several  kinds."  He  then  by  a  curious 
sort  of  estimate,  in  which  he  considers  *'  one  ele- 
phant as  equal  to  four  beeves,  one  lion  to  two 
wolves,*'  and  io  on,  reckons  that  the  space  occupied 
by  the  diflerent  annuals  woukl  be  equivalent  to  the 
spaces  required  for  91  (or  say  120)  beeves,  four 
score  sheep,  and  three  score  and  four  wolves. 
'^  All  these  two  hundred  and  eighty  beasts  *  might 
be  kept  in  one  stor}',  or  room  of  the  ark,  in  their 
several  cabins;  their  meat  in  a  second;  the  birds 
and  their  provision  in  a  third,  with  space  to  spare 
for  Noah  and  his  family,  and  all  their  necessaries.*' 
**  Such,"  says  Hugh  Miller,  <*  was  the  calcuktion 
of  the  great  voyager  Raleigh,  a  man  who  had  a 
more  practical  acquaintance  with  stowage  than 
perhaps  any  of  the  other  writers  who  have  speoo- 
hited  on  the  capabilities  of  the  ark,  and  his  esti 
mate  seems  sober  and  Judicious.**  He  then  goes 
on  to  show  how  enormously  these  limits  are  ex- 
ceeded by  our  present  knowledge  of  the  extent 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  Buflbu  doubled  Raleigh*s 
numl>er  of  distinct  species.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  so  astonishing  has  been  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, that  of  mammals  alone  there  have  been 
ascertained  to  exist  more  than  eight  times  the 
number  which  Buflbn  gives.  In  the  first  edition 
of  Johnston*s  Physical  Alttts  (1848),  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-six  different  species  of 


a  Only  tame  animals  <^  the  larger  kinds  are  ex- 
pnsdff  menttoned  (vi.  20) ;  and  If  we  coukl  be  sure 
that  neae  otheis  were  taken,  the  dlOculties  eoanected 
with  Che  neesMaiy  provlsioa,  stowage,  etc.,  would  be 
■MtsriaUj  kaseoed.  It  may,  however,  be  urged  that 
la  the  fixst  Instance  *<  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh  ^ 
(tI.  19)  was  to  come  Into  the  ark,  and  that  afterwards 
(vIL  14)  **  every  living  thing  "  is  spoken  of  not  as  la- 
dMtfrari  but  as  distinct  from  the  tame  cattle,  and  that 
eonfcquently  the  Inference  is  that  wild  animals  were 

h  Oalv.,  Oes.,  Tneh,  Baumg.,  and  DeHtsseh,  uoder- 
stend  seven  Indivfciaals  of  each  species.    Del.  argues 

that,  If  we  take  il^)^  here  to  mean  seven  pairs,  wo 

BiMt  also  take  the  D^3Q7  before  to  mean  two  pairs 
(and  Origen  does  so  tOce  It,  fotu.  Oh.  Iv.  41).  But 
wtthoat  argoiog,  with  Knobel,  that  the  rspetltlon  of 
die  Bwnnnl  In  this  ease,  and  not  In  the  other,  may 
perkaps  be  designed  to  denote  that  here  pairs  are  to  be 
nodersteod,  at  any  rate  the  addition  "male  and  his 
female  *>  xendsrs  this  the  more  probaUe  interpi^tetton. 


thst 


e  It  Is  remarkable,  moreover,  that  whilst  In  v 
It  is  sakl,  tt  Of  every  eUan  beast  thou  shalt  take  to 
by  sevens,'''  In  w.  8,  9,  it  is  said,  "  Of  eUan  ' 
and  of  beasts  that  are  not  olean,"  etc.,  "  there  w 
two  and  two  unto  Noah  Into  the  ark.*'    This 
looks  like  a  compilation  from  diflerent  sources. 

d  The  earliest  statement  on  the  sal^t  I  have 
with  Is  In  the  Plrke  R.  Elieaer,  where  it  Lb  said 
Noah  took  82  kinds  of  birds,  and  886  species  of 
with  hhn  into  the  ark. 

e  Ileidegger  In  like  manner  {Wst.  Sacr.  i.  518} 
thinks  he  Lb  very  liberal  in  allowing  800  kinds  of  ani- 
mals to  have  been  taken  into  the  ark,  and  consklen 
that  this  would  give  60  cubits  of  solid  contents  for 
each  kind  of  animal.  He  then  sulijoins  the  fsx  mors 
elaborate  and  rsally  very  curious  oomputatton  of  Job. 
Temerarlos  In  his  OtrontU.  Demonstr.,  who  redkons 
after  Sir  W.  Raleigh's  fiuhlon,  but  enumerates  all  the 
dilfcrent  speeies  of  known  animals  (amongst  which  be 
mentions  Pegasi,  Sphinxes,  and  Satyrs),  the  kind  and 
qnantlty  of  provision,  the  method  of  stowage,  els. 
See  Heldegyr,  as  above,  pp.  606,  507,  and  618-6SL 
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tnamnjals  are  ennmerated ;  and  in  the  lecond  edi- 
iiou  (185C)  Mie  thousand  tiz  hundred  and  fiflj- 
iigbt  species.  To  these  we  must  add  the  six 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  birds  of 
Lesson,  and  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-ee%-en  or 
(subtracting  the  sea'SiiakeSf  and  perhaps  tlie  tur- 
tles) the  six  hundred  and  forty-two  reptilet  of 
Charles  Bonaparte. 

Take  the  case  of  the  dean  animals  alone,  of 
which  there  were  to  be  seven  introduced  into  the 
ark.  Admitting,  for  argument  sake,  that  only 
•even  indiriduals,  and  not  se\*en  pairs,  were  intro- 
duced, the  number  of  these  alone,  as  now  known, 
b  sufficient  to  settle  the  question.  Mr.  ^Vate1^ 
house,  in  the  year  1856,  estinuited  the  oxen  at 
twenty  species;  the  sheep  at  twaity-seven  species; 
the  goats  at  twenty;  and  the  deer  at  fifty-one. 
**  In  short,  if,  excluding  the  lamas  and  the  musks 
as  doubtfully  cUan^  tried  by  the  Mosaic  test,  we 
but  add  to  the  sheep,  goats,  deer,  and  cattle,  the 
forty-eight  species  of  unequivocally  denn  aulelopes, 
and  multiply  the  whole  by  se^en,  we  shall  have  as 
the  result  a  sum  total  of  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  indiWduab,  a  number  more 
than  four  times  greater  than  that  for  which 
Raleigh  made  provision  in  the  ark.'*  It  would  be 
curious  to  ascertain  what  number  of  animab  could 
possibly  be  stowed,  together  witli  sufficient  food 
to  last  for  a  twelvemonth,  on  board  the  Great 
Eastern. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  inadequate  size  of  the  ark 
to  contain  all,  or  an}'thing  like  all,  the  progenitors 
of  our  existing  species  of  animals,  which  is  con- 
clusive against  a  universal  deluge.^  Another  fact 
points  with  still  greater  force,  if  possible,  in  the 
same  dii-ection,  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which 
we  now  find  these  animals  distributed  over  the 
earth's  surface.  "  Linnieus  held,  early  in  the  last 
century,  that  all  creatures  which  now  inhabit  the 
gk>be  had  proceeded  originally  from  some  such 
common  centre  as  the  ark  might  have  furnished ; 
but  no  zoologist  acquainted  with  the  distribution 
of  species  can  acquiesce  in  any  such  conclusion  now. 
We  now  know  that  every  great  continent  has  its 
own  peculiar  faiuia;  that  the  original  centres  of 
distribution  must  have  been  not  one,  but  many; 
fiirther,  tliat  the  areas  or  circles  around  these  cen- 
tres must  have  been  occupied  by  their  pristine 
animals  in  ages  k>ng  anterior  to  that  of  the  Noa- 
ehlau  Deluge;  nay  that  in  even  the  latter  geologic 
ages  they  were  preceded  in  them  by  animals  of  the 
same  g^ieral  type.*'  Thus,  for  instance,  the  ani- 
mals of  South  America,  when  the  Spaniards  first 
penetrated  into  it,  were  found  to  be  totally  distinct 
from  those  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  'llie  puma, 
the  jaguar,  the  tapir,  the  lama,  the  sk>ths,  the 
armadillocs,  the  opossums,  were  animals  which  had 
never  been  seen  elsewhere.  So  again  Australia 
has  a  whole  cbss  of  animals,  the  marsupials,  quite 
unknown  to  other  parts  of  the  worid.  The  vari- 
ous species  of  kangaroo,  phascolomys,  dasyurus, 
and  perameles,  the  flying  pbalangers,  and  other  no 
less  singular  creatures,  were  the  astonishment  of 
naturalists  when  this  continent  was  firU  discov- 
ered. New  Zealand  likewise,  **  though  singularly 
devoid  of  indigenous  mammals  and  reptiles  .  .  . 
has  a  scarcely  less  remarkable  fauna  than  dther 
of  these  great  eontinents.  It  consists  almost  ex- 
clusively of  birds,  some  of  them  so  ill  provided 


a  •  This  argumtnt  against  the  universality  of  the 
Mnft  Is  valid,  of  eooiss,  only  against  tbess  who  deny 
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with  wings,  that,  like  the  wika  of  the  natives,  they 
can  only  run  along  the  ground."  And  what  is 
very  remarkable,  this  law  with  regard  to  the  distri- 
bution of  animals  does  not  date  merely  from  the 
human  period.  We  find  the  gigantic  forms  d 
those  different  species  which  during  the  bter  ter- 
tiary epochs  preceded  or  accompanied  the  existing 
forms,  occupying  precisely  the  same  habitats.  In 
S.  America,  for  instance,  there  lived  then,  side  by 
side,  the  gigantic  sloth  (megatherium)  to  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  smaller  auiuia]  of 
the  same  species  which  has  sunived  the  extinctioB 
of  the  larger.  Australia  in  like  manner  bad  then 
its  gigantic  marsupiab,  the  very  counterpart  in 
ever} thing  but  in  size  of  the  existing  species. 
And  not  only  are  the  same  mammab  found  in  the 
same  localities,  but  they  are  surrounded  in  every 
respect  by  the  same  circumstances,  and  exist  in 
company  with  the  same  birds,  the  same  insects, 
the  same  pbnts.  In  fact  so  stabb  b  thb  law  that, 
although  prior  to  the  plebtoceue  period  we  find  a 
difierent  dbtribution  of  animals,  we  still  find  each 
separate  locality  distinguished  by  its  own  spliecics 
both  of  fauna  and  of  flora,  and  we  find  these 
grouped  together  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
bter  periods.  It  b  quite  plain,  then,  that  if  all 
the  animab  of  the  worid  were  literally  gathered 
together  in  the  ark  and  so  saved  from  tlM  waters 
of  a  universal  deluge,  thb  could  only  lia\-e  been 
efiected  (e\'en  supposing  there  was  space  for  tbem 
in  the  ark)  by  a  most  stupendous  mirade.  The 
sloth  and  the  armadillo  must  have  been  brought 
across  oceans  and  continents  from  their  South 
American  home,  the  kangaroo  fh>m  lib  Australian 
forests  and  prairies,  and  the  pobr  bear  from  hb 
iceltergs,  to  that  part  of  Armenia,  or  the  Euphrates 
V*alley,  whero  the  ark  was  built,  lliese  and  all 
the  other  animab  must  have  lieen  brought  in  per- 
fect subjection  to  Noah,  and  many  of  them  must 
have  been  taught  to  forget  their  native  ferocity  in 
order  to  prevent  their  attacking  one  another.  They 
must  then  further,  having  been  brought  by  super- 
natural means  fVom  the  regions  whidi  they  occu- 
pied, have  likewise  been  carried  back  to  the  aamm 
spots  by  supenwtural  means,  care  having  moreorcr 
been  taken  that  no  trace  of  their  passage  to  and 
fh>  should  be  left 

But  the  narrative  does  not  compd  us  to  adopt 
so  tremendous  an  hypothesis.  We  shall  see  more 
clearly  when  we  come  to  consider  the  language 
used  with  regard  to  the  I'lood  itself,  that  even 
that  bnguage,  strong  as  it  undoabtedly  is,  does 
not  oblige  us  to  suppose  that  the  Deluge  was  uni- 
A-ersal.  But  neither  does  the  bnguage  employed 
with  regard  to  the  animab  lead  to  thb  coodn- 
sion.  It  b  true  that  Noah  b  told  to  take  two 
»*of  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh,**  but  tliat  could 
only  mean  two  of  every  animal  (htn  knmm  to 
him,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  have  had  super- 
natural information  in  zoology  imparted  —  a  thing 
quite  incrediUe.  In  fact,  but  for  some  misconcep- 
tions as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  expressions,  no 
one  would  ever  have  suspected  that  Noah*s  knowl- 
edge, or  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  the  narra- 
tive, could  ha\'e  extended  beyond  a  very  limited 
portion  of  the  gk>be. 

Again,  how  were  the  carnivorous  animab  sup- 
plied with  food  during  their  twelve  months*  abode 
in  the  ark?    Thb  wouki  have  been  difficult  even 


the   propagation  of  *^ezbting  spedss**  ftom  tlMh 
gtmera  or  l^pes.  D. 
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far  the  very  limitod  number  of  wild  animab  In 
Noah's  immediate  neighborhood.  For  the  very 
ian^e  namberi  which  the  theory  of  a  universal 
Deluge  supposes,  it  would  have  been  quite  impos- 
nble,  unkas  a^pain  we  have  recourse  to  miracle, 
tnd  either  maintain  that  they  were  miraculously 
supplied  with  food,  or  that  for  the  time  being  the 
oaturs  of  their  teeth  and  stomach  was  changed,  so 
that  they  were  able  to  live  on  vegetables.  But 
these  hypotheses  are  so  extravagant,  and  so  utterly 
amnpported  by  the  narrative  itself,  that  they  may 
be  saitfly  dismissed  without  further  comment. 

The  Flood.  —The  ark  was  finished,  and  all  its 
Uving  fraght  was  gathered  into  it  as  in  a  place  of 
safiety.  Jehovah  diut  him  in,  says  the  chronicler, 
ipeiking  of  Noah.  And  then  there  ensued  a 
tolemn  pause  of  seven  days  before  the  threatened 
destruction  was  let  loose.  At  last  the  Flood  came; 
the  waters  were  upon  the  earth,  llie  narrative 
b  vivid  and  forcible,  though  entirely  wanting  in 
that  tort  of  description  which  in  a  modem  his- 
torian or  poet  would  have  occupied  the  largest 
space.  We  see  nothing  of  the  death-struggle;  we 
bear  not  the  cry  of  d^pair;  we  are  not  called 
opim  to  witness  the  frantic  agony  of  htasband  and 
wX<,  and  parent  and  child,  as  they  fled  in  terror 
before  the  rising  waters.  Nor  is  a  word  said  of 
the  sadness  of  the  one  righteous  man  who,  safe 
himself^  looked  upon  the  destruction  which  he 
ooold  not  avert.  But  one  impression  is  left  upon 
the  mind  with  peculiar  vividness,  from  the  very 
simplicity  of  the  narrative,  and  it  Is  that  of  utter 
deaohUoD.  This  is  heightened  by  the  contrast  and 
repetition  of  two  ideas.  On  the  one  hand  we  are 
reminded  no  less  than  six  times  in  the  narrative 
h  ee.  vi.,  vti.,  viii.,  who  the  tenants  of  the  ark 
were  (vi.  18-21,  vii.  1-3,  7-9,  13-16,  viii.  10,  17, 
Vt,  19),  the  Savored  and  rescued  few;  and  on  the 
Ither  hand  the  total  and  absolute  blotting  out  of 
iverjthing  dse  is  not  leas  emphatically  dwelt  upon 
^.  13, 17,  viL  4, 21-23).  This  evidently  designed 
contrast  may  etpecially  be  traced  in  ch.  vii.  First, 
«e  read  in  ver.  6,  **  And  Noah  was  six  hundred 
rears  old  when  the  flood  came  —  waters  upon  Uie 
isrth.'*  Then  foUows  an  account  of  Noah  and 
his  fiunily  and  the  animals  entering  into  the  ark. 
Next,  veraea  10-12  resume  the  subject  of  ver.  7 : 
'^And  it  came  to  pass  after  seven  days  that  the 
waters  of  the  flood  were  upon  the  earth.  In  the 
dx  hundredth  year  of  Noah*s  life,  in  the  second 
nooth,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  on 
the  self-same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  broken  up,  and  the  windows  (or  flood-gates) 
of  heaven  were  opened.  And  the  rain  was  upon 
the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights.*'  Again 
the  narrative  returns  to  Noah  and  his  companions 
sad  their  saf«ety  in  the  ark  (vr.  13-16).  And 
then  in  ver.  17  the  words  of  ver.  12  are  resumed, 
sad  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  a  very 
imple  but  very  powerfld  and  impressive  descrip- 
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tion  b  given  of  the  appalling  catastrophe:  <*And 
the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the  earth:  and  tht 
waters  increased  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it 
was  lift  up  from  ofl^  the  earth.  And  the  waters 
prevailed  and  Increased  exceedingly  upon  the 
earth:  and  the  ark  went  on  the  fitce  of  the  waters. 
And  the  waters  prevailed  very  exceedingly  upon 
the  earth,  and  all  the  high  mountains  which 
[were]  under  the  whole  heaven'  were  covered. 
Fifteen  cubits  upwards  did  the  waters  prevail,  and 
the  mountains  were  covered.  And  all  flesh  died 
which  moveth  upon  the  earth,  of  fowl,  and  of  cat- 
tle, and  of  wild  beasts,  and  of  every  creeping  thing 
which  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man. 
All  in.  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,  of  all 
that  was  in  the  dry  land,  died.  And  every  sub- 
stance which  was  on  the  face  of  the  ground  was 
blotted  out,  as  well  man  as  cattle  and  creeping 
thing  and  fowl  of  the  heaven :  they  were  blotted 
out  from  the  earth,  and  Noah  only  was  left,  and 
they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark.  And  the 
waters  prevailed  on  the  earth  a  hundred  and  fifty 
days.'* 

The  waters  of  the  Flood  increased  for  a  period  of 
190  days  (40+150,  comparing  vii.  12  and  24). 
And  then  "  God  remembered  Noah,"  and  made  a 
wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  so  that  the  waters 
were  assuaged.  The  ark  rested  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month «  on  the  mountains  of 
Ararat.  After  this  the  waters  gradually  decreased 
till  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month,  when  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  were  seen.  It  was  then  that 
Noah  sent  forth,  first,  the  raven,^  which  flew  hither 
and  thither,  resting  probably  on  the  mountain-tops, 
but  not  returning  to  the  ark;  and  next,  after  an 
inter\*al  of  seven  days  (cf.  viii.  10)  the  dove,  "  to 
see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  the  ground  ** 
(L  e.  the  lower  plain  country).  »» But  tlie  dove,'* 
it  is  beautifully  said,  "  found  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  into  the 
ark."  After  waiting  for  another  seven  days  he 
again  sent  forth  the  dove,  which  returned  this  time 

with  a  fmh  (^*^t3)  olive-leaf  in  her  mouth,  a  sign 
that  the  waters  were  still  lower.«  And  once  more, 
after  another  interval  of  seven  days,  be  sent  forth 
the  dove,  and  she  **  returned  not  again  unto  him 
any  more,**  having  found  a  home  for  herself  upon 
the  earth.  No  picture  in  natural  history  was  ever 
drawn  with  more  exquisite  beauty  and  fidelity  than 
this:  it  is  admirable  alike  for  its  poetry  and  its 
truth. 

On  reading  this  narrative  it  is  difiicult,  it  must 
be  confessed,  to  reconcile  the  language  employed 
with  the  hypothesis  of  a  partial  deluge.  The 
difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  largeness  of  most  of 
the  terms  used,  but  rather  in  the  precision  of  one 
single  expression.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  writer,  when  he  speaks  of  "  all  flesh,**  **  all 
in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,**  refers 


«  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  this  reckoning  of  time 
«M  made,  and  whether  a  lunar  or  solar  year  is  meant 
Mnrh  ins«naUy  has  been  expended  <m  this  question 
(tee  DelitaBch's  Comment, )j  bat  with  no   satisfactory 


^  The  raven  was  supposed  to  fbrstell  changes  in  the 
■Mlher  both  by  its  flight  and  its  ery  (iBUao,  H.  A. 
fH.  7 ;  Vtrg.  G€or^.  1. 882, 410).  According  to  Jewish  era- 
IMoo,  the  raven  was  preserved  in  the  ark  in  order  to 
he  the  prafenltor  of  the  birds  which  afterwards  fed 
■Qsh  by  the  brook  Cheiith. 


c  The  olive-tree  is  an  eveigreen,  and  seems  to  have 
the  power  of  living  under  water,  according  to  Theo- 
phrastus  (Hist.  Plant,  iv.  8)  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  ztU. 
60),  who  mention  olive-trees  In  the  Red  Sea.  The 
olive  grows  In  Armenia,  but  only  In  the  valleys  oo  the 
south  side  of  Ararat,  not  on  the  slopes  of  the  monntsin. 
It  will  not  flourish  at  an  elevation  where  even  the 
mulberry,  walnut,  and  apricot  are  found  (Bitter, 
Erdkmndt^  x.  920). 
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only  to  his  own  locality.  This  sort  of  language  is 
eoDiinon  enon^b  in  the  Bible  when  only  a  small 
part  of  the  globe  is  intended.  Thus,  for  instance, 
it  is  said  that  **  nil  countrUs  came  into  Egypt  to 
Joseph  to  buy  com ; "  and  that  **  a  decree  went 
out  ftt)m  Csemr  Augustus  that  all  (he  toorld  should 
be  taxed."  In  these  and  many  similar  passages 
the  expressions  of  the  writer  are  obviously  not  to 
be  taken  in  an  exactly  literal  sense.  Even  the 
apparently  very  distinct  phrase  **  all  the  high  hills 
that  were  under  the  tchole  kenvefi  were  covered  " 
may  be  matched  by  another  precisely  simihr, 
where  it  is  said  that  God  would  put  the  fear  and 
the  dread  of  Isnfel  upon  eveiff  nation  undei' 
httnen.  It  requires  no  efibrt  to  see  that  such  lan- 
guage is  framed  with  a  kind  of  poetic  breadth.  The 
real  difficulty  lies  in  the  connecting  of  this  state- 
ment  with  the  district  in  which  Noah  is  supposed 
to  have  lived,  and  the  assertion  that  the  waters 
prevailed  fifteen  cubits  upward.  If  the  Ararat  on 
which  the  ark  rested  be  the  present  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  more 
than  17,000  feet  above  the  sea  [Ararat],  it  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  for  tiiis  to  have  been 
covered,  the  water  reaching  15  cubits,  t.  e.  26  feet 
above  it,  unless  the  whole  earth  were  submerged. 
The  author  of  the  Gentns  of  the  JCarthy  etc. ,  has 
endeavored  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  shifting  the 
scene  of  the  catastrophe  to  the  low  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  (a  miraculous 
overflow  of  these  rivers  being  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  Deluge),  and  supposing  that  the  **  iifleen 
cubits  upward  '*  are  to  be  reckoned,  not  from  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  but  from  the  surface  of  the 
plain.  By  «*  the  high  hills  "  he  thinks  may  be  meant 
only  slight  ele^'ations,  called  "  high  "  because  they 
were  the  highest  parts  o%-erflowed.  But  fifteen 
cubits  b  only  a  little  more  than  twenty-six  feet, 
and  it  seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  trifling 
elevations  are  described  as  "  all  the  high  hills  under 
the  whole  hea\-en.'*  At  this  rate  the  ark  itself 
must  have  been  twice  the  height  of  the  highest 
mountain.  The  plain  meaning  of  the  narrative  is, 
that  fiEU*  as  the  eye  could  sweep,  not  a  solitary  moun- 
tain reared  its  head  above  the  waste  of  waters.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  necessity  for  assuming 
that  the  ark  stranded  on  the  high  peaks  of  the 
mountain  now  called  Ararat,  or  even  that  that 
mountain  was  visible.  A  k)wer  mountain-range, 
such  as  the  Zagros  range  for  instance,  may  lie  in- 
tended. And  in  the  absence  of  all  geosjaphical 
certainty  in  the  matter  it  is  better  to  adopt  some 
such  explanation  of  the  difficulty.  Indeed  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  imagine  that  the  ark  rested  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain  which  is  covered  for  4,000 
fiset  from  the  summit  with  perpetual  snow,  and  the 
descent  from  which  would  have  been  a  \'ery  serious 
matter  both  to  men  and  other  animals.  The  local 
tradition,  according  to  which  fragments  of  the  aric 
are  still  believed  to  remain  on  the  summit,  can 
weigh  nothing  when  balanced  against  so  extreme  an 
improbability.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  Ararat 
here  mentioned  is  not  the  mountain  of  that  name 
in  Armenia,  we  may  also  assume  the  inundation  to 
have  been  partial,  and  may  suppose  it  to  have  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
eastward  as  fi&r  as  the  range  of  mountains  running 
down  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  further.      As  the 


;  In  a  valoable  paper  by  Mr.  Joseph  Preetwteb 
(Tecsntly  published  in  the  PkUonopkireU  Transitions)^ 
It  is  luggested  that  In  all  probability  the  origin  nf  man 
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inundation  is  said  to  hare  been  cansed  by  tbt 
breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  as 
well  as  by  the  rain,  some  great  and  sudden  sab- 
sidenoe  of  the  land  may  ha\'e  t'dun  fdaoe,  accom- 
panied by  an  inrush  of  the  waters  of  the  Penian 
Gulf,  simikr  to  what  occurred  in  the  Runn  of 
Cutch,  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Indus,  in  1819, 
when  the  sea  flowed  in,  and  in  a  few  bonn  con- 
verted ii  tract  of  land,  2,000  square  miles  in  area, 
into  an  inland  sea  or  lagoon  (see  the  account  of 
this  subsidence  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  in  LyeD's 
Principles  of  Geology^  pp.  460-63). 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the  facts  of 
geology  are  conclusive  against  the  possibility  of  a 
univmal  deluge.  Formerly,  indeed,  the  existence 
of  shells  and  corals  at  the  top  of  high  moun- 
tains was  taken  to  be  no  less  conclusive  evidence  the 
other  way.  They  were  constantiy  appealed  to  as 
a  proof  of  the  liters]  truth  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive. And  so  troublesome  and  inconvenient  a  proof 
did  it  seem  to  Voltaire,  that  he  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  fossil  shells  by  arguing 
that  either  they  were  those  of  fresh-water  lakes  and 
rivers  evaporated  during  dry  seasons,  or  of  land- 
snails  developed  In  unusual  abundance  daring  wet 
ones;  or  that  they  were  shells  that  had  been  dropped 
from  the  hats  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  from  tbt 
Holy  l^nd  to  their  own  homes;  or  in  the  case  of 
the  ammonites,  that  they  were  petrified  reptiles. 
It  speaks  ill  for  the  state  of  science  that  such  argu- 
ments could  be  advanced,  on  the  one  side  for,  and 
on  the  other  against,  the  universality  of  the  Del- 
uge. And  this  is  the  more  extraordinary  —  and 
the  fact  shows  how  very  slowly,  where  pn^udicea 
stand  in  the  way,  the  soundest  reasoning  will  be 
listened  to  —  when  ^e  remember  that  so  eariy  as 
the  year  J  51 7  an  Italian  named  Fracastoro  had  dem- 
onstrated the  untenableness  of  the  vulgar  belief 
which  associated  these  fossil  remains  with  the  Mo. 
sale  Deluge.  *»That  inundation,'*  he  observed, 
'*  was  too  transient;  it  consisted  principally  of  flu- 
viatile  waters;  and  if  it  had  transported  shells  to 
great  distances,  must  have  strewed  tliem  over  the 
surfiice,  not  buried  them  at  vast  depths  in  the  in- 
terior of  mountains.  .  .  .  But  the  dear  and  phU- 
osophical  views  of  Fracastoro  were  disresarded,  and 
the  talent  and  argumentati\'e  powers  of  the  learned 
were  doomed  for  three  centuries  to  be  wasted  in  the 
discussion  of  these  two  simple  a»d  prelimiuary 
questions:  first,  whether  fosi^l  remains  had  ever 
bebnged  to  living  creatures;  and  secondly,  wheth- 
er, if  this  be  admitted,  all  the  phenomena  could  not 
be  expUined  by  the  Deluge  of  Noah  **  Lyell,  Prtm- 
cipUi  of  Geology,  1^.  20,  9th  ed.).  E^-en  within 
the  hwt  thirty  years  geologists,  like  Cnvier  and 
Buckland,  have  thought  that  the  wptrficinl  depos- 
its might  be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  Noocbian 
FkxKl.  Subsequent  inrestigation,  howex'er,  showed 
that  if  the  recMved  chronology  were  even  approxi- 
mately correct,  this  was  out  of  the  question,  as 
these  deposits  must  have  taken  place  thousands  of 
years  before  the  time  of  Noah,  and  indeed  before 
the  creation  of  man.  Hence  the  geologic  diluviom 
is  to  l>e  carefully  distinguished  from  the  historic 
And  although,  singulariy  enough,  the  latest  discov- 
eries give  some  support  to  the  opinion  that  man  may 
have  been  in  existence  during  the  formation  of  the 
driil,^  yet  even  then  that  formation  oould  iu>t  have 


win  have  to  be  thrown  back  Into  a  greatly  earlier  an 
tiqolty  than  that  usually  assigned  to  it,  bat  the  pM» 
tocene  deposits  to  be  brought  down  to  a  mneh  man 
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ivmiltdl  from  a  mere  temporary  snbmersioa  like 
thai  of  the  Mosaic  Deluge,  but  muBt  have  been  the 
sffect  of  eauaea  in  operation  forages.  So  fitf  then, 
it  is  dear,  there  ia  no  endence  now  on  the  earth's 
Mir£Ke  la  faror  of  a  universal  Deluge. 

Bat  is  there  any  positi\-e  geological  evidence 
against  it  ?  Hugh  Miller  and  other  geologists  have 
maintained  that  ^here  is.  They  appeal  to  the  fS&ct 
that  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  Auvei^gne 
In  France,  and  along  the  flanks  of  i£tna,  there  are 
cooea  of  k>oee  scorise  and  ashes  belonging  to  long 
extinct  volcanoes,  which  must  be  at  least  triple  the 
antiquity  of  the  Noachian  Deluge,  and  which  yet 
exhibit  no  traces  of  abrasion  by  the  action  of  water. 
Tlieae  loose  oones,  they  argue,  must  have  oeen  swept 
away  had  the  water  of  the  Deluge  wet  reached 
them.  But  this  argument  is  by  no  means  con- 
duaive.  The  heaps  of  scoria  are,  we  have  been 
a«ured  by  carefid  scientific  observers,  not  of  that 
bote  incoherent  kind  which  they  suppose.  And  it 
would  have  been  quite  possible  for  a  gradually  ad- 
vancing inundation  to  ha\'e  submerged  these,  and 
tbien  giadually  to  have  retired  without  leaving  any 
mark  of  its  action.  Indeed,  although  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  whole  world  ever  was  submerged  at 
one  time,  and  although,  arguing  from  the  observed 
flKta  of  the  geological  catadysms,  we  should  be  dis- 
poaed  to  regard  such  an  event  as  in  the  highest  de- 
gree impnSiable,  it  cannot,  on  geological  grounds 
akme,  be  pronounced  impossibks.  The  water  of  the 
gfobe  is  to  the  land  in  the  proportion  of  three-fifths 
to  two-fifths.  There  ah-eady  existed  therefore,  in 
the  different  seas  and  lakes,  water  sufiScient  to  co\'er 
the  whole  earth.  And  the  whole  earth  might  have 
been  submerged  for  a  twelvemonth,  as  stated  in 
Gcnesia,  or  even  for  a  much  longer  period,  without 
any  traoe  of  such  submersion  being  now  discernible. 

There  is,  however,  other  evidence  conclusive 
against  the  hypothesis  of  a  miiversal  deluge,  miracle 
apart.  "The  first  efl^t  of  the  covering  of  the 
whole  globe  with  water  would  be  a  complete  change 
hi  its  climate,  the  general  tendency  being  to  fower 
and  equalize  the  temperature  of  all  parts  of  its  sur- 
Uet.  Pari  passu  with  this  process  .  .  .  would 
ensue  the  destmction  of  the  great  majority  of  ma- 
rine nni*"*'*  And  this  would  take  place,  partly  by 
reaaon  of  the  entire  change  in  climatal  conditions, 
too  sodden  and  general  to  be  escaped  by  migration 
and,  in  still  greater  measure,  in  consequence  of  the 
sadden  change  in  the  depth  of  the  water.  Great 
nniltitudes  of  marine  animals  can  only  live  between 
tide-marks,  or  at  depths  less  than  fifty  fi&thoms; 
and  as  by  the  hypothesis  the  kmd  had  to  be  de- 
pressed many  thousands  of  fiwt  in  a  fiew  months, 
and  to  be  raised  again  with  equal  celerity,  it  follows 
that  the  animals  could  not  possibly  have  accommo- 
dated themadves  to  such  vast  and  rapid  changea. 
All  the  littoral  animals,  therefore,  would  have  been 
Idlkd.  The  race  of  aoom-shells  and  periwinkles 
would  have  been  exterminated,  and  all  the  corol- 
reelii  of  the  Pacific  would  at  once  have  been  con- 
verted into  dead  coral,  never  to  grow  again.  But  so 
liyr  b  this  from  being  the  case,  that  acom-sbells, 
periwinkles,  and  cord  still  surri\-e,  and  there  is 
good  evidence  that  they  have  continued  to  exist 
and  flourish  for  many  thousands  of  years.  On  tlie 
other  baud  Noah  was  not  directed  to  take  marine 
anJTwilt  of  any  kind  into  the  ark,  nor  indeed  is  it 
easy  to  see  how  they  coukl  have  been  preserved. 
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aeeent  period,  geologlcaUy  speaking,  than  geologlsta 
■ava  hitherto  a'.lowed. 


(*  Again,  had  the  whole  globe  been  submeigedi 
the  sea-water  covering  the  land  would  at  once  hisw 
ilestroyed  every  ft^nh-wuter  fish,  mollusk,  and 
worm;  and  as  none  of  these  were  taken  into  the 
ark,  the  several  species  would  have  become  extinct. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred. 

"  Lastly,  such  experiments  as  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  sea-water  upon  terres- 
trial pbuits  leave  very  little  doubt  that  submergence 
in  sea-water  for  ten  or  elet-en  months  would  have 
efifectually  destroyed  not  only  the  neat  mi\jority  d 
the  pUnts,  but  their  seeds  as  well  And  yet  it  ia 
not  said  that  Noah  took  any  stock  of  plants  with 
him  into  the  ark,  or  that  the  animals  which  issued 
from  it  had  the  slightest  difficulty  in  obtaining  paa- 
tuie. 

"There  are,  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  very 
strong  grounds  for  bdie^iiig  that  no  universd 
deluge  ever  occurred.  Suppose  the  Flood,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  hara  been  locd:  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  to  have  been 
submoged ;  and  then  the  necessity  for  preserving 
all  the  spedes  of  animals  disappears.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  there  was  nothing  to  pre\'ent  the  birds 
and  many  <^  the  large  mammals  from  getting 
away;  and  in  the  next,  the  number  of  species  pe- 
culiar to  that  geographical  area,  and  which  would 
be  abeolutely  destroyed  by  its  being  flooded,  sup . 
posing  they  could  not  escape,  is  insignificant." 

All  these  condderatiun'  point  with  o^-erwbelmlng 
force  in  the  same  direction,  and  cQmpd  us  to 
believe,  unless  we  suppose  that  a  stupendous  mirar 
de  was  wrought,  that  the  Flood  of  Noah  (like  otbei 
dduges  of  which  we  read)  extended  only  over  a 
limited  area  of  the  globe. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  later  allusions 
to  the  catastrophe  occurring  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
traditions  of  it  presented  in  other  nations  beudes 
the  Jewish. 

The  word  specially  used  to  designate  the  Flood 

of  Noah  (^S^n  hummabbid)  occurs  in  only  one 
other  passage  of  Scripture,  Ps.  xxix.  10.  The  poet 
there  sings  of  the  Mjyesty  of  God  as  seen  in  the 
storm.  It  is  not  improbable  that  tlie  heavy  rain 
accompanying  the  thunder  and  lightning  had  been 
such  as  to  swell  the  torrents,  and  perhaps  cause  a 
partial  inundation.  This  carried  iMck  his  thoughts 
to  the  Great  Hood  of  which  he  had  often  read, 
and  he  sang,  "  Jehovah  sat  as  king  at  the  Flood,** 
and  kx)king  up  at  the  clear  face  of  the  sky,  and  on 
the  freshness  and  glory  of  nature  around  him,  he 
added,  *'  and  Jehovah  remaineth  a  king  for  ever." 
In  Is.  liv.  0,  the  Flood,  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  waters 
of  Noah."  God  Himsdf  appeals  to  his  promise 
made  after  the  Hood  as  a  pledge  of  bis  faithfulness 
to  Ittrael :  "  For  this  is  as  the  waters  of  Noah  unto 
Me:  for  as  I  have  swoni  that  the  waters  of  Noah 
should  no  more  go  over  the  earth ;  so  liare  I  sworn 
that  I  would  not  be  wroth  with  thee  oor  rebuke 
tbee." 

•In  the  N.  T.  our  Lord  gives  the  sanction  of  his 
own  authonty  lo  the  historical  truth  of  the  narra- 
tive, Matt.  xxiv.  37  (cf.  Luke  xrii.  2G),  dechiring 
that  the  state  of  the  worid  at  his  Second  Coming 
shall  be  such  aa  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah.  St 
Peter  speaks  of  the  "fong  suflering  of  God," 
which  *'  waited  in  the  days  of  Noali  while  the  ark 
was  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls 
were  saved  by  water,"  and  sees  in  the  waters  of 
the  Ffood  by  which  the  ark  was  borne  up  a  t^^x 
of  Baptism,  by  which  the  Churdi  is  separated 
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trom  the  world.  And  again,  in  his  Second  Efustle 
(ii.  6)f  he  cites  it  as  an  instance  of  the  right- 
eous judgment  of  (iod  who  s{>ared  not  the  old 
world,  etc. 

The  traditions  of  many  nations  have  presen-ed 
the  memory  of  a  great  and  destmctive  flood  from 
which  but  a  small  part  of  mankind  escaped.  It 
is  not  always  very  clear  whether  they  point  back 
to  a  common  centre,  whence  they  were  carried  by 
the  different  families  of  men  as  they  wandered 
east  and  west,  or  whether  they  were  of  national 
growth,  and  embody  mendy  records  of  catastro- 
phes, snch  as  especially  in  mountainous  countries 
are  of  no  rare  occurrence.  In  some  instances  no 
doubt  the  resemblances  between  the  heathen  and 
the  Jewish  stories  are  so  striking  as  to  render  it 
'morally  certain  that  the  former  were  borrowed 
from  the  latter.  We  find,  indeed,  a  mythological 
element,  the  absence  of  all  moral  purpose,  and  a 
national  and  local  coloring,  but,  discernible  amongst 
these,  undoubtMl  features  of  the  primitive  history. 
The  traditions  which  come  nearest  to  the  Bibliod 
account  are  those  of  the  nations  of  Western  Asia. 
Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  Chaldean.  It  is 
preserved  in  a  Fragment  of  Berosus,  and  is  as 
follows:  *'  After  the  death  of  Ardates,  his  son 
Xisuthrus  reis^ed  eighteen  sari.  In  his  time'liap- 
pened  a  great  Deluge:  the  history  of  which  u  thus 
described.  The  Deity  Kronos  appeared  to  him  in 
a  vision,  and  warned  him  that  on  the  15th  day  of 
the  month  Djesius  there  would  be  a  flood  by  which 
mankind  would  be  destroyed.  He  therefore  en- 
joined him  to  write  a  history  of  the  beginning, 
course,  and  end  of  all  things;  and  to  bury  it  in 
the  City  of  the  Sun  at  Sippara:  and  to  build  a 
▼essel  (o-fri^or),  and  to  take  with  him  into  it  his 
friends  and  rdations;  and  to  put  on  board  food 
and  drink,  together  with  difierent  lyiimals,  birds^ 
and  quadrupeds;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  made  all 
arrangements,  to  commit  himself  to  the  deep. 
Having  asked  the  Deity  whither  he  was  to  sail? 
he  was  answered,  <  To  the  gods,  after  having  offered 
a  prayer  for  the  good  of  mankind.'  Whereupon, 
not  being  disobedient  (to  the  heavenly  vision),  he 
built  a  vessel  fi\'e  stadia  in  length,  and  two  in 
breadth.  Into  this  he  put  e^'erytbing  which  he 
had  prepared,  and  embarked  in  it  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  his  personal  friends.  After  the  flood 
had  been  upon  the  earth  and  was  in  time  abated, 
Xisuthrus  sent  out  some  birds  from  the  vessel, 
which  not  finding  any  food,  nor  any  place  where 
they  could  rest,  returned  thither.  After  an  inter- 
val of  some  days  Xisuthrus  sent  out  the  birds  a 
second  time,  and  now  they  returned  to  the  ship 
with  mud  on  their  feet  A  tliird  time  he  repeated 
the  experiment  and  then  they  returned  no  more 
whence  Xisuthrus  judged  that  the  earth  was  viable 
above  the  waters;  and  accordingly  he  made  an 
opening  in  the  vessel  (?),  and  seeing  that' it  was 
strand^  upon  the  site  of  a  certain  mountain,  he 
quitted  it  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  the 
pilot.  Having  then  paid  his  adoration  to  the  earth, 
and  having  built  an  altar  and  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  he,  together  with  those  who  had  left  the 
vessel  with  him,  disappeared.  Those  who  had 
remained  behind,  when  they  found  that  Xisuthrus 
and  hb  companions  did  not  return,  in  thdr  turn 
left  the  vessel  and  began  to  look  for  him,  calling 
him  by  his  name.  Him  they  saw  no  more,  but  a 
voice  came  to  them  from  heaven,  bidding  them  lead 
pious  lives,  and  so  join  him  who  was  gone  to  live 
with  the  gods;  and  further  informing  them  that 
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his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  the  pilot  bad  shared  th« 
same  honor.     It  told  them,  moreover,  that  they 
should  return  to  Babylon,  and  how  it  was  ordained 
that  they  should  take  op  the  writings  that  hsd 
been  buried  in  Sippara  and  impart  them  to  man- 
kind, and  that  the  country  where  they  then  wtra 
was  the  land  of  Armenia.     The  rest  havin|r  heard 
these  words,  offered  sacrifices   t*  the  gods,  and 
taking  a  eireuit  journeyed  to  Babylon.     The  vessd 
being  thus  stranded  in-  Armenia,  some  part  of  it 
still  remains  in  the  mountains  of  the  Corcjneana 
(or  Cordyseans,  t.  e.  the  Kurds  or  Kurdistan)  in 
Armenia:  and  the  people  scrape  oft'  the  bitumen 
from  the  vessel  and  make  use  of  it  by  way  of 
charms.     Now,   when   those  of   whom   we   bare 
spoken  returned   to   Babylon,  they  dag  up  the 
writings  which  had  been  buried  at  Sippara;  they 
also  founded  many  cities  and  built  templea,  and 
thus  the  country  of  Babylon   became  inhabited 
again  "  (Cory's  Ancient  Fragment^^  pp.  26-29). 
Another  version   abridged,  but  substanUally  the 
same,  is  given  from  Abydenus  {Ibid.  pp.  33,  34). 
llie  version  of  Eupolemus  (quoted   by  Ensebios, 
Pitj^.  Evang.  x.  9)  is   curious:    "The  city  of 
Babylon,"  he  says,  "  owes  its  foundation  to  thoae 
who  were  saved  from  the  Deluge;  they  were  giants, 
and  they  built  the  tower  celebrated  in  history.** 
Other  notices  of  a  Flood  may  be  found  (a)  in  tbe 
Phoenician  mythology,  where  the  victory  of  Pontos 
(the  sea)  over  Demarous  (the  elrth)  is  mentioned 
(see  the  quotation  from  Sanchoniathon  in  Cory,  as 
above,  p.  13):  (b)  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  partly 
borrowed  no  doubt  from  the  Biblical  narrative,  and 
partly  perhaps  from  some  Babylonian  story.     In 
these  mention  is  made  of  the  Delnge,  after  which 
Kronos,  Titan,  and  Japetus  ruled  Uie  world,  each 
taking  a  separate  portion  for  himself,  and  remain- 
ing at  peace  till  after  the  death  of  Noah,  when 
Kronos  and  Titan  engaged  in  war  with  one  another 
{lb.  p.  62).     To  these  must  be  added  (c)  the 
Phrygian   story  of  king  Annakos  or  Nannakoc 
(Enoch)  in  Iconium,  who  reached  an  age  of  more 
than  300  years,  foretold  the  Flood,  and  wept  and 
prayed  for  his  people,  seeing  the  destruction  that 
was  coming  upon  them.     Very  curious,  as  showing 
what  deep  root  this  tradition  must  have  taken  in 
the  country,  is  the  fact  that  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus,  a  medal  was  struck  at  Apamea, 


Coin  of  Apamea  in  Phxygia,  representing  the  Dalocs. 

on  which  the  Flood  is  commemorated.  *♦  The  city 
is  known  to  have  l)een  formerly  called  »  Kibctos  * 
or  ^  the  Ark ; '  and  it  is  also  known  that  tbe  coins 
of  cities  in  that  age  exhibited  some  leading  point 
in  their  mythologioU  history.     The  medal  in  quet- 

o  W*  have  hsrs  and  there  made  an  alteniUoo,  where 
the  translator  seemed  to  us  not  quite  to  have  caof^t 
the  meaning  of  ths  origiDal. 
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t4n  icpresenta  »  kiid  of  iquare  leAd  floAting  in 
the  water.  Throogh  aa  opening  in  it  aro  teen  two 
penons,  a  man  and  a  woman.  Upon  the  top  of 
this  chest  or  ark  is  perched  a  bird,  whilst  another 
flics  toward  it  carrying  a  branch  between  its  fleet. 
Beforb  the  vessel  are  represented  the  same  pair  as 
having  just  qtutted  it,  and  got  upon  the  dry  land. 
Singularly  enough,  too^  on  some  specimens  of  this 
medal  the  letters  NO,  or  NfiE,  ha\'e  been  found  on 
the  vessel,  as  in  the  annexed  cut.  (See  Eckhel 
iiu  132,  133;  Wiseman,  Lectui-es  vn  Hcience  and 
lUveaUdJfelit/um^  u.  128,  129.)  lliis  fact  is  no 
doubt  remarkable,  but  too  much  stress  must  not 
be  laid  up<»n  it;  for,  uudcing  full  albwanoe  for  the 
koal  tradition  as  having  ocoisioned  it,  we  must  not 
ftufpet  the  influence  which  the  Biblical  account 
would  hare  in  modifying  the  native  story. 

As  belonging  to  this  cycle  of  tradition,  must  be 
reekoued  abo  (1)  the  Syrian,  reUted  by  Lucian 
{De  Dtd  iSjfiYl,  c.  13),  and  connected  with  a  huge 
ehasm  in  the  earth  near  HieropoUs  into  which  the 
waters  of  the  1-kiod  are  supposed  to  have  drained: 
and  (2)  the  Armenian,  quoted  by  Josephus  (Ant. 
L  3)  from  Kicohtus  Damascenus,  who  flourished 
about  the  age  of  Augustus.  Me  says:  **  There  is 
above  Hinyas  in  the  land  of  Armenia,  a  great 
mountain,  which  is  called  Baris  [i.  e  a  ship],  to 
which  it  is  said  that  many  persons  fled  at  the  time 
of  the  Deluge,  and  so  were  saved ;  and  that  one  in 
particular  was  carried  thither  upon  an  ark  (M 
XdppaKos)j  imd  was  landed  upon  its  summit ;  and 
that  the  remains  of  the  \-e8sers  planks  and  timbers 
vera  long  preserved  upon  the  mountain.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  same  person  of  whom  Moses  the  Legis- 
lator of  the  Jews  wrote  an  account." 

A  second  cycle  of  traditions  is  that  of  Eastern 
Asia.  To  tills  bek>ng  the  Persian,  Indian,  and 
Cbtnese.  Hie  Persian  is  mixed  up  with  its  cos- 
mogony, and  hence  loses  anything  like  an  historical 
aspect.  **11ie  world  having  been  corrupted  by 
Ahriman,  it  was  neceasary.  to  bring  o\'er  it  a  uni- 
versal flood  of  water  that  all  impurity  might  be 
washed  away,  llie  rain  came  down  in  drops  as 
large  as  the  head  of  a  bull;  the  earth  was  under 
water  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  the  creatures  of 
Ahriman  were  destroyed." 

The  Chinese  story  is,  in  many  respects,  singu- 
larly like  the  Biblical,  according  to  the  Jesuit  M. 
Martinins,  who  says  that  the  Chinese  computed  it 
to  have  taken  phce  4,000  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  F^-he,  the  reputed  author  of  Chinese  civil- 
ization, M  said  to  have  escaped  from  the  waters  of 
the  Deluge.  He  reapp^rs  as  the  first  man  at  the 
production  of  a  renovated  workl,  attended  by  seven 
eompaoions  —  his  wife,  his  three  sons,  and  three 
daughters,  by  whose  intermarriage  the  whole  circle 
of  the  universe  is  finally  completed  (Hardwick, 
Ckri$t  ami  other  Matiei-s,  iii.  16).« 

The  Indian  tradition  appears  in  various  forms. 
Of  these,  the  one  which  most  remarkably  agrees 
with  the  Biblical  account  is  that  contained  in  the 
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«  D\  Ontzlair,  lo  a  paper  "  Oo  Buddhism  In  China," 
eemmnokated  to  the  Royal  Asiatie  Society  {Joumaiy 
zvi.  79),  says  that  h«  saw  io  one  of  the  Buddhist  tem- 
ples, "Id  beautifbl  stucco,  the  scene  where  Kwan-^in, 
the  Ooddess  of  Herey.  looks  down  from  heaven  upon 
the  lonely  Noah  in  his  ark,  amidst  the  rpglLng  waves 
of  the  deluge,  with  the  dolphins  swimming  around  as 
his  test  means  of  MftCy,  and  the  dove  with  an  olive- 
Inaseh  la  Its  beak  flying  toward  the  vessel.  Nottiing 
eovkt  have  exceeded  the  beauty  of  the  execution.'* 


MahAbh&rata.  We  are  there  told  that  Brahma, 
having  taken  the  form  of  a  fish,  appeared  to  th« 
pious  Manu  (Satya,  i.  e.  the  righteous,  as  Noah 
is  also  called)  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wiriid. 
llience,  at  his  request,  Manu  transfenvd  him  wlien 
he  grew  bigger  to  the  Ganges,  and  finally,  when 
he  was  too  Urge  even  for  the  Ganges,  to  the  ocean. 
Brahma  now  announces  to  Manu  the  approach  ol 
the  Deluge,  and  bids  him  build  a  ship  and  put  U 
it  all  kinds  of  seeds  together  with  the  seven  Kishis, 
or  holy  beings.  The  Flood  begins  and  covers  th« 
whole  earth.  Brahma  himself  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  homed  fish,  and  the  vessel  being  made  fast  tc 
him  he  draws  it  for  many  years,  and  finally  lands 
on  the  loftiest  summit  of  Mount  Himanit  (i.  e.  the 
Himalaya).  Then,  by  the  command  of  God,  the 
ship  is  made  fiist,  and  in  memory  of  the  event  thp 
mountain  called  Naubandhana  (i.  e.  $iiijy4>inding). 
By  the  ia^'or  of  Brahma,  Manu,  after  the  Flood, 
creates  the  new  race  of  mankind,  which  are  hence 
termed  Manudsba,  »'.  e.  bom  of  Manu  (Bopp,  die 
SStufJliifh).  The  Pur&nic  or  popuhr  version  is  of 
much  later  date,  and  is,  ^'sccording  to  its  own 
admission,  colored  and  disguised  by  all^orical 
imagery."  Another  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
version  of  all  is  that  contained  in  the  (^atapat*ha- 
BrnhmAna.  The  peculiarity  of  this  is  that  its 
locality  is  manifestly  north  of  the  Himalaya  range, 
over  which  Manu  is  supposed  to  have  crossed 
into  India.  Both  versions  will  be  found  at  length  in 
Hard  wick's  Chrigt  and  other  Masiert^  ii.  145-152. 

llie  account  of  the  Mood  in  the  Koran  is  dmwn, 
apparently,  partly  from  Biblical,  and  partly  from 
Persian  sources.  In  the  main,  no  doubt,  it  follows 
the  narrative  in  Genesis,  but  dwells  at  length  on 
the  testimony  of  Noah  to  the  unbeliering  (Sale's 
Koran,  ch.  xi.  p.  181).  He  is  said  to  have  tarried 
among  his  people  one  thousand  save  fifty  years  (ch. 
xxix.  p.  327).  The  people  scoflTed  at  and  derided 
him ;  and  **  thus  were  they  empbyed  until  our  sen- 
tence was  put  in  execution  and  the  oven  poured  forth 
water."  DIfiiirent  explanations  have  been  given  of 
this  oi-en  which  may  be  seen  in  Sale's  note.  He 
suggests  (after  Hyde,  de  Rel.  Pers.)  that  this  idea 
was  borrowed  from  the  Persian  Magi,  who  also  fan- 
cied that  the  first  waten  of  the  Deluge  gushed  out 
of  the  oven  of  a  certain  old  woman  named  Zala 
Cdfa.  But  the  word  Tantiiir  (oven),  he  observes, 
may  mean  only  a  receptacle  in  which  waters  are 
gathered,  or  the  fissure  from  which  they  brake 
forth.^  Another  peculiarity  of  this  version  is,  that 
Noah  calls  in  vmn  to  one  of  his  sons  to  enter  into 
the  ark :  he  refuses,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  to  a 
mountain,  and  is  drowned  before  his  father's  eyes. 
The  ark,  moreover,  is  said  to  have  rested  on  the 
mountain  Al  JQdi,  which  Sale  supposes  should  be 
written  Jordi  or  GiordI,  and  coimects  with  the  Gor- 
dyeei,  C^ardu,  etc.,  or  Kurd  .Mountains  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  (ch.  xi.  pp.  181- 
183,  and  notes). 

A  third  cycle  of  traditions  is  to  be  found  among 


•  It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  the  Chinese 
attribute  thA  origin  of  their  fkmous  cycle  of  00  years 
to  Ts-Nao,  I.  e.  Nao  the  great,  or  divine  Nao  (WU- 
liams's  Middle  Kingdom,  U.  201,  and  Pauthier's  Okmo, 
U.  28).  H. 

b  The  road  firom  Salzburg  to  Bad-Oasteln  paswo  by 
some  very  singular  fissures  made  in  the  limestone  by 
the  course  of  the  stream,  which  are  known  by  tin 
of  "  Die  Ofen,"  or  "  The  Ovens.  • 
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the  American  natiom.  These,  m  migfat  be  expected, 
■how  occasioiially  aome  marks  of  resemblance  to  the 
Asiatic  legends.  The  one  in  existence  among  the 
Cherokees  reminds  us  of  the  story  in  the  Mah^ 
biuiata,  only  that  a  dog  here  renders  the  same  sei^ 
Tke  to  his  master  as  the  fish  does  there  to  Manu. 
u'rhis  dog  was  very  pertinacious  in  visiting  the 
banks  of  a  river  fbr  several  daj-s,  where  he  stood 
gazing  at  the  water  and  howling  piteously.  Being 
sharply  spoken  to  by  his  master  and  ordered  home, 
he  revealed  the  coming  eviL  He  concluded  his  pre- 
diction by  saying  that  the  escape  of  his  master  and 
fiunily  from  drowning  depended  upon  their  throw- 
ing him  into  the  water;  that  to  escape  drowning 
himself  he  must  take  a  boat  and  put  in  it  all  be 
wished  to  save:  that  it  would  thed  rain  hard  a  long 
time,  and  a  great  overflowing  of  the  bmd  woukl 
take  phtoe.  By  obeying  this  prediction  the  man 
and  his  fiunily  were  saved,  and  from  them  the  earth 
was  again  peopled."  (Schoolcrail,  Notes  on  iJie 
JroquvU,  pp.  358,  359.) 

**  Of  the  different  nations  that  inhabit  Mexico,** 
says  A.  von  Humboldt,  '*  the'  following  had  paint- 
ings resembling  the  deluge  of  Coxcox,  namely,  the 
Aztecs,  the  Mixtecs,  the  Zapotecs,  the  Tlascaltecs, 
and  the  Mechoacans.  The  Noah,  Xisuthnis,  or 
Manu  of  these  nations  is  termed  Coxcox,  Teo- 
Cipactli,  or  Tezpi.  He  saved  himself  with  his 
wife  Xochiquetzatl  in  a  bark,  or,  according  to  other 
traditions,  on  a  raft.  The  painting  represents 
Coxcox  in  the  midst  of  the  water  waiting  for  a 
bark.  The  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  rises 
above  the  waters,  is  the  peak  of  Colhuacan,  the 
Ararat  of  the  Mexicans.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain are  the  beads  of  Coxcox  and  his  wife.  The 
latter  is  known  by  two  tresses  in  the  form  of  horns, 
denoting  the  female  sex.  The  men  bom  after  the 
Deluge  were  dumb:  the  dove  ftom  the  top  of  a 
tree  distributed  among  them  tongues,  represented 
under  the  form  of  small  commas.**  Of  the  &Ie- 
choacan  tradition  he  writes,  **  that  Coxcox,  whom 
they  called  Tezpi,  embarked  in  a  spacious  acalli 
with  his  wife,  his  children,  several  animals,  and 
grain.  When  tlie  Great  Spirit  ordered  the  waters 
to  >ftithdraw,  Tezpi  sent  out  from  his  bark  a  vul- 
ture, the  zopUote  or  vui^ur  aura.  This  bird  did 
not  return  on  account  of  the  carcases  with  which 
the  earth  was  strewed.  Tezpi  sent  out  other  birds, 
one  of  which,  the  humming-bird,  alone  returned, 
holding  in  its  beak  a  branch  clad  with  leaves. 
Tezpi,  seeing  that  fresh  verdure  covered  the  soil, 
quitted  his  bark  near  the  mountain  of  Colhuacan  *' 
(  Vue»  des  Cordiliires  et  Manumem  de  CAmei'ique^ 
pp.  220,  227).  A  peculiarity  of  many  of  these 
American  Indian  traditions  must  be  noted,  and  that 
is,  that  the  Fkx>d,  according  to  them,  usually  took 
place  in  the  time  of  the  First  Man,  who,  together 
with  his  fiunily,  escape.  But  Miiller  {Anierican- 
ische  UrrtUtjionen)  goes  too  far  when  he  draws 
from  this  the  conclusion  that  these  traditions  are 
consequently  coemogonic  and  have  no  historical 


a  *  Lttcken,  as  quoted  by  Auberlen  {DU  GOiti. 
OJfenbarungy  I.  144),  remarks,  respecting  these  tradi- 
tions among  the  American  aborigtaos.  that  the  form  In 
which  the  natives  relate  them  agrees  in  such  a  striking 
manner  with  the  Bible  history  that  we  cannot  blame 
the  astonished  Spaniards  if  on  their  first  discovery  of 
that  continent,  they  believed,  on  aeeount  of  these  and 
stmilar  traditions,  that  th*  Apostle  Thomas  must  have 
preached  Christianity  there.  Truly  we  must  regard  ft 
•s  a  work  of  Providence  rliat  this  new  world,  which, 
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The  fact  seems  ra^cr  to  be  that  all  laemofy 
of  the  age  between  the  Creation  and  the  hlood  had 
perished,  and  that  haice  these  two  great  ercBta 
were  brought  into  close  Juxtaposition.  Hiis  is  ths 
less  unlikdy  when  we  see  how  very  meagre  even  tlie 
Biblical  history  of  that  age  is. 

it  may  not  be  amiss,  bdfore  we  go  on  to  apeak  of 
the  traditions  of  more  cultivated  races,  to  mention 
the  lec^d  still  preserved  among  the  inhal*itanta  of 
the  F(jf  islands,  although  not  belonging  to  our  last 
group.  They  say  that,  «'  after  the  blaiids  had  been 
peopled  by  the  first  man  and  woman,  a  great  rain 
took  place  by  which  they  were  finally  submoged; 
but  before  the  highest  pUoes  were  co%-ered  by  the 
waters,  two  laige  double  canoes  made  their  appear- 
ance. In  one  of  these  was  Rokora  the  god  of  car- 
penters, in  the  other  Rokola  his  head  workman,  wlw 
picked  up  some  of  the  people  and  kept  them  on 
board  until  the  waters  had  subsided,  after  which 
they  were  again  landed  on  the  island.  It  is  reported 
that  in  former  times  canoes  were  always  kept  in 
readiness  against  another  inundation.  The  per^ 
sons  thus  saved,  eight  in  number,  were  landed  at 
Mbenga,  where  tlie  highest  of  their  gods  ia  said  to 
have  mode  his  first  appearance.  By  virtue  of  this 
tradition,  the  chieft  of  Mbenga  take  rank  before  all 
others  and  have  alwa}-s  acted  a  eonq>icuotts  part 
among  the  FQfs.  They  style  theniselvea  NgaU" 
duwJH-lintffi  —  sulject  to  heaven  alone.**  (Willcea, 
Exploiitig  /ixpeditinny 

One  more  cycle  of  traditions  we  shall  notice  — 
that,  namely,  of  the  Hellenic  races. 

Hellas  has  two  versions  of  a  flood,  one  associated 
with  Ogyges  (JuL  Afi-ie.  as  quoted  by  Euaeb. 
Prorp.  Kv.  X.  10),  and  the  other,  in  a  fisr  mom 
elaborate  form,  with  Deucalion.  Both,  however,  are 
of  late  origin  —  they  were  unknown  to  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  Herodotus,  though  he  mentions  Deucalion 
as  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the  Hellenes,  says  not 
a  word  about  the  Flood  (i.  56).  Pindar  is  the 
first  writer  who  mentions  it  ( Olymp,  ix.  37  ff.)  In 
ApoUodorus  {Biblio,  i.  7)  and  Ovid  {JfeUim.  1 260), 
the  story  appears  in  a  much  more  definite  shape. 
Finally,  Lucian  gives  a  narrative  (De  Dtd  Sy,  e. 
12,  13),  not  very  different  from  that  of  Ovid,  ex- 
cept that  he  makes  provision  for  the  safety  of  the 
animals,  which  Ovid  does  not.  He  attributes  the 
necessity  for  the  Deluge  to  the  exceeding  wicked- 
ness of  the  existing  race  of  men,  and  deckret  that 
the  earth  opened  and  sent  forth  waters  to  swalk>w 
them  up,  as  well  as  that  heavy  rain  fell  upon 
them.  Deucalion,  as  the  one  righteous  man,  es- 
caped with  his  wives  and  children  and  the  animals 
he  bad  put  into  the  chest  i\dpyaica\  and  huided, 
after  nine  days  and  nine  nights,  on  the  top  of  Par- 
nassus, whilst  the  chief  part  of  Hellas  was  under 
water,  and  nearly  all  men  perished,  except  a  iew 
who  reached  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains. 
Plutarch  (de  SolUi-L  Anim.  §  13)  meutMMis  the 
dove  which  Deucalion  made  use  of  to  i 
whether  the  flood  was  abated. 


perhaps  for  centuries,  unknown  to  the  rent  of  mankind 
and  separatod  from  them,  followed  their  own  couias 
of  training,  when  suddenly  discovered  in  the  midst  of 
the  light  of  historical  tiroes,  shows  at  onco  an  agrees 
mont  with  the  traditions  of  the  old  world,  whieh  most 
convince  even  the  most  increduloos  that  all  "**"fc«««^ 
must  originally  have  drunk  from  the  same  commen 
source  of  intellectual  life  (Dm  ThttlUiomtm  des  Min- 
sdungetfMeehts  ....  imMr  <f#N  Uiiden).  B 
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Most  of  \hew6  aooonnts,  it  most  be  obflerredf 
oemlbe  the  Flood,  and  confine  it  to  Greece  or  eome 
put  of  Greece.  Aristotle  speaks  of  a  local  Inun- 
iation  near  l>odona  onlj  (Meteorol,  i.  H). 

It  must  also  be  confessed,  that  the  later  the  narra- 
tire,  the  more  definite  the  form  it  assumes,  and 
the  more  nearlj  it  rasemblea  the  Mosaic  aooount. 

It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  tlie  Egyptians 
had  no  records  of  the  Deluge,  at  least  if  we  are  to 
credit  Manetho.  Nor  has  any  such  record  been 
detected  on  the  monuments,  or  preserved  in  the 
mytholo|,y  of  KfO^pt  Hiey  knew,  however,  of  the 
fltxid  of  Deucalion,  but  seem  to  hare  been  in  doubt 
whether  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  partial  or  uni- 
versal, and  they  supposed  it  to  have  been  preceded 
by  teveral  others.^ 

Everybody  knows  Ovid*B  story  of  Deucalion  and 
Pj-rrha.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  iii  refer- 
enee  to  this  as  a  very  singular  coincidence  that, 
*ust  as,  according  to  Ovid,  the  earth  was  repeopled 
by  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  throwing  the  bones  of 
their  mother  (i.  e.  stones)  behind  their  backs,  so 
among  the  Taroanaki,  a  Carib  tribe  on  (be  Orinoko, 
the  story  goes  that  a  man  and  his  wife  escaping 
from  the  flood  to  the  top  of  the  high  mountain 
Tapanacu,  threw  over  their  heads  the  fruit  of  the 
Mauritia-palni,  whence  sprung  a  new  race  of  men  and 
women.  This  curious  coincidence  between  Hellenic 
and  American  traditions  seems  explicable  only  on 
Che  hypothesis  of  some  common  centre  of  tradition.^ 

4/>4r  tkt  Flood,  ->  Noah*s  first  act  after  he  left 
Che  ark  was  to  build  an  altar,  and  to  offer  sacrifices. 
This  is  the  first  altar  of  which  we  read  in  Scripture, 
and  the  first  burnt  sacrifice.  Noah,  it  is  said,  took 
of  e^Try  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and 
ofiered  bamt-offiirings  on  the  altar.  And  then  the 
narrative  adds  with  childlike  simplicity:  **And 
Jehovah  imelled  a  smell  of  rest  (or  satisfaction), 
and  Jehovah  said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse 
the  ground  any  more  ibr  man's  sake;  for  the  im- 
agination of  man*s  heart  is  evil  firom  his  youth: 
neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every  living 
thing  as  I  have  done.**  Jehovah  accepts  the  sacri- 
fice of  Noah  as  the  acknowledgment  on  the  part 
of  roan  that  he  desires  reconciliation  and  com- 
munion with  God ;  and  therefore  the  renewed  earth 
shall  DO  more  be  wasted  with  a  plague  of  waters, 
but  so  long  as  the  earth  shall  last,  seed-time  and 
harvest,  coki  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day 
and  night  shall  not  cease. 
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a  •  A  fHend  conversant  with  the  Utaratore  of  this 
salt)ect.  Rev.  S.  Burgess,  very  properly  suggests  that 
tlib  statement  as  to  the  ignorance  of  the  l^ypdans 
eooeeming  a  flood  is  too  unqualified.  Some  £gyp- 
totofters  maintain  a  dllTerent  opinion.  (1.)  They  allege 
ttiat  the  name  of  Noah  himself  (AA,  iVnA,  Nou^  etc.) 
is  fbond  on  the  moouroeots,  represented  as  "  the  god 
oC  water  **  (see  Osbnni's  Monumtntal  Egyp^y  !•  280). 
Osbum  cites  CliampoUioa  and  Bireh  in  (kvor  of  this 
ioterpretatioo,  and  lus  no  doubt  that  the  name  is  Uiat 
of  the  patriarch  through  whom  the  race  was  perpet- 
uated after  the  flood.  (2.)  The  names  of  the  first  of 
the  eight  great  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  as  given  by  WIl- 
kiasoQ  from  the  monuments,  are  believed  to  be  dlflDBrent 
fbrms  of  Um  name  Noah  (Manners  and  Customs  of 
AncttM  B^ypt-,  second  serioii,  i.  241).  (3.)  In  the  legend 
of  Osiris,  the  chief  primitive  divinity  of  the  EgyptUns, 
lackleots  are  stated  which  seem  clearly  to  identify  that 
deity  with  NoAh  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (Bryant, 
Algtkologf^  U.  285  ff.  [Lond.  1776] ;  Kenrick's  Hist. 
</  Etypi,  t.  8SS ;  Wilkinson's  Mannrrs  and  Customs 
^  Aneitni  Egypi^  I.  854  ff.)-  (4.)  We  have  perhaps  a 
>  of  the  thrse  sons  of  Noah  in  the  occurs 


Then  foUows  the  blessing  of  God  (Ek>him)  upon 
Noah  and  his  sons.  They  are  to  be  fruitful  and 
multiply:  they  are  to  have  lordship  over  the  infe- 
rior animals;  not,  however,  as  at  the  first  by  na- 
tive right,  but  by  terror  is  their  rule  to  be  estab- 
lished. All  living  creatures  are  now  gi^'en  to  man 
for  food ;  but  express  provision  is  made  that  the 
blood  (in  which  is  the  life)  should  not  be  eaten. 
This  does  not  seem  necessarily  to  imply  that  aninud 
food  was  not  eaten  before  the  flood,  but  only  that 
now  the  use  of  it  was  sanctioned  by  divine  permis- 
sion. The  prohibition  with  regard  to  bkxxi  reap- 
pears with  fresh  force  in  the  Jewish  ritual  (Lev. 
iii.  17,  vii.  26,  27,  xvii.  10-14;  Dent.  xii.  16,  23, 
24,  XV.  23),  and  seemed  to  the  Apostles  so  essen- 
tially human  as  well  as  Jewish  that  (hey  thought 
it  ought  to  be  enforced  upon  Gentile  converta.  In 
kter  times  the  Greek  Church  urged  it  as  a  reproach 
against  the  I^tin  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  eat 
things  strangled  {tufocata  in  quibus  sanguU  tene^ 
tur). 

Next,  (jod  makes  provision  for  the  security  of 
human  life.  The  bkxid  of  man,  which  is  his  life, 
is  yet  more  precious  than  the  blood  of  beasts. 
When  it  has  been  shed  <jod  will  require  it,  whether 
of  beast  or  of  man :  and  man  himself  is  to  be  the 
appointed  channel  of  Divine  justice  upon  the  hom- 
icide: "Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed ;  for  in  the  image  of  Cvod 
made  He  man."  Hence  is  hud  the  first  foundation 
of  the  civil  power.  And  just  as  the  priesthood  is 
deckred  to  be  the  privilege  of  all  Israel  before  it  is 
made  representative  in  certain  individuals,  so  here 
the  civil  authority  is  declared  to  be  a  right  of  hu- 
man nature  itself,  before  it  is  delivered  o\*er  into 
the  hands  of  a  particuku*  executive. 

Thus  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  worid  God 
gives,  on  the  one  hand,  a  promise  which  secures 
the  stability  of  the  natural  order  of  the  universe, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  consecrates  human  life 
with  a  spechd  sanctity  as  resting  upon  these  two 
pillars  —  the  brotherhood  of  men,  and  man*s  liko- 
ness  to  God. 

Of  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah,  as  they  are 
called,  the  observance  of  which  was  required  of 
all  Jewish  proselytes,  three  only  are  here  expready 
mentioned:  the  abstinence  from  bkx>d;  the  pro- 
hibition of  murder;  and  the  recognition  of  the 
civil  authority.  The  remaining  four:  the  prohi- 
bition of  idolatry,  of  blasphemy,  of  incest,  and  of 


rence  of  numerous  localities  in  Egypt  in  which  a  triad 
of  deities  was  worshipped.  >Vilkinson  gives  a  list  of 
a  number  of  such  places,  among  them  Thebes,  with  the 
names  of  the  deities  (Wilkinson  as  above,  i.  230). 
The  knowledge  of  a  flood  ascribed  by  Plato  to  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Tfansens  (p.  28  Steph.)  is  that  they 
knew  of  several  deluges,  but  afflnned  tliat  their  own 
land  luui  never  been  thus  visited.  Their  national  ego- 
tism may  have  led  them  to  claim  this  exemption  as 
the  special  fhvorites  of  heaven.  II. 

6  •  n  xhese  primeval  traditions  of  the  human  race," 
says  .\uberlen,  "  illustrate  as  much  the  historical  cred- 
ibility of  the  Mosaic  writings,  even  in  their  minute 
recitals,  as  they  do  their  essential  purity  and  elevation, 
in  contrast  with  the  heathen  myths.  In  this  lattei 
respect  it  will  be  seen  especially  how  Israel  only,  to- 
gether with  the  &ct,  maintains  at  the  same  time  the 
innermost  klea  of  the  Ikct ;  wliile  the  heathen  preserve 
the  external  forms  remarkably  enough,  but  clothe 
them  with  fkntastic  and  national  costumes.  There  is 
a  diflerence  hers  similar  to  that  between  the  oanonk»l 
and  the  apocryphal  Gospels'*  (Dis  GiStUiehs  Offm- 
barung :  tin  apologttiseher  Yersuth^  1. 147  b).        H. 
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thefl,  rested  apparentiy  on  the  general  eenie  of 
Diaiikind. 

It  u  in  the  terms  of  the  blessing  and  the  cot- 
en  ant  made  with  Noah  after  the  Flood  that  we 
find  the  strongest  evidence  that  in  the  sense  of  the 
writer  it  was  universal,  i.  e.  that  it  extended  to  all 
Hit  then  knoicn  vorltL  The  literal  truth  of  the 
narrative  obliges  us  to  believe  that  die  w/tole  human 
race,  except  eight  persons,  perished  by  the  waters 
of  the  flood.  Noah  is  clearly  the  head  of  a  new 
human  family,  the  representative  of  the  whole 
race.  It  is  as  such  that  God  makes  his  covenant 
with  him:  and  henoe  selects  a  fMturtU  phenom- 
enon as  the  sign  of  that  covenant,  just  as  later  in 
making  a  nalwnal  covenant  with  Abraham,  He 
made  the  seal  of  it  to  be  an  arbitrary  sign  in  the 
flesh.  The  bow  in  the  cloud,  seen  by  every  nation 
under  heaven,  is  an  unfailing  witness  to  the  truth 
of  God.  Was  the  rainbow,  then,  we  ask,  ne^er 
seen  before  the  Flood  ?  Was  this  "  sign  in  the 
heavens'*  beheld  for  the  first  time  by  the  eight 
dwelleni  in  the  ark  when,  after  their  long  imprison- 
ment, they  stood  again  upon  the  green  earth,  and 
saw  tlie  daric  humid  clouds  spaimed  by  its  glorious 
arch  ?  Such  seems  the  meaning  of  the  narrator. 
And  yet  this  implies  that  there  was  no  rain  before 
the  flood,  and  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  changed, 
at  least  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  by  that  event 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  work!  at 
lai^  there  has  been  such  change  in  meteorological 
phenomena  as  here  implied.  That  a  certain  por 
tion  of  the  earth  shoiUd  ne\-er  have  been  visited  by 
rain  is  quite  conceivable.  Fg}'pt,  though  not  ab- 
solutely witliout  rain,  very  rarely  sees  It.  13ut  the 
country  of  Noah  and  the  ark  was  a  mountainous 
country;  and  the  ordinary  atmospherical  condi- 
tions must  have  been  suspended,  or  a  new  law  must 
have  come  into  operation  after  the  Fk>od,  if  the 
rain  then  first  fell,  and  if  the  rainbow  had  conse- 
quently never  before  been  painted  on  the  clouds. 
Hence,  many  writers  have  supposed  that  the  mean- 
ing of  tlie  passage  is,  not  that  the  rainbow  now 
appeared  for  the  first  time,  but  that  it  was  now  for 
the  first  time  invested  with  the  sanctity  of  a  sign ; 
that  not  a  new  phenomenon  was  visible,  but  that 
a  new  meaning  was  given  to  a  phenomenon  already 
existing.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this 
IS  not  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  words: 
**  This  is  the  sign  of  tlie  covenant  which  I  do  set 
between  me  and  you,  and  every  living  thing  which 
is  with  you  for  everlasting  generations:  my  bow 
have  I  set  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  the  sign 
of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth.  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  when  I  bring  a  cloud  over 
the  earth,  then  tlie  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud, 
and  I  will  remember  my  covenant  which  is  between 
me  and  you  and  every  living  thin^  of  all  flesh,*'  etc. 

Noah  now  for  the  rest  of  his  life  betook  himself 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  following  in  this  the  tra^ 
dition  of  his  family.  It  is  purticuhirly  noticed 
that  he  planted  a  \ineyard,  and  some  of  the  older 
Jewish  writers,  with  a  touch  of  poetic  beauty,  tell 
us  that  he  took  the  shoots  of  a  vine  which  had 
wandered  out  of  paradise  wherewith  to  phmt  his 
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Tineyard.«  Whether  in  ignorance  of  its  proper- 
ties or  otherwise,  we  are  not  informed,  but  ht 
drank  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  till  he  became 
intoxicated  and  shamefully  exposed  himself  in  his 
own  tent.  One  of  his  sons,  Ham,  mocked  opraly 
at  his  father's  disgrace.  The  others,  with  dutiful 
care  and  reverence,  endeavored  to  hide  it.  Noah 
was  not  so  drunk  as  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
indignity  which  his  youngest  son  had  put  npon 
him;  and  when  he  recoveml  fh>m  the  eflects  of 
his  intoxication,  he  dechircd  that  in  requital  for 
this  act  of  brutal  unfeeling  mockery,  a  curse 
should  rest  upon  the  sons  of  Ham,  that  he  wiw 
knew  not  the  duty  of  a  child,  should  see  his  own 
son  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  With 
the  curse  on  his  youngest  son  was  joined  a  blessing 
on  the  other  two.  It  ran  thus,  in  the  old  poetie 
or  rather  rhythmical  and  alliterative  form  into 
which  the  more  solemn  utterances  of  antiquity 
commonly  fell.     And  he  said:  — 

Cursed  be  Canaan, 

A  slave  of  slaves  shall  he  be  to  his  brethrsa. 

And  he  said:  — 

Blessed  be  Jehovah,  God  of  Shem, 

And  let  Csjiaon  be  their  slave ! 

Hay  God  enlarKe  Japhet,^ 

And  let  him  dwell  iu  the  tents  of  Shem, 

And  let  Canaan  be  their  slave ! 

Of  old,  a  fitther's  solemn  curse  or  blessing  was 
held  to  have  a  mysterious  power  of  AdfiUing  itself 
And  in  this  case  the  words  of  the  righteous  man, 
though  strictly  the  expression  of  a  wish  (Dr.  Pye 
Smith  is  quite  wrong  in  translating  all  the  verbs 
as  futures;  they  are  optatives),  did  in  fact  amount 
to  a  prophecy.  It  has  been  asked  why  Noah  did 
not  curse  Ham,  instead  of  cursing  Canaan.  It 
might  be  sufllcient  to  reply  that  at  such  times 
men  are  not  left  to  themselves,  and  that  a  divine 
purpose  as  truly  guided  Noah's  lips  then,  as  it  did 
the  hands  of  Jacob  afterwards.  But,  moreover,  it 
was  surely  by  a  righteous  retribution  that  he,  who 
as  youngest  son  had  dishonored  his  father,  shonkl 
see  the  cm'se  light  on  the  head  of  his  own  young- 
est son.  The  blow  was  probably  heavier  than  if  it 
had  lighted  directly  on  himself.  Thus  early  in  the 
world's  history  was  the  lesson  taught  practically 
which  the  hiw  afterwards  expressly  enunciated,  that 
God  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children. 
The  subsequent  history  of  Canaan  shows  in  the 
clearest  manner  possible  the  fulfillment  of  the 
curse.  When  Israel  took  possession  of  his  land, 
he  became  the  slave  of  Shem:  when  Tyre  ftpU 
before  the  arms  of  Alexander,  and  Carthage  suc- 
cumbed to  her  Koman  conquerors,  he  beoune  the 
shive  of  Japhet:  and  we  almost  hear  the  echo 
of  Noah's  curse  in  Hannibal's  Agno90o  Jbrtunam 
CarthaffinU,  when  the  head  of  Hasdrubal  his 
brother  was  thrown  contemptuously  into  the  Punic 
lines.<7 

It  is  uncertain  whether  in  the  words,  "  And  let 
him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,'*  "God,"  or 
*'  Japhet,**  is  the  subject  of  the  verb.  At  first  it 
seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  Noah  prays 


o  Armenia  it  has  been  observed.  Is  utill  fiivorable 
to  the  growth  of  the  vine.  Xenophon  {Anab.  iv.  4,  9) 
speaks  of  the  excellent  wines  of  the  country,  and  his 
oeroant  hw  been  cnnflmied  in  more  recent  times  (Hitter, 
Erdk.  X.  819.  554,  etc.).  The  Greek  myth  referred  the 
discovery  and  cultivation  of  the  vine  to  Dionysoe,  who 
•eea*xllnic  tn  one  version  brought  it  from  India  (Dlod. 


Sic.  ili.  82),  according  to  another  from  Phrygia  (Strabo 
x.  469).  Asia  at  all  events  Is  ths  acknowledged  hen 
of  the  vine. 

b  There  Is  an  alliterative  play  upon  w^wds  hen 
which  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  translatloa. 

e  See  Delltssch,  Comm.  in  loc 
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Ui'.t  (lod  would  direU  there  (the  root  of  the  verb  is 
the  same  as  thftt  of  the  noun  Shechinah),  But 
the  blessing  of  Shem  has  been  spoken  abeady.  It 
IS  better  therefore  to  take  Japhet  as  the  subject. 
What  then  is  meant  by  his  dwelling  in  the  tents 
3f  Shem  ?  Not  of  course  that  he  should  so  occupy 
them  as  to  thrust  out  the  original  possessors;  nor 
even  that  they  shoukl  melt  into  one  people;  but, 
as  it  would  seem,  that  Japhet  may  enjoy  the 
rtUffunu  priviUgtt  of  Shem.  So  Augustine  : 
**Latifioei  Deus  Japheth  et  habitet  in  tentoriis 
Sem,  id  est,  in  Ecclesiis  qnas  filii  Prophetarum 
Apostoli  oonstruzemnt.**  The  Talmud  sees  this 
blessing  fulfilled  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  language 
in  wucnd  things,  such  as  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  llius  Shem  is  blessed  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  Jehovah:  and  Japhet  with  temporal  in- 
crease and  dominion  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
fbrtber  hope  of  sharing  afterwards  in  spiritual 
idrantagcs.  After  this  prophetic  blessing  we  hear 
DO  more  of  the  patriarch  but  the  sum  of  his  years. 
(«And  Noah  lived  after  the  flood  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  And  thus  all  the  daj's  of  Noah 
were  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years:  and  he  died." 

For  the  literature  of  this  article  the  various 
commentaries  on  Genesis,  especially  those  of  mod- 
em date,  may  be  consulted.  Such  are  those  of 
Toch,  1838;  of  Baumgarten,  1843;  Knobel,  1852; 
Schruder,  1846;  Delitzsch,  3d  ed.  1860.  To  the 
bst  of  these  eapecially  the  present  writer  is  nuich 
indebted.  Other  wi»rks  bmring  on  the  subject 
more  or  less  directly  are  LyeU's  Pnnciple$  of 
Gtohgy^  1853  ;  PfafTs  Schdpfung»-Ge$diidde^ 
1855;  Wiseman^s  J.,ecturt$  on  Science  and  Jte- 
vtaUd  JUliyitin ;  Hugh  Miller*s  TeUimony  of  the 
BtKk$;  Hardwick's  Christ  and  other  Matter*^ 
1857;  MiiUer's  Die  Americanischen  UrrtUgiinien ; 
BuDseii*8  Bibeiwerk^  and  Kwald's  Jabrbucher^  have 
also  been  consulted.  The  writer  has  further  to 
espnis  his  obligations  both  to  Professor  Owen  and 
to  Professor  Huxley,  and  especially  to  the  latter 
geatlemau,  for  much  valuable  information  on  the 
seieotifie  questions  touched  upon  in  this  article. 

J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  See  especially  Nagelsbach's  article  on  Noah 
(Henog*8  Jieni-Knci/K  x.  394-403)  for  an  admi- 
rable summary  of  the  historical  testimonies  to  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  observe  that  the  author  cites  at  every  step  the 
proper  authority  for  his  stAtenients.  On  the  ques- 
tko  of  the  universality  of  the  flood,  may  be  men- 
tkmed,  among  American  writers,  Dr.  Edward 
Hitchcock  on  the  Historical  and  Geological  Deluges 
in  the  BiOL  Repository  (ix.  78  ff.,  x.  328  ff.,  and 
xi.  IfT.),  and  his  lUliyUm  of  Geology ^  kct.  xii. 
(BoBt  18G1);  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock  on  the  Reh- 
tiont  of  GeoJogy  to  Theok)gy,  BibL  Sacra,  xxiv. 
463  fE;  and  l*rof.  Tayler  Liewis,  who  inserts  an 
cxcairsait  on  Gen.  viii.  1-19,  in  his  translation 
of  Lange*8  Commentary  on  Genesis^  pp.  814-322 
(N.  Y.  1868).  These  writers  understand  that 
the  flood  was  limited  locally,  but  was  coextensive 
with  the  pari  of  the  earth  inhabited  at  that  time. 
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«  •  In  Nah.  ill.  8,  the  A.  Y.  has  inoomctly  ^  popu- 
km  No,**  Instead  of  No-Amon.  U. 

*  The  fKiner  is  the  mors  probable  reading,  as  the 
fods  of  Bgy^  are  mentioned  almost  immediately 
•fter. 

«  Hr  Henry  BawBoson  Identlfles  Ni*a  with  No-Amoo. 
Ihe  whole  paper  (pp.  187  fL)  is  of  groat  Importaaoe, 


Dr.  Edward  Robinson  has  some  good  remarks  oo 
the  phiblogical  or  etymological  proo&  of  the  Uibli 
cal  deluge  under  Ark,  in  his  ed.  of  Cahnet's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (Bost  1832).  On  that 
branch  of  the  ailment,  see  especially  Philipp 
Uuttmann*s  MythoU>gu$  oder  Die  Stiffen  dei 
AUerUium,  L  180-234  (Beri.  1828).  He  finds 
evidence  of  the  diffusion  of  the  names  of  the  Bib- 
lical Shemitic  patriarehs,  under  analogous  forms, 
in  the  huiguages  of  %-ariou8  ancient  nations.  Haw- 
liiison  mentions  the  Cbaldaean  legends  of  the  flood 
{Ancient  Monardiiee,  L  18-4).  H. 

NO'AH  (nyb  Imotiun,  commotion]:  Nowet: 
Noa).  One  of  the  five  daughters  of  Zelophehad 
(Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11 ;  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

NO-A'MON,  NO  O'^DH  W3  [see  below]: 
/AtpU  *Afjifi^yi  Alexandria  {popuhrum),  Nah.  iiL 
8:0  bO:  Aii^iroAis:  Alexandria,  Jer.  xlvi.  25; 
Ez.  XXX.  14,  15,  16),  a  city  of  Egypt,  Theba 
(Thebes),  or  Diospolis  Magna.  The  second  part 
of  the  first  form  is  the  name  of  AMEN,  the  chief 
divinity  of  Thebes,  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in 
connection  with  this  phuHi  in  Jeremiah,  "  Behold, 
I  will  punish  Anion  [or  'the  multitude,'  with 
reference  to  Araen^]  in  No,  and  Pharaoh,  and 
Egypt,  with  their  gods,  and  tlieir  kings'*  (/.  c); 
and  perhaps  also  alluded  to  in  Ezekiel  (xxx.  15). 
[Amon.J  'ITie  second  part  of  the  Egyptian  sacred 
name  of  the  city,  HA-AMEN,  **tlie  abode  of 
Amen,"  is  tlie  same.  There  is  a  difiiculty  as  to 
the  meaning  of  No.  It  has  been  supposed,  in 
accordance  with  the  LXX.  rendering  of  Ko-Amon 
by  iJitpXs  'Afifu&y,  that  the  Optic  ItO^ 
JlOV^»  funisj  funiculus,  once  funis  mensorius 
(Mic.  ii.  4),  instead  of  IfOg  ifpCt'Clj,  might 
indicate  that  it  signified  <*  portion,'*  so  that  the 
name  would  mean  <*  the  portion  of  Amon."  But 
if  so,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  use  of  No  ak>ne? 
It  thus  occiuv  not  only  in  Hebrew,  but  also  in  the 
Unguage  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  in  which  it 
is  written  Ni'a,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson 
(*«  Illustrations  of  Egyptian  History  and  Chro- 
nology," etc..  Trans.  Roy,  Soc.  JJt.  2d  Ser.  rii. 
1Q9)S  The  coi\jectures  that  Thebes  was  called 
n  m  Jt^JULOTII,'*the  abode  of  Amen," 
or,  still  nearer  the  Hebrew,  Jt^  ^110^11. 
(*  the  [city]  of  Amen,"  like  JI^HCI;  "  the 
[city]  of  Isis,"  or,  as  Gesenius  prefers,  Ut^ 
^JULOVJt ,  « the  place  of  Amen  "  ( Thes.  s.  v.), 
are  all  liable  to  two  serious  objections,  that  they 
neither  represent  the  Egyptian  name,  nor  afford 
an  explanation  of  tlie  use  of  No  alone.  It  seems 
most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  No  is  a  Semitic 
name,  and  that  Anion  is  added  in  Nahum  {L  c.) 
to  distinguish  Thebes  fh>m  some  other  phce  bear- 
ing the  same  luune,  or  on  account  of  the  connec- 
tion of  Amen  with  that  city.  Thebes  also  bears 
in  ancient  Egyptian  the  common  name,  of  doubt- 


as  illustrating  the  reference  in  Nahum  to  the  capture 
of  Thebes,  by  showing  that  Egypt  was  ccmquered  by 
both  Ifisarhaddon  and  Aeehur-bani-pal,  and  that  the 
latter  twice  took  Thebes.  If  these  wars  were  aftei 
the  prophet's  time,  the  namtive  of  them  makes  it 
more  probable  than  it  befbre  seemed  that  there  was  a 
still  earlier  eonqoast  of  tgjV^  by  the  Assyrians. 
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fill  signification,  AP-T  or  T-AP,  which  the  Greekt 
represented  by  Thebie.  The  whole  metropolis,  on 
both  banks  of  the  ri\-er,  was  called  TAM.  (See 
Brugtich,  Geogr,  Jtuchr.  L  175  ff.) 

Jerome  supposes  No  to  be  either  Alexandria  or 
Eg}-pt  itself  {in  Jesai'tm,  lib.  v.  t  iii.  col.  125,  ed. 
Paris,  1704).  ChampoUion  takes  it  to  be  Dios- 
polis  in  Lower  l^g}'pt  {L'^gtfpU  90us  U*  Pharaont^ 
iL  131);  but  (jeaenius  (/.  c.)  well  observes  that 
it  would  not  then  be  compared  in  Nahum  to 
Niue^-eh.  This  and  the  evidence  of  the  Assyrian 
record  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  Thebes.  .  The 
description  of  No-Amon,  as  **sittuite  among  the 
rivers,  the  waters  round  about  it"  (Nah.  L  c), 
remarkaliljr  characterizes  Thebes,  the  only  town  of 
ancient  Egypt  which  we  know  to  have  been  built 
on  both  sides  of  the  Nile;  and  the  prophecy  that 
it  should  "  be  rent  asunder  "  (Et.  zxx.  16)  cannot 
fiBkil  to  appear  remarkably  significant  to  the  obsen-er 
who  stands  amidst  the  vast  ruins  of  its  chief 
edifice,  the  great  temple  of  Amen,  which  is  rent 
and  shattered  as  if  by  an  earthquake,  although  it 
must  be  hekl  to  refer  primarily,  at  least,  rather  to 
the  breaking  up  or  capture  of  the  city  (comp.  2  K. 
uv.  4,  Jer.  Iii.  7),  than  to  its  destruction.  See 
Thebks.  R.  S.  p. 

NOB  pi  [elemtkn,  httghq-.  No/*i8<£;  [Vat. 
Vo/jifxa,  1  Sam.  zxii.  11  ;]  Alex.  No/Sa,  exc. 
No/3aa,  1  Sam.  xxii.  11;  [FA.'*]  No/3,  Neh.  xi.  32 
[where  Rom.  Vat  Alex.  FA.  omit] :  iVu6e,  NoO 
in  Neh.)  was  a  sacerdotal  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  and  situated  on  some  eminence  near 
Jerusalem.  That  it  was  on  one  of  the  roads 
which  led  from  the  north  to  the  capital,  and  within 
sight  of  it,  is  certain  from  the  illustrative  passage 
in  which  Isaiah  (x.  28-32)  describes  the  approach 
of  the  Assyrian  army :  — 

(^He  comes  to  Ai,  passes  through  Higron, 

At  Mlchmash  deposits  his  baggage ; 

They  cross  the  pass,  Geba  is  our  night^statSon ; 

Terrified  is  Bamah,  Qibeah  of  Saul  flees. 

Shriek  with  thy  voice,  daughter  of  Uallim ; 

Lkteo,  0  Laish !     Ah,  poor  Anathoth ! 

Madmcnah  escapes,  dwellers  in  Gebim  take  flighta 

Yet  this  day  he  halts  at  Nob : 

lie  shakes  his  hand  against  the  mount,  daughter 
of  Ziuo, 

The  hUl  of  Jerusalem.'' 

In  this  spirited  sketch  the  poet  sees  the  enemy 
pouring  down  from  the  north ;  they  reach  at  length 
the  neighborhood  of  the  devoted  city;  they  take 
possession  of  one  village  after  another;  while  the 
inhabitants  flee  at  their  approach,  and  fill  the 
country  with  cries  of  terror  and  distress.  It  is 
implied  here  clearly  that  Nob  was  the  last  station 
in  their  line  of  march,  whence  the  invaders  could 
see  Jerusalem,  and  whence  they  coukl  be  seen,  as 
they  "  shook  the  hand  '*  in  proud  derision  of  their 
enemies.  Lightfoot  also  mentions  a  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (Opp,  ii.  203)  that  Jerusalem  and  Nob  stood 
within  sight  of  each  other. 

Nob  was  one  of  the  places  where  the  tabernacle, 
or  ark  of  Jehovah,  was  kept  for  a  time  during  the 
days  of  its  wanderings  before  a  home  was  provided 
for  it  on  Mount  Zion  (2  Sam.  vi.  1,  Ac.).     A  com- 


L 


a  (*The  full  Idea,"  says  Gesenins  (Hdndw.  s.  v.), 
**  is  that  they  hurry  off  to  conceal  Uieir  trsasures." 

b  •  BUetsehi  takes  the  saae  view  of  this  diflkulty 
saddM^dea  against  the  kientUoatioo  (Henog's  lUeU- 
UuyU.  x,40i}.   TiM/r«siMmMaiilis(Qessa.)hasUttto 
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pany  of  the  Bei^jaroites  settled  here  after  the  letm 
from  the  exile  (Neh.  xi.  32).  But  the  event  for 
which  Nob  was  most  noted  in  the  Scripture  annals, 
was  a  frightful  massacre  whidi  occuired  there  m 
the  reign  of  Soul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17-19).  David  had 
fled  thither  from  the  court  of  the  jealous  king; 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  escaped 
being  unknown,  Ahimeleeh,  the  high-priest  at  Nob, 
gave  him  some  of  the  shew-hread  from  the  golden 
table,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  which  he  had  in 
his  charge  as  a  sacred  trophy.  Doeg,  an  Edomite, 
the  king's  shepherd,  who  was  present,  reported  the 
affiur  to  his  master.  Saul  was  enraged  on  bearing 
that  such  &vor  had  been  shown  to  a  man  whom 
he  hated  as  a  rival;  and  nothing  wouhl  appease 
him  but  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Nob.  The  king's  executioners  hav- 
ing  refused  to  perform  the  bloody  deed  (I  Sam. 
xxii.  17),  he  said  to  Doeg,  the  spy,  who  had  be- 
trayed the  unsuspecting  Ahimelech,  **  Tom  thou, 
and  fall  upon  the  priests.  And  Doeg  the  Edomite 
turned,  and  be  f«4l  upon  the  priests,  and  slew  on 
that  day  four-score  and  five  persons  that  did  wear 
a  linen  ephod.  And  Nob,  the  city  of  the  prieate, 
smote  he  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  both  men 
and  women,  children  and  sucklings,  and  oxen,  and 
asses,  and  sheep,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword." 
Abiathar,  a  son  of  Ahimelech,  was  the  only  person 
who  sun'ived  to  recount  the  sad  story. 

It  would  be  a  long  time,  naturally,  before  the 
doomed  city  could  recover  from  such  a  blow.  It 
appears  in  fact  never  to  have  regained  its  ancient 
importance,  llie  references  in  Is.  x.  32  and  N^. 
xi.  32  are  the  only  later  allusions  to  Nob  which 
we  find  in  the  O.  T.  All  trace  of  the  name  has 
disappeared  from  the  country  long  ago.  Jerome 
states  that  nothing  remained  in  bis  time  to  indieate 
where  it  had  been.  Geographers  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  precise  spot  with  which  we  are  to  identify 
the  ancient  locality.  Some  of  the  conjectures  on 
this  point  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  **  It  most 
have  been  situated,**  says  Dr.  Robinson  (RetatrektSj 
vol.  i.  p.  464),  **  somewhere  upon  the  ridge  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  northeast  of  the  dty.  We 
sought  all  along  this  ridge  from  the  Damaacos 
road  to  the  summit  opposite  the  city,  for  some 
traces  of  an  ancient  site  which  might  be  regarded 
as  the  place  of  Nob;  but  without  the  slightest  suc- 
cess.** Kiepert's  map  places  Nob  at  e/-/sdirCeA, 
not  for  from  Andtd^  about  a  mile  northwest  of  Je- 
rusalem. Tobler  ( Tipogt'ophie  von  Jtrut.  Ii.  §  719) 
describes  this  village  as  beautifully  situated,  and 
occupying  unquestionably  an  ancient  site.  But  it 
must  be  regarded  as  fatal  to  this  identification  that 
Jerusalem  is  not  to  be  seen  frvm  that  point.^  £1- 
Isdtciek  is  in  a  valley,  and  the  dramatic  represent*- 
tion  of  the  prophet  would  be  unsuited  to  such  a 
place.  Mr.  Porter  {/landb,  ii.  324)  expresses  the 
confident  belief  that  Nob  is  to  be  sought  on  a  low 
peaked  tell,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  northern 
road  and  opposite  to  Sh^dL  He  found  there 
several  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock,  lai^  building 
stones,  and  various  other  indications  of  an  ancient 
town.  The  top  of  this  hill  <^  affords  an  extensive 
view,  and  Mount  Zion  is  distinctly  seen,  though 


or  no  stgnUlosaca  miless  those  menaced  coold  see  Hw 
Invaders  at  the  moment  If  r.  Grove  gives  the  ptiiw 
enee  to  ei-lsHp\ek  (Clark*s  BibU  AUas^  p.  201).     H. 

c  •  ThU  hUI,  ssys  yeat  Wanea  (Apert,  Oei.  1st 
1867),  Is  oalled  S^ah.  H 
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MoHah  and  Oliret  are  hid    bj  an  intsrfflnlng 
ridge. 

'Vht  Nob  spoken  of  abore  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  another  which  Jerome  mentions  i&  the  plain 
of  Sharon  f  not  (ar  from  Lydda.  (See  Yon  Kau- 
iner*8  Paidstinti^  p.  196.)  No  allusion  is  made  to 
this  latter  pbu»  in  the  Bible.  The  Jews  after  re- 
eoTering  the  ark  of  Jdiorah  from  the  Philistines 
wroaM  be  likely  to  keep  it  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
similar  disaster;  and  the  Nob  which  was  the  seat 
of  the  sanctuary  in  the  time  of  Saul,  must  have 
been  among  the  mountains.  This  Nob,  or  NobOa 
aa  Jerome  writes,  now  BtU  NuiMf  coukl  not  be 
the  village  of  that  name  near  Jerusalem.  The 
towns  with  which  Isaiah  associates  the  pbce  put 
that  view  out  of  the  question.  H.  B.  U. 

NCBAH  (njb  [b^nkinff,  a  hud  cry]: 
19a$ii$,  Ifafial;  Ak».  Na^0,  VaBte:  Noba, 
[Nabe\),  llie  name  conferred  by  the  conqueror 
of  Kknatii  and  the  villages  in  dependence  on  it 
on  his  new  acquisition  (Num.  xxxii.  42).  For  n 
certain  period  after  the  establishment  of  the  Israel- 
ite rule  the  new  ruuue  remained,  and  is  used  to 
mark  the  course  taken  by  Gideon  in  his  diase  after 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (Judg.  viii.  11).  But  it  is 
not  again  heard  of,  and  the  original  appellation,  as 
is  osittU  in  such  cases',  appears  to  have  recovered  its 
bokl,  wliich  it  has  since  retained ;  for  in  the  slightly 
modified  form  of  Knndufdt  it  is  the  name  of  the 
place  to  the  present  day  (see  Onomnsticdn,  Nabo). 

£wald  (Gesch,  ii.  2G8,  note  2)  identifies  the 
Nobah  of  Gideon's  pursuit  with  Nophah  of  Num. 
zzi.  30,  and  distinguishes  them  both  from  Noliah 
of  Num.  xxxii.  42,  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
mentioned  with  Dibon,  Medeha,  and  Jogbehali. 
But  if  Jogbehah  be,  as  he  elsewhere  (ii.  504,  note 
4)  suggests,  eL-Jebtibeh^  between  Amindn  and  es- 
Saltj  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  distinction.  In 
truth  the  lists  of  Gad  and  Keuben  in  Num.  xxxii. 
are  so  conAiaed  that  it  is  difficult  to  apportion  the 
towns  of  each  in  accordance  with  our  present  im- 
perfect topographical  knowledge  of  those  regions. 
EwaU  also  (ii.  392,  note)  identifies  Nobah  of  Num. 
xxxii.  42  with  Nawa  or  Nere^  a  place  15  or  16 
miles  east  of  the  north  end  of  the  Lake  of  Gennes- 
aret  (UiUer,  Jordrny  p.  356).  But  if  Kenath  and 
Nobah  are  the  same,  and  Kundwnt  be  Kenath,  the 
identification  is  both  unnecessary  and  untenable. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome,  with  that  curious  disregard 
of  probability  whiclf  is  to  puzzling  in  some  of  the 
articles  in  the  Ononuutiom^  identify  Nobah  of 
Jn^.  riii.  with  Nob,  *'the  city  of  the  Priests,  af- 
terwards laid  waste  by  Saul"  {Onom,  tioftfii  and 
««NabbesiveNobba").  G. 

NCKBAH  (TOb  [barkinff,  a  hud  cry]:  No- 
0aZ:  Nob:i),  An  Israelite  warrior  (Num.  xxxii. 
42  only),  probably,  like  Jair,  a  Manassite,  who  dur- 
ing the  conquest  of  the  territory  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  possessed  himself  of  the  town  of  Kenath 
and  the  viUages  or  hamlets  dependent  upon  it 
(Heb.  ** daughters'*),  and  gave  them  his  own 
name.  Acomding  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Seder 
^Jhm  Rabbn,  ix.)  Nobah  was  bom  in  Egj-pt,  died 
after  the  decease  of  Moses,  and  was  buriml  during 
the  passage  of  the  Jordan. 

It  win  be  observed  that  the  form  of  the  name  in 
lbs  LXX.  is  the  same  as  that  given  to  Nebo. 

G. 

«  •  Xatthew,  it  is  true,  has  b  irate  mov,  which  figni.  (vH.  7) ;  but  the  latter  hss  also  rir  SovAor  ovtov  (v«& 
lM<"SBrraiit>*or<*chikl"(vlU.  6).  Luke  hss  the  ssme  8),  and  thto  rcsoivss  the  amUsuitjr.  II. 


•  NOBLEMAN  (fia4ri\uc6sh  the  tiUe  of  a 
courtier  or  royal  officer  of  Herod  Antipas,  who 
came  to  Jesus  at  d^ana,  to  entreat  him  to  heal  his 
son,  whom  he  had  left  at  the  point  of  death  at 
his  home,  In  (Japemaum.  Gn  his  return  he 
found  that  the  cure  had  been  wrought  at  the  very 
moment  when  Jesus  said,  **  'I1iy  son  liveth  **  (John 
iv.  46,  47).  Some  criUcs  (Ewald,  DeWette  with 
some  hesitation,  Baur)  regard  this  miracle  as  identi 
cal  with  that  of  the  healing  of  tlie  centurion's  scr 
vant  (Matt.  viii.  5;  Luke  vii.  1-10).  But  it  il 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  differences  in  the  two 
accounts  with  this  supposition.  Cana  was  the  scene 
of  the  miracle  related  by  John,  and  Capernaum 
that  of  the  miracle  related  by  Matthew  and  Luke. 
One  of  the  men  was  a  Jew  (included  at  least  among 
the  Galileans,  John  iv.  48)  in  the  service  of  the 
king  or  tetrarch,  as  his  designation  implies,  the 
other  a  Koman  and  a  centurion  (Luke  vii.  2). 
In  one  case  it  was  a  son  of  the  petitioner  who 
was  sick,  in  the  other  his  sen-ant,"  and,  finally,  the 
nobleman  requested  Jesus  to  come  to  his  house, 
whereas  the  centurion  felt  that  he  was  utterly  un- 
worthy to  receive  him  under  his  roof,  lie  b  called 
$affi\uc6t  with  the  same  propriety  that  Herod 
Antipas  is  called  ficuriKt^s  (^lark  vL  14),  though 
the  stricter  title  of  the  latter  was  rtrpipxt^  (Matt, 
xiv.  1).  It  is  a  complimentary  title  rather  than 
official  as  applied  to  both.  H. 

NOD  [lU,  wmdering:  Not8:  pro/uffua]. 
[Caw.] 

NODAB  (3113  [nobility]:  Sa^aBatoi:  JVb- 
d(tb)^  the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  only 
in  1  Cbr.  v.  19,  in  the  account  of  the  war  of  the 
lieubenites,  the  (jadites,  and  the  half  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  against  the  Hagarites  (^-v.  9-22);  $ 
^  and  they  made  war  with  the  Hagarlte.^  with  Jetur, 
and  Nepbish,  and  Nodab**  (ver.  19).  In  Gen. 
XXV.  15  and  1  Cbr.  i.  31,  Jetur,  Naphish,  and 
Ketlemah  are  the  last  three  sons  of  Isbninel,  and  it 
has  been  therefore  supposed  that  Nodab  also  was 
one  of  his  sons.  But  we  have  no  other  mention 
of  Nodab,  and  it  is  probable,  in  the  absence  of  ad> 
ditional  e\-idence,  that  he  was  a  grandson  or  other 
descendant  of  the  patriarch,  and  that  the  name,  in 
the  time  of  the  record,  was  that  of  a  tribe  sprung 
fW>m  such  descendant,  llie  Hagarites,  and  Jetur, 
Nepbish,  and  Nodab,  were  pastoral  people,  for  the 
Reubenites  dwelt  in  their  tents  throughout  all  the 
east  [bmd]  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  v.  10),  and  in  the 
war  a  great  multitude  of  cattle  —  camels,  sheep, 
and  asses  —  were  taken.  A  hundred  thousand 
men  were  taken  prisoners  or  slain,  so  that  the 
tribes  must  have  been  very  numerous  and  the  Is- 
raelites ^  dwelt  in  thehr  steads  until  the  captivity.*' 
If  the  Hagarites  (or  Hagarenes)  were,  as  is  most 
probable,  the  people  who  afterwards  inhabited  H^er 
[liAOARENKs],  they  were  driven  southwards,  into 
the  northeastern  prorince  of  Arabia,  bordering  the 
mouths  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  low  tracts  sur 
rounding  them.     [Jktub;  Itur.ka;  Naphish.] 

E.S.P. 

NO'S  (N»«:  ^oi).  The  patriarch  Noah  (Tob. 
iv.  12;  Matt  xxiv.  37,  38;  Luke  iu.  36,  xvii.  26, 
27).     [Noah.] 

NO^EBA  (Nofi5<£:  Nachoba)=z'SBKOT>A  1 
(1  Esdr.  ▼.  31 ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  48). 
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NOGAH 


NO'GAH  (nab  [<iitwi,  dny4n'eak]:  Vayai, 
Vay4e;'  [Alex,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  7,  Noyt,  Conip. 
Noyc;  FA.  in  xiv.  6,  No7«t:]  I^oge,  Nuga). 
One  of  the  tbirieen  sons  of  David  who  were  born 
to  hiui  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  iii.  7,  xiv.  G).  His 
name  is  omitted  from  the  list  in  2  Sam.  v. 

NCHAH  (nm3  [re«<]:  N«<i;  [Vat.  Nooa:] 
Noliaa),  The  fourth  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii. 
2). 

•  NOISOME  (O.  F.  fioi«r,  "to  hurt,"  Ut 
nocti'e)  is  used  in  its  primitive  sense  of  vciun/s, 
bnnrfulj  dfstructire,  in  l*s.  xci.  3,  Ez.  xiv.  21,  and 
Ex.  viii.  21,  Job  xxxi.  40,  mai^.  A. 

NON  O'^O  pn  1  Chr.  vii.  27;  but  elsewhere, 

I^O,  afsfi]:  ffo^v;  [Vat  Alex.  Now/*:]  Nitn). 
Nun,  the  father  of  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vu.  27). 

NOPH,  MOPH  (^b  [see  below]  :m^m^is: 
Memphii,  Is.  xix.  i;J,  Jer.  ii.  16,  F-z.  xxx.  13,  16; 

^tS:  M4fi^isi  Memphii,  Hos.  ix.  6),  a  city  of 
Egypt,  Memphis.  Tliese  forms  are  contracted 
from  ll.e  ni.ricnt  Fpptisn  common  name,  MEN- 
KUFI{,  or  MEN-XEFKU,  "the  good  abode," 
or  perhaps   "the  abode  of  the  good  one:"  also 

contracted    in    the    Coptic    forms      ilCfl^S, 

jutpiiqj,      juteji&e,        neiifie 

(M),    lieiiqe       (S);   in  the  Greek  M^/i- 


^is;  and  in  the  Arabic  !/>!?/,  v..fljue.  The  He- 
brew forms  are  to  be  regarded  as  representing  col- 
loquial forms  of  the  name,  current  with  the  Shem- 
4  ites,  if  not  with  the  Egyptians  also.  As  to  the 
meaning  of  Memphis,  Tlutarch  obsen'es  that  it 
was  interpreted  to  signify  either  the  haven  of  good 
ones,  or  the  sepulchre  of  Osiris  (irol  r)iv  fi^y  ir6\iv 
ol  fiey  Spfioy  ayuB&v  ipiaivtitovtriVy  ol  B*  [lUi  ]  »s 
rApov  *Ocipi8ott  ^^^  Jnde  tt  Oth-ule^  20).  It  is 
probable  that  the  epithet  "  good  "  ppfers  to  Osiris, 
whose  sacred  animal  Apis  was  here  worahipped,  and 
here  had  its  burial-place,  the  Sernpeum,  whence  the 
name  of  the  village  BusirU  (PA-Ul'LSAK?  "the 
[abode?]  of  Osiris  "),  now  represented  in  name,  if 
not  in  exact  site,  by  Aboo-Seer,«  probably  originally 
a  quarter  of  Memphis.  As  the  great  Egyptian 
city  is  characterized  in  Nahum  as  "  situate  among 
the  riven"  (iii.  8),  so  in  Hosea  the  lower  Egyptian 
one  is  distinguished  by  its  Necropolis,  in  this  pas- 
sage as  to  the  fugitive  Israelites :  "  Mizraim  shall 
gather  them  up,  Noph  shall  bury  them ; "  for  its 
burial-ground,  stretching  for  twenty  miles  along 
the  edge  of  the  Libyan  desert,  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  )^g}-ptian  town.  (See  Brugsch,  (Jeop: 
Inschr.  i.  234  ff.,  and  Memphis.)         R.  S.  P. 

NOTHAH  (ntb,  Nuphach;  the  Samar.  has 

the  article,  nD3n  [hiU,  FUrat;  Dietr.]r  ed  yv- 
KcuVrcT,  Alex,  a/  y,  ain&v-  NofJie)^  a  place  men- 
tioned only  in  Num.  xxi.  30,  in  the  remarkable 
long  apparently  composed  by  the  Amorites  after 


«  This  AraUc  name  affiords  a  eurloos  instanoe  of 
Che  use  of  Semitic  names  of  nimilar  iouod  but  dilfereot 
signUeation  in  the  plac«  of  names  of  other  languages. 

b  1.  npn,  «pt4fi^,  properly  inqniiy,  investica- 
ClOD  (flm.  i'  616). 


NUBiBEB 

their  conqueii  of  Heshbon  from  the  Moabits,  and 
therefore  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Israelite  inva- 
sion. It  is  named  with  Dibon  and  Medeba,aiid 
was  possibly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Heshbon.  A 
name  very  simihu'  to  Nophah  b  Nobah,  which  is 
twice  mentioned ;  once  as  lieston^ed  by  the  conqueror 
of  the  same  name  on  Kenath  (a  pUce  still  exist- 
ing more  than  70  miles  distant  from  the  acene  of 
the  Amorite  conflict),  and  again  in  connection  with 
Jogliehah,  which  latter,  from  the  mode  of  its  occur- 
rence in  Num.  xxxii.  36,  would  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Heshbon.  Ewald  (6'esdL 
ii.  268,  note)  decides  (though  without  giving  hit 
grounds)  that  Nophah  is  identical  with  the  latter 
of  these.  In  this  case  the  difference  would  be  a 
dialectical  one,  Nophah  being  the  Moabite  or  Amo- 
rite form.     [NoBAii.]  G. 

NOSE-JEWEL    (r>3,  pi.  constr.     ^5T?: 
iyAriai  vfaures:  A.  Y.,  (jen.  xxiv.  22;  Ez.zxzt. 


Arab  woman  with  noss-rlng. 

22,  "  earring:  "  Is.  iii.  21;  F.z.  xvi.  12,  "jewel  oo 
the  forehead  :  "  rendered  by  Theod.  and  Symm. 
ixip^lvtovy  Ges.  p.  870).  A  ring  of  metal,  sometimes 
of  gold  or  silver,  passed  usually  through  the  right 
nostril,  and  worn  by  way  of  ornament  by  women 
in  the  East.  Its  diameter  is  usually  1  in.  or  1  ^  in., 
but  sometimes  as  much  as  3^  in.  Upon  it  are 
strung  lieads,  coral,  or  jewels.  In  Egypt  it  ia  now 
almost  confined  to  the  lower  cbsses.  It  ia  men- 
tioned in  the  MIshna,  Shabb.  vi.  1 ;  Ctlim^  xi.  8. 
r^yard  remarks  that  no  specimen  has  been  found 
in  Asa}Tian  remains.  (Burckhardt,  Nittti  on  Bed, 
i.  51,  232;  Niebuhr,  De$cr.  dt  tArab.  {>.  67; 
Voyngei^  i.  1.33,  ii.  56;  Chardin,  V<>p.  viii.  200; 
Ijme,  Mod.  EyyjtU  i.  78;  App.  iii.  226;  Saakvh&tz, 
TJtbi:  Arch.  i.  3,  p.  25;  Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab, 
pp.  262,  544.)  U.  W,  P. 

•  NOVICE,  ye^wTOf,  "neophyte,"  tbatwbidi 
is  newly  bom,  or  planted,  is  used  in  1  11m.  iii  6, 
figuratively,  of  one  who  had  juat  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,  "a  new  convert.*'  Such  a  person 
was  not  a  fit  candidate  for  the  o£Bce  of  bishop  or 
overseer  {iwlaKovoSi  ver.  2) ;  for  the  self-confidence 
of  one  who  had  Just  entered  an  untried  oootm  of 
life  might  letA  him  far  astray.  R.  D.  C.  R. 

NUMBER.^      Like  most  orienUl 


3.  nD?D,  apt»^,  numenu, 

8.  ^3D,  Twxif,  Fortwna,  probably  a  dsity  (Oea.  f 
796) ;  rendersd  "  number,"  Is.  Izr.  IL 

4.  ]^^D,  ChakLfhuBSaoMrootasa. 
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KUMBEB 

■  pnbiailB  Chat  the  Hebrein  in  their  written  od- 
enktioiM  DHMile  oae  of  the  letters  of  themlph«bet. 
lint  tbej  did  80  in  poet-Bebylonian  tUnee  we  hAwe 
tooebmft  evidence  in  the  MacoatMBMi  coini;  and 
it  ii  liighl J  probable  that  this  was  the  caee  abo  in 
esrikr  times,  both  from  internal  eridence,  of  which 
«e  siwil  presentljr  spealc,  and  abo  from  the  practice 
of  the  Graeks,  who  borrowed  it  with  their  earliest 
iJphabet  from  the  Phoenicians,  wlioee  alpliabet 
a^  WM,  with  aome  slight  variations,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Samaritans  and  Jews  (Chardin,  Voj/. 
IL  4S1,  iv.  288  and  ibU.,  LangAs;  Thiersch,  Or, 
Gr.  $$  xiL,  faudii^  pp.  Sd,  153;  Jelf,  Gr,  Gr,  i. 
I;  MUOer,  Etrmker,  il.  117,  8S1;  Eng,  Cyd. 
ttOoins,*'  •« Numeral  Chancten;**  Lane,  Mod. 
EfpfL  i.  91;  Donaldson,  New  Craivhuj  pp.  146, 
151;  Winer,  2aA/eii). 

Etat  though,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
in  an  existing  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T. 
the  mimerical  expressions  are  written  at  length 
(Lee,  ffebr.  Gram.  §§  19,  22),  yet,  on  the  other, 
the  vwiations  in  the  several  versions  between  them- 
felrei  and  from  the  Hebrew  text,  added  to  the  evi- 
dent ioconsisteneies  in  numerical  statement  between 
certain  passages  of  that  text  itself,  seem  to  prove 
thstsome  shorter  mode  of  writing  was  originally  in 
fogne,  liahle  to  be  misunderstood,  and  in  fact  mia- 
aadentood  by  copyists  and  transktors.  llie  fol- 
bwtag  may  serve  as  specimens:  — 

L  In  2  K.  xxir.  8  Jehoiaohin  is  said  to  have  been 
18  jcais  old,  but  in  2  Chr.  zxx>i.  9  the  number 
given  ii  8. 

2.  In  Is.  vH.  8  Vitringa  shows  that  for  threescore 
tad  fiveone  reading  gives  sixteen  and  five,  the  letter 

jod  ^  (10)  after  sktih  (6)  having  been  mistaken  for 
the  Rabbmical  abbreviation  by  omission  of  the  mem 
^nm  the  plnnd  Akkim^  which  would  stand  ibr 
■xty.  Six  -f- 10  was  thus  converted  into  sixty  -f- 
im, 

I.  In  1  8am.  vi.  19  we  have  50,070,  but  the 
Syiiae  and  Arabic  versions  have  5,070. 

t  b  1  K.  It.  26,  we  read  that  Sokmion  had 
40,000  stalls  for  chariotJioraes,  but  4,000  only  in 
lChr.ix.25. 

i*  The  letters  vau  (6)  and  gajfin  (I)  appear  to 
kave  ben  interchanged  in  some  readings  of  Gen. 

^Imss  variatione,  which  are  selected  from  a  copious 
Bit  given  by  Gbas  (De  Cay$$u  Comiptwms^  i. 
§^»^  iL  p.  188,  ed.  Dathe),  appear  to  have 
P'Mndcd  from  the  alphabetic  method  of  writing 
BBBbcrs,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  e.  g.  such 

h*4(fs  ss  nw  0)  mmI  Jod  0)>  »«««»  0)  and  caph 

Oh  may  have  been  confounded  and  even  some- 
thaes  omitted.  The  final  letters,  also,  which  were 
onknown  to  the  early  Phoenician  or  Samaritan 
tlphabet,  were  uaed  as  early  as  the  Alexandrian 
'  psiod  to  denote  hundreds  between  500  and  1,000 .« 
Bat  whatever  ground  these  variations  may  aUbrd 
fcr  reasonable  conjecture,  it  is  certain,  from  the 
fMt  BMntioned  above,  that  no  positive  rectification 
of  them  can  at  present  be  established,  more  es- 
ftiUkj  at  there  is  so  little  variation  in  the  num- 
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1  rnSfip  la  plar.  Ps.  IxzL  16, 


wpmptmnXmi,  Hi- 


^iW9- 


131 


ben  quoted  from  the  O.  T.,  both  in  K.  T.aod 
in  the  Apocrypha,  e.  g.  (1)  Num.  xxv.  9,  quoted 
1  Cor.  X.  8.  (2.)  Ex.  xU.  40,  quoted  Gal.  til.  17. 
(8.)  Ex.  xvi.  85  and  Ps.  xcv.  10,  quoted  Acta  xiiL 
18.  (4.)  Gen.  xvii.  1,  quoted  Rom.  iv.  19.  (5.) 
Num.  L  46,  quoted  Ecclus.  xvi.  10. 

Josephns  also  in  the  main  agrees  in  his  state- 
ments of  numbers  with  our  existing  copies. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  as  was  re- 
marked by  St  Augustine  {Civ,  D.x.  18,  f  l),that 
some  at  least  of  the  numbers  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture are  intended  to  be  representative  rather  than 
determinative.  Certahi  numbers,  as  7, 10,  40, 100, 
were  regarded  as  giving  the  idea  of  completeness. 
Without  entering  into  his  theory  of  this  usage,  we 
may  remark  that  the  notion  of  representative  num- 
bers in  certain  cases  is  one  extremely  common  among 
eastern  nations,  who  have  a  prpjudice  against  count- 
ing their  possessions  accurately;  that  it  enters 
lan^ely  into  many  ancient  systems  of  chronology, 
and  that  it  is  found  in  the  philosophical  and  met- 
aphysical speeuUtions  not  only  of  the  Pjthagorean 
and  other  ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  both  Greek 
and  Roman,  but  also  in  those  of  the  hiter  Jewish 
writers,  of  the  Gnostics,  and  also  of  such  Christian 
writers  as  St  Augustine  himself  ( Aufcnst  De  Doetr. 
ChriML  u.  16, 25;  CVv.  D.  xv.  80;  Philo,  De  Mmnd. 
Opif,  L  21;  De  Abrah,  ii.  5;  Df  SepL  Nwn,  iL 
281,  ed.  Mongey;  Joseph.  B,  J,  tU.  5,  §  5:  Mish- 
na,  PirkeAbothj  v.  7,  8;  Irenaens,L  8,  ii.  1,  ▼.  29, 
30;  Hieronym.  Com.  in  Is.  iv.  1,  vol.  iv.  p.  72, 
ed.  Migne;  Arist  Metnpltye,  L  5,  6,  xiL  6,  8; 
iElbn,  V.  H.  iv.  17;  Varro,  Hebdom,  fragm.  L 
255,  ed.  Bipont;  Niebuhr,  Hi$t,  of  Rome,  iL  72, 
ed.  Hare;  Burekhardt,  Tntv.  in  Arabia,  L  75; 
SgriOy  p.  560,  comp.  with  Gen.  xiii.  16  and  xxiL 
17;  also  see  papers  on  Hindoo  Chronoh)gy  in  Sir 
W.  Jones's  Works,  Supp!.  vol.  U.  pp.  968,  1017). 

We  proceed  to  give  some  instances  of  numbers 
used  (a)  representatively,  and  thus  probably  by  de- 
sign indefinitely,  or  (6)  definitely,  but  as  we  may 
say  preferentially,  i,  e.  because  some  meaning 
(which  we  do  not  in  all  cases  understand)  was  at- 
tached to  them. 

1.  Sertn,  as  denoting  either  plurality  or  com- 
pleteness, is  so  frequent  as  to  make  a  selection  only 
of  instances  necessary,  e.  g.  eeten/old,  Gen.  iv.  24; 
seren  dmee^  i.  e.  completely.  Lev.  xxvi.24;  Pa.  xiL 
6;  $even  (L  e.  many)  wayt.  Dent,  xxviii.  25.  Sea 
also  1  Sam.  ii.  5;  Job  v.  19,  where  six  also  is  laed; 
Prov.  vi.  16,  ix.  1 ;  Ecd.  xi.  2,  where  eight  also  Is 
named;  Is.iv.  1;  Jer.  xv.9;  Mic  t.5;  also  Matt. 
xiL  45,  seren  tpiriU  ;  Mark  xvi.'  9,  seoeii  deviU ; 
Rev.  iv.  5,  sevea  SpiriU,  xv.  1,  seren  plagwe$, 
Otho,  Lex,  Rabb,  p.  411,  says  that  Seriptare  nssa 
seven  to  denote  plurality.  See  also  Christian  pn- 
thorities  quoted  by  Suicer,  That.  EeeL  s.  t.  ffiSo- 
IMS,  Hofmann,  lix,  s.  v.  "  Septem,"  and  the  paa- 
sages  quoted  above  from  Varro,  Aristotle,  and 
i£lian,  in  reference  to  the  heathen  value  for  the 
number  7. 

2.  Ten  as  a  preferentbl  number  ia  exemplified 
in  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  bw  of  Tltha. 
It  pUys  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  kter  Jewish  rit- 
ual code.    SeeOtho,I.«B.i2a56.  p.410. 


To  number  Is  (1)  HSQ,  lp»By^,  numero,    (L) 

Stfn,  AoyC^ofuu,  <.  <.  value,  aeeonnt,  as  in  Is.  sflL 
17.  In  PM,  count,  or  number,  which  is  the  psimaij 
notion  of  the  word  (Oes.  p.  581). 

•    IdsMtiS  660^  0  600,^700,  I)  800^^^900 
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8.  Seventy,  at  oompounded  of  7  XIO,  ftppevi 
frBqueotly,  e.  g.  uventy-fold  (Gen.  i?.  24;  Matt, 
xviii.  22).  Ite  definite  use  appears  in  the  ofierings 
of  70  shekels  (Num.  vii.  13,  19,  and  foil.);  the  70 
eklen  (li.  16);  70  yean  of  captivity  (Jer.  xiiy.  11). 
To  these  may  be  added  the  70  descendants  of  Noah 
(Qen.  x.\  and  the  alleged  Rabbinical  qualification 
for  election  to  the  office  of  Judge  among  the  71 
members  of  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  of  the  knowledge 
of  70  languages  {Smh,  ii.  6;  and  Can«>v,  App, 
Bibl.  p.  576).  The  number  of  72  transktors  may 
perhaps  also  be  connected  with  the  same  idea. 

4.  Fw€  appears  in  the  table  of  punishments,  of 
l^ral  requirements  (Ex.  xxii.  1 ;  Lev.  v.  16,  xxii. 
14,  xxvii.  15;  Num.  v.  7,  xviii.  16),  and  in  the  five 
empires  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ii.). 

6.  Fijur  is  used  in  reference  to  the  4  winds  (Dan. 
viL  2),  and  the  so-called  4  comers  of  the  earth ; 
the  4  creatures,  each  with  4  wings  and  4  faces,  of 
Ezekiel  (i.  6  and  foil.);  4  rivers  of  Paradise  (Gen. 
ii.  10);  4  beasto  (Dan.  vii.  and  Rev.  iv.  6);  the  4 
equal-sided  Temple-chamber  (£z.  xl.  47). 

6.  Three  was  regarded,  both  by  the  Jews  and 
other  nations,  as  a  specially  complete  and  mystic 
number  (Plato,  />«  Leg.  iv.  715;  Dionys.  Halic 
iii.  c.  12).  It  appears  in  many  instances  in  Scrip- 
ture as  a  definite  number,  e,  g.  3  feasts  .(Ex.  xxiii. 
14,  17;  Deut.  xn.  16),  the  triple  offering  of  the 
Namritc,  and  the  triple  blessing  (Num.  y\.  14, 24), 
the  triple  invocation  (Is.  vi.  3;  Rev.  i.  4),  Daniel^s 
3  hours  of  prayer  (Dan.  vi.  10,  comp.  Ps.  Iv.  17), 
the  third  heaven  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  and  the  thrice- 
repeated  visiont(Acts  X.  16). 

7.  Tu^ehe  (3X4)  appears  in  12  tribAi,  12  stones 
in  the  high-priest's  breast-plate,  12  Apostles,  12 
foundation-stones,  and  12  gates  (Rev.  xxi.  19-21); 
12,000  furiongs  of  the  heavenly  city  (Rev.  xxi.  16); 
144,000  sealed  (Rev.  vii.  4). 

8.  Fijrty  appears  in  many  enumerations ;  40  days 
of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  18);  40  yeaw  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  xiv.  34);  40  days  and  nights  of  Elijah 
(1  K.  xix.  8);  40  days  of  Jonah's  warning  to  Nin- 
eveh. (Jon.  iii.  4);  40  days  of  temptation  (Matt. 
iv.  2).  Add  to  these  the  very  frequent  use  of  the 
number  40  in  regnal  years,  and  in  political  or  other 
periods  (Judg.  iU.  11,  x;iii.  1;  1  Sam.  iv.  18;  2  Sam. 
▼.  4,  XV.  7;  1  K.  xi.  42;  Yx.  xxix.  11,  12;  Acts 
xiii.  21).  \ 

9.  One  hundred.  — 100  cubits'  length  of  the 
T^bemade-oourt  (Ex.  xxvii.  18);  100  men,  ».  e.  a 
large  number  (Lev.  xxvl.  8);  Gideon's  300  men 
(Judg.'  vi.  6);  the  selection  of  10  out  of  every  100, 
(xx.  10) ;  100  men  (2  K.  iv.  43) :  leader  of  100  men 
(1  Chr.  xii.  14);  100  stripes  (Prov.  xvii.  10);  100 
times  (Eccl.  viii.  12);  100  children  (n.  3);  100 
oobits*  measurements  in  E^kiel's  Tempk*  (Ez.  xl., 
xii.,  xlii.);  100  sheep  (Matt,  xviii.  12);  100  pence 
(Matt,  xviii.  28);  100  meaiures.  of  oil  or  wheat 
(Lukexvi.  6,  7). 

10.  lastly,  the  mystie  number  666  (Rev.  xiii. 
18),  of  which  the  eariiest  attempted  explanation  is 
the  conjecture  of  Irenaeus,  who  of  three  words, 
Euanthas,  Lateinos,  and  Teitan,  prefers  the  last  as 
fulfilling  its  conditions  best  (For  various  otlier 
interpretations  see  Calroet,  Whitby,  and  Irenieus, 
De  Antichrist,  v.  c.  29,  30.) 

It  is  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  whilst  the 
representative,  and  also  the  typical  character  of 
certain  numbers  must  be  maintained  (e.  g.  Matt, 
zix.  28),  there  is,  on  the  other,  the  greatest  danger 
of  overstraining  any  particular  theory  on  the  sub- 
ject, ai  d  thus  degenerating  bto  that  subtle  trifling, 
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iW>m  which  neither  the  Gnostics,  nor  tome  also  d 
their  orthodox  opponents  were  exempt  (see  Clem 
Alex.  Strom,  vi.  c  11,  p.  782,  ed.  Potter,  and  Au- 
gust. L  c),  and  of  which  the  Rabbinical  writingi 
present  such  striking  instances.  [CHR02iOLoeT, 
Ceksub.]  H.  W.  p.  • 

NUMBERING.    [Ceksus.] 

NUMBERS  P57'3,  from  the  first  woid;  or 

n^'TSg,  trom  the  words  ^X"^  "^Slt?^,  iai  1: 
kpiBfjLol'  Nwneri:  called  also  by  tJbe  later  Jews 

n^nep^n  njo,  or  D^'^en),  the  fourth 

book  of*  the  Law  or  Pentateuch.  It  takes  its  name 
in  the  LXX;.  and  Vulg.  (whence  our  "Numben'') 
fh)m  the  double  numboiiig  or  census  of  the  people; 
the  first  of  which  is  given  in  cc.  i-iv.,  and  the 
second  in  ch.  xx\i. 

A.  Contend.  —  The  book  may  be  said  to  con- 
tain generally  the  history  of  the  Israelite  from  the 
time  of  their  leaving  Sinai,  in  the  second  year  after 
the  Exodus,  till  their  arri\-al  at  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land  in  the  fortieth  year  of  their  jour- 
neyings.  It  consists  of  the  following  prindpil 
divisions:  — 

I.  The  preparations  for  the  departure  from  Sinai 
(L  1-x.  10). 

II.  The  journey  from  Sinai  to  the  bovders  of 
Canaan  (x.  11-xiv.  45). 

III.  A  brief  notice  of  laws  given,  and  ercnli 
which  transpired,  during  the  thirty-seven  yean' 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  (xv,  l>xix.  22). 

IV.  The  history  of  the  htst  year,  from  the  seeood 
arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Kad^  till  they  reach 
"  the  pkiins  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho  "  (xx. 
1-xxxvi.  13). 

1.  {(t.)  The  object  of  the  encampment  at  Sinai 
has  been  accomplished.  The  Covenant  has  been 
made,  the  Law  given,  the  Sanctuary  set  up,  the 
Priests  consecrated,  the  service  of  God  appointed, 
and  Jehovah  dwells  in  the  midst  of  his  chosen 
people.  It  is  now  time  to  depart  in  order  that 
the  olu^t  may  be  achieved  for  which  Israel  has 
been  sanctified.  That  object  is  the  occupation  of 
the  Promised  Land.  But  this  is  not  to  he  accom- 
plished by  peaceable  means,  but  by  the  forcible 
expulsion  of  its  present  inhabitants;  for  *' the  in- 
iquity of  the  Amoritcs  is  full,"  they  are  ripe  for 
judgment,  and  thb  judgment  Israel  is  to  execute. 
Therefore  Israel  must  be  organized  as  Jdiovah's 
army;  and  to  this  end  a  mustering  of  all  who  are 
capable  of  bearing  arms  is  necessary.  Hence  the 
book  opens  with  the  numbering  of  the  people," 
chapters  i.-iv.  These  contain,  first,  the  census  of 
all  the  tribes  or  clans,  amounting  in  all  to  six  hun- 
dred and  three  thousand,  five  hundred  and  fifty* 
with  the  exception  of  the  I^e^ites,  who  were  not 
numbered  with  the  rest  (ch.  i.);  secondly,  the  ar- 
raugement  of  the  camp,  and  the  order  of  mareh 
(ch.  ii.);  tliirdly,  the  special  and  separate  ceases 
of  the  I^evites,  who  are  churned  by  (Sod  instead  d 
all  the  first-bom,  the  three  Camiliee  of  the  tifte 
having  their  peculiar  oflSces  in  the  Tabemade  ap- 
pointed them,  both  when  it  was  at  rest  and  when 
they  were  on  the  march  (cc.  iii.,  iv.). 

(6.)  Chapters  v.,  vi.  Certain  laws  apparently 
supplementary  to  the  legislation  in  Leviticus;  tlK 
removal  of  the*  unclean  trom  the  camp  (v.  1  4)( 
the  law  of  reeUtution  (v.  5-10);  the  trial  of  j«l- 
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ooiy  (f  11-31);  the  law  of  the  Nasaritet  (tL  1- 
21);  the  form  of  the  priestly  Uening  (vi.  23-27). 

(c)  Chapten  vii.  1-x.  10.  £vent8  oocurring  at 
this  time,  and  lefruktiont  oonnected  with  them. 
Ch.  Tii.  gives  an  account  of  the  ofierings  of  the 
'prinoet  of  the  diflemit  tribee  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Tabenwele;  ch.  viii.  of  the  consecration  of  the 
Levites  (ver.  89  of  ch.  vii.,  and  vr.  1-4  of  ch. 
riii.  leeni  to  be  out  of  place);  eb.  iz.  1-14,  of  the 
ieo9iKi  obaervanoe  of  the  Pasaorer  (the  first  in  the 
wUdeTDeas)  on  the  14th  day  of  the  second  month, 
sod  of  certain  provisions  made  to  meet  the  case  of 
those  who  by  reason  of  defilement  were  unable  to 
keep  it.  Lastly,  ch.  ix.  15-23  telln  how  the  ckmd 
sod  the  fire  regulated  the  march  and  the  encamp- 
ojent;  and  x.  1-10,  how  two  silver  trumpets  were 
employed  to  give  the  signal  for  public  assemblies, 
for  war,  and  for  festal  OMaaions. 

n.  March  from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of  Canaan. 

(rr.)  We  have  here,  first,  the  older  of  march  de- 
scribed (x.  14-28);  the  appeal  of  Moses  to  his 
fiither-in-law,  Uobab,  to  accompany  them  in  their 
journeys;  a  request  urged  probably  because,  from 
his  desert  life,  he  would  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  best  spot«  to  encamp  in,  and  also  would  have 
influence  with  the  various  wandering  and  predatory 
tribes  who  inhabited  the  peninsula  (29-82);  and 
the  chant  which  acecompanied  the  moving  and  the 
RsUng  of  the  ark  (w.  35,  36). 

{b.)  An  account  of  several  of  the  stations  and  of 
the  events  which  happened  at  them,  llie  first  was 
St  Taberah,  where,  because  of  their  impatient  mur- 
marings,  several  of  the  peop!e  were  destroyed  by 
hghtning  (thew  belons^  chiefly,  it  wonld  seem, 
to  the  motley  multitude  which  came  out  of  Egypt 
with  the  Israelites) ;  the  loathing  of  the  people  fur 
the  nuuma;  the  com[daint  of  Moses  that  he  cannot 
besr  the  burden  thus  laid  upon  him,  and  the  ap- 
pointment in  consequence  of  seventy  elders  to  sen'e 
sad  help  him  in  his  office  (xL  10-29);  the  quails 
sent,  sod  the  judgment  following  thereon,  which 
gkve  its  name  to  the  next  station,  Kibroth-hat- 
tsavah  (the  graves  of  lust),  xi.  31-35  (cf.  Ps. 
hxxviii.  30,  31,  cvt  14, 15);  arrival  at  Hazeroth, 
wiiere  Aaron  and  Miriam  are  jealous  of  Moses,  and 
Miriam  is  in  consequence  smitten  with  leprosy  (xii. 
1-15);  the  sending  of  the  spies  from  the  wilderness 
of  Psran  (e<-7>A),  their  rqxnt,  the  refusal  of  the 
people  to  enter  Canaan,  their  rqection  in  conse- 
quence, and  their  rash  attack  upon  the  Amalekites, 
which  resulted  in  a  defeat  (xiL  16-xiv.  45). 

in.  What  folbws  must  be  referred  apparently 
to  the  thirty-seven  years  of  wanderings;  but  we 
have  no  notices  of  time  or  pkce.  We  have  laws 
respecting  the  meat  and  drink  offerings,  and  other 
sserifiees  (xr.  1-31);  an  account  of  the  punishment 
of  a  Sabbath-breaker,  perhaps  as  an  example  of  the 
prenimptuons  siu  mentioned  in  w.  30,  31  (xv. 
3i-36);  the  dhrection  to  put  fringes  on  their  gar- 
ments as  mementos  (xv.  37-41);  Uie  history  of  the 
rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and  the 
murmuring  of  the  people  (xvi-);  the  budding  of 
Astoft^s  rod  as  a  witness  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 
diosen  (xvH.) :  the  direction  that  Aaron  and  his  sons 
iboald  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  people,  and  the  duties 
oCthe  priesU  and  Levites  (xviii.);  the  kw  of  the 
wsler  of  purification  (xix.). 

17.  (fi.)  The  narrative  returns  abruptly  to  the 

'semid  eaeampmcnt  of  the  Israelites  in  Kadesh. 

Btn  Miriam  dies,  and  the  people  murmur  fbr 

eater,  and  Moses  and  Aaron,  **  speaking  unad- 

■re  not  aUowed  to  enter  the  Promised 
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Land  (xx- 1-13).  They  intended  perhaps,  as  befolrq 
to  enter  Canaan  drorn  the  south.  This,  however, 
was  not  to  be  permitted.  They  therefore  desired  a 
passage  through  the  country  of  Kdom.  Moses  sent 
a  conciliatory  message  to  the  king,  asking  permis- 
sion to  pass  through,  and  promising  csjrefully  to 
abstain  from  aU  outrsge,  and  to  pay  fbr  the  provis- 
ions which  they  might  find  necessary.  The  jeal- 
ousy, however,  of  this  fleroe  and  warilke  people  was 
aroused.  They  refused  the  request,  and  turned 
out  in  arms  to  def^id  their  border.  And  as  those 
almost  inaccessible  mountain  passes  could  have  been 
held  by  a  mere  handfril  of  men  against  a  krge  and 
well-trained  army,  the  Isrselites  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt as  hopeless  and  turned  southwards,  keeping 
along  the  western  borders  of  Idumsaa  till  they 
leached  Erion-geber  (xx.  14-21). 

On  their  way  southwards  they  stop  at  Mount 
Hor,  or  rather  at  Moserah,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Edomite  territory;  and  from  this  spot  it  would 
seem  that  Aaron,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Moses 
and  his  son  Eleazar,  quitted  the  camp  in  order  to 
a^eend  the  mountain.  Mount  Hor  lying  itsdf 
within  the  Edomite  territory,  whilst  it  might  have 
been  perilous  for  a  ktfger  number  to  attempt  to 
penetrate  it,  these  unarmed  wayfarers  woukl  not  be 
molested,  or  might  escspe  detection.  Bunsen  sug- 
gests that  Aaron  was  taken  to  Mount  Hor,  in  the 
hope  that  the  f^h  air  of  the  mountain  might  be 
beneficial  to  his  recovery;  but  the  narrative  does 
not  justify  such  a  supposition. 

After  Aaron's  death,  the  march  is  continued 
southward;  but  when  the  Israelites  approach  the 
head  of  the  Akabah  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
Edomite  territory,  they  again  murmur  by  reason 
of  the  roughness  of  the  way,  and  many  perish  by 
the  bite  of  \«nomous  serpents  (xx.  22-xxi.  9).  The 
passage  (xxi.  1-3)  which  speaks  of  the  Canaanite 
king  of  Arad  as  coming  out  against  the  Israelites 
is  dearly  out  of  place^  standing  as  it  does  ajlerihe 
mentbn  of  Aaron's  death  on  Mount  Hor.  Arad  is 
in  the  sooth  of  Palestine,  llie  attack  therefore 
must  have  been  made  whilst  the  people  were  yet  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Kadesh.  The  mention  of 
Hormah  also  shows  that  this  nuist  have  been  the 
case  (comp.  xiv.  45).  It  is  on  this  aeoond  occasion 
that  the  tutme  of  Hormah  is  said  to  have  been  given. 
Either  therefore  it  is  used  proleptically  in  xiv.  45, 
or  there  is  some  conf^inon  in  the  narrative.     What 

the  way  of  Atharim  "  (A.  V.  "  the  way  of  the 
spies  ")  was,  we  have  no  means  now  of  ascertain^ 
ing. 

(6.)  There  is  again  a  gap  in  the  narrative.  We 
are  told  nothing  of  the  march  along  the  eastern  edge 
of  Edom,  but  suddenly  find  ourselves  transported 
to  the  borders  of  Moab.  Here  the  Israelites  soe- 
oessively  encounter  and  defeat  the  kings  of  the 
Amorites  and  of  Bashan,  wresting  irom  them  their 
territory  and  permanently  occupying  it  (xxi.  10- 
35 ).  llieur  successes  alarm  the  king  of  Moab,  who, 
distrusting  his  superiority  in  the  field,  sends  for  a 
magician  to  curse  his  enemies;  hence  the  episods 
of  Bahuim  (xxiii.  1-xxv.  25).  Other  artifices  are 
employed  by  the  Moabites  to  weaken  the  Isrselitei, 
especially  through  the  influence  of  the  Moabitish 
women  (xxv.  1),  with  whom  the  Mldianites  (ver. 
6)  are  also  jomed;  this  evil  is  averted  by  the  seal 
of  Phinehas  (xxv.  7,  8);  a  second  ninnbering  of  the 
Israelites  takes  place  in  the  plains  of  Moab  prepar- 
atory to  thehr  crossing  the  Jordan  (xxvi.).  A 
qnertkm  arises  ss  to  the  inheritance  of  dasghten, 
and  a  deciskm  is  given  thsvsen  (xzrii.  l-U);  f 
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ii  wanwd  of  hia  dmth,  and  Joihu*  appomted  to 
nooeed  him  (zxrii.  13-23).  Certain  laws  are  given 
eoocerning  the  dailjr  sacrifice,  and  the  oftringt  for 
•abbaths  and  festivals  (ixviii.,  sxiz.);  and  the  law 
ieq>ecting  vows  (xxz.);  the  conquest  of  the  Mid- 
iaoites  is  narrated  (xui.);  and  the  partition  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan  among  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 
(uxii.).  llien  follows  a  lecapitulotion,  though 
with  some  difference,  of  the  various  encampments 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (zzuii.  1-49);  the 
command  to  destroy  the  Canaanites  (xxxiiL  60- 
56);  the  boundaries  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  the 
men  appobited  to  divide  it  (xxxiv.);  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  cities  of  the  Levites  and  the  cities  of 
rsAige  (xxxv.);  further  directions  respecting  heir- 
cases,  with  special  reference  to  the  case  mentioned  in 
eh.  xxvii.,  and  conclusion  of  the  book  (xxxvi.). 

B.  Jnttgrity,—  lliis,  like  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  is  supposed  by  many  critics  to  consist 
of  a  compilation  from  two  or  thrre,  or  more,  earlier 
documents.  According  to  De  Wette,  the  foUowing 
portions  axe  the  work  of  the  Elohist  [Pkmta- 
teuch]:  Ch.  i.  1-x.  28;  xiii.  2-16  (hiiU  orig- 
inal, though  not  in  its  present  form);  xv.;  xvi.  1, 
2-11,  16-28,  24  (?);  xrii.;  xix.;  xx.  1-13,  22-29; 
xz?.-xxxi.  (except  perhaps  xxvi.  8-11);  xxxii-  6, 
28-42  (w.  1-4  uncertain):  xxxiii.-xxxvi.  llie 
rest  of  the  book  is,  according  to  him,  by  the 
Jehovist  or  kter  editor.  Yon  Lengerke  ( Ktnaan^ 
B.  kxxi.)  and  Stahelin  (§  23)  make  a  similar  divis- 
ion, though  they  difier  as  to  some  verses,  and  even 
whole  chapters.  Vaihinger  (in  Heraog^s  Ensykhh 
pAdte,  art.  *<  Pentateuch  ")  finds  traces  of  three  dis- 
tinct documents,  which  he  ascribes  severally  to  tiie 
pro-Ek>hist,  the  £k>hiiit,  and  the  Jehovist  To  the 
first  he  assigns  ch.  x.  29-36;  xi.  1-12, 16  (in  its 
original  form);  xx.  14-21;  xxi.  1-9, 13-35;  xxxii. 
83-42;  xxxiii.  55, 56.  To  the  Elohist  bekmg  ch. 
L  1-x.  28;  xi.  1-xii.  16;  xiii.  1-xz.  18;  xx.  22- 
29;  xxi.  10-12;  xxiL  1;  xxv.  1-xxxi.  54;  xxxii. 
1-32;  xxxii.  1-xzxri.  19.  To  the  Jehovist,  xi. 
1-xiL  16  iiib€rarb«iitt);  xxu.  2-xziT.  25;  xxxi. 
8,  Ac 

But  the  grounds  on  whieh  this  distinction  of 
documents  rests  are  in  every  respect  most  unsntis- 
foetory.  The  use  of  the  divine  names,  which  was 
the  starting-point  of  this  criticism,  cesses  to  be  a 
criterion;  and  certain  words  and  phrases,  a  par- 
tienlar  manner  or  coloring,  the  narrative  of  miracles 
or  prophecies,  are  supposed  to  decide  whether  a  pas- 
sage belongs  to  the  earlier  or  tlie  kter  documents. 
Thus,  for  instance,  SUUidin  alleges  as  reasons  for  as- 
signing CO.  xi.,  xii.to  the  Jdiovist,  the  coming  down 
of  Jehovah  to  speak  with  Moses,  xi.  17, 25 ;  the  piUar 
of  a  cfoud,  zii.  5;  the  rektion  between  Joshua  and 
Moses,  xi.  28,  as  in  Ex.  xxxiii.,  xxxiv. ;  the  seventy 
dders,  xL  16,  as  Ex.  xxiv.  1,  and  so  on.  So  again 
in  the  Jehovistic  section,  xiii.,  xiv.,  he  finds  traces 
of  «*  the  author  of  the  First  Legislation  "  in  one 
passage  (xiii.  2-17),  because  of  the  use  of  the  word 

ntDD,   signifying**  a  tribe,"  and   K*B?D,  as  in 

Num.  i.  and  vU.  Bat  S^t273  is  used  abo  by  the 
supposed  supplementist,  as  in  Ex.  xxii.  27,  xxxiv. 
31;  and  that  HtOD  b  not  peculiar  to  the  older 
doonments  has  been  shown  by  Keil  ( 0)mm,  on 
j€§ktMf  s.  xix.).  Von  Lengerke  goes  still  (brther, 
•ad  cuts  off  xiii.  2-16  altogether  from  what  follows. 
H«  thus  makes  the  story  of  the  spies,  as  given  by 
tiieEkhisi»strai^ymaiiBed.    We  oolyhearof 
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their  being  sent  to  Canaan,  but  nothing  of  theii 
return  and  their  report.  The  chief  reason  for  this 
separation  is  that  in  xiii.  27  occun  the  Jdumstie 
phrase,  **  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,**  and  some 
references  to  other  earlier  Jehovistic  passages.  I)c 
Wette  again  finds  a  repetition  in  xiv.  26-38  of  xiv. 
11-25,  and  accordingly  gives  these  psssngca  to  tlie 
Elohist  and  Jehovist  respectively.  This  has  mors 
color  of  probability  about  it,  but  lias  been  answered 
by  Ranks  {Untertmek,  ii  a.  197  AT.).  Again,  ch. 
xvi.  b  supposed  to  be  a  combination  of  two  di^ 
ferent  accounts,  the  original  or  Ek>histic  doeament 
having  contained  only  the  story  of  the  rebelUon  of 
Korah  and  hb  company,  whibt  the  Jdiovist  mixcA 
up  with  it  the  insurrection  of  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
which  was  directed  rather  against  the  temporal  dig- 
nity than  against  the  spiritual  authority  of  Moses. 
But  it  b  against  thb  riew,  that,  in  order  to  Jus- 
tify it,  \j,  12,  14.  27,  and  32,  are  treated  as  intcr- 
pobtions.  Besides,  the  discrepancies  wbidi  it  b 
alleged  have  arisen  from  the  fosing  of  the  two 
narratives  disappear  when  fiuriy  h>oked  at.  There 
is  no  contradiction,  for  instance,  between  xvi.  19, 
where  Korah  appears  at  the  tabernacle  of  tbe  con- 
gregation, and  ver.  27,  where  Dathan  and  Abiram 
stand  at  the  door  of  their  tents.  In  the  Inst  pas- 
sage Rorah  b  not  mentioned,  and,  even  if  we  sop- 
pose  him  to  be  indnded,  the  narrative  allows  timo 
for  hb  baring  left  the  Tabernacle  and  returned  to 
hb  own  tent.  Nor  again,  does  tbe  statement,  ver. 
35,  that  the  250  men  who  ofikred  incense  wow  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  who  had,  as  we  learn  finora  ver. 
2,  joined  the  leaden  of  the  insurrection,  Konh, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  militate  against  the  narra- 
tive in  ver.  32,  according  to  which  Dathan  and 
Abiram  and  all  that  appertained  unto  Korah  wen 
swaUowed  up  alive  by  the  opening  of  tbe  earth. 
Further,  it  b  clear,  as  Keil  remarks  {iCinML  p.  94), 
that  the  eariier  document  {dk  CrumdM^r^)  isa- 
plies  that  persons  bek>npflng  to  the  other  tribes 
were  mixed  up  in  Korah's  rebellion,  because  thcj 
say  to  Moses  and  Aaron  (ver.  8),  **  All  tlie  congre- 
gation b  holy,"  which  justifies  the  statement  in  rr. 
1,  2,  that,  besides  Korah  theLerite,  the  Reabenites 
Dathan,  Abiram,  and  On,  were  leaders  of  the  in- 
surrecUon. 

In  ch.  xiL  we  have  a  remarkable  Instanw  of 
the  Jeafoosy  with  which  the  authority  of  Mosei 
was  regarded  e\'en  in  hb  own  fiunily.  Considefing 
the  almost  absolute  nature  of  that  authority,  this 
b  perhaps  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  as  we  an  expressly  reminded,  there  was 
everything  in  hb  personal  character  to  dbarm 
jeafousy.  **  Now  tbe  man  Moses  was  very  meek 
above  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  fooe  of  th« 
earth,'*  says  the  hbtorian  (vtr.  8).  The  pretext  fcr 
the  outburst  of  thb  feding  on  tbe  part  of  Miriam 
and  Aaron  was  that  Moses  had  marrisd  an  Ethio- 
pian woman  (a  woman  of  Gush).  This  was  prob- 
ably, as  Ewald  suggests,  a  second  wife  married 
after  the  death  of  Zipporsh.  But  there  te  no 
reason  for  supponng,  as  he  does  (Getck.  iL  ^9, 
ftote),  that  vre  have  here  a  confbaion  of  two  ae- 
connts.  Heobservesthat  the  words  of  the  bntbcr 
and  sister  *«Hsth  ths  liord  indeed  spoken  only 
by  Moses,  hath  He  not  abo  spoken  by  ns  ?"  show 
that  the  real  ground  of  theUr  Jeafousy  was  tbe  ap- 
parent superiority  of  Moses  in  the  prophetical  offiee; 
wha«as,  according  to  the  narrative,  their  didiks 
was  occasioned  by  hb  marriage  with  a  fenigner 
and  a  person  of  infiarior  rank.  But  notUng  svily 
oan  be  mors  natursl  tbsn  that  tbs  long  i 
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Mng  of  Jcalmuj  ihoold  have  fattened  upon  the 
onrrfaife  aa  a  pretext  to  begin  the  quarrel,  and 
Uwn  have  fboim  itaelf  in  ite  true  character  in  the 
vordf  recorded  bj  the  hietorian. 

It  it  not  periupt  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
•piMde  of  Bakam  (xxiL  2-zziv.  25)  thoold  have 
betn  regarded  at  a  later  addition.  The  language 
b  peculiar,  at  well  at  the  general  cattof  the  narra- 
tife.  The  propbeeiet  are  Tivkl  and  the  diction  of 
them  highly  ftnithed:  verj  different  from  the  rag- 
ged, rif^rout  fifagmente  of  ancient  poetry  which 
meet  ot  in  cfa.  xxi.  On  thete  groundt,  at  well 
tton  the  toore  of  the  dittinctly  Meitianic  charao^ 
tcr  of  Ba]aaai*t  propbeeiet,  Ewald  givet  thit  epitode 
to  bit  Filth  Narrator,  or  the  latett  editor  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Thit  writer  he  enppotea  to  have  lired 
fai  the  former  half  of  the  8th  century  b.  c,  and 
benoe  be  aoooontt  for  the  reference  to  Aatyria  and 
the  Cypriotet  (the  Kittim);  the  httter  naUon  about 
that  time  probably  infetting  at  piratet  the  coatU 
of  Syria,  whoeat  Atayria  might  be  joined  with 
Eber,  becauae  at  yet  the  Aatyriin  power,  though 
bortile  to  the  aoutbem  nationt,  wit  ratlier  friendly 
than  otherwite  to  Jodah.  The  allutiont  to  Edom 
tod  Uoabat  \wiquitbed  enemiet  have  reference, 
it  it  taid,  to  the  time  of  Da\id  (Ewald,  Gtich. 
1 143  111,  and  compare  it  277  ft.).  The  propbeeiet 
«f  Baham,  therefore,  on  thit  hypothedt,  are  vaU- 
euda  ex  ettutu^  put  into  hit  mouth  by  a  clever, 
but  not  very  tcrupuloua  writer  of  the  time  of 
baiah,  wbo,  finding  aome  mention  of  Balaam  aa  a 
prinee  of  Mldian  in  the  older  recorda,  put  the  itory 
into  shtpe  at  we  have  it  now.  But  thit  tort  of 
criticiim  it  to  purely  arbitrary  that  it  acarcely 
merita  a  teriout  refutation,  not  to  mention  that  it 
natt  entirely  on  the  aatumption  that  in  prophecy 
there  it  no  tnch  thing  aa  prediction.  We  will  only 
observe  that,  considering  the  peculiarity  of  the 
nan  and  of  the  drcumstancea  at  given  in  the  his- 
tory, we  might  expect  to  find  the  narrative  itaelf, 
and  certainly  the  poetical  portiona  of  it,  marked  by 
•ome  pcculiaritiee  of  thought  and  diction.  Even 
gruitingthat  this  episode  is  not  by  the  same  writer 
aa  the  rest  of  the  book  of  Numbera,  there  aeemt  no 
vaKd  reaton  to  doubt  itt  antiquity,  or  ite  rightful 
claim  to  the  place  which  it  at  pretent  oocuplea. 
Nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  that,  as  a 
later  inrentSon,  it  ahould  have  found  ita  way  into 
the  Book  of  the  Uw. 

At  any  rate,  the  picture  of  thit  great  magician 
is  wonderfully  in  keeping  with  the  ctreumttoncet 
vwier  which  he  appeart  and  with  the  propbeeiet 
which  he  utters.  This  it  not  the  place  to  enter 
hito  all  the  qnettiont  which  are  suggested  by  hit 
tppearanoeootbetcene.  How  it  wat  that  a  heathen 
became  a  prophet  of  Jeho\*ah  we  are  not  informed; 
but  such  a  fact  teemt  to  point  to  some  remains  of 
a  primitire  revelatk>n,  not  yet  extinct,  in  other  na- 
tiona  besides  that  of  Itrad.  It  ia  erident  that  hia 
knowledge  of  God  waa  beyond  that  of  most  heathen, 
tnd  be  himself  could  utter  the  passionate  wish  to 
•»  found  in  his  death  among  the  true  servante  of 
Jcbovah;  but,  becauae  the  aoothsayer*s  craft  prom- 
ised to  be  gainful,. and  the  profession  of  it  gave 
him  an  additional  importance  and  influence  in  the 
tjea  of  men  tike  Balak,  he  aought  to  combine  it 
vHh  hit  higher  vocation.  There  it  nothing  more 
remarkable  in  the  eariy  history  of  Israel  than  Ba- 
laam's appearance.  Summoned  from  hia  home  by 
the  Eupbratea,  he  ttandt  by  hit  red  altar-firea, 
weaving  hb  dark  and  aubtle  aoroeriea,  or  goes  to 
aeek  for  enchantment,  hoping,  at  he  kwked  down 
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upon  the  tente  of  Itrael  among  the  aeada-groiei 
of  the  valley,  to  wither  them  with  his  word,  yet 
conttrained  to  blett,  and  to  foreteU  their  (iiturt 
greatneea. 

The  book  of  Numben  it  rich  in  fragviento  ot 
ancient  poetry,  tome  of  them  of  great  beauty,  and 
all  throwing  an  interetting  light  on  the  character 
of  the  timet  in  which  they  were  compoted.  Such, 
for  initaace,  it  the  bletting  of  the  high-priett  (vL 
24-26):  — 

^  Jehovab  bless  tbee  and  keep  thee : 
Jehovah  make  his  oounteoanee  shine  upon  thea, 

And  be  gracious  unto  thee: 
Jehovah  lift  up  hia  eoonteoance  upon  thea, 

▲od  give  thee  peace." 

Such  too  are  the  chante  which  were  the  signal 
for  the  ark  to  move  when  the  people  Journeyed, 
and  for  it  to  rett  when  they  were  about  to  en- 
camp:— 

^  Arise,  0  Jehovah !  let  thine  enemies  be  acattered ; 
Let  them  also  that  hate  thee  flee  before  thee.^ 

And,— 
<<  Betum,  0  Jehovah, 
Tb  the  ten  thousands  of  the  ftmiUes  of  Israel .  ** 

In  ch.  xxi.  we  have  a  passage  cited  flx>m  a  book 
called  the  "  Book  of  the  Wan  of  Jehovah.*'  Thit 
was  probably  a  collection  of  ballads  and  tonga  com- 
posed on  diffi*rent  occationa  by  the  watch-fires  of 
the  camp,  and  for  the  most  part,  though  not  per- 
haps exdusively,  in  commemoration  of  the  victories 
of  the  Israelites  over  their  enemies,  llie  title 
shows  us  that  these  were  written  by  men  imbued 
with  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  and  who  were  there- 
fore foremost  to  acknowledge  that  not  their  own 
proweas,  but  Jehovah's  right  hand,  had  gi^'en 
them  the  victory  when  they  went  forth  to  battle. 
Hence  it  was  caUed,  not  "The  Book  of  the  Ware 
of  Israel,'*  but  "  The  Book  of  the  Wan  of  Jeho- 
vah.'* Possibly  this  is  the  book  referred  to  in  Ex. 
x\'ii.  14,  especially  as  we  read  (ver.  16)  that  when 
Moses  built  the  altar  which  he  called  Jebovab-Nisal 
(Jehovah  ia  my  banner),  he  exclaimed  "Jebo^'ah 
will  have  war  with  AmalA  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration." lliis  expression  may  have  given  the  name 
to  the  book. 

The  fragment  quoted  from  this  collection  is  diffi- 
cult, becauae  the  allusions  in  it  are  obscure.  The 
Israelites  had  reached  the  Amon,  "which,"  sayt 
the  historian,  "forms  the  border  of  Moab,  and 
separates  between  the  Moabitcs  and  Amoritet.** 
"  Wherefore  it  it  taid,"  he  continues, "  in  th»Book 
of  the  Ware  of  Jehovah,— 

« t  Taheb  in  Suphah  and  the  torrent-beds ; 
Amon  and  the  slope  of  the  torrent>beds 
Which  turaeth  to  where  Ar  Ileth, 
And  which  leaneth  upon  the  border  of  Moab.*  '- 

.The  next  is  a  song  which  was  sung  on  the  dig- 
ging of  a  well  at  a  spot  where  they  encamped,  and 
which  from  thit  cireumstance  was  called  Be^,  or 
"  The  Well."    It  runs  as  follows:  — 
"  Spring  up,  0  well  I  sing  ye  to  it : 
Well,  whkh  the  princes  dug, 
Which  the  nobles  of  the  people  bored. 
With  the  aoeptro  of  oflloe,  with  their  staves.** 

lliis  song,  fint  sung  at  the  digging  of  the  wait, 
waa  aflenrards  no  doubt  commonly  used  by  thoae 
who  came  to  drew  water.  The  maidens  of  Israel 
chanted  it  one  to  another,  verse  by  verae,  as  they 
toiled  at  the  bucket,  and  thus  beguiled  their  Ubor. 
" Spring  op,  O  well! "  wat  the  burden  or  nfrafai 
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of  the  song,  which  wonki  pass  from  one  monUi  to 
mofcfaer  at  each  fresh  coil  of  the  rope,  till  the  ftiU 
hudcet  reached  the  well't  month.  Bat  the  peculiar 
eharm  of  the  song  lies  not  only  in  its  antiqaity, 
hat  in  (he  characteristic  touch  which  so  manifestly 
connects  it  with  the  life  of  the  time  to  which  the 
narrative  assigns  it  The  one  point  which  is  dwelt 
upon  is,  that  the  leaders  of  the  people  took  their 
part  in  the  worlc,  that  they  themselTes  helped  to 
dig  the  weU.  In  the  new  generation,  who  were 
about  to  enter  the  Land  of  Promise,  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  between  the  people  and  their  rulers 
had  sprung  up,  which  augured  well  for  the  ftiture, 
and  which  left  its  stamp  even  on  the  ballads  and 
songs  of  the  time.  This  little  carol  is-  fresh  and 
histy  with  young  life;  it  sparkles  like  the  water  of 
the  well  whose  springing  up  firat  occasioned  it;  it 
is  th^  expression,  on  the  part  of  those  who  sung  it, 
of  lively  confidence  in  the  sympathy  and  coopera- 
tion of  their  leaders,  which,  manifested  in  this  one 
instance,  might  be  relied  upon  in  all  emei^gencies 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  IL  264,  265). 

Immediately  following  this  *«  Song  of  the  Well,' 
comes  a  song  of  victory,  composed  after  a  defeat  of 
the  Moabites  and  the  occupation  of  their  territory. 
It  is  in  a  taunting,  mocking  strain;  and  is  com- 
monly considered  to  have  lieen  written  by  some 
ItrnelitUh  bard  on  the  occupation  of  the  Amorite 
territory'.  Yet  the  manner  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced would  rather  lead  to  the  belief  that  we  have 
here  the  translation  of  an  old  Amorite  ballad.  The 
history  tells  us  that  when  Israel  approached  the 
country  of  Sihon  they  sent  messengers  to  him,  de- 
manding permission  to  pass  through  his  territory. 
The  request  was  refused.  Sihon  came  out  against 
them,  but  was  defeated  in  battle.  *'  Israel,*'  it  is 
said,  ''  smote  him  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
took  his  land  in  possession,  from  the  Amon  to  the 
Jabbok  and  as  far  as  the  children  of  Ammon ;  for 
the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon  was  secure 
(t.  e.  they  made  no  encroachments  upon  Ammon- 
itish  territory).  Israel  also  took  all  these  cities, 
and  dwelt  in  all  the  cities ^f  the  Amoritcs  in  Hesh- 
bon,  and  all  her  daughters  (>'.  e,  lesser  towns  and 
villages)."  Then  follows  a  little  scrap  of  Amorite 
history:  "  For  Heshbon  is  the  city  of  Sihon,  king 
of  th^Amorites,  and  he  had  waged  war  with  the 
former  king  of  Moab,  and  had  taken  from  him  all 
his  land  as  far  as  the  Amon.     Wherefwe  the 

ballad-singers  (D^bji^an)  say,— 

"*Come  ye  to  Heshbon, 
Let  the  city  of  Sihon  be  built  and  established ! 
Vor  fire  weot  forth  from  Heshbon, 

A  flame  out  of  the  stronghold  (n'^Hp)  of  Sihon, 
VThich  devoured  Ar  of  Moab, 
The  IokUc  of  the  high  places  of  Amon. 
Woe  to  thee,  Moab! 
Thou  art  undone,  0  people  of  Chemoeh  ! 
B»  (t.  e.  Chemosh  thy  god)  hath  given  up  his  sons  as 
fugitives, 
And  his  daughters  into  captivity, 
To  Sihon  king  of  the  Arooritea. 
Then  we  cast  them  down ;  &  Hekhbon  perished  even 

unto  Dlbon. 
And  we  laid  (it)  waste  unto  Nophah,  which  (reacheth) 
unto  MSdebft.*  *> 


a  Or  f(  the  possessors  of,  the  men  of,  the  high 
ihees,"  ete. 
%  So  in  Zans*s  Bible,  and  this  is  the  simplest  ran- 1 
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If  the  song  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  then  the  fbraai 
psai  of  it  is  a  biting  taunt,  ^  Come,  ye  Amorites, 
into  yoor  dty  of  Hohbon,  and  build  it  up  again. 
Ye  boasted  that  ye  had  burnt  it  with  fire  and 
driven  out  its  Moabite  inhabitants;  but  now  vi 
are  come  in  our  turn  and  have  burnt  Heshbon,  and 
driven  you  out  as  ye  onoe  bomt  it  and  drove  oat 
its  Moabite  possessors.*' 

C  The  alleged  discrepancies  between  msny 
statements  in  this  and  the  other  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, will  be  found  discussed  in  other  artkfas, 
Dbutkronoiit;  £xoDUft;  Pektatkuch. 

J.  J.  S.  P. 

•  BecerU  txegetical  worh.  —  Horsley,  XoUi  m 
Numbeig  {BiU.  Ci'U.  vol.  L  1820);  Baumgarten- 
Crusius,  Theol.  Com,  zutn  PtnU  1843;  Bon- 
sen,  Rlbthcerk,  Iter  Th.  Da»  OeMttz,  1858;  Kno- 
bel,  DU  BUcJier  Num,  Deut.  u.  Jot.  erkUai^  1861 
{txeget.  Handb,  xiii.);  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Fke 
Books  of  Mo$es,  2d  ed.  1861  {Holif  Bible  with 
NoU»,  vol.  i.);  Keil,  Num,  w.  DeuU  1862  (Kefl  u- 
Delitzsch,  BiU.  Com,  2ter  Band);  Lange,  Bibd- 
werk  (in  press,  1868). 

Special  treatises  on  particular  subjects  of  the 
book.  On  the  brazen  serpent:  Moebins  {Dtterp, 
<er.,  1686);  Turretin,  Opera^  vol  iv.;  Vitiinga, 
Ob$.  met:  ii.  15;  Crusius,  Dt  typ.  $erp,  ar.; 
Kohler  (Heraog's  BeaUEncyh,  art-  Schhnge, 
ehei-w).  Michaelis,  De  etnsibut  htbr.  {Coa^- 
mtntnt,  GiJtting.  1774).  Carpzov,  Dt  iUUa  tx 
Jncobo  onunda^  1692.  Moebius,  Bnlaami  hiO. 
1675;  Deyling,  De  Balaamo  {Obs,  $acr.  iii.  10); 
Waterlaiid,  Hiit.  and  C/tar.  of  Bahntm  ( If'orb, 
vol.  ix.);  De  Geer,  De  BiUamo^  ejus  hiti.  et  vatic 
1816;  Horsley,  Balaam's  Prvphtcies  {BiLL  CriL 
vol.  ii.);  HengstenbeiX)  Gesch,  BiUams  «.  isMi 
Weissaff,  1842;  Vaihinger  (Herzog*s  ReaUti^ 
cyk.  art.  Bileam),     [Balaam,  Amer.  ed.l 

T.J.  a 

NUME'NIUS  (Noo/a^rios  [bekmffing  to,  or 
bom  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon] :  Numenivt), 
son  of  Antiochus,  was  sent  by  Jonathan  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome  (1  Maco.  xii.  16)  and  Sparta  (xii. 
17),  to  renew  the  friendly  connections  between 
these  nations  and  the  Jews,  c  b.  c.  144.  It  appean 
that  he  had  not  returned  from  his  mission  at  the 
death  of  Jonathan  (1  Maoe.  xiv.  22,  33).  He  was 
again  dispatched  to  Rome  by  Simon,  o.  b.  c.  Ul 
(1  Maco.  xiv.  24),  where  he  was  well  received  and 
obtained  letters  in  fisvor  of  his  countrymen,  ad- 
dressed to  the  various  eastern  powen  dependent  eo 
the  Republic,  b.  g.  139  (1  Maoe.  xv.  15  AT.).  [Lo- 
CIU8.]  B.F.  W. 

NUN  flna,  <»  yo,  l  Chr.  vil.  27  [/»*]; 
Nau^ :  Nun).  The  fikther  of  the  Jewish  captain 
Joshua  (Ex.  xxxii).  11,  &c).  His  genealogical  de> 
scent  from  Ephraim  is  recorded  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
Nothing  is  Icnown  of  his  life,  which  was  doubtless 
spent  in  Egypt.  The  mode  of  spelling  his  name  in 
the  LXX.  has  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
Gesenius  asserts  that  it  is  a  very  early  mistake  of 
transcribers,  who  wrote  NATH  for  NATN-  But 
Ewald  {Gesch.  ii.  298)  gives  some  good  etymolog- 
ical reasons  for  the  more  probable  opinion  that  the 
final  N  is  omitted  intentumally.      [See  also  Now.] 

W.  T.  R 


derlng.    Bwald  and  Bunsen :    **  We  boned  tlMB  * 
Others:  «  We  shot  at  them.** 
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hVBSJL*  It  is  clear,  both  from  Son|itiire  and 
from  Greek  and  Koman  writerB,  that  in  aneient 
timet  the  position  of  the  nurae,  wherever  one  was 
maintained,  was  one  of  much  honor  and  inipor- 
kaM».  (See  Gen.  zziv.  69,  zzxt.  8;  2  Sam.  ir.  4; 
2  K.  xL  8;  3  Maco.  L  20;  Horn.  Od.  ii.  361,  zix. 
15,  251,  466;  Eurip.  /on,  1357;  HippoL  267  and 
foL ;  Virg.  jEn.  vii.  1.)  The  tame  term  ia  applied 
to  a  fiMter-lUher  or  motlier,  e.  g.  Num.  zi  12; 
Both  iT.  16;  Is.  zlix.  23.  In  great  fiunilies  male 
serranta,  probablj  eunochs  in  later  times,  were  en- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  the  bojrs,  2  K.  z.  1,  5. 
[Childreh.]  See  also  JTwYin,  ir.  63,  Tegg*s 
ed.;  lira.  Poole,  £nglH>.  m  Eg,  iu.  201. 

H.  W.  P. 

KUTS.  The  representative  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the 
words  do^nlm  and  eg^ 

L  A)«»(m  (D^^Dl^^  :  r9p4^iv9ot'  ttrtbmthw). 
Among  the  good  things  of  the  land  which  the  sons 
of  lirael  were  to  take  as  a  present  to  Joeeph  in 
Egypt,  mention  is  made  of  botnbn.  There  can 
searcdj  be  a  doubt  that  the  6ofn(jn  denote  the 
fruit  of  the  Pistachio-tree  (Pittada  vera)^  though 


NUTS 
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most  modem  vernons  are  oontent  with  the  general 
term  nuU.  (See  Boehart,  Channan,  i.  10.)  For 
other  attempted  explanations  of  the  Hebrew  term, 
eomp.  Celsius,  fflerob,  L  24.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
read  (erebitUk,  the  Persian  version  has  pusteh^  from 
which  it  is  believed  the  Arabic  /ostak  is  derived, 
wbenee  the  Greek  wiardictatt  and  the  Latin  pulacia ; 


the  Piitada  vera  is  In  form  not  unlike  the  P.  tere- 
binihm^  another  species  of  the  same  genus  of  pbntsi 
it  is  probable  therefore  that  tho  tereifintJius  of  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  is  used  genericallj,  and  is  here 
intended  to  denote  the  pistachio-tree,  for  tlie  tere- 
binth does  not  yield  edible  fruit^  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine  have  beoi  long  famous  for  pistachio-trees; 
see  Dioeoorides  (i.  177),  and  Pliny  (ziii.  6),  who 
says  ^*  Syria  has  several  trees  that  are  peculiar  to 
itself;  among  the  nut-trees  there  is  the  well-known 
pistacia;  **  in  another  pUce  (xv.  22)  he  states  that 
Vitellius  introduced  Uus  tree  into  Italy,  and  that 
Flaccns  Pompeius  brought  it  at  the  same  time  into 
Spain.  The  district  around  Aleppo  is  especially  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  the  pistachio-nuts,  see 
Russell  {Biit,  of  Alep.  i.  82,  2d  ed.)  and  Galen 
{de  Fae,  Alim,  2,  p.  612),  who  mentbns  Berrhoea 
(Aleppo)  as  being  rich  in  the  production  of  these 
trees ;  the  town  of  Batna  in  the  same  district  is  be- 
lieved to  derive  its  name  from  this  circumstance 
Betonim,  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26), 
has  in  all  probability  a  similar  etymology.  [Beto- 
nim.] Bocbart  draws  attention  to  the  fact  thai 
pistachio-nuts  are  mentioned  together  with  almonds 
in  Gen.  xUli.  11,  and  observes  that  Diosoorides, 
Theophrastus,  and  others,  speak  of  the  pistachio- 
tree  conjointly  with  the  almond-tree.  As  there  is  no 
mention  in  early  writers  of  the  Pistada  vera  grow- 
ing in  Egypt  (see  Gelsius,  Ifieivb.  i.  27),  it  was 
doubtless  not  found  there  in  Patriarchal  times, 
wherefore  Jacob's  present  to  Joseph  would  have 
been  noost  acceptable.  There  is  scarcely  any  alhi- 
fion  to  the  occurrence  of  the  Pistacia  vera  in  Pal- 
estine amongst  the  writings  of  modem  travellers; 
Kitto  (Phifg.  Hist.  Pal.  p.  323)  says  <'  it  is  not  much 
cultivated  in  Palestine,  although  fonnd  there  grow- 
ing wild  in  some  very  remarkable  positions,  as  on 
Mount  Tabor,  and  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Atta- 
rous  "  (see  Burckhardt,  Syria^  p.  334).  Dr.  Thom- 
son (Land  and  Book^  p.  267)  says  that  the  tere- 
binth trees  near  3fais  el-Jebel  had  been  grafted 
with  the  pistachio  from  Aleppo  by  order  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  but  that  *<  the  peasants  destroyed  the  grafts, 
lest  their  crop  of  oil  fh>m  the  berries  of  these  trees 
should  be  diminished.**  Dr.  Hooker  saw  only  two 
or  three  pistachio-trees  in  Palestine.  These  were 
outside  the  north  gate  of  Jerusalem.  But  he  says 
the  tree  is  culti\'ated  at  Beirut  and  elsewhere  in 
Syria.  The  Pistacia  vera  is  a  small  tree  varying 
from  15  to  30  ft.  in  height;  the  male  and  female 
flowers  grow  on  separate  trees;  the  fruit,  which  is 
a  green-colored  oily  kernel,  not  unlike  an  almond, 
is  inclosed  in  a  brittle  shelL  Pistachio-nuts  are 
mudh  esteemed  as  an  article  of  diet  both  by  Orien- 
tals and  Europeans;  the  tree,  which  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Anacardiaccea^  extends  from  Syria 
to  Bokhara,  and  is  naturalised  over  the  south  of 
Europe;  the  nuts  are  too  well  known  to  need  mi 
nute  descripUon. 

2.  Egdt  (tl^h).:   Kopva:  nux)  occurs  only  in 
Caoii,  vi.  11,  "I  went  into  the  garden  of  nuts.** 


-  »  7 

The  Arable  aU%  (6if(m)  appears  to  be  also  used 


t,  n^frtfc,  nutrix,  firom  ]9M,  to  carry  (see  Is.  Ix.  4). 

2.  nn3'*t2,  part,  t  Hlph.,  lh>m  ri2\  "  suck,'»  generically.    It  ii  more  generally  applied  to  the  tere- 
I....  .. »  •—  •-    »  I  -T»  »    I  ijinth,  but  may  comprehend  the  pl«tachlo-t«e,  as  Qe* 

with  nt9t^  YtfKii  rpo^ovva  (Ex.  U.  7).     Connected  |  senlus  conjectures,  and  Dr.  Boyle  (Kitto's  Cifd.)  has 
''  '  I  proved.     He  says  the  word  is  applied  in  some  Arabk 

witk  this  is  the  doabtfrU  verb  p.13,  •iiXa^,  nutnc  |  ^^^^  to  a  t»«e  which  has  green-eolored  Kernels   Thta 
(Oes.  p.  867).  must  be  the  PisUuia  vera. 

&  In  N.  T.  rpo4^,  uutrix  (i  Tbeas.  0.  7)  i 
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The  Hebrew  woid  in  all  probabilitj  is  here  to  be 
understood  to  refer  to  the  iVainui4rtt;  the  Greek 
Kap6a  is  supposed  to  denote  the  tree,  icdfivoy  the 
out  (see  Soph.  Fr,  893).  Although  itdpvop  and 
mtx  vokj  signify  any  kind  of  nut^  yet  the  wainut, 
IS  the  nut  irur'  ifoxi^t  ^  more  especially  that 
which  is  denoted  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  terms 
(see  Casaubon  on  AUtenems,  ii.  65;  Grid,  Nvx 
EUgia ;  Celsius,  HUrnb.  L  28).  The  Hebrew  term 
is  evidently  allied  to  the  Arabic  jawz^  which  is 
from  a  Peraian  word  of  very  simikr  form ;  whence 
Abu*l  Fadli  (in  Celsius)  says  "  the  Arabs  have  boi^ 
rowed  the  word  Gjam  from  the  Perdan;  in  Arabic 
the  term  is  Chu$f,  which  U  a  tall  tree.**  llie 
Chwf  or  Chaff,  is  translated  by  Freytag,  "an 
esculent  nut,  the  wahiuf  The  Jewish  Rabbis 
understand  the  walnut  by  E^fdM, 

Aeoordhig  to  Joeephus  {B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  8)  the 
walnut-tree  was  formerly  common^  and  grew  most 
luxuriantly  around  the  hke  of  Gcnnesaret;  Scbuk, 
,  speaking  of  this  same  district,  says  be  often  saw 
walnut-trees  growing  there  huge  enough  to  shelter 
four4uid-twenty  persons.  See  also  Kitto  (Phyg. 
BuL  Pal,  p.  250)  and  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  265). 
The  walnut-tree  (Juglant  rtgia)  bdbngs  to  the 
natural  order  JugiandacetB ;  it  is  too  weU  known 
to  requhfe  any  descripUon.  W.  H. 

*  The  walnut  is  cultirated  very  extensively  in 
Syria.  At  JebAa  tUBalAny,  on  Uie  side  of  JtUl 
Ki$k&n,  inknd  about  five  hours  (h>m  Sidon,  there 
are  large  orchards  of  this  tree,  and  the  nuts  are  very 
dieap.  I  have  bought  them  at  a  ddlar  and  a  quar- 
ter a  thousand,  including  their  transportation  to 
a  village  two  days  distant.  They  are  of  the  best 
quality.    The  common  name  for  them  in  Syria  is 

\y^}  which  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the 

Hebrew  (T>aS).  G.  E.  P. 

NYMTHAS  (Nv^r  [tpouse,  bridegroom]: 
Nympha$\  a  wealthy  and  zeak>us  Christian  in 
Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  15).  His  house  was  used  as  a 
place  of  assembly  for  the  Christians;  and  hence 
Grotius,  making  an  extraordinarily  high  estimate 
of  the  probable  number  of  Christians  in  [Aodioea, 
infers  that  he  must  have  lived  in  a  rural  diitriet. 

In  the  Vatican  MS.  (B)  this  name  is  taken  for 
that  of  a  woman ;  and  the  reading  appears  in  some 
Latin  writers,  as  pseudo-Ambrose,  pseudo-Anselm, 
and  it  ha^  been  adopted  in  Lachmann's  N.  T. 
The  common  reading,  however,  is  found  in  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  and  in  that  of  Ephrem  Syrus 
(A  and  C),  and  is  the  only  one  known  to  the  Greek 
Fathers.  W.  T.  B. 


o. 


OAK.  The  following  Hebrew  w«^s,  which 
appear  to  be  merely  various  forms  of  the  same 
n>ot,a  occur  in  the  0.  T.  as  the  names  of  some 
species  of  oak,  namely,  61,  il&h,  iidn,  Udn,  alldb, 
and  alldn. 

1.  £1  (VH:    LXX.  Vat  Ttp^fitySos;  Alex. 
r«p4/uyBo$i  Aq.,  Sym.,  Theod.,  ipvs'  campettria) 
only  in  the  sing,  number  in  (len.  xiv.  6 


•  Wnm  VW,  VM  or  bbw,  «to  be  sttong.»» 


OAK 

(«t  El-pann  **).  It  is  onceitaSn  nhetlwr  H  i 
be  joined  with  Paran  to  form  a  proper  mune,  oi 
whether  it  is  to  be  taken  separately,  as  the  ^tta^ 
bittth,'*  or  the  **oak,"  or  the  ** grove**  of  Psm. 
OnkekM  and  Saadkis  foUow  the  Vu%.,  whence  the 
pfaOn  '*  of  the  A.  V.  (margin).  (See  Stanley,  8, 
<f  P.  pp.  519,  5i0,  App.)  RosenmiiUer  (&Ao(.  ad 
I  c.)  foUows  Jarehi  {OmmunL  in  PenL  ad  Gen. 
xiv.  6),  and  is  for  retaining  tiie  proper  name. 
Three  pluml  forms  of  £1  oocw:  Mm,  SlaA,  and 
flatk,  EMm,  the  second  station  where  the  Israel- 
ites halted  after  they  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea.  in 
all  probability  derived  its  name  from  the  serenty 
palm-trees  there;  the  name  H,  which  men  pai^ 
ticukrly  signifies  an  **oak,**  being  hen  put  for 
any  gro\-e  or  plantatiou.  Similiaiy  the  other 
plural  form.  el6th  or  elath,  may  refer,  as  Stanley 
\S.  if  P,  p.  20)  conjectures,  to  the  pahn-grove  ai 
Akaba.  The  plural  eUai  occurs  in  Is.  i.  ^,  where 
probably  ^oaks"  are  intended,  in  Is.  IzL  S^aad 
£z.  xxxL  14,  any  strong  flourishing  trees  may  be 
denoted. 

2.  Eldh  (nbK:  rtp4$iyeot,  «p5$,  *UXd,  B4p- 
ipoy,  94if9poy  ovffitlaior,  Symm.;  vKderawos  i»- 
Hos.iv.  13;  B4v9ooy  vinrKiov'  tertbimihns,  qmeremt. 
"oak,"  "ebh,"  **teil-tree"  in  Is.  vi.  13:  ""dms** 
in  Hos.  iv.  13).  There  is  much  difficulty  in  de- 
termining the  exact  meanings  of  the  several  varie- 
ties of  the  term  mentioned  above:  the  old  venkms 
are  so  inconsistent  that  they  add  but  little  by  way 
of  ducidation.  Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  34)  has  en- 
deavored to  show  that  e/,  ilhn,  el6n,  iM^  and 
alldk,  all  stand  for  the  terebinth-tree  {Pitlada 
tei'tbifUhtu),  while  alldn  alone  denotes  an  oak. 
Royle  (in  Kitto*s  Cyc.  art  "  Alah  **)  agrees  with 

Oisius  in  identifying  the  ilAh  (nH})  with  the 

terebinth,  and  the  aOdn  O'iVk)  with  the  oak. 
HiUer  (BierophyL  I  848)  restricts  the  various 
forms  of  this  word  to  different  species  of  oak,  and 
says  no  mention  is  made  of  the  terebinth  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Rosenmiiller  (BSr,  JVbC  p^ 
237)  gives  the  terebinth  to  il  and  eldJ^  and  the 

oak  to  aim,  alldn,  and  Hdn  O^Vs). 

For  the  various  ofHnions  upon  the  meaning  of 
these  kindred  terms,  see  Ges.  Tkes.  pp.  47,  51. 
103,  and  Stanley,  5.  ^  P.  p.  519. 

That  various  species  of  oak  may  weU  have  de- 
served the  appellation  of  mighty  trees  is  dear,  from 
tlie  fact  that  noble  oaks  are  to  this  day  oecaskmaOy 
seen  in  Palestine  and  Lebanon.  On  this  subject 
we  have  been  fiivored  with  some  valuable  remarks 
from  Dr.  Hooker,  who  says,  "The  forests  have 
been  so  completely  cleared  off  all  Palestine,  thai 
we  must  not  look  for  existing  evidence  of  what 
the  trees  were  in  Biblical  times  and  antecedently. 
In  Syria  proper  there  are  only  three  common  oaks. 
All  form  large  trees  in  many  countries,  but  vciy 
rarely  now  in  Palestine;  though  that  they  do  so 
occasionally  is  proof  enough  that  they  onoe  did.* 
Abraham's  oak,  near  Hebron,  is  a  fiimiliar  example 
of  a  noble  tree  of  one  species.  Dr.  Robinson 
{Bibl.  JU$.  iL  81)  has  given  a  minute  account  of 
it:  and  "his  description,*'  says  Dr.  Hooker,  ^is 
good,  and  his  measurements  tally  with  mine.** 
If  we  examine  the  cbims  of  the  terebinth  to  rep- 
resent the  ilAh,  as  Celsius  and  others  assert,  we 
shall  see  that  in  point  of  sise  it  cannot  compete 
with  some  of  the  oaks  of  Pslestine;  and  that 
therefore,  if  IMA  ever  denotes  the  terehbth,  whfeh 
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«•  bj  no  moult  a«ert  it  does  not,  Ui«  tflnn  ctj- 
moiogicBlly  it  tppUetUe  to  it  onlj  in  t  second 
degree;  for  the  PUtaeia  tere^'NlAM,  although  it 
•bo  ooeaaionallj  growi  to  a  great  iJEe,  **  tpreading 
itt  bought,'*  at  Kobinton  {tiiU,  Jtes.  ii.  822)  ob- 
•erpea,  **fiir  and  wide  lilce  a  noble  oalc,"  yet  it 
doet  not  fSorpi  to  ooosptcuoutlj  a  good  tree  at 
either  tlie  Q/uercus  fewh-cucciftva  ur  (^  eeyi^yx. 
Dr.  Tboniton  (Ltwd  and  Book^  p.  243)  remarks 
on  thit  point:  **  There  are  more  mighty  ooki  here 
m  thit  immediate  minity  {Mtjdd  u-Shems)  than 
there  are  terebintht  in  all  Syria  and  Palestine 
together.  1  have  travelled  from  end  to  end  of 
these  eountriet,  and  acrott  them  in  all  directions, 
and  speak  with  absolute  certainty.*'  At  p.  COO,  the 
same  writer  remarks,  ^  We  have  oaks  in  Lebanon 
twiee  the  size  of  this  (Abraham*s  oak),  and  every 
way  more  striking  and  miyestie."  Dr.  Hooker 
hat  DO  doubt  that  Thomton  it  correct  in  taying 
there  are  fiur  finer  oakt  in  Lebanon ;  **  though,*'  he 
obeenret,  •«  I  did  not  tee  any  lai^,  and  only  one 
or  two  at  all  near  it.  Cyril  Graham  told  me  there 
were  forettt  of  noble  oakt  in  Lebanon  north  of  the 
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oedar  valley  **  It  it  evident  from  (heie  objerva- 
tiont  tliat  two  oakt  (C^Mercitt  p§euAy^oceif<im 
and  Q.  agilopi)  are  well  worthy  of  the  name  of 
mighty  trees;  though  it  it  equally  true  that  ever 
a  greater  part  of  the  country  the  oakt  of  Paletline 
are  at  pretent  merely  buthet. 

*H\i&v :  cunvaUii  iUutirit,  querau)  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  O.  T.,  and  denotes,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  some  kind  of  oak.  The  A.  V.,  fol- 
k>wing  the  Tai^gum,  transktes  ildn  by  ^^plaio.*' 
(See  SUnley,  8.  </  P.  p.  620,  App.) 

4.  Jidn  (fy^^  :  BtpBpoy:  arbor)  it  found  only 
in  Dan.  iv.  as  the  tree  which  Nebuchadneszar  saw 
in  his  dream.  I1ie  word  appears  to  be  used  for 
any  **  strong  tree,**  the  oak  having  the  best  claim 
to  the  title,  to  which  tree  probably  indirect  allu- 
sion may  be  made. 

5.  AUdh  (n^M :  J  r4pfUP$0S'  Aq.  and  Symm. 
4  ipvt'  quercm)  occurs  only  in  Joah.  xxiv.  26, 
and  is  correctly  rendered  "  oak  **  by  the  A  V. 


Abraham's  Oak  la  the  Phdnt  of  lUmrs. 


6.  AlUn  (yk^:  4  fidJ^jiyos,  UvZpov  fiaXdvov, 
Bpvs'  quercut)  it  uniformly  rendered  ^oak**  by 
the  A.  v.,  and  hat  alwayt  been  to  understood  by 
eomnientators.  It  should  be  stated  that  alien 
ooean  in  Hoc.  iv.  13,  at  dittinguished  from  the 
other -form  ildh;  eontequently  it  it  necessary  to 
sQppoae  that  two  different  trees  are  signified  by 
tho  terms.  We  believe,  for  reasons  given  above, 
ItMl  the  difference  it  tpeeific,  and  not  generic  — 
that  two  tpeeiet  of  oakt  are  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
termt:  aUdn  may  ttand  for  an  evcfgreen  oak,  at 
the  Qutrcus  ptewh-cocdfera^  and  ilAh  for  one 
of  the  deeidnoot  kindt.  The  Pittneia  vera  could 
be  mistaken  for    an    oak.     It  therefore. 


specific  allusion  was  ever  made  to  this  tree,  w» 
cannot  help  believing  that  it  would  have  been 
under  another  name  than  any  one  of  the  numer 
ous  forms  which  are  used  to  designate  the  difierent 
species  of  the  genus  Quercui;  perhaps  under  a 
Hebrew  form  allied  to  the  Arabic  InUm,  **  the  tere- 
buith.'*  The  oak-woods  of  Bashan  are  mentioned 
in  Is.  ii.  13;  Ei.  xzvii.  6;  Zech.  zi.  2.  The  oaks 
of  Bashan  belong  in  all  probability  to  the  spedn 
known  at  Qfiereus  mgilopt^  the  Valonia  oak,  whio! 
it  said  to  be  common  in  Gilead  and  Bashac 
SacrificTs  were  offtred  under  oaks  (Hot.  iv.  13;  Ii 
i.  29);  of  oak-timber  the  T}Tians  manuiicture: 
oars  (Es.  zzvii  6),  and  idoUters  their  images  (b 
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ifiy.  14);  nnder  the  shade  of  ottk-treofl  the  dead 
were  sometimes  iniemd  (Gen.  xxxr.  8;  see  also 
1  Sam.  xxzi.  13). 


Qutreus  pseudo^oeci/era. 

Another  species  of  oak,  besides  those  named 
above,  is  the  Querciu  infectm-ia^  which  is  common 
in  Galilee  and  Samaria.  It  is  rather  a  small  tree 
in  Palestine,  and  seldom  grows  above  30  ft.  high, 
though  in  ancient  times  it  might  have  been  a 
noble  tree. 

For  a  description  of  the  oaks  of  Palestine,  see 
Dr.  Hooker's  paper  read  before  the  Linnean  Society, 
June,  1861,  [and  IVistram's  Nat.  Hist,  of  the 
Bibl.,  pp.  367-371.]  W.  H. 


Qiurau  mgikpa. 


*  The  QttercuM  puvdo-coccifti*a^  the  evergreen 
0^  of  S>Tia,  is  the  largest  species.  It  is  the  one 
usually  found  near  the  Welles  or  tombs  of  the 
prophets. 


o  1.  n    S,    ap^,  maUdieHo,   jwranutUiun^   with 
affinity  to  ^K ,  the  name  of  Ck>d  (Qes.  pp.  44, 99). 
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d.  mffikpg  does  not  ordinarily  attain  as  hrg/t 
a  sise,  and,  as  its  leaves  are  deeidooaa,  it  is  not  a 
favorite  in  the  neighborhood  of  tombs.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  often  found  in  gro\ies,  rarely  by  itself,  in 
and  around  grave-yards.  The  number  of  fiorests 
of  this  and  the  preceding  species  is  immense. 
The  common    name    for   Q.  pteudo-ooceifera  is 

^U  JuuM^  Smdidnj  and  of  Q.  agUopt  J»JLe, 
MelluL    There  is  another  common  species  called 

dU,  Lik,  by  the  Arabs.  G.  E.  P. 

OATH.o  I.  The  principle  on  which  an  oath 
is  held  to  be  binding  is  incidentally  laid  down  in 
Heb.  vi.  16,  namely,  as  an  ultimate  st^peal  to  divine 
authority  to  ratify  an  assertion  (see  the  principle 
stated  and  defended  by  Phik>,  Dc  Ley,  Alieg,  ilL 
73,  i.  128,  ed.  Mang.).  lliere  the  Almighty  is 
represented  as*  promising  or  denouncing  with  an 
oath,  t.  e.  doing  so  in  the  most  positive  and  solemn 
manner  (see  such  passages  as  Gen.  xxii.  16,  ziL  7, 
compared  with  xxiv.  7 :  Ex.  xvii.  16  and  Lev.  xxvi. 
14  with  Dan.  ix.  11 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  12, 13,  with  Acts 
u.  30;  Ps.  ex.  4  with  Heb.  vii.  21,  28;  Is.  xlv.  23; 
Jer.  xxii.  5,  xxxii.  22).  With  this  Divine  assever- 
ation we  may  compare  the  Stygian  oath  of  Greek 
mythok>gy  (Hom.  JL  xv.  37 ;  Hes.  Theog,  400, 805; 
see  also  the  Laics  of  Mtnu,  c.  viil.  110;  Sir  W. 
Jones,  Work*^  iii.  a&l). 

II.  Gn  the  same  principle,  that  oath  has  always 
been  held  most  binding  which  appealed  to  tbs 
highest  authority,  both  as  regards  individuals  and 
communities,  (a.)  Thus  beUevers  in  Jeho\:ah  ap- 
pealed to  him,  both  judicially  and  extra-judicially, 
with  such  phrases  as  ^^llie  God  of  Abraham 
judge;  "  "  As  the  Lord  liveth; "  "  God  do  so  to 
me  and  more  also;  *'  ''  God  knoweth,**  and  the  like 
(see  Gen.  xxi.  23,  xxxi.  53;  Num.  xiv.  2,  zxx.  2; 
1  Sam.  xiv.  39,  44;  1  K.  ii.  42;  Is.  xlviU.  1,  Izv. 
16;  Hos.  iv.  15).  So  also  our  liOrd  himself  ac> 
cepted  the  high-priest's  adjuration  (Matt  xztL 
63),  and  St.  Paul  frequently  appeals  to  (jod  in  con- 
fimiation  of  his  statements  (Acts  xxvi.  29;  Rom. 
i.  9,  ix.  1;  2  Cor.  i.  23,  xi.  31:  Phil.  i.  8;  see 
also  Kev,  x.  6).  {b.)  Appeals  of  this  kind  to  aa- 
thorities  recognized  respectively  by  a^uring  parties 
were  regarded  as  bonds  of  international  security, 
and  their  infraction  as  being  not  only  grounds  of 
international  complaint,  but  also  offimses  against 
divine  justice.  So  kedekiah,  after  swearing  fidelity 
to  the  king  of  Babylon,  was  not  only  punished  by 
him,  but  denounced  by  the  prophet  as  a  breaker  of 
his  oath  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  13;  Es.  xvii.  13, 18)  Some, 
however,  have  supposed  that  the  Law  forbade  any 
intercourse  with  heathen  nations  which  involved 
the  necessity  of  appeal  by  them  to  their  own  deities 
(Ex.  xxiii.  32;  Seklen,  Dt  Jur.  NnL  ii.  13;  see 
liv.  i.  24;  LatDt  of  Menu^  viiL  113;  Did,  of 
Antiq.  **  Jus  Jurandum  **). 

III.  As  a  consequence  of  this  principle,  (a)  ap- 
peals to  God*snan)eontheonehand,and  to  heathen 
deities  on  the  other,  are  treated  in  Scripture  as 
tesU  of  allegianoe  (Ex.  xxiii.  13,  xxxiv.  6;  Dent. 
xxix.  12;  Josh,  xxiii.  7,  xxiv.  16;  2  Chr.zv.  19 
14;  Is.  zix.   18,  xlv.  23;   Jer.  ziL  16;Ain.viiL 


2.  ny!Q??  and  n^^l??,  ft«n  ^n^, 
the  sacTMl  number  (G«s.  pp*.  1334, 13C6),  'jpt^, 
mentum. 
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U«  Zeph.  L  6).  (6)  So  abo  the  dovenign*s  name  ii 
•ometiniet  nscd  m  a  form  of  obligation,  at  wag  the 
caM  among  the  Konuuis  with  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror; and  Hofinann  quotes  a  custom  by  which  the 
kings  of  France  used  to  appeal  to  themseh-es  at 
their  coronation  (Gen.  zUi.  16;  2  Sam.  ti,  11,  ziv. 
19;  Martjr.  S.  Polycarp.  c  Ix.;  TertuU.  ApuL  c. 
32;  Suet.  CoUff.  o.  27;  Uofmonn,  Lex.  art.  *^  Ju- 
ramentum  " ;  DicL  of  Antiq.  u.  ji. ;  Michaelis,  On 
Layct  of  Motes,  art.  256,  vol.  iv.  102,  ed.  Smith). 

IV.  Other  forms  of  oath,  serious  or  frivolous, 
are  mentioned ;  as,  by  the  **  blood  of  Abel "  (Selden, 
Ih  Jur.  Nat.  v.  8) ;  by  the  "  head ; "  by  •*  Hea\-en," 
the  **  Temple,"  etc.,  some  of  which  are  condemned 
by  our.  Lord  (Matt.  v.  33,  xxiii.  16-22;  and  see 
Jam.  V.  12).  Yet  He  did  not  refuse  the  solemn 
acyuration  of  the  high>pricst  (Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64; 
see  Juv.  Sai.  vi.  16;  Mart.  xi.  94;  Mishna,  Sank. 
tii.  2,  compared  with  Am.  viii.  7;  Spencer,  De 
Leg.  Hebr,  U.  1-4). 

Aa  to  the  sul^t-matter  of  oaths  the  fi^wlng 
cases  may  be  mentioned :  — 

1.  Agreement  or  stipulation  for  performance  of 
eMTtain  acU  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  xxiv.  2,  8,  9;  Ruth  i. 
17;  1  Sam.  xiv.  24;  2  Sam.  v.  3;  Exr.  x.  5;  Neh. 
T.  12,  X.  29,  xiii.  25;  Acts  xxiiL  21;  and  see 
Joeeph.  V»t.c53). 

2.  Aliq^iance  to  a  sovveign,  or  obedience  fix>m 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  (EocL  viiL  2;  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
13;  1  K.  xviiL  10).  Josephus  says  the  Essence 
considered  oaths  unnecessary  for  the  initiated, 
though  th^  required  them  previously  to  initiation 
{B,  J.  u.  8,  §§ 6,  7:  AnU  xv.  10,  §  4;  PhUo,  Qiuod 
ommisprofmSf  I.  12,  it  458,  ed.  Mangey.). 

3.  Promissory  oath  of  a  ruler  (Josh.  vi.  26; 
1  Sam.  xiv.  24,  28;  2  K.  xxv.  24;  Matt.  xiv.  7). 
PiriesU  took  no  oath  of  office  (Heb.  vii.  21). 

-4.  Vowmadein  the  form  of  an  oath  (Lev.  v.  4). 

5.  Judicial  oaths,  (a.)  A  man  receiving  a  pledge 
from  a  neighbor  was  required,  in  case  of  injury 
happening  to  the  pledge,  td  clear  himself  by  oath 
of  the  blame  of  damage  (Fjc.  xxii.  10,  11 ;  1  K.  viii. 
31 ;  2  Chr.  vi.  ^).  A  willAil  breaker  of  trust,  es- 
pecially if  he  added  peijury  to  his  fraud,  was  to  be 
severdy  punished  (Lev.  vi.  2-5;  Deut.  xix.  16-18). 
(6.)  It  appears  that  witnesses  were  examined  on 
oatJh,  and  that  a  fiUse  witness,  or  one  guilty  of  sup- 
pvession  of  the  truth,  was  to  be  severely  punished 
(Lev.  V.  1;  Prov.  xxix.  24;  Michaelis,^:  cart.  256, 
iv.  109;  Deut.  xix.  16-19;  Grotius,  in  Crit,  Sacr, 
on  Matt.  xxvL  63;  Knobel  on  l^ev.  v.  1,  in  Kurzy. 
Extg,  H'tntdb.),  (c.)  A  wife  suspected  of  incon- 
tinence was  required  to  dear  herself  by  oath  (Num. 
T.  19-22). 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  leading  feature  of  Jew- 
ish criminal  procedure  was  that  the  accused  person 
was  put  upon  his  oath  to  clear  himself  (Ex.  xxii. 
11;  Num.  V.  19-22;  1  K.  viii.  31;  2  Chr.  vi.  22; 
Matt.  xxvi.  63). 

The  forma  (^  a4juration  mentioned  in  Scripture 
•re  :  1.  Lifting  up  the  hand.  Witnesses  laid  their 
bands  on  the  bead  of  the  accused  (C^en.  xiv.  22; 
Lev.  xxir.  14;  Deut.  xxxii.  40;  Is.  iii.  7;  Ex.  xx. 
6,6;  Sits.  T.  35;  Rev.  x.  5:  see  Hom.  IL  xix. 
954;  Virg.  JEn.  xiL  196;  Carpaov,  Apparatm^ 
p.  652). 

2.  Putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  As  Josephus 
deicribea  the  usage,  this  ceremony  was  performed 
by  each  of  the  contracting  parties  to  each  other,  it 
kijs  been  explabed  (a)  aa  having  reference  to  the 
•ovenaot  cf   drcomeision  (Godwyn,   J/oses  cmc/ 
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ilorofs  tL  6,  Carpoov,  A  c.  p.  653);  (6)  as  cod> 
tainiug  a  principle  similar  to  that  of  phallic  sym- 
bolism (Her.  ii.  48;  Plut.  /«.  ti  Osir.  vii.  412,  ed. 
Reiske;  Knobel  on  Gen.  xxiv.  2,  in  Kurzy,  Exey, 
lldb.);  (c)  as  referring  to  the  promised  Messiiih 
(Aug.  Qu.  in  Hept.  62;  Civ,  Dei,  xvi.  33).  It 
seems  likely  that  the  two  first  at  least  of  these  ex- 
planations may  be  considered  as  closely  connected, 
if  not  identical  with  each  other  (Gen.  xxiv.  2,  xlviL 
29 ;  Nicolaus,  De  Jur.  xi.  6 ;  Ges.  p.  631,  t.  v. 

'TJ^^;  Fagius  and  others  in  CriL  Sacr. ;  Joseph. 
Ani  i.  16,  §  1). 

3.  Oaths  were  sometimes  taken  before  the  altar, 
or,  as  some  undentand  the  passage,  if  the  persons 
were  not  in  Jerusalem,  in  a  position  k>oking  towards 
the  Temple  (1  K.  viii.  31;  2  Chr.  vL  22;  Godwyn, 
L  c.  vi.  6;  Otrpzov,  p.  654;  see  also  Juv.  BaL  xiv. 
219;  Horn.  7/.  xiv.  272). 

4.  Dinding  a  victim  and  passing  between  or 
distributing  ^  pieces  (Gen.  xv.  10,  17 ;  Jer.  xxxiv. 
18).  This  form  was  probably  used  to  intensify  the 
imprecation  already  ratified  by  sacrifice  according 
to  the  custom  descril)ed  by  classical  writers  under 
the  phrases  CpKta  ripyur,  fnHut  ferirt,  etc.  We 
may  perhaps  regard  in  this  view  the  acts  recorded 
Judg.  xix.  29, 1  Sam.  xi.  7,  and  perhaps  Herod. 
viL  39. 

As  the  sanctity  of  oaths  vras  carefully  inculcated 
by  the  Law,  so  the  crime  of  peijury  was  Btron«:ly 
condemned ;  and  to  a  false  witness  the  same  punish- 
ment was  assigned  which  was  due  for  the  crime  to 
which  he  testified  (Ex.  xx.  7;  Lev.  xix.  12;  Deut. 
xix.  16-19;  Ps.  xv.  4;  Jer.  v.  2,  vii.  9;  Ex.  xvi. 
59;  Hos.  X.  4;  Zech.  viii.  17).  Whether  the 
^*  swearing  "  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  10)  and 
by  Hoeea  (iv.  2)  ¥ras  fidse  swearing,  or  profane 
abuse  of  oaths,  is  not  certain.  If  t^e  latter,  the 
crime  is  one  which  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Law  (Lev.  xxiv.  11,  16;  Matt.  xxvi.  74). 

From  the  Law  the  Jews  deduced  many  speciiU 
cases  of  peijury,  which  are  thus  classified :  1.  Ju$ 
jurandum  pronuMorium,  a  rash  inconsiderate  prom- 
ise  for  the  fiiture,  or  false  assertion  respecting  the 
past  (Lev.  v.  4).  2.  Vanum,  an  absurd  self-con- 
tradictory assertion.  3.  DepotUi^  breach  of  con- 
tract denied  (Lev.  xix.  11).  4.  jTes/imonti,  judicial 
peijury  (Lev.  v.  1;  Nicolaus  and  Selden,  DeJura* 
meruit,  in  Ugolini,  Thttmirua,  xxvi.:  Ughtfoot, 
/for.  /Mr,  on  Matt.  v.  33,  vol.  iU  292;  Mishna, 
S/ieb.  iii.  7,  iv.  1,  v.  1,  2;  Otho,  Lex,  Jitibb.,  art. 
ujurameutum**)* 

Women  were  forbidden  to  bear  witness  on  oath,  as 
was  inferred  fh>m  Deut  xix.  17  (Mishna,  Shtb.  iv.  1 ). 

The  Christian  practice  in  the  matter  of  oaths 
was  founded  in  gr^  measure  on  the  Jewish.  Thus 
the  oath  <)n  the  Gospels  was  an  imitation  of  the  Jew- 
ish practice  of  placing  the  hands  on  the  fiuok  of  the 
Law  (P.  Fagius,  on  OnkeL  nd  Ex.  xxiii.  1 :  Justin- 
ian, j\ov.  c.  viii.  Epil:  Matth.  Paris,  ffisi,  p.  916). 

Our  Lord's  prohibition  of  swearing  was  clearly 
alwa}-8  understood  by  the  Christian  (Church  as  di- 
rected against  profene  and  careless  swearing,  not 
aguinst  the  serious  judicial  form  (Bingham,  Antiq, 
k:ccL  xvi.  7,  §§  4,  5;  Aug.  /p.  157,  c.  v.  40);  and 
thus  we  find  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  (c.  61) 
reproving  clerical  persons  for  swearing  by  created 
objects. 

The  most  solemn  Mohammedan  oath  is  made  on 
the  open  Koran.  Mohammad  himself  used  the 
form, «'  By  the  seUing  of  the  stars  **  (Chardin, 
Vog.  vi  87;  Sale's  Koran,  IvL  p.  437). 
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Bedoain  Arabs  ute  Twious  forto  ti  tcyvratioii, 
one  of  which  toiuewhat  KMinbkt  the  oath  ^  by 
the  Temiile."  The  person  takes  hoM  of  the  mid- 
dle tent^pole,  and  swears  by  the  life  of  the  tent  and 
iU  owners  (Bnrekhardt,  N<Ae$  on  Bed.  i.  127,  foU. ; 
see  aUo  another  case  mentiooed  by  Burekhardt, 
Syrit,  p.  SyS). 

The  stringent  nature  of  the  Roman  military 
oath,  and  the  penalties  attached  to  infraction  of  it, 
are  alluded  to,  more  or  less  certainly,  In  several 
places  in  N.  T.,  e.  g.  Matt.  viii.  9,  Acts  xii.  19, 
xvi.  27,  xxvii.  42;  see  slso  Dionys.  HaL  zi.  43, 
and  AuL  GeU.  x\i.  4.     [Pkkjuby.]    H.  W.  P. 

OBADI'AH  (n;i3V  [sirvnnto/Jehovoh]: 
ABiia;  [Vat.  A/SScia':]  Obdla).  The  name  of 
Obadiah  was  probably  as  common  among  the  He- 
brews as  Abdallah  among  the  Arabians,  both  of 
them  having  the  same  meaning  and  et}-mology. 

1.  The  sons  of  Obadiah  are  enumerated  in  a 
corrupt  passage  of  the  geneak>gy  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  ill.  21).     The  reading  of  the  LXX. 

and  Vulg.  was  *0^,  «  his  son/'  and  of  the  Peshito 

Syriac  ^g,  "  son  of,"  for  '*??,  "sons  of;"  so 
that  according  to  the  two  former  versions  Obadiah 
was  the  son  of  Anian,  and  according  to  the  last 
the  son  of  Jesaiah. 

2.  {*A$9io6;  [Vat  corrupt;  Alex.  O/Mm:] 
OOadin.)  According  to  the  received  text,  one  of 
the  five  sons  of  Izrahiah,  a  descendant  of  Issachar 
and  a  chief  man  of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  vil.  3).  Four 
only,  however,  are  mentioned,  and  the  discrepancy 
is  rectified  in  four  of  Kennicott's  MSS.,  which  omit 
the  words  *'  and  the  sons  of  Izrahiah  **  thus  mak- 
ing Izrahiah  brother  and  not  father,  of  Obadiah,  and 
both  sons  of  Uzzi.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions follow  the  received  text,  but  read  "four" 
instead  of  "  five." 

3.  CA/Mfa;  [Vat.  Sin.  A/B5«a:]  Obdin.)  One 
of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  Saul  (1 
Chi.  diu  38,  ix.  44). 

4.  [*A/38ta;  Vat  AjSStia;  Alex.  0/38ia.]  A 
Levite,  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  descended  from 
Jeduthun  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  principal  musician  in  the  Temple  choir  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  25).  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  a  comparison  of  the  last-quoted  pas8afi:e 
with  1  Chr.  ix.  15-17  and  Neh.  xi.  17-19,  that 
the  first  three  names  "  Mattaniali,  and  Bakbukiah, 
Obadioli,"  belong  to  ver.  24,  and  the  hut  three, 
*«  Meshullam,  Talmon,  Akkub,"  were  tlie  families 
of  porters.  The  name  is  omitted  in  the  Vat  MS. 
[so  in  Rom.  Alex.  FA.>]  in  Neh.  xii.  25,  where 
the  Codex  Frid.-Aug.  [FA.B]  has  *Oi38Ut  and 
the  Vulg.  Obedia.  In  Neh.  xL  17,  "  Obadiah  the 
son  of  Shemaiah,  is  called  "  Abda  the  son  of 
Shammua." 

6.  ([Vat  FA.  ABitta']  OMia$.)  The  second 
in  order  of  the  lion-faoed  Gadites,  captains  of  the 
host,  who  joined  David's  standard  at  ZikUg  (1 
Chr.  xiL  9). 

6.  ['A/B«/a;  Vat  A/B«a.]  One  of  the  princes 
of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoehaphat,  who  were 
sent  by  the  king  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  7). 

7.  CA/BaSra  ;  [Vat  AScia  :]  Obedia,)  The 
ton  of  Jehiel,  of  the  sons  of  Joab,  who  came  up 
in  the  second  caravan  with  Eera,  aooompanied  by 
218  of  his  kinsmen  (Ext.  vlii.  9).     [Abadias.] 

8.  C\B9la;  [Vat  FA.  AiSJsm:]   Obflhs.)     A 
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priert,  or  fiunily  of  priests,  who  issled  tiw  eof^ 
nant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  z.  5).       W.  A.  W. 

8.  ( 0/38io^;  [Vat  0/38«mv;  Alex.  A/S8«m 
(Inser.j,  A/9Siov:]  Abding.)    The  prophet  Obadiah. 

We  know  nothing  of  him  except  what  we  ean 
gather  from  the  short  book  which  hears  his  naase. 
I1ie  Hebrew  tradition  adopted  by  St  Jenmie  (/« 
Abd.)^  and  maintained  by  Abarbanel  and  Kimchi, 
(hat  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Obadiah  of 
Ahab^s  reign,  is  as  destitute  of  fioondatioo  as 
another  account,  also  suggested  bj  Abarbanel, 
which  makes  him  to  have  been  a  converted  Idn- 
m«an,  "the  hatchet"  according  to  the  Hebrew 
proverb,  "returning  into  the  wood  oat  of  wli&di 
it  was  itself  taken"  (Abarb.  In  Obad.  ojmd 
PfeiflRri  Opera,  p.  1092,  Ultntf.  1704).  The 
question  of  his  date  mbst  depend  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  llth  verse  of  his  prophecj.  He 
there  speaks  of  the  conquest  of  Jernaalem  and 
the  captivity  of  Jacob.  If  he  is  referring  to  the 
well-known  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar  be  most 
have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  Oaptlvity, 
and  have  prophesied  subsequently  to  the  year  b.  c. 
588.  If,  frirther,  his  prophecy  against  Edom  foond 
its  first  fulfillment  in  the  conquest  of  that  eonntiy 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  year  a.  a  583,  we  have 
its  date  fixed.  It  must  have  been  uttered  at  some 
time  in  the  five  years  which  intervened  between 
those  two  dates.  Jttger  argues  at  length  for  an 
earlier  date.  He  admits  that  the  11th  verse  ttkn 
to  a  capture  of  Jerusalem,  but  maintains  that  it 
may  apply  to  its  capture  by  Shlihak  in  the  reign 
of  Rehoboam  (1  K.  xiv.  25;  2  Chr.  xH.  2);  by  the 
Philistines  and  Arabians  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  16);  by  Joash  in  the  reign  of  Aniaziah 
(2  Chr.  xzv.  23);  or  by  the  Chakisans  in  the  rdgn 
of  Jehoiakim  and  of  Jehoiachin  (2  K.  zxiv.  S  and 
10).  The  Idumseans  might  he  argues,  have  joined 
the  enemies  of  Judah  on  any  of  these  occasions, 
as  their  inveterate  hostility  from  an  early  date  is 
proved  by  several  passages  of  Scripture,  e.  g.  Jod 
ill.  19;  Am.  i.  11.  He  thinks  it  proliable  that 
the  occasion  referred  to  by  Obadiah  is  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ephraimites  in  the  reign  of 
Amaziah  (2  Chr.  xxv.  23).  The  utmost  force  of 
these  statements  is  to  prove  a  possibility.  The 
only  argument  of  any  weight  for  the  early  date 
of  Obadiah  is  his  position  in  the  list  of  the  books 
of  tlie  minor  prophets.  Why  should  he  have  been 
inserted  between  Amos  and  Jonah  if  his  date  is 
about  B.  o.  585  ?  Schnurrer  seems  to  answer  this 
question  satisfitctorily  when  he  says  that  the  proph- 
ecy of  Obadiah  is  an  amplification  of  the  last  five 
verses  of  Amos,  and  was  therefore  placed  next  after 
the  book  of  Amos.  Our  conclusion  is  in  fisvor  of 
the  later  date  assigned  to  him,  agreeing  herein  with 
that  of  Pfeiffer,  Schnurrer,  Roseimiiiller,  De  Wette, 
Hendewerk,  and  Maurer. 

The  book  of  Obadiah  is  a  sustained  deoundatioa 
of  the  Edomites,  melting,  as  is  the  wont  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  (cf.  Joel  iii.,  Am.  ix.),  into  a 
vision  of  the  future  gkurics  of  Zion,  when  the  aim 
of  the  Lord  should  have  wrought  her  deliveranoe 
and  have  repaid  double  upon  her  enemies.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Captivity,  the  Edomites  were  in  a 
simlfer  relation  to  the  Jews  to  that  which  the 
Samaritans  afterwards  hekl.  They  were  near  neigh- 
bors, and  they  were  relatives.  The  result  was  that 
intensified  hatred  which  such  conditions  are  likely 
to  produce,  if  they  do  not  produce  oordiality  and 
good'WilL  The  Edomites  are  the  types  of  thoM 
who  ought  to  be  friends  and  are  iioi  —  of  r 
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vka  ought  to  be  balpen,  bat  in  the  daj  of  cakmity 
ire  found  «*  standing  on  the  other  side.**  The 
prophet  first  touches  on  their  pride  and  self-confl- 
deooe,  and  then  denounces  tlieir  **  violence  against 
their  brother  Jacob*'  at  the  thne  of  the  capture 
ol  Jerusalem.  There  is  a  sad  tone  of  reproach  in 
the  iarm  into  which  he  throws  his  denunciation^ 
which  contrasts  with  the  parallel  denunciations  of 
Eiekiel  (xxt.  and  xxxv.)t  Jeremiah  (Lam.  iw.  31), 
and  the  author  of  the  137th  Psahn,  which  seem  to 
hare  been  uttered  on  the  same  occasion  and  for  the 
same  cause.  'l*he  psalmist's  **Keroember  the 
children  of  Edom,  O  Lord,  in  the  daj  of  Jeru- 
salem, bow  thej  said,  Down  with  it,  down  with  it, 
ersQ  to  the  ground!**  coupled  with  the  imme- 
diatelj  aneceeding  imprecation  on  Babjlon,  is  a 
sterner  utterance,  by  the  side  of  which  the  »*  Thou 
should«st  not  **  of  Obadiah  appears  rather  as  the 
ssd  remonstrance  of  dissppointment.  He  com- 
pWns  that  they  looked  on  and  r^oiced  in  the 
deatmetion  of  Jerusalem;  that  they  triumphed 
orer  her  and  phudersd  her;  and  that  they  cut  off 
the  fbgitives  who  were  probably  making  their  way 
through  Idumsea  to  Egypt. 

The  last  six  venes  are  tlie  meet  important  part 
of  Obadiah*s  prophecy.  The  vision  presented  to 
tbe  prophet  is  thst  if  Zbn  triumphant  over  the 
Idnmspans  and  all  her  enemies,  restored  to  her 
ancient  poasessions,  and  extending  her  borders 
northward  and  southward  and  esstward  and  west- 
ward. He  sees  the  house  of  Jacob  and  the  house 
of  Joseph  (hers  probably  denoting  the  ten  tribes 
and  the  two)  consuming  the  house  of  Esau  as  fire 
devoon  stubble  (ver.  18).  The  inhabitanU  of  the 
dty  of  Jerusalem,  now  captive  at  Sepharad,  are 
to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  occupy  not  only  the 
dty  itself,  but  the  southern  tract  of  Judiea  (ver. 
90).  Hiose  who  had  dwelt  in  the  southern  tract 
are  to  overrun  and  settle  In  Idunuea  (ver.  19). 
The  former  inhabitants  of  the  plain  country  are 
also  to  establish  themselves  in  Philistia  (ib,).  To 
the  north  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  to  extend  itself  as 
br  at  the  fields  of  Ephraim  and  Samaria,  while 
Benjamin,  thus  displaced,  takes  possession  of  Gilead 
(ib.).  The  captives  of  the  ten  tribes  are  to  occupy 
the  northern  region  ttom  the  borders  of  the  en- 
larged Judah  at  for  as  Sarepta  near  Sidon  (ver. 
90).  What  or  where  Sepharad  is  no  one  knows. 
The  LXX.,  perhaps  by  an  error  of  a  copyist,  read 
*E^pa0^  St.  Jerome's  Hebrew  tutor  told  him 
the  Jews  held  it  to  be  the  Bosphorus.  St  Jerome 
himself  thinks  it  is  derived  flrom  an  Assyrian  word 
meaning  ^ bound**  or  ** limit,**  and  understands 
It  as  s^ifying  *«  scattered  abroad.**  So  Maurer, 
who  compares  ot  4r  if  Sioovopf  of  Jam.  i.  1. 
Haidt,  who  has  devoted  a  volume  to  the  con- 
rideration  of  the  question,  is  in  fovor  of  Sipphara 
la  Mesopotamia.  The  mbdem  Jews  pronounce  for 
Spain.  Sehults  is  probably  r^fat  in  saying  that 
it  is  some  town  or  distriet  in  Babyfon,  otherwise 
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The  question  b  asked.  Have  the  prophet's  de- 
oondatloos  of  the  Edomites  been  fulfilled,  and  has 
his  Tision  of  Zkm*s  glories  been  realbeed?  Typ- 
leaBy.  partially,  and  imperfectly  they  have  been 
firiUDed,  but,  as  RosenmiUler  justly  says,  they 
await  a  fhOer  accomplishment  The  first  ftilfill* 
nent  of  the  denunoiation  on  Edom  in  all  proba- 
bOSty  took  place  a  few  years  after  its  utterance. 
For  we  read  in  Josephus  {Am.  x.  9,  |  7)  that  five 
ymn  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  Nebuchad- 
MKMT  redoeed  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  and 


after  thehr  reduction  made  an  expediton  into 
Egypt  This  he  could  hardly  have  done  without 
at  the  same  time  reducing  Idumna.  A  more  full, 
but  still  only  partial  and  typical  Ailfillment  would 
have  taken  pbu»  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus, 
who  utterty  reduced  the  Idumeans,  and  only 
allowed  them  to  remain  in  their  country  on  the 
condition  of  their  being  circumcised  and  accepting 
the  Jewish  rites,  after  which  their  nationality 
was  k)st  for  ever  (Joeeph.  AnL  xiii.  9,  §  1).  Sim- 
ilariy  the  return  from  the  Babykmish  Optivity 
would  typically  and  imperfectly  ftilfill  the  promise 
of  the  restoration  of  Zion  and  the  extension 
of  her  borders.  But  **  magnifioentior  sane  est 
h«c  promissio  qukm  ut  ad  Sorobabelica  aut 
Blaccabaica  tempora  referri  possit,"  says  Bosen- 
miiller  on  ver.  21.  And  «  necessitas  cogit  ut  om* 
nia  ad  prasdicationem  evangelii  referamus,*'  says 
Luther. 

The  fill!  completion  of  the  prophetical  descrip- 
tions of  the  glories  of  Jerusalem  —  the  Aiture 
golden  age  tovrards  which  the  seers  stretched  theii 
hands  with  fond  yearnings  —  is  to  be  k)oked  for  hi 
the  Christian,  not  in  the  Jewish  Zion  —  In  the 
antitype  ratho-  than  in  the  type.  Just  as  the  fate 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  the  world  are 
interwoven  and  interpenetrate  each  other  in  the 
prophecy  uttered  by  our  Lord  on  the  mount,  and 
his  words  are  in  part  Ailfilled  in  the  one  e%'ent^  but 
only  fully  accom^ished  in  the  other;  so  in  figure 
and  in  type  the  predictions  of  Obadiah  may  have 
been  accomplished  by  Nebuctiadnezzar,  Zerubbabel, 
and  Hyrcanus,  but  their  complete  fiiifiUment  is 
reserved  for  the  fortunes  of  the  Christian  Chureh 
and  her  adversaries.  Whether  that  fulfillment  hat 
already  occurred  in  the  spread  of  the  Cospel  through 
the  world,  or  whether  it  is  yet  to  come  (Rev.  xx. 
i),  or  whether,  being  conditional,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  save  in  a  limited  and  curtailed  degree,  is 
not  to  be  determined  here. 

The  book  of  Obadiah  is  a  fai-orite  study  of  the 
modem  Jews.  It  is  here  especially  that  they  read 
the  future  hi»  of  their  own  nation  and  of  the 
Christians.  Those  unversed  in  theb  literature  may 
wonder  where  the  Christians  are  found  in  the  book 
of  Obadiah.  But  it  is  a  fixed  principle  of  Rab- 
binical interpretation  that  by  Edomites  is  prophet- 
ically meant  Christians,  and  that  by  Edom  is  meant 
Rome.  Thus  Kimchi,  on  Obadiah,  kys  It  down 
that  "^all  that  the  prophets  hare  said  about  the 
destruction  of  Edom  in  the  lost  times  has  refer- 
ence to  Rome."  So  Rabbi  Bechai,  on  Is.  Ixvi.  17; 
and  Abarbanel  has  vrritten  a  commentary  on  Oba- 
diah resting  on  this  hypothesis  as  its  basis.  Other 
examples  are  given  by  Buxtorf  {Lex,  Talm.  in  voc 

D*1*TJ^,  and  Synagoga  Judaica),  The  ressons  of 
this  i^abblnical  dictum  are  as  various  and  as 
ridiculous  as  might  be  imagined.  Nachmanides, 
Bechisi,  and  Abarbanel  say  that  Janus,  the  first 
king  of  Latium,  was  grandson  of  Esau.  Kimchi 
(on  Joel  iii.  19)  says  that  Julius  Csnar  was  an 
Idumssan.  Scaliger  {ad  Chron.  ICtueb.  n.  9159) 
reports,  **  The  Jews,  both  those  who  are  compara- 
tively ancient  and  those  who  are  modem,  believe 
that  Titus  was  an  Edomite,  and  when  the  prophets 
denounce  Edom  they  firequently  refer  it  to  Titus.^ 
Aben  Ezra  says  that  there  were  no  Christians 
except  such  as  were  Idunueaiis  unto  the  time  of 
Constantine,  and  that  Constantino  baring  embraced 
their  religioa  the  whole  Roman  empire  beeamt 
entitled  Idunssan.    St  Jerome  says  that  soma  of 
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the  Jovra  read  H^l'^,  Rome,  fop  Hljp'*''^*  Dumah, 
ill  Is.  xxt.  11.  Finally,  some  of  the  Rabbis,  and 
with  them  Abarbanel,  maintain  that  it  was  the 
•oul  of  Esaa  which  lived  again  in  Christ. 

The  color  given  to  the  prophecies  of  Obadiah, 
when  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  is  most 
curious.  The  following  is  a  specimen  from  Abar- 
banel  on  ver.  1 :  **  The  true  explanation,  as  I  have 
said,  is  to  be  found  in  this:  The  Idumaeans,  by 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  all  the  Christians  are  to 
be  understood  (for  they  took  their  origin  ih)ni 
Rome),  will  go  up  to  lay  waste  Jerusalem,  which  is 
the  seat  of  holiness,  and  where  the  tomb  of  their 
God  Jesus  is,  as  indeed  they  have  several  times 
gone  up  ah'eady.'*  Again,  on  ver.  2:  **I  have 
several  times  shown  that  from  Edom  proceeded  the 
kings  who  reigned  in  Italy,  and  who  built  up 
Rome  to  be  great  among  the  nations  and  chief 
among  the  provinces;  and  in  this  way  Italy  and 
Greece  and  all  the  western  provinces  became  filled 
with  Idumsans.  Thus  it  is  that  the  prophets 
call  the  whole  of  that  nation  by  the  name  of 
Edom."  On  ver.  8:  "There  shall  not  be  found 
counsd  or  wisdom  among  the  Edomite  ChrisUans 
when  they  go  up  to  that  war.'*  On  ver.  19: 
"Those  who  have  gone  as  exiles  into  the  Edooi- 
itee*,  that  is,  into  the  Christians*  land,  and  have 
there  suffered  affliction,  will  deserve  to  have  the 
best  part  of  their  country  and  their  metropolis 
as  Mount  Seir."  On  ver.  20  :  ♦«  Sarepta "  is 
"  France ; "  "  Sepharad  "  is  "  Spain."  The  "  Mount 
of  Esau,"  in  ver.  21,  is  "the  city  of  Rome,"  which 
is  to  be  judged ;  and  the  Saviours  are  to  be  "  the 
[Jewish]  Messiah  and  his  chieftains,"  who  are  to 
be  "Judges." 

The  first  nine  verses  of  Obadinh  are  so  similar 
to  Jer.  xlix.  7,  itc,  that  it  is  evident  that  one  of 
the  two  prophets  must  have  had  the  prophecy 
of  the  other  before  him.  Which  of  the  two  wrote 
first  is  doubtful.  Those  who  give  an  eariy  date  to 
Obadiah  thereby  settle  the  question.  Those  who 
place  him  later  leave  the  question  open,  as  he 
would  in  that  case  be  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah. 
Luther  hokls  that  Obadiah  followed  Jeremiah. 
Schnurrer  makes  it  more  probable  that  Jeremiah's 
prophecy  is  an  altered  form  of  Obadiah*s.  Eich- 
honi,  Schnlz,  RosenmiiUer,  and  Maurer  agree  with 
hhn. 

See  Ephrem  Syrus,  Expl,  in  Ahd,  v.  269,  Rome, 
1740;  St.  Jerome,  Comm.  in  Abd.  Op.  iii.  1465, 
Paris,  17(M;  Luther,  Enarr.  in  Abd.  Op.  iii.  538, 
Jen«,  1612;  Pfeiffer,  Tract  PhiL  Antirrabbin. 
Op.  p.  1081,  Ultrnj.  1704;  Schnurrer,  Dissertatio 
Phibttoffica  in  Obndiam^  Tubing.  1787;  Schulz, 
Sckolia  m  Vet.  TtiL  Norimb.  1793;  Rosenmuller, 
Scholia  in  Vet.  Tt$t.  Lips.  1813;  Maurer,  Comm. 
in  Vet  Test  Lips.  1836;  Jaeger,  Ueber  das  Zeit- 
alter  Obadja's,  Tubing.  1837.  F.  M. 

*  For  the  commentators  on  the  Minor  Propheta 
see  Amos:  Habarkuk;  Haggai  (Amer.  ed.). 
Dr.  Puscy  s  unfinished  work  {Afinw  Prop/ietSy  iciih 
a  Commentary  (1861),  and  Dr.  Paul  Kleinert's  Pt. 
xix.  of  Lange's  BibtUcerk  des  A.  Test  (1808),  con- 
tain Obadiah.  Other  separate  writers  (see  abo\'e) 
are  Zeddel  {AnnaUtlt  in  Ob.  1-4. 1830),  Hendewerk 
{Obadjee  oraculum  in  Idwnaos  (1836),  C.  P.  Cas- 
pari  {Der  Prophet  Obadjahy  1842,  an  important 
work,  pp.  1-145),  Fr.  Delitxach  ( Wann  weistngie 
Obadjnh  f  in  Ztitschr\fX  JUr  bUherische  Theol- 
•^,  1851,  pp.  91-102),  and  Nagelsbach  (Hen. 
IUal-£ncyk.  ju  506  ti).   The  epitomized  results  iu 
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the  recent  0.  T.  Introductiona  (Keil  1859  and 
Bleek  1860)  show  how  wide  a  field  of  criticin 
this  shortest  book  of  the  O.  T.  embraces. 

Prof.  Stuart  ( Old  Test  Canon,  p.  40d)  points  out 
a  use  of  this  prophetic  ftagnient  which  the  histoiy 
of  nations  shows  to  be  not  }-et  obsolete.  "  When 
Edom  is  heki  up  before  my  eyes  by  Obadiah  aa 
baring  rushed  upon  the  Jews,  in  the  day  of  their 
humiliation  by  the  power  of  Babylon;  when  the 
embittered  enmity,  the  spirit  of  vengeance  and  of 
rapacity,  and  the  unspeakable  meanness  of  the 
Edoniites,  and  their  consequent  punishment,  are 
embodied  and  made  palpable  and  heM  up  to  open 
lew  in  this  way ;  I  am  fiir  more  aflleeted  and  even 
instructed  by  it,  than  I  am  by  any  abstract  pre- 
cept "  which  may  inculcate  the  same  lesson.    H. 

10.  (!»nn3V:  »Ai3«4o^;  [Vat.  A^Wfiov;  Alei. 
Aifiunh  eight  times,  but  A/98iov,  ver.  9 :]  Abdiag,) 
An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  court  of  Abab,  who 
is  described  as  "over  the  house,"  that  ia,  appar- 
ently, lord  high  chamberhun,  or  mayor  of  the  pal- 
ace (1  K.  xviii.  3).  Hia  influence  with  the  king 
must  have  been  great  to  enable  him  to  retain  his 
position,  though  a  devout  worshipper  of  Jeborah, 
during  the  fierce  persecution  of  the  prophets  by 
Jeaebel.  At  the  peril  of  his  life  he  ooooealed  a  hon- 
dred  of  them  in  caves,  and  fed  them  there  with 
bread  and  water.  But  he  himself  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  suspected  (1  K.  xviii.  4,  13).  The 
occasion  upon  which  Obadiah  appears  iu  the  hiatoij 
tho^t  the  confidential  nature  of  his  ofiSce.  In  the 
third  year  of  the  terrible  fiimine  with  which  Sa- 
maria waa  viaited,  when  the  fouutaina  and  atreami 
were  dried  up  in  consequence  of  the  kuig-continned 
drought,  and  horses  and  mules  were  perishing  for 
lack  of  water,  Ahab  and  Obadiah  divided  the  land 
between  them  and  aet  forth,  each  unattended,  to 
aearch  for  whatever  rerananta  of  herliai^e  might  atiU 
be  left  around  the  aprings  and  in  tlie  fissures  of  the 
river  beds.  Their  mission  was  of  such  importance 
that  it  could  only  be  entrusted  to  the  two  principal 
peraons  ui  the  kingdom.  Obadiah  was  startled  on 
his  solitary  journey  by  the  abrupt  apparition  of 
Elyah,  who  had  diaappeared  ainoe  the  commence- 
nient  of  the  lamine,  and  now  commanded  him  to 
announce  to  Ahab,  "Behold  EMjah!  "  He  ben- 
tated,  apparently  afraid  that  hia  long-concealed  at- 
tachment to  the  wonhip  of  Jehovah  should  that 
be  disclosed  and  his  life  fall  a  sacrifice.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  anxious  that  the  prophet  should  not 
doubt  hia  sincerity,  and  appealed  to  what  he  had 
done  in  the  persecution  by  Jezebel.  But  £l\|ah 
only  asserted  the  more  atrongly  hia  intention  of 
encountering  Ahab,  and  Obadiah  had  no  choice 
but  to  obey  (1  EL  zviiL  7-16).  The  interview  and 
ita  conaequencea  bekmg  to  the  hiatory  of  Eiyah 
[vol.  i.  p.  527].  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
presened  in  Ephrem  Syrus  (Assemani,  BibL  Or. 
Clem.  p.  70),  Obadiah  the  chief  officer  of  Ahab 
was  the  same  with  01>adiah  the  prophet.  He  was 
of  Sbechem  in  the  Uuid  of  Ephraim,  and  a  diadple 
of  Elijah,  and  waa  the  third  captain  of  fifty  wko 
was  sent  by  Ahadah  (2  K.  I  13).  After  this  be 
left  the  king's  service,  prophesied,  died,  and  was 
buried  with  his  Gather.  The  "  certain  woman  of 
the  wives  of  the  sona  of  the  propheta  "  who  cane 
to  Elisba  (2  K.  iv.  1)  waa,  aecoiding  to  the  tradi- 
tion in  Rashi,  his  widow. 

IL  CA/Mfas;  [Vat  AfiUtas.])    The  fcther  of 
Ishmaiah,  who  was  chief  of  the  tribe  of  7  '    ' 
in  David's  reign  (1  Oar,  uvU.  1»V. 
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1^  VAfiStas;  Vat  AiSJfio.]  A  Menmte  Le- 
rite  in  the  rei^  of  Josioh,  and  one  of  the  over- 
mat  of  the  workmen  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12).  W.  A.  W. 

(yBAL  (b^*l37  [bald,  bar^  aa  said  of  a  coun- 
try, Dietr.] :  EvcU;  [Comp.  rt/SoA:]  Ebat),  A  son 
of  Joktan,  and,  like  the  rest  of  his  fiunilj,  appar- 
ently the  founder  of  an  Arab  tribe  (Gen.  x.  28), 
which  has  not  yet  been  identified.  In  1  Chr.  L  22  the 

name  is  written  Ebal  P^^J  :  Akx.  Fc/uav:  Be- 
bal),  which  Knobel  (Otnesu)  compares  with  the 
Gebnniim  of  Pliny,  a  tribe  of  Southern  Arabia. 
The  similarity  of  the  name  with  that  of  the  Am- 
liia,  a  trogtodyte  tribe  of  East  Africa,  induced  Bo- 
chari  {PhnUg,  ii.  23)  to  conjecture  that  Obal  mi- 
grated thither  and  gave  bis  name  to  the  Simu 
AbtUUes  or  AvaliUt  of  Pliny  (vi.  34). 

W.  A.  W. 

OBDI'A  COi35/a;  [Vat  OiS/Bfia:]  Obia). 
Probably  a  corruption  of  Obaia,  the  form  m  which 
the  name  Habaiak  appears  (comp.  1  Esdr.  v.  38 
with  Ka*.  ii  61). 

OBED  (Trp37  [ht  who  serret,  sc.  Jehovah, 
Ges.,  FUrst]:  'HiS^^;  ri«#B^8»  Alex,  in  1  Chr., 
and  N.  T.  ed.  Lachm.  Tlsch.  Treg.:]  Obed).  1. 
Son  of  Boaz  and  Kuth  the  Moabitess  (Ruth  iv.  17). 
The  circumstances  of  his  birth,  which  make  up  all 
that  we  'know  about  him,  are  given  with  much 
beauty  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  and  form  a  most  in- 
tereating  specimen  of  the  religious  and  social  life 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  Eli,  which  a  com- 
parison of  the  genealogies  of  David,  Samuel,  and 
Abiathar  shows  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  his 
birth,  'llie  &mine  which  led  to  Elimelech  and  bis 
sons  migrating  to  the  land  of  Moab  may  naturally 
be  assigned  to  the  time  of  the  Philistine  inroads  in 
Eli's  old  age.  Indeed  there  is  a  considerable  re- 
semblance between  the  circumstances  described  in 
Hannah's  song  (1  Sam.  ii.  5),  ^  They  that  were 
hungry  ceased,  so  that  the  barren  hath  borne  seven," 
and  those  of  Obed*s  birth  as  pointed  at,  Ruth  i.  6, 
and  in  the  speeeh  of  the  women  to  Naomi:  **  He 
shaft  be  unto  thee  a  restorer  of  thy  life,  and  a  nour- 
tsher  of  thine  old  age;  for  thy  daughter-in-law 
which  loveth  thee,  which  is  better  to  thee  than 
seven  sons,  hath  borne  him :  **  as  well  as  between 
the  prophetic  saying  (1  Sam.  ii.  7),  **  llie  Lord 
maketh  poor,  and  maketh  rich :  he  bringeih  low, 
and  lifleth  up.  He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the 
dmi,  and  lifleth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill, 
to  set  them'aroong  princes,  and  to  make  them  in- 
herit the  throne  of  gk>ry :  '*  and  the  actual  history 
of  the  bouse  of  Elimelech,  whose  glory  was  prayed 
for  by  the  people,  who  said,  on  the  marriage  of 
Roth  to  Boaz,  **  The  Lord  make  the  woman  that 
is  come  into  thine  house  like  Rachel  and  like  Leah, 
which  two  did  build  the  house  of  Israel,  and  do 
thou  worthily  in  Ephratah,  and  be  finmous  in  Beth- 
lehem.'* The  direct  mention  of  the  liord's  Christ 
in  1  Sam.  ii  10,  obo  connects  the  passage  remark- 
ably with  the  birtli  of  that  child  who  was  grand- 
&ther  to  King  David,  and  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
Jesus  Christ 

The  name  of  Obed  occurs  only  in  Ruth  iv.  17, 
Mid  m  the  four  genealogies,  Ruth  iv.  21, 22;  1  Chr. 


«  *  Mot  in  Maoasseh,  says  Rttetschl  (Heraog's 
Xnl-Encffk.  zx.  248),  but  In  Dan  (Josh.  xiv.  46 ;  xzl. 
H).  TliVi  writer  veoogolaes  only  one  Obed-edom, 
be  does  not  explain  why  the  Levito  is  appar* 
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U.  12;  Biatt  i.  5;  Luke  Ui.  32.  In  aU  these  five 
passages,  and  in  the  first  with  peculiar  emphasis 
he  is  said  to  be  (hefaUiet*  of  Je$$€,  It  b  incred* 
ible  that  in  David's  reign,  when  this  genealogy  was 
compiled,  his  own  grandfiither's  name  should  have 
been  foi|^tten,  and  therefore  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  Obed  was  literally  Jesse's  fkther, 
and  that  we  have  all  the  generations  recorded  from 
Nahshon  to  David.    [Jesse;  Nahshon.] 

A.  C.  H. 

2.  (Alex.  [Aid.]  'Iw^^S.)  A  descendant  of 
Jarha,  the  Egyptian  shve  of  Sbeshan  in  the  line 
of  Jerahmeel.  He  was  grandson  of  Zabad,  one  of 
Darid's  mighties  (1  Chr.  ii.  37, 38). 

3.  (*ni3^tf;  [Vat  lot^fiB;  FA.  Ito^nW  Comp. 
'AiS^S;]  Alex.  Iw)3i;3.)  One  of  David's  mighty 
men  (1  Chr.  xi.  47). 

4.  ('Ai3^3;  Alex.  In^Z.)  One  of  the  gate- 
keepers of  the  Temple:  son  of  Sbemalah  the  first- 
born of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

6.  (Alex.  IwiSifdO  Father  of  Azariab,  one  of 
the  captains  of  hundreds  who  joined  with  Jeho'iada 
in  the  revolution  by  which  Athalah  fell  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1).  W.  A.  W. 

03BI>-E'D0M  (nh-^  n5^  [urvant  of 
Edtm] :  *A/3ff3Sau»(i  in  Sam!  '[and  1  Chr.  xiii.  13, 
14],  »AiS3e«(J/i  [Vat  FA.  h^Zoloii]  in  [1]  Chr. 
[xv.  25];  Alex.  Ai8c88a8oM  in  2  Sam.  vi.  11; 
[Vat  A/9f 88a0a/i,  FA.  -or,  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  14:] 
Obed-edom).  L  A  l-evite,  apparently  of  the  fiimily 
of  Kobath.  He  is  descril)ed  as  a  Gittite  (2  Sam. 
vL  10,  11),  that  is,  probably,  a  native  of  the  L»- 
vitical  city  of  (>ath-Kimmon  in  Manasseb,**  which 
was  assigned  to  the  Rohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  25),  and 
is  thus  distinguished  flrom  '*  Obed-edom  the  son  of 
Jeduthun,"  who  was  a  Merarite.  After  the  death 
of  Uzzoh,  the  ark,  which  was  being  conducted 
from  the  house  of  Abinadab  in  Qibeah  to  the  city 
of  Darid,  was  carried  aside  into  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom,  where  it  continued  three  months,  and  brought 
with  its  presence  a  blessing  upon  Obed-edom  and 
his  household.  Hearing  this,  David,  at  the  head 
of  a  huge  choir  of  singers  and  minstrels,  clothed 
in  fine  linen,  and  attended  by  the  elders  of  Israel 
and  the  chief  captains,  **  went  to  bring  up  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  out  of  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  with  joy  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  25;  2  Sam.  vi. 
12). 

2.  ['AiS8f8rf/i?  Vat  FA.  in  1  Chr.  xvi.  6,  38, 
A$Bo9ofA;  so  Vat  xxvi.  4,  8. 15,  and  Alex.  xvi.  38, 
xxvi.  4,  8,  and  15  once;  FA.  1  Chr.  xv.  18,  A/38- 
tJktfii  Vat.i  2  Chr.  xxv.  24,  IcgS^t^w/i;  0)mp.  gen- 
erally 'a/Sl^S  'E8(6/i']  **  Obed-edom  the  son  of 
Jeduthun  "  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38),  a  Merarite  l^rite, 
appears  to  be  a  difierent  person  from  the  lost-men- 
tioned. He  was  a  Lerite  of  the  second  degree  and 
a  gate-keeper  for  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  24),  ap- 
pointed to  sound  '*  with  harps  on  the  Sheminith  to 
excel "  (1  Chr.  xv.  21,  xvi.  6).  With  his  family  of 
seven  [eight]  sons  and  their  children,  "mighty 
men  of  valor  "  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4-8),  he  kept  the  South 
Oate  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  15)  and  the  house  of  Asuppim. 
There  is  one  expression,  however,  which  seems  to 
imply  that  Obed-edom  the  gate-keeper  and  Obed- 
edom  the  Gittite  may  have  been  the  same.  Aftei 
enumerating  his  seven  [eight]  sons  the  chronicler 


ently  called  a  Kohathite  and  a  son  of  Jeduthun  at  tbi 
same  time.  There  is  no  reason  except  this  for  s«]> 
posing  two  persons  of  this  name  to  be  meant      H. 
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(1  Chr.  xzvL  5)  adds,  **  for  God  bleaaed  him,'*  re- 
ferring apporeiitlj  to  3  Som.  vi.  11,  **tbe  Lord 
blened  Obed-edom  and  all  bU  household.**  The 
fiunily  still  remained  at  a  much  later  time  as  keep- 
ers of  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
Amaaiah  (2  Chr.  xxv.  24).  W.  A.  W. 

CyBBTH  Cn/Wie;  [Vat.  Ow/8i»>:]  om.  in 
Vulg.).  Kbkd  the  son  of  Jonathan  b  so  called  in 
1  Esdr.  riU.  32. 

<yBIL  (Vn^  [camfWf-iwr]:  *A/3/af:  Alex. 
[Aid.]  Oufilas;  [Comp.  'afiik:]  Ubil).  An  Ifth- 
maelite  who  was  appropriatdjr  appointed  keeper  of 
the  herds  of  camels  hi  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
zxvii.  30).  Bochart  (Hiercz,  pt.  i.,  ii.  2)  coiuec- 
tures  that  the  name  is  that  of  the  office,  abdl  in 
Arabic  denoting  ^  a  keeper  of  camels." 

OBLATION.     [Sacrifice.] 

O'BOTH  (nbh  [hollow  pas$et,  Flint]: 
*n/3iM;  [Vat.  in  Num.  zzziii.  2w/3«0:]  Oboth), 
one  of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites,  east  of 
Moab  (Num.  xxi.  10,  xxxiii.  43).  Its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  [Wilderukss  op  the  Wamderiko.] 

•  OCCUPY  occurs  in  the  sense  of  "  to  use," 
Ezod.  xxxviii.  24,  Judg.  zvi.  11,  and  especUilljr,  «<  to 
use  in  trade,**  as  money,  or  "  to  deal  in,**  as  mer- 
chandise, Ec.  xxvii.  9,  2  Esdr.  zvi.  42;  hence,  in- 
transitively, **to  trade*'  or  ** traffic,'*  Ex.  zxvii. 
16, "  they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  emeralds,  pur- 
pk,'*  etc.;  so  Ez.  xxvii.  19,  21,  22;  Luke  xix.  13. 
These  uses  of  the  word  were  formerly  common. 
So  **  the  occupier*  of  thy  merchandise,**  Ex.  xxvii. 
27,  means  "  the  traders  hi  thy  merchandise.** 

A. 

•  OCCURRBNT=  "occurrence,**  1  K.  v.  4. 

A. 

O'CHIEL  COx<^Aos;  Alex.^  OCaiKosi  Oa- 
el).  The  form  in  which  the  name  Jeiel  appears 
in  1  Esdr.  i.  9  (comp.  2  Chr.zxxv.  9).  The  Geneva 
version  has  Chielus. 

OCIDBXUS(*nir<{3i)Aot;  [Vat.AiraiXi|8ot;] 
Alex.  Awft3i}Aot:  Jauto^  Redthu),  This  name 
occupies,  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  22,  the  place  of  Jozabad 
in  Ezr.  z.  22,  of  which  it  is  a  manifest  corruption. 
The  original  name  is  more  cleariy  traced  in  the 
Vulgate. 

OCI'NA  ([Rom.  *0«iw(;  Vat]  Omipo,  wid  so 
Alex.;  [Shi.  and]  Vulg.  omit).  *' Sour  and 
Ocina'*  are  mentioned  (Jud.  ii.  28)  among  the 
pbuies  on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  which  were 
terrified  at  the  approach  of  Holofemes.  The  names 
seem  to  occur  in  a  regular  order  from  north  to 
south;  and  as  Ocina  is  Ynentioned  between  Sour 
(Tyre)  and  Jemnaan  (.labneh),  its  position  agrees 
with  that  of  the  andent  Accho,  now  Akka^  and 
in  medieevAl  times  sometimes  csJled  Aeon  (Bro- 
caidus;  William  of  Tyre,  etc.).  G. 

OCRAN  (T7?y  [troMtr  or  ti-oubUd]: 
'ZXP^-  OcMrany    The  father  of  Pftgiel,  chief  of 

a  Dr.  Bonar  has  suggested  to  us  that  the  name  Khv* 
Ttitun  rrpresents  the  ancleot  Hareth  (Khareth).  This 
is  Ingenious,  and  may  be  correct ;  but  Tobler  ( Umge- 
krtvMi,  etc.,  pp.  622, 628)  has  made  out  a  strong  case  for 
the  name  being  that  of  Cbareltdn,  or  Kreton,  a  fiunous 
■ssene  hermit  of  the  8d  or  4th  century,  who  founded 
s  lAura  in  the  mvem  in  question.  (8ee  Acta  Sonet. 
Sept  28). 

•  Yan  de  Yelde  {8^.  f  Ail.  it  88)  IllustnttM  this 


ODOUiAM 

the  tribe  of  Asber  after  the  Ezodni  (Nam.  L  18 
iL27,m.72,  77,  Z.26). 

ODED  (T^'^y  [erecting,  ooif^nnM^]  . 
*CMi9;  Alez.  A8a8  [and  so  Bom.  Vat  in  xtr.  8:] 
Oded).  1.  The  fipOher  of  Azariah  the  prophet  hi 
the  reign  of  Asa  (2  Chr.  xv.  1).  In  2  Chr.  xv.  8, 
the  prophecy  in  Uie  preceding  verses  is  attributed 
to  him,  and  not  to  his  son.  llie  Alex.  MS.  and  tht 
Vulgate  retain  the  reading  which  is  probably  tht 
true  one,  **  Azariah  the  son  of  Oded.'*  lliese  an 
supported  by  the  Peshlio-Syriac,  in  which  ^  Azur  *' 
is  substituted  for  Oded. 

•  2.  [*a8ii8]  A  prophet  of  Jdiovah  in  Samaria, 
at  the  time  of  Pekah's  invasion  of  Judah.  Joeephus 
(ArU,  ix.  12,  §  2)  calls  bun  'nfin^s-  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  victorious  army  with  the  200,000  cap- 
tives of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  Oded  met  them  and 
pre\-ailed  upon  them  to  let  the  captives  go  f^  (8 
Chr.  xxviii.  9).  He  was  supported  by  the  diivahoua 
feelings  of  some  of  the  chiHlains  of  Ephnum;  and 
the  narrative  of  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners,  led, 
clothed,  and  anointed,  to  Jericho  the  dty  of  palm- 
trees,  is  a  pleasant  episode  of  the  last  da}-8  of  tht 
northern  kingdom.  W.  A.  W. 

ODOLXAM  CO^oXXAfi:  OdoUam).  The 
Greek  form  of  the  nante  Ai>ulx.am;  found  in  2 
Bfacc.  ziL  38  only.  Adulhun  is  stated  by  Eoaebins 
and  Jerome  {Ononuist.  «*Adollam  **)  to  have  been 
in  their  day  a  kige  vilhge,  about  10  miles  east  of 
Eleutheropolis;  and  here  (if  Beiljibtin  be  Eleo- 
theropoUs)  a  viUage  with  the  name  of  Bel  DHa 
(Tobler,  BetkUhtm,  p.  29;  DtiUe  Wumd.  p.  151)  or 
Beii  Ula  (RoMnson,  Isted.  App.  p.  117)  now  stands. 

The  obstacle  to  this  identification  is  not  that 
AduUam,  a  town  of  the  She/tlah,  should  be  found 
in  the  mountains,  for  that  puzzling  circumstance  it 
not  unfrequeut  (oomp.  K£]L.\h,  etc.,  iL  1529  a), 
so  much  as  that  in  the  catakgue  of  Joshua  xv.  it 
is  mentioned  with  a  group  of  towns  (Zoreah,  Socoh, 
etc)  which  lay  at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Judah,  while 
Bet  Dula  is  found  with  those  (Nezib,  Keiiah,  etc) 
of  a  separate  group,  fiuiher  south. 

Further  investigation  is  requisite  befbre  w«  can 
positively  say  if  there  is  any  caveni  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bet  DHa  answCTing  to  the  '*  cave  of 
AduUam.**  The  ca\-em  at  Khm-eilun,'*  8  miles 
south  of  Bethlehem,  usually  shown  to  traTellen  as 
AduUam,  is  so  far  distant  as  to  put  it  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  more  probable  that  this  hitter  it 
the  cavern  in  the  wilderness  of  Engedi,  in  which 
the  adventure fr  of  Saul  and  David  (1  Sam.  zziv.) 
occurred.  Ever}  thing  that  can  be  said  to  identify 
it  with  the  cave  of  AduUam  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Bo- 
nar {Land  of  Promise,  pp.  24S-50) ;  but  his  strong- 
est argument  —  an  inference,  from  1  Sam.  zziL  1, 
in  fisvor  of  its  prozhnity  to  Bethldicro  —  comet 
mto  direct  coUision  with  the  statement  of  Jerome 
quoted  above,  which  it  shoukl  be  observed  is  equaUy 
opposed  to  Dr.  Kobinson*s  proposal  to  place  it  at 
Deir-DHbbAn.     [See  Adullam,  Amcr.  ed.] 

llie  name  of  Adullam  appears  to  have  been  first 


charming  narrative  more  Ibrelbly  than  is  bis  wont 
The  cave,  he  says,  has  stUl  "  the  same  narrow  natural 
vaulting  at  the  entrance,  the  same  huge  chamber  in  dM 
rock,  probably  the  phice  whste  flaul  lay  down  lo  nsl 
In  the  heat  of  the  day ;  the  same  side  vaulta,  too, 
where  David  and  his  men  lay  concealed,  when,  aeeos 
tooed  to  the  obscurity  of  the  cavern,  tbej  saw  flsih 
enter,  while  flaul,  bUnded  by  the  glavs  of  light  o«lslda» 
saw  nothiiv  of  them.'* 
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ODOKABKES^ 

•lipried  to  Kkmrtthm  at  the  time  of  the  Cnnadet 
(WiB.orTyre,zv.  6).  G. 

ODOKAB'KES  (mug.  Odomana;  [Rom. 
*09oap^r;  Sin.  Alex.  Comp.  Aid.]  ^Oiofiripd: 
(Morea),  the  chief  of  a  nomad  tribe  slidn  bj  Jona- 
than (1  Mace  ix.  66).  The  fonn  in  the  A.  V. 
doea  not  appear  to  be  supported  bj  any  authority. 
The  Geneva  venion  haa  ^  Odomeras." 

B.F.  W. 

*  OFFENCE  ocean  in  several  paasagea  of  the 
A.  y.  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  bHtZ^^D, 
flMcs^^  **  a  stumbling-block,**  or  of  the  Gr.  aidy- 
8aAer,  wp6vK0fifut,  wpoaicairfi,  and  is  used  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  suggest  the  proper  meaning  to  the 
eommon  reader,  thus  the  declaration  in  Is.  viii. 
14,  **  he  shall  be  for  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a 
rode  of  (^ence  ("a  rock  to  strike  against,**  No^'es) 
to  both  the  houses  of  Israel,**  describes  the  ruinous 
eonaequeuces  rather  than  the  &ct  of  the  unbelief 
and  disobedience  of  the  Jews;  comp.  ver.  16,  and 
Jer.  vi.  21 ;  Ei.  iii.  20.  In  Matt  xvi.  23,  '•  thou 
art  an  offence  to  me,**  is  literally  **  thou  art  my 
stumbling- bk)ck  *'  (so  Noyes) ;  "  thou  wouldst  cause 
me  to  &U  **  (Norton).  In  Matt  xviii.  7,  and  Luke 
zvfi.  1  *<  offence  **  {<r§(dv9a\o¥)  means  an  occasion 
of  sin,  or  a  hindrance  to  the  reception  of  Christ; 
see  the  context  To  eat  *«  with  oftnce  **  {iii 
wpwncd/ifiaros,  Rom.  xiv.  20)  is  so  to  eat  as  to  be 
an  occasion  of  sin  to  the  weaker  brother.  [Of- 
ncKD.]  A. 

*  OFFEND,  from  the  Latin  offendo^  '^to 
strike  against,**  like  Offemcr  (which  see)  is  used 
in  the  A.  V.  in  senses  which  we  do  not  now  asso- 
ciate with  the  word,  though  they  are  naturally 
derived  from  its  primitive  meaning.  *«  Great  peace 
have  they  who  love  thy  bw,  and  nothing  shall  of- 
fmd  them  (P*.  cxix.  166);  lit  "  there  is  no  stum- 
bling-bkwk  to  them,**  t.  e.  tlieir  path  sluiU  be 
smooth,' no  evil  shall  befidl  them.  In  Matt  v.  29 
("if  thy  right  eye  ofend  thee *'),  30,  xviU.  6,  8,  9, 
Mark  ix.  42,  43,  46,  47,  '*to  offend  *'  (criraySaAf- 
(tip)  means  » to  lead  into  sin,*'  literally,  **  to  lie  a 
stumbling-bk)ck  to,'*  "  to  cause  to  falL**  Similarly, 
in  Matt  xiiL  21,  xxiv.  10,  xxvi.  81,  33;  Mark  iv. 
17,  xir.  27,  29;  John  xri.  1,  "to  be  oflfended'* 
does  not  suggest  to  the  common  reader  the  mean- 
ing of  ffitayZa\l(€e6uy  which  would  in  these  pas- 
sages be  better  translated  "to  iall  away.**  In 
Bom.  xir.  21  and  2  Cor.  xL  29  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  y.is  likewise  misleading.  A. 

OFFERINGS.    [Sacrificb.] 
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«  1.  3^,  Na«^,ya]g.«i^p(romjna,from  3^3, 
to  Haee.**' '  "  "^ 

%  V^rom  SUM,  5^3.  part  plnr.  inNiph.  D'»?!^p, 
«MicvT«i|UrM,  pra^e€it\  1  K.  iv.  7. 
K  D*^n|C^,  Gen.  xl.  2,  tvravxoc.    [BuanwB.] 

*•  *T^»  ^^'  ^  *»  '^l^^^inc^ ;  Gen.  xM.  88, 
nwipxv  ;   Nefa.  xi.  9,  Mvimnt :  pntpositm ;  A.  T. 

6.  n^p9,  irporWLTi|f,  eoner.  for  abstr. ;  properly, 
eAoa,li£i^iMilliority**inKDg.  Both  of  thase  words 
(4)  and  (5)  from  T^©,  "▼Wt** 

«.  3r>,  •SjcM^^,jN^iM9f,  Ssih.  i.  8,  Joined  with 

O^TCJ,  Daa.L8. 
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OFFICER.*  It  is  obvious  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  Hebrew  words  rendered  "  officer,**  are 
either  ci  an  indefinite  character,  or  are  synony- 
mous terms  for  functionaries  known  under  other  and 
more  specific  names,  as  " scribe,*'  "eunuch,**  etc. 

The  two  words  so  rendered  in  the  N.  T.  each 
bear  in  ordinary  Greek  a  special  sense.  In  the  case  of 
imip^s  this  is  of  no  ^^ery  definite  kind,  but  the 
word  is  used  to  denote  an  inferior  officer  of  a  court 
of  justice,  a  messenger  or  bailiff;  like  the  Koman 
viator  or  lictor.  Ilpdicropts  at  Athens  were  offi- 
cers whose  duty  it  was  to  register  and  collect  fines 
imposed  by  courts  of  justice;  and  "deliver  to  the 
ofiScer  **  ^  means,  gi%-e  the  name  of  the  debtor  to 
the  officer  of  the  court  (Demosthenes  (or  Dinarchus) 
c.  T/iMcr.  p.  1218,  Reiske;  Did.  of  Antlq.  "  Prac- 
tores,*'  "Hyperetes;"  Jul.  Poll.  viii.  114;  De- 
mosth.  e.  Arista  p.  778;  iGsch.  c.  7'imarch.  p.  6* 
Grotius,  on  Luke  xii.  68).<' 

Joseph  us  says,  that  to  each  court  of  justice 
among  the  Jews,  two  Levites  ^  were  to  be  attached 
as  clerks  or  secretories.  Ant,  iv.  8,  §  14.  The 
Mishna  also  mentions  the  crier,  and  other  officials, 
but  whether  these  answered  to  the  officers  of  Jose- 
phus  and  the  N.  T.  cannot  be  determined.  Sel- 
den,  from  Maimonides,  mentions  the  high  estima- 
tion hi  which  such  officials  were  hdd.  Sanhedr.  iv. 
3,  vi.  1 ;  Selden,  de  Synedr.  ii.  13,  11.  [Pumish- 
MEXTs;  Seujkants.] 

The  word  "officers**  is  used  to  render  the 
phrases  ol  k-nh  (or  M)  r&y  XP^iStv^  1  Mace  x. 
41,  xiii.  37,  in  speaking  of  the  revenue  officers  of 
Demetrius. 

It  is  also  used  to  render  Kurovpyoi^  Ecclus.  z. 
2,  where  the  meaning  is  clearly  toe  subordinates 
in  a  general  sense  to  a  supreme  authority. 

H.  W.  P. 

OO  (y\V  [long-necked?] :  "fly:  Og\  an  Amorit- 
ish  king  of  Bashan,  whose  rule  extended  o\-er  sixty 
cities,  S[  which  the  two  dilef  were  Ashtaroth-Kar- 
naim  and  Edrei  (Josh.  xiii.  12).  He  was  one  of 
the  last  representatives  of  the  giant  race  of  Repliaim. 
According  to  eastern  traditions,  he  escaped  the 
deluge  by  wading  beside  the  ark  (Sale*s  Kornn^ 
ch.  V.  p.  83).  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  hugest 
of  the  SODS  of  Anak,  and  a  descendant  of  Ad.  He 
is  said  to  have  lived  no  less  than  3,000  years,  and 
to  have  refused  the  warnings  of  Jethro  (Shoaib), 
who  was  sent  as  a  prophet  to  him  and  his  people 
(D*Herbelot  s.  m.  "  Fulattkin;'  ^Anak'').  Soi. 
outhi  wrote  a  long  book  about  him  and  hu  race, 
chiefly  taken  from  Rabbinic  traditions,  and  called 


7.  niitt?,  part  1 
soribe,*'  Ex.  v.  6,  ypamiar^^  exaetor ;  Nam.  xl.  16, 
Ypa|^MiT«vc,  "D^nt.  xvi.  18,  ypo^tfioronovYMytvf ,  mag' 
isW^  Josh.  1. 10,  prineejut. 

8.  The  word  ^'ofBcar'*  Is  also  used,  Bith.  Ix.  8,  to 

render  H^Mblp,  whkh  Is  joined  with  '^fe'17, 
marg.  **  those  that' did  the  basiDess,"  ypof^iartif,  pre- 
euratoret. 

In  N.  T.  «  oflkser  "  ts  used  to  render,  (i)  vvytfr^, 
minister^  (2)  irp«KTwp,  Luke  xii.  68,  exaetor. 

^  UapmiowoL  r^  wpiter. 

«  JJpdicrmp  is  nssd  in  LXX.  to  render  {ZT^b,  U, 
in.  12 ;  A.  y.  (<  oppressor,"  one  who  paneoatss  1^  s» 
aotlon. 

'  "Yvigp^aa. 
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Augji  hhaber  Aoug  (Id.  «.«.*«  Aug  **).  See,  too, 
the  Journal  AiitUique  for  1841,  and  Chroniquede 
Tabari  htid,  du  ptnan  par  Dubeux,  L  48,  t 
(Ew»Jd,  Gttch.  I  306). 

PftMiug  over  these  idle  fitblet,  we  find  from 
Scripture  thti  he  was,  with  his  children  and  his 
people,  defeated  and  exteruiinated  by  the  Israelites 
at  Kdrei,  Immediateljr  after  the  conquest  of  Sihon, 
who  is  represented  by  JoKpbus  as  his  inend  and 
ally  (Joseph.  AnL  iv.  6,  §  3).  His  sixty  proud 
fenced  cities  were  taken,  and  his  kingdom  assigned 
to  the  Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  h^  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Deut.  ilL  1>13;  Num.  xxxii.  33.  Also 
Deut  L  4,  iv.  47,  xxxL  4;  Josh.  iL  10,  ix.  10,  xiii. 
12,  30).  The  giant  stature  of  Og,  and  the  power 
and  bravery  of  his  people,  excited  a  dread  which 
Crod  himself  alleviated  by  his  encouragement  to 
Closes  before  the  battle;  and  the  memory  of  this 
victory  lingered  long  in  the  national  memory  (Ps. 
cxxxv.  11,  cxxxvi.  20). 

The  belief  hi  Og*s  enormous  stature  is  corrob- 
orated by  an  appeal  to  a  relic  still  existing  in  the 
time  of  the  suthor  of  Deut  iii.  11.  This  was  an 
iron  bedstead,  or  bier,  presen-ed  in  **  Rabbaih  of  the 
children  of  Amraon."  Uow  it  got  there  we  are  not 
told;  perhaps  the  Ammonites  had  taken  it  in  some 
victory  over  Og.  The  verse  itself  has  the  air  of  a 
kter  addition  (Dathe),  although  it  is  of  course  pos- 
sible that  the  Hebrews  may  have  beard  of  so  curious 
a  relic  as  this  long  before  they  conquered  the  city 
where  it  was  treasured.  Rabbath  was  first  subdued 
\n  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sara.  xii.  28);  but  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  Deut.  iii.  11  was  not 
written  till  that  time  (Uavemick  ad  he.).  Some 
have  supposed  that  this  was  one  of  the  common  flat 
beds  [Beds]  used  sometimes  on  the  housetops  of 
eastern  cities,  but  made  of  iron  instead  of  paim- 
branches,  which  would  not  have  supported  the 
giant's  weight.     It  is  more  probable  that  the  words 

/P)}  tt?^5!,  eres  bartelf  mean  a  **  sarcophagus 
of  black  baaslt,**  a  rendering  of  which  they  undoubt- 
edly admit.  The  Arabs  still  regard  bbck  basalt  as 
iron,  because  it  is  a  stone  **  ferrei  coloris  atque  du- 
ritUe*'  (Plin.  xxxri.  11),  and  **conUins  a  brge 
percentage  of  iron.**  [Ikon.]  It  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  Hauran ;  and  indeed  Is  probably  the 
cause  of  the  name  Argob  (the  stony)  given  to  a  part 
tt  Og*s  kingdom.  This  sarcophagus  was  9  cubits 
kmg,  and  4  cubits  broad.  It  does  not  of  course 
foUow  that  Og  was  15^  feet  high.  Maimonides 
(More  Nerochim,  ii.  48)  sensibly  remariu  that  a 
bed  (supposing  «« a  bed  **  to  be  intended)  is  usually 
one  third  [V]  kmger  than  the  sleeper;  and  Sir  J. 
Chardin,  as  well  as  other  travellers,  have  observed 
the  ancient  tendency  t^  make  mummies  and  tombs 
far  Uuger  than  the  natural  size  of  men,  in  order  to 
leave  an  impression  of  wonder. 

Other  legends  about  Og  may  be  found  In  Ben- 
Uniel  on  Num.  xxi.  33,  Midrash  Jak^Ot,  fol.  13 
(quoted  by  Ewald),  and  in  Mohammedan  writers; 
as  that  one  of  his  bones  long  served  for  a  bridge 
over  a  river;  that  he  roasted  at  the  sun  a  fish  fireshly 


OIL 

eaogbt,  eCe.  An  apooryphal  Book  of  King  0||, 
which  probaUy  contained  these  and  other  tiaditioiii, 
was  condemned  by  Pope  Gebsius  {DscrtL  vL 
13,  Sixt.  Senensis,  BibL  SancL  p.  86).  Theori^ 
of  the  name  is  doubtAil:  some,  but  without  any 
probability,  would  connect  it  with  the  Greek  Ogy- 
ges  (Ewald,  Getch.  i.  306,  U.  269).       F.  W.  F. 

*  OFTBN  in  the  expression  '*  often  infinni- 
ties,"  1  Tun.  v.  23,  is  an  affective,  and  not  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  adverb,  as  some  tJkge.  Its  re- 
stricted adverbial  sense  bek>ngs  to  a  Uter  period 
than  king  James's  time.  See  Trench,  AutkvriMed 
Version,  p.  60  (1869).  H. 

CHAD  (inW  [power]:  'A.ia;  [Vat  I«mI 
and]  Alex.  IomiSi  in  Ex.:  Akod).  One  of  the  six 
sons  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vL  15).  His 
name  is  omitted  from  the  lists  In  1  Chr.  ir.  94  and 
Num.  xxvi  14,  though  in  the  former  passnge  the 

Syriac  has  9Cn|^  Ohor,  as  in  (Sen.  and  Ex. 

CHBL  (bnl4  [fenty,  *o6\;  [Vat  Co.:] 
Ohol).  As  the  text  now  stands  Ohel  was  one  of 
the  seven  sons  of  Zerubbabel,  though  placed  in  a 
group  of  five  who  for  some  cause  are  sepaimtsd 
from  the  rest  (1  Chr.  iii.  20).  Whether  they  were 
by  a  di^rent  mother,  or  were  bom  after  the  rstora 
from  Babylon,  can  only  be  conjectured. 

OIL.O  (I.)  Of  the  numerous  snbstancea,  i 
and  vegetable,  which  wer«  known  to  the  i 
yieldmg  oil,  the  olive-berry  is  the  one  of  which 
most  fi^uent  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  well-known  that  both  the  quality  and  the  ^-alne  ol 
olive-oil  differ  according  to  the  time  of  gathering 
the  fruit,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  uMd  in  the 
course  of  preparation,  lliese  processes,  which  do 
not  essentially  differ  from  the  modem,  are  described 
minutely  by  the  Roman  writers  on  agriculture,  and 
to  their  descriptions  the  few  notices  occurring  both 
in  Scripture  and  the  Rabbinical  writings,  which 
throw  light  on  the  ancient  oriental  method,  neariy 
correspond.  Of  these  descriptions  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  an  abstract.  The  best  oil  is  made 
from  fruit  gathered  about  November  or  December, 
when  it  has  begun  to  change  cok>r,  but  before  it 
has  become  bkck.  The  berry  in  the  more  ad> 
^iinced  state  yields  more  oil,  but  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Oil  was  also  made  from  unripe  ftiut  by  a 
special  process  as  eariy  as  September  or  October, 
while  the  harder  sorts  of  fruit  were  sometimes  de- 
layed till  February  or  March  (Virg.  6'eor^.  ii.  519; 
Palladius, /;.  R.  xii.  4;  Columelb,  R.  R,  xii.  47, 
60;  Cato,  R.  R.  65;  PUny,  N.  H.  xr.  1-S;  Vano, 
R,  R.  i.  65;  Hor.  2  Sat.  ii.  46.) 

1.  Gathering,—  Great  care  is  necessary  io  gath- 
ering, not  to  injure  either  the  fruit  itself  or  the 
boughs  of  the  tree;  and  with  this  view  it  was 
either  gathered  by  hand  or  shaken  off*  oareftiUy  with 
a  light  reed  or  stick.  The  '*  houghing  *'  of  Dent 
xxiv.  20  (marg.),^  probably  corresponds  to  the 
*« shaking** «  of  Is.  xvii.  6,  xxiv.  18,  i.  e.  a  subse- 
quent bottbg  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  See  BOshna, 


«  1.  intJ'Jjfromnn^,  "shine"  (Qes.  pp.  1162- 
68),  vttfn^.cXMor,  o2ncm,  clear  oliv»«U,  as  dlstin- 


2. 1Q^9  <*  pressed  Juice,**  «X«er,  oUwn,  from 
^QtC^,  " become lkt**(0«P- 1487) ;sometim«s Joined 
with  n^  I^Mor  i$  iKmm^f  otrvM  de  eUvetiif 


gulshing  ollve-Jniee  ftcm  oU  produced 
•ourcee.     Also  sometimes  in  A.  Y. 
dus,  Hierob.  U.  279). 

8.  nO^P,  Ohald.,  fiUMr,  ofnoR,  cnlty 
9,  Til.  s£ ' 
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Skebiith,  b.  9;  Penh,  yfl.  3,  vUi.  8.  After  gather 
ing  Mid  careful  clemniingf  the  fhiit  was  either  at 
once  carried  to  the  pren,  which  it  reoomniended  as 
the  best  course;  or,  if  necessary,  laid  on  tables  with 
hoOow  trays  made  sloping,  so  as  to  allow  the  first 
{nice  (Amorea)  to  flow  into  other  receptacles  be- 
neath ;  care  being  taken  not  to  heap  the  fhiit  too 
much,  and  so  prevent  the  free  escape  of  the  Juice, 
which  is  ii^jurious  to  the  oil  though  itself  useful  in 
other  ways  (Colom.  tt.  s.  zii.  50;  Aug.  Civ.  DH^  i. 
8,2). 

3.  Prttiing, — In  order  to  make  oil,  the  fruit 
was  either  bruised  in  a  mortar,  crushed  in  a  press 
loaded  with  wood  or  stones,  ground  in  a  mill,  or 
trodden  with  the  feet  Specif  buildings  used  for 
grape-pressing  were  used  also  for  the  purpose  of 
oliTe-prening,  and  oontidned  both  the  press  and  the 
receptacle  lor  the  pressed  juice.  Of  these  processes, 
the  one  least  expedient  was  the  last  (treading), 
iriiieh  perhaps  answers  to  the  **  canalls  et  solea,** 
mentioned  by  ColumeUa,  and  was  probably  the  one 
Bsuaily  adopted  by  the  poor.  The  ♦*  beaten  "  oil  of 
Ex.  zxriL  20;  Le?.  xxiv.  S,  and  Ex.  xxix.  40; 
Num.  xxriii.  5,  was  probably  made  by  bruising  in 
a  mortar.  These  processes,  and  also  the  place  and 
the  machine  for  pressing,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Mishna.  Oil-mills  are  often  made  of  stone,  and 
turned  by  hand.  Others  consist  of  cylinders  in- 
cfeetng  a  beam,  which  is  turned  by  a  camel  or 
other  animal.  An  Egyptian  olive- press  is  de- 
seribed  by  Niebuhr,  in  which  the  pressure  exerted  on 
the  fruit  is  given  by  means  of  weights  of  wood  and 
stone  placed  in  a  sort  of  box  above.  Besides  the 
above  cited  Scripture  references,  the  following  pas- 
«gca  mention  either  the  pUcet,  the  processes,  or 
the  machines  used  in  olive-pressing:  Mic  \1.  16; 
Joel  IL  34,  Ui.  18;  Is.  lxiu.8;  Lam.  L  15;  \l»%. 
IL 16;  Menach,  via.  4;  Skebiith,  iv.  9,  vii.  6  (see 

Gei.  p.  179,  s.  V,  12)  ;  Terum,  z.  7;  Sha6d.  I 
9;  Baha  Batkra,  iv.  5;  Ges.  pp.  851,  725,  848, 
1096;  Titravius,  z.  1;  Gate,  B,  B,  8;  Celsius, 
ffierob,  iL  346, 850;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  128,  pL  zvU.; 
ArundeU,  Asia  Miiwr,  ii.  196;  Wellsted,  Trav.  U. 

4a0.      [GBTUSKMAirB.] 

8.  Keeping,  —  Both  olives  and  oU  were  kept  in 
jan  carefully  cleansed ;  and  oil  was  drawn  out  ibr 
use  in  boms  or  other  small  vessels  (Crusk).  These 
vessels  for  keeping  oil  were  stored  in  cellars  or 
storehouses;  special  menUon  of  such  repositories  is 
made  in  the  inventories  of  royal  property  and  rev- 
enue (1  Sam.  X.  1,  xvi.  1, 13;  1  R.  i.  39,  xvU.  16; 
S  K.  iv.  2, 6,  ix.  1,  3;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  28;  2  Chr. 
d.  11,  xxxiL  28;  Prov.  xxi.  20;  ShebiUh,  v.  7; 
CtGm,  IL  5,  XVU.  12;  Columell.  L  c). 

Oil  of  Tdcoa  vras  reckoned  the  best  {Afenoch. 
viiL  8).  Tkade  in  oil  was  carried  on  with  the  Tyr- 
iana,  by  whom  it  was  probably  often  reexported 
to  Egypt,  whose  olives  do  not  for  the  most  part 
produce  good  oil  Oil  to  the  amount  of  20,000 
baths  (2  Chr.  ii.  10;  Joseph.  Ant,  viii.  8,  §  9),  or 
90  measures  (oori,  1  K.  v.  11)  was  among  the 
iuppEes  furnished  by  Sobmon  to  Hiram.  Direct 
trade  in  oil  was  also  carried  on  between  Egypt  and 
Pklestine  (1  K.  v.  11;  8  Chr.  ii.  10,  15;  Ezr.  iU. 
7;  la.  zxz.  6,  Ivtt.  9;  Ex.  xxviL  17;  Hos.  xlL  1; 
8.  Hieronym.  Com,  in  Osee,  iii.  18;  Joseph.  AnL 
fit  8, 1  9;  ^.  J.tt.  21,  §  8;  Strabo,  xvU.  p. 899; 
Pfiny,  XT.  4, 13;  WiOdnson,  Ane,  Egypt  ii.  88,  sm. 
9L;  HsHclquist,  TVov.  pp.  58,  117).  [CoM- 
mbbcb;  Wbiqmtb  amd  Mbasurbs.] 

(IL)  Beiidct  the  Hie  of  olhes  thoDKlvet  as  food 
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common  to  all  olive-producing  countries  (Hor.  1 
Od.  xxxL  15;  Martial,  xiii.  36;  Arvieux,  Tra9, 
p.  809;  Ttnunoth,  i.  9,  ii.  6),  the  principal  uses 
of  olive-oil  may  be  thus  stated. 

1.  At  food,  —  Dried  wheat,  boiled  with  either 
butter  or  oil,  but  more  commonly  the  former,  is  a 
common  dish  fbr  all  classes  in  Syria,  llasselquiit 
speaks  of  bread  baked  in  oil  as  being  particularij 
sustaining;  and  Faber,  in  his  Hlgrimage,  mentions 
eggs  fried  in  oil  as  Saracen  and  Arabian  dishes.  It 
was  probably  on  account  of  the  common  use  of  oil 
in  food  that  the  **meatK>fferings"  prescribed  by  the 
Law  were  so  (Vequently  mixed  with  oil  ((..ev.  ii.  4, 
7, 15,  vlU.  26,  31;  Num.  vU.  19,  and  foil.;  Deut. 
xii.  17,  xxxli.  13;  1  K.  xvU.  12,  16;  1  Chr.  xfl. 
40;  Ex.  xri.  13,  19;  S.  Hieronym.  VU.  8.  Ililarum. 
c  11,  vol.  ii.  p.  32;  Ibn  BatuU,  Trav.  p.  60,  ed. 
Lee;  Vohiey,  Trav.  I  368,  406;  Russell,  Aleppo^ 
i.  80,  119;  Harmer,  Obt,  i.  471,  474;  Shaw,  Tra9. 
p.  232;  Bertrandon  de  ht  Brooquiere,  Early  Trav, 
p.  332;  Burckhardt,  Trav,  in  Arab,  I  54;  Notei 
on  Bed,  i.  59;  Arvieux,  L  c;  Cbardin,  Vog,  iv. 
84:  Niebuhr,  Voy,  ii.  302;  Hassekiuist,  Trav.  p. 
132;  Faber,  Evagatorium,  vol.  i.  p.  197,  ii.  158, 
415).     [Food;  Offering.] 

2.  Cotmeiie,  —  As  is  the  case  generally  in  hoi 
climates,  oil  was  used  by  the  Jews  for  anointing 
the  body,  e,  g,  after  the  bath,  and  giving  to  the 
skin  and  hair  a  smooth  and  comely  appearanoe, 
e,  g,  before  an  entertainment.  To  be  deprived  of 
the  use  of  oil  was  thus  a  serious  privation,  assumed 
voluntarily  in  the  time  of  mourning  or  of  calamity. 
At  Egyptian  entertainment!  it  was  usual  for  a 
servant  to  anoint  the  head  of  each  guest,  as  he 
took  his  seat  [Ointment]  (Deut.  xxviii.  40;  8 
Sam.  xiv.  2;  Kuth  iiU  3;  2  Sam.  xii.  20;  P^* 
xxiiL  5,  xcii.  10,  civ.  15;  Dan.  x.  8;  Is.  Ixi.  8; 
Mic  ri.  15;  Am.  vi.  6;  Sus.  17;  Luke  viL  46). 
Strabo  mentions  the  Egypthm  use  of  castor-oil  fbr 
this  purpose,  xviii.  824.  The  Greek  and  Komm 
usage  will  he  found  mentioned  in  the  following 
passages:  Hom.  Jl.  x.  577,  xviii.  696,  xxiii.  281; 
Od.  vii.  107,  vl.  96,  x.  364;  Hor.  3  Od.  xiU.  6;  1 
Sat,  vL  123;  2  So/,  i.  8;  PUny,  xiv.  22;  Aristbph. 
Watpt,  p.  608,  Cioudg,  p.  816;  Roberts,  pi.  164. 

Butter,  as  is  noticed  by  Pliny,  is  used  by  the 
negroes  and  the  lower  chus  of  Arabs  for  the  lik« 
purposes  (Pliny,  xi.  41;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  i.  53; 
yubia,  p.  216;  Lighlfoot,  ffor.  Hebr.  U.  375;  see 
Deut  xxxiii.  24;  Job  xxix.  6;  Ps.  cix.  18). 

The  use  of  oil  preparatory  to  athletic  exerdaei, 
customary  among  the  Qreeks  and  Romans,  can 
scarcely  have  had  place  to  any  extent  among  the 
Jews,  who  in  their  earlier  time*  had  no  such  con- 
tests, though  some  are  mentioned  by  Josephus  with 
censure  as  taking  place  at  Jerusalem  and  CKsarea 
under  Herod  (Uor.  1  Od.  viii.  8;  Pliny,  xv.  4; 
Athenieus,  xv.  34,  p.  686:  Hom.  Od.  vi.  79,  816; 
Joseph.  AnL  xv.  8,  §  1,  xvl  5,  §  1;  Diet  of  Aniiq., 
»*Alipt«"). 

8.  /*MitereaiL— The  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
anointed  with  oil  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
probably  as  a  partial  antiseptic,  and  a  similar 
custom  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
(IL  xxiv.  587;  Viig.  jEn,  vi.  819).     [ANonrr; 

BCTRIAL.] 

4.  MedidnaL  ~  As  oil  is  in  use  In  many  mm» 
in  modem  medidne,  so  it  is  not  surprising,  that  il 
should  have  been  much  used  among  the  Jews  and 
other  nations  of  antiquity  for  medicinal  purpossi. 
CelsQS  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  use  of  oil,  espeisial^ 
oU  oil,  applied  extemaUy  with  friction  in  fefwi, 
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Mid  in  111M17  olhflr  OMes.  Pliny  nji  thai  ofive-oil 
ii  good  to  warm  Um  body  and  furtify  it  against 
cold,  and  also  to  oool  lieat  in  the  liaui,  and  for 
various  other  purposes.  It  was  thus  used  pre- 
Tiousiy  to  taldng  cold  baths,  and  also  mixed  with 
water  for  bathing  the  body.  Josephus  mentions 
that  among  the  remedies  employed  in  the  case  of 
Herod,  he  was  put  into  a  sort  of  oil  bath.  Oil 
mixed  with  wine  is  also  mentioned  as  a  remedy 
used  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  in  the  disease 
with  which  the  sokliera  of  the  army  of  .£lius 
Gallus  were  afiected,  a  circumstance  which  recalls 
the  use  of  a  similar  remedy  in  the  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan.  The  piophet  Isaiah  alludes  to 
the  use  of  oil  as  dntment  in  medical  treatment; 
and  it  thus  furnished  a  fittini(  symbol,  perhaps 
also  an  eflScient  remedy,  when  used  by  our  Lord's 
disciples  in  the  miraculous  cures  which  they  were 
enabled  to  periurm.  With  a  umilar  intention,  no 
doubt,  its  use  was  ei\joined  by  St.  Jauies,  and,  as 
ii  appears,  practiced  by  the  early  Christian  Church 
In  general  An  instance  of  cure  through  the 
medium  of  oil  is  mentioned  by  TertuUian.  The 
medicinal  use  of  oil  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Mishna, 
which  thus  exhibits  the  Jewish  practice  of  that  day. 
See,  for  the  various  instances  above  named,  Is  i.  6 ; 
Hark  vi.  13;  Luke  x.  34;  James  v.  U;  Josephus, 
AnL  xvii.  6,  §  ft;  B.  J,  L  33,  §  5;  Shabb.  xiii.  4; 
Otho,  Lex,  Rabb,  pp.  11,  526;  Mosheim,  EccL 
HiiL  iv.  9;  Com.  k  Lap.  on  James  v.;  Tertull.  ad 
Seip,  c.  4;  Celsus,  De  Mtd.  ii.  14,  17;  iiL  6,  9, 
18,  29,  iv.  2;  Hor.  2  Sat,  i.  7;  Pliny,  xv.  4,  7, 
xxui.  3,  4;  Dio  Cass.  liu.  29;  Lightfoot,  U.  H,  U. 
304,  444;  S.  Ilieronym.  I  c. 

6.  Oil  for  light,  —  The  oil  for  "  the  light  '♦  was 
ispressly  ordered  to  be  olive-oil,  beaten,  t.  e.  made 
from  olives  bruised  in  a  mortar  (Ex.  xxv.  6,  xxvii. 
20,  21,  XXXV.  8;  Lev.  xxiv.  2;  2  Chr.  xiii.  11;  1 
Sam.  iiL  3;  Zech.  iv.  3, 12;  Blishna,  DtmcU,  i.  3; 
Mennch.  viii.  4).  The  quantity  required  for  the 
longest  night  is  said  to  have  been  §  log  (13-79 
eubic  in.  =  4166  of  a  pint),  Menuch.  ix.  3 ;  Otho, 
Lex,  Jiabb.  p.  159.  [Candlestick.]  In  the 
same  manner  the  great  lamps  used  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  were  fed  {Succah^  v.  2).  Oil  was  used 
In  general  for  lamps;  it  is  used  in  Kgypt  with 
ootton  wicks  twisted  rotmd  a  piece  of  straw ;  the 
receptacle  being  a  glass  vessel,  into  which  water  is 
first  poured  (Matt  xxv.  1-8;  Luke  xii.  35;  Lane, 
Mod,  EgypL  i.  201). 

6.  RUuaL  —  (a.)  Oil  was  poured  on,  or  mixed 
with  the  flour  or  meal  used  in  offerings. 

(I )  The  consecration  oflbring  of  priests  (Ex.  zxix. 
2,23;  Lev.  vi.  15,21). 

(ii.)  The  offering  of  «« beaten  oil"  with  flour, 
which  accompanied  the  daily  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix. 
40). 

(iii.)  The  leper^s  purification  oflVring,  Lev.  xiv. 
10-18,  21,  24,  28,  where  it  is  to  be  obeerved  that 
the  quantity  of  oil  (1  fog,  =  -833  of  a  pint),  was 
invariable,  whilst  the  other  objects  varied  in 
quantity  according  to  the  means  of  the  person 
ofifering.  The  detmsed  leper  was  also  to  be  touched 
with  ml  on  various  parts  of  his  body  (Lev.  xiv. 
15-18). 

(iv.)  The  Nazarite,  on  completion  of  his  vow, 
was  to  ofier  unleavened  bread  anointed  with  oil, 
and  cakes  of  fine  bread  mingled  with  oil  (Num. 
ti.15). 

(v.)  After  the  erection  of  the  Tabemade,  the 
olRnings  of  the  *«  princes  "  induded  flour  mingled 
Vith  qU  (Num.  vU.). 
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(vi.)  At  the  consecration  of  the  Levitea,  fins 
flour  mingled  with  oil  was  offered  (Num.  viiL  8). 

(vii.)  Meat-ofierings  in  general  were  mingled  or 
anointed  with  oil  (Le>'.  vii.  10,  12). 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  oflMngs  were  to  be 
devoid  of  oil;  the  sin-ofi*ering  (Lev.  v.  11),  and  the 
ofi^ng  of  jeafouay  (Num.  v.  15). 

The  prindple  on  which  both  the  presence  and 
the  absence  of  oil  were  prescribed  is  dearly,  that  as 
oil  is  indicative  of  gladness,  so  its  absence  denoted 
sorrow  or  humiliation  (Is.  Ixi.  3;  Jod  ii.  19;  Kev. 
vi.  6).  It  is  on  this  principle  that  oil  is  so  often 
used  in  Scripture  as  symboliod  of  nourishment  and 
comfort  (DeuL  xxxii.  13,  xxxiii.  24;  Job  xxix.  6; 
Ps.  xiv.  7,  cix.  18;  Is.  Ixl.  3). 

(6.)  Kings,  priests,  and  prophets,  were  anointed 
with  oil  or  ointment     [Outtment.] 

7.  (a.)  As  so  important  a  necessary  of  life,  the 
Jew  was  required  to  indude  oil  among  his  fimt- 
fruit  offerings  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxiii.  16 ;  Num.  xviii. 
12;  Deut.  xviii.  4;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5;  Ttrum,  xL 
3).  In  the  Mishna  various  limitations  are  kid 
down ;  but  they  are  of  little  iroportanee  except  as 
illustrating  the  processes  to  which  the  olive-beny 
was  subjected  in  the  production  of  oil,  and  the 
degrees  of  estimation  in  which  their  remits  were 
hdd. 

(6.)  Tithes  of  oil  were  also  required  (Deoi.  xiL 
17;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5;  Neh.  x.  37,  39,  xiiL  12;  Ex. 
xiv.  14). 

8.  Shields,  if  covered  with  hide,  were  anointed 
with  oil  or  grease  previous  to  use.  [Anoint.] 
Shields  of  metal  were  perhaps  rubbed  over  in  like 
manner  to  poliih  them.  See  Thenius  on  2  Sam.  L 
21 ;  Vb^.  J^n,  vu.  625;  Plnutus,  i/&^  L  1,  2;  and 
Ges.  p.  825. 

Oil  of  inferior  quality  was  used  in  the  composi- 
tion of  soap. 

Of  the  substances  which  yidd  oil,  besidet  the 
olive-tree,  myrrh  is  the  only  one  spedally  mes- 
Uoned  in  Scripture.  Oil  of  myrrh  is  the  jnice 
which  exudes  ftom  the  tree  Bahamodtwhrom 
mtfrrka,  but  olive-oil  was  an  ingredient  in  many 
compounds  which  passed  under  the  general  name 
of  oU  (Esth.  ii.  12;  Celsus,  u,  $.  iiL  10,  18,  19; 
Pliny,  xii.  26,  xiii.  1,  2,  xv.  7;  Wilkinson,  ^ac. 
Kgypt,  ii.  23;  Balfour,  PlanU  of  Bible,  p.  52; 
Winer,  Bealw,  s.  v.  Mjrrhe.     [Ointmkkt.] 

H.  W.  P. 

•  OIL-PRESS.    [Oil,  2.] 

OIL-TREE  i)^p  V?>  iUtkemen:  kv^S- 
ptffffoSf  U\a  Kvwapiceira'  Ugmm  oline^/romde* 
ligni  pukket-rimi).  The  Hd>rew  words  occur  in 
Neh.  viii.  15;  1  K.  vi.  23;  and  in  Is.  xlL  19.  In 
this  last  passage  the  A.  V.  has  "oil-tree;  **  but  in 
Kings  it  has  **oll\-e-tree,**  and  in  Neheroiah  *«  pine- 
branches.**  From  the  passage  in  Nebemiah,  where 
the  ett  themen  is  mentioned  as  distinct  ftom  the 
Malth  or  **  olive-tree,**  writers  have  sought  to 
identify  it  with  the  Elaagnut  tmgttsti/vlittSf  Linn^ 
sometimes  called  "  the  wild  olive  tree,**  or  ^  nar- 
row leaved  oleaster,*'  the  zackum-ixtt  of  the  Arabs, 
lliere  is,  however,  some  great  mistake  in  this 
matter;  for  the  s/rcihim-tree  cannot  be  referred  to 
the  elangmu,  the  properties  and  characteristics 
of  which  tree  do  not  accord  with  what  travdlen 
have  rehited  of  the  famed  sadhtm-trre  of  Palestine. 
We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Hooker  (or  the  cortectkm 
of  this  error.  The  tackum  is  the  BakmUa 
^gUpdaea,  a  well-known  and  abundant  shrub  or 
small  tree  in  the  plain  of  Jordan.    U  it  loaBd 
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Qted  in  making  «  cwved  image  ten  cubits  high^ 
to  be  placed  in  the  Holj  of  Hdies. 

(2.)  A  tree  with  branches  so  thick  and  leafy 
that  they  would  be  suitable  to  be  assocbted  with 
thow  of  the  olive,  palm,  mjrtle,  and  other  thick 
trees  in  the  making  of  booths. 

(3.)  A  tree  fit  to  be  associated  with  the  cedar,  * 
the  acada,  and  the  mjrtle,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
fiiTor  of  God  restored  to  a  desolated  land. 

(4.)  An  oily,  or  oil-producing  tree,  growing  in 
the  mountains. 

(5.)  Not  the  olive  itself,  whkh  would  be  ex- 
cluded by  Neb.  viii.  15. 

These  conditions  are  not  ftilfilled  in  any  tree  so 
well  as  in  the  genus  Pintrs,  of  which  there  are 
so-eral  species  in  Syria.  The  Pinu$  pineit  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  these.  It  Is  a  tall  and  beau- 
tiful tree  usually  trimmed  ck)se  to  the  trunk  bebw, 
and  aUowed  to  expand  in  a  broad  top  like  a  palm 
It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  trees  of  Syria. 
It  often  attains  an  inmfiense  size.  Two  or  three 
specimens  of  it  may  be  seen  near  BeiHit^  towering 
above  the  neighboring  groves  to  a  height  of  over 
100  feet  The  trunks  are  several  feet  in  thickness. 
The  wood  is  highly  resinous  and  ^^Jat"  and  the 
branches  are  commonly  used  to  make  booi/ii.  The 
wood  is  the  most  sought  for  for  roofing  purposes, 
and  is  often  finely  can-ed.^  It  is  of  a  fine  reddish 
hue  in  the  okler  trees,  and  takes  a  high  polish 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  the  resinous  con- 
stituent contained  in  it  It  is  moreover  usually 
planted,  and  does  not  occur  in  forests  far  distant 
from  the  haunts  of  men.  Its  abundance  marks 
seasons  of  rest  from  war,  and  prosperity  in  the 
land.  The  reverse  marks  the  occurrence  of  war 
and  desolation,  which  always  tend  to  destroy  trees. 
Among  the  other  species  found  in  the  Kut  the 
Pinus  orient<UU  is  perfai^M  next  in  A?equency.  It 
is  small,  and  does  not  answer  the  conditions  so 
well  as  the  first  mentioned.  (A  description  of 
these  two  species,  with  plates,  may  be  found  in 
Thomson's  f^nd  and  Book,  ii.  265-267.)  The* 
first  named  species  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Sndbar. 
The  groves  outside  of  BeirOt  are  so  dense  in  the 
shade  which  they  aflbrd,  that,  where  they  are 
planted  thickly,  scarce  a  ray  of  the  powerful  Syrian 
sunshine  can  penetrate  e\'en  at  noonday.  How 
appropriate  tliat  this  species  should  have  been 
chosen  for  **  booths,**  and  how  inappropriate  that 
the  straggling  thorny  branches  of  the  Balanitei 
should  ha\'e  been  imagined  to  meet  this  require- 
ment of  the  text  (Neh.  viii.  15).  Among  the 
other  species  of  Syria  may  be  noted  also  Pinw 
fnarHimu$  and  P.  haUppemUf  hoth  of  which  are 


The  ^^nirt  at  Is.  xli.  10  and  Ix.  13  is  prob- 
ably not  the  ptne^  but  the  oak.  This  probability, 
which  if  established  would  exclude  the  mention 
of  so  common  a  tree  as  the  pine  from  the  Scrip- 
ture, would  of  itself  lead  us  to  seek  for  an  allusion 
to  the  pine  under  some  other  name.      G.  E.  P. 

OINTMENT.^    Besides  the  &ct  that  oUveK>a 


8-  ^njTHtJ  or  nnjTnQ  n-vpor,  unguentum 
(Ex.  XXX.  25)*  Gesenlus  thinks'  it  may  be  the  vesssl 
in  which  the  ointment  was  compounded  (p.  180O). 

4.  nritpij,   XP^^i  XP*»l*«f  tuiguentumf  som»> 
in  A.  v.* "OIL" 


5.  D'^pBnO :    in  A.  Y.  (tthinffi  te  puriiVinc** 
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b  itKlf  ft  oommon  ingredknt  id  ointments,  tbo 
purpoeet  to  which  ointment,  as  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  ig  applied  agree  in  eo  many  respects 
with  thoee  which  belong  to  oil,  thai  we  need  not 
be  surprised  that  the  lame  words,  cspedallj  1  and 
4,  should  be  applied  to  both  oU  end  ointment- 
The  following  list  will  point  out  the  Scriptural 
uses  of  ointment:  — 

1.  Coiwe/tc.— The  Greek  and  Roman  practice  of 
anointing  the  head  and  clothes  on  festive  occasions 
prevailed  also  among  the  Egyptians,  and  appears 
to  have  had  pkce  among  the  Jews  (Ruth  iii.  3; 
£ccl.  vii.  l,ix.  8;  Prov.  xxvii.  9, 16;  Cant.  L  3,  iv. 
10;  Am.  vL  6;  Ps. xlv.  7;  Is.  Ivii.  9;  Matt.  zxvi.  7; 
Luke  viL  46;  Rev.  zviii.  13;  roma,  viii.  1;  ShaU. 
iz.  4;  Pkto,  iSymp.  i.  6,  p.  1S3;  see  authorities  in 
Hofmann,  Lex.  art.  ^  (Jngendi  ritiis").  Oil  of 
mjrrh,  for  like  purpoees,  is  mentioned  Esth.  ii.  12. 
Strabo  sajs  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia 
OSS  oil  of  sesam^,  and  the  I^^rptians  castor-oil 
(kiki),  both  for  burning,  and  the  k>wer  chisscs  for 
anointing  the  body.  Chardin  and  other  traveUen 
eonfirm  this  statement  as  regards  the  Persians,  and 
show  that  they  made  little  use  of  olive-oil,  but 
used  other  oils,  and  among  them  oil  of  sesam^  and 
eastoroil.  Chardin  also  describes  the  Indian  and 
Persian  custom  of  presenting  perAunes  to  guests  at 
banquets   (Strabo,  xvi.   746,  xvii.   824;  Chardin, 

Voy.  iv.  48,  84,  86;  Marco  Pok>,  Trav,  (Ldrig 
Trav.)  p.  85;  Olearius,  Trav.  p.  805).  Egyptian 
paintings 'represent  servants  anointing  guests  on 
their  arrival  at  their  cfitertainer*s  bouse,  and  sla- 
baster  vases  exist  which  retain  the  traces  of  the  oint- 
ment which  they  were  used  to  contain.  Atbeniens 
speaks  of  the  extravagance  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in 
the  article  of  ointments  for  guests,  as  well  as  of  oint- 
menU  of  various  kinds  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  EgypL  i. 
78,  pi.  89,  i.  157;  Athensus,  x.  53,  xv.  41).  [Ai^ 
▲baster;  Akodct.] 

2.  /Vinerea/.— Ointments  as  well  as  oil  were 
used  to  anoint  dead  bodies  and  theck>thes  in  which 
Ihey  were  wrapped.  Our  Lord  thus  spake  of  his 
own  body  being  snointed  by  anticipation  (Matt, 
xxri.  12;  Mark  xiv.  3,8;  Luke  xxiii.  56;  John  xii. 
8,  7,  xix.  40;  see  also  Plutarch,  Cmtol.  p.  611,  viii. 
413,  ed.  Reiske).     [Burial.] 

8.  MedicinaL — Ointment  fonned  an  important 
feature  in  ancient  medical  treatment  (Olsus,  De 
Med,  iu.  19,  V.  27;  Plin.  xxiv.  10,  xxix.  8,  8,  9). 
The  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to  this  in  a  ilgure  of 
speech ;  and  our  Lord,  in  his  cure  of  a  blind  man, 
adopted  as  the  outward  sign  one  which  represented 
the  usual  method  of  cure.  The  mention  of  bahn 
of  Gilead  and  of  eye-salve  {coUyrium)  point  to  the 
same  method  (Is.  i.  6;  John  ix.  6;  Jer.  vilL  22, 
xlri.  11,  li.  8;  Rev.  Ui.  18;  Tob.  vi.  8,  xi.  8,  13; 
TertuU.  Dt  IdoioliUr.  11). 

4.  JiUuaL  —  Besides  the  oil  used  in  many  cere- 
monial obeervances, a  special  ointment  was  appointed 
to  be  used  in  consecration  (ICx.  xxx.  23,  33,  xxix. 
7,  xxxvii.  29,  xl.  9,  16).  It  was  first  compounded 
by  Bezaleel,  and  its  ingredients  and  proportions  are 
precisely  specified ;  namely  of  pure  myirh  and  cas- 
sia 500  shekels  (250  ounces)  each;  sweet  cinnamon 
and  sweet  calamus  250  sbekek  (125  ounces)  each; 


(ISth.  U.  12);  JXX.  ciAfftimra;  by  TSrfam  iwidnred 
I*  perftimed  ointment,"  from  p*^9,  **  rob,**  *^  eleeoss  " 
(O«.p.820). 

In  N.  T.  and  Apocrypha,  "ointment*'  Is  the  A. 
f  vtDdsring  te  Mifpor,  ungtifiiliaR. 
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and  of  olive-oU  Ihin  (about  5  quarts, 830-96  cdiit 
inches).  These  were  to  be  compounded  aceordiog 
to  the  art  of  the  apothecary  o  into  an  oil  of  holy 
ointment  (Ex.  xxx.  25).  It  was  to  be  used  kr 
anointing—  (1)  the  tabernacle  itself;  (2)  the  tabis 
and  its  veseels;  (8)  the  candlestick  and  its  fumitore; 
(4)  the  altar  of  incense;  (5)  the  altar  of  burnt- 
oflfermg  and  its  vessels;  (6)  the  kver  and  its  foot; 
(7)  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Strict  prohibition  wm 
issued  against  using  this  unguent  for  any  secalsr 
purpose,  or  on  the  person  of  a  foreigner,  and  against 
imitating  it  in  any  way  whatsoever  (Ex.  xxx.  32, 
33). 

These  ingredients,  exclusive  of  the  oil,  most 
have  amounted  in  weight  to  about  47  lbs.  8  cs. 
Now  olive-oil  weighs  at  the  rate  of  10  lbs.  to  the 
galkm.  llie  weight  therefore  of  the  oil  in  the  mix- 
ture would  be  12  lbs.  8  oz.  English.  A  questkm 
arises,  in  what  form  were  the  other  ingredients,  and 
what  degree  of  solidity  did  the  whole  attain? 
M^rrh, «« pure ''  {dir6r\^  Aree41owing  (Ges.  p.  355 )» 
would  seem  to  imply  the  juice  which  flows  from  the 
tree  at  the  first  incision,  perhaps  the  *^odofato 
sudantia  ligno  balsama'*  (Ceorg.  ii.  118),  which 
Pliny  says  is  called  ''  stacte,**  and  is  the  best  (xiL 
15;  Dioscorides,  i.  73, 74,  quoted  by  Cdsvs,  L  159; 
and  Knobel  on  Exodus,  L  c). 

This  juice,  which  at  its  first  flow  is  soft  and  oily, 
becomes  harder  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Aceordjng 
to  Maimonides,  Moses  (not  Becaled),  having  re- 
duced the  solid  ingredients  to  powder,  steeped  them 
in  water  till  all  the  aromatic  qualities  were  drawn 
forth.  He  then  poured  in  the  oil,  and  boiled  the 
whole  till  the  water  was  evaporated.  The  residunm 
thus  obtained  was  preserved  in  a  veasel  for  use 
(Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  ** Oleum*').  This  account  is 
perhaps  fiivored  by  the  expression  **  powders  of  the 
merchant,*'  in  reference  to  myrrh  (Cant.  iii.  6; 
Keil,  Arch.  ITebr.  p.  173).  Another  theory  sup- 
poses all  the  ingredients  tohave  been  in  the  form 
of  oil  or  ointment,  and  the  measurement  by  weight 
of  all,  except  the  oil,  seems  to  imply  that  they  wers 
in  some  solid  form,  but  whether  in  an  unctnoos 
state  or  in  that  of  powder  cannot  be  aacertaincd. 
A  process  of  making  ointment,  consisting,  in  part 
at  least,  in  boiling,  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xli.  31. 
The  ointment  with  which  Aaron  was  snointed  is 
said  to  have  flowed  down  over  his  garments  (Ex. 
xxix.  21;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2:  ''skirts,"  in  the  hater 
passage,  is  literally  *•  mouth,"  i.  e.  the  opening  of 
the  robe  at  the  neck;  Ex.  xxviii.  82). 

The  chaige  of  preserving  the  anointing  oil,  as 
well  as  the  oil  for  the  light,  was  gi^'en  to  Eksizar 
(Num.  iv.  16).  The  quantity  of  ointment  made 
in  the  first  instance  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  last  a  long  time.  The  Rabbinical  writers 
say  that  it  hMted  900  years,  L  e.  till  the  Csptivity, 
becauw  it  was  said,  '*  ye  shall  not  make  any  like 
it"  (Ex.  xxx.  32);  but  it  seems  clear  from  1  Chr. 
ix.  30  that  the  ointment  was  renewed  from  time  to 
time(afrtiM,  i.  1). 

Kings,  and  also  in  some  cases  prophets,  weie, 
as  well  as  priests,  anointed  with  oil  or  ointment; 
but  Scripture  only  mentions  the  feet  as  actually 
taking  pkce  in  the  cases  of  Saul,  David,  f  ' 


*  nrrsr,  htkucfi,  «iM«a. 
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Mm,  Hid  JomIu  Tbe  IUl>blM  My  that  Saul, 
Jehu,  and  Joash  were  only  anointed  with  common 
oil,  wfailet  for  David  and  Solomon  the  holy  oil  was 
ned  (1  Sam.  x.  1,  xW.  1,  IS;  1  K.  i.  89;  2  K. 
iz.  1,  8,  6,  zi.  12;  Godwyn,  Moies  tmd  Aarony 
L  4;  CarpaoT,  AjqMi'nlut,  pp.  66,  67;  Hofmann, 
Leac  art.  «*  Ungendi  ritos  *' ;  S.  Hieron.  Com,  in 
Out,  Ul  134).  It  It  erident  that  the  Acred  oU 
was  used  in  tbe  case  of  Solomon,  and  probably  in 
the  cases  of  Saul  and  David.  In  the  case  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  z.  1)  the  article  is  used,  «*  the  oil,"  as  it  is 
also  in  the  case  of  Jehu  (2  R.  iz.  1);  and  it  seems 
uilikely  that  the  anointing  of  Joash,  performed  by 
the  high-priest,  should  have  been  defiiotive  in  this 
icspeet. 

A  person  whose  business  it  was  to  compound 
ointments  in  general  was  called  an  <*  apothecary  " 
(Neh.  iiL  8  «;  EccL  z.  1;  Ecclus.  zlix.  1).  [Apoth- 
ecary.] The  woric  was  sometimes  carried  on  by 
women  **  oonfecUonaries '*  (1  Sam.  viii.  13). 

In  the  Christian  Chumch  the  ancient  usage  of 
anointing  tbe  bodies  of  the  dead  was  long  retained, 
as  is  noticed  by  S.  Chrysostom  and  other  writers 
qooted  by  Suicer,  s.  r.  IXcuor.  The  ceremony  of 
chrism  or  anointing  was  also  added  to  baptism. 
See  aathorities  quoted  by  Suicer,  L  c,  and  under 
lUwriff/ta  and  X/»«r/ia.  H.  W.  P. 

OLAliiUS  CAXo^f :  Olnmui),  Meshullam 
of  the  sons  of  Bani  (1  Esdr.  iz.  30;  oomp.  Esr.  z. 
2»). 

•  OLD  AGE.    [Age,  Old.] 

OLD  TESTAMENT.  This  article  will  treat 
(A)  of  the  Text  and  (B)  of  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament  Some  observations  will  be  sub- 
joined respecting  (C)  the  Quotations  fh>m  the  Old 
TssCament  in  the  New. 

A.  —  Text  of  the  Old  Testamextt. 

1.  UiHary  of  the  Tezt,  —  A  history  of  thfe  tezt 
of  the  O.  T.  should  properly  commence  from  tbe 
date  of  the  eompletion  of  the  Canon ;  from  which 
time  we  must  assume  that  no  additions  to  any  part 
of  it  could  be  legitimately  made,  the  sole  ohied  of 
thoae  who  transmitted  and  watched  over  it  being 
thenceforth  to  preserve  that  which  was  already 
written.  Of  the  care,  however,  with  which  the 
tezt  was  transmitted  we  have  to  judge,  almost  en* 
tirely,  by  tbe  phenomena  which  it  and  the  versions 
deri\-ed  from  it  now  present,  rather  than  by  any 
recorded  ftcts  respecting  it  That  much  scrupu- 
low  pains  would  be  bestowed  by  Ezra,  the  "  ready 
seribe  in  the  biw  of  Moses,"  and  by  his  companions, 
on  the  correct  transmission  of  those  Scriptures 
which  passed  through  their  hands,  is  indeed  ante- 
cedently probable.  The  best  evidence  of  such  pains, 
and  of  the  respect  with  which  the  tezt  of  the  sacred 
books  was  consequently  regarded,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  jealous  accuracy  with  which  the  discrepancies 
of  various  parallel  passages  have  been  presened, 
notwithstanding  the  temptation  which  must  ba\-e 
ezisted  to  assimilate  them  to  each  other.  Such  is 
the  case  with  Psalms  ziv.  and  liii.,  two  recensions 
of  the  same  hymn,  both  proceeding  from  David, 
where  the  reasons  of  the  several  variations  may  on 
examination  be  traced.  Such  also  is  the  case  with 
Pnlm  xviiL  aiyl  2  Sam.  zxii.  where  the  variations 
between  the  two  copies  are  toon  than  sixty  in 
jiiBber,  eiduding  those  which  merely  consi^  in 
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the  me  or  absence  of  the  matrti  leetumii ;  and 
where,  thereibre,  even  though  the  design  of  all  the 
variations  be  not  perceived,  the  hypothesis  of  their 
having  originated  through  accident  would  imply  a 
earelewness  in  transcribing  hr  beyond  what  eves 
the  rashest  critics  have  in  other  passages  contem- 
pkted. 

As  regards  the  form  in  which  the  sacred  writinp 
were  prMerred,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
text  was  ordinarily  written  on  skins,  rolled  up  into 
volumes,  like  the  modem  synagogue-rolls  (Ps.  xi 
7;  Jer.  zzxTi.  14;  Zech.  v.  1;  £z.  iL  9).  Jose- 
pbus  rektes  that  the  copy  sent  from  Jerusalem  as  a 
present  to  Ptolemy  in  l^iypi^  was  written  with  leU 
ters  of  gold  on  skins  of  admirable  thinness,  the 
joint  of  which  oookl  not  be  detected  {AnL  zlL  2, 
§11). 

The  original  character  in  which  the  text  was  ex- 
pressed is  that  still  preserved  to  us,  with  the  ez* 
ception  of  four  letters,  on  the  Maccabsan  coins,  and 
having  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Samaritan  character, 
which  seems  to  have  been  treated  by  the  hiter  Jews 

as  identical  with  it,  being  styled  by  them  ^HD 

"^^37.    At  what  date  this  was  ezchanged  for  the 

present    Aramaic    or   square   character,     ^HD 

nnWH,  or  :731D  SHD,  is  stiU  as  undeter- 
mined as  it  is  at  what  date  the  use  of  the  Aramaio 
language  in  Palestine  superseded  that  of  the  He- 
brew. The  old  Jewish  tradition,  repeated  by  Ori- 
gen  and  Jerome,  ascribed  the  change  to  Ezra. 
But  the  Maccabttsn  coins  supply  us  with  a  date  at 
which  the  older  character  was  still  in  use;  and 
even  though  we  should  allow  that  both  may  have 
been  simultaneously  employed,  the  one  for  sacred, 
the  other  for  more  ordinary  purposes,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  they  existed  side  by  side  for  any 
lengthened  period.  Hasaencamp  and  Gesenius  are 
at  \-ariance  as  to  whether  such  errors  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  as  arose  from  oonftision  of  letters  in  the 
original  text,  are  in  &vor  of  the  Greek  interpreters 
having  bad  the  older  or  the  more  modem  charactei 
before  them.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  tliat  the  use  of 
the  square  writing  must  have  been  well  established 
before  tbe  time  of  those  authors  who  attributed  the 
introduction  of  it  to  Ezra.  Nor  could  the  allusion 
in  Matt  v.  18  to  tbe  yorf  as  the  smallest  letter  have 
well  been  made  except  in  reference  to  tbe  more 
modem  character.  We  forbear  here  all  investiga- 
tion of  the  manner  in  whkh  this  character  was 
formed,  or  of  the  precise  kxiality  whence  it  was  do 
rived.  Whatever  modification  it  may  have  under- 
gone in  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  scribes,  it  was  In 
the  first  instanoe  mtroduoed  from  abroad ;  and  this 

its  name  H^^WM  SHD,  i.  e.  Assyrian  writing, 
implies,  though  it  may  geographically  require  to 
be  interpreted  with  some  latitude.     (The  suggestion 

of  HupfBld  that  nnWH  may  be  an  appeUaUve, 
denoting  not  Auyrian,  but  ^firm^  writing,  is  im- 
probable.) On  the  whole  we  may  best  suppose, 
with  Ewald,  that  the  adoption  of  tbe  new  charao- 
ter  was  coeval  with  the  rise  of  the  earliest  Targums, 
which  wouM  naturally  be  written  in  tbe  Aramaio 
style.  It  would  thus  be  shortly  anterior  to  the 
Cbristhm  era;  and  with  this  date  all  the  evidence 
would  well  accord.  It  may  be  right,  however,  to 
mention,  that  while  of  bite  years  Kcil  has  striven 
anew  to  throw  back  the  introduction  of  the  squars 
writing  towards  tba  thne  of  Earn   Bleek,  aho^ 
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tlioagh  not  gCDcnttj  imbaed  with  the  eooteiTative 
TiewB  of  Kdl,  maintains  not  only  that  the  um  of 
Um  tqiiare  writing  Im*  the  nered  books  owed  its 
erigin  to  Ezra,  but  also  that  the  later  books  of 
the  O.  T.  woe  never  expresied  in  anj  other  char- 
acter. 

No  Towd  points  were  attached  to  the  text:  tbej 
were,  tbrongfa  all  the  earij  period  of  its  history, 
entirdj  miknown.  Convenience  bad  indeed,  at  the 
time  when  the  later  books  of  the  0.  T.  were  writ- 
ten, suggested  a  larger  nse  of  the  wwtres  Uctionis : 
it  is  thus  that  in  tliose  books  we  find  them  intro- 
duced into  many  words  that  had  been  prerionsly 

spelt  without  them:  WVp    takes  the  pbce  of 

Wlp,  TIT  of  TT  An  ekborate  endeavor  has 
been  recently  made  by  Dr.  Wall  to  prove  that,  up 
to  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  Hebrew  text  was  free  from  vowel  lei- 
ten  as  well  as  from  vowels.  His  theory  is  that 
they  were  then  interpolated  by  the  Jews,  with  a 
view  of  altering  rather  than  of  perpetuating  the 
tormer  pronunciation  of  the  wonts:  their  Sbject 
being,  according  to  him,  to  pervert  thereby  the 
sense  of  the  prophecies,  as  also  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  Septuagint,  and  thereby  weaken  or  evade 
the  force  of  ar 'umeuts  drawn  from  that  version 
in  support  of  CbrisUan  doctrines.  Improbable  as 
such  a  theory  is,  it  is  yet  more  astonishing  that  its 
author  should  never  have  been  deterred  from  pros- 
ecuting it  by  the  palpable  objections  to  it  which  he 
himself  discerned.  Who  can  believe,  with  him, 
that  the  Samaritans,  notwithstanding  the  mutual 
hatred  existing  between  them  and  Uie  Jews,  bor- 
rowed the  interpoUtion  from  the  Jews,  and  con- 
spired with  them  to  keep  it  a  secret?  Or  that 
among  other  words  to  which  by  this  interpoktion 
the  Jews  ventured  to  impart  a  new  sound,  were 
some  of  the  best  known  proper  names;  e.  g,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  ?  Or  that  it  was  merely  tluough  a  blun- 
der that  in  Gen.  L  24,  the  substantive  H'^n    in 

its  construct  state  acquired  its  final  \  when  the 
same  anomaly  occurs  in  no  fewer  than  three  pas- 
ssges  of  the  Psalms?  Sndi  views  and  arguments 
icAite  themselves;  and  while  the  high  position  oc- 
cupied by  its  author  commends  the  book  to  notice, 
it  can  only  be  lamented  that  industry,  learning, 
and  ingenuity  shouki  have  been  so  misspent  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  give  substance  to  a  shadow. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  the  text  of  the 
O.  T.,  as  originally  written,  the  words  were  gener- 
ally, though  not  uniformly  dirided.  Of  the  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions,  though  the  mi^rity  proceed 
continuously,  some  have  a  point  after  every  word, 
except  when  the  vrords  are  ck)eely  connected.  The 
same  point  is  used  in  the  Samaritan  manuscripts; 
and  it  is  observed  by  Gesenius  (a  high  authority  in 
respect  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch)  that  the  Sa- 
maritan and  Jewish  divisions  of  the  words  gener- 
ally coincide.  The  discrepancy  between  the  Hebrew 
text  and  the  Septuagint  in  this  respect  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Jewish  scribes  did  not  separate  the  words  which 
were  closely  connected :  it  is  in  the  case  of  such  that 
the  discrepancy  is  almost  exclusively  found.  The 
practice  of  separating  words  l>y  spaces  histead  of 
points  probably  csme  in  with  the  square  writing. 
In  the  s}7iMgog»e-roUs,  which  sre  written  in  con- 
formity with  the  ancient  rules,  the  words  are  reg- 
ohtfly  divided  from  each  other;  and  indeed  the 
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Tabnud  mhiutely  prescribes  the  spMe  whieb  dtooli 
be  left  (Gesenius,  Geteh,  dtr  Htb,  Spratke^  §  45). 

Of  ancient  date,  probably,  are  also  the  sepaiatioas 
between  the  lesser  Parshioth  or  sectioas;  whether 
made,  in  the  case  of  the  more  important  dirisiensy 
by  the  eommcnoenent  of  a  new  line,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  less  important,  by  a  bfauik  spaoe  within  the 

line  [BiBLx].  The  use  of  the  letters  D  and  D, 
however,  to  indicate  these  divisions  is  of  more  recent 
origin :  they  are  not  employed  in  the  synagogoe- 
rolls.  These  lesser  and  earHer  Parshioth,  of  which 
there  are  in  the  Pentateuch  669,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  greater  and  later  Parshioth,  or 
Sabbath-lessons,  which  are  finit  mentioned  in  the 
Masorah.  The  name  Parshioth  is  in  the  Mishna 
{MegilL  iv.  4)  applied  to  the ^i^isions  m  the  Proph- 
ets as  well  as  to  those  in  the  Pentateuch :  e.  ^.  to 
Isaiah  lii.  3-5  (to  the  greater  Fsrshioth  here  corre- 
spond the  Haphtaroth).  Even  the  separate  psalms 
sre  in  the  Gemara  called  also  Psisbioth  (Beraek. 
Bub.  foL  9,  2;  10, 1 ).  Some  indication  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  dirisions  between  the  Parshioth  may 
be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Gemara  holds 
them  as  old  as  Moses  (Btraeh.  fol.  li,  2).  Of  theb 
real  age  we  know  but  little.  Hupfeld  has  found 
that  they  do  not  always  coincide  with  the  capitub 
of  Jerome.  That  they  are  neverthelesB  more  ancient 
than  his  time  is  shown  by  the  mention  of  them  in 
the  Mishna.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, their  disaccordance  with  the  Kasin  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  whfeb  an  966  in  noniber, 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  had  a  historical  origin ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  also  msy  date  ftmn  the 
period  when  the  O.  T.  was  first  touiscrilied  in  the 
square  character.  Our  present  chapters,  it  may  be 
remarked,  spring  from  a  Christian  source. 

Of  any  k^cal  division,  in  the  written  text,  of 
the  prose  of  the  0.  T.  into  Pesukim,  or  verses,  we 
find  ill  the  Tahnnd  no  mention ;  and  even  in  the 
existing  synagogue-rolls  such  division  is  generally 
ignored.  While,  therefore,  we  may  admit  the  eariy 
currency  of  such  a  logical  division,  we  must  assume, 
with  Hupfeki,  that  it  was  merely  a  trsditiona]  oh- 
servance.  It  has  indeed,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
argued  that  such  numerations  of  the  verses  as  the 
Talmud  records  could  not  well  have  been  made 
unless  the  written  text  distinguished  them.  But 
to  this  we  may  reply  by  obeerring  that  the  verses 
of  the  numbering  of  which  the  Talmud  spesks, 
could  not  have  thoroughly  accorded  with  those  of 
modem  times.  Of  the  former  there  were  in  the 
Pentateuch  5,888  (or  as  some  read,  8,888);  it  now 
contains  but  5,845:  the  middle  verse  was  computed 
to  be  Lev.  xiii.  33 ;  with  our  present  verses  it  is  Lev. 
riii.  5.  Had  the  verses  been  distinguished  in  the 
written  text  at  the  time  that  the  Talmudic  enumer- 
ation was  made,  it  is  not  easily  explicable  how  thej 
should  since  hare  been  so  much  altered:  whcteas, 
were  the  logical  division  merely  traditional,  tradi- 
tion would  naturally  preserve  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  places  of  the  various  logics] 
breaks  than  of  their  relative  importance,  and  thus, 
without  any  disturbance  of  the  syntax,  the  nnns- 
ber  of  computed  verses  woukl  be  fiable  to  eon 
tinual  increase  or  diminution,  by  separation  or 
aggregation.  An  uncertainty  in  the  versual  divis- 
ion is  e\en  now  indicated  by  the  donlle  accent- 
uation and  consequent  vocaUxation  of  the  Dsca- 
k)gue.  In  the  poetical  books,  the  Pesukim  nssi- 
tioned  in  the  Talmud  correspond  to  the  poetkal 
lines,  not  to  our  modem  verMs;  ttid  It  b  prol«bli 
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both  from  tome  ezprmiooc  of  Jerome,  and  from 
the  uwlogoui  pnctice  of  other  nations,  that  the 
poetical  text  was  written  stichometrically.  It  is 
stiU  so  written  in  our  manuscripts  in  the  poetical 
fdeces  in  the  Pentateuch  and  historical  books;  and 
even,  generally,  in  our  oldest  manuscripts.  Its 
partial  disoonUnuance  may  be  due,  first  to  tl*  de- 
sire to  save  space,  and  secondly  to  the  diminution 
of  the  necessity  for  it  by  the  introduction  of  the 
accents. 

Of  the  docnments  which  directly  bear  upon  the 
history  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  two  earliest  are  the 
Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  l^X.  For  the  latter  we  must 
refer  to  the  article  Skftuaouit:  of  the  former 
some  account  will  here  be  necessary.  Mention  hod 
been  made  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and,  inci- 
dentally, of  some  of  its  peculiarities,  by  several  of 
the  Christian  Fathers.  Euiebius  had  taken  note  of 
its  primeval  chn>nok)gy :  Jerome  bad  recorded  its 
insertions  in  Gen.  iv.  6;  DeuL  xxvii.  26:  Proco- 
|HUs  of  Gaza  had  referred  to  its  containing,  at  Num. 
z.  10  and  Ex.  xviii.  24,  the  words  afterwards  found 
in  Deui.  i.  6,  v.  0:  it  had  also  been  spoken  of  by 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Diodore,  and  others.  When 
b  the  17th  century  Samaritan  MSS.  were  im- 
ported into  Europe  by  P.  della  Valle  and  Abp. 
Ussher,  according  with  the  representations  that  the 
Fathers  had  given,  the  very  numerous  variations 
between  the  Samaritan  and  the  Jewish  Pentateuch 
eoold  not  but  excite  attention;  and  it  became 
thenceforward  a  matter  of  controversy  among 
sebolan  which  copy  was  entitled  to  the  greater 
respect.  The  oo5rdinate  authority  of  both  wad 
advocated  by  Kennicott,  who,  however,  in  order  to 
npboM  the  credit  of  the  former,  defended,  hi  the 
eelehrated  passage  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  the  Samaritan 
reading  Gerisim  against  the  Jewish  reading  Ebal, 
charging  corruption  of  the  text  upon  the  Jews 
rather  than  the  Samaritans.  A  full  examination 
of  the  readmgs  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was 
at  loigth  made  by  Gceenius  in  1816.  His  conclu- 
sions, fotal  to  its  credit,  have  obtained  general  ac- 
ceptance: nor  have  they  been  substantiidly  shaken 
by  the  attack  of  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
Lit  for  July  1853;  whose  leadhig  principle,  that 
transcribers  are  more  liable  to  omit  than  to  add,  is 
fundamentally  unsound.  Gesenius  ranges  the  Sa- 
maritan variatfons  ftom  the  Jewish  Pentateuch 
under  the  fdfowing  heads:  grammatical  correc- 
tions: gfoases  received  into  the  text;  conjectural 
emendations  of  diflicult  passages;  corrections  de- 
rived from  parallel  passages;  burger  interpolations 
derived  from  parallel  passages;  alterations  made  to 
remove  what  was  oflbnive  to  Samaritan  feelings; 
aUeratkms  to  suit  the  Samaritan  idiom;  and  alter- 
ations to  suit  the  Samaritan  theok)gy,  hiterpreta- 
taon,  and  worship.  It  is  doubtftd  whether  even  the 
grains  of  gold  which  he  thought  to  find  amongst 
the  rubbish  really  exist;  and  the  Samaritan  read- 
faigs  whieh  he  was  disposed  to  prefev  in  Gen.  iv.  18, 
xiv.  14.  zxii.  13,  xlix.  14,  will  hardly  approve  them- 
selvca  generally.  The  really  remaricable  feature 
respecting  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  its  accord- 
ance with  the  Septuagint  in  more  than  a  thousand 
places  where  it  differs  fW>m  the  Jewish;  being 
mostly  those  where  either  a  gkss  has  been  intro- 
dnoed  into  the  text,  or  a  difllcuH  reading  corrected 

for  an  easier,  or  the  prefix  *)  added  or  removed.  On 
the  other  band,  there  are  about  as  many  pbees 
whtn  tbt  Septuagint  supports  the  Jewish  text 
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against  the  Samaritan;  and  some  in  which  the 
Septuagint  stands  alone,  the  Samaritan  either 
agreemg  or  disagreeing  with  the  Jewish.  Gesenius 
and  others  suppose  that  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Samaritan  text  were  derived  ih>m  Jewish  MSS.  of 
a  dif&rent  recension  to  that  which  afterwards  ob- 
tained public  authority  in  Palestine,  and  that  the 
Samaritan  copy  was  itself  subsequently  farther 
altered  and  interpobOed.  It  is  at  least  equally 
probable  that  both  the  Greek  tnuisktors  and  the 
Samaritan  copyists  made  use  of  MSS.  with  a  kige 
number  of  traditional  marginal  glosses  and  anno- 
tations, which  they  embodied  in  their  own  texts  at 
discretkm.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  existence  of  the 
Pentateuch  among  the  Samaritans,  it  was  probably 
introduced  thither  when  Maiiasseh  and  other  Jewish 
priests  passed  over  into  Samaria,  and  contempo- 
rarily with  the  building  of  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerixim.  Hengstenberg  contends  for  this  on  the 
ground  that  the  Samaritans  were  entirely  of  heathen 
origin,  and  that  thdr  subsequent  religion  was  de- 
j-ived  from  Judsa  (Genmnetusi  o/  Pent,  vol.  i.): 
the  same  conclusion  is  reached  also,  though  on  very 
diflTerent  grounds,  by  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and 
Bleek.  To  the  hypothesis  that  the  Pentateudi  was 
perpetuated  to  the  Samaritans  from  the  Israelites 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  still  more  to 
another,  that  being  of  Israelltish  origin  they  first 
became  acquainted  with  it  under  Josiah,  tliere  is 
the  objection,  besides  what  has  been  un^  by  Heng- 
stenberg, that  no  trace  appears  of  the  reception 
among  them  of  the  writings  of  the  Israelitish  proph- 
ets Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah,  which  yet  Josiah 
would  80  naturally  circuhte  with  the  Pentateuch, 
in  order  to  bring  tlie  remnant  of  bis  northern 
countrymen  to  repentance. 

While  such  f^^eedom  in  dealing  with  the  sacred 
text  was  exercised  at  Samaria  and  Alexandria, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  Palestine 
the  text  was  both  carefully  preserved  and  scrupu- 
k)usly  respected.  The  boast  of  Josepbus  (c.  ^/mm, 
i.  8),  that  through  all  the  ages  that  had  passed 
none  had  ventured  to  add  to  or  to  take  away  from, 
or  to  transpose  aught  of  the  sacred  writings,  may 
well  represent  the  spirit  in  which  in  his  day  his 
own  countrymen  acted.  In  the  translations  of 
Aquila  and  the  other  Greek  interpreters,  the  fhtg- 
ments  of  whose  works  remain  to  us  in  the  Hex 
apbi,  we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  text 
difl^ring  but  little  fh>m  oin>  own :  so  also  in  the 
Taigums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan.  A  few  cen- 
turies later  we  have,  in  the  Hexapht,  additional 
evidence  to  the  same  efi^t  in  Origen's  transcrip- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  text.  And  yet  more  impor 
tant  are  the  proofii  of  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
text,  and  of  its  substantial  identity  with  our  own, 
supplied  by  the  transhktion  of  Jerome,  who  was 
instructed  by  the  Palestinian  Jews,  and  mainly  re- 
lied upon  their  authority  for  acquaintance  not  only 
with  the  text  itself,  but  also  with  the  traditional 
unwritten  vocaUzation  of  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  the  Talmudic 
period.  The  learning  of  the  schools  which  had 
been  formed  hi  JeruMdem  about  the  time  of  our 
Sariour  by  Hilkl  and  Shammai  was  preserved, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city,  in  the  academics 
of  Jabneh,  Sepphoris,  Ciesarea,  and  Tiberias.  The 
great  piUar  of  the  Jewish  literature  of  this  period 
was  R.  Judah  the  Holy,  to  whom  Is  ascribed  the 
eompibtkm  of  the  Mishna,  the  text  of  the  Taknud, 
and  who  died  about  a.  d.  220.  After  his  death 
there  grew  into  repute  the  Jewish  academies  of 
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Sura,  Nahardet,  and  Pum-BediUia,  on  the  Eupbra- 
tes.  The  twofold  Gemara,  or  oommentery,  was  now 
appended  to  the  Mishna,  thus  completing  the  Tal- 
mud. The  Jerusalem  Gemara  proceeded  from  the 
Jews  of  Tiberias,  probably  towards  the  end  of  the 
4th  century:  the  Batbylonian  from  the  academies 
on  the  Euphrates,  perhaps  bj  the  end  of  the  5th. 
That  along  with  the  task  of  collecting  and  com- 
menting on  their  various  legal  traditions,  the  Jews 
of  these  sereral  academies  would  occupy  themsel\'es 
with  the  text  of  the  sacred  writings  is  in  every 
way  probable;  and  ii  indeed  shown  by  various  Tal- 
mudic  notices. 

In  these  the  first  thing  to  be  remarked  is  the 
entire  absence  of  allusion  to  any  such  glosses  of 
interpretatk>n  as  those  which,  from  having  been 
previously  noted  on  the  margins  of  MSS.,  had 
probably  been  loosely  incorporated  into  the  Samai^ 
itan  Pentateuch  and  the  Septuagint.  Interpreta- 
tion, properly  so  called,  had  become  the  province 
of  the  Targumist,  not  of  the  transcriber;  and  the 
result  of  the  entire  divorce  of  the  task  of  intepreta^ 
tion  from  that  of  transcription  had  been  to  obtain 
greater  security  for  the  transmission  of  the  text  b 
its  purity.  In  place,  however,  of  such  glosses  of 
interpretation  had  crept  in  the  nH>re  childish  prac- 
tice of  reading  some  psiaages  difierently  to  the 
way  in  which  Uiey  were  written,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  play  of  words,  or  to  fix  them  artificially  in  the 

menoory.    Henoe  the  formula  ]3  K*npn     vS 

)D  sbS,  **  Read  not  so,  but  so.'*  In  other  cases 
it  was  sought  by  arbitrary  modifications  of  words 
to  embody  in  them  some  casuistical  rule.     Hence 

the    formula    bTipD^     t3M     W\    CH     W!' 

n^DOb,  <<  There  is  ground  for  the  traditional, 
there  is  ground  for  the  textual  reading  '*  (Hupfeld, 
in  Stud,  und  Kritiken,  1830,  p.  55  ff.).  But 
these  traditional  and  confessedly  apocryphal  read- 
ings were  not  allowed  to  afltot  the  written  text. 
The  care  of  the  Talmudic  docton  for  the  text  is 
shown  by  the  pains  with  which  they  counted  up 
the  number  of  verses  in  the  different  books,  and 
computed  which  were  the  middle  verses,  words,  and 
kttm  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  Psalms.  These 
last  they  distinguished  by  the  employment  of  a 
kirger  letter,  or  by  raising  the  letter  abore  the  rest 
of  the  text:  see  Lev.  xi.  42;  Ps.  Uxx.  14  (Kiddu- 
ihin,  kl  30, 1;  Buxtorf  s  Tiberias,  c.  viii.).  Such 
was  the  origin  of  these  unusual  letters:  mystical 
meanings  were,  however,  as  we  learn  from  the  Tal- 
mud itself  {Baba  Bathra,  fol.  100,  3),  aflerwaids 
attached  to  them.  These  may  have  given  rise  to 
a  multiplication  of  them,  and  we  cannot  therefore 
be  certain  that  all  had  in  the  first  instance  a  critr 
ical  significance. 

Another  Talmudic  notice  relating  to  the  sacred 
text  furnishes  the  four  foUowing  remarks  {Nt- 
darim,  fol.  37,  2;  Buxt  Tib,  c  viii.):— 

0*^*1010  Vn^'Oy  »»Readmg  of  the  scribes;" 
referring  to  the  words  \nS,  D>DH7,  D^'^Sa. 

OnSID  •Tlt^l'^y,  "Rgection  of  the  scribes;" 

referring  to  the  omisston  of  a  1  prefix  before  the 

word  *^nH  hi  Gen.  xviii.  6,  xxiv.  55;  Num.  xxxi. 
t,  and  before  certain  other  words  in  Ps.  IxviiL  26, 
szxvi.  6.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  two 
|«Mages  of  Genesis  are  among  those  in  which  the 
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Septuagint  and  Samaritan  agree  in  supprijing  *1 
against  the  authority  of  the  present  Hebrew  text 
In  Num.  xxxi.  2,  tibe  present  Hebrew  text,  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  Samaritan,  all  have  it. 

pNn3  Wbn  Vnp,  ^Bead  but  not  written;" 
referring  to  something  which  ought  to  be  read, 
although  not  in  the  text,  hi  2  Sam.  viiL  3,  xri.  t3; 
Jer.  xxxi.  38,  1.  89;  Ruth  ii.  11,  iii.  6,  17.  The 
omission  is  still  indicated  by  the  Hasoretie  notes 
in  every  pbce  but  Ruth  iL  11;  and  is  snpptied 
by  the  S^tuaghit  in  evenr  place  but  S  Sam.  xri. 
28. 

I^'np  Wbl  ^yrK2, "  Written  but  not  read;" 
referring  to  something  which  ought  in  reading  to 
be  omitted  from  the  text  m  2  K.  v.  18;  Deut.  vL 
1;  Jer.  Ii.  3;  Ea.  xlriii.  16;  Ruth  iii,  12.  The 
Masoretic  notes  direct  the  omission  in  every  pkee  ' 
but  Deut.  vi.  1:  the  Septuagint  presenies  the  word 
there,  and  in  2  K.  v.  18,  but  omits  it  in  the  other 
three  passages.  In  these  last,  an  addition  had 
apparently  crept  into  the  text  from  error  of  tran- 
scription. In  Jer.  Ii.  3,  the  word  T^T^,  in  Ea. 
xlviil.  16,  the  word  U^DH  had  been  acddentafly 
repeated:  b  Ruth  iii.  12,  C»4  ^3  bad  been  xf 

peated  from  the  preceding  C3DS  ^3. 

Of  these  four  remarks,  then,  the  last  two,  there 
seems  scarcely  room  for  doubt,  point  to  erron 
which  the  Jews  had  disco\'ered,  or  believed  to  have 
discovered,  in  their  copies  of  the  text,  but  which 
they  were  yet  generally  unwilling  to  correct  in 
their  future  copies,  and  which  accordingly,  ahhoogh 
stigmatized,  have  descended  to  us.  A  like  obs^ 
vation  will  apply  to  the  Talmudic  notices  of  the 
readings  still  indicated  by  the  Masoretic  Keris  in 
Job  xiii.  15;  Hag.  i.  8  {Sotah,  v.  5;  Yoma,  feL 
21,  2).  The  scrupulousness  with  which  the  Tal- 
mudists  thus  noted  what  they  deemed  the  truer 
readings,  and  yet  abstained  from  introducing  them 
into  the  text,  indicates  at  once  both  the  diligence 
with  which  they  scrutinized  the  text,  and  also  the 
care  with  which,  e\-en  while  acknowledging  its 
occasional  imperfections,  they  guarded  ii.  Critical 
procedure  is  also  evinced  in  a  mention  of  their 
r^ection  of  manuscripts  which  were  found  not  to 
agree  with  othen  in  theur  readings  {Taamlk 
Biero$oL  fol.  68,  1);  and  the  rules  given  with 
reference  to  the  transcription  and  adoption  of 
manuscripts  attest  the  care  bestowed  upon  then 
{Shabbath,  fol.  103,  2;  GiOin,  fol.  45,  2).  The 
**  imection  of  the  scribes  "  mentioned  above,  may 
perhaps  reUte  to  certain  mmute  rectifications  which 
the  scribes  had  ventured,  not  necessarily  withoot 
critical  authority,  to  make  in  the  actual  written 
text.  Wahner,  however,  who  is  followed  by  Ha- 
veniick  and  Keil,  maintains  that  it  reUtcs  to  recti- 
fications of  the  popular  manner  in  which  the  text 
was  read.  And  for  this  there  is  some  ground  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  **  Reading  of  the  scribes" 
bears  apparentiy  merely  upon  the  voealizatioo, 
probably  the  pausal  vocaHation,  with  whidi  the 

words  ^^H,  etc,  were  to  be  pronounced. 

The  Talmud  ftirthcr  makes  mention  of  the  euphe- 
mistic Keris,  which  are  still  noted  in  oar  Btbks, 
e.  <7.  at  2  K.  ri.  25  {MtgiUah,  fol.  25,  2).  It  also 
reckons  six  instances  of  extraordinary  points  pbeed 
over  certain  words,  e.  g,  at  Gen.  xviii.  9  (TV. 
Scphtr.  tL  3);  and  of  acme  of  them  it  tanaAm 
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uijttkal  explanattons  (Buxtorf,  Tib,  c  x^iL).  The 
Maaorah  eoumeratet  fifteen.  They  are  noticed 
by  Jerome,  Q»ue*t,  in  Gen,  xviii.  35  [xix.  33]. 
lliey  seem  to  have  been  originallj  designed  bs 
marks  of  the  supposed  spuriousness  of  certain 
words  or  letters.  But  in  many  cases  the  ancient 
fccnoos  uphold  the  genuineness  of  the  inmls  so 
rtigniatised. 

It  is  aOcr  the  Talmudk  period  that  Hupfeld 
plaees  the  introduetion  into  the  text  of  the  two 

Urge  points  (hi  Hebrew  p^D9  ^l^D,  Soph-paiuk) 
to  mark  the  end  of  each  Tene.  They  are  mani- 
festly of  older  date  than  tiie  accents,  by  which  they 
are,  in  eflect,  supplemented  (Stud,  und  Kril,  1837, 
p.  857).  Coeval,  perhaps,  with  the  use  of  the 
Sopki^ttSMk  is  that  of  the  Mnkktph^  or  hyphen,  to 
unite  words  that  are  so  ck)sely  conjoined  as  to  have 
bat  one  aoeent  between  them.  It  must  be  okler 
than  the  aeeentoal  marks,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  whieh  is  determined  by  it.  It  doubtless  indi- 
cates the  way  in  which  the  text  was  traditionally 
read,  and  therefore  embodies  traditional  authority 
Cm*  the  coi\junetion  or  separation  of  words.  Inter- 
nal eridenee  shows  this  to  be  the  case  in  such 
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passages  as  Ps.  xIt.  5,  plSTVISVX  But  the 
use  of  it  cannot  be  relied  on.  as  it  often  in  the 
poetkal  books  conflicts  with  the  rhythm ;  t.  g,  in 
Pik  xix.  0. 10  (ef.  Mason  and  Bernard's  Grttmmar, 
IL187). 

Such  modiAcations  of  the  text  as  these  were  the 
precursors  of  the  new  method  of  dealing  with  it 
which  constitutes  the  work  of  the  Hasoretic  period. 
It  is  erident  flnom  the  notices  of  the  Talmud  that 
a  number  of  oral  traditions  had  been  gradually 
accumulating  respecting  both  the  integrity  of  par- 
ticular passages  of  the  text  itself,  and  also  the 
manner  m  which  it  was  to  be  read.  The  time  at 
length  arriTcd  when  it  became  desirable  to  secure 
the  permanence  of  all  such  traditions  by  commit- 
ting them  to  writing.  The  very  process  of  collect- 
ing them  would  add  greatly  to  their  number;  the 
traditions  of  various  academies  woukl  be  super- 
added the  one  upon  the  other;  and  with  these 
would  be  gradually  incorporated  the  various  critical 
observations  of  the  collectors  themselves,  and  the 
results  of  their  comparisons  of  difitTpnt  manu- 
scripts. The  vast  heterogeneous  moss  of  traditions 
and  criticisms  thus  compiled  and  embodied  in 

writing,  forms  what  is  known  as  the  H^DD, 
Ma$ortUi,  u  e.  Traditkm.  A  similar  name  had 
been  applied  in  the  Mishna  to  the  oral  tradition 
bcfyre  it  was  committed  to  writing,  where  it  had 

been  described  as  the  hedge  or  fence,  ^^^D,  of  the 
Uw  (Pirke  Abotk,  iU.  13). 

Duxtorf,  hi  his  7V6enas,  which  is  devoted  to  an 
aeeoont  of  the  Bfasorah,  ranges  its  contents  mider 
the  three  heads  of  observations  respecting  the 
verses,  words,  and  letters  of  the  sacred  text  In 
regard  of  the  verses,  the  Masorets  recorded  how 
many  there  were  in  each  book,  and  the  middle 
verse  in  each :  also  how  many  verses  began  with 
particular  letters,  or  began  and  ended  with  the 
Mune  word,  or  contained  a  particular  number  of 
words  and  letters,  or  particular  words  a  certain 
nsmber  of  times,  etc.  In  regard  of  the  words, 
they  reoocded  the  Keris  and  Chethibs,  when  differ- 
ent words  were  to  be  read  fh>m  those  contained  in 
Hie  text,  or  where  words  were  to  be  omitted  or 
wpplied.    They  noted  that  certain  words  were  to 


be  found  so  many  times  in  the  beginning,  middle, 
or  end  of  a  verse,  or  with  a  particular  coustruction 
or  meaning,  lliey  noted  also  of  particular  words, 
and  this  especially  in  cases  where  mistakes  in 
transcription  were  Ukely  to  arise,  whether  they  were 
to  be  written  pUne  or  d^ectivtf  i.  e.  with  or  with- 
out the  matre*  Uctionit:  also  their  vocalization 
and  accentuation,  and  how  many  times  they  oc- 
curred so  vocalized  and  accented.  In  regard  of 
the  letters,  they  computed  bow  often  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet  occurred  in  the  0.  T.:  they  noted 
fifteen  instances  of  letters  stigmaUzed  with  the 
extraordinary  points:  they  commented  also  on  all 
the  unusual  kitters,  namdy,  the  mafutcuia^  which 
they  variously  computed;  the  mimisctiiics,  of  which 
they  reckoned  thirty-three;  the  siupenta^  four  in 
number;  and  the  inverses,  of  which,  the  letter  being 

in  each  cose  3,  there  are  eight  or  nine. 

.  The  compilation  of  the  liasorah  did  not  meet 
with  universal  approval  among  the  Jews,  of  whom 
some  regretted  the  consequent  cessation  of  oral 
traditions.  Others  condemned  the  frivok>us  char- 
acter of  many  of  its  remsrks.  The  formation  of 
the  written  Mosorah  may  have  extended  from  the 
sixth  or  seventh  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century. 
It  b  essentially  an  incomplete  work;  and  the 
labors  of  the  Jewish  doctors  upon  the  sacred  text 
might  have  unendingly  fhmbhed  materials  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  older  traditions,  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  had  been  the  primary  object  ia  view. 
Nor  must  it  be  implicitly  rdied  on.  Its  computa- 
tions of  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Bible  are 
said  to  be  fer  from  correct;  and  its  observations, 
OS  is  remarked  by  Jacob  ben  Choim,  do  not  always 
agree  with  those  of  the  Talmud,  nor  yet  with  each 
other;  though  we  have  no  means  of  distinguishing 
between  its  eariier  and  its  later  portions. 

The  most  valuable  fieature  of  the  Masomh  is 
undoubtedly  its  collection  of  Keris.  The  first 
rudiments  of  this  collection  meet  us  in  the  Talmud. 
Of  those  subsequently  collected,  it  is  probable  that 
many  were  derived  from  the  collation  of  MSS., 
others  ftt>m  the  unsupported  judgment  of  the 
Mssorets  themselves.  They  oft^  r»ted  on  plausi* 
ble  but  superfidsl  grounds,  originating  in  the 
desire  to  substitute  an  easier  for  a  more  difficult 
reading;  and  to  us  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  it  were  a  transcriber  or  a  Mosoretio  doctor 
by  whom  the  substitution  was  first  suggested.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  Keris  in  all  cases  represent 
the  readings  which  the  Masorets  themselves  ap- 
proved OS  correct;  but  there  wouM  be  the  k«s 
hesitation  in  sanctioning  them  when  it  was  assumed 
that  they  would  be  always  preserved  in  documents 
separate  from  the  text,  and  that  the  written  text 
itself  would  remain  intact  In  efitet,  however,  our 
MSS.  often  exhibit  the  text  with  the  Keri  readings 
hicorporoted.  The  number  of  Keris  is,  according 
to  iiias  Levito,  who  spent  twenty  years  in  the 
study  of  the  Masorah,  848;  but  the  Bomberg 
Bible  contains  1,171,  the  PUmUn  Bible  793.  Two 
lists  of  the  Keris  —  the  one  exhibiting  the  varia- 
tions of  the  printed  Bibles  with  respect  to  them, 
the  other  distributing  them  into  cbsses  -  ars 
given  in  the  beginning  of  Walton's  Polygbt, 
▼oL  vL 

The  Masorah  fbmishes  also  eighteen  instances 
of  what  it  calls  D*»'nS1D  )V»^  "Correction  of 
the  scribes.'*  The  real  import  of  this  is  doubtAil; 
but  the  recent  >iew  of  Bleek,  that  it  reUtes  to 
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iltentioot  made  in  the  text  by  the  eeribet,  becanae 
of  sotnething  there  ofiengive  to  theni,  imd  that 
therefore  the  r^ected  reading  is  in  each  caae  the 
true  reading,  ia  not  borne  out  by  the  Septuagint, 
which  ill  all  the  inatancet  lave  one  (Job  vii.  20) 
confinna  the  pretent  Maaoretic  text. 

Furthermore    the    Maaorah    contains    certain 

^'^T^aO,  "Coiyectures,'-  which  it  does  not  raise 
to  the  dignity  of  Keris,  respecting  the  true  reading 
in  difficult  passages.     Thus  at  Gen.  xix.  23,  for 

K!S^  was  coqjectured  HKi:*',  because  the  wocd 

U7t3t27  is  usually  femmine. 

The  Masorah  was  originally  preserved  in  distinct 
books  by  itself.  A  pUn  then  arose  of  transferring 
it  to  the  margins  of  the  MSS.  of  tlie  Bible.  For 
this  purpose  large  curtailments  were  necessary' ; 
aud  various  transcribers  inserted  in  their  margins 
only  as  much  as  they  had  room  for,  or  strove  to 
g:i\'e  it  an  ornamental  charscter  by  reducing  it 
into  ianctful  shapes.  R.  Jacob  ben  Cbaim,  editor 
of  the  Bomberg  Bible,  compkins  much  of  the 
eonfuiiion  into  which  it  had  fallen ;  and  the  service 
which  he  rendered  in  bringing  it  into  order  is 
honorably  acknowledged  by  Buxtorf.  Further  im- 
provements in  the  arrangement  of  it  were  made  by 
Buxtorf  himself  in  hia  Kabbinical  Bible.  The 
Masorah  is  now  distinguighed  into  the  Matora 
mnt/na  and  the  Mnaora  porvn^  the  latter  being 
an  abridgment  of  the  former,  and  including  all 
the  Keria  and  other  oompendiuus  olmerN-ations,  and 
being  usually  printed  in  Hebrew  liibles  at  the  foof 
of  the  page,  ilie  Ma$ora  mngnn^  when  accom- 
panying the  Bible,  is  disposed  partly  at  the  aide 
of  the  U\i^  against  the  passages  to  which  its 
several  observations  refer,  partly  at  the  end,  where 
Che  observations  are  ranged  in  alphabetical  order: 
it  is  thus  divided  into  the  Maaora  textuaUi  and 
tlie  Mtiiora  JinaU*, 

The  Masorah  itself  waa  but  one  of  the  fruits  of 
the  labors  of  the  Jewish  doctors  in  the  Masoretic 
period.  A  fiur  more  importxuit  wo(k  was  the 
ftimishing  of  the  text  with  \x>wel-mark8,  by  which 
the  traditional  pronunciation  of  it  was  imperishably 
recorded.  That  the  insertion  of  the  Hebrew  vowel- 
points  was  post-Talmudie  is  shown  by  the  absence 
from  the  Talmud  of  all  reference  to  them.  Jerome 
also,  in  recording  the  true  pronunciation  of  any 
word,  speaks  only  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  read ; 
and  oocasionally  meiitfons  the  ambiguity  arising 
from  the  variety  of  words  represented  by  the  same 
letter  (Hupfeki,  SUtd.  und  Krit.  1830,  p.  549  ff.). 
The  system  was  gradually  eUborated,  having  been 
moulded  in  the  first  histance  in  imitation  of  the 
Arabian,  which  was  itself  the  daughter  of  the 
Syrian.  (So  Hupfeld.  Ewald  maintains  the  He- 
brew system  to  have  been  derived  immediately 
from  the  Syrian.)  The  history  of  the  Syrian  and 
Aral)ian  vocalixation  renders  It  probable  that  the 
eUboration  of  the  system  commenced  not  earlier 
than  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  The  vowel- 
marks  are  referred  to  in  the  Maaorah ;  and  aa  they 
are  all  mentioned  by  R.  Judah  Chiug,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  elex'enth  century,  they  must  have 
be^  pe^ected  before  that  date,  llie  Spaniah 
Rabbis  of  the  eleventh  and  twelilh  centuries  knew 
nought  of  their  recent  origin.  That  the  system 
of  punctuation  with  which  we  are  &miliar  was 


i  Mason  and  Bemard^s  Grammar^  11.  286.  The 
TsSsm  oraecentoaUoD  In  thepe  books  is  peculiar ;  bat 
It  wUl  doobUesf  tepay  study  no  less  than  that  in  the 
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fashioned  in  Palestine  is  shown  by  its  <Uih:rc:iet 
from  the  Assyrian  or  Persian  system  displayed  in 
one  of  the  eastern  MSS.  coUated  by  Pinner  at 
Odessa;  of  which  more  herealter. 

Contemporaneoua  with  the  written  vocafizatioo 
was  the  accentuation  of  the  text  The  import  of 
the  accents  was,  as  Hupfeld  has  shown,  easenUa&T 
rhythmical  {Stwi,  vmJ  KriL  1837):  hence  tfai^ 
had  from  the  first  both  a  kigical  and  moaical  sig- 
nificance.    In  respect  of  the  former  they  were  ealM 

Q*^D719,    "senses;"    in    respect  of  tlie  latter, 

ri'D'^rD,  ^  tones/*  Like  the  vowel-marica,  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  Masorah,  but  not  in  tiie  Talmud. 

The  controversies  of  the  sixteenth  century  re- 
specting the  late  origin  of  the  vowel-niarka  and 
accents  are  well  known.  Both  are  with  the  Jews 
the  authoritative  exponents  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  text  is  to  be  read :  **  Any  interpretation,**  says 
Aben  Kxra,  *«  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  accents,  thou  shalt  not  consent 
to  it,  nor  listen  to  it*'  If  in  the  booka  of  Job, 
Psalms,  and  Proverbs,  the  accents  are  held  by  some 
Jewish  scbohirs  to  be  irregubrly  phuxd,^  the  expla- 
nation is  probably  that  in  those  books  the  rhythm 
of  the  poetry  has  afibrded  the  means  of  testing  the 
\-alue  of  the  accentuation,  and  has  consequently  dia- 
ckMed  its  occasional  imperfectiona.  Making  aDow- 
anee  for  these,  we  roust  yet  on  the  whole  admire 
the  marvelous  correctness,  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  of 
both  the  \t>calization  and  accentuation.  The  diffi- 
culties which  both  occasionally  present,  and  which 
a  superficial  criticism  would,  by  overriding  them, 
so  easily  remo\-e,  Aimish  the  best  evidence  that 
both  faithfully  embody  not  the  private  Judgmenta 
of  the  punctuators,  but  the  traditions  which  had 
descended  to  them  from  previous  generationa. 

Besides  the  e\'idences  of  various  readings  con- 
tained in  the  Kens  of  the  Masorah,  we  lia%-e  two 
lists  of  diflerent  readings  purporting  or  presumed  to 
be  those  adopted  by  the  Palestinian  and  Babyknuan 
Jews  respectively.  Both  are  given  in  Walton*t 
Pdygfot,  vol.  vi. 

llie  first  of  these  was  printed  by  R.  Jacob  ben 
Chaim  in  tlie  Bomberg  Bible  edited  by  him,  with- 
out any  mention  of  the  source  whence  be  had  de- 
rived it  The  diffident  readings  are  216  in  number: 
all  relate  to  the  consonants,  except  two,  which  re- 

Ute  to  the  Mappik  in  tlie  H.  They  are  geneitJly 
of  but  little  importance:  many  of  the  difienniees 
are  orthographical,  many  identical  with  tboee  indi- 
cated by  the  Keris  and  Chethibs.  The  list  docs 
not  extend  to  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  ancient,  but  post-Talmudic 

The  other  is  the  result  of  a  ooUation  of  MSS. 
made  in  the  eleventh  century  by  two  Jews,  R. 
Aaron  ben  Asber,  a  Palestinian,  and  R.  Jacob  ben 
Naphtali,  a  Babylonian.  The  difierenoes,  864  in 
number,  relate  to  the  ^-owels,  the  acoenta,  the  Mak- 
keph,  and  in  one  instance  {Qwni,  viii.  6)  to  the  divis- 
ion of  one  word  into  two.  The  list  helps  to  fur- 
nish e\idence  of  the  date  by  which  the  punctuation 
and  accentuation  of  the  text  must  ha\Y  been  com- 
pleted. The  readings  of  our  MSS.  commonly  ac- 
cord with  those  of  hm  Asher. 

It  is  possible  that  even  thesrparate  Jewiah  acad- 
emies may  in  some  instances  ha>-e  had  their  own 

other  books.  The  Utest  expodtfons  of  It  ars  by  B&, 
a  Jewish  scholar,  appended  to  vol.  U.  of  Delitsseh^ 
Comm,  on  tkt  Faatttr ;  and  ^  A  B.  Davldaoo,  188IL 
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iiitiiietiTe  aUndard  iexto.  Tiaeei  of  minor  wia- 
kioos  between  ibe  standard*  of  the  two  Babylonian 
toademicfl  of  Sura  and  Nahanlea  ore  mentioned  bj 
De  Roeai,  Pt-vUg.  §  35. 

Frooi  tbe  end,  bowe\-er,  of  the  Masoretie  period 
onward,  the  Hasorab  became  tbe  great  autliority 
by  which  the  text  given  ui  all  the  Jewish  BISS. 
wu  settled.  It  may  that  be  said  that  all  our  MSS. 
ne  Maeoretio:  those  of  older  date  were  either  suf- 
fered to  perish,  or,  as  some  think,  were  faitentionally 
consigned  to  destruction  as  incorrect.  Various 
standard  copies  are  mentioned  by  the  Jews,  by 
which,  in  tbe  subsequent  transcriptions,  their  MSS. 
were  tested  and  corrected,  but  of  which  none  are 
now  known.  Such  were  the  Codex  Hillel  in  Spain ; 
the  Codex  .£gyptius,  or  Uierosolymitanus,  of  Ben 
Asber;  and  the  Codex  Bnbyk>niusof  Ben  Naphtali. 
Of  the  Pentateuch  there  were  the  Codex  Sinaiticus, 
of  which  tbe  authority  stood  high  in  regard  of  its 
accentuation;  and  the  Codex  Uierichuntinus,  which 
was  valued  in  r^ard  of  its  use  of  the  mairn  Uc- 
tionU  ;  also  the  Codex  Erra,  or  Azarah,  at  Toledo, 
ransomed  from  the  Black  Prince  for  a  large  sum  at 
his  capture  of  the  city  in  1367,  but  destroyed  in  a 
snbMsquent  siege  (Scott  Porter,  Princ.  of  Ttzt, 
CrU,  p.  74). 

2.  Manuieripti,  —  We  must  now  give  an  aecount 
of  tbe  O.  T.  MSS.  known  to  us.  They  M  into 
two  main  classes:  Synagogue-rolls  and  MSS.  for 
private  use.  Of  the  latter,  some  are  written  in  the 
square,  others  in  tbe  rabbinic  or  cursive  character 
Tbe  synagogue-rolls  contain,  separate  from  each 
other,  the  Pentateuch,  the  Haphtarotb,  or  appointed 
•eetiaos  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  so-called  MegU- 
bth,  namely,  Canticles,  Huth,  Lamentations,  Eccle- 
stastes,  and  ICsther.  The  text  of  the  synagogue- 
roUi  is  written  without  vowels,  necents,  or  soph- 
pasnks:  tbe  greater  parsbioth  are  not  distboguisbiBd, 
nor  yet,  strictly,  the  verses;  these  last  are  indeed 
often  slightly  separated,  but  the  practice  is  against 
tbe  ancient  tradition.  'Vhe  prescribed  rules  respect- 
ing both  tbe  preparation  of  the  skin  or  parchment 
for  these  rolls,  and  tbe  ceremonies  with  which  they 
are  to  be  written,  are  exceedingly  minute;  and, 
though  supeiBtitioiis,  have  probably  greatly  con- 
tributed to  tbe  presen-ation  of  the  text  in  its  integ- 
ritj.  They  are  given  in  the  Tract  Sopherim,  a 
later  appendage  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The 
two  modifications  of  the  square  character  in  which 
these  rolls  are  written  are  distinguished  by  the  Jews 
as  the  Tam  and  the  Welsh,  i.  «.  probably,  the 
Periect  and  the  Foreign :  the  former  is  the  older 
angular  writing  of  the  German  and  Polish,  the  lat- 
ter tbe  more  modem  round  writing  of  the  Spanish 
MSS.  These  rolls  are  not  sold ;  and  those  in  Cbris- 
tian  poaeession  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  mainly 
thoae  rgected  ftom  synagogue  use  as  vitiated. 

Private  MSS.  in  the  square  charscter  are  in  the 
book-form,  either  on  parchment  or  on  paper,  and 
of  various  sizes,  from  folio  to  12mo.  Some  contain 
the  Hebrew  text  akMie;  others  add  the  Taigum,  or 
an  Arabic  or  other  translation,  either  interspened 
with  the  text  or  in  a  separate  column,  occasionally 
in  the  margin.  Tbe  upper  and  lower  margins  are 
generally  ocenpied  by  the  Masorah,  sometimes  by 
rsbbinical  commentaries,  etc;  the  outer  margin, 
when  not  filled  with  a  commentary,  is  used  for  oor- 
reetioos,  miaoeUancoos  obaenratwns,  etc ;  the  inner 
margin  for  the  Masora  pan'a.  The  text  marks  all 
the  distinciiona  of  sections  and  verses  which  are 
•anting  ia  the  aynagogue-rolls.  These  copiea  or- 
linanly  paaaed  thnw^  aewal  handa  hi  their  pnpa- 
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ration :  one  wrote  the  consonants ;  another  supplied 
tbe  vowels  and  accents,  which  are  generally  in  a 
fainter  ink;  another  revised  the  copy;  another 
added  the  Bfasorab,  etc.  Even  when  tbe  ttsme  per- 
son performed  more  than  one  of  these  tasks,  the  cos- 
sonants  and  vowels  were  always  written  separately. 

The  date  of  a  MS.  is  ordinarily  given  in  the  sub- 
scription; but  as  the  subscriptions  are  often  con- 
cealed in  the  Masorah  or  elsewhere,  it  ia  occasion- 
ally difficult  to  find  them:  occasionally  also  it  is 
difficult  to  decipher  them.  Even  when  found  and 
deciphered,  they  cannot  always  be  relied  on.  Sub- 
scriptions were  liable  to  be  altered  or  supplied  from 
the  desire  to  impart  to  the  MS.  the  value  either  of 
antiquity  or  of  newness.  For  example,  the  sub- 
scription of  the  MS.  Bible  in  the  University  library 
at  Cambridge  (Kenn.  No.  89),  which  greatly  pus- 
zled  Kennioott,  ha«  now  been  shown  by  Zunz  {Zur 
Gaeh.  vnd  Lit.  p.  214)  to  assign  the  MS.  to  the 
year  a.  d.  856;  yet  both  Kennicott  and  Brans 
agree  that  it  is  not  older  than  the  13th  century; 
and  De  Roasi  too  pronounces,  from  the  form  of  the 
Masorah,  against  its  antiquity.  No  saUsfactory 
criteria  have  been  yet  catabliahed  by  which  the  agea 
of  MSS.  are  to  be  determined.  Thoae  that  have  been 
relied  on  by  some  are  by  others  deemed  of  little 
value.  Few  existing  MSS.  are  supposed  to  be 
older  than  the  12th  century.  Kennicott  and  Bruns 
assigned  one  of  thebr  collatk>n  (No.  590)  to  the 
10th  century;  De  Rossi  dates  it  A.  D.  1018;  on  the 
other  hand,  one  of  bia  own  (No.  634)  he  a^judgea 
to  the  8tb  century. 

It  b  usual  to  distinguish  in  these  MS.  three  mod- 
ifications of  the  square  character:  namely,  a  Span- 
ish writing,  upright  and  regulariy  formed ;  a  Ge^ 
man,  inclined  and  sliarp-pointed ;  and  a  Freiidi  and 
Italian,  intermediate  to  the  two  preceding.  Yet 
the  character  of  the  writing  is  not  accounted  a  de- 
cisive criterion  of  the  country  to  which  a  MS.  be- 
longs; nor  indeed  are  tbe  criteria  of  country  much 
more  definitely  settled  tlian  those  of  age.  One  im- 
portant distinction  between  the  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man MSS.  consists  in  the  diflference  of  order  In 
wliich  the  books  are  generally  arranged.  The  for 
mer  follow  the  ^Insorah,  plicing  the  (D^hronicles 
l)efore  the  rest  of  the  Hagiographa;  the  hitter  con- 
form to  the  Talmud,  placing  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
before  Isaiah,  and  Ruth,  separate  from  the  other 
Mesrillotb,  before  the  l*8abns.  The  other  cbarao- 
terlstics  of  Spanish  BISS.,  which  are  accounted  the 
most  valuable,  are  thus  given  by  Brans  :  They 
are  written  with  paler  Ink;  their  pages  are  seldom 
dirided  into  three  columns ;  tbe  Psalms  are  arranged 
stichometrically ;  the  Targum  is  not  interspersed 
«ith  the  text,  but  assigned  to  a  separate  oolunm ; 
words  are  not  divided  between  two  lines;  initial 
and  unusual  letters  are  eschewed,  ao  also  figures, 
ornaments,  and  flouriahea;  the  parsbioth  are  indi- 
cated in  the  margin  rather  than  in  the  text;  hooka 
are  separated  by  a  space  of  four  lines,  but  do  not 

end  with  a  ptri;  tbe  letters  are  draaaed  to  the 
upper  guiding-lme  rather  than  the  kmer;  Kapbeh 
ia  emp^yed  frequently,  Metbeg  and  Mappik  aeldom. 

Private  MSS.  in  the  rabbinie  character-  are 
moatly  on  paper,  and  are  of  comparatively  late  data^ 
They  are  written  with  many  abbiwiflttooa,  and 
have  no  vowel-pointa  or  Maaonh,  but  ara  oooaaioii- 
ally  accompanied  by  an  AraUo  naakm. 

Id  computing  the  number  of  known  MSS^  H 
muatbe  borne  in  mhid  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
contain  only  portiona  of  the  Bible.    Of  the  MJ 
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Jewish  MSS.  collated  by  Kennioott,  not  more  than 
102  give  the  0.  T.  complete:  with  thoee  of  De 
Roni  the  caee  h  simUar.  In  Kennieotft  volamea 
the  MSS.  need  for  each  book  are  disUncUj  enumer- 
ated at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  number  collated 
by  Keimicott  and  De  Roni  together  were,  for  the 
book  of  Genesis  490 ;  for  the  MegiHoth,  collecti\'ely, 
649;  for  the  Psahns,  495;  for  E^  and  Nehemiah, 
172;  and  for  the  Chronicles,  211.  MS.  suthoritj 
is  most  plenteous  for  the  book  of  Esther,  least  so 
for  those  of  Kzra  and  Nehemiah. 

Since  the  days  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  mod- 
era  research  has  discovered  various  MSS.  beyond 
the  limits  of  Europe.  Of  many  of  these  there  seems 
DO  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  add  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text  Those  found  in 
China  are  not  essentially  difierent  in  character  to 
the  MSS.  prevbusly  known  in  Europe :  that  brought 
by  Buchanan  from  Malabar  is  now  supposed  to  be 
a  European  roll.  It  is  different  with  the  MSS.  ex- 
amined by  Pinner  at  Odessa,  described  by  him  in 
the  Prctpechu  der  Odtitaer  GtttlhchaJX  fkr 
duck,  und  AlL  ffthdrenden  &te$ten  heb,  und  rabb, 
MSS.  One  of  these  MSS.  (A.  No.  1),  a  Fentateueh 
roll,  unpointed,  brought  from  Derbend  in  Daghes- 
tan,  appears  by  the  subscription  to  have  been  writ- 
ten previously  to  the  year  a.  d.  580;  and,  if  so,  ia 
the  oldest  known  Biblical  Hebrew  MS.  in  exist 
ence.  It  is  written  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  MasonUi,  but  the  forms  of  the  letters  are  re- 
markable. Another  MS.  (B.  No.  9)  conteining 
the  Prophets,  on  parchment,  in  small  folio,  although 
only  dating,  according  to  the  inscription,  from  a, 
D.  916,  and  furaish«I  with  a  Masorab,  is  a  yet 
greater  treasure.  Its  rowds  and  accents  are  wholly 
diflferent  from  those  now  in  use,  both  in  form  and 
in  position,  being  all  above  the  letten:  they  have 
accordingly  been  the  theme  of  much  discussion 
among  Hebrew  scholars.  The  form  of  the  letten 
is  here  also  remarkable.  A  iac*simile  has  beai 
given  by  Pinner  of  the  book  of  Habakkuk  from  this 
MS.  The  same  peculiarities  are  wholly  or  partially 
repeated  in  some  of  the  other  Odessa  MSS.  Vari- 
ous readings  from  the  texts  of  these  MSS.  are  in- 
itanoed  by  Pinner:  those  of  B.  No.  3  he  hss  set 
forth  at  some  length,  and  speaks  of  as  of  great  im- 
portance, and  as  entitled  to  considerable  attention 
on  account  of  the  correctneu  of  the  MS. :  little  use 
has  however  been  made  of  them. 

The  Samaritan  MSS.  collated  by  KennicoU  are 
all  in  the  book-form,  though  the  Samaritans,  like  the 
Jews,  make  use  of  rolls  in  their  synagogues.  They 
have  no  x-owel-points  or  accents,  and  their  diacrit- 
ical signs  and  marks  of  diviskm  are  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. The  unusual  letten  of  the  Jewish  MSS. 
are  also  unknown  in  them.  They  are  written  on 
vellum  or  pi^>er,  and  are  not  supposed  to  be  of  any 
great  antiquity.  This  is,  however,  of  little  im- 
portance, as  they  sufficiently  represent  the  Samari- 
tan text 

8.  Printed  Text.  ^The  history  of  the  printed 
text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  commences  with  the  early 
Jewish  editions  of  the  separate  books.  Firet  ap- 
peared the  Psalter,  in  1477,  probably  at  Bologna. 
in  4to,  with  Kirochi*s  commentary  intenpereed 
among  the  veries.  Only  the  lint  four  psalms  had 
the  TOwel*points,  and  these  but  clumsily  expressed. 
The  text  was  frr  from  correct,  and  the  matres  lee- 
Horns  wen  faiserted  or  omitted  at  pleasure.  At 
Bok)gna  then  subsequently  appeared,  in  148S,  the 
Ptatateocfa,  hi  foUo,  pointed,  with  the  Targum  and 
the  oomoMiitarj  of  Jarehi ,  and  the  Ave  Megilkth 
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(Ruth -Esther),  in  folio,  with  the  eommeotsrw 
of  Jarehi  and  Aben  Ezra.  The  text  of  the  Pteta- 
teuch  is  reputed  highly  correct  From  Sonebo^ 
near  Cremona,  issued  in  1486  the  Prophetse  Priores 
(Joshua- Kings),  folio,  unpointed,  with  Rimdii*s 
commentary:  of  this  the  PropbetsB  Poateriores 
(Isaiah  ^Malachi),  also  with  Kimchi's  commen- 
tary, was  probably  the  contlnuatioa.  The  Megil- 
loth  were  also  printed,  akmg  with  the  prayen  of 
the  Italian  .Fews,  at  the  same  pUee  and  date,  u 
4to.  Next  year,  1487,  the  whole  Hagiographa, 
pointed,  but  nnacoentuated,  with  rabbi^cal  eom- 
inentarles,  appeared  at  Naples,  in  either  small  foL 
or  huge  4to,  2  vols.  Thus  every  separate  portion 
of  the  Bible  was  in  print  before  any  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  whole  appeared. 

The  honor  of  printing  the  first  entire  H^yrev 
Bible  befongs  to  the  above-mentioned  town  of  Son- 
dno.  I1ie  edition  is  in  folk>,  pointed  and  accent- 
uated. Nine  copies  only  of  It  are  now  known,  of 
which  one  belongs  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Tlie 
eariier  printed  portions  were  perhaps  the  basis  of 
the  text.  This  was  folk>wed,  in  1494,  by  the  4to 
or  8vo  edition  printed  by  Gerwm  at  Brescia,  re- 
markable as  being  the  edition  from  which  Tether's 
German  transition  was  made.  It  has  many  pecul- 
iar readings,  and  instead  of  giving  the  Keris  in 
the  margin.  Incorporates  them  generaBy  in  the 
text,  which  is  therefore  not  to  be  depended  npon. 
llie  unususl  letten  also  are  not  distinguished. 
This  edition,  along  with  the  preceding,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  flret  edition,  with  the  Masorah,  Tar- 
gums,  and  rabbinical  comments,  printed  by  Bom- 
bei|;  at  Venice  in  1518,  foL,  under  the  editonhip 
of  the  converted  Jew  Felix  del  Prato;  though  the 
*'plurimu  ooUatis  exemplaribus  **  of  the  editor 
aeems  to  imply  that  MSS.  were  also  used  in  aid. 
lliis  edition  was  the  fint  to  contain  the  Masora 
magna,  and  the  various  readings  of  Ben  Ashcr 
and  Ben  Naphtali.  On  the  Bresdan  text  depended 
also,  in  gresier  or  less  degree,  Bomberg*s  smaller 
Bibkis,  4to,  of  1518, 1521.  From  the  same  text,  or 
ftt>m  the  equivalent  text  of  Bombcrg's  tint  Rab- 
binical Bible,  was,  at  a  subsequent  period,  mainly 
derived  that  of  Seb.  Miinster,  printed  by  Froben  at 
Basle,  4to,  1534-35:  which  is  valued,  however,  as 
containing  a  list  of  various  readings  which  most 
have  been  collected  by  a  Jewish  editor,  and,  in 
part,  from  MSS. 

After  the  Bresdan,  the  next  primary  edition  was 
that  contained  in  the  Complutensian  Polygfet, 
published  at  Complutum  (Akada)  in  Spain,  at  the 
expense  of  Cardinal  Ximenea,  dated  1514-17,  but 
not  issued  tiU  1522.  The  whole  work,  6  vols.  foL, 
is  said  to  have  cost  50,000  ducats:  iU  original 
price  was  61  ducats,  its  present  value  abont  40|. 
The  Hebrew,  Vulgate,  and  Greek  texts  of  the  O.  T. 
(the  btter  with  a  Latin  transkUon)  appear  in  three 
parallel  columns:  the  Taigum  of  Onkek)a,  with  a 
Ijitin  transition,  is  in  two  columns  below.  Tbe 
Hebrew  ts  pointed,  but  nnacoentuated :  it  was  taken 
from  seven  MSS.,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Univendty  Library  at  Madrid. 

To  this  succeeded  an  edition  which  has  had  moie 
faifluence  than  any  on  the  text  of  later  times  —  the 
Second  Rabbinical  Bible,  printed  by  Bomberg  at 
Venke,  4  vob.  fol.  1525-56.  The  editor  was  the 
learned  Tunisian  Jew,  R.  Jacob  ben  Chaim ;  a  Latin 
translation  of  his  prefooe  will  be  found  in  Kennl- 
coU*s  Seeond  Dissertation,  p.  229  ff*.  Tbe  great 
feature  of  his  work  lay  in  the  convetion  of  the  text 
by  tbe  preeepti  of  the  Masorah,  In  .wfakh  he  wai 
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prafoandlj  ikUIed,  mod  on  which,  u  well  as  on  the 
text  iteelf,  bis  labors  were  employed.  Bomberg's 
Third  Rabbuiical  Bible,  4  vols,  fol  1547  49,  edited 
bj  Addkind,  was  in  the  main  a  reprint  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Errors  were,  however,  corrected,  and  some 
of  the  rabbinical  commentaries  were  repUced  bj 
others.  The  same  text  substantiallj  reappeared 
in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  John  de  Gara,  Venice, 
4  n>ls.  foL  1568,  and  of  Bragadini,  Venice,  4  vols. 
§oL  1617-18;  also  in  the  Uter  4to  Bibles  of  Bom- 
berg  himself,  1528, 1533,  1544;  and  in  those  of 
B.  Stephens,  Paris,  4to,  1539-44  (so  Opits  and 
Bleek:  others  represent  this  as  following  the  Bres- 
eian  text);  R.  Stephens,  Paris,  16mo,  1544-46; 
Jitstiniani,  Venice,  4to,  1551,  ISmo,  1552, 4to,  1563, 
4to,  1573;  De  la  Kouviere,  Gene\-a,  various  sizes, 
1618;  De  Gara,  Venice,  \-arious  sizes,  1566,  1568, 
1582;  Bragadini,  Venice,  various  sizes,  1614, 1615, 
1619, 1628;  Plantin,  Antwerp,  various  sizes,  1566; 
Hartaiann,  Frankfort-on-Oder,  various  sizes,  1595, 
1598;  and  Crato  (KraR),  WiUemberg,  4to,  1586. 
The  Royal  or  Antwerp  Polyglot,  printed  by 
Pbatin,  8  vols.  foL  1569-72,  at  the  expense  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  edited  by  Arias  Montanus 
and  others,  took  the  Complutensian  as  the  basis 
of  ita  Hebrew  text,  but  compared  this  with  one  of 
Boinbeig*s,  so  as  to  produce  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
This  text  was  followed  both  iu  the  Paris  Polyglot 
of  Le  Jay,  9  vols.  fol.  1645,  and  in  Walton's  Poly- 
gfety  London,  6  vols.  fol.  1657.  The  printing  of 
the  text  in  the  Paris  Polyglot  is  said  to  be  very 
incorrect.  The  same  text  appeared  also  in  Plan- 
tings kter  Bibles,  with  Ladn  transitions,  fol. 
1571,  1584;  and  in  various  other  Hebrew-Latin 
Bibles:  Burgos,  fol.  1581 ;  Geneva,  IbL  1609,  1618 ; 
Lejden,  8vo,  1613;  Frankfort-on-Maine  (by  Knoch), 
foL  1G81;  Vienna,  8vo,  1743;  in  the  quadrilin- 
gual  Polyglot  of  Iteineedus,  Leipsic,  3  vols.  fol. 
1750-51;  and  also  in  the  same  editor's  earlier  8vo 
Bible,  Leipsic,  1725,  for  which,  however,  he  pro- 
fNses  to  lutve  compared  MSS. 

A  text  compounded  of  se>-eral  of  the  preceding 
tras  iMocd  by  the  Leipsic  professor,  Elias  Hutter, 
at  Hamburg,  foL  1587 :  it  was  intended  for  stu- 
dents, the  servile  letters  being  distinguished  fh>m 
the  radicals  by  hoUow  type.  This  was  reprinted 
in  his  uncompleted  Polyglot,  Nurembeig,  fol 
1591,  and  by  NisseL,  8vo,  1662.  A  special  men- 
tion is  also  due  to  the  labors  of  the  ekler  Buxtorf, 
who  carefolly  revised  the  text  after  the  Masorah, 
publishing  it  in  8vo  at  Basle,  1611,  and  again, 
after  a  fresh  revision,  in  his  valuable  Rabbinical 
Bible,  Basle,  2  vols.  foL  1618-19.  This  text  was 
also  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  8vo,  1639,  by  R.  Ma- 
nsarh  ben  Israel,  who  had  previously  issued,  in 
1631, 1635.  a  text  of  his  own  with  arbitrary  gram- 
matieal  alterations. 

Nel  Jier  the  text  of  Hutter  nor  that  of  Buxtorf 
was  without  its  permanent  influence;  but  the  He- 
brew Bible  which  became  the  standard  to  subse- 
qoent  generations  was  that  of  Joseph  Athias,  a 
leaned  rabbi  and  printer  at  Amsterdam.  His  text 
was  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  previous  editions 
with  two  MSS. ;  one  bearing  date  1299;  the  other 
a  Spanish  MS.,  boasting  an  antiquity  of  900  yesn. 
It  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  2  vob.  8vo,  1661,  with 
a  prdbee  by  Lensden,  professor  at  Utrecht;  and 
again,  revised  afresh,  in  1667.  These  Bibles  were 
■neh  prised  for  their  beauty  and  correctness;  and 
a  goU  chain  and  medal  were  conferred  on  Athias, 
In  token  of  their  appreciation  of  them,  by  the 
States  Goetal  of  Holland.    The  progeny  of  the 
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text  of  Athias  was  as  follows:  (a,)  That  of  do- 
diua,  Frankfort-on-Maine,  8vo,  1677,  reininted, 
with  alteraUons,  8vo,  1692,  4to,  1716.  (b.)  That 
of  Jabfonsky,  Berlin,  large  8vo  or  4to,  1699; 
reprinted,  but  less  correctly,  12mo,  1712.  Jablon- 
sky  collated  all  the  cardinal  editions,  together  with 
several  MSS.,  and  bestowed  particular  care  on 
the  vowel-points  and  accents,  (c.)  That  of  Van 
der  Hoogbt,  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  2  vols.  8vo, 
1705.  Tliis  edition,  of  good  reputation  for  its 
accuracy,  but  abox-e  sll  for  the  beauty  and  distinct- 
ness of  its  type,  deserves  special  attention,  as  con- 
stituting our  present  Itxtvt  rectpttu.  The  text 
was  chiefly  formed  on  that  of  Athias:  no  MSS. 
were  used  for  it,  but  it  has  a  collection  of  varioug 
readings  from  printed  editions  at  the  end.  The 
Masoretic  readings  are  in  the  maigin.  (d)  That 
of  Opitx,  Kiel,  4to,  1709,  very  accurate:  the  text 
of  Athias  was  corrected  by  comparing  seventeen 
printed  editions  and  some  MSS.  (e.)  That  of 
J.  H.  Michaelis,  Halle,  8\x>  and  4to,  1720.  It  was 
based  on  Jablonsky:  twenty-four  editions  and  five 
Erfurt  MSS.  were  collated  for  it,  but,  as  has  been 
found,  not  thoroughly.  Still  the  edition  is  much 
esteemed,  partly  for  its  correctness,  and  partly  for 
its  notes  and  parallel  references.  Davidson  pro- 
nounces it  superior  to  Van  der  Hoogbt's  in  every 
respect  except  legibility  and  beauty  of  type. 

These  editions  show  that  on  the  whole  the  text 
was  by  this  time  firmly  and  permanently  estab- 
lished. We  may  well  regard  it  as  a  providential 
circumstance  that,  having  been  early  conformed  by 
Ben  Chaim  to  the  Masorah,  the  printed  text  should 
in  the  course  of  the  next  two  hundred  yean  have 
acquired  in  this  its  Masoretic  form,  a  sacredness 
which  the  subsequent  kbors  of  a  more  extended 
criticum  could  not  venture  to  contemn.  Whatever 
errors,  and  those  by  no  means  unimportant,  such 
wider  criticism  may  lead  us  to  detect  in  it,  the 
grounds  of  the  corrections  which  even  the  most 
cautious  critics  would  adopt  are  often  too  precarious 
to  enable  us,  in  departing  fh>m  the  Masoretic,  to 
obtain  any  other  satisfactory  standard;  while  in 
practice  the  mischief  that  would  have  ensued  fVom 
the  introduction  into  the  text  of  the  emendations 
of  Houbigant  and  the  critics  of  his  school  would 
have  been  the  occasion  of  incalculabks  and  irrep- 
arable harm.  Prom  all  such  it  has  been  happily 
preserved  fVee;  and  while  we  are  &r  from  deeming 
its  authority  absolute,  we  yet  value  it,  because  aU 
experience  has  taught  us  that,  in  seeking  to  re- 
model it,  we  should  be  introducing  into  it  worse 
imperfections  than  those  which  we  desire  to  remove, 
while  we  should  lose  that  which  is,  after  all,  no  light 
advantage,  a  definite  textual  standard  universally 
accepted  by  (Christians  and  Jews  alike.  So  essen- 
tblly  different  is  the  treatment  demanded  by  the 
text  of  the  OM  Testament  and  by  that  of  the  New. 

The  modem  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  now 
in  use  aro  all  based  on  Van  der  Hooght.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  that  of  Simonis,  Halle,  1752, 
and  more  correctly  1767 ;  reprinted  1822,  1828.  In 
England  the  most  popubr  edition  is  the  steriing 
one  by  Judah  D'Allemand,  8vo,  of  high  repute  for 
correctness:  there  is  also  the  pocket  edition  of 
Bagster,  on  which  the  same  editor  Was  employed. 
In  Germany  there  are  the  8vo  edition  of  Hahn; 
the  12mo  edition,  based  on  the  Ust,  with  prefooe  by 
Rosenmiiller  (said  by  Kdl  to  contain  some  conjec- 
tural alterattons  of  the  text  by  Landschreibei); 
and  the  8vo  edition  of  Theile. 

4.  Critical  Labon  and  Apparatm,  —  The  nit> 
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tory  of  Ibe  criticism  of  the  text  has  ahna^j  ben 
brought  down  to  the  period  of  the  bbors  of  the 
Mssorets  and  their  immediate  succeseors.  It  must 
be  here  resumed,  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century,  K.  J^Ieir  Levita,  a  native  of  Ikiiig;oa  and 
inhabitant  of  Toledo,  kiiown  by  abbreviation  as 
Uaranudi,  by,  patronymic  as  Todrosius,  wrote  a 
critical  work  on  the  Tentateuch  called  The  Book 
oftht  Mtiwroh  the  lledgt  oftht  Law^  in  which  be 
endeavored,  by  a  collation  of  MSS.,  to  ascertain  tlie 
true  reading  in  various  passages.  This  work  was 
of  high  repute  among  the  Jews,  though  it  k>ng 
remained  in  manuscript:  it  was  eventually  printed 
at  Fbrence  in  1750;  again,  incorrectly,  at  Berlui, 
1761.  At  a  later  period  K.  Menahem  de  Louzauo 
collated  ten  MSS.,  chiefly  Spanish,  some  of  them 
five  or  six  centuries  oki,  with  Uombeig's  4to  Bible 
of  1544.     llie  results  were  gi\-en  in  the  work 

mVl  "^.IS,  •*  Light  of  the  Uw,"  printed  fa  the 

rXrV  *»na?,  Venice,  1618,  afterwards  by  itself, 
but  less  accurately,  Amsterdam,  1659.  They  relate 
only  to  the  Pentateuch.  A  more  Important  work 
was  that  of  K.  Soknnon  Norxi  of  Mantua,  in  the 

17th  century,  V"^2  "1113,  « Kepairer  of  the 
Breach:'*  a  copious  critical  commentary  on  the 
whole  of  the  0.  T.,  drawn  up  with  tiie  aid  of  MSS. 
and  editions,  cf  the  Masorah,  Talmud,  and  all  other 
Jewish  resources  within  his  reach.  In  the  Penta- 
teuch he  relied  much  on  Todrosius:  with  R.  Me 
nahem  he  had  luul  personal  intercourse.  His  work 
was  first  printed,  116  years  after  its  completion,  by 
a  rich  Jewish  physician,  Raphael  Chaim,  Mantua, 

4  vols.  4to,  1743,  under  the  Utle  "W  DnSD: 
the  emendations  on  Proverbs  and  Job  alone  had 
appeared  m  the  margin  of  a  Mantuan  edition  of 
those  books  in  1725.  The  whole  wns  reprinted  in 
a  Vienna  O.  T.,  4to,  1813-16. 

Meanwhile  various  causes,  such  as  the  contro- 
versies awakened  by  the  Samaritan  text  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  ad\-ances  which  had  been 
made  hi  N.  T.  criticism,  had  contributed  to  direct 
the  attention  of  Christian  schohin  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  more  extended  criticism  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  O.  T.  In  1745  the  expectaUons  of  the 
public  were  raised  by  the  PvuUgomtna  of  Houbi- 
gant,  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris;  and  in  1753  his 
edition  appeared,  splendidly  printed,  in  4  vols.  fol. 
The  text  was  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  divested  of 
points,  and  of  every  vestige  of  the  Masorah,  which 
Iloubigant,  though  he  used  it,  rated  at  a  very  low 
value.  In  the  notes  copious  emendations  were  in- 
troduced. They  were  derived  — (a)  finom  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  Houbigant  prefefred 
in  many  respects  to  the  Jewish;  (Jb)  from  twelve 
Hebrew  &ISS.,  which,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  regulariy  coUated,  their  readings  being 
chiefly  given  in  those  passages  where  they  supported 
the  editor's  emendations;  (c)  from  the  Septuagint 
and  other  ancient  versions;  and  {d)  ttova  an  ex- 
tensive appUance  of  critical  ooi\jecture.  An  ac- 
companying Latin  transUttion  embodied  all  the 
emendations  adopted.  Tlie  notes  were  reprinted 
at  Frankfort-on-Maine,  2  wis.  4to,  1777:  they 
constitute  the  cream  of  the  original  volumes,  the 
splendor  of  which  was  disproportionate  to  their 
value,  as  they  contained  no  materials  besides  those 
oo  which  the  editor  directly  rested.  The  whole 
work  was  indeed  too  ambitions:  its  canons  of  crit- 
Iciair  were  tboioaghlj  nneonnd,  and  its  Tentures 
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rash.  Tei  its  merits  wen  also  considerable:  nd 
the  newness  of  the  path  which  Houbigant  was 
essaying  may  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  its 
faults.  It  efiectually  broke  the  Masoretic  coU  of 
ice  wherewith  the  Hebrew  text  had  been  incrusted; 
but  it  afiforded  alM>  a  severe  *waniing  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  any  sure  standing-ground  beneath. 
In  the  same  year,  1753,  appmred  at  Oxford 
Kenniootts  first  Dissertation  on  the  sUte  of  the 
Printed  Text:  the  second  foUowed  in  1759.  The 
result  of  these  and  of  the  author's  subsequent 
annual  reports  waa  a  subscription  of  neariy  £10,000 
to  defttiy  the  expenses  of  a  coUation  of  Hebrew 
MSS.  throughout  Europe,  which  was  performed 
from  1760  to  1769,  partly  by  Kennioott  himself, 
but  chiefly,  under  his  direction,  by  Professor  Bruns 
of  Helmstadt  and  others.  The  collation  extended 
in  all  to  581  Jewish  and  16  Samaritan  MSS.,  and 
40  printed  editions,  Jewish  works,  etc ;  of  which, 
however,  only  about  half  were  collated  ihioughout, 
the  rest  fa  select  passages.  The  fruits  appeared  at 
Oxford  in  2  vols.  foL  1776-«0:  the  text  is  Van 
der  Hooght's,  unpdinted ;  the  various  readings  are 
given  below;  comparisons  are  alM>  made  of  the 
Jewish  and  Samaritan  texts  of  the  I*entateuch, 
and  of  the  parallel  passages  fa  Samuel  and  Chron- 
icles, etc  'iliey  much  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions that  had  been  raised.  It  was  found  that  a 
very  hii]ge  part  of  the  various  readings  had  refer- 
ence simply  to  the  omissk>n  or  insertion  of  the 
mnlt'tt  Itclumii ;  while  of  the  rest  many  obviously 
represented  no  more  than  the  mistakes  of  separate 
transcribers.  Happily  for  the  permanent  interests 
of  criticism  this  had  not  been  anticipated.  Kenni- 
cott*s  own  weakness  of  judgment  may  also  have 
made  him  less  aware  of  the  smallness  of  the  imme- 
diate results  to  follow  fVom  his  persevering  toil; 
and  thus  a  Herculean  task,  which  in  the  present 
state  of  critical  knowledge  oould  scarcely  be  under- 
taken, was  proridentially,  once  for  all,  performed 
with  a  thoroughness  for  which,  to  the  end  of  time^ 
we  may  well  be  thankful. 

The  bbors  of  Kennicott  were  supplemented  by 
those  of  De  Rossi,  professor  at  Parma.  His  pha 
difi*ered  materially  from  Kennicott*8 :  he  confined 
himself  to  a  specification  of  the  various  iradfags  fa 
select  passages;  "but  for  these  he  supplied  also  the 
critical  evidence  to  be  obtained  from  the  ancient 
venfons,  and  from  all  the  various  Jewish  authoii- 
ties.  In  regard  of  manuscript  resourcem,  he  col- 
leeted  in  his  own  library  1,031  MSS.,  nnore  than 
Kennicott  had  coUated  fa  aU  Kurope;  of  these  be 
collated  617,  some  befag  those  which  Kennicott 
had  colhUed  before:  hee^ted  also  ]34extrBneoas 
MSS.  that  had  escaped  KenniooU*s  feUow-bboten; 
and  he  recapituUted  Kennicoti*s  own  variovs  read- 
fags.  The  readings  of  the  A-arions  printed  editioQi 
were  also  well  examined.  Thus,  kit  the  passages 
on  which  it  treats,  the  eridence  in  De  Kossi*s  woik 
may  be  regarded  as  almost  complete.  It  does  not 
contain  the  text.  It  was  published  at  Parma,  4 
vols.  4to,  1784-88:  an  additional  volume  appeand 
fa  1798. 

A  sroaU  Bible,  with  the  text  of  Reineceins,  and 
a  selection  of  the  more  important  nadims  of 
Kennicott  and  De  Roesl,  was  isncd  by  Daierlein 
and  Meisner  at  I^eipsic,  8vo,  1793.  It  is  printed 
(except  some  copies)  on  bad  paper,  and  is  reputed 
very  ineoneet.  A  better  eritbal  edition  is  that  of 
Jahn,  Vienna,  4  vols.  8vo,  1806.  The  text  is  Vaa 
der  Hooght's,  oorreoted  fa  nine  or  ten  plaees:  thi 
mora  hnportaot  vwions  rsadii^  an  wAistmL 
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irilk  the  Mthorkkt,  Mid  Aill  infennitioii  b  ghen. 
B^  with  ii^jndkkHis  peeuUwity,  Um  booki  an 
in  a  new  onler;  thote  of  Chiooiekt  are 


i^  op  into  frugnenta,  for  the  purpote  of  com- 
fmmm  with  the  penlM  books;   aiid  onlj  the 


The  tint  attempt  to  turn  the  new  critical  coUa- 
tioiia  to  public  account  was  made  by  Boothroyd, 
b  hie  unpointed  Bible,  with  variow  readings  and 
Ei^^  notes,  Pooteftaet,  4to,  1810-16,  at  a  time 
whoi  Houbigant*s  principles  wero  still  in  the  as- 
cendant. This  was  followed  in  1831  by  Uamil- 
ton*s  CbdS»  CWficMt,  modeled  on  the  pbn  of  the 
K.  T.  of  Griesbaob,  whfeh  is,  howmv,  hardly 
adapted  to  the  O.  T^  in  the  oritioism  of  the  text 
«f  which  diplnmatfa  evklenoe  is  of  so  much  kee 
wcighi  than  in  the  case  of  the  N.  T.  The  most 
im^rtant  contribution  towards  the  formation  of  a 
rerieed  ^■vft  that  has  yet  appeared  is  unqucstkinably 
Dr.  Dr  ideoa*s  fft^rew  Ttwt  tfiht  0,  T.,  rerienf 
from  erUictU  Scwcrcet,  18M.  It  presents  a  ooo- 
Tflnieot  epitome  of  the  more  important  various 
readinsi  of  the  IfSS.  and  of  the  Masoiah,  with 
the  authorities  for  them;  and  In  the  emendations 
of  the  text  which  he  sanctions,  when  there  is  any 
Jewish  authority  for  the  emendation,  be  shows  on 
the  whole  a  fiur  judgment  But  he  ventures  on 
foir  emendations  for  which  there  is  no  direct 
Jewish  authority,  and  seems  to  have  practically 
foUen  Into  the  error  of  disparaging  the  critical  aid 
to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  versions,  as  much 
ss  it  had  by  the  critics  of  the  bst  century-  been 
unduly  endtad. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Uttle  has  yet  been 
done  for  the  systematic  criticism  of  the  Hebrew 
text  from  the  ancient  versions,  in  comparison  of 
what  might  be  accomplished.  We  have  even  yet 
to  learn  what  critical  treasure!  tbose  versions  really 
eontain.  They  have,  of  couree,  at  the  cost  of 
much  private  kbor,  been  ftedy  used  by  individual 
sdnhm,  but  the  texts  implied  in  them  have  never 
yet  been  fitiriy  exhibited  or  analyxed,  so  as  to 
SDsble  the  literary  world  generally  to  form  any  just 
cstifflste  of  then-  real  value.  The  readings  involved 
in  their  renderings  are  in  Houbigant's  volumes 
edy  adduced  when  they  support  the  emendations 
wfaieh  he  desired  to  advance.  By  De  Boesi  they 
are  treated  mere^  as  subsidiary  to  the  MSS.,  and 
are  therefore  only  adduced  for  the  passages  to 
which  his  manuscript  coUations  refer.  Nor  have 
Boothroyd*s  or  David«on*8  treatment  of  tbem  any 
pretensions  whatever  to  completeness.  Should  it 
be  alleged  that  they  have  given  all  the  important 
vcnNm-readings,  it  m^y  be  at  once  replied  that 
iodi  is  not  the  case,  nor  indeed  does  it  seem  pos- 
sible to  decide  primA  fade  of  any  version-reading 
whether  it  be  iniportant  or  not:  many  have  doubt- 
less been  passed  over  again  and  again  as  unim- 
portant, which  yet  either  are  genuine  readings  or 
contain  the  elements  of  them.  Were  the  whole 
'i  the  Septuagint  variations  from  the  Hebrew  text 
beidly  exhibited  in  Hebrew,  they  would  in  all 
probability  serve  to  suggest  the  true  reading  in 
■any  passages  in  which  it  has  not  yet  been  recov- 
ered; and  no  better  sen-ice  could  be  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  textual  criticism  by  any  scholar  who 
would  undertake  the  labor.  Skill,  schoUurship,  and 
pstience  wouU  be  required  in  deciphering  many 
of  the  Hebrew  readings  whksh  the  Septuagint 
icpraenta,  and  in  cases  of  uncertainty  that  un- 
Mtabty  shoukl  be  noted.  For  the  books  of 
the  task  has  been  grappled  with,  appar- 
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ently  with  care,  by  Thenius  hi  the  ExegeUtAm 
Hondbmek  ,*  but  the  readings  are  not  conveniently 
exhibited,  behig  given  partly  in  the  body  of  the 
commentary,  ptftly  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  For 
the  Psalms  we  have  Reinke*s  Kurte  ZH$ammei^ 
Mttlbmg  alier  Abwtkhwu/en  vom  htb.  Texte  in  dor 
Ps.  §ber$etnmg  dor  LXX,  mtd  Kafy.,  etc. ;  but  the 
criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  not  the  author's 
direct  ol^ject 

It  mi^  be  well,  too,  if  atong  with  the  version- 
readings  were  collected  together  all,  or  at  least  all 
the  moie  important,  coqje^ural  emendatkms  of  the 
Hebrew  text  proposed  by  «iffk>us  sehokrs  during 
the  hMt  hundred  years,  whfeh  at  present  lie  buried 
in  thefar  several  commentaries  and  other  publica- 
tions. For  of  these,  also,  it  Is  only  when  they  are 
so  exhibited  as  to  invite  an  extensive  and  simul- 
taneous criticism  that  any  true  general  estimate 
will  be  formed  of  their  worth,  or  that  the  pearis 
among  them,  whether  few  or  many,  will  become 
of  any  general  service.  That  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  will  be  found  beside  the  mark  we 
may  at  once  admit;  but  obecurity,  or  an  unpopular 
name,  or  other  cause,  has  probably  withhekl  atten- 
tkm  from  many  suggestions  of  real  value. 

5.  Prmdples  of  CrUieum, —  Tho  method  of 
procedure  required  In  the  criticism  of  the  O.  T.  Is 
widely  different  fhom  that  practiced  in  the  criticism 
of  the  N.  T.  Our  O.  T.  textus  receptus  is  a  for 
more  fiuthftd  repreeentation  of  the  genuine  Scrip- 
ture, nor  coukl  we  on  any  account  aflbrd  to  part 
with  it;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  means  of  de- 
tecting and  correcting  the  errors  contained  in  it  are 
more  precarious,  the  results  are  more  uncertahi, 
and  the  ratio  borne  by  the  value  of  the  dipbmatio 
evidence  of  MSS.  to  th^  of  a  good  criti<»l  judg- 
ment and  sagacity  is  greatly  diminished. 

It  is  hideed  to  the  direct  testimony  of  the  MSS. 
that,  in  endeavoring  to  establish  the  true  text,  we 
must  first  have  recourse.  Against  the  general  con- 
sent of  the  MSS.  a  reading  of  the  textus  receptus, 
merely  as  such,  can  have  no  weight.  Where  the 
MSS.  disagree,  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  canon 
that  we  ought  not  to  let  the  mere  numerical  ma- 
jority preponderate,  but  should  examine  what  is 
the  reading  of  the  earliest  and  best  This  is  no 
doubt  theoretically  correct,  but  it  has  not  been 
generally  carried  out:  nor,  while  so  much  remains 
to  be  done  for  Um  ancient  versions,  must  we  clamor 
too  k>udly  for  the  expenditure,  in  the  sifting  of 
MSS.,  of  the  immense  Ubor  which  the  task  wouM 
involve;  for  internal  evidence  can  ak>ne  decide 
which  MSS.  are  entitled  to  greatest  authority,  and 
the  researches  of  any  single  critic  into  their  rela- 
tive value  couM  not  be  relied  on  till  checked  by 
the  corresponding  researches  of  others,  and  in 
such  researches  few  competent  persons  ars  likely 
to  engage.  While,  however,  we  content  ourselves 
with  judghig  of  the  testimony  of  the  MSS.  to  any 
partieufatf  raiding  by  the  number  sanctioning  that 
reading,  we  must  remember  to  estimate  not  the 
absolute  number,  but  the  refaitive  numtwr  to  the 
whole  number  of  MSS.  coUated  for  that  passage. 
The  dnnimstance  that  only  half  of  Kennicott*s 
MSS.,  and  none  of  De  Rossi's,  were  ooUated 
throughout,  as  also  that  the  number  of  MSS. 
greatly  varies  for  different  books  of  the  O.  T., 
makes  attention  to  this  important.  Davidson,  in 
bis  Revition  of  the  Hob.  Text,  has  gone  by  the 
absolute  number,  which  he  should  only  have  done 
when  that  number  was  very  small. 

Tha  MSa  lead  us  for  the  most  part  only  to  ov 
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fint  nire  sUmUng-^ound,  the  Masoreiie  test;  in 
other  wordfs  to  the  avern^  written  teit  of  a  period 
later  by  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  yean  than 
the  latest  book  of  the  0.  T.  It  is  poMible,  bow- 
•ver,  that  in  particuhur  MSS.  pre-Masoretic  read- 
ings may  be  incidentally  preserved.  Hence  isolated 
lis.  reaidings  may  seno  to  confirm  those  of  the 
ancient  versions. 

In  ascending  npvrsrds  from  the  Masoretic  text, 
our  first  critical  materials  are  the  Masoretic  Keris, 
valuable  as  witnesses  to  the  preservation  of  many 
authentic  readiuj^  but  on  which  it  is  impossible  to 
place  any  degree  of  reliance,  because  we  can  never 
be  certain,  in  particular  uistanccs,  that  they  repre- 
sent more  than  mere  unauthorized  coi\)ectures.  A 
Keri  therefore  is  not  to  be  received  In  preference  to 
a  Chethib  unless  confirmed  by  other  sufiScient  evi- 
dence, external  or  internal;  and  in  reference  to  the 
Keris  let  the  rule  be  borne  in  muid,  *<Proclivi 
acriptioni  pnestat  ardua,'*  many  of  them  being  but 
arbitrary  softenings  down  of  diflkult  readings  in 
the  genuine  text.  It  U  furthermore  to  be  observed, 
that  when  the  reading  of  any  number  of  MSS. 
agrees,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  with  a  Masoretic 
Keri,  the  existence  of  such  a  Keri  may  be  a  dam- 
age rather  than  otherwise  to  the  weight  of  the 
testimony  of  those  MSS.,  for  it  may  itself  be  the 
uutrust^-orthy  source  whence  their  reading  orig- 
inated. 

The  express  assertions  of  the  Masorah,  as  also 
of  the  I'argum,  respecting  the  true  reading  in 
particular  passages,  are  of  course  important:  they 
indicate  the  riews  entertained  by  the  Jews  at  a 
period  prior  to  that  at  which  our  oldest  MSS.  were 
made. 

From  these  we  ascend  to  the  version  of  Jerome, 
the  most  thoroughly  trustworthy  authority  on  which 
we  ha\-e  to  rely  in  our  endeavors  to  amend  the 
Masoretic  text  Dependent  ns  Jerome  was,  for  bis 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  every  thing  re- 
specting it,  on  the  Palestinian  Jews,  and  accurate 
as  are  his  renderings,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  a  Hebrew  reading  which  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  received  by  Jerome,  should,  if  sanctioned 
or  countenanced  by  the  Targum,  be  so  fiir  preferred 
to  one  upheld  by  Uie  united  testimony  of  all  MSS. 
whate\-er.  And  in  general  we  may  definitely  make 
out  the  reading  which  Joome  followed.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  exceptions.  Few  would  think  of 
placing  much  reliance  on  any  translation  as  to  the 

presence  or  absence  of  a  sunple  1  eopular  in  the 
original  text.  Again  in  Pwdm  exliv.  2,  where 
the  authority  of  Jerome  and  of  other  translatora 

is  alleged  for  the  reading  D^t^7,  "  peoples,**  while 

the  great  nugority  of  MSS.  give  ^127,  **  my  peo- 
ple,** w«  cannot  be  certain  that  he  did  not  rally 
read  *^V,  regarding  it,  although  wrongly,  aa  an 
apocopated  plural.  Hence  the  precautk>n  neees- 
sary  in  bringing  the  evidence  of  a  version  to  bear 
npon  the  text:  when  used  with  such  precaution, 
the  ^-ersion  of  Jerome  will  be  found  cMf  the  very 
greatest  sennce. 

Of  the  other  versioni,  although  more  ancient, 
none  can  on  the  whole  be  reckoned,  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  so  valuable  as  hit.  Of  the  Greek 
lersions  of  Aquiht,  Synmwchus,  and  Theodotion, 
we  possess  but  mere  fragments.  The  Syriac  bears 
the  impress  of  having  been  made  too  much  under 
•ieioflueDoeoftheSeptuagini.    TheTaigomsars 
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too  often  paraphrutic  For  a  detailed  account  ef 
them  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various  artidst 
[Vekbioxb,  etc.].  Still  they  all  furnish  most  im- 
portant material  for  the  correction  of  the  Masoretk 
text;  and  their  cumulative  eridence,  when  they  aU 
concur  in  a  reading  diflferent  to  that  whieh  it  con- 
tains, is  very  strong. 

The  Septuagint  itself,  venerable  for  its  antiquity, 
but  on  various  accounts  untrustworthy  in  the  raid- 
uigs  which  it  represents,  muit  lie  treated  for  crit- 
ical putposes  in  the  same  way  aa  the  Masoretk 
Keris.  It  doubtless  contains  many  authentie 
readings  of  the  Hebrew  text  not  otheni  ise  preserved 
to  us;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  any 
Hebrew  reading  in  it  can  pass  for  little^  unless  ^ 
can  be  independently  shown  to  be  probable  that 
that  reading  is  the  true  one.  It  may,  however, 
suggest  the  true  reading,  and  it  may  confirm  H 
where  supported  by  other  considerations.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  case  with  the  almost  certab 

correction  of  "pniT,  •*  shall  keep  holyday  to  thee,** 

for  "linn,  «« thou  shalt  restrain,**  in  Psafan  hxvl. 
10.  Tn  the  opposite  direction  of  confirming  a 
Masoretic  reading  against  vthich  bter  tcatimonies 
militate,  the  au&ority  of  the  Septuagint,  on  ac- 
count of  its  age,  necessarily  stands  high. 

SimiUir  remarks  would,  &  prittri,  seem  to  apply 
to  the  critical  use  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch:  tt 
is,  however,  dotibtf^  whether  that  document  be  of 
any  real  additional  value. 

In  the  case  of  the  0.  T.,  unlike  that  of  the  N.  T., 
another  source  of  vmendations  is  generally  allowed, 
namely,  critical  coi\jecture.  Had  we  any  reason  for 
l)elieving  that,  at  the  date  of  the  first  traiiabtkNi 
of  the  0.  T.  into  Greek,  the  Hebrew  text  had  been 
preserved  immacuhite,  we  might  well  alistain  from 
venturing  on  any  emendations  for  which  no  direct 
exfenial  warrant  could  be  found;  but  the  Septua- 
gint version  is  nearly  two  centuries  younger  than 
the  ktest  book  of  the  0.  T. ;  and  aa  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  text  seems  to  show  that  the  care  with 
which  its  purity  has  been  guarded  has  been  contin- 
ually on  the  increase,  so  we  must  infer  that  it  b 
just  in  the  eariiest  periods  that  the  few  corruptions 
which  it  has  sustained  wouM  be  most  likely  to 
accrue.  Few  enough  they  may  lie;  but,  if  analogy 
noay  be  trusted,  they  cannot  be  altogether  imagi- 
nar}'.  And  thus  arises  the  necessity  of  admittingt 
besides  the  emendations  suggested  by  the  MSS. 
and  \-ersions,  those  also  which  originate  in  the  sim- 
ple skill  and  honest  ingenuity  of  the  critic;  of 
whom,  however,  while  according  him  this  license, 
we  demand  in  return  that  lie  shall  bear  in  mind 
the  sole  legitimate  object  of  his  investigations,  and 
that  he  shall  not  obtrude  upon  us  any  conjectural 
reading,  the  genuineness  of  which  he  cannot  fairiy 
establish  by  circumstantial  eridence.  M'hat  that 
circumstantial  evidence  shall  be  it  is  impossible  to 
define  beforehand :  it  b  enough  that  it  be  such  as 
shall,  when  produced,  bring  some  conviction  to  a 
reasoning  mind. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  Septuagint  will  sup- 
ply an  indirect  warrant  for  the  reception  of  a 
reading  which  it  nevertheless  does  not  directly  sanc- 
tion: tiius  in  Ek.  xli.  11,  where  the  present  text 

has  the  meaningless  word  DlptS,  "place,**  vhib 

the  Septuagint  inappropriately  reads  "^IKQ, 
•*  light,**  there  arises  a  strong  presumption  that  boih 
readings  ars  cquattj  eomiptkiiB  oC  "^^pQ,  **foi»- 
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bun,**  referring  to  a  water-gallery  running  along 
the  walls  of  the  Temple  exactly  in  the  position  de- 
leribed  in  the  Tklmud.  An  iudirect  testimony  of 
this  kind  may  be  even  more  oondusive  than  a 
direct  testimony,  inasmuch  as  no  suspicion  of 
design  can  attach  to  it.  In  Is.  ix.  3,  where  the 
text,   as  emended    by  Professor  Selwyn  in   his 

Horm  litbraiom,  runs  nblOH  b^^H  iT^mn 

nnZDbZ7n,  '*  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  gladness, 
thou  hast  increased  the  joy,"  one  confirmation  of 
the  correctness  of  the  proposed  reading  is  well 

tnoed  by  him  in  the  circumstance  of  the  final  v 
of  the  second  and  the  initial  H  of  the  third  word 

fiimiab  the  H  v,  » to  it,"  implied  in  the  ft  of  the 
Septoagint,  and  according  with  the  assumed  femi- 
Bioe    noun    iT^Uin,    rh    ir\ti<rroy,  or    with 

IT^nn  or  n^'niD  which  was  substituted  for 
it.  (see  thb  fuUy  brought  out,   Hor.  Heb,  pp. 

It  is  fiwquently  held  that  much  may  be  drawn 
from  parallel  passages  towards  the  correction  of 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  text;  and  it  may  well  be 
sllowed  that  in  the  historical  books,  and  especially 
bi  catalogues,  etc.,  the  texts  of  two  parallel  passages 
throw  oonsiderable  light  the  one  upon  the  other. 
Kennicott  commenced  his  critical  dissertations  by 
a  detailed  comparison  of  the  text  of  1  Chr.  xi. 
with  that  of  2  Sam.  v^  xxiii. ;  and  the  comparison 
brooght  to  light  some  corruptions  which  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  poetical  and 
prophetical  books,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
whole  of  the  0-  T.,  sritical  reliance  on  the  texts  of 
panUel  passages  is  attended  with  much  danger.  It 
was  the  practice  of  the  Hebrew  writers,  in  revising 
fcrmer  productions,  or  in  borrowing  the  language 
to  which  others  had  given  utterance,  to  make  com- 
paratively minute  alterations,  which  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  due  to  mere  carelessness,  but  whieh 
Be\'eilbeie8B,  when  exhibited  together,  cannot  well 
be  attributed  to  aught  but  doign.  We  have  a 
•triking  instance  of  this  in  the  two  recensions  of 
the  same  hymn  (both  probably  Davidie)  hi  Ps. 
zviii.  and  3  Sam.  xxii.  Again,  Ps.  Ixxxri.  14  is 
fanitated  from  Ps.  liv.  3,  with  the  alteration  of 

O'^TT,  "strangers,"  hito  D'^Tt,  «* proud.**  A 
headlong  critic  would  naturally  assimilate  the  two 
pnssnyi,  yet  the  general  purport  of  the  two  psalms 
makes  it  probable  that  esch  word  is  correct  in  its 
own  pUce.  Similarly  Jer.  xKiiL  45,  is  derived 
from  Num.  zxi.  28,  xxiv.  17;  the  alterations 
throughout  are  curious,  but  especially  at  the  end, 

wbmtiac  ntt?-^32-bD  'ynsi\  "and  destroy 

aUtbechiUranofSheth,**  wehave   ^33    Tpipi 

71Ht27,  •<  and  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  children 
of  tamuH;  **  yet  no  suspicion  legitimately  attaches 
to  the  text  of  either  passa^^  From  such  instances, 
the  caution  needful  m  making  use  of  parallels  will 
be  at  once  erident 

The  comparative  purity  of  the  Hebrew  text  is 
probably  different  in  diifi^rent  parts  of  the  0.  T.  In 
the  reviswn  of  Dr.  Davidson,  who  has  generally  re- 
itrictad  himself  to  the  admission  of  corrections 
vananted  by  HS.,  Masoretie,  or  Talmodio  author- 
bj,  dxMe  in  the  book  of  (genesis  do  not  exceed  11; 
I  m  the  Paahns  are  proportionately  three  times 
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as  numerous:  those  in  the  historical  books  and  the 
Prophets  are  proportionately  more  numerous  than 
those  in  the  Psahus.  When  our  criticism  takes  a 
wider  range,  it  is  especially  in  the  less  &miUar 
parts  of  Scripture  that  the  iodi»tk>n8  of  corruption 
present  tiiemselves  before  us.  In  some  of  these 
the  Septuagint  version  has  been  made  to  render  im- 
portant service;  in  the  genealogies,  the  errors  whieh 
hare  been  insisted  on  are  for  the  most  part  found  in 
the  Septuagint  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew,  and  are 
therefore  of  older  date  than  the  execution  of  the 
Septuagint  It  has  been  maintained  by  Keil,  and 
perhaps  with  truth  {ApoL  Verntch  Uber  die  BUcher 
tier  Chronik,  pp.  185, 295),  that  many  of  these  are 
older  than  the  sacred  books  themselves,  and  had 
crept  into  the  documents  which  the  authors  hicor- 
poreted,  as  they  found  them,  into  those  books.  This 
remark  will  not,  however,  apply  to  all;  nor,  as  we 
have  already  obsen-ed,  is  there  any  ground  for  su(h 
posing  that  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
production  of  the  but  of  the  canonical  writings  was 
one  during  which  those  writings  would  be  preserved 
perfectly  immaculate.  If  Lord  A.  Hervey  be  right 
in  his  rectification  of  the  genealogy  in  1  C^r.  iii. 
19  ff.  {On  the  GeneaL  pp.  98-110),  the  Interpo- 
lation at  the  beginning  of  ver.  22  must  be  due  to 
some  transcriber  of  the  book  of  Chronicles;  and  a 
like  observation  will  apply  to  the  present  text  of 
1  Chr.  ii.  6,  respecting  which  see  Thrupp*s  Introd, 
to  thePialmt,  ii.  98,  note. 


In  an  emendations  of  the  text,  whether 
with  the  aid  of  the  critical  materials  which  we 
possess,  or  by  critical  conjecture,  it  is  essential  thai 
the  proposed  reading  be  one  from  which  the  exist* 
ing  reading  may  hare  been  derived ;  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  attention  to  the  means  by  whieh  corrup- 
tions were  introduced  into  the  text.  One  letter  was 
accidentally  exchanged  by  a  transcriber  for  another: 

thus  In  Is.  xxiv.  15,  D^HKH  may  perhaps  be  a  oor 

ruptk)n  for  D*^^K3  (so  Lowth).      In  the  square 

alphabet  the  letters  1  and  *1,  *)  and  ^,  wen 
especially  liable  to  be  confused;  there  were  also 
simibu-ities  between  particular  letters  in  the  older 
alphabet  Words,  or  parts  of  words,  were  repeated 
(cf.  the  Talmudic  detections  of  this,  itipra;  similar 
is  the  mistake  of  ^(  so  no  now  "  for  "  so  now  "  in  a 
modem  I'jij^lish  Bible);  or  they  were  dropped,  and 
this  especially  when  they  ended  like  those  that  pra- 

ceded,  e.  ff.  ^KV  after  bK*«3»  (l  Chr.  vL  13).  A 
whole  passage  seems  to  hare  dropped  out  ih>m  the 
same  cause  in  1  Chr.  xi.  13  (cf.  Kennicott,  Dite,  i. 
128  AT.).  Occasionally  a  letter  may  have  trav- 
elled from  one  word,  or  a  word  from  one  verse,  to 

another;  hence  hi  Hos.  ri.  5,  "TTH  T*^00?ID1 
has  been  supposed  by  various  critics  (and  so  Selwyn, 
ffor.  Iltb.  pp.  154  ff.),  and  that  with  the  sancticn 
of  all  the  versions  except  Jerome's,  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion for  n*1»0  "^iSQtDlDI.  This  is  one  of  those 
cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  decide  on  the  true 
reading;  the  emendation  is  highly  probable,  but  at 
the  same  time  too  obrious  not  to  excite  suspicion; 
a -scrupulous  critic,  like  Maurer,  r^ects  it  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  we  ought  to  r^ect  the  pro- 
posed emendations  of  Ps.  xlii.  5,  6,  by  the  trans- 
ference of  ^n  vS  into  ver.  5,  or  by  the  supply  of  il 
in  that  vene,  in  order  to  assimibite  it  to  ver.  11 
and  to  Ps.  zliiL  5.    Uadtiie  venesbi  so  fiuniUara 
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pmim  iMen  origimUy  aHke,  it  is  alaioat  incndible 
tut  anj  tnuMeribtf  ahonkl  have  rwdeMd  them  dif- 
fieraii.  With  miter  probd>ility  in  Gen.  xxtU.  S3, 
Hitsig  (Btfrifdt  Kritik,  p.  196)  takes  the  finel 

rrrP,  end,  altering  it  into  T^^^T^X  trtnsfen  it 
Into  Tcr.  84,  making  thepreeeding  word  the  infini- 
tife.  That  gk)sses  have  occisioMlly  found  their  way 

intothetotwemaywcUbditve.  The  words  HIH 
D^^i  in  Is.  z.  6  have  moeh  the  appearance  of 
heinga  gkMS  ezplanatoiycr  7VS0  (Hitcig,  Bfgr, 
pp.  157, 156),  thoogfa  the  Tstie  can  be  well  con- 
•tmed  without  their  remoral;  and  that  Deut.  x.  6, 
7,  IwTe  crept  into  the  text  bj  some  illegitimate 
means,  seems,  notwithstanding  Hengstcnberg*s 
defense  of  them  (6'cii.  of  Pent,  ii.),  aU  but  cer- 
tain. 

WUlftd  corruption  of  the  text  on  polemical  grounds 
has  also  been  ocoasionally  charged  upon  the  Jews; 
but  the  allegation  has  not  been  proved,  and  their 
known  reverence  ibr  the  text  militates  against  it. 
Hoie  trustworthy  is  the  negative  bearing  of  that 
hostility  of  the  Jews  against  the  Christians,  which, 
even  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  hu  certainly 
existed;  and  it  may  be  Cidrly  aigued  that  if  AquiU, 
who  was  empkyed  by  the  Jews  u  a  transhUor  on 
polemical  grounds,  had  ever  heard  of  the  modern 

reading  '^"IHS,  i'u  a  Bon,**  fai  Ps.  zxii.  17  (16), 
he  wouU  have  been  too  glad  to  follow  it,  instead 
oCtranskting  T1H3,  <«they  pierced,**  by  f^xy 

To  the  eritidsm  of  the  vowel-marics  the  same 
general  prindplee  must  be  applied,  muiatii  mutan 
dfs,  as  to  that  of  the  consonants.  Nothing  can  be 
moie  remote  tram  the  truth  than  the  notion  that 
we  are  at  liberty  to  supply  vowek  to  the  text  at 
our  unfettered  discretion.  Even  Hitxig,  who  does 
not  generally  err  on  the  side  of  caution,  holds  that 
the  vowel*  marks  have  in  general  been  rightly  fixed 
by  tradition,  and  that  other  than  the  Masoreiic 
fowek  are  seldom  required,  except  when  the  con-p 
sonants  have  been  first  changed  {Begr.  p.  119). 

In  conclusion,  let  the  reader  of  this  or  any  article 
on  the  method  of  dealing  with  errors  in  the  text 
beware  of  drawing  fiixn  it  the  impression  of  a 
general  corruptness  of  the  text  which  does  not  really 
exist.  The  works  of  Biblical  schoUrs  have  been  on 
the  whole  more  disfigured  than  adorned  by  the 
emendations  of  the  Hebrew  text  which  they  have 
suggested ;  and  the  cautions  by  which  the  more 
prudent  have  endeavored  to  guard  against  the 
abuse  of  the  license  of  emending,  are,  even  when 
oriticslly  unsound,  so  hi  commendable,  that  they 
show  a  healthy  respect  for  the  Mssoretic  text  which 
might  with  advantage  have  been  more  generally 
felt  It  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  formal  rules  the 
treatment  which  the  text  of  the  0.  T.  should  re- 
eeive,  but  the  general  spirit  of  it  might  thus  be 
given:  Deem  the  Masoretie  text  worthy  of  confi- 
dence, but  do  not  refuse  any  emendations  of  it 
which  can  be  iairly  establidied:  of  such  judge 
hy  the  evidence  adduced  in  their  support,  when 
advanced,  not  by  any  supposed  previous  necessity 
for  them,  respecting  which  the  most  erroneous  vkws 
have  been  finequently  entertained ;  and,  lastly,  re- 
member that  the  Judgment  of  the  many  will  cor- 
rect that  of  the  few,  the  judgment  of  ftiture  gen- 
ffitions  that  of  the  preeent,  and  that  permanent 
i  gSDSfally  awaits  emendations  which  approve 
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themeelves  by  their  briWaney  lather  than  bj  tMr 
soondness.  (See  generally  Wahon's  iVoJ^^osteiM, 
KennicoU's  DiuerUtiio  GtneraU$;  De  ReesTt 
PivUgumenat  Bp.  Manh*s  Leehtrt$f  Davidson's 
Bit.  Otfi'dsm,  vol.  i.;  and  the  Jnir^dueticm  at 
Home  and  Davidson,  of  De  Wette,  Uivcnfek, 
Kdl,  and  Bkek.) 

B. — InTKBrBSTATnm  op  ths  Old  TssrAiaarr. 

1.  Hiitonf  of  Ike  JnierpretaHm,  ^Wb  shall 
here  endeavor  to  present  a  brief  but  conpfdMBsivt 
sketch  of  the  treatment  which  the  Ssriptaicaef  the 
0.  T.  have  in  different  ages  received. 

At  the  period  of  the  rise  of  Christianity  two  op- 
posite tendencies  had  manifested  themselvee  in  the 
interpretation  of  them  among  the  Jews  ;  the  one  to 
an  extreme  HteraKsm,  the  other  to  an  aihitmy 
all^gorism.  The  former  of  these  was  mainly  devel- 
oped in  Palestine,  where  the  Law  of  If  oecs  was, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  most  compketdy  ob- 
served. The  Jewish  tca«£ers,  acknowledging  the 
obligation  of  that  kw  in  its  minutest  precepts,  but 
overkoking  the  moral  principles  on  which  those 
precepu  were  founded  and  which  they  shoald  have 
unfolded  from  them,  there  endeavored  to  sopply  by 
other  means  the  imperfectioos  inhovnt  in  eveiy 
bw  in  its  mere  literal  acceptation.  Thej  added  to 
the  number  of  the  existing  precepts,  thcj  rtclnid 
more  minutely  the  method  of  their  obaerranee; 
and  thus  practically  ftirthcr  obseued,  and  In  many 
instances  overthrew  the  inward  spirit  of  the  kv 
by  new  outward  traditions  of  their  own  (Matt,  zv., 
xxiiL^.  On  the  other  hand  at  Akxandrin  the  alk- 
gorinng  tendency  prevailed.  Gtnm  of  it  had  ap- 
peared ill  the  apocryphal  writings,  as  whow  in  the 
book  of  Wisdom  (x^iii.  24)  the  prmtly  Tcetaenta 
of  Aaron  had  been  treated  as  symbolical  oi  the  nni- 
verse.  It  had  been  foetered  by  Aiistotmlns,  the 
author  of  the  *E|ir)^<is  rris  Mm9^4m9  yf^h 
quoted  by  Clement  and  Kusebins;  and  at  WngUi, 
two  centuries  kter,  it  culminated  in  Philo,  fnm 
whose  works  we  best  gather  the  form  which  it  m- 
sumed.  For  in  the  general  principles  of  Intopre- 
Ution  which  Phik  adopted,  he  was  but  following, 
as  he  himself  assures  us,  in  the  track  which  had 
been  previously  marked  out  by  thoee,  probably  the 
Tbenpeuts,  under  whom  he  had  studied.  Hk 
expositions  have  chiefly  reference  to  the  writii^ 
of  Moees,  whom  he  reptfded  as  the  arch-prophet, 
the  man  initiated  abo^-e  all  others  into  divine  mys- 
teries; and  in  the  persons  and  things  mentioocd  in 
these  writings  he  traces,  without  denying  the  out- 
ward reality  of  the  narrati\'e,  the  myiAical  deaigi»- 
tions  of  different  abstract  qualities  and  aspects  of 
the  invisible.  Thus  the  three  angek  who  came  to 
Abraham  represent  with  him  God  in  hk  eesfntkl 
being,  in  hk  beneficent  power,  and  in  hk  govcni- 
ing  power.  Abraham  himself,  in  hk  desKngs  with 
Suah  and  Hagar,  represents  the  man  who  has  an 
admiration  for  contempktion  and  knowledge:  S*- 
rah,  the  virtue  which  k  such  a  man*s  legitimate 
partner:  Hogar,  the  encyclical  sccomplkhminits  of 
all  kinds  which  serve  as  the  handmaiden  of  vir- 
tue, the  prerequisites  for  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  wisdom:  her  Egyptian  origin  sets  forth 
that  for  the  acquisition  of  thk  varied  elementary 
knowkdge  the  external  senses  of  the  body,  of  which 
Egypt  is  the  symbol,  are  necessary.  Such  an 
Philo*s  interpretations.  They  are  marked  through- 
out by  two  ftndamental  defects.  First,  beautM 
as  are  the  moral  lessons  which  he  often  nnfohk,  he 
yet  shows  no  more  apprsslatioo  than  the  T  ' 
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ten  opponents  of  our  Saviour  of  tihe  mond  teaching 
ia%t»lred  fn  the  elmpler  aeceptitlon  of  Seriptore. 
And,  teeondlj,  Ut  exposition  is  not  the  resnlt  of  % 
leKitiuMte  drawing  forth  of  the  spiritiiat  iupoci 
wUeh  the  Seripture  eontains,  bat  of  an  endearor 
Co  engraft  the  GentOe  philosophy  upon  it  Of  a 
If c«iah,  to  whom  the  O.  T.  tfarougboot  spiritoallj 
pointed,  Philo  reeked  bat  little:  the  wisdom  of 
Plato  Imb  oonCriTes  to  fnd  in  every  page.  It  was 
in  fiMt  his  aim  so  to  find  it  The  Alexandrian  in- 
tsqiRlm  were  striirfaig  to  vindieate  for  the  He- 
brow  Seiiptures  a  new  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Gentile  world,  by  showfaig  that  Moses  had  antici- 
pated an  the  doetrfaies  of  the  philosophers  of 
Qnece.  Henee,  with  Aristobohis,  Moses  was  an 
earlier  Aristotle,  with  Philo,  an  eariier  Plato.  The 
Bfhie  was  with  them  a  store-hoose  of  aH  the  philos- 
opby  wiileh  they  had  really  derived  from  other 
soones;  and,  in  so  tieattog  it,  they  lost  sight  of 
the  inspired  theology,  the  rrveUtion  of  God  to  man, 
vUeh  was  ita  troe  and  peealiar  glory. 

It  most  not  be  supposed  that  the  Palestinian 
BteraCsm  and  the  Alexandrian  allegorism  ever  re- 
mained entirely  distinct  On  the  one  band  ^  we 
find  the  Alexandrian  Philo,  in  his  treatise  on  tiie 
special  laws,  commending  just  sneh  an  observance 
of  the  letter  and  an  infraction  of  the  spirit  of  the 
prolilbitkm  to  take  God^s  name  in  i«in,  ss  onr 
Sarkrar  expoees  and  condemns  in  Matt  t.  83>37. 
On  the  other  hand  among  the  Palestinians,  both 
the  higli-priert  Eleaxar  (ap.  Euseb.  Prop,  Kv,  viiL 
9),  ai^  at  a  kter  period  the  historian  Jooepbus 
(AnL  promm,  4),  speak  of  the  allegorical  sig- 
nificance of  the  Mosaic  writings  In  terms  which 
lead  OS  to  suspect  that  their  expositions  of  them, 
had  they  come  down  to  us,  would  have  been  found 
to  eontain  much  that  was  arbitrary.  Ajid  it  is 
probable  that  traditional  allegorical  interpretations 
of  the  sacred  writings  were  current  among  the  Es- 
senes.  In  foct  the  two  extremes  of  literalism  and 
aibitrary  allegorism,  In  their  neglect  of  the  direct 
moral  teadiing  and  prophetical  import  of  Scripture, 
had  too  much  in  common  not  to  mingle  readily  the 
one  with  the  otiier. 

And  thus  we  may  trsce  the  development  of  the 
two  distinct  yet  coexistent  spheres  of  Halachah 
and  Hagadah,  In  which  the  Jewish  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  as  shown  by  the  later  Jewish  writ- 
ings, ranged.  The  former  (H^bn,  *<  repetition,** 
«  following  **)  embrsoed  tiie  traditional  legal  deter- 
■hiatiens    for   pniotioal   obeervanoe:    the   hUter 

(7T!3n,  M  diseoune  ** )  the  unrestrained  luterpre- 
.tation,  of  no  autbeutie  force  or  hnmediate  practi- 
cal interest  Holding  Cut  to  the  position  for 
wiiich,  in  theory,  the  AJexandrian  allegorists  bad 
so  strenuously  contended,  that  all  the  treasures  of 
irisdom  and  knowledge,  indudiiig  their  own  specu- 
lations, were  virtually  contained  in  the  Sacred 
Law,  the  Jewish  doctors  proceeded  to  define  the 
methods  by  which  they  were  to  be  elicited  from  it 
The  meaning  of  Scripture  was,  according  to  them, 

littwr  that  openly  expressed  in  tiie  words  (yPtPP, 
ftmm  cwia#w),  or  else  that  deduced  iWmi  them 
(OTTTO,  ntZDT,  tensm  iBatus).  The  former 
mm  Itself  eitiier  literal,  tDtJ^C,  or  figurative  and 

mystieal,  1 V.  The  ktter  was  partly  obtained 
hyslmpls  logical  faOiBenee;  bat  partly  also  by  the 
■Mary  detoetJoa  of  reooodito  msaniogs  symbol- 
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ieally  Indlealsd  m  the  ptenes,  grunmatioal  strwt-^ 
ture,  or  orthography  of  words  taken  apart  tnm 

interpretation  (n^2p,  «  reception,**  **  received 
trsdition**).  Special  mention  Is  made  of  tiiree 
processes  by  which  it  was  pursued.  By  the  pro- 
cess Gematria  (K'ntDD'^II,  gtometria)  a  symbol* 
ical  import  was  attaehed  to  the  number  of  timet 
that  a  word  or  letter  oeeurred,  or  to  the  number 
which  one  or  more  letters  of  any  word  repressntsd. 

By  the  process  Notaijekon  (P|T*1td3,  notariemm) 
new  significant  words  were  formed  out  of  the  ini- 
tial or  final  words  of  the  text,  or  else  the  letters  of 
a  word  were  constituted  the  initials  of  a  new 
significant  series  of  words.      And  in  Temurah 

(m>Dn,  "change**)  new  significant  words 
were  obtained  from  the  text  either  by  anagram 
(e.  ff.  rPa7D,  «<Messbh'*  iWmi  nOW\  Ps.  zxL 
1),  or  by  the  alphabet  Atbash,  wherein  the  letten 
K,  %  eto.,  were  repbeed  by  H,  07,  etc  Of  sueh 
artifices  the  sacred  writers  had  possibly  ibr  sp^ 
dal  purposes  made  occasional  use;  but  that  they 
should  hKve  been  ever  applied  by  any  school  to  the 
general  exegesis  of  the  O.  T.  sfiiows  only  Into  what 
trifling  even  kbors  on  Scripture  may  occasionally 
d^genoate. 

The  earliest  Christian  non-apostolio  treatment 
of  the  O.  T.  was  necessarily  much  dependent  oo 
that  which  it  had  received  from  the  Jews.  The 
Alexandrian  allegorism  reappears  the  most  fully  in 
the  iancifUl  epistle  of  Barnabas;  but  It  influenced 
also  the  other  writings  of  the  sub-apostolic  Fathers. 
Even  the  Jewish  cabalism  passed  to  some  extent 
into  tbe  Christian  Church,  and  te  said  to  have 
been  hwgely  employed  by  the  Gnostics  (Iron.  L  8, 
8,16,11.24).  But  tills  was  not  to  last  Irenseua, 
himself  not  altogether  free  from  It,  rslsed  bis  voiee 
against  H;  and  Tertullian  well  hdd  it  down  as  a 
canon  that  the  words  of  Scripture  were  to  be  inter^ 
preted  only  In  their  logical  conneetkm,  and  with 
reference  to  the  occasion  on  which  tliey  were  ut* 
tered  (De  Prmtor.  Beer.  9).  In  another  respect  aO 
was  changed.  The  Christian  interpreters  by  their 
belief  in  Christ  stood  on  a  vantage-ground  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  whole  burden  of  tlie  O.  T.  to 
which  the  Jews  had  never  reached;  and  thus  how- 
ever they  may  have  ened  in  the  details  of  their 
interpretotions,  they  were  generally  eondnoted  by 
them  to  the  right  eondasions  in  ngud  of  Chria- 
tian  doctrine.  It  was  through  reading  the  O.  T. 
prophecies  that  Justin  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity  (DiaL  Trsp/L  pp.  S24,  335).  The 
view  hehl  by  the  Christian  Fathers  tiiat  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  N.  T.  had  been  virtuaUy  contained 
and  foreshadowed  in  the  OU,  generally  hiduced 
the  search  hi  the  0.  T.  for  sueh  Christian  doctrine 
rather  than  for  the  oki  phikieopbical  dogmas; 
Thus  we  find  Jostin  asserting  his  ability  to  prove 
by  a  careftil  ennmerstion  that  aH  the  ordinaneee 
of  Moees  were  tjpm^  symbols,  and  dlsofosurss  of 
those  things  which  were  to  be  realiaed  in  the  Mes- 
siah {DiaL  Trypk.  p.  961).  Their  general  eoovio- 
tions  were  doubtless  here  more  correct  than  the 
details  whfoh  they  advanced;  and  it  wouU  be  easy 
to  multiply  from  the  writings  of  either  Justin,  Teiw 
tuUian,  or  Irenmis,  typical  intsrpretatkMis  thai 
could  no  kmger  be  defended.  Tet  even  these  wsA 
they  wen  att  da* 
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digned  to  Qlnrtrate  wbal  was  ekewbere  oneqiiiv- 
ottUy  revealed,  and  were  Ihnited  bj  the  neeenity 
of  oonfonning  in  their  results  to  the  Catholio  rule 
of  faith,  the  tradition  handed  down  in  the  Church 
from  the  Apostles  (Tert  De  Prater,  Har,  13,  37; 
Iren.  iv.  26).  It  was  moreover  laid  down  by  Ter- 
tulliaji,  that  the  language  of  the  Prophets,  although 
generally  allegorical  and  figurati>'e,  was  not  always 
so  {J>€  Rt*.  Camis^  19) ;  though  we  do  not  find  in 
the  early  Fathers  any  canons  of  interpretation  in 
this  respect.  A  curious  combination,  as  it  must 
teem  to  us,  of  literal  and  spiritual  interpretation 
meets  us  in  Justin's  exposition,  in  which  he  is  not 
■lone,  of  those  prophecies  which  he  explains  of  mil- 
lenliial  blessings;  for  while  he  believes  that  it  is  the 
literal  Jerusalem  which  will  be  restored  in  all  her 
splendor  for  God's  people  to  inhabit,  he  yet  eon- 
tends  that  it  is  the  spiritiuil  Israel,  not  the  Jews, 
that  will  eventually  dwell  there  {Dial  Trypk.  pp. 
306,  352).  Both  Justin  and  Irenaeus  upheld  the 
historical  reality  of  the  events  related  in  the  O.  T. 
narrative.  Both  also  fell  into  the  error  of  defend- 
ing the  less  commendable  proceedings  of  the  patri- 
arohs  —  as  the  polygamy  of  Jacob,  and  the  incest 
of  Lot —  on  the  strength  of  the  typical  character 
aasumedly  attaching  to  them  (Just.  DiaL  Tr^>h. 
pp.  364  ff.;  Iren.  v.  32  ff.). 

It  was  at  Alexandria,  which  through  her  pre- 
vious learning  had  already  exerted  the  deepest  in 
fluence  on  the  interpretation  of  the  O.  T.,  that 
definite  principles  of  interpretation  were  by  a  new 
order  of  men,  the  most  illustrious  and  influential 
teachers  in  the  Christian  Church,  first  hud  down, 
dement  here  led  the  way.  He  held  that  in  the 
Jewish  law  a  fourfold  import  was  to  be  traced; 
literal,  symbolical,  moral,  prophetical  (Strom,  i.  c. 
98).  Of  these  the  second,  by  which  the  persons 
and  things  mentioned  in  the  hiw  were  treated  as 
■ymbolicai  of  the  material  and  moral  univene,  was 
manifbstly  derived  f^m  no  Christian  source,  but 
was  rather  the  relic  of  the  philosophical  element 
that  others  had  previously  engrafted  on  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  The  new  go4d  had  not  yet  shaken  ofT 
the  old  alloy:  and  in  practice  it  Is  to  the  symbol- 
ical chiss  that  the  most  objectionable  of  Clement*s 
Interpretations  will  be  found  to  belong.  Such  are 
those  which  he  repeats  fVom  the  boolc  of  Wisdom 
and  horn  Philo  of  the  high-priest's  garment,  and 
of  the  rdation  of  Sarah  to  Hagar;  or  that  of  the 
branches  of  the  sacred  candlestick,  which  he  sup- 
poses to  denote  the  sun  and  phuiets.  Nor  can  we 
commend  the  proneness  to  allegorism  which  Clem- 
ait  ewrywhere  displays,  and  which  he  would  have 
defiended  by  the  mischievous  distinction  which  he 
handed  down  to  Origen  between  xiims  snd  yvA- 
<ri},  and  by  the  doctrine  that  the  literal  sense  leads 
only  to  a  mere  carnal  faith,  while  for  the  higher 
Christian  life  the  allegorical  is  necessary.  Yet  in 
Clement's  recognition  of  a  litMvl,  a  moral,  and  a 
prophetical  import  in  tiie  Law,  we  have  the  germs 
of  the  aspects  in  whidi  the  O.  T.  has  been  re^irded 
by  all  subsequent  ages;  and  his  Christian  treat- 
ment of  the  sacred  orades  is  shown  by  his  ac- 
knowledging, equally  with  Tertullian  and  Irenaras, 
the  rule  of  the  tradition  of  the  Lord  as  the  key  to 
their  true  interpretation  (Strom,  vii.  e.  17). 

Clement  was  succeeded  by  his  schobu*  Origen. 
With  him  Biblical  interpreUtion  showed  itself 
ooore  decidedly  Christian;  and  while  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians,  moulded  anew,  became  the  per- 
Aanent  inheritance  of  the  Chun^,  the  distinctive 
qrmbolical  meaning  which  philosophy  had  placed 
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upon  the  O.  T.  disappeared.  Origen's  principhi 
of  interpretatbn  are  f\ut]ly  unfolded  by  him  in  tht 
De  Princip.  iv.  11  ff.  He  recognises  in  Scripture, 
as  it  were,  a  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  answering  to 
the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  man :  the  first  serves 
for  the  edification  of  the  simple,  the  second  for  tint 
of  the  more  advanced,  the  third  for  that  of  the  per- 
fect. The  reaUty  and  the  utility  of  the  first,  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  he  proYts  by  the  nnmUr  of 
those  whose  faith  is  nurtured  by  it.  The  seeond, 
which  is  in  fact  the  moral  sense  of  Scriptiire,  be 
illustrates  by  the  interpretation  of  Deut.  xxv.  4  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  9.  The  third,  however,  is  that  on 
which  he  principally  dwells,  showing  bow  the  Jew- 
ish Iaw,  spuritually  understood,  contained  a  shadow 
of  good  things  to  come;  and  how  the  N.  T.  had 
recognized  such  a  spiritual  meaning  ooi  only  in 
the  narrative  of  Moses,  and  in  his  account  of  the 
tabernacle,  but  also  in  the  historical  narrative  of 
the  other  books  (1  Cor.  z.  11;  GaL  iv.  21-31; 
Heb.  viii.  5;  Rom.  xi.  i,  5).  In  regard  of  wfaai 
he  calls  the  soul-  of  Scripture,  his  views  are,  it 
must  be  owned,  somewhat  uncertain.  His  prac- 
tice with  reference  to  it  seems  to  have  been  Vam 
commendable  than  his  principles.  It  should  have 
been  tho  moral  teaching  of  Scripture  arising  ojt 
of  the  literal  sense  applied  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  analogy;  but  the  moral  interpretatioiis 
actually  given  by  Origen  are  ordinarily  little  dse 
than  a  series  of  allegorisms  of  moral  tendency; 
and  thus  he  is,  unfortunatdy,  more  oonsistent 
with  his  own  practice  when  he  assigns  to  the  moral 
exposition  not  the  second  but  the  third  ph^e,  ex- 
alting it  above  the  mystical  or  spiritual,  and  ao 
removing  it  further  from  the  literal  (flam,  in  6'eit. 
ii.  6).  Both  the  spirittuU  and  (to  use  his  own 
term)  the  psychical  meaning  he  heki  to  be  always 
present  in  Scripture;  the  bodily  not  always.  Alike 
in  the  history  and  the  law,  he  found  things  in- 
serted or  expressions  empk>yed  which  could  not  be 
literally  understood,  and  which  were  intended  to 
direct  us  to  the  pursuit  of  a  higher  interpretation 
than  the  purely  literal.  Thus  the  immoral  actions 
of  the  patriurchs  were  to  him  stumbling-blocks 
which  he  could  only  avoid  by  passing  over  the  lit- 
eral sense  of  the  narrative,  and  tracing  in  it  a  spir- 
itual sense  distinct  firom  the  literal;  though  even 
here  he  seems  to  ixject  the  latter  not  as  untrue, 
but  umply  as  profitless.  For  while  he  held  the 
body  of  Scripture  to  be  but  the  garment  of  its 
spirit,  he  yet  acknowledged  the  things  in  Scripture 
which  were  literally  tnie  to  be  fiu-  more  numer- 
ous than  those  which  were  not;  and  occasionally, 
where  he  found  the  latter  tend  to  edifying,  as  for 
instance  in  the  moral  commandments  ot  the  Deca- 
logue as  distinguished  from  the  ceremonial  and 
therefore  typical  law,  he  deemed  it  needless  to  seek 
any  allegorical  meaning  (Ham.  in  Num,  xi.  1). 
Origen's  own  expositions  of  Scripture  were,  no 
doubt,  less  successful  than  his  iorestications  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  ought  to  be  expounded.  Yei 
as  the  appliances  which  he  brought  to  the  study  id 
Scripture  made  him  the  father  of  BilJical  criti- 
cism, so  of  all  detailed  Christian  Scriptural  com- 
mentaries his  were  the  first;  a  fact  not  to  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  would  estimate  aright  their 
several  merits  and  defects. 

The  Ubors  of  one  genuine  scholar  became  the 
inheritance  of  the  next;  and  the  value  of  Orig«n> 
researches  was  best  appreciated,  a  century  later,  by 
Jerome.    He  adopted  and  repeated  most  of  Origen*t  • 
principles;  but  he  exhibited  mors  jiidgnaeni  in  the 
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^Actieal  appIic«tion  of  them:  he  devoted  more 
ittentioo  to  the  literal  interpretation,  the  basis  of 
£he  reel,  and  be  brought  also  larger  stores  of  leam- 
hig  to  bear  upon  it.  With  Origen  he  held  that 
teiptnre  wae  to  be  understood  In  a  threefold  man- 
ner, litcrallj,  tropologieally,^  m}-8ticall7:  the  first 
oneanin^  waa  the  lowMt,  the  bst  the  highest  (torn. 
V.  p.  172,  ValL ).  But  elsewhere  he  gave  a  new  three- 
Ibld  division  of  Scriptural  interpretation;  identify- 
ing the  ethlod  with  the  literal  or  first  meaning, 
making  the  allegorical  or  spiritnal  meaning  tlie 
eeeond,  and  maintaining  that,  thmllj,  Scripture 
vaa  to* be  understood  "secundum  futurorum  beati- 
tudinem  '*  (torn  vi.  p.  270).  Interpretation  of  this 
lart  kind,  vague  and  gencrallj  untenable  as  it  is, 
was  that  denominated  by  succeeding  writers  the 
anagogical;  a  term  which  had  been  used  by  Origen 
as  equivalent  to  spiritual  (cf.  De  Princip.  iv.  9), 
though  the  contrary  has  been  maintamed  by  writers 
BsmiOar  with  the  Uter  distinction.  Combining 
these  two  classifications  given  by  Jerome  of  the 
various  meanings  of  Scripture,  we  obtain  the  four- 
fold division  which  was  eurrent  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  sLd  which  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Romish 
Chnreh  down  to  recent  times:  — 

*  Utfeera  gesta  doeefc ;  qnld  orsdas,  Allegoria ; 
MoiaUi  quid  agas ;  quo  tendas,  Anagogia  "  — 

and  in  which,  it  will  be  obser\-ed,  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  rather  than  the  precept  of  Origen, 
the  moral  or  tropological  interpretation  is  raised 
abo%*e  the  allegorical  or  spiritual. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  master-minds,  not- 
withstanding the  manifold  lapses  made  in  the 
appQcatioii  of  them,  necessarily  exerted  the  deepest 
influence  on  all  who  were  actually  engaged  in  the 
work  of  interpretation.  The  influence  of  Origen 's 
writings  was  supreme  in  the  Greek  Church  for  a 
hundred  years  after  his  death.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  4th  century  Diodore,  bishop  of  Tarsus, 
previously  a  presbyter  at  Antioch,  wrote  an  expo- 
sition of  the  whole  of  the  0.  T.,  attending  only  to 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  r^ecting  the  more 
spiritual  interpretation  known  as  0(»p(a,  the  con- 
templation of  things  represented  under  an  outward 
sign.  He  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  distinction 
between  this  last  and  allegory.  Of  the  disciples 
of  Diodore,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  pursued  an 
exclusively  grammatical  interpretation  into  a  de- 
dded  rationalism,  rcyecting  the  greater  part  of  the 
prophetical  reference  of  the  0.  T.,  and  mauitaining 
it  to  be  only  applied  to  our  Saviour  by  way  of 
accommodation.  Chrysostom,  another  disciple  of 
Diodore,  foUowed  a  sounder  course,  r^ecting  neither 
the  literal  nor  the  spiritual  interpretation,  but 
bringing  out  with  much  force  from  Scripture  its 
moral  lessons.  He  was  folk>wed  by  Theodorct, 
who  interpreted  both  literally  and  historically,  and 
also  aUegorically  and  prophetically.  His  commen- 
taries display  both  diligence  and  soberness,  and  are 
miifonnly  instructive  and  pleasing:  in  some  respects 
none  are  more  valuable.  Yet  his  mind  was  not 
of  the  highest  order.  He  kept  the  hbtorical  and 
prophetical  interpretations  too  widely  apart,  instead 
oi  making  the  one  lean  upon  the  other.  Where 
historical  illustratiun  was  abundant,  he  was  con- 
tent to  rest  in  that,  instead  of  finding  in  it  krger 
help  fi>r  pressing  onward  to  the  development  of  the 
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spiritua.  sei.se.  So  agaui  wherever  prophecy  was 
literally  fulfilled,  he  generally  rested  too  much  in 
the  mere  outward  verification,  not  caring  to  Inquire 
whether  the  literal  fblfilbnent  was  not  itself  neces- 
sarily a  tjrpe  of  something  beyond.  In  the  CantI* 
cles,  however,  where  the  language  of  Scripture  it 
directly  allegorical,  he  se>'erely  reprehends  'llieodore 
of  Mopsuestia  for  imposing  a  historical  interprets 
tion  upon  it:  even  Diodore  the  literal  interpreter, 
Theodore's  master,  had  judged,  as  we  learn  finom 
Theodoret,  that  that  book  was  to  be  spiritually 
understood. 

In  the  Western  Church  the  influence  of  Origen, 
if  not  so  unqualified  at  the  first,  was  yet  perma- 
nebtly  greater  than  in  the  luistem.  Hilary  of 
Poietiers  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  drawn  brgelj 
from  Origen  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms. 
But  in  truth,  as  a  practical  interpreter,  he  greatly 
excelled  Origen;  carefully  seeking  out  not  what 
meaning  the  Scripture  might  hour,  but  what  it 
really  intended,  and  drawing  forth  the  evangelical 
sense  from  the  literal  with  cogency,  terseness,  and 
elegance.  Here,  too,  Augustine  stood  somewhat  in 
adTanoe  of  Origen;  carefully  preserring  in  its  in- 
tegrity the  literal  sense  of  the  historical  narrative 
of  Scripture  as  the  substructure  of  the  mystical, 
lest  otherwise  the  latter  should  prove  to  be  but  a 
building  in  the  air  {Sernt.  2,  c.  6).  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  been  rather  as  a  traditioqal 
maxim  than  as  the  expression  of  his  own  convic- 
tion, that  he  allowed  that  whatever  in  Scripture 
Uad  no  proper  or  literal  reference  to  honesty  of 
manners,  or  to  the  truth  of  the  fnith,  might  by 
that  be  recognised  as  figurative  (/>«  Doctr.  Chr. 
"10).  He  fully  acknowledges,  however,  that  all, 
or  neariy  all,  in  the  O.  T.  is  to  l>e  taken  not  only 
literaUy  but  also  figuratively  (ibid  22);  and  bids  ui 
earnestly  beware  of  taking  literally  that  which  is 
figuratively  spoken  (i'jifi.  5).  The  fourfold  cUssifica- 
tion  of  the  inCerpretation  of  the  O.  T.  which  had 
been  handed  down  to  him,  literal,  aetiological, 
analogical,  allegorical,  b  neither  so  definite  nor  so 
logical  as  Origen's  (De  UlU.  Cred,  2,  3;  De  Gen, 
ad  Lit  lib.  imp.  2):  on  the  other  hand  neither 
are  the  rules  of  Tichonius,  which  he  rejects,  of 
much  value.  Still  it  is  not  so  much  by  the  accu- 
racy of  his  principles  of  exposition  as  by  what  hit 
expositions  contain  that  he  is  had  in  honor.  No 
more  spiritually-minded  interpreter  ever  lived.  The 
main  source  of  the  blemishes  by  which  his  inter- 
pretations are  disfigured,  is  bis  lack  of  acquaint- 
ance with  Hebrew ;  a  lack  indeed  for  more  painfuUy 
evident  in  the  writings  of  the  Latin  Fathers  than 
in  those  of  the  Greek.  It  was  partly,  no  doubt, 
from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  shortcomings  in 
this  respect  that  Augustine  urged  the  importance 
of  such  an  acquaintance  {De  Doctr.  Chr.  ii.  U  ffl); 
rightly  judging  also  that  all  the  external  scientifie 
equipments  of  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  were  not 
more  important  for  the  discovery  of  the  literal  than 
for  that  of  the  mystical  meaning. 

But  whatever  advanoes  had  been  made  in  the 
treatment  of  0.  T.  Scripture  by  the  Latins  since 
the  days  of  Origen  were  unhappily  not  perpetuated. 
We  may  see  this  in  the  Morals  of  Gregory  on  the 
Book  of  Job;  the  Ust  great  independent  work  of  a 
lAtin  Father.  Three  senses  of  the  sacred  text  are 
here  recogniced  and  pursued  in  separate  threads; 


That  Is,  ssotally.    The  term  rpovoXoy/o,  whieh 

la  Justin  and  Origen  denoted  the  doctrine  of 

was  perhaps  first  applied  by  Jerome  to  the 


doctrine  of  manners ;  in  which  sense  it  is  \ 
by  later  Orsek  writers,  as  Andrsas. 
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the  hiiloriaU  and  Hteral,  the  •Uegoricia,  and  the 
nonL  Bal  tbe  three  have  hardly  anj  maUial 
eooneetioo:  the  nrj  idea  of  meh  a  ooaneetion  it 
ignored.  The  allegorical  iDteipratatioa  it  come- 
qoentlj  entirely  aibitrary;  and  the  moral  inteipfe- 
tation  it,  in  eoofiimuty  with  the  pmetice,  not  with 
the  prindpfet,  of  Origen,  placed  after  the  allegor- 
ical, eo  called,  and  b  itaelf  every  whit  at  all^i^cal 
at  the  former.  They  diflbr  only  in  their  aimt: 
that  of  the  one  it  to  tei  lorth  the  hittoiy  of 
Chritt;  that  of  the  other  to  promote  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Church  by  a  reference  of  the  bngnnge 
to  the  inward  woridngt  of  the  tooL  No  c&it  it 
made  to  apprehend  the  motoal  relation  of  the 
difihent  parte  of  the  book,  or  the  moral  lettont 
which  the  coune  of  the  aigument  in  that  preemi- 
nently moral  book  wet  intended  to  bring  oat. 
Soch  wat  the  general  character  of  the  interpreta- 
tktt  which  prevailed  throi^  the  Middle  Agea, 
during  which  Gregory^t  work  ttood  in  high  repute. 
Hie  myttical  tente  of  Scripture  wat  entirdy  di- 
Toroed  fiom  the  literaL  Some  guidance,  however, 
in  the  patht  d  even  the  mott  wbitrary  aUegoritm 
wat  toand  practicaDy  neoettary;  and  thit  wat 
obtained  in  the  uniformity  of  the  myttical  tente 
attached  to  the  teveral  Soiptund  temat.  Hence 
the  dictionary  of  the  aOegorieal  meaningt — partly 
genufaie,  partly  conventiona]  —  of  Scriptural  tcrmt 
compiled  in  the  9th  oentury  by  Rabanut  llturut. 
Ab  exceptional  value  may  attach  to  tome  of  the 
medisral  commentt  on  the  (X  T.,  at  thoee  of 
Rupert  of  DeuU  (f  1185);  but  ingeDcnd  even 
tlioee  which.  Eke  Gr^gory't  Morale,  are  prieed  for 
their  treaturet  of  religiont  thought,  have  little 
worth  at  mterpretationt. 

The  fint  impulte  to  the  new  faivettigatioii  of  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  text  of  the  O.  T.  came  from 
the  great  Jevrbh  commentatort,  mottly  of  Spanith 
origin,  of  the  11th  and  feik>win|^centuriet;  Jarehi 
(t  1105),  Aben  Ecra  (f  1107),  Kiinchi  (f  1940), 
and  othert.  Following  in  the  wake  of  tbcee,  the 
converted  Jew  Kioohmt  of  Lyre,  near  Evreux,  in 
Normandy  (f  1841),  produced  hit  Pottilfm  Ptr- 
pehMB  on  the  Bible,  in  whieb,  without  denying  the 
deeper  meaningt  of  Scripture,  he  juttly  contended 
for  the  Hteral  at  that  on  which  they  aU  mutt  rett 
Exception  wat  taken  to  thete  a  oentury  later  by 
Paul  of  Burgoe,  alto  a  converted  Jew  (f  1435), 
who  upbekl,  by  the  tkle  of  the  Hteral,  the  tiwdi- 
tional  interpretatkmt,  to  which  he  wat  probably  at 
heart  exolutirely  attached.  But  the  very  argumentt 
by  whidi  he  eought  to  vindicate  them  thowed  that 
the  recognition  of  the  vakie  of  the  Hteral  inter- 
pretation had  taken  firm  root.  The  Rettoration  of 
Letten  helped  it  forward.  The  Reformation  con- 
tributed in  many  wayt  to  unfold  itt  importance; 
and  the  petition  of  Luther  with  regard  to  it  ie 
embodied  in  hit  taying  **  Optimum  grammaticum, 
eum  etiam  optimum  tbeotogum  eete/*  That  gram- 
matical tobolardiip  it  not  indeed  the  only  qualiffoa- 
.ion  of  a  tound  tbeofegian,  the  German  eommen- 
ariet  of  the  htt  hundred  yean  have  abundantly 
ihown :  yet  where  othert  have  town,  the  Church 
eventually  reapt;  and  it  wenkl  be  uugrateAil  to 
cfote  any  hiatorioal  tketcb  of  the  interpreUtion  of 
the  O.  T.  without  acknowledging  the  immenae  ter- 
Tice  rendered  to  it  by  modem  Germany,  through 
the  labon  and  learning  aKke  of  the  ditdplet  of  the 
neofegian  tebool,  and  of  thoee  who  have  again  reared 
akifi  the  banner  of  the  foith. 

In  retpeot  of  the  O.  T.  typet,  an  important  dif- 
Ivenee  hat  prevailed  among  Protettant  interpreten 
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between  theadherenta  and  epponentscf  thuli 
which  it  ntuaUy,  firom  one  of  the  mcel  cmhMBt  ef 
itt  reprctcntativet,  denominated  the  CoceriaD,  and 
which  practically,  thoi^  P^riiapa  WBeoMCBeaity, 
trod  much  in  the  ttepe  of  the  earlier  FaAben»  Jaa- 
tin,  Irenmit,  and  TcrtuUiaa.  Coceeiua,  profea- 
tor  at  Leydcn  (f  1«69),  juttly  midntaiiied  that  a 
typical  meaning  ran  tfarongheut  the  whole  of  the 
Jewieh  Seripturea;  but  hb  principle  that  Scriptara 
tignifiea  whaterer  it  can  tignify  (qmequid  potest  tig^ 
nificare),  at  applied  by  him,  opaMd  tiie  dioor  for  an 
almott  boundlctt  liocnte  of  the  lattrpreter'a  foacy. 
'llie  arbitnirincat  of  the  Cecceiai  faitcrpretatiena 
provoked  eventnaUy  a  no  Icat  arbitrary  reply;  and^ 
while  the  authority  of  the  N.  T.  at  to  the  exialence 
of  Scriptural  typet  couM  not  wvU  be  tet  atide,  it 
became  a  common  principle  with  the  EagHth  th^ 
ok)giant  of  the  eariy  part  of  the  preaent  centary, 
that  only  thote  perwrnt  or  thingt  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted at  typical  which  were  to  exprtttly  inter- 
preted in  Scripture  — or  in  the  N.  T.  — iltelt 
With  touader  Judgment,  and  net  without  coo- 
tideraUe  tuocttt,  Fairfaaim  hat  of  late  yean,  in 
hit  Typology  of  Scripture,  tet  the  enmple  of  an 
invettigation.  of  the  fundamental  princi|^  which 
govern  the  typical  connection  of  the  OH  Teetament 
with  the  New.  See,  for  fhrther  information,  J. 
O.  Rotenmiiller*t  contemptuout  Hittoria  haerpr^ 
taiioms  ab  Apo$H)hrwn  jEtaU  ad  UUrarmm  /n- 
Btawratkmem^  5  Tob.  1795-1814;  Mcyer't  GeteL 
der  Sckri/Urkidnmg  $eit  der  WitderherdeShmg 
d«r  Wi$$enteka/ltn,  5  volt.  1802-180d;  Ceoy- 
beare*t  BampHm  Leciurtij  1824;  Olthaoaen't  fittla 
tract,  ICm  Wort  After  He/em  Sekripthm,  1894; 
Davidton*!  Saered  ffermtnemia,  1848,  [and  Diea- 
tel^a  Getch.  d.  A.T.ind,  chri$tL  Ktrebe,  1889.]  ' 
S.  PrincipU*  af  fnterprttatum,  —  FVom  the 
foregoing  tketch  it  wiU  have  appeared  that  it  has 
been  very  generally  recognixed  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  O.  T.  embracee  the  ditoovery  of  itt  Btoa], 
moral,  and  tpiritual  meaning.  It  bat  given  occa- 
tion  to  mitrepretentation  to  ipeak  of  the  ezitteBca 
In  Scripture  of  more  than  a  tingle  tente:  rather, 
then,  fet  it  be  taid  that  there  are  in  it  three  ele- 
mentt,  coexisting  and  ooaleeeing  with  eadi  other, 
and  generally  requiring  each  other*t  pretence  in 
order  that  they  may  be  leverally  mantfoeted.  Cor- 
retpondingly,  too,  there  are  three  portioot  of  the 
O.  T.  in  which  the  retpectire  dementt,  cadi  in  its 
turn,  thine  out  with  pecuHar  lottre^  The  Hteral 
(and  historical)  element  it  mott  obrioutly  ditplayed 
in  the  historical  narmtive;  the  moral  it  tpedaUy 
honored  in  the  Law,  and  in  the  hortatory  addrettea 
of  the  Prophets:  the  predictiont  of  the  Prophcte 
bear  emphatic  witneat  to  the  prophetical  or  tpirit- 
ual. Still,  generaHy,  in  every  pwikm  of  the  O.  T. 
the  presence  of  all  three  elementt  may  by  the  ttu- 
dent  of  Scripture  be  traced.  In  peniting  the  ttory 
of  the  Journey  of  the  Ismelitet  through  the  wildcr- 
nett,  he  hat  the  historical  element  in  the  actual 
occurrence  of  the  facts  narrated;  the  moral,  in  the 
waminga  which  God*i  dealings  with  the  people  and 
their  own  several  disobediences  convey^;  and  the 
spiritual  in  the  prefiguratign  by  that  Journey,  in  ita 
several  features,  of  the  Christhm  pi^mage  through 
the  wiMemess  of  Ufo.  In  investigating  the  sevenl 
ordinances  of  the  Law  rebting  to  sacrifice,  he  haa 
the  historical  element  in  the  obeervanees  actually 
ei^ioined  upon  the  IsraeHtea;  the  moral  in  the  per- 
sonal unworthinett  and  telf-turreader  toGed  whkh 
thote  observanoet  were  designed  to  esprett,  aad 
whioharath«DMdvetofaoiv«naliDltrat;  aadtht 
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tfMtud  intbepnfigwttionbyaiownerifioMor 
iLb  one  true  ncrifioeof  ChfWt.  In  banding  hit 
9»  on  the  propbetiol  pietore  of  the  eonqneror 
9oming  fton.  £dou«,  with  dj;«d  gannento  team  Bo^ 
tab,  fa«  hat  the  butorioal  «bm«nl  in  the  ralaUons 
lobtifUng  botweeo  the  hiBtoriod  Edom  and  lereel, 
•oppljring  the  fauigtuig^  through  whieh  tht  antid- 
pationi  of  triomph  are  txprmed;  the  mofal  ele- 
ment  in  the  aannance  to  all  the  pcneonted  of  the 
condfmnation  of  the  unnatund  nialignitj  where- 
with thoae  nearert  of  ]un  to  themeel?ea  may  Imto 
exalted  in  their  ealamitiet;  and  the  apiritnal,  in 
the  propheoj  of  the  lonelinen  of  Chriai's  paeeion 
and  of  the  gloriooaneai  of  his  ratwreetion,  hi  the 
itrength  of  whieh,  and  with  the  signal  of  viotory 
bdbie  her,  the  Churoh  ihould  trample  down  aU 
ipiritual  Ibet  beneath  her  feet.  Yet  again,  in  the 
greater  namber  of  the  Paalms  of  Darid  he  haa  the 
historical  eleinent  in  thoM  eveuta  of  David'a  life 
which  the  famguage  of  the  psalm  refleeta;  the 
moral,  in  the  moral  connection  between  righteous 
bith  and  erentuai  deliverance  by  which  it  is  pei^ 
Tided;  and  the  spiritual,  in  its  fore-embodiment 
of  the  struggles  of  Christ,  in  whom  it  finds  its 
essential  and  perfect  ftilMment,  and  by  her  union 
with  whom  the  Christian  Church  still  claims  and 
appropriates  the  psalm  as  her  own.  In  all  these 
cases  H  is  requisite  to  the  full  interpretation  of  the 
0.  T.  thaX  the  so-called  gnMnmatico-historical,« 
the  moral,  and  the  spiritual  interpretation  should 
advance  hand  in  hand:  the  moral  interpretation 
pRsupposea  the  gimmmatioo-hiatorica],  the  spiritual 
lasts  on  the  two  preceding.  If  the  question  be 
sslced.  Are  the  three  several  elements  in  the  O.  T. 
Bsutually  ooextensive?  we  reply,  They  are  certainly 
coextsnsiTW  in  the  O.  T.,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in 
the  several  portions  of  it,  hugely  viewed;  yet  not 
10  as  that  they  are  all  to  be  traced  in  each  several 
section.  The  historical  dement  may  occasional^ 
exist  alone;  for,  however  full  a  history  may  be  of 
deeper  meanings,  there  must  also  needs  be  found 
in  it  connecting  links  to  hoU  the  significant  parts 
of  it  together:  otherwise  it  sinks  from  a^hiatory 
faito  a  mere  succession  of  pictures.  Not'  to  dte 
doubtful  instances,  the  geneakigies,  the  details  of 
the  route  through  the  wilderness  and  of  the  subse- 
quent partition  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  account 
of  the  war  which  was  to  furnish  the  occasion  for 
God's  providential  dealings  with  Abraham  and  Lot 
(Gen.  ziv.  1-12),  are  obvious  and  dmple  instances 
of  such  links.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  passages 
cf  direct  and  simple  moral  exhortation,  e.  ^.  a  con- 
■derahle  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  into  which 
the  historical  dement  hardly  enters:  the  same  Is 
the  case  with  Psahn  L,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
mord  prefece  to  the  padms  which  foUow,  desigiied 
to  eaO  attention  to  the  moral  element  which  per- 
vades them  generally.  Ooocauonal^  abo,  as  in 
Psslm  it,  which  is  designed  to  bear  witnaaa  of  the 
prophetical  import  running  throngh  the  Paalma, 
the  prophetical  dement,  though  not  altogether 
divorced  from  the  historical  and  moral,  yet  com- 
pletdy  overshadows  them.  It  is  moreover  a  maxim 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced,  that  the 
histiorical,  moral,  or  propheticd  huterest  of  a  section 
sf  Seriptitre,  or  even  of  an  entire  book,  may  lie 
ssther  in  the  generd  tenor  and  result  of  the  whole 
^faan  in  any  number  of  separate  passages  i  e.  g,  the 
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moral  tcadiing  of  the  book  of  Job  Hes  preSml- 
ncntly  not  hi  Uie  truths  which  the  several  speechet 
may  contain,  but  in  the  great  mord  lesson  to  the 
unfolding  of  which  they  are  all  gradnally  woridng. 

That  we  shouU  use  the  New  Testament  aa  the 
key  to  the  tme  meaning  of  the  OM,  and  ahoaU 
aeek  to  interpret  the  latter  as  it  was  interpreted  by 
our  Lord  and  hia  Apostles,  is  in  accordance  both 
with  the  spirit  of  what  the  earlier  Fathen  asserted 
respecting  the  vahie  of  the  tradition  recdved  from 
them,  and  with  the  appeals  to  the  N.  T.  by  which 
Origan  defended  and  fortified  the  threefoU  method 
of  inteipretation.  But  here  it  is  the  analogy  of  the 
N.  T.  interpretatkms  that  we  must  foUow;  for  ii 
were  unreaaonable  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the 
OU  Testament  would  be  found  eompletdy  inter- 
preted in  the  New.  Nor,  provided  only  a  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  Okl  Testament  be  hi  the  New  suffi- 
ciently recognised,  does  it  seem  much  more  reason- 
able to  expect  every  separate  type  to  be  there  indi- 
cated or  expkdned,  or  the  ftilfiUment  of  every 
prophecy  noted,  than  it  would  be  to  expect  that  the 
N.  T.  shouU  unfoU  the  historicd  importance  or 
the  mord  lesson  of  every  separate  poition  of  the 
O.  T.  history.  Why,  bdeed,  shoukl  we  assume  that 
a  fuU  interpretation  in  any  single  respect  of  the 
okler  vdume  would  be  given  in  another  of  lesa 
than  a  quarter  of  its  btdk,  the  primary  design  of 
which  is  not  expodtory  at  all,  aiid  that  when  the 
use  actually  made  of  the  former  in  the  latter  is  in 
kind  so  manifdd  ?  The  Apostlea  nowhere  pnfeea 
to  give  a  aystematie  interpretatfon  of  the  O.  T. 
The  neareat  approach  to  any  auch  ia  to  be  foood  in 
the  exphmatlon  of  the  apiritnd  meaning  of  the 
Moadc  ritud  in  the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebrmra;  and 
even  here  it  ia  expready  dedared  that  there  are 
many  thinga  **  of  whksh  vre  cannot  now  apeak  par- 
ticufaurly**  (ix.  5).  We  miy  wdl  aUow  that  the 
Bubstanctf  of  all  the  O.  T.  shadows  is  in  the  N.  T. 
contdned,  without  hokling  that  the  severd  reb- 
tions  between  the  substance  and  the  shadows  are 
there  in  each  case  authoritativdy  treeed. 

With  these  preUroinary  obeervations  we  may 
gknce  at  the  severd  branches  of  the  hitcrpreter*t 
task. 

Furst,  then,  Scripture  has  its  outward  form  or 
body,  dl  the  severd  details  of  which  he  wUl  hare 
to  expk>re  and  to  andyae.  He  must  asoertdn  the 
thing  outwardly  asserted,  commanded,  foretold, 
preyed  for,  or  the  like;  and  this  with  reference,  so 
for  as  is  posdble,  to  the  historicd  occasion  and  cir- 
cumstances, the  time,  the  phu*e,  the  pditicd  and 
sodd  podtion,  the  manner  of  life,  the  surrounding 
infiuencea,  the  distinctire  character,  and  the  ol^eci 
in  view,  alike  of  the  writers,  the  persons  addressed, 
and  the  persons  who  appear  upon  the  scene.  Taken 
In  its  wkle  sense,  the  outward  form  of  Scripture 
will  itself,  no  doubt,  include  much  that  ia  figura- 
tive. How  shouU  it  indeed  be  otherwise,  when  all 
hmgnage  is  in  its  structure  easenthdly  figuratire? 
Even,  however,  though  we  shouU  define  Uie  litenl 
sense  of  words  to  be  that  which  they  signify  In 
thdr  Msitai  acceptation,  and  the  figuratire  that 
which  they  intend  in  another  than  their  usud  ao- 
ceptation,  under  some  form  or  figure  of  speech,  still 
when  the  terms  literd  and  figuratire  simply  bdong 
(to  use  the  words  of  Yen  Blikiert)  » to  the  verbd 
signification,  which  with  respect  to  the  sense  may 


Is  tiie  aqolvaleot  of  litmUt  bataf  derived  from  ypif^ 
fM, "  latter,"  not  from  Y|MiM««ruc4, "  gremmar.**  [  1 1 
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be  virtualljr  the  aame,  whether  or  not  expressed  by 
trope  and  figure/*  and  when  therefore  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  by  persons  of  moderate  un- 
derstanding any  other  than  the  figurative  sense 
could  ever  have  been  dedueed  from  the  words  em- 
ployed, we  rightfully  account  the  investigation  of 
such  sense  a  necessary  part  of  the  nuwt  elementary 
interpretation.  To  the  outward  form  of  Scripture 
thus  belong  all  metonymies,  in  which  one  name  is 
substituted  for  another,  e.  g.  the  cause  for  the 
eflect,  the  mouth  for  the  word;  and  metaphors, 
in  which  a  word  is  transformed  from  its  proper 
to  a  cognate  signification,  e.  g.  when  hardness  is 
predicated  of  the  heart,  clothing  of  the  soul;  so 
also  all  prosopopeias,  or  personifications;  and  even 
all  anthropomorphic  and  anthropopathic  descrip- 
tions of  God,  which  could  never  have  been  under- 
stood in  a  purely  literal  sense,  at  least  by  any  of 
the  right-minded  among  God's  people.  Nor  would 
even  the  exclusively  grammatioo- historical  inter- 
preter deem  it  no  part  of  his  task  to  explain  such 
a  continued  metaphor  ai  that  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  8  ff. 
or  such  a  parable  as  that  in  Is.  v.  1-7,  or  such  a 
fable  as  that  in  Judg.  iz.  8-15.  The  historical 
element  in  such  passages  only  comes  out  when 
their  alleii;oric;U  character  is  perceived ;  nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  it  waa  ever  unperoei>'ed.  Still  the 
primary  allegorical  meaning  in  such  passages  may 
itself  liie  an  allegory  of  something  beyond,  with 
which  Litter  the  more  rudimentary  interpretation 
is  not  strictly  concerned.  An  unexpectant  Jewish 
reader  of  Is.  v.  1-7  might  have  tra^  in  the  vine- 
yard an  image  of  the  Uiid  of  his  inheritance, 
fenced  off  by  its  boundary  heighto,  deserts,  and 
sea  fh>m  the  surrounding  territories:  might  have 
discerned  in  the  stones  the  old  heathen  tribes  that 
had  been  plucked  up  from  off  it,  and  in  the  choice 
vine  the  Israel  that  had  been  planted  in  their  place; 
might  have  identified  the  tower  with  the  city  of 
David,  as  the  symbol  of  the  protecting  Davidio  sov- 
ereignty, and  the  wine-press  with  the  Temple,  where 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  was  poured  forth,  as  the 
symbol  of  Israel's  worship;  and  this  without  in- 
quiring into  or  recking  of  tlie  higher  bleasings  of 
which  all  these  things  were  but  the  shadows.  Yet 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  diflScult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  draw  the  exact  line  where  the  prov- 
ince of  spiritoal  interpretation  begins  and  that  of 
historical  ends.  On  the  one  hand  the  spiritual 
significance  of  a  passage  may  occasionally,  perhaps 
often,  throw  light  on  the  historical  element  involved 
in  it:  on  the  other  hand  the  very  lai^  use  of  fig- 
uraUve  language  in  the  O.  T.,  and  more  especially 
in  the  prophecies,  prepares  us  for  the  recognition 
of  the  yet  more  deeply  figurative  and  essentially 
allegorical  import  which  runs,  as  a  {nc6voiay 
through  the  whole. 

Yet  no  unhallowed  or  unworthy  task  can  it  ever 
be  to  study,  even  for  Ite  own  sake,  the  historical 
form  in  which  the  0.  T.  comes  to  us  clothed.  It 
was  probably  to  most  of  us  one  of  the  eariiest 
charms  of  our  childhood,  devdoping  in  us  our 
saise  of  brotherhood  with  all  that  had  gone  before 
us,  leading  us  to  feel  that  we  were  not  singular  in 
that  which  befell  us,,and  therefore,  correspondingly, 
that  we  could  not  live  for  ourselves  ak>ne.  Even  by 
Itsdf  it  proclaims  to  us  the  historical  workings  of 
God,  and  reveals  the  care  wherewith  He  has  ever 
watohed  over  the  interests  of  his  Church.  Above 
all  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  is  the  indispensable 
preface  to  the  historical  advent  of  the  Son  of  God 
jk  the  fleah.    We  need  Hardly  labor  to  prove  that 
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the  N.  T.  recognises  the  genera]  historical  eharaet« 
of  what  the  O.  T.  records.  It  is  everywhere  as- 
sumed. The gospd  genealogies  testify  to  it:  so  too 
our  Lord  when  he  spoke  »f  the  desires  of  the 
propheU  and  righteous  men  of  old,  or  of  all  the 
righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth  which  should 
be  visited  upon  his  own  generation:  so  too  Stepbeo 
and  Paul  in  their  speeches  in  the  couocil-chambcr 
and  at  Antioch ;  so,  too,  again,  the  latter,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  things  which  **  happened  '*  onto  the 
Israelites  for  eosamples.  The  testimonies  borne  bj 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  to  the  outward  resii^ 
of  particular  circumstances  could  be  easily  drawn 
out  in  array,  were  it  needful.  Of  course  in  reference 
to  that  which  is  not  rdated  as  plain  matter  of  his- 
tory, there  will  always  remain  the  question  bow  far 
the  descriptions  are  to  be  viewed  as  definitely  his- 
torical, how  far  as  drawn,  for  a  specific  pnrpoaa, 
from  the  imagination.  Such  a  question  prestnte 
itself,  for  example,  in  the  book  of  Job.  It  is  one 
which  must  plainly  be  in  each  case  'decided  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  circumstances.  Scenes  which 
could  never  have  any  outward  reality  may,  as  in 
the  Canticles,  be  made  the  vehicle  of  spiritual  alle- 
gory; and  yet  even  here  tbe  historical  elenient 
meete  us  in  the  historical  person  of  the  typical 
bridegroom,  in  the  various  local  alluskms  which  tbt 
allegorist  has  introduced  into  his  deseriptnm,  and  in 
the  references  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
age.  In  examining  the  extent  of  the  historical 
element  in  the  prophecies,  both  of  the  prophets  and 
the  psalmiste,  we  must  distinguish  between  thoee 
which  we  either  definitely  know  or  may  reasonably 
assume  to  have  been  fulfilled  at  a  period  not  eo- 
tirdy  distant  fh>m  that  at  which  they  were  uttered, 
and  those  which  reached  far  beyond  in  their  pro- 
spective reference.  The  former,  once  fulfilled,  were 
thenceforth  annexed  to  the  domain  of  history  (la. 
xvii.;  Ps.  cvii.  83).  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  prophet  often  beheld  in  a  single  vision,  and 
therefore  delineated  as  accomplished  all  at  once, 
what  was  really,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dceolatkm  of 
Babylon,  the  gradual  work  of  a  long  period  (la. 
xiii.);  or,  as  in  Ezekiel's  prophecy  respecting  the 
humiliation  of  Egypt,  uttered  his  predictions  in 
such  ideal  language  as  scarcely  admitted  of  a  literal 
fulfillment  (Es.  xxix.  8-12;  see  Fairbaim  m  toeo). 
With  the  prophecies  of  more  distant  scope  the 
case  stood  thus.  A  picture  was  presented  to  tlic 
prophet's  gase,  embodying  an  outward  represents- 
tion  of  certain  future  spiritual  struggles,  judgments, 
triumphs,  or  blessings;  a  picture  suggested  in  gen- 
eral by  the  historical  circumstances  of  the  present 
(Zech.  vi.  9-15;  Ps.  v.,  Ixxii.).  or  of  the  past  (1^ 
XX.  35,  36;  Is.  xi.  15,  xlmi.  SI;  Ps.  xcix.  6  fC), 
or  of  the  near  fViture,  already  anticipated  and 
riewed  as  present  (Is.  xlix.  7-26;  Ps.  Ivii.  6-11), 
or  of  all  these,  variously  combined,  altered,  and 
heightened  by  the  imagination.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  that  picture  was  ever  outwardly  brooght 
to  pass:  the  k)cal  had  been  exchanged  for  the 
spirittial,  the  outward  type  had  merged  in  the  in- 
ward reality  before  the  fulfillment  of  the  pro|:diecy 
took  efi^ct  In  some  cases,  more  especially  those  in 
whkh  the  prophet  had  taken  hb  stand  upon  tbe 
nearer  future,  there  was  a  prdiminary  and  typical 
fulfillment,  or,  rather,  approach  to  it;  for  it  seldom, 
if  ever,  corresponded  to  the  full  extent  of  the  proph- 
ecy :  the  far-reaching  import  of  tbe  prophecy  would 
have  been  obscured  if  it  had.  The  measnring'4in* 
never  outwardly  went  forth  upon  (lareb  and  com- 
passed about  to  Goath  (Jer.  xzxi.  39)  tiO  the  dajt 
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of  Herod  As^ippa,  after  onr  SiivkMir't  final  doom 
upon  the  literal  Jerusalem  bad  been  actually  pro- 
oooneed;  and  neither  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel 
DOT  that  of  Herod  corresponded  to  that  which  had 
been  beheld  in  vision  bj  Ezekiel  (xl.  ff.).  lliere 
are,  moreoveTf  as  it  would  seem,  exceptional  cosca 
in  which  even  the  outward  form  of  the  prophet's 
predictions  was  divuielj-  drawn  from  the  unknown 
future  as  much  as  from  the  historical  circumstances 
with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  in  whichf  oonse- 
qoently,  the  details  of  the  imagery  by  means  of 
which  he  concentrated  all  his  conscious  conceptions 
of  the  future  were  literally,  or  almost  literally, 
verified  in  the  events  by  whicl)  bis  prediction  was 
fulfilled.  Such  is  the  case  in  Is.  lili.  The  Holy 
Spirit  presented  to  the  prophet  the  actual  death - 
scene  of  our  Saviour  as  the  form  in  which  his 
prophecy  of  that  event  was  to  be  embodied ;  and 
thus  we  trace  in  it  an  approach  to  a  literal  history 
of  our  .Savioiir*8  endurances  before  they  came  to  pass. 

(Keipectuig  the  rudiments  of  interpretation,  let 
the  following  here  sufiice:  The  knowledge  of  the 
meaninjcs  of  Hebrew  words  is  gathered  (a)  fhmi 
the  context,  (6)  from  parallel  passages,  (c)  from  the 
tiaditional  interpretations  preserved  in  Jewish  com- 
mentaries and  dictionaries,  (d)  from  the  ancient 
venious,  (e)  from  the  cognate  languages,  Chaldee, 
Syrlac,  and  Arabic.  The  syntax  must  be  almost 
wholly  gathered  from  the  0.  T.  itself ;  and  for  the 
special  syntax  of  the  poetical  books,  while  the  im- 
portance of  a  study  of  the  Hebrew  parallelism  is 
DOW  generally  recognized,  more  attention  needs  to 
be  bestowed  than  has  been  beatowed  hitherto  on 
the  centralism  and  inverdon  by  which  the  poetical 
structure  and  language  is  often  marked.  It  may 
here  too  be  in  place  to  mention,  that  of  the  various 
systematic  treatises  which  have  by  different  gen- 
irationa  been  put  forth  on  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  the  most  standard  work  is  the  PhUolngia 
Saei-n  of  Sol.  Glassiua  (Prof,  at  Jena,  f  1656),  orig- 
inally publtahed  in  1623,  and  often  reprinted.  A 
Dew  edition  of  it,  *'  accommodated  to  their  times,** 
sod  bearing  the  impress  of  the  theok>gical  views  of 
the  new  editors,  was  brought  out  by  Dathe  and 
Bauer,  1776-97.  It  ii  a  vast  store-house  of  mate- 
rials; but  the  need  of  such  treatises  has  been  now 
much  superseded  by  the  special  labors  of  more  re- 
cent scholars  in  poiticular  departmenta.) 

From  the  outward  form  of  the  O.  T.  we  prooeed 
to  its  moral  element  or  soul.  It  was  with  reference 
to  this  that  St.  Paul  declared  that  all  Scripture 
was  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  was  profitable 
tor  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tkxi  in  righteousness  (2  Tim.  iiu  16);  and  it  is  in 
the  implicit  recognition  of  the  essentially  moral 
eharaeter  of  the  whole,  that  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles  not  only  appeal  to  its  direct  preoepta  (e.  g. 
Matt.  XV.  4,  six.  17-19),  and  set  forth  the  fuUness 
of  their  bearing  (e.  g.  Matt.  ix.  13),  but  also  Uy 
bare  moral  ledaoiis  in  O.  T.  passages  which  lie 
rather  beneath  the  surface  than  upon  it  (Matt.  xix. 
5,  6,  xxu.  32;  John  s.  34,  35;  AcU  vii  48,  49;  1 
Gor.  ix.  9,  10;  2  Cor.  viiL  13-15).  With  regard 
Bore  particularly  to  the  Law,  our  Lord  shows  in 
Us  Sermon  on  the  Mount  how  deep  is  the  moral 
teaching  implied  in  it*  letter;  and  in  hb  deimnci- 
Btion  of  the  Pharisees,  upbraids  them  for  their 
Mission  of  its  weightier  matters  —  Judgment, 
mercy,  and  fiuth.  The  history,  too,  of  the  O.  T. 
finds  frequent  reference  made  in  the  N.  T.  to  its 
■mal  teaching  {Ijok/b  vi.  3;  Rom.  iv.,  ix.  17; 
I  Cor.  1.  (^11;  Heb.  iiL  7-11,  xL;  2  Pet  IL  15- 
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16;  1  John  iU.  12).  No  doubt  it  was  with  refb^- 
ence  to  the  moral  instruction  to  bo  drawn  from 
them  that  that  history  had  been  made  to  dwell  at 
greatest  length  on  the  events  of  greatest  moral 
importance.  The  same  reason  explains  also  why 
it  should  be  to  so  ktrge  an  extent  biographical. 
The  interpreter  of  the  0.  T.  will  have,  among  hb 
other  tasks,  to  analyze  in  the  lives  set  before  him 
the  various  yet  generally  mingled  workings  of  the 
spirit  of  holiness,  and  of  the  spirit  of  sin.  He 
must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  any 
of  the  lives  are  those  of  perfect  men ;  Soipture  no- 
where asserts  or  implies  it,  and  the  sins  of  even 
the  best  testify  against  it  Nor  must  he  expect  to 
be  expressly  informed  of  each  recorded  action,  any 
more  than  of  each  sentiment  delivered  by  the  sev- 
eral speaken  in  the  book  of  Job,  whether  it  were 
eommendable  or  the  contrary;  nor  must  we  assume, 
as  some  have  done,  that  Scripture  identifies  itself 
with  every  action  of  a  saintly  man  which,  without 
openly  condemning,  it  records.  The  moral  erron 
by  which  the  lives  of  even  the  greatest  0.  T. 
saints  were  dbfigured  are  rdated,  and  that  for  our 
instruction,  but  not  generally  criticised :  e.  g.  that 
of  Abraham  when,  ahneady  once  warned  in  Egypt, 
he  suitered  the  king  of  Gerar  to  suppose  that  Sirah 
was  merely  hb  sister;  m  that  of  David,  when,  by 
feigning  himself  mad,  he  practiced  deceit  upon 
Achish.  The  interpreter  of  Scripture  lias  no  war- 
rant for  shutting  hb  eyes  to  such  errors;  certainly 
not  the  warrant  of  David,  who  himself  virtually 
confessed  them  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  (see  especially  ver. 
13).  He  must  acknowledge  and  commend  the 
holy  faith  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  earliest  re- 
corded deeds  of  Jacob,  a  fiiith  rewarded  by  hb 
becoming  the  heir  of  God*s  promises;  but  he  must 
no  less  acknowledge  and  condemn  Jacob's  unbroth- 
erly  deceit  and  filial  disobedience,  oflltoses  punished 
by  the  sorrows  thai  attended  him  from  hb  flight 
into  Mesopotamia  to  the  day  of  hb  death.  And 
should  he  be  tempted  to  desire  that  in  such  cases 
the  O.  T.  had  dbtingubhed  more  directly  and 
authoritatively  the  good  from  the  evil,  he  will  ask. 
Would  it  in  that  case  have  spoken  as  efi^tually  ? 
Are  not  our  thoughts  more  drawn  out,  and  our 
aflections  more  engaged,  by  studying  a  man's  char- 
acter in  the  records  of  hb  life  than  in  a  summary 
of  it  ready  prepared  for  us?  Is  it  in  a  dried  and 
labeled  collection  of  specimens,  or  in  a  living  garden 
where  the  flowers  have  all  their  several  imperiiBctions, 
that  we  best  learn  to  appreciate  the  true  beauties 
of  floral  nature?  The  true  glory  of  the  O.  T.  b 
here  the  choice  richness  of  the  ^uden  into  which 
it  conducts  us.  It  sets  before  us  just  those  lives 
—  the  lives  generally  of  religions  men  —  which  will 
best  repay  our  study,  and  will  most  strongly  sug- 
gest the  moral  lessons  that  (jod  would  have  us 
bam ;  and  herein  it  b  that,  in  regard  of  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  O.  T.  bbtory,  we  may  most  surely 
trace  the  overruling  influence  of  the  H<Jy  Spirit  by 
which  the  sacred  hbtorians  wrote. 

But  the  O.  T.  has  further  iU  spiritual  and  there- 
fore prophetical  element,  the  result  of  that  organie 
unity  of  sacred  history  by  means  of  which  the  same 
God  who  in  hb  wisdom  delayed,  till  the  fullness  of 
time  should  be  come,  the  advent  of  hb  Son  into 
the  world,  ordained  that  all  the  career  and  worehip 
of  hb  eariier  people  shonki  outwardly  anticipate 
the  gknies  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  hb  spiritually 
ransomed  Clhnrab.  Our  attention  b  here  firsl 
attracted  to  the  avowedly  predictive  parts  of  the  O. 
T.,  of  the  pro^MOlive  reference  of  which,  at  th» 
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lime  that  thej  were  ottered,  no  queitioii  em  exist, 
and  the  mi^ty  of  which  ttill  awaited  their  fulfili- 
ment  wlien  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  bom. 
No  new  covenant  had  up  to  that  time  been  inaugu- 
rated (Jer.  ixxL  31-40);  no  temple  built  oorre- 
•ponding  to  that  which  Ewkiel  bad  described  (xL 
ff.);  nor  had  the  new  David  ere  that  arisen  to  bo  a 
prince  in  Israel  (ibid,  xxxiv.).  With  Christ,  then, 
the  new  em  of  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  com- 
menced. In  Him  were  to  be  fiilfiUcd  all  things 
that  were  written  in  ^he  I^w  of  Moses,  and  in  the 
Prophets,  and  In  the  Fnkns,  oonoeming  Him 
(I^ke  xxiv.  44;  ct  Matt.  xxri.  54,  Ac.).  A  mar- 
velous amount  there  was  in  his  person  of  the  veri- 
fication of  the  very  letter  of  prophecy — partly  that 
it  might  be  seen  how  definitely  all  had  pointed  to 
Him;  partly  because  his  outward  mission,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  letter  had  not  yet  been 
finally  superseded  by  the  spirit.  Yet  it  would 
pbunly  be  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  signifl- 
eanoe  of  such  prophecies  as  Zech.  ix.  9  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  mere  outward  verification ;  and  vrith 
the  delivery  of  Christ  by  his  own  people  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  doom  on  the  city  of  Jeruaskm 
Ibr  rejecting  Him,  and  the  ratification  of  the  new 
covenant  by  his  death,  and  the  subsequent  misaioD 
of  the  Apostles  to  a^  nations,  all  consummated  by 
the  final  blow  which  fell  within  forty  yeafs  on  tbie 
once  chosen  people  of  God,  the  outward  lilesslngs 
had  merged  forever  in  the  spiritual,  and  the  typ- 
ical Israelitish  nation  in  the  Church  Universal. 

Hence  the  entire  absence  ftxMn  the  N.  T.  of  any 
recognition,  by  either  Christ  or  his  Apostles,  of 
such  prospective  outward  glories  u  the  prophecies, 
literally  interpreted,  would  still  have  implied.  No 
hope  of  outward  restoration  mingled  with  the  sen- 
tence of  outward  doom  which  Christ  uttered  forth 
on  the  nation  from  which  He  himself  had  sprang 
(Matt  xxL  43,  xxiii  38,  xxiv.  2);  no  old  outward 
deliveranoes  with  the  spiritual  salvation  which  He 
and  his  Apostles  dedared  to  be  still  in  store  for 
those  of  the  race  of  Israel  who  should  believe  on 
Him  (Matt.  xxiiL  39;  Acts  iiL  19-21;  Rom.  xL; 
8  Cor.  iii.  16).  The  language  of  the  ancient 
prophecies  is  everywhere  applied  to  the  gathering 
together,  the  privileges,  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
unimial  body  of  Christ  (John  x.  16,  xi.  52;  Acts 
IL  39,  XT.  15-17;  Rom.  ix.  25,  26.  32,  33,  x.  11, 
18,  xi.  25,  26,  27;  2  Cor.  ri.  16-18;  Gal.  iv.  27; 
1  Pet.  it  4-6,  10;  Rev.  iU.  7,  8,  xx.  8,  9,  xxi., 
xxii.);  above  all^  in  the  crowning  passage  of  the 
apostolic  interpretation  of  O.  T.  prophecy  (Heb. 
xU.  22),  in  which  the  Christian  Church  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  out  as  the  Zion  of  whose  gUnry  all 
the  prophets  had  spoken.  Even  apart,  however, 
from  the  autboritatix-e  interpretatkm  thus  placed 
upon  them,  the  propbedes  contain  within  them- 
selves,  in  sufiScieot  measure,  the  eridenoe  of  their 
spiritual  import.  It  oouM  not  be  that  tbe  literal 
Zion  should  be  greatly  raised  in  physical  height 
(Is.  U.  2),  or  aU  the  Holy  Land  leveled  to  a  phtin 
(Zech.  xiv.  10),  or  portioned  out  by  straight  lines 
and  in  rectangles,  without  regard  to  its  physical 
oonformatwn  (Ea.  xlv.);  or  that  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem shouU  lie  to  the  south  of  tbe  Temple  (ibid,  xL 
2),  and  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  horn  it  (iUd,  xhr. 
6),  and  yet  that  it  should  occupy  its  old  place  (Jer. 
xxxl.  38,  39;  Zech.  xiv.  10);  or  that  holy  watera 
shouU  ianie  from  Jerusalem,  increasing  In  depth 
as  they  roll  on,  not  through  the  aooession  of  any 
liibulaiy  streams,  but  simply  because  thehr  soana 
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is  beneath  tbe  sanctuary  (Es.  xMi.).  Kor  ( 
it  well  be  that,  after  a  kmg  km  of  genealogies  and 
liUe-deeds,  the  Jews  shouki  be  reoryaiaed  in  thdr 
tribes  and  fiunilfes  (Zech.  xU.  12-14;  Mat  iiL  8; 
Ex.  xUv.  15,  xlviii.),  and  settled  after  their  old 
estates  (Es.  xxxri.  11).  Kor  agahi,  that  aU  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  sbouU  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  worship,  not  only  to  the  festivals  (Zech.  xiv.  16), 
but  even  monthly  and  weekly  (Is.  IxvL  23),  and 
yet  that  while  Jerusalem  were  thus  the  aeat  of 
worship  for  the  whole  world,  there  shook!  abo  b& 
altars  everywhere  (Is.  xix.  19;  Zeph.  IL  11;  Mat 
11),  both  bebg  reaUy  but  diffoent  expreasioDa 
of  the  same  sfiritual  truth  —  the  exteosion  of 
God's  pure  worship  to  all  nationa.  Nor  can  we 
suppose  thai  Jews  wiU  ever  again  outirardly  tri- 
umph over  heathen  natkms  that  have  kmg  disap- 
peared from  the  stage  of  history  (Am.  ix.  11,  19; 
Is.  xL  14;  Mk.  v.  5;  Ob.  17-21).  Nor  wiH  aao- 
rifices  be  renewed  (Ea.  xliii.  Ac)  when  Christ  baa 
by  one  offering  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are 
sanctified;  nor  will  a  special  sanctity  yet  attadi  to 
Jerusalem,  when  the  hour  is  come  that  **  neither 
in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  '*  shall  men 
worship  the  Father;  nor  jet  to  the  natural  Israel 
(cf.  Joel  ill.  4),  when  in  Christ  there  is  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  all  briievers  being  now  alike  the  drram- 
dskm  (PhiL  ill.  3)  and  Abiaham*a  seed  (GaL  iG. 
29),  and  the  name  Israel  bdng  ftvquently  used  In 
the  N.  T.  of  the  whole  Christhin  Church  (Matt 
xix.  28;  Luke  xxH.  80;  Bom.  xi.  26;  GaL  vL  16; 
cf.  Rev.  vU.  4,  xxi.  12). 

Tbe  substance,  therefore,  of  these  prophecies  is 
the  gkiry  of  the  Redeemer's  spiritual  khigdom;  it  is 
but  the  form  that  is  derived  from  the  outward  dr- 
eumstances  of  the  caiver  of  God*s  ancient  people, 
which  had  passed,  or  all  but  passed  avray  befoc« 
the  ftdflllment  of  the  promised  blessings  corn- 
Mi.  The  one  kingdom  vras  indeed  to  merge 
into,  rather  than  to  be  riolently  replaced  by  the 
other;  the  holy  seed  of  okl  was  to  be  the  slodc  of 
tbe  new  generation;  men  of  all  nations  were  te 
take  hoM  of  the  skirt  of  the  Jew,  and  Israelitish 
Apostles  were  to  become  tbe  patriarchs  of  the  new 
Christian  community.  Nor  was  even  the  form  in 
which  the  announcement  of  the  new  blessings  had 
been  clothed  to  be  rudely  castaakle:  the  imagery 
of  the  prophets  is  on  every  account  justly  dear  to 
ua,  and  from  fove,  no  less  than  from  habit,  we  still 
speak  the  bmguage  of  Onaan.  But  then  arises 
the  question.  Must  not  this  language  have  been 
dirinely  designed  fttxn  the  first  as  the  hnguage  of 
(Sod*s  Church?  Is  it  easily  to  be  soppMcd  that 
the  prophets,  whose  writings  form  so  la^  a  por- 
tion of  the  Bible,  should  have  so  extensively  used 
the  history  of  the  okl  Israel  as  the  garment  vrherein 
to  enwrap  their  delineations  of  the  blessings  of  the 
new,  and  yet  that  that  history  shonkl  not  be  In 
itself  essentially  an  anticipation  of  whet  the  prom- 
ised Redeemer  was  to  bring  with  hfan?  BesMcs, 
the  typical  import  of  the  Ismelitish  tabernacle  and 
ritual  worship  is  hnplied  in  Heb.  he  («« The  Holy 
(^host  this  signifying  **),  and  is  afanoet  vnivcnaOy 
allowed;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  tear  aaundcr  (he 
eventa  of  Israel's  history  flrom  the  ceremonies  of 
Israel's  worship;  nor  yet,  again,  ihit  events  of  the 
preceding  history  of  the  patriarchs  from  those  of 
the  history  of  IsraeL  The  N.  T.  itself  implies  the 
typical  import  of  a  large  part  of  the  O.  T.  narra 
tive.  The  original  dominion  oonfeiied  upon  msB 
(1  Cor.  XV.  27;  Heb.  U.  8),  tbe  rest  of  God  on  the 
seventh  day  (Heb.  iv.  4),  the  faiatitatioo  cf  mn 
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rii^  (Eph.  ▼.  81),  iM  in  H  ftU  invMtod  wUli  • 
JtmptT  tad  pvofpceUvc  iMtning.  So  iJto  tbo  oflhr- 
b^wod  mviynioai  of  Abel  (Ueb.  zi.  4,  zU.  24); 
tha  praemUkm  of  Ko«h  aiid  liis  fiunily  in  the  ark 
a  l^'UL  21);  (he  priciUiood  of  Mekshixedek 
(Heb.  viL,  ftUowiqg  Pft.  ex.  4);  the  matual  rela- 
tioD  of  SuBh  and  Hagar,  and  of  their  chiUren 
(GaL  i?.  Si  ft.);  the  oftring  and  reacoe  of  laaae 
(Rom.  Tlii.  82;  Heb.  xi.  19);  the  fiuFor  of  God  to 
Jacob  rather  Uhmi  Enu  (Kom.  ix.  10-18,  foUow- 
fa^S  IfaL  i.  2,  8);  the  aqioum  of  Israel  m  Egypt 
(Mot.  ii.  18);  the  pawover  feaat  (1  Cor.  t.  7,  8); 
the  ahepherdahip  of  Moaea  (Heb.  ziii.  20,  ef.  Is. 
hm.  U,  Sept);  his  reiliiig  of  hia  fi^e  at  Siuai 
(8  Got.  liL  18);  the  ratification  of  the  covenant 
bj  blood  (Heb.  iz.  18  ff.);  the  priesUy  character 
of  tht  choaon  people  (1  Pet  iL  9);  God's  out- 
vnd  preoenoe  with  them  (2  Cor.  vi.  18);  the  t»> 
lions  etenta  in  their  pagrimage  through  the  desert 
(1  Cor.  X.),  and  speebdlj  the  eating  of  manna  from 
bMven  (Matt  ir.  4;  John  tL  48-61);  the  lifUng 
op  of  the  braaea  aorpent  (John  iii.  14);  the  prom- 
iiB  of  the  dirine  pnwcnce  with  Israel  after  the  re- 
BMfal  of  Moaea,  their  shepherd,  iWmi  them  (Heb. 
xiiL  6,  et  Deut  zxxi.  8);  the  kingdom  of  David 
(Lake  t  82,  ^y^  and  the  devonriiig  of  Jonah 
(Matt  xU.  40).  If  some  of  these  instances  be 
dssmed  donbtAd,  let  at  least  the  rest  be  duly 
liighed,  and  this  not  without  rq;ard  to  the  ca- 
maktive  forae  of  the  whole.  In  the  O.  T.  itself 
«B  have,  and  this  even  in  the  latest  times,  events 
sad  persons  expressly  treated  as  typical:  e.  ^.  the 
■akiog  the  oace-r^|ected  stone  the  hea^tone  of 
the  eomer  (probably  an  historical  incident  in  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  second  Temple  (Ps. 
cxviiL  22);  the  airaying  of  Joahua  the  high-priest 
with  fidr  garmenta  (Zecb.  iii.),  and  the  pbcing  of 
erawns  on  his  bead  to  symboliae  the  union  of  roy- 
slty  and  priesthood  (Zech.  vi.  9  ft).  A  flirtber 
tsitiniony  to  the  typical  character  of  the  history  of 
the  OU  Testament  is  ibmished  by  the  typical 
ohsraeter  of  the  events  rebted  even  in  the  New. 
Afi  oar  Lord's  miracles  were  easentially  typical, 
and  are  abnost  universally  so  acknowledged:  the 
wsriu  of  mercy  wiiich  He  wrought  outwwdly  on 
the  body  betokening  his  corresponding  operations 
witbb  man*s  soot  So,  too,  the  outward  fbUIUments 
of  prophecy  in  the  Redeemer's  life  were  types  of 
the  deeper  thoogfa  less  immediately  striking  fttlAli- 
noit  whiefa  it  was  to  continue  to  receive  ideally; 
sad  if  thb  deeper  and  more  spiritual  significance 
naderlie  the  literal  narrative  of  tbe  New  Testament, 
how  nineh  mora  that  of  the  Old,  which  was  so  es- 
sntiaUy  designed  as  a  preparation  for  the  good 
thhigs  to  come!  A  remarkable  and  honorable 
tcstimoay  on  this  subject  was  borne  in  his  kter 
Tssrs  by  De  Wette.  '«Long  before  Christ  ap- 
pssred,*'  he  saya,  •<  the  world  waa  prepared  lor  bis 
sppsarsaee;  the  entire  O.  T.  is  a  great  prophecy,  a 
gieat  type  of  Him  who  was  to  come,  and  did  come. 
Who  can  deny  that  the  holy  seers  of  tbe  0.  T. 
Kv,  b  spirit,  the  advent  of  Christ  k>ng  before- 
hsnd,  and  in  prophetic  anticipatk>os  of  greater  or 
hsB  Hesmsss  bad  presages  of  tbe  new  doctrine? 
The  typological  comparison,  too,  of  the  Old  Testa- 
BHot  with  the  Mew  was  no  mere  pby  of  foncy; 
sod  ^  is  searedy  altogether  acckiental  that  tbe 
wsBgift!  history,  in  the  most  important  partio- 
■bn,  nus  parallel  with  the  Bfosalc**  (cited  by 
Iholnck,  The  Ot/i  TuiameiU  m  (he  Ntw). 
U  is  net  unlikely  that  there  Is  in  many  quarters 
I  to  reeqgni»  tbe  spiritual  elsmsnt 
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in  tbe  historical  parts  of  tbe  O.  T.,  ariaing  from 
the  fear  that  the  recognitkm  of  It  may  endanger 
that  of  tbe  historical  truth  of  the  events  recorded. 
Nor  is  such  danger  ahogetber  visionary;  for  one- 
sided and  pr^udlced  contemplation  will  be  ever 
so  abnsbg  one  element  of  Scripture  as  thereby  to 
cast  a  sli^t  upon  tbe  rest  But  this  does  not  aflbct 
itsexistence;  and  on  tbe  other  band  there  are  cer- 
tahily  cases  in  which  tbe  spiritual  dement  confirms 
the  outward  reaUty  of  the  historical  feet  So  is  it 
with  the  devouring  of  Jonah ;  which  many  would 
oonaign  to  the  region  of  parable  or  myth,  not  appar- 
ently fivm  any  result  of  criticism,  which  is  indeed 
at  a  loss  to  find  an  origin  for  the  story  save  in  feet, 
but  simply  tnm  tbe  unwillingness  to  give  credit  to 
an  event  the  extrsordinary  character  of  which  must 
have  been  patent  from  the  first  But  if  tbe  dirine 
purpose  were  to  prefigure  in  a  striking  and  effective 
manner  the  passage  of  our  Saviour  through  the 
darkness  of  the  tomb,  bow  could  any  onlinary 
event,  akin  to  ordinary  human  experience,  ade- 
quately represent  that  of  which  vre  have  no  expe- 
rience? Tbe  utmost  perils  of  tbe  royal  psalmist 
required,  in  Ps.  xviii.,  to  be  heightened  and  com- 
pacted together  by  Umb  aid  of  extnmeous  imagery 
in  order  that  they  might  typify  the  horrors  of 
death.  Thoae  same  bMTors  were  more  definitely 
prefigured  by  the  incaroeration-of  Jonah:  it  was  a 
marvelous  type,  but  not  more  roarvdous  than  the 
antitype  whidi  it  foreshadowed;  it  testified  by  ito 
very  wondrousness  that  there  are  gfoomy  terron 
beyond  any  of  whksh  this  world  supplies  the  ex- 
perience, but  over  which  Christ  should  triumph,  as 
Jonah  was  ddivered  from  tbe  belly  of  the  fish. 

Of  another  danger  besetting  tbe  path  of  tbe  spirit- 
ual interpreter  of  the  O.  T.,  we  have  a  warning 
in  the  unedifying  puerilities  into  which  some  hare 
fallen.  Against  such  he  will  guard  by  foregoing 
too  curious  a  seareh  for  mere  external  resemblances 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  though 
withal  thankfblly  recognizing  them  wherever  they 
present  themselves.  His  true  task  will  be  rather  to 
investigate  the  inward  ideas  involved  in  the  O.  T. 
narratives,  institutions,  and  prophecies  themselves, 
by  tbe  aid  of  the  more  perfect  manifestation  of  those 
ideas  in  the  transactions  and  events  of  gospel-times. 
The  spiritual  interpretation  must  rest  upon  both 
tbe  litml and  the  moral;  andtherecan  be  no  spirit* 
ual  aiudogy  Iwtween  things  which  hare  nought 
morally  in  common.  One  consequence  of  this  prin- 
ciple will  of  course  be,  that  we  must  never  be  con- 
tent to  rest  in  any  mere  outward  fulfillment  of 
prophecy.  It  can  never,  for  example,  be  admitted 
that  the  ordinance  respecting  the  entireness  of  the 
passoTcr-lamb  had  reference  merely  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  legs  unbroken  on  the  cross,  or 
that  the  conduding  words  of  Zech.  ix.  9,  pointed 
merettf  to  the  animal  on  which  our  Sariour  should 
outwardly  ride  into  Jerusalem,  or  that  the  sojourn 
of  Israd  in  Egypt,  in  its  evangelic  reference,  had  re- 
spect merely  to  the  temporary  sojourn  of  our  Sav- 
iour In  the  same  country.  However  remnrkaldfl 
the  outward  fulfillment  be,  it  must  always  guide  us 
to  some  deeper  analogy,  in  which  a  morel  element 
b  involved.  Another  oonseqnence  of  tbe  foregoing 
principle  of  interpretation  will  be  that  that  which 
was  forbidden  or  sinftil  can,  so  fer  as  it  was  slnftil, 
not  be  regarded  as  typical  of  that  which  is  (kee 
from  sin.  We  may,  for  example,  rgect,  as  alto- 
gether groundless,  the  view,  often  propouiMled,  but 
never  proved,  that  Solomon*s  marriage  with  Pha- 
raob'a  daogbter  was  a  figure  of  tbe  rso^tioQ  of  the 
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Geiitilet  into  the  Church  of  the  Gospel.  On  the 
Dther  hMid  there  it  no  niore  difficulty  in  supposing 
that  that  which  was  sinful  maj  have  originated  the 
occasion  lor  the  ezhibitioii  of  some  striking  type, 
than  there  is  in  belieTing  that  disobedience  brought 
about  the  need  of  redempUoo.  llie  Israelites 
sinned  in  demanding  a  Icing  ;'yet  iht  earthly  Iting- 
dom  of  David  was  a  type  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ; 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  Jonah's  fleeing^  like 
the  first  Adam,  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  that 
he  became  so  signal  a  type  of  the  second  Adam  in 
his  three  days'  reroox-al  from  the  light  of  hea\Yn. 
So  again  that  which  was  tolerated  rather  than  ap- 
proved may  contain  within  itself  the  type  of  some- 
thing imperfect,  in  contrast  to  that  which  is  more 
perfect.  Thus  Hagar,  as  the  concubine  of  Abra- 
ham, represented  the  covenant  at  Sinai ;  but  it  is 
only  the  bondage-aspect  of  that  covenant  which 
here  comes  directly  under  consideration,  and  the 
children  of  the  covenant,  symbolized  by  fshmael, 
are  those  only  who  cleave  to  the  element  of  bond- 
ago  in  it. 

Yet  withal,  in  laying  down  rules  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  0.  T.,  we  must  abstain  fh>m  attempt- 
ing to  define  the  limits,  or  to  measure  the  extent 
of  its  fullness,  lliat  fullness  has  certainly  not  yet 
been,  nor  will  by  us  be  exhausted.  Search  after 
truth,  and  reverence  fbr  the  native  worth  of  the 
written  Word,  authorize  us  indeed  to  reject  past 
interpretations  of  it  which  cannot  be  shown  to  rest 
on  any  solid  foundation.  Still  all  interpretation  is 
essentially  progres8i\'e;  and  in  no  part  of  the  O.  T. 
can  we  tell  the  number  of  meanings  and  bearings, 
beyond  those  with  which  we  are  oursel^-es  familiar, 
which  may  one  day  be  brought  out,  and  which  then 
not  only  may  approve  themselves  by  their  intrinsic 
reasonableness,  but  even  may  by  their  mutual  har- 
mony and  practical  interest  furnish  additional  eri- 
deuce  of  the  divine  source  of  that  Scripture  which 
cannot  be  broken. 

C  —  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
IN  the  New  Teijtament. 
The  New  Testament  quotations  fh>m  the  Old 
form  one  of  the  outward  bonds  of  connection  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  Bille.  They  are  mani- 
fold in  kind.  Some  of  the  passages  quoted  contain 
prophecies,  or  in%*olvo  types  of  which  the  N.  T. 
writen  designed  to  indicate  the  fulfillment  0th- 
en  are  introduced  as  direct  k)gical  supports  to  the 
doctrines  which  they  were  enforcing.  In  all  cases 
which  can  be  clearly  referred  to  either  of  these  cat- 
egories, we  are  fiurly  warranted  in  deeming  the  use 
which  lias  been  made  of  the  oMer  text  authoritative; 
and  from  these,  and  especially  from  an  analysis  of 
the  quotations  which  at  first  sight  present  difficul- 
ties, we  may  study  the  principles  on  which  the 
sacred  appreciation  and  exegesis  of  the  okler  Scrip- 
tures has  proceeded.  Let  it  only  be  Iwme  in  mind 
that  however  just  the  interpretations  \-irtually 
phiced  upon  the  passages  quoted,  they  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  necessarily  complete.  The  contrary  is 
indeed  manifest  from  the  two  opposite  bearings  of 
the  same  passage,  Ps.  xxiv.  1,  brought  out  by  St 
Paul  in  the  course  of  a  few  verses,  1  Cor.  x.  26,  28 
But  in  many  instances,  also,  the  N.  T.  writen  have 
quTted  the  O.  T.  rather  by  way  of  illustration,  than 
srith  the  intention  of  leaning  upon  it;  variously 
applying  and  adapting  it,  and  making  its  language 
the  vehicle  of  their  own  independent  thoughts.  It 
eould  hardly  well  be  otherwise.  The  th<raghti  of 
il  who  have  been  deeply  educated  in  the  Scripiurci 
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natanlly  move  in  Scriptural'dictioa :  H  would  htm 
been  strange  had  the  writen  of  the  N.  T.  foroied 
exceptions  to  the  genoul  rule. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  distribute  all  the  quote- 
Uons  into  their  distinctive  classes.  But  among 
those  in  whk;h  a  prophetical  or  typical  foree  is 
ascribed  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  passage  quoted,  may 
fairiy  be  reckoned  all  that  are  introduced  with  an 
intimation  that  the  Scripture  was  <'  fulfilled.**  And 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  word  ••fulfill,*^  as 
applied  to  the  accomplishroent  of  what  bad  bea 
predicted  or  foreshadowed,  is  in  the  N.  T.  only  used 
by  onr  Lord  himself  and  his  companioo-apoaUes: 
not  by  St  Mark  nor  St  Luke,  except  in  their  re- 
ports of  our  Lord*s  and  Peter's  sayings,  nor  yet  by 
St  Paul  (Mark  xv.  28,  is  not  genuine).  It  had 
grown  familiar  to  the  original  Apostles  fhrn  the 
continual  verification  of  the  O.  T.  which  they  had 
beheld  in  the  events  of  their  Master's  career.  Theae 
had  testified  to  the  deep  connection  between  the 
utterances  of  the  O.  T.  and  the  realities  of  the  Gc»- 
pel;  and,  through  the  general  conoectioQ  in  tuni 
casting  down  its  radiance  on  the  iudivklaai  p(»ots 
of  contact,  the  higher  term  was  occasionally  ap> 
plied  to  express  a  relation  for  which,  viewed  merely 
in  itself,  weaker  language  might  have  sufficed. 
Three  **  fulfillments  **  of  Scripture  are  traced  by  St. 
Matthew  in  the  incidents  of  oar  Saviour^s  infoncy 
(ii.  15,  18,  23).  He  beheM  Him  marked  out  as 
the  true  Israel,  the  bek>ved  of  God  with  high  dca- 
tiny  before  Him,  by  the  outward  correspoodence 
between  his  and  Israers  sojourn  in  Egypt  The 
sorrowing  of  the  mothera  of  Bethlehem  for  their 
children  was  to  him  a  renewal  of  the  grief  fbr  the 
captives  at  Hamali,  which  grief  Jeremiah  had  de- 
scribed in  language  suggested  by  the  record  of  ike 
patriarchal  grief  for  the  k)ss  cf  Joseph :  it  was  thus 
a  present  token  (we  need  aocomit  it  no  more)  of  the 
spiritual  captirity  which  all  outward  captivities  re- 
called, and  from  which,  since  it  had  been  declared 
that  there  was  hope  in  the  end,  Christ  was  to  prov* 
the  deliverer.  And  again,  Christ*s  scjoum  in 
despised  Nazareth  was  an  outward  token  of  th« 
k>wliness  of  bis  condition;  and  if  the  prophets  had 
rightly  spoken,  this  lowliness  was  the  necessary 
prelude,  and  therefore,  in  part,  the  pledge  of  his 
future  gk>ry.  In  the  first  and  last  oif  these  cases 
the  evangelist,  in  his  wonted  phrsse,  expressly  de* 
chuvs  tliat  the  e\-ents  came  to  pass  that  that  which 
was  spoken  «*  might  be  fulfilled :  **  language  which 
must  not  be  arbitrarily  softened  down.  In  the 
other  case  the  phrase  is  less  definitely  strong: 
'*  Then  was  f\ilfiUed,"  etc  The  substitution  cf 
this  phrsse  can,  however,  of  itself  decide  nothing, 
for  it  is  used  of  an  acknowledged  prophecy  in  xxvii. 
9.  And  should  any  be  dispMed  on  other  grounds 
to  view  the  quotation  fVom  Jer.  xxxi.  16  merely  as 
an  adornment  of  the  narrative,  let  them  first  con- 
sider whether  the  evangelist,  who  was  oeeupied  with 
the  history  of  dirist,  wouM  be  likely  formally  to 
introduce  a  passage  fVom  the  O.  T.  oMrely  as  an 
illustration  of  maternal  grief. 

In  the  quotations  of  all  kinds  tnm  the  Old  Tea- 
tsment  in  the  New,  we  find  a  continual  variation 
iVom  the  Utter  of  the  okler  Scriptures.  To  this 
variation  three  causes  may  be  specified  as  having 
contributed. 

Firet,  all  the  N.  T.  writen  quoted  tnm  the 
Septuagint;  correcting  it  indeed  more  or  less  by 
the  Hebrew,  especially  when  it  was  needlbl  for 
their  purpose:  ooeaskmally  deserting  it  altogatbsr; 
still  ahiding  by  it  to  so  hiige  an  cxtsnt  as  to  ahoi 
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that  it  WM  iht  primary  source  whence  their  qoota- 
Uoot  were  dmwu.  Their  use  of  it  may  be  best 
lOuttrated  by  the  corresponding  use  of  our  iitui^^cai 
veniou  of  the  Psnlms;  a  use  founded  on  love  as 
well  as  on  habit,  but  which  neverthekn  we  forego 
when  it  lieoomes  important  that  we  should  follow 
the  more  accurate  rendering.  Consequently,  when 
the  errors  involved  in  the  Septuagint  versfon  do  not 
interfere  with  the  purpose  which  the  N.  T.  writer 
had  in  riew,  they  are  iVeqnently  aUowed  to  remain 
iu  his  quotation:  see  Matt.  zv.  9  (a  record  of  our 
Lord's  words);  Luke  iv.  18;  Acta  xiii.  41,  xv,  17; 
Uom.  XT.  10;  2  Cor.  iv.  13;  Heb.  viii.  9,  x.  5,  xi. 
iL  The  current  of  apostolic  thought,  too,  is  fre- 
quently dictated  by  words  of  the  Septuagint,  which 
difler  much  Axmi  the  Hebrew:  see  Kom.  ii.  24;  1 
Cor.  XT.  55;  2  Cor.  ix.  7;  Heb.  xili.  15.  Or  even 
an  absolute  interpolation  of  the  Septuagint  is 
quoted,  Heb.  i.  6  (Deut.  xxxiL  43).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Matt.  xxi.  5;  1  Cor.  Hi.  19,  the  Septua- 
gint is  corrected  by  the  Hebrew:  so  too  in  Matt. 
ix.  13;  Luke  xziL  37,  there  is  an  effort  to  preserve 
an  expressiveness  of  the  Hebrew  which  the  Sep- 
toagint  bad  kist;  and  in  Matt  iv.  15,  16;  John 
xix.  37 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  54,  the  Septuagint  disappears 
altogether.  In  Rom.  ix.  33,  we  have  a  quotation 
ftom  the  Septuagint  combined  with  another  from 
the  Hebrew.  In  Mark  xii.  30;  Luke  x.  27;  Rom. 
xiL  19,  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  are  superadded 
the  one  upon  the  other.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, which  in  this  respect  stands  afone,  the  Sep- 
toagiiit  is  uniformly  followed;  except  in  the  one 
reoMirkable  quotatk>n,  Heb.  x.  30,  which,  accord- 
ing neither  with  tlie  Hebrew  nor  the  Septuagint, 
was  probably  derived  from  the  hst-named  pas- 
sage, Kom.  xX  19,  wherewith  it  exactly  coincides. 
The  quotation  in  1  Cor.  ii.  9  seems  to  ha>'a  been 
derived  not  directly  lh>m  the  O.  T.,  but  rather 
from  a  Christian  lituncy  or  other  document  Into 
vbich  the  hnguage  of  Is.  Ixiv.  4  had  been  trans- 
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Secondly,  the  N.  T.  writers  must  have  frequently 
quoted  from  memory.  The  0.  T.  had  been  deeply 
instilled  into  their  minds,  ready  for  servkie,  when- 
ever needed;  and  the  fulfillment  of  its  predictions 
which  they  witnessed,  made  its  utterances  rise  up 
in  life  before  them:  cf.  John  ii.  17,  22.  It  was  of 
the  very  essence  of  such  a  liring  use  of  0.  T. 
Scripture  that  their  quotations  of  it  should  not  of 
necessity  be  verbally  exact 

Thirdly,  combined  with  this  there  was  an  altera- 
tion of  conscious  or  unconscious  design.  Some- 
times the  oliject  of  this  was  to  obtain  increased 
force:  hence  the  \'ariation  from  the  original  in  the 
§anu  of  the  divine  oath,  Kom.  xiv.  11;  or  the 
result  **  I  quake,"  substituted  for  the  cause,  Heb. 
zii  21;  or  the  insertion  of  rhetorical  words  to 
bring  out  the  emphasis,  Heb.  xii.  28 ;  or  the  change 
ci  person  to  show  that  what  men  perpetrated  hnd 
ite  root  in  God*s  determinate  counsel.  Matt  xxvi. 
SL  Sometimes  an  0.  T.  passage  is  abridged,  and 
in  the  abridgment  so  adjusted,  by  a  little  altera- 
tion, as  to  present  an  aspect  of  completeness,  and 
jet  omit  what  is  foreign  to  the  immediate  purpose. 
Acts  L  20;  1  Cor.  i.  31.  At  other  times  a  pas- 
«ge  is  «ilarged  by  the  incorporatkm  of  a  passage 
frMn  another  source:  thus  In  Luke  iv.  18,  19, 
altboogh  the  contents  are  profiessedly  those  read 
by  oar  Lord  ftom  Is.  Ixi.,  we  have  the  words  "to 
set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,**  introduced 
§nm  Is.  Iviii.  6  (Sept):  simibtfly  in  Rom.  xi.  8, 
VmaL  zzix.  4  is  oombined  witk  Is.  xzix.  10.     In 


tome  cases  still  greater  liberty  of  alteration  is 
assumed.  In  Kom.  x.  II,  the  word  was  is  intro- 
duced into  Is.  xxviii.  16,  to  show  that  that  is 
uttered  of  Jew  and  Centile  alike.  In  Kom.  xi.  28, 
27,  the  •*  to  Zion "  of  Is.  lix.  20  (Sept  Ircjccr 
2i«gy)  is  replaced  by  "out  of  Sion  '*  (suggested  by 
Is.  ii.  3):  to  Zion  the  Redeemer  had  alrmdycome; 
from  Zion,  the  Christian  Church,  hb  bw  was  to 
go  forth;  or  even  from  the  literal  Jerusalem,  cf. 
Luke  xxiv.  47;  Kom.  xv.  19,  for,  till  she  was 
destroyed,  the  type  was  still  in  a  measure  kept  up. 
hi  Matt.  riii.  17,  the  words  of  Is.  liii.  4  are 
adapted  to  the  divine  removal  of  disease,  the  out- 
ward token  and  witness  of  that  sbi  which  Christ 
wns  eventually  to  remove  by  his  death,  thereby 
fulfilling  the  prophecy  more  completely.  For  other, 
though  less  striking,  instances  of  variation,  see  1 
Cor.  xiv.  21 ;  1  Pet  iii.  15.  In  some  places  again, 
the  actual  words  of  the  original  are  taken  up,  but 
employed  with  a  new  meaning:  thus  the  ipx6fAtvoSf 
which  in  Hab.  ii.  3  merely  qualified  the  verb,  is  in 
Heb.  X.  37  made  the  subject  to  it 

Almost  more  renutrkable  than  any  alteration  in 
the  quotation  itself,  is  the  circumstance  that  iu 
Matt  xxrii.  9,  Jeremiah  should  be  named  as  the 
author  of  a  prophecy  really  delivered  by  Zechariah : 
the  reason  being,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Heng- 
stenberg  in  his  Christology,  that  the  prophecy  is 
based  upon  that  in  Jer.  xviii.,  xix.,  and  that  with 
out  a  reference  to  this  original  source  the  most 
essential  features  of  the  fulfillment  of  Zechariah's 
prophecy  woidd  be  niisunderstood.o  The  case  is 
indeed  not  entirely  unique;  for  in  the  Greek  of 
Mark  i.  2,  3,  where  Mai.  iii.  1  is  combined  with 
Is.  xl.  3,  the  name  of  Isaiah  afone  is  mentioned : 
it  was  on  his  prophecy  that  that  of  Malochi  partly 
depended.  On  the  other  hand  in  Matt  ii.  23; 
John  vi.  45,  the  comprehensive  mention  of  the 
prophets  indicates  a  reference  not  only  to  the  pas- 
sages more  particularly  contemplated,  Is.  xi.  1,  liv. 
13,  but  also  to  the  general  tenor  of  what  had  been 
elsewhere  prophetically  uttered. 

The  above  examples  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
freedom  with  which  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
interwove  the  older  Scriptures  into  their  writings. 
It  could  only  result  in  fiulure  were  we  to  attempt 
any  merely  mechanical  account  of  variations  from 
the  O.  T.  text  which  are  essentially  not  mechanical 
That  which  is  still  replete  with  life  nmy  not  be 
dissected  by  the  anatomist  There  is  a  spiritual 
meaning  in  their  employment  of  Scripture,  e\-en 
as  there  is  a  spiritual  meaning  in  Scripture  itselt 
And  though  it  would  be  as  idle  to  treat  of  their 
quotations  without  reference  to  the  Septuagint^  at 
it  would  be  to  treat  of  the  inner  meanini^  of  the 
Bible  without  attending  first  to  the  literal  inter- 
pretation, still  it  is  only  when  we  pay  regard  to 
the  inner  purpose  for  which  each  separate  quota- 
tion was  made,  and  the  inner  significance  to  the 
writer*s  mind  of  the  passage  quoted,  that  we  can 
arrive  at  any  true  solution  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  phenomena  of  these  quotations  frequently  pre- 
sent (Convenient  tal>ks  of  the  quotations,  ranged 
in  the  order  of  the  N.  T.  passages,  are  given  in 
the  Introductions  of  Davidson  and  Home.  A 
much  Ailler  table,  embracing  the  informal  verbal 
allusions,  and  ranged  in  the  contrary  order,  but 
with  a  reverse  index,  has  been  compiled  by  Gough 
and  published  separately,  1855.)  J.  F.  T. 

a  •  See  the  remarics  <m  this  passage,  vol.  L  p.  90a 
and  vol.  U.  p.  1508  a  8 
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•  See  on  the  mode  of  eiiing  the  (Xd  TertMaeoi 
in  the  New,  Tholuck't  Dat  A,  TtU,  im  Xtuen 
TuL^  pp.  1-60  (dt«  Auil.),  aud  tnmal.  hy  Prof, 
a  A.  Aikeo,  BWL  Sacra,  zi.  668-616:  W.  Und- 
iftj  Alexander's  Qmmexitm  and  HarmLmy  of  the 
0,  and  N.  TtUamenti,  leci.  i.  pi.  u.  (Loud.  1841); 
FairUtinrs  Htrmeneutical  Manuai,  pt.  third,  pp. 
898-456  (Amer.  repr.  1869);  mid  Turpie'a  The 
OldTetLiH  (he  New  (Lond.  1868).  H. 

•  OLEAl^DEB.     [WiLLOwB,  Amer.  ed.] 
OLIVE    (rrj:     ^Aa/a).     No  tree  U  more 

cloeely  enociated  with  the  bittoiy  and  eivilixation 
of  man.  Our  ooneem  with  it  liere  ia  in  its  Miered 
relationa,  and  in  its  eonneetion  with  Jad«a  and 
the  Jewish  people. 

Many  of  the  Scriptural  associations  of  the  olive- 
tree  are  singubuijr  poetical.  It  has  this  remarlcable 
interest,  in  the  first  place,  that  iU  foliage  is  the 
earliest  that  is  mentioned  bjr  name,  when  the 
waten  of  the  flood  hegm  to  retire.  *•  Lo!  in  the 
dove's  mouth  vrus  an  <&ve4eaf  pluckt  off:  so  Noah 
knew  that  the  waters  were  abated  firom  off  the 


OUkfiOkm 

earth**  (Gen.  viii.  11).  How  hi  this  eariy  inci- 
dent may  have  suggested  the  bter  emblematical 
meanings  of  the  leaf,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but 
now  it  is  as  difficult  for  us  to  disconnect  the 
thought  of  peace  ihMn  this  scene  of  primitive 
patriarchal  history,  as  from  a  multitude  of  allusions 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  Next,  we  find  it 
the  most  prominent  tree  in  the  earliest  allegory. 
When  the  trees  invited  it  to  reign  over  them,  its 
sagacious  answer  sets  it  before  us  in  its  character- 
istic reUtions  to  Divine  worship  and  domestic  life. 
»  Should  I  leave  my  fiitness,  wherewith  by  me  they 
honor  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over 
the  trees?*'  (Judg.  ix.  8,  9).  With  David  it  is 
the  emblem  of  prosperity  and  the  divine  blessing. 


OLIYB 

He  eompares  himself  to  *«a  green  olive  tree  in  the 
bouse  of  God**  (Hs.  lii.  8);  and  he  comperes  the 
children  of  a  righteous  man  to  the  **  olive-brsnehss 
round  about  bis  Ubie  **  (Ps.  cxxviH.  3).     So  with 
the  later  prophets  it  is  the  symbol  of  beauty, 
luxuriance,  and  strength;  and  hence  the  symbol 
of  religious  privileges:  "His  branches  shall  spread, 
and  bis  beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive-tree,**  are  the 
words  in  the  concluding  promise  of  Hoeea  (xiv.  6). 
**  The  Lord  called  thy  name  a  green  otivfr-tree,  (sir, 
and  of  goodly  fruit,**  is  the  expostulation  of  Jere- 
miah when  be  foretells  retribution  for  advantages 
abused  (xi.  16).    Here  we  may  eompare  Kedus.  L 
10.     We  must  bear  in  mind,  in  reading  this 
imagery,  that  the  olive  was  among  the  most  abun- 
dant and  characteristic  vegetatkm  of  Judaea.    Thus 
after  the  Captivity,  when  the  Israditca  kept  the 
Feast  of  Tabemades,  we  find  them,  among  other 
branches  for  the  booths,  bringing  *<  olive-branches '* 
from  the  "  mount**  (Neb.  viU.  16).    '«Tlie  mount** 
is  doubtless  the  famous  Olivet,  or  Mount  of  Olivei, 
the  ^  Olivetum  **  of  the  Vulgate.    [Ouvica,  Houar 
OF.]     Here  we  cannot  iorgii  that  the  trees  of  this 
sacred  hill  witiie«ed  not  only  the  bumil- 
iatkm  and  sorrow  of  David  in  Absakxn's 
rebellion  (2  Sam.  xv.  80),  but  also  some 
of  the  most  solemn  scenes  in  the  life  of 
David*8   Lord    and    Son;    the   prophecy 
over  Jerusalem,  the  agony  in  the  garden 
(Gbthsrmajcb  itself  means  ^  a  press  for 
olive-oil**),  and  the  ascension  to  heaven. 
Turning  now  to  the  mystic  imagery  of 
Zeehariah  (iv.  8,  11-14),  and  of  St  John 
in  the  Apocalypee  (Rev.  xi.  3,  4),  we  find 
the  olive-tree  UMd,  in  both  esses,  in  a  very 
remarkable  way.     We  cannot  enter  into 
any  expbmation  of  **the  two  olive-trees 
...  the  two  olive-branches  ...  the  two 
anointed  ones  that  stand  by  the  lx»d  of 
i    the  whole  earth  *' (Zech.):  or  of**  the  two 
witnesses  ...  the  two  olive-trees  standing 
before  the  God  of  the  earth**  (Rev.):  but 
we  may  remark  that  we  have  bete  a  refj 
expressive  link  between  the  prophecies  of 
^  the  O.  T.  and  the  N.  T.     Fmally.  in  the 
atgumeutatioii  of  St.  Paul  concerning  the 
relative  positions  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles 
in  the  counseb  of  God,  this  tree  supplies 
the  basis  of  one  of  his  most  ibrcible  alle- 
gories (Rom.  xi.  16-26).     The  Gentiles  are 
the  "  wiM  olive**  (kypidKmos),  grafted  hi 
upon  the  ''  good  olive  **  (ntWieAMMtX  ^ 
which  once  the  Jews  bekmged,  and  with 
which  they  may  again  be  incorporated.   It 
must  occur  to  any  one  that  the  natural 
process  of  grafting  is  here  inverted,  the  cus- 
tom being  to  engimft  a  good  branch  upon  a 
bad  stock.     And  it  has  been  eontended  that  in  the 
case  of  the  olive-tree  the  inverse  process  is  aome- 
times  practiced,  a  wild  twig  being  engrafted  to 
strengthen  the  culti\-ated  olive.    Thus  Mr.  £wbafak 
( Comtn,  on  Romans,  ii.  112)  quotes  flrom  Fliai^- 
dius:  — 

(*  Vecundat  sterillt  plofoes  oleaster  oUvaa, 
St  qvm  noD  novit  mooera  forrs  dooet." 

But  whatever  the  fact  may  be,  it  is  unneoessary  to 
have  recourse  to  this  suppo^tion:  and  Indeed  It 
conftises  the  allegory.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  St 
Paul  woukl  hold  himself  tied  by  horttoultnrsi  kwp 
in  nsillg  such  an  image  as  this.  Perhaps  the  verf 
stress  of  the  allegory  is  in  this,  that  the  graftiqg 
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b  eomtrttry  ta  mUmre  {wmpk  ^(nriw  ivwwroiv^nt^ 
T.84). 

This  disomioii  of  the  pusage  in  the  Romans 
IwU  us  naturallj  Co  speak  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
oliv«-tree,  its  ioduatrial  applicationi,  and  general 
eharacteristies.  It  grows  freely  alnxwt  everywhere 
on  the  shores  of  Um  Mediterranean;  but,  as  has 
been  said  above,  it  was  peculiarly  abundant  in 
Palestine.  See  Deut.  ▼!.  11,  vU.  8,  zxviii.  40. 
OUre-jards  are  a  matter  of  ooune  in  descriptions 
of  the  ooantry,  like  vineyarda  and  eoni-fields  (Judg. 
zr.  5;  1  Sam.  Tiii.  11).  The  kings  had  very 
extensive  ones  (1  Chr.  zxvii.  28).  Even  now  the 
tree  is  very  abundant  in  the  country.  Almost 
every  village  has  its  oli\«-grove.  Certain  dittricts 
may  be  specified  where  at  various  times  this  tree 
Itts  been  very  luxuriant.  Of  Asher,  on  the  skirts 
of  the  Ijebanon,  it  was  prophesied  that  he  should 
"dip  his  foot  in  oil "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24).  The  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  Jenisalem  has  already 
baeo  meiitioued.     In  the  artkle  on  Gaza  we  have 
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alluded  to  its  brge  and  productive  olive-woods  hi 
the  present  day:  and  we  may  refer  to  Van  do 
Velde's  Syria  (i.  886)  for  their  extent  and  beauty 
in  the  vsle  of  Shcchem.  The  cultivation  of  the 
olive-tree  had  the  ck>scst  eonnectkm  with  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  Israelites,  their  trade,  and  even 
their  public  ceremonies  and  religious  worship.  A 
good  illustration  of  the  use  of  ^ve-oil  for  food  if 
furnished  by  2  Chr.  ii.  10,  where  we  are  tokl  that 
Solomon  provided  Hiram's  men  with  "twenty 
thousand  liaths  of  oiL'*  Compare  Ezra  iii.  7.  Too 
much  of  this  product  was  supplied  for  home  con- 
sumption: hence  we  find  the  country  sending  it  as 
an  export  to  T)Te  (£s.  xxvii.  17),  and  to  E^gypt 
(Hos.  xii.  1).  This  oil  was  used  in  coronations, 
thus  it  was  an  emblem  of  sovereignty  (I  Sam.  x 
1,  xii.  3,  6).  It  was  also  mixed  with  the  ofierings 
in  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  1,  2,  6,  15).  Even  in  the 
wilderness  very  strict  directions  were  given  that, 
in  the  Tabemicle,  the  Israelites  were  to  have  ^pure 
oil  olive  beaten  for  the  light,  to  cause  the  lamp  tA 
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tmm  always  **  (Ex.  xxvii.  20).  For  the  burning 
of  it  in  common  lamps,  see  Matt.  xxv.  3,  4,  8.  The 
oae  of  it  on  the  hair  and  skin  was  customary,  and 
indicati\^  of  cheerAilness  (Ps.  xxiii.  5;  Matt.  vi. 
17).  It  was  abo  employed  medicinally  in  surgical 
cases  (Luke  x.  34).o  See  again  Mark  vi.  13;  Jam. 
V.  14,  for  its  use  in  combination  with  pra3'er  on 
behalf  of  the  sick.  [On.;  Anoint.]  Nor,  in 
enumcraiing  the  usefiil  applications  of  the  oIi\'e- 
tree,  must  we  forget  the  wood,  which  is  hard  and 
solid,  with  A  fine  grain,  and  a  pleasing  yellowish 
tint.  In  Solomon's  Temple  the  cherubim  were 
^'of  oliv«-tree"  (1  K.  vi.  23),»  as  abo  the  doon 


■  All  tlMse  sul^eets  admit  of  very  foU  Ulnstration 
fe«m  Greek  and  Boman  writers.  And  If  this  were  not 
a  BIMIeai  artiele,  we  skooU  dwell  upon  other  classical 
I  of  the  tree  whkh  supplied  the  vtetor*s 
i  at  the  Olyaipie  gaoMS,  and  a  twig  of  whioh  is 
te  fnrfUarBsrkeo  the  colas  ef  Athens.  SeeJudith 
IV.  IS. 
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(vv.  31,  32)  and  the  posts  (ver.  33).  As  to  the 
berries  (.lam.  iii.  12;  2  Esdr.  xvi.  29),  which 
produce  the  oil,  they  were  sometimes  gathered 
by  shaking  the  tree  (Iii.  xxiv.  13),  sometimes  by 
beating  it  (Deut.  xxiv.  20).  Tlien  foUowed  the 
treading  of  the  fruit  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24;  Mic  vi. 
15).  Hence  the  mention  of  ** oil-fats"  (Joel  iu 
24).  Nor  must  the  flower  be  passed  over  without 
notice :  — 

(*  Si  bene  flomerint  oleie,  nitldiSBlmiis  annns." 
Ov.  .FVul.v.aOS. 

The  wind  was  dreaded  by  the  cultivator  of  the 

»  •  If  the  olive  be  the  wood  inteoded  In  1  K.  vL 
28,  It  Is  slogalar  thit  a  wood  of  such  hardnoMi  should 
liave  been  used  for  a  carviog,  when  the  carving  was 
to  be  covered  with  gold,  and  thus  the  fine  grain  would 
be  concealed.  Trbtram  (ATal.  Kisi.  of  the  BibU,  p. 
871)  thinks  that  the  olaasttf  is  meant  h«re.    See  Oil 

G   M.  P. 
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olire;  for  the  leut  naffliog  of  a  breeze  i»  apt  to 
eaiue  the  flowera  to  fail:  — 

<(  Vlovtbent  o1m»  :  Tvoti  noeoeie  pmttrri.** 

Or.  Faat.  t.  82L 

Thuf  we  tee  the  fSoroe  of  the  words  of  Eliphu  the 
Ttfomnite:  »*  He  shall  east  off  his  flower  like  the 
olive  "  (Joh  XT.  33).  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
locust  was  a  formidable  enemy  of  the  olive  (Amos 
iv.  0).  It  happened  not  unfrequetitly  that  hopes 
were  disappointed,  and  that  "  the  labor  of  the  olive 
fiuled  **  (Hab.  iii.  17).  As  to  the  growth  of  the 
tree,  it  thrives  best  in  warm  and  sunny  situations. 
It  is  of  a  moderate  height,  with  knotty  gnarled 
trunks,  and  a  smooth  ash-cok>red  baric  It  grows 
slowly,  but  it  lives  to  an  immense  age.  Its  look  is 
singulariy  indicative  of  tenacious  vigor:  and  this 
it  the  force  of  what  is  said  in  Scripture  of  its 
«  greenness,"  as  emblematio  of  strength  and  pros- 
ptfity.  The  leaves,  too,  are  not  deciduous,  lliose 
who  see  olives  for  the  first  time  are  occasionally 
disappointed  by  the  dusty  votor  of  their  foliage; 
but  those  who  are  familiar  with  them  find  an  in- 
expressible charm  in  the  rippling  changes  of  these 
8k»ider  gray-green  leaves.  Mr.  Kuskin's  pages  in 
the  Stonet  of  Venice  (iii.  175-177)  are  not  at  all 
extravagant. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  very  extensive. 
All  who  hare  written  on  the  trees  and  phuits  of 
Scripture  have  devoted  some  space  to  the  olive. 
One  especially  deserves  to.  be  mentioned,  namely, 
lliomson.  Land  and  Book,  pp.  51-67.  But,  for 
Biblical  illustration,  no  later  work  is  so  useful  as 
the  Hitrobotanicin,  of  Celsius,  the  friend  and  patron 
of  linnaius.  J.  S.  H. 

♦  The  noUd  olive-yards  of  Attica,  which  Paul 
must  hare  seen  whether  he  went  from  AthMis  to 
Corinth  by  the  way  of  Megara  or  Piraeus  (Actft 
xviii.  1),  still  preserve  their  ancient  fame.  Allusion 
is  made  above  to  the  olive-press.  Dr.  W.  M.  Thom- 
son found  several  such  presses  still  well  preserved 
from  early  Hebrew  times,  at  Urn  el-AfVUinia,  not 
(ar  from  T3re,  a  little  north  of  K^dh.  [Kanah.] 
M  Two  columns,  about  two  feet  square  and  eight 
ftei  high,  stand  on  a  stone  base,  and  have  a  stone 
of  the  same  length  and  size  on  the  top.  Some- 
times there  are  two  on  the  top,  to  make  it  more 
firm.  These  columns  are  about  two  feet  apart,  and 
in  the  inner  sides,  facing  each  other,  are  grooves 
cut  from  near  the  top  to  the  bottom,  about  four 
inches  deep  and  six  wide,  in  which  the  pknk  which 
pressed  on  the  olives  mo\-ed  up  and  down.  .  . .  The 
plank  was  placed  upon  them  and  pressed  down 
by  a  long  beam  acting  as  a  lever,  by  the  aid  of 
the  great  stones  on  the  top  of  the  columns.  .  .  . 
Ckise  to  the  press,  are  two  immense  stone  basins, 
in  which  the  olives  were  ground.  I  measured  one 
which  had  recently  been  uncovered.  It  was  seren 
feet  two  inches  in  diameter,  a  foot  deep,  with  a  rim 
six  inches  thick;  a  huge  bowl  of  polisbed  stone, 
without  a  flaw  or  crack  in  it  "  (EHbl.  Saci'a,  xii- 
8-32  f.).  The  same  writer  {Land  and  Book,  i.  72- 
76)  explains  in  a  striking  manner  the  various 


tncf  oUtanun.  The  names  applied  to  tba  mount  ia 
Um  TtefUBs  SN  as  foUows:  HH^  HS^D  or  b^^nn 
(18am.xv  10, 1  K.  xxlil.  IB,  Kb.  id.  28,  Zech.  Jv.  4)^ 
KTIS^D  'tS  (Ctat  viU.3 ;  and  Gen.  vUL  11,  Pssudo 
JooTwilyf.    The  laUar  is  the  oama  emp^yed  In  ttie 
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Scripture  allusions  to  the  olive  (Job  zr.  83;  Hab. 
UL  18;  Is.  xvU.  6;  Deut.  xxiv.  20).  >«  The  sites,** 
sa}-B  Mr.  Tristram,  ^of  many  of  the  deserted 
towns  of  Judah  bear  witness  to  the  former  abun- 
dance of  the  olive,  where  it  now  no  kmger  exktt, 
by  the  oil-presses,  with  their  gutters,  troughs,  and 
cisterns  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  I  hiave  seen 
many  of  them  far  south  of  Hebron,  where  nol 
an  olive  has  existed  for  centuries,  and  also  many 
among  deserted  thickets  of  Carmel  '*  {NaL  Bi$L 
of  die  BibU,  p.  876).  Most  of  the  passages  whkA 
refer  to  the  olire  might  have  been  written  in  our 
own  day,  so  remarlultly  do  the  present  customs 
accord  with  those  of  the  oldest  known  inhabitants 
of  the  land.  Ijaynr  (Herxog^s  ReaUEnepk.  x.  547) 
quotes  Scbulz  {Leitunffen  dt$  Hdciitten^  v.  86)  aa 
saying  that  the  wild  olire  may  be  and  is  used  in 
the  ^ist  for  grafting  the  cultivated  olire  when  the 
latter  becomes  unfruitful;  but  it  is  generally  al- 
k)wed  that  Paul  does  not  refer  in  Rom.  xi.  17  to 
any  actual  process  in  nature,  but  assumes  the  case 
for  the  sake  of  illustration.  H. 

•    OLIVE -BERRIES     (Jam.    iii    12). 

[OUVE.] 

OLIVES,  MOUNT  OP  (DN'^'W  IH : 
rh  ipos  T&y  iXai&p  :  Mont  OHvarwn),  Tht 
exact  expression  **the  Mount  of  Olives**  ocean 
in  the  O.  T.  in  Zech.  xiv.  only;  in  the  other 
pkices  of  the  0.  T.  in  which  it  is  refierred  to,  the 
form  employed  is  the  <«.  ascent  of  <>  the  oUfes  **  (8 
Sam.  XV.  30;  A.  Y.  inaccurately  **the  ascent  of 
Mount  Olivet*'),  or  simply  "the  mount *•  (Keh. 
viii.  15),  "  the  mount  facing  Jerusalem  **  (1  K.  xi. 
7),  or  **  Uie  mountain  which  is  on  the  east  aide  of 
the  city  **  (Ex.  xL  23). 

In  the  N.  T.  three  forms  of  the  woni  occur:  (1.) 
The  usual  one,  "  The  Mount  of  Olives  **  {rl  $fos 
r&p  iXm&y).  (2.)  By  St.  Luke  twice  (xix.  », 
xxi.  37);  *'the  mount  called  Ehuon**  (rh  i,  rh 
«oA.  iXM<&p;  Rec.  Text,  'EXeuw,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  A.  Y.).  (8.)  Ahio  by  Si.  Luke  (Acts 
i.  12),  the'*  mount  called  OUvet**  (j|^.  rh  maX, 
iXeu&yos)' 

It  is  the  well-known  eminence  on  the  cast  of 
Jerusalem,  intimately  and  characteristically  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  gravest  and  most  signifi- 
cant o-ents  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  intervening  times,  and 
one  of  the  firmest  links  by  which  the  two  are  united ; 
the  scene  of  the  flight  of  David  and  the  triumphal 
progress  of  the  Son  of  David,  of  the  idolatej  of 
Solomon,  and  the  agony  and  betrayal  of  Christ. 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  fix  the  position  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  it  would  be  amply  settled  by 
the  account  of  the  first  of  the  events  just  named,  as 
related  in  2  Sam.  xv.,  with  the  elucidations  of  the 
LXX.  and  Josephus  {Ant,  vli.  9).  Davids olyect 
was  to  pkce  the  Jordan  between  himself  and  Ab- 
salom. He  therefore  flies  by  the  road  called  «<  the 
road  of  the  wilderness  **  (xv.  23).  This  leads  him 
across  the  Kidron,  past  the  well-known  olire-tree  ^ 
which  marked  the  path,  up  the  toilsome  ascent  of 


lfishna(i\iraA,  c.8).  Its  meaoingls  "oH*"  or  <'oiBl- 
menf  The  modem  Axabk  name  for  the  whole  ridge 
Mems  to  bs  JAH  «f.2nfti»,  t.  «.  Mount  of  OUvm,  or 
Mel  2%r.  the  mount  of  the  neont,  maaning,  the  Im> 
portant  mount. 

b  The  allusion  to  this  tres,  whieh  sorrlres  in  Iks 
UCIC  0fv«r.l6,hasvBnishsdfiraMllM| 
text. 
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ihe  Boant  —  elaewhere  exactly  d«tcribed  m  hcmg 
Jeraaaletn  on  the  eart  (1  K.  xi.7;  Ez.  xi.  83; 
llark  xiiL  3)  —  to  the  suromit,*  where  wm  a  con- 
•ecratcd  spot  at  which  be  was  aociutomed  to  wor- 
thip  (jod.^  At  this  spot  he  again  performed  his 
de^-oiions  — it  must  have  seemed  for  the  last  time 
—  and  took  his  fiu^well  of  the  city,  *<  with  many 
tears,  as  one  who  had  lost  his  kin^^oro/*  He  then 
tnmed  the  summit,  and  after  passinj^  Ikhurim, 
proUalily  about  where  Bethany  now  stands,  con- 
tinued the  descent  through  the  **  dry  and  thirsty  « 
land  **  until  he  arrived  **  weary  **  nt  the  bonk  of 
the  rii^  (.loseph.  AnL  vii.  0,  §§8-6:2  Sam.  xvi, 
14,  zvii.  21,  22). 

This,  which  is  the  earliest  mention^  of  the 
Mount  of  01i\'es,  is  also  a  complete  introduction 
to  iL  It  litands  forth,  with  e\iery  feature  complete, 
almoat  as  if  in  a  pict4ire.  Its  neamem  to  Jeru- 
salem; the  ravine  at  its  foot;  the  olive-tree  at 
its  base;  the  steep  road  throngh  the  trees  «  to  the 
sammit;  the  remarkable  view  ih>m  thence  of  Zion 
and  the  cliy,  spread  opposite  and  almosl  seeming 
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to  rise  towards  the  spectator  ;  the  very  **  stones 
and  dust"/  of  the  rugged  and  sultry  descent,— 
an  are  caught,  nothing  essential  Is  omitted. 

The  remaining  references  to  it  in  the  OU  Testa- 
ntent  are  but  slight.  The  "  high  places  **  whieh 
Solomon  constructed  for  the  gods  of  his  numerous 
wives,  were  in  the  mount  "  facing  Jerusalem  ** 
(1  K.  xi.  7)  —  an  expression  which  applies  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  only,  as  indeed  all  commentaton 
apply  it.  Modem  tradition  (see  befow)  has,  after 
some  hesitation,  fixed  the  site  of  these  sanctuaries 
on  the  most  southern  of  the  four  summits  into 
which  the  whole  range  of  the  mount  is  divided, 
and  therefore  far  removed  from  that  principal 
summit  over  which  David  took  his  ifay.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  O.  T.  to  eounteuai:ce  this, 
or  to  forbid  our  beliering  that  Solomon  adhered  to 
the  spot  already  consecrated  in  the  time  of  hb 
father.  'I1ie  reverence  which  in  our  days  attaches 
to  the  spot  on  the  ^"cry  top  of  the  principal  summit, 
is  probably  only  changed  in  its  object  from  what 
it  was  in  the  time  of  the  kingdom  ot  Judah. 


Mount  of  OUves.    (from  BartleCI*s  Watki  mbmU  Jermm^etm,) 


During  the  next  four  hundred  venrM  we  hsve  only 
the  brief  notice  of  Josiali's  iconoclasms  at  this  ffpot. 
Abas  and  Manasseh  had  no  doubt  maintained  and 
cnUrged  the  original  erections  of  Solomon.  These 
Josiab  demoUshed.  He  »  defiled  "  the  hiuh  pkuxs, 
broke  to  pieces  the  uncouth  and  obscene  symbols 


m  TIfte  mentioo  of  the  tummlt  marks  tb»  road  to 
hawe  beao  that  ov«r  the  preetnt  Mount  of  the  Asces- 
•ion.  Tba  aoutlMni  road  keeps  below  the  summit  the 
whole  way. 

fr  The  ezpresskm  of  the  text  denotes  that  this  was 
a  koowB  and  flreqoented  spot  fbr  derotlon.  The  Tai- 
mndlsti  say  that  it  was  the  place  at  whkh  the  Ark 
«ad  Taberoaeto  were  first  eanght  sight  of  In  approach- 
loC  Jeraialem  over  the  Mount.  Spots  from  which  a 
■uKtuavy  is  vidble  are  sdll  eooiidered  lo  the  Best  as 
theoiietves  ascied.  (See  the  citations  in  Ughtlbot  on 
Lake  zxlr.  60 ;  and  eompare  Mnrsa,  p.  1077  nou.)  It 
to  worthy  of  mnarfc  that  the  expwsrion  Is  **  wh«f« 
Chey  worshipped  Ood,*^  not  Jeliovah  ;  as  If  It  were  one 
sT  the  old  sanctuaries  of  Bkrfifan.  like  Bethel  or  Horeh. 

€  p».  ixitt.  —  by  ill  title  and  by  ooaetant  tnulHloQ 


which  deformed  them,  out  down  the  images,  or  poa. 
sibly  the  nctnal  grot'es,  of  Ashtaroth,  and  efl&etually 
disqualified  them  for  worship  by  fillinsr  up  the  cav- 
itiea.with  human  bones  (8  R.  xxiii  13,  U).  Another 
two  hundred  years  and  we  find  a  further  mention 
of  it  —  this  time  in  a  thoroughly  difierent  oonnee- 


—  is  referred  to  this  day.  The  word  rendered  <' thirty  ' 
In  ver.  1  is  the  asms  as  that  rendered  '*  weary  "  In  2 


8am.xvl.U->l^.^. 

*i  The  author  of  the  Tngnn  PseodcJonathan  intro- 
dnoee  H  PtiU  earlier.  According  to  him.  the  ollve-leof 
which  the  dove  brought  back  to  Noah  was  plucked 
fhxnit. 

«  It  most  be  mnembered  that  the  mount  had  not 
yet  acquired  Its  now  fiuniUar  name.  All  that  Is  said  is 
that  DavM  **  ascended  by  the  ascent  of  the  oHv«e.** 

/  At  Bahurim,  while  David  and  his  men  kept  the 
road,  Shimel  nerambled  along  the  slope  of  the  over- 
hanging hill  above,  even  with  him,  and  threw  stones 
at  hfan.  and  eaetnd  kirn  with  du$t  (2  Sam.  zvL  IB)  [In 
the  Hebrew  diuudl. 
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lion.  It  is  DOW  the  great  npotMoty  for  the  Tege- 
tation  of  the  district,  pkntcd  thiek  with  olive,  and 
the  bushy  mjrtle,  ami  the  ieatherj  palm.  ^  Go 
out**  of  the  city  **lnto  the  mount" — was  the 
command  of  Ezra  for  the  celebration  of  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  after  the 
Retuni  trim  Babylon  —  **  and  fetch  olive  branches 
and  *  oil-tree*  branches  and  myrtle- boughs,  and 
palm-leaves,  and  branches  of  thick  trees  to  make 
booths,  as  it  is  written  *'  (Neh.  viU.  15). 

The  cultivated  and  umbrageous  character  which 
is  implied  in  this  description,  as  well  as  in  the  name 
of  the  mount,  it  retained  till  the  N.  T,  times. 
Caphnatha,  Bethphage,  Bethany,  all  names  of  places 
on  the  mount,  and  all  derived  from  some  fruit  or 
vegetation,  are  probably  of  Ute  origin,  certainly  of 
la^  mention.  True,  the  ^  palm-branches  "  borne 
by  tlie  crowd  who  flocked  out  of  Jerusalem  to  wel- 
come the  "  Prophet  of  Nazareth,**  were  obtained 
from  the  city  (John  xii.  13)  —  not  impossibly 
from  the  gardens  of  the  Temple  (Ps.  zdL  12, 13); 
but  the  boughs  which  they  strewed  on  the  ground 
before  him,  were  cut  or  torn  down  from  the  fig  or 
olive  trees  which  shadowed  the  road  round  the  hill. 

At  this  point  in  the  history  it  will  be  conven- 
ient to  describe  the  situation  and  appearance  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  It  is  not  so  much  a  "  mount  ** 
as  a  ridge,  of  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
running  in  general  direction  north  and  south ;  cov- 
ering the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  city,  and  screen- 
ing it  from  the  bare,  waste,  uncultivated  country  — 
the  "  wilderness  **  —  which  lies  beyond  it,  and  fills 
up  the  space  between  the  Mount  of  Oli^-es  and  the 
Dead  Sca.  At  its  north  end  the  ridge  bends  round 
to  the  west  so  as  to  form  an  inclosure  to  the  city 
on  that  side  also.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that 
whereas  on  the  north  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile  of 
tolerably  level  surface  intenenes  between  the  walls 
of  the  city  and  the  rising  ground,  on  the  east  the 
mount  is  ck>se  to  the  mdls,^  parted  only  by  that 
which  from  the  city  itself  seems  no  parting  at  all  — 
the  narrow  ravine  of  the  Kidron.  You  descend 
from  the  Golden  Gateway,  or  the  Gate  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, by  a  sudden  and  steep  declivity,  and  no 
sooner  is  the  bed  of  the  valley  reached  than  you 
again  commence  the  ascent  of  01i^'et  So  great  is 
the  eflbct  of  this  proximity,  that,  partly  from  that, 
and  partly  from  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  air, 
a  spectator  from  the  western  part  of  Jerusalem  im- 
agines Olivet  to  rise  immediately  from  the  side  of 
the  Haram  area  (Porter,  ffatidb,  p.  103  a ;  also  Stan- 
ley, 8.  <f  P.  p.  186). 

It  is  this  portion  which  is  the  real  Mount  of 
Olives  of  the  history.  The  northern  part  —  in  all 
probability  Nob,^  Mizpeh,  and  Scopus  —  is,  though 
geologically  continuous,  a  distinct  mountain ;  and 
the  so-called  Mount  of  Evil  C!ounsel,  directly  south 
of  the  Ccenaculum,  is  too  distant  and  too  com- 
pletely isoUted  by  the  trench  of  the  Kidron  to 
dalm  the  name.     We  will  therefore  confine  our- 


a  •  This  remark  may  mislead  the  reader, 
some  positions  the  mount  may  appear  to  be  **  close  to 
the  walls,'*  but  is  actually  one  half  or  three  fourth 
of  a  mile  distant,  even  in  that  part  of  the  valley  where 
Olivet  and  Moriah  approaoh  nearest  to  each  other. 

H. 

h  See  MBpn,  p.  1977. 

e  The  following  are  the  elevations  of  the  neighbor' 
hood  (above  the  Meditarraneaa),  acoordlog  to  Van  ds 
Telde  {Mmoh,  p.  179) :  — 

Mount  of  Olives  (Ohureh  of  Aseendoo)  1,7M  ft 
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selves  to  this  portion.  In  general  height  U  it  ool 
very  much  above  the  city:  300  fret  higher  tksn 
the  Temple  mount,^  hardly  more  than  100  above 
the  so-called  ZIon.  But  this  is  to  some  extent 
made  up  for  by  the  close  proximity  which  exagger- 
ates its  height,  especially  on  the  side  next  to  it. 

llie  word  *^  ridge  *'  Ims  been  used  above  as  the 
only  one  available  for  an  eminence  of  some  length 
and  even  height,  but  that  word  u  hardly  accurate, 
lliere  is  nothing  ^  ridge  like  **  in  the  appearance 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  of  any  other  of  the  lime- 
stone hills  of  this  district  of  l^alcstine;  all  b 
rounded,  swelling,  and  regular  in  form.  At  a 
distance  its  outline  b  almost  horizontal,  gradually 
sloping  away  at  its  southern  end ;  but  -when  ap- 
proached, and  especially  when  seen  from  below  the 
eastern  wall  of  Jerusalem,  it  divides  itaelf  into 
three,  or  rather  perhaps  four,  independent  summits 
or  eminences.  Procee«ling  from  N.  to  S.  these  occur 
ui  the  foUowing  order:  Galilee,  or  Viri  Galiln; 
Mount  of  the  Ascension;  I'TOphets,  subordinate  to 
the  last,  and  almost  a  part  of  it;  Mount  of  Oflhise. 

1.  Of  these  the  central  one,  dutingnisbed  by  the 
minaret  and  domes  of  the  Church  of  the  Aaoension, 
b  in  every  way  the  most  important.  The  cburdi, 
and  the  tiny  hamlet  of  wretched  hoveb  which  sur- 
round it,  —  the  Kefr  eU  TAr^  —  are  pfauited  slightly 
on  the  Jordan  side  of  the  actual  top,  but  not  so  frir 
as  to  hinder  their  being  seen  from  all  parte  of  the 
western  environs  of  the  mountain,  or,  in  their  turn, 
commanding  the  view  of  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
Kidron  Valley  (Porter,  Ilnndb.  p.  103).  Three  paths 
lead  from  the  valley  to  the  summit.  The  firrt 
—  a  continuation  of  the  path  which  descends  finom 
the  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  — 
passes  under  the  north  wall  of  the  indosnre  of 
Gethsenmne,  and  follows  the  line  of  the  depression 
between  the  centre  and  the  northern  hiU.  The 
second  parts  from  the  first  about  50  yards  beyond 
Gethsemane,  and  striking  off  to  the  right  up  the 
very  breast  of  the  hill,  surmounts  the  projection  on 
which  b  the  traditional  spot  of  the  1  JunentatioD 
over  Jerusslem,  and  thence  proceeds  directly  up- 
wards to  the  village.  Thb  b  rather  shorter  than 
the  former;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much 
steeper,  and  the  ascent  extremdy  toilsome  and 
difficult.  The  third  leaves  the  other  two  at  the 
N.  E.  comer  of  Gethsemane,  and  making  %  con- 
siderable detour  to  the  south,  visits  the  so-called 
'*  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,"  and  folfowing  a  very 
slight  depression  which  ooeun  at  that  part  of  the 
mount,  arrives  in  its  turn  at  the  riUage. 

Of  these  three  paths  the  first,  from  the  fiiet  that 
it  follows  the  natural  shape  of  the  ground,  ia,  un- 
questionably, older  than  the  others,  which  deviate 
in  pursuit  of  certain  artificial  oltJecU.  Every  con- 
sideration b  in  fovor  of  its  being  the  road  taken 
by  David  in  hb  flight  It  is,  with  equal  probability, 
that  usually  taken  by  our  Lord  and  hb  diseiples  ia 
their  morning  and  evening  transit  between  Jem- 


^  Bon  *'  (ttM  Goeoaeulum)    ....  XjSKl  It. 

"Moriah"  (Mv«m  ana).     .     .         .  S.4»fl. 

N.  W.  corner  of  dty 2,610  ft 

Valley  of  Kidron  (Oethsemaae)  .    .     .  SJ61  tL 

Yallef  of  Kklroo  (Sir  J^M*).    .    .    .  1.898  tt. 

Bethany IJMfL 

Jordan .  1,100  fk.1 

1  •  Compart  fhe  labl«  of  slevalloiw  bj  Ospt  WUms,  voL 
h.  p.  isrs  ( Aner.  od.).  IL 
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iklem  and  BeUuuij,  and  that  also  by  whieh  tha 
Apofttlet  returned  (o  Jenualem  after  the  Ascensiou. 
If  the  *«  Tombu  of  the  Prophets  **  existed  before  the 
ilcstmetion  of  Jenualem  (aud  if  they  are  the  Peri- 
itereon  of  Joeepbus  they  did),  then  the  third  road 
b  next  in  antiquity,  llie  seeond  —  baring  prob- 
ably been  made  lor  the  convenience  of  reaching  a 
ipot  the  reputation  of  which  is  comparatively  mod- 
em —  must  be  the  most  recent. 

The  central  hiU,  which  we  are  now  considering, 
purporis  to  contain  the  sites  of  some  of  the  most 
sacred  and  impressive  evenU  of  Christian  history. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  most  of  these  were  pro- 
tected by  an  edifice  of  some  sort;  and  to  judge  from 
the  repot  ta  of  the  early  travellers,  the  mount  must 
at  one  time  hare  been  thickly  covered  with  churches 
and  convents.  The  foOowitig  is  a  complete  list  of 
these,  as  lar  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain 
them. 

(1.)  Commencing  at  the  western  foot,  and  gomg 
gradually  up  the  hilLo 

^  *  Tomb  of  the  Virgin:  containing  also  those  of 
Jofl^ph,  Joachim,  and  Anna. 
Gdhsemane :  oontainmg  — 
01i%'e  garden. 
•Cavern  of   Christ's  Prayer   and    Agony. 
(A  Chureh  here  in  the  tame  of  Jerome 
and  WiUibald.) 
Rock  on  which  the  8  disciples  slept. 
•Place  of  the  capture  of  Christ.    (A  Church 
in  the  time  of  Bernard  the  Wise.) 
Spot  from  which  the  Virgin  witnessed  the  ston- 
ing of  St  Stephen. 
Do.  at  which  her  girdle  dropped  during  her  As- 
sumption. 
Do.  of  our  Lord's  Ijunentation  over  Jerusalem, 
Luke  xiz.  41.  (A  Chureh    here   formeriy, 
called  Dominui  JUvU;  Sarins,  in   MisUn, 
ii.  476.) 
Do.  on  which  He  first  said  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  or 
wrote  it  on  the  stone  with  his  finger  (See- 
wttlf,  AViWy  Trnv.  p,  42).  A  splendid  Church 
here  formerly.  Maundevilie  seems  to  gire  this 
as  the  spot  where  the  Deatitudes  were  pro- 
nounced (A*.  Tr.  p.  177). 
Do.  at  which  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  was 
brooght  to  Him  (Bernard  the  Wise,  E.  Tr, 
p.«). 
•Tombs  of  the  Prophets  (Matt,  zxiii.  39):  con- 
taining, according  to  the  Jews,  those  of  Hag- 
gai  and  Zechariah. 
Cvre  in  which  the  Apostles  composed  the  Creed: 
called  also  Church  of  St.  Blark  or  of  the  12 
Apostles. 
Spot  at  which  Christ  discoursed  of  the  Judgment 

to  come  (Matt.  xxiv.  3). 
Cave  of  St.  Pelagia:  according  to  the  Jews,  sep- 
ulchre of  Httldah  the  Prophetess. 
•Place  of  the  Ascension.     (Chureh,  with  subse- 
qoently    a   hrga    Augustine   convent   at- 
tached.) 
Spot  at  which  the  Vbgin  was  warned  of  her 
death  by  an  angeL    In  the  vaUey  between 


«  Tbe  above  eataktgoe  has  been  eompiled  from 
QtMnsoBios,  Doobdan,  and  Mislin.  The  last  of  these 
woriES,  with  great  pretenskm  to  aecuiacy,  Is  very  in- 
Collateral  referaaoes  to  other  works  are  oe- 
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the  Ascension  and  Viri  Galilei  (Maund»> 
▼iUe,  p.  177,  and  so  Doubdan);  but  Mauudrel 
( K,  Tr.  p.  470)  places  it  close  to  the  care  of 
Pelagia. 
Viri  Galiieu     Spot  from  which  the  Apostles 
watched  the  Ascension :  or  at  which  Christ 
first  appeared  to  the  3  Maries  after  his  UeM- 
urrectiou  (Tobler,  p. 76,  we), 
(2.)  On  the  east  side,    descending  from  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  to  Bethany. 

The  field  in  which  stood  the  fruitless  fig-tree. 
Bethphage. 

Bethany:  House  of  Laxams.  (A  Chureh  there  in 
Jerome's  time;  Ub.  de  SUu^  eto.    **Beth- 
an  la.'*) 
•Tomb  of  Lazarus. 

•Stone  on  which  Christ  was  sitUng  when 
Martha  and  Mary  came  to  Him. 
The  majority  of  these  sacred  spots  now  coin- 
mand  little  or  no  attention ;  but  three  still  remain, 
sufficiently  sacred  —  if  authentic  —  to  oonMcrate 
any  place.  These  are:  (1.)  (jethsemane,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mount.  (2.)  The  pUce  of  the  Lamentation 
of  our  Saviour  over  Jenualem,  half-way  up;  and 
(3.)  The  spot  from  which  He  ascended,  on  the 
summit. 

(1.)  Of  these,  Gethseroane  Is  the  only  one  which 
has  any  claim  to  be  authentic.  Its  claims,  how* 
ever,  are  considerable;  they  are  spoken  of  else- 
where. 

(2.)  The  first  person  who  attached  the  Ascension 
of  Christ  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  seems  to  have  been 
the  Empress  Helena  (A.  D.  326).  Easebius  ( ViL 
CoiuL  iii.  §  43)  states  that  she  erected  as  a  memo- 
rial of  that  event  a  sacred  bouise  ^  of  assembly  on 
the  highest  part  of  tlie  mount,  where  there  was  a 
cave  which  a  sure  tradition  {\6yos  a\fi0iit)  i^iti- 
fied  to  be  that  in  which  the  Saviour  had  imparted 
mysteries  to  his  disciples.  But  neither  this  ac- 
count, nor  that  of  the  same  author  (Euseb.  DeinontL 
Evany,  vi.  18)  when  the  cave  is  again  mentioned, 
do  more  than  name  the  Mount  of  Olives,  generally, 
as  the  place  from  which  Christ  ascended :  they  fix 
no  definito  spot  thereon.  Nor  does  the  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim,  who  arrived  shortly  after  the  building  of 
the  chureh  (a.  d.  333),  know  anytliingoftlie  exset 
spot.  He  names  the  Mount  of  Olives  as  the  place 
where  our  Lord  used  to  teach  his  disciples:  men- 
tions that  a  basilica  of  Constaiitine  stood  there 
...  he  carefully  points  out  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration in  the  neighborhood  (!)  but  is  silent  on 
the  Ascension.  From  this  time  to  that  of  Arculf 
(A.  D.  700)  we  hare  no  information,  except  the 
casual  reference  of  Jerome  (a.  d.  390),  cited  betow. 
In  that  immense  hiterval  of  870  years,  the  basilica 
of  Constandne  or  Helena  had  givw  way  to  the 
round  church  of  Modestus  (Tobler, p.  92, iwte), and 
the  tradition  hud  become  firmly  established.  Th€ 
chureh  was  open  to  the  sky  ♦♦  because  of  the  passage 
of  the  Lord's  body,**  and  on  the  ground  in  tlie 
centre  were  the  prints  of  his  feet  in  the  dust 
(/>u/wre).  The  care  or  spot  hallowed  by  his  preach- 
ing to  his  disciples  appears  to  have  been  moved  off 
to  the  north  of  Bethany  {Early  Trnv.  p.  6). 
Since  that  day  many  changes  in  detail  hare  oc* 


*  Pleaary  Indalgsoce  is  aoeordsd  by  the  Chureh  of 
ftMM  lo  ttioas  who  rsdte  the  Lord*s  Prayer  and  ttie 
ive  Marte  at  the  spots  marlMl  thus  (*).. 


«  *I<^  ouMT  iuLk^via^.  This  chureh  was  sar- 
moontod  by  a  eonspteuous  gilt  cross,  the  gUtter  of 
which  was  visible  flur  and  wide.  Jerome  lafcrs  to  U 
sereml  tinies.  See  especially  Bpiutpk.  Faulm,  ''enu 
rutUaos,**  and  his  comment  on  Zeph.  i.  16. 
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emred:  (he  *<diist*'  has  given  nmy  to  stonei  in 
which  the  print  of  first  one,  then  two  feet,  was 
reoognized^a  one  of  which  bj  a  strange  fiue  is  said 
DOW  to  rest  in  the  Mosque  of  the  Aksa.  ^  The  build- 
ings too  bare  gone  through  alterations,  additions, 
aiul  finally  losws,  which  has  reduced  them  to  their 
present  condition :  a  mosque  with  a  paved  and  un- 
roofed court  of  irregular  shape  adjoining,  round 
which  are  ranged  tlM  altars  of  various  Christian 
churches  In  the  centre  is  the  miraculous  stone 
surmounted  by  a  cupola  and  screened  by  a  Moslim 
Kibleh  or  praying-place,^  with  an  altar  attached, 
on  which  the  Christians  are  permitted  once  a  year 
to  say  mass  (Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  445).  But 
through  all  theae  changes  the  loodity  of  the  As- 
cension has  remained  constantly  the  same. 

The  tradition  no  doubt  arose  from  the  fact  of 
Helena's  having  erected  her  memorial  church  on 
the  summit  of  the  hilL  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  she  does  not  appear  to  ha\«  had  any  intention 
of  fixing  on  a  precise  spot;  she  desired  to  erect  a 
memorial  of  the  Ascension,  and  this  she  did  on  the 
summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  partly  no  doubt 
because  of  its  conspicuous  situation,  but  mainly 
because  of  the  existence  there  of  the  sacred  cavern 
in  which  our  Lord  had  taught.''  It  took  neariy 
three  centuries  to  harden  and  narrow  this  general 
recognition  of  the  connection  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
with  Christ,  into  a  lying  invention  in  contradiction 
of  the  Gospel  narrative  of  the  Ascension.  For  a 
contradiction  it  undoubtedly  is.  Two  accounts  of 
the  Ascension  exist,  both  by  the  same  author  — 
the  one,  Luke  xxiv.  50, 51,  the  other.  Acts  i.  6-11. 
The  former  only  of  theM  names  the  place  at  which 
our  Lord  ascended.  That  place  was  not  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mount,  but  Bethany—  "He  led  them 
out  as  far  as  to  Bethany  "  —  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  mount  nearly  a  mile  beyond  the  traditional 
spot.'  llie  narrative  of  the  Acts  does  not  name 
the  scene  of  the  occurrence,  but  it  states  that  alter 
it  had  taken  place  the  Apostles  *^  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem from  the  mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  ttom 
Jerusalem  a  sabbath  day's  journey.**  It  was  their 
natural,  their  only  route:  but  St.  Luke  is  writing 
for  Gentiles  ignorant  of  the  localities,  and  there- 
fore he  not  only  names  Olivet,  but  adds  the  general 
information  that  it  —  that  is,  the  summit  and 
main  part  of  the  mount  —  was  a  Sabbath-day's 
Journey  from  Jerusalem.  The  specification  of  the 
distance  no  more  applies  to  Bethany  on  the  further 


a  Even  the  toes  were  made  out  by  some  (Tobler,  p. 
106,  note). 

6  The  "*  Chapel  at  the  foot  of  laa  "  b  at  the  south 
•Dd  of  the  main  aisle  of  the  AkPa,  almost  under  the 
dome.  Attached  to  Its  northem  side  Is  the  Pulpit. 
At  the  thne  of  AU  Bey's  visit  (11.  218,  and  plate  Uxi.) 
it  was  called  Sidna  Aisa^  Lord  Jesus ;  but  he  says 
Aothing  of  the  Ibot-mark. 

c  See  the  plan  of  the  edifice,  In  its  present  con- 
dition, on  the  maifln  of  Sig.  PierotU's  nwp,1861. 
Other  plans  are  given  In  Qoaresmloa,  11.  818,  and  B. 
Amico,  No.  84.  Arcuirs  sketch  is  in  Tobler  (Siloah- 
qufUe,  etc.). 

d  Since  writing  this,  the  writer  has  observed  that 
Mr.  Stanley  has  taken  the  same  view,  almost  in  the 
same  words.    (See  S.  ^  P.  oh.  xiv.  p.  454.) 

<  The  Mount  of  Olives  seems  to  be  used  for  Bethany 
also  in  Lake  xxl.  87,  compared  with  Matt.  xxi.  17, 
xxtI.  6,  Mark  xiv.  8.  The  morning  walk  from  Betii- 
any  did  not  at  any  rate  terminate  with  the  day  after 
his  arrival  at  Jeiwalem.  (See  Mark  xl.  30.)  One 
mode  of  nwooclling  the  two  narratives  —  which  do  not 
iMd  iceoneiUng— is  to  say  that  the  district  of  Beth- 
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side  of  the  mount  than  to  Gfthgemimt  od  Iht 
nearer. 

And  11^  leaving  the  evidence,  we  consider  the  rI- 
ative  fitness  of  the  two  ^>ots  for  such  an  event,— , 
and  compare  the  retired  and  wooded  slopes  aimind 
Bethany,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  last 
period  of  his  life  and  with  the  friends  who  relieved 
the  dreadful  pressure  of  that  period,  and  to  whom 
he  vras  attached  by  such  binding  ties,  with  an  open 
public  spot  visible  from  every  part  of  the  «ty,and 
indeed  for  miles  in  every  direction  —  we  shall  have 
no  difiiculty  in  deciding  which  is  the  Bore  appro- 
priate scene  for  the  last  act  in  the  earthly  sqjonni 
of  One  who  always  shunned  publicity  even  before 
his  death,  and  whose  communications  after  his 
resurrection  were  confined  to  his  diseipW,  and 
marked  by  a  singular  privaey  and  mervey 

(3.)  The  third  of  the  three  traditionary  spoU 
mentioned  —  that  of  the  I^Amentation  over  Jemaa- 
lem  (Luke  xix.  41-44)  —  is  not  more  happily  chosen 
than  tlmt  of  the  Ascension.  It  is  on  a  mamdon  or 
protuberance  which  projects  from  the  slope  of  the 
breast  of  the  hill,  about  300  yards  above  Getbtem- 
ane.  The  sacred  narrative  requires  a  qwt  on  the 
road  from  Bethany,  at  which  the  city  or  temple 
should  suddenly  come  into  riew:  but  this  is  one 
which  can  only  be  reached  by  a  walk  of  several 
hundred  yards  o>'er  the  breast  of  tlie  hill,  uiA  the 
temple  and  city  fuU  in  dyht  the  vhoU  time.  It 
is  also  pretty  erident  that  the  path  which  now 
pas^et  the  spot,  is  subsequent  in  date  to  the  fixing 
of  the  spot.  As  already  remarked,  the  natural  road 
lies  up  the  valley  between  this  hill  and  that  to  the 
north,  and  no  one,  unless  with  the  special  ol^iect 
of  a  visit  to  this  spot,  would  take  this  very  in- 
convenient path.  The  inappropriateneas  of  this 
place  has  been  noticed  by  many;  but  Mr.  Stanley 
was  the  first  who  gave  it  its  death-blow,  by  point- 
ing out  the  true  spot  to  take  its  place.  In  a  vell- 
known  passage  of  Sinai  and  PaUttine  (pp.  190-193), 
he  shows  that  the  road  of  our  Ijord's  "  Triumphal 
entry  "  must  have  been,  not  the  short  and  steep 
path  over  the  summit  used  by  small  parties  of  pe- 
destrians, but  the  longer  and  easier  route  round  the 
southern  shoulder  of  the  southern  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  mount,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of 
presenting  two  suece8si>'e  views  of  Jerusalem ;  the 
first  its  southwest  portion  —  the  modern  Zion ;  the 
second,  after  an  interval,  the  buildings  on  the  Tem- 
ple mount,  answering  to  the  two  points  in  thenar- 


aoy  extended  to  the  summit  of  the  meant.  Bvt 
(f  Bethany  "  m  the  N.  T.  Is  not  a  dlstriet  but  a  village ; 
and  it  was  "  as  fiir  as  "  that  well-known  place  tbak 
"He  led  them  forth." 

/  *  ^  IJke  the  first  appearance  to  the  shepherds,"  says 
Dr.  Uowsoo,  '^as  recorded  by  St.  Lulie,  Wke  the  first 
miracle  as  described  by  St  John,  like  the  whole  btog^ 
raphy,  as  given  both  by  them  and  the  other  two 
Evang^ists,  was  the  simpHdty  and  seelasioo  of  his 
departure.  At  no  time  did  the  Kingdom  of  Ood 
<come  with  observation.'  Jesus  never  forced  himself 
upon  public  notice.  It  was  not  the  men  high  fai 
stadoo  who  knew  lliro  best  — not  the  men  celebrated 
fOT  learning  — but  the  lonely  sullcrer*,  the  penitesit, 
the  poor,  the  degraded,  and  the  despised.  The  eri- 
dence  was  snfilcieBt,  but  not  irresistible  "  {Utiwm  on 
th*  Character  of  St,  Am^  p.  280). 

The  passoge  in  which  this  writer  has  grouped  t»- 
gether  the  local  and  hiatorlcal  aseodaHoos  eoBDcetad 
with  the  Mount  of  Olives,  forms  one  of  the  most  bean- 
tlfhl  pnsssges  to  be  foon4  in  our  KngUsh  heasOelle 
literature  (LectitrM,  pp  227-282).  H. 
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ffttive  —  the  Hoaannaof  the  multitiide,  tht  weep- 
ing of  Chriat 

S.  We  hare  ipoken  of  the  eentnl  and  principal 
portioo  of  the  mount.  Next  to  it  oo  the  gouthern 
■ide,  Keporated  fiom  it  hy  a  slight  depreitionf  op 
which  the  poth  mentioned  above  ae  the  third  takes 
ita  coune,  ia  a  hill  which  i^ypeaia  neither  to  poa- 
aeai,  nor  to  have  poneaaed,  anj  hidependent  name. 
It  ia  remarl(able  onlj  for  the  fiust  that  it  contains 
the  "  singular  catacomb**  known  as  the  ^  Tombs 
of  the  Prophets,'*  probably  in  allusion  to  the  words 
of  Christ  (Matt,  zxiii.  29).  Of  the  origin,  and 
cfcn  of  the  history  of  thb  cavern,  hardly  anything 
ia  known.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  the  "rock 
callrd  Peristereon,^*  named  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  v. 
li,  §  9)  m  describing  the  course  of  Titus's  great 
wall «  of  circumvallation,  though  there  is  not  much 
to  be  said  fbr  that  view  (see  Rob.  iii.  254,  note). 
To  the  earlier  pilgrims  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known;  at  least  their  descriptions  hardly 
Sfiply  to  its  present  siae  or  condition.  Mr.  Stanley 
{8.  4  P.  p.  453)  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the 
cave  mentioned  by  Eusebins  as  that  in  which  our 
Lord  taught  his  disciples,  and  also  with  that 
which  ia  mentioned  by  Arculf  and  Bernard  as  con- 
taining **  the  (bur  tables  **  of  our  Lord  (A>r.  TV. 
pp.  4,  88).  The  first  is  not  hnprobable,  but  the 
cave  of  Areulf  and  Bernard  seems  to  have  been 
down  in  the  valley  not  hr  from  the  Tomb  of  the 
Vfargin,  and  on  the  spot  of  the  betrayal  (&\  Tr. 
p.  28),  therefore  dose  to  (jethsemane. 

8.  The  most  southern  portion  of  the  Mount  of 
Oiivea  ia  that  usually  known  as  the  "  Mount  of 
Oflbnse,"  Mont  Offtntionit^  though  by  the  Arabs 
called  Baten  et-riawa,  « the  bag  of  the  wind."  It 
rises  nest  to  that  last  mentionMl ;  and  in  the  hol- 
low between  the  two,  more  marked  than  the  de- 
pressions between  the  more  northern  portions,  runs 
the  road  from  Bethany,  which  was  without  doubt 
the  rood  of  Christ's  entry  to  Jerusalem. 

The  title  Mount  of  Oflbnse,  ^  or  of  Scandal,  was 
bestowed  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  ^  Mount 
of  Comiptkm,*' «  on  which  Solomon  erected  the 
high  phoes  for  the  gods  of  his  foreign  wives  (2  K. 
xzUL  13;  IK.  xi.  7).  This  traditfon  appears  to 
be  of  a  recent  date.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Jewish  travellers,  Bei^Jamin,  hap-Parehi,  or  Peta- 
ehia,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  name  or  the 
tradition  as  attached  to  that  locality  amon{(  Ciiris- 
tian  writers,  appears  to  be  in  John  of  Wirtzbui^g 
(Tobler,  p.  80,  noU)  and  Brocardus  {Deusriptio  Ter. 
8.  cap.  tx.),  both  of  the  18th  century.  At  that 
time  the  northern  summit  was  believed  to  have 
been  the  site  of  the  altar  of  Chemosh  (Brocardus), 
the  southern  one  that  of  Moleeh  only  (Thietmar, 
Ftregr,  iL  2). 
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The  southern  summit  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  centre  one,  and,  as  already  remarked,  it  if 
much  more  definitely  separated  from  the  surround- 
ing porttons  of  the  mountain  than  the  others  are^ 
It  is  also  sterner  and  more  repulsive  in  its  form. 
On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Wady  en-Nar, 
the  continuation  of  the  Kidron,  curving  roun^ 
eastward  on  its  dreary  course  to  S.  Saba  and  ths 
Dead  Sea.  From  this  barren  ravine  the  Mount  of 
Offense  rears  its  rugged  sides  by  acclivities  borer 
and  steeper  than  any  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  mount,  and  Its  top  presents  a  bald  and  desolate 
surface,  contrasting  greatly  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  other  summits,  and  which  not  improbably,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mount  Ebal,  suggested  the  name 
which  it  now  bears.  On  the  steep  ledges  of  its 
western  foce  dings  the  ill-favored  village  of  SU- 
todn^  a  few  dibpidated  towers  rather  than  houses, 
their  gray  bleared  walls  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
flrom  tlie  rock  to  which  they  adhere,  and  inhabited 
by  a  tribe  as  mean  and  repulsi^-e  as  their  habita- 
tions.  [SiLOAM.] 

Crossing  to  the  back  or  eastern  side  of  this 
mountain,  on  a  half-isolated  promontory  or  spur 
which  overlooks  the  road  of  our  Lord's  progress 
finoni  Bethany,  are  found  tanks  and  foundations 
and  other  remains,  which  are  maintained  by  Dr. 
BarcUy  (Ciey,  etc.  p.  66)  to  be  those  of  Bethphage 
(see  also  Stewart,  Tent  and  Khan^  p.  322). 

4.  The  only  one  of  the  four  summits  remaining 
to  be  considered  is  that  on  the  north  of  the 
♦*  Mount  of  Ascension  "  —  the  Knrem  es-Sej/nd^ 
or  Vineyard  of  the  Sportsman ;  or,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  modem  I^tin  and  Greek  Christians,  the 
Viri  Galitei.  This  is  a  hill  of  exactly  the  same 
character  as  the  Mount  of  the  Ascension,  and  so 
nearly  its  equal  \p  height  that  few  travellers  agree 
as  to  which  is  the  more  lofty.  The  summits  of 
the  two  are  about  400  j-ards  apart.  It  stands  di- 
rectly opposite  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Jerusalem,  and 
is  approached  by  the  path  between  it  and  the 
Mount  of  Ascension,  which  strikes  at  the  top  into 
a  cross  path  leading  to  el-hnmyeh  and  AnaVu 
The  Arabic  name  well  reflects  the  fhiitful  charac- 
ter of  the  hill,  on  which  there  are  several  vineyards, 
besides  much  cultivation  of  other  kinds.  The 
Christian  name  is  due  to  the  singular  tradition, 
that  here  the  two  angels  addressed  the  Apostles 
alter  our  Lord's  ascension  —  *<  Ye  men  of  Gali- 
lee!*' This  idea,  which  is  so  incompatible,  on 
account  of  the  distance,  even  with  the  traditional 
spot  of  the  Ascension,  is  of  late  existence  and  inex- 
plicable origin.  The  first  name  by  which  we  en- 
counter this  hill  ia  simply  *<  Galilee,*'  -/;  Ta\iK<iia 
(Perdiccas,  eir.  a.  d.  1250,  in  Reknd,  Pal  cap. 
iii.).     Brocardus  (A.  D.  1280)  describes  the  moun 


«  Tbe  wall  seeaBS  to  have  erossed  the  Kldnm  from 
•boat  tbe  praasnl  St.  Stepbaa's  Gate  to  tha  mount  oo 
Mm  opporito  side.  It  then  **  turned  soatb  and  eocom. 
paaaad  the  mount  as  fitf  as  the  rook  called  the  Dove- 
ooS  «x^  rJK  TUfL9T9pm¥Q%  KoAevfA^riff  Wrpoc),  and 
tiie  otbar  hlU  which  lies  next  it.  and  is  over  the  Valley 
of  Siloam.**  Peristemon  may  be  used  as  a  syoonym 
for  eo<vmter<tfm,  a  lals  Ladn  word  for  an  excavated 
cmwteiy  ;  and  there  Is  perhaps  mm**  analogy  between 
U  and  tbe  Wady  Hammhtn^  or  Valley  of  Pigeons,  in 
Cbe  ue^hberhoed  of  Tiberias,  the  rocky  sides  of  whteh 
tJbtmaA.  in  oaves  and  perforstions.  Or  It  may  be  ooe 
or  Chose  half^ebrew,  halfOreek  appellation^  whtoh 
tbefw  Is  VBason  to  believe  Jofephos  bestows  on  some 
iT  tbo  kMsalitles  of  Palestine,  and  which  have  yet  to  be 


Investigated.  Ttiehendorf  ( TVaoeb  in  the  East^  p.  176) 
Is  wrong  In  saying  that  Josephus  "always  calls  it  the 
Dovecot.**    He  mentions  it  only  this  once, 
b  In  Qennan,  Ben^  tteg  Aememistes. 

*  n'*ntp®n  'nn.  This  seems  to  be  connected 
etymofogioaily  in  some  way  with  the  name  by  which 
the  mount  Is  occasionally  rendered  In  the  TsiYums.- 

Sn^D  n^td  (Jonathan,  Gant.  vlll.  9;  Pseud(4on 
Oen.  VlU.  11)     One  is  probably  a  play  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Stanley  (S.  f  P.  p.  188.  nou)  argUM  that  ttas 
Mount  of  Corruptton  was  the  northern  hUl  (VIrl  OaH* 
\mi\  becaoae  the  three  saoetoarles  were  south  of  il| 
and  thersfors  on  the  other  three  sunuslts. 
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Uim  M  the  lite  of  Solouon's  altar  to  CheaaoA 
{Dticr,  cap.  is. X  but  crideiitly  kDov*  of  no  naaie 
for  it,  and  eonneett  it  with  no  Christian  event. 
Thla  naaoe  maj,  m  ia  ooigectored  (Qaareaaniua,  ii. 
319,  and  Rdand,  p.  841),  hare  originated  in  its 
beiiig  the  custom  of  the  Apoatlea,  or  of  the  Galilie- 
ant  geneiallj,  when  they  came  up  to  JeruaaleiUf  to 
taJce  up  their  quarters  there;  or  it  niaj  be  the  echo 
or  dSttortion  of  an  ancient  name  of  the  rpot,  possi- 
bly the  Geliloth  of  Josh,  xriii.  17~one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  south  boundary  of  Bei\jamin, 
which  has  often  puzded  the  topographer.  But, 
whatever  its  origin,  it  came  at  last  to  be  considered 
as  the  actual  Galilee  of  northern  Palestine,  the 
place  at  which  our  Lord  appointed  to  meet  hu 
disciples  after  his  resurrection  (Matt.  xx>'iii.  10), 
the  scene  of  the  miracle  of  Cana  (Reland,  p.  338). 
This  transference,  at  once  so  extraordinary  and  so 
instructiTC,  arose  from  the  same  desire,  combined 
with  the  same  astounding  want  of  the  critical  iac- 
'oity,  which  enabled  the  pilgrims  of  the  Middle  Ages 
to  see  without  perplexity  the  scene  of  the  Transfi^ 
ration  (Bordeaux  Pilgr.),  of  the  Beatitudes  (Maun- 
deville,  £.  Tr.  p.  177),  and  of  the  Ascension,  all 
crowded  together  on  the  single  summit  of  the  cen- 
tral hUl  of  OUvet  It  testified  to  the  same  feeling 
which  has  brought  together  the  scene  of  Jacob*s 
vision  at  Bethel,  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  on  Moriah, 
and  of  Darid*s  offering  in  the  threshing-fkwr  of 
Arannah,  on  one  hill;  and  which  to  this  day  has 
crowded  within  the  walb  of  one  church  of  moder- 
ate size  all  the  events  connected  with  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ. 

In  the  8th  century  the  place  of  the  angels  was 
represented  by  two  cohimns  «  in  the  Churdi  of  the 
Ascension  itself  (Willibak),  £.  Tr.  p.  19).  So  it 
remained  with  some  trifling  difiSnence,  at  the  time 
of  ScwulTs  visit  (A.  D.  1102),  but  there  was  then 
also  a  chapel  in  existence  —  apparently  on  the 
northern  summit  —  purporting  to  stand  where 
Christ  made  bis  first  appearance  after  the  resur- 
rection, and  called  *'■  (Galilee."  So  it  continued  at 
MaundeviUe's  visit  (1322).  In  1580  the  two  pil- 
lars were  still  shown  in  the  CHittrch  of  the  Ascen- 
sion (Radxivil),  but  in  the  16th  century  (Toi>ler, 
p.  75)  the  tradition  had  relinquished  its  ancient 
and  more  appropriate  seat,  and  thenceforth  became 
attached  to  the  northern  summit,  where  Mauudrell 
(A.  D.  1697)  encountered  it  (E.  Tr.  p.  471),  and 
where  it  even  now  retains  some  hold,  the  name 
KulUea  being  occasionally  applied  to  it  by  the 
Arabs.  (See  Pococke  and  Schob,  in  Tobler,  p. 
72.)  An  ancient  tower  connected  with  the  tradition 
was  in  course  of  demolition  during  Maundrell*s  visit, 
*a  Turk  baring  bought  the  fiekl  in  which  it  stood.*' 

The  presence  of  the  crowd  of  churches  and  other 
edifices  implied  in  the  foregoing  description  must 
have  rendered  the  Mount  of  Olives,  during  the 
early  and  middle  ages  of  Christianity,  entirffy  un- 
like what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  kingdom, 
or  of  our  Lord.  Except  the  high  pbices  on  the 
summit  the  only  buildings  then  to  be  seen  were 
probably  the  walls  of  the  vine}-ards  and  gardens, 
and  the  towers  and  presses  which  were  their  inva- 
riable accompaniment  But  though  the  churches 
are  neariy  ail  demolished  there  must  be  a  eonaider- 


«  These  columns  appear  to  have  been  wen  as  1 
as  A.  n.  1580  by  RadalvU  (WllUams,  Holy  CUf,  tL  127, 

b  Then  wems  to  b«  Pone  doubt  whether  Mils  was 
an  amiual  i^ersmoiiy.    JerooM  {^itapk,  FuUm^  %  IS) 
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able  dMbeoee  between  the  a^iect  of  tlM  Bowtifa 
now  and  in  thooe  days  when  it  received  iU  mhm 
ihNn  the  abundance  of  its  ofivo^grovca.  It  dees 
not  now  stand  so  prevminent  in  tUs  respect  amsod 
the  bills  ia  the  neighborhood  of  Jemsalem.  '*■  It 
is  only  in  the  deeper  and  moi*  sedudcd  slope  lad- 
ing up  to  the  northernmost  sammit  that  these  ven- 
erable trees  spread  into  anything  like  a  fbsesL** 
The  cedars  commemorated  by  the  Talnnd  (Light- 
loot,  u.  805),  and  the  date-pafana  implied  in  the 
name  Bethany,  have  fiired  still  wone:  there  is  not 
one  of  either  to  be  found  within  many  miles.  This 
change  is  no  dmibt  duo  to  natural  csnsei,  varia- 
tions of  dimate,  etc. ;  but  the  check  was  not  im- 
probably given  hj  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
army  of  Titus,  who  are  stated  by  Joeephos  to  have 
stripped  the  country  round  Jenmlea  ftr  miles  and 
miles  of  every  stick  er  shrub  for  the  banks  coo- 
structed  during  the  siege.  No  olive  or  cedar^  bow- 
ever  sacred  to  Jew  or  Christian,  would  at  socb  a 
time  escape  the  axes  of  the  Roman  sappen,  and, 
remembering  how  under  similar  ciicvmstanccs 
e%-eiy  root  and  fibre  of  the  smallest  shrubs  were 
dug  up  for  lud  by  the  camp-followers  of  oar  army 
at  Sebastopol,  it  would  be  wrong  to  deceive  our* 
selves  by  the  belief  that  any  of  the  trees  now  exist- 
ing are  likely  to  be  the  same  or  even  descendants 
of  those  which  were  standing  before  that  time. 

Except  at  such  rare  occasions  as  the  passage  ef 
the  caravan  of  pilgrims  to  the  Jordan,  there  most 
also  be  a  great  contrast  between  the  silenee  and 
loneliness  which  now  pervades  the  mount,  and  the 
busy  scene  which  it  presented  in  later  Jewish  times. 
Bethphage  and  Bethany  are  constantly  rcfoned  ts 
in  the  Jewish  authors  as  places  of  much  resort  for 
business  and  pleasure.  'i1>e  two  large  cedan  al- 
ready mentioned  had  below  them  shops  for  the  sale 
of  pigeons  and  other  necessaries  for  worshippers  in 
the  Temple,  and  appear  to  have  driveo  an  enor- 
mous trade  (see  the  citations  in  Lightfoot,  ii.  39, 
805).  Two  religious  ceremonies  performed  there 
must  also  have  done  much  to  increase  the  nnmbers 
who  resorted  to  the  mount  The  appearance  of 
the  new  moon  was  probably  watched  for,  certainly 
proclaimed,  from  the  summit  —  the  long  tordies 
waring  to  and  fro  in  the  moonless  sight  till  an- 
swered from  the  peak  df  Kwm  ISvriaM  ;  and  an 
occasion  to  which  the  Jews  attached  so  much 
weight  would  be  sure  to  attract  a  concourse.  The 
second  ceremony  reienred  to  was  burning  of  the 
Red  Heifer.^  lliis  solenm  ceremonial  was  enacted 
on  the  central  mount,  and  in  a  spot  so  carefully 
specified  that  it  would  seem  not  diflknlt  to  fix  it. 
It  was  due  east  of  the  sanctuary,  and  at  tttdi  an 
elevation  on  the  mount  that  the  officiating  priest, 
as  he  slew  the  animal  and  sprinkled  her  blood, 
could  see  the  fa^e  of  the  sanctuary  through 
the  east  gate  of  the  Temple.  To  this  spot 
a  riaduct  was  constructed  across  the  valley  en  n 
double  row  of  arches,  so  as  to  raise  it  for  above  nil 
possible  proximity  with  graves  or  other  defilements 
(see  dUtions  in  Lightfoot,  il  89).  The  depth  of 
the  valley  is  such  at  this  place  (about  800  foet  from 
the  line  of  the  south  wall  of  the  present  J/aram 
area)  that  this  viaduct  must  have  been  an  impor- 
tant and  conspiouous  work.     It  was  probably  de- 


dlstlne^  says  so;  bat  the  BahbU  asseci  thai i 
Moses  to  the  Oaptivltjr  It  was  perforaied  but  eooo; 
from  the  Captivity  to  the  Dsstruetkm  dght 
(lightfoot,  U.  806). 
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mofiihed  by  the  Jews  theniKlvet  on  the  approach 
of  Titos,  or  even  eiurlier,  when  Poiupey  led  bis 
army  by  Jericho  and  over  the  Mount  of  OUvee. 
This  would  account  satis&ctorily  for  its  not  being 
alluded  to  by  Josephus.  During  the  siege  the  10th 
legion  had  its  fortified  camp  md  batttfies  on  the 
top  of  the  mount,  and  the  first,  and  some  of  thn 
fitfoest  encounters  of  the  siege  took  place  here. 

•*  The  lasting  glory  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  it 
has  bera  well  said,  **  belongs  not  to  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation, but  to  the  New.  Its  very  barrenness 
of  interest  in  earlier  times  sets  forth  the  al)undance 
of  those  associations  which  it  derives  from  the 
dosing  scenes  of  the  sacred  history.  Nothing,  pei^ 
haps,  brings  before  us  more  strikingly  tlie  eontrast 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  feeling,  the  abrupt  and 
inharmonious  termination  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion  —  if  we  exclude  the  culminating  point  of  tlie 
Gospel  history  —  than  to  contrast  the  bkink  which 
Olivet  presents  to  the  Jewish  pilgrims  of  the  Mid- 
dle A^ss,  only  dignified  by  the  sacrifice  of  *the 
red  heifer;  *  and  the  vision  too  great  for  words, 
which  it  offers  to  the  Christian  traveller  of  all  times, 
as  the  most  detailed  and  the  most  authentic  abid- 
ing place  of  Jesus  Christ  By  one  of  those  strange 
coincidences,  whether  accidental  or  borrowed,  which 
occasionally  appear  in  the  Kabbinical  writings,  it  is 
nid  in  the  Mkirssh,^  that  the  Shechinah,  or  Pres- 
ence of  God,  after  havUig  finally  retired  from  Jeru- 
salem, *■  dwelt  *  three  years  and  a  half  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  to  see  whether  the  Jewish  people  woukl 
not  repent,  calling,  '  Return  to  me,  O  my  sons,  and 
I  will  return  to  you ;  *  *  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He 
may  be  found,  oJl  upon  Him  while  He  is  near:  * 
and  then,  when  all  was  in  vain,  returned  to  its  own 
place.  "W.  ether  or  not  this  story  has  a  direct  al- 
buion  to  tho  mhiistratk>ns  of  Christ,  it  is  a  true 
espreasioii  of  his  relation  respectively  to  Jerusalem 
and  to  Olivet  It  is  useless  to  seek  for  traces  of 
his  pnsence  in  the  streets  of  the  suioe  ten  times 
eaptured  city.  It  is  impossible  not  to  find  them  in 
the  free  space  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  "  (Stanley, 
&  ^  P.  p  189). 

A  monograph  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  exhausting 
every  touroe  of  information,  and  giving  the  fullest 
reforences,  will  be  found  in  Td.Ier's  SihahqueUe 
umi  (Irr  Otibtrg,  St  Gallon,  18d2.  The  ecclenas- 
dcal  traditions  are  in  Quaresmius,  Klucvhtio  TVnvr 
SnncUB,  ii.  277-340,  iui.  Doubdan's  account  {Lt 
Vojfnge  de  Ifi  Tei-re  Sniitte,  Paris,  1657)  is  excel- 
lent, and  his  piatts  very  correct  The  passages 
reUting  to  tlie  mount  in  Mr.  Stanley's  Sinni  and 
PaUitiiit  (pp.  185-195,  452-454)  are  Aill  of  in- 
struction and  beauty,  and  in  fixing  the  spot  of  our 
Ii0rd*s  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  he  has  certainly 
made  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  ever 
made  in  relation  to  this  interesting  locality.     G. 

OL1VBT  (9  Sam.  xv.  80;  Acts  i.  12),  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Vulgate,  mow  qtd  voctthtr 
OUteii  in  the  hitter  of  thoe  two  passages.  [See 
Olives,  Mount  op.] 

•  OLIVB-YARD.    [Ouve.] 

•  OLOPBR'NES.    [HoLOPERMES.] 

OLYMTAS  COAujuwof :  Otympim),  a  Chris- 
tian at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  15),  perhaps  of  the  house- 
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«  Rabbi  Janoa,  In  the  MIdrash  TMUim^  quoted  by 
UgbtAiot,  ii.  89.  Gan  this  statement  have  originated 
\m  tbt  mystseioos  passage,  Bs.  xi.  28,  in  whkh  the 


hold  of  Phiklogus.  It  is  stated  by  Pseudo-Hippolji 
tus  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  ana 
underwent  martyrdom  at  Home:  and  Barouius  veu 
tures  to  give  a.  d.  69  as  the  date  of  his  death. 

W.  T.  B. 

OLYM'PIUS  COMJjuiTioj:  Olympiw).  One 
of  the  chief  epithets  of  the  Greek  deity  Zeus,  so 
called  from  Mount  Olympus  in  Thessaly,  the  abode 
of  the  gods  (2  Mace.  vi.  2).  [See  Jufiteu,  vol.  iL 
p.  15186.] 

OMABHUS  Cl<r/*a5f>oj  ;  [Vat  Mavypos  ; 
Aid.  ^IvfjJaipos'}  Abramui).  Amkam  of  the  sous 
of  Bani  (1  fisdr.  ix.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  34).  The 
Syriac  seems  to  have  read  *^  Ishmael.'* 

OOtfAR  (1D*'W  [perh.  eloquent,  fmenty. 
^Cifxip*  Alex.  Ajuoy  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  11:  Omar), 
Son  of  Fiiphaz  the  first-bom  of  £sau,  and  **  duke  " 
or  phybuvh  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11.  15;  1  Chr. 
i.  30).  The  name  is  supposed  to  survive  in  that 
of  the  tribe  of  Amir  Arabs  east  of  the  vordan. 
Bunsen  asserts  that  Omar  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Bne  *  Hammer  in  northern  Edom  {Bibebeerk, 
(^.  xxxvi.  11),  but  the  names  are  essentially  dif 
ferent 

CMEGA  («^).  The  hist  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  as  Alpha  is  the  first.  It  is  used  meta- 
phorically to  denote  the  end  of  anything :  "  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending 
....  the  first  and  the  last  '*  (Rev.  i  0. 11  [Rec 

Text]).  The  syml)ol  HK,  which  contains  the 
fint  and  kst  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  is, 
according  to  Buxtorf  {Lex.  Talm.  p.  244),  ^  among 
the  Cabalists  oilen  put  mj'stically  for  tbe  beginning 
and  end,  like  A  and  A  in  the  Apocalypse.*'  Sehoett- 
gen  (Uor,  IJeih  p.  1086)  quotes  from  the  JaiInU 

Rubeni  on  Gen.  i.  1,  to  the  eflbct  that  In  HS  are 
comprehended  all  letters,  and  that  it  is  the  name  of 
the  Shechinah.     [Au^iiA.] 

OMER.    [WEioirrs  akd  Measukea.] 

OM'RI  0":97.  I.e.  npD^,  probably 
«« servant  of  Jehovah  **  (Gesenius):  "A/ujBpi,  [exo. 
Mic.  vi.  16,  Zafi$pi;  Vat  ZofiBp^i,  exc.  2  K.  viii. 
26  (Vati),  2  Chr.  xxii.  2,  Aufipu;  Alex.  Zo^i, 
exc  2  K.  viii.  26,  Afifipii]  *Aftapufoi^  Joseph. 
AnL  viiL  12,  §  5:  Amriu  1.  Originallj  ^captain 
of  the  host"  to  Elaii,  was  afterwards  biniseU 
king  of  Israel,  and  founder  of  the  third  dynasty 
When  Elah  was  murdered  by  Zimri  at  FiRah, 
then  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom,  Oinri  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  situated  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  which  had  been  occupied  by  tbe  Phi- 
listines, who  had  retained  it,  in  spite  of  the  eflbrts 
to  take  it  made  by  Nadab,  Jeroboam's  sen  and 
successor.  As  soon  as  the  anny  heard  of  Elah*s 
death,  they  procbimed  Omri  king.  Thereupon  he 
broke  up  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  and  attacked 
Tirzah,  where  Zimri  was  holding  his  oourt  as  king 
of  Israel.  The  city  was  taken,  and  Zimri  perished 
in  the  flames  of  the  palace,  after  a  reign  of  seven 
days.  [Zimri.]  Omri,  howe%-er,  was  not  allowed 
to  establish  his  dynasty  without  a  struggle  against 
Tibni,  whom  "  half  the  people  **  (1  K.  xvi.  21 )  de- 
sired to  raise  to  the  throne,  and  who  vras  Inravelv 


gloty  of  Jehovah  is  said  to  have  left  Jerusalem  and 
taken  its  stand  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  —  the  mooni 
tain  on  the  esst  Bids  of  ttie  oity  ? 
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MdfCed  bT  hb  bft>iber  Joram.*  Tht  dvil  war 
luUd  fonr  je«n  (cf.  1  K.  xvi.  15,  with  S8).  Af- 
ter the  defeat  Mid  death  of  Hbni  and  Joram,  Omri 
reigned  for  six  years  in  Tinah,  although  the  pahce 
thm  was  destroyed ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
in  spite  of  the  proverbial  beauty  of  the  site  (Cant 
yi.  4),  he  transferred  his  residence,  probably  fitMu 
the  proved  inability  of  Tirzah  to  stand  a  siege,  to 
the  mountain  Shomron,  better  known  by  its  Gredc 
name  Samaria,  which  he  bought  for  two  taloits  of 
silver  from  a  rich  man,  otherwise  unknown,  called 
Shemer>  It  is  situated  about  six  miles  from 
Shechem,  the  most  ancient  of  Hebrew  capitab; 
and  its  position.  According  to  Prof.  Stanley  (S.  ^ 
P.  p.  240),  **  combined,  in  a  unfon  not  elsewhere 
found  in  Palestine,  strength,  fertility,  and  beauty.** 
Bethel,  however,  remained  the  religions  metropolis 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  calf  worship  of  JerolKMun 
was  maintained  with  increased  determination  and 
disregard  of  God*s  kw  (1  K.  xvL  36).  At  Samaria 
Onuri  reigned  for  six  years  more.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  \'igorous  and  unscrupulous  ruler,  anx- 
ious to  strengthen  his  dynasty  by  interooune  and 
alliances  with  foreign  states.  Thus  he  made  a 
treaty  with  Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Damascus,  though 
on  very  unfavorable  conditions,  surrendering  to  him 
some  fh)ntier  cities  (1 K.  xx.  34),  and  among  them 
probably  Kamoth-gileod  (1  K.  xxiL  3),  and  admitting 
into  SaniHfia  a  resident  Syrian  embassy,  which  is 
descrilied  by  the  expression  **  he  made  streets  in 
Samaria  **  for  Denhadad.  (See  the  phrase  more 
f\iUy  expkiined  under  Ahab.)  As  a  part  of  the 
same  system,  he  united  his  son  in  marriage  to  the 
daughter  of  a  principal  Phcenksian  prince,  which 
led  to  the  introduction  into  Israel  of  Baal  worship, 
and  all  its  attendant  calamities  and  crimes.  This 
worldly  and  irreligious  policy  is  denounced  by 
Micah  (vi.  16)  under  the  name  of  the  **  statutes  of 
Omri,**  which  appear  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
Lord*8  precepts  to  his  people,  **  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.** 
It  achie\'ed,  however,  a  temporary  success,  for  Omri 
left  his  kingdom  in  peace  to  his  son  Ahab;  and  his 
family,  unlike  the  ephemeral  dynasties  which  had 
preceded  him,  gave  four  kings  to  Israel,  and  oc- 
cupied the  throne  for  about  half  a  century,  till  it 
was  overthrown  by  the  great  reaction  against  Baal- 
worship  under  Jehu.  The  probable  date  of  Omri*s 
accessfon  (i.  e.  of  the  deaths  of  Ekh  and  Zimri) 
was  B.  c.  935;  of  Tibni's  defeat  and  the  beginning 
of  Omri*s  sole  reign,  d.  c.  931,  and  of  his  death, 
B.  c  919.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

8.  (*A/iapu(;  [Vat  A/iopfio.])  One  of  the 
sons  of  Becher  the  son  of  Bei\jamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

3.  CKfipU  [V»t.  Am)ei.))  A  descendant  of 
Pharez  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 


«  The  LXX.  tead  In   1   K.   zvL  22,  «al  AWioyt 

Bwald  pronounces  this  an  "  ofRnibar  Kchter  Zumta.** 

b  •  The  founders  of  cities  have  usually  given  to 
them  their  own  names,  but  Omri  relinquished  that 
honor  and  called  Samaria  after  the  former  owner  c^ 
the  hill.  The  fkct»  however,  of  his  haTioir  built  the 
city,  which  the  Bfclical  name  toppreuM*,  has  been 
confirmed  by  an  unexpected  witnesa.  In  the  Assyrian 
micriptlons  Samaria  Is  found  designated  as  Beth 
Khumri,  I.  e.  **  house  **  or  **  palace  of  Omri.'*  See 
lAyard,  Discoveries  in  the  Rvims  of  Ninerth  and  Bab- 
ylon, p.  613.  and  Rawllnson's  Five  Monarchies,  U.  366. 
Dean  Stanley  treats  of  the  reign  of 't  the  house  of  Omri  ** 
as  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  Jewish  bbtoiy  (Lectures 
M  the  Jttpisk  Church,  U.  313-876).  H. 


OK 

4.  VAfi0pi;  [Vat  A^AifiO  Akx.  A/um.) 
Son  of  Michael,  and  chief  of  the  tribe  oflaas^ 
in  tht  reign  of  Darid  (1  Chr.  xxrii.  18). 

ON  O'lS :  ACr;  Alex.  Avray :  Hon).  The  sob 
of  Pekth,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  who  took  part  with  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram  in  their  revolt  against  Moaes  (Num.  xvL  1). 
His  name  does  not  again  appear  in  the  nairatife 
of  the  conspiracy,  nor  is  he  alluded  to  when  refer* 
ence  is  made  to  the  final  catastrophe.  Possibly  he 
repented ;  and  indeed  there  is  a  Rabbinical  traditioD 
to  the  effect  that  be  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife 
to  withdraw  from  bis  accomplices.  Abeodana's' 
note  is,  **  behold  On  is  not  mentioned  again,  for  be 
was  separated  from  their  company  after  Moses 
spake  with  them.  And  our  Kabbis  of  blesMd 
memory  said  that  his  wife  saved  him.**  Josephns 
{Ant.  iv.  2,  §  2)  omits  the  name  of  On,  but  reUins 
that  of  his  father  in  the  form  ^a\uovs^  thus  ap- 
parently identifying  Peleth  with  Phallu,  tht  too 
of  Keuben.  W.  A.  W. 

ON  (M  iH  riW  [see  bdow]:  [J«r.]  -nr, 
[Gen.]  'HAioi/iroAif  [Alex.  IKiovwoXus]'  ffeS- 
opoUs),  a  town  of  lower  Egypt,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  under  at  least  two  names,  Bkth- 

SHEMESH,  r  ^W  rVTi  (Jer.  xliii.  13),  corro- 
sponding  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  sacnd  name 
HA-RA,  '*  the  abode  of  the  sun,**  and  that  abo««, 
corresponding  to  the  common  name  AN,  and  per- 
haps also  spoken  of  as  Ir-ha-heres,  D^HH  H^^, 

^  O'JD'7— .  the  second  part  being,  in  this  ease, 
either  the  Egyptian  sacred  name,  or  else  the  He- 
brew ^y^»  but  we  prefer  to  read  "a  city  of  de- 
struction'.** [Ir-ha-hebes.]  The  two  names  wcit 
known  to  the  translator  or  translators  of  Exodus  in 
the  LXX.  where  On  is  explained  to  be  Hettopofis 
( Or  fi  i<m¥  'HXio^oAir,  1. 11);  but  in  Jeremiah 
this  version  seems  to  treat  Beth-shemcsh  at  the 
name  of  a  temple  {rohs  trr6Kov9  'HAioinr^Aewr, 
ro^t  iy  "Ay,  xBii.  13,  LXX.  1.  13).     The  Coptie 

version  gives  lUitas  the  equivalent  of  the  names 
in  the  LXX.,  but  whether  as  an  Egyptian  word  or 
such  a  word  Hebraicized  can  seareely  be  deier- 
mined.« 

The  ancient  Egyptian  common  name  is  written 
AN,  or  AN-T,  and  iierhaps  ANU;  but  the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  word  is  AN,  probably  no  more  was 
pronounced.  There  were  two  towna  called  AN, 
Heliopolis,  distinguished  as  the  northern,  AN- 
MEHEET,  and  Hermonthis,  in  Upper  E^pi,  as 
the  southern,  AN-RES  (Brugsch,  6'eo^.  /nsdbr. 


!  The  latter  is  perhaps  more  prDbable,  as  the  iettsr 
we  re|M«seot  by  A  is  not  ccmmooly  cbaogad  Into  ttie 

Coptfo  lX},unlen  Indeed  one  hleroglyplkk  fionn  of  (he 

ne  should  be  read  ANU.  In  whldi  caM  the  Isst 
vowel  might  have  been  tmnspoeed,  and  the  first  incor. 
porated  with  It  BrugKh  (Geogr.  Insrhr.  1.  854)  top. 
poses  AN  and  ON  to  be  the  same,  "as  the  l^yptisn  A 
often  had  a  sound  intennediate  betwam  a  and  o.** 
But  this  does  not  admit  <it  the  change  of  tlie  e  vowii 
to  the  long  vowel  o,  firam  whleh  It  was 


fh>m  the  other  kng  vowel  B,  respnetive^  Hke  M 

and  r,  1  and  ^ 
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.  354,  S55,  Not.  1S17  a,  b,  1218,  870,  1325). 
As  to  the  meaolDg,  wt  can  mj  noihing  certain. 
Cjril,  who,  a«  bblidp  of  Alexandria,  should  be 
listened  to  on  such  a  question,  says  that  On  signi- 
fied the  son  Cnjr  8^  i<m  Kor*  avTo^t  6  IjAios,  mI 
Hot.  p.  145),  and  the  Coptic  OTO^IJII   (M), 

OTeiJt,  OTOeSif  (Sy,  ««light,**  has  then- 
fore  been  compared  (see  La  Crooe,  Lex,  pp. 
71,  189),  but  the  hieroglyphic  form  U  IIBKN, 
•*  shining,"  which  has  no  connection  with  AN. 

Heliopolis  was  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Pelustac  branch  of  the  Nile,  just  below  the  point 
of  the  Delta,  and  about  twenty  miles  northeast  of 
Memphis.  It  was  before  the  Roman  time  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Heliopolite  Nome,  which  was  included  in 
l^wer  Kgypt.  Now,  its  site  is  above  the  point  of 
the  Delta,  which  is  the  junction  of  the  Phatmetic, 
or  DamietU  branch  and  the  BolbiUne,  or  Rosetta, 
and  about  ten  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Cairo.  The 
oldest  monument  of  the  town  is  the  obelisk,  which 
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mm  mi  np  bte  in  the  reign  of  Seserteten  I.,  head 
of  the  12th  dynasty,  dating  B.  c.  dr.  2050.  Ac- 
cording to  Blanetho,  the  bull  Mneris  was  ftnt 
wonhipped  here  in  the  reign  of  KaiechSe,  second 
icing  of  the  2d  dynasty  (b.  a  2400).  In  the 
earliest  times  it  must  hava  been  subject  to  the  1st 
dynasty  so  long  as  their  sole  rule  lasted,  which  was 
perhaps  for  no  more  than  the  reigns  of  Menes  (b.  a 
cir.  2717)  and  Athothis:  it  doubtless  next  came 
under  the  government  of  the  Memphites,  of  the  8d 
(B.  c.  dr.  2640),  4th,  and  6th  dynasUes:  it  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Diospolites  of  the  12th 
dynasty,  and  the  Shepherds  of  the  15th;  bu 
I  whether  the  former  or  the  htter  held  it  first,  ol 
'  it  was  contested  between  them,  we  cannot  as  yet 
'  determine.  During  the  long  period  of  anarchy 
I  that  followed  the  rule  of  the  12th  dynasty,  when 
Lower  Egypt  was  subject  to  the  Shq>herd  kings, 
Heliopolis  must  have  been  under  the  gOTcniment 
of  the  strangers.  With  the  accession  of  the  ISth 
dynasty,  it  was  probably  recoTcred  by  the  Eg>-p- 


Plaln  and  Obdiak  at  UeUopoUs. 


liana,  during  the  war  which  Aahmes,  or  Amosis, 
bead  of  that  line,  waged  with  the  Shepherds,  and 
thenceforward  hdd  by  them,  though  perhaps  more 
than  once  occupied  by  invaders  (comp.  Chabas, 
Papgnu  Mngique  Hdrru)^  before  the  Assyrians 
eooquered  Egypt.  Its  position,  near  the  eastern 
frontier,  must  have  made  it  always  a  post  of  special 
importance.     [No-Amon.] 

The  chief  object  of  worship  at  Heliopolis  was 
the  sun,  under  the  forms  RA,  the  sun  simply, 
whence  the  sacred  name  of  the  place,  HA-RA, 
M  the  abode  of  the  sun,'*  and  ATUM,  the  setting 
sAn,  or  sun  of  the  nether  world.  Probably  its  chief 
temple  was  dedicated  to  both.  SHU,  the  son  of 
Atnm,  and  TAFNET,  his  daughter,  were  also  here 
worshipped,  as  well  as  the  bull  Mnevis,  sacred  to 
RA,  Osiris,  Isis,  and  the  Phoenix,  BENNU,  prob- 
aUy  represented  by  a  living  bird  of  the  crane 
kind.  (On  the  mythok>gy  see  Brugsch,  p.  254  IT.) 
The  temple  of  the  sun,  described  by  Strabo  (xvii. 
pp.  805, 8U6),  is  now  only  represented  by  the  single 


beauUful  obelisk,  which  is  of  red  granite,  68  feet 
2  inches  high  above  the  pedestal,  and  bears  a  ded- 
ication, showing  that  it  was  sculptured  in  or  after 
his  dOth  year  (cir.  2050)  by  Sesertesen  I.,  first 
king  of  the  12th  dynasty  (b.  c.  cir.  2080-2045). 
lliere  were  probably  ihr  more  than  a  usual  number 
of  obelisks  before  the  gates  of  this  temple,  on  the 
evidence  of  ancient  writers,  and  the  inscriptions  ol 
some  yet  remaining  elsewhere,  and  no  doubt  the 
reason  was  that  these  monuments  ware  sacred  to 
the  sun.  Heliopolis  was  anciently  fomous  for  its 
learning,  and  Eudoxus  and  Pkito  studied  under  its 
priests;  but,  from  the  extent  of  the  mounds,  it 
seems  to  have  been  always  a  snun  town. 

The  first  mentkm  of  this  pkuie  in  the  Bible  is 
in/he  history  of  Joseph,  to  whom  we  read  Pharaoh 
gave  **  to  wife  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah, 
priest  of  On  '*  ((^en.  xli.  45,  comp.  ver.  50,  and  xlvL 
20).  Joseph  was  probably  governor  of  Egypt  under 
a  king  of  the  15th  dynasty,  of  which  Memphis  was, 
at  least  for  a  time,  the  capital.     In  this  case  ha 
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«voald  doubtlcM  bare  lived  for  part  of  the  year  at 
Uempbis,  and  tlierefore  iiear  to  ileliopolit.  Ilie 
aame  of  AsennUi't  father  was  appropriate  to  a  He- 
Uopolitef  and  capecially  to  a  priest  of  that  place 
(though  aoonrding  to  some  lie  may  ba\e  boeii  a 
prince),  for  it  means  **  Belonging  to  Ra,"  or  **  the 
suii.*^  T)  e  name  of  Joseph's  master  I'otiphar  is 
the  sanie,  but  with  a  slight  difieretice  in  the  He- 
brew ortliography.  According  to  the  l^X.  ver- 
sion, On  was  one  of  the  cities  built  for  Phanmh  by 
the  oppressed  Israelites,  for  it  mentions  three 
•'strong  cities'*  instead  of  the  two  ** treasure 
cities'*  of  the  Heb.,  adding  On  to  Pithom  and 
Uaanses  (Kal  ^icoS^nrar  w6\tis  ix^*  '^^ 
^apap,  r4iv  re  n«0c^,  icoi  'P«^«r0'^t  «cal^nr«  fi 
icriy  'HAiavweXtf,  Ex.  i.  11).  If  it  be  intended 
that  these  cities  were  founded  by  the  kbor  of  the 
people,  the  addition  is  probably  a  mistake,  although 
Heliopolis  may  hsLve  been  ruined  and  rebuilt;  but 
it  is  possible  that  they  were  merely  fortified,  prob- 
ably as  phices  for  keeping  stores.  Heliopolis  lay  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  hind  of  Goshen  and  from 
Uaamses,  and  probably  Fithom  also. 

Isaiah  has  been  supposed  to  speak  of  On  when 
he  prophecies  that  one  of  the  five  cities  in  Egypt 
that  sliould  speak  the  Unguage  of  Canaan,  should 
be  called  Ir-ha-heres,  which  may  mean  the  City  of 
the  Sun,  whether  we  take  '*  heres  "  to  be  a  Hebrew 
or  an  f^^yptiaii  vrord ;  but  the  reading  ^  a  city  of 
destruction  "  seems  preferable,  and  we  liave  no  evi- 
dence tliat  there  was  any  large  Jewish  settlement  at 
Heliopolis,  although  there  may  have  been  at  one 
time  from  its  nearness  to  the  town  of  Onias.  [Iit- 
HA-iiKKEs;  Omias.]  Jeremiah  spesks  of  On  Under 
the  name  Beth-shemesh,  "  the  house  of  the  sun,** 
where  he  predicts  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  **  He  shall 

break  also  the  pilhuv  [?  HI^^^D,  but,  perhaps, 
statues,  conip.  idol,  ii.  1119]  of  Beth-sliemesh, 
that  [is]  hi  tiie  land  of  Egypt;  and  the  houses  of 
the  gods  of  the  Egyptians  shall  he  bum  with  fire  ** 
(xliii.  lil).  By  the  word  we  have  rendered  "  pil- 
lars,** ol«lisks  are  reasonably  supposed  to  be 
meant,  for  the  number  of  whidi  before  the  temple 
of  tlie  sun  Heliopolis  must  have  been  famous,  and 
perhaps  by  *«  tiie  houses  of  the  gods,**  the  temples 
of  this  place  are  intended,  as  their  being  burnt 
would  be  a  proof  of  the  powerlessness  of  Uxl  and 
Atum,  botli  forms  of  the  sun,  Shu  the  god  of 
light,  and  Tafiiet  a  fire-goddess,  to  sa\ie  thehr  dwel- 
lings from  the  very  element  over  which  they  were 
supposed  to  rule.  Perhaps  it  was  on  account  of 
the  many  (aloe  gods  of  Helfopolis,  that  in  Ezekid. 
On  is  written  Aven,  by  a  change  in  the  punctua- 
tion, if  we  can  here  depend  on  the  Masoretic  text, 
and  so  made  to  signify  *«Tmnity,*'  and  especially 
the  vanity  of  idolatry.  The  prophet  foretells,  "  llie 
young  men  of  Aven  and  of  Pi-beseth  shall  fall  by 
the  sword :  and  these  [cities]  shall  go  Into  captiv- 
ity **  (XXX.  17).  Pi-beseth  or  Bubastis  Is  doubtless 
spoken  of  with  HeliopoUa  as  in  the  same  part 
of  Eg}-pt,  and  so  to  be  inTolved  in  a  common 
eakmity  at  the  same  time  when  the  bmd  should 
be  invaded. 

After  the  age  of  the  prophets  we  hear  no  more 
in  Scripture  of  Heliopolis.  Local  tradition  how- 
ever, points  it  out  as  a  phice  where  our  Ijofd  and 
the  Virgin  came,  when  Joseph  bro  ight  them  into 
^40'V^  *nd  a  very  ancient  sycamore  is  shown  as  a 
tiee  beneath  which  they  rested.  The  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  tliis  part  of  Egypt,  and  especially  the 
town  of  Ouias.  whieh  was  probably  oidy  twelve 
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miles  distant  from  Heliopolis  In  a  nortlwrly  direc- 
tion, but  a  little  to  the  eastward  (Modem  Egj/pt 
and  Thebti,  i.  897, 298),  then  flourished,  and  were 
nearer  to  Palestine  than  the  heathen  towns  like 
Alexandria,  in  which  there  was  any  brge  Jewish 
popuUtion,  so  that  there  is  much  probability  in 
this  tradition.  And,  perhaps,  Heliopolis  itself  may 
have  had  a  Jewish  quarter,  although  we  do  not 
know  it  to  have  been  the  Ir-ha-heres  at  Isaiah. 

R.S.P. 

CNAM  (DJ*^  [ttronff,  Ht/orowi]:  'n^. 
^Clydy ;  Alex,  fi/iov,  Avar  •*  OHnm).  1.  One  of 
the  sons  of  Shobal  the  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvL  23: 
1  Chr.  i.  40).     Some  Hebrew  MSS.  read  ^  Onan.** 

2.  CO(6fil  Alex.  Ot/Ko/ia.)  The  son  of  Jenh- 
meel  by  his  wife  Atarah  (1  Chr.  ii.  26, 28)k 

(TNAS  na^S  [itronff,  viffonm]:  A6r<£r: 
Onan).  The  second  son  of  Judah  by  the  Cauaan- 
itess,  *•  the  daughter  of  Shut**  ((Sen. xzxviiL  4;  1 
Chr.  ii.  8).  On  the  death  of  Er  the  first-born,  it 
was  the  duty  of  Onan,  according  to  the  cnstom 
which  then  existed  and  was  afterwards  established 
by  a  definite  Uw  (Deut  xxv.  5-10),  continuing  to 
the  hitest  period  of  Jewish  history  (Mark  xii.  19), 
to  marry  his  brother's  widow  and  perpetuate  his 
race.  But  he  foimd  means  to  pre\-ent  the  conse- 
quences of  marriage,  **  and  what  be  did  was  evil 
in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and  He  slew  him  also,*'  as 
He  had  sUin  his  elder  brother  (Gen.  xxxriii.  9). 
His  death  took  {>Uce  before  the  fiunily  of  Jacob 
went  down  into  Egypt  (Geti.  xhi.  12;  Num.  xztL 
19).  W.  A.  W. 

ONKS'IMXJS  COr^trtfiot  [proJitabU  or  use- 
fut]:  Oneiimvs)  Is  the  name  of  the  servant  or 
slave  in  whose  l)elialf  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon.  He  was  a  native,  or  certainly  an  inhab- 
itant of  Colosse,  since  Paul  in  writing  to  the  church 
there  speaks  of  him  (CoU  iv.  9)  as  Ss  i<mw  if  tfiA^^ 
*'  one  of  you.**  lliis  expression  ooufimis  the  pre- 
sumption which  his  Greek  name  aflbrds,  that  he  wu 
a  Gentile,  and  not  a  .lew,  as  some  ha%-e  argued  from 
fjJXiara  4fjLoi  in  Phil.  16.  SUves  were  numerous 
in  I'hrygia,  and  the  name  itself  of  Phrygian  wu 
almost  synonymous  with  that  of  slave.  Hence  it 
happened  that  in  writing  to  the  Colossians  (ill.  23 
-iv.  1 )  Paul  had  occasion  to  instruct  them  concern- 
ing  the  duties  of  masters  and  servants  to  each  other. 
Onesimns  was  one  of  this  unfortunate  dass  of  per- 
sons, as  is  evident  both  from  the  manifest  implica- 
tion in  ovk4ti  &s  iod\oy  In  Phil.  16,  and  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  epistle.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  difieretice  of  opinion  on  this  point  among 
the  ancient  commentators,  and  there  is  none  of  any 
critical  weight  among  the  modem,  llie  man  escaped 
from  his  roaster  and  fled  to  Rome,  where  in  the 
midst  of  its  \-ast  population  he  could  hope  to  be 
concealed,  and  to  baffie  the  efiTorts  which  were  so 
often  made  in  such  cases  for  retaking  the  fugitive. 
(Walter,  Die  GtschichU  desRdm.  Reckts,  ii.  62  f.) 
Ft  must  have  been  to  Rome  that  he  directed  his 
way.  and  not  to  Ciesarea,  as  some  contend ;  for  the 
latter  view  stands  connected  with  an  indefensible 
opinion  respecting  the  place  whence  the  letter 
was  written  (see  Neander's  PJlanzunp,  II.  506). 
MHiether  Onesimus  had  any  other  motive  for  the 
flight  than  the  natural  fove  of  liberty  Ire  have  not 
the  means  of  deciding.  It  has  been  very  generally 
supposed  that  he  had  eommitted  some  oiSmm,  as 
theft  or  embezzlement,  and  feared  the  punishment 
of  his  guilt.    But  as  the  ground  of  that  opinkia 
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we  must  know  the  meaning  of  iiilicriet  in  PhiL 
18^  whiefa  U  uncertain,  not  to  my  inconsistent  witli 
any  tneh  imputation  (see  notes  in  the  EputU  to 
PkiUmoHy  by  the  American  Bible  Union,  p.  60).a 
Commentators  at  all  erents  go  entirely  beyond  the 
etidenoe  when  they  assert  (as  Conybeare,  Lift  and 
EpiMkM  of  Pavl,  U.  467)  that  he  belonged  to  the 
dregs  of  society,  that  he  robbed  his  master,  and 
confessed  the  sin  to  PlauL  Though  it  may  be 
doubled  whether  Onesimus  heard  the  Gospel  for  the 
first  time  at  Rome,  it  is  beyond  question  that  be 
was  led  to  embrace  the  Gospel  there  through  the 
Apostle's  instrumentality.  The  language  in  ver. 
10  of  the  letter  ($jr  iyiymtva.  iwrois  9t<rfiois  /lou) 
is  explicit  on  this  point  As  there  were  believers  in 
Phrygia  when  the  Apostle  passed  through  tliat 
region  on  his  third  missionary  tour  (Acts  xviii.  23), 
and  as  Oncaimus  bebnged  to  a  Gbristian  house- 
hold (PhiL  2),  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  knew 
something  of  the  Christian  doctrine  before  he  went 
to  Kome.  How  k>ng  a  time  eh^Med  between  his 
escape  and  conrerrion,  we  cannot  decide;  for  Tphs 
ipaif  in  the  15th  verse,  to  which  appeal  has  been 
made,  is  purely  a  reUtive  expression,  and  will  not 
justify  any  inference  as  to  the  interval  in  question. 

After  his  conTersion,  the  roost  happy  and  ftrlendly 
relationa  sprung  up  between  the  teacher  and  the 
diseiple.  The  situation  of  the  Apostle  as  a  cnptive 
and  an  inde&tigable  laborer  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Gospel  (Acts  xzriii.  80,  81)^  must  have  made 
him  keenly  alive  to  the  sympathies  of  Christian 
friendships  and  dependent  upon  others  for  various 
lervicfti  of  a  personal  nature,  important  to  his  effi- 
cieney  as  a  minister  of  the  word.  Onesimus  ap- 
pears to  have  supplied  this  twofold  want  in  an 
eminent  degree.  We  see  fh>m  the  letter  that  he 
won  entirely  the  Apostle*s  heart,  and  made  him- 
self so  oseKil  to  him  in  various  private  ways,  or 
evinced  such  a  capacity  to  be  so  (for  he  may  have 
gone  back  to  Colossae  soon  after  his  conversion), 
Uiat  l^aul  wished  to  have  him  remain  constantly 
with  him.  Whether  he  desired  his  presence  as  a 
personal  attendant  or  as  a  muiister  of  the  Gospel, 
it  not  certain  from  Ira  ZiaKot^uot  in  ver.  18  of 
the  epistle.  Be  thu  as  it  may,  Paul's  attachment 
to  hint  as  a  disciple,  as  a  personal  friend,  and  as  a 
lielper  to  him  in  his  bonds,  was  snch  that  he  yielded 
him  up  only  in  obedience  to  that  spirit  of  self- 
denial,  and  that  sensitive  regard  for  the  feelings  or 
the  rights  of  others,  of  which  his  conduct  on  this 
oeeasion  displayed  so  noble  an  example. 

There  is  but  little  to  add  to  this  account,  when 
we  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  New  Testament 
The  traditionary  notices  which  have  come  down  to 
OS  are  too  few  and  too  kte  to  amount  to  much  as 
historical  testimony.  Some  of  the  later  fathers 
assert  that  Onesimus  was  set  free,  and  was  subse- 
quently ordained  Bishop  of  Beroea  in  Macedonia 
(ConMliL  Apott.  vii.  46).     The  person  of  the  same 


«  •  This  milder  view  of  the  cooduet  of  Onssimus 
bas  been  fUMrally  overlooked  or  denied  by  interpret- 
ers. We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  adduce  for  it  so  eminent 
a  name  as  that  of  Dr.  Bleek  in  his  more  recently  pub- 
lished VoHetwnfen  iHb.  die  Brie/e  an  die  Kolo*ur^  den 
mumon,  ete.  (Berl.  1866).  Ills  words  are  (p.  166  f.) : 
^  The  elaadsstJoe  escape  of  Onesimus  might  itself  be 
legardsd  as  a  wrong  against  his  master ;  and  so  also 
aie  loss  of  pemooal  service  which  he  had  Ihiled  to 
leader  In  his  abssoee  might  be  viewed  as  a  debt  whieh 
be  had  faworred.  Whether  it  was  known  to  the  Apostle 
me  other  offsnse,  espeoiaUj 
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name  mentioned  as  Bishop  of  Ephesns  in  the  fint 
epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians  (Hefele,  Patrum 
AposL  Opp.y  p.  152)  was  a  different  person  (see 
Winer,  Rtalw,  ii.  175).  It  is  related  also  that 
Onesimus  finally  made  his  way  to  Rome  again, 
and  ended  his  days  there  as  a  martyr  during  the 
perseeutlbn  under  Nera  H.  B.  U. 

ONBSIPH'ORUS  COtrntriipopos  [Mnger 
of  prttjit])  is  named  twice  only  in  the  N.  T., 
namely,  2  Tim.  i.  16-18,  and  iv.  19.  In  the  former 
passage  Paul  mentions  him  in  terms  of  grateful 
k>ve,  as  having  a  noble  courage  and  generosity  in 
his  behalf,  amid  his  trials  as  a  prisoner  at  Rome, 
when  others  from  whom  he  expected  better  things 
had  deserted  him  (2  'llm.  iv.  16);  and  in  the  latter 
passage  he  singles  out  ^  the  household  of  Onesiph- 
orus  "  as  worthy  of  a  special  greeting.  It  has 
been  made  a  question  whether  this  friend  of  the 
Apostle  was  still  living  when  the  letter  to  Timothy 
was  written,  because  in  both  instances  Paul  speaks 
of  •«  the  household  "  (in  2  Tim.  i.  16,  8^17  K\fos 
6  K^ptos  rf  *Oyri<rt^6oov  oXk<p\  and  not  separately 
of  Onesiphorus  himself.  If  we  infer  that  he  was 
not  liring,  then  we  have  in  2  Tim.  i.  18,  almost  an 
instance  of  the  apostolic  sanction  of  the  practice 
of  praying  for  the  dead.  But  the  probability  is 
that  other  members  of  the  family  were  alao  active 
Christians;  and  as  Paul  wished  to  remember  them 
at  the  same  time,  be  grouped  them  toj^ether  under 
the  comprehensive  rhv  'Ok.  oIkov  (2  Tim.  iv.  19), 
and  thus  delicately  recognized  the  common  merit, 
as  a  sort  of  family  distinction.  The  mention  of 
Stephanas  in  1  Cor.  xri.  17,  shows  that  we  need 
not  exclude  him  from  the  Sre^oya  o1ko¥  in  1  Cor. 
i.  16.  It  is  evident  from  2  'llm.  i.  18  iS<ra  h 
*E(p4trtp  9iriK6ifri(r€)i  that  Onesiphorus  had  his 
home  at  Ephesus;  though  if  we  restrict  tlie  salu- 
tation near  the  close  of  the  epistle  (iv.  IS)  to  his 
fiimily,  he  himself  may  possibly  have  been  with 
Paul  at  Rome  when  the  latter  wrote  to  'llmothy. 
Nothing  authentic  is  known  of  him  beyond  these 
notices.  According  to  a  tradition  in  Fabriciua 
(Lux  Kvnng.  p.  117).  quoted  by  Winer  {Renlw.  iL 
175),  he  became  bishop  of  Corone  in  Messenia. 

K.  B.  II. 

ONFAKES  COyidpiis  [Alex. -Kfi-]),  a  name 
introduced  into  the  Greek  and  Syriae  texts  of  1 
Mace.  xii.  19  by  a  very  old  corruption.  U'he  true 
reading  is  presened  in  Joaephus  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §  10) 
and  the  Vulgate,  {'Ovla  *Apuos^  Onia  Arius)^ 
and  is  given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  Y. 

ONrAS  {'Oyias:  Onia»\  the  name  of  five 
high-priests,  of  whom  only  two  (1  and  3)  are  men- 
tioned in  the  A.  V.,  but  an  account  of  all  is  here 
given  to  prevent  confusion.  1.  [Vat*  Sin.  loriar.] 
The  son  and  successor  of  Jaddua,  who  entcmd  on 
the  office  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  dr.  b.  c.  dd(M09,  or,  according  to  £use- 
bius,  300  (Joseph.  AnL  xi.  7,  §  7).     According  to 


embenlement  or  ttieft,  as  many  writers  assume,  we  do 
not  know.  From  thto  passage  we  by  no  means  dis- 
cover this  ;  and,  indeed,  it  la  hardly  probable  that,  if 
the  Apostle  had  known  or  conjectured  any  such  thing, 
he  would  liave  expressed  himself  la  so  half-sportive  a 
manner  as  he  has  dooe."  U. 

b  •  This  trait  of  Panrs  eharaotrr,  which  made  the 
personal  sympathy  of  others  so  Important  to  him,  Dr. 
Uowson  has  illustrated  with  great  beauty  and  effect  la 
his  Lutwu  •n  tk»  Ckanuter  of  St.  Paul  (pp.  68-81). 
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Jotephof  he  wai  father  of  Simon  the  Jost  (Joseph. 
AnL  xU.  2,  §  4;  Ecdus. LI).  [Ecclesiasticus, 
?ol.  i.  p.  661  a;  SiM02f.] 

2.  The  eoii  of  Simon  the  Just  (.Joseph.  Ant.  zii. 
4,§  1).  He  WM  A  minor  at  the  time  of  his  &ther*8 
death  (cir.  b.  c.  290),  and  the  high- priesthood  was 
occupied  in  succession  bj  his  uncles  FJeaau*  and 
Manasseh  to  his  exclusion.  He  entered  on  the 
office  at  kst  cir.  b.  c.  240,  and  his  conduct  threat- 
ened to  precipitate  the  rupture  with  Egypt,  which 
afterwards  opened  the  way  for  Syrian  oppression. 
Onias,  fW>m  avarice,  it  is  said  —  a  vice  which  was 
likely  to  be  increased  by  his  long  exclusion  from 
power — neglected  for  several  years  to  remit  to 
Ptol.  Euergetes  the  customary  annual  tribute  of  20 
talents,  llie  king  daimed  the  arrears  with  threats 
of  violence  in  case  hi*  demands  were  not  satisfied. 
Onias  still  refused  to  discharge  the  debt,  more,  as 
it  appears,  from  self-will  than  with  any  prospect  of 
succosful  resistance.  The  e\'il  consequences  of  this 
obstuiacy  were,  however,  averted  by  the  policy  of 
his  nephew  Joseph,  the  son  of  Tobias,  who  visited 
Ptolemy,  urged  the  imbecility  of  Onias,  won  the 
&vor  of  the  king,  and  entered  into  a  contract  for 
fiuming  the  tribute,  which  he  carried  out  with 
success.  Onias  retained  the  high-priesthood  till 
his  death  cir.  B.  c.  226,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
hit  son  Simon  II.  (Joseph.  AnL  zii.  4). 

3.  The  son  of  Simon  II.,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  high-priesthood,  dr.  b.  c.  198.  In  the 
interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  government 
of  his  grandfioher  the  Jews  had  transferred  tlieir 
allegiance  to  the  Syrian  monarchy  (Dan.  xi.  14), 
and  for  a  time  enjoyed  tranquil  prosperity.  In- 
ternal dissensions  furnished  an  occasion  for  the  first 
act  of  oppression.  Seleucus  Philopetor  was  in- 
formed by  Simon,  go\-emor  of  the  Temple,  of  the 
riches  contained  in  the  sacred  treasury,  and  he 
made  an  attempt  to  seize  them  by  force.  At  the 
prayer  of  Onias,  according  to  the  tradition  (2  Mace, 
iii.),  the  sacrilege  was  averted;  but  the  high- priest 
was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  king  himself  for  sup- 
port against  the  machinations  of  Simon.  Not  long 
afterwards  Sdeucus  died  (b.  c.  175),  and  Onias 
found  himself  supplanted  in  the  &vor  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  by  his  brother  Jason,  who  recei\'ed  the 
high-priesthood  from  the  king.  Jason,  in  turn, 
was  displaced  by  his  youngest  brother  Menelaus, 
who  procured  the  murder  of  Onias  (dr.  b.  c.  171), 
in  anger  at  the  reproof  which  he  had  recdved  fh>m 
him  for  his  sacrilege  (2  Mace.  iv.  32-38).  But 
though  his  righteous  xeal  was  thus  fervent,  the 
punishment  which  Antiochus  inflicted  on  his  mur- 
derer was  a  tribute  to  his  "sober  and  modest 
behavior**  (2  Mace.  iv.  87)  after  his  deposition 
tnm  his  office.     [Akdromicus,  vol.  i.  p.  94.] 

It  was  probably  during  the  government  of  Onias 
III.  that  the  communication  between  the  Spartans 
and  Jews  took  place  (1  Mace.  xii.  19-28;  Joseph, 
.^nt  xii.  4,  §  10).  [Spartaicb.]  How  powerful  an 
impresdou  be  made  upon  his  contemporaries  is  seen 
fh>m  the  remarkable  aooount  of  the  dream  of  Judas 
Maccabseus  before  his  great  victory  (2  Mace.  zr. 
12-16). 

4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Onias  HI.,  who  lx>re 
the  same  name,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for 
Mendaus  (Joseph  AnL  xii.  5,  §  1).    [Mkkelaus.] 

6.  The  son  of  Onias  III.,  who  sought  a  refuge 
in  Egypt  fh>m  the  sedition  and  sacrilege  which  dis- 
graced Jerusalem.  The  immediate  occasion  of  his 
flight  was  the  triumph  of  **  the  sons  of  Tobias," 
gained  by  the  interfierence  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
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Onias,  to  whom  the  high-prieithood  befcwged  b} 
right,  appears  to  have  supported  throughout  tlie 
alliance  with  Egypt  (Joseph.  B,  J,  i.  1,  §  1),  and 
recdving  the  protection  of  Ptol.  Phik>metor,  he 
endeavored  to  give  a  unity  to  the  Hellenistic  Jews, 
which  seemed  impossible  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 
With  this  object  he  founded  the  Temple  at  Leon- 
topolis  [Ox],  which  occupies  a  podtion  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  Judaism  of  which  the 
importance  is  commonly  o\-eriooked :  but  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  attempt  to  consolidate  Hellenism 
belongs  to  another  place,  though  the  connection 
of  the  attempt  itself  with  Jewish  history  could  not 
be  wholly  overiooked  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  3;  B.  J, 
i.  1,  §  1,  vU.  10,  §  2;  Ewald,  (ie»ch.  iv.  405  £; 
Herzfdd,  Geich.  ii  460  flT^  657  fT.).     B.  F.  W. 

The  City  of  Okias,  thk  Region  op  Okias, 
the  city  in  which  stood  the  temple  built  by  Onias, 
and  the  r^on  of  the  Jewish  settlements  in  Egypt  . 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  dty  as  the  capital  of  the 
Hdiopolite  nome:  ^HXtowoKtrrit  pofUs,  koI  /t^ 
rp4iro\ts  'Or(ov  (iv.  5,  §  53);  where  the  reading 
'HA^ov  is  not  admisdble,  diice  Udiopolis  is  after- 
wards mentioned,  and  its  dlflfcrent  podtioo  dis- 
tinctly laid  down  (§  54).  Josephus  speaks  of  *«tbe 
region  of  Onias,*'  *Ofiov  x^  (-^"^  *>^-  ^i  S  1  ? 
£.  J.  i.  9,  §  4;  comp.  \ii.  10,  §  2),  and  mentioiM 
a  place  there  dtuate  called  **the  Camp  of  the 
Jews,"  'UvUimv  orpmr^tBow  {AnL  xiv.  8,  §  2; 
B.  J.  L  c).  In  the  spurious  letters  given  by  him 
in  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple 
of  Onias,  it  is  made  to  have  been  at  LeontofM^ 
in  the  Hdiopolite  nome,  and  called  a  strong  plaee 
of  Bubastis  {AnL  xiii  3,  H  h  2);  and  when 
speaking  of  its  ckidug  by  the  Romans,  he  sa}-s  that 
it  was  in  a  region  180  stadia  from  Memphis,  in 
the  Hdiopolite  nome,  where  Chiias  had  founded  a 
castle  (lit.  watch-post,  ^povputy^  B.  J.  vii.  10,  (§ 
2,  3,  4).  Leoutopolis  was  not  in  the  Helwpolite 
nome,  but  m  Ptolemy's  time  was  the  capital  of  the 
Leontopolite  (iv.  5,  §  51 ),  and  the  mention  of  it  is 
altogether  a  blunder.  There  is  probably  also  a 
confudon  as  to  the  city  Bubastis;  unless,  indeed, 
the  temple  which  Onias  adopted  and  Kstoied  were 
one  of  the  Eg}*ptian  goddess  of  that  name. 

The  dte  of  the  dty  of  Onias  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  some  one  of  those  to  the  northward  of  Hdiopolis 
which  are  called  Ttl  tt^Yahoud,  *'the  Mound  of 
the  Jews,'*  or  Tel  tl- Yakoodttytk,  **the  Jewish 
Mound.'*  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  thinks  that  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  is  one  which  stands  in  the 
cultivated  land  near  Shibbeen,  to  the  northward 
of  Hdiopolis,  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  east,  at 
a  dbtanoe  of  twd\'e  miles.  **  Its  mounds  are  of 
very  great  height*'  He  remarks  that  the  dtstanee 
from  Memphis  (29  miles)  is  greater  than  that  given 
by  Josephus;  but  the  inaccuracy  is  not  extreme 
Another  mound  of  the  same  name,  standing  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  a  short  distance  to  the  south 
of  Belbays,  and  24  miles  from  Hdiopolis,  wouM, 
he  thinks,  correspond  to  the  Vicus  Judsorum  of 
the  Itinerary  of  Anttminvs.  (See  Mvdtm  J-.t^yiK 
and  Thtbes,  i.  297-300.) 

During  the  writer's  reddence  in  Kg}i,t,  1S42- 
1849,  excavations  were  made  in  the  luoiiujd  sup- 
posed by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  dty  of  Onias.  We  believe,  writing  only 
from  memory,  that  no  result  was  obtained  but 
the  disoo^-ery  of  portions  of  pavement  very  much 
membling  the  Assyrian  pavements  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 
From  the  account  of  Josephus,  and  the  nams 
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gtvm  to  one  of  than,  *<tlio  Gamp  of  the  J«<«i," 
Umm  ■ettlementi  appear  to  bavo  been  of  a  half- 
military  nature.  The  chief  of  them  seema  to  hare 
beeo  a  atnmg  plaee;  and  the  lame  is  apparently 
the  eaae  with  another,  that  Just  mentioned,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  history  even  more  than 
from  its  name.  This  name,  though  recalling  the 
••Camp**  where  Psammetichns  I.  established  his 
Greek  mercenaries  [Miodol],  does  not  prove  it 
was  a  military  settlement,  as  the  **Camp  of  the 
Tjrrians"  in  Memphis  (Her.  ii.  112)  was  perhaps 
in  its  name  a  reminiscence  of  the  Shepherd  occu- 
pation, for  there  stood  there  a  temple  of  **the 
Foreign  Venus,**  of  which  the  age  seems  to  be 
shown  by  a  Ubiet  of  Amenoph  II.  (B.  c.  cir.  1400) 
in  the  quarries  opposite  this  dty  in  which  Ash- 
toreth  is  wordiipped,  or  ebe  it  may  have  been 
a  merehant-settlemenL  We  ro«y  also  compare 
the  Coptic  name  of  El-Geeaeh,  opposite  Cairo, 
''f'llGpCIOSyWhieh  has  been  ingeniously  con- 
jectured to  recond  the  position  of  a  Persian  camp, 
llie  easternmost  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  always  chosen  for  great  military 
settlements,  in  order  to  protect  the  country  from 
the  incuruons  of  her  enemies  beyond  that  frontier. 
Here  the  first  Shepherd  king  Saktis  placed  an 
enormous  garrison  in  the  stronghold  Avaris,  the 
Zoan  of  the  Bible  (Manetho,  ap.  Jos.  c.  Ap,  i. 
14).  Here  foreign  mercenaries  of  the  Salte  kings 
of  the  S6th  dynasty  were  settled ;  where  abo  the 
greatest  bodv  of  the  Egyptian  soldiers  had  the 
fends  aUotted  to  them,  all  being  established  hi  the 
Delta  (Her.  ii.  164-166).  Probably  the  Jewish 
settlements  were  established  for  the  same  purpose, 
more  especially  as  the  hatred  of  their  inhabitants 
towards  the  kings  of  Syria  would  promise  their 
opposing  the  strongest  resistance  in  case  of  an 
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The  history  of  the  Jewish  cities  of  Egypt  is  a 
very  obscure  portion  of  that  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
We  know  little  more  than  the  story  of  the  founda- 
tioo  and  overthrow  of  one  of  them,  though  we 
may  infer  that  they  were  populous  and  politically 
important.  It  seems  at  fint  sight  remarkable  that 
we  have  no  trace  of  any  literature  of  these  settle- 
ments; but  as  it  would  have  been  preserved  to  us 
by  either  the  Jews  of  Palestine  or  those  of  Alex- 
andria, both  of  whom  must  have  looked  upon  the 
worahippen  at  the  temple  of  Onias  as  schismatics, 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  have  oome 
down  to  us.  R.  S.  P. 

ONIONS  (D>b^$,  UUAUm:  rk  lep^^^uKt: 
cape).  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  word,  which  occurs  only  in  Num.  xi. 
i,  as  ooe  of  the  good  things  of  Egypt  of  which 
the  Israelitcs  rtgt^led  the  kws.  Onions  have  been 
from  time  immemorial  a  fisvorite  article  of  ibod 
amongst  the  Egyptians.  (See  Her.  ii.  125;  PHn. 
zxzvL  19.)  The  onions  of  Egypt  are  much  mikler 
in  flavor  and  less  pungent  than  those  of  this 
eoontry.  Hasselquist  ( Trav,  p.  290)  says,  **  Who- 
ever has  tasted  onkms  in  Egypt  must  allow  that 
none  can  be  had  better  in  any  other  part  hi  the 
oniverae:  here  they  are  sweet;  hi  othor  countries 


«  In  Heh.  vl.  2  the  Tat  US.,  according  to  Usl, 
raads^m^ir^... 

k  Tbe  tnuUtkm  of  tlM  TUmudiflts  Is  that  It  wis  Ml 
iBtaet  by  Joshua,  bnt  bomt  dorfof  Che  war  of  Qtbsah 
P«if .  n.  48).  and  that  1  Ohr.  vW.  13  dsseribca  Its 
!■  KwaHii     (See  Ttsrfimi  on  this  lattar  pusssne.) 
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they  are  nanseous  and  strong They  eat 

th«n  roasted,  cut  into  fbur  pieoes,  with  some  bits 
of  roasted  meat  which  the  Turks  in  Egypt  call 
kebab;  and  with  this  dish  they  are  so  delighted 
that  I  have  heard  them  wish  they  might  et^  it 
in  Paradise,     lliey  likewise  make  a  soup  of  them.** 

W.  H. 

*  The  Israelites  might  have  spared  their  mu» 

murings,  in  regard  to  the  kws  of  Eeyptiaii  onton% 

as  the  onions  of  Palestine  have  the  same  sweel 

and  delieious  flavor  that  characterizes  those  of 

Egypt  They  are  stiU  called  JlaOJ  (bud)  by 
the  Arabs.  They  enter  into  almost  e^'ery  prooess 
of  cookery  in  Palestine  and  Syria.        G.  £.  P. 

ONO  03hH,  and  once  T3*W  [$irony]:  in  Chr. 
rxiriij',]  Alex,  [flw]  ;  elsewhere  [Vat.  Alex.] 
Av'wv"  and  Ayw:  Ono).  One  of  the  towns  of 
Bei\|amin.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  catak)gues 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  but  is  first  found  in  1  Chr. 
viii.  12,  where  Shamed  or  Shamer  is  said  to  ha\'e 
built  Ono  and  Lod  with  their  **  daughter  vilbiges.'* 
It  was  therefore  probably  annexed  by  the  G^a- 
mites  subsequently  to  their  original  settlement,^ 
like  Ayalon,  which  was  allotted  to  Dan,  but  is 
found  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the  Bei\)amites 
(1  Chr.  viii.  18).  The  men  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and 
Ono,  to  the  number  of  725  (or  Neh.  721)  re- 
turned fh>m  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Exr. 
ii.  33;   Neh.  vU.  87;   see  also  1  Esdr.  v.  22). 

[02CU8.] 

A  plain  was  attached  to  the  town,  and  bore  its 
mtoe  —  Bikath-Ono,  «<the  pbln  of  Ono"  (Neh. 
vi.  2),  perhaps  Mentical  with  the  '•  valley  of  crafts- 
men **  (Neh.  xi.  35).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it 
is  not  named.  The  Rabbis  frequently  mentk>n  it, 
but  without  any  indication  of  Its  position  f^irther 
than  that  it  was  three  miles  fh>m  Lod.  (See  the 
citations  ttom  the  Talmud  in  Ughtfoot,  Chor. 
Dtcnd  on  S.  Mark,  ch.  ix.  §  3.)  A  village  called 
Ke/r  *Ana  is  enumeruted  by  Robinson  among  th< 
places  in  the  districts  of  Ramlth  and  Lydd  (BibL 
Res,  Ist  ed.  App.  120,  121).  This  village,  almost 
due  N.  of  Z.^,  is  suggested  by  Van  de  Vdde 
(ifemotV,  p.  337)  as  identical  with  Ono.  Against 
the  identification  however  are,  the  difilerence  in 
the  names  —  the  modem  one  containing  the  i4tfi, 
—  and  the  distance  from  Lydda,  which  Instead  of 
being  8  milliaria  is  fuUy  5,  bdng  more  than  4 
English  miles  accordhig  to  Van  die  Velde*s  map. 
Winer  remarks  that  Beit  Unia  Is  more  suitable 
as  &r  as  its  orthography  is  concerned ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  Beit  Unia  is  much  too  for  distant 
from  Ladd  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  pas 
sages  quoted  above.  G. 

CKNUS  {'Oyoit:  om.  in  Vnlg.).  The  fbrm  hi 
which  the  name  Ono  appears  ir  1  Esdr.  v.  22. 

ONYCHA(nbni!#,*«*ecW(f*:  t^^t  0119c: 
according  to  many  of  (bt  oM  versions  denotes  the 
operculum  of  some  species  of  Strombus,  a  genus  of 
gasteropodous  Mollusca.  The  Hebrew  word,  which 
appears  to  be  derived  trom  a  root  which  means  *^  to 
shell  or  peel  off,"  occurs  onl|y  hi  Ex.  xxx.  34,  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  sacred  perfbme;  in 

c    /TWf  an  unussd  root,  i.  q, 

probaUy  our  word  «sbsU,* 
s.e.) 
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Eoclut.  uiv.  15,  Wisdom  is  compared  to  the  plena- 
ant  odor  yielded  by  **  galbuiumf  onyx,  and  sweet 
itorax.'*  Uliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ipv^ 
of  Dioscorides  (ii.  10),  and  the  onyx  of  Pliny 
(xxxii.)  10,  are  identical  with  the  operculum  of  a 
Sti-cmini$^  perhaps  8,  Itniiyimmu.  'lliere  is  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  onyx  in  the  writings  of  Ara^ 
bian  authorSi  and  it  would  appear  from  them  that 
the  operculum  of  several  kinds  of  strombus  were 
jHized  as  perfumes,  llie  following  is  Dioscorides* 
description  of  the  iwli  "  'l*he  onyx  is  the  opereu 
lum  of  a  shell-fish  resembling  the  jmrpura^  which 
is  found  in  India  in  the  nard-producing  hUces;  it  is 
odorous,  because  the  shell-fish  feed  on  the  nard, 
and  is  collected  after  the  heat  has  dried  up  the 
marslies:  that  is  the  best  kind  wliich  comes  irom 
the  Ked  Sea,  and  is  whitish  and  shining ;  the  Bab- 
ylonian kind  is  dark  and  smaller  than  the  otlier; 
botli  have  a  sweet  odor  when  burnt,  something  like 
castoreum.*'  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  Dioscori 
des  can  mean  by  ** nard-producing  kikes."  The 
ivvl^  "  nail,**  or  "  claw,**  seems  to  p6int  to  the 
operculum  of  the  Stronibida^  which  is  of  a  claw 
shape  and  serrated,  whence  the  Arabs  call  the  mol- 


A.  itlrombus  Diana 


B.   Tfu  Opereulunu 


lusk  **the  de^-il*s  claw;  **  the  Unguis  odoratuty  or 
BltiUa  bytnntinn^  —  for  under  both  these  terms  ap- 
parently the  devil  claw  {TeuftUklau  of  the  Ger- 
mans, see  Winer,  liealio.  s.  v.)  is  alluded  lo  in  old 
English  wTiters  on  Materia  Medica  —  has  by  some 
been  supposed  no  longer  to  exist.  Dr.  IJster  la- 
ments its  k>ss,  believing  it  to  have  been  a  good 
medicine  <*  iVom  its  strong  aromatic  smell.**  Dr. 
Gray  of  the  British  Museum,  who  has  favored  us 
with  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  says  that  the 
opercula  of  the  diflTcrent  kinds  of  Stfwnbida  agree 
with  the  figures  of  Blatta  byzantina  and  Unguis 


a  Since  the  abovs  was  written,  we  haTS  been  fla- 
vored with  a  oommUDkAtloa  from  Mr.  Daniel  nan- 
bury,  on  the  8ul:t)ect  of  the  BlaUa  byzantina  of  old 
Phannacolofical  writars,  as  well  as  with  speehnens  of 
the  substance  itself,  which  It  appears  is  stiU  found  In 
the  banars  of  the  East,  though  not  now  In  much  de- 
mand. Mr.  Han  bury  procured  some  specimens  in 
Damascus  in  October  (I860),  and  a  friend  of  his  bought 
some  in  Alexandria  a  few  months  prevtously.  The 
artfele  appears  to  be  always  mixed  with  the  operenla  of 
some  species  of  Ftista.  As  regards  the  perAmie  as- 
cribed to  this  snbstanoe,  it  does  not  appear  to  us,  from 
a  spechnen  we  burnt,  to  deserve  tho  charaoter  of  the 
excellent  odor  whksh  has  been  ascribed  to  it,  though 
Ik  Is  not  without  an  aromatk  seeol.  See  a  figure  of 
the  true  B.  byxant.  in  Matthlolus'  Chmm^nt.  in  IH- 
oseor.  (U.  8),  where  there  Is  a  long  discussion  on  the 
BQl\|eet*,  also  «  flgura  of  Blatta  byzantina  and  the 
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odoraiui  in  the  okl  books;  with  regard  to  the  odor 
he  writes,  —  **  The  homy  opercula  when  bomt  sL 
emit  an  odor  which  sonie  may  call  sweet  aceording 
to  their  fancy.**  Bochart  {Hierot.  iii.  797)  be- 
lieves some  kind  of  bdellium  is  intended ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tyv^  of  the  LXX.  de- 
notes the  operculum  of  some  one  or  more  species 
of  strombus.  For  further  infomiatloo  on  this  sub- 
ject see  Humph  {Amboiniscbe  Jiarituiet^Kammer, 
cap.  xvii.  p.  48,  the  German  ed.  Vienna,  1766), 
and  compare  also  Sprengel  ( Comment  ad  Dioaoor. 
il.  10);  Forskil  (Detc  Anim,  14d,  21, «« Unguis 
odoratus**);  Philoi.  Trantac  (xvii.  641);  John- 
ston {Itttrodue,  to  ConchoL  p.  77);  and  Gcsenios 

( Tkes.  s.  V.  ribn^).  a  w.  H. 

ONYX  {UnW,  Mhoham  i  6  XlBot  6  wpd^iwof, 
Cfidpay9o9y  edpitos^  cAr^tipos^  ^rtpiXXiovy  tw^\ 
Aq.  0-ap9^w(;  Symm.  and  'rheod.  j^nx^and  Sfv(: 
onycltinm  {Utj>U\  $ardonychu*,  omyx).  The  A.  V. 
uniformly  renders  the  Hebrew  thdttam  by  **onyx;  ** 
the  Vulgate  too  is  consistent  with  itself,  the  sar' 
dimyx  (Job  xxviii.  16)  being  merely  a  variety  of 
the  onyx\  but  the  testimonies  of  ancient  interpret- 
ers generally  are,  as  Gesenius  has  remarked,  di- 
verse mid  ambiguous.  The  sJwham  stone  is  men- 
tioned (Gen.  ii.  12)  as  a  product  of  the  land  of 
Havikih.  Two  of  these  stones,  upon  which  were 
engraven  the  names  of  the  cbiklren  of  Israel^  six  on 
either  stone,  adorned  the  shoulders  of  the  bigh- 
priesf  s  epbod  (Kx.  xxviii.  9-12),  and  were  to  be 
worn  as  '*  stones  of  memorial "  (see  Kalisch  on  Kx. 
/.  c).  A  tJidhnm  was  also  the  second  stone  in  the 
fourth  row  of  the  sacerdotal  breastplate  (Kx.  xxviii. 
20).  Slidham  stones  were  collected  by  Darid  for 
adorning  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxix.  2).  In  Job 
xxviii.  16,  it  is  said  tliat  wisdom  »'  cannot  be  val- 
ued with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the^  precious 
shoham  or  the  sapphire.**  The  iliSbnm  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  tlic  treasures  of  the  king  of  Tyre 
(ICz.  xxviii.  13).  There  is  nothing  in  the  contexta 
of  the  several  passages  where  the  Hebrew  term  oc- 
curs to  help  us  to  determine  its  signification 
Braun  (De  Vest.  sac.  l/eb.  p.  737)  has  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  sardonyx  is  the  stone  indicated, 
and  his  remarks  are  well  worthy  of  careful  perusaL 
Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §  5,  and  B.  J.  v.  5,  §  7)  ex- 
presHly  states  that  the  shoulder-stones  of  the  high- 
priest  were  formed  of  two  large  sardonyxes,  an 
onyx  being,  in  bis  description,  the  second  stone  in 
the  fourth  row  of  the  brenstphite.  Some  writers 
believe  that  tlie  **  berjl  **  is  intended,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  LXX^  and  other  Tersioiis  has  been 
adduced  in  proof  of  this  interpretation;  but  a 


operculum  of  Fusus  In  Pomet^  Histoir*  des  JDrPtne*^ 
1694,  part  2,  p.  97.  "  Mansfield  Paikyns,'*  writes  Mr. 
Uanbury,  "In  his  Lift  ta  Abfssinna  (ytA.  L  p.  419), 
mentions  among  the  exports  firom  Masaowah,  a  certain 
article  called  Doo/h^  whksh  he  states  Is  th«  operctUum 
of  a  shell,  and  that  It  Is  used  to  Nubia  as  a  perftuw, 
being  burnt  with  sandal-wood.  This  bit  of  Inlbnna- 
tloD  Is  quite  eonflrmatory  of  Vorskil^  statement  eoo- 
eeming  the  Dofr  el  q/Hl  — (Is  not  Pari(yDS^  tDooAt* 

meant  ibr  tfo/f*,  ^JL^  ?}  ~  namely,  *e  Moehha  per 

Bute.  Arabes  etiam  aliimmt  Nlgritls  ftimlfatoriam 
est.'»» 

h  The  Her.  C.  W.  King  writes  to  us  that  "  A  large, 
perfect  sardonyx  Is  stUl  prectoos.  A  dealer  tells  mm 
he  saw  this  summer  (1861)  la  Pails  one  Talnad  at 
£1,0(X),  not  eograved.** 
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fmob  tt  tlie  bend  oT  this  uticle  wUl  show  thai  the 
\XX.  it  niott  inoootistent,  aod  that  nothiug  can, 
o  eoMequenee,  he  learnt  fit>m  it.  Of  thoae  who 
idcotify  the  sk6knm  with  the  beryl  are  Bellermann 
(^'e  Urim  mmi  Thummim,  p.  64),  Winer  {Bib. 
BeaUoSri,  i.  3.13),  and  Koeenmiiller  ( The  Muteral- 
ogyof  ike  BMe,  p.  40,  Bib.  Cab.).  Other  inter- 
prelationa  of  ekdham  have  been  propoeed,  but  all 
aie  DMce  coigeeturet.  firatin  traces  shdkam  to  the 
Arabic  saekma^  **  blacknen  " :  *«  Of  such  a  oolor/* 
taja  be,  **  are  the  Arabian  nrdonyxes,  which  have 
a  Hack  ground-color.**  Thie  agreea  eneutiailjr 
with  Mr.  King*t  remarks  (Anlique  Genu^  p*  9): 
•*  The  Arabian  species,**  he  sajs,  **  were  formed  of 
bbek  or  blue  strata,  covered  bj  one  of  opaque 
white;  over  which  again  was  a  third  of  a  vermilk>n 
eokMT.*^  But  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  refer  the  Hebrew 
word  to  the  Arabic  saham^  **to  be  pale.**  The 
diflermt  kinds  of  onjz  and  sardonjx,<>  however,  are 
■0  variable  m  eolor,  thit  either  of  these  definitk>ns 
is  aoitable.  Hiej  all  form  excellent  materials  for 
the  engraver's  art  The  balance  of  authority  is, 
we  think,  in  favor  of  some  variety  of  the  onyx. 
We  are  content  to  retain  the  rendering  of  the  A. 
v.,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  Vulgate  and  the  ex- 
preas  statement  of  so  high  an  authority  as  Jose> 
phua,^  till  better  proofs  in  support  of  the  claims 
of  some  other  stone  be  fbrtliooming.  As  to  the 
•»  Onyx  **  of  Kcdus.  xxiv.  15,  see  0:iycha. 

W.  H. 

OPHEL  (bp^n,  always  with  the  def.  arti- 
cle [uoeUiHff,  kiU\ :  *oWa,  6  *n^,  V(hp\d;  Vat 
OrAo,  O^oAi  O^eoX;]  Alex,  e  O^Ao,  [H^oA, 
2»^«']  Ophel).  A  part  of  ancient  Jerusalem. 
The  name  is  derived  by  the  lexico^^raphers  fh>m  a 
root  of  simikr  sound,  which  has  the  force  of  a 
swelling  or  tumor  (Gesenius,  The$. ;  Fiirst,  Udiob. 
it  169  b).  It  does  not  come  forward  till  a  late 
period  of  OU  Test  history.  In  2  Chr.  xxrii.  3, 
Jotbam  is  saki  to  have  built  much  **  on  the  wall  of 
OpheL**  Manaaseh,  amongst  his  other  defensive 
works,  •«  compassed  about  Ophel*'  {Ibid,  xxxiii. 
14).  From  the  catafogne  of  Nehetniah*s  repairs  to 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  it  appears  to  ha\'e  been  near 
the  «« water  gate**  (Keh.  iii.  26)  and  the  *« great 
tower  that  lieth  out  **  (ver.  27).  Lastly,  the  for. 
liter  of  these  two  passages,  and  Neh.  xi.  21,  show 
that  Opbd  was  the  resklence  of  the  I^ites.  It  is 
not  a^in  mentioned,  though  its  omission  in  the 
account  ei  the  route  round  the  walls  at  the  sane- 
tification  of  the  second  Temple,  Neh.  xii.  31-40, 
is  singular. 

In  the  passages  of  his  history  parallel  to  those 
quoted  above,  Josephus  either  passes  it  over  alto- 
gether, or  else  refers  to  it  in  merely  general 
tcmM  — "very  Urge  towers*'  {Ani.  is.  11,  §-2), 
*•  very  high  towers  **  (z.  3,  §  2).     But  iu  his  ac- 
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•  The  onyx  has  two  strata,  the  sardonyx  three. 

k  •«  Who  speaks  firom  actual  observation :  ha  ez- 
pnssly  noCteea  the  floa  quality  of  these  two  pleoes  of 
ssnloayx.**~[C.  Yf.  Krao.] 

c  •  Theexpkwatkms  of  Uent  Warren  have  demon- 
stattd  the  locorreetaMS  of  the  thrary  hert  named 
nspeetlog  the  line  of  the  east  wall  of  the  Temple-area, 
sad  cooflnMd  the  view  given  under  JiaosAUM  (&  iv. 
Aner.  ed.).  8.  W. 

d  *lAter  observations  require  us  to  modify  thto 
upluluii  Mr.  Orove  ioferu  the  fbllowlng  note  on  p. 
MeT  Clark*s  BibU  Attas  (Load.  1888) :  "There  seems 
masen  to  sospeet  that  the  lUU  of  the  Akra,  the  UiU 
ef  tbe  VBBi*fle,  and  Opbel,  wars  originally  thrse  sep- 
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count  of  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem  he  mentions  it 
four  times  as  Ophla  (6  *O^A^  accompanying  it  aa 
in  the  Hebrew  with  the  artkle).  The  first  of  these 
{B.  J.  ii.  17,  $  9)  tells  nothing  as  to  its  position; 
but  fh>m  the  other  three  we  can  gather  something. 
(1.)  The  old  wall  of  Jerusalem  ran  above  the  spring 
of  Siloam  and  the  pool  of  Solomon,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  pbce  called  Ophla,  joined  the  eastern  porch 
of  the  Temple  {B,  J.  v.  4,  $  2).  (2.) «« John  held 
the  Temple  and  the  pUces  round  it,  not  a  little  in 
extent,  — both  the  OphU  and  the  valley  called  Ke- 
dron  "  {Ibid,  v.  6,  §  1).  (3.)  After  the  capture  of 
the  Temple,  and  before  Titus  had  taken  the  upper 
city  (the  modem  Zk>n)  (h)m  the  Jews,  his  soldiers 
burnt  the  whole  of  the  fower  city,  lying  in  the 
valley  between  the  two,  *'  and  the  place  odled  the 
OphU**  (/6u2.  ri.  6,  $  3). 

From  this  it  appears  that  Ophel  was  outside  the 
south  wall  of  the  Temple,  and  that  it  Uy  between 
the  central  x-alley  of  the  city,  which  debouchea 
above  the  spring  of  Siloam,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  east  portico  of  the  Temple  on  the  other.  The 
east  portico,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  not  on 
the  line  of  the  east  wall  of  the  present  harwn^  but 
33Q  feet  further  west,  on  the  line  of  the  solid  wall 
which  forms  the  terminatkm  of  the  vaults  in  the 
eastern  oomer.«^  [See  Jerusalem,  vol.  ii  1314; 
and  the  Plan,  1316.]  This  situation  agrees  with 
the  mentbn  of  the  "<  water-gate  "  in  Neh.  iiL  26, 
and  the  statement  of  xL  21,  that  it  wss  the  resi- 
denoe  of  the  Levites.  Poscibly  the  "  great  tower 
that  lieth  out,*'  in  the  former  of  these,  may  be  the 
^  tower  of  F>ier  "  —mentioned  with  **  Ophel  of  the 
daughter  of  Zbn,*'  by  Micah  (iv.  8),  or  that  named 
in  an  obscure  passage  of  Isaiah — **  Ophel  and  watch* 
tower**  (xxxii.  14;  A.  V.  inaccurately  "  forts  and 
towers*'). 

Ophel,  then,  in  accordance  with  the  probable  root 
of  the  name,  was  the  swelling  declivity  by  which 
the  Mount  of  the  Temple  sfopes  off  on  its  southern 
side  into  the  Valley  of  Hinnom — a  k>ng,  narrowish 
rounded  spur  or  promontory,  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  central  valley  of  Jerusalem 
(the  Tyropceon)  and  the  Kidron,  or  Valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat.^'  Half-way  down  it  on  its  eastern  face 
is  the  **  Fount  of  the  Virgin,**  so  called ;  and  at  its 
foot  the  lower  outlet  of  the  same  spring — the  Pool 
of  Siloam.  How  much  of  this  declivity  was  co\-ered 
with  the  houses  of  the  Levites,  or  with  the  suburb 
which  would  natiu^ally  gather  round  them,  and 
where  the  *^great  tower  "  stood,  we  have  not  at 
present  the  means  of  ascertaining.* 

Professor  Stanley  {Sermon*  on  the  ApotioHc  Age, 
pp.  329,  330)  has  ingeniously  coi\jectured  that  the 
name  Oblias  (*a3A.far)  —  which  wss  one  of  the 
titles  by  which  St.  James  the  Less  was  distin- 
guished  from  other  Jacobs  of  the  time,  and  which 
is  explained  by  Uegesippoa  (Euseb.  Hi$L  JCcd.  ii. 


arate  heights.  Lieoteaaat  Warrsn  has  discovered 
what  he  conceives  may  have  been  either  a  deep  ditch 
at  a  natural  valley,  now  filled  up  with  earth,  mnninf 
IhMD  emat,  to  west.  Just  north  of  the  platform  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  {Uuer,  Nov.  12, 1867,  p.  48) ;  and 
the  Tyropoeoii  gully  probably  tmned  sharply  round 
to  the  east,  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Temple 
sobstmetlon,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  Temple  Mount  fh>m 
Ophel.  (Dee.  IS,  1867.  p.  6S.) "  H. 

«  FOrst  {Hfwb.  11. 169)  states,  wfthdht  a  word  that 
could  lead  a  reader  to  suspect  that  there  was  any 
doubt  on  the  point,  that  Ophel  Is  identical  with  Uillo. 
It  may  be  so,  only  there  Is  not  a  partlele  of  evtdenee 
for  or  against  It 
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S3)  aa  ineMing  «^  bulwark  (wtptoxi)  '^  ^ 
people,"  —  was  iu  its  original  form  Opbluam  o 

(D^Tpf ).    In  ihia  connection  it  is  a  aingular 

coincidence  that  St.  James  was  roart^Ted  by  being 
thrown  (W>m  the  comer  of  the  Teniple,  at,  or  close 
to,  the  verj  spot  which  is  named  by  Josephus  as  the 
boundary  of  Ophel.  [Jamks,  vol.  ii.  1207 ;  Ew- 
RooEL,  I  741  0.]     Ewald,  howe\-er  {Geichkhit^ 

▼i.  a04,  note),  restores  the  name  as  D^^b^h,  as 
if  from  b9n>  A  f<Knce  or  boundary.  [Chebel.] 
This  has  in  its  favor  the  fact  thai  it  more  ckwely 
agrees  in  signification  with  T^putxh  than  Ophel 
does. 

The  Ophel  which  appears  to  have  been  the  resi- 
denoe  of  l«!lisha  at  the  time  of  Naaman*s  visit  to 
him  (2  K.  v.  24:  A.  V.  "the  tower")  was  of 
eoune  a  different  place  from  that  spoken  of  above. 
The  narrative  woukl  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  not 
fiur  fh>m  Samaria;  but  this  is  not  certain.     The 

LXX.  and  Yulg.  must  have  read  b?.H  *'  dark- 

ness,"  for  they  give  th  trKOTMwiv  voA  vtiperi 
reipeetively.  G. 

CPHIR (-»?><,  ^'^DV  [aee  bdow] :  Ob^tpi 
Ophir).  L  Tha  eleventh  in  order  of  the  sons  of 
Joktan,  coming  immediately  after  Sheba  (Gen.  x. 
89;  1  Chr.  i.  23).  So  nuuiy  important  names  in 
the  geneafegical  table  in  the  10th  chapter  of 
Genesis  —  such  as  Sidon,  Canaan,  Asshur,  Aram 
(Syria),  Alizraim  (the  two  Kgypts,  Upper  and 
Lower),  Sheba,  Ophtorim,  and  Philistim  (the  Phil- 
istines) — represent  the  name  of  some  city,  country, 
or  people,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the 
■une  is  the  case  with  all  the  names  in  the  table. 
It  frequently  happens  that  a  father  and  his  sons  in 
the  geneak)gy  represent  districts  geognq>hicalIy  con- 
tiguous to  each  other;  yet  this  is  not  an  invari- 
aUe  rule,  for  in  the  case  of  Tarshish  the  ton  of 
Javan  (ver.  10),  and  of  Nimrod  the  son  of  Oish, 
vwboee  kingdom  was  Babel  or  Babylon  (ver.  11),  a 
■on  was  eonceived  as  a  distant  colony  or  offthoot 
But  there  is  one  nuu-ked  peculiarity  in  the  sons 
of  Joktan,  which  is  common  to  them  with  the 
Canaanites  akme,  that  precise  geographical  limits 
■re  assigned  to  tfaeh:  settlements.  Thus  it  is  said 
(ver.  19)  that  the  border  of  the  Ganaanites  was 
*«fh>m  Sidon,  as  thou  comest  to  (jerar,  unto  Ciaza; 
as  thou  goest,  unto  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
Admah,  and  Zeboim,  even  unto  Lasha:*'  and  in 
like  manner  (w.  29,  30)  that  the  dwelling  of  the 
sons  <)f  Joktan  was  *«fh>m  Mesha,  as  thou  goest 
onto  Sephar  a  nionnUdn  of  the  east"  The  pecul- 
iar wording  of  these  geographical  limits,  and  the 
Cm!  that  'the  well-known  towns  which  define  the 
border  of  the  Canaanites  are  mentioned  so  neariy 
in  the  same  manner,  forbid  the  suppositkm  that 
Mesha  and  Sephar  bebnged  to  very  distant  coun- 
tries, or  were  oompan^vdy  unknown:  and  as 
many  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  —  such  as  Sheba, 
HaEormaveth,  Almodad,  and  others  —  are  by  com- 
mon consent  admitted  to  represent  settlements  in 
Arabia,  it  is  an  obvious  inference  that  all  the  set- 
tlements eoneipoiiding  to  the  names  of  the  other 
eons  are  to  be  sought  fbr  in  the  same  peninsula 


«  Bane  of  the  1188.  of  BoseUus  hav«  the  same 
iMaamK^O^iUc^i),  prsssrriug  tlM  termlnatioQ,  though 
thaj  eorrupt  the  fbnner  part  cX  the  wont 


OPHIR 

Hence,  as  Ophir  is  one  of  tboae  sons,  ll 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  point  in  discossioas 
concerning  the  pbce  Ophir  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Kings,  that  the  author  of  the  10th  chapter  of 
Genesis  regarded  Ophir  the  son  of  Joktan  as 
corresponding  to  some  city,  region,  or  trilw  m 
Arnbiiu 


L'tymoloffff.  —  There  is,  seemingly,  no  i 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  word  O^hir  is  Seaiitic, 
although,  as  is  the  case  with  numerous  proper 
names  known  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  the  precise 
word  does  not  occur  as  a  common  name  iu  the 

Bible.  See  the  words  from  ")tH  and  '^V  ia 
Gesenius*s  Thetaurm,  and  eompare  *A^d(p,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Sabaeans  in  the  Periplus,  attrib- 
uted to  Arrian.  Gesenius  suggests  that  it  mesne 
a  **  fruitful  region,"  if  it  is  Semitic  Benm  von 
Wrede,  who  expkred  Hadhranumt  in  Arabia  in 
1843  {Journal  of  tbt  B.  GeogrophictU  Soddy, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  110).  made  a  small  vocahnbuy  of  Uim- 
yaritic  a-ords  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  amongst 
these  he  gives  o/fr  as  signifying  rtd.  He  layi 
that  the  Mahra  people  call  tbemselvea  the  tribes 
of  the  red  country  (ofir),  and  called  the  Ked  Sea, 
biihr  ofr.  If  tliis  were  so,  it  might  have  some 
what  of  the  same  relation  to  aphar^  **dust"  or 

*«  dry  ground  "  (K  and  V  being  interchangeabte), 
that  /lefom,  *<red,"  has  to  adanuik,  ^  the  ground.** 
Still  it  is  unsafe  to  accept  the  use  of  a  word  of 
Uiis  kind  on  the  authority  of  any  one  traveflcr, 
howe\*cr  accurate  ;  and  the  supposed  tiriftw*^ 
and  meaning  of  a  word  ajlr  is  recommended  fcr 
special  inquiry  to  any  fiiture  traveller  in  the  same 
district 

a.  {2ov<l>lp,  XoKftip,  [and  'tu^^tp;  Vat  Sov^i^ 
2<a^€tpt  2»4^cipa,  Clf^ttp;  Alex.  Sou^ip,  3^^yai 
A^ccpSc,  A^ci/»;  Sin.  in  Job  and  la.,  2«^i^, 
2wt>ip,  2owpup:]  Ophira^  1  K.  ix.  28,  x.  11;  8 
Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  10:  in  1  K.  ix.  28  the  transla. 
tion  of  tlie  LXX.  is  dr  'ifit^ipi  [Vat.  2«^i|pa, 
Alex.  Tfit^apa^y  though  the  €»ding  in  the  origiiul 
merely  denotes  motion  towards  O^v,  and  is  no 
part  of  the  name.)  A  seaport  or  region  fhnu 
which  tJie  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Sofemon  ob- 
tained gold,  in  vessels  which  went  thither  in  con- 
junction with  Tyrian  ships  from  Eaion-^^eber,  near 
Elath,  on  that  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  which  is 
now  called  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The  goM  was 
proverbial  for  its  fineness,  so  that  ^  gold  of  Ophir" 
is  several  times  used  as  an  expression  for  fine  gold 
(Ps.  xlv.  9;  Job  xxviii.  16;  Is.  xiii.  12;  1  Chr. 
xxix.  4);  and  In  one  passage  (Job  xxii.  24)  the 
word  ''  Ophir  "  by  itself  is  used  for  gold  of  Ophir, 
and  for  gold  generally.  In  Jer.  x.  9  and  Dan. 
X.  &  it  is  thought  by  Gesenius  and  others  that 
Ophir  is  intended  by  the  word  **  Uphax  **  ~ 
there  being  a  ver}*  triflUig  difierence  between 
the  words  in  Hebrew  when  written  without  the 
vowel-points.  In  addition  to  gold,  the  veastk 
brought  from  OpUr  aknng-wood  and  precious 
stones. 

The  precise  geographical  situation  of  Ophir  has 
long  been  a  sulject  of  doubt  and  discussion.  Cal- 
met  {Dictionary  of  the  Bible^  a.  v.  »» Ophir"  re- 
garded it  as  in  ArmenU;  Shr  Walter  Ralei^ 
{flittory  of  the  World,  book  i.  ch.  8)  thooght  it 
was  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands;  and  Arias  Mon- 
tanus  (Bochart,  PhaUff,  Pief.  and  ch.  9),  kd  faj 
the  similsrity  of  the  word  Pfervaim,  soppoaed  la 
be  identical  with  Ophir  (9  Chr.  UL  6),  timad  it  ia 
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PcfiL*  But  theie  ooantriet,  as  vnSL  tm  Ib«ria  and 
Phrygia,  cannot  now  be  viewed  a«  aflbiding  matter 
for  Mrioaa  diacuatkm  on  thia  point,  and  the  three 
•pinioiis  which  have  found  iupporten  in  our  own 
lime  were  fonncrij  represented,  amongst  other 
writers,  bj  Huet  {Smr  U  Commerce  et  U  Naviga' 
lion  dr«  AneUms^  p.  59),  by  Bmee  ( Ti-avtk,  boolc 
i.  e.  4),  and  bj  the  historian  Robertson  {DitquUh- 
Horn  rttptctUg  Andtmi  Jndia^  sect.  1),  who  pbeed 
Ophir  in  Africa;  by  Vitringa  (Otograpk,  Sacra ^ 
p.  114)  and  Kdand  {DUmiatw  de  Opkir),  who 
plaeed  it  in  FudiA;  and  by  MiehaeUs  {SpidUgiim, 
iL  184),  Niebohr,  the  tra^TUer  (Dtta-ipikm  de 
tArabiej  p.  SM),  Gossellin  (JUchercke$  tur  la 
GdoffrapkU  des  Andenij  ii.  99),  and  Vincent 
{Hitloty  of  the  Ofmtnerce  and  NnvigaUon  of  the 
Amdtnte,  ii.  285-870),  who  plaeed  it  hi  ArabU. 
or  other  distinguished  geographical  writers,  Bodiart 
{PkaUg^  iL  87)  admitted  two  Ophirs,  one  in  Arabia 
and  one  in  India,  i.  e,  at  Ceylon ;  while  D* Anville 
{JXs^ertation  $ur  le  Patft  <tOpiur^  Memoirte  de 
IMtdratttre,  xxz.  83),  eqasUy  admitting  two,  placed 
one  in  Arabia  and  one  in  Africa.  In  our  own 
days  the  discussion  has  been  continued  by  Gese- 
niua,  wlio  in  articles  on  Ophir  in  his  Theiourut 
(p.  141),  and  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encykt/apidie 
(s.  V.)  stated  that  the  question  Uy  between  India 
and  Arabia,  assigned  the  reasons  to  be  urged  ui 
fivor  of  each  of  these  countries,  but  dedared  the 
aignments  for  each  to  be  so  equally  babnced  that 
he  refrained  from  eipressing  any  opinion  of  his 
own  on  the  sul^leet.  M.  Quatrem^  however,  in 
a  paper  on  Ophb  which  was  printed  in  1848  in 
the  Uemoires  de  tJtutiiutf  again  insisted  on  the 
efauDM  of  Africa  {Academie  des  /rucripUons  et 
Btilet  Lettrte,  t  xv.  u.  868);  and  in  his  vahiable 
work  on  Ceylon  (part  vii.  chap.  1)  Sir  J.  Emerson 
Tenneni  adopts  the  opinion,  sanctioned  by  Jose- 
phoa,  that  Mabeca  was  Ophir.  Otherwise  the  two 
eonntries  which  have  divided  the  opinions  of  the 
learned  have  been  Indbi  and  Arabht — Lassen, 
Bitter,  Bertheau  {ExegeL  Handbuch,  8  Chr.  viu. 
18),  llienhis  {Exegtt,  IJamibuch,  1  K.  z.  28),  and 
EwaH  (Geschichle,  iii.  847,  2d  ed.)  being  in  &vor 
ef  India,  while  Wfaier  (Reaiw.  s.  v.),  Fiirst  (^e6r. 
mnd  CkaU,  Htmdw,  s.  v.),  Knobd  (  VdUoertaftl  dtr 
Cerntne^  p.  190),  Foriter  {Otogr,  of  AraUa^  i. 
161-187),  Crawfurd  {Dteer^Hhe  Dictionary  of  the 
Indkm  JilamdSf  s.  v.),  and  Kafiseh  {Commentary 
m  GenetUy  chap.  **The  Genealogy  of  Nations**) 
are  in  fisvor  of  Arabia.  The  fhllest  treatise  on  the 
fuestkm  is  that  of  Ritter,  who  in  hU  Erdhtnde, 
voL  zir.,  published  in  1848,  devoted  80  octavo 
pages  to  the  diaeussion  (pp.  861-431),  and  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Lassen  {Ind.  AlL  i.  689)  that  Ophh- 
was  sitiiated  at  the  moutii  of  the  Indus. 

Some  general  idea  of  the  aiignmenU  wliich  may 
be  advanced  in  fiivor  of  each  of  the  three  countries 
may  be  derived  from  the  following  statement  In 
favor  of  Arabh^  there  are  these  considerations: 
1st.  The  10th  chapter  of  Genesis,  ver.  89,  contains 
what  Is  equivalent  to  an  intimation  of  the  author's 
opinion,  that  Ophir  was  in  Arabia.  [Ophir  1.] 
Mly.  Three  pUoes  hi  Arabia  may  be  pointed  out, 
the  names  of  which  agree  suflSciently  with  the 
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This  straage  Idea  of  one  of  the  most  leaned 
of  his  thne  (b.  1687,  a.  d.,  d.  1666)  aeeounts 
Om  foOowfaiff  peasscs  la  Ben  Joosoo*s  AkhtmiM. 
IA.8e.l:-. 

*■  Omm ea, riri  aov yov mC your IboC oaihon 
la  Heva Orke.-  Umli  Um rich Ftoa  \ 


word  Ophir:  namely,  Aphar,  called  by  Ptolem) 
Sapphara,  now  Za(ar  or  Saphar,  which,  acootding 
to  the  Periphis  ascribed  to  Arrian,  was  the  me> 
tropolis  of  the  Sabanuis,  and  was  distant  twelve 
days'  Journey  from  the  emporium  Muza  on  the 
Red  Sea:  Doffir,  a  city  mentioned  by  Niebuhr  the 
traveller  {DfanpUon  de  tArabie,  p.  219),  as  a 
considerable  town  of  Yemen,  and  capital  of  BeUad 
Had^  situated  to  the  north  of  LoheiJs  and  16 
leagues  from  the  sea;  and  Zafiir  or  Zafiiri  [Aka- 
BiA,  vol.  i.  p.  137  b]  (Sepber,  Dhafar).now  Dofiv, 
a  city  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  visited  hi 
the  14th  century-  by  Ibn  Batuta,  the  Arabian 
traveller,  and  stated  by  him  to  be  a  month*s  jour- 
ney by  land  from  Aden,  and  a  month's  ^"oyi^ 
when  the  wind  was  fair,  from  the  Indian  shores 
(Lee's  Trtmilatkm,  p.  67).  3dly.  In  antiquUy, 
Arabia  was  reprarated  ss  a  country  producing 
gold  by  four  writers  at  least:  namely,  by  the 
geographer  Agatharehides,  who  lived  in  the  9d 
century  before  Christ  (in  Photius  850,  and  Hudr 
son*s  Oeograph,  Afinorei^  i.  60);  by  the  geographer 
Artemidorus,  who  lived  a  little  kter,  and  whoee 
account  has  been  preserved,  and,  as  it  were,  adopted 
by  the  geographer  Strabo  (ziv.  18):  by  Diodorue 
Siculus  (iL  60,  ui.  44);  and  by  FUny  the  Eldei 
(vL  38).  4tbly.  Cupolemus,  a  Gieek  historian 
who  lived  before  the  Cluristian  era,  and  who, 
besides  other  writings,  wrote  a  work  respecting 
the  kings  of  Judaa,  expressly  states,  as  quoted  by 
Eusebius  (P/ti^.  Evang,  ix.  30),  that  Ophir  was 
an  isbnd  with  goU  mines  in  the  Kr^tbrsMn  Sea 
(Odp^,  oomp.  Otff  ci/y,  the  LXX.  TnniUtion  hi 
Gen.  X.  89),  and  that  David  sent  mhters  thither 
Ui  vessels  which  he  caused  to  be  built  at  iEfama 
=  Elath.  Now  it  is  true  Uiat  the  name  of  the 
Erythmn  Sea  was  deemed  to  hickide  the  Persian 
Gulf,  asweUastheKedSea,butitwas  always 
regarded  as  ekisely  conneeted  alth  the  shores  of 
Arabk,  and  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  extended 
to  India.  6thly.  On  the  supposition  that,  not^ 
withstanding  all  the  ancient  authorities  on  the 
sul^ect,  goU  really  never  existed  either  in  ArabliK 
or  in  any  ishnd  along  ito  coasts,  Ophir  was  an 
Arabian  emporium,  into  which  goU  was  brought 
ss  an  article  of  commerce,  and  was  exported  into 
JndM.  lliere  is  not  a  single  passage  in  the  Bible 
hMoneistent  with  this  supposition;  and  there  k 
something  like  a  dniect  intimation  that  Ophir  was 
inArabk. 

While  sueh  is  a  general  view  of  the  arguments 
for  Arabia,  the  following  considenitions  are  urged 
hi  behalf  of  India.  1st  Sofir  is  tiie  Coptic  woi^ 
for  India;  and  Sophhr,  or  Sophufm  is  the  word  used 
for  the  place  Ophhr  by  the  Septnagint  tnuislatorB, 
and  likewise  by  Joeephus.  And  Josephus  positively 
states  that  it  was  a  part  of  India  (AnL  riiL  6,.  { 
4),  though  he  pboes  it  in  the  Golden  Chersonese, 
which  was  the  Mahiy  peninsuU,  and  bekmipd, 
geographically,  not  to  India  proper,  but  to  India 
besmid  the  Ganges.  Moreover,  in  three  passages 
of  the  Bible,  where  tiie  Septuagint  has  2«^i«ior 
Sov^/i,  1  K.  ix.  98,  X.  11;  Is.  xUi.  18,  Arabian 
translators  have  used  the  word  India,  3dly.  Att 
the  three  Imports  from  Ophfr,  gold,  precious  stones, 


And  tiMri  within,  air,  art  Um  gokUa  mlaee, 

OtmI  8oloiiion*»  Ophir.'* 
Alias  Mootanus  foodel  that  Parvalm  oieant.  In  i 
dual  number,  two  PSras;  one  Peru  Proper,  and  i 

other  New  Spain  (SpQ  D^T^O). 
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tod  aliniig'Wood,  an  CHentiiUlj  Fndian.  Gold  it 
ftmnd  in  the  touroet  of  the  Indnt  and  the  Cabool 
River  before  their  juncture  at  Attoek;  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  and  in  a  portion  of  the 
Deocan,  especiallj  at  Cochin.  India  has  in  all 
ages  been  celebrated  for  its  precious  stones  of  all 
khids.  And  sandal-wood,  which  the  best  modem 
Hebrew  sdiolars  regard  as  the  almug-wood  of  the 
Bible,  is  almost  exclnsiTely,  or  at  anj  rate  pre- 
coBinently,  a  product  of  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
8dlj.  Assiuuing  that  the  ivory,  peacocks,  and  apes, 
which  wers  brought  to  ICzion-geber  once  in  three 
years  by  the  navy  of  llMrshish  in  coi\)onction  with 
the  navy  of  Hiram  (1  K.  x.  22),  were  brought 
torn  Ophir,  they  also  collectively  point  to  India 
lather  than  Arabia.  Moreover,  etymologically,  not 
one  of  these  words  in  the  Hebrew  is  of  Hebrew  or 
Semitic  origin ;  one  being  connected  with  Sanskrit, 
another  with  the  TamU,  and  another  with  the 
Maky  bnguage.  [Tarbhish.]  4thly.  Two  pboes 
in  India  may  be  specified,  agreeing  to  a  certain 
extent  in  name  with  Ophir;  one  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  where  Indhm  writen  phM)ed  a  people 
named  the  Abhira,  agreeing  with  the  name  2a- 
fi^lpia  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy;  and  the  other, 
the  Xovwdpa  of  Ptolemy,  the  Ofhnrapa  of  Arrian*s 
Periphu,  where  the  town  of  Gdk  is  now  situated, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Indfau 

Lastly,  the  foUowhig  pleas  have  been  uiged  in 
behalf  of  AfHca.  1st.  Of  the  three  countries, 
Aftica,  Arabia,  and  India,  Africa  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  seriously  regarded  as  containing  dis- 
tricts which  have  supplied  gold  in  any  great 
quantity.  Although,  as  a  statistical  fact,  gokl  has 
been  found  in  parts  of  India,  the  quantity  is  so 
■nail,  that  India  has  never  supplied  gokl  to  the 
oommeroe  of  the  world ;  and  in  modem  times  no 
cokl  at  all,  nor  any  vestiges  of  exhausted  mines 
hM\9  been  found  in  Arabfau  2dly.  On  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  near  Mcaambique,  there  is  a  port 
eaUcd  by  the  Arabians  Sofida,  which,  as  the  liquids 
I  and  r  are  easily  interchanged,  was  probably  the 
Ophir  of  tlie  Andents.  Whai  the  Portuguese,  in 
A.  D.  IftOO,  first  reached  it  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  it  was  the  emporium  of  the  gold  district  in 
the  interior;  and  two  Arabian  vessels  kden  with 
gold  were  actually  off  Sofcko  at  the  time  (see 
CaditmogiOf  cap.  58).  Sdly.  On  the  suppositXNi 
that  the  passage  (1  K.  x.  22)  applies  to  Ophir, 
Sofola  has  still  stronger  claims  in  preference  to 
India.  Peacocks,  indeed,  would  not  hare  been 
brought  from  it;  but  the  peacock  is  too  delicate  a 
bird  for  a  long  voyage  in  small  vessels,  and  the 
word  iukkiffitn  probably  signified  "parrots."  At 
the  same  time,  ivory  -and  apes  might  hare  been 
supplied  in  abundance  fh>m  the  district  of  wbkib 
•  Bofala  was  the  emporium.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Ophir  had  been  hi  India,  other  Indian  prodnctkms 
might  hare  been  expected  in  the  list  of  imports; 
tnSi  as  shawls,  silk,  rich  tissues  of  cotton,  per- 
ftimes,  pepper,  and  cinnamon,  ithly.  On  the 
tame  suppositkm  respecting  1  K.  x.  22,  it  can, 
according  to  the  traveller  ttroce,  be  proved  by  the 
kws  of  the  nKMisoons  in  the  Indhui  Ocean,  that 
Ophir  was  at  Soiak;  inasmuch  as  the  voyage  to 
Bo&la  tnm  Edon-geber  wouU  hare  been  poformed 


«  Mr.  Qrove  has  pointed  out  a  passngs  In  Mllton^s 
AM4f(M  Losi,  xl.  8MM01,  Ikvorlof  tUs  SoMa :  _ 
**  If  ombaaa,  tad  QqIUm,  uid  Bf  ellnd, 
Amdaqf^la,tkamo^Opkir,  to  Of  tmhn 
or  Coag» ud  Aagols  terlkwt  ■oatli.'' 
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exactly  in  three  }'ean;  it  could  not  hare  baa 
accomplished  in  less  time  and  it  woukl  not  ha.s 
requh^ed  more  (vol.  i.  p.  440). 

From  the  abore  statemait  of  the  diiftrent  views 
which  have  been  bekl  respecting  the  situation  of 
Ophir,  the  suspicion  will  natunOy  suggest  itsdf 
that  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  on  the 
sulgect.  And  tliis  seens  to  be  true,  in  this  sense, 
that  the  Bible  in  all  iU  direct  notices  of  Ophir  asa 
place  does  not  supply  suffideot  data  for  an  inde* 
pendent  opbiion  on  this  disputed  point  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  an  inference  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  that  the  author  of  the  10th  chapter  oi 
(^enesb  regarded  Ophir  as  in  Arabia;  and,  in  ths 
absence  of  conclusive  proof  that  he  was  mistaken,  it 
seems  roost  reasonable  to  acquiesce  in  hb  opinion. 

To  illustrate  this  view  of  the  questkui  it  is  de- 
sirable to  examine  closely  all  the  passages  in  ths 
hwtorical  books  which  mention  Ophir  by  name. 
These  are  only  five  in  number:  three  in  the  books 
of  Kings,  and  two  in  the  books  of  Chronicles.  Ths 
latter  were  probably  copied  from  the  fomer;  and, 
at  any  rate,  do  not  contain  any  additional  informa- 
tion; so  that  it  is  suflSdent  to  give  a  reference  to 
them,  2  Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  10.  The  three  pas- 
sages in  the  books  of  Kings,  however,  being  short, 
will  be  set  out  at  length,  'ilie  Ani  passage  is  as 
follows:  it  is  in  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
**  And  king  Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ships  at  Ezion- 
geber,  which  is  beside  Ek>th,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Rsd  Sea,  in  the  knd  of  Edom.  And  Hiiam  se^t  in 
the  navy  his  servants,  shipnien  that  had  knowledge 
of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of  Sofemon.  And  th^ 
came  to  (>phir,  and  fetched  from  thence  gold,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  talents,  and  lireught  it  to  king 
Sok>mon,"  1  K.  ix.  20.2a  The  next  passage  is  in 
the  succeeding  chapter,  and  refen  to  the  sante  reign. 
M  And  the  navy  also  of  Hiram  that  brought  gold 
from  Ophir,  brought  in  fh>m  Ophir  great  plenty  of 
almug-trees  and  precious  stones,**  1  K  x.  11.  The 
third  passage  rdates  to  the  reign  of  Jebosh«phat 
king  of  Judah,  and  is  as  follows:  <^  Jefaoehaphat 
made  ships  of  Tharshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold ;  but 
they  went  not:  for  the  ships  were  broken  at  Ezioii- 
geber,**  1  K.  xxii.  48.  In  addition  to  these  three 
passages,  the  following  verse  in  the  book  of  Kings 
has  very  frequently  been  referred  to  Ophir:  ^  For 
the  king  (t.  «.  Solomon)  had  at  sea  a  navy  of 
Tharshish  with  the  navy  of  Huram :  once  in  three 
yean  came  the  navy  of  'iliardiish  bringing  gold  and 
silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks,'*  IK.  x.  22. 
But  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
the  fleet  mentioned  in  this  verse  was  identical  with 
the  fleet  mentkmed  in  1  K.  ix.  2$-28,  and  1  K.  x. 
11,  as  bringing  gokl,  ahuug-trees,  and  precious 
btones  from  Ophir;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  the 
identity  of  the  two  is  admitted  as  a  probable  con- 
jecture, there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the 
fleet  went  on/y  to  Ophir,  and  that  therefore  the 
stiver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  must  hare  conoe 
from  Ophir.  Indeed,  the  direct  contrary  might  be 
inferred,  even  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  ot 
the  two  fleets,  inasmuch  as  the  actual  mentioa  d 
Ophir  is  distinctly  confined  to  the  imports  of  goU. 
almug-trees,  and  precfous  stones,  and  the  compiler 
might  seem  carefiilly  to  hare  distinguished  bctwea 


Milton  folfowed  a  passngs  In  pQrofaas*8  Pitgrntes^  p. 
1022  of  the  2d  volume,  published  In  1826 ;  and  all 
the  modern  gsograirfkieal  names  In  tt.  884-411  are  is 
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H  and  the  eountry  from  wUc^  nlfw,  horj,  mpes, 
■ad  peacociti  were  imported.  Henoe,  wHbout  re- 
bfriog  fiulber  to  the  paange  in  1  K.  z.  82,  we  are 
thrown  beck,  for  the  pmrpoee  of  eeeertaining  the 
liiuation  of  Ophir,  to  the  three  pettegee  from  the 
book  of  King*  which  were  flrtt  set  forth.  And  if 
tboae  three  peatages  axe  earelully  examined,  it  will 
be  aeen  that  all  the  information  given  respecting 
Ophir  it,  that  it  waa  a  pkoe  or  ragioo,  aoeeMible 
bj  aea  from  Esfoo-geber  on  the  Red  1^  from  which 
inporta  of  gold,  idmug-treet,  and  preeiooa  atones 
were  broogfat  b^k  by  the  Tynan  and  Hebrew 
aifera.  No  data  wliatever  are  giteu  aa  to  the  dia- 
tanee  of  Ophbr  from  Esion-gelMr;  no  informatkn 
direet  or  indirect,  or  eten  the  alightest  hint,  ia 
afibrded  for  determining  whether  Ophir  waa  the 
name  of  a  town,  or  the  name  of  a  district;  whether 
it  waa  an  emporium  only,  cr  the  comitry  which 
aetnnlly  prodnced  the  three  articka  of  traffic  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  pocaibifity  of  Its  being  an  empo- 
riwn,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  hare  been 
either  In  Arabia,  or  on  the  Persian  <»ast,  or  in 
India,  or  in  Africa;  but  there  ia  not  sufficient  e?i- 
deneft  for  deciding  in  foror  of  one  of  these  suggea- 
twna  rather  than  of  the  others. 

Under  these  cireumstancea  it  b  well  to  revert  to 
the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  has  been  shown 
[Ophib  1]  to  be  reaaonably  certain  that  the  author 
of  that  chapter  regarded  Ophir  aa  the  name  of  some 
diy,  ngfon,  or  tribe  in  Arabia.  And  it  is  afanost 
eqoaUy  eertwin  that  the  Ophir  of  Genesis  is  the 
Ophir  of  the  book  of  Kings.  There  is  no  mention, 
dthcrin  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  of  any  other  Ophir; 
and  the  idea  of  there  having  been  two  Opbirs,  evi- 
dently arose  from  a  perception  of  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis,  on  the  one  hand, 
coupled  with  the  erroneous  opinion  on  the  otlier, 
that  the  Ophir  of  the  book  of  Kings  could  noi  have 
been  in  Arabia.  Now,  wliatever  uncertainty  may 
akt  aa  to  the  time  when  the  1 0th  chapter  of  Gen- 
eik  waa  written  (Knobel,  Vdlkertftfd  dtr  Genesis, 
p.  4,  and  Hartmaun*8  Forsehungtn  §btr  die  5 
Bicker  Moses,  p.  684),  the  author  of  it  wrote 
wfafle  Hebrew  was  yet  a  living  bmguage;  there  is 
DO  atatement  in  any  part  of  the  Bible  inconsistent 
with  his  opfaikm;  and  the  most  ancient  writer  who 
can  be  oppoeed  to  him  aa  an  authority,  lived,  under 
any  hypothesia,  many  oenturiea  after  bis  death. 
Henee  the  tntrden  of  proof  lies  on  any  one  who 
ienica  Ophir  to  ha%^  been  in  Arabia. 

But  all  that  can  be  advanced  against  Arabia  foils 
very  short  of  such  proof.  In  wetghbg  the  evidence 
OB  this  point,  the  assumption  that  ivory,  peacocks, 
and  apes  were  Imported  from  Ophir  must  be  dis> 
mlssnd  from  consideration.  In  one  view  of  the 
■uigect,  and  accepting  the  statement  in  S  Chr.  iz. 
SI,  they  might  have  connection  with  Tarshish 
[Tarshish]  ;  but  they  have  a  very  slight  bearing 
on  the  poaition  of  Ophir.  Hence  it  is  not  here 
miinMsaij  to  discuss  the  bw  of  monsoons  in  the 
Indian  Oeean;  though  it  may  be  saki  in  passing 
that  the  foets  on  wliich  the  supposed  Uw  Is  ibonded, 
which  seemed  so  cogent  that  they  induced  the  his- 
lorian  Robertson  to  phce  Ophfar  in  Africa  {Disqui- 
jUmm  on  India^  §  2),  have  been  pointedly  denied 
by  Hr.  Salt  hi  hia  Vo^ge  1o  Abyssinin  (p.  103). 
Honover,  the  resemblance  of  names  of  pkces  in  In- 
iCa  and  Africa  to  Ophir,  cannot  reasonably  be  hi- 
aiated  on;  for  there  is  an  equally  great  reaembbuice 
in  the  names  of  some  pbces  in  Arabia.  And  in 
■efcrence  to  Africa,  especially,  the  phce  there  im- 
to  be  Ophir,  namely,  Sofala,  has  been 
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ihown  to  be  merdy  an  Arabic  word,  convsponding 
to  the  Hebrew  Shrfelak,  which  signifies  a  phOn  or 
low  country  (Jer.  xxsit  44;  Josh.  zl.  16:  the 
2t^Km  of  the  Maccabees,  1  Mace.  zii.  88;  see 
Gesenius,  Lex,  s.  v.).  Again,  the  use  of  Sofir  as 
the  Coptic  word  for  Opbu*  cannot  be  regarded  as 
of  much  importance,  it  having  been  pointed  out  by 
Reland  that  there  is  no  proof  of  iti  use  except  in 
late  Coptic,  and  that  thus  its  adoption  may  have 
k)een  the  mere  conaequence  of  the  erroneous  riews 
which  Josephns  represented,  instead  of  being  a  oon* 
firmation  of  them.  SimiUr  remarka  apply  to  the 
Biblical  versions  by  the  Arabic  transbtors.  The 
opinion  of  Josephus  himself  woukl  ha\'e  been  en 
titled  to  much  conskieratfon  in  the  absence  of  all 
other  evidence  on  the  subject;  but  be  lix-ed  about  a 
thousand  yean  after  the  only  voyages  to  Ophir  of 
which  any  record  has  hcMi  preeerved,  and  hia 
authority  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  tlie  10th 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Again,  he  seems  inconsistent 
with  himself;  for  hi  AnL  ix.  1,  §  4,  he  translates 
the  Ophir  of  1  K.  xxii.  48,  and  the  Tanhish  of  % 
Chr.  XX.  86,  aa  Punins  and  Thrace.  It  is  likewise 
some  deduction  from  the  weight  of  his  opinion, 
that  it  ia  contrary  to  the  opinkm  of  Eupolemus, 
who  was  an  earlier  writer;  though  he  too  lived  at 
so  great  a  diatance  of  time  from  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon that  he  is  by  no  means  a  decisive  authority* 
Moreover,  imaginatkm  may  have  acted  on  Josephua 
to  pkce  Ophir  Ui  the  Gokien  CherMwese,  which  toi 
the  ancienti  was,  aa  it  were,  the  extreme  east;  as  it 
acted  on  Ariaa  Montanus  to  place  it  in  Peru,  in  the 
fkr  more  improbable  and  distant  west.  All  the 
foregoing  ol)iections  having  been  rejected  from  the 
discussion,  it  remains  to  notice  those  which  are 
based  on  the  assertion  that  sandal-wood  (assumed 
to  be  the  same  as  aimug-wood),  precious  stonee, 
and  goU,  are  not  prodttetk)ns  of  Arabuu  And 
the  following  obeervationa  tend  to  show  that  such 
ol^jeetkms  are  not  conclusive. 

1st  In  the  Periplus  attributed  to  Arrian,  sandal- 
wood {^{tXa,  ceanhava)  is  mentbned  as  one  of  the 
imports  into  Omana,  an  emporium  on  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and  it  is  thus  proved,  if  any  proof  ia  requi- 
site, that  a  sea -port  woukl  not  neoessarily  be  in. 
India,  because  sandal-wood  was  obtained  from  it. 
But  independently  of  thia  circumstance,  the  rsaaons 
advanced  in  fovor  of  afanug-wood  being  the  same 
as  sandal-wood,  though  admissible  as  a  ooigecture, 
seem  too  weak  to  justify  the  founding  any  argu> 
ment  on  them.  In  2  Clir.  ii.  8,  Sohmxm  is  repre- 
sented as  writing  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  in  these 
words:  *«Send  me  also  cedar-trees,  fir-trees,  and 
algum-trees,  out  of  Lebanon ;  for  I  know  that  thy 
servants  can  skill  to  cut  timber  in  Lebanon,**  a 
passage  evidently  written  under  the  belief  that 
ahnng-trees  grew  In  Lebanon.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  was  a  mistake —  but  this  isa  point 
which  cannot  be  assumed  without  distinct  evidence 
to  render  it  probable.  The  IJCX.  tranahtor  of 
the  book  of  Kings,  1  K.  x.  13,  transbtes  almug- 
wood  by  I^Xa  ittXtiairi,  or  iircAcinrri,  which 
gives  no  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
wood;  and  the  IJCX.  translator  of  the  Chron- 
idee  renders  it  by  |^Aa  welttivc^  which  strictljr- 
means  fr-wood  (compare  Ennius's  translation  of 
Aftdea,  ver.  4),  and  which,  at  the  utmost,  can  only 
be  extended  to  any  wood  of  resinous  trees.  The 
Vulgate  translation  ia  •«  thyina,"  L  e  wood  made 
of  thya  i$6o¥,  $via\  a  tree  which  Theophrastua 
mentions  as  havhig  supplied  pecuUtuiy  durable 
timber  for  the  roofii  of  temples;  whioh  he  says  k 
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Bkc  the  wild  tjpnm;  and  which  it  daaed  bj  him 
m  tm  ettTgntD  with  the  pine,  the  fir,  the  Juniper, 
the  yew-tree,  and  the  cedar  {Nhtor,  Plant  ▼.  3, 
{  7,  L  9,  §  3).  It  it  lUted  both  by  Boitoif  and 
Geaenim  (*.  v.),  thmi  tht  Babbina  imderitood  by 
the  word,  wml$  —  which  is  certainly  a  meet  im- 
probable meaning —  and  that  in  the  3d  century, 
afanug  in  the  MIsbnah  (Kelim  13,  6)  waa  used  for 
eotal  in  the  tiuguhu'  number.  In  the  13th 
eentury,  Kirochi,  it  it  said,  proposed  the  meaning 
of  Bmzil  wood.  And  it  waa  not  till  laat  century 
that,  for  tlie  fint  time,  the  tuggeation  waa  made 
that  almug-wood  was  the  same  at  eandal-wood. 
Hiis  suggestion  came  from  Celsius,  the  Swedish 
botanist,  in  his  Uierobotamcon  ;  who  at  tha  same 
time  recounted  thirteen  meanings  proposed  by 
others.  Now,  as  all  that  has  been  handed  down 
of  the  uses  of  almug-wood  is,  that  the  king  made 
of  it  a  prop  <■  or  aupport  for  the  House  of  the  Lord 
and  the  kiiig*s  house;  and  harps  also  and  psalteries 
tor  singers  (1  K.  x.  13),  it  is  haid  to  concei\-e  bow 
the  greatest  botanical  genius  that  ever  lived  can 
BOW  do  more  than  make  a  guess,  moro  or  less  prob- 
able, at  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Since  the  time  of  Celsius,  the  meaning  of  ^  aan- 
dal-wood  *'  has  been  defended  by  Sanskrit  etymol- 
cfies.  Aceording  to  Gesenius  (Lexiam^  s.  r.), 
&hlen  proposed,  as  a  derivation  for  almuggim^ 
the  Arabic  article  Al  and  mtcatn^  frmn  simple 
mfcTF,  a  name  for  red  sandal-wood.  Lassen,  in 
hudUeke  AUertkumwhmdt  (voL  i.  pt  1,  p.  5^), 
adopting  the  form  algmnmim^  says  that  if  the 
phural  ending  is  taken  from  it,  there  remains  valg%^ 
aa  one  of  the  Sanskrit  names  for  sandal-wood, 
which  in  the  langusge  of  the  Deccan  is  wlgum. 
Perhaps,  however,  these  etymok)gies  cannot  ky 
ohtim  to  much  value  until  it  b  made  probable, 
indeptnden/hf,  that  almug-wood  is  sandal-wood. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  a  dHl^rence'of 
opinion  as  to  whether  «*  al  '*  in  nlyymmim  is  an 
article  or  part  of  the  noun,  and  it  is  not  denied  by 
any  one  that  chnnHtma  is  the  ordinary  Sanskrit 
word  fbr  sandal-wood.  Moreover,  Mr.  Crowfurd, 
who  resided  officially  numy  years  in  the  East  and 
ia  familiar  with  sandal-wood,  says  that  it  is  never 
—  now,  at  least  —  used  for  musical  instruments, 
tod  that  it  is  unfit  for  pillars,  or  stairs,  balustrades 
or  banisters,  or  bakonies.  (See  also  his  DttcrijMirt 
Dktkmary  of  iMe  Indian  Jiiandg,  pp.  310-375.)  It 
is  used  for  incense  or  perfume,  or  as  fancy  wood. 

8.  As  to  precious  stones,  they  take  up  such 
Bttle  room,  and  can  be  so  easily  concealed,  if 
necessary,  and  conve}'ed  from  phce  to  place,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  they  came  from 
Ophir,  simply  as  fh>m  an  emporium,  even  admit- 
ting that  there  were  no  precious  stones  in  Arabia. 
But  it  has  already  been  observed  [Arauia,  i.  137  a] 
that  the  Arabian  peninsula  produces  the  emersld 
and  onyx  stone:  and  it  has  been  well  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Crawfbrd  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
precious  stones  under  so  general  a  name  with  any 


a  Hie  leiieral  meaniog  of  *77pD,  a  prop  or  sop* 
port,  la  certain,  though  its  special  meaning  In  1  K.  x. 
12  seetns  Irrscoverably  loot.  It  Is  translated  "  pillars  " 
In  the  A.  Y.,  and  vwo^rjipiyitara  In  the  LXX.  In  the 
sorrespondlng  pavsoge  of  2  Chr.  Ix.  11,  the  word  Is 

n^*  DQ,  the  usual  meaning  of  which  Is  higknmjfs ; 
and  wbicit  Is  translatsd  fai  the  A.  T.  ttnauM^  and  In 
the  LXX    ArdUoviv,  osmiUs,  or  9tam,    8oe  Her.  I. 
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particular  eoontry.  Certainly  it  cannot  bo  i 
that  the  Jews  of  Solomon*s  time  included  under 
that  name  tiie  diamood,  for  which  India  ia  peed* 
iariy  renowned. 

.  3.  As  to  goM.  ftr  too  great  stress  aeema  to  havs 
been  kid  on  the  negative  &ct  that  no  gold  nor 
trace  of  goM-miaes  h$M  been  discovered  in  Arsbia. 
NegaUve  evideoce  of  thia  kind,  in  which  Bitter* 
has  placed  ao  much  rdiance  (voL  xiv.  p.  408%  is  by 
no  means  condnsive.  Sir  Boderick  Murebiaoii  and 
Sb  Charles  Lyell  concur  in  stating  thai,  although  na 
rock  b  known  to  exist  in  Arabia  fW»i  which  gold 
is  obtained  at  the  present  day,  yet  the  peniiwala 
has  not  undergone  a  sufficient  geofegical  examina- 
tion to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  gold  did  not 
exist  there  fbnneriy  or  that  it  may  not  yet  be  dis- 
covered there.  Under  these  drenmataaeea  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  to  reject  the  aeooanta  of  the 
ancient  writers  who  have  been  already  adduced  aa 
witnesses  for  the  former  existence  of  gold  in  Arabia. 
It  is  tme  that  Artemidorus  and  Diodoma  SicnIus 
may  merely  have  relied  on  the  authority  of  Aga- 
tharchides,  but  it  is  important  to  remark  tint  Aga- 
tharehides  lived  in  Egypt  and  was  gnanHan  X6  one 
of  the  young  Ptolemica  during  hn  minoritj,  so 
that  he  must  have  been  fiimiKar  with  the  gevioal 
nature  of  theeommeroe  between  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
Although  he  may  have  been  inaccurate  in  details, 
it  is  not  lightly  to  be  admitted  that  he  waa  alto- 
gether mistaken  in  supposing  that  Arabm  prodnoed 
any  goM  at  all.  And  it  is  in  his  favor  that  two  of 
his  statements  have  nnexpeotedly  received  confirma- 
tion in  our  own  time:  1st,  respecting  goM-manes 
in  Egypt,  the  position  of  which  in  the  Bbfaarea 
Desert  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  linant  and  Mr. 
Bonomi  (Wilkinson*s  Andent  Egyptians,  ch.  ix.); 
and  Sd,  as  to  the  existence  of  nuggets  of  pan 
gok),  some  of  the  rise  of  an  oMve-stone.  aoane  of  a 
medlar,  and  some  of  a  chestnut.  The  ktter  state- 
ment vras  discredited  by  Micfaaehs  (Spfrifesmm, 
p.  287,  ^  Kec  credo  ullihi  masses  anri  non  experti 
castanesB  nucis  magnitudine  reperiri  **),  but  it  baa 
been  shown  to  be  not  incredible  by  the  result  of  tJw 
gold  disco%*eries  in  California  and  Australia. 

If,  however,  negati^-e  evidence  is  aBovred  to  out- 
weigh on  this  subject  the  authority  of  Agarthar- 
chidea,  Artemidorus,  Diodorus  Sicohia,  PKny,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  Strabo,  all  of  whom  may  possibly 
have  been  mistaken,  there  is  still  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Ophir  having  been  an  Arabian  emporium  for 
gold  (Whier,  Heaho,  a.  r.  ''Ophir**).  The  Peri- 
plus,  attributed  to  Arrian,  gives  an  aceoont  of 
several  Arabian  emporia.  In  the  Bed  Sca^  for  e». 
ample,  was  the  Emporium  Musa,  only  twehw 
days  distant  fW>m  Aphar  the  metropoHa  of  tha 
Sa1)seans  and  the  Homerites.  It  ia  expressly  stated 
that  this  port  had  commercial  rehtions  with  Uaf7> 
gaxo,  i.  e.  Beroach,.on  the  west  coast  of  India,  and 
that  it  vras  always  fbU  of  Arabs,  either  ship- 
owners  or  saikn*.  Again,  where  the  Britiah  town 
of  Aden  is  now  situated,  there  waa  another  emt- 


b  Bearing  this  In  mind,  It  Is  rsmarkabla  Chat  Rittsr 
should  have  accepted  Lsssen^S  eo^Jpcturs  respecting 
the  position  of  Ophir  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indoa. 
Attork  is  dlttsDt  from  the  sea  942  mllca  by  the  Indoa, 
and  648  in  a  straight  line ;  and  the  upper  pnrt  of  the 
Indus  Is  about  800  miles  long  above  Attoek  (Tliom- 
Coo^s  QmettefT  of  hidia).  Hence  gold  would  be  sa 
distant  fnm  the  mouths  of  Che  Indn*,  Ibat  bom 
could  Im  obtained  tfaenee,  exospt  from  an  eaipsitav 
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porhm,  with  an  txeeUent  harixNTf  eaUed  Arabia 
Felix  (to  be  oareAiUj  diitinguished  from  the  dis- 
tiiei  to  called),  which  reoeived  ita  name  of  Felix, 
aecofding  to  the  author  of  tlie  Periplus,  from  ita 
being  the  depot  for  the  merchandiae  both  of  the 
Indicia  and  %7pUaui  at  a  time  when  veateli  did 
not  aail  dhreet  from  India  to  Egypt,  and  when 
merehanta  from  Egypt  did  not  dan  to  ventmre 
ftfther  eaatward  towarda  India.  At  Zaf&r  or 
Zafioi,  lilcewiae,  already  relerred  to  a«  a  town  in 
Hadnunaiit,  there  waa  an  emporium  in  the  Middle 
Afcea,  and  there  may  have  been  one  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  And  on  the  Arabian  aide  of  the  Persian 
tiulf  waa  the  emporium  of  Gerrfaa,  mentioned  by 
SCrabo  (vn,  p.  766),  which  aeema  to  hare  had 
eoowwreial  interoourM  with  Babylon  both  by  car^ 
aivana  and  by  barges.  Its  exports  and  importa  are 
DOt  apeeiAed,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  arti- 
olea  oif  eoumeroe  to  be  obtained  thera  should  have 
been  very  didbrent  from  those  at  Omana  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  the  exports  from  which 
were  purple  cloth,  wine,  dates,  sUves,  and  gotd, 
while  the  imports  were  braas,  sandal-wood,  horn, 
and  ebony.  In  fiMt,  whatetv  other  difficulties  may 
eodai  in  relation  to  Ophir,  no  difficulty  arises  from 
nay  abaenee  of  emporia  along  the  Arabian  coast, 
■oited  to  the  size  of  vesasb  and  the  state  of  navi- 
gation in  eariy  times. 

There  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  sufficient 
data  for  determining  in  fitvor  of  any  one  emporium 
or  of  any  one  locality  rather  than  another  in  Arabia 
•a  having  been  the  Ophir  of  Solomon.  Mr.  Forster 
(Gtoifrapfiif  of  At-aUay  L  167)  reliea  on  an  Ofor  or 
OAr,  in  Sale  and  D*Anvil]e*s  maps,  aa  the  name  of 
a  dty  and  district  in  the  mountains  of  Om&n;  but 
be  does  not  quote  any  ancient  writer  or  modem 
traveBer  as  an  authority  for  the  existence  of  such 
an  Oiir,  though  this  may  perhaps  be  reasonably 
raqnired  before  importance  is  attached,  in  a  dis- 
puted point  of  tills  kiiid,  to  a  name  on  a  map. 
Niebnhr  the  traveller  {Dtscripliun  de  CArahie^  p. 
S68)  says  that  Ophir  was  probably  the  principal 
port  of  the  Idngdom  of  the  Sabseans,  that  it  was 
aitoated  between  Aden  and  Da&r  (or  Zafar),  and 
that  perhaps  even  it  was  Cane,  (josselln,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  it  was  Doffir,  the  dty  of  Yemen 
already  adverted  to;  and  in  reforence  to  the  obvious 
olgeetion  (which  applies  equally  to  the  metropolis 
Aphar)  that  it  is  at  some  distance  from  the  aea,  he 
aaya  that  during  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed 
ainoe  the  time  of  Solomon,  sands  have  encroached 
on  the  eoast  of  fjoheia,  and  that  Ophir  may  have 
been  regarded  as  a  port,  although  ^vssels  did  not 
aetoally  reach  it  (Reckerchtt  sur  Itt  Gwgraphie 
de*  Anetens,  I  e.).  Dean  Vincent  agrees  with  Gos- 
aafin  in  confining  Ophir  to  Sabeea,  partly  because 
la  Oen.  x.  Ophir  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
aoos  of  Joktan  who  have  their  residence  in  Arabia 
Felix,  and  partly  because,  in  1  K.  ix.,  the  vo}-age 
to  Ophit  seems  related  aa  if  it  were  in  consequence 
of  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Jerusalem 
{History  of  tJtt  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
indents,  1.  c).  But  the  opinion  that  Jobab  and 
.lavilah  represent  parts  of  Arabia  Felix  would  by 
DO  BDcans  command  universal  assent;  and  although 
the  book  of  Kings  certainly  suggests  the  iiilereiice 
that  there  was  some  oonneeHon  between  the  %'isit 
of  the  Qoeen  of  Sheba  and  the  voyage  to  Ophir, 
thia  would  be  consistent  with  Ophir  being  either 
auntigiaous  to  8ab«a,  or  situated  on  any  point  of 
the  aouthem  or  eaatem  ooaata  of  Arabia;  aa  in 
of  thecc  cases  it  would  have  been  politic 
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in  Sofemon  to  concUbte  the  good  will  of  the 
Sabseans,  who  occupied  a  kxig  tract  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Red  Sot,  and  who  might  possibly  have 
comnumded  the  Straits  of  BabdmandeL  On  tht 
whole,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Ophir 
waa  in  Arabia,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  adequate 
information  to  enable  us  to  point  out  the  precise 
locality  which  once  bore  that  name. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed  that  objections 
against  Ophir  being  in  Arabia,  grounded  on  the 
fiict  that  no  gold  baa  been  discovered  in  Arabia  in 
the  present  day,  seem  decisix'dy  answered  by  the 
parallel  case  of  Sheba.  In  the  72d  Psalm,  v.  15, 
^  gold  of  Sheba,**  translated  in  the  English  Psalter 
*<  gold  of  Arabia,'*  is  spoken  of  Just  as  *<  gold  of 
Ophir  "  is  spoken  of  in  other  passages  of  the  O.  T., 
and  in  Esekiel's  account  of  the  trade  with  Tyre 
(xxTii.  22),  it  is  stated,** the  merchante  of  Sheba 
and  Raamah,  they  were  thy  merchants :  they  occu- 
pied in  thy  £urs  with  chief  of  all  spices  and  with 
allprteiou*  itones^  and  gold,'*  just  as  in  1  R.  x., 
precious  stones  and  gold  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Ophir  by  the  navy  of  Solomon  and 
of  Hiram.  (0>mpara  Plin.  vi.  28;  Horace,  Od, 
i.  29,  1,  ii.  12,  24,  iii.  24,  2;  EpiU.  i.  7,  36;  and 
Judg.  nii.  24.)  Now,  of  two  things  one  is  true. 
l^tlMr  the  gold  of  Sheba  and  the  precious  stones 
sold  to  the  Tj-rians  by  the  merchants  of  Sheba 
were  the  natural  productions  of  Sheba,  and  in  this 
ease  —  as  the  Sheba  here  spoken  of  was  confessedly 
in  Arabia —  the  assertion  that  Arabia  did  not  pro-> 
dnoe  gold  fiiUs  to  the  ground ;  or  the  merchants  of 
Sheba  obtained  precious  stones  and  gokl  in  such 
quantities  by  trade,  that  they  became  noted  for 
supplying  them  to  the  Tyrians  and  Jews,  without 
curious  inquiry  by  the  Jews  as  to  the  precise  lo- 
cality whence  these  commodities  were  originally 
deri\'ed.  And  exactly  similar  remarks  may  apply 
to  Ophir.  The  resemblance  seems  complete.  In 
answer  to  objections  against  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  alternatives 
may  be  stated  as  folfows.  Either  Ophir,  although 
in  Arabia,  produced  gold  and  precious  stones;  or, 
if  it  shall  be  hereafter  proved  in  the  progress  of 
gcofogical  investigation  that  this  could  not  have 
been  the  case,  Ophir  Aimished  gokl  and  precious 
stones  a$  an  emporium^  although  the  Jews  were  not 
careful  to  ascertain  and  record  the  hcL      E.  T. 

OPHIffl  O???*?.  with  the  def.  article  — 
««the  Ophnite:*'*'LXX.  both  MSS.  omit;  [Aid. 
*A^y/;  Oomp.  'Afrfi-]  Qphui).  A  town  of  Ben- 
jamin, mentioned  in  Josh,  xviii.  24  only,  apparently 
in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  tribe.  Its  name 
may  perhaps  imply  that,  like  others  of  the  towns 
of  this  regk>n,  it  was  originally  founded  by  aomo 
non-Israelite  tribe  —  the  Opiinites  —  wlio  in  that 
case  have  left  but  this  one  slight  trace  of  their 
existence.  [See  note  b  to  vol.  i.  p.  277.]  In  the 
Biblical  history  of  Palestine  Ophiit  plays  no  part, 
but  it  is  doubtless  the  Gophna  of  Josephus,  a  place 
which  at  the  time  of  Vespasian*s  invasion  waa  ap- 
parently so  important  as  to  be  second  only  to  Jeru- 
salem (S.  J.  iii.  8,  $  5).  It  was  probably  the 
Gufriith,  Gufha,  or  Beth-2ufnin  of  the  Talmud 
(Schwarx,  p.  126),  which  still  sun-i\-es  in  the  mod- 
em Ji/na  or  Jufna,  2}  miles  northwest  of  Bethel 
(Reland,  PaL,  p.  816 ;  Kob.  BiU.  lit*,  ii.  264).  The 
change  from  the  .^ta,  with  which  Ophni  begins, 
to  G,  is  common  enough  in  the  LXX.  (0>mp. 
Gomorrah,  Athaltah,  etc.)  G. 

*  Thia  Ophni,  the  preaent  Ji/na,  though  nit 
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Mtmed  in  the  N.  T.,  is  proUbly  conoaetcd  witfa 
ineidaitt  mentioned  there.  Of  the  two  military 
roede  whieh  led  from  Jemaelem  to  Antipetrb,  the 
more  direct  one  (tneci  of  the  perement  of  which 
■till  remain)  wat  by  the  way  of  Gophna  (Rob. 
BibL  Ra.  ii  138);  and  Paul,  when  sent  thither  on 
his  night-journey  to  Ccsaiea  (Acts  xziii.  21)^  may 
be  presumed  to  hare  followed  that  road.  The 
escort  in  that  case  would  arrire  at  Ophni  or  (3ophna 
about  midnight,  and  at  daybreak  would  reach  the 
last  line  of  hills  which  overlook  the  pUin  of 
Sharon.  See  Uowson*s  Lift  and  Letter  $  of  Paul, 
U.  p.  331  (Amer.  ed.).  It  is  very  possible  also  that 
when  Saul  went  on  his  persecuting  errand  to  Da- 
mascus he  passed  through  Gophna  to  Neapofis 
{Ndblu$),  and  thence  onward  to  the  north.  On 
the  right  of  the  road,  just  before  coming  to  Jufna 
ttom  the  south,  are  some  ruins  of  an  ancient  Greek 
church.  The  most  important  r^c  is  a  baptistery 
carved  out  of  a  single  limestone  block,  hi  the  form 
of  a  cross,  two  feet  nine  inches  deep,  and  four  feet 
four  inches  in  diameter,  or  according  to  Dr.  Rob> 
bison,  five  feet  inside  {BibL  Jie$.  iii.  78),  which 
account  appean  to  have  included  the  width  of  the 
rim.  Except  a  slight  difference  in  the  dimensions, 
this  font  is  a  fae-^miU  of  one  which  the  writer 
saw  at  Teku*a^  and  has  described  under  Tekoa. 
Tho  present  inhabitants  of  Jufwi^  about  two  hun- 
dred, are  Christians.  The  appearance  of  the  little 
Tiflage  as  approached  from  the  south,  surrounded  by 
luxuriant  vines  and  fruit-bearing  trees,  is  uncom- 
monly beautiful.  H. 

OPH'RAH  (^1^^  Ifemakfimn]),  The 
name  of  two  pUces  in  the  central  part  of  Palestine 

1.  (In  Josh.,  *E^^a0<(;  Alex.  A^pa;  in  Sam. 
Toftpd,'  Ophra^  in  Sam.  Apkra.)  In  the  tribe 
of  Bei\jamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  It  is  named  between 
hap-Parah  and  Chephar  ha-Ammonai,  but  as  the 
position  of  neither  of  these  pkces  is  known,  we  do 
not  thereby  obtain  any  clew  to  that  of  Ophrah.  It 
appean  to  be  mentioned  again  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17)  in 
describing  the  routes  taken  by  the  spoilers  who 
issued  from  the  Philistine  camp  at  Michmash.  One 
of  these  bands  of  ravagers  went  due  west,  on  the 
road  to  Beth-boron;  one  towards  the  ^^rarine  of 
Zeboim,'*  that  is  in  all  probability  one  of  the  clefts 
which  lead  down  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  there- 
fore due  east;  while  the  third  took  the  road  ^*  to 
Ophrah  and  the  land  of  Shual  **  —  doubtless  north, 
for  south  they  could  not  go,  owing  to  the  position 
held  by  Saul  and  Jonathui.  [Gibeaii,  voL  iL  p 
915  a.]  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  statement 
of  Jerome  ( Onomas^'eon,  «^Aphra'*),  who  places 
It  5  miles  east  of  Bethel  Dr.  Robinson  {BibL  Re; 
L  447)  suggests  its  identity  with  e(.  J'kr^A,  a  small 
rillage  on  the  crown  of  a  conical  and  very  con- 
ipicuous  hill,  4  miles  E.  K.  £.  of  Btilh^  (Bethel), 
on  the  ground  that  no  other  ancient  place  occurred 
V)  him  as  suitable,  and  that  the  situation  accords 
irith  the  notice  of  Jerome.  In  the  absence  of  any 
dmilarity  in  the  name,  and  of  any  more  conclusive 
nridence,  it  is  impossible  absolutely  to  adopt  this 
kientification. 

Ophrah  is  probably  the  same  place  with  that 
which  is  mentioned  under  the  slightly  different 
form  of  Ephkaim  (or  Ephron)  and  Epheaui. 
(See  vol.  i.  p.  75ft  a.)  It  may  also  have  given  its 
name  to  the  district  or  goremment  of  Arujuucsi a. 
(lMaocxi.34.) 

8.  CE^potf^;  *nd  CO  Alex.,  excepting  [vUl.  97 
tod]  li  5   E^fKu^,  [Comp.  in  Josh,  vi  U,  riiL 
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27,  82,  "E^^:]  Epkra,)  Hose  filly  OrmLUi 
OP  THX  Abi-kzkites,  the  native  place  at  Gidesa 
(Judg.  vi.  11);  the  scene  of  his  expbits  i«;aiBsl 
Baal  (rcr.  24);  his  residence  after  U»  accession  la 
power  (ix.  5),  and  the  plact  of  hb  bnrial  in  the 
fkmily  sepolehre  (vUi.  32).  In  Ophrah  aha  ha 
depoaited  the  epbod  which  he  aiade  or  enriched 
with  the  ornaments  taken  fh>m  the  Ishmaclite  fol- 
lowen  of  Zebah  and  Zafanunna  (viti.  27),  and  so 
great  was  the  attraction  of  that  ol»|ect,  thai  tba 
town  must  then  have  been  a  plaee  of  grea^  p3- 
grimage  and  resort  The  indications  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  position  of  Ophrah  are  bat  slight.  It 
was  probably  in  Manasseh  (vi.  15),  and  not  fer 
distant  from  Sheehem  (ix.  1,  5).  Van  de  Vclda 
{Memoir)  suggests  a  site caBed  Erfai,  a  mife  south 
of  Akmbek,  about  8  miles  from  Nabhu,  and 
Scbwars  (p.  158)  *'the  viflage  Eiafa,  BOTth  of 
Sanur/*  by  which  he  probably  intends  Aialcfa. 
The  former  of  them  has  the  dindrantage  of  bdag 
altogether  out  of  the  territory  of  Manasseh.  Of 
the  latter,  nothing  either  lor  or  against  can  he 
said. 

Ophrah  possibly  derives  its  name  fren  Ephcr, 
who  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  famifies  of  Hanaa- 
seh  in  iU  Gileadite  portion  (1  Chr.  ▼.  24),  and  who 
appean  to  have  migrated  to  the  west  of  Jardao 
with  Abi-ezer  and  Sheehem  (Num.  xxvi.  80;  Jeak 
xviL  2).  [Abi-bzer:  Ephuk,  voL  L  p.  744  5; 
Mamasskh,  li.  1170  5.]  G. 

OPH'RAH  (nnfy  [female fmnt] :  Toi^t/td; 
Afex.  To^ooa;  [Comp.  *£fp«(:]  Oj»km).  The  soo 
of  Meonothai  (1  Chr.  iv.  14).  By  the  phrase 
**Meonotbai  begat  Ophrah,**  it  is  uncertain  whether 
we  are  to  understand  that  they  were  fother  and 
son,  or  that  Meonothai  was  the  founder  of  Ophrah. 

*  OB  in  the  phrase  *'  or  ever  *'  represenU  the 
Angfo-Saxon  <si',  and  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  the 
sense  of  "ere,**  "before;**  see  Ps.  xe.  2;  Prov. 
riii.  23;  Song  of  Sol.  ri.  12;  Dan.  vi  24;  Acta 
xxiii.  15.     So  **  ere  ever,**  Ecdus.  xxlii.  20.     A. 

*  ORACLE.  This  word,  in  every  ease  hut 
one  in  which  it  occun  hi  the  O.  Testament  stands 

for  the  Heb.    "T^'^^     (LXX.  9aftiph  vltidi   » 

apparenUy  employed,  1  K.  vill.  6  (Pi^ir!  "^^D?), 

as  equivalent  to  D^tT'^j^n  XD^f^  {Uviy  tf  JfoHet). 
The  transktiou  "oracle  **  (Vu%.  oraemhtm,  cosnp^ 
XffrifutnrHipiO¥f  Aq.  and  Sym.)  assumes  the  deri- 
vation of  the  Heb.  word  fVom  "^^Q^,  "  to  speak,** 
ss  if  to  designate  a  place  chosen  for  the  special 
manifestation  of  the  divine  will.  A  more  pnrfiable 
etymofogy,  and  that  now  generally  received,  con- 

necU  it  with   ny^,  taken,  like  the  Arab.  ITJ, 

in  the  sense  of  "  to  be  behind,**  the  nasoe  being 
thus  supposed  to  be  given  to  the  most  hdy  plaee, 
as  the  hinder  apartment  of  the  temple  proper, 
llie  word  is  once  employed  (In  the  phrass  "oracla 

of  God,**  Heb.  D'*n*b^n  -)5?)  2  San.  xvi.  28, 
apparently  in  the  genoal  sense  of  any  appointed 
means  of  obtaining  a  revelation  from  God. 

In  the  N.  T.  only  the  plural  fiorm  occurs  fjJymK 
always  as  a  designation  of  truths  svpcnatnallj 
revealed,  and  once  (Acts  vii.  38)  in  conned  ion  with 
the  epithet  "  lively  *'  (rather  "  liting;*  (mt«),  ex- 
pressive of  their  vital,  quickening  efficacy.  [LiTm 
i  LT,  Amer.  ed.]  D  8.  T. 
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OKATOB.  1.  The  A.  y.  randeriog  for  <a«A. 
cdk,  a  whiiper,  ot  iDcuitation,  joUied  with  tie&Jn, 
■kiimil,^  Is.  iii.  8,  A.  V.  «« eloquent  orator/'  mMig. 
uikUirul  of  speech/*  The  phrase  appears  to  refer 
to  pretended  slUU  in  magic,  oomp.  Ps.  IviiL  5. 

[DiVWATlON.l 

8.  The  litle^  applied  to  Tertulliis,  who  appeared 
as  the  advocate  or  patronus  of  the  Jewish  accusers 
of  St.  Pkul  before  FeUx,  AcU  xxiT.  1.  ilie  Latin 
language  was  used,  and  Boman  forms  observed  in 
provincial  judicial  proceedings,  as,  to  cite  an  ob- 
Tiouslj  parallel  case,  Norman-French  was  for  so 
many  ages  the  language  of  English  law  proceedings. 
The  trial  of  St.  Paul  at  Cesarea  was  disUnctlj 
one  of  a  Roman  citizen;  and  thus  the  advocate 
spoke  as  a  Homan  kw^-er,  and  proijably  in  the 
Latin  huguage  (see  Acts  xxv.  9, 10  VaL  Max.  ii. 
S,  2;  Cic  pro  Calio^  e.  30;  BitUttt,  c  37,  38,  41, 
where  the  qualifications  of  an  advocate  are  de- 
■eribed:  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Lifi  and  Travels 
of  8t.  Paul,  i.  3,  iL  348).     [Tkrtullus.) 

H.  W.  P. 

ORCHARD.    [Gardrm,  vol  L  p.  868  a.] 

CKREB  Orf^ ;  in  its  second  occurrence  only, 

3^37:  *(^»;  [Vat  in  Judg.  vU.  25,  Ofmfi;] 
Alex.  Cl^fi:  Ortb),  The  "raven"  or  "crow," 
tba  companioD  of  Zeeb«  the  "wolf."  One  of  the 
chieftains  of  the  Bfidianite  host  wlilch  invaded 
Israel,  and  was  defeated  and  driven  back  by  Gideon. 

The  title  given  to  them  0^^,  A.  V.  "  princes  ") 
distinguishes  them  trom  Zebah  and  Zalmunna, 
the  other  two  chieftains,  who  are  called  "  kings  *' 

03^O)t  Aod  were  evidently  superior  hi  rank  to 
Oreb  and  Zeeb.  They  were  killod,  not  by  Gideon 
hims^,  or  the  people  under  his  immediate  conduct, 
but  by  the  men  of  Ephraim,  who  rose  at  his 
entreaty  and  intercepted  the  flying  horde  at  the 
lords  of  the  Jordan.  This  was  the  second  act  of 
this  great  tragedy.  It  is  but  slightly  touched 
upon  in  the  narrative  of  Judges,  but  the  terms  in 
whieh  Isaiah  refers  to  it  (x.  28)  are  such  as  to 
imply  that  it  was  a  truly  awftil  slaughter.  He 
placca  it  in  the  same  rank  with  the  two  most 
tremendous  disasters  recorded  in  the  whole  of  the 
history  of  Israel — the  destruction  of  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  army  of  Sennach- 
erib. Nor  is  Isaiah  alone  among  the  poets  of  Israel 
in  his  reference  to  this  great  event.  While  it  is 
the  terrific  ikughter  of  the  Midianites  which  points 
his  allusion,  their  discomfiture  and  flight  are  prom- 
inent in  that  of  the  author  of  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  In 
imagery  both  obvious  and  vivid  to  every  native 
of  the  gusty  hills  and  plains  of  Palestine,  though 
to  OS  comparatively  unintelligible,  the  Psalmist 
describes  them  as  driven  over  the  uplands  of  Gilead 
lake  the  clouds  of  chaff  bk>wn  from  the  threshing- 
Ooors;  chased  away  like  the  spherical  masses  of 
iry  weeds'^  which  course  over  the  phuns  of  Es- 
irvdon  and  Philistia— flying  with  the  dreadful 

•  OJnb  X^^  9V¥trU  wtpoaTiH;  Volg.  »nd 
^fBUB.  pmdens  Aoquii  mfstid;  Aqulla,  vwrrU 
Ai#v^t«yi^;    Theodot  vwi^n^  hmiji,    8m  Ges.  pp. 

*  *Pi(v«^  eniMr. 
«  8se  a  good  pasBi«s  on  this  by  Thomson  (Land  pesaage  Is  notcorrMt.    The  preposltkm  Is  l^  .  "bi* 

Mrf  Aboik,  eh.  ucxvlLKdeseriMoftht  flight  btftwe  the  ort«at** 

wind  of  tlie  dcy  plants  of  the  wild  artfefaoke.    lie       «  Soeh  Is  the  oonclnston  of  Behad  {PiaL  p.  flti^ 

gtpas  alao  s  atrikiof  Aiab  fanpeseatkm  in  rsfevenoe  to  ■  **  Oreb  ^). 
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hniry  and  confusion  of  the  flames,  that  rush  and 
leap  flx>m  tree  to  tree  and  hill  to  hill  when  the 
wooded  mountains  of  a  tropical  country  are  by 
chance  ignited  (Ps.  kxxiii.  13, 14).  The  slaughter 
was  conceiitntted  round  the  rock  at  which  Oreb 
fell,  and  which  was  long  known  by  his  name  (Judg. 
vii.  25;  Is.  x.  26).  This  spot  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  from  whence  the  heads 
of  the  two  chiefe  were  brought  to  Gideon  to  en- 
courage him  to  further  pursuit  after  the  fugitive 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna. 

This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  \'alue  of  the 
incidental  notices  of  the  later  books  of  the  Bible  in 
confirming  or  filling  up  the  rapid  and  often  neces- 
sarily slight  outlines  of  the  formal  history.  No 
reader  of  the  relation  in  Judges  woukl  suppose  that 
the  death  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  had  been  accompanied 
by  any  slaughter  of  their  followers.  In  the  subse- 
quent pursuit  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  the  "  host  *' 
is  especially  mentioned,  but  in  this  case  the  chiefe 
alone  are  named.  This  the  notices  of  Isaiah  and 
the  Psalmist,  who  evidently  referred  to  facts  with 
which  their  bearers  were  fiimillar,  fortunately  enable 
lu  to  supply.  Similarly  in  the  narrative  of  the 
exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  as  given  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  tempest, 
the  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  earthquake, 
wlilch  from  the  incidental  allusions  of  Ps.  Ixxvil. 
16-18  we  know  accompanied  that  event,  and  which 
are  also  sUted  fully  by  Joeephu«  {Ant.  ii.  16,  §  8). 
We  are  thus  reminded  of  a  truth  perhaps  too  often 
overiooked,  that  the  cccurrences  preserved  in  the 
Scriptures  are  not  the  only  ones  which  happened 
in  connection  with  tlie  various  events  of  the  sacred 
history:  a  consideratkMi  which  should  dispose  us 
not  to  r^ect  too  hastily  the  supplements  to  the 
Bible  narrative  furnished  by  Josephus,  or  by  the 
additions  and  corrections  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
even  those  fects  which  are  reflected,  in  a  distorted 
form  it  is  true,  but  still  often  with  considerable 
renudns  of  their  original  shape  and  character,  in 
the  legends  of  the  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  am* 
Christian  East  G. 

O'RBB  (Oreb),  u  e.  Blount  Horob  (2  Esdr.  ii. 

33).      [HOKEB.] 

O'REB,  THE  ROCK  (2:jSy  T«:  hi 
Judges  %obp  r^0]f  Alex.  2oupc<K  [only];  in 
Is.  r6wos  $\i^9wt  in  both  BISS.:  Petra  Oreb, 
and  I/oreb).  The  *' raven's  cnig.**  the  spot  at 
which  the  Midtanite  chieftain  Oreb,  with  thou- 
sands of  his  eountrvmen,  fell  by  the  hand  of  the 
Ephroiraites,  and  which  proliably  acquired  its  name 
therefrom.  It  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  vii.  25;<'  lu. 
X.  26.  It  seems  pbdn  ftom  the  terms  of  Judg.  viL 
25  and  nil.  1  that  the  rock  Oreb  and  the  wine- 
press Zeeb  were  on  the  east  side*  of  Jordan.. 

Perhaps  the  place  called  '  Orbo  0:DnV\  which  b 
the  Berethith  Rnbba  (Reknd,  PaL  p.  918)  is 
stated  to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beth- 
I,  may  have  some  connection  with  it.     Rabbi 


it,  whfch  veoalls  In  a  romarkable  way  the  words  of  the 
Psalm  quoted  above :  ^  May  yon  be  whirled  like  the 
*abkftA  bdbre  the  wind,  until  you  are  eaugfat  In  the 
thorns,  or  plunged  Into  the  sea !  *' 
d  The  word  »  upon  "  lo  the  AuCh.  version  of  thb» 
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Jndah  (Ber,  Rabbn^  ibid.)  wm  of  opinion  ihtA  the 
Ore&in  (**nivent*  )  who  ministered  to  Elgah  were 
no  rmvena,  but  the  people  of  this  Orbo  or  of  the 
loolc  Oreb,o  an  idea  upon  which  eren  St  Jerome 
hiroaelf  doet  not  look  with  entire  die&Tor  ( Comtn, 
in  It.  XV.  7),  and  which  baa  met  in  kter  timet 
with  aome  tupportert.  The  pretent  defective  ttate 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  regiont  east  of  the  Jordan 
lenden  it  iinpoetible  to  pronounce  whether  the 
name  it  ttiU  turvi«-ing.  G. 

CREN  O'^V^  [piH€-4re€, Get.]:  ^Apd/i;  [Vat 
Aii^Bpo^:]  Alex.  Am:  Aram).  One  of  the  tout 
of  Jerahmed  the  firttbom  of  Uexron  (1  Chr.  ii. 

»). 

ORGAN   (2¥)7,   Gen.  iv.  21;  Job  xxi.  IS; 

2|^,  Job  XXX.  31;  Pt.  d.  4).  The  Hebrew  word 
*4igdb  or  ^uggab^  thut  rendered  in  our  venioo, 
probably  denotea  a  pipe  or  perforated  wind-inttru- 
ment,  at  the  root  of  the  word  indioatet.^  In  Gen. 
iv.  21  it  appears  to  be  a  general  term  for  all  wind- 
inttruments,  opposed  to  diM&r  (A.  V.  **  harp  " ), 
which  denotet  all  stringed  inttrumentt.  In  Job 
xxi.  12  are  enumerated  the  three  kindt  of  mutical 
inttrumentt  which  are  possible,  under  the  general 
terms  of  the  timbrel,  harp,  and  organ,  llie  ^^gAb 
it  here  dittinguished  finom  the  timbrel  and  harp, 
as  in  Job  xxx.  31,  compared  with  Ps.  cL  4.  Our 
translators  adopted  their  rendering,  *<  oipm/*  finom 
the  Vulgate,  which  has  uniformly  orgamun^  that 
is,  the  double  or  multiple  pipe.  The  renderings 
of  the  LXX.  are  various:  niB^  in  Gen.  iv.  21, 
^«^^r  in  Job,  and  tfyoMw  m  Ps.  d.  4.     The 

Chaldee  in  every  case  has  HrinS^^  obbubA,  which 
ugnifiet  *<a  pipe,*'  and  it  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  to  trantlated  in  our  vertion  of  It. 
xxx.  29;  Jer.  xlnii.  36.  Jod  Bril,  in  hit  2d 
preface  to  the  Ptalmt  in  Menddtsohn*s  Bible, 
adopts  the  opinion  of  those  who  identify  it  with 
the  Pandean  pipes,  or  syrinx,  an  instrument  of 
unquestionably  ancient  origin,  and  common  in  the 
East  It  was  a  favorite  with  the  shepherds  in  the 
time  of  Homer  {JL  xviii.  528),  and  its  inventton 
was  attributed  to  various  deities:  to  P^las  Athene 
by  Pindar  {Pyth,  xii.  12-14),  to  Pan  by  Pliny  (rii. 
57;  cf.  Virg.  Ed  U.  32;  ribull.  ii.  5,  30);  by 
others  to  Marsyas  or  Silenus  (Athen.  iv.  184).  In 
the  kst-quoted  passage  it  is  said  that  Hermet  fint 
made  the  syrinx  with  one  reed,  while  Silenus,  or, 
according  to  others,  two  Medes,  Seuthes  and  Rhon- 
akes,  in^'ented  that  with  many  reeds,  and  Marsyas 
fitttened  them  with  wax.  The  reeds  were  of  un- 
equal length  but  equal  thickness,  generally  seven 
in  number  (Virg.  KcL  ii.  36),  but  sometimes  nine 
(Theocr.  Id,  riii.).  Those  in  use  among  the  Turks 
sometimes  numbered  fourteen  or  fifteen  (Calmet, 
Diu.  in  Mu$.  In$L  ffebr.,  in  Ugolini,  The*,  xxxii. 
790).  Russell  describes  those  he  met  with  in 
Aleppo.  **The  syrinx,  or  Pan*8  pi|)e,  is  still  a 
pastoral  instrument  in  Syria;  it  is  known  also  in 
the  city,  but  \'ery  few  of  the  performers  can  sound 
it  tolerably  well.  The  higher  notes  are  clear  and 
pleasing,  but  the  longer  reeds  are  apt,  like  the 
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dervit*t  flute,  to  make  a  hiadng  tound,  Ihoofh 
blown  by  a  good  pbyer.  The  number  of  reeds 
of  which  the  tyrinx  it  composed  varies  in  difftteol 
inttnmentt,  from  five  to  twenty  three  *'«  (AUppo, 
b.  ii.  c.  2,  voL  i.  p.  155, 2d  ed.). 

If  the  root  of  the  word  *^gdb  abort  girea  be 
correct  a  ttringed  inttrument  it  out  of  the  qosa- 
tion,  and  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  mentioo 
the  opinion  of  the  author  of  Skilti  ffaggiUprkm 
(Uffol.  vol  xxxii.),  that  it  U  tha  same  at  the  Italian 
rjbto  dn  gamba,  which  Wat  MHnewhat  similar  in 
form  to  the  modem  violin,  and  wv  phijed  upon 
with  a  bow  of  hortehair,  the  chief  diflhvnce  being 
that  it  had  tix  ttringt  of  gut  inttead  of  four. 
Michaelit  {St9)pL  ad  Lex,  Hebr.,  No.  1184)  iden- 
Ufiee  the  'Agdb  with  the  psaltery. 

yir\nee{Realiv,  art  ««MusikallseheInstnimente'*) 
says  that  in  the  Hebrew  verskm  of  the  book  ef 

Danid  '^gdb  is  used  as  the  equi\-a]ent  of  rr^bQ^D, 
t&nipony&h  (Gr.  avii/^¥ia\  rendered  ««diiidiner*' 
in  our  version.  W.  A.  Vf, 

ORFON  (Vp?:  *E«nrepof,  Job  ix.  9 ; 
*af>(«K,  Job  xxxviii.  31 :  Orium^  Aretunu,  in  Job 
xxx^-iii.  31).  That  the  constellation  known  to  tba 
Hebrews  by  the  name  eetil  is  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Greeks  called  Orim,  and  the  Arabs  «*the 
Giant,**  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  thoogfa 
the  ancient  versions  vary  in  their  renderings.  In 
Job  ix.  9  the  order  of  the  words  has  etidenUy  baen 
transposed.  In  the  LXX.  it  appears  to  hare  been 
thus,  —  cimdb^  ctiU^  ^A*h :  the  Vulgate  retains  tJbe 
words  as  they  stand  in  the  Hebrew;  while  the 
Peshito  S^-riac  read  dsidA,  *dM,  cesii;  rendering 

the  lasV-mentioDed  word  )»  '^J^jfo^iro,  ••  the 

giant,**  as  in  Job  xxxviii.  31.  In  Am.  v.  8  there 
is  again  a  difficulty  in  the  Syriac  version,  which 

represents  ctiU  by  )L<^a^,  'IgiM,  by  which 
*dsA  in  Job  ix.  9,  and  *mfA  in  Job  xxxviii.  82  (A. 
V.  **Arcturus**),  are  transited.  Again,  hi  Job 
xxxriii.  32,  *auA  is  represented  hj^Zawtpos  hi  the 
LXX^  which  raises  a  question  whether  the  order 
of  the  words  which  the  transhtors  had  before  tbem 
in  Job  ix.  9  was  not,  as  m  the  Syr.,  e\m&k^  *dsA, 
cfsf/;  in  which  case  the  hst  would  be  represented 
by  ^ApKTOvpos,  which  was  the  rendering  adopted 
by  Jerome  firom  hit  Hebrew  teacher  {Comm,  tn 
Je*.  xllL  10).  But  no  known  manuscript  authority 
supports  any  such  variation  from  the  reonved  He- 
brew text 

ThB  '*  giant  **  of  oriental  astronomy  was  Nhnrod, 
the  mighty  hunter,  who  was  labled  to  have  ben 
bound  in  the  sky  for  his  impiety.  The  two  dogs 
and  the  bare,  which  are  among  the  consteOatiom 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Orion,  made  his  train  eooo- 
plete.  There  is  possibly  an  allusion  to  this  befief 
in  ''the  bands  of  cesf/*'  (Job  xxxviiL  31),  with 
which  Gesenius  {Jei.  i.  458)  compares  Prov.  viL 
22.  In  the  Chronicm  Patchnie  (p.  86)  Nimrod 
is  said  to  have  been  ^  a  giant,  the  founder  of  Baby- 
lon, who,  the  Persians  say,  was  deified  and  pbeed 
among  the  stars  of  heaven,  whom  they  call  Oirioo  ** 
(comp.  Cedrenus,  p.  14).    The  name  cesiA  literslly 


a  Manatseih  ben-Israel,  Conaliaior^  on  Lav.  xL  15. 

^  IQ7,  to  blow,  or  breaths. 

c  •  *t  The  Arabs,''  says  Mr.  Porter  (KItto's  BSbU  IUum^ 
tmUoiu,  i.  106,  Edinb.  1866),  *<  havs  stUl  the  Ante,  and 
isUfht  io  its  music.    They  maks  it  tbsmsslvss,  and  it 


ii  rude  and  slmpls.  A  common  reed  is  taken,  cot  the 
leqalrad  length,  holes  are  bomed  in  it,  a  mowth-pieee 
Is  fitted  on,  and  the  Instrament  is  complete.'*  Bs 
supposes  the  Hebrew  '«fAfr  to  have  'teen  a  sisBBsr 
instroBMot  Dr.  Oonant  rsodan  the  Heteew  weed 
«  pipe  "in  Job  xxx.  81.  B. 
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*  ft  ImI,**  •od  thm  *<  an  impious,  godleti  man/*  is 
lappoted  to  be  appropriate  to  Nimrod,  who,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  a  rebel  against  God  in  building 
the  tower  of  Ikbd,  and  is  called  by  the  Arab  his- 
torians ^  the  mookor.*'  All  this,  however,  is  the 
iuTention  of  a  later  period,  and  is  based  upon  a 
blae  etymologj  of  Nimrod*s  name,  and  an  attempt 
to  adapt  the  word  ctdl  to  a  Hebrew  derivation. 
Some  Jewish  writers,  the  Kabbis  Isaac  Israel  and 
Jonah  among  them,  identified  the  Hebrew  ceMl 
with  the  Arabic  tuhaU^  hj  which  was  understood 
cither  Sirius  or  Caiiopus.  The  words  of  R.  Jonah 
(Abulwalid), as  quoted  bjr  Kimcbi  {Lex.  neb.  s.  v.), 
are  —  ^'•CetU  is  the  large  star  called  in  Arabic  So- 
knil^nxA  the  stars  combined  with  it  are  called  after 
its  name,  eesi/lM.'*  The  name  SuhaiL,  ^  foolish,'* 
waa  derived  from  the  supposed  influence  of  the  star 
in  eaosing  foil  j  in  men,  and  was  probably  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  identifjing  it  with  eeA.  These 
eo^jectnret  proceed,  first,  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  word  is  Hebrew  in  its  origin,  and,  seoondlj,  that, 
if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  connected  with  the  root  of 
ettilt  **  a  fool;  **  whereus  it  is  more  probably  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  firmness  or  strength,  and 
so  would  denote  the  ^  strong  one,*'  the  giant  of  the 
Syrians  and  Arabs.  A  full  account  of  the  various 
theories  which  have  been  framed  on  the  subject 
wifl  be  found  in  MichaeKs,  SuppL  ad  Lex.  ffebr.^ 
No.  1192.  W.  A  W. 

ORNAMENTS,  PERSONAL.  The  num- 
ber,  variety,  and  weight  of  the  ornaments  ordina- 
ri^  worn  upon  the  penon  forms  one  of  the  charao* 
teriatic  featurvs  of  oriental  costume,  both  in  ancient 
and  nK)dem  times.  The  monuments  (^  ancient 
E!g7pt  exhibit  the  hands  of  ladies  loaded  with  rings, 
ear-rings  of  very  gr&ki  size,  anklets,  armlets,  braoe- 
Ista  of  the  most  varied  character,  and  frequently 
faihud  with  precbus  stones  or  enamel,  handsome 
aad  richly  ornamented  neeklacea,  either  of  gold  or 
of  beads,  and  chains  of  various  kinds  (Wilkinson, 
U.  332^-341 ).  The  modem  Egyptians  retain  to  the 
foil  the  tame  taste,  and  \ie  with  their  progenitors  in 
the  number  and  beauty  of  theh*  ornaments  (lAne, 
ToL  iii.  Appendix  A.)*  Nor  is  the  display  confined, 
m  with  US,  to  the  upper  classes:  we  are  tokl  that 
even  **most  of  the  women  of  the  lower  orders 
wear  a  variety  of  trumpery  ornaments,  sueh  as  ear- 
ringa,  necklaces,  bracelets,  etc.,  and  sometimes  a 
noae  ring  '*  (Ijuie,  L  78).  There  is  suflkient  evi- 
deoee  in  the  Bible  that  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
were  equally  devoted  to  finery.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Isaiah  (UL  18-23)  supplies  us  with  a  detailed 
description  of  the  articles  with  which  the  luxurious 
women  of  his  day  were  decorated,  and  the  picture 
ia  filled  up  by  incidental  notices  in  other  places: 


«  Mdwm  (DQ) ;  A.  T.  "sar-riDg."  The  term  is 
oaed  both  for  «'«ar  ring**  and  "  nose-ring.**  That  It 
was  the  former  in  ttie  prassnt  ease  appears  from  var.  47 : 

'I  p^  the  fuet^Mg  opoa  h&r/aet"  (t^^^h^). 
The  term  Is  etymdofieally  mors  appropriate  to  tiM 
tan  to  the  eai^rlng.  [KAa>BOi«;  Nosa- 
1] 

h  T»ymid  (TD^),  a  particular  kind  of  bracelet, 
1  from  a  root  stgnliyiog  "  to  fosten.**  [BaACB- 


Cdi  (^b?) ;  A  V.  «♦  jrweU.'*  The  word  slf- 
general^  "artfelsp.'*  Tbey  may  have  been 
vesMils  or  personal  omaoHrote:  w( 
tense  saors  adapted  to  this  passnge. 
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in  the  New  Testament  the  Apoetles  lead  ns  to  Infer 
the  pre>'alence  of  the  same  habit  when  they  recom« 
mend  the  women  to  adorn  themselves,  **  not  with 
broided  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array,  bat 
with  good  wol-ks"  (1  'ilm.  U.  9,  10),  even  with 
^  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  ii 
in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  prioe"  (1  Pet.  iiL  4). 
Omaraents  were  most  kvishly  displayed  at  festiT- 
ities,  whether  of  a  public  (Hoe.  ii.  13)  or  a  private 
character,  particukriy  on  the  oocasion  of  a  wedding 
(Is.  Ixi.  10;  Jer.  ii.  32).  In  times  of  public  mourn- 
ing they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  aside  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  4-6). 

With  nsard  to  the  particukr  articles  noticed 
in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  sometimes  difltoult  to 
expkln  their  form  or  use,  as  the  name  is  the  only 
source  of  information  open  to  us.  Much  illustra- 
tion may,  however,  be  gleaned  both  from  the  noon- 
uments  of  Egypt  and  Aasjria,  and  from  the  state- 
ments of  niodimi  travellers;  and  we  are  in  all  re- 
spects in  a  better  position  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  tenns,  than  were  the  learned  men 
of  the  Reformation  era.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
review  the  passages  in  which  the  personal  orna- 
ments are  described,  substituting,  where  necessary, 
for  the  readings  of  the  A.  V.  the  more  correct  sense 
in  italics,  and  refemng  for  more  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  articles  to  the  various  heads  under 
which  they  may  be  fonnd.  The  notices  which 
occur  hi  the  eaily  books  of  the  liible,  imply  the 
weight  and  abundanoe  of  the  ornaments  worn  at 
that  period.  Elieier  decorated  Rebekah  with  ^  a 
goMen  noet-ring  <*  of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two 
bncelets  ^  for  her  hands  of  ten  shekel  weight  of 
gold  **  (Gen.  xxiv.  22);  and  he  afterwards  added 
♦*  tiinktU^  of  silver  and  trinkrU  «  of  gold  '*  (verse 
53).  Ear-rings  *^  were  worn  by  Jacob's  wives,  ap- 
parently as  charms,  for  they  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Idols;  ^they  gave  unto  Jacob  all 
the  strange  gods,  which  were  in  their  hand,  and 
their  ear-rings  which  were  in  their  ears**  (Gen. 
XXXV.  4).  The  ornaments  worn  by  the  patriarch 
.luilah  were  a  ^  signet,** «  which  was  suspended  by 
a  tinny  f  round  the  neck,  and  a  ^^statT**  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  18):  the  staff  itself  was  probably  orna- 
mented, and  thus  the  practice  of  the  Israelitee 
would  be  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Ilab>k>- 
nians,  who,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  195),  ^  each 
carried  a  seal,  and  a  walking-stick,  caned  at  the 
top  into  the  form  of  an  apple,  a  rose,  an  eagle,  or 
sontething  similar.**  The  first  notice  of  the  ring 
occurs  in  reference  to  Joeeph :  when  he  was  made 
ruler  of  Egypt,  Pharaoh  <'  took  off  his  ngntt-rmv, ' 
from  his  hand  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and 
put  a  gold  chain  A  about  his  neck  **  (Gen.  xli.  42), 
the  hitter  being  probably  a  **  simple  gokl  chaUi  in 


*f  The  word  ntz9m  la  again  used,  but  with  the  ad 
dlUonof  DH'^JtH?,  "In  their  saw.'* 
«  OOiAdm  (Dn'in).    ISaAL.] 

/  PiU./  (VnS);  A.V.«bfacelets.»*  The  signet 
is  utill  worn,  suspended  by  a  string.  In  parte  of  Aiabte, 
(Robinson,  1. 36.) 

0  Tabba'atk  (n^^lD).  The  signet-ring  hi  thta, 
as  In  other  eases  (Bith.  ttl.  10,  viU.  2 ;  1  Maee.  vl.  16)^ 
was  not  meraly  an  ornament,  but  ttie  symbol  of  aoii 
thority. 

A  RdhU  (T^'H).  The  term  te  also  applied  le  a 
ehain  worn  by  a  woaaan  (Bk  xvi.  U). 
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bnitatioD  of  •(riog,  to  which  a  stone  scanbeus,  wt 
in  the  tame  precious  nietiU,  was  appended  "  (Wil- 
kinson, ii.  8^19).  'ilie  number  of  personal  oma^ 
ments  worn  bj  the  Egyptians,  particularly  by  the 
females,  is  iiiddentaliy  noticed  in  Kx.  iii.  22  :  — 
**  Every  woman  sbaU  ask  (A.  V.  **  borrow  " )  of  her 
neighbor  ttinktU^  of  sil\er  and  ii-inkets^  of  gold 
•  .  .  and  ye  shall  spoil  the  Kg}-ptians:  '*  in  Er. 
iL  2  the  order  is  extended  to  the  males,  and  fh>m 
this  tuue  we  may  perhaps  date  the  more  frequent 
use  of  trinkets  among  men ;  for,  while  it  is  said  in 
the  former  passage:  <*  ye  shall  put  them  upon  your 
sofwand  upon  your  daughters,**  we  find  subsequent 
notices  of  ear^iigs  bdng  worn  at  all  events  by 
young  men  (Kx.  xxxii.  2),  and  again  of  ofierings 
both  from  wen  and  women  of  **  nose-ring*^  and 
ear-rings,  and  rings,  and  necklacegy^  all  articles  of 
gold  '*  (Ex.  xsxv.  22).  llie  profusion  of  those  or- 
naments was  such  as  to  supply  sufficient  gold  for 
making  the  saered  utensils  for  the  Tabemaefe,  while 
the  laver  of  brass  was  constructed  out  of  the  brazen 
mrron^  which  the  womeu  cairied  about  with 
them  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8).  The  Midianites  appear  to 
have  been  as  prodigal  as  the  Egyptians  in  the  use 
of  ornaments:  for  the  Israelites  are  described  as 
having  captured  **  trmkeU  of  gold,  m-mUt*^*  and 
bracelets,  rings,  ear-rings/and  necklaces^  the  value 
of  which  amounted  to  16,750  shekels  (Num.  xxxi. 
50,  52).  Equally  \-aluable  were  the  ornaments  ob- 
tained from  the  same  people  after  their  defeat  by 
Gideon:  '^the  weight  of  the  golden  nose-tfR^sA 
was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  shekels  of  gold ; 
beside  outftirt  <  and  wt^pendantt'^  (Judg.  viii.  26). 


«  Cea,    See  note  e,  p.  2267. 

h  CkieA  (r  n)  ;  A.  V,  ^bracelets."  The 
log  of  the  term  Is  rather  doubtftal,  some  authorities 
preferring  the  ■ense  "  buckle."  Id  other  passages  the 
same  word  rignifles  the  ring  placed  through  the  noee 
of  an  auiinal,  such  as  a  bull,  to  lead  him  by. 

e  dm&z  (tty\3)  ;    A.  V.  « tablets."     It 
a  Decklaoe  fbnned  of  perforated  gokl  drops  strung  to- 
fsther.     [MiCKULCB.] 

d  MarGth  (n^K^O) ;  A.  V.  « looking-glasses." 
The  use  of  polished'  mirrors  Is  alluded  to  in  Job 
xxxril.  18.    [MiEKoa.] 

•  £ts  waA  (rrryrS)  ;  a.  v.  "chains."  a  cog- 
nate term,  used  in  Is.* ill.  20,  means  "step-chain  ;  " 
but  the  word  Is  used  both  here  and  In  2  Sam.  1.  10 
without  reference  to  its  etymological  sense.  [Aemlr.J 

/  UgU  C^^y^)  ;  a  cvtMior  ear-ring,  of  a  solid  ohar- 
actsr. 
e  GimAz  {  A.  V.  "  tablets."    See  note  e  above. 

*  Nezern  ;  A.  V.  "ear-rings."  See  note  a,  p.  2267. 
The  term  is  here  undefined;  but,  as  ear-rings  are 
subsequently  noticed  in  the  verse,  we  think  it  prob- 
able that  the  nose-ring  Is  Intended. 

i  SaharOnim  (D'*3*"in^)  *,  A.  V.  "ornaments." 
The  word  specifies  moon^ped  disks  of  metal,  strong 
on  a  cord,  and  placed  round  the  necks  either  of  men 
or  of  camels.    Compare  ver.  21.    [CflAor.] 

kNetipkOth  (nSD'*lj3);  A.  V.  « collars  •♦  or 
"  sweet-Jewels."  The  etyniologleal  tense  of  the  word 
Is  pendants^  which  were  no  doubt  attached  to  ear- 
rings. 

I  TOrim  (D'*'^''^^) ;  A.  V.  « rows."  The  term 
means,  according  to  Oesenius  ( The$.  p.  1409),  rows  of 
pearls  or  beads ;  but,  as  the  etymotogteal  sense  Is  eon- 
I  witL  virc^.  It  may  rather  mean  tlwt  individnal 
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The  poetical  portions  of  the  O.  T.  cootaia  mi« 
luerous  references  to  the  ornaments  worn  by  the 
Israelites  in  the  time  of  their  highest  pttispeiity. 
The  appearance  of  the  bride  is  thus  described  in  tiie 
book  of  the  Cuticles:  **  Thy  cheeks  are  comely 
with  beadgyi  thy  neck  with  perforated  ^  {peark)\ 
we  will  make  thee  beadi  of  goU  with  studs  of 
silver  '*  (i.  10,  11).  Her  neck  rising  tall  and  staCcly 
**  like  the  tower  of  Darid  builded  for  an  armoury,** 
was  decorated  with  various  ornaments  hanging  lika 
the  **  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty  men, 
on  the  walls  of  the  armoury  **  (iv.  4):  her  hair  fall- 
ing gracefully  over  her  neck  is  described  figura- 
tively as  a  •«  chain  **>•  (iv.  9):  and  •«  the  rontd' 
infft'*  (not  as  in  the  A.  V.  "the  joints**)  of  her 
thighs  are  likened  to  the  pendant «  of  an  car-ring, 
which  tapers  gradually  downwards  (vH.  1).      &> 
again  we  read  of  the  bridegroom :  «*  his  eyes  are 
.  .  .  fitly  set^**  p  as  though  they  were  gems  filling 
the  sockets  of  rings  (v.  12) :  **  htt  bimds  are  ae 
gold  rings  4  set  m&  the  beryl,'*  ».  e.  (as  explained 
by  Gesenlus,   Thesaur.  p.  287)  the  flngen  when 
curved  are  like  goM  rings,  and  the  naih  dyed  with 
henna  resemble  gems.    Lastly,  the  yearning  after 
ckwe  afl^tfon  is  expressed  thus:  **  Set  me  as  a  seal 
upon  thine  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm,**  whether 
that  the  seal  itself  was  the  most  valualile  peraonal 
ornament  worn  by  a  man,  as  in  Jer.  xxii.  24;  Hag. 
ii.  23,  or  whether  perchance  the  cfose  contiguity  of 
the  seal  to  the  wax  on  which  it  is  impresMd  may 
not  rather  be  intended  (C^ant.  viii.  6).     We  may 
farther  notice  the  imagery  employed  in  the  Prov- 
erbs to  describe  the  effects  of  wisdom  in  beaotify- 


beads,  which  might  be  strong  together,  and  so  make 
a  row,  encircling  the  cheeks.  In  the  next  verse  the 
same  word  is  rendered  In  the  A.  Y.  "  borders."  The 
sense  must,  however,  be  the  same  in  both  verses,  and 
the  point  o€  contrast  may  perchance  coostut  In  the 
difference  of  the  material,  the  beads  in  ver.  10  bckv 
of  some  ordinary  metal,  while  those  In  ver.  11  wen  to 
be  of  gold. 

M  CkarUzim  (0*^")^)'  ^'  V-  "chains."  The 
word  wonki  apply  to  any'perfbrated  articles,  such  as 
beads,  pearls,  coral,  etc. 

R  'An&k  (p^V).  In  the  A.  T.  it  Is  suppofed  to  be 
literally  a  chain :  and  hence  some  critics  explain  the 
word  attached  to  It,  1|^9^9^,  as  meaning  a  "  col- 
lar,*' Instead  of  a  "  neekT"  '  The  latter,  which  Is  the 
correct  sense,  may  be  retained  by  treating  ^mttA  ae 
metaphorioaily  applied  to  a  pendant  lock  of  hair. 

o  Chal&im  (D'*8brj)  1  ^  V-  **>»«l»-**  O^m- 
nius  understands  the  term  as  referring  to  a  necklaee, 
and  renders  this  passage,  "  the  roundings  of  thy  hips 
are  like  the  knobs  or  bosses  of  a  ncckkee."  The  two 
notions  of  rmmded  and  poUikud  tamy  be  combined  in 
the  word  in  this  ca  e.  A  cognate  term  Is  used  la  Qoa. 
Ii.  18,  and  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "Jewels." 

p  The  words  In  the  original  literally  mean  nttmg  m 
fMntu ;  Mid  the  previous  reference  to  "  rivos  of 
waters  *  wonki  rather  lead  us  to  adopt  a  rendering  fas 
harmony  with  that  image,  as  Is  done  In  the  UULasd 
the  Vulgate,  KoBtiiinmk  <vl  wA^piifiere.  «6«r«r,  >ax«a 
Jtutnta  pUni$$hna, 

q    The  term    hers    rendered    "  rings^^    gdiilm 

(Q*^b^b$),  if  DOw!:ere  else  found  \n  this  senss,  at 
all  events*  as  a  personal  ornament  lis  elymologieal 
sense  implies  something  roundtd^  and  theiefon  the 
word  admits  of  being  rendered  "stalk;**  fai  which 
ease  a  eomparison  would  be  instituted  between  the 
outftrstched  fingers  and  the  baadsbmely  deco(als4 
Stan;  of  which  we  have  alrsady  ^oken  (Hltalg,  m  he}. 
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l«f  the  ohancter;  in  reference  to  the  terms  used 
w  Deed  odIj  ezpUn  that  the  **  ornament "  of  the 
A.  y.  in  L  9,  ir.  9,  ia  more  speciflcalljr  a  terenih  « 
er  garitmd;  the  **  chains  **  of  L  9,  the  di'op$  6  of 
whkh  the  nedilaee  was  formed ;  the  **  jewel  of  gold 
in  a  sw{ne*s  snont "  of  xi.  28,  a  note-Hng ; «  the 
» jewel  **  of  xz.  15,  a  trinket^  and  the  "  ornament  ** 
of  XXV.  12,  an  tar-pendttnt.^  \ 

The  passage  of  Isaiah  (Ui.  18-23),  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  maj  be  rendered  as  follows: 
(18)  "  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the 
bravery  of  their  ankkti;*  and  their  lact  captf  and 
thnr  necklaee*;9  (19)  the  ear-pendant*,^  and  the 
braeeUts^f  and  the  light  veiU;^  (20)  the  turbans  ^ 
and  the  step-^aint^m  and  the  giriile*,n  and  the 
90tMi4tottlet,o  and  the  amulet*  fp  (21)  the  rings 
and  mme^ringtfq  (22)  the  *Uite-dre**e*r  and  the 
dbaiv,  and  the  thatcl*,  and  the  parte*  ;t  (23) 
the  mirrmtft  and  the  fine  linen  ihirt*,  and  the 
ter6aiis,«  and  the  light  dfttaes.*'  v 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Bflshna  (Shnbb. 
cap.  ri.)  illustrate  the  snl^Ject  of  this  article,  it  be- 
ing premised  that  the  object  of  the  uiquiry  was  to 
aMertain  what  constituted  a  proper  article  of  dress, 
and  what  might  be  regarded  by  rabbinical  refine- 
ment as  a  Imrden:  **  A  woman  must  not  go  out 
(on  the  Sabbath)  with  linen  or  woollen  ktces,  nor 
with  the  straps  on  her  head :  nor  with  a  ih>nt]et 
and  pendants  thereto,  unless  sewn  to  her  cap:  nor 
with  a  golden  tower  (t.  «.  an  ornament  in  the  shape 
of  a  tower) :  nor  with  a  tight  gold  chain :  nor  with 
Doae-ringii:  nor  with  ftnger-rinsi;8  on  which  there  is 
no  seal:  nor  with  a  needle  without  any  eye  (§  1): 
nor  with  a  needle  that  has  an  eye:  nor  with  a 
finger-ring  that  has  a  seal  on  It:  nor  with  a  dia- 
dem :  nor  with  a  smeUing-bottle  or  balm-flask  (§  3). 


a  Liv^  (n;'jb). 

b  9m  note  a,  p. '2288. 

f  Tbe  word  Is  nexem.   Set  aote  «,p.  2267. 

d  Ckin.  8e«Doteo,p.  2368. 

e  *Ae^;m  (D'^D^J?)  '»  A.  V.  ''  thikUng 
ahoat  their  faeL"*    Tbe  effect  of  the  aoklet  if  de- 
acribel  In  ver.  16,  ^^  making  a  aokUng  with  their  feet'> 
[Avxur.] 

/  SIWUTm  'D'^D^Iltt?) ;    A.  V.  "  cauls  ♦•  or  «  net- 
The  term  has'beeo  otherwiae  explained  as 
nts  shaped  like  the  tun^  and  worn  as  a 
num.) 

9  SmkmrZmim  ;  A.  T.  **  round  tires  like  the  moon." 
Bee  note  t  p.  2268. 

h  NeilpkUk;  A  T.  «<ohahis"  or  *<  sweet  balls.*' 
See  note  k  p.  2268. 

i  SkirStA  (TVnXi).  The  word  refcrs  to  the  eon- 
atraedon  of  the  bracelet  by  imttrturining  cords  or 
SDfltalrods. 

*  R«*AI3lA  (n'^byn);  A  V.  « mufflers »»  or 
^  spangled  ornaments."  Yhe  word  describes  tbe  tremu- 
lorn*  mottoo  ef  the  veU.    [Yia.1 

I  PMrtm  (D'*"JH9)  ;  A.  V.  »» bonnets "  The 
peer  may  mean  more 'speelflcally  the  decoration  In 
front  of  the  torbao.    [HsAD-naiss.] 

m  TMdStk  (riyiV^)  \  A  Y.  «  ornaments  of  the 
lafs.**  See  note  e  p.  SS38.  The  eflEwt  of  the  ttep-chalo 
Is  so  gtre  a  ^  miodDg  *'  gait,  as  described  In  Ter.  18. 

m  KM$k*kmim{nn^^)]  A  T.  <<  hesd-bandi.'* 
^  prehably  ■iiai  a' handsomely  deeoraied  girdle. 
[Oasu.]    It  fbrmed  part  of  a  bride's  attire  (Jer.  ii. 


ORPAH  .  2269 

A  man  b  not  to  go  out  .  .  .  with  an  amulet,  un- 
less it  be  by  a  distinguished  sage  (§  2) :  knee-buckles 
are  clean  and  a  man  may  go  out  with  them:  step- 
chains  are  liable  to  1)ecome  unclean,  and  a  man 
must  not  go  out  with  them  "  (§  4).     W.  L.  B. 

OKIfAN  Op.^  [a  tlrong  one,  a  hero]i 
*Oprci  v:  Oman).  'The  form  in  which  the  name 
of  the  Jebusite  king,  who  in  the  okier  record  of  tha 
book  of  Samuel  is  called  Araunah,  Aranyah,  Ha- 
avHTiiah,  or  Uaomah,  is  given  in  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 
xxi.  15,  18,  20-26,  28;  2  Chr.  iU.  1).  lliis  ex- 
traordinary variety  of  form  is  a  strong  ooiToboration 
to  the  statement  that  Onum  was  a  non-lsraetUe 
[Araukah;  Jebusitk,  voL  ii.  p.  1222  a.] 

In  some  of  the  Greek  versions  of  Origen's  Hex- 
apla  collected  by  Bahidt,  the  threshing-floor  of 
Oman  CEpy&  rov  *U$ovcalov)  is  named  far  that 
of  Kaehon  in  2  Sam.  vL  6.  O. 

ORTAH  (n^*!^  [see  bekm]:  'Opi>ai 
Orphn),  [Ruth  i.  4, 14.]  A  Moabite  woman,  wile 
of  Chilion  son  of  Naomi,  and  thereby  sister-in-bw 
to  Ruth.  On  the  death  of  their  husbands  Orpah 
accompanied  her  sister-in-law  and  her  mother-in* 
Uw  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem.  But  here  her  rcso- 
lutu>n  fiOkd  her.  The  oflbr  which  Naomi  made 
to  the  two  younger  women  that  they  should  return 
**  each  to  their  own  mother^s  house,"  after  a  slight 
hesitation,  she  embraced.  **  Orpah  kissed  her 
mother-in-law,"  and  went  back  **  to  her  people  and 
to  her  gods,"  leaving  to  the  unconsdoiu  Ruth  the 
glory,  which  she  might  have  rivaled,  of  being  the 
mother  of  the  most  iUustrious  house  of  that  or  any 
nation.  G.. 

•  Simonis  (p.  401)  makes  n^l-n  —  n;^5^ 


o  Botti  hannephesh  (tZ^gpH  ^H^) ;  A.  Y.  » tab- 
lets," or  **  houses  of  the  soiil,"  the  latter  being  tlie 
literal  rendering  of  the  words.  The  scent-bottle  was 
either  attached  to  the  girdle  or  suspended  from  the 
neck. 

p  LeehdMm  (D^OJrjb)  ;  A.  Y.  « ear-rings."  The 
meaoiog  of  this  term  la  extremely  doubtful :  It  Is  de- 
rived from  a  root  signifying  "  to  whisper ; "  and  hence 
it  applied  to  the  mutterings  of  serpent  charmers,  and 
in  a  secondary  sense  to  amulets.  They  may  have 
been  in  the  form  of  ear-rings,  ss  already  stated.  The 
etymological  meaning  might  otherwiae  make  It  appli- 
cable to  describe  Ught,  ruMtUni  robes  (Saalsohiit^ 
ArehaoL  I.  80). 

q  A.  V.  «  nose-jewels.** 

r  For  this  and  the  two  following  terms  see  Daiss. 

«  ChaAtim  (D'^lD'^'Hrj)  ?  A-  ^'  "  cri8plng-plns.»» 
Compare  2  K.  v.  28.  According  to  Qesenius  ( Thf$.  p. 
519),  the  purse  la  so  named  ftum  Its  round,  conical 
form. 

c  GUyZn'im  (D'^S^'ba);  A.  Y.  "glasses."  The 
term  Is  not  the  same  aa  was  before  used ;  nor  Is  Its 
seoM  well  ascertained.  It  has  been  otherwise  under- 
stood ss  describing  a  transparent  material  like  ganas. 
SeeDaiss. 

«  A.  Y.  "  hoods."    [IISAn-SBiss.] 

V  A.  Y.  "valU."    [Datss.] 

w  Declined  *Oprf ,  *Opr£r,  In  the  Yat.  M8.  (Mai) ; 
hot  In  the  Alex.  MS.  constantly  Opi«.  In  the  Tar* 
gum  on  Chronicles  the  name  b  given  In  four  dUbrent 

=    -""ir  "Ijrt*.  batata.  f-O-IM,  p-1J«, 
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/awn.  (th«  letten  being  trantpoted);  but  Gewnius 
prefen  mane^fttrelaek,  (h)in  ^^^.  H. 

ORTHO'SIAS  QOoBtHTtds;  Alex.  OpBmrMt 
OrtkotiiiM).  Trypbon,  wuen  besieged  bj  Antiochus 
Sidetet  in  Dora,  fled  by  ibip  to  OrthotiM  (1  Mncc 
XT.  87).  OrtboMA  u  dewribed  by  Pliny  (t.  17)  as 
uorth  of  Tripolis,  and  iouth  of  the  river  Kieutbenu, 
near  which  it  was  situated  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  753). 
It  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Phcenioe,  and 
diaUiit  1 130  stadia  from  the  Orontes  (id.  p.  780). 
Shaw  (T/atf.  pp  270,  871,  2d  ed.)  identifiea  the 
Eleiitherus  with  the  modem  Nahr  tl-Bdrid  oa  the 
north  banlc  of  which,  corresponding  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Strabo  (p.  753),  he  finrnd  **  ruins  of  a  con- 
siderable city,  whose  a4Jaoent  district  pays  yearly 
to  the  bashaws  of  Tripoly  a  tax  of  fifty  doUars  by 
the  name  of  Or-lom,  In  Peutinger*s  Table,  also, 
Orthosia  is  placed  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  An> 
taiadus,  and  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Tripoly. 
The  situation  of  it  likewise  is  ftulher  illustmted  by 
a  medal  of  Antoninus  Pius,  struck  at  Orthosin; 
upon  the  reverse  of  which  we  have  the  goddess 
Astarte  treading  upon  a  river.  For  this  city  was 
built  upon  a  rising  gromid  on  the  northern  Imnks 
of  the  river,  within  half  a  furlong  of  the  sea,  and,  as 
the  rugs;ed  eminences  of  Mount  Libanus  lie  at  a 
small  distance  in  a  parallel  with  the  shore,  Ortho- 
sia must  have  been  a  pbce  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, as  it  would  have  hereby  the  entire  command 
of  the  road  (the  only  one  there  is)  betwixt  Phoenice 
and  the  maritime  parts  of  Syria."  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Porter,  who  identifies  the  Kleutherus 
with  the  modem  Nahr  el-Kebir,  describes  the 
rains  of  Orthosia  as  on  the  south  bank  of  the  N»iftr 
el'Bdnd,  **  the  coM  river  **  {HnndLk.  p.  593),  thus 
agreeing  with  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny. 
The  statement  of  Strabo  is  not  sufficiently  precise 
to  alk>w  the  inference  that  he  considered  Orthosia 
north  of  the  Kleutherus.  But  if  the  ruins  on  the 
south  bonk  of  the  Nahr  tUBdrid  be  really  those  of 
Orthosia,  it  seems  an  objection  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Eleutherus  with  the  Nahr  tl-KtlAr ;  for 
Strabo  at  one  time  makes  Orthosia  (xiv.  p.  670), 
and  at  another  the  neighboring  river  I*!leutheru8 
{h  wXriffiov  7rorafi6s)i  the  boundary  of  Phcenice  on 
the  north.  This  could  hardly  have  been  the  case 
if  the  Eleutherus  were  3|  hours,  or  nearly  twelve 
miles,  from  Orthosia. 

According  to  Josephus  {AnL  x.  7,  §  2),  Tryphon 
fled  to  Apamea,  while  in  a  fragment  of  Cbarax, 
quoted  by  Grimm  {Kurzgef.  f/atub.)  from  Mitller's 
Frag.  Grcec,  ffisL  iii.  p.  644,  ft.  14,  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  refuge  at  Ptolemais.  Grimm  recon- 
ciles these  statements  by  supposing  that  Tr}-phon 
fled  first  to  Orthosia,  then  to  Ptolemais,  and  htttly 
to  Apamea  where  he  was  slain.  W.  A.  W. 

OSA1AS  [3  syL]  ('n<ro/of;  [Vat.  omits:] 
om.  in  Vulg.).  A  oorraptioii  of  Jesiiaiaii  (1  Esdr. 
viii.  48;  comp.  Exr.  riii.  19). 

OSE'A  (Osee).  Hosiiea  the  son  of  Elah, 
king  of  Israel  (2  Esdr.  xlU.  40). 

OSB^AS  ( Oue).  The  prophet  Hosea  (2  Esdr. 
1.39). 

•  OSE'fi  {'CUni4;  Tisch.  Treg.  '(Unidt  Oite), 
The  prophet  Hosea  (Rom.  ix.  25).  A. 

OSHE'A  (7aihn,  l  e.  Hoshea  [see  below]; 

Samar.  ^W^TV\  aM^  Ote).  The  original 
name  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (Num.  xiii.  8), 
which  on  some  oocaskm  not  stated  —  but  which 
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we  may  with  reason  conjecture  lo  have  been  his  i^ 
sistance  to  the  fiMtious  conduct  of  the  spies- 
received  (h>m  Moses  (ver.  16)  the  additkNi  of  ths 
great  name  of  Jehovah,  so  htdy  revealed  to  ths 
nation  (Ex.  ri.  3),  and  thus  from  **  Help  •'  became 
**  Help  of  Jehovah.**  The  Samaritan  Codex  has 
Jeboshua  in  both  phees,  and  tberelbre  mlases  ths 
point  of  the  change. 

The  original  form  of  the  namo  recon  in  Dent 
xxxii.  44,  though  there  the  A.  V.  (with  more  ac- 
curacy than  here)  has  Hoshea. 

Probably  no  name  in  the  whole  Bible  appears  m 
so  many  forms  as  that  of  this  great  personage,  in 
the  original  five,  and  in  the  A.  V.  no  less  thsn 
seven  — Oshea,  Hoshea,  Jeboshua,  Jeboahoah, 
Joshua,  Jeshua,  Jesus;  and  If  we  add  Hosea  (abs 
identical  with  Oshea)  and  Osea,  nhie.  G. 

OSPRAY  (n??J?»  OM{y^i  kXud^n^ 
haJiathu).  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in  Lev. 
xi  13,  and  Deut.  xiv.  12,  as  the  name  of  soom  un- 
clean bird  which  the  kw  of  Moses  disaUowed  sa 
food  to  the  Israelites.     The  old  versioos  and  many 


Famdi9H  hmlimam. 

commentators  are  in  favor  of  this  InterpretatioB; 
but  Bochart  (ffieroz.  ii.  774)  has  endearored, 
though  on  no  reasonable  grounds,  to  prove  that  the 
bird  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term  is  identical  with 


GFfttlttVf  fMBCMS. 

the  mtkmaeim  (^cXciWrref )  oT  Aristotle,  tb« 
VaUria  aquUa  of  Pliny.  There  la,  however,  soom 
difficuHy  in  ideotifyiog  the  JUOMMtes  oT  Aristolto 
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umI  Plinj,  on  aocouut  of  some  statcmenta  these 
writen  mnke  with  respect  to  the  habits  of  this 
bird.  The  general  description  thej  gi\-e  would 
suit  either  the  ospiay  {Pumlion  haluetUu)  or  the 
whlte-taifed  eagle  (IlaUaxiui  nlbiciUa).  The  fol- 
kwing  passage,  however,  of  Plioy  (x.  3),  points  to 
the  oepfay:  **'llie  halUsUiu  poises  itself  aloft, 
and  the  moment  it  catches  sight  of  a  fish  in  the 
■ea  below  pounces  headlong  upon  it,  and  cleaTing 
the  water  with  its  breast,  carries  off  iU  booty." 
With  this  maj  be  compared  the  description  of  a 
modem  naturalist.  Dr.  Kichardson:  **  When  look- 
ing oat  for  its  prey  it  sails  with  great  ease  and 
ekganoe,  in  undukting  lines  at  a  considerable  alti- 
tude above  the  water,  trom  whence  .it  precipitates 
ttadf  upon  its  quarry,  and  bears  it  off  in  its  daws/ 
Again,  both  Aristotle  and  Pliny  speak  of  the  diving 
habits  of  the  halitettm.  The  ospray  often  plunges 
entirely  under  the  water  in  pursuit  of  fish.  The 
oapray  bekmgs  to  the  fiimily  Fatconitke^  order 
Ji/ipiiiloits.  [t  has  a  wide  geographical  range,  and 
b  occasionally  seen  in  Egypt;  but  as  it  is  rather  a 
northern  bird,  the  Hebrew  word  may  refer,  as  Mr. 
Tristram  suggests  to  us,  either  to  the  Aquiifi 
ntsTM,  or  A.  wxruAtU*^  or  more  probably  still  to 
the  very  abundant  Circaitus  gnlUau  which  feeds 
upon  reptilia.  W.  H. 

OSSIFRA6B  (37-^»  peres  :  ypi^x  grypB). 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  hxw  of  this  transla- 
tion of  the  A.  V.  The  word  occurs,  as  the  name 
of  an  unclean  bird,  in  Lev.  zi.  13,  and  in  the  par- 
allel passage  of  Deut  xiv.  13.  (For  other  reiider- 
ingr  of  pertM  see  Bochart,  //leros.  iL  770.)    'I1ie 


Utfpaetus  bar-Mi.'-u.*. 
Vrahic  rersion  has  okab,  which  Uochart  renders 
iMAara/rrort  **tbe  black  eagle.*'  [Oapkay.] 
This  word,  howe\-er,  is  in  all  probability  generic, 
•nd  is  used  to  denote  any  bird  of  the  eagle  kind, 
%r  hi  the  veniacuhr  Arabic  of  Algeria  okab  Is  **  the 


•  D^9,  ftom  Dn5,  '^to  break,"  to  *<eiBsh.* 

*  nj^,  « to  eiy  out."  «  ]5p. 
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generic  name  used  by  the  Arabs  to  express  any  of 
the  large  kinds  of  the  FaiconidtB.*'  (See  I^oche*8 
Catalogue  det  Oiseaux  ob§erve$  tnAlyirit^  p.  37.) 
There  is  nothing  conclusive  to  be  gathered  from 
the  yp(^  of  the  LXX.  and  the  grypt  of  tlie  Vul- 
gate,  which  is  the  name  of  a  &buk>us  animaL 
Ktymologically  the  word  pokits  to  some  rapacious 
bird  with  an  eminently  ** hooked  beak;  **  and  cer- 
tainly the  oesifrage  has  the  hooked  beak  character- 
istic of  the  order  Rnptitoret  in  a  very  marked  de> 
gree.  If  much  weight  is  to  be  aUowed  to  etymol- 
ogy, the  peres  «  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  may  well 
be  represented  by  the  ossiftage,  or  bone-breaker; 
tor  peres  in  Hebrew  means  ••the  breaker.**  And 
the  ossilh^pe  {Gypaitw  bnrbahu)  is  well  desenrtug 
of  his  name  In  a  more  litersl  manner,  it  will  ap- 
pear, than  Col.  H.  Smith  (Ritto's  Cjfc,  art  ••  Pe- 
res**) is  willing  to  aUow;  for  not  only  does  he 
push  kids  and  lambs,  and  e\'en  men,  off  the  rocks, 
but  he  takes  the  bones  of  animals  which  othei 
birds  of  prey  have  denuded  of  the  flesh  high  u( 
into  the  air,and  lets  them^upon  astonein  order 
to  crack  them,  and  render  them  more  digestible 
even  for  his  enormous  powers  of  deglutition.  (See 
Mr.  Simpson*8  very  interesting  account  of  the  Lam- 
mergeyer  in  Ibu^  ii.  282.)  llie  lamtnergetfer,  or 
beardfd  vulture,  as  It  is  sometimes  called,  b  one  of 
the  brgest  of  tlie  birds  of  prey.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  East;  and  Mr.  IVistram  several  times 
observed  tlib  bird  *•  sailing  over  the  high  momi- 
tain-passes  west  of  the  Jordan  '*  ( /6i«,  i.  23).  Tlie 
English  word  ossifrago  has  been  applied  to  some 
uf  the  Falconufm ;  but  the  o$sifraya  of  the  I^atins 
evidently  points  to  the  Uimmeryeyer^  one  of  the 
VuiiufidiB,  W.  H. 

OSTRICH.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Hebrew  words  both  hnyaUmdh^  yd'en^  and  rdndn^ 
denote  thb  bird  of  the  desert. 

1.  Bath  haya'andh  (n3y*rrn2  :  trrpovOSs, 
ffTpov$loif,  V9tp4\¥i  UnUiiio)  occurs  in  IjCv.  xi.  16, 
Deut  xiv.  15,  m  the  list  of  unclean  birds;  and  in 
other  passages  of  Scripture.  The  A.  V.  erroneously 
renders  the  Hebrew  expression,  which  stgnifieai  either 
♦»  daughter  of  greediness  "  or  •♦  daughter  of  shout- 
ing,*' by  *•  owl,*'  or,  as  in  the  mai^n,  by  "  daughter 
of  owl.*'  In  Job  XXX.  29,  Is.  xxxiv.  13,  and  xliii.  20, 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  correctly  reads  •*  ostriches." 
Bochart  considers  that  balk  knya*ftndh  denotes  the 
female  ostrich  only,  and  that  UtchmAi,  the  fbllow- 
ing  word  in  the  Hebrew  text,  is  to  be  restricted  to 
the  mab  bird.  In  all  probability,  however,  thb 
btter  word  b  intended  to  signify  a  bird  of  another 
genus.  [Night-hawk.]  'ITiere  is  considerabb 
dlflerence  of  opinbn  with  re^rd  to  the  etymobgy 
of  the  Hebrew  word  ya'andA.  BochaH  (ffieroz. 
ii.  811)  derives  it  from  a  root  *  meaning  **  to  cry 
out  '*  (see  also  Maurer,  CommenL  in  V,  T.  ad  Thren. 
iv.  3);  and  this  b  the  hiterpivtatbn  of  oM  commen- 
tators generally.  Gesenius  ( rhet.  s.  v.  ^jyi)  in- 
fers the  word  to  a  root  which  signifies  •*  to  be  greedy 
or  voracious;  **«  and  demurs  to  the  explanation 
given  by  Michaelb  {SuppL  ad  Lex,  ffeb.  p.  1127), 
and  by  RosenmtiUer  (iVot.  ad  fllerut,  ii.  829,  and 
Schol.  ad  Lev.  xi.  16),  who  trace  the  Hebrew  word 
ya^anAh  to  one  which  in  Arabic  denotes  •*  hard  and 
sterib  bnd :  "  ^  bath  haya'andh  accordingly  would 


ftJL^tt,  term  /fvrs  tt  euHUe. 
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mean  *<  diui^hter  of  the  desert"  Without  entering 
bito  tlie  uHu-its  of  thete  various  explanations,  it 
will  be  enough  to  mention  that  anj  one  of  them  is 
well  suited  to  the  habiU  of  the  ostrich.  This  bird, 
as  is  well  known,  will  swallow  almoet  anj  substance, 
pieces  of  iron,  lai^  stones,  etc,  etc. ;  this  it  does 
probably  in  order  to  assist  the  triturating  action 
of  the  gizzard:  so  that  the  oriental  expression  of 
"  daughter  of  voraeitj  **  is  eminentlj  characteristic 
of  the  ostrich.«  With  regard  to  the  two  other 
derii-ations  of  the  Hebrew  word,  we  may  add  that 
the  cry  of  the  ostrich  is  said  sometimes  to  resemble 
the  lion,  so  that  the  Hottentots  of  S.  Africa  are 
dcoeiyed  by  it;  and  that  its  particuUr  haunts  are 
the  parched  and  desokte  tracts  of  sandy  deserts. 

The  loud  crying  of  the  ostrich  seems  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  Mic.  i.  8:  **  1  will  wail  and  howl .... 
I  will  make  a  mourning  as  the  ostriches  '*  (see  also 
Job  zxx.  29).  llie  other  passages  where  WA  haifa- 
^andh  occurs  point  to  the  desolate  places  which  are 
the  natural  habitat  of  these  birds. 

2.  YA^in  (]^^  occurs  only  in  the  plural  num- 
ber C^^^^,  yt^efiim  (LXX.  arpovBlor^  ttrutJdo)^ 
in  Lam.  iv.  3,  where  the  context  shows  that  the 
ostrich  is  intended :  <*  The  daughter  of  my  people 
is  become  cruel  like  the  ostriches  in  the  wilderness." 
This  is  important,  as  showing  that  the  other  word 
(1),  which  is  merely  the  feminine  form  of  this  one, 
with  the  addition  of  6a/A,  "daughter,"  dearly 
pouits  to  the  ostrich  as  its  correct  translation,  even 
if  all  the  old  versions  were  not  agreed  upon  the 
matter.     For  remarks  on  Lam.  iv.  3,  see  below. 

3.  RStiiAn  {^y^\  The  plural  form  (C^^J'", 
rtii&n\fn  :  LXX.  rtfnr6fityoi:  ilruikio)  alone  oc- 
curs in  Job  xxxix.  13;  where,  however,  it  is  clear 
from  the  whole  passage  (13-18)  that  ostriches  are 
intended  by  the  word.  The  A  V.  renders  rendnim 
by  **  peacocks,"  a  transhition  which  has  not  found 
favor  with  commentators;  as  **  peacocks,"  for  which 
there  is  a  different  Hebrew  name,^  were  probably 
not  known  to  the  people  of  Arabia  or  Syria  before 
the  time  of  Sok>mon.  [Peacocks.]  The  "os- 
trich "  of  the  A.  V.  in  Job  xxxix.  13  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hebrew  ndtseh,  "  feathers."  'llie 
Hebrew  rendnim  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
root  i-dnanc  n  to  wail,"  or  to  "  utter  a  stridulous 
sound,"  in  allusion  to  this  bird's  nocturnal  cries. 
Gesenius  compares  the  Arabic  amar^  *»a  female 
ostrich,"  from  the  root  zamar,  "to  sing." 

'l*he  following  short  account  of  the  nidification  of 
the  ostrich  (Sh-uthio  camelvs)  will  perhaps  eluci- 
date .  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  ascribe 
cruelty  to  tliis  bird  in  neglecthig  her  ^gs  or  young. 
Ostriches  are  polygamous:  the  hens  ky  their  eggs 
promiscuously  in  one  nest,  which  is  merely  a  hole 
scratched  in  the  sand ;  the  eggs  are  then  covered 
over  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot,  and  are,  in  the 
case  of  those  birds  which  are  found  within  the 
tropics,  generally  left  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  parent-birds  taking 
their  tunis  at  incubation  during  the  night.  But 
in  thoM  countries  which  have  not  a  tropical  sun 
ostriches  fluently  incubate  during  the  day,  the 


«  Mr.  Tristnm,  who  has  paid  oocskiermble  attention 
to  the  habits  of  the  ontrlch,  has  kindly  read  over  this 
article  ;  he  says, "  The  ueeemUy  for  swallowing  stoneti, 
etc.,  may  be  undentocd  ttom  the  fliTorlte  fbod  of  the 
tanM  ostriches  I  have  seen  being  the  dats-stooe,  the 
bardss(  of  vvgwtable  substances.*' 
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male  taking  his  turn  at  night,  and  watching  ovn 
the  eggs  with  great  care  and  afftetion,  as  is  eri- 
denced  by  the  fact  that  jackals  and  other  of  tbs 
smaller  carmvora  are  occasionally  found  dead  nesr 
the  nest,  ha\-ing  been  killed  by  the  ostrich  in  de- 
fense of  the  eggs  or  young.  "  As  a  further  proof 
of  the  afibction  of  the  ostrich  for  its  young  "  (ws 
quote  fh>m  Shaw*s  Zodhyy,  xi.  426),  "  it  is  rdated 
by  lliunberg  that  he  once  rode  past  a  plaee  where 
a  female  was  sitting  on  her  nest,  when  the  bird 
sprang  up  and  pursued  him,  evidently  irith  a  view 
to  prevent  his  noticing  her  eggs  or  young."  llie 
habit  of  the  ostrich  leaving  its  eggs  to  be  matured 
by  the  sun*s  heat  is  usually  appealed  to  in  order  to 
confirm  the  Scriptural  account,  "  she  leaveth  ber 
eggs  to  the  earth ; "  but,  as  has  been  remarked 
above,  this  is  probably  the  case  only  with  the  trop- 
ical birds:  the  ostriches  with  which  the  Jews  wcrs 
acquainted  were,  it  is  likely,  birds  of  Syria,  Eg}-pt, 
and  North  Africa;  hut,  even  if  they  were acquauited 
with  the  habits  of  the  tropical  ostriches,  how  can  it 
1)0  said  that  "  she  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may 
crush"  the  eggs,  when  they  are  co%-ered  a  foot 
deep  or  more  in  sand?^    We  believe  the  true 
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explanation  of  this  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  ostrich  deposits  some  of  her  eggs  not 
in  the  nest,  but  around  it:  these  lie  about  on  the 
surface  of  the  sand,  to  all  appearance  forsaken; 
they  are,  however,  designed  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  young  birds,  according  to  Levaillant  and  Bon- 
jainville  (Cuvier,  An.  King,  by  GriflSths  and  oth- 
ers, viii.  432).  Are  not  these  the  eggs  "  that  the 
foot  may  crush,"  and  may  not  hence  be  traced 
the  cruelty  which  Scripture  attributes  to  the  os- 
trich ?  We  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  a  former 
article  [Akt]«  that  the  hmguage  of  Scripture  b 
adapted  to  the  opinions  commonly  held  by  the 
people  of  the  East:  for  how  otherwise  can  we  ex- 
plain, for  instance,  the  passages  which  ascribe  to 


d  See  Trintrsm  (i6f>,li.  74) ;  **  Two  Arabs  began  le 
dig  with  tbeir  hands,  and  presently  hronght  ap  Wat 
fine  f^esh  eggs  fma  the  depth  of  about  a  fSot  ondM 
the  warm  sand.** 
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f^  hMB  or  to  the  comj  the  habit  of  diewing  the 
cod?  And  this  remark  will  hold  good  io  the 
peaeage  of  Job  which  speaks  of  the  o»trieh  belug 
without  uuderstanding.  It  is  a  general  belief 
amongst  the  Aiabe  that  the  ostrich  Is  a  verj  stnpid 
bird :  indeed  they  hare  a  prorerb,  **  Stupid  as  an 
ostrich;  *'  and  Bochart  {Iliti-c*.  il.  865)  has  giren 
OS  five  points  on  which  this  bird  is  supposed  to  de- 
serve its  character.  Thej  maj  be  brieflj  stated 
thus:  (1)  Oecsuse  it  wii  swalbw  iron,  stones, 
etc ;  (2)  Oecsuse  when  it  is  hunted  it  thrusts  its 
head  into  a  bush  and  ima^dnes  the  hunter  does  not 
■ee  it;«  (3)  Because  it  allows  itself  to  be  deceived 
and  captured  in  the  manner  described  by  Stralo 
(zvL  772,  ed.  Kramer):  (4)  Because  it  neglects 
^  <SfC>f^  (ft)  Because  it  has  a  small  head  and 
fnr  brains.  Sueh  is  tha  opinion  the  Arabs  hai-e 
expressed  with  rej^ard  to  the  ostrich ;  a  bird,  how- 
ever, which  by  no  means  deserves  such  a  character, 
M  travellers  have  frequently  testified.  "  So  wary 
is  the  bird,"  says  Mr.  Tristram  (/&«,  U.  73),  "  and 
•o  open  are  the  vast  plains  over  which  it  roams, 
that  no  ambuscades  or  artifices  can  be  employed, 
and  the  vulj^ar  resource  of  dogged  peraeveranoe  is 
the  onlj  mode  of  pursuit.** 

Dr.  Shaw  {TruveU,  ii.  315)  reUtes  as  an  in- 
itaoee  of  want  of  sagacity  in  the  ostrich,  that  he 
«*aaw  one  swaUow  several  leaden  bullets,  scorching 
hot  from  the  mould."  We  may  add  that  not  un- 
frequently  the  stonei  and  other  substances  which 
Oitricbet  swaUow  prove  &tal  to  them.  In  this  one 
respect,  perhaps,  then  is  some  foundation  for  the 
diaracter  of  stupidity  attributed  to  them. 

The  ostrich  was  forbidden  to  be  used  as  food  by 
the  Ijevitical  Uw,  but  the  African  Amis,  says  Mr. 
Tristram,  eat  its  flesh,  which  is  good  and  sweet. 
Ortrich*s  brains  were  among  the  dahities  that  were 
pUeed  on  the  supper-tables  of  the  ancient  Komans. 
The  &t  of  the  ostrich  is  sometimes  used  in  med- 
icine for  the  core  of  palsy  and  rheumatism  (rococke, 
TWire/s,  i.  200).  Burckhardt  {Syrin^  Append,  p. 
6d)  says  that  ostriches  breed  in  the  Dhohy.  lliey 
an  found,  and  seem  fom>eriy  to  have  been  more 
aboDdant  than  now,  in  Arabia. 

The  oetrich  is  the  largest  of  all  known  birds,  and 
perhaps  the  swiftest  of  all  cursorial  animals.  The 
captore  of  an  ostrich  is  often  made  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  lives  of  two  horses  (/6i«,  ii.  73).  Its 
fltrength  is  enormous.  The  whigs  are  useless  for 
iligbt,  bat  when  the  bird  is  punned  they  sre 
extended  and  act  as  sails  before  the  wind.  The 
ostrich's  foathen  so  much  prized  are  the  kmg  white 
plumes  of  the  wings,  llie  best  come  to  us  iVt>m 
Borinry  and  the  west  eoast  of  Africa.  The  ostrich 
beioogs  to  the  iiuuily  SlntikumitkB^  order  Curtoret, 

W.  II. 

•  OTHBR,intheA.y.  Josh.riiL22;  2Chr. 
zzriL  22;  Job  xxiv.  24;  PhiL  ii.  3,  iv.  3,  is  used 
in  the  plural,  for  •«othen.**  In  Luke  zxiii.  32  the 
unlbrtuiMte  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  **  two  other 
nmlefisctorB,"  has  been  amended  hi  some  modern 
editions  by  inserting  a  comma  after  *<  other.* '  The 
Greek  is  Prtpoi  9Cot  Ktueovpyoi^  <*two  others,  mal- 

OTH'NI  03^7  [prob.  fibfi  of  JcAoraA]: 
'0«rf;  [Vat.  roeri';]  Alex.  To^c  Ofhm).    Sou 


noMfk  of  IModoma  Skulus  (It  CO)  tbsmm. 
*  OstrielMsartT«ryshyblids,aodwUl,i/ttisirnsst 
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of  Shemaiah,  the  first-bom  of  Obed-edom,  one  of 
the  ««able  men  for  strength  for  the  service  **  of  tho 
Tabernacle  hi  the  reign  of  Darid  (I  Chr.  zzri.  7). 
The  name  Is  said  by  Gesenius  to  be  derived  tnm 
an  obsolete  word,  *  Oikm,  **  a  Ikm.** 

OTHIflBL  (bW''3,';iy,  lion  of  God,  cf.  OthnI, 
1  Chr.  xx^-l.  7:  TotfoM^A:  OthanUl,  [(julhomtt\)^ 
son  of  Kenaz,  and  yomiger  brother  of  Caleb  (Josh. 
XV.  17;  Judg.  1. 13,  Ui.  9,  11;  1  Chr.  iv.  13,  xxvU. 
15).  But  these  passages  all  leare  it  doubtAd 
whether  Kenas  was  his  lather,  or,  as  is  more  prob- 
able, the  more  remote  ancestor  and  head  of  the 
tribe,  whose  descendants  were  called  Kenezites 
(Num.  xxxii.  12,  ^),  or  sons  of  Kenaz.  If 
Jephunneh  was  Caleb's  father,  then  probably  he 
was  father  of  Othnid  alw.  [Caleb.]  llie  first 
mentk>n  of  Othniel  is  on  occasion  of  tlie  taking 
of  Kiijath-Sepher,  or  Debir,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called.  Debir  was  included  in  the  mountamous 
territory  near  Hebron,  within  the  border  of  Judah, 
assigned  to  Caleb  the  Kenezite  (Josh.  xiv.  12-15); 
and  ui  order  to  stimuUte  the  \-alor  of  the  assail- 
ants, Caleb  promised  to  gire  his  daughter  Achsah 
to  who8oe\-er  should  assault  and  take  the  city. 
Othuiel  won  the  prize,  and  received  with  bis  wife 
in  addition  to  her  previous  dowry  the  upper  and 
nether  springs  hi  the  immediate  iicijchtKirhood. 
'lliese  springs  are  identified  by  Van  dc  Velde,  after 
Stewart,  with  a  spring  which  rises  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill  on  the  north  of  Wady  Dilbeh  (2  hours 
S.  W.  from  Hebron),  and  is  brought  down  by  an 
aqueduct  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  (For  other  riewi 
see  Dkhik.)  The  next  mention  of  Ctlniiel  Is  in 
Judg.  iii.  U,  where  he  appears  as  the  first  judge  of 
Israel  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  their  deliverer 
from  their  first  sen-itude.  In  consequence  of  their 
intermarriages  with  the  Canaanites,  and  their  fre- 
quent idoktries,  the  Israelites  bad  been  giren  into 
tlie  hand  of  Chushan-Kishatliaim,  king  of  Meso- 
potamia, for  eight  years.  From  this  oppressiva 
ser%itude  they  were  delivered  by  Othniel.  *♦  ITio 
Spirit  of  the  I^ord  came  upon  him,  and  he  judged 
Israel,  and  went  out  to  a-ar:  and  tlie  Ijord  deliv- 
ered Chushan-Kishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamb, 
into  his  hand;  and  his  hand  prevailvd  against 
Chushan-Hishatbaim.  And  the  Luid  had  rest  fort/ 
years.     And  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz  died.** 

Tliis  with  his  genealogy  (I  Chr.  iv.  13,  14), 
which  assigns  him  a  son,  Ilatbatli,  whose  posterity, 
according  tu  Judith  vL  15,  continued  till  the  time 
of  Hulofenies,  Is  sU  that  we  know  of  OthnieL 
But  two  questions  of  some  interest  arise  concern- 
ing him,  the  one  his  exact  leUUonsliip  to  Csleb; 
the  other  the  time  and  duratfon  of  his  Judgeship. 

(1.)  As  regards  his  rehitionship  to  Caleb,  the 
doulit  arises  from  the  uncertainty  wbetlier  the 
words  in  Judg.  iii.  9,  **  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenas, 
Caleb's  younger  brother,**  indicate  that  Othniel 
liimself,  or  that  Kenaz  was  the  brother  of  Caleb. 
Hie  roost  natural  rendering,  according  to  tne  canon 
of  R.  Moses  ben  Nachnian,  on  Num.  x.  2J,  that  in 
constructions  of  this  kind  such  designations  befong 
to  the  principal  person  hi  the  pm»img  sentence, 
makes  Othniel  to  be  01eb*s  l»rother.  And  this  it 
fiirored  by  tlie  probaldlity  that  Kenaz  was  not 
Othniel's  father,  but  the  lather  and  heail  of  the 
tribe,  as  we  learn  that  Keuaa  was,  from  the  desig- 


•  This  ^s  an  Okl  conceit;  nes  Pllny  (x.  1),  sad  ths  ttf  dk^ovmd,  fhwioently  ibmke  the  ens.    8are> 
mark  of  IModorus  Bfeulna  ML  fiOl  thMsMi.  »hi*  Li  •  in»ir  w»*\^^  «#  ^i..^*..  •!...  .. i.u^- 
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BBtioo  of  OJeb  m  •«tbe  Kenfxite/*  or  **mn  of 
Kenas."  Jerome  abo  to  translates  it,  MOthiiiel 
lllius  Cenex,  frater  Caleb  Junior; "  and  so  did  the 
LXX.  originallyi  because  even  in  those  copies  which 
DOW  liave  &9f  A^S,  thej  still  retain  wt^tpor  in 
the  aoc.  case.  Nor  is  the  ol^Uon,  which  iiiflu- 
enees  most  of  the  Jewish  oommentators  to  under- 
stand that  Kenas  was  Caleb's  brother,  and  Othniel 
his  nephew,  of  any  weight.  For  the  marriage  of 
an  uncle  with  his  niece  is  not  expressly  prohibited 
by  the  l>evitical  bw  (1^.  xviiL  12,  xx.  19);  and 
9\tn  if  it  liad  been,  Caleb  and  Othniel  as  men  of 
foreign  extraction  would  have  been  less  amenable 
to  it,  and  more  likely  to  follow  the  custom  of  their 
own  tribe.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  canon  above  quoted  does  not 
hold  universally.  E\'en  in  the  i^ery  passage  (Num. 
X.  29)  on  which  the  canon  is  adduced,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  designation  **the 
Midiaiiite,  Moses*  father-in-Inw,"  does  not  apply 
to  Keucl,  rather  than  to  Hobab,  seeing  that  Keuel, 
and  not  Holab,  was  father  to  Bloees'  wife  (Kx.  ii. 
18).  In  Jer.  xxxii.  7,  in  the  phrase  ^  llanameel 
the  son  of  Sliallum  thine  uncle,**  the  words  **  tliine 
nncle**  certainly  belong  to  Shallum,  not  to  Ha- 
named,  as  appears  from  vv.  8,  9.  And  in  2  Cbr. 
zxxv.  3,  4 ;  Neh.  xiii.  28,  the  designstions  **  King 
of  Israel,*'  and  "  high-priest,*'  belong  respectively 
to  David,  and  fo  Kliashib.  The  chronological 
difficulties  as  to  Othniel's  judgesliip  Mould  also  be 
mitigated  considerably  if  be  were  nephew  and  not 
brother  to  Cald>,  as  in  this  case  he  might  well  be 
25,  whereas  in  the  other  he  could  not  be  under  40 
years  of  age,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with 
Aehsah.  Still  the  evidence,  candidly  weighed,  pre- 
ponderates strongly  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that 
Othniel  was  Caleb*8  brother. 

(2. )  And  this  leads  to  the  second  question  sug- 
gested above,  namdy,  the  time  of  Othniel's  judge- 
ship. Supposing  Caleb  to  be  about  the  same  age 
as  Joeluia,  as  Num.  xiii.  6,  8;  Josh.  xiv.  10,  sug- 
gest, we  sliould  have  to  reckon  about  25  years  from 
Othniel's  marriage  with  Aehsah  till  the  death  of 
Joshua  at  the  age  Of  1^0  years  (85  -f  25  =  110). 
And  if  we  ta1ce  Africanus's  allom-ance  of  30  yean 
for  tlie  elders  after  Joshua,  in  whose  lifetime  **  the 
people  sened  the  Ixrd*'  (Judg.  ii.  7),  and  then 
allow  8  years  for  Chushan-Hisbathainrs  dominion, 
and  40  years  of  rest  mider  Othniel's  judgeship, 
and  suppose  Othnid  to  ha\^  been  40  years  old  at 
his  marriage,  we  obtain  C40  -f-  25  -f-  30  -|-  8  -|- 
40  =)  143  years  as  OthnlePs  age  at  his  death. 
This  we  are  quite  sure  cannot  be  right  Nor  does 
any  escape  from  tho  difficulty  very  readily  offer 
itself.  It  is  in  faet  a  part  of  that  hiiger  chrono- 
logical difficulty  which  affeda  the  whole  inter\-al 
between  the  exodus  and  (he  'building  of  Solomon's 
Temple,!  where  Che  dates  and  formal  notes  of  time 
indicate  a  period  more  than  twice  as  long  as  that 
deri^-ed  from  the  genealogies  and  other  ordiiutry 
ealcubitions  from  the  length  of  human  life,  and 
general  bistoricd  probability.  In  the  case  before 
OS  one  would  guess  an  intoral  of  not  more  than 
85  years  between  Othniel's  marriage  and  his  \ictory 
over  Chushan-Kisliathaim. 

In  endeavoring  to  bring  these  conflicting  state- 
ments into  harmony,  the  first  thing  tliat  occurs  to 
one  is,  (hat  if  Joshua  lived  to  the  age  of  ItO  years, 
i.  e.  full  30  years  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
mpposbig  him  to  have  been  40  when  he  went  as  a 
-tpy,  he  must  have  outlived  all  th«  elder  men  of 
the  generaUoo  which  took  poasuslnn  of  Canaan, 
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and  thai  10  or  IS  years  oiore  most  hnt  wem  the 
last  of  the  survivors.  Tlien  again,  it  is  not  neeea- 
sary  to  suppose  that  Othniel  lived  thnwgfa  tho 
whole  80  years  of  rest,  nor  is  it  possible  to  mvwd 
suspecting  that  these  long  periods  of  40  and  80 
years  are  due  to  some  influences  which  have  di»- 
turbed  the  true  computation  of  time.  If  these 
dates  are  discarded,  and  we  judge  only  by  ordi- 
nary probabilities,  we  shall  suppose  Othniel  to  haw 
siirvi\-ed  Joshua  not  more  than  20,  or  at  the  oot- 
iide,  30  years.  Nor,  however  unsstisfsctofy  thia 
may  be,  does  it  seem  possible,  with  only  oar  piennt 
materials,  to  arrive  at  any  more  definite  result. 
It  must  suffice  to  know  the  difficulties  tod  wait 
patiently  for  the  solution,  should  it  sver  Id  voaek- 
safed  to  us.  A  a  II. 

OTHONrAS  QOBortati  Zockingy,  A  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  Matta>*l.\ii  in  £ff.  x.  27  (t 
Ksdr.  ix.  28). 

•  OUCHES  (Ex.  xxriii.  11, 13, 14,  25,  zxzix. 
C,  13,  16, 18)  denotes  the  Uzeh  or  mtctett  m  which 
precious  stones  are  set.  In  Old  English  it  was 
also  applied  to  the  jewels  themseh-es.  The  esvlier 
fonn  of  tho  word  is  wfucht§  or  nowekts,  which 
occurs  in  Chaucer.  A. 

•  OUTROAD.  To  "make  ontroadet"  (1 
Maoc.  XV.  41,  A.  V.  ed.  1611 )  is  to  "  make  ezem^ 
sions."  In  some  modem  editions  nonsense  is  made 
of  the  passage  by  prinUng  it  "  make  oat  roads.** 

A. 

OVEN  (yi^n  :  KKlfioMos)'  Ths  eastern  otcd 
is  of  two  kinds  —  fixed  and  portable.  The  fonner 
is  found  only  in  towns,  where  regular  bakers  are 
empbj-ed  (IIos.  vii.  4).  The  huter  is  adapted  to 
the  nomad  state,  and  is  the  article  generally  in- 
tended by  the  Hebrew  term  tanniir.  It  conaaata 
of  a  large  jar  made  of  cUy,  about  three  foet  higli, 
and  widening  towards  tlie  bottom,  with  a  hols  far 
the  extraction  of  the  ashes  (NIebuhr,  I>e$er,  dt 
tArab.  p.  46).  Occasionally,  however,  it  ia  not 
an  actual  jar,  but  an  erection  of  cky  in  the  form 
of  a  jar,  built  on  the  floor  of  the  boose  (WeUsted, 
7*rare/s,  i.  350).  Each  househoM  pOtaosed  ancb 
an  article  (Ex.  viii.  3);  and  it  waa  on^y  in  times 
of  extreme  dearth  that  the  same  oven  suflSced  for 
sevenil  families  (I^ev.  xxvi.  26).  It  was  heated 
with  dry  twigs  and  grass  (Matt  vi.  30);  and  ths 
kMX-es  were  phued  both  uiside  and  outside  of  it 
It  was  also  used  for  masting  meat  (Mishna,  Taan, 
3,  §  8).  The  heat  of  the  oven  furnished  Hebrew 
writers  with  an  image  of  rapid  and  violent  ds- 
strucUon  (Ps.  xxL  9;  Uos.  vii.  7;  MaL  It.  1). 

w.  L.a 


^gyptlsB  Oven. 

•  OVERPASS  (A.  V.  Jer.  T. 28;  Eed^iir 
14)  is  "  to  pMB  b/,**  •«  D^leet"  A. 
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Mid  htteriy  Dp.  IleogUn  met  with  it  on  the  eoMt 
of  Abyssiiiia  (Utt  t}  Birth  eoiiected  in  ike  JUd 
Sea  ;  «« Ibit,**  i.  347 ).  llie  Coptic  renioii  renden 
ynmhUpk  bjr  **  Ilippen,"  from  which  it  it  beliervd 
the  Greek  and  Latin  word  ibU  is  deri\-ed  (Mt 
Jablouaki  •  O/nue.  i.  93,  ed.  te  Wnter).  Ou  the 
whole  the  evidence  i«  inoonclutive,  thnugh  it  is  in 
fa\'or  of  the  JbU  rtUyineii^  and  probalily  the  other 
Egjptian  species  {tbiefulcmeUm)  may  be  included 
under  the  term.  See  on  the  sultject  of  the  lUs 
of  the  ancients,  Sa%'i)riij*s  llutoire  naturetU  €l 
myihotoffUfue  de  Clbit  (Paris,  18C:,  8vo);  aod 
Cuvier*s  A/emoire  eur  ClUie  dee  Anckjiu  £ffi/^iimm 
(Ann,  Mu$.  W.  116). 

a.  C6i  (DSS  :  rwcruc6pa(,  i(m9t6fi  M^ 
herodiuSf  nydieorax),  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird 
(Ijtx.  xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  10);  it  occurs  a^n  la 
Ps.  cii.  6.  lliere  is  good  reason  for  believiuff  thai 
tlie  A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  rendering  of  *'owl**  or 
**  little  owl.'*  l^Iost  of  the  old  \*erBions  and  par»- 
phrases  are  in  fa\'or  of  some  species  of  "  owl  **  at 
the  proper  transktion  of  c^ :  Uochart  is  inclined 
to  thhik  that  we  shouM  understand  the  pelican 
{llieroz,  iii.  17),  the  Hebrew  cdi  meaning  a  *«cap^** 
or  **  fiouch;  '*  the  pelican  being  so  called  (Vom  Mi 
membranous  bill-pouch.  He  compares  the  Latia 
trvOf  <(a  pelican,**  from  Irun,  *<a  scoop**  m 
**  ladle.**  But  the  ancient  rersions  are  agalnai 
this  theory,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
doubt  that  kaalh  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  pd. 
ican.  .The  passage  in  Ps.  cii.  6,  **  I  am  lilce  a  pcl> 
ican  of  the  wilderness,  I  am  like  a  cJs  of  ruined 
places,**  points  decidedly  to  some  kind  of  owl.  10- 
chaelis,  who  has  devoted  great  attention  to  th« 
elucidation  of  this  word,  has  aptly  compared  cot 
of  (he  Arabic  names  for  the  owl,  wh  elcharab 
("  mother  of  ruins **),  in  reference  to  the  exp 


Otui  aseaUqihie, 

in  the  psalm  Just  quoted  (comp.  Suppl  ad  Ltat, 
Ueb,  p.  1830,  and  Koeenmiiller,  NoL  ad  Ilierm, 
1.  c).  Thus  the  context  of  the  passage  in  the 
Psalm  where  the  Hebrew  word  occun,  as  weD  at 
the  authority  of  the  okl  versions,  goe^  far  to  prate 
that  an  ofof  is  intended  by  it    llie  rvKTut6^  of 

some  of  them  erktenUy  Inuispoied  (fee  Mehatae 
A^ip.  1.1910, and  MM):  theonhrasgifeainLsv.sl 
to,  therafbrs,  lo  be  taken  as  the  siMidard. 
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ox  ('Qli  Idoac),  an  uoertor  of  Jadith  (Jud. 

iHL  1).  a  F.  W. 

OX,  the  repmentativr  in  the  A.  Y.  of  levenl 
Hebrew  words,  the  most  important  of  which  have 
been  alieadj  noticed.     [Bull;  Bullock.] 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  gi\^  a  K^Qond  re- 
view of  wliat  relates  to  the  ox  tribe  {BwiUa)^  so 
fir  as  ihesulyect  has  a  Biblical  interest  It  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  (1)  the  ox  in  an  economic 
point  of  view,  and  (2)  its  natural  historj. 

1.  There  was  no  animal  in  the  rural  economy 
ef  the  Israelites,  or  indeed  in  that  of  the  ancient 
Orientals  generally,  that  wss  held  in  higher  esteem 
than  the  ox;  and  des?rvedly  so,  for  the  ox  was  the 
animal  npon  whose  patient  Ubors  depended  all  the 
ordlnaiy  operations  of  fiurrohig.  Ploughing  with 
horns  was  a  thing  new  thought  of  in  those  days 
AflKt,  indeed,  were  used  for  this  purpoae  [AssJ  ; 
but  it  was  the  ox  upon  whom  devol\-ed  for  the 
moat  pari  this  important  senioe.  The  prei^minent 
value  of  the  ox  to  '*  a  nation  of  husbandmen  like 
the  Israelites,*'  to  use  an  esLpressiou  of  Micbaelis  ui 
his  axiade  on  thU  subject,  will  be  at  once  evident 
from  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  various  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied.  Oxen  were  ujed  for  plough- 
ing (Deut  xxii.  10;  1  Sam.  xiv.  U;  1  K.  xix.  19; 
Job  L  14;  Am.  vi.  12,  Ac);  for  treading  out  com 
(Dent.  XXV.  4;  Hos.  x.  11;  Mic  iv.  lU;  1  Cor. 
ix.  9;  I  Tim.  v.  18)  [Agkiculturk]  ;  for  draught 
purposes,  when  they  were  generally  yoked  in  pairs 
(Num.  \1i.  8;  1  Sam.  vL  7;  2  Sam.  \i.  6);  as 
beasU  of  burden  (1  Chr.  xii.  40);  their  flesh  was 
eaten  (Deut  xiv.  4;  1  K.  i.  9,  iv.  2a  xix.  21;  U. 
xxiL  13:  Prov.  xv.  17;  Neb.  v.  18);  they  were 
oaed  in  the  sacrifices  [Sacrifices]  ;  they  supplied 
milk,  butter,  etc.  (Deut  xxxii.  14;  Is.  rii.  22;  2 
Sam.  xvii.  23)  [Buttkk;  Milk]. 

Connected  with  the  importance  of  oxen  in  the 
rvrml  economy  of  the  Jews  is  the  strict  code  cf 
hMVB  which  was  mercifully  enacted  by  Goi  for  their 
protection  and  preservation.  The  ox  that  threshed 
the  com  was  by  no  means  to  be  muzxled;  he  was 
to  eqjoy  reat  on  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  his  master 
(Ex.  xxiiL  12;  Deut  v.  14);  nor  was  this  oidy,  as 
Michaelis  has  observed,  on  the  poopb*s  account, 
because  beasts  can  perform  no  work  without  man's 
assistance,  but  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  beasts 
**  that  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest" 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  shuighter  of  any 
deam  animal,  excepting  as  **  an  offering  unto  the 
Ijord  before  the  tabernacle,'*  during  the  time  that 
the  Israelites  abode  in  the  wiUemess  (Ijbv.  xvii. 
1-6),  although  expressly  designed  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple from  idolatry,  po  doubt  contributeid  to  the 
preservation  of  thehr  oxen  and  sheep,  which  they 
wwa  not  allowed  to  kill  excepting  in  public.  There 
can  be  little  duubt  that  during  the  forty  years* 
wanderings  oxen  and  sheep  were  rarely  used  aa 
food,  whence  it  was  Jteah  that  they  so  often  lusted 
after.    (See  Blichaalis,  Litwi  of  Afoets,  art  169.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  castrating  their  ani- 
mals or  not  The  passage  ui  Lev.  xxii.  24  nuy  be 
lead  two  ways,  either  as  the  A.  V.  renders  it,  or 
Cbva,  ^  Te  shall  not  offer  to  the  Lord  that  which  is 
bruised,**  etc,  **  neither  shall  ye  make  it  so  in  your 
knd.**  Le  Clerc  believed  that  it  would  have  been 
InapoaMble  to  have  used  an  uncastrated  ox  for  aini- 
enttoral  purposes  on  account  of  the  danger.  Alicha- 
die,  on  the  other  hand,  who  cites  the  express  testi< 
-Booy  of  Joeephus  {AnL  iv.  8,  §  40),  argues  that 
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caitration  was  wholly  forbidden,  and  raibrs  to  tba 
authority  of  Niebuhr  {Otter,  tie  tAi-ab.^  P«  81)» 
who  mentions  the  £icl  that  Kuropeans  use  stalliont 
for  cavalry  purposes.  In  the  Kast,  it  is  well  known 
hones  are  as  a  rule  not  castrated.     Michaelis  ob* 

ves  (art.  168),  with  truth,  that  where  people 
are  accustomed  to  the  management  of  uneastrated 
aiiimalj,  it  is  for  from  being  so  dangerous  as  we 
from  our  experience  are  apt  to  imagine. 

It  seems  dear  from  l^rov.xv.  17,  and  1 K.  iv.  29, 
that  oottle  were  sometimes  stall-fed  [Food],  though 
as  a  gener.d  rule  it  is  probable  that  they  fed  in  the 
pbiiiis  or  on  the  hiUsof  Palestine.  That  the  Kgyp- 
Uans  stall-fed  oxen  is  evident  from  the  representi^ 
tions  on  the  monuments  (see  Wilkinson's  Ane, 
Egypt,  i.  27,  ii.  49,  ed.  1854).  The  cattle  that 
grazed  at  huge  in  the  open  country  would  no 
doubt  often  become  fierce  and  wild,  for  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  primitive  times  the  lion  and 
other  wiki  beasts  of  prey  roamed  about  Palestine. 
Hence,  no  doubt,  the  laws  with  regard  to  ^gor* 
in?,**  atid  the  expression  of  ^  bdng  wont  to  push 
with  h's  horns  *'  in  time  past  (Ex.  xxL  28,  ^)| 
hence  the  force  of  the  Psalmist*s  compbUut  of  his 
enemies,  **Many  bulls  have  compasaed  me,  the 
mighty  ones  of  Basban  have  beset  me  round** 
(Pa.  xxii.  13).  The  habit  of  surrounding  objects 
which  excite  their  suspicion  is  very  characteristio 
of  half-wild  cattle.  See  Mr.  Chilley^s  obser\-ation8 
on  the  Chillingham  w'Od  cattle,  in  Bell's  Bi-Uiik 
(liutdi-uptdt  (p.  424). 

2.  The  monuments  of  Egypt  exhibit  repre- 
sentations of  a  bng-homed  breed  of  oxen,  a  short- 
homed,  a  polled,  and  what  appears  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  zebu  {B<)$  tndicut^  \M\.).  Some  have  Iden- 
tified this  latter  with  the  Bob-  Dante  (the  Bm  eU- 
gin$  el  parvus  A/ricanua  of  Belon).  The  Abyi- 
s'n'an  Itreel  is  depicted  on  the  monuments  at 
Thebes  (see  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  385),  drawing  a  plnv^ 
trum  or  car.  [Caut.]  These  cattle  are  **  white 
and  black  in  clouds,  k)w  in  the  legs,  with  the  horns 
hanging  loose,  forming  small  homy  hooks  neariy 
of  equal  thickness  to  the  point,  turning  freely  either 
wny,  and  haiiginz  agauist  the  cheeks  **  (see  Hamil- 
ton Smith  in  Griffith's  Aniin.  King.  iv.  425).  The 
dnwings  on  l^lgyptian  monuments  shew  that  the 
cattle  of  ancient  Kgypt  were  fine  handsome  animals: 
doubtless  these  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
cattle  of  Palestine  in  ancient  times.  *«  llie  cattle 
of  Kgypt*'  says  CoL  H.  Smith  (Kitto*s  Cyc,  art. 
*•  Ox  ** ),  a  high  authority  on  the  Hutninantia^  "  con- 
tinued to  be  remarkable  for  beauty  for  some  ages 
after  the  Moslem  conquest,  for  AbdoUatiph  the 
historian  extols  their  bulk  and  proportions,  and  in 
particular  mentions  the  Alchisiah  breed  for  the 
abundance  of  the  milk  it  furnished,  and  for  the 
beauty  of  its  cuned  horns.**  (See  figures  of  Egyp- 
tUm  cattle  under  Agricultukk.)  lliere  are  now 
fine  cattle  in  Kgypt;  but  the  Palestine  cattle  appear 
to  have  deteriorated,  in  size  at  least,  since  Biblical 
times.  **  Herds  of  cattle,**  says  Schubert  ( Orien- 
tal Christian  Sptctnlor^  April,  1853),  **  are  seldom 
to  be  seen ;  the  bullock  of  the  neighborhood  of  Je- 
rusalem Is  small  and  Insignificant;  beef  and  veal 
are  but  rare  dainties.  Yet  the  bulk>ck  thrives 
better,  and  is  more  frequently  seen,  ui  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  also  on  Blount  Tabor  and 
near  Nazareth,  but  particubriy  east  of  the  Jordan 
on  the  road  from  Jacob*s  bridge  to  Damascus.*' 
See  also  Thomson  {Land  and  Book^  p.  322),  who 
observes  (p.  335)  that  danger  from  being  gored  has 
not  ceased  **  among  the  half-wild  droves  that  range 
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Ofw  the  laxoriaot  putoret  In  certain  parts  of  tht 
•onntrj.** 

The  boflUo  (Bubnbu  bvfaha)  it  not  oneom- 
Bon  in  Falntlne;  the  Arabs  call  it  ^dmiSf.  Kobin- 
son  (BiU.  Jits,  iii.  806)  noUces  bullkloes  •'  around 
the  lake  tt-U^th  as  being  mingled  with  the  neat 
cattle,  and  applied  in  general  to  the  same  uses. 
Tbej  are  a  shj,  ill-lnoking,  ill  tempered  animal** 
These  animals  love  to  wallow  and  lie  for  hours  in 
water  or  mud,  with  bardj  the  nostrils  above  the 
surfiMC.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  domestic  buf- 
fido  was  known  to  the  ancient  people  of  S}Tia, 
E^gjpt,  etc. ;  the  animal  under  consideration  is  the 
bhaiHMa^  or  tame  buffido  of  India;  and  although 
now  common  in  the  West,  Col.  H.  Smith  is  of 
opinion  that  it  was  not  known  in  the  Uible  lands 
tUl  after  the  Arabian  conquest  of  Persia  (a.  ». 
661 ).  Hohin8on*s  remark,  therefore,  that  the  buf- 
fido doubtkiss  existed  ancieiitlj  in  Palestine  in  a 
wikl  state,  must  be  received  with  caution.  [See 
ftirther  remarks  on  this  subject  under  ITKictSitic.] 

The  A.  V.  gives  »»wUd  ox*'  in  Deut  xiv.  6, 
and  «'  wiM  bull  **  in  Is.  li.  20,  as  the  represeoUUves 
of  the  Hebrew  word  ie6  or  id, 

Ted  or  tS'  (VV).  Vhn :  6pv^,  <rf vrXfor  «;  Aq., 
Sjmm.,  and  Theod.,  Upv^i  oryx).  Among  the 
beasts  that  were  to  be  eaten  mention  is  made  xyf 
tlie  itd  (i^euL  L  c);  agahi,  in  Isaiah,  ^^they  lie  at 
the  head  of  aU  tlie  streets  like  a  f()  in  the  neU.'* 
The  most  important  ancient  \-ersions  point  to  the 
oryx  {Otyx  teucoryx)  as  the  animal  denoted  by  tlie 
Hebrew  words.  Were  it  not  for  the  (act  that 
another  Hebrew  name  (yarAaitir)  seems  to  stand  for 
this  animal,'^  we  shouU  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
feiTing  the  fed  to  the  antetope  abo\'e  named.  Col. 
H.  Smith  suggests  that  the  antelope  he  calls  the 
Nubian  Oryx  (Oi-yx  too),  may  be  the  animal  in- 
tended ;  this,  however,  is  probably  only  a  \*ariety  of 
the  other.  Oedmann  ( IVrm.  Snmm.  p.  iv.  23) 
thinks  the  Bubule  {AlcephnUu  bubnlU)  may  be  the 
tA\  this  is  the  Btkker-tUwatk  of  N.  Africa  men- 
tioned by  Shaw  ( Trav.  i.  810, 8vo  ed.).  The  point 
muat  be  left  undetermined.    See  Fallow  Dkkiu 

W.II. 
*  The  grain  used  fbr  fodder  in  the  East  (see 
abo\-e)  is  principally  barley ;  only  the  poorest  of  the 
people  eat  this  grain,  and  they  only  when  wlieat 
fiuls  them.  Oats  are  not  culti\-ated  in  the  Kost  for 
fodder.  There  U  a  wikl  species  of  avtnn  which 
grows  extensively  as  a  weed  in  Syria,  and  is  often 
plucked  up  with  the  Hmtltum  bulboum  and  other 
Graminea,  and  fed  as  green  fodder  to  the  cattle, 
but  it  is  never  sown,  and  never  threshed  out.  Its 
grain  is  small  and  lean,  and  wouM  not  be  profitalile 
as  a  crop.     This  species  is  called  by  the  Arabs 

ijyJLk^  (ihdpkoon).     Barley  is  the  universal 

fodder  of  the  Orientals.  It  is  given  mixed  witli  the 
fine-cut  straw  of  its  own  stalk  from  the  threshing- 
floors,  also  with  the  straw  of  wheat     'iliis  Utter 

is  called  ^^ju  (tUm),     Barley  is  not  used   hi 

the  East  for  distiUinii;  purposes,  as  fiir  as  I  know. 
f  never  saw  natire  whiskey.     The  Arabic  name  for 
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bariey  hAMmj  (iAa*lr)  is  from  the  same  root  m 

tho  Hebrew,  and  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  kng 
hair-Ukt  beards  of  the  ripe  cars.  G.  £.  P. 

OX-GOAD.     [Goad.] 

O'ZEM  (Q^H»-  e.  Otsem  [sfre)t^i,/Niirer]). 
The  name  of  two  persons  of  the  tribe  of  Judak. 

L  ([*A(n^;Vat.]Alex.A<roM:  ^»m*>.)  Tbesiztk 
son  of  Jesse,  the  next  eklest  above  Da\id  (1  Chr. 
iL  15).  His  name  is  not  again  roeutioDcd  in  tha 
Bible,  nor  do  the  Jewish  traditions  appear  to  coo- 
tain  anything  concerning  him. 

2.  (*A(rar;«  Alex.  A<ro^:  Awom,)  Son  of  Je- 
rahmeel,  a  chief  man  in  the  gnat  fiMsily  of  Uchob 
(1  Chr.  iL  25).  G. 

OZFAS  CoCTat;  [Vat  Sin.  O^ciar,  and  so 
Alex.  vi.  15,  21,  viU.  28,  35,  xr.  4:J  C^/s).  1. 
The  son  of  Micha  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  one  of 
the  *(  governors  **  of  Bethulhi,  in  the  history  of 
Judith  (Jud.  vi.  15  [16,  21],  vii.  S3  [30],  viiL 
10,  28,  35  [XV.  4]).  B.  F.  W. 

2.  [Vat  oC««aT;  Alex.  Z(ias,'\  Czzi,  one  of 
the  auceston  of  £xra  (2  Esdr.  L  2);  ako  called 
Savl\8  (1  Esdr.  viiL  2). 

3.  [Uchm.  Tisch.  T^.  *oC<^]  Uzziab, 
King  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  8,  9). 

O'ZIEL  CoMa;  [Vat  Sin.  Alex.  OCfinX:] 
Oaas),  an  ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1).  Tbs 
name  occurs  frequently  in  0.  T.  under  tlie  feni 
UzziKU  B.  F.  W. 

OZ'NI  OW  [hating  ears,  attentive] :  *A^cW: 
[Vat.  AfcMiO  Alex.  Afoivi:  0»i).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvL  16),  called  EziioH  in 
Gen.  xlvi.  16,  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the 

OZ'NlTES(^?tK  [as  above]:  «5^,  6  *Afsi4 
[Vat  -r€«] ;  Alex.  3.*  o  AiaufO  famUia  OznUanm), 
Num.  xx\i.  16. 

OZCRA  CEC^pd:  [AH.  'OC^pi]).  «The«ni 
of  Machnadehai,**  in  Ezr.  x.  40,  is  corrapCed  into 
Mthe  sons  of  Oxora"  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34). 


P. 

PA'ARAI  [3  syl.]  ('•'IJ?  [pah,Jekomkrs^ 
vetilt^  Fiirst:  Alex.]  ^opafi;  [Comp.  ♦aeoef'] 
Pharal),  In  the  list  of  2  Sam.  xxUi.  35,  ^  I'aarai 
the  Ariiite  **  is  one  of  David's  mighty  men.  In  1 
Chr.  xi.  37,  lie  is  called  » Naarai  the  son  of 
Ezbai,*'  and  this  in  Kennicott's  opinion  is  the  true 
reading  ( t)i*s.  p.  209-21 1 ).  The  Vat  MS.  [Kom.] 
omits  the  first  letter  of  the  name,  and  reads  the 
other  three  with  the  following  w(ml,  thus,  eofai- 
o*px»  [Vat  -x«].  The  Peshito-S^-riac  haa  *»  Gari 
of  Arub,**  which  makes  it  probable  that  *«  Naaiai** 
is  the  true  reading,  and  that  the  S^Tiac  translaton 

mistook  3  for  21. 

PAD  AN  079  [«cr«,/eW]:  M«row«-o^ 
r^t  2vp(ar:  Mesopotamia).  Tadan-Aram  (Gen. 
xlviU.  7). 


a  Afl  to  this  word,  see  Bchleusner,  Lix.  in  LXX. 
•.  V. 

b  YorAmOr,  in  the  vernacular  Arabio  of  M.  Africa, 
Is  one  of  the  luunea  for  the  oiyz. 


r  The  word  following  this—  n^PH  —  A.  T.  AM- 
Jah,  Vulf.  Aehia,  It  In  the  LXxI  nwlsetd  iM^i^k 
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PADAK-A'RAM  (Q"3an^9  [Mt  bebw] : 
^  MwroTo/jLia  2vptas,  Gen.  xxr.  20,  xxriii.  6, 7, 
nzuL  18;  1^  M.  Geii.  xzviii.  2, 5,  zxxi.  18;  M.  r^f 
Svp.  Gen.  jsxf.  9, 28,  xlvi.  15;  Alex,  ly  M.  Gen.  uv. 
to,  zxTiiL  5,  7,  uxL  18;  ly  M.  2v/>.  Gen.  xxviii.  2, 
xxxUi.  18:  Afemyfutnmin^  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxxi.  18; 
J£,  StfricB^  Gen.  xxriii.  2,  5,  6,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv.  9, 
28,  xlvi.  15;  Sj/i-in^  Gen.  xxvL  15).  By  ihi«  name, 
more  properiy  Paddim-Arwai^  which  lignifiei  **  the 
table-Und  of  Aram  "  aecording  to  Fiirst  and  Ge- 
•eniut,  the  Hebrews  deeignated  the  tract  of  country 
which  ihejr  otherwiM  called  Aram-naharaiiu, 
«*  Aram  of  the  two  riwv,**  the  Greek  Metopotamia 
(Gen.  xxiv.  10),  and  *'  the  field  (A.  V.  « country ') 
of  Anuu  **  (Hot.  xii.  12).  The  term  was  perhaps 
moce  especially  applied  to  that  portion  which  l)or- 
dered  on  the  Euphrates,  to  dbtinguish  it  from  the 
mountainous  districts  in  the  K.  and  N.  £.  of  Mes- 
opotamia. ILwhi's  Dute  on  Gen.  xzr.  20  is  curious: 
**■  Because  there  were  two  Arams,  Aram-naharaim 
and  Aram  Zobob,  he  (the  writer)  calls  it  Paddan- 
Aram:  the  expression  *yoke  of  oxen*  is  hi  the 

Tai^gums  ^'^'^Vl  \i%paddm  tdiin;  and  some 
intorpni  Paddan-Aram  as  *  field  of  Aram,*  because 
In  the  language  of  the  Ishmaelites  they  call  a  field 

«/«*/«•"  (At  ^ItXi).  In  Syr.  |Jj-aS, 
//Ute^,  is  tised  for  a  «*  phUn  **  or  *«  field ; "  and  both 
thti  and  the  Arabic  word*  are  probab^  from  the 

root  (Xit  /odSc/o,  <*  to  plough,"  which  seems  akin 
tofdr  in  MU,  from  fndtrt.  If  this  etymology  be 
true  Padda%'Amm  is  the  arable  land  of  Syria; 
M  either  an  upland  vale  in  the  hills,  or  a  fertiledis- 
triet  Immediately  at  their  feet  **  (Stanley,  S.  tf  P. 
p.  129,  Moto).  PwUan,  the  ploughed  land,  would 
thus  correspond  with  the  Lat.  rrrnun,  and  is  analo- 
gous to  Kng.^eiU^  the  feUed  land,  finom  which  the 
trees  hare  beoi  cleared. 

Padan-Aram  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
caily  history  of  the  Hebrews.  The  fiunily  of  theb 
founder  had  settled  there,  and  were  k>ng  looked 
upon  as  the  aristocracy  of  the  race,  with  whom 
aidne  the  legitimate  descendants  of  Abraham  might 
intcmunry,  and  thus  preserre  the  purity  of  t^ir 
blood.  Thither  Abraham  sent  his  fiiithful  steward 
(Gen.  xxir.  10),  after  the  news  had  reached  hhn  in 
his  southern  home  at  Deer-sheba  that  chiklren  had 
been  bom  to  his  brother  Nahor.  From  this  fon^ily 
alone,  the  offtpring  of  Nahor  and  Milcah,  Abra- 
ham's brother  and  niece,  could  a  wife  be  sought  for 
Isaac,  the  heir  of  promise  (Gen.  xxr.  20),  and  Jacob 
the  inheritor  of  his  blessing  (Gen.  xxviii.)' 

It  is  elsewhere  called  Padan  simply  (Gen. 
xlriii  7).  W.  A.  W. 

•  PADDLE  U  used  in  Deut.  xxiiL  13  (A.  Y.) 
In  the  sense  of  a  "small  spade"  or  **shoreL" 
The  term  is  still  applied  in  provincial  English  to 
an  instrument  of  this  kind  (alio  called  pnddl^ 
U'jC)^  used  by  plouj;hmen  for  freeing  the  share  from 
saith.  **  lliou  sbdt  hare  a  paddle  vpon  thy 
wenpoKy*  in  the  passage  above  referred  to,  would 
be  better  translated,  **Thou  shalt  have  a  smatl 
%koofl  among  tky  tmpUments  **  (em  SchduJUin  bti 
demtr  OerSthtehaft^  Butisen).  A. 
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«  Th«    rssemblaooe    betvnsn   Laadak    (H^l^^ 
1  Ohr.  It.  21),  one  of  the  sons  of  Sbelah,  and  LaaJan 
r  of  Joshua  (1  Ghr.  ril.  29),  may 


n??"?),  •» 


PA'DON  (fn^  '[deUrerancey.  *aS^t 
Phadun),  The  ancestor  of  a  fiunily  of  Nethinim 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabd  (Kxr.  ii.  44;  Neh 
rU.  47).    He  is  called  Phalkas  hi  1  Esdr.  r.  29. 

PAOIEL  (bH^:P;S  [God  aOoti]:  ^oye^X: 
Alex.  «avaiifX,  [wd  so  Vat.  i.  13,  U.  27:]  Pke- 
ffUl),  liie  son  of  Ocran,  and  chief  of  the  tribe  c^ 
Asher  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  L  13,  ii 
27,  Til.  72,  77,  x.  26). 

PA'HATH-MO'AB  (2^0  nnS:  «a^ 
[VaL  also  «aXai3,  ♦oaS,  *aa$  (so  FA.  Neh.  UL 
11,  where  Kom.  ^adr)]  M^dfi:  PJ^ahtith-Moab, 
"  governor  of  Moab  *').  Head  of  one  of  the  chief 
h<Mises  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Of  tlie  individual, 
or  the  occasion  of  his  receiring  so  singular  a  name, 
nothing  is  known  certainly,  either  as  to  tlie  time 
when  he  li\'ed,  or  the  particuhur  family  to  which  ho 
belonged.  But  as  we  read  in  1  Chr.  ir.  22,  of  a 
fiunily  of  Shilonites,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  m 
very  eariy  times  **  liad  dominion  in  Moab,"  it  may 
be  ooi\jectured  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  name. 
It  b  perhaps  a  slight  corroboration  of  this  ooi\jeo- 
ture  that  as  we  find  in  Kxr.  ii.  6,  that  the  sons  of 
Pahath-Moab  had  among  their  number  **  children 
of  Joab,*'  so  also  in  1  Chr.  ir.  we  find  these  (ami- 
lies  who  had  dominion  in  Moab  ^-ery  much  mixed 
with  the  sons  of  Caleb,  among  whom,  hi  1  Chr.  IL 
54,  ir.  14,  we  find  the  house  of  Joab.^  It  may 
Airther  be  conjectured  that  this  dominion  of  the 
sons  of  SheUh  in  Moab,  had  some  oomiection  with 
the  migration  of  Elimelech  and  his  sons  into  the 
country  of  Moab,  as  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Kuth ; 
nor  shoukl  the  ch)ee  resembUnce  of  the  iiames 

rn^T^  (Ophrah),  1  Chr.  ir.  14,  and  HSny 
(Grpah),  Ruth  L  4,  be  orerlooked.  Jerome,  In- 
deed, foUowhig  doubtless  his  Hebrew  master,  gires 
a  mystical  interpretation  to  the  names  in  1  Chr. 
ir.  22,  and  translates  the  strange  word  Jngkulri- 
Uhem^  «*they  returned  to  l^eem "  (Bethlehem). 
And  the  author  of  QuatL  Iltb,  in  Lid,  Pttraltip, 
(printed  in  Jerome's  worlcs)  follows  up  this  open- 
ing, and  makes  Jokim  (qui  stare  fecit  sokin)  to 
mean  Eliakim,  and  the  men  of  Cliozeba  (riri 
mendacii),  Joash  and  Saraph  (seoirus  et  inctndttU)^ 
to  mean  Mahkm  and   Chilion,  who  took  wires 

(^bp.^)  hi  Moab,  and  returned  (i.  e.  Ruth  and 
Naonii  did)  to  the  plentiftil  bread  of  Bethlehem 
{home  of  bread);  interpretations  which  are  so  fi» 
worth  noticing,  as  they  point  to  ancient  traditioos 
connecting  the  migratwn  of  Elimelech  and  his  sons 
with  the  Jewish  dominion  in  Moab  mentioned  in 
1  Chr.  ir.  22.^  Howerer,  as  regards  the  name 
Pahath-Moab,  this  eariy  and  obscure  connection 
of  the  familitis  of  Shebih  the  son  of  Judah  with 
Moab  seems  to  supply  a  not  improbable  origin  for 
the  name  itself,  and  to  throw  some  glinmiering 
upon  the  association  of  the  children  of  Joshua  and 
Joab  with  the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab.  'lliat  this 
fiunily  was  of  high  rank  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  we 
learn  from  thefar  appearing  fourth  in  order  in  the 
two  lists,  Ezr.  ii.  6;  Neh.  rii.  11,  and  from  their 
chief  haruig  signed  tecond^  among  the  lay  princes, 
in  Neh.  x.  14.  It  was  also  the  most  numerous 
(2818)  of  all  the  fiunilies  specified,  except  the 

be  noted  in  eonnectloo  with  the  mention  of  Jeshua, 
£zr.  il.  6. 

fr  1  Sam.  xxU.  8,  may  also  be  noticed  in  this  eon 
nectton. 
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Bo^jaoiitc  home  of  ScoMh  (Ndi.  tU.  88).  The 
0UDe  of  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Pshath-Moab,  in 
Keheniiah*8  time,  was  Hashab;  andi  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  numbers  of  his  fiimilj,  we  find 
him  repairing  two  portions  of  the  wail  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  11,  23).  It  may  also  be  noUced  as 
■Ughtlj  confirming  the  riew  of  Pahath-Moab  being 
a  Sbilonite  funilj,  that  whereas  in  1  Chr.  ix.  6-7, 
Keh.  xi.  5-7,  we  find  the  Benjamite  families  in 
dose  juxtaposition  with  the  Sbilonites,  so  in  the 
building  of  the  wall,  where  each  family  built  the 
portion  over  against  their  own  habitation,  we  find 
Bei\jiimin  and  Hashub  the  Pahath-Moalite  coupled 
t<^gether  (Neh.  iii.  23).  The  only  other  notices  of 
the  family  are  found  in  Kzr.  riii.  4,  where  200  of 
its  males  are  said  to  hare  accompanied  Elihoenai, 
the  son  of  Zerahiah,  when  he  came  up  with  Ezra 
fix>m  Babylon ;  and  in  Ezr.  z.  80,  where  eight  of 
the  sons  of  Pahath-Moob  are  named  as  having 
taken  strange  wives  in  the  time  of  £xra*s  govem- 

A.  C.  H. 


•  PAI  O^Q  :  ^oyAp:  P/uw),  1  Chr.  i.  60,  a 
town  of  Idumaeal     [Pau.]  A. 

PAINT  (as  a  cosmetic).  The  use  of  cosmetic 
dyes  has  pimiled  in  all  ages  in  eastern  countries. 
We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  practice  of  paint- 
ing the  eyes  both  hi  ancient  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii, 
842)  and  in  Assyria  (Layard's  Nintvth,  ii.  328); 
and  in  modem  times  no  usage  is  more  general.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  by  any 
means  universal  among  the  Hebrews.  The  notices 
of  it  are  few;  and  in  each  instance  it  seems  to 
have  been  used  as  a  meretricious  art,  unworthy  of 
a  woman  of  high  character.  Thus  Jezebel  **  put 
her  eyes  in  painting  **  (2  K.  iz.  80,  mai^n);  Jere- 
miah says  of  the  luirlot  city,  **  Though  thou  rent- 
est  thy  eyes  with  painting*'  (Jer.  iv.  80);  and 
Ezeldel  again  makes  it  a  characteristic  of  a  hartot 
(Ez.  zxiii.  40;  oomp.  Joseph.  B,  J.  iv.  9,  §  10).  'ilie 
expressions  used  in  these  passages  are  worthy  of 
observation,  as  referring  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
process  was  efikted.  It  is  thus  described  by  Chan- 
dler (  TraxtU^  ii.  140) :  ^*  A  girl,  closing  one  of  her 


«J^  omainentedwlth  Kohl,  as  reprewnted  in  ancient 
paintings."    (Lane,  p.  87,  new  cd.) 

eyes,  took  the  two  lashes  between  the  forefinger 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  pulled  them  forwa^, 
and  then  thrusting  in  at  the  external  comer  a 
bodkin  which  had  been  immersed  in  the  soot,  and 
extracting  it  again,  the  particles  before  adhering 
to  it  remained  within,  and  were  presentiy  ranged 
round  the  organ.*'  The  eyes  were  thus  literally 
**  put  in  paint,"  and  were  **  rent "  open  in  the  pro- 
cess. A  broad  line  was  also  drawn  round  the  eye. 
as  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut  The  eflfect 
was  an  apparent  enbugement  of  the  eye;  and  the 
expression  in  Jer.  iv.  80  has  been  by  some  under- 
stood hi  this  sense  (Ges.  Tkti*  p.  1239),  which 
is  without  doubt  admissible,  and  wouM  harmonize 


6  The  Uebrew  verb  has  even  been  Introduced  into 
Ihe  8pan!»h  version :  **  Alcobolaste  tnos  q)os  '*  (Ges. 
2%««.  p.  670). 
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wiUi  the  ohaenratioDs  of  otiier  writcn  (Jor.  fi.  H 
obliqu&  jn-oducU  acu; "  liin.  Jip,  vL  2).  The 
term  used  forthespplication  of  thedyewasitfcifli^* 
**  to  smear:"  and  Kabbinical  writen  described  the 
paint  itself  under  a  cognate  term  (Mishn.  SkaU. 
8,  §  8).  These  words  still  surrive  fai  kvkl,^  the 
modem  oriental  name  for  the  powder  need.  [See 
note,  voL  ii.  p.  1391  (Amer.  ed.).]  The  Bible  gites 
no  indication  of  the  substance  out  of  which  the 
dye  was  formed.  If  any  conclusion  were  deducible 
fipom  the  evident  afiSnity  between  the  Uebrew  ;>£/:,« 
the  Greek  ^vjcof ,  and  the  latin  /«c««,  it  wonld 
be  to  the  effect  that  the  dye  was  of  a  >-cgeUble 
kind.  Such  a  dye  is  at  the  present  day  produced 
from  the  henna  plant  {Ltnctonia  nfo-mi*),  and  is 
extensively  applied  to  the  hands  and  the  hair  (Rus- 
sell's Alrppo^  i.  109, 110).  But  the  okl  versions 
(the  LXX.,  Chaldee,  Syrisc,  ete.)  agree  in  pro- 
nouncing the  dye  to  have  been  product  from  anti- 
mony, the  very  name  of  which  icrtfih  e^'^rvm) 
probably  owed  its  currency  in  the  ancient  world  to 
this  circumstance,  the  name  itself  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  substance  baring  both  emanated  from 
Egypt <<  Antimony  is  still  used  for  the  purpose  m 
Arabm  (Burckhardt's  Traveis,  i.  876),  and  fai  Pcr- 
sU  (Morier's  Second  Jcwney^  p.  61),  though  lead 
is  also  used  in  the  hitter  country  (Russell,  i.  866): 
but  in  Eg}'pt  the  kvhl  is  a  soot  produced  by  burn- 
ing either  a  kind  of  ihinkinoeitse  or  tlie  shdb  of 
almonds  (I^me,  i.  61).  llie  dye-stufiTwas  moist- 
ened with  oil,  and  kept  in  a  small  Jar,  which  we 
may  infer  to  have  htm  made  of  bora,  from  the 
proper  name,  Keren-happuch,  **hora  for  paint'* 
(Job  xUi.  14).  The  probe  with 

I  which  it  was  applied  was  made 
either  of  wood,  sihcr,  or  ivoiy, 
end  had  a  blunted  point  Both 
the  probe  and  the  jar  have 
frequently  been  discovered  in 
Eg3ptian  tombs  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  843).  In  addition  to  the 
passages  referring  to  eye-paint 
already  quoted  from  the  BiUe, 
we  may  notice  prolalJe  allu- 
Anrtent  Y«iiral  and  sions  to  the  practice  in  Prov. 
Probe  for  Kohl.  ri.  25,  Ecclus.  zxvi.  9,  and  Is. 
iii.  16,  the  term  rendered 
^  wanton  "  in  the  last  passage  bearing  the  radical 
sense  of  painted.  The  contrast  between  the  black 
paint  and  the  white  of  the  e}-e  led  to  the  transfer 
of  the  term  puk  to  describe  the  variegated  stones 
used  in  the  string  courses  of  a  handsome  building 
(1  Chr.  xxix.2;  A.V.  ''glistering  stones,**  fit 
itones  of  tyt-pnint) ;  and  again  the  dark  centent  in 
which  marble  or  other  bright  stones  were  imbedded 
(Is.  liv.  11;  A.  V.  "I  wUl  Uy  tiiy  stones  wiUi 
fair  colore  ").  Whether  the  custom  of  staining  the 
hands  and  feet,  particnhuiy  the  nails,  now  so  prev- 
alent in  the  East,  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  is 
doubtful.  The  plant,  Aenn/r,  which  is  used  fiw  that 
purpose,  was  certainly  known  (Cant  i.  14;  A.  Y. 
''carophira"),  and  the  expressions  in  Cant  v.  14 
may  possibly  refer  to  the  custom.         W.  L.  B. 

PALACE.    Then  are  few  tasks  more  difiknit 
or  puzzling  than  the  attempt  to  restore  an  ancient 


d  Tbis  mineral  was  Imported  into  I^pl  fat  tbt 
porpoM.  One  of  the  pictures  at  Bmi  Hattmn  repre* 
sents  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  traden  In  sMbinn 
TIm  powder  made  firom  antimony  hes  been  always  sap 
posed  to  have  a  lieoefldal  effect  on  tlie  ejnsltht  (Pile 
zxxiii.8i;  ItusseU,i.Ul;  Lane,  1.61). 
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Indidhig  of  which  we  pocaess  nothing  but  two  mv 
bal  descriptions,  and  these  difficulties  are  very  much 
enhanced  when  one  account  is  written  In  a  lan- 
guage like  Hebrew,  the  scientific  terms  in  wliich 
are,  from  our  ignorance,  capal>le  of  the  widest  lat- 
itude of  Interpretation;  and  the  other,  though 
writteo  in  a  language  of  which  we  have  a  more 
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definite  knowledge,  was  compowd  by  a  person  who 
never  could  have  seen  the  buildings  he  was  de 
scribing. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  palace  which  Solomoi 
occupied  himself  in  erecting  during  the  thirteen 
years  after  he  had  finislied  the  Temple  is  a  build- 
ing of  such  world-wide  notoriety,  that  it  caruoi 


fig.  1.   Dlagnun  Plan  of  Solomon's  Palace. 


be  wtthoot  hiterest  to  the  Biblical  student  that 
tboie  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  are  familiar  with  the  arrangements 
of  eaatcm  paUces,  should  submit  their  ideas  on 
the  subject;  and  it  is  also  important  that  our 
knowledge  on  this,  as  on  all  other  matters  oon- 
Mcted  with  the  Bible,  should  be  brought  down 
to  the  latest  date.  AlnxMt  all  the  restorations  of 
Uus  eekbrated  edifice  which  are  found  in  earlier 


editions  of  the  Bible  are  what  may  be  called  Yitru- 
vian,  namely,  based  on  the  principles  of  classical 
architecture,  which  were  the  only  ones  known  to 
their  authors.  During  the  earlier  part  of  this  cen- 
tury attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the  princi- 
pies  of  Egyptian  design  into  these  restorations,  but 
with  even  less  success.  The  Jews  hated  Egypt  and 
all  that  it  contained,  and  everything  they  did,  or 
even  thought,  was  autacouisUo  to  the  arts  and 
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fadings  of  that  land  of  bondiige.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exhumation  of  the  palaces  of  Nitie%'eh, 
and  the  more  careful  examination  of  those  at  Per- 
sepolis,  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  siih- 
jeet.  l^hny  expressions  which  before  were  entirely 
unintelligible  are  now  clear  and  easily  understood, 
and,  if  we  cannot  yet  explain  everything,  we  know 
at  least  where  to  look  for  analogies,  and  what  was 
the  character,  e^-en  if  we  cannot  predicate  the  ex- 
act form,  of  the  buildings  in  question. 

The  site  of  the  I'idace  of  Solomon  was  almost 
certainly  In  the  city  itself,  on  the  brow  opposite  to 
the  Temple,  and  overkioking  it  and  the  whole  city 
of  David.o  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  be  at  sU 
certain  what  was  either  the  form  or  the  exact  dis- 
position of  such  a  pnlaoe,  but,  as  we  have  the  di- 
penskms  of  the  three  principal  buikllngs  given  in 
the  book  of  Kings,  and  confirmed  by  Josephus,  we 
may,  by  taking  tliese  as  a  scale,  ascertain  pretty 
nearly  that  the  btiilding  covered  somewhere  about 
150,000  or  160,000  square  feet.  I^ess  would  not 
suffice  for  the  accommodation  specified,  and  more 
wouki  not  be  Justified,  either  from  the  accounts  we 
have,  or  the  dimensions  of  the  city  in  which  it  was 
situated.  Whether  it  was  a  square  of  400  feet  each 
way,  or  an  oblong  of  about  550  feet  by  300,  as 
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represented  in  the  annexed  dhigrau,  most  alwaji 
be  more  or  less  a  matter  of  coi\jecture.  The  fona 
here  adopted  seems  to  suit  better  not  only  the  tad- 
gencies  of  the  site,  but  the  known  dispositkm  of  tht 
ports. 

The  principal  buiUing  situated  within  the  Fal> 
ace  was,  as  in  all  eastern  palaces,  the  great  hall  ol 
state  and  audience;  here  called  the  **  House  of  the 
Forest  of  l^ebanon.**  Its  dimenskms  were  100 
cubits,  or  150  feet  kmg,  by  half  that,  or  75  feet,  in 
width.  According  to  the  Bible  (1  K.  vii.  2)  it 
had  *'/otir  rows  of  cedar  pillars  with  cedar  beams 
upon  the  pillars;  **  but  it  is  added  in  the  next 
verse  that  **  it  was  covered  with  cedar  above  Om 
beams  that  hty  on  45  pillars,  15  in  a  row.**  This 
would  be  easily  explicable  if  the  description  slopped 
there,  and  so  Josephus  took  it.  He  cnridently  con- 
sidered the  hall,  as  he  afterwards  described  the 
Stoa  basilica  of  the  Temple,  as  consisting  of  kmr 
rows  of  columns,  three  standing  free,  but  the  fourth 
built  into  the  outer  wall  (AnL  xi.  5);  and  his  ex- 
pression, that  the  ceiling  of  the  palace  hall  was  in 
the  Corinthian  manner  {AnU  vii.  5,  §  2),  does  nol 
mean  tliat  it  was  of  that  orr/cr,  which  was  not  then 
invented,  but  after  the  fashion  of  what  was  called 
in  his  day  a  Corinthian  oecus,  namely,  a  hall  with 


a  clere-story.  If  we,  like  Joeephus,  are  contented 
with  these  indications,  the  section  of  the  hall  was 
certainly  as  shown  in  fig.  A.  But  the  Bible  goes 
on  to  say  (ver.  4)  that  *^  there  were  windows  in 
three  rows,  and  light  was  against  light  in  three 
ranks,"  and  in  the  next  verse  it  repeats,  **  and 
light  was  against  light  in  three  ranks.*'  Josephus 
iscapes  the  difficulty  by  saying  it  was  lighted  by 
"  Bvp^lMai  T/)»7\^if ,"  or  by  windows  in  three 
dirisions,  which  might  be  taken  as  an  extremely 
pfobable  description  if  the  Bible  were  not  so  very 
specific  regarding  it;  and  we  must  therefore  adopt 
some  such  arrangement  as  that  shown  in  figure  B. 
Though  other  arrangements  might  be  suggested, 
on  the  whole  it  appears  probable  that  this  is  the 
one  nearest  the  truth ;  as  it  admits  of  a  clere-stor}*, 
to  which  Josephus  evidently  refers,  and  shows  the 
three  rows  of  columns  whksh  the  Bible  description 
requires.  Besides  the  clere-story  there  was  proba- 
bly a  range  of  openings  under  the  cornice  of  the 
walls,  and  then  a  range  of  open  doorways,  which 
would  thus  make  the  three  openings  required  by 
the  Bible  descriptwn.  In  a  hotter  climate  the  first 
arrangement  (fig.  A)  would  be  the  more  probable; 
but  ou  a  site  so  exposed  and  occasionally  so  cold 


a  •  This  allusioo  to  "  the  city  of  David'*  is 
on  the  author^s  peculiar  theory,  whkh  Is  set  forth  at 
4M)gth,  and  answered,  in  article  JxaosALSM.  Stanley 
with  equal  ooafidenoe,  a  dilbrsiit  tooality 


as  Jerusalem,  it  is  scarcely  likely  thai  tht  gnat 
hall  of  the  palace  was  permanently  open  even  on 
one  side. 

Another  difficulty  in  attempting  to  restore  this 
hall  arises  from  the  number  of  pillars  being  un- 
equal (''  15  in  a  row  '*),  and  if  we  sdopt  the  last 
theory  (fig.  B),  we  have  a  row  of  columns  in  the 
centre  both  ways.  The  probability  is  that  it  was 
closed,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  by  a  wall  at  one  end, 
which  would  give  15  spaces  to  the  15  pillars,  and  so 
proride  a  central  space  in  the  longer  dimension 
of  the  hall  in  which  the  throne  might  have  been 
placed.  If  the  first  theory  be  adopted,  the  throne 
may  have  stood  either  at  the  end,  or  in  the  centre 
of  the  longer  side,  but.  Judging  from  what  we  know 
of  the  arrangement  d*  eastern  pahices,  we  may 
be  almost  certain  that  the  faUter  is  the  correct 
position. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  building  Just  described 
is  the  hall  or  porch  of  judgment  (ver.  7),  which 
Josephus  distinctly  tells  us  {AnU  rii  5,  §  1)  was 
situated  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  longer  dde  of 
t]^  great  hall:  an  indicatkw  which  may  be  ad> 
mitt^  with  less  hesitation,  as  such  a  position  is 
identical  with  that  of  a  similar  hall  at  Pcraepofis, 


fttMn  the  aboTe.  .  *^  The  new  Palace  nost  have  bcsa 
apart  firom  the  oastle  of  David,  and  cooaidecably  Mow 
the  level  of  the  Temple-mount.'*  {HiMorf  t^  tk»  Urn- 
iM  Omtk,  U.  215.)  8.  W. 
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lU  dimentioni  were  50  eubita,  or  75  foet  iqiiare 
(Joeepbus  aajra  80  in  one  direction  at  lesst),  mhI  its 
diipocition  can  eeiilj  be  understood  bj  compering 
the  deeeriptions  we  here  with  the  reiuains  of  the 
AMjrieu  end  Feruan  ezaniplee.  It  mutt  have  been 
aupported  bj  lour  pilbuv  in  the  centre,  and  had 
three  entraiiece;  the  principal  opening  from  the 
atreet  and  fiieing  the  Jutlgnient-eeat,  a  second  from 
the  coort-jard  of  the  palace,  bj  which  tlie  ooun- 
cillors  and  officers  of  state  might  come  in,  and  a 
thirtl  finom  the  polaoe,  reserved  for  the  king  and 
his  household  as  shown  in  the  plan  (fig.  1,  Kj. 

llie  third  edifice  is  merdjr  called  *«  the  Porch." 
Its  dimensions  were  50  bjr  30  eubits,  or  75  leet  by 
45.  Josephns  does  not  describe  its  architecture; 
and  we  are  unable  to  understand  the  deecription 
eontained  in  the  Bible,  owing  apparently  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  synonyms  cf  the  Hebrew  arohi. 
tectoml  terms.  Its  use,  howerer,  cannot  lie  con- 
sidexvd  as  doubtAil,  as  it  was  an  indispensable  ad- 
junct to  an  Kastem  pakce.  It  was  the  ordiiutfy 
pfaue  of  business  of  the  palace,  and  the  reception- 
room  —  the  Gueston  Hall  —  where  the  king  re- 
oelved  ordinary  visitors,  and  sat,  except  on  great 
slate  occasions,  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
kingdom. 

Behind  this,  we  ere  told,  was  the  inner  court, 
adorned  with  ganlais  and  fountains,  and  sur- 
rounded by  eblsten  for  shade;  and  besides  this 
were  other  courts  for  the  residence  of  the  sttend- 
ants  and  guards,  and  in  Solomon's  case,  for  the 
three  hundred  women  of  his  harem:  all  of  which 
are  shown  in  the  plan  with  more  cleamesi  than  can 
be  conveyed  by  a  verbal  description. 

Apart  from  this  piUace,  but  attached,  as  Jose- 
phns tells  us,  to  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  was  the 
palace  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  —  too  proud  and  im. 
portant  a  personage  to  be  grouped  witli  the  hulies 
of  the  harem,  and  requiring  a  rettdence  of  her  own. 

lliere  is  stiU  another  l>uikiiiig  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  as  a  fi  fos  or  temple,  supported  by  mas- 
sire  columns,  and  situated  opposite  the  Hall  of 
Judgment.  It  m.iy  thus  have  been  outside,  in 
front  of  the  palace  in  the  c!ty;  but  mors  probably 
was,  as  shown  hi  the  plan,  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  court.  It  could  itot  have  been  a  temple  in 
the  onliuary  aeeeptation  of  the  term,  as  tlie  Jews 
had  only  one  temple,  and  that  was  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley ;  but  it  may  have  been  an 
altar  covered  by  a  baldachino.  This  would  equally 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  description  as  well  as  the 
proliabilities  of  the  case;  and  so  it  has  beea  repre- 
sentail  in  the  plan  (fig.  1). 

If  the  site  and  d'lspos'.tion  of  the  pabce  were  as 
above  indicated,  it  would  require  two  great  portals: 
one  leading  from  the  city  to  the  great  court,  shown 
at  M;  the  other  to  the  Temple  and  the  king's  gar- 
den,  at  N.  llils  last  was  probably  situated  where 
the  stairs  then  were  which  led  up  to  the  City  of 
David,  and  where  the  bridge  aftenrards  joined  the 
Temple  to  the  city  and  palace. 

The  recent  diMOveries  at  Nineveh  ha\ie  enabled 
IS  to  understand  many  of  the  architectural  details 
of  thb  pnlaoe,  which  before  they  were  made  were 
nsariy  wlioUy  biexplicable.  We  are  told,  for  in. 
stance,  that  the  walb  of  the  halls  of  the  paUce 
were  wainscotted  with  three  tiers  of  stone,  appar- 
ently ver8i-C(4ored  mariiles,  hewn  and  polished,  and 
Bvniounted  by  a  fourth  course,  elaborately  carved 
with  representations  of  leafage  and  flowers.    Above 


this  the  walls  were  plastered  and  ornamented  with 
ooktred  arabesques.  At  Nineveh  the  walls  wer« 
like  these,  wauiscoted  to  a  height  of  about  eight 
feet,  but  with  ahtboster,  a  peculiar  product  of  the 
country,  and  these  were  separated  from  the  painted 
space  above  by  an  architectural  band;  the  real 
difference  behig  that  the  Assyrians  reveled  in 
sculptural  representations  of  men  and  animals,  as 
we  now  know  from  the  sculptures  brctigbt  bome, 
as  well  as  from  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  ( uiii.  14) 
where  he  describes  **  men  pourt  rayed  on  the  wall, 
the  images  of  the  Chaldeans  pourtrayed  with  ver« 
milion,*'  etc  These  modes  of  decoration  were  for- 
bidden to  the  Jews  by  the  second  commandment, 
given  to  them  in  consequence  of  their  re«idenco  in 
Kajpi  and  their  consequent  tendency  to  that  mnl- 
tifomi  idobtry.  Some  dlflRo-ence  may  also  be  due 
to  the  iact  that  the  soil  aUbaster,  though  admlfa- 
lily  suited  to  bassi-relie\-i,  was  not  suited  for  sharp, 
deeply-cut  foliage  sculpture,  like  that  described  by 
Joeephus;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  hard  mate- 
rial used  by  the  Jews  might  induce  them  to  limit 
their  ornamentation  to  one  liand  only.  It  is  prob- 
able, howex-er,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  color 
was  used  in  the  decoration  of  these  palaces,  not 
only  fh>m  the  constant  reference  to  gold  snd  gild- 
ing in  Sofomon's  buildings,  and  because  that  u 
a  color  could  hardly  be  used  afone,  but  also  from 
such  passages  as  tlie  foUowing:  **Buikl  me  a 
wide  house  and  large*' — or  through-aired  — 
**chaml)ers,  and  cutteth  out  windows;  and  it  is 
ceiknl  with  cedar,  and  painted  with  vermilion*' 
(.ler.  xxii.  14).  It  may  also  be  added,  that  in  the 
East  all  buildings,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are 
adorned  with  cofor  internally,  generally  the  three 
primitive  cofors  used  in  all  their  intensity,  but  so 
balanced  as  to  produce  the  most  harmonious  re- 
sults. 

Although  incidental  mention  is  made  of  other 
palaces  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere,  they  are  all 
of  subsequent  ages,  and  built  under  Uie  influence 
of  Konian  art,  and  therefore  not  so  interesting  to 
the  Bililical  student  as  this.  Besides,  none  of  them 
are  anywliere  so  described  as  to'  enalile  their  die- 
position  or  details  to  be  made  out  with  the  same 
degree  of  clearness,  and  no  instruction  would  be 
conveyed  by  merely  reiterating  the  rtietorical  flour- 
bhes  in  M-hich  Josephus  indulges  when  describing 
tliem;  and  no  other  paboe  b  described  in  the  Bil>te 
itself  so  as  to  render  its  elucidation  indbpecsobb 
in  such  an  articb  as  the  present  J.  F. 

*  Pa  LACK  in  A.  V.,  singubr  and  plural,  b  the 
rendering  of  several  words  of  diverse  meaning 

(nn^'S,  1  Chr.  xxix.  1  al;  bj'^n,  Ezr.  iv.  14 

«'•;  V^l^  2  K.  XV.  25  ai;  V">D";n,  Am.  It. 

3;  Tin>p,  Es.  XXV.  4  a/.;  H^J,  2  Chr.  ix.  11 

^^\  ]!!!:>?.  I>w»-  xi.  *6;  I-XX.  oTicof,  Isa.  xxxiL 
14  <iL;w6\it,  Esth.  ii.  13  al.;  ya6h  !'••  xlv.  15 
tih;  fiiptiy  \Am  ii.  5  nix  k0ipd,  fiipd,  Neh.  i.  1, 
rii.  2;  e€fi4\M  (pi),  Jer.  vi.  5  (iL;  x<^p^  ^'^c-  ^* 
5  aL;  tvTpov,  1  K.  xri.  18;  &A«f,  1  K.  xxi.  1; 
IfjrauXiT,  tPs.  Ixix.  25;  wupy60aptSt  P«-  cxxii.  7; 
la-oX^ij,  Cant.  viii.  D;  -y^,  Jer.  ix.  21;  (S^^Sa 
(pL),  Jer.  xvii.  27  aL;  'E^aSoj'w.  Han.  xi.  45, 
'FofifjuL  Am.  iv.  3;  fiatrlKuor,  Na.  ii.  0;  N.  T., 
av\^,  Matt  xxvi.  58  al. ;  tepaird^piov,  l^il  i.  13).« 

~a  •  On  r<  ^^g^  It  In  phu.  |.  13  (^  y,^  ^o  «l0M- 
lOMT-stAT  [Amer.  wL],  and  PsjRoanm  at  the  end. 

H. 
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It  often  detignatet  tha  royal  rarideiiee  and  tmiaDy 
■aggetta  a  fortreti,  or  battlemented  hoow— the 
■  citadel,  a«  tbe  mont  •eeuro  place,  being  eommoiily 
in  eastern  towns  the  abode  of  tbe  ruler.  Tbe  vrord 
occasionally  (as  bi  Estb.  ix.  12)  bwlades  tbe  wbole 
dtr;  and  again  (as  bi  1  K.  xvi.  18)  it  is  restricted 
to  a  part  of  the  royal  apartments.  It  is  applied 
(as  ui  1  Chr.  xxix.  1 )  to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem. 
By  M  tbe  palace  which  appertauied  to  the  bouse  ** 
(Nab.  ii.  6)  is  probably  meant  tbe  tower  of  Auto- 
nia  adjacent  to  the  Temple. 

Tiie  l^aUce  of  Solomon,  who  <*  was  building  his 
own  house  thirteen  years  "  (1  K.  vii.  1),  of  which 
a  coc\|ectural  restoration  is  attempted  in  tbe  pre- 
eedlng  article,  must  have  stood  on  tlie  high  eastern 
brow  of  Zion,  m'erloolcing  tbe  Temple  and  tbe 
lower  dty.  No  site  within  the  walls  could  have 
been  more  commanding,  and  tbe  immense  edifice, 
built  of  white  stone  and  cedar-wood,  must  have 
been  one  of  tlie  most  imposing,  'llie  Asmonean 
princes,  according  to  Josephus,  whose  descriptions 
of  tbe  city  have  been  mainly  confirmed,  erected  a 
palace  on  tbe  same  site,  ai^ining  the  great  bridge 
which  spaiiiiefl  the  T>-rop<Bon.  It  was  also  occu- 
pied as  a  ro^-al  residence  by  the  Herodian  fiimily, 
and  was  enfatfged  by  lung  Agrippa.  Magnificent 
private  residences  w^ere  probably  embraced  in  tbe 
allusioiis  found  in  the  Psalms  and  tbe  l^phets  to 
the  pakoes  of  Zion.  The  massive  foundations 
which  liai'e  been  uncovered,  as  tlie  subterranean 
parts  of  the  moduli  city  bax-e  been  explored,  con- 
vey an  impresshe  idea  of  tbe  architectural  solidity 
and  grandeur  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  8.  W. 

PA'LAL(bb9  [n Judge]:  ♦oAdx;  [Vat 
^a\aK;  FA.  ♦oAoicO  Alex.  ♦aA<^:  PhaUl). 
Tbe  son  of  Uzai,  who  assisted  in  restornig  tbe  walls 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
86), 

PALESTI'NA  and  PALIBSTINB.  These 
two  forms  occur  in  the  A.  V.  but  four  times  in  all, 
alwa}-s  in  poetical  passages:  the  first,  in  Ex.  xv. 
U,  and  Is.  xiv.  2U,  31;  the  second,  Joel  iii.  4.    In 

each  eaae  tbe  Hebrew  is  Ht^b^,  Ptle^etk,  a 
word  found,  besides  tbe  abo\e,  only  in  Ps.  Ix.  8, 
Ixxxiii.  7,  Ixxxni.  4,  and  cviii.  9,  hi  all  which  our 
translators  lia\ie  rendered  it  by  "Philistia"  or 
«  Philistines.'*  The  LXX.  has  in  Ex.  «vAi<mf/u, 
but  in  Is.  and  Joel  iXA^vAoi ;  the  Vulg.  in  Vjk. 
PhUittfiiiiu,  in  Is.  PhiUs/haa,  in  Joel  PukuthinL 
llie  apparent  ambiguity  in  the  different  renderings 
of  the  A.  V.  is  in  reality  no  ambiguity  at  all,  for 
at  tbe  date  of  that  transUtion  ** Palatine"  was 
synonymous  with  **  Philistia."    Thus  Milton,  with 


a  Paradiu  Lost  was  written  between  1600  and  1670. 
Bhakeiipeare,  on  tbe  other  hand,  uses  the  word  in  its 
modern  sense  In  two  passages,  King  Jokn,  act  U.  soene 
1,  and  OUieltOf.mot  !▼.  scene  8 :  the  date  of  tbe  fbnner 
of  these  plays  is  1596,  that  of  the  Is^ter.  1602.  But 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  wrote  for  diflerent  audiences ; 
and  the  langasge  of  the  one  would  be  as  modern  (for 
the  time)  as  that  of  the  other  was  classical  and  an- 
tique. Tliat  tbe  name  was  changing  its  meaning 
ftom  the  restricted  to  the  general  sense  Just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lith  century.  Is  curiously  ascertain- 
able from  two  Indexes  "  of  the  Ilardest  Wordes."  ap- 
pended to  successive  editions  of  Sylvester's  Dn  Bartas 
(1006  and  1608),  in  one  of  which  it  is  explained  as 
«( Jndea,  the  Uoly  Land,  first  called  Canaan,"  and  in 
the  other  «  the  Und  of  the  Philistines."  Fuller,  in 
bis  Pugah-tiuht  of  P^Uettine  (1660),  of  course  uses  it 


PALESTIKA 

hit  iiiiial  aeeuracy  in  tueh  pdnli,  mcnlioiii  li> 
gonas 

"Dreaded  thTO««fa  the  coast 
Of  Palestine,  in  Oath  and  Aacaloo, 
And  Acoaron  and  Qaaa's  frootSsr  bomdi " : 

(flsr.  Lost,  I.  461.) 
and  again  at 

"  That  twiee-battersd  god  or  Palestine  >* : 

(Hgmn  ew  Mtf.  igO) 

—  where  if  any  proof  be  wanted  that  his  meaning 
is  restricted  to  Philistia,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
fiu:t  that  he  has  previously  connected  other  deities 
with  the  other  parts  of  tbe  Uoly  Land.  See  also, 
still  more  decisi\^ly,  Srnntm  Ag.  144, 1098.a  Ifut 
even  without  such  evidence,  the  passages  them- 
seh-es  show  how  our  traiisUtors  undentood  the 
word,  llius  m  Ex.  zr.  14,  '*  Palestine,**  Edom, 
Moab,  and  Canaan  are  mentioned  as  the  nations 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  IsraeL  In  Is.  xiv.  29, 
31,  tbe  prophet  warns  ^  Palestine  **  not  to  njoiee 
at  the  death  of  kuig  Ahaa,  who  bad  subdued  it 
In  Joel  iiL  4,  Phoenicia  and  *«  I'ftlestine  **  sre 
upbraided  with  cruelties  practiced  on  Jndah  and 
Jenisalem. 

Palestine,  then,  in  tbe  Authorised  Versioa,  really 
means  nothing  but  Pbiliatia.  llie  original  Hebrew 
word  Pftethttky  which,  as  shown  above,  b  else- 
where transbited  Philistia,  to  the  Hebrews  signi- 
fied merely  the  long  mid  broad  strip  of  maritime 
plain  inhabited  by  their  encroQching  neighbors. 
We  shall  see  that  they  ne\^er  applied  the  name  to 
the  whole  country.  An  inscription  of  Iva-lush, 
king  of  Assyria  (probably  tlie  I'ul  of  Scripture), 
as  deciphered  by  Sir  II.  Kawlinson,  names  **Pa]azta 
on  tbe  Western  Sea,**  and  distinguishes  it  from 
Tyre,  Damascus,  Samaria,  and  Kdoni  (Kawlinson*s 
//erod.  i.  4ti7).  In  tbe  same  restricted  saise  it 
was  prolmlily  employed  —  if  employed  at  all  —  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  in  wh<^  records  at  Karnak 
the  Puhutatu  has  been  deciphered  in  cfeae  connec- 
tion with  that  of  the  Shaitt^nn  or  Shtrru^  poasi- 
bly  tlie  Sidonians  or  Syrians  (Birch,  doubtfully,  in 
I^ayard,  Nineveh^  ii.  407,  note).  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  at  first  it  signified  more  to  the  Greeks.  As' 
lying  next  the  sea,  and  as  being  also  tbe  high-road 
from  Egypt  to  Phcenicia  and  tbe  richer  regions 
north  of  it,  the  Philistine  pbdn  became  sooner 
known  to  the  western  worM  than  tbe  country 
further  inbuid,  and  was  called  by  them  Syria 
Palsestina  —  2i;/»fiy  na\atar(yri  —Philistine  Syria. 
This  name  is  first  found  in  Herodotus  (i.  105;  ii. 
104;  iii.  6;  ^ii.  89);  and  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt 
that  on  each  occasion  he  is  speaking  of  tbe  coast, 
and  the  coast  ^  only.  (See  also  the  tesriniony  of 
Joseph.  AnL  i.  6,  §  2.)    From  thence  it  was 


in  the  Urgest  sense ;  but  It  Is  somewhat  remaxkable 
that  be  says  nothing  whatever  of  the  signiflcadon  of 
tbe  name.  In  France  the  original  narrow  signiflear 
tion  has  been  retained.  Thus  ch.  xxxi.  of  Volney'a 
Travels  treats  of  "  Palestine,  t.  e.  the  plain  which  ter- 
minates the  country  of  Syria  on  the  west,^*  and  '^  com- 
prehends the  whole  country  between  the  MeditoRa- 
nean  on  the  west,  the  mountains  on  the  east,  aod  two 
lines,  one  drawn  by  Khan  Youoss,  and  the  other  be- 
tween  Kaliaria  aod  the  rivulet  of  Yaft.**  It  Is  thus 
used  repeatedly  by  Napoleon  I.  fan  his  dispatches  and 
correspondence.  See  Corrttp.  dt  Hap^  Nos.  400^, 
4035,  &c. 

f>  In  the  second  of  these  passages,  he  seems  lo  ex* 
tend  it  as  tu  north  as  Beirut  —  if  the  sculptures  of 
the  Nakr  O-Kdb  are  the  ttsks  of  Sesoatris. 
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gyaduaUj  extended  to  the  oountry  Aiiiber  inknd, 
tin  in  the  Homan  and  later  Greek  authon,  both 
heathen  and  Chriftian,  it  becomes  the  ustial  appel- 
lation for  the  whole  country  of  the  Jewg,  both  west 
and  east  of  Jordan.  (See  the  citations  of  Reland, 
PaL  ce.  viL  viii.)  Nor  was  its  use  confined  to 
heathen  writers:  it  e\'en  obtained  among  tlie  Jews 
themsehres.  Josephus  genenUlj  uses  the  name  for 
the  countrj  and  nation  of  the  Phil'^tines  {AttL 
xilL  6,  §  10;  vi.  1,  §  1,  Ac),  but  on  one  or  two 
occasions  he  emploj-s  it  in  tlie  wider  sense  (/1m/.  i. 
6,  §  4;  rilL  10,  §  3;  c.  Ajh  i.  2i).  So  does  PhOo, 
Ve  Abrah,  and  Z)«  VU^i  Mo$is,  It  is  eren  found 
in  such  thoroughlj  Jewish  works  as  the  Talmudie 
treatises  Bei'ufuth  liabba  and  Echa  Hubbatki 
(Reland,  p.  39);  and  it  is  worthj  of  notice  how 
mueh  the  feeling  of  the  nation  must  have  degen- 
erated beibre  the/  oould  apply  to  the  Promised 
Land  the  name  of  its  bitterest  enemies  —  the 
**  nncircumcised  Philistines.** 

Jerome  (cir.  a.  i>.  400)  adheres  to  the  ancient 
meaning  of  Palastina,  wliich  he  restricts  to  Philis- 
tia  (see  Ep,  ad  Datxtnnumj  §  4;  Comm.  in  Esaiam 
xir.  23;  Ia  Aaum  I  C).a  So  also  does  I'rocopius 
of  CSaxa  (cfar.  A.  d.  510)  in  a  curious  passage  on 
Gcnr,  in  his  comment  on  2  Chr.  xiv.  13. 

The  word  is  now  so  commonly  employed  in  our 
more  familiar  buiguafi^e  to  designate  the  whole  coun- 
try of  Israel,  that,  although  Biblically  a  misnomer, 
it  has  been  chosen  here  as  the  meet  convenient 
heading  under  whish  to  give  a  general  description 
of  TiiK  Holy  Land,  embracing  those  pobits  which 
have  not  been  treated  under  the  separate  headings 
of  eiiies  or  tribes. 

This  description  will  most  conveniently  divide 
itadf  into  two  sections:  — 

L  The  Names  applied  to  the  country  of  Israel 
in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere. 

IL  The  Ijmd:  its  sitaation,  aspect,  climate, 
physical  characteristics,  in  connection 
with  ite  history;  lU  structure,  botany, 
and  natural  history.^ 

The  history  of  the  country  is  so  faXij  gi\%n 

nndor  iU  various  headingii  throughout  the  work, 

Qmt  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  it  here. 

I.  TnK  Names. 

pALKSTunc,  then,  is  designated  in  the  Bible  by 
more  than  one  nan\e:  — 

L  l>uring  the  Patriarchal  period,  the  Conquest, 
and  the  age  of  the  Judges,  and  also  where  those 
early  periods  are  referred  to  in  the  later  literature 
(as  Pa.  cr.  11;  and  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7;  8;  20:  v, 
if  Ac.),  it  is  spoken  of  as  **  (Canaan,"  or  more 


«  In  his  Epit.  Puu'a  (§  8)  hs  extends  the  rsglon  of 
tbm  PhlUfUiMS  as  fir  north  as  Dor,  close  under  Uount 
Oarmel.  H'e  hare  sssn  above  that  ilerodotus  extemln 
Palestine  to  BeirM,  Ctannx  was  anciently  entitled 
O.  PalsBStiosB,  to  distinguish  It  fit>m  other  towns  of  the 
■ane  name,  and  It  woolJ  seem  to  be  .even  sHU  called 
t[ai^rij/ti  Felistin  by  the  Ar.ibs  (see  note  to  Burck' 
hardt,  Syria,  p.  837,  July  15;  alw>  Schultons,  Imfex 
O4ogr.  (*  C— araa  ").  &unleh,  10  miles  east  of  Jaffa, 
ratained  In  the  time  of  bap-Parchl  the  same  affix  (see 
Asher^s  B.  of  TudeU,  11.  483).  Ue  Identifies  the  hUter 
with  Oath. 

b  Ttie  leader  will  observe  that  the  botany  and  nat- 
anl  bbtory  have  been  treated  by  Dr.  Ilooker  and  the 
lev.  W.  Ilooghton.  The  paper  of  the  former  distlo- 
gnisbed  botanist  derives  a  peculiar  value  from  the  fiwt 
that  he  has  vUted  Palestine. 

•  •  Ibr  Mr.  Grovels  explanatloa  of  this  appaientlj 
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fipequeotly  "the  Land  of  CSanaan,"  meaning  thereby 
the  country  west  of  the  Jordan,  as  opposed  to  **  the 
I^nd  of  Gilead  "  on  tiie  east.^^  [Caxaan,  I^kd 
OK,  vol  i.  p.  351 1]  Other  designations,  during 
the  same  cwriy  period,  are  **  the  land  of  the  He- 
brews'*  (Cien.  xL  15  only — a  natural  phrase  in 
the  mouth  of  Joseph);  the  '« land  of  the  Ilittites  " 
(Josh.  i.  4):  a  remarkable  expression,  occurring 
here  only,  in  the  Bible,  .though  frequently  used  in 
the  Egyptian  records  of  Ranieses  IL,  in  which 
Cheia  or  Chita  appears  to  denote  the  whole  coun* 
try  of  Lower  and  Middle  Syria.  (Brugsch,  Geogr, 
Imcfiri/L  ii.  21,  Ac.)  The  name  Tti-ne.r  (i.  e. 
Holy  Land),  which  is  found  in  tlie  inscriptions  of 
Ramesee  IL  and  Thothmes  HI.,  is  believed  by  hL 
Brugsch  to  refer  to  Palestine  {/Ind.  17).  But  this 
is  contested  by  M.  de  Roug^  (Rtvue  Archeobyiqutf 
Sept.  1861,  p.  210).  llie  Phoenicians  appear  to 
haN-e  applied  the  title  Holy  Land  to  their  own 
country,  and  possibly  also  to  Palestine  at  a  very 
eariy  date  (Brugsch.  p.  17).  If  this  can  be  sutH 
staiiUated,  it  opens  a  new  view  to  the  Biblical 
student,  inasmuch  as  it  would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  eountry  had  a  rppubition  for  sanctity  before  ite 
connection  with  the  Hebrews. 

2.  During  the  Monarchy  the  name  usually, 
though  not  frequently,  employed,  is  **Land  of 

Israel"  (''»  VTW;  J  Sam.  xiU.  19;  2  K.  v.  2,  4. 
vi.  23;  1  Chr.'xiil.  2;  2  Chr.  iL  17).  Of  course 
this  must  not  l)e  confounded  with  the  same  appel- 
Ution  as  applied  to  the  northern  kingdom  only 
(2  Chr.  XXX.  25;  Ez.  xxvU.  17).  It  is  I'lxekiel'i 
favorite  expression,  though  he  commonly  alters  ite 

form  slightly,  substituting  H^p^S  for  V^y.  Ths 
pious  and  loyal  aspirations  of  Hosea  find  vent  in 
the  expression  "Uud  of  Jehovah"  (Hos.  ix.  8; 
comp.  Is.  Ixii.  4,  Ac,  and  indeed  Ijcv.  xxv  23,  Ac.)- 
In  Zecbariah  it  is  » the  holy  land  **  (Zech.  ii.  12); 
and  in  Daniel  *>the  glorious  land"  (Dan.  xi.  41). 
in  Amos  (IL  10)  abne  it  is  <*the  hmd  of  the 
Amorite;"  perhaps  with  a  gknce  at  Deut.  \.  7. 
Occasionally  it  appears  to  be  mentioned  simply  u 
'>'ilie  Und;"  as  in  Kuth  L  1;  Jer.  xxiL  27;  1 
Mace.  xiv.  4;  Luke  iv.  25,  and  perhaps  even  xxiiL 
44.  The  Uter  Jewish  writers  are  fond  of  this  title, 
of  which  severul  examples  wiU  be  found  in  Keknd, 
PaL  chap.  v. 

3.  Between  the  Captivity  and  the  time  of  our 
r/>rd,tlie  name  **  Jud»a"  had  extendel  itself  firom 
the  southern  portion  to  the  whole  of  the  country ,<< 
even  that  beyond  Jordan  (Matt  xut.  1;  Mark  x.  1; 
Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §  1 ;  xii.  4,  §  11).  In  the  book 
of  Judith  it  is  a{>plied  to  the  portion  between  ths 

inappropriate  name  as  applied  to  a  land  of  valleys  and 
plains  llici  PatosHne,  see  Oaxaav,  Lamo  op.  The  gen* 
erally  received  view,  however,  is  that  the  name  be- 
longed originally  to  Phoenicia,  whtoh  lay  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  Caoaanites  make 
their  first  appetuance  (Oen.  x.  15-19),  and  that  subse- 
quently as  they  spread  themselves  Into  the  Interior 
they  carrliHi  with  them  the  okl  name  Into  the  new 
aettlwnents.  (See  Kurts,  Ge9ck.  dn  AUen  Bttnde»^  L 
104;  Keil,  BtbL  AnkaolorU,  p.  175;  Amok],  art 
FaUutina  u  Ueraog's  JUal'Enepk.  xk  1 ;  and  others.) 

U. 
d  An  Indleathm  of  this  Is  discovered  by  ReUmd 
(PaL  p.  83),  as  eariy  as  the  time  of  Solomon,  In  the 
terms  of  2  Chr.  Ix.  11 ;  bnt  thers  Is  nothing  to  imply 
that  «Jodah'MB  that  i 
actual  territocy  ef  the  tribe. 
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pbin  of  Esdraelon  and  Samaria  (xi.  19),  u  tt  Is  In 
Luke  xxiii.  5;  tliouj^b  it  is  also  used  in  the  stricter 
■ense  of  Judiea  proper  (John  iv.  3«  vii.  1),  that  is, 
the  roost  southern  of  the  three  main  divisions  west 
of  Jordan.  In  tliis  narrower  sense  it  is  empbyed 
throughout  1  Mace,  (see  especially  ix.  50,  x.  30,  38, 
zi.  34). 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xL  9)  we  find 
Palestine  spoken  of  as  "the  kuid  of  promise;" 
and  hi  2  Ksdr.  xi?.  31,  it  is  called  ^'the  land  of 
Skm." 

4.  The  Roman  diiision  of  the  country  hardly 
eoincided  with  the  Biblical  one,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Komans  had  any  distinct  name  for 
that  which  we  understand  by  Palestine.  The  prov- 
ince of  Syria,  established  by  Pompey,  of  which 
Scaurus  was  tlie  first  governor  (qucstor  proprsetor) 
in  62  n.  c,  seeius  to  ha\-e  embraced  the  whole  sea- 
board ftt)m  the  Bay  of  Issus  ( lahmdtHtn)  to  l^gypt, 
as  far  back  as  it  was  habitable,  that  is,  up  to  the 
desert  which  forms  the  background  to  the  whole 
district  **  Judaea**  in  their  phrase  sppears  to  ha\*e 
signified  so  much  of  this  country  as  intervened 
between  Idumaea  on  the  south,  and  the  territories 
of  the  numerous  ftiee  cities,  on  the  north  and  west, 
which  were  established  with  the  establishment  of 
the  province  —  such  as  Scythopolis,  Sebaste,  Joppa, 
Azotus,  etc.  {Did,  of  Geot/r.  ii.  1077).  The  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Jordan,  lying  between  it  and  the 
desert — at  least  so  much  of  it  as  was  not  covered 
by  the  lands  of  l*ella,  Gadara,  Canatha,  Philadel- 
(jieia,  and  other  free  towns  —  was  called  Penea. 

5.  Soon  after  the  Christian  era,  we  find  the  name 
Palsestina  in  possession  of  the  country.  Ptolemy 
(A.  1).  161 )  thus  applies  it  (O'eogr.  y.  16).  **  11ie 
arbitrary  di\-isions  of  I'aliestina  Prima,  Secunda, 
and  Tertia,  settled  at  the  end  of  the  4th  or  begin- 
ning of  the  6th  cent,  (see  the  quotations  from  the 
Cod.  Theodot.  in  Keland,  p.  205),  are  stiU  obsened 
in  the  documents  of  the  Eastern  Church**  {Diet, 
of  (JeoffT.  it  533  a).  Palsestina  Tertia,  of  which 
Petra  was  the  capital,  was  however  out  of  the 
Biblical  limits;  and  the  portions  of  Penea  not 
comprised  in  PaL  Secunda  were  counted  as  in 
Arabia. 

6.  Josephus  usually  employs  the  ancient  name 
**  Canaan  *'  in  reference  to  the  events  of  the  earlier 
history,  but  when  speaking  of  the  country  in  refer- 
ence to  his  own  time  styles  it  Jud»a  (Ant.  i.  0,  § 
2,  Ac.);  though  as  that  was  the  Koman  name  for 
the  southern  province,  it  is  sometimes  (e.  ff.  B.  J. 
L  1,  §  1;  iil.  3,  §  5  6)  diflScult  to  ascertain  whether 
be  is  using  it  in  its  wider  or  narrower  «  sense.  In 
the  narrower  sense  he  certahily  does  often  employ 
it  (e.  g.  Ant.  y.  1,  §  22;  B.  J.  Ui.  3,  $  4,  6  a). 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus  applies  the  name  to  the 
whole  country  (Joseph.  Ant,  i.  7,  {  2). 

The  Talmudists  and  other  Jewish  writers  i 
the  Utle  of  the  **  Land  of  Israel.**    As  the  Greeks 


«  This  very  arabtgnlty  Is  a  sign  (notwithstanding  all 
that  Josephus  says  of  the  populatloa  and  importeoco 
of  GaUlet)  that  tho  southern  provlnee  waa  by  Ikr  tho 
most  Important  part  of  tho  ooontry.  It  conftrted  its 
name  on  the  whole. 

b  8c«  tho  dtatkms  io  Otho,  Lrx.  Rabb.  niaraeUtn 
Itflglo ;  **  and  the  Itineraries  of  Beqjamin ;  Parchl ; 
Issae  ben  Chelo,  In  Oannoly ;  etc. 

«  Tho  latltods  of  JB>fifa«,  the  ancient  Dan,  Is  38o  16/, 
SDd  that  or  Beer^heba  810 16/;  thus  the  distance  be- 
Iwesn  tbess  two  points  ->  the  obo  at  the  north,  the 
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styled  an  other  nations  but  their  own  Barbarian, 
so  the  Kabbis  divide  tlie  whole  wnld  hito  two 
parts  — the  Land  of  Israel,  and  the  regions  out- 
side it.fr 

7.  The  name  most  frequently  used  throoghout 
tlie  >liddle  Ages,  and  down  to  our  own  time,  is 
Term  Sanctti  —  the  Holy  Und.  In  the  long  list 
of  Travels  and  T^tises  given  by  Ritter  ( AWXwiH/e, 
JoixUm,  31-55),  Robinson  (BibL  Rt$.  ii.  534-655), 
and  Bonar  {Land  of  PromUe,  pp.  517-535),  it 
predominates  far  beyond  any  other  appeUatkn. 
Quaresmius,  in  his  Ehicldtttio  Trrrm  Sanekt  (L 
9,  10),  after  enumerating  the  various  names  above 
mentioned,  concludes  by  adducing  seven  reasons 
why  that  which  he  has  embodied  in  tbe  title  of 
his  own  work,  » though  of  kter  date  than  the  rest, 
yet  in  excellency  and  dignity  surpasses  them  all ;  ** 
closing  with  the  words  of  Pope  Urban  II.  addressed 
to  the  Council  of  Clermont:  Qftam  ten'-om  merito 
Sandam  diafimut,  in  qud  nom  e$t  etinm  pastm 
petHs  quern  non  il/vstraverit  et  tanct^fienterll  ui 
corpus  re/  umbra  Sfthatoris,  rei  glorkmn  prtnenHn 
Sttnctm  Dei  genitricis,  vel  ampltctendut  Apotto- 
iarwn  commeatus,  vel  mortyrum  ebibendut  mngmg 
effutus. 

II.  Thb  Laxd. 

The  Holy  I^md  is  not  in  size  or  physical  charao- 
teristics  proportioned  to  its  moral  and  historical 
position,  as  the  theatre  of  the  most  monientoos 
events  hi  the  world*s  history.  It  is  but  a  strip  of 
country,  about  the  sise  of  Wales,  less  than  140 
milrs  (?  in  length,  and  hardy  40  <*  in  average  breadth, 
on  the  very  frontier  of  the  Eot,  hemmed  in  between 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
enormous  treneh  of  the  Jordan  Valley  on  the  other, 
by  which  it  is  efftctuslly  cut  oflrfh>m  the  mainland 
of  Asia  behind  it  On  the  north  it  is  shut  in  by 
the  high  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  anti-ljebanon.  Mid 
by  the  chasm  of  the  JJldng,*  which  runa  at  their 
feet  and  forms  the  main  drain  of  their  southern 
slopes.  On  the  south  it  is  no  less  indostd  liy  the 
arid  and  inhospitable  deserts  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  peiihisuU  of  Sinai,  whose  unduhaing  wastes 
melt  imperceptibly  into  the  southern  hills  of 
Judsa. 

1.  Its  position  on  the  Bfap  of  the  World  —  m 
the  world  was  when  the  Holy  Land  first  made  its 
appearance  in  history  —  is  a  remarkable  one. 

(1.)  It  is  on  the  very  outpost  —  on  the  extremesi 
western  edge  of  the  East,  pushed  forward,  as  H 
were,  by  the  huge  continent  of  Asia,  which  almost 
seems  to  have  r^ected  and  cut  off  fVom  communi- 
cation v\ih  itself  tills  tiny  strip,  by  the  broad  and 
impassable  desert  kiterposed  lietween  it  and  the 
vast  tracts  of  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia  in  its  rear. 
On  the  sliore  of  the  Mediterranean  it  stands,  as  if 
it  had  advanced  as  far  as  possible  toward  the  West 
—  toward  that  New  Workl  which  in  the  IbUncss 


other  at  the  south-Is  2  degrees,  120  feogr.  or  ia» 
KogUsh  miles. 

fi  The  breadth  of  the  eountiy  at  Qaaa,  ftorn  tlte 
shore  of  the  Mediterraaean  to  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Is 
48  geogr.  miles,  while  at  the  latitude  of  the  LitAnf 
ttcm  the  coast  to  the  Jordan  it  Is  20.  Ttie  avoxifa 
of  the  breadths  between  these  two  paraUela,  taken  at 
each  half  dagroe,  gives  34  geogr.  miles,  orjiist40  Bng^ 
llsh  miles. 

e  The  latitude  of  the  Littmf  (or  Kmsinaytk)  dMa 
but  slightly  from  that  of  Am/a«.  Its  mouth  Is  glrsa 
bj  Tan  ds  Telde  {Memw^  p.  09)  at  8»>  Sy. 
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of  tfane  it  was  so  mightily  to  afftct;  lepAraied 
tbereftom  by  that  which,  wheii  the  time  aiTi\'ed, 
proved  to  be  no  barrier,  but  the  readiest  medium 
of  oommunicatton  —  the  wide  waters  of  the  "  Great 
Sea.**  Thus  it  was  open  to  all  the  gradual  iiiflu- 
coces  of  the  rising  coiiimuuities  of  the  West,  while 
it  was  saved  froui  the  retrogression  and  decrepitude 
which  have  ultimately  been  the  doom  of  all  purely 
eastern  states  whose  eonnections  wer^  limited  to 
the  l'>st  o  only.  And  when  at  last  its  ruin  was 
efieeted,  and  the  nation  of  lirael  driven  (h>m  its 
home,  it  transferred  without  obstacle  the  result  of 
its  kmg  training  to  tliose  regions  of  the  WeU  with 
which  by  virtue  of  its  position  it  was  in  ready  com- 
mmieition. 

(3.)  There  was,  however,  one  channel,  and  but 
one,  by  wliie'i  it  conlJ  reao'i  and  be  reaehai  by  the 
great  oriental  empires,  llie  cnly  road  by  which 
the  two  great  rl^uU  of  the  ancient  world  could  ap- 
proach one  another  —  by  wbleU  abne  Egypt  could 
get  to  Aasyria,  and  Assyria  to  Egypt  —  lay  abng 
the  broad  flat  strip  of  eotst  which  formed  the  mar- 
itime portion  of  the  Holy  I^nd,  and  thence  by  the 
Plain  of  the  Lebanon  to  the  Etiphratas.  True,  this 
road  did  not,  as  we  shall  see,  lie  actually  through 
the  country,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  highkuids  which 
▼irtually  composed  the  Holy  Ijoid;  silU  the  prox- 
imity was  too  cloie  not  to  be  full  of  danger;  and 
though  the  catistrophe  was  postponed  for  many 
oentiir'.ei,  yet,  when  it  actually  arrived,  it  arrived 
throogh  th's  chaimeL 

(8  )  Afler  this  the  Holy  Land  became  (like  the 
Ketherlaiids  in  Europe)  the  convenient  arena  on 
which  ill  successive  n^ei  the  hostile  powers  who 
oontcnded  for  the  empire  of  the  Esst,  fought  their 
battles.  Here  tlie  Seleueidw  routed,  or  were  routed 
by,  the  Ptolemies;  here  the  Romans  vanquished 
the  l^arthians,  the  Persians,  and  the  Jews  tliem  • 
oelres;  end  here  the  armies  of  France,  Engbnd, 
and  Gennan}',  fought  the  hosts  of  Sabidin. 

2.  It  is  essentially  a  mountainous  country.  Not 
that  it  contains  independent  mountain  chains,  as  ui 
Greece,  for  example,  dividing  one  region  from  an- 
other, with  extensive  valle^-s  or  pbtins  between  and 
among  them  —  but  that  e\'ery  part  of  the  highland 
is  in  greater  or  less  undnktion.  From  its  station 
in  the  north,  the  range  of  Lebanon  pushes  forth 
l>efore  it  a  multitude  of  hills  and  eminences,  which 
crowd  one  another  more  or  less  thicldy  ^  over  the 
free  of  the  country  to  \U  extreme  south  limit  But 
it  is  not  only  a  mountainous  country.  It  contains 
In  combinat'on  witli  its  mountains  a  remarkable 
ODRBngeroent  of  pUins,  such  as  few  other  countries 
cnn  show,  whksh  indeed  form  its  chief  peculiarity, 
and  have  luid  an  equal,  if  not  a  more  important  bear- 
ing oo  its  history  than  the  mountains  themselves. 
The  mass  of  hiUs  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
•ountry  is  bordered  or  fhimed  on  both  sides,  east 
and  west,  by  a  liroad  belt  of  lowland,  sunk  deep 


•  The  oontrast  between  Sui  sod  West,  and  the 
podtlon  of  the  Ildy  Land  as  on  the  eonflnes  of  saeh, 
li  bappny  given  in  a  passsge  in  E^then  (ch.  28). 

*  The  district  of  the  Surrey  liUls  about  Ootarbam, 
In  its  most  regular  portSons,  if  deoudMl  of  most  of 
its  wood,  turf,  and  soil,  would  be  not  unlike  many 
parts  of  Palwtloe.  So  an  <pr  were)  the  hills  of  Box- 
daighshire  on  the  bsnlu  of  the  Tweed,  as  the  follow, 
ing  daaBriptton  of  thm  by  Washington  Irving  will 
sbow :  «  Vnim  a  hill  whieh  *'  like  Qeridm  or  OUvet 
"  eensBanded  an  extensive  prospect  ...  I  gsaed 
oboot  ■>•  for  a  time  with  surprise,  I  may  almost  say 

at.    I  beheld  a  sneoearion  of  giaj 
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below  its  own  level  The  slopes  or  diA  which  form, 
as  it  were,  the  retaining  walls  of  this  depression, 
are  Airrowed  and  cleft  by  the  torrent  beds  which 
discliarge  the  waters  of  the  hills,  and  form  the 
meins  of  communication  between  the  upper  and 
lower  leveL  On  the  west  this  lowkmd  interposes 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  is  the 
Phun  of  Philistia  and  of  Sharon.  On  the  cost  it 
is  the  brood  bottom  of  the  Jordan  Valley  deep 
down  in  which  rushes  the  one  river  of  Palestine  to 
its  grave  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  Such  is  the  first  general  impression  of  the 
physiognomy  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  a  physi- 
ognomy compounded  of  the  three  main  fSBatures 
already  named  —  the  pUins,  the  highUnd  hills,  and 
the  torrent  beds:  features  which  are  marked  in  the 
words  of  its  earliest  describers  (Num.  xiil  29; 
Josh.  xi.  16,  xlL  8),  and  which  must  be  compre- 
hended by  every  one  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  country,  and  the  intimate  connection  existing 
between  its  structure  and  its  history.  In  the  ac- 
companying sketch-map  an  attempt  hss  been  made 
to  exhibit  these  features  with  greater  distinctness 
than  is  usual,  or  perhaps  possible,  in  maps  con- 
taining more  detail 

On  a  nearer  view  we  shall  discover  some  traits 
not  observed  at  first,  which  add  sensibly  to  the 
expression  of  this  interesting  countenince.  About 
half-way  up  the  coast  the  maritime  plain  is  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  a  long  ridge  thrown  out  from 
the  central  mass,  rising  considerably  «  abo\-e  the 
general  level,  and  terminating  in  a  bold  promon- 
tory on  the  very  edge  of  the  Mediterranean.  This 
ridge  is  Blount  CarmeL  On  its  upper  side,  the 
plain,  as  if  to  compensate  for  its  temporary  di»> 
pbcement,  invades  the  centre  of  the  country  and 
forms  an  undulating  hoUow  right  across  it  fh>m 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  lliis  cen- 
tral lowbmd,  which  divides  with  its  broad  depres- 
s'on  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Galilee,  is  the  plain  of  liisdraelon  or  Jez- 
reel,  the  great  liattle-field  of  Palest'me.  North  of 
Cannel  the  lowland  resumes  its  position  by  the  sea- 
side till  it  is  again  interrupted  and  finally  put  an 
end  to  by  the  northern  mountains  which  push 
their  way  out  to  the  sea,  ending  in  the  white  prom- 
ontory of  the  Rrii  Nakh&i-a,  Above  this  is  the 
ancient  Phoenicia  —  a  succession  of  headlands 
sweeping  down  to  the  ocean,  and  leaving  but  few 
inten-ols  of  beach.  Behind  Phoenicia  —  north  of 
Eidraebn,  and  mck)sed  between  it,  the  LUdny^  and 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan  —  is  a  continuation 
of  tlie  mountain  district,  not  difihiug  materially  in 
structure  or  character  fVom  that  to  the  south,  but 
rising  gradually  In  occasional  elevation  until  it 
reaciMS  the  main  ranges  of  Ijebanon  and  anti-fjeb- 
anon  (or  Hermon),  as  fhmi  their  loily  heights  they 
overiook  the  whole  huid  befow  them,  of  which  th^ 
are  Indeed  the  parents. 

waving  bills,  line  beyond  Hoe,  as  Ikr  as  my  eye  eoold 
rsaeh,  monotonous  in  their  aspect,  and  entirsly  desti- 
tute of  trees  ....  The  fir4iuned  Tweed  ap- 
peared a  naked  stream  flowing  between  bare  hills.  And 
yet  **  (what  is  even  more  applicable  to  the  Uoly  Land) 
^  such  bad  been  the  maglo  web  thrown  over  the  whole, 
that  it  hod  a  greater  diatm  than  the  richest  soenerf 
\n  England.'* 

tf  The  main  ridge  of  Osnnel  is  between  1,700  and 
1,800  fiMt  high.  The  hills  of  Samaria  immediately  to 
the  8.  E.  of  it  are  only  about  1,100  Itet  (Von  ds  Yelds^ 
lfofie{r,m,178). 
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4.  The  ooontry  thui  nmgblj  portrayed,  «nd 
vliiofa,  M  bdore  stated,  it  len  than  140  oiikf  in 
kogth,  and  not  mora  than  40  in  arenM^  breadth, 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  whole  lAnd  of 
Israel.*  The  northern  portion  is  Galilee;  the  centre, 
Sanaria;  the  south,  Judsa.  This  Ui  the  Land  of 
Canaan  which  was  bestowed  on  Abraham ;  the  cov> 
enanted  home  of  his  descendants.  'Vhe  two  tribes 
and  a  half  remained  on  the  uplands  beyond  Jordan, 
instead  of  advancing  to  take  their  portion  with  the 
restwitbin  its  elrcumvallation  of  defense;  but  that 
act  appears  to  ha\-e  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
plan.  It  arose  out  of  an  accidental  circumstance,  — 
*be  abundance  of  cattle  which  thej  had  acquired 
during  their  stay  in  Egypt,  or  during  the  transit 
through  the  wilderness,  —  and  its  result  was,  that 
the  tribes  in  question  soon  ceased  to  hare  any  close 
soanaction  with  the  others,  or  to  form  any  rirtual 
port  of  the  nation.  But  even  this  definition  might 
without  impropriety  be  further  circumscribed ;  for 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  O.  T.  times  the  chief 
crenta  ct  the  history  were  confined  to  the  district 
south  of  Esdraelon,  which  contained  the  cities  of 
Hebron,  Jerusalem,  Bethel,  Shilob,  Shechem,  and 
Samaria,  the  Mount  of  Olit-es,  and  the  Mount  Car- 
met  The  battles  of  the  Conquest  an  1  the  early 
atmggies  of  the  era  of  the  Judges  oooe  passed,  Gal> 
ike  snbeided  into  obscurity  and  unimportance  till 
the  time  of  Oiri^ 

&  Small  as  the  Holy  IjumI  is  on  the  map,  and 
when  oontrasted  either  with  modem  states  or  with 
the  two  enormous  ancient  empires  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  between  which  it  lay,  it  seems  e\en  smaller 
to  the  traivUer  as  he  pursues  his  way  through  it. 
The  long  solid  purple  wall  of  the  Moab  and  Gilead 
moantahis,  which  is  always  in  sight,  and  forms  the 
background  to  almost  everj  riew  to  the  eastward, 
is  perpetually  reminding  him  that  the  confines  of 
the  country  in  that  direction  are  close  at  hand. 
There  are  nomerous  eminences  in  the  highlands 
cfaieh  command  the  riew  of  both  firontiers  at  the 
same  time  —  the  eastern  mountains  of  Gilead  with 
the  Jordan  at  their  feet  on  the  one  hand,  on  the 
ether  the  Western  Sea,»  with  it^  Une  of  white  sand 
and  its  blue  expanse.  Hermon,  the  apex  of  the 
eoontry  on  the  north,  is  said  to  have  been  seen  from 
the  eonthem  end  of  the  Dead  Sea:  it  is  certainly 
plain  enough,  Arom  many  a  point  nearer  the  centre. 
It  ia  startling  to  find  that  from  the  top  of  the  liilU 
of  Ntby  Sanucil,  Bethel,  Tabor,  Gerizini,  or  Safed, 
the  eye  can  embrace  at  one  gbuice,  and  almost  with- 
out turning  the  head,  such  opposite  points  as  the 
Lalw  of  Galilee  and  the  Bay  of  Alcka,  the  fartbes 
motuitaitts  of  the  Hauran  and  the  long  ridge  of 
Cancel,  the  ravine  of  the  Jabbok,  or  the  greefi 
wiudin^i  of  Jordan,  and  the  sand-hills  of  Jaffiu 
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The  impfesdon  thus  produced  is  materially  assisted 
by  the  tranaparent  clearness  of  the  air  and  the  ex- 
ceeding brightness  of  the  light,  by  which  objects 
that  in  our  duller  atmosphere  would  lie  invisible 
from  each  other  or  thrown  into  dim  distance  are 
made  distbctly  visible,  and  thus  appear  to  be  much 
nearer  togetlier  than  they  really  are. 

6.  The  highland  district^  thus  surrounded  and 
bitersected  by  its  broad  lowland  plains,  preserves 
firom  north  to  south  a  remarkably  even  and  hori- 
aontal  profile.  Its  average  height  may  be  taken  as 
1,600  to  1,800  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  It 
can  hardly  be  denominated  a  pbiteau,  yet  so  evenly 
is  the  general  level  preserved,  and  so  thickly  do  the 
hills  stand  behind  and  between  one  another,  that, 
when  seen  from  the  coast  or  the  western  part  of  the 
maritime  plain,  it  has  quite  the  appearance  of  a 
wall,  standing  in  the  background  of  the  rich  dis- 
trict between  it  and  the  observer  —  a  district 
which  from  its  gentle  unduhitions,  and  its  being 
so  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  appears  almost 
immeaeurable  in  extent  This  general  monotony 
of  profile  is,  hoa-e^-er,  accentuated  at  inter>'als  by 
certain  centres  of  elevation.  These  occur  in  a  line 
almost  due  north  and  south,  but  lying  somewhat 
east  of  the  axis  of  the  country.  Beginning  from 
the  south,  they  are  Hebrun.e  8,029  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean:  Jerusalem,  2,010,  and  Mount  of 
Olives,  2,724,  with  Neby  Snmwil  on  the  north, 
2,650;  Bethel,  2,400;  SinfO,  2,085;  Kbal  and 
Gerizim,  2,700;  **  Little  Hermon  *'  and  Tabor  (on 
the  north  side  of  the  FUin  of  Ksdraelon),  1,900; 
Sated, 2,775;  Jtbel  Jurmuk;  4,000.  Between  these 
elevated  points  runs  the  waterihed  ^  of  theountry, 
sending  oflT  on  either  hand  —  to  the  Jordan  VaU 
ley  on  the  east  and  the  BFediterranean  on  tliewest, 
and  be  it  remembered  east  and  west*  only  —  the 
long  tortuous  arms  of  its  many  torrent  beds.  But 
though  keepmg  north  and  south  as  its  general 
directfon,  the  Une  of  the  watershed  is,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  prevalent  equality  of  level  of 
these  highlands,  and  the  absence  of  anything  like 
ridge  or  saddle,  very  irregukr,  the  heads  of  the  val- 
ley's on  the  one  side  oflen  passing  and  "  overlap- 
ping *'  those  of  the  other.  Thus  in  the  territory  of 
the  ancient  Benjamin,  the  heads  of  the  great  wadies 
Fuioar  (or  Suteeitu't)  and  Mulyih  (or  KtU)  —  the 
two  main  channels  by  which  the  torrents  of  the 
winter  rains  hurry  down  from  tlie  bald  hills  of  this 
district  into  the  Wdley  of  the  Jordan  —  are  at  Blrtk 
and  Btiin  respectix-ely,  while  the  great  Wadu  Be- 
/(i/,  a'hich  enters  the  Mediterranean  at  Nnfir  Aujeh^ 
a  few  miles  above  JoflSi,  stretches  its  kmg  arms  as 
far  as,  and  ex-en  tarther  than,  Taiyibth^  nearly  four 
mUes  to  the  east  of  either  Birth  or  Btit\n,  Thus 
also  in  the  more  northern  district  of  Mount  Ephraim 


•  •  «Tbe  whole  axea  of  the  land  of  Palsstlot," 
jays  Br.  Robinson,  *<  iloes  not  vary  greatly  fhxn 
]S,000  geographloal  square  miles,  —  about  equal  to  the 
ana  of  Um  two  States  of  MamachoMtU  and  Oonnsci- 
lewt  logBthcr.  Of  this  whole  area,  mors  than  one 
half,  or  about  7,000  square  miles,  bdng  by  Ux  the 
juaA  important  portion,  lias  on  the  vest  of  the  Jordan. 
....  Only  from  that  land  has  gono  forth  to  other 
natlooa  and  to  modem  times  all  the  true  knowI«dge 
vbl^  exbta  of  Ood,  of  his  revelatkm  of  a  ftiturs 
almte,  and  of  man's  rBdemption  through  Jesu*  Christ. 
CosBpared  with  this  dbtinedon,  the  splendor  and 
learaing  and  liuno  of  Igypt,  Oreeoe,  and  Bouie  Ikde 
away ;  and  tbe  trarta  of  thdr  Influeace  upon  the 
i  heeoose  as  the  foo^  nts  of  the  traveller  npon 


the  sands  of  Che  desert**  (,Pky$.  Geogr.  of  Uu  Half 
Land^  pp.  2.  18.)  U. 

h  The  same  word  Is  used  In  Hebrew  for  ''sea  **  and 
tor  «  wsst." 

e  The  altitudes  are  those  given  by  Tan  de  Telde, 
after  mueh  couiparlson  and  Investigation,  In  his  Mt" 
moir  (pp.  170-188).  [for  the  Lebanon  smnmits,  see 
BiU.  Saera,  xxxix.  552.] 

d  For  the  wafetahed  see  Rltler,  Sfdkwwif,  Jordan, 
pp.  474-488.  Uls  heights  have  been  somewhat  mod- 
ified by  more  reeent  obeervatkNia,  for  whleh  see  Van 
de  Vclde's  Memoh, 

•  Xxcept  In  the  fanmedkte  neighboriiood  of  the 
Plain  of  Jfisdraelon,  and  In  the  extreme  north  —  where 
the  dralaage,  instaad  of  being  to  the  Biedlterraneaa 
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■rooiid  Nabhtg^  the  mmtfieatioiM  of  tluit  ttHandre 
Mjttcm  of  vnlleyt  which  combiiM  to  form  the  Wady 
Ferrah  —  one  of  the  main  feed^  of  the  central 
Jordan  —  interlace  and  cro«  bj  many  milea  those 
of  the  Wttthf  Skairf  whose  principal  arm  ia  the 
Valley  of  NnUvs,  and  which  pours  ita  waten  into 
the  Mediterranean  at  Nakr  Falaik, 

7.  The  Y-alleja  on  the  two  aides  of  the  watershed 
differ  considerably  in  character.  Those  on  the  east 

—  owini;  to  the  extraordinary  depth  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  into  which  they  plunge,  and  also  to  the  fact 
already  mentioned,  that  the  watershed  lies  rather 
on  that  side  of  the  highlands  thus  making  the  &11 
more  abrupt  —  are  extremely  steep  and  n^ged. 
This  is  the  case  during  the  whole  length  of  the 
southern  and  middle  portions  of  the  country.  The 
precipitous  descent  between  Olivet  and  Jericho, 
with  which  all  travellers  in  the  Holy  Land  are  ac- 
quainted, is  a  type,  and  by  no  means  an  uniair 
tj-pe,  of  the  eastern  passes,  from  Zuwtimk  and 
Ain-jidi  on  the  south  to  XVady  B'idan  on  the 
north.  It  is  only  when  the  junction  between  the 
Plain  of  lilsdreelon  and  the  Jordan  Valley  is  reached, 
that  the  slopes  become  gradual  and  the  ground  fit 
for  the  maneuTcn  of  anything  but  detached  bodies 
of  foot  soldiers.  But,  rugged  and  difficult  as  they 
are,  they  form  the  only  access  to  the  upper  countr}* 
from  this  side,  and  every  man  or  body  of  men 
who  reached  (he  territory  of  Judah,  Uenjamin,  or 
Kpbreim  from  the  Jordan  Valley,  must  have  climbed 
one  or  other  of  them.^  Hie  Ammonites  and  Moab- 
ites,  who  at  some  remote  date  left  such  lasting 
traces  of  their  presence  in  the  names  of  Chephar 
ha- Ammonal  and  Michmash,  and  the  Israelites 
pressing  forward  to  the  relief  of  Gibeoo  and  the 
sUuighter  of  Beth-horon,  doubtless  entered  alike 
through  the  great  Wady  Fumtr  already  spoken  of. 
The  Moal>ites,  Edomites,  and  liebuniro  swarmed 
up  to  their  attack  on  Judah  through  the  crevices 
of  Ain-jidi  (2  Chr.  xx.  12, 16).  The  pass  of  Adum- 
mim  was  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  —  what  it  still  is 

—  the  regular  route  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem, 
By  it  Ponipey  ad\-anced  with  his  army  when  he 
took  the  city. 

8.  The  western  valleys  are  more  gradual  in  their 
slope.  The  le^^l  of  the  external  plain  on  this  side 
is  higher,  and  therefora  the  fall  less,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  distance  to  be  traversed  is  much 
greater.  Thus  the  length  of  the  Wady  Beldt  al- 
ready mentioned,  from  its  remotest  head  at  Tai- 
yibth  to  the  point  at  which  it  emerges  on  the  Phun 
of  Sharon,  may  be  taken  as  20  to  25  miles,  with 
a  total  difference  of  level  during  that  distance  of 
perhaps  1,800  feet,  while  the  iVady  el-Ayj'th, 
which  (alls  from  the  other  side  of  Tiiiyibrh  into 
the  Jordan,  has  a  distance  of  barely  10  miles  to 
reach  the  Jordan  Valley,  at  the  same  time  falling 
not  less  than  2,800  feet. 

Hera  again  the  valleys  are  the  only  means  of 
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commmiieatkm  between  the  lowhiid  and  tha  Ugh* 
land.  From  Jai&  and  the  central  part  of  the  pUa 
there  are  two  of  these  roads  ^  going  op  to  Jcre- 
salem  '*  :  the  one  to  the  risht  by  Mamltk  and  the 
Watfy  Alyt  the  other  to  the  left  by  Lydda,  aad 
thence  by  the  Betb-horons,  or  the  Wady  SuUtmam, 
and  Gibeon.  The  former  of  these  is  modem,  bat 
the  bitter  is  the  scene  of  many  a  fsmons  incident 
in  tlie  ancient  history.  Over  its  long  acclivHies  thm 
Canaanites  were  driven  by  Joahua  to  their  native 
plains;  the  Philistines  ascended  to  Midimash  and 
Geba,  and  fled  back  past  Aj^lon;  the  Syrian  Ibree 
was  stopped  and  hurled  back  by  Judas;  the  Bonao 
legions  of  Cestius  Callus  were  chased  pett-mdl  to 
their  strongholds  at  Antipatris. 

9.  Further  south,  the  communications  bctwesa 
the  mountains  of  Judah  and  the  lowhud  of  Plu- 
listia  are  hitherto  comparatively  unexplored.  T^ey 
were  doubtless  the  scene  of  many  a  foray  and  n- 
pukie  during  the  lifetime  of  Samson  and  the  atmg- 
gles  of  the  Danites,  but  there  is  no  reooid  d  thdr 
baring  been  used  for  the  passage  of  any  important 
force  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.* 

North  of  Jaffifc  the  passes  are  few.  One  of  them, 
by  the  Wady  Btl&t,  led  horn  Antipaliis  to  Goph- 
na.  By  this  route  St  Paul  was  probably  conveyed 
away  from  Jerusalem.  [Ophki,  Amer.  ed.]  An- 
other leads  fVom  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Gilgal 
near  Kffr  Sabtt,  to  NnbluM,  These  western  val- 
leys, though  easier  than  those  on  the  eastern  aide, 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  present  great  difBcnltaes 
to  the  passage  of  any  laige  Ibrce  encumbered  by 
baggage.  In  fiict  these  mountain  pasaea  realy 
fonned  the  security  of  Israel,  and  if  she  bad  been 
wise  enough  to  s^tle  her  own  intestinal  qasmk 
without  reference  to  fbreigners,  the  nation  might, 
humanly  speaking,  have  stood  to  the  present  hour. 
The  height,  and  consequent  strength,  which  was 
the  frequent  boast  of  the  prophets  and  psalmists  m 
regard  to  Jerusalem,  was  no  less  true  of  the  whole 
country,  rising  as  it  does  on  all  sides  fhun  ptaias 
so  much  below  it  in  level.  The  armiea  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  as  they  traced  and  retraced  their  path 
between  Pdusium  and  Carehemish,  must  have 
looked  at  the  kmg  wall  of  heighU  which  closed  b 
the  broad  level  roadway  they  were  pursuing,  as  be* 
longing  to  a  country  with  which  they  bad  no  con- 
cern. It  was  to  them  a  natural  mountain  fiutosss, 
the  approach  to  which  was  beset  with  difficulties, 
while  its  bare  and  soilless  hills  were  hardly  woifh 
the  trouble  of  conquering,  in  comparison  with  the 
rich  green  phdns  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nils, 
or  even  with  the  boundless  cornfield  thnmgh  which 
they  were  marehlng.  litis  may  be  fidriy  infbnd 
from  various  notices  in  Scripture  and  in  contem- 
porary history.  The  Egyptian  kmga,  ttom  Barn- 
eses II.  and  Thothmes  III.  to  Pharaoh  Kecho,  wsn 
in  the  constant  habit  ^  of  punning  thb  route  during 
their  expeditions  against  the  Chatti,  or  Hittites,  ia 


or  to  the  Jordan,  Is  to  the  IMAnff  —  the  statement  In 
Che  text  Is  strletly  accorate. 

«  Nothing  can  afford  so  strong  a  tontimony  to  the 
really  UDmllltMry  genius  of  the  Canaanites,  and  snbee- 
qoently,  In  their  turn,  of  the  Jews  also,  as  the  way  In 
wbkh  tlMy  suflerad  their  cooqaeron  again  and  again 
to  advance  through  these  defiles,  whore  their  dcstrue- 
tlon  might  so  easily  have  been  eflbeted.  They  always 
tetlred  at  once,  and,  shotting  themselves  up  in  their 
strongholds,  awaited  the  attack  there,  from  Jericho, 
Hebron,  Jerusalem,  to  SiUstrIa,  the  story  Is  one  and 
Ibe  same,  — the  dIsUke  d  Orientals  to  tght  in  the 


open  field,  and  thdr  power  of  detsmlned  ndetsani 
when  intrenched  behhid  fbrtiacatiotts. 

b  Rkshard  I.,  when  intending  to  attack  JsrDSsl■^ 
moved  fhxn  Asoslon  to  Blanche  Oanle  (<Ss/ir,  or  3U(«9> 
S({fiek)^  on  the  edge  of  the  mountains  of  Jalaa ;  sad 
then,  instead  of  taking  a  direct  route  to  the  Uaif  Ctty 
through  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  tamed  aoctb* 
wards  over  the  plain  and  took  the  road  flnom  Basokh 
to  Bettenuble  (Nuba),  that  is,  the  ordloaiy  appreaek 
fSrom  Jaflh  to  Jemsslem ;  a  drauit  of  at  least  fbor 
days.  (SeeYhllsaaf;▼.4S,hlarell.^aM•^««,^ml 

c  BawUnscn^nots  to  Usrod.  iL  { 1S7. 
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tl»  north  of  SjrU;  and  the  two  hMtpnamed  moo- 
«rcks«  fought  battkt  mt  Megfddo,  without,  as  fiff 
at*  vre  know,  having  taken  the  trouble  io  penetrate 
Into  the  interior  of  the  eowitrj.  The  Phamoh  who 
vaa  Sotomon't  contemporarj  came  up  the  Philistine 
pbin  at  &r as Gezer  (probsbljr  about  Htmiefi^  and 
besieged  and  destroyed  it,  without  leaving  any  im- 
pression  of  uneasiness  in  the  annals  of  IsruL 
LAter  in  the  rootiarehj,  Psammetichus  besieged 
Asbdod  in  the  PhUUrine  phUn  for  the  extraordinary 
period  of  tweiity-nitie  years  (lierod.  it.  157 )j 
during  a  portion  of  that  titne  an  Assyrian  army 
pnbaUy  oeoopied  part  of  the  saine  ^  district,  en« 
deavorin^  to  reliere  the  town.  The  battles  must 
kave  bc<»  fim|uent;  and  yet  the  only  reference  to 
tibese  events  in  the  Bible  is  the  mention  of  the  At- 
fyrian  general  by  Iniah  (zx.  1),  in  so  casual  a  man- 
Bcr  as  to  lead  irredstibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
neitber  Egyptians  nor  Assyrians  had  come  up  hito 
the  highbmd.  This  is  illustiated  by  Napoleon*s 
campaign  in  Palestine.  He  entered  it  ftom  Egypt 
by  et-Arish^  and  after  orermnning  the  whole  of  the 
lowland,  and  taking  Oasa,  Jaffii,  Kamleh,  and  the 
otbcr  places  on  the  plain,  be  writes  to  the  shdkhs 
•f  NttUtu  and  Jemsalem,  announcing  that  he  has 
■o  intention  of  making  war  a^nst  tliera  (  Coi-rtip, 
de  Nt'jK,  No.  4,020,  •♦  19  Ventose,  1799  •*).  To  use 
bis  own  words,  the  highland  country  **  did  not  He 
within  his  base  of  openitions;  *'  and  it  would  have 
been  a  waste  of  time,  or  worse,  to  ascend  thither. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  during 
the  Onsades,  Jerusalem  bceame  the  great  object  of 
eontest;  and  then  the  battle-iield  of  the  country, 
wbieh  had  originally  been  Esdraelon,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  maritime  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
passes  communicating  most  directly  with  the  cap- 
iftaL  Here  Judas  Maceabaius  achie\-ed  some  of  his 
gicatest  triumphs;  and  here  some  of  Herod's  most 
dedsire  actions  were  fought;  and  Blanchegarde, 
AMsOon,  JaiB^  and  Beitiinba  (the  Bettenuble  of  the 
Gmsading  historian),  still  shine  with  the  brightest 
fays  ol  the  valor  of  Richard  the  First 

10.  When  the  highlands  of  the  country  are 
Boie  dosely  esaniin^,  a  considerable  difftrence 
will  be  found  to  exist  in  the  naturnl  oonditkm  and 
appearance  of  their  di(R>reiit  portions.  The  south, 
•a  being  nearer  the  arid  desert,  and  forther  removed 
from  the  drainage  of  the  mountains.  Is  drier  and 
leas  productive  Uian  the  north.  The  tract  befow 
Hebron,  which  forau  the  link  between  the  hills  of 
3adah  and  the  desert,  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews  by  a  term  originally  derived  finom  its  dry> 
aeas  (^%e6).  This  was  niR  south  country.  It 
contdned  the  territory  which  Caleb  bestowed  on 
his  daughter,  and  which  he  had  afterwards  to  en- 
dow spedaly  with  the  **  upper  and  lower  springs  ** 
•r  a  less  parched  kicaUty  (Josh.  xv.  19).     Here 
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«  Por  ThottaaMS*  eogagenient  at  MegldJo,  see  De 
Boofd^  later  pfetattoo  of  his  monaoMots  reeently  dis- 
—fared  al  Tbabes,  la  the  Revut  Arch*ologiqw,  1861, 
f.  »l,  fcc.     For  Phuraoh  Neeho,  see  2  K.  xxlU.  29. 

h  The  MMitifleatloa  of  Megkldo,  eotoddlDg  as  It 
«oes  with  the  stateuMots  of  tbe  Bible,  Is  tolerably 
•srsala  ;  bat  at  preMot  as  much  can  hardly  be  said  of 
the  o«ber  names  In  Ihew  lists.  Not  only  does  the 
agreoDMot  ef  the  names  appear  doubCAil,  but  the  lists, 
as  now  dedphered,  prssent  an  amount  of  eooftulon  — 
places  la  tbe  north  being  Jumbled  np  with  those  In  the 
ssaHi,  ate.  -~  which  raises  a  constant  suspicion. 

c  la.  XX.  1,  as  expiaioed  by  Osssalos,*  and  by  Baw- 
«Baoo<ILM8,«eM). 

d  Tbis  FMlm  is  also  fsfcrvsd  to  tbe  boi  sad  watir- 


lived  Nabal,  so  chary  of  his  «*  water*'  (I  Sam.  xir. 
11);  and  here  may  well  have  been  the  scene  of  tht 
composition  of  the  63d  Psalm  <<  — the  **dry  and 
thirsty  land  where  no  water  is.'*  As  the  traveller 
advances  north  of  this  tract  there  is  an  Improve- 
ment; but  perhaps  no  country  equally  cultivated 
is  more  monotonous,  bare,  or  uninviting  in  its 
aspect,  than  a  great  part  of  the  higblaiKls  d 
Judah  and  Bei\jamin  during  the  largest  portion  of 
the  year.  The  qiring  covers  even  those  bald  gray 
rocks  with  verdure  and  color,  and  fills  the  rarines 
with  torrents  of  rushing  water;  but  in  summer 
and  autumn  the  look  of  the  country  ihmi  Hebron 
up  to  Bethel  is  very  dreary  and  desokte.  Tht 
flowers,  which  for  a  few  weeks  give  so  brilliant* 
and  varied  a  hue  to  whole  dls^cts,  wither  and 
vanish  before  the  first  fleroe  rays  of  the  sun  of 
summer:  they  are  *<  to-day  in  the  field  —  to> 
morrow  cast  into  the  oven."  Rounded/  hiUs  of 
moderate  height  fill  up  the  riew  on  every  side, 
their  coarse  gray^  stone  continually  discovering 
itself  through  the  thin  coating  of  soil,  and  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
terraces  which  run  round  them  with  tbe  regufauity 
of  contour  lines,  or  from  tbe  conftised  heaps  ol 
ruin  which  occupy  the  site  of  former  riWMgiB  or 
fortress.  On  some  of  the  hills  the  terraces  have 
been  repauvd  or  reconstructed,  and  these  contahi 
plantations  of  oli%-e8  or  figs,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  vineyards,  surrounded  by  rough 
stone  walls,  and  with  the  watch-towers  at  the 
comers,  so  fiimiliar  to  us  firom  tbe  parables  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Others  have  a  shaggy 
covering  of  oak  bushes  in  clumps.  There  are  tra- 
ditions that  in  fonner  times  the  road  between 
Bethlehem  and  Hebron  was  lined  with  huge  trees; 
but  all  that  now  remains  of  them  are  the  hm 
oak-roots  which  are  embedded  in  the  rocky  sou, 
and  are  dug  up  by  tbe  peasants  for  fuel  (MisI 
Benufort,  ii.  124).  llie  valleys  of  denudation  whi^ 
divide  these  monotonous  bilk  are  also  planted  with 
figs  or  dives,  but  oflener  cultivated  with  com  or 
dmtrra^  tbe  long  reed-like  stalks  of  which  remain 
on  tbe  stony  ground  till  the  next  seed-time,  and 
give  a  singukriy  dry  and  slovenly  look  to  the  fields. 
The  general  absence  of  fences  in  the  ralle^-s  does 
not  render  them  less  desoUte  to  an  English  eye, 
and  where  a  fence  is  now  and  then  encountered,  H 
is  either  a  stone  wall  trodden  down  and  dikpidated, 
or  a  hedge  of  the  prickly-pear  cactus,  gaunt,  irreg- 
ular, and  ugly,  without  being  picturesque.  Often 
the  track  rises  and  falk  fbr  miles  together  over  the 
edges  of  the  white  strata  uptumed  into  almost  a 
vertical  A  position;  or  over  sheets  of  bare  rock 
spread  out  like  flag-stones,<  and  marked  with  flssnes 
whicli  hare  all  the  regularity  of  artificial  joints; 
or  along  narrow  channels,  through  which  the  feet 


less  road  of  the  deep  deoeent  to  Jerloho  and 
dan.     See  Ouvbs,  Hoost  op,  p.  2M8  a. 

«  Blanky  (5.  f  P.  p.  1S9)  — not  prone  to 
ferate  color  (eonp.  87)  **  Petra '') —speaks  of  It 
blase  of  scarlet." 

/  (*  Rounded  swelling  masses  like  huge 
says  Mr.  Seddoo  the  painter  (p.  128).    «'Aicl 
uglkr  than  Its  neighbor"  (lUas  Beanfort,  fi.  47). 
also  the  description  of  Rosseggar 
Ritter,  /on/on,  p.  485. 

9  <*  Often  looking  as  If  bunt  In  tbe  kiln  **  (i 
son,  p.  178). 

A  As  at  Btiunr  (Beth^ioron). 

i  As  south  of  B$Uin  (Betbsl),  sad   aanqr 
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ff^festurics  of  tATcIlen  hsve  wiib  dUBculty  n- 
liOiied  Uwir  bold  on  tbe  iteep  deeUnim;  cr  dowa 
ttghto  of  bregukr  itept  htwu  or  worn  in  tbo  solid 
took  of  tbo  ntrine,  and  strewed  thick  with  innn* 
■Mrable  kwse  «  stones.  Even  the  gray  ^iUsges  — 
always  on  tbo  top  or  near  tbo  top  of  the  bills  ^- do 
bat  add  to  ibe  dreariness  of  the  scene  by  the  finiom 
look  which  their  flat  roofs  and  absence  of  windows 
present  to  a  European  eye,  and  by  the  poverty  and 
ruin  so  universal  among  them.  At  Jerusalem  this 
tssches  its  dimax,  and  in  the  leaden  ashy  hue 
which  overspreads,  for  the  miyor  part  of  the  year, 
■roeh  of  the  hmdseapo  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  city,  and  which  may  well  bo  owing  to  the  d4- 
biis^  <rf  its  sucoessiTB  demolitions,  thoe  is  some> 
thing  unspeakably  afieeting.  'llie  solitude  which 
■eigne  throughout  most  of  these  hilb  and  ralleys 
Is  also  Tory  striking.  ^  For  mUes  and  miles  tb«e 
ii  often  no  appearance  of  life  except  the  occask>nal 
foat-berd  on  tbo  bill-sido,  or  gathering  of  women 
at  the  wells."  « 

To  tbo  west  and  northwest  of  the  highlands, 
where  the  sea-breeccs  are  frit,  there  is  considerably 
mors  Tcgetatioo.  llie  Watfff  et-Sumi  derires  its 
•ame  from  the  acaeias  whidi  lino  its  aides.  In 
the  same  neighborhood  dives  abound,  and  giro  the 
oountry  '* almost  a  wooded  appearsnoe*'  (Rob.  ii. 
SU  22).  'IIjo  dark  giateftil  foliage  of  the  bulm,  or 
terebinth,  is  frequent;  and  one  of  these  trees,  per- 
haps the  bfgest  in  Palestuie,  stands  a  few  minutes* 
ride  from  the  andeiit  Socho  (ilfiJ,  222).  About 
Isn  miles  north  of  this,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Kiijath-jearim,  the  ^city  of  forests,**  are  some 
ihiekets  of  pine  {nidber)  and  kurd  (keOlM),  which 
Tobler  compares  with  Europsan  woods  {lUie  Wan- 
dattngj  p.  178). 

11.  Hitherto  wo  bare  spoken  of  the  central  and 
■orthem  portions  of  Judaxi.  Its  eastern  portion 
<^a  tract  some  9  or  10  miles  In  width  by  about  36 
In  length  —  which  intervenes  between  the  centre 
■od  the  abrupt  deseent  to  tbo  Dead  Sea,  is  fiu-  more 
wikl  and  desokte,  and  that  not  for  a  pMikm  of  the 
year  only,  but  throughout  it.<'  lliis  roust  have 
been  always  what  it  is  now — an  unuihabited  desert, 
beoauso  umiihabitable;  «*a  bars  arid  wilderness; 
Itfi  endless  succession  of  shapeless  ydlow  and  ash- 
ook>red  hills,  without  grass  or  shrubs,  without 
water,  and  almost*  without  life,**— even  wiUiout 
rains,  with  the  rsrs  esoeptlons  of  Masada,  and  a 
solitary  watch-tower  or  twa 

12.  No  descriptirs  sketch  of  this  part  of  the 
oountry  can  be  oompleto  which  does  not  allude  to 
|ho  caverns,  obaraoteristk}  of  all  limestone  districts, 
W  here  existing  in  astonishuig  numbers.  Eveiy 
bill  and  ra\*iue  is  pierced  with  tbem,  soma  very 
kige  and  of  curious  formation  —  perhaps  partly 
naUiral,  partly  artificial  —  others  mere  grottoes. 
Many  of  them  are  connected  with  ntost  important 
and  interesting  e\'ents  of  the  andent  history  of  the 


«  As  in  the  Wndp  Aip,  7  miles  west  of  Jerusalem, 
flee  Beaomoot's  deseriptloa  of  this  route  in  his  Dwj 
(tfa  Journey f  etc.  L  190. 

*  See  JsaosALBM,  toL  iL  p  1280  b.  The  ssms  rs- 
OMTk  win  be  found  In  Seddon^s  Memoir,  p.  198. 

c  StanWiy,  &f  P.p.  117. 

4-  Mrmk  on  the  8lh  Jannaiy,  De  Sanlcy  fbund  no 
water 

e  Yan  ds  Tdde,  fljyr.  f  IW  B.  90;  and  sss  the 
same  stiU  more  f^bly  stated  on  p.  101;  and  a 
giaphk  deseriptkm  by  Miss  Beaulbrt,  II.  103,  IQB,  127, 
IK*,  flhe  chamnter  of  the  upper  part  of  the  dlitriet, 
lo  tho  8.  E.  of  the  Mount  of  OUves,  Is  well  sdasd  by 


paussuke 

EspedaDy  is  this  true  of  the  dislM 
now  under  eonsiderstion.  Macfapelab,  Makkedah, 
AduUam,  En-gedi,  names  iusepMably  connected 
with  the  lives,  adventures,  and  deaths  of  Abraham, 
Joshua,  David,  and  otber  Old  Testament  wortliiea, 
are  all  withfai  the  small  drde  of  the  tefritory  of 
Judco.  Moreo\-cr,  there  is  perhaps  hardly  one  of 
caverns,  bowerer  small,  whidt  has  not  at 
time  or  other  Aimisbed  a  bidiag-phce  to 
Sonne  ancient  Hebrew  from  the  sweeping  inennions 
of  Philistine  or  Amalekito.  For  the  besring  whidi 
tkie  present  treatment  of  many  of  the  cawms  has 
on  the  modem  rdiglons  aspect  of  Palestine,  and 
for  the  mnarkable  symbol  wbidi  they  fumiah  of 
the  Hfe  of  Israel,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  a 
striking  passage  hi  Simd  mid  Palatine  (eh.  fi.  x. 
8).     [Cavk.] 

13.  The  bareness  and  dijncas  wliicfa  prevails 
ess  in  Judsea  is  owing  partly  to  the 

absence  of  wood  (see  bdow),  partly  to  its  proximity 
to  the  desert,  and  portly  to  a  scareity  of  water, 
arising  fhmi  its  distance  Ikon  the  Ijebanon.  The 
abundant  springs  which  form  so  delightful  a  feators 
of  the  country  further  north,  and  many  of  which 
continue  to  flow  even  after  the  hottest  ssmmeia, 
are  hers  very  nirdy  met  with  after  the  rainy  sea- 
son is  over,  and  their  pbce  is  but  poorly  supplied 
by  the  wdls,  themsdves  but  few  in  number,  bored 
down  into  the  white  rock  of  the  nnixisrsal  sub- 
stratum, and  with  mouths  so  narrow  and  so  cars- 
ivl\y  dosed  that  they  may  be  eadly  passed  without 
notice  by  travellers  unaeeuatoased  to  the  trntntTfJ 
[Wklia] 

14.  Uut  to  this  disooucsging  aspect  there  are 
happily  some  important  exoeptioos.  Hie  valley  of 
Uiid$,  south  of  Bethlehem,  contains  sprinies  which 
in  abundance  and  excdlence  rival  even  tbose  of 
N«Ua$;  the  huge  *'  Pools  of  Soknuon  *'  are  enough 
to  supply  a  district  for  many  miles  round  them; 
and  the  cultivation  now  going  on  in  that  neighber* 
hood  shows  what  might  bo  done  with  a  soil  which 
requires  only  irrigation  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
labor  to  evoke  a  b>undless  produce.  At  Uetblehem 
and  Mar  Khfd$,  too,  and  in  the  ndghborhood  of 
the  Omvent  of  the  Ckoss,  and  especially  near  Ho* 
bron,  there  are  excellent  examples  of  what  ean  be 
done  with  vineyards,  and  phmtatlona  of  olives  and 
flg-  treea.  And  it  must  not  be  foigotten  that  dasiag 
the  limited  time  when  the  phdns  and  bottoms  ars 
covered  with  waving  crops  of  green  or  golden  eon, 
and  when  the  naked  rocks  ars  shrouded. in  thst 
brilliant  covering  of  flowers  to  which  aUuaion  has 
already  bow  made,  the  appearance  of  thinga  mMl 
be  far  more  inritii^  than  It  is  during  that  greater 
portion  of  the  year  which  ebpsee  after  the  banvst, 
and  which,  as  bebig  tlie  more  habitual  aspect  of 
the  scene,  has  been  dwelt  upon  above. 

15.  It  is  obvious  that  In  tlie  andent  days  of  the 
nation,  when  Judab  and  Betyamln  pnssessid  the 


BIr.Sakkm:  <(  A  wUdsraen of  mounlafai-tops.  in sems 
places  tossed  up  Uke  waves  of  mud,  in  othees  wrinkled 
ov«r  wHh  ntrines,  like  models  made  of  crwfi|itotf  Arvwa 
paper,  the  nearer  ones  whitish,  strpwed  with  rocks  and 
boshes  "  {Memoir,  p.  904). 

/  There  Is  no  adequate  provision  here  er  dsewhers 
in  Palestine  (except  perfaa|is  la  JamsalMi)  for  eateb- 
Ing  and  praserring  the  water  which  foils  In  tlie  bmvy 
lalns  of  winter  and  spring ~a  iwotlsfou  saiily  nadi^ 
and  found  to  answer  admicsbly  hi  eonntries  sWlM^ 
dsBWrnstaneed,  sneh  M  Malta  and  Bennud^  where  thi 
rslns  fUmisb  ahnost  the  whole  water  supply. 
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^B^pifaiS  popoblkMi  indkatcd  in  Um  Bftife,  Um  OMH 
^ititm  Mul  npeet  of  the  eountry  mutt  have  best 
Of  this  Umto  art  DOi  wanting  sure 
Thane  it  noeonntry  in  which  the  rained 
townt  hmr  to  hurge  a  proportion  to  tbooe  sUU  ex- 
iiAii^  Uudly  a  hill-top  of  the  many  within  light, 
thai  is  not  eovend  with  TCstigM  of  10010  fortreai  or 
flitj.«  Thai  this  oaneroat  popiUation  knew  bow 
noii  cflhctnallj  to  cultivate  thdr  rockj  territory, 
is  shown  by  the  remains  of  their  andeni  terraces, 
which  eonstsntly  uMet  the  eye,  the  only  mode  of 
hnriModing  so  sosnty  a  coating  of  soiL,  and  pre- 
venting ito  being  washed  by  the  torrents  into 
the  valeyi.  Tbeee  frequent  remaine  enable  the 
ttavBOnr  to  form  an  idea  of  the  look  of  the  land- 
seape  when  they  were  kept  op.  But,  besides  this, 
isrests  appear  to  have  stood  in  many  parts  of  Ju- 
d«a^  oniil  the  repeated  infasxins  and  sieges  caused 
th^  iiUI,  and  the  wretched  go\iemnieiit  of  the 
l\vks  peerented  their  reinstatement;  and  all  this 
vegetation  must  have  meted  on  the  moisture  of 
the  dimate,  and,  by  preserving  the  water  In  many 
a  ravine  and  natural  reservoir,  where  now  it  is  rap* 
idly  dried  by  the  fierce  sun  of  the  early  summer, 
BMt  hare  niioeneed  materially  the  luok  and  the 
ressurcei  of  the  countiy. 

18.  Advancing  northward  from  Jud«a  the 
eoontry  becomes  gradually  mors  open  and  pleas. 
ani.  Plains  of  good  soil  occur  beCweeu  the  hills, 
ai  first  small,«  but  afterwards  comparatirely  ki)^ 
!■  some  cases  (such  as  the  J/uibkiM,  which  stretches 
away  from  the  feet  of  Gerlsim  for  several  miles  to 
the  south  and  east)  these  would  be  remarkable  any- 
where. The  hills  assume  here  a  mors  varied  as- 
paei  than  in  the  southern  districts,  springs  are 
nsore  abundant  and  more  permanent,  until  at  httt, 
when  the  district  ottheJeM  NabiiU  in  reached  — 
the  aaeteni  Mount  liiphraim,  —  the  traveller  cn- 
cowutf's  sn  atmosphere  and  an  amount  of  vegeta- 
tioo  and  water  which,  if  not  so  tranicendentiy 
lavdj  as  the  representations  of  enthusiaitic  tmv- 
ettors  would  make  it,  is  yet  greatly  superior  to  any- 
thing he  has  met  with  in  Jndaa,  and  even  suffl- 
cieoi  to  Rcall  much  of  the  scenery  of  the  Weat 

17.  Perhaps  the  Springs  are  the  only  objects 
wiiich  in  themsel^'es,  and  apart  from  their  assoeia- 
tieus,  really  strike  an  Englbh  traveller  with  aston- 
ishment and  admiratkm.  Such  glorious  fountains 
aa  those  of  AmJaUd  or  the  JSrrs  tl-MukAUa,  where 
a  grsai  body  of  the  cleai«st  water  wells  silently  but 
siriftly  out  from  deep  bhie  recesses  worn  hi  the  foot 
of  a  low  diffof  limestons  rock,  and  at  once  forms 
a  aonsidctable  stream— or  as  that  of  T«U  d-KtuIy, 
eddying  forth  from  the  base  of  a  fovely,  wooded 
mound  faito  a  wide,  deep,  and  limpid  pool  ~  or 
those  of  Bmwffs  and  Fyek,  wbers  a  ki^  river 
leaps  headlong,  foaming  and  roaring,  from  its  cave 
—or  even  as  that  ciJeiin,  bubbling  upwards  from 
tha  level  ground  —are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with 
ooi  of  irr^ittfau',  rooky,  mountamous  countries,  and 
being  sooh  unusual  rights  can  hardly  be  kwked  on 
hf  the  traveller  without  surprise  and  emotfon. 
But,  added  to  this  their  natural  impresstveness, 
there  is  the  eonsiderstion  of  the  prominent  part 
which  so  many  of  these  springs  have  played  hi  the 
faiatory.    Even  the  caverns  are  not  more  charac- 
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I  Stanly,  &  f  P.p.  117,  where  the  lenons  to  bs 
I  from  theea  ruias  of  so  many  suooenive  na> 
tfoos  and  raoas  are  admirably  dmvn  out. 
i  Vor  a  Hat  of  thaea,  aea  Foassr. 
«  That  at  the  northern  fooi  of  JVUfAmipit,  outer 


teriatic  of  Ptfestine,  or  oftensr  meatloned  In  Ihn 
accounts  both  of  the  great  national  crisss  and  of 
mom  ordinary  transactions.  It  is  suffiel.^t  hert 
to  nams  Kn-hakkore,  En-gedi,  Gihon,  and»  ki  thia 
particuhur  district,  the  spring  of  Uaiod,  the  foun- 
tain of  Jexreet  En-dor,  and  Kn-gannim,  rmendng 
a  fuller  treatment  of  the  sul^  for  the  spsoial  head 
of  Spkinos.     [See  also  Fouxtaisui.] 

18.  The  valleys  which  Isad  down  flmn  the  upper 
level  In  this  district  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  mountains  through  which  they  descend, 
are  also  a  great  improrement  on  thoee  which  ibrm. 
the  eastern  portioii  of  Judah,  and  even  of  Bei\j^ 
min.  The  vallsys  are  (as  already  remarked)  lem 
precipitous,  because  the  level  from  which  they  starl 
in  their  deeesut  is  lower,  while  that  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  is  higher;  and  they  have  kwt  that  sai-aga. 
character  which  disthiguishes  the  naked  clefts  ol' 
the  wadies  SmweinU  and  A'a^,  of  the  Au^Jidi  or. 
Zmwrirak,  and  have  become  wkler  and  shallawsrt 
swellijig  out  here  and  there  Into  basins,  and  con- 
taining much  land  under  cultivation  nxwe  or  lem 
regular.  Iflue  streams  run  through  many  of  these 
\'idleys,  in  wbkh  a  considerable  body  of  water  is 
found  even  afler  the  hottest  and  fongeet  summery 
their  banks  hidden  by  a  thick  sbrabbery  of  oleaiw 
dere  and  other  flowering  trees,  —  truly  a  deliciona 
s^glit,  and  one  moit  nuvly  seen  to  the  south  of  Je- 
rusalem, or  within  many  miles  to  the  north  of  iL. 
The  mountains,  though  bare  of  wood  and  but  par^ 
UaUy  cultivated,  have  none  of  that  arid^  worn  look 
whidh  renden  tlioee  east  of  Hebron,  and  even  tl^esn. 
l;etween  Uukhmasand  Jericho,  so  repuUve.  In 
fiwt,  the  eastern  district  of  the  Jt6el  NiU/imi  eon> 
tains  soms  of  the  most  ftftile  and  \'aluable  spate 
in  lhdestine.<' 

19.  Hardly  lem  rich  is  the  eztenshre  region 
which  lies  uorthweei  of  the  city  of  J\r<i6(ifs,  between 
it  and  Oarmel,  in  which  the  mountains  gradually 
break  down  bto  the  Phdn  of  Sharon.  This  baa 
been  very  imperfectly  expk>red,  but  it  is  spoken  ol 
as  extremely  fertile  —  huge  fiekls  of  eom,  with 
occasional  tracts  of  irood,  reealUng  the  county  of 
Kent«  —  but  mostly  a  continued  expanse  of  slop- 
ing downs. 

80.  But  with  all  its  richness,  and  aU  its  advanca 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  there  is  a 
strange  dearth  of  natural  wood  about  this  central 
diatrict.  Olire-trees  are  hideed  to  be  ibund  every» 
where,  but  they  are  artifidally  cultivated  for  their 
fruit,  and  the  olive  is  not  a  tree  whieh  adds  to  tha 
look  of  a  huidscape.  A  few  carobs  are  also  mat 
with  in  such  richer  epots  as  the  Valley  of  NMm. 
But  of  all  natural  non-fruit4waring  trees  there  ia 
a  sbiguhu-  dearth.  It  Is  this  which  makes  tha 
irooded  sides  of  Carmel  and  the  park-like  eeenery 
of  the  acyacent  ifopes  and  pbins  so  remsrkabfe. 
True,  when  compared  with  European  Umber,  tha 
trees  srs  but  small,  but  their  abundance  ii  hi 
strong  contrast  with  the  abeolute  dearth  of  wood 
in  the  neighboring  mountains.  Carmel  Is  always 
mentioned  by  the  aiMient  prophets  and  poets  aa 
remarkable  for  its  luxuriance;  and,  as  thaw  ia  na 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  changed  its  character, 
we  have,  in  the  expreeskms  referred  to,  pretty  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  look  of  the  acyohilug  dla- 


which  rise  the  gratle  hUk  which 
Qibeon,  Nebalbii.  etc.,  la  pariiapa 
tha  advance  from  aooth  to  north. 

d  BoMowm,  BiU.  Ret,  Ul.  804. 

e  Lord  lindnj  (Boha'Sad.),  p. 
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Met  of  Ephiaim  mm  not  vary  diflfcraoi  tbn  fton 
wbrtU  bn<m. 

81.  l4o  aooner,  however,  is  the  Phia  of  Edb». 
don  poaoed,  than  a  oomiderable  faDprovomeiit  b 
^eraeptible.  llie  low  hOb  which  tprwd  down 
from  the  nHNiiitaint  of  GalUeei  and  form  the  bar- 
rier between  the  plains  of  Aklca  and  Esdraekxi,  are 
eovered  with  timber,  of  moderate  size,  it  b  tme, 
but  of  thlclc,  vigorous  growth,  and  plnsant  to  the 
sje.  Eastward  of  these  hilb  rises  the  rocmd  mass 
ef  Tabor,  darlc  with  its  copses  of  oalc,  and  set  off 
by  contrast  with  the  bare  slopes  of  Jtbel  ed-DuMy 
(the  so  called  ^  Uttle  Hermon ')  and  the  white 
Ulb  of  Naiareth.  North  of  Tfcbor  and  Naxareth 
b  the  phUn  of  d-ButUmf^  an  upland  tract  hitherto 
very  imperfectlj  described,  but  apparently  of  a 
dmilar  nature  to  Ksdraelon,  though  much  more 
sleiYted.  It  runs  tmoi  east  to  west,  in  which  di- 
raotion  it  b  perhaps  ten  miles  long,  by  two  miles 
wide  at  iU  broa<lest  parU  It  b  described  as  ex- 
tiemely  fertile,  and  abounding  in  vegetation.  Be- 
yond thb  the  auMunt  of  natural  growth  increases 
ai  every  step,  until  towards  the  north  the  country 
becomes  whateren  in  the  West  would  be  considered 
as  well  timbered.  The  centre  part— the  watershed 
between  the  upper  end  of  the  Jordan  Valley  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other,  b 
a  succession  of  swelling  hills,  covered  with  oak  and 
terebinth,  its  oooasioiwl  ravines  thidily  clothed  in 
addition  with  maple,  arbutus,  sumach,  and  other 
trses.  So  abundant  b  the  timber  that  large  quan- 
tities of  it  are  regubrly  carried  to  the  sea-coast  at 
Tyre,  and  there  shipped  as  flid  to  the  towns  on 
the  coast  (Kob.  ii.  450).  The  genersl  level  of  the 
country  b  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  Judaa  and 
Samaria,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  points 
which  reach  a  greater  elet-ation  than  anything  in 
the  south,  such  as  the  prorabient  group  of  Je^/ 
Jurmvtf  and  perhaps  Tibnin  —  and  which  have 
all  the  greater  efllbct  from  the  surrounding  country 
being  lower.  TUmin  lies  about  the  centre  of  the 
district,  and  as  br  north  as  this  the  valleys  run 
east  and  west  of  the  watershed,  but  above  it  they  run 
northwards  into  the  Li/dny,  which  cleaves  the  coun- 
try from  east  to  west,  and  forms  the  northern  border 
of  the  dbtrict,  and  indeed  of  the  Holy  Land  itself. 

29.  llie  notices  of  thb  romantic  district  in  the 
Bibb  are  but  scanty;  in  foct,  till  the  date  of  the 
Kew  Testament,  when  it  had  acquired  the  name  of 
OaUbe,  it  may  be  said,  for  all  purposes  of  hb* 
tory,  to  be  hudly  mentioned.  And  even  in  the 
New  Testament  times  the  interest  b  confined  to  a 
very  small  portion  —  the  south  and  southwest  cor- 
ner, containing  Nasareth,  Caiia,  and  Nain,  on  the 
eonfliies  of  Esdradon,  Capernaum,  Tiberiss,  and 
Qennesaret,  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.* 

In  the  great  Roman  conquest,  or  rather  destruc- 
tion, of  Galilee,  which  preoeded  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  contest  penetrated  but  a  short  dbtance 
into  the  interior.  Jotapata  and  Gbcab  —  neither 
of  them  more  than  19  miles  from  the  Lake  —  are 
the  fiuthest  points  to  which  we  know  of  the  strug- 
gb  extending  in  that  wooded  and  impenetrabb 
district  One  of  the  earliest  accounts  we  possess 
describes  it  as  a  land  **  quiet  and  secure  *'  (Judg. 


«  TtM  sasocbUons  of  Mt  Tabor,  dhn  as  they  are, 
asloDg  to  th«  Old  Testament :  for  there  can  be  very 
Kttb  doubt  thit  it  was  no  mora  the  scene  of  the 
Trsnsflguimtior  than  tb'  Moua'  of  <Hlves  was.  {Hmmt 
;  ed.    TASOib 
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ivitt.  S7).  Tliera  b  no  thoroogfabre  thioi^  % 
nor  any  induoement  to  make  one.  Ifay  thers  net 
be,  vetired  in  the  reressss  of  these  woody  luUs  ud 
intricate  valleys,  many  a  vilbge  whoee  inhabitants 
have  lived  on  fVom  age  to  age,  undistnrlied  by  the 
invasions  and  depopnbtions  with  which  larsefitm^ 
Assyrians,  Komans,  and  Mosbms  have  sncressitely 
visited  the  more  open  and  aeoessibb  parts'  d  the 
country? 

S3.  From  the  present  appearance  of  thb  dbtrkt 
we  may,  with  some  alknraiices,  pcrhapo  gain  an 
idea  of  what  the  more  southern  portions  of  the 
central  highlands  were  during  the  earlkr  periods 
in  the  history.  There  b  littb  material  diflbvnee 
in  the  natural  conditions  of  the  two  legkma.  Gal- 
ilee b  slightly  nearer  the  springs  and  the  cool 
breeees  of  the  snow-covered  LeUmon,  and  further 
distant  from  the  hot  siroccos  of  the  soutbeni  des- 
erts, and  the  vokank  nature  of  a  portion  of  its 
soil  b  more  farorabb  to  regetatldn  than  the  cfaak 
of  Judaa;  but  these  drcuraslaneea,  though  they 
would  tell  to  a  certain  degree,  would  not  prodoee 
any  very  marked  diflbrenoes  in  the  appearance  of 
the  country  provided  other  conditions  were  alike, 
it  therefore  seems  foir  to  believe  that  the  bilb  of 
Shecbem,  Bethel,  and  Hebron,  when  Abram  first 
wandered  over  them,  were  not  very  inferior  to  thoss 
of  the  Beittd  Beskarak  or  the  Beiad  eUBmltamf: 
The  timber  wss  probably  smaller,  but  the  oai- 
groves^  of  Moreh,  Mamre,  Tiabor,«  moat  have  eoa- 
sisted  of  large  trees;  and  the  narrative  implies  thst 
the  ^^foreets*'  or  *'woods**  of  Hareth,  Ziph,  mm! 
Bethel  were  more  than  mere  scrub. 

94.  The  causes  of  the  present  bareness  of  ths 
fkce  of  the  country  are  two,  which  indeed  csn 
hardly  be  sq)arated.  The  first  b  the  destructien 
of  the  timber  in  that  long  series  of  sicgee  and  in- 
\-asions  which  b^n  with  the  invasion  of  Sbbfaak 
(b.  c.  circa  970)  and  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end. 
lliis,  by  depriving  the  soil  and  the  streama  of  shel> 
ter  flrom  the  bumuig  sun,  at  once  made,  as  it  ki- 
variably  does,  the  climate  more  arid  tluui  before, 
and  doubtless  diminished  the  rsinfoU.  The  second 
b  the  decay  of  the  terraoee  necessary  to  retain  the 
soil  on  the  steep  stopes  of  the  round  htDs.  Thb 
decay  b  owing  to  thegenend  uasettlenent  and  in- 
security which  have  been  the  lot  of  thb  poor  Ittib 
country  almost  ever  since  the  Babylonian  conquest. 
The  terraces  once  gone,  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  whbh  they  supported  being  wa^ied 
away  by  the  heavy  rains  of  winter;  ami  it  b  hope^ 
less  to  bok  for  a  renewal  of  the  wood,  or  for  any 
real  improvement  in  the  general  foce  of  the  coon- 
try,  until  they  have  besn  first  reestaUbhed.  Thb 
cannot  happen  to  any  extent  until  a  just  and  firm 
government  shaU  give  confidence  to  the  inhab- 
itants. 

95.  Few  things  are  a  more  constant  source  cf 
surptbe  to  the  stranger  in  the  Holy  Land  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  hill-tope  are,  throughout, 
selected  for  habitatkNi.  A  town  in  a  vaBey  ba 
rare  exceptkm.  On  the  other  hand,  scarce  a  sin^ 
eminence  of  the  multitude  alwa^'s  in  sight  but  u 
crowned  with  its  city  or  village,<<  inhabited  or  in 
ruins,  often  so  pbced  as  if  not  accessibility  but  in- 


6  In  the  Authorbad  Yerabn  rendarad 
wpbto." 

«  Tabor  (1  flam.  z.  8)  hsa  no  cowaaet] 
mount  of  the 

d  The 
with  the  asms  eadualve  rigulari^,  la 
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Mwniilily  ImmI  ben  the  ot^eei  of  ito  boUden.* 
And  indeed  such  wu  their  ot^ject  Theee  groupe 
of  naked,  ftNiorn  ttnieturee,  piled  irref^ulJuTj  one 
ew  the  other  on  the  curve  of  the  hill-top,  their 
reetengukr  outline,  flat  roofii,  end  bhuik  wellt,  eug- 
gartive  to  the  western  mind  rather  of  fiutness  than 
at  peaeeful  habitation,  surrounded  bj  filthj  heaps 
ef  the  rubbish  of  *centuries,  approached  only  by  the 
narrow,  winding  path,  worn  white,  on  the  gray  or 
brown  bceast  of  the  hill  — are  the  lineal  descend- 
ants, if  indeed  they  do  not  sometimes  oontaki  the 
actual  remains,  of  the  **  kneed  cities,  great  and 
walled  up  to  heaTcn,'*  which  are  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  Israelite  conquest. 
Tbey  bear  witness  now,  no  kas  surely  than  they 
did  even  in  that  early  age,  and  as  they  have  done 
through  all  the  ravages  and  oooquests  of  thirty 
«aturies,  to  the  insecurity  of  the  country  —  to  Um 
•eatiuual  rislc  of  sudden  plunder  and  destruction 
incurvsd  by  those  rash  enough  to  ta^  up  their 
dwelling  m  the  pkin.  AiM>tber  and  hardly  less 
valid  reason  for  the  practice  is  furnished  in  the 
terms  of  oar  Lord's  weU-lcnown  apologue,  — name^, 
the  treacherous  nature  of  the  looee  alluvial  **  sand  '* 
of  the  plain  under  the  sudden  rush  of  the  winter 
torrents  from  the  neighboring  hills,  as  compared 
with  the  safiBty  and  firm  foundation  attainable  by 
building  on  the  naked  "  roek  **  of  the  hiUs  them- 
wtlym  (Sfatt  viL  2t-27). 

as.  These  hill-towns  were  not  what  gave  the 
Israelites  their  main  difficulty  in  the  occupation  of 
the  country.  Wherever  strength  of  arm  and  fleet- 
Dcas  of  foot  availed,  there  those  hardy  warrion, 
tmce  as  Uaos,  sudden  and  swift  as  eagles,  sure- 
fwted  and  fleet  as  the  wUd  deer  on  the  hUls  (1  Cbr. 
xiL  8;  a  Sam.  L  93,  ii.  18),  easUy  conquered.  It 
waa  in  the  plains,  where  the  horses  and  chariots  of 
the  Canaanites  and  Philistines  had  space  to  ma- 
BflsuTre,  that  they  foiled  in  disfodging  the  aborigines. 
M  Jodah  drave  out  the  inhabitants  oif  the  mouutaln, 
but  couU  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  val- 
ley, because  they  had  chariots  of  iron  •  •  .  . 
neitber  coaU  Msnasseh  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
ofBeth-ehean  ....  nor  Msgiddo,**  in  the 
plain  of  Esdiaelon  ....**  nor  could  Kph- 
num  drive  out  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Geser,** 
on  the  maritime  plain  near  Ramleh  .... 
**  nor  could  Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Ac- 
cho  ....  and  the  Amorites  forced  the 
children  of  Dan  faito  the  mountain,  for  they  woukl 
not  suffer  them  to  come  down  into  the  valley  ** 
(Judg.  L  19-05).  Thus  in  this  case  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  conquest  were  reversed  —  the  conquer- 
ors took  the  hilb,  the  conquered  kept  the  phkins. 
To  a  people  so  exclusive  as  the  Jews  there  must 
have  been  a  constant  satisfoction  in  the  elevation 
and  Inaccessibility  of  their  higbhuid  regions.  This 
la  evident  in  e\-ery  page  of  their  literature,  which 
IS  tinged  throughout  with  a  highland  coforing.  The 
M  nionnUms  "  were  to  **  bring  peace,"  the  **  little 
hiOs,  justice  to  the  people:"  when  plenty  came, 
the  eom  was  to  flourish  on  the  **  top  of  the  moun- 


eM 


whieh,  in  its  natural  and  artifleisl  ftaturis, 
■Hu^r  a  Hkenen  to  Palestine. 
Osiiee  Hm  8aTtoar*s  tllostration  from  (*a  city 
Ml  a  hiU  '*  (Matt.  t.  14)  was  perfreUy  natural, 
its  belBf  iugfettad  by  any  pardeular  place 
as  the  time.    Stanley  wrltss  Inoorreetly  "  the 
(S.f  P.  p.  121.  Amer.  «d.),  and  thinks  that 
was  BMaat,  so  eoospiouous  from  ths  traditional 
of  the  Beatitudes    {KmrhM   Hauim).     The 
heenoartlele.  H. 
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(Pk.  IniL  8,  16).  In  like  manner  tha 
mountains  were  to  be  Joyful  before  Jehovah  when 
He  came  to  judge  his  people  (xcviii.  8).  What 
gai-e  its  keenest  stbg  to  the  Babylonian  conquee^ 
was  the  consideration  that  the  **  mountains  of  Is- 
rael," the  ^  ancient  high  pUces,"  were  become  % 
^ prey  and  a  deriskm; "  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  of  the  must  joyful  chrcumstances  of  the  restora- 
tion is,  that  the  mountains  •*  shall  yield  their  fruit 
as  before,  and  be  settled  after  their  okl  estates  '* 
(Es.  xuvi.  1, 8,  11).  But  it  is  needless  to  mulU- 
ply  instances  of  this,  which  pervades  the  writings 
of  the  psalmists  and  prophets  in  a  truly  remarkable 
manner,  and  must  be  fomiliar  to  e\*cry  student  of 
the  Bible.  (See  the  dtatkms  in  S.  <f  P,  ch.  iL 
▼lii.)  Nor  was  it  unacknowledged  by  the  sur> 
rounding  heathen.  We  have  their  own  testimony 
that  ill  their  estimation  Jehovah  was  the  **  (iod  of 
the  mountaiiia  "  (1  K.  xx.  28),  and  they  showed 
their  appreciatkm  of  the  foot  by  figliting  (as  already 
noticed),  when  possible,  hi  the  fowbuids.  The 
contrast  is  strongly  brought  out  in  the  repeated 
expression  of  the  psalmists.  **  Some,"  liice  the 
Caiiaauitee  and  Philistines  of  the  lowlands,  **  put 
their  trust  in  chariots  and  some  iu  horses;  but  we  " 
—  we  mountaineers,  ftx>m  our  ^  sanctuary  "  on  the 
heights  of  **  Zkm  "  —  '*  will  remember  the  name 
of  Jehovah  our  God,"  **  the  (iod  of  Jacob  our 
fother,"  the  shepherd-warrior,  wboee  only  weapons 
were  sword  and  bow  —  the  (iod  who  is  now  a  high 
fortress  for  us  —  **  at  whose  command  both  chariot 
and  horse  are  follen,"  "  who  biimeth  the  chariots 
in  the  fire"  (Ps.  xx.  1, 7,  xlvi.  7-11,  Ixxvi.  2,  6). 

27.  But  the  hills  were  occupied  by  otlieredifloes 
besides  the  **  fenced  cities."  The  tiny  white  domes 
which  stand  perched  here  and  there  on  the  summits 
of  the  eminences,  and  mark  the  holy  gruuiid  hn 
which  some  Mohammedan  saint  is  resting  —  some- 
times standing  alone,  sometimes  near  &  rillage 
in  either  case  surrounded  with  a  rude  incfosure,  ud 
overshadowed  with  the  grateful  shade  and  pleasant 
color  of  terebinth  or  carob  —  these  are  the  suo> 
cessors  of  the  **  high  pbces "  or  sanctuaries  so 
constantly  denounced  by  the  prophets,  and  which 
vrere  set  up  **  on  every  high  bill  and  under  every 
green  tree  "  (Jer.  ii.  20;  Ks.  vi.  13). 

28.  From  the  mountainous  structure  of  the  Holy 
lAnd  and  the  extraordinary  variations  in  the  level 
of  its  diflerent  districts,  arises  a  ftuiher  peculiarity 
moat  iiiteresthig  and  most  characteristic  —  namely, 
the  exteneive  riews  of  the  comitry  which  can  be 
obtained  from  varions  commanding  points.  The 
number  oiptmorama*  which  present  themedves  to 
the  travello'  in  Palestine  is  truly  remarkalile.  Ta 
speak  of  the  west  of  Jordan  only,  for  east  of  it  all  is 
at  present  more  or  leis  unknown  —  the  proepects 
frxmi  the  height  of  Beni  naim,^  near  Heliron, 
from  the  Mount  of  Oliw,  from  Nrbjf  Sniktoii, 
from  Bethel,  from  («erisim  or  Ebal,  from  Jenin, 
Channel.  Tabor,  Safed,  the  (Jastb  of  Baiiias,  the 
Kvbbtt  tn-Nntr  above  Damascus  —  are  known  to 
many  travellers.     Their  peculiar  charm  resides  in 


a  Two  inch  may  Ae  namsd  as  types  of  ths  rest,  — 
Kwiyet  Jilt  (perhaps  an  ancient  Oath  or  Oitta),  psrohed 
on  <me  of  the  wMtem  spurs  of  the  J^i  NabluM^  and 
described  high  up  beside  the  road  from  Joifa  to  iVo^ 
Im* :  and  Wexr  or  Most,  on  the  absolute  top  of  the 
fofty  peaked  hiU,  at  the  foot  of  whkh  the  spring  cT 
JalUd  wells  forth. 

b  BoMnton^  BitL  Bts,  L  480. 
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thdr  wide  eitaii,  the  number  of  spoU  hittorietDy 
leouuluible  which  are  vliible  at  once,  the  limpid 
dcMncM  of  the  air,  which  briiigi  the  most  diatani 
ot^ts  comparativdj  eloee,  and  the  eonsideration 
that  in  many  caaet  ttie  feet  mutt  be  itanding  on 
the  same  ground,  and  the  eyes  resting  on  the  same 
fpott  which  have  been  stood  upon  and  gazed  at  by 
the  most  fiimous  patriarclis,  prophets,  and  heroes, 
of  ail  tlie  successive  ages  in  the  eventful  history  of 
the  country.  We  can  stand  where  Abraham  and 
Lot  stood  looking  down  (Vom  liethel  into  the  Jor- 
dan Valley,  when  Lot  chose  to  go  to  Sodom  and 
the  great  destiny  of  the  Hebrew  people  was  flzed 
forever;*  or  with  Abraham  on  the  height  nea^  He- 
bron gazing  over  the  gulf  towards  Sodom  at  the 
Yast  Mlumn  of  smoke  as  it  towered  ak>il  tinged 
with  the  rising  sun,  and  wondering  whether  his 
kinsman  had  escaped ;  or  with  Gaal  the  son  of  Kbed 
on  Gerixim  when  he  watched  the  armed  men  steal 
along  like  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  on  the 
plain  of  the  Mukhna;  or  with  Deborah  and  liarak 
on  Mount  Tabor  when  they  saw  the  hosts  of  the 
Canaauites  marshalling  to  their  doom  on  the  un- 
dulations of  Ksdrsebn ;  or  with  Klisha  on  Carmel 
k)oking  across  the  same  wide  space  towards  Shunem, 
and  recognizing  the  bereaved  mother  as  she  urged 
her  course  over  the  flat  befiore  him ;  or,  in  later 
times,  with  Mohammed  on  the  heights  abo%-e 
Damascus,  when  he  put  by  an  earthly  for  a  heavenly 
paradise;  or  with  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  on  N*l»f 
Samwil  when  he  reftised  to  look  at  the  towers  of  the 
Holy  City,  in  the  ddeliveranoe  of  which  he  eoukl 
take  no  part  These  we  can  see;  but  the  most 
fiunous  and  the  moet  extensive  of  all  we  cannot  see. 
The  view  of  Balaam  from  Pisgah,  and  the  Tiew  of 
Moses  from  the  same  spot,  we  cannot  reaUzci  be- 
cause the  locality  of  Pisgah  is  not  yet  aocesdble. 
[Yet  see  Addition  to  Nebo,  Amer.  ed.] 

These  views  are  a  Ibiture  in  which  Palestine  is 
perfaape  approached  by  no  other  country,  certainly 
by  no  ooimtry  whoee  history  is  at  all  equal  in  im- 
portance to  die  world.  Great  as  is  their  charm 
when  viewed  as  mere  landscapes,  their  deep  and 
abiding  interest  lies  in  their  intimate  connection 
with  Uie  history  and  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  they  corroborate  its  statements.  By,  its 
constant  reference  to  k)calities  ~  mountain,  rock, 
pkun,  river,  tree  —  the  Bible  seems  to  invite  exam- 
ination ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  by  such  examina- 
tion that  we  can  appreciate  its  minute  accuracy  and 
realize  how  lar  its  pkin  matter-of-fact  statements 
of  actual  occurrences,  to  actual  persons,  in  actual 
places — how  f^  these  raise  its  records  above  the 
unreal  and  unconnected  rhapsodies,  and  the  vain 
repetitions,  of  the  sacred  books  of  other  religions.^ 

39.  A  few  words  must  be  said  in  genmd  de- 
scription of  the  maritime  lowhmd,  whidi  it  will  be 
remembered  intervenes  between  the  sea  and  the 
highbuds,  and  of  which  detailed  accounts  will  be 
found  under  the  heads  of  its  great  divisions. 

This  region,  only  slightly  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  extends  without  inter- 
ruption from  tl-Ariihf  south  of  Gaza,  to  Mount 


•  Stanley,  S,  ^  F  pp.  218,  21d. 

b  Nothing  can  be  more  Instructive  than  toeempars 
0n  regard  to  this  one  only  of  the  many  points  In  which 
thsy  difltar)  the  Bible  with  the  Koran.  Bo  little 
vwrt^nable  coDnectkm  haa  the  Koran  with  the  Ulb  or 
career  of  Mohammed,  that  It  Mcmii  impossible  to 
anaiige  it  with  any  certainty  In  the  order,  real  or 
sstenslble,  of  its  composition.     With  the  Bible,  on  the 
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CanML  It  Mtmully  dhides  UseV  into  two  pftK 
tions,  each  of  about  half  its  length:  the  lower  eiM 
the  wider;  the  upper  one  the  narrower.  The  km 
halfb  the  Pkdn  of  the  Philisthies—  l^iitetia,  or, 
as  the  Hebrews  called  it,  the  Skrfthk  or  lowkad. 
[Skthela.]  llie  upper  half  is  the  Sharon  or  Sm- 
ron  of  the  Old  and  >iew  Tcstamenta,  the  «^  Forest 
country  "  of  Josephnt  and  the  LXX.  (Joseph.  AmL 
xiv.  Id,  f  a;  IJCX.  Is.  Ixr.  10).  [Shain>:i.] 
Viewed  from  the  sea  this  maritime  region  appe«s 
AS  a  kMig,  km  coast  of  white  or  cream-cokred  sand, 
its  sliglat  unduktious  rising  occaaionidly  into 
mounds  or  cMfls,  which  iu  one  or  two  pkees,  sncli 
as  Jajfh  and  Um4:kali(ff  almost  aspire  to  the  dig- 
nity of  headlands.  Over  theee  white  unduhtJens, 
in  the  farthest  background,  stretches  the  fkinft  Uhw 
level  line  of  the  highlands  of  Judsa  and  Samaria. 

dO.  Such  is  its  appearance  fh>m  wfthont.  Bni 
fWmi  within,  when  traversed,  or  overlooked  fhini 
some  point  on  thoee  blue  hills,  such  as  Brtf-«r  or 
Beit-Htlrtf,  the  prospect  is  very  dilTrrent. 

The  Philistine  Plain  is  on  an  average  ifleen  er 
sixteen  miles  hi  width  fhmi  the  coast  to  the  flisi 
bq^iiming  of  the  belt  of  hills,  which  forms  the  giad- 
ualapprMch  to  the  highland  of  the  nioaotainsof 
Judah.  This  district  of  inferior  hills  containa 
many  phMCs  which  have  been  identified  with  thus* 
named  in  the  Usts  of  the  Conqueat  as  being  in  the 
pbdn,  and  it  was  therefore  probably  attached  origi- 
nally to  the  plain,  and  not  to  the  highhmd.  It  is 
described  by  modem  trareHefa  as  a  beautlAil  open 
country,  consisting  of  low  calcareous  hils  riling 
tnm  the  alhivia]  soil  of  broad  «able  vaOej-a,  covered 
with  inhabited  viUages  and  deserted  ruina,  and 
ckythed  with  much  natural  shrubbery  and  with 
huge  pkuttations  of  olives  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vatbn;  the  whole  gradually  broadening  down  into 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  pbiin  «  itself.  IIm  phdn 
is  hi  minj  parts  almost  a  dead  levd,  in  others 
gently  undulating  hi  long  waves;  here  and  there 
low  mounds  or  hiDocks,  each  crowned  with  its  tH- 
hige,  and  more  rarely  still  a  hill  ox-nlopping  the 
rest,  like  TtU  ti-Snftk  or  AjHtu,  the  scat  of  soma 
IbrtresK  of  Jewish  or  Crusading  times.  The  larger 
towns,  as  Gaza  and  Ashdod,  which  stand  near  the 
shore,  are  surrounded  with  huge  groves  of  oBve^ 
sycamore,  and  palm,  ae  in  the  days  of  Ring  David 
(1  Chr.  zxrii.  28)  ~  some  of  them  among  the 
most  extensive  in  the  countrf.  llie  whole  plain 
appears  to  consist  of  a  brown  kwrny  soil,  Bgfat,  but 
ridi,  and  almost  without  a  stone.  Thn  is  noted  m 
its  characteristic  In  a  remarkable  expression  of  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Maccabcan  wars,  a  great  part 
of  which  were  fought  in  this  k>catity  (1  Mace.  x. 
73).  It  b  to  this  absence  of  stone  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  its  ancient  towns  and  Tillages — so 
much  more  complete  than  in  otlier  parts  of  th* 
country  —  b  to  be  traced.  The  common  material 
is  brick,  made,  after  the  Egyptian  fiuhion,  of  tho 
sandy  k»am  of  the  phdn  mixed  with  stubble,  and 
this  has  been  washed  away  in  ahnost  all  cases  hj 
the  rains  of  successive  centuries  (Thomson,  p.  S63). 
It  is  now,  as  it  was  when  the  Philistines  possessed 


other  hand,  each  book  belongs  to  a  c 
describee  the  persons  of  that  period ;  the  places  uudet 
the  names  which  they  then  bore,  and  with  maay  a 
note  of  Identity  by  whieh  ^^  can  often  be  stHI  ree- 
egnlsed;  so  that  it  may  be  esid,  alaMst  sUhuni 
exaggeration,  to  be  the  best  Handbook  to  Palestfem. 
c  Robbison,  SJM.Je«f.tt.U,aO»»,SL22a. 
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Ikf  0M  tnmmam  oornfleld ;  an  oeeni  at mheak  «?- 
«§  the  wide  ezpaiiM  between  the  bilk  and  tiMMfid 
doBBi  of  Uie  tea-ebore,  without  intemiption  of  mujr 
kind  —  no  bimk  or  bedgo,  hardly  eren  a  tingle 
3fiffe-Crae  (Thomeon,  p.  563;  Van  de  Yelde,  iL  176). 
lU  fertiUtj  it  man-dona;  for  tho  prodigious  eropa 
which  it  raiaea  are  produced,  and  ptobablj  have 
been  produced  mluMst  jear  by  year  for  the  last 
40  centuries,  without  any  of  the  appliances  which 
we  find  necessary  for  success — with  no  manure 
bsiyond  that  naturally  supplied  by  the  washing 
down  of  the  hill-torrents  —  without  irrigation, 
without  succession  of  crops,  and  with  only  the 
mdest  method  of  husbandry.  No  wonder  that  the 
Jews  struggled  hard  to  get,  and  the  Philistines  to 
keep  such  a  priae:  no  wonder  that  the  hosts  of 
£gypt  and  Assyria  were  content  to  traverse  and 
r»4ravecse  a  rq^ion  where  their  supplies  of  com 
werw  so  *  abundant  and  so  easily  obtained. 

The  sonthera  part  of  the  Philistine  Plain,  in  the 
neighborbood  of  BeU  JidrU,  appears  to  have  been 
flomed,  so  late  so  the  sixth  century,  with  a  forest, 
called  the  Forest  of  Uerar ;  but  of  this  no  traces  are 
knomi  now  to  exist  (Prooopius  of  Gan,  SekuUn  on 
%  Ghr.  xiv.). 

IL.  The  Phdn  of  Sharon  is  much  narrower  than 
Philiatia.  It  Is  about  ten  miles  wide  finom  the  sea 
to  tbo  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  are  here  of  a 
more  abrupt  character  than  tboee  of  Philistia,  and 
without  the  intermediute  hilly  region  there  occui^ 
ring.  At  the  same  time  it  b  more  undulating  and 
irrcKols'^  ^^^^'^  ^^  former,  and  crossed  by  streams 
from  the  central  bills,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
siaa.  and  containing  water  during  the  whole  year. 
Owing  to  the  geti^  lerel  of  the  surfiice  and  to 
the  aocumulation  of  sand  on  the  shore,  several  of 
these  streams  spread  out  into  wide  marshes,  which 
might  without  difficulty  be  turned  to  purposes  of 
irrigation,  but  in  their  prawnt  neglected  state  form 
large  bo^*  pL-icrs.  The  soil  is  extremely  rich, 
varying  from  bright  red  to  deep  black,  and  pro> 
dodng  enormous  crops  of  weeds  or  grain,  as  the 
ease  may  be.  Here  and  there,  on  tlM  margins  of 
the  atieams  or  the  bordaraof  the  marshes,  are  huge 
tncts  of  rank  meadow,  where  many  a  herd  of 
camels  or  cattle  may  be  seen  feeding,  as  the  royal 
keitla  did  in  tbe  Ume  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxrii  3»). 
At  its  northern  end  Sharon  is  narrowed  by  the 
few  bills  which  gatJier  round  the  western  flanks 
of  Carmel,  and  gradually  encroach  upon  it  until  it 
terminates  entirely  against  the  shoulder  of  the 
mountain  itseli^  leaving  only  a  narrow  beach  at  the 
foot  of  the  promontory  by  which  to  communicate 
with  the  plain  on  the  north. 

32.  Tbe  tract  of  white  sand  alrsady  mentkmed 
as  forming  tbe  shore  line  of  the  whole  coast,  is 

rlnally  encroocbing  on  this  magnificent  region, 
the  south  it  has  buried  Askelon,  and  in  the 
north  between  Cssarea  and  Jaffi^  the  dunes  are 
said  to  be  as  much  as  three  miles  wide  and  300 
feet  high.  The  obstruction  which  is  thus  caused 
to  the  outflow  of  the  streams  has  been  ab«ady 
noticed.  AH  along  tlie  edge  of  Sharon  there  are 
pools  and  marshes  due  to  it  In  some  pUces  the 
KDd  is  corrred  by  a  stunted  growth  of  maritime 
pines,  the  descendants  of  the  forests  which  at  the 
Cfaristien  era  gare  its  name  to  this  portion  of  the 
Plain,  and  which  seem  to  hare  existed  as  late  as 
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•  Li  grenier  dt  la  SjfrU  (Doe  de  Raguss,  Voyagt). 
I  Tbe  Bedoolns  from  beyond  Jordan,  wbom  Oldeoo 
,4sstroyed  the  earth  **as  for  as  Qaaa ;  **  i.  c. 


Onasade  (Yhiisauf  In  Chrtm.  rf  Oms.). 
It  ia  probable,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  that 
the  Jews  nerer  permanently  occupied  mure  than  a 
small  portion  of  this  rich  and  fiivored  region.  Its 
principal  towns  were,  it  is  true,  aUotted  to  the 
difierent  tribes  (Josh.  xv.  46-47;  xvi.  3,  Geser 
xviL  11,  Dor,  etc.);  but  this  wss  in  anticipatioi 
of  the  hiteiided  conquest  (xiil.  3-6).  'Ilie  fire 
cities  of  the  PhiKstines  remained  in  their  posws- 
skm  (1  Sam.  v.,  xii.  10,  xxrii.);  and  the  district 
was  regarded  as  one  hKlepeudent  of  and  apart  from 
Israel  (xxrii.  2;  1  K.  ii.  39;  9  K.  viii.  2,  3).  In 
like  manner  Dor  remakied  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe 
Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  87),  and  Gexer  in  the  hands 
of  the  PhilisUnes  till  taken  ftwix  them  In  Solo- 
mon's Ume  by  bis  fother^in  law  (1  K.  ix.  16). 
We  find  that  towards  the  end  of  the  monarehy  the 
tribe  of  Uei^Jamin  was  in  possession  of  Lydd, 
Jimso,  One,  and  other  ph^es  hi  the  phdn  (Neb. 
xL  36;  9  Chr.  xxriii.  18);  but  it  was  only  by  a 
grsdual  process  of  extensfon  from  their  natire  hills, 
in  tbe  rough  ground  of  which  they  were  safe  from 
the  attack  of  cavalry  and  chariots.  But,  though 
the  Jews  never  had  any  bokl  on  the  region,  it  bw| 
its  own  population,  and  towns  probably  not  inferior 
to  any  in  Syria.  Both  Gaza  and  Askekxi  had 
regtihur  ports  (wKyumas):  and  there  is  erideiice  to 
show  that  they  were  very  important  and  very  large 
long  before  the  M  of  the  Jewish  monarehy  (K^ 
rick,  PAomorf,  pp.  27-29).  Ashdod,  though  on 
the  open  plain,  resisted  for  29  yeara  the  attack  of 
the  whole  Egyptian  force:  a  simihu*  attack  to  that 
which  redu<xd  Jerusalem  without  a  bhm  (2  Chr. 
xii.),  and  was  suflkieiit  on  another  occasion  to 
destroy  it  after  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a  half,  e\'en 
when  fortified  by  the  works  of  a  score  of  successive 
monarehs  (2  K.  xxt.  1-3). 

83.  In  the  Roman  times  this  region  was  con- 
sidered the  pride  of  the  country  (fi.  J.  i.  29,  §  9), 
and  some  of  the  most  important  dties  of  the 
province  stood  in  it  —  Coesana,  Antipatris,  Dios- 
polts.  The  one  ancient  poK  of  the  Jews,  the 
**  beautiful  **  city  of  Joppa,  occupied  a  position 
central  between  the  Sbefelah  and  Sharon.  Roads 
led  from  these  various  cities  to  each  other,  to  Jeru- 
salem, Neapolis,  and  Seboste  in  the  interior,  and 
to  Ptolemais  and  Gaxa  on  the  north  and  south. 
The  commerce  of  Damascus,  and,  beyond  Damas- 
cus, of  Persia  and  India,  passed  this  way  to  Egypt, 
Rome,  and  tbe  in£Mit  coloaies  of  tbe  west;  and  that 
traffic  and  the  constant  movement  of  troops  back- 
wards and  forwards  must  have  made  this  plam  one 
of  the  busiest  and  most  popufoos  regions  of  Syria 
at  the  time  of  Christ  JVor,  Cttsarea  is  a  wave- 
washed  ruin ;  Antipatris  has  vanished  both  in  name 
and  substance;  DiospoKs  has  shaken  off  the  appel- 
lation which  it  bore  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity, 
and  is  a  mere  village,  remarkable  only  for  the  ruin 
of  its  fine  medieval  church,  and  for  the  palm-grove 
which  shrouds  it  finom  view.  Joppa  alone  main- 
tains a  dull  life,  surriring  solely  because  it  is  the 
nearest  point  at  which  the  seeing  treveDen  fW>m 
tbe  west  can  approach  Jerusalem.  For  a  few  miles 
abore  Jaffik  culti\-ation  is  still  carried  on,  but  the 
fear  of  the  Bedoums  who  roam  (as  they  alwaya 
have  ^roamed)  over  parts  of  the  plahi,  plundering 
all  passers-by,  and  extorting  bkick  mail  from  the 
wretehed  peasanta,  has  desolated  a  huge  distriet, 


tbey  filled  ths  Plain  of  Ipdrseloo,  and  overflowed  mic 
Sbaron,  and  tbsoce  southwards  to  the  nshsst  pcisa  of 
the  day. 
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■ad  eflbetnally  prerenU  it  being  Med  any  kmger 
M  Um  route  for  trmvellen  from  louth  to  noitb; 
while  in  tlie  portioni  whicli  are  free  from  tJiis 
•oourge,  iikt  teieming  eoil  iteelf  is  doomed  to  mi- 
producti«ieneai  tbroagli  tlie  foUy  and  iniquity  of  its 
Turkisli  rulers,  wboae  exactions  Isave  driven,  and 
are  driving,  its  industrious  and  patient  inhabitants 
to  remoter  parts  of  the  land.* 

34.  The  characteristics  aheady  described  are 
hardly  peculiar  to  Palestine.  Her  hilly  surface 
and  general  height,  her  rocky  ground  and  thin  soil, 
her  torrent  be&  wide  and  dry  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  ercn  her  belt  of  maritime  lowland  — 
these  she  shares  with  other  lands,  though  it  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  them  united  elsewhere. 
But  there  is  one  feature,  as  yet  only  alluded  to,  in 
which  she  stands  alone,  lliis  feature  Is  the  Jor- 
dan —  the  one  RiTer  of  the  eountry. 

85.  IVoperiy  to  comprehend  this,  we  must  cast 
our  eyes  for  a  few  moments  north  and  south,  out- 
side the  narrow  limits  of  the  Holy  I^nd.  From 
top  to  bottom  —  from  north  to  south  —  from  An- 
tioch  to  Akaba  at  the  tip  of  the  eastern  horn  of 
the  Red  Sea,  Syria  Is  cleft  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
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treooh  running  parallel  with  the  coast  ef  the  1 
terranean,  and  diridbig,  as  if  by  a  fosse  or  < 
the  central  range  of  maritime  highlanda  from  thesi 
ftirther  east.^  At  two  points  only  in  its  length  is 
the  trench  interrupted:  by  the  range  of  Lebsnea 
and  Hemion,  and  by  the  high  ground  south  <f 
the  Dead  Sea.  Of  the  three  eompartmcnls  th« 
formed,  the  northern  is  the  valley  of  the  Orontes; 
the  southern  is  the  Wtuhf  tl-Arabak,  whUe  Qm 
centra]  one  is  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Atahah 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  Aulon  of  the  Gredo,  and 
the  Chdr  of  the  Arabs.  Whether  this  ranaritafals 
fissure  in  the  suHaoe  of  the  earth  originally  rsB 
without  interruption  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  was  afterwards  (though  still  at  a 
time  long  anterior  to  the  historic  period)  broken  by 
the  protrusion  or  elevation  of  the  two  tracts  jost 
named,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  the  present  stale 
of  our  geofegical  knowledge  of  thb  nypon.  The 
central  of  its  three  divisions  is  the  only  one  with 
which  we  have  at  present  to  do;  it  is  also  the  most 
remarkal4e  of  the  three.  Ilie  river  Is  ebewfacrs 
described  in  detail  [Johdax]:  but  it  and  the  val- 
ley through  which  it  rushes  down  its  estraonilaary 


Profile-fleotloii  of  the  Iloly  Land  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Uonnt  IlermoD,  along  the  line  of  the  Jonlaa. 


descent — and  whkh  seems  as  it  were  to  Inckwe 
and  conceal  it  during  the  whole  of  its  course  — 
must  be  here  briefly  characterized  as  essential  to  a 
correct  comprehension  of  the  country  of  which  they 
fonn  the  external  barrier,  dividing  Galilee,  Kphraim, 
and  Judah  from  Bashan,  Gllead,  and  Moab,  re- 
spectively. 

36.  To  speak  first  of  the  Valley.  It  begins  with 
the  river  at  its  remotest  springs  of  Hasbeiya  on  the 
N.  W.  side  of  Hemion,  and  accompanies  it  to  the 
fewer  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  length  of  about  150 
miles.  During  the  whole  of  this  distance  its  course 
is  straight,  and  its  direction  neariy  due  north  and 
south.  The  springs  of  Hasbei}-a  are  1,700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  1,317  feet  bek>w 
it,  so  that  between  these  two  poinU  the  ^-alley  fells 
with  more  or  less  regularity  through  a  height  of 
more  than  3,000  feet.  But  though  the  ti'rer  dis- 
appears at  this  point,  the  valiey  still  continues  its 
descent  bek>w  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  till  it 
reaches  a  ftirther  depth  of  1,308  feet     So  that  the 

«  This  district,  called  the  Sakfl  AUUit,  between  the 
sea  and  the  WMtem  flanks  of  Osnnel,  has  been  within 
a  very  few  years  reduced  from  being  one  of  the  most 
thriving  and  productive  regions  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  proHtable  to  the  government, 
to  desolation  and  desertion,  by  these  wicked  exactions. 
The  taxes  are  iMid  In  kind ;  and  the  officers  who  gather 
them  demand  so  much  gnin  for  their  own  perquisites 
as  to  leave  the  peasant  barely  enough  for  the  next 
sowing.  In  addition  to  this,  as  long  as  -any  people 
remain  hi  a  district  they  are  liable  for  the  whole  of  the 
tax  at  whlJi  the  district  is  rated.    No  wonder  that 


bottom  of  this  extraordinary  crevasse  is  actnafly 
more  than  2,600  feet  below  the  surfece  of  the 
ocean .«  E^-en  that  portion  which  extenda  down  to 
the  brink  of  the  lake  and  is  open  to  obeerratioo, 
is  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  road  by  which  these  depths 
are  renched  ihmi  the  Mount  of  01i\-ea  or  Hebron 
must  be  very  steep  and  abrupt  But  this  is  not 
its  real  peculiarity.  Equally  great  and  sudden 
descents  may  be  found  fai  our  own  or  other  moun* 
talnous  countries.  That  which  distinguisbes  this 
ftom  all  others  is  the  feet  that  it  is  made  into  tha 
\*ery  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  traveller  who  standi 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  reached  a  point 
neariy  as  far  befow  the  surfece  of  the  ocean  as  the 
miners  in  the  lowest  leveb  of  the  deepest  mbies  of 
Cornwall. 

37.  In  width  the  valley  varies.  In  its  upper  and 
shnllower  portion,  as  between  Baniat  and  tlie  laht 
of  Hftleh,  it  b  about  five  miles  acroas;  the  incko- 
ing  mountains  of  moderate  height,  though  tolerably 
vertical  in  character;  the  floor  almost  an  abeohita 


under  such  inessurs  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Sakd 
AUUH  have  almost  all  emigrated  to  Egjpt,  where  the 
system  Is  better,  and  better  administered. 

h  8omnarkablel8thlsdeprM»ioa,thatltlsadoplsd 
by  the  great  geographer  Bitcer  as  the  base  of  Us  da> 
seripttonof  Syria. 

e  Deep  as  it  now  is,  the  Dead  flea  was  once  doob^ 
less  flu*  deeper,  for  the  srdtancnt  brought  into  It  bj 
the  Jordan  must  bo  gradually  accumulating.  No  data 
however,  exist  by  whieh  to  Judge  of  the  tale  of  this 
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§Ut  wMi  the  BTttcrioiit  rhrcr  Udden  from  tigfat 
in  an  impeuetnble  jungle  of  reads  wid  manb  vege- 


Brtween  the  HOkh  and  Ihe  Sea  of  Galilee,  m 
frr  M  we  hafe  any  information,  it  eontracU,  and 
becomea  more  of  an  ordinary  ravine  or  glen. 

It  is  in  iU  third  and  lower  portion  tliat  the 
faUey  aarames  ita  more  definite  and  regular  char- 
aeter.  During  the  greater  part  of  thb  portion,  it 
ii  about  aeren  miles  wide  from  the  one  wall  to 
the  other,  llie  eastern  mountains  preserve  their 
atralght  line  of  direction,  and  their  maaaive  hori- 
Bontal  wall-like  aapect,  during  almost  the  whole  <> 
distanea.  llere  and  there  tl^y  are  cloven  by  the 
vast  mysterious  rents,  through  which  the  Hiero- 
■aax,  ^  Wmijf  Zurka,  and  other  streams  force 
their  way  down  to  the  Jordan,  llie  western  moun- 
tains are  more  irreguJar  in  height,  their  slopes 
leas  vertieal,  and  their  general  line  b  hitemipted 
by  pn^jceting  outposts  such  as  Ttil  Famul,  and 
Knrm  SiiinM.  North  of  Jericho  they  recede 
in  a  kind  of  wide  amphitheatre,  and  the  valley 
bacomea  twelre  miles  broad,  a  breadth  which  it 
tlMoeeAwward  retaina  to  the  aouthem  extremity 
at  the  Dead  Sea.  Wliat  the  real  bottom  of  thia 
earity  may  be,  or  at  what  depth  bek>w  the  surface, 
Is  not  yet  known,  but  that  which  meets  the  eye  is 
a  level  or  gently  undubting  surface  of  light  aaiidy 
soa,  about  Jericho  brilliant  white,  about  Beitan 
dark  and  reddiah,  creased  at  inten-ab  by  the  tor- 
rente  of  the  western  highlands  which  have  ploughed 
their  sigsag  course  deep  down  into  its  soft  sub- 
atanee,  and  even  in  autumn  betray  the  preaence  of 
moiature  by  the  bright  green  of  the  thorn-bushes 
which  flourish  hi  and  around  thefar  channels,  and 
efaiatar  in  greater  profusion  round  the  spring-heads 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Fomicriy  palms 
abounded  on  both  sides  ^  of  the  Jordan  at  its 
bwer  end.  but  none  now  exist  there.  Pasaing 
through  this  vegetation,  such  as  it  is,  the  treveller 
emerges  on  a  i^ain  of  bare  sand,  furrowed  out  in 
innumerable  channeb  by  the  ndn-streams,  all  run- 
ning eastward  towards  the  river,  which  Ues  there 
in  the  dbtance,  though  invisible.  Gradually  these 
channels  inerease  hi  number  and  depth  till  they 
form  steep  cones  or  mounds  of  sand  of  brilliaiit 


«  North  of  tha  Wad^  Zurkm  their  character  alUrn. 
Thsy  k»M  th«  vertteal  wall-Uke  app«aianoe,  sq  striking 
at  Jericho,  and  beooina  more  broken  aod  sloptng .  The 
writer  had  aa  excellent  view  of  the  mountains  behind 
BMrm  from  the  Doij  at  Zerin  In  October,  1881.  Zerin, 
though  distant,  Is  ^ufllclently  high  to  command  a 
prospect  into  the  interior  of  the  mountains.  Thns 
TiewiMi,  tlieir  wall-like  character  had  eotlivly  vafilthed. 
Tberr  appeared,  instead,  an  inflnify  of  separate  sum- 
mlta,  tally  as  Irrefnlar  and  moUltodlnons  aa  any  dls> 
trict  waat  of  Jordan,  ridng  gtMlually  In  height  aa  they 
raeeded  eaat%racd.  Is  thU  the  case  with  this  locality 
eoly  ?  or  woold  the  wliole  regloo  east  of  the  Jordan 
prove  equally  broken.  If  Tieired  sulBciently  near? 
Prot  SSanley  hlnta  that  aoeh  may  be  the  case  (5.  f 
P.  p.  930).  Certainly  the  hilts  of  Judah  and  Samaria 
appear  as  much  a  "  wall  ^*  aa  thoae  east  ni  Jordan, 
wbm  viewed  from  tlie  wea  ccaat.    - 

h  Jericho  was  the  city  of  palm-trees  (S  Chr.  xxvill. 
15) ;  and  Josephns  mentions  the  |»lms  of  Ablla,  on 
Uie  eastern  aide  of  the  river,  aa  the  aeen«  of  Moaoa* 
kat  addraas.  ''The  whole  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,** 
saya  Mr.  Ptole,  <*ls  atrawed  with  pahna"  (0«ogr. 
Soehtf'M  Jomntal,  1856).  Br.  AnderMO  (p.  192)  da> 
■erfbea  a  larga  grove  aa  atandlng  on  the  lower  margin 
sf  tha  aaa  betwe^  Wadp  Mqftb  (Amon)  and  Zmt/m 
lfB«n  (GUUrhofi). 
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whHe,  50  to  100  feet  high,  their  lower  part  loos« 
but  their  upper  portion  indurated  by  the  action  of 
the  rains  and  the  tremendous  heat  of  the  sun.< 
Here  and  there  tbeae  conca  are  marshaled  in  a 
tolerably  regular  Ime,  like  gigantic  tenta,  and  form 
the  bank  of  a  terrace  overlooking  a  flat  conaidenbly 
lower  in  level  than  that  already  trarersed.  After 
crossing  this  lower  flat  for  some  distance,  another 
descent,  of  a  few  feet  only,  b  made  into  a  thick 
growth  of  dwarf  shrubs:  and  when  thb  has  been 
pursued  until  the  treveUer  haa  well-nigh  loat  all 
patience,  he  suddenly  arrives  on  the  edge  of  a 
**  hob  '*  filled  with  thick  trees  and  shrubs,  whose 
tops  rise  to  a  level  with  hb  feet  Through  the 
thicket  comes  the  webome  sound  of  rushing  wateia. 
Thb  b  the  Jordan.<< 

38.  Buried  as  it  b  thus  between  soeh  k>f^ 
ranges,  and  shiekled  from  every  breeze,  the  climate 
of  the  Jordan  VaUey  b  extremely  hot  and  rebxbg. 
Its  enervating  influence  b  shown  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Jericho,  who  are  a  small,  feeble,  exhausted  race, 
dependent  for  the  culti^-ation  of  their  landa  on  the 
hardier  peaaanta  of  the  highland  villagea  (Rob.  i. 
560),  and  to  thb  day  prone  to  the  vices  which  are 
often  devetoped  by  tropical  clluiatea,  and  which 
brought  destruction  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  But 
the  circumatancea  which  are  uufevorable  to  morab 
are  most  fevorabb  to  fertility.  Whether  there  was 
any  great  amomit  of  cultivation  and  habitation  in 
thb  regkm  hi  the  tiniea  of  the  Israelitee  the  Bibb 
does  not «  say;  but  in  post-biblical  times  there  b 
no  doubt  on  the  point  llie  palms  of  Jericho,  and 
of  Abib  (opposite  Jericho  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river),  and  the  extensive  babam  and  rose-gardens 
of  the  former  place,  are  apoken  of  by  Josephns,  who 
calb  the  whob  dbtrict  a  '^ divine  spot"  ($uow 
X«p(or,^.  J.iv.S,  §3;seevol.ii.l265)./  Beth- 
snan  wss  a  proverb  among  the  rabbb  for  ita  fertil- 
ity. Sucooth  waa  the  aite  of  Jacob's  first  setUement 
west  of  the  Jordan;  and  therefore  was  lunoliably 
then,  as  It  still  it,  an  digibb  spot  In  later  timet 
indigo  and  sugar  appear  to  hare  been  grown  near 
Jericho  and  ebewhere;'  aqueducta  are  still  par- 
tiaUy  atandlng,  of  Christian  or  Saracenic  arehesj 
and  there  are  remahis,  all  over  the  pbin  between 
Jericho  and  the  river,  of  former  reaidences  or  towns 


c  The  writer  b  here  speaking  fkom  hb  own  observa- 
tion of  the  lower  part.  A  similar  daacriptlon  is  given 
by  Ijnch  of  the  npper  part  {Official  Report,  April  18; 
Van  da  Vehb,  Utmoir,  p.  125). 

d  The  Unea  wbleh  hava  given  many  a  young  mind 
Iti  flrat  and  moAt  testing  impreaslon  of  the  Jordan 
and  ita  snrroanding  scenery,  are  not  mor»  accurate 
than  many  other  veralona  d  Scripture  acenea  and 
ftcta:  — 

**  8wMt  fleldi  beyond  the  swening  flood 
Stand  drened  In  Ilrinx  gr««B  i 
8o  tn  the  Jewi  old  Canaan  stood. 
While  Jordan  roiUd  between.* 

e  Beeidea  Ollgal,  the  tribe  of  BenJunhi  had  tout 
ritiM  or  aettleroents  In  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho 
(Josh,  xvlil.  21).  The  rebuilding  of  the  laat-muned 
town  In  Ahab^s  reign  probably  Indieatea  an  inerease 
hi  the  prosperity  of  the  district 

/  This  seems  to  have  been  the  «cp^x*«pof ,  or  **  re- 
gion round  about "  Jordan,  mendoned  in  the  Ooepela, 
and  possibly  answering  to  the  Cicfar  of  the  ancient 
Hebrowa.    (See  Stanby,  9.  f  P.  pp.  S84. 488.) 

9  The  word  suckkar  (angar)  la  found  in  the  namaa 
of  pbcea  near  Tlbeiba  bebw  Sebbeh  (Maaada),  and 
near  Oaaa,  aa  well  aa  at  Jerbho.  All  theae  are  In  the 
deproaaad  leglona.  For  the  Indigo,  aaa  Poob  (Ot^gr. 
Journal^  xxvL  67). 
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•Dd  of  aytteoM  of  irrigatkm  (lUtto-,  Jord^  pp.  ^ 
612).  Phuadis,  m  few  mikt  ftirtber  iioitb,  «ru 
built  by  Herod  Uie  Grwt;  and  ihett  wen  other 
oowiM  either  in  or  ckwdy  lx»rdering  ou  the  pkin. 
At  present  this  part  ia  almoat  entirely  deaert,  and 
cultix-ation  ia  confined  to  the  upper  portion,  between 
Sal-ul  and  Beitati,  There  indeed  it  is  conducted 
on  »  grand  scale;  and  the  traveller  as  be  journeys 
dou)(  the  road  which  leads  over  the  foot  of  the 
western  niounUina,  oreriooks  an  inimenae  extent 
of  the  richest  buid,  alMindaiitly  watered,  and  eov< 
eied  with  com  and  other  gndn.^  Here,  too,  as  at 
Jericho,  the  cultivation  is  conducted  principally  by 
the  inhaliitants  of  the  tillages  on  the  western 
mountains. 

30.  All  the  irrigation  necessary  for  the  towns, 
or  for  the  cultivation  which  formeriy  existed,  or  still 
exists,  hi  the  i^hdr^  n  obtained  from  the  toncnts 
and  springs  of  the  western  mountahM.  For  all 
purposes  to  which  a  ri\'er  is  ordinarily  applied,  the 
Jordan  is  useless.  So  rapid  that  its  course  is  one 
coiitinned  cataract;  so  crooked,  that  in  the  whole 
of  its  lower  and  uiain  course,  it  has  hardly  half  a 
mile  straight;  so  broken  with  rapids  and  other  im- 
pediments, that  no  boat  can  swim  for  more  than 
the  same  distance  continuously;  so  deep  befow  the 
surfiice  of  the  adjacent  country  that  it  is  im-isible, 
and  can  only  with  difficulty  be  approached ;  reso- 
lutely refusing  all  commmiication  with  the  ooean, 
and.  ending  in  a  lake,  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
wiiich  render  narigataon  impossible — with  all  thcM 
characteristics  the  Jordan,  in  any  sense  which  we 
attach  to  the  word  ** river,**  is  no  ri\^er  at  all:  alike 
useless  fur  irrigation  and  narigatlou,  it  is  in  fact, 
what  its  Arabic  name  signifies,  nothing  but  a 
•*  great  watering  idaoe  "  (ShervU  fl-KhfUr). 

40.  But  though  the  Jordan  is  so  unlike  a  river 
in  tl)e  western  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  far  less  so 
than  the  other  streams  of  the  Holy  Land  It  is 
at  feast  perennial,  while,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
are  mere  winter  torrents,  rushing  and  foaming 
during  the  continuance  of  the  rain,  and  quickly 
drying  up  after  the  commencement  of  summer: 
**  What  time  they  wax  warm  they  vanish;  when 
it  is  hot  they  are  consumed  out  of  their  phu*e 
....  they  go  to  nothing  and  perish  **  (Job 
vL  17 ).  For  fully  half  the  year,  these  '« riven  *'  or 
«*  brooks,"  as  our  version  of  the  Bible  renders  tlie 
special  term  (navhal)  which  designates  them  in 
the  original,  are  often  mere  dry  lanes  of  hot  white 
or  gray  stones;  or  if  their  water  still  continues  to 
nm,  it  is  a  tiny  rill,  working  its  way  through  heaps 
of  parched  boulders  in  the  centre  of  a  broad  flat 
tract  of  loose  stones,  often  only  traceable  by  the 
thin  line  of  verdure  which  springs  up  along  its 
course,  'iliose  who  have  travelled  in  Provence  or 
Granada  in  the  sunmier  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  this  description,  and  in  comprehending 
how  the  use  of  such  terms  as  **  river  '*  or  "  brook  *' 
must  mislead  those  who  can  only  read  the  exact 
and  vivid  narrative  of  the  Bible  through  the  medium 
of  the  Authorized  Yerskm.^ 

This  sulijeet  will  be  more  ftiUy  described,  and  a 
list  of  the  few  perennial  streams  of  the  Holy  Land 
given  under  River. 
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41.  How  fitf  the  valley  of  th«  Jordan  «m  •» 
pfoyed  by  the  aadent  inhabitants  of  the  Ikly  Land 
as  a  medium  of  commmiication  between  the  nordi* 
em  and  southern  parts  of  tiie  oountry  w«  can  osdy 
cofuecture.  lliough  nottbe  shoitest  route  bctwesn 
(jalilee and  Judssa,  it  woukl  yet,  as  fiur  as  thelefcb 
and  form  of  the  ground  are  concerned,  bo  the  most 
practicable  for  Iwge  bodies;  though  these  advan- 
tages wouki  be  sotoasly  counterbalaneed  by  tfaa 
sultry  heat  of  its  climate,  as  compared  with  tbe 
fresher  air  of  the  more  difficult  road  orcrllM  higb- 


«  Rotrfnson,  ill.814 ;  and  from  the  writsr^  own  oh- 
servatton. 

ft  *  To  prevent  this  eonf^iskiin,  some  reosnt  geogra- 
phers (as  Dr.  Menke.  on  his  map,  Ootha,  1868)  vaiy 
properly  dlsUnguish  the  rivsr  and  Wadf  from  each 
siher  by  diOuant  signs.  B.     ' 


The  ancient  notices  of  this  route  are  v«ry  scanty. 

(1.)  From  2  Chr.  xxviiL  li,  we  find  that  tha 
capti\^  taken  from  Judah  by  the  army  of  tht 
northern  kingdom  were  sent  back  from  Sannuia  to 
Jerusalem  by  way  of  Jericho.  Tbe  rmte  parsned 
wss  probably  by  Nttblut  across  the  Aitdtskma,  and  h(f 
Wady  Farrah  or  FataU  into  the  Jordan  VaOey. 
Why  this  road  was  taken  is  a  mysteiy,  sinoe  It  is 
not  stated  or  implied  that  the  captives  were  aeeon- 
panied  by  any  heavy  baggage  iriiicli  would  make 
it  difficult  to  travel  over  the  central  reutn.  H 
wouM  seem,  however,  to  have  beai  tbe  usual  road 
from  the  north  to  Jerusalem  (comp.  Luke  xviL  11 
with  xix.  1),  as  if  there  were  some  impediment  to 
psssing  through  the  region  immediately  north  at 
thecky. 

(2.)  Pompey  brought  his  army  and  slege-tnin 
Afom  Damascus  to  Jerasaiem  (n.  a  40),  past  Sey- 
thopolis  and  PeUa,  and  thence  bj  Keren  (possibly 
the  present  Kerawa  at  the  foot  of  the  Wady  Fer- 
mh)  to  Jericho  (Joseph.  AnL  xir.  3,  §  4;  B,J.i. 
6,  §  6). 

(3.)  Vespasum  marched  from  Emmana,  on  tfan 
edge  of  the  pfaUn  of  Sharon,  not  for  east  of  ittm^ 
Uk,  past  Neapolis  (Nailtu),  down  the  U^adf  Fti^ 
rak  or  Fn$nUU}  Korese,  and  thence  to  Jericho  {A 
J.  iv.  8,  §  1);  the  same  route  as  that  of  the  cnp- 
ti%'e  Judseans  in  Ko.  1. 

(4.)  Antoninus  Mar^  (dr.  a.  d.  600),  and  poa- 
siUy  WiUibald  «  (a.  d.  722)  foUowed  tUs  nmU  to 
Jerusalem. 

(6.)  Baldwin  L  is  said  to  have  journeyed  f^«ni 
Jericho  to  Tiberias  with  a  caravan  of  pilgrima. 

(6.)  In  our  own  times  the  whole  len^  of  tbo 
valley  has  been  traversed  by  De  Bertou,  and  by 
Dr.  Anderson,  who  ^accompanied  the  American 
Kxpeditiun  as  geofogist^  but  apparsntly  by  few  if 
any  other  tra\^iers. 

42.  Monotonous  and  uninviting  as  much  of  tiM 
Holy  Ijmd  will  appear  from  the  above  deecripUon 
to  English  readers,  accustomed  to  the  constant  ver- 
dure, the  succession  of  flowers,  hstlng  atanoat 
throughout  the  year,  the  ample  streams  and  tlie 
\'aried  surface  of  our  own  country  —  we  must  re- 
member that  its  aspect  to  the  Israelites  after  that 
weary  march  of  forty  years  through  the  desert,  and 
even  by  tbe  side  of  the  brightest  recollections  of 
Egypt  that  they  could  conjure  up,  must  havu  been 
very  difl^nt.  After  the  ««great  and  teirible  wit- 
demess  "  with  its  **  fiery  serpents,**  ite  *«  seorptona,** 
>' drought,*'  and  « rocks  of  flint**  ;  the  sfow  and 
sultry  march  all  day  in  the  dust  of  that  enormmta 
processbn;  the  eager  k)oking  forward  to  tbe  uell 


«  WlUlbald  omits  his  routs  between  (2sMn«a  (*  C. 
PhiUppi  =>  Bania*)  and  the  monastery  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  near  Jericho.  Us  Is  always  sssnssed  to  bare 
down  the  taUqr. 
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«*  whi^  the  enoMDpment  wm  to  be  pitebed;  the 
crowding,  the  fighting,  the  ckunor,  the  l>itier  di»- 
ftppointoient  round  the  modiemn  of  water  when  it 
kst  the  desired  ^tot  wm  reached;  the  *'light 
bread'*  «  ao  long  •* loathed*';  the  rare  treat  of 
animal  food  when  the  qUAib  deicended,  or  an  ap- 
proMch  to  the  tea  pennitted  the  '«A9h**»  to  be 
eaoght;  after  this  daily  struggle  for  a  painful  ex- 
istence, bow  grateful  must  ba\'e  been  the  rest  af- 
forded by  the  Land  of  Promise!  —  how  delicious  the 
shade,  scanty  tboogh  it  were,  of  the  hills  and 
ravines,  the  gushing  springs  and  green  plains, 
even  the  mere  wells  and  ci^tenw,  £e  vineyards 
and  olive-yards  and  *'  fhiit  trees  «  in  abundance," 
the  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  eovering  the  country 
with  their  long  Uaek  lines,  the  bees  swarming 
round  their  pendant  combs''  in  rock  or  wood! 
UovBOver  they  entered  the  eountry^at  the  time  of 
the  I'assover,^  when  it  was  arrayed  in  the  ftiU 
glory  and  iVeshness  of  its  brief  spring^de,  before 
the  seonhing  sun  of  summer  Inul  had  time  to 
wither  its  flowers  and  embrown  its  verdure.  Talc« 
ing  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  and  allow- 
ing for  the  bold  taetupbon/cf  oriental  speech  — 
so  difltoeut  from  our  cold  depreciating  ezpresiions, 
~  Si  is  impossible  not  to  fieel  that  those  wayworn 
tra\YUerB  could  have  chosen  no  fitter  words  to  ex- 
press what  their  new  country  was  to  them  than 
those  which  they  so  often  employ  in  the  accounts 
at  the  eonqnest  ~  "  a  huid  flowing  with  millc  and 
honey,  the  glory  of  all  hmds.'* 

42.  Again,  the  variations  of  the  seasons  may  ap- 
pear to  us  slight,  and  the  atmosphere  dry  and  hot; 
but  after  the  monotonous  cUmato  of  I'^O'P^  where 
rain  ia  a  rare  phenomenon,  and  where  the  diflerence 
between  summer  and  winter  is  hardly  perceptible, 
the  ^  rain  of  heaven  **  must  ha\-e  been  a  most 
grateful  novelty  in  its  two  seasons,  the  former  and 
Che  latter — the  oceasiottal  snow  and  iceof  the  win- 
ters of  Palestine,  and  the  burst  of  returning  spring. 
most  have  had  double  the  eflbet  which  they  would 
prodnee  on  those  accustomed  to  such  chmiges. 
Nor  is  the  change  only  a  relative  one;  there  is  a 
nal  di&rence--dne  partly  to  the  higher  ktitude 
of  Palestine,  partly  to  its  proximity  to  the  sea — 
between  the  snltry  atmosphere  of  the  Kgyptian 
valley  and  the  invigorating  sea-breeacs  which  b!ow 
orer  tlie  hUls  of  Ephraim  and  Jndah. 

44.  The  contrast  with  Egypt  would  tell  also  in 
another  way.  In  phwe  of  the  huge  ever-flowing  river 
whose  only  variation  was  from  low  to  high,  and 
from  high  to  low  again,  and  which  ky  at  the  low- 
est level  of  that  hnvl  country,  so  that  all  hrriga- 
tks  hndto  be  done  by  artificial  bOMir— ««aland 


•  Nnm.  xxi.  6.  b  Num.  xl.  22. 

«  Mdi.  U.  2&  It  1  8am.  xiv.  2S. 

•  Josh.  V.  10, 11. 

/  flea  some  useful  remarks  on  the  use  of  similar 
laagaa«B  by  tlie  natives  of  the  Sist  at  ths  present 
day,  ia  raforenoe  to  spots  iDadnquata  to  such  expres- 
doos,in  Hu  Jew*  im  Uit  Eiut^  by  Beaton  and  Frankl 
OtflfiO). 

9  *  For  tbe  meaning  of  this  expression,  see  Foot, 
irAnaom  wim  ns  (Amer.  ed.).  IL 

h  The  view  taken  above,  that  the  beanty  of  the 
Promised  lAod  was  grratly  enhanced  to  tbe  Israelites 
by  Its  contrast  with  the  scenes  they  had  prevtoosly 
psaeed  through,  is  eorrobomtad  by  the  fiict  that  such 
landatory  expreraions  as  **  the  land  flowing  with  millc 
and  hooey,*'  **  the  glory  of  all  lands,**  etc.,  ooonr,  with 
•are  exoeptfons,  In  those  parts  of  the  Bible  only  which 
to  have  been  composed  Just  before  their 
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where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  and  wateredst  it  wHh 
thy  Ibot  like  a  garden  of  herbs*' 9— in  place  of 
this,  they  were  to  find  themselves  in  a  kmd  of  con« 
stent  and  considerable  undubition,  where  the  water, 
either  of  gushing  spring,  or  deep  well,  or  flowinj|r 
stream,  could  be  procured  at  the  most  varied  dera^ 
tions,  requiring  only  to  be  judiciously  husbanded 
and  slcillrully  conducted  to  find  its  own  way  through 
field  or  garden,  whether  terraced  on  the  hilUides 
or  extended  in  the  broad  bottoms.*  But  such  change 
was  not  compulsory.  Iliose  who  preferred  the 
olimato  and  the  mode  of  cultixntion  of  Egypt  could 
resort  to  the  lowland  pbuns  of  the  Jordsn  Valley, 
where  the  temperature  is  more  constant  and  many 
degrees  higher  than  on  the  more  elevated  districts 
of  the  country,  where  the  breexes  never  penetrate^ 
where  the  light  fertile  soil  recalls,  as  it  did  in  the 
earliest'  times,  that  of  Egypt,  and  where  the  Jor- 
dan in  its  lowness  of  le^-el  presents  at  least  one 
point  of  resemblance  to  the  Nile. 

4d.  In  truth,  on  cloeer  consideration,  it  irill  be 
seen  that,  beneath  the  apparent  monotony,  there  la 
a  variety  in  the  Holy  Land  really  remarkable. 
There  ia  tbe  variety  due  to  the  diflerence  of  level 
between  tbe  difihent  parte  of  the  comitry.  There 
is  the  variety  of  climate  and  of  natural  appearances, 
proceeding,  portly  from  those  very  diflbrences  of 
level,  and  partly  from  the  proximity  of  tbe  snow- 
capped Hermon  and  Lebanon  on  the  north  and  of 
the  torrid  desert  on  tbe  south;  and  which  approx- 
imate the  climate,  in  many  respecte,  to  that  of  re- 
gions much  further  north.  Theie  Is  also  the 
variety  which  is  inevitably  produced  by  the  pree- 
enoe  of  the  sea  —  «*  the  eternal  freshness  and  liveli- 
ness of  ocean.'* 

46.  Each  of  these  b  cont^'nnally  reflected  in  the 
Hebrew  literature.  The  contrast  betvreen  tbe  high- 
lands and  lowlands  is  more  than  implied  in  the 
habitual  forms  of  <:  expression,  (Agoing  t^**  to 
Judah,  Jerusalem,  Heliron;  *' going  down^*  to 
Jericho,  Capernaum,  Lydda,  Ciesarea,  Gaxa,  and 
Kgypt.  More  than  this,  the  diflh«nce  is  marked 
unmistakably  in  the  topographical  terms  which 
so  abound  in,  and  are  so  peculiar  to,  this  litemture. 
<'  The  mountain  of  Judah,**  <*  the  nwuntaiii  of  Is- 
rael,*' **  the  mountam  of  NaphtaU,**  are  the  names 
by  which  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  highlands 
are  designated,  llie  predominant  names  for  the 
towns  of  the  same  district  —  Gibeah,  Geba,  Gaba, 
Gibeon  (meaning  ''hill*');  Kamah,  Raroathaim 
(the  •< brow**  of  an  eminence);  Miq>eh,  Zopbira, 
Zepbathah  (all  modifications  of  a  root  signifying  a 
wide  prospect)  — all  reflect  the  elevation  of  the  re- 
gion in  which  they  were  situated.    On  the  other 


entrance,  and  that  in  the  few  easee  of  their  employ^ 
ment  by  the  Prophets  (Jer.  xi.  5,  xxxil.  22 ;  Es.  xx. 
6, 15>  there  b  always  an  allusion  to  «  Egypt,**  ^  the 
Iron  furnace,**  the  passing  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  wtl- 
demees,  to  point  the  contrast. 

i  0«n.  xlit.  10.  AU  Bey  (fl.  200)  says  that  the 
maritime  plain,  from  KAam  Yomtut,  to  Jalh,  is  "  of 
rich  sou,  similar  to  tbe  slime  of  the  Nile.**  Other 
points  of  resemblance  are  mentioned  by  Robinson 
{Bibi.  Res.  11.  22,  84,  8&,  228),  and  Thomson  {Lana 
and  Bsok^  ch.  88).  The  pfaUn  of  Oennesaret  still  »  re- 
oalto  the  valley  of  the  Nile  **  (Stanley,  &  f  P.  p.  874). 
The  papyrus  is  said  to  grow  there  (Buchanan,  CUr, 
FttrtoKgii,  p.  892). 

k  The  same  expressions  ars  still  nssd  by  the  Arabs 
of  the  Nfjd^  with  reference  to  Syria  and  their  own 
eouBtry  (VTallln,  Oeegr.  Soc  Jnmalf  zxlv.  174).    * 
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oud,  tbe  gTMt  lowfauid  dbtrieU  bsve  CMh  thflir 
peculiar  luuue.  Tbetoathern  pMiof  tbenMaifcime 
pkOn  it «'  the  SbefebJi ;  '*  the  northetn,  «*  Sharon ;  ** 
the  valley  of  tbe  Jordan,  **  h»-ArAbah ;  "  names 
which  are  never  interchanged,  and  never  confotmded 
with  the  terms  (such  as  eine^:,  nadkal^  gni)  em- 
ployed for  the  ravines,  torrent-beds,  and  small  ral- 
lejs  of  the  highbiiids  « 

47.  llie  differences  hi  climate  are  no  less  often 
mentioned.  'iV  Psalmists,  Prophets,  and*  his- 
torical books,  are  AiU  of  allusions  to  the  fierce  heat 
of  the  mid-day  sun  and  the  dryness  of  summer;  no 
less  than  to  the  ^-arious  accompaniments  of  winter 
«  the  rain,  snow,  frost,  ice,  and  fogs,  which  are 
experienced  at  Jerusalem  and  other  pfaMCs  in  the 
upper  country  quite  su£Sciently  to  make  every  one 
fiuniliar  with  them.  Even  the  sharp  alternations 
between  the  heat  of  tbe  days  and  tbe  coldness  of 
the  nights,  which  strike  every  traveller  in  Pales- 
tine, are  mentioned.^  Tbe  Israelites  practiced  no 
eommeroe  by  sea;  and,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Joppa,  not  only  possessed  no  barlwr  akmg  the 
whole  kngth  of  their  coast,  but  had  no  wc^  by 
which  to  denote  one.  But  that  their  poets  knew 
and  appreciated  the  phenomena  of  the  sea  is  pbdn 
from  such  expressions  as  are  constantly  recurring 
in  their  works  ^"  the  great  and  wide  sea,**  its 
«« ships,**  its  **  monsters,*'  its  roaring  and  dashing 
«<  waves,**  its  *' depths,*'  its  **  sand,*'  iu  mariners, 
the  perib  of  its  navigation. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  show  how  materially 
the  Bible  has  gained  in  its  hold  on  western  na- 
tions by  these  vivid  reflections  of  a  country  so 
B&uch  more  like  those  of  the  West  than  are  most 
oriental  regions:  but  of  tbe  fnct  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  it  has  been  admirably  brought  out  by 
ProfiDSSor  Stanley  hi  iSiimm  and  Paltitine,  chap.  ii. 
sect  vii. 

48.  In  tbe  preceding  description  allusion  has 
been  made  to  many  of  the  characteristic  fSmtures  of 
tbe  Holy  Jjmd,  But  it  is  impossible  to  close  this 
account  without  mentioning  a  defect  which  is  even 
more  characteristic  —  its  lack  of  monuments  and 
personal  relics  of  the  nation  who  possessed  it  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  gave  it  its  daim  to  our  venera- 
tion and  allection.  When  compared  with  other 
nations  of  equal  antiquity  —  Eftypt,  Gmoe,  Assyria, 
the  contrast  is  truly  remarkable.  In  Egypt  and 
Greece,  and  also  in  Assyria,  as  far  as  our  knowl- 
edge at  present  extends,  we  find  a  series  of  build- 
ings, reaching  down  from  the  most  remote  and 
mysterious  antiquity,  a  chain,  of  which  hardly  a 
link  is  wanting,  and  which  records  the  progress  of 
the  people  in  civilication,  art,  and  religion,  as  cer- 
tainly as  tbe  buildings  of  the  mediieval  arehitects 
do  that  of  tbe  various  nations  of  modem  Europe. 
We  possess  also  a  multitude  of  ol\)eets  of  use  and 
ornament,  lidonging  to  those  n^itions,  truly  aston- 
ishing in  numlier,  and  pertaining  to  every  station, 
ofllcc  and  fact  in  their  official,  religious,  and  do- 
mestic lifiB.  But  in  Palestine  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  there  does  not  exist  a  single  edifice,  or 
part  of  an  edifice,  of  which  we  can  be  sure  that  it 


«  It  is  tmposrible  to  tiace  thces  correspoodesess 
aad  distinctions  in  the  Eogliih  Bible,  oor  translatocs 
not  having  always  rmdersd  the  same  Hebrew  by  the 
same  Sngllsh  word.  But  the  oorrMtloos  will  be  found 
In  tbs  Appendix  to  Profcssnr  Stanley's  Sinmi  mnd 
pgUtstitu. 

»  Ps.xlz.C  xxxii.4;  Is  tv.«,zxv.S;  Osn.  zviil. 
I;  l.Bas  sL9i  Net   vh.  a 
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is  of  a  data  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  Exca- 
vated tombs,  cisterns,  flights  of  stairs,  which  an 
encountered  e^-erywbere,  are  of  conree  out  of  the 
question.  They  may  be  —  some  of  them,  such  as 
the  tombe  of  Hinnoin  and  Shibh,  probably  are  — 
of  very  great  age,  older  than  anything  else  in  the 
country.  But  there  is  no  evidence  either  way,  and 
as  far  as  the  history  of  art  is  concerned  nothing 
wouki  be  gained  if  their  age  were  astcrtained.  Tbe 
only  ancient  buildings  of  which  we  can  speak  with 
certainty  are  tboee  which  wen  erected  by  the 
Gredu  or  Romans  during  their  occupation  of  the 
country.  Not  that  these  buikiings  ha\v  not  a  cer- 
tain individuality  which  separates  them  from  any 
mere  Greek  or  Roman  buikling  in  Greece  or  Rome. 
But  tbe  iact  is  certafai,  that  not  one  of  Ihem  was 
built  while  the  Israelites  were  masten  of  the  coun- 
try, and  before  the  date  at  which  western  natktns 
b^psn  to  get  a  footing  hi  Fdeetine.  And  as  with 
the  buikiings  so  with  other  memorials.  With  one 
exception,  the  museums  of  Europe  do  not  possess 
a  single  piece  of  pottery  or  metal  woric,  a  sfaigle 
weapon  or  household  utensil,  an  owameat  or  a 
piece  of  armor,  of  Israelite  make,  wfakli  can  give 
us  the  least  conception  of  the  mannen  or  ontmd 
appliances  of  the  nation  before  tbe  dale  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  TUus.  The  eolna  fbm 
the  single  exception.  A  few  rare  specbnens  stfll 
exist,  the  oMest  of  them  attributed  —  thongh  even 
that  is  matter  of  dispute  —  to  the  MaccaUea,  and 
their  rudeness  and  insignificance  fbmish  a  stronger 
eridoice  than  even  thrir  abeence  conid  Imply,  cf 
the  total  want  of  art  among  the  fsraelitfla. 

It  may  be  said  that  Palestine  b  now  only  to  the 
same  condition  with  Assyria  before  the  recent  re- 
searches brought  so  mudi  to  light  Bat  the  two 
oases  are  not  paralleL  The  soil  of  Babyfenia  is  a 
kwse  kMm  or  sand,  of  the  deeeription  beet  fitted 
for  covering  up  and  presenring  the  relics  of  former 
ages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Holy  Land  b  hard  and  rocky,  and  the  soil  lies  in 
the  valleys  and  knriands,  where  the  cities  were  only 
very  rarely  built  If  any  store  of  Jewbdi  r^es 
were  remaining  embedded  or  hidden  in  tttitaUe 
ground— as  for  example,  hi  the  kwee  mass  of  debris 
which  coats  the  sk>|)es  around  Jerusalem  —  we 
shouki  expect  occasionally  to  find  artidee  which 
might  be  recognised  as  Jewish.  Thb  was  the  case 
in  Assyria.  I^ng  before  the  mounds  were  explored. 
Rich  brought  home  many  fhigments  of  inseriptkms, 
bricks,  and  engraved  stones,  which  were  picked  up 
on  the  surfece,  and  were  evidently  the  prodnrtions 
of  some  natkm  whoae  art  was  not  then  known. 
But  to  Palestine  the  only  olijects  hitherto  diseorend 
hikv  all  bekmged  to  the  West — coins  or  arma  of 
the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

The  buikUngs  abeady  mentkmed  as  being  Jewirii 
in  character,  uiough  carried  out  with  foreifn  da- 
tails,  are  the  following:  — 

The  tombe  of  the  Kings  and  of  the  Judges:  the 
buikltogs  known  as  tbe  tombe  of  Absalom,  Zecfaa- 
riah,  &  James,  and  Jehoshaphat:  the  moooOth 
at  Sikwm,  —  all  to  the  neigfaboHMod  of  Jerwalsm; 


e  Jer.  xzxri.  80.  Pen,  xxxi.  40  rri^ffs- nuleai  the 
rioeot  speculations  of  Mr.  Bcke  should  profve  true  — 
to  Mesopolanaa. 

•  Mr.  Bake  supposes  a  Barsa  to  fl|yf1a  near  Da> 
maseus  to  be  meant  In  Gen.  xxxl.  40.  Vor tbegrouidi 
of  thai  optolon  aad  tbe  tosoflkftsnej  of  Mmb,  ais 
addltton  Id  Habam,  i 
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CIm  rniiMd  tjnagoiipiei  at  Meiron  and  Ktfr  Birttiu 
Bat  then  are  two  edifieet  whiofa  wem  to  bear  a 
tharactw  of  their  o%m,  and  do  not  to  clearlj  betray 
the  ft)  le  of  the  Wett  Theee  are,  tbe  inelorare 
round  tbe  sacred  cave  at  Hebron ;  and  portions  of 
tbe  western,  southern,  and  eastern  walb  of  the 
liaram  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  vaulted  passage 
bdowthe^ltfo.  Of  the  former  it  b  impoMlble  to 
■peak  in  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge.  Tbe 
latter  will  be  more  fliUjr  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Temple;  it  b  sufficient  here  to  name  one  or  two 
eoDsiderations  wbich  seem  to  bear  against  their 
being  of  okler  date  than  Herod.  (1.)  Herod  is 
distinctly  sakl  by  Josephus  to  hare  remo\-ed  the 
old  foundations,  and  bud  others  in  their  stead,  in- 
doting  double  tbe  original  area  {Ant,  vt,  11,  §  3; 
S.  J.i21,$l).  (2.)  The  part  of  tbe  waU  which 
afl  acknowledge  to  be  tbe  oMest  contains  the  tpring> 
ing  of  an  arch.  Tbit  tod  the  vaulted  passtge  can 
hardly  be  assigned  to  builders  earlier  than  the  time 
of  the  Komans.  (3.)  The  masonry  of  these  mag- 
nificent stones  (absurdly  called  tbe  *< bevel"),  on 
which  so  much  stress  has  been  bi^t  ^  n<^  ^' 
elutiTely  Jewbh  or  even  Eastern.  It  b  found  at 
Pcrtepolb;  it  b  abo  found  at  Cnidus  and  through- 
out Asia  llinor,  and  at  Athens;  not  on  stones  of 
mob  enormous  siae  as  thole  at  Jerusalem,  but 
tiniibr  in  their  workmanthip.' 

H.  Renan,  in  bb  recent  report  of  bb  proceedings 
in  PlMenieb^  has  named  two  cireumstonees  wbich 
must  hare  had  a  great  eflbct  in  suppressing  art  or 
arehiteeture  anxm]^  tbe  ancient  Isrsdites,  while 
their  very  existence  proves  that  the  peopfe  had  no 
genhia  in  that  directton.  These  are  <1)  the  pro- 
hibition of  sculptured  representations  of  living 
^ereaturei,  and  (2)  tbe  command  not  to  buikl  a 
temple  anywhere  but  at  Jerusalem.  Tbe  hewing 
or  polishing  of  building-stones  was  even  forbidden. 
•»  What,**  be  ttks,  *•  would  Greece  have  been,  if  it 
had  beai  illegal  to  buikl  any  temples  but  at  Delphi 
or  Eltasb?  In  ten  centuries  tlie  Jews  had  only 
three  temples  to  buikl,  and  of  these  certainly  two 
were  erected  under  the  gukbnce  of  foreigner!.  Tbe 
existwifie  of  synaxoguet  dales  from  the  time  of  tbe 
Ifacoabeei,  and  tlie  Jews  then  naturally  employed 
tbe  Greek  styb  of  architecture,  whkb  at  that  time 
reigned  uni^-eriaUy.** 
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In  fiiet  tbe  Israelites  never  lost  the  feeling  or  the 
traditions  of  their  early  pastoral  nonwd  lift).  Long 
alter  the  nation  had  been  settled  hi  the  country, 
the  cry  of  those  earlier  days,  *«  To  your  tents,  O 
Israel !  '*  was  beard  bi  periods  of  excitement  ^  Th« 
prophets,  sick  of  the  luxury  of  the  cities,  are  con- 
stantly recalling^  the  •*  tenU  **  of  that  simpler,  less 
artificial  life;  and  the  Tempb  of  Sofomon,  nay  even 
perhaps  of  Zerubbabel,  was  spoken  of  to  tbe  last  as 
the  "tentt'of  tbe  Lord  of  hosts,**  the  »«pbcewliere 
Davkl  had  pitched  «  bb  tent"  It,  b  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  eminent  as  Jews  hare  been  in  other  de- 
partments of  arts,  science/  and  affidrs,  no  Jewish 
architect,  painter,  or  sculptor  has  ever  achieved  any 
signal  success. 

The  GooLooY.-^Of  tbe  geological  structure 
of  Palestine  it  has  been  said  with  truth  that  our 
information  b  but  imperfect  and  indistinct,  and 
that  much  time  must  ebpse,  and  many  a  cherished 
hypothesis  be  sacrificed,  before  a  satisfactory  ex- 
pUnatMo  can  be  arri\ied  at  of  its  more  remaricabb 
phenomena. 

H  b  not  intended  to  attempt  here  more  than  a 
very  cursory  sketch,  addressed  to  the  general  and 
non-scientific  reader,  llie  geofogbt  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  original  works  from  which  these 
remarks  hat^  been  compiled. 

1.  Tbe  main  sources  of  our  knowledge  are  (1) 
the  observations  contained  in  tbe  IVav^  of  Rus- 
segger,  an  Austrian  geologist  and  mining  engineer 
who  visited  tbb  amongst  other  countries  of  the 
Kast  in  1836-88  {Rtittn  in  Orieehenlttmi,  etc,  4 
«*ob,  Stuttgard,  1841-48,  with  AUas);  (2)  tbe 
Report  of  II.  J.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  an  American 
geok)gist,  formeriy  Professor  in  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  wlio  accompanied  Captain  Lynch  in  bb 
expkNratbn  of  tbe  Jordan  and  tbe  Dead  Sea  {OecL 
Rtammtiutnee^  in  Lynches  Official  Report^  4to, 
1852,  pp.  7fr-207);  and  (3)  tbe  Diary  of  Mr.  U 
Poole,  who  visited  Palestine  on  a  miaakm  for  the 
British  government  bi  1836  {Joumnl  of  (Jeogr, 
Society,  voL  %%\i.  pp.  65-70).  Neither  of  these 
contains  an}'thing  approaching  a  complete  inresti- 
gatKMi,  either  as  to  extent  or  to  detail  of  observa- 
tions. Russegger  travelled  from  Sinai  to  Hebron 
and  Jenualem.  He  explored  carefblly  the  route  be- 
tween tbe  btter  pbce  and  the  Dead  Sea.    He  then 


«  •  In  tbe  former  of  tbe  paasafes  hers  cited  (Ant. 
XT.  11,  f  8)  Josephus  Ibnlts  IIerod*s  work  of  reoon- 
stnicttoo  Co  the  Naos,  or  body  of  tbe  tonpb,  and  the 
anQaocot  portkoes.  Ue  expressly  distiagaishes  be- 
twesQ  the  foundatloas  of  the  Ttaiple  proper,  which 
UOTod  relaU,  and  the  solid  walls  of  the  outer  iockMrnre, 
vtileh  were  bid  by  BobNaoo.  These  outer  walls  he 
wftnmntM  as  composed  of  stooee  so  Test  and  so  firmly 
Joined  by  bands  of  iron,  as  to  be  Immovable  for  all 
dme — Aicunfrevt  r^  ««vtI  xP^iY*  Some  ol  the  ooorses 
of  tbe  walU  wbkh  he  thus  describes,  evldenUy  ex- 
bttof  in  bb  day,  are  plainly  recogoisabb  now  In  the 
eootbem  portloa  of  the  walls  of  f^Moroin,  inclodtng 
the  immense  byers  which  reoudn  of  the  arch  of  the 
anebnt  bridge  across  the  Tyropoaon.  Ub  mora  minute 
fieerriprioo  of  the  Temple  and  Its  area  In  another  work 
<ll.  /.  ▼.  8,  f  f  1-6)  correspond  entirely  with  thb  stote- 
aseot  lie  abo  mentkme  (f  8)  the  addition  to  tbb 
laelosare  by  Herod  of  the  spaes  oeeopbd  by  tbe  tower 
of  Anionia.  The  original  iaelosurt  of  the  Tempb 
■Masorsd  four  stadia  In  circumference ;  but  he  tolb 
US  (f  t)  that  tbe  area,  "hieioding  tbe  tower  of  An- 
toala,**  measured  six  stadia. 

When,  now.  In  the  btter  passage  quoted  above 
iB.  /.,  I.  21, 1  1),  he  teUs  ne  that  Herod  **  Inelo 

ea,':  be  ebariy  rsfln  to  thb 
i  er  tke  space  of  the  lower  eTAnloaiaea  the 


north.  lie  cannot  refer  to  any  dislocation  of  the 
R  iinmovat>le  "  walls  which  Solomon  had  built  above 
the  valleys  on  the  northeast  and  soathwcet,  or  to  any 
eoUrgement  by  Herod  of  the  area  In  those  direotlona. 
"  No  mention  b  made  of  his  having  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  massive  walls  of  the  exterior  Inclosnre  ^ 
(Robinson,  BiU.  Res,  i.  418).  The  portions  of  tb# 
walb  referred  to  In  tbe  artlele  above  are  ahnost  Indis- 
putably Jewish.  In  a  previone  article,  **  the  masoniy 
in  the  western  wall  nsar  Its  southern  extremity,'*  b 
claimed  by  llr.  Vergusson  as  in  tlie  Judgment  of  "  al- 
most all  topographers,  a  proof  that  the  wall  there 
formed  part  of  the  snbttroetures  of  the  Tempb  *" 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1814,  Amer.  ed  ). 

The  recent  excavations  of  Lbot  Warren  appear 
to  liave  fblly  convinced  Mr.  Qrove  that  these  sub- 
structions are  **  earlier  tlian  the  timce  of  the  Romans,** 
and  ebariy  Jewbh.  8.  W. 

6  1 8am.  XX.  1 ;  1  K.  xii.  18  (that  tbe  words  am 
not  a  mere  Ibnnnb  of  tbe  hbtorlan  b  proved  by  their 
occurrence  In  2  Chr.  x.  16) ;  2  K.  xiv.  12. 

e  Jer.  xxx.  18 ;  Zeoh.  xU.  7 ;  Ps.  Ixxriii.  66,  fee 

d  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  1,  xllU.  8,  Ixxvi.  2;  Judith  Ix.  8. 

«  Is.  xxix.  1,  xvi.  6. 

/  8se  tbe  well-known  passage  la  Cbafafa^Ti  bk-  iv> 
eh.  16. 
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pnneeded  to  Jafik  bj  the  ordioaiy  n»d;  and  from 
tbenoe  to  BejTlllt  mmI  the  Leboiiou  by  Nazareth, 
Tiberiaa,  Caiia,  Akka,  Tyre,  aud  Sidon.  'VhuM  ha 
kfi  Uie  Dead  Sea  iii  its  tuoit  interesting  portions, 
the  Jordan  Vallej,  the  central  bighfauuls,  and  the 
important  district  of  the  upper  Jonlan,  untouched. 
Hia  worlc  is  accompanied  by  two  sections:  from 
tlie  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  Jordan,  and  from  Tabor 
to  the  1  jke  of  'ilberias.  His  obseniUiona,  tlwugh 
dearly  and  attractively  giveit,  aud  evidently  those 
of  a  practiced  observer,  are  too  short  and  cursory 
lur  the  subject.  The  general  notice  of  his  journey 
is  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  76-157;  the  scieutitic  observations, 
tables,  etc.,  are  contained  between  pp.  161  and  391. 
Dr.  Anderson  lisited  the  southwestern  portion  of 
the  l.eliaiK>n  between  Ueyr&t  and  Banbui,  Galilee, 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  the  Jordan;  made  the  dreuit 
of  the  Dead  Sea;  and  explored  the  district  between 
that  kke  and  Jerwalem.  His  account  is  evidently 
drawn  up  with  great  pains,  and  is  far  more  elabo- 
rate  than  that  of  Hussegger.  He  gives  full  analy- 
ses of  the  diilerent  rocks  which  he  examined,  and 
very  good  lithographs  of  fossils;  but  unfortunately 
his  work  is  deformed  by  a  very  unreadable  style. 
Mr.  Poole's  journey  was  confined  to  the  western 
and  soutlieastem  portions  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
Jonlan,  the  country  between  tlie  latter  aud  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  beaten  track  of  the  central  high- 
lands from  llebron  to  Nabivi, 

2.  From  the  reports  of  these  observers  it  appears 
that  the  Holy  l.and  is  a  much-dbturbed  moun- 
tainous tract  of  limestone  of  the  secondary  period 
(junusic  and  cretaceous);  the  southern  oflilioot  of 
tlie  chain  of  Lebanon;  elevated  considerably  above 
the  sea  level;  with  partial  interruptions  from  ter^ 
tiary  and  basaltic  deposits.  It  is  part  of  a  vast 
mass  of  limestone,  stretching  in  e\erj  direction 
except  west,  far  lieyond  the  limits  of  the  Holy 
Land,  'llie  whole  of  Syria  is  cleft  from  north  to 
south  by  a  straight  cre\-asse  of  moderate  width, 
but  extending  in  the  southern  portion  of  its  centre 
division  to  a  tndy  remarkable  depth  (<> 2,625  ft) 
bek}w  tlie  sea  level.  This  crex-asse,  which  contains 
the  principal  watercourse  of  the  country,  is  also 
the  most  exceptional  feature  of  its  geolof^.  Such 
fissures  are  not  imoommon  in  limestone  formations; 
but  no  other  is  known  of  such  a  length  and  of  so 
extmonlinary  a  depth,  and  so  open  throughout  its 
greatest  extent.  It  may  have  been  volcanic  in  its 
origin;  the  result  of  an  nphea\*nl  from  beneatli, 
which  has  tilted  the  limestone  back  on  each  side, 
lea\-ing  this  huge  split  in  the  strata;  the  volcanic 
force  having  stopped  short  at  that  point  hi  the 
operation,  without  intruding  any  \x>lcanic  rocks 
into  the  fissure.  This  idea'  is  supported  by  the 
crater-like  form  of  the  basins  of  the  Ijdce  of  Tibe- 
rias an^  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Kuss.  pp.  206,  207),  and 
by  many  other  tokens  of  volcanic  action,  past  and 
present,  which  are  encountered  in  and  around  those 
lakes,  and  ak>ng  the  whole  extent  of  the  ^-alley. 
Or  it  may  have  been  excavated  by  the  gradual 
action  of  the  ocean  during  the  immense  periods  of 
geological  operation.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Anderson  (pp.  79,  140,  205);  but 
further  examination  is  necessary  before  a  positive 
opbion  can  be  pronounced,    llie  ranges  of  the 
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hilb  of  the  swrfiMt  take  the  direetion  Beuly  im 
nortli  and  south,  though  frequently  thrown  from 
theur  main  bearing  and  much  broken  up  into  de- 
tached masses,  llie  lesser  watercourses  rua  chiefly 
east  and  west  of  the  central  higlilands. 

3.  'i*he  limestone  consists  of  two  strata,  or  rather 
groups  of  strata.  The  upper  one,  which  usoall/ 
meets  the  «ye,  over  the  whole  country  from  Uetoon 
to  Hermon,  is  a  tolerably  solid  stone,  x-ar^lng  in 
color  from  white  to  reddish  brown,  witli  \fTj 
few  fossils,  inclining  to  crystalline  structure,  and 
abounding  in  caverns.  Its  general  ssriace  has  beea 
formed  into  gently  rounded  hills,  crowded  more 
or  less  thickly  together,  separated  by  narrow  vaUeya 
of  denudation  occasionally  spreaduig  into  small 
plains.  The  strata  are  not  well  defoied,  and  al- 
though sometimes  level  ^  (in  which  case  they  lend 
themselves  to  the  formation  of  terraces),  are  more 
often  violently  disarranged.^  Hemarkable  instancea 
of  such  contortions  are  to  be  found  on  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  where  the  beds  aie 
seen  pressed  and  twisted  into  every  variety  of 
form. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  contor- 
tions, as  well  as  the  gnieral  form  of  the  surfi^e, 
are  due  to  forces  not  now  in  action,  but  are  part  of 
the  general  configuration  of  tlie  country,  as  it  was 
left  after  the  last  of  that  suecession  of  immersloas 
below,  and  upheavals  flrom,  the  ocean,  by  wliich 
its  present  form  was  given  it,  long  prior  to  the  Ms- 
toric  period.  There  is  no  ground  for  beliering  thai 
the  broad  geological  imtures  of  thw  or  any  port  of 
the  country  are  appreciably  altered  from  what  tbey 
were  at  the  earliest  times  of  the  liible  histoiy. 
'llie  evidences  of  later  action  are,  however,  often 
visible,  as  for  instance  where  the  atmoapben  and 
the  rains  have  fUrrowed  the  foce  of  the  limeetone 
olifilk  with  kmg  and  deep  vertical  channels,  often 
causing  the  most  fantastic  forms  (And.  pp.  89,  111 ; 
Poole,  p.  56). 

4.  'iliis  limestone  Is  often  found  crowned  wHh 
chalk,  rich  in  flints,  the  remains  of  a  deposit  whicfa 
probably  once  covered  a  great  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, but  has  only  partially  survived  sobeeqiwDl 
immcnions.  In  many  dbtricts  the  coarse  flint  or 
chert  which  originally  belonged  to  the  chalk  b 
found  in  great  profusion.  It  is  called  in  the  coun- 
try chalcedony  (Poole,  p.  57). 

On  the  heights  which  border  the  western  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  this  chalk  is  found  in  greater  abun- 
dance and  more  undisturbed,  and  contains  numer- 
ous springs  of  salt  and  sulphurous  water. 

5.  Near  Jerusalem  the  mass  of  the  ordinary 
limestone  is  often  mingled  with  ku^  bodies  of 
dofomite  (magnesian  limestone),  a  hardtsh  semi- 
crystalline  rock,  reddish  white  or  brown,  with 
glistening  sm^Mse  and  peariy  lustre,  often  contain- 
ing pores  and  small  cellular  carities  lined  with 
oxide  of  iron  or  minute  cr)-stals  of  bitter  spar, 
ft  is  not  stratified :  but  it  is  a  qnestion  whether  it 
has  not  been  producd  among  tlie  ordinary  lime- 
stone by  some  subsequent  chemical  agency.  Moat 
of  the  caverns  near  Jerusalem  occur  in  this  rock, 
though  h)  other  parts  of  tlie  country  they  are  found 
in  the  more  friable  chalky  limestooe.*'  So  nnich 
for  the  upper  stratum. 


•  The  snrfkce  of  ths  Doad  Sea  is  1,817  fcet  below 
tbs  Medi^snancan,  and  its  depth  1,806  frst. 

•  Tbs  tabis  of  alUtudss  (vol.  it.  p.  12««  Amsr.  ed.) 
■ekas  th«  flgurss  somewhat  dUbrsnt  H. 


b  As  at  the  twin  hnis  of  iU7»,  ths  aodent 
below  iVWy  SamwiL 

e  As  on  the  road  between  the  upper  an 
BtU^w  about  five  miks  fhan  tl^ib, 

4<  isa  the  dsscriptioQ  sT  the  eavam  sf  A 
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6.  Tlie  lowier  stratum  is  in  two  divinons  or 
■erin  of  beds  —  the  upper,  dusky  in  colore  con- 
torted and  cavernous  like  that  just  described,  but 
more  ferruginous  —  the  lower  one  dark  graj,  com- 
pact and  solid,  and  characterized  by  abundant  fos- 
«ls  of  eidarUf  an  extinct  echinus,  the  spines  of 
which  are  the  well-known  "olives"  of  the  con- 
Tents.  This  last-named  rock  appears  to  form  the 
substratum  of  the  whole  country,  east  as  well  as 
west  of  the  Jordan. 

The  ravine  by  which  the  traveUer  descends  from 
the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (2,700  feet 
above  the  Alediterrsnean)  to  Jericho  (900  below  it) 
euts  through  the  strata  already  mentioned,  and 
aflbids  an  unrivaled  oppntunity  for  examining 
them.  The  tower  formation  difiers  entirely  in  char- 
acter from  the  upper.  Instead  of  smooth,  common- 
place, swelling  outlines,  everything  here  is  rugged, 
pointed,  and  abrupt.  Huge  fissures,  the  work  of 
the  earthquakes  of  ages,  cleave  the  rock  in  all 
directions —  they  are  to  Imb  found  as  much  as  1,000 
ieet  deep  by  not  more  than  30  or  40  feet  wide,  and 
with  idmost  vertical «  sides.  One  of  them,  near 
the  mined  khan  at  which  travellers  usually  halt, 
presents  a  mokt  interesting  and  characteristic  sec- 
tion of  the  strata  (Russegger,  pp.  247-251,  <bc.)- 

7.  After  the  limestone  had  received  the  general 
form  which  its  surface  still  retains,  but  at  a  time 
br  anterior  to  any  historic  period,  it  was  pierced 
and  broken  by  laige  eruptions  of  lava  pushed  up 
from  beneath,  which  has  broken  up  and  overflowed 
the  stratified  beds,  and  now  appears  in  the  form  of 
basalt  or  trap. 

8.  On  the  west  of  Jordan  these  volcanic  rocks 
have  been  hitherto  found  only  north  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Samaria.  They  are  first  encountered  on 
thu  southwestern  side  of  the  Plain  of  Eudraelon 
(Ross.  p.  258):  then  they  are  lost  sight  of  till  the 
opposite  side  of  the  phun  is  reached,  being  probably 
bidden  below  the  deep  rich  soil,  except  a  few  peb- 
bles here  and  there  on  the  surfiice.  Beyond  this 
they  abound  over  a  district  which  may  be  said  to 
be  contained  between  Dtldia  on  the  north,  Tiberias 
on  the  east.  Tabor  on  the  south,  and  Turaii  on  the 
west.  Iliere  seem  to  have  been  two  centres  of 
eruption :  one,  and  that  the  most  ancient  (And.  pp. 
129,  134),  at  or  about  the  Kum  IJattin  (the  tra- 
ditional Mount  of  Beatitudes),  whence  the  stream 
flowed  over  the  declivities  of  the  limestone  towards 
the  lake  (Russ.  pp.  259, 280).  This  mass  of  basalt 
forms  the  clif&  at  the  back  of  Tiberias,  and  to  its 
disintegration  is  du^  the  black  soil,  so  extremely 
productive,  of  the  Ai-d  eUHamma  and  the  Plain 
of  (jennesaret,  which  lie,  the  one  on  the  south,  (he 
other  on  the  north,  of  the  ridge  of  Ilattin,  The 
other  —  the  more  recent  —  was  more  to  the  north, 
in  the  udghborhood  of  Safed,  where  three  of  the 
ancient  craters  still  exist,  converted  into  the  reser- 
Tolrs  or  lakes  of  eUJish^  TaiUba^  and  DtUUa  (And. 
pp.  128, 129;  Caiman,  in  Kitto's  Phy$.  Geoff.  p. 
119). 

The  basalt  of  Tiberias  is  fuUy  described  by  Dr. 
Andenon.  It  is  dark  iron-gray  in  tint,  ceUular, 
boi  firm  In  texture,  amygdaloidal,  the  cells  filled 
with  carlionate  of  lime,  olivine  and  augite,  with  a 
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aod  IMr  Dubban  in  Bob.  IL  23,  61-58 ;  and  Tan  de 
Talila,U.156. 

«  Sfaallar  rents  w«re  cleft  in  the  rock  of  el-Jitk  by 
Iha  sarthfoake  of  1887  (Oahnan,  in  Kitto,  Pk,  (hog. 
fi  UB). 

»  Is.  xxiT.  17-99;  Amos  ix.  6,  fce.,  fro. 
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spedfio  gravity  of  26  to  2-0.  It  is  often  columnar 
in  its  more  developed  portions,  as,  for  instance,  on 
the  difb  behind  the  town.  Here  the  junctions  of 
the  two  formations  may  be  seen ;  the  base  of  the 
clifl^  being  limestone,  while  the  crown  and  brow 
are  massive  basalt  (pp.  124,  135,  13G). 

The  lava  of  Deldta  and  the  northern  centre  dif- 
fers considerably  from  that  of  Tiberias,  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  Anderson  to  be  of  kter  date.  It 
is  found  of  various  cofors,  from  black-brown  to 
reddish-gray,  very  ponius  in  texture,  and  contains 
much  pumice  and  scoria;  polygonal  columns  are 
seen  at  eAJtsA,  where  the  neighboring  cretaceous 
beds  are  contorted  in  an  unusual  manner  (And.  pp^ 
128,  129,  130). 

A  third  variety  is  found  at  a  spur  of  the  hills  of 
Galilee,  projecting  into  the  Ard  tUUuUh  below 
Kedes,  and  referred  to  by  Dr.  Andenon  as  TeU  el- 
Hodyth ;  but  of  this  rock  he  gives  no  description, 
and  dedines  to  assign  it  any  chronological  position 
(p.  134). 

9.  Tlie  volcanic  action  which  in  pre-historic  times 
projected  this  basalt,  has  left  its  later  traces  m  the 
ancient  records  of  the  country,  and  is  even  still 
active  in  the  form  of  earthquakes.  Not  to  speak 
of  iiassages^  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  bible, 
which  can  hardly  have  been  suggested  except  by 
such  awful  catastrophes,  there  is  at  least  one  dis- 
tinct allusion  to  them,  namely,  that  of  Zechariah 
(xiv.  5)  to  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah, 
which  is  corroborated  by  Josephus,  who  adds  that 
it  ii\jured  the  Temple,  and  brought  down  a  huge 
mass  of  rock  fit>m  the  Mount  of  Olives  {AwU  k. 
10,  §  4). 

"  Syria  and  Palestine,"  says  Sir  Charies  Ljell 
{PtincipUt,  8th  ed.  p.  340),  "abound  in  volcanic 
appearances;  and  very  extensive  areas  have  been 
shaken  at  different  periods,  with  great  destniction 
of  cities  and  loss  of  lives.  Continued  mention  is 
made  in  history  of  the  ravages  committed  by  earth- 
qiudces  in  Sidon,  T}-re,  Beyriit,  Laodicea,  and  An- 
tioch."  The  same  author  (p.  342)  mentions  the 
remarkable  fact  that  "from  the  13th  to  the  17th. 
centuries  there  was  an  almost  entire  cessation  of 
earthquakes  in  Sjiia  and  Judsa;  and  that,  during 
the  inter\'al  of  quiescence,  the  Archipelago^  toother 
with  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Southern  Italy  ,and  Sicily, 
suffered  greatly  from  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
eruptions."  Since  they  have  agam  begun  to  be 
active  in  Syria,  the  most  remarkable  earthquakes 
have  been  those  which  destroyed  Aleppo  in  1616 
and  1822  (for  this  see  Wolff,  Travtls,  ch.  9), 
Antioch  in  1737,  and  Tiberias  and  Safed  in  18870 
(iliomson,  ch.  19).  A  list  of  those  which  are 
known  to  have  afibcted  the  Holy  Land  is  given 
by  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  Commefiiaiy  on  Amos  iv.  11. 
See  slao  the  Index  to  Ritter,  vol  viii.  p.  1953. 

The  rocks  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  show 
many  an  evidence  of  these  convulsions,  as  we  havt 
already  remarked.  Two  earthquakes  only  are  re> 
corded  as  baring  aflS^cted  Jerusalem  itself —  that  in 
tlie  reign  of  Uz^h  already  mentioned,  and  that  at 
the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  when  "-the  rocks  were 
rent  and  the  rocky  tombs  torn  open  "  (Matt,  xxrii. 
51).   Slight<<  shocks  are  sUU  occasionally  felt  thei» 


e  Four-fifths  of  the  population  of  SafM,  and  one> 
fourth  of  that  of  TibsfisSj.wen  UUmI  on  this  ooca* 
sion. 

(/  Even  the  tmnendons  earthquake  of  Hay  29^  IfiOS, 
only  did  Jerusalem  a  veiy  sUght^damsffe  (Abdni4stl£ 
in  Kitto,  Fkfs,  Qtogr.  p.  148). 
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(e.  g,  Poole,  p.  56 ),  but  the  general  exemption  of  that 
citj  from  an  J  iigurj  bj  earthquakes,  except  in  these 
two  caaeti  is  reallj  remarkable.  The  ancient  Jewish 
writers  were  aware  of  it,  and  appenled  to  the  fact 
as  a  proof  of  the  lavor  of  Jehovah  to  his  choeen 
city  (Ps.xlvi.  1,2). 

10.  But  in  addition  to  earthquakes,  the  hot  salt 
and  fetid  springs  which  are  found  at  Tiberias,  Cal- 
lirhoS,  and  other  spots  along  the  vallej  of  the  Joi^ 
dan,  and  round  the  basins  of  its  hdces,o  and  the 
rock-salt,  nitre,  and  sulphur  of  the  Dead  Sea  are 
aU  evidences  of  vokanio  or  plutoiiic  action.  Yon 
Buch,in  his  letter  to  Robinson  {BibL  Ret.  i.  525), 
goes  so  fiu*  as  to  cite  the  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sm 
as  a  further  token  of  it.  The  hot  springs  of  Tibe- 
rias were  observed  to  flow  more  copiously,  and  to 
increase  in  temperature,  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake of  1837  (lliomson,  ch.  19,  26). 

11.  In  the  Jordan  Valley  the  basalt  is  frequently 
encountered.  Here,  as  before,  it  is  deposited  on  the 
Umestone,  which  forms  the  substratum  of  the  whole 
country.  It  is  visible  from  time  to  time  on  the 
banks  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river;  but  so  covered 
with  deposits  of  tufe,  oongbmerate,  and  alluvium, 
as  not  to  be  traceable  without  diflBculty  (And.  pp. 
136-152).  On  the  western  side  of  the  lower  Jordan 
and  Dead  Sea  no  voksanio  formations  have  been 
found  (And.  pp.  81,133;  Russ.  pp.  905,  251);  nor 
do  they  appear  on  its  eastern  shore  till  the  Wady 
Zurka  Main  is  approached,  and  then  only  in  erratic 
fragmenU  (And.  p.  191).  At  Wady  HtmArah^ 
north  of  the  Ust-mentioned  stream,  the  igneous 
rocks  first  make  their  appearance  in  site  near  the 
level  of  the  water  (p.  194). 

12.  It  is  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  that  the  most 
extensive  and  remarkable  devek>pmenU  of  igneous 
rocks  are  found.  Over  a  huge  portion  of  the  sur- 
feoe  ftxnn  Damascus  to  the  Utitude  of  the  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even  beyond  that,  they  occur 
in  the  greatest  abundance  all  over  the  surfece. 
The  limestone,  however,  still  underiies  the  whole. 
These  extraordinary  formations  render  this  region 
geologically  the  most  remarkable  part  of  all  Syria. 
In  some  districts,  such  as  the  Lejah  (the  ancient 
Argob  or  Trachonitis),  the  SufA  and  the  Harrihy 
it  presents  appearances  and  characteristics  which 
are  perhaps  unique  on  the  earth*s  surfeoe.  These 
regions  are  yet  but  very  imperfectly  known,  but 
travellers  are  beginning  to  visit  them,  and  we  shall 
possibly  be  in  possession  ere  long  of  the  results  of 
^f^rther  investigation.  A  portion  of  them  has  been 
recently  described  in  great  detail  ^  by  Mr.  Wetx- 
stein,  Prussian  consul  at  Damascus.  They  lie, 
however,  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land 

«  It  may  be  oonvenient  to  give  a  list  of  the  hot  or 
brackish  springs  of  Palestine,  as  flir  as  they  can  be 
eoUeeted.  It  wiU  be  observed  that  they  are  aU  in  or 
about  the  Jordan  Valley.    Beginning  at  the  n<urth :  — 

Ain  £y6»,  and  Ain  TMghaM,  N.  S.  Of  Lake  of  Tibe- 
rias* slightly  warm,  too  brackish  to  be  drinkable. 
(Bob.  U.  406.) 

Ain  eUBdridehy  on  shore  of  bke,  8.  of  Mejdtl:  W> 
rahr.,  sUghUy  bxaokish.    (Bob.  It.  896.) 

Tibertstf :  144o  Vahr. ;  salt,  bitter,  sulphureous. 

Amauh^  in  the  Wady  Mandhur :  very  hot,  slightly 
•sulphoreoos.    (Bnrckhardt,  May  6.) 

Wady  Jdmlik  (Salt  Valley),  fai  the  Ohftr  near  Sakkt  : 
880  Fahr. ;  very  salt,  feCM.    (Bob.UL808.) 

Below  Ain^FeskJcak :  fetkl  and  brackish.  (lyneh, 
Ape.  18.) 

One  day  N.  9tAin>Jidy:  W>  VShr. ;  salt.  (Pools, 
S.e7.1 
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proper,  and  the  reader  must  therefore  be  reftned 
for  these  disco\*eries  to  the  head  of  TKACROxnu. 

13.  The  tertiary  and  alluvial  beds  remain  to  be 
noticed.  These  are  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Jordan,  as  forming  the  floor  of  the 
valley,  and  as  existing  along  the  course,  and  accu- 
mulated at  the  mouths,  of  the  torrents  which  de- 
liver their  tributary  streams  into  the  river,  and 
into  the  still  deeper  catddron  of  the-Dead  Sca.  They 
appear  to  be  ail  of  Uter  date  than  the  igneous 
rocks  described,  though  even  thu  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  certain. 

14.  The  floor  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  described 
by  Dr.  Anderson  (p.  140)  as  exhibiting  thron^wut 
more  or  less  distinctly  the  traces  of  two  indepen- 
dent^ terraces.  The  n^pex  one  u  much  the 
broader  of  the  two.  It  extends  back  to  the  free 
of  the  limestone  mountains  which  form  the  walk 
of  the  valley  on  east  and  west.  He  regards  this  as 
older  than  the  river,  though  of  course  formed  after 
the  removal  of  the  material  fh>m  between  the  waDs. 
Its  upper  and  accessible  portions  consist  of  a  mass 
of  detritus  brought  down  by  the  ravines  of  the 
walls,  always  chalky,  sometimes  <«  an  pctual  chalk ; " 
usually  bare  of  veg^etation  (And.  p.  143),  thoag;h 
not  uuiformly  so  (Rob.  iii.  315). 

•  Below  this,  varying  \n  depth  from  50  to  150  feet, 
is  the  second  terrace,  which  reaches  to  the  diannd 
of  the  Jordan,  and,  in  Dr.  Anderson's  opinion,  hss 
been  excavated  by  the  river  itself  before  it  had 
shrunk  to  its  present  limits,  when  it  filled  the 
whole  space  between  the  eastern  and  western  feees 
of  the  upper  terrace.  The  inner  side  of  both  upper 
and  lower  terraces  is  furrowed  out  into  eonkal 
knolb,  by  the  torrents  of  the  rains  deacending  to 
the  lower  level.  These  cones  often  attain  ths  mag- 
nitude of  hills,  and  are  ranged  along  the  edge  of 
the  terraces  with  curious  regularity,  lliey  display 
convenient  sections,  which  show  sometimes  a  ter- 
tiary limestone  or  marl,  sometimes  qoatenary  de- 
posits of  sands,  gravels,  variegated  clays,  or  on- 
stratified  detritus.  The  fower  terrace  beus  a  good 
deal  of  \*egetation,  oleander,  agnus  castas,  etc. 
The  alluvial  deposits  have  in  some  places  been 
swept  entirely  away,  for  Dr.  Anderson  speaks  d 
crossing  the  upturned  edges  of  nearly  vertieri 
strata  of  limestone,  with  neighboring  beds  con- 
torted in  a  very  violent  manner  (p.  148).  This 
was  a  few  miles  K.  of  Jericho. 

All  ak>ng  the  channel  of  the  river  are  foond 
mounds  and  low  difls  of  conglomerates,  and  brec- 
cias of  various  ages,  and  more  various  compoBtioB. 
Rolled  boulders  and  pebbles  of  flinty  san<&tofie  ci 
chert,  which  have  descended  from  the  upper  hifls, 


Between  Wady  Mahms  and  IT.  JOnsAcAei,  S.  of  Aaa- 
Jidy :  bnckish.     (Anderson,  p.  177.) 

Wady  JfKAoriyai,  46/  K.  of  Osddm :  salt,  eootaia- 
ing  smaU  fish.    (Bitter,  JdnUm^  p.  786 ;  Pvols,  p.  <!•) 

lra</yc^JA«3r,8.E.•ndofDsMl8sa:  hot.  (Bnrek^ 
hardt,  Aug.  7.) 

Wady  Bmi-Hamtd,  near  Babba,  S.  aids  of  Ossd 
Sea.    (Bitter,  Syrit$iy  p.  1228.) 

Wady  Zerka  Main  (OslUrhoS).  B.  side  ofBoad  8sa : 
very  hot,  very  slightly  sulphnieoua.  (SeetaiA,  Jan. 
18;  Irfoy,  June  8.)  [See,  respecting  these  sprii^ 
Boblnson^s  Pkyt.  Otogr.  ^  PaUMHme^  pp.  9(^-164. 
-H.) 

b  Rgittberieht  ilber  fisaron  mtd  die  IVadUam,  1800; 
with  map  and  woodeuls. 

e  Compare  BoUasoa^s  diaiy  of  Us  Joamgr  asnsi 
the  Jordan  near  Bakkt  (lU.  818). 
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■re  fouiMl  in  the  crott  imviiMs;  and  tufa«,  both  ciJ- 
sanoos  and  lilioeottt,  abound  on  the  terraoee  (And. 
p.  147). 

16.  Round  the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  ter- 
tiary beds  anume  larger  and  more  important  pro- 
portions than  by  the  course  of  the  river.  The 
marls,  gypsites,  and  conglomerates  continue  along 
the  base  of  the  western  cliff  as  fiur  as  the  IVtidy 
ScbMty  where  they  attain  their  greatest  develop- 
ment. South  of  this  they  form  a  sterile  waste  of 
brilliant  white  mar!  and  bitter  salt  flakes,  ploughed 
by  the  rain-torrents  (torn  the  heights  into  pmna- 
eles  and  obeluks  (p.  180). 

At  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  sea,  sand- 
atones  begin  to  display  themselves  in  great  profu- 
sion, and  extend  northward  beyond  Wadjf  Zurka 
Maim  ip.  199),  Thdr  full  development  takes  place 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  i/l^e6,  where  the  beds  are 
from  100  to  400  feet  in  height.  They  are  deposited 
on  the  limestone,  and  hare  been  themselves  grad« 
nally  worn  through  by  the  waters  of  the  ravine. 
These  are  many  varieties,  diflering  in  co)or,  com- 
position, and  date.  Dr.  A.  enumerates  several  of 
these  (pp.  190,  196),  and  states  instances  of  the  red 
sandstone  having  been  filled  up,  after  excavation, 
by  non-conforming  beds  of  yellow  sandstone  of  a 
much  Uter  date,  which  in  its  turn  has  been  hol- 
lowed out,  the  hollows  being  now  occupied  by  de- 
tritus of  a  stream  long  since  extinct 

Rnssegger  mentions  having  found  a  tertiary 
breccia  o^oiying  the  chalk  on  the  south  of  Carmel, 
composed  of  fragments  of  chalk  and  flint,  cemented 
by  lime  (p.  257). 

16.  The  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  wide  pUins 
wbkh  form  the  maritime  portion  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  also  that  of  Esdraekm,  Genuesarei,  and  other 
simiUr  plains,  will  complete  our  sketch  of  the 
geology.  The  former  of  these  districts  is  a  region 
of  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  in  width,  intervening 
between  the  central  highlands  and  the  sea.  It  is 
formed  of  washings  from  those  highlands,  brought 
down  by  the  heavy  rains  which  fidl  in  the  winter 
months,  and  which,  though  they  rarely  renmin  as 
permanent  streams,  yet  h«t  kmg  enough  to  spread 
this  fertilizing  manure  over  the  ikoeof  the  country. 
The  soil  is  a  light  loamy  sand,  red  in  some  pbces, 
and  deep  bbck  in  others.  The  substratum  is  rarely 
seen,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  same  limestone  which 
eomposes  the  central  mountains.  The  actual  coast 
is  formed  of  a  very  recent  sandstone  f^  of  marine 
sfadls,  often  those  of  existing  species  (Russ.  pp. 
856,  867),  which  is  disintsgratod  by  the  waves  and 
thrown  on  the  shore  as  saiid,^  where  it  forms  a 
tfBct  of  considerable  width  and  height  This  sand 
in  many  pboes  stops  the  outflow  of  the  streams, 
and  sends  them  back  on  to  the  phiin,  where  they 
overflow  and  form  marshes,  which  with  proper 
treatment  might  afibrd  most  important  assistance 
to  the  fertility  of  this  abeady  fertile  district 

17.  The  Pbdn  of  Gennesaret  is  under  sfanilar 
condiUoos,  except  that  its  outer  edge  is  bounded  by 
the  lake  bstead  of  the  ocean.  Its  superiority  in 
fertility  to  the  maritime  hmd  is  probably  due  to 
the  abundance  of  running  water  which  it  contains 
41  the  year  round,  and  to  the  rich  soil  produced 
from  the  decay  of  the  volcanic  rocks  on  the  ste^ 
ieigfats  which  knmedlately  inclose  it 
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«  The  slatsmeot  in  ths  text  Is  flrem  Thomson  (Land 
SHdBook,A.2S).  But  th«  writer  has  learned  that  In 
4w  opinion  of  Gapt  Maaasll,  R.  N.  (than  whom  no  one 
MS  had  man  opportonlty  of  Jadgtog),  the  sand  of  the 


18.  Tlie  Phdn  of  Rsdraekm  lies  between  two 
ranges  of  highknd,  with  a  third  (the  hills  sep- 
arating it  from  the  Plain  of  Akka)  at  its  north- 
west end.  It  is  w-atered  by  some  of  the  finest 
springs  of  Palestine,  the  streams  from  which  trav- 
erse it  both  east  and  west  of  the  central  water- 
shed, and  contain  water  or  mud,  moisture  and 
marsh,  even  during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year. 
The  soil  of  this  plain  ii  also  volcanic,  though  not 
so  purely  so  as  that  of  Gennesaret 

19.  Bitumen  or  asphaltum,  called  by  the  Arabs 
el  hummar  (the  "slime"  of  Gen.  xl.  3),  is  only  met 
with  in  the  Valley  of  Jordan.  At  Hcubtiya^  the 
most  remote  of  the  sources  of  the  river,  it  is  ob- 
tained fh>m  pits  or  wells  which  are  sunk  through 
a  mass  of  bitumbMUs  earth  to  a  depth  of  about  180 
fieet  (And.  pp.  116, 116).  It  is  also  found  in  small 
fti^^ments  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  ooo»» 
sionally,  though  rardy,  very  large  masses  of  it  are 
disoovoed  ficMting  in  the  water  (Rob.  i.  618). 
This  appears  to  have  been  more  fluently  the  case 
hi  ancient  tunes  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  8,  $  4;  DIod. 
Sic  it  48).  [Sums.]  The  Arabs  report  that  it 
proceeds  ttwn  a  source  in  one  of  the  precipices  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Rob.  i.  617) 
opposite  Ain-Jidy  (Russ.  p  368);  but  thw  is  not 
corroborated  by  the  observatbns  of  Lynches  party, 
of  Bir.  Poole,  or  of  Dr.  Robinson,  who  examined 
the  eastern  shore  lh>m  the  western  side  with  special 
reference  thereto.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
bituminous  limestone  in  the  neighborhood  of  N^ 
Mtua  exists  .  in  strata  of  great  thickness,  and 
that  the  bitumen  escapes  from  its  lower  beds  into 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  there  accumuUtes  until  by 
some  accident  it  is  detached,  and  rises  to  the  sur- 
face. 

20.  Sulphur  is  found  on  the  W.  and  S.  and  S.  E. 
portions  of  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Rob.  1. 618). 
In  many  spots  the  air  smells  strongly  oif  sulphurous 
acid  and  sulphuretted  h}'drogen  gas  (And.  p.  176; 
Poole,  p.  66 ;  Beaufort,  ii.  113),  a  sulphurous  crust  ii 
spread  over  the  surfeoe  of  the  beach,  and  lumps  of 
sulphur  are  found  in  the  sea  (Rob.  i.  613).  Poole 
(p  63)  speaks  of  <*  sulphur  hills  '*  on  the  peninsula 
at  the  S.  £.  end  of  the  sea  (see  And.  p.  187). 

Nitre  is  rare.  Mr.  Poole  did  not  discover  any, 
though  he  made  special  search  for  it  Irby  and 
Mangles,  Seetzen  and  Robinson,  however,  mention 
having  seen  it  (Rob.  i.  613). 

Rock-salt  abounds  in  hvge  masses.  The  salt 
mound  of  Kaahm  Utdwn  at  the  southern  end  9f 
the  Dead  Sea  Is  an  enormous  pile,  6  miles  long  by 
3^  broad,  and  some  hundred  feet  in  height  (And. 
p.  181).  Its  inferior  portion  consists  enUrely  of 
rock-salt,  and  the  upper  part  of  sulphate  of  lime 
and  salt,  often  with  a  krge  admixture  of  alumina. 

G. 

Tm  BoTANT.  —  The  Botany  of  Syria  and  Pftl- 
esthie  differs  but  little  fh)m  that  of  AsU  Minor, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  rich  and  varied  on  the 
globe.  What  difl^rences  it  presents  are  due  to  a 
slight  admixture  of  Persian  forms  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  of  Arabian  and  Egyptian  on  the  southern, 
and  of  Arabian  and  Indian  tropical  plants  in  the 
low  torrid  depression  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea. 
These  bitter,  which  number  perhaps  a  hundred 
difierent  kinds,  are  anomalous  features  hi  theothsr- 


wfaole  eoast  of  Syria  has  been 
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wise  [..erantine  Imndscape  of  Sjria.  On  the  other 
hand,  Palestine  forms  the  soutiiem  and  eastern  limit 
of  the  Asia-Minor  flora,  and  contains  a  multitude 
9[  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  that  advance  no  further 
south  and  east.  Of  these  the  pine,  oak,  elder, 
bramble,  dofi^.nMe,  and  hawthorn  are  conspicuous 
examples;  their  southern  migration  being  checked 
by  the  drought  and  heat  of  the  regions  beyond 
the  hilly  country  of  Judaea.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  geographical  position  and  the  mountainous  char> 
acter  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  the  main  features  of 
th«r  flora  are  essentially  Mediterranean-European, 
and  not  Asiatic.  A.  vast  proportion  of  the  com- 
moner arboreous  and  frutescent  plants  are  identical 
with  those  of  Spain,  Algeria,  Italy,  and  Greece;  and 
as  they  belong  to  the  same  genera  as  do  British, 
Germanic,  and  Scandinavian  plants,  there  are  ample 
means  of  instituting  such  a  comparison  between 
the  Syrian  flora  and  that  familiar  to  us  as  any  in- 
telligent non-botanical  observer  can  follow  and  un- 
derstand. 

As  elsewhere  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
ngions,  Syria  and  Pal^ne  were  evidently  once 
thickly  covered  with  forests,  which  on  the  bwer 
hills  and  plauis  have  been  either  entirely  remo\'ed, 
or  else  reduced  to  the  condition  of  brushwood  and 
copse;  but  which  still  abound  on  the  mountains, 
and  slong  certain  parts  of  the  sea-coast,  llie  low 
grounds,  plains,  and  rocky  hills  are  carpeted  with 
herbaceous  plants,  that  appear  in  rapid  succession 
from  before  Christmas  till  June,  when  they  disap- 
pear; and  the  brown  alluvial  or  white  calcareous 
soil,  being  then  exposed  to  the  scorching  raj-s  of 
the  sun,  gives  an  aspect  of  forbidding  sterility  to 
the  most  productive  regions.  Lastly,  the  lofty 
regions  of  the  mountains  are  stony,  dry,  sward  less, 
and  swampless,  with  few  alpine  or  arctic  plants, 
mosses,  Itdiens,  or  ferns;  thus  presenting  a  most 
unfavorable  contrast  to  the  Swiss,  Scandinanan, 
and  British  mountain  floras  at  analogous  eleva* 
tions. 

To  a  traveller  /h>m  England,  it  is  diflScuU  to  say 
whether  the  familiar  or  the  foreign  forms  predom- 
inate. Of  trees  he  recognizes  the  oak,  pine,  wal- 
nut, maple,  juniper,  alder,  poplar,  willow,  ash, 
dwarf  elder,  pltme,  ivy,  arbutus,  rhamnus,  almond, 
plum,  pear,  and  hawthorn,  all  elements  of  his  own 
forest  scenery  and  pkmtations;  but  misses  the 
beeeh,  chestnut,  lime,  holly,  birch,  larch,  and  spruce; 
while  he  sees  for  the  first  time  such  southern  forms 
as  Pride  of  India  (J/e/ia),  carob,  sycamore,  fig, 
ji^ube,  pistachio,  styrax,  olive,  phyllynea,  vitex, 
eheagnus,  crltis,  many  new  kinds  of  oak,  the  pa- 
pyrus, castor  oil,  and  various  tall  tropical  grasses. 

Of  cultivated  English  fruits  he  sees  the  vuie, 
apple,  pear,  apricot,  quince,  plum,  mulberry,  and 
fig;  but  misses  the  gooseberry,  raspberry,  straw- 
bwry,  currant,  cherry,  and  other  northern  kinds, 
which  are  as  it  were  replaced  by  such  southern  and 
fub-tropical  fruits  as  the  date,  pomegranate,  cordia 
myxa  {ubaOan  of  the  Arabs),  orange,  shaddock, 
Ume,  banana,  almond,  prickly  pear,  and  pistachio- 
out. 

Amongst  cereals  and  vegetables  the  English  trav- 
eller finds  wheat,  barley,  peas,  potatoes,  many 
▼arieties  of  eabbage,  carrote,  lettuces,  endive,  and 
mustard ;  and  mines  oats,'  rye,  and  the  extensive 
fields  of  turnip,  beet,  mangold-wurzel,  and  fodder 
grasses,  with  which  he  is  firaiiliar  in  England.  On 
the  other  hand,  be  sees  for  the  first  time  the  cotton, 
millet,  rice,  sorghum,  sesamum,  sugar-cane,  maize, 
igg-appfei  okra,  or  ibeimtotehMt  etaiientuif  Cor- 
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chorus  oUioiiuSf  various  beans  and  lentils,  as  LalM 
vulgarity  Phn$eolv$  tnungo$^  ami  Cicer  arietinvm  ; 
melons,  gourds,  pumpkins,  cumin,  coriander,  fen- 
nel, anise,  sweet  potato,  tobacco,  yam,  oolocasia, 
and  other  sub-tropical  and  tropical  field  and  garden 
crops. 

The  flora  of  Syria,  so  &r  as  it  is  known,  may 
be  roughly  classed  under  three  principal  Botanical 
regions,  corresponding  with  the  physical  characters 
of  the  country.  These  are  (1.),  the  western  or 
seaboard  half  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  including 
the  lower  valleys  of  the  Ivebanon  and  Anti-Leb- 
anon, the  plain  of  Coele-Syria,  Galilee,  Samaria, 
and  Judsea.  (2.)  The  desert  or  eastern  half,  which 
includes  the  east  flanks  of  the  Anti-Ijebanon, 
the  plain  of  Damascus,  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea 
Valley.  (3)  The  middle  and  upper  mountain  re- 
gions of  Mount  Casius,  and  of  l^banon  above 
3,400  feet,  and  of  the  Anti-Ubanon  above  4,000 
feet  Nothing  whatever  is  known  liotanically  of 
the  regions  to  the  eastward,  namely,  the  Hainan, 
l>ejah,  Gilead,  Ammon,  and  Moab;  countries  ex- 
tending eastward  into  Mesopotamia,  the  flora  of 
which  is  Persian,  and  south  to  Idnmea,  where  the 
purely  Arabian  flora  begins. 

lliese  Botanical  regions  present  no  definite 
boundary  line.  A  vast  number  of  plants,  and 
especially  of  herbs,  are  common  to  all  except  the 
k)fliest  parts  of  I^banon  and  the  driest  spots  of  the 
eastern  district,  and  in  no  latitude  is  there  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  them.  But  though 
the  change  is  gradual  from  the  dry  and  semi- 
tropical  eastern  flora  to  the  moister  and  cooler 
western,  or  frt>m  the  latter  to  the  cold  temperate 
one  of  the  I^ebanon,  there  is  a  great  and  decided 
diflerence  between  the  floras  of  three  such  local- 
ities as  the  Lebanon  at  6,000  feet,  Jerusalem, 
and  Jericho;  or  between  the  tops  of  Lei  anon,  of 
Carmel,  and  of  any  of  the  hills  bounding  the 
Jordan;  for  in  the  first  locality  we  are  most 
strongly  reminded  of  northern  Europe,  in  the 
second  of  Spain,  and  in  the  third  of  Western  India 
or  Persia. 

I.  Weitem  Syria  and  Palestine.  —  The  flora 
throughout  this  district  is  made  up  of  such  a  mul- 
titude of  difl*erent  families  and  genera  of  phuits, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  characterize  it  by  the  mentioo 
of  a  few.  Amongst  trees,  oaks  are  by  far  tlie  most 
prevalent,  and  are  the  only  ones  that  form  contin- 
uous woods,  except  the  Pinus  maritima  and  P.  lla- 
lepentis  (Aleppo  Pine);  the  former  of  which  extends 
in  forests  here  and  there  along  the  shore,  and  the 
hitter  crests  the  spurs  of  the  l^ebanon,  Carmel,  and 
a  few  other  ranges  as  far  south  as  Hebron.  The 
most  prevalent  oak  is  the  Quercuspseuth-cocci/era, 
a  plant  searcdy  diflf^rent  from  the  common  Q.  eoe- 
ci/em  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  which  it 
strongly  resembles  in  form,  habit,  and  et-ergreen 
foliage.  It  is  called  holly  by  many  travellen,  and 
Quercus  ilex  by  others,  both  very  diflerent  trees. 
C^  pseuda-coccifera  is  perhaps  the  commonest 
phuit  in  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  covering  as  a  k>w 
dense  bush  many  square  miles  of  hilly  country 
e^-erywhere,  but  rarely  or  never  growing  in  tlM 
plains.  It  seldom  becomes  a  large  tree,  except  in 
the  \-alleys  of  the  Lebanon,  or  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  famous  oak  of  Mamre,  it  u  allowed  to 
attain  its  full  size.  It  ascends  about  5,000  feet  oo 
the  mountains,  but  does  not  descend  into  the  mid- 
dle and  bwer  valley  of  the  Jordan ;  nor  is  it  seen 
on  the  east  slopes  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  aitd  searoeij 
to  the  eastward  of  Jerusalem;  it  may  ii«dead  hoif 
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btcn  fBmoved  bj  mm  from  these  regiont,  when  the 
eflect  of  its  removal  would  be  to  dry  the  loil  and 
dimate,  and  prevent  Ita  reestabtishment.  Even' 
around  Jerusalem  it  is  rare,  though  its  roots  are 
laid  to  exist  in  abundance  in  the  soil.  The  only 
'sther  oaks  that  are  common  are  the  C^  mftetoria 
i%  gall  oak),  and  Q.  agilope.  The  d  m/tetori/t 
IS  a  small  dedduous-IeaTed  tree,  found  here  and 
there  in  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  ou  the  Lebanon ;  it 
IS  very  conspicuous  fimm  the  numbers  of  bright 
chestnut  colored  shining  viscid  galls  which  it  bears, 
snd  fHiich  are  sometimes  exported  to  England,  but 
which  are  a  poor  substitute  for  the  true  Aleppo 
galls.  Q.  agiiopt  again  is  the  Vakmia  oak;  a  low, 
very  stout-trunked  sturdy  tree,  common  in  Gulilee, 
and  especially  on  Tabor  and  Carmel,  where  it  grows 
in  scattered  groups,  giving  a  park- like  appearance 
to  the  landsoipe.  It  bears  aooros  of  a  very  large 
size,  wboee  cups,  which  are  covered  with  long  re- 
curved spines,  are  exported  to  Europe  as  Yalonia, 
and  are  used,  like  the  galb  of  C^  infectoria,  in  the 
operation  of  dyeing.  This,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, is  the  oak  of  Bashan,  both  on  accoimt  of  its 
sturdy  habit  and  thick  trunk,  and  also  because  a 
fine  piece  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  was  sent  fVom 
Bashan  to  the  Kew  Museum  by  Mr.  Cyril  Graham. 
The  other  oaks  of  S}Tia  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
mountains,  and  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper 
pb«e. 

The  trees  of  the  genus  Plttacia  rank  next  in 
abundanes  to  the  oak,  —  and  of  these  there  are 
three  species  in  Syria,  two  wild  and  most  abundant, 
but  the  third,  P.  vem,  which  yiekis  the  well-known 
pistaehio-nut,  very  rare,  and  chiefly  seen  in  cultiva- 
tion about  Aleppo,  but  also  in  Beyrdt  and  near 
Jerusalem,  llie  wild  specia  are  the  P.  UnttMcuM 
and  P.  terebinihusj  both  very  common:  the  P. 
lentiiou  rarely  exceeds  the  size  of  a  low  bush, 
which  b  conspicuous  for  its  dark  evergreen  leaves 
and  numberless  small  red  berries;  the  other  grows 
larger,  but  seklom  forms  a  £ui^4ized  tree. 

The  Carob  or  Locust-tree,  Ceraiania  giliqua^ 
ranks  perhaps  next  in  abundance  to  the  foregoing 
trees.  It  never  grows  in  clumps  or  forms  woods, 
but  appean  as  an  isokted,  rounded  or  oblong,  very 
dense-foliaged  tree,  branching  from  near  the  base, 
of  a  bright  lucid  green  hue,  afibrding  the  best 
shade.  Its  ringukr  flowen  are  produced  from  its 
thick  branches  in  autumn,  and  are  succeeded  by 
the  large  pendulous  pods,  called  St.  John's  Bread, 
and  extensively  exported  fh)m  the  Levant  to  Eng- 
land for  feeding  cattle.     [Husks.] 

The  oriental  Plane  is  fiir  from  uncommon,  and 
though  generally  cultivated,  it  is  to  all  appearance 
wild  in  Uie  valleys  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-l^b- 
anon.  The  great  pUne  of  Damascus  is  a  well- 
known  object  to  travellers;  the  girth  of  its  trunk 
was  neariy  40  feet,  but  it  is  now  a  mere  wreck. 

The  Sycamore-fig  is  common  in  the  neighlior- 
hood  of  towns,  and  attains  a  bu^  size;  its  wood  is 
much  used,  especially  in  Egypt,  where  the  munimy- 
dises  were  formerly  made  of  it.  Poplars,  especially 
die  aspen  and  white  poplar,  are  extremely  common 
oy  streams:  the  latter  is  generally  trimmed  for 
firewood,  so  as  to  resemble  the  Lombardy  poplar. 
The  Walnut  is  more  common  in  Syria  tiian  in  Pal- 
estine, and  in  both  countries  is  generally  confined 
to  gardens  and  orehards.  Of  hurge  native  shrubs 
jr  small  trees  almost  universally  spread  over  this 
district  are.  Arbutus  Aadradtne,  which  is  common 
fai  the  hilly  country  from  Hebron  northward;  Cra- 
tmgtu  Aronia^  which  grows  equally  in  dry  rocky 
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ezpusures,  as  on  the  Mount  of  OUres,  and  in  cool 
mountain  valleys;  it  yields  a  krge  yellow  or  red 
haw  that  is  abundantly  sold  in  the  markets.  Cy- 
presses are  common  about  viUages,  and  especially 
near  all  religious  establishments,  often  attaining  a 
considerable  size,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  their  beinff 
indigenous  to  Syria.  Zizyphut  Sptna-Chiisl^ 
Christ's  Thorn  —often  called  ji\^ube  —  the  Nubk 
of  the  Arabs,  is  most  common  on  dry  open  pUins, 
as  that  of  Jericho,  where  it  is  either  a  scrambling 
briar,  a  standard  shrub,  or  rarely  even  a  middling- 
sized  tree  with  pendulous  branches:  it  is  fiuuiliar 
io  the  traveller  from  its  sharp  hooks,  white  under- 
udes  to  the  three-nen'ed  leaves,  and  gfobular  yellow 
sweetish  fruit  with  a  krge  woody  stone.  The  Pali- 
unu  acuUfituSf  also  called  Christ's  Thorn,  resem- 
bles it  a  good  deal,  but  is  much  less  common ;  it 
abounds  in  the  Anti-Lebanon,  where  It  is  used  for 
hedges,  and  may  be  recos^ized  by  its  curved  prickles 
and  curious  dry  fruit,  with  a  broad  flat  wing  at  the 
top.  Styrax  officinalis^  which  used  to  yield  the 
fiimous  storas,  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
where  hilly;  sometimes,  as  on  the  east  end  of  Car- 
mel and  on  Tabor,  becoming  a  very  brge  bush 
branching  from  the  ground,  but  ne\'er  assuming 
the  form  of  a  tree;  it  may  be  known  by  its  smaU 
downy  leaves,  white  flowen  like  orange  blossoms, 
and  round  yellow  fruit,  pcndufous  from  slendei 
stalks,  like  cherries.  The  flesh  of  the  berry,  which 
is  quite  uneatable,  is  of  a  semi-transparent  hue, 
and  contains  one  or  more  large,  chestiiut-ook>red 
seeds.  Tamarisk  is  comuuHi,  but  seldom  attains 
a  large  size,  and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to 
notice.  Oleander  chums  a  separate  notice,  from 
its  great  beauty  and  abundance;  lining  the  banks 
of  the  streams  and  hkes  in  grat'elly  places,  and 
bearing  a  profusion  of  blossoms.  Other  still  smaller 
but  faniiliar  shrubs  are  Phyllyjxea,  Jthamnus  akh- 
temus^  and  othera  of  that  genus.  Bhus  coriaria, 
several  leguminous  shrubs,  as  Anagyris  fatida^ 
Calycolome  and  Genista;  Cofoneaster^  the  com- 
mon bramble,  dog-rose,  and  hawthorn,  Elas'tgnus^ 
wild  olive,  Lycium  Kuropaum^  Vitex  affnus-cnsius, 
sweet-bay  {Laurus  nolnlis)y  Ephedra,  Clematis, 
Gum-Cistus,  and  the  caper-plant:  these  neariy 
complete  the  list  of  the  commoner  shrubs  and  treei 
of  the  western  district,  which  attain  a  height  of 
four  feet  or  more,  and  are  almost  universally  met 
with,  especially  in  the  hilly  country. 

Of  planted  trees  and  large  shrubs,  the  first  in 
importance  is  the  Vine,  which  is  most  abundantly 
cultivated  all  over  the  country,  and  produces,  as  in 
the  time  of  the  Canaanltes,  enormous  bunches  of 
grapes.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  southern 
districts;  those  of  Eshool  being  still  particulariy 
femous.  Stephen  Schultz  states  that  at  a  village 
near  Ptolemais  (Acre)  he  supped  under  a  huge 
vine,  the  stem  of  wbich  measured  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  its  height  being  30  feet;  and  that  the 
whole  pUnt,  supported  on  a  trellis,  covered  an  area 
50  feet  either  way.  The  bunches  of  grapes  weighed 
10-12  Ibfu,  and  the  berries  were  like  small  plums. 
Mariti  relates  that  no  vines  can  vie  for  produce 
with  those  of  JudAa,  of  which  a  bunch  cannot  be 
carried  far  without  destroying  the  fruit;  and  we 
have  ourselves  heard  that  the  bunches  produced 
near  Hebron  are  sometimes  so  long  that,  when  at- 
tached to  a  stick  which  is  supported  on  the  shoul- 
dere  of  two  men,  the  tip  of  the  bunch  trails  on 
the  ground. 

Next  to  the  vine,  or  even  in  some  respects  itH 
superior  in  importance,  rauki  the  Olive,  which  no* 
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whan  growB  in  greater  luxorianoe  and  sbnndanoe 
thftn  in  FalesUue,  where  the  olire  oreharda  form  a 
prominent  feature  throughout  the  landaeape,  and 
h*Te  done  ao  from  time  immemtMial.  The  elite* 
tree  b  in  no  reapeeta  a  haiidaome  or  piotureaqoe 
otgect;  ita  haik  ia  grej  and  rugged;  ita  foliage  ia 
in  color  an  aahy,  or  at  best  a  dnakj  green,  and 
afibrda  little  shade;  ita  wood  ia  uaeleaa  aa  timber, 
ita  flowen  are  inoonspicuoua,  and  ita  fruit  unin- 
viting to  the  eye  or  palate;  ao  that,  even  where 
moat  abundant  and  productive,  the  olire  scarcely 
relieves  the  aspect  of  the  dry  soil,  and  deceives  the 
superficial  obaerver  aa  to  the  fertility  of  Palestine. 
Indeed  it  is  mainly  owing  to  theae  peouliaritiea  of 
the  olive-tree,  and  to  the  deciduous  character  of 
the  foliage  of  the  fig  and  vine,  that  the  impreaaion 
b  80  prevalent  amongst  northern  travellers,  that 
the  Holy  Land  ia  in  point  of  productiveness  not 
what  it  waa  in  former  tiroes;  for  to  the  native 
ot  northern  Europe  especially,  the  idea  of  fertility 
is  inseparable  ttwa  that  of  verdure.  The  article 
Olivb  must  be  referred  to  for  details  of  thia  tree, 
which  ia  perfaapa  noost  skiUAiUy  and  carefully  culti- 
vated in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron,  where  for 
many  milea  the  roada  run  between  atone  walls 
Inekiaing  magnificent  oUre  orchards,  apparently 
tended  with  aa  much  neatness,  care,  and  skill  aa 
the  best  fruit  gardena  in  England.  The  terraced 
oUre-yards  around  Sebaatieh  must  also  strike  the 
moat  casual  obaerver,  aa  admirable  spedmena  of 
careftil  cultivation. 

The  Fig  forms  another  moat  impojiant  crop  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  one  which  fi  apparently 
greatly  inoreaaing  in  extent.  As  with  the  olive  and 
mulberry,  the  fig-trees,  where  beat  cultivated,  are 
aymmetricaUy  planted  in  fields,  whose  soil  is  fr«ed 
from  stones,  and  kept  aa  scrupulously  clean  of 
weeds  as  it  can  be  in  a  aemi-tropical  dimate.  As 
is  well  known,  the  fig  bean  two  or  three  crops  in 
the  year:  Josephus  says  that  it  bean  for  ten  months 
out  of  the  twelre.  The  early  figs,  which  ripen 
about  June,  are  reckoned  especially  good.  The 
smnmer  figs  apiin  ripen  in  August,  and  a  third 
crop  appean  still  later  when  the  leaves  are  shed ; 
these  are  occasionally  gathered  as  late  as  January. 
The  figs  are  dried  by  the  natives,  and  are  chiefly 
purehaaed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  eastern  deaerts. 
The  syeamore-fig,  previously  noticed,  has  much 
smaller  and  very  inferior  fruit. 

The  quince,  apple.^  almond,  walnut,  peach,  and 
apricot,  are  all  moat  abundant  fiekl  or  orehard 
crops,  often  planted  in  lines,  rows,  or  quincunx 
order,  with  the  olive,  mulberry,  or  fig;  but  they 
are  by  no  meana  so  abundant  as  theae  bUter.  llie 
pomegranate  grows  ererywhere  as  a  bush ;  but,  like 
the  orai^^  ElangnuSf  and  other  less  common 
planta,  is  ntore  often  seen  in  gardens  than  in  fields. 
Ttie  fruit  ripens  in  August,  and  is  kept  throughout 
the  winter.  Three  kii^s  are  cultivated  —  the  acid, 
sweet,  and  insipid  —  and  all  are  used  in  preparing 
aherbets:  while  the  bark  and  fruit  rind  of  all  are 
used  for  dyeing  and  as  medicine,  owing  to  their 
aatringent  properties. 

The  Banana  is  only  found  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean; it  ripens  its  fhiit  aa  far  north  as  BeyrQt, 
and  occaaionally  even  at  Tripoli,  but  more  con- 
stantly at  Sidon  and  Jaf&i;  only  one  kind  is  com- 
monly cultivated,  but  it  is  excellent.  Dates  are 
not  frequent:  they  are  most  common  at  Caiffit  and 
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JaiBt,  where  the  fruit  ripena,  but  there  are  now  d» 
grovea  of  this  tree  anywiiere  but  in  Southern 
Palestine,  such  as  once  existed  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  near  the  assumed  site  of  Jericho.  Of  thai 
well-known  grore  no  tree  ia  standing;  one  log  of 
date-palm,  now  lying  in  a  stream  near  the  locality, 
is  perfaapa  the  laat  remaina  of  that  ancient  race, 
though  that  they  were  once  abundant  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  ia  obvioos 
frt>m  the  remark  of  Mr.  Poole,  that  some  part  of 
the  diore  of  that  aea  is  strewn  with  their  tronka. 
[See  p.  2299,  note  ^]  WiU  dwarf  datea,  nrdy 
producing  frvit,  grow  by  the  diorea  of  the  Lake 
oi  Tiberias  and  near  Caifia;  but  whether  they  are 
truly  indigenous,  date-palma,  or  eralhdate*  pio- 
duced  from  seedlings  of  the  cultivated  form,  b  noi 
known. 

The  Opvntia,  or  Prickly  Pear,  U  most  abondanl 
throughout  Syria,  and  though  a  native  of  the  New 
World,  haa  here,  aa  elsewhae  throqghotit  the  dry, 
hot  regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  establiahed 
ita  chum  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  and  rapidly 
increasing  denizen.  It  b  ui  general  oae  for  hedg- 
ing, and  its  well-known  fruit  b  extensively  eaten 
by  all  plsnses  I  am  not  aware  that  the  cochineal 
insect  has  ever  been  introduced  into  Syria,  where 
there  can,  however,  be  littb  doubt  but  that  it  might 
be  auceessfully  cultivated. 

Of  dye-stuA  the  Carthamus  (Safflower)  and 
Indigo  are  both  cultivated;  and  of  textiles,  Flax, 
Hemp,  and  Cotton.  •' 

The  Carob,  or  St.  John^a  Bread  (CeratamQ  sh 
%iMi),  has  already  been  mentioned  amongat  the 
conspicuous  trees:  the  sweetish  pulp  of  the  pods  b 
used  for  sherbets,  and  abundantly  eaten;  the  poda 
are  used  for  cattle-feeding,  and  the  leaves  and  baik 
for  tanning. 

The  Cistus  or  Rock-rose,  two  or  three  species  of 
which  are  abundant  throughout  the  hilly  districts 
of  Palestine,  b  the  shrub  from  which  in  former 
times  gum-bbdanum  was  collected  in  the  iahukb 
iA  Candia  and  Cypnia. 

With  regard  to  the  rich  and  varied  herbaoeooi 
vegetation  of  West  Syria  and  Palestine,  it  b  diffi. 
cult  to  afford  any  idea  of  its  nature  to  the  English 
non- botanical  r(»der,  except  by  comparing  it  with 
the  British;  which  I  ahall  first  do,  and  then  detaO 
ita  nKwt  prominent  botanical  featurea. 

The  p^ts  contained  in  thb  botanical  region 
probably  number  not  less  than  2.000  or  2,500,  of 
which  perhape  600  are  Britbh  wild  flowere;  amongat 
the  most  conspicuous  of  these  &itish  ones  are  the 
Rtmunculvt  nqwiiilit,  orreiwij,  and  Ficaria  ;  the 
yellow  water-lily,  Papaver  JVtam  and  hybruhtm^ 
and  several  Fumitories;  fully  20  cruciferous  pbnta, 
including  Draba  vtmn^  water-creaa,  TurritU  gia* 
bra^  Sisymbrwm  iriOy  CttpuUa  hmrtn-ftaatori*^ 
Cnkile  mariiima^  Lfpidiwn  draboy  diarlodc,  mna- 
tard  (often  growing  8  to  9  feet  high),  two  mig- 
nonnettcs  {Be$eda  alba  and  hUta)^  Silent  m/fnto, 
various  species  of  Cerailiumy  Sperg^^  SitUaria^ 
and  Arennrin^  malk>ws.  Geranium  moUty  tvttmtS' 
Jbliunij  lucidwny  di$$echmy  and  Rabtrtianwn^  Ero- 
(Hum  moickatumy  and  dctUarimm.  Abo  many 
species  of  LegumimmBy  especially  of  Mtdiengo^ 
TrifoUum,  Meliiotugy  Loku^  Ononis^  EmoHy  llda, 
and  Lathyru*.  Of  Rotaeea  the  common  bnunbb 
and  dog-rose.  Lgthrum  SaHcaria,  ^jUubinm  iir- 
tutum,  Bryonia  dtoiea^  Saxifraga  tridaetyKtet, 
GaUwn  verwn^  Rubin  peregrina,  AipenUa  turvtr- 
iii.  Various  UtnbeUi/era  and  Compontm,  indud- 
ing  the  daby,  wormwood,  groondad,  dandelioni 
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ihioory,  lOwthiaUe,  and  many  othen.  Blue  and 
•riiiie  pimpenicl,  Cyclamen  Ewropmrniy  Samohu 
ValeramX,  Erica  vagant^  bonce,  Venmica  ana- 
paliis,  Beccafnmga,  agretti$,  trtphyUoi^  and  Cha- 
tmmhj/t,  LnthroM  tgttamaria,  vervain,  Lamium 
ampl^dcauU^  mint,  borebound,  Prtmella,  Staticc 
Umtmimm^  many  Chcnopodiacem,  Polygonum^  and 
Rwaux^  PeUitorj,  MercurialUy  EuphorbiaSy  net- 
tles, box,  elm,  several  willowB  and  poplan,  com- 
mon duck-weed  and  pond  weed.  Orchis  moHOy 
Crocus  aureus^  butcber's-broom,  black  bryony, 
autumnal  iqaill,  and  many  nuJies,  sedges,  and 
grawea. 

The  most  abundant  natmrad  fiunilies  of  plants  in 
West  Syria  and  Palestine  are:  (1)  Legunutwta^ 
(3)  Cmi^xmloB,  (3)  Labiatm,  (4)  Cruc{fenB;  after 
whicb  come  (6)  UtHbeUi/erm,  (6)  CarycphyUea^ 
(7)  Boratpnecty  (8)  8ercphularin«eBy  (9)  Grami- 
nem^  and  (10)  IMiaeetB. 

(1.)  Legumimmm  abound  in  all  situations,  es- 
pecially tbe  genera  Tri/oUum,  TrigoneUa,  Medi- 
cagOy  LotMMy  Vicia,  and  Orobm,  in  the  richer  soils, 
and  AMtragaUu  in  enormous  profbsion  in  the  drier 
and  more  barren  districts.  The  httter  genus  is 
indeed  the  laigest  in  the  whole  country,  upwards 
of  fifty  species  belonging  to  it  being  enumerated, 
eitber  as  confined  to  Syria,  or  common  to  it  and 
the  neighboring  countries.  Amongst  them  are  the 
gam-bearing  AMlragaU,  which  are,  however,  almost 
ooofined  to  tbe  upper  mountain  regions.  Of  the 
shrubby  LeguminoBa  there  are  a  few  species  of 
GtmttOy  Cgtiiut^  Ononis^  Retama,  Anagyris,  Cnly- 
eo4ome,  CaromUa,  and  Acada,  One  species,  the 
Ceratonia,  is  arboreous. 

(2.)  Conipofite.  —  No  &mily  of  phmts  more 
strikes  tbe  observer  than  the  Comp(uit4B,  from  the 
vast  abundance  of  thistles  and  centauries,  and  other 
.Bpring-pUnts  of  the  same  tribe,  which  swarm  alike 
over  the  richest  plains  and  most  stony  hills,  often 
towering  higfarabo\'e  all  other  l^jerbaeeous  vegetation. 
Bj  the  unobservant  traveller  these  are  often  sup- 
posed to  indicate  sterility  of  soil,  instead  of  the 
eontrsry,  which  they  for  the  most  part  really  dd, 
lor  they  are  nowhere  so  tall,  rank,  or  hizuriant  as 
oo  tbe  most  productive  soils.  It  is  beyond  the 
Bmits  of  this  article  to  detail  the  botaniod  pecul- 
iarities of  this  vegetation,  and  we  can  only  men- 
tkm  the  genera  Centaurea^  Echinops,  Ohnpordum, 
Orshmty  Cynara^  and  Cardwa,  as  being  emi- 
nently conspicuous  for  their  numbers  or  size.  The 
tribe  CiehJrta  are  scarcely  less  numerous,  whilst 
thoae  ot  OnnphaHa^  AsUrotdeOj  and  Senecionidea, 
so  common  in  more  northern  latitudes,  arc  here 
comparatively  rare. . 

(3.)  Labiatm  form  a  prombent  feature  every- 
where, and  one  all  the  more  obtrusive  fh>m  the 
IHigrance  of  many  of  the  genera.  Thus  the  lovely 
bUls  of  Galilee  and  Samaria  are  inseparably  linked 
in  the  memory  with  tbe  odoriferous  herbage  of 
maijoram,  thymes,  bvenders,  calaminths,  sages, 
.  and  teueriums;  of  all  which  there  are  many  species, 
as  also  there  are  of  Sideriti$j  Phkmis^  Stachys^ 
BaUota,  Nepeia^  and  MeiUka, 

(4.)  Of  Cntciftra  there  is  little  to  remark:  iU 
species  are  genmdly  weed-like,  and  present  no 
varked  fieature  in  the  landscape.  Among  the  most 
noticeable  are  the  gigantic  mustard,  previously 
mentioned,  which  does  not  difibr  from  the  comnran 
mtistard,  Sinapis  nigi-a^  save  in  size,  and  tbe  Anas- 
iflHca  HierochwUictu  ot  rose  of  Jericho,  an  Efryp- 
tfan  and  Arabian  plant,  which  is  said  to  grow  in 
She  Jordan  ^a^  Dead  Sea  valleyi. 
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(5.)  UmbeUifera  present  little  to  remark  on 
save  the  abundance  of  fennels  and  BvtpUurvim$t 
the  order  is  exceedingly  numerous  both  in  species 
and  iiidiriduals,  which  often  form  a  htrge  propor- 
tion of  the  tall  rank  herbage  at  the  edges  of  copse- 
wood  and  in  damp  hollows.  Tbe  gray  and  spiny 
Eryngium^  so  abundant  on  all  the  arid  hills,  be- 
kmgs  to  this  order. 

(6.)  CarjfqpAytff a  also  are  not  a  very  conspicuous 
order,  though  so  numerous  that  the  abundance  of 
pinks,  Silene  and  Saponaria,  is  a  marked  feature 
to  the  eye  of  the  botanist. 

(7.)  The  BcraginecB  are  for  the  most  part 
annual  weeds,  but  some  notable  exceptions  are 
found  in  the  Echiums^  AnchusaSj  and  Onosmas, 
which  are  among  the  most  beautiAil  phuiU  of  the 
country. 

(8.)  Of  Scrophulnrineoi  the  principal  genera  are 
Sarophvlaria^  Veronica^  Unaria^  and  Vtrbascum 
(Mulleins):  the  hUter  is  by  far  the  most  abundant, 
and  many  of  the  species  are  quite  gigantic. 

(9.)  GrasBUy  though  very  numerous  in  species, 
sddom  aflbrd  a  sward  as  in  moister  and  colder 
regions;  the  pasture  of  England  having  for  its 
oriental  equivident  the  herbs  and  herbaceous  tips 
of  the  low  shrubby  plants- v^hich  cover  the  coun- 
try, and  on  which  all  herbivorous  animals  love  to 
browse.  The  Aj'unth  Dunax^  Sacchartan  jEgyp^ 
/tocMfn,  and  Erianihut  RaventuB^  are  all  conspicuous 
for  their  gigantic  size  and  silky  plumes  of  flowen 
of  singuhir  grace  and  beauty. 

(10. )  JJHacem.  —  The  variety  and  beauty  of  this 
order  in  Syria  is  perhaps  nowhere  exceeded,  and 
especially  of  the  bulb-bearing  genera,  as  tulips, 
fritillaries,  squills,  gageas,  etc  'Die  Urginea  $cula 
(medicinal  squill),  abounds  everywhere,  throwing  up 
a  tall  stalk  beset  with  white  flowen  at  its  upper 
half;  and  the  little  purple  autumnal  squill  is  one 
of  the  commonest  plants  in  tbe  country,  springing 
up  in  October  and  November  in  the  most  ari^ 
situations  imaginable. 

Ot  other  natural  orden  worthy  of  notice,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  Yiohcea^  for  the  paucity  of 
its  species;  Geraniaceoi^  which  are  very  numerous 
and  beautiftil;  Rutacta^  which  are  common,  and 
very  strong-scented  when  bruised.  Rosnctm  are 
not  so  abundant  as  in  more  northern  climates,  but 
are  represented  by  one  remarkable  plant,  Poterium 
spintmun^  which  coven  whole  tracts  of  arid,  hilly 
country,  much  as  the  ling  does  in  Britain.  Cfos- 
sulacea  and  Saxi/ragea  are  also  not  so  plentifbl 
as  in  cooler  regions.  Diptacea  are  very  abundant, 
especially  the  genera  KnaHita^  Scabiotn^  Cephala- 
t*ur,  and  Pterocfphalm.  Campanulacem  are  com- 
mon, and  LobtUacetB  rare.  Primulacem  and  Eri- 
cecB  are  both  rare,  though  one  or  two  species  are 
not  uncommon,  llicre  are  very  few  Gentianea^ 
but  many  Convolvuli.  Of  SolanecBy  MandragorOy 
Soianwn^  and  Hyotcyamus  are  very  common,  also 
PhysaHsy  Copncum^  and  Lyccpernewn^  all  prob- 
ably escapes  from  cultiration.  Plwnbaginem  con- 
tain a  good  many  StattctSy  and  the  blue-flowered 
P<ttm^^£uro/xaa  is  a  very  common  weed.  Chentu 
podiacem  are  very  numerous,  especially  the  weedy 
AtripUcts  and  Chenopodin  and  some  shrubby  SaU 
solas,  Polygimm  are  very  common  indeed,  ea- 
pecially  the  smaller  species  of  Polygonum  itself. 
ArisiulochiecB  presoit  sevo^  species.  Euphor^ 
biacea.  The  herbaceous  genus  Euphorbia  is  vastly 
abundant,  especially  in  fteMs:  upwards  of  fifty 
Syrian  species  are  known.  Ct'Otophorri^  Andrackns^ 
and  Ridmis^  all  southern  types,  are  also  common 
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Ui-iieea  [meni  the  common  Enropeao  nettles, 
Mercuriality  and  Pellitory.  MorttBy  the  common 
and  sycamore  figs,  and  the  black  and  white  mul- 
berries. Aroidea  are  very  common,  and  many 
of  them  are  handsome,  having  deep-purple  lurid 
spathes,  which  rise  out  of  the  ground  before  the 
leaves. 

Of  Baianophormf  the  curious  Cytumorium  coc- 
dnewny  or  **  Fungus  Melitensis,*'  used  as  a  styptic 
during  the  Crusades  bj  the  knights  of  Malta,  is 
found  in  the  valleys  of  Lebanon  near  the  sea. 
Naiadem^  as  in  other  dry  countries,  are  scarce. 
Orchidea  contain  about  thirty  to  forty  kinds, 
chiefly  Sooth  European  species  of  Orckit,  Opkryt, 
SpirantheSf  and  Serapiat. 

Amaryllidea  present  Patkratiumy  Sttmbergiti, 
JxioUriony  and  Narcitsut.  Iridea  has  many  spe- 
dee  of  Iris  and  Ooctu,  besides  Mormay  GladioluSy 
Trichontmny  and  RomtUea.  DioBOorecBy  Tamus 
eommuuii,  SmilttcecBy  several  Atparaffiy  SmilaXy 
and  Ruscus  aadeatm.  Meianthacea  contain  many 
ColchicunUy  besides  Aferendera  and  Erythrottictm, 
JvneetB  contain  none  but  the  commoner  British 
tushes  and  luzulas.  Cyptractm  are  remarkably 
poor  in  species;  the  genus  CarcXy  so  abundant  in 
Europe,  is  especially  rare,  not  half  a  dozen  species 
being  enumerated. 

Ferns  are  extremely  scarce,  owing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  climate,  and  most  of  the  species  belong  to 
the  Lebanon  flora.  The  comm<m  lowland  ones  are 
Adiantum  capitlus-venerisy  CheilarUhes  fragranSy 
Gtpnnogramma  Uptcphylio]  Ceterach  offidfutrumy 
Pttrit  lanctolatay  and  A$pleniwn  Adiantum^fii- 
grum,     SelngineUa  dcntietdata  is  also  found. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  phints  of  this  region, 
and  indeed  in  the  whole  worid,  is  the  celebrated 
Papyrus  of  the  ancients  {Papyiia  arUiquonm), 
which  is  said  once  to  have  grown  on  the  banks  of 
the  fower  Nile,  but  which  is  nowhere  found  now  in 
Africa  north  of  the  tropics.  The  only  other  known 
habitat  beside  Syria  and  tropical  Africa  is  one  spot 
in  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  papyrus  is  a  noble 
plant,  forming  tufts  of  tall  stout  3-angled  green 
smooth  stems,  6  to  10  feet  high,  each  surmounted 
by  a  mop  of  pendulous  threads :  it  abounds  in  some 
marshes  by  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  b  also  said 
to  grow  near  Caiflk  and  elsewhere  in  Syria.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  remarkable  plant  in  the  oountiy. 

Of  other  cryptogamic  plants  little  b  known. 
Mosses,  lichens,  and  Hepatica  are  not  generally 
common,  though  doubtless  many  species  are  to  be 
found  in  the  winter  and  spiing  months.  The  marine 
Algm  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  of  Fungi  we  have  no 
knowledge  at  all. 

CucurintacetBy  though  not  included  under  any 
of  the  above  heads,  are  a  very  frequent  order  in 
Syria  Besides  the  immense  crops  of  melons, 
gourds,  and  pumpkins,  the  oolocyiith  apple,  which 
yiekls  the  fitmous  drug,  is  common  in  some  parts, 
while  even  more  so  is  the  squirting  encumber 
{EcbaUum  eUUerium), 

Of  plants  that  contribute  largely  to  that  showy 
character  for  which  the  berba^^  of  Palestine  is 
famous,  may  be  mentioned  Adonis,  Rnnunculut 
Asiaticuty  and  others;  Anenume  coronarifty  poppies, 
Ghueiumy  Matihiuhy  Mnlcolmiay  AljfStutny  Bi- 
tcuUUay  fleliantkemumy  Ci$tu»y  the  caper  plant, 
many  pinks,  SHeney  Snponariny  and  Gypsopkila; 
various  PhUxeety  mallows,  LnmUnty  //ypericmn ; 
uany  geraniums,  ErodiunUy  and  LeguminotcBy  and 
IjahwUB  iar  too  numerous  to  indiridualize;  8ca- 
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biotay  CepkahriOy  chrysanthemums,  PgreArmif 
JnulaSy  Achiiiea$y  CaienduktSy  Ctntaurta$y  Tmga- 
pogofUy  ScwtoneroMy  and  Crtpi$;  many  noble 
Campanvlagy  cyclamens,  Omvohnliy  Anehu$n», 
Onmmaty  and  EchiumSy  Acantknty  Verba$eumM 
(most  conspicuously),  Vertmicagy  Ctltin$^  Hyoty- 
aimu  ;  many  Arumg  in  autumn,  orchis  and  Opkryg 
in  spring;  NarcismUy  Tazetia,  irises,  Pancra- 
tiumiy  StembergiOy  Gladioius ;  many  beautUbl  ero- 
euses  and  eolchicums,  squills,  TuJ^pa  oeuhu-soHty 
Gageaty  fritiUaries,  AOiuMy  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
ifutcariSy  white  lily,  Hgacintkut  orienialisy  Belie- 
valiaiy  and  Asphodeli, 

With  such  gay  and  delicate  flowers  as  these,  in 
numberless  combinations,  the  ground  is  almort 
carpeted  during  spring  and  early  summer;  and  as 
in  simikr  hot  and  dry,  but  still  temperate  diroates, 
as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Austntlia,  they  often 
color  the  whole  landscape,  from  their  lavish  abun- 
dance. 

II.  Botany  of  Eattem  Syria  and  PaUstine. — 
little  or  nothing  bdng  known  of  the  flora  of  the 
range  of  mountains  esst  of  the  Jordan  and  Syrian 
deasriy  we  must  confine  our  notice  to  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  country 
about  Damascus. 

Nowhere  can  a  better  locality  be  found  for  show- 
ing the  contrast  between  the  v^tation  of  the 
eastern  and,  western  districts  of  Syria  than  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  To  the  west  and 
south  of  that  dty  the  valleys  are  full  of  the  dwarf 
oak,  two  kinds  of  Pjj/acia,  besides  SmUax,  ArbtttttSy 
rose,  Aleppo  Pine,  RkammUy  PhyUymOy  bramble, 
and  Cralagus  Aroma.  Of  "these  the  Isst  alone  is 
found  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  beyond  which,  east- 
wani  to  the  Dead  Sea,  not  one  of  these  plants  ap- 
pears, nor  are  they  replaced  by  any  analogous  ones. 
For  the  first  few  miles  the  olive  groves  continue, 
and  here  and  there  a  carob  and  lentisk  or  sycamore 
recurs,  but  beyond  Bethany  these  are  scarcely  seen. 
Naked  rocks,  or  white  chalky  rounded  hills,  with 
bare  open  valleys,  succeed,  wholly  destitute  of  copse, 
and  sprinkled  with  sterile-looking  dimbs  of  Sabotne, 
CapparideOy  Zygt^ytbtnty  rues,  Fagoma,  Poly- 
gomtmy  Zizypkue,  tamarisks,  albagi,  and  Artemisia. 
Herbaceous  plants  are  still  abundant,  but  do  not 
form  the  continuous  sward  that  they  do  in  Judea. 
Amongst  these,  BoraginecBy  AlsinecBy  Fagomoy  Pol- 
ygonumy  CrozophorOy  E^^orbiaSy  and  Legumtfutm 
are  the  most  frequent. 

On  descending  1,000  feet  bdow  the  levd  of  the 
sea  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  sub-tropical  and 
desert  vegetation  of  Arabia  and  West  Asia  is  en- 
countered in  full  force.  Many  plants  wholly  foreign 
to  the  western  district  suddenly  appear,  and  the 
flora  is  that  of  the  whole  dry  countiy  as  fiu*  east  as 
the  Pai^ab.  The  commonest  plant  is  the  Zizypkm 
Spinas  Ckriedy  or  nubk  of  the  Arabs,  forming  bodies 
or  small  toees.  Scarcely  less  abundant,  and  as 
laixe,  is  the  Baiamtee  jEgyptiaea,  whose  fruit 
3ields  the  oil  called  sui  by  the  Arabs,  which  is  re- 
puted to  possess  healing  properties,  and  which  may 
possibly  be  alluded  to  as  Balm  of  GUead.  l^una- 
risks  are  most  abundant,  together  with  Rkme  (Syr- 
iaca  f ),  conspicuous  for  the  bright  green  of  its  few 
small  leaves,  and  its  exact  resemblance  in  foliage, 
bark,  and  habit  to  the  true  Balm  of  Gilead,  the 
Amyrie  Gileadetme  of  Arabia.  Other  most  abun- 
dant shrubs  are  Ockradem»e^aecatmy  a  tall,  traneb- 
ing,  almost  leafless  plant,  with  small  white  oerrica, 
and  the  twiggy,  leafless  broom  called  Rekma. 
Acacia  Famedana  ia  yesrj  abundant,  and  crishialsd 
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fcr  the  deUeknii  fingnmoe  of  its  yellow  flowers.  It 
b  chiefljr  upon  it  that  the  superb  mistletoe,  Zo- 
ranthu  Aeacue,  grows,  whose  scarlet  flowers  are 
briUiaot  ornaments  to  the  desert  during  winter, 
giving  the  appearance  of  flame  to  the  bushes.  Cnp- 
parU  qnttoia,  the  commoa  caper>plant,  flourishes 
ererjwbere  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  forming  clumps  in 
the  very  arid  rocky  bottoms,  which  are  conspicuous 
for  their  pale-blue  hue,  when  seen  flvm  a  distance. 
Alhagi  Maurorum  is  extremely  common;  as  is  the 
prickly  Sohnum  Sodomaeum^  witli  purple  flowers 
and  globulac  yellow  fruits,  commonly  biown  as  the 
Dead  Sea  apfie. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  itself  the  arboreous 
and  shrubby  vegetation  chiefly  consists  of  Pupulus 
Eupkraiica  (a  plant  found  all  over  Central  Asia, 
but  not  known  west  of  the  Jordan),  tamarisk, 
OsyrU  alba,  Periploea,  Acaeia  vtra,  ProtopU 
Stepkaniana,  Arundo  DonaXy  Lyeiumj  and  Cap- 
parts  tptnos-u  As  the  ground  becomes  saline,  Atri- 
pUx  Halimm  and  Urge  SkUices  (sea-pinks)  appear 
in  vast  abundance,  with  very  many  succulent 
shrubby  SaJtoUu,  SaHcoitiias,  SucedttB,  and  other 
allied  plants  to  the  number  of  at  least  a  dozen, 
mauy  of  which  are  typical  of  the  salt  depressions 
of  the  Caspian  and  Central  Asia. 

Other  vety  tropical  plants  of  this  region  are 
Zffffopkylium  cocdaeumy  Boerhavia,  IwUgofera; 
nevenl  AitragaH,  CatainSy  Gymnocarjmmy  and 
Kiiraria,  At  the  same  time  tborouglily  European 
fotins  are  common,  especially  in  wet  places ;  as  dock, 
mint,  Veromea  tmagalUsy  and  Siwn,  One  remote 
and  Uttle-Tisited  spot  in  this  region  is  pnrticulariy 
celebrated  for  the  tropical  character  of  its  vegeta- 
tion. This  is  the  small  valley  of  £n-godi  {AinJidy)y 
which  is  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
where  alone,  it  is  sud,  the  following  tropical  plants 
grow:  Sidi  mutica  and  Asiatica^  Cahtfopis  pro- 
eera  (whose  bladdery  fruits,  full  of  the  silky  coma 
of  the  seeds,  have  even  been  assumed  to  be  the 
Apple  of  Sodom),  Amberbooy  Batatas  UttoraUs, 
Aert%  JavanicOy  Pluchea  Dioscotidis. 

It  is  here  that  the  Sahqdora  Pei'sicay  supposed 
by  aome  to  be  the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture,  grows : 
it  is  a  small  tree,  found  as  far  south  as  Abyssinia  or 
Aden,  and  eastward  to  the  peninsula  of  India,  but 
is  unknown  west  <»r  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
late  Dr.  Koyle  —  unaware,  no  doubt,  how  scarce  and 
local  it  was,  and  arguing  from  the  pungent  taste  of 
its  baric,  which  is  used  as  horse-r^ish  in  India  — 
supposed  that  this  tree  was  that  alluded  to  in  the 
parable  of  the  mustard -tree;  but  not  only  is  the 
pungent  nature  of  the  bark  not  generally  known 
to  the  natives  of  Syria,  but  the  plant  itself  is  so 
■carce,  local,  and  little  known,  that  Jesus  Christ 
could  never  have  made  it  the  subject  of  a  parable 
that  would  reach  the  understanding  of  bis  hearers. 

The  shores  immediately  around  the  Dead  Sea 
present  abundance  of  \'egetatiou,  though  almost 
wholly  of  a  saline  character.  Juncus  marithnus  is 
very  common  in  large  dumps,  and  a  yellow-flowered 
groundsel-Ilke  plant.  Inula  crithtmddes  (also  com- 
mon on  the  rocky  shores  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  etc). 
Sperguliria  marUimay  AtripUz  HalimuSy  Bala- 
nates  jEgypdacOy  several  shrubby  Sucsdas  and  Sal' 
ioomiasy  TamariXy  and  a  prickly-leaved  grass 
{Festuca)y  all  grow  Jiore  or  \en  close  to  the  edge 
it  the  water;  while  of  non-saline  plants  the  So- 
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•  For  some  notiees  of  tlie  oaks  of  Syria,  see  IVaiu- 
tUms  of  the  Linn,  Socutyy  xxiU.  881,  and  plates  86- 


laawm  Sodomaum,  Tamarixy  CetUattreOy  and  im- 
mense brakes  of  Arundo  Donax  may  be  seen  aV 
around. 

The  most  singular  efibct  is,  however,  experienced 
in  the  re-ascent  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  hills  on 
its  N.  W.  shore,  which  presents  first  a  sudden  steep 
rise,  and  then  a  series  of  vast  water-worn  terraces 
at  the  same  le\'el  as  the  Mediterranean.  During 
this  ascent  such  familiar  plants  of  the  latter  region 
are  sueeeaBivdy  met  with  as  PoUrium  sfnm»umy 
AnehusOy  pink,  Hypericunty  Inula  viscoeay  etc. ;  but 
no  trees  are  seen  till  the  longitude  of  Jerusalem  is 
approached. 

III.  Fhra  of  the  MlddU  and  Uppfv  Mmadmn 
Reffions  of  Syiia.  —  The  oak  forms  the  prevalent 
arboreous  vegetation  of  this  region  bek>w  5,000  feet. 
The  Quereus  pseudo^eoccifera  and  infectoriu  is  not 
seen  much  above  3,000  feet,  nor  the  Valonia  oak 
at  so  great  an  elevation ;  but  above  these  heights 
some  magnificent  species  occur,  including  the  U'^er' 
cus  Cerris  of  the  South  of  Europe,  the  Q.  Ehren- 
bergiiy  or  castanafoliay  Q,  Totay  Q.  Ubaniy  and 
(2>  Manny'eray  lindl,  which  is  perhaps  not  dis- 
tinct from  some  of  the  forms  of  il.  JtobWy  or  ses- 
uUJlora.^ 

At  the  same  elevations  junipers  become  common, 
but  the  species  have  not  been  satisfiictorily  made 
out  The  Jimipeints  ootnmums  is  found,  but  is 
not  so  common  as  the  tall,  straight,  bkick  kind 
(J.  excelsoy  or  faetidissima).  On  Mount  Casius  the 
J.  drupacea  grows,  remarkable  for  its  large  plum- 
like fruit;  taidJ.  S  tbinay  phcMiei:tyta\d  oacycedrusy 
are  all  said  to  inhabit  Syria.  But  the  most  remark- 
able plant  of  the  upper  region  is  certainly  the  cedar; 
for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Cedak.^ 

Lastly,  the  flora  of  the  upper  temperate  and 
alpine  Syrian  mountains  demands  some  notice.  As 
before  remarked,  no  part  of  the  Lebanon  presents 
a  vegetation  at  all  similar,  or  even  analogous,  to 
that  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  India,  or  North  Amer- 
ica. This  is  partly  owing  to  the  heat  and  extreme 
dryness  of  the  climate  during-  a  considerable  pari 
of  the  year,  to  the  sudden  desiccating  influence  of 
the  desert  winds,  and  to  the  sterile  nature  of  the 
diy  limestone  soil  on  the  highest  summits  of  l.eb- 
anon,  Uermon,  and  the  Anti-Lebanon ;  but  perhaps 
still  more  to  a  warm  period  haxing  succeeded  to  that 
cold  one  during  which  the  ghiciers  were  formed 
(whose  former  presence  is  attested  by  the  moraines 
in  the  cedar  valley  and  elsewhere),  and  which  may 
have  obliterated  almost  every  trace  of  the  glacial 
flora.  Hence  it  happens  that  far  more  boreal  plants 
may  be  gathered  on  the  Himalaya  at  10-15,000  ft. 
elevation,  than  at  the  analogous  heights  on  Leb- 
anon of  8-10,000  a.;  anil  that  whilst  fully  300 
plants  belonging  to  the  Arctic  circle  inhabit  tho 
ranges  of  North  India,  not  half  that  number  arc 
found  on  the  Lebanon,  though  those  mountains  are 
in  a  far  higher  latitude. 

At  the  elevation  of  4,000  feet  on  the  Lebanon 
many  plants  of  the  middle  and  northern  latitudes 
of  Europe  conunence,  amongst  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  hawthorn,  dwarf  elder,  dog-rose,  i\7, 
butcfaer^s  broom,  a  variety  of  the  berijcny,  honey- 
suckle, maple,  and  jasmine.  A  little  higher,  at 
5-7000  ft.,  occur  Cotoneastery  Rkododtndron  ponii- 
cumy  primrose.  Daphne  oleoideSj  se\'eral  other  roses. 


b  See  also  Dr.  Hooker's  paper  "On  the  Csdais  of 
Lebanon,"  etc.,  In  the  Nat.  Hist.  Bsvievfy  No.  5 ;  w*tb 
8  plates. 
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Piftemuiif  Junipenu  commwiis,  foBtidurima  (or 
txctka),  and  oedar.  Still  higher,  at  7-10,000  ft., 
there  is  no  shrubby  vegetation,  pr(4)erij  so  called. 
What  shrubs  there  are  form  small,  rounded,  harsh, 
prickly  bushes,  and  belong  to  genera,  or  forms  of 
genera,  that  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  dry  moun-  i 
tain  regions  of  the  levant  and  Persia,  and  West 
Asi^  generally.  Of  these  Astragali  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  including  the  A,  Tragacaniha^ 
which  yields  the  famous  gum  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance; and  next  to  them  a  curious  tribe  of  SlaHcu 
called  AcajUhoUmon,  whose  rigid,  pungent  leax-es 
spread  like  stars  over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the 
plant;  and,  lastly,  a  small  white  chenopodiaceous 
pUnt  called  Noma.  These  are  the  prevalent  forms 
up  to  the  .very  summit  of  Lebanon,  growing  in 
fl^obular  masses  on  the  rounded  flank  of  Dhar  el- 
Khodib  itself,  10,300  foet  above  the  sea. 

At  the  elevation  of  8-9,000  feet  the  beautiful 
silvery  Vida  cane$ceru  forms  large  tufts  of  pale 
blue,  where  scarcely  anything  else  will  grow. 
•  The  herbaceous  pknU  of  7-10,000  feet  altitude 
are  still  chiefly  Le^-antine  forms  of  Campanula, 
Banvnculus^  CorytUdU^  Draba,  SSiknty  Arenarin, 
Saponaria,  Gtranium,  Jtrodium,  several  UmbtU 
Uftrt^  Galium^  J-Siigeron^  Scoitonera^  Taraxa^ 
cum,  Androsace,  Scrcphtdai'w,  Ntpeia^  Sideritis, 
AiphodeUne,  Crocus,  OmithogaUtm;  and  a  few 
grasses  and  sedges.  No  gentians,  heaths.  Primu- 
las, saxifrages,  anemones,  or  other  al{^ne  fiivorites, 
are  found. 

The  most  boreal  forms,  which  are  confined  to 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  vicinity  of  patches  of 
snow  above  9,000  feet,  are  Drabas,  Arenaria,  one 
small  Patenliiia,  a  Fettuca,  an  Aralns  like  alpina, 
and  the  Oxyiia  reniformis,  the  only  deckkdly 
Arctic  type  in  the  whole  country,  and  probably  the 
only  characteristic  plant  remaining  of  the  flora 
which  inhabited  the  Lebanon  during  the  glacial 
period.  It  is,  however,  extremely  rare,  and  only 
found  nestling  under  stones,  and  in  deep  clefts  of 
rocks,  on  the  very  summit,  and  near  the  patches 
of  snow  on  Dhar  el-KhocHb, 

No  doubt  Cryptogamic  plants  are  sufficiently 
numerous  in  this  region,  but  none  have  been  col- 
lected, except  ferns,  amongst  which  are  Cystopteris 
fragitis,  Polypodium  vulgare,  Nfphrcdium  palli- 
dum, and  PiiysUchum  angulare.  J.  D.  H. 

Zoology.  —  Much  information  is  still  needed 
on  this  subject  before  we  can  possibly  determine 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  fauna  of  Pales- 
tine; indeed,  the  complaint  of  Linnaeus  in  1747, 
that  "we  are  less  acquainted  with  the  Natural 
History  of  Palestine  than  with  that  of  the  re- 
motest parts  of  India,**  is  almost  as  just  now  as 
it  was  when  the  remark  was  made.  "There  is 
perhaps,'*  writes  a  recent  visitor  to  the  Holy  Land, 
*(  no  country  fVequented  by  tra\*ellers  whose  fauna 
is  so  little  known  as  that  of  Palestine**  (Iln's,  i. 
22);  indeed,  the  complaint  is  general  amongst 
zoologists. 

it  will  be  sufficient  in  this  article  to  give  a 
general  survey  of  the  founa  of  Palestine,  as  the 
reader  will  find  more  particular  hiformation  in  the 

a  There  is  some  little  doubt  whether  the  brown  bear 
( U.  aretos)  may  not  cccasionally  be  found  in  Palestine. 
Bee  Schubert  (Reise  in  das  Morgenland). 

b  Col.  II.  SmiUi,  in  Kitto*B  Qfc.  art.  "^  Badger,** 
Asnles  that  the  badger  occurs  in  Palestine,  and  says 
It  hsa  not  yet  been  found  out  of  Europe.  This  anl> 
nal,  however,  is  certainly  an  inhabitant  of  certain 
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several  artSeles  which  treat  of  the  vaiioas  j 
under  their  respective  names. 

MammaUa.  —  llie  CheirtpUra  (bats)  are  prob- 
ably represented  \xi  Palesthie  by  the  qwdea  which 
are  known  to  occur  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  bat  we 
want  precise  information  on  thw  point.  [Bat.] 
Of  the  Jnsedivora  we  find  hedgehogs  (Erimaceu 
Eurcpmu)  and  moles  ( Talpa  vulgaris,  T,  ctsca  ( ?)) 
which  are  recorded  to  occur  in  great  numbers  and 
to  commit  much  damage  (Hasselquist,  Trap,  p. 
120):  doubtless  the  iamily  of  Sotiddm  (shrews)  is 
also  represented,  but  we  lack  information.  Of 
the  Camirara  are  still  seen,  in  the  Lebanon,  the 
Syrian  bear  (Ursus  Stfriacus),'^  and  the  panther 
(Leopardus  varius),  which  occupies  the  centrsl 
mountains  of  the  land.  Jackals  and  foxes  are 
common;  the  hyena  and  wolf  are  also  occastonally 
observed;  the  badger  (Melts  iaxus)  is  also  said 
to  occur  in  Palestine;  ^  the  lion  is  no  longer  a  res- 
ident in  Palestine  or  Syria,  though  in  DihUcal 
times  this  animal  must  have  been  by  no  means 
uncommon,  being  frequently  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. [Lion.]  The  kte  Dr.  Roth  informed  Mr. 
Tristram  that  bones  of  the  lion  had  recently 
been  found  among  the  gravd  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  not  far  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  A 
species  of  squirrel  (Sciurus  Syriacus),  which  the 
Arabs  term  Or/adaun,  "  the  Inper/*  has  been  no- 
ticed by  Hemprich  and  Ehrenbeig  on  the  lower  and 
middle  parts  of  Lebanon;  two  kinds  of  hare,  Lfpus 
Syriacut,  and  L,  jEgypHus ;  rats  and  mice,  whkh 
are  said  to  abound,  but  to  be  partly  kept  down  by 
the  tame  Persian  cats;  the  jerboa  (Dyms  uEgyp* 
tius);  the  porcupine  {Hystrix  cristata);  the  sbori- 
tailed  field-mouse  (^m'oo^  agrtstis),  a  most  in- 
jurious animal  to  the  husbandman,  and  doubtless 
other  species  of  Castoridca,  may  be  considered  as 
the  representatives  of  the  BodetOia,  Of  the  Packy* 
dermata,  the  wild  boar  (Sus  scrofa\  whidi  is 
frequently  met  with  on  Tabor  and  little  Hemxoi, 
appears  to  be  the  only  liring  wikl  example.  The 
Syrian  hyrax  appears  to  be  now  but  rarely  seen. 

[CJOMEY.] 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  at  present  any  wild 
ox  in  Palestine,  though  it  is  very  probable  that  in 
Biblical  times  some  kind  of  urus  or  bison  roamed 
about  the  hills  of  Bashan  and  Lebanon.  [Uxi- 
coRN.]  Dr.  Thomson  states  that  wild  goats 
(Ibex?)  are  still  (see  1  Sam.  xxiv.  8)  frequently 
seen  in  the  rocks  of  En-gedi.  Mr.  Tristram  pos- 
sesses a  specimen  of  Capra  agagrus,  the  Perskn 
ibex,  obtained  by  him  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Hebron.  The  gazelle  (Gazella  dorcas)  occurs  not 
unfrequently  in  the  Holy  Land;  and  is  the  antelope 
of  ihe  country.  We  want  information  as  to  other 
species  of  antelopes  found  in  Palestine:  probably 
the  x-ariety  named,  by  Hemprich  and  Ehrenbeig, 
ArUibpe  Arabica,  and  perhaps  the  GateUa  Isabel' 
Una,  befong  to  the  &una.  llie  Arabs  hunt  the 
gazelles  with  greyhound  and  falcon;  the  faUow- 
deer  {Dama  vulgaris)  is  said  to  be  not  unfrequently 
obser^'ed. 

Of  domestic  animals  we  need  only  mention  the 
ArabUn  or  one-humped  camel,  asses,'  and  mnks, 


parts  of  Aria;  and  it  is  mentioned,  together  with 
wolTes,  jackals,  porcupines,  etc.,  by  Mr.  U.  Poole,  at 
atwunding  at  Hebron  (see  Otoipxtpk.  Journal  tut  ISSSi 
p.  68). 

e  •  It  may  be  weU  to  add  here  that  four  of  the  llvt 
names  fbr  this  animal  used  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptons, 
are  used  by  the  Arabs  ci  the  present  dsy  In  fljyxls 
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tad  boMM,  ftU  which  are  in  general  nae.  The 
hafMo  {BubnUii  buffalo)  is  common,  and  is  on 
aooonni  of  its  strength  much  used  for  ploughing 
and  draught  purposes.  The  ox  of  the  country  is 
snwU  and  unsightly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  in  the  richer  pastures  of  the  upper  part 
of  tlie  country,  the  cattle,  though  small,  are  not 
uwightly,  the  head  being  very  like  that  of  an 
Alderney;  the  common  sheep  of  Palestine  b  the 
brood-tsil  {OvU  laticavdatui)^  with  its  Tarieties 
[Shekp];    goats  are  extremely  common  e\'ery- 
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Ave*.  —  Palestine  abounds  in  numerous  kinds 
of  birds.  Vultures,  eagles,  falcons,  kites,  owls  of 
different  lunds,  represent  the  Raptorial  order.  Of 
the  smaller  birds  may  be  mentioned,  amongst  others, 
the  Merop*  Ptnrucu$^  the  Upupa  Eptjpty  the  Sitta 
SjfHaea  or  Dalmatian  nuthatch,  several  kinds  of 
^IcvukSj  the  ^^nnyrit  osea,  or  Palestine  sunbird, 
the  /nxs  zcmti,op*;got^  Palestine  nightingale — the 
finest  songster  in  the  country,  which  long  before 
sunrise  pours  forth  its  sweet  notes  from  the  thick 
jangle  which  fHnges  the  Jordan;  the  Amydi-w 
Trigiramiiy  or  glossy  starling,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Tristrmm  in  the  goi^  of  the  Kedron  not  far  horn 
the  Dead  Sea,  "the  roll  of  whose  music,  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  organ-bh^  of  Australia, 
makes  the  rocks  resound  *'  —  this  is  a  bird  of  much 
interest,  inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  a  purely  African 
groap  not  before  met  with  in  Asia;  the  sly  and 
wary  Crateropu*  chalybetUy  in  the  open  wooded 
disUict  near  Jericho;  the  Jay  of  Palestine  (Gar- 
ruUu  meianocephalus);  kmgfishers  (Ceryle  iWi's, 
and  perhaps  Alctdo  igpida)  abound  about  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  and  in  the  streams  abo\'e  the  Huleh ; 
the  raven,  and  carrion  crow:  the  Pastor  fosntf, 
or  fecust-bird  [see  Locust];  the  common  cuckoo; 
■everal  kinds  of  doves;  sandgronse  {Pt€rocU$\ 
partridges,  francolins,  quails,  the  great  bustard, 
storks,  both  the  black  and  white  kinds,  seen  often 
In  flocks  of  some  hundreds;  herons,  curlews,  peli- 
eana,  se»-swalk>w8  (^enui),  gulls,  etc ,  etc.  For  the 
ornithology  of  the  Holy  limid  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg*s  Symboia  Phy$ica 
(Berlin,  1830-25),  and  to  &lr.  Tristram's  paper  in 
the  /6if,  i.  22. 

JieptiUa.  —  Several  kinds  of  lizards  (Saura) 
oeeur.  The  Lacerta  stelUo^  IJn.,  which  the  Arabs 
can  ffardun,  and  the  Turks  kill,  as  they  think  it 
mimics  them  saylnt;  their  prayers,  is  very  common 
in  mined  walls.  The  Waran  el  hard  {Ptammo- 
9amnu  setnciw)  is  very  common  in  the  deserts. 
The  common  Greek  tortoise  ( Te$ludo  Oraca)  Dr. 
Wilson  observed  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan; 
firesb-water  tortoises  (probably  £mu$  Caspiea) 
are  found  abundantly  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
country  in  the  streams  of  Esdraelon  and  of  the 
higher  Jordan  Valley,  and  in  the  lakes.  The  cha- 
m^eon  ( Chameleo  vulffaris)  is  common ;  the  croco- 
dile does  not  occur  in  Palestme;  the  ManUor 


(1*)  \L^^  *"  *n*1Dr7f  ^hlch  Is  the  gsnerio  nams  for 
Che  domestieasB.   (2.)  ^Ut  '^  I^IS,  which  is  the 


name  of  the  she-ass.    (8.)    ^jc£  *-  n>y,  a 
osed  for  the  wild  ass.  Indistinguishable  fh>m  (4.) 

»t«J  **  K^,  whtoh  is  without  doubt  fhit  Asinus 
Hmm^pus  or  Arinui  onagtr. 


Niloticus  has  doubtless  been  confounded  with  it. 
In  the  south  of  Palestine  especially  reptiles  of  vari- 
ous kinds  abound ;  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
a  laige  Acanthodadylut  iWiquents  old  buildings;  a 
large  species  of  UromasUx,  at  least  two  species  of 
Gecko  ( Tai'enU)la)y  a  Gongylu$  (ocellatus  ty,  several 
other  AcanthodactyU  and  Sep$  hHthtctylus  have 
been  observed.  Of  Ophidiant,  there  is  more  than 
one  species  of  Echidna ;  a  N(da,  several  Ti-opidO' 
noUy  a  Coronella,  a  Coluber  {tritirgahuf)  occur; 
and  on  the  southern  fhmtier  of  the  Und  the  desert 
form  CeroMtet  Ilasselquistii  has  l)een  obsen-ed. 
Gf  the  Batrachia  we  have  little  information  be- 
yond that  supplied  by  Kitto,  namely,  that  frogi 
(Rana  eicuUnta)  abound  in  the  manhy  pools  of 
Palestine;  that  they  are  of  a  burge  size,  but  are 
not  eaten  by  the  inhabitanU.  The  tree-frog  {ffyla) 
and  toad  {Bufo)  are  also  very  common. 

Pisces,  —  Fiili  were  supplied  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  both  ftom  the  Mediterranean  and  fh>m 
the  inhnd  lakes,  especially  from  the  Lake  of  llbe- 
rias.  The  men  of  Tyre  brought  fish  and  sold  oo 
the  Sabbath  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xiii. 
16).  The  principal  kinds  which  are  caught  off 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  supplied  by  the 
families  SparidaSy  Ptrcida^  ScamberitiBy  Jiaiadcs, 
and  Pleunmectidcs,  The  sea  of  Galilee  has  been 
always  celebrated  for  its  fish.  Burekhardt  {Syria, 
p.  dil2)  says  the  most  oomnion  species  are  the 
binny  {Cyprirms  Upidohis\  fluent  in  all  the 
fresh  waters  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  a  fish 
called  Mtshty  which  he  describes  as  being  a  foot 
long  and  five  inches  broad,  with  a  flat  body  like 
the  sole.  The  Binny  is  a  species  of  barbel;  it  is 
the  Barbus  Bimti  of  Cuv.  and  Valenc,  and  is  said 
by  Bruce  to  attain  sometimes  to  a  weight  of  70 
lbs.;  it  u  common  in  the  Nile,  and  is  said  to 
occur  in  all  the  f^esh  waten  of  Syria;  the  Afesht 
is  undoubtedly  a  species  of  ChromiuSy  one  of  the 
L-ibridcSy  and  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  C 
NiloUcuSy  which  is  frequently  represented  on  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  The  fish  oi  this  lake  are,  accord- 
ing to  okl  tradition,  neariy  identical  with  the  fish  of 
the  Nile ;  but  we  sadly  want  accurate  information  on 
this  point.  As  to  the  fishes  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  see 
Kiippell,  E.,  Ntue  Fische  dts  Nils,  in  VerhandL 
Senckenberg.  GeseUsch.  Fkankf.,  and  Heckel,  J., 
Die  Fische  Syriens,  in  Russegger,  Jitise  nach 
Kgyplen  und  Klein^Asien,  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  separate  work  published  on  the  fishes  of 
the  Holy  Land.     [Capkrnaum,  i.  382.] 

0>nceming  the  other  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  we  have  h'ttle  information.  AfuUuscs  are 
numerous;  indeed  in  few  areas  of  similar  extent 
could  so  Urge  a  number  of  hmd  molluscs  be  found; 
Mr.  Tristram  collected  casually,  and  without  search, 
upwards  of  100  species  in  a  few  weeks.  The  land 
ahelb  may  be  classified  in  four  groups.  In  the 
north  of  the  country  the  prevailing  type  is  that  of 
the  Greek  and  Turiciah  mountain  region,  numer- 
ous species  of  the  genus  ClansUidy  and  of  opaque 
Bulimi  and  Pupa  predominating.     On  the  ooast 


The  ass  Is  capable  of  bearing  greater  burdens  rela- 
tively to  its  slse  than  any  other  draught  aaiuial.  Its 
load  of  wheat  or  flour  is  more  than  half  that  of  a  f  ull- 
grown  mule,  and  a  third  of  the  load  of  a  camel.  It 
in  common  in  the  But  to  see  loads  of  brushwood,  as 
broad  as  the  streets  wiU  aUow,  and  eiffht  Ibot  high, 
borne  by  a  little  donkey  which  Is  quite  oonoealed  under 
hti  monstrous  burden.  O.  E  P 
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and  in  the  plains  the  common  shells  of  the  East 
lledttemuiewi  basin  abound,  e.  g.  Ililix  PUanOj 
ff,  Syntca,  etc.  In  the  south,  in  the  hill  country 
of  JutUea,  occurs  a  very  interesting  group,  chiefly 
confined  to  tlie  fi^us  //e/ix,  three  sulxlivisions  of 
which  may  be  typi6ed  by  //.  JBoi$sieii,  II,  iSttt- 
tenoy  It.  htbti'dUiftOj  recalling  by  their  thick,  cal- 
careous, lustreless  coating,  the  pre\'alect  types  of 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Sahara.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Jordsn  tlie  prev-aihng  group  is  a  subdivision  of  the 
genus  BuUiMtuty  rounded,  semi-pellucid,  and  lus- 
trous, very  numerous  in  species,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  peculiar  to  this  district.  The  reader 
will  find  a  list  of  MvUutca  fi>und  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  An,  and  Mag.  of  Nat. 
Hiit,  vi.  No.  34,  p.  312.  llie  following  remark 
of  a  resident  in  Jerusalem  may  be  mentioned. 
«*No  shells  are  found  in  the  Doul  Sea  or  on  its 
margin  except  the  bleached  specimens  of  Afdanup- 
Mj  Neritinm,  and  \-arious  Uniontdat^  which  have 
been  washed  down  by  the  Jordan,  and  afterwards 
drilled  on  shore.  In  fact,  so  intense  is  the  bitter- 
saline  quality  of  its  waters  that  no  mollusc  (nor, 
so  far  as  I  know,  any  other  living  creature)  can 
exist  in  it.«  lliese  may  be  typified  by  B,  Jotdani 
and  B.  AUf/jensu.  Of  the  Oiatacea  we  know 
scarcely  anythuig.  Lord  Lindsay  observed  large 
numbers  of  a  small  crab  in  the  sands  near  Akaba. 
Hasselquist  (Trav,  p.  238)  speaks  of  a  ** running 
crab**  seen  by  him  on  the  coasts  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Dr.  Uaird  has  recently  {An.  and  Mag. 
N.  U.  viil.  No.  45,  p.  209)  described  an  interesting 
form  of  Entomostracous  Crustacean,  which  he  terms 
Branciiiinu  eximiu^  reared  from  mud  sent  him 
firom  a  pool  near  Jerusalem.  Five  other  species 
of  this  group  are  described  by  Dr.  Baird  in  the 
An.  and  Mag.  N.  fl.  for  OcL  1859.  With  regard 
to  the  insectsy  a  number  of  beetles  may  be  seen 
figured  in  tlie  Symboke  Pliysuxe, 

The  LejJido/tlera  of  Palestine  are  as  numerous 
and  varied  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  knd 
of  flowers.  All  the  conmion  butterflies  of  southern 
Europe,  or  nearly  allied  congeners,  are  plentiful  in 
the  culti\'ated  plains  and  on  tlie  hill-sides.  Nu- 
merous species  of  Poigommaivs  and  Lyama^  The- 
da  iiicU  and  acaclve;  many  kinds  oi  PonUa;  the 
bvely  Andtocnris  eupheno  abounds  on  the  lower 
hills  in  spring,  as  does  Pm-nnssius  ApoUintu ;  more 
than  one  species  of  Thai*  occurs;  the  genera  Ar- 
ggmtis  and  Mtlifaa  are  abundantly  represented, 
not  so  I/tpparchia^  owing  probably  to  the  compar- 
ative dryness  of  the  soil.  JJbytkea  (Ctltist)  is 
found,  and  the  gorgeous  genus  Vantua  ia  very 
eommon  in  all  suitable  localities;  the  almost  cos- 
mopolitan Cyntliia  Catdui  and  Vanet$a  Atalanla, 
V,  L.  alburn^  and  V.  AnUopa^  may  be  mentioned; 
Papilw  Altxanor  and  some  others  of  the  same  spe- 
eies  flit  over  tlie  phuns  of  Sharon,  and  the  caterpillar 


a  This  statement  with  regurd  to  tht  total  abseooe 
of  organic  life  in  the  Dead  Sea  is  confirmed  by  almost 
every  traveller,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
general  accuracy.  It  it,  however,  but  right  to  state 
that  Mr.  Poole  discovered  some  small  fish  in  a  brine- 
spring,  about  100  yards  distant  fhMn,  and  80  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  he  was  iocUned  to 
thiok  had  been  produced  ttom  fish  m  the  sea  (see 
Oecgraph,  Journal  for  1866).  These  fish  have  been 
Identified  by  Sir  J.  Bichardson  with  Cyprinodon  Ham- 
moniSj  Guv.  et  Tal.  xvli.  168;  see  Frocted.  of  Zoiflog. 
Boc.  for  1866,  p.  871.  Mr.  Tristram  observes  that  he 
found  in  the  Sahara  Ctfprinodon  dispar  in  hot  salt> 
•prings  wbers  the  water  was  shalfow,  but  that  these 
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of  the  tnagnifieent  Sphinx  Nei-U  feeds  in  twanm 
on  the  oleanders  by  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Bees 
are  common.  [Hke.]  At  least  three  species  of 
scorpions  ha^-e  been  distinguished.  Spiders  are 
common.  The  Abu  Uanaktin,  noticed  as  occur- 
ring at  Sinai  by  Burckhardt,  which  appears  to  be 
some  species  of  (JaUodeA,  one  of  the  Scdpugidc, 
probably  may  be  found  in  Palestine.  Locusts  oe- 
casionaUy  visit  Palestine  and  do  uifinite  damage. 
Ants  are  numerous;  some  species  are  descrilied  u 
the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Sociftg^  vL  No.  21, 
which  were  collected  by  Mr.  Hanbury  in  the  au- 
tumn of  18(10.  Of  the  Anntlida  we  have  no  in- 
formation; while  of  the  whole  sub-kingdoms  of 
Caltni^rala  and  Prototoa  we  are  compldtely  igno- 
rant 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  its  physical  char- 
acter Palestine  presents  on  a  small  scale  an  epitome 
of  the  natural  features  of  all  regions,  mountainous 
and  desert,  northern  and  tropical,  maritime  and  in- 
land, pastoral,  arable,  and  volcanic.  This  feet, 
which  has  rendered  the  allusions  in  the  Scriptures 
so  varied  at  to  afford  familiar  illustrations  to  the 
})eople  of  every  climate,  ha^  had  its  natural  effect 
on  the  zoology  of  the  country.  In  no  other  dia- 
trict,  not  even  on  the  southern  sfopes  of  the  Hima- 
Uyah,  are  the  typical  fauna  of  so  many  distinct  re- 
gions and  zones  brought  into  such  cfose  juxtaposi- 
tion. The  bear  of  the  snowy  heights  of  Lel«non 
and  the  gazelle  of  the  desert  may  be  hunted  with- 
in two  days*  journey  of  each  other;  sometimes  even 
the  ostrich  approaches  the  southern  borders  of  the 
land;  the  wolf  of  the  north  and  the  leopard  of 
the  tropics  howl  within  hearing  of  the  same  biv- 
ouac; while  the  falcons,  the  Uiinets  and  bantings, 
recall  the  familiar  inhabitants  of  our  I'JigUsh  fields, 
the  sparkling  littie  sun-bird  (Cinngri*  osea),  and 
the  grackle  of  the  glen  {Amgdtits  Tt'isiramu)  in- 
troduce us  at  once  to  the  most  brilliant  types  of  the 
bird-life  of  Asia  and  S.  Africa. 

Within  a  walk  of  Betiilehem,  the  common  Irog 
of  luigland,  the  chameleon,  and  the  gecko  of  Afri- 
ca, may  be  found  almost  in  company;  and  descend- 
ing to  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  while  the 
northern  valleys  are  prolific  in  ClavsiiicB  and  other 
genera  of  molluscs  common  to  Europe,  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  presents  types  of  its  own,  and  the 
bill  country  of  Judsa  produces  the  same  type  of 
Helices  as  is  found  in  Egypt  and  the  African  Sa- 
iiara.  So  in  insects,  while  the  fimiihar  forms  of 
the  butterflies  of  Southern  Europe  are  represented 
on  the  phun  of  Sharon,  the  ApoUo  butterfly  of  tht 
Alps  is  recalled  on  Mount  Olivet  by  the  exquisit<» 
Pamassius  ApoUinui  hovering  over  the  same  plants 
as  the  sijarkling  Thait  medicaste  and  the  Ub^thta 
{CeUiif),  nortiiem  representati^^es  of  sub-tropieal 
lepidoptera. 

If  the  many  traveUers  who  year  by  year  visit  the 

fish  are  never  found  In  deep  pools  or  lakes.  Mr.  Poole 
observed  also  a  number  of  aquatie  birds  diving  fre- 
quently in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  th«ic«  concluded,  jnsUj, 
Sir  J.  Bichardson  thinks,  *^  that  they  must  have  found 
something  edible  there. '^  It  wonkl,  moreover,  be  an 
interesting  question  to  determine  whether  some  species 
of  Artftnia  (brine-ebrimp)  may  not  exist  in  the  ihalkiw 
pools  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  Salt  lake-  In 
the  open  taulcs  at  Lymington  myriads  of  theie  trsas* 
parent  little  brloewdirlmps  (tiiey  are  aboot  half  as 
inch  in  length)  are  seen  swimming  aetivelj  about  m 
water  eveiy  pint  of  which  contains  as  much  as  a  qrsr 
tor  of  a  pound  of  salt ! 
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Holy  Land  would  p«j  tome  attention  to  its  xoulogyf 
bj  bffiDging  home  cvUoetiont  and  hy  investigations 
hi  the  country,  we  should  soon  hope  to  have  a  &ir 
knowledge  of  the  iauna  of  a  laud  which  in  this 
lespect  has  been  so  much  neglected,  and  should 
doubtless  gain  much  towards  the  elucidation  of 
many  passages  of  Holy  Scripture. 

W.  H.  and  H.  B.  Tristram. 

*  Our  most  convenient  manual  on  the  Natural 
Hidtory  of  the  BlbU  at  present  is  that  of  Mr.  Tris- 
tram, published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge.  (London,  1867.)  The  contri- 
butions of  Dr.  G.  £.  Post,  in  this  edition  of  the 
DicUonarif^  will  be  found  to  be  important  to  this 
branch  of  science.  H. 

TiiE  CuMATB.  —  Ko  materials  exist  for  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  climate  of  the  very  diflfanent 
regions  of  Palestine.  Besides  the  casual  notices 
of  travellerB  (often  unscientific  persons),  the  follow- 
ing obwnrations  are  all  that  we  possess:  — 

(!•)  Average  monthly  temperatures  at  Jerusalem, 
tabui  between  June  1861,  and  Jan.  1855,  hidusive, 
by  Dr.  R.  G.  Barclay,  of  Bejrdt  and  Jerusalem, 
and  published  by  him  in  a  paper  **  Gn  the  State  of 
Medical  Science  in  Syria,**  in  the  N,  American 
Medieo-Chirw'ffical  Review  (Philadelphia),  vol.  i. 
705-718.« 

(2.)  A  set  of  observations  of  temperature,  206 
in  all,  extending  from  Nov.  19,  1838,  to  Jan.  16, 
1839,  taken  at  Jerusalem,  Jafl^  Nazareth,  and 
BeyrAt,  by  Russe^o^,  and  given  in  his  work 
{ReUen^  iii.  170-185). 

(3.) 'The  writer  is  indebted  to  his  fKend  Mr. 
James  Glaisher,  F.  R.  S.,  for  a  table  showing  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Jerusalem  for  each 
month,  from  May,  1843,  to  May,  1844;^  and  at 
Beyrdt,  from  April,  1842,  to  May,  1845. 

(4.)  Itegister  cf  the  fall  of  rain  at  Jerusalem 
from  1846  to  1849,  and  1850  t6  1854,  by  Dr.  R. 
G.  Barclay  (as  above). 

1.   TemperalMrt.  —  The  results  of  these  observa- 
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a  These  observations  are  inserted  in  Dr.  Barclay's 
work  {City  of  the  Great  JT/iur,  p.  428).  and  are  acoom- 
psnied  bjr  his  comment*,  the  result  of  a  reMdenoe  of 
Mveral  jean  in  Jerusalem  (fee  also  pp.  48-56). 

b  There  in  consMerable  variation  in  the  above  three 
sets  of  observations,  ss  will  be  seen  froa  the  following 
aomparative  table  of  the  mean  temperatnns  of  Jem- 


Month. 

(1.) 

(2.) 

(8.) 

Jan. 
Feb. 

Mareh 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nor. 

Dae. 

4»A 

54.4 

66.7 

61.4 

7S.8 

76.2 

79.1 

79.8 

77. 

742 

68.8 

546 

(Mem  of  07 
olM.  fmin 
Nov.  IS  to 
Dm.  a.) 

62. 

47.7 

68.7 

60. 

64.7 

66.8 

71.7 

77.3 

72.6 

72.2 

68-4 

68.9 

474 

Meealbrl 
tlMyc«r.) 

66.6 

62.6 

tioos  at  Jerusalem  may  be  stated  generally  as  fol- 
lows. January  is  the  coldest  month,  and  July  and 
August  the  hottest,  though  June  and  September 
are  nearly  as  warm.  In  the  first-named  month  the 
average  temperature  is  49.1  <>  Fahr.,  and  greatest 
cold  ^o ;  in  July  and  August  the  average  is  78.4o ; 
with  greatest  heat  92o  in  the  shade  and  14do  in  the 
sun.  The  extreme  range  in  a  single  year  was  52o ; 
the  mean  annual  temperature  65.6^.  lliough 
varying  so  much  during  the  different  seasons,  the 
climate  is  on  the  whole  pretty  uniform  fVom  year 
to  year.  Thus  the  thermometric  variation  in  the 
same  latitude  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America 
is  nearly  twice  as  great  The  isothermal  line  of 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Jerusalem  passes 
through  C^ifomia  and  Florida  (to  the  north  of 
Mobile),  and  Dr.  Barclay  remarks  that  in  tempera- 
ture and  the  periodicity  of  the  seasons  there  is  a 
dose  analogy  between  Palestine  and  the  former 
state.  The  isothermsl  line  alw  passes  through 
Gibraltar,  and  near  Madeira  and  the  Bermudas. 
The  heat,  though  eztrem*  during  the  four  mid- 
summer months,  is  much  alleviated  by  a  sea-liree7» 
from  the  N.W.,  which  blows  with  great  regularity 
from  10  A.M.  till  10  P.M.*  and  from  this  and  other 
unexplained  causes  the  heat  is  rarely  oppressive, 
except  during  the  occasionsl  presence  of  the  Kham- 
sin or  sirocco,  and  is  said  to  be  much  more  bear- 
able than  even  in  many  ports  of  the  western  worid  * 
which  are  deemed  tropical.  The  Khamsfn  blows 
during  February,  March,  and  April  (Wildenbruch) 
It  is  most  oppressive  when  it  comes  from  tlie  east, 
bearing  the  heat  and  sand  of  the  desert  with  it, 
and  during  its  continuance  darkening  the  air  and 
filling  everything  with  fine  dust  (Misj  Beaufort,  IL 
223). 

During  January  and  February  snow  often  Oills 
to  the  deptli  of  a  foot  or  more,  though  it  may  not 
make  its  appearance  for  several  years  together.  In 
1854-55  it  remained  on  the  ground  fur  a  fortnight'' 
Nor  is  this  of  kite  occurrence  only,  but  is  reported 
by  Shaw  in  1722.  In  1818  it  was  between  two 
and  three  feet  deep.*  In  1754  a  hea\7  fall  took 
place,  and  twenty-five  persons  are  said  to  have 
been  frozen  to  death  at  Nazareth./  Snow  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  must  therefore  have  been  known  at  that 
time  (1*8.  Uviii.  14,  cxlvii.  16;  Is.  Iv.  10,  &c). 
But  in  the  narrative  it  only  appears  twice  (1  Mace, 
siii.  22;  2  Sun.  xxiii.  20). 

Thin  ice  b  occasionally  found  on  pools  or  sheets 
of  water;  and  pieces  of  ground  out  of  the  rewch 
of  the  sun*s  rays  remain  sometimes  sUghUy  frozen 
for  several  days.  But  this  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and 
no  injury  is  done  to  the  v^etation  by  frost,  nor  do 
pknts  require  shelter  during  winter  (Barelay). 

Obsen-ations  made  at  Jerusalem  are  not  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  of  the  highhuid,  as  is  obvious 
from  Hussesger*s  at  Nazareth.  These  show  us  the 
result  of  fifty-five  observations,  extending   from 

It  is  understood  that  a  regular  series  of  observa 
tions,  with  standard  barometer,  thermometer,  and 
rain-fauge,  was  made  for  10  years  bjr  the  late  Dr. 
M'Oowan  of  the  Bospltal,  Jerusalem,  but  the  reeord 
of  them  has  unfortunatelj  been  mislaid. 

e  Barclay,  p. 48;  Rob.  Bibt.  iies.  L  480 ;  also  Sohwao, 
p.  827. 

d  Jewish  iHUUi^metr^  1866,  p.  187,  note, 

•  »1  EUi  AoO,**  Sehols,  quoted  by  Ton  Baumer, 
p.  79. 

/  B.  Sehula,  quoted  by  Ten  Bavsssr.    Sehwao,  f. 
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Dee.  15  to  26:  highert  temp.  68.60  lowett  46o, 
meui  b^o,  all  considerablj  lower  than  those  taken 
at  Jeruaaleni  a  fortnight  before. 

2.  Jiaitu  —  The  result  of  Dr.  Barclay*8  obeerra- 
tions  is  to  show  that  the  greatest  fidl  of  rain  at 
Jerusalem  in  a  single  year  was  86  inches,"  and  the 
smallest  44,  the  mean  being  61.6  inches.  The 
greatest  M  hi  any  one  month  (Dec  1850)  was 
33.8,  and  the  greatest  in  three  months  (Dec.  1850, 
Jan.  and  Feb.  1851)  72.4.  These  figures  will  be 
best  appreciated  by  recollecting  that  the  a^-emge 
rain4all  of  London  during  the  whole  year  is  only 
25  inches,  and  that  in  the  wettest  parts  of  the 
country,  such  as  Cumberland  and  Deix>n,  It  rarely 
eioeeds  60  inches. 

As  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  (Luke  xii.  54), 
the  rains  come  chiefly  fW>m  the  S.  or  S.  W.  They 
commence  at  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of 
November,  and  continue  with  greater  or  less  con- 
stancy till  the  end  of  February  or  middle  of  March, 
and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  till  the  end  of 
April.  It  is  not  a  heavy,  continuous  rain,  so  much 
as  a  succession  of  severe  showers  or  storms  with 
intervening  periods  of  fine  bright  weather,  permit- 
tmg  the  grain  crops  to  grow  and  ripen.  And  al> 
though  the  season  is  not  divided  by  any  entire 
cessation  of  rain  fin*  a  lengthened  interval,  as  some 
represent,  yet  there  appears  to  be  a  diminution  in 
the  fall  for  a  few  weeks  m  December  and  January, 
after  which  it  begins  again,  and  continues  during 
February  and  till  the  conclusion  of  the  season. 
On  the  upUnds  the  barley-harvest  (whieh  precedes 
the  wheat)  shouki  begin  about  the  last  week  of 
May,  so  that  it  is  preceded  by  five  or  six  weeks  of 
summer  weather.  Any  fidUng-off  in  the  rain  dur- 
ing the  winter  or  spring  is  very  prejudicial  to  the 
huvest ;  and,  as  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
nothhig  could  so  surely  occasion  the  greatest  dis- 
tress or  be  so  fearful  a  threat  as  a  drought  three 
months  before  hardest  (Amos  iv.  7). 

There  is  much  difftrence  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  former  and  the  latter  rain  of  Scripture  are  rep- 
resented by  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  present 
rainy  season,  separated  by  the  slight  interval  men- 
tioned above  (e.  g.  Renrick,  Pkonida,  p.  33),  or 
whether,  as  Dr.  Barday  ((%,  Ac  p.  54)  and  others 
afiSrm,  the  latter  rain  took  place  after  the  harvest, 
about  midsummer,  and  has  been  withheld  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  the  sins  of  the  nation.  This  will  be 
best  discussed  under  Rain. 

Between  April  and  November  there  is,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  an  uninteirupted  succession  of 
fine  weather,  and  skies  without  a  cloud.  Thus  the 
year  divides  itself  into  two,  and  only  two,  seasons 
—  as  indeed  we  see  it  constantly  divided  in  the 
Bible  —  **  winter  and  summer,**  **  cold  and  beat,*' 
"*  seed-time  and  harvest." 


a  Here  again  there  is  a  eonslderable  diserepaaey, 
Mince  Mr.  Poole  (O«ofr.  JotimtUy  xxvl.  57)  states  that 
Or.  M'Qowan  bad  registered  the  greatest  qoantl^  in 
ocM  year  at  106  inelMe. 

b  At  5  P.  M.  on  the  25th  Nov.  Riii  ggiir*»  thermom- 
eter at  Jerusalem  showed  a  temp,  of  62.8<> ;  but  when 
be  arrived  at  Jericho  at  6-80  p.  m.  on  the  27th  it  had 
risen  to  12.6P.  At  7.80  the  foUowing  morning  it  was 
68^,  against  58^  at  Jemaalem  on  the  25tfa ;  and  at 
noon,  at  the  Jordan,  It  had  risen  to  8lo.  At  Mamba, 
at  11  A.  M.  of  the  29th,  it  was  60° ;  and  on  retoming 
te  Jerusalem  on  the  1st  D«o.  It  again  Ml  to  an  average 
of  ^^.  An  observation  recorded  by  Dr.  BoblnsoB  (itt. 
810)  at  Sak^t  (Snocoth),  m  the  central  part  of  the 
Jordan  Yalley,  on  May  14, 1862,  hi  the  sbjide,  and  doss 
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During  the  summer  the  dewi  an  very  haarj, 
and  often  saturate  the  traveller's  tent  as  if  n  shower 
had  passed  over  it.  The  nights,  cspecisUy  towards 
sunrise,  are  very  cold,  and  thick  ft>gs  or  mista  an 
common  sll  over  the  country.  Thunder-storms  of 
great  violence  an  fluent  during  the  winter 
months. 

3.  So  much  for  the  climate  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  higbknd  generally.  In  the  kiwbuid  dbtrieta, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  is  much  greater  and 
more  oppressive,^  owing  to  the  quantity  of  vapor 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  abaenoe  of  any  breew,  the 
sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  heat  is  confined  and  reflected  by  the  indoaing 
heights;  perhaps  also  to  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth,  due  to  the  depth  bebw  the  sea  level  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  the  remains 
of  volcanic  agency,  which  we  have  ahead/  abown 
to  be  still. in  existence  in  this  very  deprnsed  re- 
gion [p.  2805  6].  No  hidicatko  of  theae  condi- 
tions is  disco\'eiable  in  the  Bible,  but  Jesephos  was 
aware  of  them  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  8),  and  sUtea  that 
the  neighborhood  of  Jericho  was  so  much  warmer 
than  the  upper  country  that  linen  cfething  was 
worn  there  even  when  Judeawas  covered  with 
snow.  This  is  not  quite  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  modem  travellers,  but  it  appears  that  when 
the  winter  is  at  its  severest  on  the  highhuida,  and 
both  eastern  and  western  mountains  are  white  with 
snow,  no  ftost  visits  the  depths  of  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley, and  the  greatest  cold  experienced  is  prodoeed 
by  the  driving  rain  of  tempests  (Seetsen,  Jan.  9, 
ii.  800).  The  vegeUtion  aheady  mentioned  as 
formeriy  or  at  present  existing  in  the  district  — 
palms,  indigo,  sugar  —  testifies  to  its  tropical  beat. 
The  harvest  In  the  Ghor  is  fully  a  month  in  ad- 
vance of  that  on  the  highknds,  and  the  fields  of 
wheat  are  still  green  on  the  latter  when  the  grain  is 
being  threshed  in  the  former  (Rob.  BOU.  Bt$.  i.  431, 
551,  m.  814).  Thus  Borekhaidt  on  May  5  foond 
the  barley  of  the  district  between  Tiberias  mmI  Bei- 
san  neariy  all  harvested,  while  on  the  upland  pkuna 
of  the  Hauran,  ftom  which  he  had  just  descended, 
the  harvest  was  not  to  commence  for  fifteen  days. 
In  this  ferrid  and  moist  atmosphere  irrigation  akoe 
b  necessary  to  insure  abundant  crops  of  the  finest 
grain  (Rob.  I  550). 

4.  The  cUmate  of  the  maritime  kmhmd  exhibits 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  that  of  the  Jordan 
Valley ,«  but,  being  much  more  elevated,  and  ex- 
posed on  its  western  side  to  the  sea-brceaes,  is  not 
so  oppressively  hot  Russegger's  obeervations  at 
Jaflb  (Dec.  7  to  12)  indicate  only  a  alight  advance 
in  temperature  on  that  of  Jerusalem.  But  Mr. 
GUisher's  observations  at  BeyrCit  (mentioned 
above)  show  on  the  other  hand  that  the  tempam- 
ture  there  is  considerably  higher,  4he  Jan.  bebg 


to  a  spring,  gives  92<>,  which  is  the  very  highest  I 
recorded  at  Jerusaleni  In  Jo^ :  later  on  the  same  day 
ltwasd8<>,lnastrongN.W.whid(p.814).  OnMaylS, 
1888,  at  Jerkho,  it  was  91o  fai  the  shade  and  the 
breeae.  Dr.  Anderson  (p.  184)  found  It  IdSP  Vkhr. 
"through  the  first  half  of  the  night "  at  the  8.  B.  eoi^ 
ner  of  the  Dead  8ea.  In  a  paper  on  the  '^  CUmaie  of 
Palestine,"  etc.,  in  the  Edmbmrgk  Ntw  FkUos.  Jommtd 
for  April,  1862,  published  while  this  sbcet  was  paarii« 
through  the  press,  the  mean  annoal  tempetatnre  o' 
Jericho  is  stated  as  72^  Fahr.,  but  withont  givli«  any 
authori^. 

e  BoMnson01.2S9),onJnae8,1888,foaadtfaether> 
mometer  88^  lahr.  before  sunrise,  at  Brit  Nmif^  sa 
the  lower  hills  ovsttooking  the  Plain  «f  Phlttftla. 
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MO,  Jnlj  830,  and  Uie  moui  for  the  year  69.30. 
Tbo  ■itnation  of  BeyrAt  (which  indeed  is  out  of 
the  ooofines  of  the  Holy  Liuid)  is  such  ma  to  ren- 
der ita  climate  very  sultry.  This  district  retains 
BMch  tropical  vegel  ttion;  all  along  the  coast  from 
Gasa  to  Beyrdt,  s/id  inland  as  far  as  Ramleh  and 
Lydd,  the  date-palm  flourishes  and  fruits  abun- 
dantly,  and  the  onmge,  sycamore-fig^  pomegran- 
•le,  and  banana  grow  luxuriantly  at  Jaffii  and 
other  places.  Here  also  the  harvest  is  in  advance 
of  that  of  the  mountainous  districts  (Thomson, 
Jjomd  and  Book,  p.  543).  In  the  lower  portions  of 
this  extensive  plain  frost  and  snow  are  as  little 
known  as  they  are  in  the  Ghor.  But  the  heights, 
even  in  summer,  are  often  very  chilly,^  and  the 
sanriae  is  frequently  obscured  by  a  dense  low  fog 
(Thomson,  pp.  490,  542;  Rob.  ii.  19).  North  of 
Garmel  slight  frosts  are  occasionally  experienced. 

In  the  wiuter  months,  however,  the  climate  of 
these  regiobs  la  very  similar  to  that  of  the  south 
of  France  or  the  maritime  districts  of  the  north  of 
Italy.  Napoleon,  writing  from  Gaza  on  the  **  Sth 
VaUote  (26  Feb.),  1799,'*  says,  »  Nous  sommes  ici 
dans  Teau  et  la  boue  jusqu'aux  genoux.  II  fidt 
ioi  le  m#me  froid  et  le  m6me  temps  qu*k  Paris 
dans  cette  saison"  {Corr.  de  Napoleon,  No  3,993). 
Berthier  to  Blarmont,  from  the  same  place  (29 
Dec.  1798),  says,  "  Nous  trouvons  ici  un  pays 
qoi  ressemUe  k  la  Provence  et  le  cliaiat  h  celui 
d*Europe*'  {Mtm.  du  Doc  de  Ragtue,  it  56). 

A  rrglster  of  the  weather  and  vegetation  of  the 
tivdve  months  in  Palestine,  referring  especially  to 
the  coast  region,  is  given  by  Colonel  von  Wilden- 
bmeh  in  Geoffr,  Swieiy's  Jout-nai,  xx.  232.  A 
good  deal  of  similar  information  will  be  found  in 
a  tabular  form  on  Petermann's  Physical  Map  of 
FOestine  in  the  Biblical  AUa$  of  the  Tract  So- 
ciety. 

The  permanence  of  the  climate  of  Palestine,  on 
the  ground  that  the  same  vegetation  which  ancient- 
ly flrarisbed  there  stiU  exists,  is  ingeniously  main- 
tamed  in  a  paper  on  The  CUmaU  of  PaUtUne  in 
Modem  compared  to  Ancient  Time*  in  the  Edin- 
bmrgk  New  Pkiheophical  Journal  for  April,  1862. 
Beferenee  is  therein  made  to  a  paper  on  the  same 
solyeei  by  Schouw  In  voL  viii.  of  the  same  period- 
ical, p.  811. 

Lr-eratube.  —  The  list  of  works  on  the  Holy 
Land  is  of  prodigious  extent  Dr.  Robinson,  in 
the  Appendix  to  his  BibHeal  Reeearches,  enumer- 
ates no  less  than  183;  to  which  Bonar  (Land  of 
Promise)  adds  a  large  number;  and  even  then  the 
list  is  &r  from  complete. 

*  A  unique  work  on  this  branch  of  bibliography 
is  Dr.  Tobler's  BibUothtea  Oeographica  PaUetina. 
pp.  205  (Leipsig,  1867).  Beginning  with  A.  d! 
MS,  and  coming  down  to  1866,  he  enumerates  (If 
we  have  counted  right)  1,066  writers  in  this  field 
of  exploration  and  study.  They  represent  all  the 
principal  nationalities  and  languages.  In  most 
^istanees  be  characterizes  the  works  mentioned 
with  reference  to  their  olject  and  critical  value. 

H. 

Of  course  every  traveller  sees  some  things  which 
none  of  his  predecessors  saw,  and  therefore  none 
should  be  neglected  by  the  student  anxious  thor- 
oa^j  to  investigate  the  nature  and  customs  of 
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•  OttUlj  nlgfatP,  soeeseding  soorohing  days,  haYs 
Ibnaed  a  chaiaeteristie  of  Uie  Bsst  over  sineo  the  davs 
ef  Jaeob  (Oen.  xxzi.  40 ;  Jer.  zxxvi.  80).  [Bm  Hack- 
ett'k  JiMfr.  0/  Scriptmrt,  pp.  144-46.] 


the  Holy  Land ;  but  the  following  works  will  be 
found  to  contain  nearly  all  necessary  informa- 
tion:^— 

1.  Josephus.  —  Invaluable,  both  for  its  own  sake, 
and  as  an  accompaniment  and  ehicidation  of  the 
Bible  narrative.  Josephus  had  a  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country.  He  possessed  both  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Septuagint,  and  knew  them 
well ;  and  there  are  many  places  in  his  works  which 
show  that  he  knew  how  to  compare  the  various 
books  together,  and  combine  their  scattered  notices 
in  one  narrati\'e,  in  a  manner  more  like  the  pro- 
cesses of  modern  criticism  than  of  ancient  record. 
He  possessed  also  the  works  of  set-eral  ancient  his- 
torians, who  survive  only  through  the  fragments  he 
has  preserved.  And  it  is  evident  that  he  had  in 
addition  other  nameless  sources  of  information, 
now  lost  to  us,  which  often  supplement  the  Scrip 
ture  history  in  a  very  important  manner.  These 
and  other  things  in  the  vrritings  of  Josephus  have 
yet  to  be  investigated.  Two  tracts  by  I'uch  (  Qaots- 
tionte  de  F.  Jotqtki  Ubris,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1859),  on 
geographical  points,  are  worth  attention. 

2.  The  OnomaxUcon  (usually  so  called)  of  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome.  A  tract  of  Eusebius  (td40), 
**  concerning  the  names  of  pkioes  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures;*'  translated,  freely  and  with  many 
additions,  by  Jerome  (t420),  and  included  in  his 
works  as  Liber  de  Situ  et  Nomimbus  Locorwn 
Hebraicorum,  The  original  arrangement  is  ac- 
cording to  the  Books  of  Scripture,  but  it  was 
thrown  into  one  general  alphabeitical  order  by  Bon- 
frere  (1631.  Stc.);  and  finally  edited  by  J.  Clericus, 
Amst  1707,  Ac.  [llie  beet  edition  is  that  of  Lar- 
sow  and  Parthey,  Berlin,  1862.  —  A.]  This  tract 
contains  notices  {otlNi  very  valuable,  often  iUmo- 
lutely  absurd)  of  the  situation  of  many  ancient 
places  of  Palestine,  as  fiur  as  they  were  known  to 
the  two  men  who  in  their  day  were  probably  best 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  In  connection  with  it, 
see  Jerome's  Kp.  ad  Euatochium ;  EpiL  Paula — 
an  itinerary  through  a  large  part  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Others  of  Jerome's  KpistJes,  and  his  Com- 
mentaries, are  full  of  information  on  the  country. 

3.  The  most  important  of  the  early  travellers  — 
from  Arculf  (a.1>.  700)  to  Maundrell  (1697)  —  are 
contained  in  Early  Travels  in  Palestine,  a  volume 
published  by  Bohn.  The  shape  is  convenient,  but 
the  transhition  is  not  always  to  be  implicitly  relied 
on. 

4.  Reland.  —  fT.  Relandi  Pakesdna  ex  Monu- 
mentis  Veieribus  illustrata,  1714.  A  treatise  on 
the  Holy  Land  in  three  books:  1.  The  country; 
2.  The  distances;  3.  The  places;  with  maps  (ex- 
cdlent  for  their  date),  prints  of  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions. Reland  exhausts  all  the  information  ob- 
tainable on  his  subject  down  to  his  own  date  (he 
often  quotes  Blaundrell,  1703).  His  learning  is 
immense,  he  is  extremdy  accurate,  always  ingen- 
ious, and  not  wanting  in  humor.  But  honesty  and 
strong  sound  sense  are  his  characteristics.  A  sen- 
tence of  his  own  might  be  his  motto:  *«  Coqjeotune, 
quibus  non  delectamur "  (p.  139),  or  "  £go  nil 
muto*'  (p.  671). 

5.  Ba\jamin  of  Tudela.  —  Travels  of  Rabbi 
Benfamin  (hi  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa)  from  1160- 
73.     The  best  edition  is  that  of  A.  Asher,  2  vols. 


b  A  list  of  aU  the  works  on  PalesUns  which  have 
any  pretensions  to  Importaooe,  with  ftill  crittoal  rs 
marks,  is  given  b7  Bitter  at  the  oommencemsnt  of  ths 
2d  divisloa  of  his  eighth  volome  {Jordan), 
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1840-41.  The  part  relating  to  Palestine  is  con- 
tained in  pp.  61-87.  The  editor's  notes  contain 
some  curious  information ;  but  Uieir  most  valuable 
part  (ii.  397-445)  is  a  translation  of  extracts  from 
the  work  of  Ksthori  U.  Mose  hap-Parcbi  on  Pales- 
Une  (A.  i>.  1314-22).  These  passajE^es  —  notices 
of  places  and  identifications  —  are  very  valuable, 
more  so  than  tliose  of  Bei\janiin.  The  original 
work,  Otfloi-  ra-Pherach,  "  knop  and  flower,"  has 
been  reprinted,  in  Hebrew,  by  ICdelroann,  Derlin, 
18d2.  Otlier  Itineraries  of  Jews  have  been  trans- 
lated and  published  by  Cannoly  (Brux.  1847),  but 
they  are  of  less  \-alue  than  the  two  already  named. 

6.  Abulfeda.  —  The  chief  Moslem  accounts  of 
the  Holy  l^and  are  those  of  Edrisi  (cir.  1150),  and 
Abulfeda  (cir.  1300),  translated  under  the  titles  of 
TabuLt  Syfia^  and  Dtscr,  Ambim,  Extracts 
from  these  and  from  the  great  work  of  Yakoot  are 
given  by  Schultens  in  an  Indtfx  Geograpkicut  ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  Boliaeddin's  Lift  of  Sal- 
adin^  folio,  1755.  Yakoot  has  yet  to  be  expk>red, 
and  no  doubt  he  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  in- 
formation. 

7.  Quaresmius.  —  Terra  Snneia  Kluciilatio^ 
etc  Ant  1G39,  2  vols,  folio.  Tlie  work  of  a  Utin 
monk  who  lived  in  the  Holy  lAnd  for  more  Uian 
twelve  years,  and  rose  to  be  Principal  and  Com- 
missary Apostolic  of  the  country.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  books:  the  first  thn-e,  general  disserta- 
tions: the  remainder  "  per^rinations '*  through 
the  Holy  l^nd,  with  historical  accounts,  and  iden- 
tifications (often  incorrect),  and  elaborate  accounts 
of  the  Ijitin  traditions  attaching  to  each  spot,  and 
of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  military  orders, 
etc.  of  the  time.  It  has  a  copious  index.  Simi- 
lar information  is  given  by  the  Abb^  Mislin  {Ln 
ikiinti  Lieuxy  Paris,  1858,  3  vols.  8vo);  but  with 
less  ebUwration  than  Quaresmius,  and  in  too  hos- 
tile a  vein  towards  Lamartine  and  othn*  travellers. 

8.  llie  great  burst  of  modern  inxe\  in  the  Holy 
Land  b^gan  with  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  Seet- 
sen  resided  in  Palestine  from  1805  to  1807,  during 
which  time  he  traveled  on  both  K,  and  W.  of  «Tor- 
dan.  He  was  the  first  to  visit  the  Hauran,  the 
Ghor,  and  the  mountains  of  AJlun:  he  travelled 
completely  round  the  Dead  Sea,  besides  exploring 
the  east  side  a  second  tinte.  As  an  experienced 
man  of  science,  Seetzeu  was  charged  with  collect- 
ing antiquities  and  natural  objects  for  the  Oriental 
Museum  at  Gutha;  and  his  diaries  contain  inscrip- 
tions, and  notices  of  flora  and  founa,  etc.  They 
have  been  published  in  3  vols.,  with  a  4th  vol.  of 
notes  (but  without  an  index),  by  Kruse  (Berlin, 
1854-59).  The  Palestine  journeys  are  contained 
in  vols.  1  and  2.  His  I^etters,  founded  on  these 
diaries,  and  giving  thdr  results,  are  in  Zach's 
}fonafL  Contip.  vols.  17,  18,  28,  27. 

9.  Burekhardt.  —  TrareU  in  Syria  and  (he  Holy 
Land^  4to,  1822.  With  the  exception  of  an  excur- 
sion of  twelre  days  to  Safed  and  Nazareth,  Burek- 
hardt*s  joume}'s  S.  of  Damascus  were  confined  to 
the  east  of  the  Jordan.  These  regions  he  explored 
and  described  more  completely  than  Seetzen,  or 
any  bter  traveller  till  Wetzstein  (1861),  and  even 
his  researehes  do  not  extend  over  so  wide  an  area. 
Burekhardt  made  two  tours  in  the  Hauran,  in  one 
of  which  he  penetrated  —  first  of  Europeans  —  into 
the  mysterious  I^ga.  The  southern  portions  of  tlie 
Tran^ordanic  country  he  traversed  in  his  jonmey 
from  Damascus  to  Petra  and  Sinai.  The  fullness 
of  the  notef  which  he  contrived  to  keep  under  the 
fwy  difikult  ciieomstances  in  which  he  travelled  ii 
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astonishing.  Thoy  contain  a  multitude  of  inscrip- 
tions, long  catalogues  of  names,  plans  of  sites,  ete. 
The  strength  of  his  memory  is  shown  not  only  by 
these  notes  but  by  his  constant  references  to  books, 
from  which  he  was  completely  cut  oflT.  His  diaaes 
are  interspersed  with  lengthened  accounts  of  the 
various  districts,  and  the  nuumers  and  customs, 
commerce,  etc.,  of  their  inhabitants.  Bnrckhardt's 
accuracy  is  universally  praised.  No  doubt  justly. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  on  the  E.  of 
Jordan  no  means  of  testing  him  as  jet  exist; 
while  in  other  places  his  descriptions  have  been 
found  imperfect  or  at  variance  ^  with  fiscts.  The  vol- 
ume contains  an  excellent  pre&ce  by  Cobnel  Leake, 
but  is  very  defective  from  the  want  of  an  index.  'i1iis 
is  partially  supplied  in  the  German  translatioii 
(Weimar,  1823-24,  2  vols.  8vo).  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  been  edited  and  annotated  by 
Gesenitts. 

10.  Irby  and  Mangles.  —  Travels  in  Kff^  and 
Nubia,  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  {m  1817-18). 
Hardly  worth  special  notice  except  for  the  portions 
which  relate  their  route  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
especially  about  Kerek  and  the  country  of  Moab 
and  Ammon,  which  are  very  well  told,  and  with  an 
air  of  simple  faithfrilneas.  These  portions  are  eon- 
tained  in  chapters  vi.  and  viii.  'llie  work  is  pob- 
lished  in  the  J/ome  and  CoL  Library,  1847. 

11.  Kobinson.  —  (1.)  Biblical  Researchet  tn 
Palestine,  etc,  in  1838:  1st  ed.  1841,  3  vols.  8\-o; 
2d  ed.  1856,  2  vols.  8vo.  (2.)  Later  Bib.  Be*,  in 
1852,  8vo,  1856.  Dr.  Robinson's  Is  the  most 
important  work  on  the  Holy  IjLod  since  Keland. 
His  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  its  literature  is 
very  great,  his  common  sense  excellent,  his  qual- 
ifications as  an  investigator  and  a  describer  re- 
markable. He  had  the  rare  advantage  of  being 
accompanied  on  both  occasions  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith, 
k>ng  resident  hn  Syria,  and  perfectly  versed  in  both 
claMical  and  ^-emacular  Antbic.  llius  he  was  en- 
abled to  identify  a  host  of  ancient  sites,  which  are 
mostly  discussed  at  great  length,  and  with  frill 
references  to  the  authorities.  The  drawhaeks  to 
his  work  are  a  want  of  knowledge  of  architectural 
art,  and  a  certain  dogmatism,  which  oceasionaUy 
passes  into  contempt  for  those  who  difler  with  him. 
He  too  uniformly  disregards  tradition,  an  extreme 
fully  as  bad  as  its  op^te  in  a  country  like  the 
East 

The  first  edition  has  a  most  valuable  Appendix, 
containing  lists,  of  the  Arabic  names  of  modem 
places  in  the  country,  which  in  the  second  edition 
are  omitted.  Both  series  are  furnished  with  in- 
dexes, but  thoee  of  Geography  and  Antiquities  might 
be  extended  with  advantage. 

*  Phynieal  Geography  of  the  Iloly  Land,  by 
Edward  Robinson  (Boston,  1865,  pp.  xvl.,  394). 
This  is  a  posthumous  work,  but  eminently  worthy 
of  the  author's  reputation.  At  the  outset  he  points 
out  our  best  sources  of  a  knowledge  of  sacred  geog^ 
raphy.  'Ihe  book  seems  not  to  have  obtained  the 
general  recognition  which  it  deserves.  H. 

12.  AVilsun.  —  The  Lands  of  the  BiUe  tfisited, 
etc.,  1847,  2  vols.  8vo.  Dr.  Wilson  tra\-ersed  the 
Holy  Land  twice,  but  without  going  out  of  the 
usual  routes.  He  paid  much  attention  to  the  to- 
pography, and  keeps  a  constant  eye  on  the  rcporta 
of  his  predecessor  Dr.  Robinson.  His  book  cannot 
be  neglected  with  safety  by  any  student  of  the  c 


a  For  examples  of  this  sso  RoMosoo,  BM.  Ra,  Ul 
828,406,478,494.    Stanly,  fimot  f  fM.  pp.  0, 71. 
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try;  bat  it  it  ehieflj  T»luablo  for  its  careful  and 
detailed  aeoounU  of  Uie  religious  bodtei  of  tlie 
East,  especiallj  the  Jews  ai»d  Samaritans.  His 
Indian  labors  having  accustomed  liim  to  Arabic, 
he  was  able  to  converse  freelj  with  all  the  people  he 
metf  and  his  inquiries  were  generally  made  in  the 
direction  just  named.  His  notice  of  the  Samaritans 
is  nnusuailjr  full  and  accurate,  and  illustrated  bj 
copies  and  translations  of  documents  and  informa- 
tion not  elsewhere  gi%-«n. 

*  Bonar  and  MeChejne*s  N'otTotice  of  a  Mission 
h  M«  Jtw$  m  PaUstine  (Edinb.  1852),  often  re- 
printed, continues  to  be  one  of  the  best  sources  of 
infonnation  on  this  subject.  H. 

13.  Schwars.  —  A  Descripdvt  Gtogmphy^  etc., 
qfPaiaUne,  Philad.  1850,  8vo.  A  translation  of 
a  work  originally  published  in  Hebrew  {Stpher  Te- 
bmXA,  Jerusalem,  5605,  a.  d.  1845)  bj  Kabbi  Joecfth 
St^warx.  Taking  as  his  basis  Uie  oatafogues  of 
Joshua,  Chronidei,  etc,  and  the  numerous  topo- 
gnphiod  notices  of  the  Habbinical  books,  he  pro- 
ceeds sjrstematically  through  the  country,  suggest- 
ing identifications,  and  often  giving  curious  and 
vahiable  information.  The  American  transition  u 
ahnost  useless  for  want  of  an  index.  This  is  in 
some  measure  supplied  in  the  German  version.  Das 
htiligt  Land,  ete^  Frankfurt  a.  M.  1852. 

14.  De  Saulcy. —  Vi>yngs  autour  de  la  Mer 
MortCy  etc,  1853,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Adas  of  Maps 
snd  PfaUes,  lisU  of  Plants  and  Insects.  Interest- 
ing rather  from  the  unusual  route  taken  by  the 
sothor,  the  boldness  of  his  theories,  and  the  aths 
ci  admirably  engraved  maps  and  plates  which  ac- 
companies the  text,  than  for  its  own  merits.  Like 
many  French  worlo^  it  has  no  index.  Translated : 
Karratlce  of  a  Jmn-ney^  etc.,  2  vols.  8vo,  1854. 
See  The  Dead  Sett,  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  1857. 
Abo  a  \-aluable  Letter  by  "  A  Pilgrim,**  in  the 
Alhe»muiiy  Sept.  0,  1854. 

*  De  Saulcy  has  abo  published:  Vayags  en 
Ttrrt  SaimU,  2  \-ols.,  Paris,  1865,  8*x),  with 
maps  and  wood-cuts.  Les  derniers  jours  dt  Jcv 
rmaUm^  Ptoris,  1866,  8ro,  with  \iewi,  plans,  and 
a  map  of  the  Holy  City.  These  works  are  re- 
sided as  more  valuable  than  his  earlier  volumes. 

A. 

15.  Lynch.  —  Official  RepoH  of  the  United 
States  fCxpeJitioH  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea  ami  the 
Jordan,  4to,  Baltimore,  1852.  Contains  the  daily 
Beoord  of  the  Expedition,  and  separate  Ueports  on 
the  Omitbobgy,  Botany,  and  Geolo^.  llie  hst 
of  these  Keports  is  more  particularly  described  at 
pp.  2303,204. 

*  L.  Vignes.  ~  Extraii  des  Notes  ttun  Voyage 
ttexphnUutn  a  la  Mer  Alorte^  dans  le  Wady  Ara- 
6aA,  etc  (Pttfis,  1865).  II. 

16.  Stanley.  —  Sinai  and  Palestine,  1853  [6th 
ed.  1866J,  8vo.  I^rofessor  Stanley's  work  differs 
from  those  of  his  predecessors.  Like  them  he 
n»de  a  lengthened  journey  in  the  country,  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  authorities,  an- 
cient and  modem,  and  has  himself  made  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  identifications  of  the  historical 
Mtes.  But  his  great  object  seems  to  have  been  not 
10  much  to  make  f^h  discoveries,  as  to  apply  those 
abesily  made,  the  structure  of  the  country  and  the 
PKoliarities  of  the  scenery,  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
history.  This  he  has  done  with  a  power  and  a 
delicacy  truly  remarkable.  To  the  sentiment  and 
eloquence  of  Lamartine,  the  genial  fVeshness  of  Miss 
^(vthieau,  and  the  sound  judgment  of  Koblnson, 
It^adds  aiement  appreohUion  of  the  ml^t,  and 
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a  csre  for  the  smallest  details  of  the  picture,  whieb 
no  one  else  has  yet  displayed,  and  which  render  hi» 
descriptions  a  most  valuable  commentary  on  the 
Bible  narratix-e.  The  work  contains  an  Appendix 
on  the  Topographical  Terms  of  the  Bible,  of  impor- 
tance to  students  of  the  English  version  of  the 
Scriptures. 

See  also  a  paper  on  «  Sacred  Geography "  by 
Professor  Stanley  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No. 
clxxxviii. 

*  For  valuable  monographic  sketches,  see  Rosen's 
art.  D>ts  Thai  «.  die  Umgetjend  Hebi'ons,  in 
Zeitsch,  dcr  D.  M.  GeselUchafI,  xii.  477-513,  and 
Pastor  Yalentiner's  Beitrag  zur  Topographie  des 
Sltimmes  Bettfamin,  ibid.  xii.  161  fi*. 

The  BiUiotheca  Sacra  (vols.  i.^xxvl.,  1844-1869) 
is  particnburly  rich  in  articles  on  Biblical  geography 
from  Dr.  Robinson  and  various  American  mission- 
aries in  Palestine  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  Tht 
July  number  for  1860  (pp.  541-71)  contains  a 
valuable  paper  on  Mount  Lebanon  by  l)r.  lAurie^ 
founded  in  part  on  his  own  perMual  observations. 

H. 

17.  Tohier. -^  Bethlehem,  1849:  Topographie 
ton  Jerusalem  «.  seine  Umgebungen,  1854.  lliese 
works  are  models  of  patient  industry  and  research. 
I'hey  contain  everything  that  has  been  said  by 

everybody  on  the  sut^ject,  and  are  truly  ^tJuabfe 
storehouses  for  those  who  are  unable  to  refer  to  the 
originals.  His  Dntte  Wondernng,  8\x>,  1859,  de- 
scribes a  district  but  little  knovm,  namely,  part  of 
'^hilistiaand  the  country  between  Hebron  and  Ram- 
leh,  and  thus  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  merits 
above  named,  that  of  no\'elty.  It  contains  a  sketch- 
map  of  the  hitter  district,  which  corrects  former 
maps  in  some  important  points. 

*  Dr.  Tobler  made  a  fourth  journey  to  Palestine 
in  1865.  His  main  olgect  was  to  revisit  Nazareth 
and  collect  materials  for  a  special  history  of  that 
phkce.  But  owing  to  cholera  there,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  that  purpose,  and  after  a  hurried 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  returned  to  Europe.  For  the 
results  of  this  journey  see  his  Nazareth  in  Paids^ 
tina  (Beriin,  1866),  described  in  note  c,  p.  2072 
(Ainer.  ed.).  H. 

18.  Van  de  Vddc  —  Syria  and  Ptdestine,  9 
rols.  8vo,  1854.  Contains  the  narrative  of  the  au- 
thor's journeys  while  engaged  in  preparing  his  large 
.\fnp  of  the  /July  Land  (1858),  the  best  map  yet 
published  [Deutsche  Ausgabe.  nacb  d.  2-'  Aufl.  d» 

Map  of  the  Holy  Land,"  Gotha,  1808,  consider- 
ably improved].  A  condensed  edition  of  this  work, 
omitting  the  purely  personal  details  too  frequently 
introduced,  would  be  usefid.  Van  de  A'^elde's  3fe- 
moir,  8vo,  1858,  gives  elevations,  httitndes  and 
longitudes,  routes,  and  much  very  excellent  infor- 
mation. H'ls  Pays  d Israel  [Paris,  1857-58],  100 
colored  lithographs  ftom  original  sketches,  are  accu- 
rate and  admirably  executed,  and  many  of  the 
views  are  unique. 

19.  Ritter.  —  Die  Vergleichende  Erdkvnde^eic 
The  six  volumes  of  Ritter's  great  geogra]>hical 
work  which  relate  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  the 
Holy  Ijtnd,  and  S}Tia,  and  form  together  Band 
viii.  They  may  be  oonvenienUy  designated  by  the 
following  names,  which  the  writer  has  adopted  in 
his  other  articles:  1.  Sinai.  2.  Jordan.  3.  Syria 
(Index).  4.  Pldestina.  6.  Lebanon.  6.  Damas- 
cus (Index). 

*  The  parts  of  this  great  work  rdating  to  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula  and  I'alestine  proper  hwe  been 
condensed  and  translated,  with  brieC  additions,  by 
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WiUiam  L.  Gage,  4  rols.  8vo  (London  and  New 
York,  1866).  H. 

20.  Of  more  recent  works  the  following  may  be 
noticed:  Porter,  Fke  I'tars  in  D/tma9cu$,  (he 
Uauraik,  etc.,  2  vols.  8vo,  1855;  Umidbook  for 
Syria  and  PaUsiine,  1858  [new  ed.,  2  vols.,  1868]. 
Bouar,  The  Land  of  Pt'omise^  1858.  Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Book,  1859.  The  fruit  of 
twenty-five  years'  residence  in  the  Holy  l^uid,  by 
a  shrewd  and  intelligent  obser%'er.  Wetzstein, 
Reittbericht  Qber  Uawan  unddie  btiden  Tracho- 
Men,  18G0,  with  wood-cuU,  a  plate  of  inscriptions, 
and  a  map  of  the  district  by  Kiepert.  'i'he  first 
attempt  at  a  real  exploration  of  those  extraordinary 
regions  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  were  partially 
visited  by  Burckhardt,  and  reoeiiUy  by  Cyril  Gra- 
ham {Cambriilf/e  Euayt,  1858;  Tram,  R.  S,  Lit 
1860,  etc. ).  [Mr.  Porter  has  gwea  the  results  of  his 
expk>ration  of  this  region,  in  his  Giiati  CUiei  of 
Baihan  (1866).  —  H.]  Drew,  Scriptwe  Lands  in 
Connection  with  their  Ilistory,  1860. 

Two  works  by  ladies  claim  especial  notice. 
Egjffttian  Sepulchres  and  Syrian  Shrines,  by  Miss 
E.  A.  Beaufort.  2  vols.  1861.  The  2d  ^-ol  contains 
the  record  of  six  months*  travel  and  residence  in 
the  Holy  Land,  and  is  full  of  keen  and  delicate 
observation,  caught  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and 
characteristicflUy  recorded.  Domestic  Life  in  PtU- 
estine,  by  Miss  Kogers  (1862),  is,  what  its  name 
purports,  an  account  of  a  visit  of  several  years  to 
the  Holy  I^nd,  during  which,  owing  to  her  broth- 
er's position,  the  author  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
at  leisure  the  interiors  of  many  unsophisticated 
Arab  and  Jewish  households,  in  places  out  of  the 
ordinary  track,  such  as  few  Englishwomen  e\'er  be- 
fore enjoyed,  and  certainly  none  have  recorded. 
These  she  has  descrilied  with  great  skill  and  fidel- 
ity, and  with  an  abstinence  finom  descriptions  of 
matters  out  of  her  proper  path  or  at  second-hand 
which  is  truly  admirable. 

It  still  remains,  however,  for  some  one  to  do  for 
Syria  what  &Ir.  Lane  has  so  faultlessly  accom- 
plished for  Egypt,  the  more  to  be  desired  because 
the  time  is  last  passing,  and  Syria  is  becoming  every 
day  more  leavened  by  the  West. 

•  Other  recent  works:  —  C.  Furrer,  WandertM' 
gen  durch  PulOstina,  ZUrich,  1863.  (•*  Much  that 
is  new  and  fresh."— Tobler.)  H.  B.  Tristram, 
The  Land  of  Israel;  a  Journal  of  TrareU  in 
Palestine,  undertaken  with  qtedal  reference  to  its 
Physical  Character,  Lond.  1865;  2d  ed.  1866. 
(Valuable.)  E.  Amaud,  La  Potest ine  ancienne 
et  tnodeme,  ou  geograplde  hisL  et  physique  de  la 
Terre  Sainte.  Avec  3  cart,  chiwnoUilhogr.  Paris 
et  Strasb.  1868.  a  P.  Caspari,  Chronol.~geoyr, 
EinUitung  in  das  Leben  Jesu  ChristL  Nebst  tier 
Karten  u,  Pldnen,  Hamb.  1869.  N.  C  Burt,  The 
Land  and  its  Story ;  or  the  Sacred  Historical  Ge- 
•gr.  ofPaUsline,  N.  Y.  1869.  In  the  two  foUow- 
ing  important  works  by  learned  Jews,  a  compara- 
iMy  untrodden  fiekl  is  expk>red:  J.  Derenbourg, 
Essai  sur  fhist.  et  la  giog.  de  la  PtdesUne,  d'apres 
les  Thalmuds  et  Us  autres  somxes  rabbinupies, 
1«  partie,  Paris,  1867;  and  A.  Neubauer,  La 
aiographie  du  Talmud;  memoire  couronne  par 
fAcad,  des  Jnscr,  et  Belles-Lettres,  Paris,  1868. 

A. 

Views.  —  Two  extensive  collections  of  Views  of 
the  Holy  Land  exist—  those  of  Bartlett  and  of 
Roberts.  Pictorially  beautiful  as  these  plates  are, 
chey  are  not  so  usefiil  to  the  student  as  the  very 
sccurate  views  of  William  Tipping,  Esq.  (published 
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In  Tk«ill*s  Josephus),  some  of  which  have  been  b- 
aerted  in  the  article  Jerusalem.  There  are  soms 
instructive  views  taken  from  photographs,  in  the 
Ust  edition  of  Keith^s  Land  of  Israel  Photo- 
graphs have  been  published  by  Frith,  Robertson, 
Rev.  G.  W.  Brid^  and  others.  Photographi 
have  also  been  t^en  by  Salzmann,  whose  ^^atsi 
are  accompanied  by  a  treatise,  Jerusalem,  Etnde, 
etc.  (Paris,  1856). 

*  Those  of  Mr.  Frith  (see  above)  are  sixty  in 
number,  and  are  superbly,  executed  (on  cards  of 
12  inches  by  15).  They  embrace  views  of  places 
and  antiquities  in  I%ypt  and  Idnmaa,  as  well  as 
in  Palestine.  A  large  and  splendid  coUection  of 
photographs  accompanies  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Jerusalem,  lliey  furnish  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
city  and  its  environs  (Olivet,  Gethseniane,  Vall^ 
of*  Jehoshaphat,  etc),  a  view  of  important  sections 
of  the  city  walls,  and  the  walls  of  the  Moaque  «f 
Omar,  of  the  principal  modem  edifices,  of  numenws 
ancient  monimients,  etc.,  etc  llie  Ptilestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  has  published  numerous  photo- 
graphs of  places,  ruins,  and  scenery  in  the  Holy 
Laml  (uumboing  343).  H. 

Maps.  —  Mr.  Van  de  Velde's  map,  already  men- 
tioned, has  superseded  all  its  iwedeoessors;  bat 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  districts  out  of 
the  track  usually  pursued  by  travellers.  On  the 
east  of  Jordan,  Kiepert's  map  (in  Wetzstein*s 
Ilauran)  is  as  yet  the  only  trustworthy  document 
The  new  Admiralty  surveys  of  the  coast  are  under- 
stood to  be  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and 
will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

*  The  best  coUection  of  maps  for  the  geography 
of  Palestine,  both  ancient  and  modem,  is  no  dimbt 
the  Bible  Alias  of  Mnjn  and  PLws,  by  Samuel 
Clark,  M.  A.  (fiOiid.  1838),  published  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  It  con- 
tains an  Index  compiled  by  Mr.  Grove,  represent- 
ing all  the  instances  of  the  occurrence  ^  of  any  geo- 
graphical luune  in  the  English  version  of  the  0. 
and  N.  Testaments  and  the  Apocrypha,  with  its 
original  in  Hebrew  or  Greek,  and  the  modem  name 
of  its  site,  whether  known  or  only  ooi^jectured.  lu 
all  cases,  what  may  be  regarded  as  certain  is  dis- 
tinguished from  what  is  uncertain.'*  It  contains 
also  important  dissertations  and  notes  on  qnestioos 
relating  to  the  identification  of  pkees  and  points 
of  arcluBology,  history,  and  exegesis. 

Dr.  Theodor  Menke,  BibeUAtlJs  in  8  BlSUem 
(Gotha,  1388).  Simikr  to  the  preceding,  but  leas 
complete.  In  addition  to  other  points,  it  illustcalei 
especially  the  topogn^hy  of  Jerusalem  in  the  light 
of  recent  discoveries.  Prominence  is  given  to  the 
ethnography  of  the  ante-Hebrew  nations  or  nees. 
It  is  a  grcAt  convenience  that  the  author  distin- 
guishes rivers  and  IFodies  from  each  other  by  difleT' 
ent  signs  on  the  map. 

The  large  wall  Map  of  Palestine  and  other 
parU  of  Syria,  by  H.  S.  Osbora,  LL.  D.  and  Ly- 
man Coleman,  D.  D.,  Phibd.  [1868?],  6  ft.  by  9, 
is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  There  is  a  good 
relief  map  of  Paksst'me  by  U.  W.  AltmDUer,  Dae 
fhilige  Land  u.  der  Libtnon  in  plastieker  Dor- 
stellung  nacli  den  neuesten  Forsdmngen,  Cainel, 
18G0.  A  Beliefplan  von  Jerusalem  was  tJso 
published  by  AltmiiUer  in  1859;  «« improved  and 
corrected  by  Conrad  Schick,"  Casael,  1865.     H. 

Of  works  on  Jerusalem  the  following  may  be 
named:  — 

WilUama.—  The  Holy  City:  9d  6d.,2  vols.  8v«. 
1849.    Contains  a  detailed  histoty  of  Jcnmkv. 
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Bi  aeeount  of  the  modern  town,  and  an  eaaj  on 
the  architoctural  history  of  the  Church  of  the  Sep- 
vkfare  by  Professor  WiUis.  Mr.  Williams  in  most 
if  not  all  cases  supports  tradition. 

Barday.—  The  City  of  the  Great  King:  philad. 
1868.  An  account  of  Jerusalem  as  it  was,  is,  and 
will  be.  Dr.  B.  had  some  peculiar  opportuuitics  of 
faiTestigating  the  subterranean  passages  of  the  dty 
and  the  Haram  area,  and  his  book  contains  many 
valuable  notices.  His  lai^ge  map  of  Jerusalem  and 
Entiron$^  though  badly  engraved,  is  accurate  and 
isefnl,  giWng  the  form  of  the  f^und  very  well. 

Fei^gttsson.  —  The  Ancient  Topography  of  Je- 
nuttUm,  etc.,  1847,  with  7  plates.  Treats  of  the 
Temple  and  the  walls  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  and 
the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  is  full  of  the 
■wst  original  and  ingenious  views,  expressed  in  the 
boldest  hnguage.  From  architectural  arguments 
the  author  maintains  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar 
to  be  the  real  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  also  shows  that 
the  Temple,  instead  of  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
Haram  area,  was  eonfined  to  its  southwesteni 
comer.  His  arguments  have  never  been  answered 
or  even  fiurly  discussed,  llie  remarks  of  some  of 
his  critics  are,  however,  dealt  with  by  Mr.  F.  in  a 
pamphlet,  Notes  on  the  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre^ 
1861.    S^  also  vol.  ii.  of  this  Dictionary,  pp.  1311- 

laso. 

*  See  especially  Dr.  Wolcott*s  ekborate  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory,  under  the  head 
"Topography  of  the  City,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1330- 
1337,  Amer.  ed.  H. 

Thnipp.  —  Ancient  Jerusalem,  a  new  Invesdga- 
tion,  etc.,  1855. 

*  We  should  recall  the  reader's  attention  here 
to  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem  (Loud. 
1865),  and  lieut.  Warren's  Reports^  etc.,  in  the 
service  of  tho  Exploration  Fund,  detailing  his 
labors  and  discoveries  in  and  around  the  Holy 
aty.  H. 

A  good  resumi  of  the  controversy  on  the  Holy 
Sepnkhre  is  given  in  the  Museum  of  Classical 
Antiquities,  Ko.  viii.,  and  Suppl. 

*  The  ffvly  Sepulchre^  and  the  Royal  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  two  lectures  before  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, 18C2  and  1865,  by  James  Fergusson.  He 
maintains  here,  of  course,  his  peculiar  views  on 
the  points  in  question.  H. 

Maps.  —  Besides  Dr.  Barday's,  already  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Van  de  Velde  has  published  a  very 
dear  and  correct  map  (1858).  So  also  has  Signor 
HerotU  (1861).  The  Utter  contains  a  great  deal 
of  information,  and  shows  plans  of  the  churches, 
etc,  hi  the  ne^hborhood  of  the  dty.  G. 

PALXU  (HP)^Q  [distinguished,  eminent]  : 
•oXAo^;  pn  Num.,  ♦oAAoiJ :]  PhaBu),  The 
wcond  son  of  Reuben,  fiither  of  Eliab  and  founder 
of  the  fiunily  of  the  Palloites  {Ex.  vi.  14;  Num. 
xxvi.  5,  8;  1  Chr.  v.  3).  In  the  A.  V.  of  Gen. 
xhrt  9,  be  is  called  Phallu,  and  Josephus  appears 
to  identify  him  with  Peleth  in  Num.  xvi.  1,  whom 
he  cafls  ♦a;^Aovt.     [See  O.n.] 

PAL'LUITES,  THE  CtSPk^Tl  [patr.  see 
above]:  6  *aX\ovi;  [Vat]  Alex.  6  *a\ 
Kmsii  PhaUmtm),  The  descendants  of  Pallu  the 
son  of  Rcaben  (Num.  xxvL  5). 

*  PALM.    [Hahd;  Palm-tree.] 

*  PALMCRIST  (hi  the  mai^gin  of  Joo.  b.  6, 
A.  v.).  [GoosD.] 
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PALMER-WORM  (tSt^,  ydalm:  Kiftmii 
eruea)  occurs  Jod  i.  4,  ii.  25;  Am.  iv.  9.  Bochart 
(ffterox.  iii.  253)  has  endeavored  to  show  that 
gdzdm  denotes  some  species  of  locust;  it  has  al- 
ready been  shown  that  the  ten  Hebrew  names  to 
which  Bochart  assigns  the  meanuig  of  difTerenl 
kinds  of  locusts  cannot  possibly  apply  to  so  many, 
as  not  more  than  two  or  three  destructive  species 
of  locust  are  known  in  the  Bible  Lands.  [rx>cu8T; 
CATEiu*iLLAit.]  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  from  a  root  which  means  '*  to  cut  off,"  is  as 
applicable  to  several  kinds  of  insects,  whether  in 
their  perfect  or  larva  condition,  as  it  is  to  a  locust; 
accordingly  we  prefer  to  follow  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.,  which  are  consistent  with  each  other  in  the 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  three  pas* 
sages  whera  it  is  found.  I'he  icifiini  of  Aristotle 
{Anim,  Hist.  ii.  17,  4, 5,  6)  evidently  denotes  a  cat- 
erpillar, so  called  from  its  **  bending  itsdf  **  op 
{KdfATtt)  to  move,  as  the  caterpillars  called  geo- 
metric, or  else  from  the  habit  some  caterpiUart 
have  of  ** coiling'*  themsdves  up  when  handled. 
The  £ruca  of  the  Vulg.  is  the  K^^ny  of  the 
Greeks,  as  is  evident  from  the  express  assertion  ot 
Columella  {De  Re  Rusl.  xi.  3,  68,  ScrlpL  R.  R.  ed. 
Schndder).  The  Chaldee  and  Syriac  understand 
some  locust  larva  by  the  Hebrew  word.  Oedmann 
{Verm.  Samin.  fasc.  ii.  c.  vL  p.  116)  is  of  the 
same  opinion.  Tychsen  ( Comtnent.  de  locustis,  eta., 
p.  88)  identifies  the  gdzdm  with  the  GryUm  oris- 
tatus^  Lin.,  a  South  African  species.  Michaelia 
{Supp.  p.  220)  follows  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  We 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Denham  (K.itto*s  CycL  art. 
"  TxMnist**)  that  the  depredations  ascribed  to  the 
g&z&m  in  Amos  better  agree  with  tho  character- 
istics of  the  locust  than  of  a  caterpillar,  of  whieh 
various  kinds  are  occasionally  the  cause  of  much 
damage  to  firuit-trees,  the  fig  and  the  olive,  ete. 
[Joel.]  W.  H. 

PALM-TREE  (T^T^t^  :  <^lpil).  Under  this 
generic  term  many  spedes  are  botanically  induded; 
but  we  have  here  only  to  do  with  the  Date-palm, 
the  Phcmiz  dactylifera  of  Linnaeus.  It  grew 
very  abundantly  (more  abundantly  than  now)  in 
many  parts  of  the  Levant.  Gn  this  subject  gen- 
erally it  is  enough  to  refer*  to  Ritter*s  monograph 
(u  Ueber  die  geographische  Verbreitung  der  Dattel- 
palme**)  m  his  Erdkunde,  and  alM  published 
separately. 

While  this  tree  was  abundant  generally  in  the 
Le\-ant,  it  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  pecul- 
iarly characteristic  of  Palestine  and  the  ndghboring 
regions.  {"Xvpla,  Swou  <poivi$cts  ol  Kopwo^pot^ 
Xen.  Cyrop,  vi.  2,  §  22.  Judsa  indyta  est  palmis, 
Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  4.  Palmetis  [Judaeis]  proceritM 
et  decor,  Tac.  I/ist.  v.  6.  Compare  Stnho  xvii. 
pp.  800,  818;  Theophrast  Ifist.  Plant  ii.  8;  Pans. 
ix.  19,  §  5).  The  following  pbices  may  be  enu- 
merated from  the  Bible  as  baring  some  connection 
with  the  palm-tree,  dther  in  the  derivation  of  the 
name,  or  in  the  mention  of  the  tree  as  growing  oo 
the  spot 

(1.)  At  EuM,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  brael* 
ites  between  Egypt  and  Sinai,  It  is  expressly  stated 
that  there  were  '*  twdve  wells  (fbontains)  of  water, 
and  threescore  and  ten  palm-trees*'  (Ex.  xv.  27; 
Num.  xxxiii.  9).  The  word  **  fountains  *'  of  the 
hitter  paisage  is  more  correct  than  the  **  wells  "  oC 
the  former:  it  is  mora  hi  harmony,  too,  with  the 
haUts  of  the  tree;  for,  as  Theophrsstos  says  (L  e.), 
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the  palm  lri(iiTt7  fiaXX^w  rh  ya^Tuuoir  l8«/>. 
There  are  still  palm-trees  and  fountains  in  W(u/y 
Chiriindel,  which  is  generally  identified  with  Ellm 
(Bob.  Bibl.  Ret,  i.  69). 

(3.)  Next,  it  should  be  observed  that  Elatii 
Ptut.  ii.  8;  1  K.  ix.  26;  2  K.  xiv.  22,  xvi.  6;  2 
Chr.  vili.  17,  xxvi.  2)  is  another  plural  form  of  the 
same  word,  and  may  likewise  mean  **  the  palm- 
trees."  See  Prof.  Stanley's  remarks  (S.  cf  P. 
pp.  20,  84,  519),  and  compare  Keland  {PakUt.  p. 
930).  This  place  was  in  £dom  (protiably  Akiba); 
and  we  are  reminded  here  of  the  ^*  Idumieie 
palniflB*'  of  Vii^  {Gtorg,  iii  12)  and  Martial 
(X.  50). 

(3.)  No  place  in  Scripture  is  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  subject  before  us  as  Jkuiciio.  Its 
rich  palm-groves  are  connected  with  two  very  dif- 
fefent  periods  —  with  that  uf  Moses  and  Joshua 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  E%*angelisU  on 
the  other.  As  to  the  former,  the  mention  of  "  Jer- 
icho, the  city  of  palm-trees"  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3), 
gives  a  peculiar  viridness  to  the  [jiwgiver's  last 
view  IVoni  Pisgah :  and  even  after  the  narrative  of 
the  conquest,  we  have  the  children  of  the  Kenite, 
Moses*  father-in-law,  a^in  associated  with  "the 
city  of  palm-trees"  (Judg.  i.  16).  So  Jericho  is 
described  in  the  account  of  the  Moabite  iin-asion 
afler  the  death  of  Othniel  (Judg.  iii.  13);  and, 
long  after,  we  find  tlie  same  phrase  applied  to  it  hi 
the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviil.  15).  AVhat  the 
extent  of  these  palm-groves  may  have  been  in  the 
desolate  period  of  Jericho  we  caimot  tell;  but  they 
were  renowned  in  the  time  of  the  Gospels  and 
Josephus.  llie  Jewish  historian  mentions  the 
luxuriance  of  these  trees  again  and  again ;  not  only 
in  allusion  to  the  time  of  Moees  {Ant.  iv.  6,  §  1 ), 
but  in  the  account  of  the  Roman  campaign  under 
Pompey  {Ant.  xiv.  A,  %  U  B.  J.  i.  6,  §  6),  the 
proceedings  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  {Ani.  xv.  4, 
%  2),  and  the  war  of  Vespasian  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §§  2, 
8).  Herod  the  Great  did  much  for  Jericho,  and 
took  great  interest  in  iu  palm-groves,  llence 
Horace's  *^  Herodis  palmeta  pinguia"  (A/>.  ii.  2, 
184),  which  seems  almost  to  have  been  a  proverbial 
expression.  Nor  is  this  the  only  heathen  testi- 
mony to  the  same  fact.  Strabo  describes  this 
iromedUte  neighborhood  as  w\90vi,(op  r^  ^tViici, 
M  firJKOs  eraidlup  UarSif  (xvi.  763),  and  Pliny 
says,  **  Hiericuntem  palmetis  oonsitam  "  (//.  N.  t. 
14),  and  adds  elsewhere  that,  while  palm-trees 
grow  well  in  other  parts  in  Judaea,  ^^Hiericunte 
maxime "  (xiii.  4).  See  also  Galen,  De  AUmenL 
faculi.  ii.,  and  Justin,  xxxvi.  8.  Shaw  ( Trav.  p. 
871,  folio)  speaks  of  several  of  these  trees  still 
remaining  at  Jericho  in  his  time. 

(4.)  The  name  of  Hazezon-Tamar,  **  the  fell- 
ing of  the  palm-tree,"  is  clear  in  its  derivation. 
This  phice  is  mentioned  in  the  history  both  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  7)  and  of  Jehoshapbat  (2  C)hr. 
zx.  2).  In  the  second  of  these  passages  it  is  ex- 
pressly identified  with  ICn-gedi,  which  was  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea;  and  here  we  can 
adduce,  as  a  valuable  illustration  of  what  b  before 
US,  the  language  of  the  Apocrypha,  "  I  was  exalted 
like  a  palm-tree  in  En>gaddi "  (Kcclus.  xxiv.  14). 
Here  again,  too,  we  can  quote  alike  Josephus 
(^fW^aToi  iv  abrn  <poi¥i^  6  ndWurros,  Ant.  ix. 
1,  §  2)  and  Pliny  (Engadda  oppidum  secundum  ab 
HieTDSolymis,  iertilitate  palmetommque  nemoribus, 
H.  N.  V.  17). 

(5.)  Another  phee  having  the  same  element  in 
Its  name,  and  doubtleH  the  Mme  ohancteriatio  in 
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its  loenerj,  was  Baal-Taxar  (Judg.  zz.  33),  tfai 
BriBOofAdp  of  Eusebius.  Its  position  was  near 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin :  and  it  could  not  be  &r  from 
Deborah's  fiunous  palm-tree  (Judg.  iv.  5);  if  in- 
deed it  was  not  identical  with  it,  as  is  suggested 
by  Stanley  (S.  <f  P.  p.  146). 

(6.)  We  must  next  mention  the  Tamar,  ••the 
palm,"  which  is  set  before  us  in  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel  (xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28)  as  a  point  ftxMn  which 
the  southern  border  of  the  land  is  to  be  meetsorsd 
eastwards  and  westwards.  Kobinson  identifies  it 
with  the  9afiap4  of  i*toIemy  (v.  16),  and  thinks  its 
site  may  be  at  el-Miih,  between  Hebron  and  ll'adff 
Mum  (BiU.  Be*,  ii.  198,  202).  It  seems  from  Je 
rome  to  havt  been  in  his  day  a  Roman  fortirat. 

(7.)  There  is  little  doubt  that  SolonuMi's  Tai>- 
MOR,  afterwards  the  fhmoos  i*almyra,  on  another 
desert  frontier  far  to  the  N.  E.  of  Taniar,  is  pri- 
naarily  the  same  word ;  and  that,  as  Gibbon  sayi 
(Decline  and  FaU^  ii.  38),  **tbe  name,  by  its 
signification  in  the  Syriac  as  well  as  in  the  luOiii 
language,  denoted  the  multitude  of  palm-trees, 
which  afforded  shade  and  verdure  to  that  temperate 
region."     In  fiict,  while  the  undoubted  reading  in 

2  Chr.  viiL  4  is  ^T^)^']/^,  the  best  text  in  1  K. 

ix.  18  is  *^9I*)«  See  Joseph.  AnU  riii.  C,  §  L 
The  springs  whidi  he  mentions  there  make  the 
palm-trees  almost  a  matter  of  course. 

(8.)  Nor  again  are  the  places  of  the  N.  T.  with- 
out their  associatiims  with  tliis  characteristie  tree 
of  Palestine.  Uktiiany  means  ^the  house  of 
dates;"  and  thus  we  are  reminded  that  the  palm 
grew  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
I'hifl  h^lps  our  realization  of  our  Sariour's  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  when  the  people  "  took  btrmcket 
of  palm-treei  and  went  forth  to  meet  Him  '•  (John 
xii.  13).  This  again  carries  our  thonghts  back- 
wards to  the  time  when  the  Feast  of  Tabemadei 
was  first  kept  afler  the  Captirity,  when  the  procia- 
mation  was  gi\'en  that  they  shouM  **go  forth  tpflo 
the  mount  and  fetch  paha-Oranches**  (Neh.  viiL 
15)  —  the  only  branches,  it  may  be  observed  (those 
of  the  willow  excepted),  which  are  specified  by 
name  in  the  original  institution  of  tlie  festival 
{\jev.  xxiii.  40).  From  this  Gospel  incident  comes 
Palm  Sunday  (Dominica  in  Karais  l^almamm), 
which  is  observed  with  much  ceremony  in  tomt 
countries  where  true  pnlms  can  be  had.  Even  in 
northern  latitudes  (in  Yorkshire,  for  instance)  the 
country  people  use  a  sultstitute  which  comes  into 
flower  just  before  Easter:  — 

^  And  wUlow  branches  halk>w, 

That  they  palmes  do  use  to  calL" 

(9.)  The  word  Phcenida  (^irfjci}),  which  oeemi 
twice  in  the  N.  T.  (AcU  xi.  19,  xv.  3),  b  hi  a 
probability  derived  from  the  Greek  word  (^r.{) 
for  a  palm.  Sidonius  mentions  palms  as  a  pitMlaet 
of  Phoenicb  {Pantg.  Afajorian.  p.  44).  See  also 
Plin.  n.  N.  ziii.  4;  Atben.  i.  21.  Thus  w«  may 
imagine  the  same  natural  objects  in  eriiDeetioa 
with  St  Paul's  journeys  along  the  coast  to  the 
north  of  Palestine,  as  with  the  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites  through  the  desert  on  tlie  sontfa. 

(10.)  Lastly,  Phcenix  in  the  hdand  of  Crete,  tbt 
harbor  which  St.  Paul  was  prevented  by  the  slons 
from  reaching  (.\cts  zxril.  12),  has  doubtless  thi 
same  derivation.  Roth  llieophrastiis  and  Pliny  si^ 
that  palm-trees  are  indigenous  in  this  island.  See 
Hoeek's  Kreta^  i.  88,  888.     [Piiknick.] 

From  the  passages  where  then  is  a  Rtcral  nkh 
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cooe  to  the  palm-tree,  we  nmj  pus  to  the  embfem- 
ataeal  uies  of  it  in  Scripttire.  Under  this  head 
may  be  chaaed  the  following:  — 

(1.)  llie  striking  appearance  of  the  tree,  its 
nprightness  and  beantj,  would  naturally  suggest 
the  giving  of  its  name  occiisionally  to  women. 
As  we  find  in  the  Oiltfisey  (vi.  163)  Nausieaa,  the 
dangfater  of  Aleinous,  compared  to  a  palm,  so  in 
Cant.  \u.  7  we  have  the  same  oomparison:  *^  Thy 
stature  is  like  to  a  palm-tree."  In  the  0.  T.  three 
women  named  I'aniar  are  mentioned  :  Judah's 
danghter-in-law  (Gen.  xxxviii.  6),  Absalom's  sister 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  1),  and  Absalom's  daughter  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  27).  Tb«  beauty  of  the  two  last  is  expressly 
mentioned. 

(2.)  We  ha\ie  notices  of  the  employment  of  this 
form  in^  decorBti%'e  art,  both  in  the  real  Temple  of 
Solomon  and  in  the  visionary  temple  of  Ezekiel. 
In  the  former  case  we  are  told  (2  Chr.  iii.  6)  of 
this  decoration  *n  general  terms,  and  elsewhere 
more  specifically  that  it  was  applied  to  the  walls 
<1  K.  vi.  29),  to  the  doors  (vi.  82,  35),  and  to  the 
'  (vii.  36)      So  in  the  prophet's  vision  we 
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find  palm-trees  on  the  posts  of  the  gates  (Ez.  xl. 
16,  22,  26,  31,  34,  37),  and  also  on  the  walls  and 
the  doors  (xli.  18-20,  25,  26).  This  work  seems 
to  have  been  in  relief.  We  do  not  stay  to  inquire 
whether  it  had  any  symbolical  meanings.  It  was 
a  natnral  and  doubtless  customary  kind  of  orna- 
mentation in  eastern  architecture.  Thus  we  are 
toU  by  Herodotus  (ii.  169)  of  the  hall  of  a  temple 
at  Sab  in  Kgypt,  which  was  ^<ricir/i^i^  <rnJAo«ri 
foii^iicas  rk  BMp^a  fit/ufirifi4yoia't'  and  we  are 
Buniliar  now  with  the  same  sort  of  decoration  in 
Assyrian  buildings  ([^yard's  Nineveh  and  it$  Re- 
•unwi,  il.  137,  396,  401).  The  image  of  such 
rigid  and  motionless  forms  may  possibly  ha%-e  been 
before  the  mind  of  Jeremiah  when  he  said  of 
the  idols  of  the  heathen  (x.  4,^),  "  They  fasten 
It  with  nails  and  with  hammers,  that  it  move  not: 
they  am  upright  as  the  palm-tree,  but  speak  not.** 
(3.>  With  a  tree  so  abundant  in  Judaea,  and  so 
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marked  in  its  growth  and  appearance,  ai  (he  palm, 
it  seems  rather  remarkable  that  it  does  i.^t  appear 
more  frequently  in  the  imagery  of  the  O.  T. 
There  is,  howe%-er,  in  the  Psahns  (xcii.  12)  the 
familiar  comparison,  **  The  righteous  shall  flourish 
like  the  palm  tree,**  which  suggests  a  world  of 
illustration,  whether  respect  be  had  to  the  orderly 
and  regular  aspect  of  the  tree,  its  fruitAilness,  the 
perpetual  greenness  of  its  foliage,  or  the  height  at 
which  the  foliage  grows,  as  lar  as  possible  from 
earth  and  as  near  as  possible  to  heaven.  Terhape 
no  point  is  more  worthy  of  mention,  if  we  wish 
to  pursue  the  comparison,  than  the  elasticity  of 
the  fibre  of  the  palm,  and  its  determined  growth 
upwards,  even  when  loaded  with  weights  (**  nititur 
in  pondus  palma**).  Such  particulars  of  reaem* 
blaiice  to  the  righteous  man  were  %-ariously  dwelt 
on  by  the  early  Christian  writers.  Some  instances 
are  given  by  Celsius  in  his  J/ieiobolanicon  (Upsal 
1747),  ii.  522-547.  One,  which  he  does  not  give, 
is  worthy  of  quotation:  **  Well  is  the  life  of  the 
righteous  likened  to  a  palm,  in  that  the  palm 
beluw  is  rough  to  the  touch,  and  in  a  manner 
en^-eloped  in  dry  bark,  but  above  it  is  adorned  with 
fruit,  fair  even  to  the  eye;  below,  it  is  compressed 
by  the  enfoldiiigs  of  its  bark;  abo^^e,  it  is  spread 
out  in  amplitude  of  beautiful  greenness.  For  so 
is  the  life  of  the  elect,  despised  bek>w,  beautiful 
above.  Down  below  it  is,  as  it  were,  enfolded  in 
many  barks,  in  that  it  is  straitened  by  innumerable 
afflictions;  but  on  high  it  is  expanded  into  a 
folii^re,  as  it  were,  of  beautiful  greenness  by  the 
amplitude  of  the  rewarding**  (St  Gregory,  Ifor- 
on  Job  xix.  49). 

(4.)  The  passage  in  Rev.  rii.  9,  where  the  glori 
fied  of  all  nations  are  described  as  **  clothed  with 
white  robes  and  palms  in  their  hands,**  might  seem 
to  us  a  purely  classical  image,  drawn  (like  many 
of  St.  Paul's  images)  from  the  Greek  games,  the 
victors  in  which  carried  palms  in  their  hands. 
But  we  seem  to  trace  here  a  Jewish  element  also, 
when  we  consider  three  passages  in  the  Apocrypha. 
In  1  Mace.  xiii.  51,  Simon  Maccabeus,  after  the 
surrender  of  the  tower  at  Jerusalem,  is  described 
as  entering  it  with  music  and  thanksgiving  "  and 
branches  of  palm-trees.'*  In  2  Mace.  x.  7,  it  is  said 
that  when  Judas  Maccabseus  had  recovered  the 
Temple  and  the  city  *Hhey  bare  branches  and 
palms,  and  sang  psalms  also  unto  Him  tliat  had 
given  them  good  success.**  In  2  Mace.  xiv.  4, 
Demetrius  is  presented  **  with  a  crown  of  gold  and 
a  palm.**  Here  we  see  the  palm-branches  used 
by  Jews  in  token  of  victory  and  peace.  (Sueh 
indeed  is  the  case  In  the  Gospel  narrative,  John 
xii.  13.) 

There  is  a  fourth  passac^  in  the  Apocrj-phs,  m 
commonly  published  in  Ljoglish,  which  approi- 
imates  closely  to  the  imagery  of  the  Apocaljpae. 
'*  i  asked  the  angel,  AVhat  are  these?  He  an- 
awered  and  aaid  unto  me,  lliese  be  they  which 
have  put  ofl^  the  mortal  clothing,  and  now  they  are 
crowned  and  receive  palms,  llien  said  I  unto  the 
angel,  What  young  person  is  it  that  crowneth 
them  and  giveUi  them  palms  in  their  hands  ?  So 
be  answereid  and  said  unto  nie,  It  is  the  Son  of 
God,  whom  they  have  confessed  in  the  world  *'  (9 
Esdr.  ii.  44-47).  This  is  clearly  the  approxima- 
tion not  of  anticipation,  but  of  an  imitator.  What- 
ever may  be  determined  conoeming  the  date  of  the 
rest  of  the  book,  this  portion  of  it  is  clearly  sab* 
sequent  to  the  Christian  era.  [Etdbas,  the 
Second  Book  or.] 
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As  to  the  industrial  and  doroesitie  uses  of  the 
paloif  it  is  well  known  that  they  an  rery  numer- 
oos:  but  then  is  no  dear  allusion  to  them  in  the 
Bible.  That  the  ancient  Orientsls,  howe\'er,  made 
ate  of  wine  and  bonej  obtained  from  the  pahn-tree 
b  endent  from  Herodotus  (i.  193,  ii.  86),  Strabo 
(xvi.  ch.  14,  ed.  Kram.),  and  Plinj  {H.  N.  xiii.  4). 
It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  honey  mentioned  in 
some  places  may  be  palm-sugar.  (In  2  Chr.  xxzi. 
6  the  man];in  has  ** dates.'*)  There  may  also  in 
Gant.  vii.  8,  ^^  I  will  fro  up  to  the  palm-tree,  I  will 
take  hold  of  the  boughs  thereof^**  be  a  reference  to 
climbing  lor  the  fruit  The  LXX.  have  &ya/3^ 
voiuu  iv  T^  ^iviKi^  KparffO-ta  twk  ^«wy  ovroD. 
So  in  ii.  3  and  ehewhere  (e.  g.  Ps.  i.  3)  the  fhitt 
«f  the  palm  may  be  intended:  but  this  cannot  be 
[Sugar;  Wujk.] 


Group  of  Dates. 

It  is  curious  that  this  tree,  once  so  abundant  in 
Judaea,  is  now  comparatively  rare,  except  in  the 
Philistine  plain,  and  in  the  old  Phoenicia  about 
Beyrout.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  just  one 
palm-tree  at  Jericho:  but  that  is  now  gone.^  Old 
trunks  are  washed  up  in  the  Dead  Sea.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  though  we  might  take  the  history 
of  this  tree  in  Palestine  as  emblematical  of  that 
of  the  people  whose  home  was  once  in  that  land. 
The  well- known  coin  of  Vespasian  representing  the 
palm-tree  with  the  legend  ^*  Judsa  capta,"  is  fig- 
ured in  vol.  ii.  p.  1308.  J.  S.  II. 

a  The  palm-tree  being  dtoecioas  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  stamens  and  pistils  (male  and  female  parts)  being 
on  different  trees  —  it  is  evident  that  no  edible  flruit 
can  be  produced  unless  fertiliiation  is  effected  either 
by  insects  or  by  some  artificial  means.  That  the  mode 
of  impregnatlDg  the  female  plant  with  the  pollen  of 
the  male  (oAvv^a^civ  rbv  ^iVixa)  wu  known  to  the 
ancients,  is  evident  from  Theophrastos  {H.  P.  ii.  9), 
and  Herodotus,  who  states  that  the  Babylonians 
adopted  a  similar  plan.  The  modem  Arabs  of  Bar- 
bazy,  Persia,  etc.,  take  care  to  hang  clusters  of  male 
flowers  on  female  trees.  The  ancient  Egyptians  prob- 
aUy  did  the  same.    A  «ake  of 


PAMPHTLIA 
PALSY.     [Mkoicinb,  p.  186G  &} 
PALTI   Oipbg    {deUetranee   of  Jehoeak^ 
Ges.]:  *a\Tl  [Vat.  -^ct]:  Phalti).    The  son  ol 
Kaphu;  a  Benjainite  who  was  one  of  the  twdvt 
spies  (Num.  xiii.  9). 

PALTIBL  <bS''tob§  [thlhermux  nf  Corf]: 
♦oAti^X  [Vat.  -r€f]:'  Pkalliet).  The  son  of 
Azzan  and  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Num. 
xxxiv.  26).  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  afipointed 
to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes  west 
of  Jordan. 

PAL'TITE,  THE  0?>^?n  [pair,  fiwi 
Paltl] :  6  K€\w$i  [Vat  -«ei] ;  'Alex,  o  ^cAAwrci: 
de  Phahi).  Helez  ''the  PalUte"  is  named  in  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  26  among  David's  mighty  men.  In 
1  Chr.  xi.  27,  he  is  caUed  ''the  Pekmite,*'  and 
such  seems  to  have  been  the  reading  followed  by  the 
Alex.  MS.  in  2  Sam.  The  Pe8liito-S}Tiac  how- 
ever, supporU  tlie  Hebrew,  "Cholots  of  Pelat.*' 
But  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  10,  "Hcies  the  Pekmite**  of 
the  tribe  of  Kphraim  is  agmn  mentioned  as  cap 
tain  of  24,000  men  of  David*s  army  for  the  seventh 
month,  and  the  bahnce  of  evidence  thei^ore  in- 
clines to  "  Pelonite "  as  the  true  reading.  The 
variation  arose  from  a  confusion  beta'oen  the  letters 

31  and  ID.  In  the  Syriac  of  1  Chr.  both  rad- 
incs  are  combined,  and  Helez  is  described  as  »of 
PalU*»n." 

PAMPH  YLl  A  (no^vXfa),  one  of  the  coast- 
regions  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  having  CiUdA 
on  the  east,  and  Lycia  on  the  west.  It  se«ms  in 
early  times  to  have  been  less  considerable  than 
either  of  these  contimious  districts;  for  in  the 
Persian  war,  while  Cilicia  contributed  a  hundred 
ships  and  Lycia  fifty,  Pamphylia  sent  only  thirty 
(Herod,  vii.  91,  92).  llie  name  probablj  then 
embraced  little  mere  than  tlie  crescent  of  com- 
psratively  level  ground  between  Taurus  and  the 
soa.  To  the  north,  abng  the  heights  of  'laonss 
itself,  was  the  region  of  Pisidia.  The  Koman 
organization  of  the  country,  however,  ga%*e  a  wider 
range  to  the  term  Pamphylia.  In  St.  Paul's  time 
it  was  not  only  a  regular  province,  but  tlie  >Iinpaor 
Claudius  had  united  Lycia  witJi  it  (Dio  Caaa.  Ix. 
17),  and  probably  also  a  good  part  of  I'isidia. 
However,  in  the  N.  T.,  the  three  femia  are  used 
as  distinct.  It  was  in  Pamphylia  that  St.  Paul 
first  entered  Asia  Blinor,  after  preacliing  the  Gospel 
in  Cyprus.  He  and  Ilamabas  saile<l  up  the  river 
Cestrus  to  Peiiga  (Acts  xiii.  13).  Here  they  wera 
abandoned  by  their  subordinate  cumpsniou  John- 
Mark;  a  circumstance  which  is  alluded  to  again 
with  much  feeling,  and  with  a  pointed  mention  of 
the  place  where  the  separation  occurred  (Acts  xr. 
38).<^  It  might  lie  the  pain  of  this  aeparatioB 
which  induced  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  ]ra«-o  Perga 


found  by  Sir  O.  Wilkinson  at  Thebes  (ii.  181,  ed.  1864). 
It  is  certainly  curious  there  Is  no  distinct  mcntlMi  ef 
dates  in  the  Bible,  though  we  cannot  doabt  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  used  the  fruit,  and  were  probably 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  fertilising  the  flowers  cf 
the  female  plant. 

b  *  Mr.  Tristram  now  informs  us  that  this  is  not 
strictly  the  case.  ^  We  discovered  one  vlld  palm  of 
considernble  sise,  with  a  clump  of  3  oung  ones  ronnd 
It,  on  the  edge  of  the  stream,  a  little'  below  the  modera 
village ''  {Nat.  Wit.  oftke  BAk,  p.  882).  H. 

c  •  The  Greek  iano<rrAifn  ar'  avrwr).  as  De  Welti 
remarks  on  AcU  xv.  88,  implies  that  Mark  wu  cvlps 
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wilhoiii  debj.  Tbej  did  bowwer  preftch  the  Got- 
pd  there  on  their  retorn  fix>m  the  interior  (Acta 
sir.  S4,  25).  We  may  conclude,  from  Acts  ii.  10, 
tbftt  there  were  uutnj  Jews  in  the  province;  and 
poHiblj  Perga  had  a  sjnagogue.  'ilie  two  mis- 
aiooaries  fin^j  left  PamphjUa  bj  its  chief  sea- 
port, Attaua.  We  do  not  know  that  St.  Paul 
was  ever  in  this  district  again:  but  many  years 
afterwards  be  sailed  near  its  coast,  paasing  through 
«« the  sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia  "  on  his  way  to 
a  town  of  Lycia  (Acts  xzvii.  5).  We  notice  here 
the  accurate  order  of  these  geographical  terms,  as 
in  the  aboTe-mentioDed  land  journey  we  obeen'e 
how  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia  occur  in  their  true 
niationt,  both  in  going  and  returning  (c/y  Tlipyriv 
riit  TloftAvKtas  •  •  •  &ir^  r^t  U4pyris  €ls 
'Amoxfiay  rnr  nitriSfar,  xiii.  13, 14;  9icA0^rrcT 
riir  nuri8/ay  ^\9op  tis  nofi^vXtay,  xiv.  24). 

J.  S.  H. 
PAN.  Of  the  six  words «  so  rendered  in  A 
v.,  two,  madibath  and  mnsrith^  seem  to  imply  a 
•hallow  pin  or  plate,  such  as  is  used  by  Bedouins 
and  S}Tiana  for  baking  or  dressing  rapidly  their 
cakes  of  meal,  such  as  were  used  in  legal  oblations: 
Uie  others,  especially  sir,  a  deeper  vessel  or  cauldron 
for  boiling  meat,  placed  during  the  process  on  three 
stones  (Burckhardt,  Nottt  on  Bed.  I  58;  Niebuhr, 
Deter,  dt  tArab.  p.  46;  Lane,  Jfod.  Ktjypl.  i. 
181).     [Caldron.]  H.  W.  P. 

PAKNAO  (^^),  an  article  of  commerce  ex- 
ported from  Palestine  to  Tyre  (Es.  xxvii.  17),  the 
natora  of  which  is  a  pure  matter  of  conjecture,  as 
Uie  term  occurs  nowhere  else.  In  comparing  the 
pasMge  in  Ecekiel  with  Gen.  xliii.  11,  where  the 
most  valoed  productions  of  Palestine  are  enumer- 
ated, the  omission  of  tragacanth  and  ladanum  (A. 
Y.  "spicet  and  myrrh")  in  the  former  is  very 
obaervable,  and  leads  to  the  supposition  that  pan- 
nag  repteseota  some  of  the  spices  grown  in  that 
covntry.  The  LXX.,  in  rendering  it  Kaaia^  fovors 
this  opinion,  though  it  is  evident  that  cassia  cannot 
be  t)»e  particular  spice  intended  (see  ver.  19). 
Hitzig  observes  that  a  similar  term  occurs  in 
Sanskrit  (pmmaga)  for  an  aromatic  phuit.  'llie 
Syriae  version,  on  the  other  hand,  understands  by 
it  « millet"  {jxtmcum  miHaeeum);  and  this  view 
is  frvored  by  the  expression  in  the  book  of  Sobar, 
quoted  by  Oesenius  (s.  r.),  which  speaks  of  **  bread 
of  pannag:**  though  this  again  is  not  decisix'e,  for 
the  pannag  may  equally  well  hare  been  some  flavor- 
ing snhetance,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
doobtftil  equivalent^  given  in  the  Targum. 

W.  L.  B. 

PAPER.     [Writwo.] 

•  PAPER-REEDS.    »» The  paper-reedt  by 
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ble  in  thus  leaving  his  SMOciates.  Tel  it  is  pleasing 
to  know  that  the  estrangement  was  only  temporary ; 
far  Mark  became  subseqaently  Paul's  fellnw-trareller 
(Col.  iv.  10),  and  Is  commended  by  him  as  eminently 
ttseftU  in  the  mInUtry  (2  Thn.  Iv.  11).  U. 

•  1.  n'VS,  or  n^S  ;  kifiiit  hiuyas',  Ubu{l  Sam. 
n.  14) ;  eisewbere  « lavw ''  and  "  hearth,''  i. «.  a  bnoier 
or  pan  for  fire  (Zech.  xil.  6). 

V  rOrjO,  from  ran,  "bake"  (Oes.  p. 444); 
r^y«yor  ;  sartago  (I^ev.  U.  5),  where  It  follows 
ntpH"^.?!  '»X«P«.  crtttiada,  *<  frying-pan,"  and  is 
nit.  I 


the  brookt"  (Is.  xix.  7,  A.  Y.)  is  probably  a  mia- 
translation  for  "  the  meadows  by  the  river  *'  (i.  e. 
the  Nile).  So,  substantially,  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  De 
Wette,  Knobd,  Ewald.     [Kbed,  3.]  A 

PATHOS  {n(i<l>os)f  a  town  at  the  west  end 
of  CYPRua,  connected  by  a  road  with  Salamis 
at  the  east  end.  Paul  and  Barnabas  travelled,  on 
their  first  missionary  expedition,  **  through  the  isle," 
from  the  latter  pia<>B  to  the  former  (Act^  xiii.  6). 

What  took  plice  at  Paphos  was  briefly  as  fol- 
lows. The  two  missionaries  found  Sergius  Pau- 
Lus,  the  proconsul  of  the  island,  residing  here,  and 
were  enabled  to  produce  a  considerable  effect  on 
his  intelligent  and  candid  mind.  'l*his  influence 
was  resisted  by  Elymas  (or  Bar-Jesus),  one  of 
those  oriental  "sorcerers,**  whose  mischio-ons  power 
was  so  great  at  this  period,  even  among  the  edu- 
cated classes.  Miraculous  sanction  was  given  to 
the  Apostles,  and  Elymas  was  struck  with  blind- 
ness. The  proconsul's  fiiith  having  been  thus  con- 
firmed, and  doubtless  a  Christian  Church  having 
been  founded  hi  Papbos,  Bamal^as  and  Saul  crossed 
over  to  the  continent  and  landed  in  Pampiiyija 
(ver.  13).  It  is  observable  that  it  is  at  this  point 
tnat  the  latter  becomes  the  more  prominent  of  the 
two,  and  that  his  name  henceforward  is  Paul,  and 
not  Saul  (JowAoj,  6  Kcd  TlavXoSj  ver.  9).  How 
far  this  was  connected  with  the  procousurs  name, 
must  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Paphos  was  the  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  who  was  here  fabled 
to  have  risen  from  the  sea  (Horn.  Od,  \'iii.  362). 
Her  temple,  however,  was  at  **  Old  Paphos,*'  now 
called  Kuklia.  The  harbor  and  the  chief  town 
were  at  **  New  Paphoa,'*  at  some  little  distance. 
The  pbice  is  still  called  Btfffa.  'Vhe  road  between 
the  two  was  often  filled  with  gay  and  profligate 
processions  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  683);  strangers  came 
constantly  to  visit  the  shrine  (.4then.  xv.  18); 
and  the  hold  which  these  local  superstitions  had 
upon  the  higher  minds  at  this  very  period  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  pilgrimage  of  Titus  (Tac.  l/itL 
ii.  2,  3)  shortly  before  the  Jewish  war. 

For  notices  of  such  scanty  remains  as  are  found 
at  Paphos  we  must  refer  to  Pococke  ( fJesc.  of  the 
East,  ii.  325-328),  and  especially  Uoss  (Reieen 
ntch  Kotf  /IiUkarntasot^  Wiodm  u.  Cyprus,  pp. 
180-192).  Extracts  also  are  given  in  l.lfe  and  Kpp. 
of  SU  Paul  (2d  ed.  i.  190,  191),  from  the  MS. 
notes  of  Obtain  Graves,  R.  N.,  who  recently  sur- 
veyed the  inland  of  Cyprus.  For  all  that  relates 
to  the  harbor  the  Admunlty  Chart  should  be  con- 
sulted. J.  S.  H. 

PAPYRUS.    [Rekd.] 

PARABLE  (btt?D,  mdskdl:  irapa$oK^:pa> 


8.  H'l^ltTt)  ;  niyarop;  "a  baking-pan"  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  9),  Oes.  p.  1848. 

4.  n*»p  ;  A/^»^;  oUa;  from  "T^p,  "boil,**  Johieil 
(2  K.  Iv.'sS)  with  gtdOUA,  ^gtmt,»  i.  «.  the  great 
kettle  or  cauldron. 

5.  "Vn^  ;  xvTP«i  ^'^^ 

6.  nSnb!?,  plur. ;  A/^1^rft ;  olim  (2  Chr.  jrwt 
18).    InProv."xlx.a4,«dlsh.»» 
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rabola).  The  digtinctioii  between  the  Panbfe  and 
one  cognate  form  of  teaching  has  been  diacuaeed 
under  Fable.  Something  remains  to  be  said  (1) 
as  to  the  word,  (2)  as  to  the  Parables  of  the  Gos- 
pels, (v)  as  to  the  laws  of  their  interpretation. 

I.  The  word  wapufioKii  does  not  of  itself  imply 
a  narrative.  The  juxtaposition  of  two  things, 
differing  in  most  points,  but  agreeing  in  some,  is 
sufficient  to  bring  the  comparison  thus  produced 
within  the  etjmiologj  of  the  word.  The  iraoafioX't) 
of  Greek  rhetoric  need  not  be  more  than  tue  sim- 
plest ailment  from  analogy.  »*You  would  not 
choose  pilots  or  athletes  by  lot;  why  then  should 
you  choose  statesmen?"  (Aristot  Rhei,  ii.  20). 
In  Hellenistic  Greeic,  howerer,  it  acquired  a  wider 
meaning,  coextensiTC  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
mAshdlf  for  which  the  LXX.  writers,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  make  it  the  equlraleut.^  That  word 
(s  iimilitude)y  as  w%i  natural  in  the  language  of 
a  people  who  had  never  reduced  rhetoric  to  an  art, 
hnA  a  large  range  of  application,  and  was  applied 
sometimes  to  the  shortest  proverbs  (1  Sam.  x.  12, 
xxiv.  13;  2  Chr.  rii.  20),  sometimes  to  dark  pro- 
phetic utterances  (Num.  xxili.  7,  18,  xxiv.  3 ;  Ee. 
XX.  49),  sometimes  to  enigmatic  maxims  (Ps.  Laviii. 
2;  Prov.  i.  6),  or  metaphors  expanded  into  a  nar- 
rative (Ez.  xii.  22).  In  Ecdesiasticus  the  word 
occurs  with  a  striking  frequency,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  herenfler,  its  use  by  the  son  of  Siraeh  throws 
light  on  the  position  occupied  by  parables  in  Our 
lord's  teaching.  In  the  N.  T.  itself  the  wonl  is 
used  with  a  like  latitude.  While  attached  most 
frequently  to  the  illustrations  which  have  given  it 
a  special  meaning,  it  is  also  applied  to  a  short  say- 
ing like,  ^Physician,  heal  thyself*'  (Luke  iv.  23), 
to  a  mere  comparison  without  a  narrative  (Matt. 
xxiv.  32),  to  the  figurative  character  of  the  Levit- 
ical  ordinances  (Heb.  ix.  9),  or  of  single  fiicts  in 
patriarchal  histoij  (Heb.  xi.  19).^  The  later  his- 
tory of  the  word  is  not  without  interest.  Natu- 
ralized in  I^tin,  chiefly  through  the  Vulgate  or 
earlier  vereions,  it  k)ses  gradually  the  original  idea 
of  figurative  speech,  and  is  used  for  speech  of  any 
kind.  Mediaeval  Latin  gives  us  the  strange  form 
of  parabolarej  and  the  descendants  of  the  techni- 
cal Greek  word  in  the  Romance  Unguages  are  par- 
fer,  patvU^  parda,  palabras  (Diex,  Roman,  WCr- 
i€rb.i,v.  «*ParoU»*). 

II.  As  a  form  of  teaching,  the  Parable,  as  has 
been  shown,  diflto  frt>m  the  Fable,  (1)  in  exclud- 
ing brute  or  inanimate  creatures  passing  out  of  the 
laws  of  their  nature,  and  speaking  or  acting  like 
men,  (2)  in  its  higher  ethical  significance.  It  dif- 
fere,  it  may  be  added,  from  the  Mythus,  in  being 
the  result  of  a  conscious  deliberate  choice,  not  the 
growth  of  an  unconscious  realism,  penonifying  at- 
tributes, appearing,  no  one  knows  how,  in  popukur 
belief.  It  difiera  from  the  Allegory,  in  that  the 
Utter,  with  its  direct  personification  of  ideas  or  at- 
tributes, and  the  names  which  designate  them,  in- 
volves really  no  comparison.  The  virtues  and  vices 
of  mankind  appear,  as  in  a  drama,  in  their  own 


a  The  word  ircpotfiia  is  nied  by  the  LXX.  In  Prov. 
1. 1,  XXV.  1,  xxvt.  7 ;  Beclus.  ri.  85.  &c.,  and  In  some 
other  passages  by  Symmachoii.  The  same  word,  it 
will  be  ranemberwl,  is  used  tbrongboat  by  St  John, 
Instead  of  wapafioXi^. 

b  It  Bhoald  be  mentioned  that  another  meaning  has 
been  given  by  some  interpreters  to  vm-fiofiok^  in  this 
pasMge,  but,  it  is  believed,  on  iniuflkient  grounds. 

c  Some  interestiog  examples  of  theas  may  be  seen 
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efaaraeter  and  cottame.  The  allegory  it  aeif-totg 
preting.  llie  parable  demands  attentimi,  iniglit, 
sometimes  an  actual  explanation.  It  difftrs  kntly 
from  the  Proverb,  in  that  it  most  hiclade  a  HBili- 
tude  of  some  kind,  while  the  proverb  may  assert, 
without  a  similitude,  some  wide  gcneniBzatioa  cl 
experience.  So  &r  as  proverbs  go  beyond  tfaia,  and 
state  what  they  affirm  in  a  figurative  form,  Umj 
may  be  described  as  condensed  parables,  and  par^ 
allies  as  expanded  proverbs  (oomp.  IVench  on  Par- 
abkif  ch.  i.;  and  Grotius  on  MaiU  xiiL). 

To  understand  the  relation  of  tba  parable*  of  the 
(jospels  to  our  Lord's  teaching,  we  nwt  go  baek 
to  the  use  made  of  them  by  pirevioos  or  contempo- 
rary teachen.  We  have  sufficient  evidence  tint 
they  were  frequently  employed  by  tbem.  They 
appear  friequently  in  the  Gemara  and  Midrash 
(comp.  Lightfoot,  Hor,  /7e6.  in  Matt,  ziii.  3;  Jesi, 
Jvdtntkum^  ii.  216),  and  are  aserilied  to  Hlfid, 
Shammai,  and  other  great  Kabbis  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding centuries.<^  I'he  paneg}Tic  pasaed  upon  the 
great  Rabbi  Metr,  that  after  his  death  men  ceased 
to  speak  parables,  implies  that,  up  Id  that  time, 
there  had  been  a  succession  of  teachen  more  or 
less  distinguished  for  them  {Soia^  foL  49,  in  Jost, 
Jwkndiumj  ii.  87;  Lightfoot,  /.  r.).  Later  Jewish 
writera  have  seen  in  this  employment  of  parables  a 
condescension  to  the  ignorance  of  the  great  bums 
of  mankind,  who  cannot  be  taught  otherwise.  For 
them,  as  for  vromen  or  children,  paraliles  are  the 
natural  and  fit  method  of  instmction  (Mainionidea, 
Porta  Mom,  p.  M,  in  Wetstctn,  on  MatL  xiii.), 
and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Jerome  aa  aeconnU 
ing  for  the  common  use  of  parables  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  (Hieron.  m  MaU.  xriii.  28).  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  this  represents  tba 
use  made  of  them  by  the  Rabbis  of  onr  Lord'a 
time.  The  hmgnage  of  the  Son  of  Sfraeb  confines 
them  to  the  scribe  who  devotes  himsdf  to  study. 
They  are  at  once  his  gloiy  and  hie  reward  (EccfaH. 
zzxix.  2,  3).  Of  all  who  eat  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  of  the  great  mass  of  men  in  citica 
and  country,  it  is  written  that  **they  shall  not  be 
found  where  parables  are  spoken*'  {Ibid,  xxxriii. 
83).  For  these  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the 
scribes  and  tenehera  of  the  law  had  simply  mica 
and  precepts,  often  perhaps  burdensome  and  oppres* 
sive  (Matt  xxiii.  3,  4>,  fommla  of  pnjrr  (I^ake 
xi.  1),  appointed  times  of  fasting  and  houre  of  de- 
votion (Mark  ii.  18).  They^  with  whom  th<7 
would  not  even  eat  (comp.  Wetstein  and  I^aaipe  on 
John  rii.  49),  cared  little  to  give  even  as  vneh  aa 
this  to  the  **  people  of  the  earth.**  whom  thty 
scorned  as  *'  knowing  not  the  law,'*  a  bitite  herd 
for  whon)  they  could  have  no  sympathy.  For  their 
dvrn  scholara  they  had,  according  to  their  individ- 
ual character  and  power  of  thought,  the  easoistry 
with  which  the  Mishna  is  for  the  most  pari  filled, 
or  the  parables  which  here  and  there  give  tokens 
of  some  deeper  insight.  The  parable  was  made 
the  instrumoit  for  teaching  the  young  disciple  to 
discern  the  treasures  of  wisdom  of  which  the  ^ae- 


In  Trench*8  ParabUs,  ch.  Iv.  Others,  ptessuting  sons 
striking  superficial  resemblances  to  those  of  the  Peail 
of  Great  Price,  the  Laboreri,  the  Lost  Piece  of  Mosey, 
the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  anay  be  seen  In  We^ 
sUdn's  notes  to  those  parables.  The  cooelnsion  flreas 
them  is,  that  there  was  at  least  a  generle  ressmblsnes 
between  the  outward  fonn  of  onr  Lord*s  tssrhlng  sni 
that  of  the  Babbis  of  Jerusalem. 
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emnd  '*  mnltitode  were  ignonmt.  The  teaching 
of  oor  Lord  at  the  oommeueement  of  his  minis- 
try was,  in  every  way,  the  opposite  of  this.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  he  talien  as  the  type  of 
the  '•  words  of  Grace  **  whieh  he  spake,  *'  not  as 
the  scribes."  Beatitades,  biws,  promises  were  ut- 
tered distinctly,  not  indeed  without  similitudes,  but 
with  similitudes  that  eiplained  themselTes.  So  for 
some  months  He  tam^ht  in  the  s}iuigogu€s  and  on 
the  sea-shore  of  Galilee,  as  He  had  before  taught 
hi  Jerusalem,  and  as  yet  without  a  parable.  But 
then  there  comes  a  change.  The  direct  teaching 
was  met  with  scorn,  unbelief,  hardness,  and  He 
leems  for  a  time  to  abandon  it  for  that  which  took 
(he  form  of  parables,  'llie  question  of  the  disci- 
ples (Mali.  xiii.  10)  implies  that  they  were  aston- 
ished. Their  Master  was  no  longer  pmclairaing 
the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  as  before.  He  was  fall- 
mg  back  into  one  at  least  of  the  forms  of  Rab- 
binic teaching  (oomp.  Schoettgen's  Hoi;  II tb,  ii.. 
Ckrittus  IhibtHnoi'UBi  Sttmmvi),  He  was  speaking 
to  the  multitude  in  the  parables  and  dark  sayings 
which  the  Rabbis  reserved  for  their  chosen  disci- 
ples. Hera  for  them  were  two  grounds  of  wonder. 
Here,  for  us,  is  the  key  to  the  explanation  which 
he  gave,  that  He  had  chosen  this  form  of  teaching 
because  the  people  were  spiritually  blind  and  deaf 
(Matt  ziit  13),  and  in  order  that  they  might  re- 
mam  so  (Mark.  iv.  IS).  Two  interpretations  have 
been  given  of  these  words.  (1.)  Spiritual  truths, 
it  has  been  said,  are  in  themselves  hard  and  unin- 
viting. Mnn  needed  to  be  won  to  them  by  that 
which  was  more  attractive.  The  parable  was  an 
Instrument  of  education  for  those  who  were  chil- 
dren in  age  or  character.  For  this  reason  it  was 
chosen  by  the  Divine  teacher  as  fables  and  stories, 
('sdminicnb  inibeciiiitatis  *'  (Seneca,  /ipiil.  59), 
have  been  chosen  by  human  teachers  (Chrysost. 
Horn,  in  Jokarm,  34).  (2.)  Others  again  have 
seen  in  this  use  of  parables  something  of  a  penal 
charaeter.  Men  have  set  themselves  against  the 
truth,  and  therefore  it  is  hid  from  their  eyes,  pre- 
sented to  them  in  forms  in  whieh  it  is  not  easy  for 
them  to  recognize  it.  To  the  inner  circle  of  the 
chosen  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
kukgdom  of  God.  To  those  who  are  without,  all 
these  things  are  done  in  parables.  Neither  view 
is  wholly  satbfactory.  Each  contains  a  partial 
truth.  All  experience  shows  (1)  that  parables  do 
attract,  and,  when  once  understood,  are  sure  to  be 
remembered ;  (2)  that  men  may  listen  to  them  and 
see  that  they  have  a  meaning,  and  yet  never  care 
to  ask  what  that  meaning  is.  Their  worth,  as  in- 
struments of  teacliing,  h'es  in  their  bang  at  once 
a  test  of  character,  and  in  their  presenting  each 
Vm  of  character  with  that  which,  as  a  penalty  or 
bleisuig,  is  adapted  to  it.  They  withdnw  the 
light  from  those  wlio  love  darkness.  They  protect 
iS»  truth  which  they  enshrine  from  the  mockery 
of  the  scoffer.  They  leave  something  even  with 
the  careless  which  may  be  interpreted  and  under- 
stood afterwards.  They  reveal,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  seeken  after  truth.  These  ask  the  meaning  of 
the  parable,  will  not  rest  till  the  teacher  has  ex- 
pkuned  it,  are  led  step  by  step  to  the  laws  of  inter- 
pretation, so  that  they  can  '^  understand  all  par- 
ftbles,'*  and  then  pass  on  into  the  higher  region  in 
which  parables  are  no  longer  necessary,  but  all 
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e  TIm  number  of  pavablss  In  the  Ooepels  vlU  of 
sense  depend  on  the  imafe  given  to  the  application 
sTtfae  name.     TbUs  Mr.  QnsweU  reckons  twenty- 


things  are  spoken  plainly.  In  this  way  the  par- 
able did  its  work,  found  out  the  fit  hearers  and 
led  them  on.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  abo 
that  even  after  this  self-imposed  law  of  resen'C  and 
reticence,  the  teaching  of  Christ  presented  a  mar- 
vek>us  contrast  to  the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  the 
scribes.  The  mode  of  education  was  changed, 
but  the  work  of  teaching  or  educating  was  not  for 
a  moment  given  up,  and  the  latest  scholars  were 
found  in  those  whom  the  received  system  would 
have  altogether  shut  out 

From  tbo  time  indicated  by  Matt,  xiii.,  accord- 
ingly, parables  enter  largely  into  our  Lord's  re- 
corded teaching.  Each  parable  of  thoee  which  we 
read  in  the  Gospels  may  have  been  repeated  more 
than  once  with  greater  or  less  variation  (as  e.  g. 
those  of  the  Pounds  and  the  Talents,  Matt.  xxt. 
14;  Luke  xix.  12;  of  the  Supper,  in  Matt.  xxii. 
2,  and  Luke  xiv.  Itf ).  Everything  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  there  were  many  others  of  which  we  have 
no  record  (Matt  xiii.  34;  Mark  iv.  33).  In  those 
which  remain  it  is  possible  to  trace  something  like 
an  order.* 

(A.)  There  is  the  group  with  which  the  new 
mode  of  teaching  is  ushovd  in,  and  whi^  have  for 
their  subject  the  laws  of  the  Divine  Kingdom,  in 
its  growth,  its  nature,  its  consummation.  Under 
this  head  we  have  — 

1.  The  Sower  (Matt  xiH. ;  Mark  iv. ;  Luke  vUi.). 

2.  The  AVheat  and  the  Tares  (Matt.  xiii.). 

3.  The  Mustard-^Seed  (Matt  xiii.;  Mark  iv.). 

4.  The  Seed  cast  into  the  Ground  (Mark  Iv.). 

5.  The  Lenven  (Matt.  xiii.). 

6.  'ITie  Hid  Treasure  (Matt.  xiii.). 

7.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (Matt  xiii.). 

8.  The  Net  cast  into  the  Sea  (Matt  xiii.). 
(B.)  After  this  there  is  an  intenal  of  some 

months  of  which  we  know  comparatively  little. 
Either  there  was  a  return  to  the  more  direct  teach- 
ing, or  else  these  wens  repeated,  or  others  like  them 
spoken.  When  the  next  parables  meet  us  they  are 
of  a  diffh«nt  type  and  occupy  a  diflerent  position. 
They  occur  chiefly  in  the  inten'al  between  the  mis- 
sion of  the  seventy  and  the  last  approach  to  Jeru- 
salem, lliey  are  drawn  from  the  life  of  men 
rather  than  from  the  world  of  nature.  Oilen  they 
occur,  not,  as  in  Matt  xiii.,  in  discourses  to  the 
multitude,  but  in  answers  to  the  questions  of  the 
disciples  or  other  inquirers.  They  are  such  ■• 
these:  — 

9.  The  Two  Debtors  (Luke  vii.). 

10.  The  Merciless  Servant  (Matt  xviii.). 

11.  The  Good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.). 

12.  The  Friend  at  Midnight  (Luke  xL). 

13.  The  Rich  Fool  (Luke  xii.). 

14.  The  Wedding-Feast  (Luke  xii.V 

15.  The  Fi^Tree  (Luke  xiii.). 

16.  The  Great  Supper  (Luke  xiv.). 

17.  The  Lost  Sheep  (Matt  xvui;  Luke  xr.). 

18.  The  Lost  Piece  of  Money  (Luke  zv.) 

19.  The  Prodigal  Son  (Luke  xv.). 

20.  The  Uruust  Steward  (Luke  xvi.). 

21.  The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (Luke  zvl.). 

22.  The  UiijuBt  .ludi^  (Luke  xviii.). 

23.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Luke  xviii). 

24.  The  Laborers  in  the  Vmeyard  (Matt  xx.). 
(C.)  Towards  the  close  of  our  Lord's  ministry, 
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Immediately  beft>re  and  after  the  entry  into  Jem- 
lalem,  the  paratilet  aaaume  a  new  character.  They 
•re  again  theocratici  but  the  phaae  of  the  Dinne 
Kingdom^  on  which  they  chidly  dweil^  is  that  of 
its  final  oonnummation.  They  are  prophetic,  in 
part,  of  the  r^ection  of  Israel,  in  part  of  the  great 
retribution  of  the  coming  of  the  Lx)rd.  lliey  are 
to  the  earlier  parables  what  the  prophecy  of  Matt, 
zxiv.  is  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  To  this 
class  we  may  refer  — 

25.  The  Pounds  (Luke  xiz.). 

20.  llie  Two  Sons  (Matt,  xxi.)- 

27.  The  Vineyard    let    out    to   Husbandmen 

(Matt,  xxi.;  ilark  zit.;  Luke  zx.). 

28.  The  Marriage-Feast  (MaU.  xxli.). 

29.  llie  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  (Matt.zzr.). 

30.  The  Talents  (Matt  zxv.). 

31.  The  Sheep  and  the  GoaU  (Matt  zzt.). 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  several  Gospels  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  parables  of  the  first  and 
third  groups  bek>ng  to  St.  Matthew,  emphatically 
the  Ex-angelist  of  the  kingdom,  lliose  of  the  sec- 
ond are  found  for  the  most  part  in  St.  Luke.  They 
are  such  as  we  might  expect  to  meet  with  in  the 
Gospel  which  dweUs  most  on  the  sympathy  of 
Christ  for  all  men.  St  Mark,  as  giving  vivid  rec- 
ollections of  the  acts  rather  than  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  is  the  scantiest  of  the  three  s}-noptic  Gos- 
pels. It  is  not  less  characteristic  that  there  are 
no  parables  properly  so  called  in  St.  John.  It  is 
as  if  he,  sooner  than  any  other,  had  passed  into 
the  higher  stage  of  knowledge  in  which  parables 
were  no  longer  necessary,  and  therefore  dwelt  less 
on  them.  That  which  his  spirit  appropriated  most 
readily  were  the  words  of  eternal  life,  figurative  it 
might  be  in  form,  abounding  in  bold  analogies,  but 
not  in  any  single  instance  taking  the  form  of  a  nar- 
rativco 

Lastly  it  is  to  be  noticed,  partly  as  a  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  four  Gospels,  partly  as  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  them  and  all  counterfeits, 
that  the  apocryphal  Gospels  contain  no  parables. 
Human  invention  could  imagine  miracles  (though 
these  too  in  the  spurious  Goepehi  are  stripped  of  all 
that  gives  them  mnjesty  and  significance),  but  the 
parables  of  the  (xospek  were  inimitable  and  unap- 
proachable by  any  writers  of  that  or  the  succeed- 
ing age.  They  possess  a  life  and  power  which 
stamp  them  as  with  the  *'  image  and  superscrip- 
tion **  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Even  the  total  absence 
of  any  allusion  to  them  in  the  written  or  spoken 
teaching  of  the  Apostles  shows  how  little  their 
minds  set  afterwards  in  that  direction,  how  little 
likdy  they  were  to  do  more  than  testify  what  they 
had  actuiUly  heard.^ 

III.  Lastly,  there  is  the  hw  of  interpretation. 
It  has  been  urged  by  some  writers,  by  none  with 
greater  force  or  clearness  than  by  Chrysostom 
(Horn,  in  Matt.  64),  that  there  is  a  scope  or  pur- 
pose for  each  parable,  and  that  our  aim  must  be 
io  discern  this,  not  to  find  a  special  significance 
in  each  circumstance  or  incident  The  rest,  it  is 
said,  may  be  dealt  with  as  the  drapery  which  the 


o  See  an  iugenlous  clamiflcatlon  of  the  parables  of 
each  Qospel,  according  to  their  ratjeet-matter,  In 
WMteott,  IntTodHction  to  tkt  Study  o/th*  Gospels^  ch. 
tU.,  and  Appendix  F. 

b  The  existence  of  Babblnlo  parables,  presenting  a 
fupcrflcial  retemblance  to  those  of  the  Gospel,  Is  no 
rsal  exception  to  this  statement  Whetlier  we  bellere 
tbsm  to  hare  had  an  independent  origin,  and  so  to  be 
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parabie  needs  for  its  grace  and  fwnpWtfw,  tal 
which  is  not  etsentiaJ.  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  this  canon  of  interpretatioD  if 
likely  to  lead  us  to  the  full  meaning  of  this  portion 
of  our  Lord's  teaching.  True  as  it  donbtJcai  is, 
tliat  there  was  in  each  parable  a  leading  thooght 
to  be  learnt  partly  from  the  parable  itaelf,  partly 
from  the  occasion  of  its  utterance,  and  that  all  eise 
gathers  round  that  thought  as  a  centre,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  great  patterns  of  interpre- 
tation which  He  himself  has  given  us,  there  is  non 
than  this.  Not  only  the  sower  and  the  seed  and  the 
se>-eral  soils  have  thehr  counterparts  in  the  spiritnal 
life,  but  the  birds  of  the  air,  tlie  thorns,  the 
scorching  heat,  have  each  of  them  a  significance. 
The  explanation  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  giren 
with  less  fullneos,  an  outline  as  it  were,  which  iht 
advancing  scholars  would  be  alue  to  fill  up,  is 
equally  specific.  It  may  be  inferred  from  these  two 
instances  that  we  are,  at  least,  justified  in  looking 
for  a  meaning  even  in  the  seeming  accessories  of  a 
parable.  If  the  opposite  mode  of  interpscting 
should  seem  likely  to  lead  us,  as  it  has  led  many,  to 
strange  and  forced  analogies,  and  an  arbitrary  dog- 
matism, the  safeguard  may  be  found  in  our  reeol- 
lecting  that  in  assigning  such  meanings  we  are  bat 
as  scholars  guessing  at  the  mind  of  a  teacher  whose 
words  are  higher  than  our  thoughts,  recognising 
the  analogies  which  may  have  been,  but  which 
were  not  necessarily  thoee  which  he  recognised. 
No  such  interpretation  can  claim  anytliing  like 
authority.  The  very  form  of  the  teaching  make* 
it  probable  that  there  may  be.  In  any  case,  mot* 
than  one  legitimate  expUmatlon.  The  outward  &cfc 
in  nature,  or  in  social  life,  may  correspond  to  cpirw 
itual  facts  at  once  in  God's  government  of  tke 
world,  and  in  the  history  of  the  individual  moL 
A  parable  may  be  at  once  ethical,  and  in  the  hlgb- 
est  sense  of  the  term  prophetic.  There  is  thus  a 
wide  field  open  to  the  discernment  of  the  inter> 
preter.  There  are  also  restraints  upon  the  mere 
fertility  of  his  imagination.  (1.)  llie  analogic* 
must  be  real,  not  arbitrary.  (2.)  The  parablea  are 
to  be  considered  as  parts  of  a  whole,  and  the  iutcr- 
pretsition  of  one  is  not  to  override  or  encroach  npon 
the  lessons  taught  by  others.  (3.)  The  direct 
teaching  of  Christ  presents  the  standard  to  whl^ 
all  our  interpretations  are  to  be  referred,  and  bj 
which  they  are  to  be  measured.  (Comp.  I>eatt 
Trench  On  the  Parables^  Introductory  Remarks;  to 
which  one  who  has  once  read  it  cannot  bnt  be  move 
indebted  than  any  mere  references  can  indicate: 
Stier,  Word$  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  on  Matt.  xiiL  11.) 

E.U.  P. 
*  Literature,  The  following  list  embracca  only 
a  few  of  Um  more  noticeable  woris  on  this  sub- 
ject. For  fuller  references  see  Hase*s  Leben  Jess, 
5«  Aufl.  (18G5),  §  65,  and  Darling's  Cydnp.  BStO- 
ographica  (SuhjecU),  coL  1873,  fl".  —  Chaikt  Bulk- 
ley,  DUcouneA  on  the  Parabks  of  our  Sariour,  amd 
on  the  Miracles^  4  vols.  Lond.  1771.  Andrew  Gray, 
A  Delinexition  of  the  Parabies  of  ow  SariouTf 
with  a  Diu.  on  Parables  and  AOegorieal  Writing 

fidr  specimens  of  the  ^«fiMJ  of  this  fbnn  of  teaching 
among  the  Jews,  or  to  have  been  (as  ehrooologkal^ 
they  might  have  been)  bocrowed,  cooecloQsly  er  ub- 
consclously,  from  those  of  Christ,  there  Is  stUI  In  tha 
latter  a  dlstiDcdTe  power,  aad  parltgr,  whirh  plaee  lbs 
others  ahnost  beyond  the  range  of  eonparieon,  aaoty* 
as  to  outward  fom. 
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%m  general^  Lond.  1777,  2d  ed.  1814,  German 
mns.  1783.  Storr,  IH  Pnralt.  Ckritti,  Tub.  1779, 
Ito,  alao  in  his  Opwtc,  Acad,  i.  80-143,  Eng.  trans, 
in  £Mrryf  and  iJiu.  m  BiU.  LiL,  N.  Y.  1829,  ?oL 
I,  and  in  Philol.  Tracts  (rol  ix.  of  tbe  Edinb. 
BibL  Cabinet).  F.  A.  Kmmmaoher,  t/ber  den 
Otut  u.  d.  Form  d,  evang.  Oesckickte,  I^pz.  1806, 
Sf  197-225.  J.  F.  K.  Eylert,  HamiUen  Hb,  die 
Parab,  Jew,  Halle,  1806,  2«  Aufl.  1819,  with  a 
prdim.  eaiaj  Uebet'  das  ChirakttrisHsrhs  d,  Parab. 
Jem,  J.J,  Kroraui,  JJie  sdmmU,  Pwab,  Jeau, 
Sbertitti,  erlduteiH,  u.  prakU-homiUl.  bearbdtet, 
Fulda,  1823.  W.  Scholten,  Diatribe  de  Parab. 
Jesu  arisU,  Delph.  Bat.  1827.  F.  W.  Rettberg, 
De  Parab,  J,  C,  GotUng.  1827,  4to  (prize  enay). 
A.  H.  A.  Schultxe,  De  Parab,  J,  C,  Indole  poedca, 
Getting.  1827,  4to  (priie  enay).  A.  F.  linger, 
De  Parab,  Jesu  Natura,  Jnterpretatiome,  Usu, 
Ups.  1828.  (Highly  commended.)  B.  Bailey, 
Eapos,  of  ike  Parables,  with  a  Prelim,  Diss,  on 
ike  Parable,  Lood.  1828.  F.  G.  Liaoo,  Die  Par. 
abelM  JesH,  exegtU-komiltU  bearbeitet,  BerL  1832, 
5*  Aufl.  1861,  Eng.  trans,  by  P.  Fairbalm,  Edin. 
1840  {BibL  Cab,).  ¥„  GresweU,  Expos,  of  ike 
Parables  and  otker  Parts  of  ike  Gospel,  5  vols,  in 
6,  Oxf:  1834.  R.  a  Trench,  Notes  on  tke  Para- 
ges, Lond.  1841,  9th  ed.  1864,  Amer.  repr.,  12tb 
ed.,  N.  Y.  1867, 8vo;  condensed,  N.  Y.  1861,  12mo. 
(The  best  work  on  the  subject.)  Friedr.  Amdt, 
Die  Oltickniss-Jieden  Jesu  Chisti,  [111]  Be- 
irachtvngen,  6  Thle.  Magd.  1843-47, 2«  Aufl.  1846 
-eO.  Neander,  Leben  Jesu,  4«  Aufl.  (1847),  pp. 
161-182,  Amer.  trans,  p.  107  ff,  (separately  trans, 
by  Prof.  Hackett  (h>m  an  earlier  ed.,  Ckrisiian  Be- 
view,  1843,  nil.  199  ff„  588  ff.).  Lord  Stanley 
(now  Earl  of  l>erby),  Conversaiions  on  ike  Para^ 
bles,  new  ed.,  Lond.  1849,  18mo.  £.  N.  Kirk, 
Lectures  on  ike  Parables,  N.  Y.  1856.  J.  P. 
Lange,  art.  Gkickniss  in  Uerzog's  Beat'Encyki.  voL 
r.  Oienden,  Parables  of  our  Lard,  Lond.  1865. 
On  the  later  Jewish  parables,  see  Trench's  Notes 
on  ike  Parables,  lutrod.  Rem.  ch.  iv. ;  Hurwits's 
Hebrew  Tales,  Lond.  1826,  Amer.  repr.  N.  Y. 
1847 ;  G.  Levi,  Parabole,  Uggende  e  pensieri,  rao- 
eoUe  dai  libri  ialmucHd,  Fireuze,  1861.  A. 

PARADISE  (DT!'^,  Pardis:  irapdietiroi: 
Paradisus),  (Questions  as  to  the  nature  and  locality 
of  Paradise  as  identical  with  the  garden  of  (^.  ii. 
and  iii.  hare  been  ah%ady  discuwed  under  Eden. 
It  remains  to  trace  the  history  of  the  word  and  tbe 
associations  connected  with  it,  as  it  appears  in  the 
later  books  of  the  0.  T.  and  in  the  language  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles. 

Tbe  word  itself,  though  it  appears  in  the  above 
ibrm  in  Cant.  iv.  13,  Eccl.  ii.  5,  Xeh.  ii.  8,  may  be 
cfawsed,  with  hardly  a  doubt,  as  of  Aryan  rather 
than  of  Semitic  origin.  It  first  appears  in  Greek 
as  coming  straight  from  Persia  (Xen.  ut  inf.). 
Greek  lexicogntphers  classify  it  as  a  Persian  word 
(Jolios  VoUux,  OnoTHHSt.  ix.  8).  Blodem  philok)gists 
accept  the  same  conclusion  with  hardly  a  dissentient 
voice  (Renan,  Langues  Semidqves,  ii.  1,  p.  153). 
Gesenius  (s.  v.)  traces  it  a  step  further,  and  con- 
nects it  with  the  Sanskrit  ptra-de^  s=  high,  well- 
tilled  land,  and  applied  to  an  ornamental  gtirden 
attached  to  a  house.  Other  Sanskrit  schohrs, 
tiowever,  assert  that  the  meaning  of  para-dega  in 
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classical  Sanskrit  is  **  foreign  conptry,**  and  al» 
though  they  admit  that  it  may  also  mean  **  the 
best  or  most  excellent  country,"  they  kx>k  on  this 
as  an  instance  of  casual  coincidence  rather  than 
derivation.^  Other  etymologies,  more  fanciful  and 
far-fetched,  have  been  suggoted  —  (1)  from  wapd 
and  8c^  giving  as  a  memiing,  the  ^*  well-watered 
ground  '*  (SuidM,  «.  v.);  (3)  from  wapd  and  dciffttt 
a  barbarous  word,  supposed  to  signify  a  plant,  or 
collection  of  plants  (Joann.  Daniasc.  in  Suidas,  L 

c);  (3)  from  t^WI  mS,  to  bring  forth  herbs; 

(4)  mn  mS,  to  bring  forth  myrrh  (Ludwig, 
de  rapiu  Pauli  in  Parad.  in  Meuthen's  Tkesaur, 
Tkeolog,  p.  1702). 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Song  of  Solomon 
and  Ecdesiastes  were  written  in  the  time  of  Sol- 
omon, the  occurrence  of  tBb  foreign  word  may  be 
accounted  for  either  (1)  oo  the  hypothesis  of  hter 
forms  having  crept  into  the  text  in  the  process  of 
transcription,  or  (2)  on  that  of  the  word  having 
found  its  way  into  the  language  of  Israel  at  the 
time  when  its  civilization  took  a  new  flight  under 
the  Son  of  David,  and  the  king  borrowed  fh>m  the 
customs  of  central  Asia  that  which  made  the  royal 
park  or  garden  part  of  the  glory  of  the  kingdom. 
In  Neb.  ii.  8,  as  might  be  expected,  tbe  word  it 
used  in  a  connection  which  points  it  out  as  dis- 
tinctly Penian.  The  account  given  of  the  hanging 
gardens  of  fiabylon,  in  like  manner,  indicates  Media 
as  the  originaJ  seat  both  of  the  word  and  of  the 
thing.  Nebuchadnezzar  constructed  them,  terrace 
upon  terrace,  that  he  might  reproduce  in  the  plains 
of  Mesopotamia  the  scenery  with  which  the  Median 
princess  he  had  married  had  been  fikmiliar  in  her 
native  country;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
Kptfuurrhs  wapditiaot  (Berosus,  in  Joseph,  c,  Ap, 
L  19).  In  Xenophon  the  word  occurs  frequently, 
and  we  get  rivid  pictures  of  the  scene  which  it  im- 
plied. A  wide  open  park,  inclosed  against  injury, 
yet  with  its  natural  beauty  unspoifed,  with  stately 
forest  trees,  many  of  them  bearing  ftmt,  watered 
by  clear  streams,  on  whose  banks  roved  hu^  herds 
of  aiitefopes  or  sheep  —  this  was  the  scenery  which 
connected  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  Greek  traveller 
with  the  word  wapdieurosi  and  for  which  his  own 
language  suppliea  no  precise  equii*alent.  (Comp. 
Anab.  i.  2,  §  7,  4,  §  9;  ii.  4,  §  14;  IhUen.  iv.  1, 
§  15;  Cyrop,  i.  3,  §  14;  (Econom.  4,  §  13.) 
'llirough  the  writings  of  Xenophon,  and  through 
the  general  admixture  of  orientalisms  in  the  later 
Greek  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  word 
gained  a  recognuted  phce,  and  the  LXX.  writers 
chose  it  (or  a  new  use  which  gave  it  a  higher  worth 
and  secured  for  it  a  more  perennial  life,  'llie  gsr- 
deaa  of  Kden  became  6  weu>dBet(ros  r^s  rpwpris 
(Gen.  ii.  15,  iU.  23;  Joel  li.  3).  They  used  the 
same  word  whenever  there  was  sny  allusion,  how- 
e^'er  remote,  to  the  fair  region  which  had  been  the 
first  blissful  home  of  man.  The  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  in  their  vereion,  hi  the  paradise  of  God 
(Gen.  xiii.  10).  There  is  no  tree  in  the  paradise 
of  (jod  equal  to  that  which  in  the  prophet*s  vision 
symbolizes  the  gk)ry  of  Assyria  (Kz.  xxxt.  1-9). 
'Ilie  imagery  of  this  chi4>ter  f^imisbes  a  more  ririd 
picture  of  the  scenery  of  a  rapdHeiffOf  than  we 
And  elsewhere.  The  prophet  to  whom  **  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  **  by  the  river  of  Chebar  may 
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well  hare  cem  what  be  tkicribet  to  eleaiij.  Ehe- 
where,  however,  as  in  the  translation  of  the  three 
passages  in  which  pnrdf  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  it 
is  used  in  a  more  general  sense.  (Cctnp.  Is.  L  90; 
Num.  xxiv.  tf ;  Jer.  zxix.  5;  Susann.  \-er.  4.) 

It  was  natural,  howe%«r,  that  this  higher  mean- 
ing sliould  become  the  exclusive  one,  and  be  asso- 
ciated a'ith  new  thoughts.  Paradise,  with  no  other 
word  to  qualify  it,  was  the  bright  region  which 
man  had  lost,  which  was  guarded  by  the  flaming 
sword.  Soon  a  new  hope  sprang  up.  Over  and 
above  all  questions  as  to  where  the  primeval  garden 
had  been,  tliere  came  tlie  belief  that  it  did  not 
belong  entirely  (o  the  past  There  was  a  paradise 
still  into  which  man  might  hope  to  enter.  It  is  a 
matter  of  some  interest  to  ascertain  with  what  asso- 
ciatioiis  the  word  was  connected  in  the  minds  of 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  other  countries  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  what  sense  therefore 
we  may  attach  to  it  in  the  writings  of  the  N.  T. 

In  Uiis  as  in  other  instances  we  may  distinguish 
three  modes  of  thought,  each  with  marked  char- 
acteristics, yet  often  blended  together  in  diflisrent 
proportions,  and  melting  one  into  the  other  by 
hardly  perceptible  degrees.  Each  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  teaching  ^  Christian  theologians. 
The  language  of  the  K.  T.  stands  apart  from  and 
%bo\ie  alL  (1.)  To  the  Idealist  school  of  Alexan- 
dria, of  which  Philo  is  the  representative,  paradise 
was  notliiug  more  tlian  a  symbol  and  an  allegory. 
Tracts  of  tliis  way  of  looking  at  it  bad  appeared 
previously  in  the  teaching  of  the  Son  of  birach. 
The  four  rivers  of  ICden  are  figures  of  the  wide 
streams  of  Wisdom,  and  she  is  as  the  brook  which 
becomes  a  river  and  watere  the  Paradise  of  God 
(Ecclus.  xxiv.  25-30).  This,  however,  was  com- 
patible with  the  recognition  of  Gen.  ii.  as  speaking 
of  a  fact.  To  Philo  the  thought  of  the  fact  was 
unendurable,  llie  prime\td  history  spoke  of  no 
garden  such  as  men  plant  and  water.  Spiritual 
perfection  {ap^rh)  was  the  only  paradise,  llie 
trees  that  giiew  in  it  were  the  thoughts  of  the 
spiritual  man.  Tlie  fruits  which  they  bore  were 
life  and  knowledge  and  inim<ntality.  The  four 
rivers  flowing  from  one  source  are  the  four  virtues 
of  the  later  I'laConists,  each  derived  from  the  same 
source  of  goodness  (Philo,  de  AlUg.  i.).  It  is  ob- 
rious  that  a  system  of  interpretation  such  as  this 
was  not  likely  to  become  popular.  It  was  confined 
to  a  single  school,  possibly  to  a  single  teacher.  It 
has  little  or  notliing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  X.  T. 

(2.)  The  Rabbinic  schools  of  Palestine  present- 
ed a  phase  of  thought  the  very  opposite  of  that  of 
the  Alexandrian  writer.  They  had  their  descrip- 
tions, definite  and  detailed,  a  complete  topography 
of  the  unseen  world.  Paradise,  the  garden  of 
Eden,  existed  still,  and  they  discussed  the  question 
of  its  locality.  The  answers  were  not  alwaj's  oon- 
sisteiit  with  each  other.  It  was  far  off  in  the  dis- 
tant East,  furtlier  than  the  foot  of  man  had  trod. 
It  was  a  region  of  the  world  of  the  dead,  of  Sheol, 
in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  Gehenna  was  on  one 
lide,  with  its  flames  and  torments.  Paradise  on 
the  other,  the  intermediate  home  of  the  blessed. 
(Comp.  Wetstein,  Grotius,  and  Schoettgen  on  Luc, 
xxiii.)  The  patriarchs  were  there,  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  ready  to  receive  their  fiuthfVil 
descendants  into  their  bosoms  (Joseph,  de  Mace 
c.  13).  The  highest  place  of  honor  at  the  feast 
of  the  blessed  souls  was  Abraham's  bosom  (Luke 
xri.  23).  on  which  the  new  heir  of  immortality  re- 
clined as  tho  favored  and  honored  guest.     Or, 
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again,  paradise  was  neither  on  the  earth,  nor  wiUi 
in  it,  but  above  it,  in  the  thbd  hearen,  or  in  soma 
higher  orb.  [Hkavex.]  Or  there  were  two  par> 
adises,  the  npper  and  the  fewer  —  one  in  bearen, 
for  those  who  had  attained  the  heights  of  holiness 
—  one  in  earth,  for  those  who  had  lived  but  de- 
cently (Schoettgen,  Ilor,  Hth.  in  Apoc  iL  7),  and 
the  heavenly  paradise  was  sixty  times  as  large  as 
the  whole  lower  earth  (Kisenmenger,  fCntdectt.  Ju- 
denik,  ii.  p.  297).  Each  had  se%ieii  palace*,  and  in 
each  palace  were  its  appropriate  dwellen  (Und.  p. 
302).  As  the  righteous  dead  entered  paradise, 
angels  stripped  tliem  of  their  grave-clotbes,  arrayed 
them  in  new  robes  of  glory,  and  placed  on  their 
heads  diadems  of  gold  and  pearis  (ibid.  p.  310). 
Iliere  was  no  night  there.  Its  pavement  was  of 
preoioas  stones.  Pbnts  of  healing  power  and 
wondroos  fragranee  grew  on  the  banks  of  its 
streams  {ibUL  p.  313).  Fh>m  tbis  lower  paradise 
the  souls  of  the  dead  rose  on  cabbatbs  and  on 
feastr^iays  to  the  higher  {ibid.  p.  318),  where  e^iety 
day  there  was  the  presence  of  Jehovah  hoUmg 
council  with  Hb  saints  (ilfid.  p.  SSCT).  (Comp.  abo 
Schoettgen,  Uor.  f/eb.  in  Iaic  xxiii.) 

(3.)  Out  of  the  discussions  and  theories  of  the 
Rabbis,  there  grew  a  broad  popular  belief,  fixed  in 
the  hearts  ci  men,  accepted  without  discussion, 
blending  with  their  best  hopes.  Their  prayer  for 
the  dying  or  the  dead  was  that  his  soul  might  rest 
in  paradise,  in  the  garden  of  Eden  (Maimonides, 
Porta  Motisy  quoted  by  Wetstein  in  Lve,  xxilL ; 
Taykw,  Fwneral  Stmum  on  Sir  G.  DaUttm).  The 
belief  of  the  Essenes,  as  reported  by  Josephns  (B 
J.  ii.  8,  §  II),  may  Iw  aejepted  as  a  foir  represen- 
tation of  the  thoughts  of  those  who,  like  them, 
were  not  trained  in  the  Rabbinical  schools,  liring 
in  a  simple  and  more  childlike  faith.  To  them 
accordingly  paradise  was  a  iar-oflT  land,  a  region 
where  there  was  no  scorching  heat,  no  consuming 
cokl,  where  the  soft  west-wind  from  the  ocean  blew 
forevermore.  The  visions  of  tlie  2d  book  of  Es- 
dras,  though  not  without  an  admixture  of  Christian 
tbot^^ts  and  phrases,  may  be  looked  upon  as  rep- 
resenting this  phase  of  feeling.  There  also  we 
have  tiie  picture  of  a  fair  garden,  streams  of  milk 
and  honey,  twelve  trees  laden  with  dii'ers  fruits, 
mighty  mountains  whereon  grow  lilies  and  roses 
(ii.  19)  —  a  place  into  which  the  wicked  shall  not 
enter. 

It  is  with  this  popular  belief,  rather  than  with 
tliat  of  either  school  of  Jewish  thought,  that  the 
kinguage  of  the  N.  T.  connects  itself.  In  this,  as 
in  other  instances,  it  is  made  the  starting-point 
for  an  education  which  leads  men  to  rise  from  it  to 
higher  thoughts.  The  old  word  is  kept,  and  is 
raised  to  a  new  dignity  or  power.  It  is  significant, 
indeed,  that  the  word  "  paradise  *'  nowhere  occurs 
in  the  public  teaching  of  our  Lord,  or  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  his  own  disciples.  Connected  ss  it 
had  been  with  the  thoughts  of  a  sensuous  happi- 
ness, it  was  not  the  fittest  or  the  best  word  for 
those  whom  lie  was  training  to  rise  out  of  sensuous 
thoughts  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  spiritual  life. 
For  them,  accordingly,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
the  kingdom  of  God,  are  the  words  most  dwelt  on. 
The  blessedness  of  the  pure  In  heart  is  that  they 
shall  see  God.  If  binguage  borrowed  from  their 
common  speech  is  used  at  other  times,  if  they  hesr 
of  the  marriage-supper  and  the  new  wine,  it  is  not 
till  they  have  been  taught  to  understand  paimblei 
and  to  separate  the  figure  from  the  reality.  With 
the  thief  dying  on  the  cross  the  ease  was  di/lereni 
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We  can  airaine  nothing  in  the  robber-ouUftW,  but 
the  mott  rudimentarjr  forms  of  populur  belief.  We 
may  well  beliet'e  thai  the  wurd  used  here,  and  here 
ooljr,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Gospel  history, 
had  a  special  fitness  for  him.  His  reverence,  sym- 
pathy, repentanoe,  hope,  uttered  themselves  in  the 
prayer,  **  lx>rd,  remember  me  when  thou  comest 
into  tliy  kingdom !  *'  What  were  the  thoughts  of 
the  sufRsrer  as  to  that  kingdom  we  do  not  know. 
Unless  they  were  supematurally  raised  above  the 
level  which  the  disciplea  had  reached  by  slow  and 
painful  steps,  they  must  have  been  mingled  with 
visions  of  an  earthly  glory,  of  pomp,  and  victory, 
and  triumph.  The  answer  to  his  prayer  gave  him 
what  he  needed  most,  the  assurance  of  immediate 
rest  and  peace,  'ilie  word  paradise  spoke  to  him, 
as  to  other  Jews,  of  repose,  shelter,  joy  —  the 
greatest  contrast  possible  to  the  thirst,  and  agony, 
and  shame  of  the  hours  upon  the  cross.  Rudi- 
mentary as  his  previous  thoughts  of  it  might  be, 
this  was  the  word  fittest  for  the  education  of  his 
qiirit. 

There  is  a  like  significance  in  the  general  ab- 
sence of  the  word  Irom  the  language  of  the  Epis- 
tles. Here  also  it  is  found  nowhere  in  the  direct 
teaching.  It  occurs  only  in  passages  that  are 
apocalyptic,  and  therefore  almost  of  necessity  sym- 
bolic. St.  Paul  speaks  of  one,  apparently  of  him- 
self, as  having  been  **  caught  up  into  pandise,"  as 
having  there  heard  things  that  might  not  be  ut- 
tered (2  Cor.  xii.  4).o  In  the  message  to  the  first 
ot  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  ^  the  tree  of  life 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God/'  ap- 
pears as  the  reward  of  him  that  overcoroetli,  the 
symbol  of  an  eternal  blessedness.  (Corap.  Dean 
Tnneh^  Conun.  on  die  EpittUt  to  the  Seven 
Churcbtt,  in  foe)  The  thing,  though  not  the 
word,  appears  in  the  dosing  visions  of  Hev.  xxiL 

(4.)  I1ie  eager  curiosity  which  prompts  men  to 
pnes  on  into  the  things  behind  the  veil,  has  led 
them  to  construct  hypotheses  more  or  less  definite 
as  to  the  intermediate  state,  and  these  have  afl^t- 
ed  the  thoughts  which  Christian  writers  have  con- 
nected with  the  word  paradise.  I'atrlitio  and  later 
interpreters  fuUow,  as  has  been  noticed,  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Jewish  schools.  To  Origen  and  others 
of  a  like  spiritual  insight,  paradise  U  but  a  syno- 
nym for  a  region  of  life  and  immortality  —  one 
and  the  same  with  the  third  heaven  (Jerome,  £p, 
ad  JoA.  Ilierot.  in  Wordsworth  on  2  Cor.  xii.). 
So  &r  as  it  is  a  place,  it  is  m  a  school  in  which  the 
souls  of  men  are  trained  and  leum  to  judge  rightly 
of  the  things  they  have  done  and  seen  on  earth 
(Origen,  lie  Prime,  iL  12).  The  sermon  of  Basil, 
oEs  ParruJuo,  gives  an  eloquent  representation  of 
the  common  belief  of  (Christians  who  were  neither 
mystical  nor  speculative.  Minds  at  once  foglcal 
and  sensuous  ask  questions  as  to  the  locality,  and 
the  answers  are  wildly  coigecturaL     It  is  not  in 
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a  For  the  questions  (1)  whether  the  raptus  of  St. 
Paul  was  eorporesl  or  incorporeal,  (2)  whether  the 
third  heaven  Is  to  be  iJenUflad  with  or  disdoguisbed 
from  panditwt.  (3)  whether  this  was  the  upper  or  the 
fower  paradise  of  the  Jewish  schools,  oomp.  Meyer, 
Wocdswortb,  Alfoid,  in  loe, ;  Aogojit.  d*  Gfn,  ad  tttt. 
xii.;  Lodwlg,  DiM.  d4  taptu  Pauti^  in  Meothen*s 
Tkuaurms.  InterpreUMl  l>y  the  eurrent  Jewish  beUef 
sf  the  period,  we  D»y  refer  the  **tkint  keavtn^  toa 
TisioQ  of  the  Divine  Okwy  ;  *^pmuHMy"  toa  viidoa  of 
lbs  MJowshlp  of  the  righteo^  dead,  walOng  ia  calm. 
■SH  and  psaoe  for  their  final  rssamctkin. 


Hades,  and  is  therefore  different  from  Abraham^s 
bosom  (Tertull.  de  JdoL  c.  13).  It  is  above  and 
beyond  the  world,  separated  from  it  by  a  wall  of 
fire  (TertuU.  ApoL  c.  47 ).  It  is  the  ♦•  refrigeriiun  " 
for  all  faithful  souls,  where  they  have  the  vision  of 
saints,  and  angels,  and  of  Christ  himself  (Just.  M. 
Htspone,  ad  Orthodox.  75  and  85),  or  for  those 
only  who  are  entitled,  as  martyrs,  fresh  from  the 
baptism  of  bfood,  to  a  specUl  reward  abo>-e  their 
feUows  (TertuU.  de  Anim,  c  55).^  It  is  in  the 
fourth  heaven  (Clem.  Alex.  Fragm.  §  51).  It  is 
in  some  unknown  region  of  the  earth,  where  the 
seas  and  skies  meet,  higher  than  any  earthly  moun- 
tain (Joann.  Daroasc.  de  Orihod,  Fid  ii.  1 1 ),  and 
had  thus  escaped  the  waters  of  the  Flood  (P.  Lom- 
bard, SenUnt.  ii.  17,  £.).  It  has  been  identified 
with  the  <pu\aitfi  of  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  and  the  spirits 
in  it  are  those  of  the  antediluvian  races  who  re- 
pented before  the  great  destruction  overtook  them 
(Bishop  Horsley,  Sermons^  xx.).  (Comp.  an  elab- 
orate note  in  Thilo,  Codex  Apocryph,  N.  T.  p. 
754.)  The  word  enters  largely,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, into  the  apocryphal  literatture  of  the  early 
Church.  Where  the  true  Gospels  are  most  reti- 
cent, the  mythical  are  most  exuberant  The  (Gos- 
pel of  Nicodemus,  in  narrating  Christ's  victory 
over  Hades  (the  **  harrowing  of  hell "  of  our  early 
English  mysteries),  tells  how,  till  then,  Knoch  and 
Elijah  had  been  its  sole  inhabitants « —  how  the 
penitent  robber  was  there  with  his  cross  on  the 
night  of  tlie  crucifixion  —  bow  the  souls  of  the 
patriarchs  were  led  thither  by  Christ,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  the  archangel  Michael,  as  he  kept  watch 
with  the  flaming  swords  at  the  gate.  In  the  apoc- 
ryphal Acta  Philippi  ('riscbeudorf,  Act,  AjweL  p. 
8!^),  the  Apostle  is  sentenced  to  remain  for  forty 
days  outside  the  circle  of  paradi^,  because  he  had 
given  way  to  anger  and  cursed  the  people  of  Hie- 
ropolis  for  their  unbelief. 

(5.)  The  kiter  history  of  the  word  presents  some 
£icts  of  interest.  Accepting  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  the  mythical  elements  of  eastern  Chris- 
tianity, the  creed  of  Islam  presented  to  its  folfon'ers 
the  hope  of  a  sensuous  paradise,  and  the  Pershw 
word  was  transpUnted  through  it  into  the  lan- 
guages spoken  by  them.<'  In  the  West  it  passes 
through  some  strange  transformations,  and  de- 
scends to  baser  uses.  The  thought  that  men  on 
entering  the  Church  of  Christ  returned  to  the 
blessedness  which  Adam  had  forfeited,  was  sym- 
bolized in  the  church  architecture  of  the  fourth 
century.  'Vhe  narthex,  or  ntrium^  in  which  were 
assemliled  those  who,  not  \mn%fdtle$  in  full  com- 
munion, were  not  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the 
building,  was  known  as  the  "Paradise"  of  the 
church  (Alt,  (Mut,  p.  591).  Athanasius,  it  has 
been  said,  speaks  scornfully  of  Arianism  as  creep- 
ing into  this  paradise,*  implying  that  it  addressed 
itself  to  the  ignorant  and  untaught.     In  the  West 


h  A  special  treatise  by  Tertollian,  de  Pantdieo^  is 
unfortuiiately  lost. 

e  One  Grace  of  this  belief  Is  found  In  the  Tulg.  of 
Ecclus.  xliv.  16, "  tianslHtus  est  in  paradiiym,^^  In  the 
absence  of  any  oorresponding  word  in  the  Ureek 
text. 

d  Thus  it  oeonrs  In  the  Koran  in  the  form  Jlrdaueg 
and  the  name  of  the  Persian  poet  Ferdusi  Is  probably 
derived  from  it  (Dumboldrs  Cosmos^  U.  note  280). 

«  The  peasB^  quoted  by  Alt  Is  from  Orat.  e.  Arian, 
It.  (vol.  i.  p.  307,  Ooton.  1636):  Kak  /ii<£{tT<u  wi(A«r 
eiovXtwr  dt  vir  wp4lwyer  r^  iMsk^nat,    Inconloat 
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we  trace  a  change  of  fomif  and  one  singular  change 
of  application.  I'aradiao  becomes  in  some  Italian 
dblects  Paraviso,  and  this  passes  into  the  French 
parv'f^^  denoting  the  western  porch  of  a  church, 
or  the  open  space  in  front  of  it  (Ducange,  i.  v. 
"  Par\isus  " ;  Diez,  Etyntolog,  Wdrterb,  p.  708). 
In  the  church  this  space  was  occupied,  as  we  have 
leeji,  by  the  lower  cksses  of  the  people.  The  word 
was  transferred  from  the  place  of  worship  to  the 
pbce  of  amusement,  and,  though  the  position  was 
entirely  diAerent,  was  applied  to  the  highest  and 
eheapest  gallery  of  a  French  theatre  (Alt,  Cuitui, 
t  c).  By  some,  however,  this  use  of  the  word  is 
connected  only  with  the  extreme  height  of  the  gal- 
lery, just  as  *'  chemin  de  Paradis  **  is  a  proverbial 
phrase  for  any  specially  aniuous  undertaJcing  (13e- 
schcrelle,  Dlctumnaire  Fran^aig).         E.  H.  P. 

*  On  tills  subject  see  VV.  A.  Alger's  Critical 
History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life^  4th 
ed.  N.  Y.  1866,  and  for  the  literature,  the  biblio- 
graphical Appendix  to  that  worlc  (comp.  references 
in  the  Index  of  Subjects).  A. 

PAHAH  (nnsrr,  with  the  def.  article  [the 
heifer]:  ^ap<i\  Alex.  A^ap:  A])liphara\  one  of 
the  cities  in  the  territory  allotted  to  Benjamin, 
named  only  in  the  lists  of  the  conquest  (Josh,  xviii. 
23 ).  It  occurs  in  the  first  of  the  two  groups  into 
which  the  towns  of  Beiyamin  are  divided,  which 
seems  to  contain  those  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  tribe,  between  Jericho,  Bethel,  and 
Geba;  the  towns  of  the  south,  from  Gibeon  to  Je- 
rusalem, being  enumerated  in  the  second  group. 

In  the  Onomnsticon  ("  Aphra  ")  it  is  specified 
by  Jerome  only  —  the  text  of  Kusebius  being 
wanting,  —  as  five  miles  east  of  Bethel.  No  traces 
of  the  name  have  yet  been  found  in  thai  position; 
but  the  name  Fdrah  exists  further  to  the  S.  E. 
attached  to  the  ]Vady  Fdrah,  one  of  the  southern 
branches  of  the  great  Wudy  Svwtinit,  and  to  a 
site  of  ruins  at  the  junction  of  the  same  with  the 
main  valley. 

This  identification,  first  su^^ted  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son (i.  439),  is  supported  by  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir , 
p.  339)  and  Schwarz  (p.  126).  The  drawback  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  U.,  namely,  that  the  Arabic  word 
(ss  **  mouse  **)  difiers  in  signification  from  the  He- 
brew (**  the  cow  *')  is  not  of  much  force,  since  it  is 
the  habit  of  modem  names  to  cling  to  similarity 
of  sound  with  the  ancient  names,  rather  than  of 
signification.     (Com^ve  Beit-ur ;  el  Aalj  etc.) 

A  view  of  Wady  Fdrah  is  given  by  Barclay 
(  City,  etc.  p.  658),  who  proposes  it  for  Mstom,   G. 

•  PARALYTIC,  HEALING  OP  THE. 

[House,  vol  ii.  p.  1104.] 

PAOIAN,    BL-PAIIAN     O^HQ,     b*H 

^nS^:  ^apdv,  LXX.  and  Joseph.;  [1  Sam.  xxv. 
1,  Rom.  Mcul^y,  Vat.  Maayi  Pharan]), 

L  It  is  shown  under  Kadesh  that  the  name 
Paran  corresponds  probably  in  general  outline  with 
the  desert  et-  Tih,  The  Sinaitic  desert,  including  the 
wedge  of  metamorphic  rocks,  granite,  syenite,  and 


as  his  conjecture  is,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
sarcasm  wbkh  be  finds  in  the  words  is  not  the  crea- 
tion of  his  own  imasinallon.  There  seems  no  ground 
for  refcrrtng  the  word  paradise  to  any  seetion  of  the 
ChuToh,  but  rather  to  the  Church  as  a  whole  (oomp. 
August,  tie  Gen.  ad  litt.  xii.).  The  Axlaos  were  to  it 
what  the  serpent  had  been  to  the  earlier  pazadise. 


PARAK,  EL-PARAB 

porphyry,  set.  as  it  were,  in  a  snperflml  maigin  d 
old  red  sandstone,  forms  neariy  a  scalene  triangfe 
with  its  apex  southwards,  and  having  its  base  oi 
upper  edge  not  a  straight,  but  concave  crescent  fins 
—  the  ridge,  in  short,  of  the  et-  7TA  range  of  moun- 
tains, extending  about  120  mike  finom  east  to  west, 
with  a  slight  dip,  the  curve  of  the  aforesaid  creseent 
southwards.  Speaking  generally,  the  wiidemcH 
of  Sinai  (Num.  x.  12,  xiL  16),  in  which  the  march- 
stations  of  Taberah  and  Haseroth,  if  the  latter 
[HAZKRtim]  be  identical  with  Hidkerd,  are  prob- 
ably included  towards  its  N.  £.  limit,  may  be  said 
to  lie  S.  of  the  et-TVi  range,  the  wilderness  of 
Paran  N.  of  it,  and  the  one  to  end  where  the  other 
begins.'  That  of  Pcran  is  a  stretch  of  chalky 
formation,  the  chalk  being  covered  with  coarse 
gravel,  mixed  with  black  lOnt  and  drifting  sand. 
The  surface  of  this  extensi%Y  desert  tract  is  a  skipe 
ascending  towards  the  north,  and  in  it  appear  to 
rise  (by  Russegger's  map,  fh>m  which  most  of  the 
previous  description  is  taken)  three  chalky  ridges, 
as  It  were,  terraces  of  mountainous  formatioii,  aD 
to  the  W.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Ra$  Mohawaned 
to  Kiilai  eUAri$h  on  the  Mediterranean.  The 
caravan-route  from  Cairo  to  Aknba  croeacs  the  <(- 
JVi  desert  in  a  line  from  \V.  to  £.,  a  little  S.  In 
this  wide  tract,  which  extends  northwards  to  join 
the  "wilderness  of  Beer-sheba"  (Gen.  xxi.  21,  cf. 
14),  and  eastward  probably  to  the  wildemesa  of  Zrn 
[Kadrsh]  on  the  Edomitish  border,  Ibhmael  dwelt, 
and  there  probably  his  posterity  originally  multi- 
plied. Ascending  northa-ards  from  it  on  a  meridian 
to  the  £.  of  Beer-sheba,  we  should  reach  Maon  and 
Carmel,  or  that  southern  portion  of  the  territory 
of  Judah,  W.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  known  as  «*  the 
South,**  where  the  waste  ehanges  gradually  into 
an  uninhabited  pasture-land,  at  least  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  in  which,  under  the  name  of  ^«  Paran/* 
Nabal  fed  his  flocks  (1  Sam.  xxT.l).  Between  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  and  that  of  Zin  no  strict  de- 
marcation exists  in  the  narrative,  nor  do  the  natural 
features  of  the  region,  so  far  as  yet  ascertalDod, 
yield  a  well-defined  boundary.  The  name  of  Paraa 
seems,  as  in  the  story  of  Ishmael,  to  have  pre- 
dominated towards  the  western  extremity  of  the 
northern  desert  frontier  of  e(-71A,  and  hi  Kam. 
xxxiv.  4  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  not  Paran,  is  spoken 
of  as  the  southern  border  of  the  land  or  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3).  If  by  the  Paran 
region  we  understand  "that  great  and  terrible 
wikiemess  *'  so  emphatically  described  aa  the  haunt 
of  noxious  creatures  and  the  terror  of  the  way- 
farer (Deut.  i.  19,  viii.  15),  then  we  might  see  him 
the  aiyaoent  tracts,  which  still  must  be  caDed 
"  wilderness,**  might,  either  as  baring  less  repul- 
sive features,  or  because  they  lay  near  to  some 
settled  country,  have  a  special  nomendature  of  their 
own.  For  the  Utter  reason  the  wildernesses  of 
Zin,  eastward  towards  Edom  and  Mount  Seir,  and 
of  Shur,  westward  towards  Egypt,  might  be  thus 
distinguished;  for  the  former  reason  that  of  Sin 
and  Sinai.  It  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
rules  of  Scriptural  nomendature,  if  we  suppose 
these  accessory  wilds  to  be  sometimes  indodcd 


a  This  word  will  be  ftmHiar  to  BMoy  i 
the  "Besponsiones  in  Pttrvito  **  of  the  Oztad  ajnasi 
of  examinackm,  howevsr  little  thsf  may  prsvioariy 
liave  connected  that  place  with  ttasir  ttiOQghts  of  par> 
adise.  By  others,  however,  Parrisom  (or  •««)  is  d» 
rived  '<a  parvis  poeris  ibi  edoetii"  (itfHM«»,  Ov-  4 
la  Langut  Fnmi.  s.  t.  "Parvis**). 
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ander  the  genenl  name  pf  **  wildeniest  of  Paran ; " 
•od  to  this  extent  we  may  perhaps  modify  Ibe 
pnriotis  funeral  statement  that  S.  of  the  et-  Tih 
range  is  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  N.  of  it  that 
of  I'aran.  St:  11,  construed  strictly,  the  wilder- 
nesses of  I^aron  and  Zin  would  seem  to  lie  as 
aheady  approximately  laid  down.  [Kadksh.]  If, 
bowexer,  as  previously  hinted,  they  may  in  another 
view  be  regarded  as  overlapping,  we  can  more  easily 
understand  how  Chedorlaomer,  when  he  '*  smote " 
the  peoples  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  returned  round  its 
soutiiwesteni  cun-e  to  the  el-Paran,  or  **  terebinth- 
tree  of  Paran,**  viewed  as  indicating  a  locality  in 
connection  with  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  yet 
dose,  apparently,  to  that  Dead  Sea  border  (Gen. 
xiv.  G). 

Was  there,  then,  a  Paran  proper,  or  definite  spot 
to  which  the  name  was  applied  ?  From  Deut.  i.  1 
it  should  seem  there  must  have  been.    Thia  is  eon- 
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firmed  by  1  K.  xi.  18,  from  which  we  ftirther  leart 
the  fact  of  its  being  an  inhabited  region ;  and  the 
position  required  by  the  context  here  is  one  between 
Midian  and  Kgypt.  If  we  are  to  reconcile  these 
passages  by  the  aid  of  the  jjersonal  history  of 
Moses,  it  seems  certain  that  the  local  Midian  of 
the  Sinhtio  peninsula  must  have  kin  near  the 
Mount  Horeb  itself  (Ex.  iii.  1,  xviii.  1-5).  The 
site  of  the  "  Paran  **  of  Hadad  the  Kdomite  must 
then  have  lain  to  the  N.  W.  or  Egyptian  side  of 
Horeb.  lliis  brings  us,  if  we  assume  any  prin- 
cipal mountain,  except  SerMi^"  of  the  whole  Sina- 
itic  group,  to  be  ^^Uie  Mount  of  God,**  so  close  to 
the  yVat/y  Ftiran  that  the  similarity  of  name,^ 
supported  by  the  recently  expressed  opinion  of 
eminent  geographers,  may  be  taken  as  establishing 
substantial  identity.  Kitter  (vol.  xiv.  p.  740,  741 ) 
and  Stanley  (pp.  89-41)  both  consider  that  Reph- 
idim  is  to  be  found  in   Wady  Feirati^  and  no 


of  Jkirftn  In  Wady  Frirtn. 


ither  place  in  the  whole  peninsula  seems,  from  its 
local  advantages,  to  have  been  so  likely  to  form  an 
entrepdi  in  Solomon*s  time  Ijetween  Edom  and 
Egypt.  Burckhardt  {Syria^  etc.  p.  602)  describes 
this  wady  as  narrowing  in  one  spot  to  100  paces, 
snd  adds  that  the  high  mountains  adjacent,  and 
the  thick  woods  which  ck>the  it,  contribute  with 
the  had  water  to  make  it  unhealthy,  but  that  it  is, 
for  producti\-ene88,  the  finest  valley  ^  in  the  whole 
peninsula,  containing  four  miles  of  gardens  and 
date-groves.  Yet  he  thinks  it  was  not  the  Paran 
of  SCTipture.  Professor  Stanley,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  to  speak  on  this  point  with  greater  confi- 
dence In  the  aflSrmative  than  perhaps  on  any  other 
question  connected  with  the  Exodus.  See  espe- 
cially his  remarks  (39-41)  regarding  the  local  term 
**  hiU  **  of  Ex.  xvii.  9,  10,  which  he  considers  to 


a  for  the  reasons  why  SrbAl  should  not  be  ac- 
bSoiai. 


k  Oesen  f .  v.  Y^t^j  lays  the  wilderness  so  called, 
"between  Midian  and  Kgypt,  bears  thl*  name  at  the 
pneeot  day."  No  maps  now  in  use  give  any  doner 
sppeozfanatfoa  te  Mie  ancient  name  than  Ftiram. 


be  satisfied  by  an  eminence  adjsccnt  to  the  Wady 
Feiran.  The  vegetable  manna «'  of  the  tamarisk 
grows  wild  there  (Seetzen,  Reisen^  iii.  75),  as 
does  the  colocynth,  etc.  (Robinson,  i.  121-124). 
What  could  have  led  Winer  (».  r.  "  Paran  " )  to 
place  el-Paran  near  Elath,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  es- 
pecially as  he  gives  no  authority. 

2.  "Mount**  Paran  occurs  only  in  two  poetic 
passages  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2:  Hab.  iii.  3),  in  one  of 
which  Sinai  and  Sdr  appear  as  local  accessories,  in 
the  other  Teman  and  (ver.  7)  Ciishan  and  Midian. 
We  need  hardly  pause  to  inquire  in  what  sense 
Seir  can  be  brought  into  one  local  view  with  Sinai- 
It  is  clear  from  a  third  poetic  passage,  in  which 
Paran  does  not  appear  (Judg.  v.  4,  5),  but  which 
contains  "  Seir,*'  more  literally  determined  by 
i(  Edom,**  still  in  the  same  local  connection  with 


c  Compare,  however,  the  same  traveller's  statement 
of  the  claims  of  a  coast  wady  at  TYkr,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Sues  (Burckhardt.  Anb.  ii.  802 ;  com  p.  Wellsted,'  U. 
9),  '^  receiving  all  the  waters  which  tiow  down  from  the 
higher  ranfre  of  Sinai  to  the  sea  '  (Stanley,  p.  19). 

d  The  Tamnrix  Gatlira  manni/era  of  £hreDi>srg, 
the  T'r/fi  of  the  Arabe  (Robinson,  i.  115). 
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PARBAR 


**  Sinai,"  that  the  Hebrew  found  no  difficulty  in 
viewiiif(  the  greater  scenes  of  God's  manifestation 
in  the  Kxodus  as  historically  and  morally ,<>  if  not 
locally  connected.  At  any  rate  Mount  Paran  here 
may  with  as  pood  a  ri^lit  be  cUinied  for  the 
Sinaitic  as  for  the  Kdomitish  side  of  the  difficulty. 
And  the  distance,  after  all,  fh>m  Horeb  to  Mount 
Sdr  was  probably  one  of  ten  days  or  less  (Deut.  i. 
2).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  if  the  Wady  Ftiran  be 
the  Panin  proper,  the  name  •'  Mount"  Paran  may 
have  been  either  assi^ed  to  the  special  mem))er 
(the  northwestern)  of  the  Sinaitic  mountain-group 
which  lies  adjacent  to  that  wady,^  or  to  the  whole 
Sinaitic  cluster,  'fliat  special  member  u  the  five- 
peaked  ridge  of  Set-bfiL  If  this  view  for  the  site 
of  Pamn  is  correct,  the  Israelites  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  their  encampment  by  the  sea  (Num. 
uxiii.  10),  prol:alily  Tuyibeh  [Wilderness  ok 
THE  \Vaxi»kki.\g],  by  the  "  middle  "  hmte  of  the 
three  indicated  by  Stanley  (pp.  38,  39). 

H.  H. 

PAR3AR  O^^^^n,  with  the  definite  arti- 
cle [see  below]:  ^ZioZtxoy^^vovs'  ctUulm).  A 
word  occurring  in  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  only  in  1 
Chr.  xxvi.  38,  but  there  found  twice:  »*At  the 
Parbar  westward  four  (Invites)  at  the  causeway 
two  at  the  Parbar."  From  tliis  passage,  and  also 
IVom  tlie  context,  it  would  seem  that  Parbar  was 
some  ])lace  on  the  west  side  of  the  Temple  inclo- 
stire,  the  same  side  with  the  causeway  and  the  gate 
Shallecheth.  The  hifter  was  close  to  the  cause- 
way —  perhaps  on  it  as  the  Bnb  SiliUu  now  is  — 
and  we  know  from  its  remains  that  the  causeway 
«ras  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  western  wall. 
Parbar  therefore  must  have  been  south  of  Shal- 
lecheth. 

As  to  the  ineaning  of  the  name,  the  Rabbis 
generally  agree''  in  translating  it  "the  outside 
place; "  while  modem  authorities  take  it  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  fxtrrarim  •  in  2  K.  xxiii.  11  (A.  V. 
"  subyrbs  "),  a  word  almost  identical  with  pni'Lnr^ 
and  used  by  the  early  Jewish  interpreters  as  the 
equivalent  of  mh/i'^sfihn^  the  |irecincts  (A.  V. 
"suburbs")  of  the  Levitical  cities.  Accepting 
this  interpretation,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying the  Parbar  with  the  suburb  (rh  wpodarttov) 
mentioned  by  .loeephus  in  describing  Herod's  Tem- 
ple (Ant.  XV.  11,  §  5),  as  lying  in  the  deep  valley 
which  separated  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple  from 
the  city  opposite  it;  in  other  words,  the  southern 
end  of  the  Tyropceon,  which  interv-enes  between 
the  Wailing  Place  and  the  (so-called)  Zion.  The 
two  gates  in  the  original  wall  were  in  Herod's 
Temple  increased  to  four. 


a  The  language  in  the  threv  passages  (Dsnt  xxxiii. 
2 ;  nab.  iii. ;  Judg.  t.  4,  5)  Is  as  strikingly  similar  as 
Is  the  purport  and  uplrit  of  all  the  three.  All  dcacribe 
a  spiritual  pnvence  manifested  by  natural  eonvukdons 
attendant ;  and  all  are  confirmed  by  Ps.  Uvili.  7,  8, 
in  which  Sinai  alone  is  named.  We  may  almost 
regard  this  lofty  rhapsody  as  a  commonplace  of  the 
inspired  song  of  triumph,  In  which  the  seer  seems  to 
leare  earth  so  fUr  beneath  him  that  the  preclseness  of 
geographic  detail  is  lost  to  his  view. 

b  Out  of  the  Wadi/  A/ron,  In  an  easteriy  diiertlon, 
runs  the  Ifoz/jr  Sk^ikk,  which  eooduets  the  trareller 
ifareetly  to  the  "  modem  Uoreb."    See  Klepert's  map. 

e  What  nobrew  wort  the  LXX.  read  here  Is  not 
sisar. 

'  SeetheTargmnof  tbepassaf»;alsoDoxtocf;i«x. 
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It  does  not  follow  (as  some  hare  Mtmned)  that 
Parbar  was  identical  with  the  "  suburbs  **  of  2  K. 
xxiii.  11,  though  the  words  denoting  each  may 
liave  the  same  signification.  Vor  it  seems  most 
consonant  with  probability  to  suppose  that  the 

horses  of  the  Sun  "  would  be  kept  on  the  easteni 
side  of  the  tfemple  mount,  in  foil  view  of  the 
rising  rays  of  the  god  as  they  shot  over  the  Moant 
of  OUvet,  and  not  in  a  deep  valley  on  its  western 
side. 

Parbar  is  possibly  an  ancient  Jebusile  name, 
which  perpetuated  itself  after  the  Israelite  oooqaot. 
of  the  city,  as  many  a  Danish  and  Saxon  name 
has  been  perpetuated,  and  still  exists,  only  slightly 
disguised,  in  the  city  of  London.  G. 

♦  PARCHED  CORN.  [Rurn.  Book  of, 
Amer.  ed.] 

•  PARCHED  GROUND.  The  Hebrew 
term  (3^^?,  thdrdb)  so  rendered  in  b.  xxxv.  7 
(A.  V.)  — "the  parched  ffround  shall  become  a 
pool  '*  —  is  understood  by  the  best  schohu^  to  de- 
note the  mirnye^  the  Arabic  name  for  which  it 
terdb.  So  Gesenius,  lurst,  De  Wette,  Hitsig, 
Knobel,^  Kwald,  etc.;  comp.  Winer,  BU/L  Utai- 
wdrlerb'.  art.  "  Sandnieer,"  and  Thomson's  Limd 
and  Book,  ii.  287,  288.  The  phenomenon  referred 
to  is  too  well  known  to  need  description  here.    A. 

PARCHMENT.     [Wbituxc] 

PARLOR/  A  word  in  English  usage  mean- 
ing the  conmion  room  of  the  family,  and  hence 
probably  in  A.  V.  denoting  the  king's  audicnee- 
clmmber.  so  used  in  reference  to  Eglon  (Judg.  liL 
20-25;  Hichardson,  An^p.  Z>/c(.).  [House,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1135.]  H.  W.  P. 

PARMASH^A  (WJlfe"^?  [nyeriw. 
Sanskr.,  Ges.] :  Mopucuri/u^;  Alex.  HapfAMrifUfax 
[FA.  Mopjucuri/iO  Phermetta).  One  of  the  ten 
sons  of  llamau  shun  by  the  Jews  in  Shushan  (Estb. 
ix.  9). 

PAR'MENAS  (noAjUfrctf  [prob.  a  contrae- 
tion  of  Pannenides,  deaajutt]).  One  cf  the  seven 
deacons,  »*  men  of  honest  report,  fiiU  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  wisdom,"  selected  by  the  whole  liody  of 
the  disciples  to  superintend  the  ministration  of 
their  alms  to  tlie  widows  and  necessitous  poor. 
Pannenas  is  phiced  sixth  on  the  list  of  tliose  who 
were  ordained  by  the  kying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  Apostles  to  this  special  function  (Acts  >-i.  5). 
His  name  ocairs  but  this  once  in  Scripture;  and 
ecclesiastical  history  records  nothing  of  him  save 
the  tradition  that  he  sufiered  martyrdom  at  l*hilippi 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (Baron,  ii.  55).     In  tbo 


TWm.  s.  T.  D*nD  t  <uid  the  relbreDces  in  Ughttei, 
Prospect  of  Temple ,  ch.  t. 

«  Uesenlus,  7%e.«.  p.  1123  a ;  FQxst,  Handteh.  IL  23*, 
etc.  Oeranius  connects  parrttrim  with  a  similar  Per- 
sian word,  meaning  a  building  opua  on  all  aUcs  to  &e 
sun  and  air. 

/  1.  "^^H;  Jbro^ffi};  cybicwUim;  once  only  "psr- 
lor-'  In  1  6hr.  xxtUI.  11;  ebewhere  usoallj  (^chaan- 
ber,"  a  withdmwh*^  room  (Oes.  p.  448). 

2.  n^lf^/;  mmAvfia;  tritUnmm ;  vsaal^ 
^  chamber.^*  * 

8.  n*b];,  with  art  In  each  instsnee  when  A.  T 
has  ''parlor;'*  rh  inrtp^i  tamneidmm;  osuaUy 
**  chamber.**  It  denotes  an  upper  rhamber  In  S  Bsm 
ZTiiL  88,  2  K.  xxiU.  12. 
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of  Um  Bjimntine  Choreh  he  and  Pro- 
are  oommemorated  on  Julj  28th. 

E.H~i. 

PARIf  ACH  f?!}"?©  [swljl  ^r  deUcaU,  Ges.] : 
^wdx'  Pharnadi).  Vatber  or  ancestor  of  Eliza- 
phan  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxxiv. 
25). 

PA'ROSH  (tt7P-|9  L/fea]:  ♦ap^j,  Akx. 
dWf  in  Ear.  ii.  3;  elsewhere  ^6pot'  Pharos). 
Tbe  descendants  of  Parosh,  in  number  2,172,  re- 
turned from  Babjkm  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  3; 
Xeh.  Tii.  8).  Another  detachment  of  150  males, 
with  Zeehsjriah  at  their  4iead,  accompanied  Ezra 
(Ev.  viii.  3  [where  A.  V.  reads  Pharosh]). 
Seren  of  tbe  £unilj  had  married  foreign  wives 
(Esr.  z.  25).  They  assisted  in  the  building  of 
(he  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  25),  and  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  z.  14).  In  the 
Ust-quoted  passage  the  name  Parosh  is  clearly  that 
of  a  fiunily,  and  not  of  an  individual. 

PARSHAKDATHA  (Wn^pttHS  [see  h^ 
Vim\i  ^ap<rcunf4s;  Akx.  ^apauytoTcu^i  [CJomp. 
*9pffariaBd :]  PhartandatAn).  Tlie  eldest  of 
Haman's  ten  sons  who  were  slain  by  the  Jews  in 
Shnshan  (Esth.  iz.  7).  Flint  {ffandub.)  renders 
iiinto  old  Persian yrasAnadfi/rr,  "given  by  prayer,** 
and  compares  the  proper  name  llapcrAyiriSy  which 
occurs  in  Diod.  ii.  33. 

PABTHIANS  (n<lf9in:  Parihi)  occurs  only 
hi  Acts  ii.  9,  where  it  designates  Jews  settled  in 
Psrthia.  Parthia  Proper  was  tbe  region  stretching 
along  the  aouthem  flank  of  the  mountains  which 
separate  the  great  Persian  desert  from  the  desert  of 
Kharesm.  It  lay  south  of  Hyrcania,  east  of  Media, 
and  north  of  Sagartia.  Tbe  country  was  pleasant, 
and  fiiirly  fertile,  watered  by  a  number  of  small 
streams  flowing  from  the  mountains,  and  absorbed 
sfter  a  longer  or  a  shorter  course  by  tlie  sands.  It 
is  now  known  as  the  At^  or  "  skirt,**  and  is  still 
a  valuable  part  of  Persia,  though  supporting  only 
a  scanty  popuUtion.  In  andeiit  times  it  seems  to 
have  been  densely  peopled;  and  the  ruins  of  many 
brge  and  apparently  handsome  cities  attest  its 
former  prosperity.  (See  Eraser's  Khorasaati,  p. 
245.) 

Tlie  ancient  Panhians  are  called  a  **  Scythic  ** 
rsee  (Strab.  xi.  9,  §  2;  Justin,  zli.  1-4;  Arrian, 
Fr.  p.  1);  and  probably  bebnged  to  tbe  great 
Turanian  fiunily.  Various  stories  are  told  of  their 
origin.  Moses  of  Chorene  calls  them  tbe  descend- 
snts  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  {i/i$L  Armen.  ii. 
65);  while  John  of  MahUa  relates  that  they  were 
Scythians  whom  the  Egyptian  king  Sesostris 
brought  with  him  on  his  return  from  Scythia,  and 
settled  in  a  region  of  Persia  (Hist.  Unio.  p.  26; 
compare  Arrian,  L  t.  c).  Really,  nothing  is  known 
of  them  till  about  tbe  time  of  Darius  llystaspis, 
when  they  are  found  in  the  dbtrict  which  so  long 
retained  their  name,  and  appear  as  faithful  sub- 
jeets  of  tbe  Persian  monarchs.  We  may  fairly 
presume  that  they  were  added  to  the  empire  by 
Cjma,  about  R.  c.  550;  for  that  monarch  seems 
to  have  been  the  conqueror  of  all  the  northeastern 
provinces.  Herodotus  speaks  of  them  as  contained 
b  the  16th  satrapy  of  Darius,  where  they  were 
Joiaed  with  the  CThorasmiaaa,  the  Sogdiana,  and 
the  Ariana,  or  people  of  Herat  rHerod.  Ui.  93).  He 
abo  mentiona  that  they  served  in  the  army  which 
Xcrzes  led  into  Greece,  under  the  same  leader  as 
lbs  OMX^Mmians  (rii.  66).  They  carried  bowi  and 
147 
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arrows,  and  short  spears;  but  were  not  at  thb  time 
held  in  much  repute  as  soldiers.  In  the  final 
struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  they 
remained  fisithftil  to  the  latter,  servuig  at  Arbela 
(An*.  Exp,  Alex.  iii.  8)  but  offering  only  a  weak 
resistance  to  Alezander  when,  on  his  way  to  Bactria, 
he  entered  their  country  (ibid.  25).  In  the  division 
of  Alezander*s  dominions  they  fell  to  tbe  share  of 
Eumenes,  and  Parthia  for  some  while  was  counted 
among  the  territories  of  the  Seleucida;.  About 
B.  c.  256,  howmer,  they  i-entured  upon  a  revolt, 
and  under  Arsaces  (whom  Strabo  calls  **  a  king  of 
tbe  Dahas,*'  but  wlio  was  more  probably  a  native 
leader)  they  succeeded  in  establishing  Uieir  inde- 
pendence, lliis  was  the  beginning  of  the  great 
Parthian  empne,  which  may  be  regarded  as  rising 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Persian,  and  as  taking  its 
place  dturing  the  centuries  when  the  Roman  power 
was  at  its  height 

Parthia,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts, 
would  designate  this  empire,  which  eztended  from 
India  to  the  Tigris,  and  torn  the  Chorannian  desert 
to  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Hence  the 
prominent  position  of  the  name  Parthians  in  the 
list  of  those  present  at  Pentecost  Parthia  was  a 
power  almost  rivaling  Rome  ~  the  only  ezisting 
power  which  had  tri«l  its  strength  against  Rome 
and  not  been  worsted  in  the  encounter.  By  the 
defeat  and  destruction  of  Crassus  near  Orriue  (the 
Scripting  Harran)  the  Parthians  acquired  that 
character  for  military  prowess  which  attaches  t<^ 
them  in  the  best  writers  of  the  Roman  classical 
period.  (See  Hor.  Od,  ii.  13;  HaL  it  1,  15;  Virg. 
Georg.  iii.  81;  Ov.  Art  Am.  i.  209,  Ac.)  Their 
armies  were  composed  of  clouds  of  horsemen,  who 
were  all  riders  of  eztraordinary  ezpertness;  their 
chief  weapon  was  the  bow.  They  shct  their  arrows 
with  wonderAil  precision  while  their  horses  were 
in  Ml  career,  and  were  pro^-erbially  remarkable  for 
the  injury  they  inflicted  with  tliese  weapons  on 
an  enemy  who  attempted  to  follow  them  in  their 
flight  From  the  time  of  Crassus  to  that  of 
Tnyan  they  were  an  enemy  whom  Rome  especially 
dreaded,  and  whose  ra^-ages  she  was  content  to 
repel  without  revenging.  The  warlike  successor 
of  Ner\-a  had  the  boldness  to  attack  them;  and  his 
ezpedition,  which  was  well  conceived  and  vigorously 
conducted,  deprived  them  of  a  considerable  portioD 
of  their  territories.  In  the  nezt  reign,  that  of 
Hadrian,  tbe  Parthians  recovered  these  losnes;  but 
their  military  strength  was  now  upon  the  decline; 
and  in  a.  d.  226,  the  last  of  the  Arsacid»  was 
forced  to  yield  his  kingdom  to  the  nn-olted  Per- 
sians, who,  under  Artazerzes,  son  of  Sassan,  suc- 
ceeded in  reestablishing  their  empire.  The  Par- 
thian dominion  thus  lasted  for  neariy  (ire  centuries, 
commencing  in  the  third  century  before,  and  teimi- 
nating  in  the  third  century  after,  our  era. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Parthiani 
were  a  Turanian  race.  TheUr  success  l«  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  subversion  of  a  tolerably  advanced 
civilization  by  a  comparative  barbarism  —  tbe  sub- 
stitution of  Tatar  coarseness  for  Aryan  polish  and 
refinement  They  aimed  indeed  at  adopting  the 
art  and  civilization  of  thoae  whom  they  conquered; 
but  their  imitation  «ras  a  poor  travestle,  and  there 
is  something  ludicrously  grotesque  in  most  of  their 
more  ambitious  efibrts.  At  the  same  time,  thej 
occaskMially  ezhibit  a  certain  amount  of  skill  and. 
taste,  more  especially  where  they  followerl  Greek, 
models.  Their  architecture  was  better  than  their 
sculpture.    Tbe  fiimous  ruins  of  Ctesiphoo  have  a 
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grandeur  of  effect  which  strikes  every  traveller; 
and  the  Parthian  constructions  at  Akkerkuf,  Id 
Hannnani,  etc.,  are  among  the  roost  remarkable  of 
Oficntal  remains.     Nor  was  grandeur  of  general 


Vlfore  of  Fame,  rarmoantlng  the  Arch  at  Taekt-i-Bo*' 
ton,     (Sir  It.  K.  Porter's  TraveU,  toI.  11.  fol.  02.) 

effect  the  only  merit  of  their  buildin^^  There  is 
sonietinics  a  beauty  and  delicacy  in  their  ornamen- 
tation which  is  almost  worthy  the  Greeks.     (For 


PARTRIDGE 

rail  at  tho  moment  wlien  Christ  died  (Matt.  xnB. 
61;  Eph.  ii.  14).  "ITje  Temple  was,  as  it  wen^ 
a  material  embodiment  of  the  law,  and  in  iti  xtrj 
outward  structure  was  a  symbol  of  s,4ntual  dis- 
tinctions." Yet  we  caimot  insist  on  this  view  as 
certain,  by  any  means,  for  the  fauigiuige  may  wdl 
be  figurative  without  its  ha\ing  any  such  iocsl 
origin.  Some  commentators  (see  Wordsworth  od 
Ittc.)  regard  the  meU{)hor  as  that  of  a  Tiuejsrd, 
in  whidi  the  people  of  God  were  feueed  off  from 
otlier  nations. 

It  was  PauPs  introdndng  Trophimus  (as  the  Jews 
falsely  alleged)  into  tlie  part  of  the  Temple  {ut  ri 
hphy)  beyond  the  middle  wall,  between  the  courts 
of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Gentiles,  which  led  to  the 
tumult  in  which  tlie  Apostle  came  so  near  being 
killed  by  the  mob  (AcU  zxi.  27-30).  U. 

PARTRIDGE  (WIIP,  IM:  w4p9i^,  wrri- 
K6pa^'  perdtx)  occurs  only  1  Sam.  xi\i.  20,  where 
David  compares  himself  to  a  hunted  Ivft  upoo 
tlie  mountninn,  and  hi  Jer.  zvii.  11,  wliere  it  is 
said,  "As  a  kuri  sitteth  on  egj;*,  and  liatcheth 
them  not;  so  he  tliat  getteth  riches,  and  not  by 
riglit,  shall  leave  them  in  the  midnt  of  his  days, 
and  at  his  end  shall  be  a  foul."  11ie  transUtioo 
of  h'ire  by  "  partridge  "  is  supported  by  many  of 
tlie  old  \-ersioii8,  the  Hebrew  name,  as  b  generally 
supposed,  having  reference  to  tlie  "  call  **  of  the 
cock  bird;  compare  the  German  Rvbknbn  from 
i-w/en,  "  to  call."  «  Bochart  {I/ieniz.  \l  C32)  has 
attempted  to  show  that  hh-e  denotes  aome  spedei 
of  ♦»  snipe,"  or  "  woodcock  "  {ruMticuUt  f ) ;  be  refcn 


Ornamentation  of  Arch  at  Ifadtf-t-fiDSfaa. 


specimens  of  Parthian  sculpture  and  architecture, 
see  the  TmrtU  of  Sir  K.  K.  Porter,  vol.  i.  pUtes 
19-24;  vol.  ii.  plates  C2-CC  and  82,  Ac.  For  tlie 
general  history  of  the  nation,  see  Ileeren's  Mtmwil 
of  Ancient  lllitm-y,  pp.  229-305,  Eng.  Tr.;  and 
•the  article  Pa«tiii.v  in  DtcL  of  Or,  nml  Jim. 
Gtofjrnpliy.)  [See  also  Kawlinsou's  Ancient  J/oa- 
arcitiet^  iii.  42,  and  iv.  19.]  G.  It. 

•  PARTITION,  MIDDLE  WALL  OF, 
Eph.  ii.  14.  The  Gr»ek  U  rh  iit(r6roixov  r9v 
Apayfiov,  and  in  the  figure  the  "middle  wall" 
formed  the  '» partition,"  or  more  strictly  "  fence  " 
{^payti6s)y  which  before  tlie  coming  of  Christ 
separated  'lews  and  (icntilcs  from  each  other,  but 
which  his  death  abolished,  so  as  to  bring  all  nations 
together  on  the  same  cominoii  ground  as  reganls 
their  participation  in  the  blessuigs  of  the  GosikjL 
Many  iiiteri»reters  find  here  an  allusion  to  the  row 
of  marble  pillars  or  screen  which  hi  Herod's  Tem- 
ple fenced  off  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  from  tJmt 
of  the  .lews,  on  which,  as  Philo  and  Joeephus  state, 
was  written  in  Ijitiii  and  Greek :  "No  foreigner  may 
go  furtlier  on  penalty  of  death  "  (see  Kuinoel,  Acta 
Apatt.  p. TOO:  and  Keil,  BibL  Ardidologie,  i.  142). 
ElUoott  would  a<lmit  a  reference  in  this  passage 
both  to  this  middle  wall  and  to  the  rending  of  the 


a  t*.PeidlK  enim  nomen  suum  hebratoam  kOp 
habet  a  vorafM#o,queaiadmodnm  eadem  avIs^kmiaDls 
dkltnr  /^r*«Aa  a  rifpen,  I.  •  rw/ea,  veears  **  (Hosen- 
miUI.  Schol.  in  Jer.  zvii.  11).  Mr.  Tristram  says  that 
kart  would  be  an  admiFsbl*  hnitatfea  of  the  cail-nols 
sf  OseeoAf  s  mxatUiM. 


Am tn opttdtx  Htjfti, 

tlie  Hebrew  word  to  the  Arabic  knrin^  which  ts 
lielieies,  but  upon  very  insufficient  grouml,  to  be 
the  name  of  some  one  of  these  birds.  Oedmaon 
(  Veiin.  Somm  ii.  57)  identifies  the  kmia  of  Aiabie 
writers  witli  tlic  A/eny/m  npintter  (tlie  I)ee-eater): 
tills  ex|4anation  has  desenedly  found  fa^tn-  with 
no  commentators.  What  the  koritt  of  the  Arabs 
may  be  we  have  been  mial4e  to  deCermhie:  but  tiie 
k'uri  there  can  !«  no  douU  denotes  a  partridge 
Hie  **  huntuic;  tliis  bird  upon  tlie  mountains  "  *  (1 
Sam.  XX vi.  20)  entirely  aj^rees  with  the  habits  of 
two  w«ll-known  species  of  partridge,  namely,  Ose- 


h  nxhe  partridge  of  the  mountains  I  sospeot  to  be 
Ammopeniix  Htyiiy  fiuniUar  as  it  must  have  besD  to 
DaTid  when  bo  camped  by  the  cave  of  AduNaB— a 
Uid  more  difficult  by  far  to  be  indocvd  to  CiU  «t«f 
than  C  $axatUi$  **  (U.  B.  Tristiam). 
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ctfbi$  muctUii  (the  Greek  partridge)  and  Ammo- 
venfie  ffryU,  The  specific  name  of  the  former 
b  partly  indicatire  of  the  localities  it  ftequeiits, 
Muuely,  roekj  and  hilly  g;rottnd  co%^ered  with  brush- 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  marginal  reading  that  the 
pasMf^  ill  Jeremiah  may  bear  the  following  inter- 
pretation: As  the  hdri  ^(gathereth  yoang  which 
she  hath  not  brought  forth."  This  rendering  is 
supported  by  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  and  is  that 
whieh  Maurer  ( Comment  in  Jer.  1.  c),  Rosennililler 
{Sek.  in  Jrr,  I.  c),  Graenius  (T/iej.  s.  v.),  Wiiicr 
(i?ea/»6.  ««Kebhuhn*'),  and  scholars  generally, 
adopt  In  order  to  meet  the  requirement^  of  this 
latter  interpretation,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
partridge  is  in  the  habit  of  stealing  the  eggs  from 
the  nests  of  its  congeners  and  of  sitting  upon 
them,  and  that  when  the  young  are  hatched  they 
forsake  their  false  parent;  hence,  it  is  said,  the 
meaning  of  the  simile:  the  man  who  has  become 
rich  by  dishonest  means  loses  his  riches,  as  the 
fictitious  partridge  her  stolen  brood  (see  Jerome 
in  ,/erem.  1.  c.)-  It  is  perhaps  almost  needless  to 
remark  that  this  is  a  mere  fable,  in  which,  how- 
ever,  the  ancient  Orieiitals  may  hare  believed. 


Ckccabis  uaaiUis, 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Arabian  naturalist  Damir, 
quoted  by  llocbart  (i/Uroz.  ii.  638),  which  shows 
that  in  his  time  this  opinion  was  held  with  regard 
Co  some  kind  of  partridge.'  'llie  explanation  of 
the  rendering  of  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  is  obviously 
as  foUows.  Partridges  were  often  "  hunted  '*  in 
ancient  times  as  they  are  at  present,  either  by 
hawking  or  by  being  driven  from  place  to  place  till 
they  become  fiitigued,  when  they  are  knocked  down 
by  the  dubs  or  zerwattyt  of  the  Arabs  (see  Shaw's 
Trav,  i.  425,  8vo.).  Thus,  nests  were  no  doubt 
eonstantly  disturbed,  and  many  destroyed:  as, 
therefore,  is  a  partridge  which  is  driven  from  her 
eggs,  so  is  he  that  euricheth  himself  by  ui^just 
means  —  "he shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his 
days.*'  ^  The  expression  in  Kcclus.  xi.  30,  **  like 
aa  a  partridge  taken  (and  kept)  in  a  cage,**  clearly 
refers,  ss  Shaw  {Trav.  1.  c.)  has  observed,  to  "a 
decoy  partridge,''  and  the  Greek  wfp8i|  diypcur^s 


a  Partridges,  like  galliniiceoiis  birds  generally,  may 
seeadooally  lay  their  eggs  la  the  nests  of  other  birds 
sf  ttie  same  fpecies :  it  is  hardly  likely,  however,  that 
this  Act  should  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
•DcienCs ;  neither  can  it  alone  be  sufflckut  to  explain 
Ihe  simile. 

h  •  Thomson  (Loiuf  tatd  Book,  I.  80O  f.)  deeerlbes 
fte  uode  ef  boating  partridges  by  the  Syrians  at  the 


sbonld  have  been  so  transbted,  as  is  endent  both 
from  the  context  and  the  Greek  words  ;<^  compare 
Aristot  W$L  Atdm.  ix.  9,  §  3  and  4.  Besides  the 
two  species  of  partridge  named  above,  the  Oiceaiu 
cfiuknr — the  red-leg  of  India  and  Persia,  which 
Mr.  Tristram  regards  as  distinct  irom  ttie  Greek 
partridge  —  is  found  aliout  tlie  Jordan.  Our  com- 
mon partridge  (Petxlix  cinfrea),  as  well  as  the 
Ikrbary  (C  petrosa)  and  red-lej;  (C  ruft),  do  not 
occur  in  Palestine.  There  are  three  or  four  species 
of  the  genus  Pterodea  (Sand-grouse)  and  A'rrtfioD- 
Unus  found  in  the  Hible  lands,  but  they  do  not  wp- 
pear  to  be  noticed  by  any  distinct  term.    [(^UAiu] 

\V.  H. 

♦  PARTS',  UPPER.  [Upper  CoAara, 
Amer.  ed.] 

PARU'AH  (rTl")9  [Wtifwntn^,  Ges.;  m- 
create^  Fiirst]:  ^ouaffo69;  Alex,  (^aopov;  [Comp. 
^eu>ov4'']  Phnrue).  The  father  of  Jehoehaphai, 
Soionion*s  cojnmissariat  officer  in  Issachar  (1  K. 
iv.  17). 

PARVA1M  (D^3"^?  [seebebw]:  ^poxApi\ 
[Vat.  Alex,  ^apovaiii'  (aurum)  jyrobntiuimumW 
the  name  of  a  place  or  country  whence  the  gold 
was  procured  for  the  decoration  of  Solomon's  I'em- 
ple  (2  Chr.  ill.  6).  The  name  occurs  but  once  in 
the  Bible,  and  there  without  any  particulars  that 
assist  to  its  identification.  We  may  notice  the 
conjectures  of  llitzig  (on  Dan.  x.  5),  that  the  name 
is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  /Mru,  "  bill,'  and  be- 
tokens the  mZuyia  upri  in  Arabia,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §  11):  of  Knobel  ( ITitteW.  p.  191), 
that  it  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Sepharvaim, 
which  stands  in  the  S)T)ac  version  and  tbe  Tai^um 
of  Jonathan  for  the  Sephar  of  Gen.  x.  30;  and  of 
Wilford  (quoted  by  Gesenitis,  Thei.  ii.  1125),  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  p&ita^  "  eastern,** 
and  is  a  general  term  for  the  Kast.  Ik>chart*a 
identification  of  it  with  Taprobane  is  etrmok)gie- 
ally  incorrect  W'.  L.  B. 

PA'S  ACH  fnP?  [cu^  incision,  Ges.] :  ♦mr^ir; 
[Vat  iBai<n»x«']  ^^^^'  *f<rrixi'  Pftoteth).  Son 
of  Japhlet  of  tbe  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  33X 
and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  his  tribe. 

PAS-DAM'MIM  (D^B?  DSH  [the  border 
of  hbod]'.  [Rom.  ^offoZofilv;  Vat]  «curo3o^i|{ 
Alex.  ^aaoBofuif'-  Phesdumini),  'Hie  form  under 
which  in  1  Clir.  xi.  13  the  name  appears,  which  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.  1  is  given  more  at  length  as  KniEa- 
t>A»iMiM.  Tlie  lexicographers  do  not  decide  which 
is  the  earlier  or  corrector  of  the  two.  Geseniua 
( Thf».  p.  139)  bikes  them  to  lie  identical  in  meaning. 
It  will  be  oltsened  that  in  the  original  of  I*as-dain- 
mim,  the  definite  article  lias  taken  the  place  of  the 
first  letter  of  the  other  form.  In  tbe  parallel  nar- 
rativ-e  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.,  the  name  appears  to  be  cor- 
rupted *<  to  chnrpham  (DQ"^n),  in  the  A.  V.  ren 
dered  "there."  The  present  text  ol  Josephnt 
{Ant,  vii.  12,  §  4)  gives  it  as  Arasamos  {'Apda'a- 

flOS)' 


present  time.  See  also  Wood's  BibU  Animals  (Lond. 
1889),  p.  427  f.  IL 

c  Mr.  Tristram  tells  us  the  Caeeabis  taxatilis  makes 
an  admirable  decoy,  becoming  very  tame  and  clevss. 
ilc  brought  one  home  with  him  from  Cyprus. 

d  This  is  earefhUy  examined  by  Kennliott  (Z>iJ«ir 
UUiony  p.  187,  fcc). 
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7uo-.:hief  interest  attaching  to  the  appearance 
of  the  name  in  this  passage  of  Chronicles  is  the 
evidence  it  affords  that  the  place  was  the  scene  of 
repeated  encounters  between  Israel  and  (he  Philis- 
tines, unless  indeed  we  treat  1  Chr.  zi.  13  (and  the 
parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  zziii.  9)  as  an  independent 
account  of  the  occurrence  related  in  1  Sam.  zvii. 
—  which  hardljr  seems  possible.     [Elah,  Vallet 

OF.] 

A  ruined  site  bearing  the  name  of  Dam^  or 
ChirbetDamoun  lies  near  the  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  Beit  JUnin  (Van  de  Velde,  Syr,  ^  Pal.  ii.  193; 
Tobler,  3//e  Wand,  201),  about  three  miles  E.  of 
Shuweikeh  (Socho).  lilts  Van  de  Velde  proposes 
to  identify  with  Pas-dammim.        *  G. 

PASE'AH  (np|l  [lame]:  Bea<ni4;  Alez. 
^ta<ni''  Pheue).  1.  Son  of  Eshton,  in  an  obscure 
fragment  of  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  iv. 
12).  He  and  his  brethren  are  described  as  "  the 
men  of  Rechah,'*  which  in  the  Tai^m  of  R.  Jo- 
seph is  rendered  **  the  men  of  the  great  Sanhedrin." 

2.  i^tuHin  Ezr.  [Vat.  *iffoy];  ^aa^K,  Neh.: 
Phaua,)  The  "  sons  of  Paseah  **  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabd  (Ezr.  ii. 
49).  In  the  A.  V.  of  Neh.  vii.  61,  the  name  is 
written  Phase  ah.  Jehoiada,  a  member  of  the 
fomtly,  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  old  gate  of  the  city 
under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  6). 

PA'SHUR  ("IJ^nip©  [freed<m,  redemption, 
Fiirst:  in  Jer.  and  1  clir,,]  naax<^P'^  U  ^^^'  ^^' 
19,  Rom.  Alez.  ^eurx^f'^  ^^^'  i^*  ^i  *affCi»(>o, 
Alez.  ^aaovp\  z.  22,  Neh.  z.  3,  ^oiro^p;  Nen. 
tU.  41.  ^wrto^fh  Vat.  ^curcdovp:  zi.  12,  ^aurvovp^ 
Akz.  FA.«a0'€ovp:]  Phauxtr  [Phesui\  Piuigur]), 
of  uncertain  etymology,  although  Jer.  zz.  3  seems 
to  allude  to  the  meaning  of  it:  comp.  Ruth  L  20; 
and  see  Gesen.  «.  v. 

1.  Name  of  one  of  the  fiunilies  of  priests  of  the 
chief  house  of  Malchjjah  (Jer.  zzi.  1,  zzzviii.  1 ; 
1  Chr.  iz.  12,  xziv.  9 ;  Neh.  zi.  12).  In  the  time 
of  Ndiemiah  this  family  appears  to  have  become  a 
chief  house,  and  its  head  the  bead  of  a  course 
(Ezr.  ii.  38;  Neh.  ni.  41,  z.  3);  and,  if  the  tezt 
can  be  relied  upon,  a  comparison  of  Neh.  z.  3  with 
zii.  2  would  indicate  that  the  time  of  their  return 
from  Babylon  was  subsequent  to  the  days  of  Zerub- 
babel  and  Jeshua.  The  individual  from  whom  the 
fiunily  was  named  was  probably  Pashur  the  son  of 
Blalchiah,  who  in  the  r^gn  of  Zedekiah  was  one 
of  the  chief  princes  of  the  court  (Jer.  zzzviii.  1^ 
He  was  sent,  with  others,  by  Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah 
at  the  time  when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  preparing 
his  attack  upon  Jerusalem,  to  inquire  what  would 


%  *^3S9i  ^«>^»n«;  vtulian  (Oen.  zxziL  22); 
also  a  gor^'  (1  Sam.  zili.  23). 

3.  nnayg.  ^opay^;  tran$een$us  (Is.  z.  29). 
«Albrd"(Is.*ZTi.  2). 

h  This  to  evidently  the  word  HHtp^,  the  Ara^ 

msBan  fimn  of  np|3,  put  into  Greek  letters.    Some 

bave  taken  the  meaning  of  rfQ%  the  root  of  HD^, 
Id  be  that  of  «  passing  through,"  and  have  referred 
Its  application  here  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

BsDce  the  Vulgate  has  rendered  TV}^  by  transitut^ 
PliUo  {D€  VU,  Motif,  Ub.  iii.  e.  29)  by  «[a^ttn|pui,  and 
Qnfory  of  Waiiansns  by  tUfiaat/t,    Aognstine  takes 


PASSOVBB 

be  the  issue,  and  received  a  reply  full  of  forebod- 
ings of  disaster  (Jer.  zzi.).  Again  somewhat  later, 
when  tlie  temporary  raiainjir  of  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  advance  of  Pharaoh  Ho^ra*s  army 
from  Egypt  had  inspired  hopes  in  king  and  peo- 
ple that  Jeremiairs  predictions  wouM  be  bkified, 
Pashur  joined  with  several  other  chief  men  in  pe- 
titioning the  king  that  Jeremiah  might  be  pnt  to 
death  as  a  traitor,  who  weakened  tlie  Itaiida  of  the 
patriotic  party  by  his  ezlnnlations  to  surrender, 
and  his  prophecies  of  defeat,  and  be  proceeded, 
with  the  other  princes,  actually  to  cast  the  jcopbet 
into  the  dry  well  where  he  neariy  perished  (Jer. 
zzzviii.).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  Parirar. 
Hb  descendant  Adaiah  seems  to  have  retnmed 
with  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iz.  12),  w  whenever  the 
census  there  quoted  was  taken. 

2.  Another  person  of  Uiis  name,  also  a  priest, 
and  **  chief  governor  of  the  house  of  the  I^ord,**  is 
mentioned  in  Jer.  zz.  1.  He  is  described  as  **  the 
son  of  Immer,'*  who  was  the  head  of  the  Iffth 
course  of  priests  (1  Chr.  zziv.  14),  and  probalily 
the  same  as  Amariah,  Neh.  z.  3.  zii.  2,  Ac  In 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakiro  he  showed  himself  as  hoe- 
tile  to  Jeremiah  as  his  namesake  the  son  of  Blal- 
chiah did  afterwards,  and  put  him  in  the  stocks  by 
the  gate  of  13enjamin,  for  prophesying  evil  against , 
Jerusalem,  and  left  him  there  all  night.  For  this 
indignity  to  God's  prophet,  Pashur  was  told  by 
Jeremiah  that  his  name  was  changed  to  Magor- 
missabib  ( Terror  on  evei-y  tide),  and  that  he  and 
all  his  house  should  be  carried  captives  to  Babykn 
and  there  die  (Jer.  zz.  1-^).  From  the  ezpmstoD 
in  V.  6,  it  should  seem  that  Pashur  the  son  of  Im- 
mer acted  the  part  of  a  prophet  as  well  as  that  of 
priest 

3.  Father  of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  zzzviii.  1). 

A.  an. 

PASSAGE.-  Used  in  plur.  (Jer.  zzii.  20), 
probably  to  denote  the  momitain  region  of  Abarim, 
on  the  east  side  of  Jordan  [AnARiM]  (Ranmcr, 
PaL  p.  62;  Ges.  p.  987;  Stanley,  8.  ^  P.  p. 
204,  and  A  pp.  p.  503).  It  also  denotes  a  river* 
ford  or  a  mountain  gorge  or  pass.     [Michmash.] 

H.  W.  P. 

*  PASSION  is  used  in  Acts  i.  3  in  iU  etymo- 
logical sense  of  *<  suffining,"  with  reference  to  the 
death  of  our  Ix)rd.  «*  To  whom  be  showed  him- 
self alive  after  his  pattion  *'  (lit.  »  after  be  8af> 
fered,"  fA^rh,  rh  woBuy  avT6y)-  A. 

PASSOVER  (np.^,  rrg^Ti  yr:  rh%^ 

Xa:^  phate^  id  est  transHut:  also,  H^^l^n,  DIl 


the  same  view  of  the  word ;  as  do  also  Von  Bohkn 
and  a  few  other  modem  eritles.  Jeroma  applies  fnm- 
titut  both  to  the  paxting  over  cf  the  destroyer  and  the 
pasnn^  through  the  Red  Sea  (In  Matt.  xzvl.).  But 
the  true  sense  of  the  Hebrew  substantive  to 
indkated  In  Sz.  xH.  27 ;  and  the  best  aathoritks  t 

agreed  that  HQ^  never  expresses  "  passtng  throogti," 

but  that  its  primary  meaning  to  ^  leaping  over."  Ileoce 

the  verb  to  regnlariy  used  with  the  prepoaltkn  b?. 

But  since,  when  w«  Jump  or  step  over  any  things  we 
do  not  tread  upon  it,  the  word  has  a  seeondary  laeaa- 
ing,  **  to  spare,"  or  "  to  show  merry  "  (eorap.  Is.  zxxL 
5,  with  Ex.  xll.  27).  The  LXX.  bave  therefore  Msd 
inccTa^eir  in  Kx.  xll.  IS;  and  Ookekis  has  rendeced 

npOTQ^,   «the  saeiillee  of  the  Paaacfrer,"  ty 
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nSSgn :  rk  iC''/^;  in  N.  T.  ^  4apd^  t&p  ifiJ- 
iM»r,  rifjL4pai  rmv  a(ui»»v'-  atyma^  fe»ium  aztpno- 
rum)^  the  first  of  the  tliree  great  annual  Festivab 
9f  the  Ismelites,  celebrated,  in  the  month  Nisan, 
Crom  the  14th  to  the  21ftL 

The  foUovring  are  the  principal  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch  relating  to  the  Passover:  Ex.  xii.  1-51, 
in  which  there  is  a  fUll  account  of  ita  original  in- 
stitution and  first  observance  in  Egypt;  Kx.  xiii. 
8-10,  in  which  the  unleavened  bread  is  spoken  of 
in  connection  with  the  sanctification  of  the  first- 
bom,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  paschal  Iamb;<> 
Ex.  xxiii.  14-19,  where,  under  the  name  of  the  feast 
of  unleavened  bread,  it  is  first  connected  with  the 
other  two  great  annual  festiviib,  and  also  with  the 
sabbath,  and  in  which  the  paschal  lamb  is  styled 
"Mj  sacrifice";  Yjl,  xxxiv.  18-26,  in  which  the 
fitttival  is  brought  into  the  same  connection,  with 
immediate  reference  to  the  redemption  of  the  firsts 
bom,  and  in  which  the  words  of  ICx.  xxiii.  18,  re- 
garding the  paschal  lamb,  are  repeated ;  Lev.  xxiii. 
4-14,  where  it  is  mentioned  in  the  same  connection, 
the  days  of  holy  convocation  are  especially  noticed, 
and  the  emictment  is  prospectively  given  respecting 
the  ofl^ng  of  the  first  sheaf  of  harvest,  with  the 
offerings  which  were  to  accompany  it,  when  the 
Uraelltes  possessed  the  promised  land;  Num.  ix. 
1-14,  in  which  the  Divine  word  repeats  the  com- 
mand for  the  observance  of  the  Passover  at  the 
eommencement  of  the  second  year  after  the  Exodus, 
and  in  which  the  observance  of  the  Pasiover  in  the 
■econd  month,  for  those  who  could  not  participate 
in  It  at  the  regular  time,  is  instituted;  Num. 
xz^-iii.  16-25,  where  directions  are  given  for  the 
oflerings  which  were  to  be  made  on  each  of  the 
■even  days  of  the  festival;  Deut.  xvi.  1-8,  where 
the  command  is  prospectively  given  that  the  Pass- 
over, and  the  other  great  festivals,  should  be  ob- 
served in  the  place  which  the  Lord  might  choose 
in  the  land  of  promise,  and  where  there  appears  to 
be  an  allusion  to  the  Chagigah,  or  voluntary  peace- 
oflferings  (see  p.  2346  a). 
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en  nZl7>  "  *he  sacriflce  of  mercy."  Joaephus 
rightij  explains  vairxa  by  v1^•p^a^M.  In  the  same 
purport,  agree  Aquila,  Theodotion,  Symmachus,  mv- 
eral  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  best  modem  critics.  Our 
own  translators,  by  using  the  word  "Pasmver,"  have 
made  clear  Bx.  xiL  12,  28,  and  other  passages,  which 
are  not  intelligible  in  the  LXX.  nor  in  sevenU  other 
▼ersioui.  (See  Bahr,  Si/mboUk,  11.  627 ;  Ewald,  Alter- 
thUmtr,  p.  890 ;  Qesenlus,  ITtes.  s.  t.  ;  Sulcer,  sub 
wrn^X* ;  Drosiof,  Notce  Majcnrct^  in  Ex.  xii.  27 ;  Carpzov, 
App'  OU.  p.  8M.) 

The  explanation  of  ir^t^a  which  liingee  on  the 
iioCkm  that  it  is  derived  fhHn  wijox^  needs  no  refuta- 
tioa,  but  is  not  without  intenist,  as  it  appears  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  very  common  use  of  the  word  poM/on, 
as  denoting  tlie  death  of  our  Lord.  It  was  held  by 
Ixenseos,  Tertullian,  and  a  few  others.  ChrysoBtom 
appears  to  avail  himself  of  it  for  a  paronomasia  {Horn 
Y.adl  Tim.),  as  in  another  place  he  formally  states 
the  tme  meaning ;  vnd^fiaa-li  tort  tuJf  ^(tfaivtCaar  rh 
wi^X'^  Qngory  of  Nasiansus  seems  to  do  the  same 
{Onu.  xlii.),' since  he  elsewhere  (as  is  stated  above) 
txpiaiiis  iri^xa.  as  b  l\,A^a9iJi.  See  Salcer,  sub  vo€e. 
AnguAtine,  who  took  this  latter  view,  lias  a  passage 
which  is  worth  quoting:  *<  Paseha,  ftatrea,  non  stcut 
foldam  exlstimant,  GnBcnm  nomen  est,  sed  HebrsBum : 
•pportiuteslme  tamen  oecnrrit  in  hoc  nomine  qossdam 
soogmeotia  oteanunque  Unguaram.  Quia  enim  pati 
loBco  wi^x'iP  dicitur,  ideo  Paseha  pauio  putata  est, 
mot  hoe  Domen  a  passlone  sit  appellatam ;  in  sua 


I.  IstannrnoN  amd  first  Celebration  ov 
THE  Passover. 

When  the  chosen  people  were  about  to  be  brought 
out  of  £^ypt,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Moset 
and  Aaron,  commanding  them  to  instruct  all  the 
congregation  of  Israel  to  prepare  for  their  departure 
by  a  sdemn  religious  ordinance.  On  the  tenth  day 
of  the  month  Abib,  which  had  then  commenced, 
the  head  of  each  fiunily  was  to  select  from  the  flock 
either  a  lamb  or  a  kid,  a  male  of  the  first  year, 
without  blemish.  If  his  fomily  was  too  small  to 
eat  the  whole  of  the  kmb,  he  was  permitted  to  in- 
vite his  nearest  neighbor  to' join  the  party.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  he  ^  was  to  kill 
his  lamb  while  the  sun  was  setting,  c  He  was  then 
to  take  the  blood  in  a  basin,  and  with  a  sprig  of 
hyssop  to  sprinkle  it  on  the  two  side-posts  and  the 
lintel  of  the  door  of  the  house,  llie  hunb  was  then 
thoroughly  roasted,  whole.  It  was  expressly  for> 
bidden  that  it  should  be  boiled,  or  that  a  bone  of 
it  should  be  broken.  Unleavened  bread  and  bitter 
herbs  were  to  be  eaten  with  the  flesh.  No  male 
who  was  uncircumcised  was  to  join  the  company. 
Kach  one  was  to  iiave  his  k>ins  girt,  to  hold  a  staff 
in  his  hand,  and  to  have  shoes  on  his  feet  He 
was  to  eat  in  haste,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
to  stand  during  the  meaL  'llie  number  of  the 
party  was  to  be  calculated  as  nearly  as  possible,  so 
that  all  the  flesh  of  the  hunb  might  be  eaten ;  but 
if  any  portion  of  it  happened  to  remain,  it  was  to 
be  burned  in  the  morning.  No  morsel  of  it  was  Id 
be  carried  out  of  the  house. 

The  legishitor  was  Airther  directed  to  inform  the 
people  of  God's  purpose  to  smite  the  first-bom  of  the 
%yptian8,  to  declare  that  the  Passover  was  to  be  to 
them  an  ordinance  forever,  to  give  them  directions 
respecting  the  order  and  duration  of  the  festival  In 
future  times,  and  to  enjoin  upon  them  to  teach  their 
children  its  meaning,  from  generation  to  generation. 

When  the  message  was  delivered  to  the  people, 
they  bowed  their  heads  in  worship.  The  lambs 
were  selected,  on  the  fourteoith  they  wen  slain  and 
the  blood  sprinkled,  and  in  the  following  evening, 
after  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  had  com- 
menced, the  first  paschal  meal  was  eaten.  At 
midnight  the  first-bom  of  the  ^yptians  were  smit- 
ten, from  the  first-bom  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his 
throne  unto  the  first-born  of  the  captive  that  was  in 

vero  lingua,  hoc  est  in  fSsbraea,  Pasoha  transitus 
dicitur:  propterea  tunc  primum  Pasclia  celebravit 
populus  Dei,  qnando  ex  JBgypto  ftigientes,  rubrum 
mare  tranalemnt.  Nunc  ergo  flgora  ilia  prophetiea  in 
veritate  completa  est,  com  siout  ovis  ad  immolandum 
ducitur  Christus,  ci^us  sanguine  iUltis  posUbua  nos- 
tris,  id  est,  ciOus  signo  cmcis  signatis  frontibus  nostris, 
a  perditione  hi^us  seculi  tanquam  a  captivitate  vei 
interemptione  .£gyptia  lilMramur ;  et  agimus  salnber- 
rimnm  transitnm,  cum  a  diabolo  transimns  ad  Chris- 
tum, et  ab  isto  ioAtabili  seculo  ad  ejus  fUndatisslmam 
regnnm.  Col.  i.  13  "  (/a  Joan.  JVart.  Iv.). 

a  Then  are  five  distinct  statutes  on  the  Passover  In 
the  12th  and  13th  chapters  of  Exodus  (xii.  2^,  5-29, 
21-28,  42-61 ;  xlii.  1-10). 

f>  The  words  translated  in  A.  V.  "  the  whOIe  assem- 
bly of  the  congregation  ^'  (Ex.  xU.  6),  evMently  mean 
every  man  of  tJyi  eongregatitm.  They  are  well  rendered 
by  Titringa  (Obsereat.  Sae.  U.  3,  $9),  *« universa Israel. 

itarum  roultitndo  nemine  excepto."   The  word  ^iltTi 
though  it  primarily  denotes  an  assembly,  must  liere 
dgnify  no  more  than  a  complete  number  of  persons, 
not  necessarily  assembled  together. 
c  See  note  c,  p.  2842. 
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dm  dungeon,  and  all  the  firstlings  of  the  cattle.  <* 
The  king  and  hii  people  were  now  ui^gent  thai  the 
Isnelites  should  start  immediatelj,  and  readily  be- 
stowed on  them  supplies  for  the  journey.  In  such 
haste  did  the  Israelites  depart,  on  that  very  day 
(Num.  xxxiii.  8),  that  they  packed  up  tbdr  knead- 
ing-troughs  containing  the  dough  prepared  for  the 
morrow's  provision,  which  was  not  yet  leavened. 

Such  were  the  occurrences  connected  with  the 
institution  of  the  Passover,  as  they  are  related  in 
Ex.  xii.  It  would  neem  that  the  law  for  the  conae- 
cntion  of  the  first-born  was  passed  in  immediate 
connection  with  them  (Ex.  xiii.  1, 13,  15, 16). 

IL  Obsebvaiccb  or  tiib  Passoveb  ui  latek 

TIMES. 

1.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  Ex- 
odus, there  are  not  only  distinct  refierences  to  the 
observance  of  the  festival  in  ftiture  ages  (e.  g,  xii. 
8,  14,  17,  24-27,  42,  xiii.  2,  5,  8-10);  but  there 
are  several  iig  unctions  which  were  evidently  not  in- 
tended for  the  first  passover,  and  which  indeed 
oould  not  possibly  have  been  obferved.  The  Israel- 
ites, for  example,  oould  not  have  kept  the  next  day, 
the  15th  of  Nisan,  on  which  they  commenced  their 
march  (Ex.  xii.  51;  Num.  xxxiii.  3),  as  a  day  of 
holy  convocation  according  to  Ex.  xiL  16.  [Fes- 
tivals, vol.  i.  p.  818.] 

In  the  later  notices  of  the  festi\-al  in  the  books 
of  the  l^w,  there  are  particulars  added  which  appear 
as  modifications  of  the  original  institution.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  directions  for  oflering  the  Omer, 
or  firet  sheaf  of  harvest  (Lev.  xxiii.  10-14),  the  in- 
structions respecting  the  special  sacrifices  which 
were  to  be  ofiered  each  day  of  the  festival  week 
(Num.  xxviii.  16-25),  and  the  command  that  the 
paschal  kmbs  shouki  Ite  shun  at  the  national  sane- 
^tuary,  and  that  the  blood  shouki  be  sprinkled  on 

a  Michaelis  and  Hurts  consider  that  this  visitation 
was  directed  againitt  the  sacred  animals,  "  the  gods  of 
Igjpt,"  mentioned  In  Ex.  xii.  12. 

b  Quoted  by  Carpzov,  A/*p.  Oit  p.  406.  For  other 
Jewish  authorities,  see  Otho's  Lexicon^  s.  v.  "  Paseha." 

e  Another  Jewish  authority  (Totiphta  in  Peatuhhn,, 
quoted  by  Otho)  adds  that  the  rule  that  no  one  who 
partook  of  the  lamb  should  go  out  of  the  house  until 
the  morning  (Kx.  xii.  22)  was  obeerved  only  on  this  one 
occasion  ;  a  point  of  interest,  as  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion relating  to  our  Lord's  la»t  supper.     See  p.  2847  b. 

d  This  offering  was  common  to  all  the  feasts.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mishna  (Chagigah,  i.  2),  part  of  it  was 
appropriated  for  bumtK>lforings  and  the  rest  tor  the 
Chagigah. 

«  "  Between  the  two  evenings,*-  D^a'^JH  Y^ 
(Ex.  xii.  6 ;  Lev.  xxiil.  5 ;  Num.  ix.  8.  5).  'The  phrase 
also  occurs  in  reference  to  the  time  of  offering  the  even- 
ing sacrifice  (Kx.  xxix.  89,  41;  Num.  xxviii.  4),  and  in 
other  connections  (Ex.  xvi.  12,  xxx.  8).  Its  prifcise 
meaning  is  doubtAil.  The  Karaites  and  Samaritans, 
with  whom  Aben  Ezra  (on  Ex.  xii.  6)  agrees,  consider 
It  at  the  interval  between  sunset  and  dark.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  In  accordance  with  Deut.  xvi.  6,  where  the 
pawhAl  lamb  is  comnuinded  to  be  slain  "  at  the  going 
down  of  the  sun."  But  the  Pharisees  and  Babbinlsts 
held  that  the  first  evening  commenced  when  the  sun 
began  to  decline  (5eiAi|  vp^ta),  and  that  the  second 
evening  began  with  the  setting  sun  (5«iAi)  o^ta).  Jo- 
sei'hus  says  that  the  laml»s  were  slain  firom  the  ninth 
himr  till  the  eleventh,  i.  e.  between  three  and  five 
O'elock  (B.  J.  vl.  9,  $  8) ;  the  Mishna  srems  to  connte- 
nam.«  tbto  {Pesathim^  v.  8);  and  Malmonldes,  who 
lays  they  were  killed  Immediately  alter  the  evening 
larriflce.     [The  Mishna  says,  AsocA.  v.  1,  De  Sola 
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the  altar,  instead  of  the  linteb  and  door-poili  of 
the  houses  (Deut  xvi.  1-6). 

Hence  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  Jtmak 
writers  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  diatinctioii 
between  the  *'  Egyptian  Passover  "  and  *♦  the  per- 
petual Passover.**  The  distinction  is  noticed  in 
tlie  Mishna  (Ptsachvn^  ix.  5).  The  peculiarities 
of  the  Egyptian  passover  which  are  there  pointed 
out  are,  the  selection  of  the  lamb  on  the  ICth  day 
of  the  month,  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  tlw 
lintels  and  door-ix>8ts,  the  use  of  hyssq>  in  ^irink- 
Ung,  the  haste  in  which  the  menl  was  to  be  eaten, 
and  the  restriction  of  tlie  abstinence  from  unleav- 
ened bread  to  a  single  day.  KCas  of  H}-zantium  ^ 
adds,  tluit  there  was  no  command  to  bum  the  &t 
on  the  altar,  that  tlie  pure  and  impure  all  partook 
of  the  paschal  meal  contrary  to  the  law  afterwards 
given  (Num.  xviii.  11),  that  both  men  and  women 
were  then  required  to  partake,  but  subsequently 
the  command  was  given  only  to  men  (Kx.  xxuS. 
17;  Deut.  xvi.  16),  that  neither  the  Haliel  nor 
any  other  hymn  was  sun^,  as  was  required  in  later 
times  in  accordance  with  Is.  xxx.  1^,  that  there 
were  no  days  of  holy  convocation,  and  that  the 
lambs  were  not  slain  in  tlie  consecrated  pIaoe.<^ 

2.  The  following  was  the  genend  order  of  ths 
observances  of  the  Passover  in  later  times  according 
to  the  direct  evidence  of  Scripture  :  On  the  14th 
of  Nisan,  every  trace  of  leaven  was  put  away  from 
the  houses,  and  on  the  same  day  every  male  Israel- 
ite not  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity  or  cere- 
monial impurity,  was  commanded  to  appear  \<ekn 
the  Lord  at  the  national  sanctuary  with  an  offering 
of  money  hi  proportion  to  his  means  (Kx.  xxiii.  15; 
Deut.  xri.  16,  17).*'  Devout  women  sometimes 
attended,  as  is  proved  by  the  instances  of  Hannah 
and  Mary  (1  Sam.  i.  7;  Luke  U.  41,  42).  As  the 
sun  was  setting,  *  the  lambs  were  slain,  and  the  fiit 

and  Baphall's  translation  :  ^  The  dally  offering  was 
slaughtered  half  an  hour  after  the  eighth  boor  (i.  r, 
at  2.80  P.  M.K  sod  sacrificed  half  an  hour  after  the 
ninth  hour ;  but  on  the  day  before  Passover  ...  it 
was  slaughtered  half  an  hour  after  the  seventh  hour, 
and  sacrificed  half  an  hour  after  the  eighth  hoar. 
When  thp  day  before  Passover  happened  on  Friday,  U 
was  slaughtered  half  an  hour  after  the  sixth  hour, 
sacrificed  half  an  hour  after  the  feventh  hour,  and  the 
Passover  sacrifice  after  it."  Under  certain  circum- 
stances the  paschal  lamb  might  be  killed  before  the 
evening  sacrifice  ;  but  not  bdbre  noon  (ibid.  $  8).  —  A-l 
A  third  notion  has  been  held  by  Jarrhl  and  Kimchi, 
that  the  two  evenings  are  the  time  Immediately  befhrs, 
and  immediately  after  sunset,  so  that  the  point  of  rime 
at  which  the  sun  sets  divides  them.  OeMolua,  BShr, 
Winer,  and  most  other  critics,  hokl  the  first  opinion, 

and  rqtard  the  phrase  as  equivalent  with  2']|^73 
(Deut.  xvL  6).  See  Oesenlus,  Thts.  p.  1066 ;  Bihr, 
SymboNk,  U.  614 ;  llnpfeld,  D«  Ftftis  Hrjvwonrm,  p. 
15 ;  RotfenmiUler  m  Exod.  xll.  6 ;  CSarpaov,  Jpf.  CWi. 
p.  68. 

•  This  account  of  the  opinion  of  Jarcbl  (t.  e,  Badil 
or  Rabbi  Solomon  ben  Isaac)  and  Kimchi  has  bcea 
shown  by  Qinsburg  (art  ^'  Passover  **  in  the  8J  ed.  of 
Kitto*s  Cyclop,  of  Bibl.  Ut.  UI.  428}  tn  be  entirely  er 
roneous.  They  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  Pharisee 
and  Rabbintots  as  stated  above. 

The  interpretation  of  "  the  two  eveniaga  **  gives 
by  the  Pharisees  and  Babbiniats  is  supported  also  by 
Phito  (iV  Sepunarioy  c.  18,  Opp.  11.  28S,  ed  Mangsyk 
who  says  that  the  paschal  lamb  Is  killed  "  tnm  mid 
day  till  the  evening  "  (w  fi  [iopfrji]  0vwm  wi  lupir^ 
iipfatuvot.  JcardL  iM^ymfi^uv  Iik  4«w^par,  or  ••>  ttmm* 
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lad  blood  given  to  the  priesta  (2  Chr.  xxxr.  5,  6; 
somp.  Jotepli.  B.  J.  vi.  9,  §  3).  In  accordance 
with  the  original  institution  in  Egypt,  the  lamb 
was  then  roamed  whole,  and  eaten  with  unleavened 
bread  and  bitter  herhe;  no  portion  of  it  was  to  be 
Idl  until  the  morning,  llie  same  night,  after  the 
15th  of  Niaan  had  commenced,  the  fat  was  burned 
by  the  priest  and  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar 
(3  Chr.  XXX.  lU,  XXXV.  11).  On  the  Idth,  the 
night  being  passed,  there  was  a  holy  convocation, 
sod  during  that  day  no  work  might  be  done,  ex- 
aept  the  preparatbn  of  necessary  food  (Ex.  xii.  16). 
On  this  and  the  six  followiiig  days  an  ofiering  in 
addition  to  the  daily  sacrifice  was  made  of  two 
joung  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first 
year,  with  meat-of&riugs,  for  a  bumt-ofl&ring,  and 
a  goat  for  a  sin -ofiering  (Num.  xxviii.  19-23).  On 
the  16th  of  the  month,  **  the  morrow  after  the  sab- 
bath "  (t.  e.  after  the  day  of  holy  convocation),  the 
first  sheaf  of  harvest  was  offered  and  waved  by  the 
priest  before  the  Lord,  and  a  male  lamb  was  ofiered 
ss  a  burnt  sacrifice  with  a  meat  and  drink-ofifering. 
Nothing  necessarily  distinguished  the  four  follow, 
ing  days  of  the  festival,  except  the  additional  burnt 
and  sbi-oflferings,  and  the  restraint  from  some  kinds 
of  bbor.  [Festivals.]  On  the  seventh  day,  the 
2l8t  of  Nisan,  there  was  a  holy  convocation,  and 
the  day  appears  to  have  been  one  of  peculiar  aoleiu- 
Dity.«  As  at  all  the  festivals,  cheerfulness  was  to 
*  prevail  during  the  whole  week,  and  all  care  was  to 
be  hud  aside  (Deut.  xxvii.  7 ;  corap.  Joseph.  AiU. 
xL  5;  Michaelis,  Lim  of  Mutet^  ArL  197).  [Pen- 
tecost.] 

3.  (a.)  The  Poichal  Lamb.  — After  the  first 
Passover  in  Egypt  there  is  no  trace  of  the  kmb 
having  been  selected  before  it  was  wanted.  In 
later  times,  we  are  certain  that  it  was  sometimes 
not  provided  before  the  Uth  of  the  month  (Luke 
xxii.  7-9;  Mark  xiv.  12-16).  The  Uiw  formally 
tOowed  the  alternative  of  a  kid  (Ex.  xii.  5),  but  a 
lamb  was  preferred,^  and  was  probably  nearly 
always  chosen.  It  was  to  be  faultless  and  a  male, 
in  scoordanoe  with  the  established  estunate  of  ani- 
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cXfMcmr.,  TisebeDd.  PhUowa  (Ups.  1888),  p.  46).  In 
the  Biok  ofJabiUes  (nupposed  to  belong  to  the  l«t 
eentory)  it  is  said  that  **  the  Passover  Is  to  be  kept 
on  the  14Ch  of  the  1st  month  ;  it  la  to  be  killed  before 
it  is  evening,  and  eaten  at  night,  on  the  evening  of 
the  15th,  after  sunset.'*  Again,  '<  The  children  of 
Israel  shall  keep  the  Passover  on  the  Uth  of  the  lut 
month  between  the  evenings,  in  the  thini  part  of  the 
day  till  the  third  psirt  of  the  night  ■*  (t.  e.  from  about 
Dooo  of  the  14th  (rf  Nisan  to  the  midnight  following). 
*'  What  remains  of  all  its  flesh  after  the  third  part  of 
the  night  they  shall  bum  wit'j  flre.'^  (Cap.  49  of 
IKUauMin'sf  translation,  in  Bwald^s  Jahrb.  cL  Bibl.  wis- 
teiuek.  Ui.  68,  69.)  A. 

■  Th«  seventh  day  of  the  Passover,  and  the  eighth 
dsj  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (iee  John  vil.  87),  had 
a  character  of  their  own,  dbtinguisbing  them  ttom  the 
tot  days  of  the  feasts  and  from  all  other  days  of  holy 
eoovocfttlon,  with  the  exception  of  the  day  of  Pento- 
eoet  [PssnaoosT.]  This  Is  indicated  In  regard  to  the 
PsMover  in  Deut  xvl.  8.  "  Six  days  thou  sbalt 
oalesveoed  bread ;  and  on  the  seventh  day  shall  be  a 

solemn  assembly  (Hll^V)  to  the  Lord."  See  also 
Kz.  zlil.  6:  ^  Seven  days  'thou  shalt  eat  unleavened 
bnad,  and  In  the  seventh  day  shall  be  a  fiiast  to  the 

Urd."  The  word  H^^S  Is  used  in  like  manner 
%r  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lev.  xxiil. 

M,  where  It  Is  associated  with  tt7'Jp"K5j^,  "a  holy 


mal  perfection  (see  Mai.  L  U).  Either  the  head 
of  the  fitroily,  or  any  other  person  who  was  not 
ceremonially  unclean  (2  Chr.  xxx.  17),  took  it  into 
the  court  of  the  Temple  on  his  shoulders.  Accord- 
uig  to  some  authorities,  the  hinib  might,  if  circum- 
stances should  render  it  desirable,  be  slain  at  any 
time  in  the  afternoon,  even  before  the«vening  sac- 
rifice, if  the  blood  was  kept  stirred,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  from  coagulating,  until  the  time  came  for  sprink- 
ling it  {Pesachim^  v.  3). 

The  Mishna  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
arrangement  which  was  made  in  the  court  of  the 
Temple  {PesacAim^  v.  6-8).  Those  who  were  to 
kill  the  lamb  entered  successively  in  three  divisions. 
When  the  first  division  had  entered,  the  gates  were 
closed  and  the  trumpets  were  sounded  tliree  times. 
The  priests  stood  in  two  rows,  each  row  extending 
fiom  the  altar  to  the  pUoe  where  tlie  people  were 
assembled.  The  priests  of  one  row  held  basins  of 
silver,  and  thoee  of  the  other  basins  of  gold.  Kach 
Israelite  c  then  slew  his  lamb  in  order,  and  the 
priest  who  was  nearest  to  him  received  tlie  lilood  in 
his  basm,  which  he  handed  to  the  next  priest,  who 
gave  his  empty  basin  in  return.  A  succession  of 
full  basins  was  thus  passed  towards  tlie  altar,  and  a 
succession  of  empty  ones  towards  the  people.  The 
priest  who  stood  next  the  altar  threw  tlie  blood  out 
towards  the  base  in  a  single  jet.  When  tlie  first 
division  had  performed  their  work,  the  second  came 
ui,  and  then  the  third.  The  lambs  were  skinned, 
and  the  viscera  taken  out  with  the  internal  fat 
The  fat  was  carefully  separated  and  collected  in  the 
huge  dish,  and  the  viscera  were  washed  and  replaced 
in  the  body  of  the  lamb,  like  those  of  the  burnt 
sacrifices  (Lev.  i.  9,  iii.  3-^;  oomp.  Pttiddni^  vL 
1).  Maimonides  says  that  the  tail  was  put  with  the 
fikt  {NoL  in  Pet.  v.  10).  While  this  was  going  on 
the  Hallel  was  sung,  and  repeated  a  second,  or  even 
a  third  time,  if  the  process  was  not  finished.  As 
it  grew  dark,  tlie  people  went  home  to  roast  their 
lambs,  llie  fiit  was  bivned  on  the  altar,  with  in- 
cense, that  same  evenhig.*'  When  the  14th  of 
Nisan  fell  on  the  Sabbath,  all  these  tilings  were 

convocation  ; "  Mum.  xxix.  83 ;  2  Chr.  vll.  9 ;  Neh. 
viil.  18).  Our  translators  have  In  each  case  rendered 
It  <*  solemn  assembly,'*  but  have  explained  It  In  the 
margin  by  "restraint'*  Th^  LXX.  have  i^o^iw. 
UlchaeUa  and  Iken  Imagined  the  primary  Idea  of  the 
word  to  be  restraint  from  it^or.  Gesealus  shows  that 
this  Is  a  mlshike,  and  proves  the  word  to  mean  assem- 
bly or  congregation.  Its  root  Is  undoubtedly  "H^P^ 
to  shut  HP,  or  constrain,  llence  Bahr  {Symbolik^  U. 
619)  reasonably  argues,  fh>m  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  In  the  passages  above  referred  to,  that  Its  strict 
meaning  is  that  of  the  closing  assembly  ;  which  Is  of 
course  quite  consistent  with  its  being  sometimes  used 
for  a  solemn  assembly  In  a  more  general  sense,  and 
with  Its  application  to  the  day  of  Peiitccorit. 

b  The  Chaldee  interpreters  render  HI^,  which 
nMans  one  of  the  ftock^  whether  sheep  or*  goat,  by 
*^ZSlH,  n  lamb;  and  Theodoret  no  doubt  represents 
the  Jewish  traditional  usage  when  he  says,  lya  b  fUv 
rpo/Soror  «x*>r  9i^  Tei>ro*  b  6k  ww^i^wt  wpofiarcnf 
rh¥  Spt^w  (on  Bx.  xii.). 

e  Undoubtedly  the  usual  practioe  was  fbr  the  head 
of  the  fiunily  to  slay  his  own  lamb  ;  but  on  particular 
occasions  (ss  In  the  groat  observances  of  the  Pasnover 
l^y  Ueseklah,  Joelah.  and  £xra)  the  slaughter  of  the 
bunbe  was  committed  to  the  Levltee.     See  p.  2347. 

c^The  renuurkable  passage  la  whkb  this  is  com- 
maoded,  whleh  oeours  £x   xxlil.  17,  18,  19,  and  to 
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ione  in  the  same  murner;  but  the  oomt  of  the 
fempk,  iii8te«d  of  being  oureftdly  cleansed  as  on 
other  occattona,  was  merelj  flooded  bj  opening  a 


A  spit  made  of  the  wood  of  the  pomegranate 
was  thrust  lengthwise  through  the  bunb  (Petac/ttm, 
Tii.  1).  According  to  Justin  MartjT,  a  second 
•pit,  or  skewer,  was  put  transrersely  through  tlie 
shoulders,  so  as  to  form  the  figure  of  a  croas.<>  The 
oven  was  of  earthenware,  and  appears  to  liave  been 
in  sliape  something  like  a  bee-hiTe  with  an  opening 
in  the  side  to  admit  fueL  The  lamb  was  earefuUy 
so  placed  as  not  to  touch  the  side  of  the  oren,  lei^ 
the  cooking  should  be  efi^cteil  in  part  by  hot  earth- 
enware, and  not  entirely  by  fire,  according  to  £x. 
xii.  9;  2  Chr.  zxxr.  13.  If  any  one  concerned  in 
the  process  broke  a  bone  of  the  lanib  so  as  to  infringe 
the  command  in  £x.  xii.  46,  he  was  sul^ect  to  the 
punishment  of  forty  stripes.  The  flesh  was  to  be 
roasted  thoroughly  ^  (Ex.  xii.  0).  No  portion  of  it 
was  aUowed  to  be  carried  out  of  the  house,  and  if 
any  of  it  was  not  eaten  at  the  meal,  it  was  burned, 
along  with  the  bones  and  tendons,  in  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  Nisan ;  or,  If  that  day  hi^ppened  to 
be  the  Sabbath,  on  the  17th.     - 

As  the  paschal  lamb  could  be  legally  skun,  and 
the  blood  and  fot  offered,  only  in  the  national  sano- 
tuary  (Deut.  xvi.  2),  it  of  course  ceased  to  be 


repeated  Ex.  xxUt.  25,  26.  appears  to  be  a  sort  of 
proverbial  caution  rcepecttng  the  three  great  feasts. 
^  Three  times  in  the  year  all  thy  malei*  shall  appear 
before  the  Lord-Ood.  Thou  ahalt  not  offisr  the  blood 
of  my  sacrifice  with  leavened  bread ;  neither  shall  the 
ftkt  of  my  sacrifice  remain  until  the  roomiDg.  The 
first  of  the  first-fruits  of  thy  land  thou  shalt  Mng 
Into  the  house  <tf  the  Lord  thy  Ood.  Thou  shalt  not 
seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother^s  milk."  The  references  to 
the  Passover  and  Pentecost  are  plain  enough.  That 
wliioh  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Tabernacles  (whieh  is 
also  found  Deut.  xiv.  21),  '^  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a 
kid  in  hb  moUier's  milk,"  is  explained  by  Abarbanel, 
and  in  a  Karaite  MS.  spoken  of  by  Codwcvth,  as  bear- 
ing on  a  custom  of  boiling  a  kid  in  the  milk  of  its  dam 
as  a  charm,  and  sprinkling  fields  and  orchards  with 
ttie  milk  to  render  them  fertile  (Cndvrorth,  Tnu  No- 
tion of  Uu  LonPs  Supper^  pp.  86,  87 ;  Spencer,  Leg. 
Heb.  IL  8.  For  other  interpretations  of  the  passage, 
see  RoeenmUUer,  in  Exod.  xxiii.  19).  [Idolatet  ;  vol. 
U.  p.  1129  a. 

a  The  statement  Is  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  c. 
40 :  Koi  rh  K9\tv<r^r  irp6fia.tov  ckcIko  Inrrhv  oAov  y(- 
re9#ou,  ToO  waBovt  toO  oravpov,  5i*  oS  wiox'^''  Sfitkkey 
h  XptoTOf ,  avtipo\o¥  V*  v&  y*P  hftmofitvw  vo6fiarov 
vx^U^ort^ofuvov  6fUH»»%  nf  trx^iMATi  rov  <rravpov  hwrirai. 
etc  y^  op$iot  i^cAuritoc  iiawtponwui  anh  ritv  Karmrirm 
IfLiUmv  lUxp*'  rqc  cc^oX^,  tuuL  cU  irmXut  icard  rb  iLtri' 
^pepov^  if  wpoovprmnui  ireu  mi  X**P^  vt>v  irpo/Sarov. 

As  Justin  was  a  native  of  Flavia  NeapoUs,  it  is  a 
striking  het  that  the  modem  Samaritans  roast  their 
paschal  lambs  in  nearly  the  same  manner  at  this  day. 
Mr.  George  Grove,  who  visited  NoMomm  in  1881,  in  a 
letter  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  says,  '^  The  lambs 
(they  require  six  for  the  community  now)  are  roasted 
all  together  by  stufllog  them  vertically,  head  down- 
vrards,  into  an  oven  which  Is  like  a  small  well,  about 
three  feet  diameter,  and  fopr  or  five  foet  deep,  rough- 
ly steaoed,  In  whieh  a  fire  has  been  kept  up  for 
several  hours.  After  the  lambs  are  thrust  in,  the  top 
of  the  hole  is  covered  with  bushes  and  earth,  to  con- 
fine the  heat  till  they  are  done.  Each  lamb  has  a 
stake  or  spit  run  through  him  to  draw  him  up  by ; 
and,  to  prevent  the  spit  tnm  tearing  away  tiirougfa 
Ibe  roast  meat  with  the  weight,  a  oroas  piece  Is  pot 
Ihioagb  the  lower  end  of  it"    A  similar  account  Is . 
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offered  by  the  Jews  after  the  destraeCion  of  Jerv- 
salero.  The  spring  festival  of  the  modcra  Jswi 
strictly  consists  only  of  the  feast  «f  unleaneMd 
bnad.« 

(6.)  Tht  Unleavened  Bread.  —  There  b  no  rem- 
son  to  doubt  that  the  unleavened  bread  eaten  im 
the  Passover  and  that  used  on  other  religioiis  occ»- 
sions  were  of  the  same  nature.  It  might  be  msKle 
of  wheat,  spelt,  barley,  oats,  or  rye,  but  not  of  rice 
or  millet  (PcsocAim,  iL  5).  It  appears  to  bare  been 
usually  made  of  the  finest  wheat  fiom-^  (Bmi. 
Syn.  JmL  c  xviii.  p.  397).  The  greatest  care  «as 
taken  that  it  should  be  made  in  perfoctly  dean 
vessels  and  with  all  possible  expedition,  lest  the 
process  of  fermentation  should  be  allowed  to  com- 
mence in  the  slightest  degree  (Petnckim^  itL  2-6). 
It  «ras  probably  formed  into  dry,  thin  biseaits,  not 
unlike  those  used  by  the  modem  Jews. 

The  command  to  eat  unleavened  bread  during 
the  seven  days  of  the  festival,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  cut  off  ftt>m  the  people,  is  given  with  marked 
emphasis,  as  well  as  that  to  put  away  all  leaven  from 
the  house  during  the  festival  (Ex.  xiL  15,  19,  20, 
xiii.  7).  But  the  RabbmisU  say  that  the  house  was 
carefully  cleansed  and  every  comer  searched  for  any 
fragment  of  leavened  breiMl  in  the  evening  before 
the  14%h  of  Misan,  though  leavened  bread  might  be 
eaten  tUl  the  sixth  hour  of  that  day,  when  aD  thai 


given  In  Miss  Rogers's  Domettie  Lift  m  Pmitmint.  Ti- 
tringa,  Bochart,  and  Uottinger  hava  taken  the  state- 
ment of  Justin  as  representing  the  ancient  Jewish 
usage ;  and,  with  him,  regard  the  crossed  spits  %%  a 
prophetic  type  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord.  But  It  would 
seem  mcnv  probable  that  the  transverse  spH  wss  a 
mere  matter  of  oooveolence,  and  was  perhaps  never  la 
use  among  the  Jews.  The  rabblnieal  traditions  relals 
that  the  lamb  was  called  Galfotur^  **  ^vi  qnum  toCas 
assabatnr,  cum  capita,  cruribus,  et  iateetlois,  pedes 
autom  et  intestina  ad  laJkera  ligabantnr  Inter  assaoduai, 
agnns  ita  quasi  armatum  reprsesentaverit,  qui  yaka  in 
capita  et  eose  in  latere  est  munltus  '^  (Otho,  Lex.  Rab, 
p.  508).  [On  the  Samaritan  Passovar,  see  the  addition 
to  this  article,  p.  2867.] 

b  The  word  t^.  In  A.  Y.  ^raw,**  Is  rsodcrsd 
**  alive  ^^  by  Onkelos  and  Jonathan.  In  1  Sam.  11.  U^ 
It  plainly  means  raw.  But  JarchI,  Aben  Bkra,  and 
other  Jewish  authorities,  understand  It  aa  katfdntttd 
(RosenmUller,  m  loe.). 

c  There  are  many  curious  particulars  In  the  mods 
in  which  the  modem  Jews  observe  this  festival,  to  be 
found  in  Buxt.  Syn.  Jud.,  c.  xviii.  xix. ;  Picart,  dri- 
monies  ReliginwSy  yxA.  I. ;  Mill,  Tkt  British  Jew*  (Lon- 
don, 1858) ;  Stauben,  Seines  Je  la  vis  Jmit*  en  Almet 
(Paris,  1800) ;  [Isaacs,  Ceremonies,  etc..  of  tht  Jews, 
p.  104  ff. ;  Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  2d  ed.,  p.  S94  ft) 
The  following  appear  to  be  the  most  Interesting :  A 
shoulder  of  lamb,  thoroughly  roasted.  Is  placed  oo  the 
table  to  take  the  place  of  the  paschal  lamb,  with  a 
hard-boUed  egg  as  a  symbol  of  wbolenees.  Beiddes  the 
sweet  sauce,  to  remind  them  of  the  sort  of  woHe  car> 
ried on  by  their  fitthers in  I^pt  (see  above, c),  there  Is 
sometimes  a  vessel  of  salt  and  water,  to  repreaeat  the 
Red  Sea,  into  whkh  they  dip  the  bitt«r  herbs.  Bat 
the  most  remarkable  usages  are  those  connected  with 
the  expectation  of  the  coming  of  Elijah.  A  cup  of 
wine  Is  poured  out  for  him,  and  stands  all  night  upon 
the  table.  Just  before  the  filling  of  the  cope  of  the 
guests  the  fourth  time,  there  Is  an  Interval  of  dead 
silence,  and  the  door  of  the  room  is  opened  for  soum 
minutes  to  admit  the  prophet,   [ftxf  ah.  1. 709,  nole  t.] 

d  Bwald  {Afterthiimer,  p.  881)  and  UUIlmann  (qnoSsd 
by  Winer)  conjecture  the  origioal  unleavened  bread  «f 
the  Passover  to  have  been  of  barley.  In  eoaneectea 
with  the  coounenoement  of  barley  L 
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i  WM  to  be  burned  {Pe$achim,  i.  1,  4; « 
ind  dUtion  in  Lightfoot,  Tempie  Serv,^  sii.  §  1). 
(c.)   TheBUter  Berb$<md  the  Sauce  — Aoootd- 

\Dg  U>  Pesackin  (U.  6)  the  bitler  herbs  (DW^P; 
wucfidts;  lactwxB  agretiesj  Ex.  xU.  8),  might  be 
endive,  chicory,  wild  lettuce,  or  nettles.  These 
plants  were  important  articles  of  food  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians  (as  is  noticed  by  Pliny),  and  they  are 
nid  to  constitute  nearly  half  that  of  the  modem 
Ej^tians.  According  to  Niebuhr  they  are  still 
eaten  at  the  Passover  by  the  Jews  in  the  East. 
They  were  used  in  former  times  either  fresh  or 
dried,  and  a  portion  of  them  is  said  to  have  been 
eaten  before  the  unleuvened  bread  {Ptaach,  x.  3). 

The  sauce  into  which  the  herbs,  the  bread,  and 
the  meat  were  dipped  as  they  were  eaten  (.John 
xiil.  26;  Matt.  xxvi.  23)  is  not  mentioned  in  the 

Pentateuch.  It  U  called  in  the  Mishna  HQI^nn. 
According  to  Bartenora  it  consisted  of  only  vinegar 
and  water;  but  others  describe  it  as  a  mixture  of 
Tinegar,  figs,  dates,  almonds,  and  spice,  llie  same 
■auoe  was  used  on  ordinary  occasions  thickened 
with  a  little  flour;  but  the  rabbinists  forbade  this 
at  the  Passover,  lest  the  flour  should  occasion  a 
slight  degree  of  fermentation.  Some  say  that  it 
was  beaten  up  to  the  consistence  of  mortar  or  cb}*. 
In  order  to  commemorate  the  toils  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  in  kyiug  bricks  (Uuxtorf,  Lex.  Tal.  col. 
831;  Pesiehini^  ii.  8.  x.  3,  with  the  notes  of  Bar- 
tenora, Maimonides,  and  Surmhusius). 

{d.)  The  Four  Cup»  of  I r/n«.  — There  is  no 
mention  of  wine  in  connection  with  the  Passover 
in  the  Pentateuch ;  but  the  Mishna  strictly  enjoins 
that  there  should  never  be  less  than  four  cups  of 
it  provided  at  the  paschal  meal  even  of  the  poorest 
Is»elite  {Pe:  x.  1).  The  wine  was  usually  red, 
and  it  was  mixed  with  water  as  it  was  drunk  (Pes. 
vii.  13,  with  Uartenora's  note;  and  Otho's  Lex. 
p.  507).  Tlie  cups  were  handed  round  in  succes- 
sion at  specified  iutervals  in  the  meal  (see  below,/). 
Two  of  them  appear  to  be  distinctly  mentioned 
Luke  xxii.  17,  20.  "  The  cup  of  blessing  "  (I  Cor. 
z.  16)  was  probably  the  latter  one  of  these,  and 
is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  third  of 
the  series,  after  which  a  grace  was  said ;  though  a 
comparison  of  Luke  xxii.  20  (where  it  is  called 

tile  cup  after  supper'*)  with  Pee.  x.  7,  and  the 

designation  vVn  D^S,  ^^  ct^  of  the  Hallel;' 
might  rather  suggest  that  it  was  the  fourth  and 
last  cup.  Schoettgen,  however,  is  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  reference,  in  either  of 
the  passages  of  the  N.  T.,  to  the  formal  ordering 
of  the  cups  of  the  Passover,  and  proves  that  the 

luuDe  **  cup  of  blessing '»  (np^5  bg?  DSs) 
was  applied  in  a  general  way  to  any  cup  which  was 
dnuilc  with  thanksgiving,  and  that  the  expression 
was  often  used  metaphorically,  e.  g.  Ps.  cxvi.  13 
{Har,  Heb,  in  1  Cor.  x.  16.  See  also  Carpzov, 
App,  CriL  p.  380). 

The  wine  drunk  at  the  meal  was  not  restricted 
to  the  four  cups,  but  none  could  be  taken  during 
Hm  interval  between  the  third  and  fourth  cups 
(Pes,  X.  7). 
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«  other  particalan  of  the  precautions  which  wers 
lakan  are  given  In  Pe$aehim,  and  also  by  Haimooldes, 
Id  his  traadsa  De  Fermentato  el  iisyini},  a  compendium 
)f  whkh  is  given  by  Osrpiov,  Aj^,  Q^U.  p.  404. 

>  Osrtsln  pareoanttons  to  avoid  poUntloa  were  taken 


(e.)  The  HaUel  —  The  service  of  praise  sung  wk 
the  Passover  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Law.     The 

name  is  contracted  from  rTJ^vyO  (HaUeluJah), 
It  consisted  of  the  series  of  Psalms  from  cxiii.  to 
cxviii.  The  first  portion,  comprising  Ps.  cxiii.  and 
cxiv.,  was  sung  in  the  early  part  of  the  meal,  and 
the  second  part  after  the  fourth  cup  ot  wine.  This 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  **  hymn  **  sung  by  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles  (Matt.  xxvi.  30;  ALirk  xiv. 

26;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  TaL  s.  v.  bbn,  and  SyruJud. 
p.  48;  Otho,  Lex.  p.  271;  Carpsov,  App.  CriL 
p.  374). 

(/.)  Afode  and  Order  of  the  Paschal  Meal.  — 
Adopting  as  much  from  Jewish  tradition  as  is  not 
inconsistent  or  improbable,  the  foUowhig  appears 
to  have  been  the  usual  custom.  All  work,  except 
that  belonging  to  a  few  trades  connected  with  daily 
life,  was  suspended  fur  some  hours  before  the  even^ 
ing  of  the  14th  of  Nisan.  There  was,  however, 
a  difference  in  this  respect.  The  Galileans  desisted 
from  work  the  whole  day;  the  Jews  of  the  south 
only  after  the  middle  of  the  tenth  hour,  that  is, 
half-past  three  o'clock.  It  was  not  lawful  to  eat 
any  ordinary  food  after  midday.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  this  was,  that  the  {xischal  supper  might- 
be  eaten  with  the  enjoyment  furnished  by  a  good 
appetite.  {Pes.  iv.  1-3,  x.  1,  with  Maimonides' 
note.)  But  it  is  also  stated  that  this  preliminary 
fasting  was  especially  incumbent  on  the  eldest  son, 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  de- 
liverance of  the  first-bom  in  Egypt.  This  was 
probably  only  a  fancy  of  later  times  (BuxL  Syn, 
J  ml.  xviii.  p.  401). 

No  male  was  admitted  to  the  table  unless  he  was 
circumcised,  even  if  he  was  of  the  seed  of  Israel 
(Ex.  xii.  48).  Neither,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  was  any  one  of  either  sex  admitted  who 
was  ceremonially  unclean^  (Num.  ix.  6;  Joseph. 
B.  J.  vl.  9,  §  3).  But  this  rule  was  on  special 
occasions  liberally  applied.  In  the  case  of  Ueze- 
kiah*s  Passover  (2  Chr.  xxx.)  we  find  that  a  greater 
degree  of  legal  purity  was  required  to  sUughter  the 
knibs  than  to  eat  them,  and  that  numbers  partook 
**  otherwise  than  it  was  written,**  who  were  not 
<^  cleansed  according  to  the  purification  of  the  sanc- 
tuary.** The  Kabbinists  expressly  state  that  women 
were  permitted,  though  not  commanded,  to  partake 
{Pes.  viii.  1 ;  Chayiyahy  i.  1 ;  oomp.  Joseph.  B.  J. 
vL  9,  §  3),  in  accordance  with  the  instances  in 
Scripture  which  have  been  mentioned  of  Hannah 
and  Mary  ^p.  2342  6).  But  the  Karaites,  in  more 
recent  times,  excluded  all  but  full-grown  men.  It 
was  customary  for  the  number  of  a  party  to  be 
not  toss  than  ten  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  9,  §  3).  It  was 
perhaps  generally  under  twenty,  but  it  might  be  as 
many  is  a  hundred,  if  each  one  could  have  a  piece 
of  the  amb  as  brge  as  an  olive  {Pes.  viii.  7). 

VVhe  \  the  meal  was  prepared,  the  family  was 
placed  ^mnd  the  table,  the  paterfiimilias  taking  a 
phice  of  honor,  probably  somewhat  raised  above 
the  rest  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  sat,  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
do  at  their  ordinary  meals  (see  Otho,  Lex,  p.  7). 
But  when  the  custom  of  reclining  at  table  had  be- 


a  month  before  the  Passover.  Amongst  ttisse  was  the 
annual  whitewashing  of  the  lepulohres  (ef.  Ilatt. 
xxiU.  27)  (Reland,  Ant.  iv.  2,  6).  In  John  xi.  66,  we 
find  some  Jews  coming  up  to  Jerusalem  to  puxi^jr 
themselves  a  week  beCare  the  iiast 
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eome  genenl,  thai  potture  appetra  to  hars  been 
et^iD^,  on  the  ground  of  its  suppoeed  tigiiifi- 
caiioe.  The  Uishua  says  that  the  lueaiieat  larael- 
ite  thoiild  recline  at  the  Passover  «*  like  a  king, 
with  the  ease  becoming  a  free  man**  {Pes.  x.  ], 
with  Maimonides*  note).  He  was  to  keep  in  mind 
that  when  his  ancestors  stood  at  the  feast  in  Egypt 
they  took  the  poeture  of  slaves  (U.  lievi,  quoted 
by  Otho,  p.  604).  Our  l/>rd  and  his  Apostles  con- 
formed to  the  usual  custom  of  their  time,  and  re- 
clined (Uke  zxii.  U,  Ac.).     [Mkals,  p.  1843  f.] 

When  the  party  was  arranged,  the  first  cup  of 
whie  was  filled,  and  a  blessing  was  asked  by  the 
head  of  the  family  on  the  feast,  as  well  as  a  special 
one  on  the  cup.  The  bittor  herbs  were  then  placed 
on  the  table,  and  a  portion  of  them  eaten,  either 
with  or  without  the  sauce.  Tlie  uideavened  bread 
was  handed  round  next,  and  afterwards  the  Unib 
was  placed  on  the  table  in  fh>nt  of  the  head  of  the 
family  {Pt$,  x.  3).  13efore  the  hunb  was  eaten, 
the  second  cup  of  wine  was  filled,  and  the  son,  in 
accordance  with  Kx.  xU.  26,  asked  his  father  tlie 
meaning  of  the  feast.  In  reply,  an  account  was 
given  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Inraelites  in  i^^'pt, 
and  of  their  deliverance,  with  a  particular  explana- 
tion of  Deut.  xxvi.  5,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
UaUel  (Ps.  cxiii.,  cxiv.)  was  sung.  This  being  gone 
through,  the  hmib  was  carved  and  eaten.  The 
third  cup  of  wine  was  pouretl  out  and  drunk,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  fourth,  llie  second  part  of  the 
Hallel  (Ps.  cxv.  to  cxviii.)  was  then  sung  (/^es.  x. 
2-5).  A  fifth  wine-cup  appears  to  have  been  occn- 
•ionally  produced,  but  periiaps  only  in  Uter  times. 
What  was  termed  the  greater  Hallel  (Ps.  cxx.  to 
cxxxviii.)  was  sung  on  such  occasions  (HuxU  Syn. 
Jud.  c.  xviii.).  The  meal  being  ended,  it  was  un- 
lawful for  anything  to  be  introduced  in  the  way  of 
dessert. 

The  Israditea  who  lived  in  the  country  nppear 
to  have  been  accommodated  at  the  fetist  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  in  their  houses,  so  far  as 
there  was  room  for  them  (Luke  xxit.  10-12;  Blatt. 
xxri.  18).  It  is  said  that  the  guests  left  in  return 
for  their  entertainment  the  skin  of  the  lamb,  the 
oven,  and  other  vessels  which  they  had  used,  llioee 
who  could  not  be  received  into  the  city  encamped 
without  the  wails  in  tents,  as  the  pilgrims  now  do 
at  Mecca.  The  number  of  these  must  have  been 
very  great,  if  we  may  trust  the  computation  of 
Josephus  that  they  who  partook  of  the  Passover 
amounted,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  to  above  2,700,000 
{B.  J.  vi.  9,  §  3  o).  It  is  not  wonderful  that  sedi- 
tions were  apt  to  break  out  in  such  a  vast  multi- 
tude BO  brought  together  (Jos.  Ant.  xrii.  9,  §  2; 
B,  J,  i.  8,  Ac.;  corap.  Matt.  xx%-i.  5;  Luke  xiii.  1). 

After  the  paschal  meal,  such  of  the  Israelites 
ftom  the  country  as  were  so  disposed  left  Jerusalem, 
and  obser^'ed  the  remainder  of  the  festival  at  their 
respective  homes  (Deut.  xvi.  7).  But  see  Light- 
foot,  on  Luke  ii.  43. 

(f/.)  Thejirsl  Shea/ of  Uatrest.  — The  ofknng 

of  the  Omer,  or  sheaf  C^P^  ;  tA  Spdy/xarai 
manifiului  tpicarum)  is  mentioned  nowhere  in  the 
Law  except  Lev.  xxiii.  10-14.  It  is  there  com- 
manded that  when  the  Israelites  might  reach  the 
land  of  promise,  they  should  bring,  on  the  16th  of 


a  De  statss  that  the  number  of  lambs  sUin  to  a 
4Dgle  PasMvar  was  256,500.  It  is  diffleuU  to  Imagine 
bow  th«y  couki  all  hava  been  slain,  and  their  blood 
sprinkled,  as  described  in  the  Mlshna.     See  p.  28A8. 
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the  month,  *(  the  morrow  after  the  sabbftth  **  (L  a. 
the  day  of  holy  eon  vocation  [PEXTKCOtrr,  §  I,  note]), 
the  first  sheaf  of  the  han-est  to  the  priest,  to  be 
waved  by  him  before  the  Lord.  A  lamb,  with  a 
nieat-oflering  and  a  drink-ofleriiig,  was  to  be  oflend 
at  the  same  time.  Until  this  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, no  bread,  parched  com,  or  green  ears,  were 
to  be  eaten  of  the  new  crop  (see  Josh.  v.  11,  12).* 
It  was  from  the  day  of  this  ofKsring  that  the  fifty 
days  began  to  be  counted  to  the  day  of  Penteooat 
(licv.  xxiii.  15).  'llie  sheaf  was  of  barley,  as  being 
the  grain  which  was  first  ripe  (2  Kings  iv.  42). 
Josephus  reUtes  (AnL  iii.  10,  §  5)  that  the  barley 
was  ground,  and  that  ten  handfuls  of  the  meal  were 
brought  to  the  altar,  one  handful  being  cast  into 
the  fire  and  the  remainder  given  to  the  pnesta. 
The  Mishna  adds  several  particuUrs,  and,  amongst 
others,  that  men  were  formally  sent  by  the  San- 
hedrim to  cut  the  barley  in  some  field  near  Jero- 
salem;  and  that,  after  the  meal  had  been  sifted 
thirteen  times,  it  was  mingWd  with  oil  and  Inccnae  < 
{Menachoth,  x.  2-6). 

(h,)  The  Chngignk,  —  The  daily  sacrifices  are 
enumerated  in  the  Pentateuch  only  in  Num.  xxviii* 
19-23,  but  reference  is  made  to  tlieni  Lev.  xxiii.  S. 
Besides  these  public  offerings  (which  are  meii- 
tianed,  p.  2343  6),  there  was  another  soK  of  sacri- 
fice connected  with  the  Passover,  as  weU  as  with 
the  other  great  festivals,  called   in   the  Talmud 

'^J''^n  {Chngigahy  i.  e.  »*  festirity  ").  It  was  a 
voluntaiy  peace-<^^ing  made  by  private  individ- 
uals. The  victim  might  be  taken  either  from  the 
Hock  or  the  herd,  it  might  be  either  male  or 
female,  but  it  must  be  without  blemish.  Tbe 
offerer  hiid  his  hand  upon  his  head  aitd  slew  it  at 
the  door  of  the  sanctuary.  The  bk>od  was  sprin- 
kkxl  on  the  altar,  and  the  hi  of  the  inside,  with 
the  kidney's,  was  burned  by  the  priest  The  breast 
was  given  to  the  priest  as  a  wave-oflfering,  and  the 
right  shoulder  as  a  heave-ofl*ering  (fjev.  iii.  1-5, 
vii.  29-34).  What  remained  of  the  victim  might 
be  eaten  by  the  oflferer  and  his  guests  on  the  day 
on  which  it  was  slain,  and  on  the  day  following, 
but  if  any  portion  was  left  till  the  third  day,  it  was 
bunied  (l-er.  vii.  16-18;  Pe$ich.  vi.  4).  The 
connection  of  these  free-will  peace-ofleringt  with 
the  festivals  appears  to  be  indicated  Num.  x.  10; 
Deut.  xiv.  26;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  22,  and  they  are  in- 
cluded under  the  term  Passover  in  Deut.  xvi.  2 — 
»*  lliou  shalt  therefore  sacrifice  the  passover  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God,  of  the  flock  and  of  the  herd.*' 
Onkelos  here  understands  tlie  command  to  sacrifice 
fW)m  the  flock,  to  refer  to  the  iMschal  Umb;  and 
that  to  sacrifice  from  the  herd,  to  tlie  Chajrigah. 
But  it  seems  more  proliable  that  both  the  flock  and 
the  herd  refer  to  the  Chagigah,  as  there  b  a  specifi* 
command  respecting  the  paschal  lamb  in  tt.  5-7. 
(See  De  Muis*  note  in  the  CriL  Sac ;  and  light- 
foot,  Ilor.  Heb,  on  John  xviii.  28.)  There  are  evi- 
dently similar  references,  2  Chr.  xxx.  82-24,  and 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  7.  Hezekiah  and  bis  princes  gav« 
away,  at  the  great  Passover  which  he  cdebratcd, 
two  thousand  bullocks  and  so-entcen  thousand 
sheep;  and  Josiah,  on  a  similar  oecasioii,  is  said  to 
have  supplied  the  people  at  his  own  cost  wttk 
lambs  **  for  the  Passover  oflerings,**  besides  three 
thousand  oxen.  From  these  passages  and  others, 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  eating  of  the  Chagigah 


h  On  this  text,  see 

0  There  is  no  meothm  of  the  Oaer  la 
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vms  fti)  oxaskm  of  sociiU  fMth-itjr,  connected  with 
the  fesUvak,  and  especially  wUb  the  Passover.  The 
|Minci))al  day  for  sacrificing  the  Passover  Chagigah 
was  tlie  15th  of  Nisaii,  the  first  day  of  holy  con- 
roeation,  unless  it  happened  to  be  the  weekly  Sab- 
bath. The  paschal  lamb  might  be  slain  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  not  the  Chagigah.  With  this  excep- 
tion, the  Chagieah  might  be  oflfered  on  any  day  of 
the  festivaJ,  and  on  some  occasions  a  Chagigah  nc- 
tini  was  slain  on  the  14th,  especially  when  the  pas- 
chal lamlf  was  likely  to  prove  too  small  to  serve  as 
meat  for  the  party  {PesncA,  iv.  4,  x.  Ji;  Lightfoot, 
Temple  Strwcf,  c  xii.;  Keland,  AnL  iv.  c.  ii.  §  2). 

That  the  Chagigah  might  be  boiled,  as  well  as 
roasted,  is  proved  by  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13,  "  And  they 
roasted  the  passovcr  with  fire  according  to  the  ordi- 
naiica:  but  the  other  holy  ofierings  sod  they  in 
pots,  and  in  caMrons,  and  in  pans,  and  divided 
them  speedily  among  the  people." 

(t  )  Htlttte  of  Prmmeit.  —  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  release  of  a  prisoner  at  the  Passover 
OlatL  xxvii.  15;  Ibak  kv.  6;  Luke  xxiii.  17; 
John  xviii.  39)  was  a  custom  of  Roman  origin  re- 
aembling  what  took  pkue  at  the  lectisteniiuro 
(Lir.  v.  13);  and,  in  later  times,  on  the  birthday 
of  an  emperor;  or  whether  it  was  an  old  Hebrew 
usage  lielonging  to  the  festival,  which  Pilate  al- 
loweid  the  Jews  to  retain.  Grotius  argues  in  fistvor 
of  the  former  notion  (On  Matt,  xxvii.  15).  But 
others  (Hottinger,  Scboettgen,  Winer)  consider 
that  the  words  of  St  John  —  ftrn  9h  avrftBtia 
Ofuv — render  it  most  probable  that  the  custom 
was  essentially  Hebrew.  Scboettgen  thinks  that 
there  is  an  dltisbn  to  it  in  Pesachim  (viii.  6), 
where  it  is  permitted  that  a  lamb  should  be  slain 
on  the  14th  of  Nisan  for  tlie  special  use  of  one  in 
prison  to  whom  a  release  had  been  promised.  'I1ie 
subject  is  discussed  at  length  by  Hottinger,  in  his 
tract  Dt  Uitu  tHmitttniH  Jituin  in  Ft$to  Pusehntii^ 
in  the  Thes^tvrus  Navus  Theoittt/ico-PJtUoloffictu. 

(k.)  The  Second,  or  JMlU  Pasaorer.  —  Whm 
the  Pisssover  was  celebrated  the  second  year,  in  the 
wiUcmess,  certain  men  were  prevented  from  keep- 
ing it,  owing  to  their  being  defiled  by  contact  with 
a  dead  body,  tieuig  tiius  pre\'ented  from  olieying 
the  Divine  command,  they  came  anxiously  to  Moses 
to  inquire  what  they  sh<mld  do.  He  was  accord- 
ingly instructed  to  institute  a  second  Passover,  to 
be  observed  on  the  14th  of  the  folbwing  month, 
lor  the  benefit  of  any  who  had  been  hindered  fifoni 
keeping  the  regular  one  in  Nisan  (Num.  ix.  11). 
The  I'ahuudists  called  this  the  Little  Passo\-er 

QD|^  PQ^).  It  was  distinguished,  according 
to  them,  irom  the  Greater  Pas80\'er  by  the  rites 
lasting  only  one  day,  instead  of  seven  days,  by  it 
not  bdng  required  that  the  Hallel  should  be  swig 
during  the  meal,  but  only  when  the  lamb  was 
slaughtered,  and  by  it  not  being  necessary  for 
leaven  to  be  put  out  of  the  houses  {PtsacJi.  ix.  3 
Buxt.  Lix,  TiiL  col.  1760). 

iJL)  OOtervnnce*  of  the  Pattorer  recorded  in 
Scripture.  —  Of  these  seven  are  of  chief  historical 
Importance. 

1.  The  first  Passover  in  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.). 
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«  Josephus  in  like  manner  calls  the  14th  of  Nisan 
the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  {B.  /.  v.  8,  $  1) : 
sod  he  speaks  of  the  teUval  c^  the  Passover  as  lasting 
right  days  {Ant.  U.  15,  $  1).  But  h«  elrawhere  calls 
Um  15tb  of  Nisan  » the  commeDcement  of  the  feast  of 
alsavenod  bread."  (^l.  iii.  10,  $  5.)    IStbormadeof 


S.  The  first  kept  in  the  desert  (Num.  ix.). 

There  is  no  notice  of  the  obsen'anoe  of  any  other 
Passover  in  the  desert;  and  Hupfekl,  Keil,  and 
others  have  concluded  that  none  took  place  between 
this  one  and  that  at  GilgaL  The  neglect  of  cir- 
cumcision may  render  this  probable.  But  Calvin 
imagines  that  a  special  commission  was  given  to 
the  people  to  continue  the  ordinance  of  the  Pass- 
over.    (See  Keil  on  Joshua  v.  10.) 

3.  That  celebrsted  by  Joshua  at  Gilgnl  imme- 
diately after  the  circumcision  of  the  people,  when 
the  manna  ceased  (Josh.  v.). 

4.  That  which  Hezekiah  observed  on  Che  occa- 
sion of  his  restoring  the  national  worship  (2  Chr. 
XXX.).  Owing  to  the  impurity  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  priests  in  the  month  N'lmii,  this 
Passover  was  not  held  till  the  second  month,  the 
proper  time  for  the  Little  Passover.  The  postpone- 
ment was  determined  by  a  decree  of  the  congrega- 
tion. By  the  same  authority,  the  festival  was  re 
peated  through  a  second  seven  days  to  sene  the 
need  of  the  vast  multitude  who  wished  to  attend 
it  To  meet  the  case  of  the  probable  impurity  of 
a  great  number  of  the  people,  the  Lerites  were 
commanded  to  slaughter  the  lambs,  and  the  king 
prayed  tiiat  the  Lord  would  pardon  every  one  who 
was  penitent,  though  his  legal  pollution  might  hi 
upon  him. 

5.  llie  Passover  of  Josiah  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xxxv.).  On  this  occasion, 
as  in  the  Passover  of  Hezekiah,  the  Invites  appear 
to  have  shiin  the  kmbs  (ver.  6),  and  it  is  expreuly 
stated  that  they  flayed  them. 

6.  That  celebrated  by  ICzra  after  the  return  iVom 
Babyk>n  (Ezr.  vi.).  On  this  occasion,  also,  the 
I^evites  slew  the  lambs,  and  for  the  same  reason  ai 
they  did  in  Hezekiah 's  Passover. 

7.  The  last  Passover  of  our  Lord's  life. 

III.  The  Last  Supper. 
1.  Whether  or  not  the  meal  at  which  our  T^rd 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  was  the 
paschal  supper  acconling  to  the  Law,  is  a  question 
of  great  ditticulty.  No  point  in  the  Gospel  history 
has  lieen  more  disputed.  If  we  had  nothing  to 
guide  US  but  the  three  first  Gospels,  no  doubt  of  the 
kind  could  well  be  raised,  though  the  narratives 
may  not  be  free  iVom  difficulties  in  themselves. 
We  find  them  spisaking,  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
usage,  of  the  day  of  the  supper  as  that  on  which 
**  the  Passover  must  be  killed,**  and  as  **  the  first 
day  of  unleavened  bread  '*  ^  (Matt.  xxvi.  17;  Mark 
xiv.  12;  Luke  xxii.  7).  Each  rehites  that  the  use 
of  the  guest-chamber  was  secured  in  the  maimer 
usual  with  those  who  came  from  a  distance  to  keep 
the  festival.  Each  states  that  **  they  made  ready 
the  Passover,**  and  that,  when  the  evening  was 
oonie,  our  Lord,  taking  the  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Guuily,  sat  down  with  the  twelve.  He  himself 
distinctly  calls  the  meal  *<  tliis  Passover"  (Luke 
xxii.  15,  16).  After  a  thanksgiving,  he  passes 
round  the  firet  cup  of  wine  (Luke  xxii.  17),  and, 
when  the  supper  is  ended,  the  usual  **-  cup  of  bless- 
ing '*  (oomp.  Luke  xxii.  20;  1  Cor.  x.  10,  xi.  25). 
A  hymn  is  then  sung  (Matt.  xxW.  30;  Mark  xiv. 

speaking  was  svldentiy  allowable :  in  one  ease  regard* 
Ing  ii  as  a  matter  of  fitct  that  the  eating  of  unleavened 
bread  began  on  the  14th ;  and  in  the  other,  distin- 
guishing the  ftast  of  unleavened  bread,  lasting  fttMn 
the  first  day  of  holy  eonvoeation  to  the  ooooiodtng 
one,  from  the  pasehal  meaL 
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316  )f  which  it  ia  reuoiwble  to  euppoee  mm  the  last 
part  of  the  UaUel. 

If  it  be  granted  that  the  nipper  was  eaten  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  of  Niaan,  the  apprehemion, 
trial,  and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  must  ha^-e  oc- 
curred on  Friday  the  15th,  the  day  of  holy  con\t>- 
cation,  whicii  was  the  first  of  the  seven  days  of  the 
Passover  week.  The  weekly  Sabbath  on  which  He 
lay  in  the  tomb  was  the  16th,  and  the  Sunday  of 
the  resurrectKMi  was  the  17th. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  no  informatbn 
but  thia  which  is  to  be  gathered  finom  St  John's 
Gospel,  we  could  not  hesitate  to  infer  that  the  even- 
ing of  the  supper  was  that  of  the  13th  of  *Nisan, 
the  day  preceding  that  of  the  paschal  meal.  It 
appears  to  le  spoken  of  as  occurring  before  the  fesst 
of  the  Passover  (xiiL  1,2).  Some  of  tlie  disciples 
suppose  that  Christ  told  Judas,  while  they  were  at 
supper,  to  buy  what  they  <*  had  need  of  agauist  the 
feast  *  (xiii.  2d).  In  the  night  which  follows  the  sup- 
per, the  Jews  will  not  enter  the  prsetorium  lest 
they  should  be  defiled  and  so  not  able  to  <*eat  the 
Passover^*  (zviii.  28).  When  our  Lord  is  before 
Pilate,  about  to  be  led  out  to  crucifixion,  we  are 
told  that  it  was  '*  the  preparation  of  the  Passover  ** 
(xix.  14).  After  the  crucifixion,  the  Jews  are  so- 
licitous, **  because  it  was  the  preparation,  that  the 
bodies  should  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  for  that  Sabbath-day  was  a  high  day  " 
(xix.  31). 

If  we  admit,  in  accordance  with  the  first  view  of 
these  passages,  tliat  the  Last  Supper  was  on  the  13th 
of  Nisan,  our  Lord  must  have  been  crucified  on  the 
14th,  the  day  on  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain 
and  eaten,  lie  lay  in  the  grave  on  the  16th  (which 
was  a  ■"  high  day  **  or  double  Sabbath,  because  the 
weekly  Sabbath  coincided  with  the  day  of  holy  con- 
vocation), and  the  Sunday  of  the  resurrection  was 
the  16th. 

It  is  alleged  that  this  view  of  the  case  is  strength- 
ened by  certain  lacts  in  the  narratives  of  the  synop- 
tical Gospels,  as  well  as  that  of  St  John,  compared 
with  tlie  Law  and  with  what  we  know  of  Jewish  cus- 
toms in  Uter  times.  If  the  meal  was  the  paschal 
supper,  the  Uw  of  Kx.  xii.  22,  that  none  **  shall  go 
out  of  tiie  door  of  his  house  until  the  morning,*' 
must  liave  been  broken,  not  only  by  Judas  (John 
xiii.  30),  but  by  our  I>ord  and  the  other  disciples 
(Luke  xxii.  39).«  In  like  manner  it  is  said  that 
the  Uw  for  the  observance  of  the  15th,  the  day  of 
holy  convocation  with  which  the  paschal  week  oom- 
menoed  {Vx.  xii.  16;  Lev.  xxiiL  35,  &o.\  and  some 
express  enactments  in  the  Talmud  regarding  legal 
proceedings  and  partkmlar  details,  such  as  the  carry- 
ing of  spices,  must  have  been  infringed  by  the  Jew- 
ish rulers  in  the  apprehendmg  of  Christ,  in  hb 
trials  before  the  high-priest  and  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  in  his  cnicifixk>n;  and  also  by  Simon  of  Cy- 
rene,  who  was  coming  out  of  the  country  (Mark  xv. 
21;  Luke  xxiiL  26),  by  Joseph  who  bought  fine 
linen  (Mark  xv.  46),  by  the  women  who  bought 
spices  (Mark  xvi.  1;  Luke  xxili.  56),  and  by  Nico- 
demus  who  brought  to  the  tomb  a  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  a  mixture  <^  myrrh  and  aloes  (John  xix. 


a  It  has  been  stated  (p.  2842,  note  e)  that,  according  to 
Jewish  authorities,  this  law  was  disused  in  later  times. 
But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  it  does  not  seem 
that  there  can  be  much  difllculty  in  adopting  the  ar^ 
ntngement  of  Qreswell's  HarmoHy^  that  the  party  did 
bot  leave  the  house  to  go  over  the  brook  till  after 
nUnight 
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39).  The  same  objection  is  eonsidered  to  lie  i_ 
the  supposition  that  the  discipki  could  have  ixxM^ 
bied,  on  the  evening  of  the  I'kssover,  that  oar  Locd 
was  giving  directions  to  Judas  respecting  the  pur- 
chase of  anything  or  the  giving  of  alms  to  the  poor. 
llie  latter  act  (except  under  very  special  conditions) 
would  have  been  as  much  (^>poeed  to  rahbiiiies] 
maxims  as  the  former.^ 

It  is  further  urged  that  the  expressMms  of  oar 
Uid,  «*  My  tune  is  at  hand  '*  (Matt  xxvL  18), 
and  "  thi$  Passover  **  (Luke  xxil.  15),  as  well  as 
St  Paul's  designating  it  as  **  the  same  night  that 
He  was  betrayed,*'  uistead  of  tkt  nigkt  of  Utt  Pam^ 
over  (1  Ck>r.  xL  23),  and  his  identifying  ChrisA  as 
our  shun  paschal  lamb  (1  Cor.  v.  7),  seem  to  point 
to  the  time  of  the  supper  as  being  peculiar,  aod  to 
the  time  of  the  erucifixik>n  as  being  tlie  same  as  that 
of  the  killing  of  the  lamb  (Neander  and  Lficke). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  some  modem  critics 
should  have  given  up  as  hopeless  the  task  o(  reooo- 
ciling  this  difficulty.  Seversl  have  rgeeted  the 
narrative  of  St  John  (Dretachneider,  Wdase),  but 
a  greater  number  (especially  De  Wette,  Usteri, 
Evrald,  Meyer,  and  Thdk)  hai-e  taken  an  oppoaita 
course,  and  have  been  content  with  the  notion  that 
the  three  first  Evangelists  made  a  mistake  and  con- 
founded the  meal  with  the  Passover. 

2.  The  reconciliations  which  have  been  attempted 
fell  under  three  principal  heads:  — 

L  l*ho8e  which  regard  the  supper  at  which  our 
Lord  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples  (Jolin  xiu-X 
as  having  been  a  distinct  meal  eaten  one  »r  motw 
days  before  the  regular  Passover,  of  whieh  our  Lord 
partook  in  due  course  aoeording  to  the  sym  ptical 
narratives. 

ii.  Those  in  which  it  is  endeavored  to  est^l^liA 
that  the  meal  was  eaten  on  the  13th,  and  that  c*iir 
Lord  was  crucified  on  the  evening  of  the  true 
paschal  supper. 

iiL  Those  in  which  the  most  obvious  view  of  the 
first  three  narratives  is  defended,  and  in  which  it  is 
attempted  to  expkun  the  apparent  contradictions  in 
St  John,  and  the  difficulties  in  reference  to  the 
bw. 

(i.)  The  first  method  has  the  advantage  of  fur- 
nishing the  most  ready  way  of  accounting  far  St 
John's  silence  on  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. It  has  been  adopted  by  Maldonat,^  Ligfat- 
foot,  and  Dengel,  and  more  reeentiy  by  Kaiwr.^ 
Ligbtfoot  identified  the  supper  of  John  xiii.  with 
the  one  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  at  Bethany 
two  days  before  the  Passo\-er,  when  Mary  poured 
the  ointment  on  the  head  of  our  Saviour  (Matt 
xxvi.  6;  Mark  xiv.  3);  and  quaintly  remarks, 
»» \Vhile  they  arc  grumbling  at  the  anointing  of  his 
head.  He  does  not  scruple  to  wash  their  feet.*'  * 
Bengel  supposes  that  it  was  eaten  only  the  evening 
before  the  Passover./ 

But  any  expUnation  founded  on  the  snppositioo 
of  two  meals,  appears  to  be  rendered  untenable  by 
the  context  I'he  fiict  that  all  four  EvangehsU 
introduce  in  the  same  connection  the  foretelling  of 
the  treachery  of  Judas  with  the  dipping  of  the  sop, 
and  of  the  denuds  of  St  Peter  and  the  going  out  to 


b  lightfoot,  Nor.  Htb,  on  Matt  xrrU.  1. 

e  On  John  xiii.  1. 

d  CfuronoUtgie  und  Harmonic  4»  rier  Bv,  llsa> 
tto&ed  by  Tischend'frC  Sjfnop.  Bvtt$tf.  p.  xlr. 

«  Ex.  Htb.y  on  John  xiU.  2,  and  Matt  zzvL  f 
Also,  "Gleanings  from  Bxodos,"  No.  XIX. 

/  On  Matt.  xxvi.  17,  andJohn  zvU.  & 
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kbe  Ifbunt  of  Olhcs,  can  hardlj  leafe  «  doabt  that 
they  are  tpeaking  of  the  sMue  tneaL  Besidee  this, 
the  expkuiatioii  does  not  toneh  the  greatest  diffi- 
enltiee,  which  are  those  connected  with  "  the  day 
of  preparation/* 

(ii.)  llie  corrent  of  opmion  •  in  modem  times 
has  set  in  finror  of  taking  the  more  obvioas  inter- 
pretation of  the  passages  in  St  John,  that  the 
sapper  was  eaten  on  the  13th,  and  that  our  Lord 
was  crucified  on  the  14tli.  It  most,  however,  be 
admitted  that  most  of  those  who  advocate  this  view 
In  some  degree  ignore  the  di£Bculties  wliich  it  raises 
in  anj  respectful  interpretation  of  the  sjnoptical 
narratives,  llttmann  {MeUUmata^  p.  476)  simply 
remarks  that  ^  irp^  rmv  iL{6fMy  (Matt  xxvi. 
17;  Mark  ziv.  12)  should  be  explained  as  wpoT4pa 
TMT  kfifjMP-  Dean  Alford,  while  he  believes  that 
the  narrative  of  St  John  **  absolutely  excludes  such 
a  soppontion  as  that  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  ate 
the  nsnal  Passover,**  acknowledges  the  difficulty 
nod  dismisses  it  (on  Matt  xxvi.  17). 

Those  who  thus  hold  that  the  supper  was  eaten 
on  the  13th  day  of  the  month  have  devised  various 
wmys  of  accounting  for  the  circumstance,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  important  It  will  be 
dieerved  that  in  the  firtt  three  the  supper  is  re- 
garded as  a  true  paschal  supper,  eaten  a  day  before 
the  Qsnal  time;  and  in  the  other  two,  as  a  meal  of 
a  peculiar  kind. 

(a. )  It  is  assumed  that  a  party  of  the  Jews,  prob- 
ably the  Saddoeees  and  those  who  inclined  towards 
them,  used  to  eat  the  Passover  one  day  before  the 
rest)  and  that  our  Lord  approved  of  their  practice. 
But  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  historical  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  imy  party  which  might  have  held 
snch  a  notion  until  the  controversy  between  the 
Rmbbinists  and  the  Karaites  arose,  which  was  not 
much  before  the  eighth  century.^ 

(6.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  great  body 
3f  the  Jews  had  gone  wrong  in  calculating  the  true 
Passover-day,  placing  it  a  day  too  bte,  and  that 
oar  Lord  ate  the  I^nover  on  what  was  really  the 
14th,  but  what  commonly  passed  as  the  13th. 
This  was  the  opuiion  of  Beza,  Bucer,  Cabvius,  and 
Scaliger.  It  is  &vored  by  Stier.  But  it  is  utterly 
uDsoj^ported  by  historical  testimony. 

(c)  Calvin  supposed  that  on  this  occasion,  though 
our  Lord  thought  it  right  to  adhere  to  the  true 
legal  time,  the  Jews  ate  the  Ptesover  on  the  15th 
iiMtead  of  the  14th,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
harden  of  two  days  of  strict  observance  (the  day  of 
holy  eonvocataon  and  the  weekly  Sabbath)  coming 
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«  Ukeke.  Ideler,  Tlttmsnn,  Bli^k,  De  Wette,  Neander, 
TIsefaendorf,  Winer  [Meyer,  BrUckDer,  Bwsld,  llolts- 
BBonn,  Godet,  Otspari,  Banr.  Htlgenfeld,  Scholteu], 
Bxard  [formerly],  Alford,  ElUooU ;  of  eariier  critics, 
■nsmns,  Orotias,  Suioer,  Carpaov. 

»Ikea  (I>(«a0rtaii«ii«<.vol.  il.  diss.  10  and  12),  for- 
getllBf  the  lafes  date  of  the  Karaite  oontroveniy,  iup- 
posad  that  our  Lord  might  have  followed  them  to 
taking  the  day  which,  aeoofdlng  to  their  custom,  was 
ealcnhitad  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon. 
Oarpaov  {App.  Grit.  p.  430)  advocates  the  same  notion, 
withoat  naming  the  Kar^tes.  Bbrard  coqjeetures 
tliat  some  of  the  poorer  Qalliaans  may  have  sobmlt- 
Isd  to  eat  the  Passover  a  day  too  early  to  snlt  the 
eonwnisDee  of  the  priests,  who  were  overdone  with 
Iks  labor  of  sprinkling  the  blood  and  (as  he  strangely 
higims)  of  slaoghtering  the  lambs.  [Bbrard  has 
tese  given  up  *hls  hypothesis.  —  A.] 

«  Umn.  In  Matt  xxvi.  17,  II.  806,  sdit  Thdaek. 

*  Bwenhnsliis*  JCsAao,  iv.  200. 


together. «  But  that  no  practice  of  this  kind  could 
have  existed  so  eariy  as  our  Lord's  time  is  satis- 
foctorily  proved  in  Cocceius*  note  to  Sanhedrim, 

{d. )  Grotius  *  thought  that  the  meal  was  a  wdaxa 
firri/ioytvTuc6p  (like  the  paschal  feast  of  the  modem 
Jews,  and  such  as  might  have  been  observed  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity),  not  a  wdUrxa  Biafiof* 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  mere 
commemorative  rite  was  ever  observed  till  after  the 
destmction  of  the  Temple. 

^e.)  A  view  which  has  been  received  with  favor 
for  more  generally  than  either  of  the  precedhig  is, 
that  the  Last  Supper  was  mstituted  by  Christ  for 
the  occasion,  in  order  that  He  might  himself  sufler 
on  the  proper  evening  on  which  the  paschal  lamb 
was  skhL  Neander  says,  <*Ue  foresaw  that  He 
would  have  to  leave  his  disciples  before  the  Jewish 
Passover,  and  determined  to  give  a  peculiar  mean- 
ing to  his  last  meal  with  them,  and  to  place  it  in  a 
peculiar  rehition  to  the  Passover  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, the  place  of  which  was  to  be  taken  by  the 
meal  of  the  New  Covenant"  {Lift  of  Chri$f,  §  265)./ 
This  view  is  substantially  the  some  as  that  hekl 
by  Clement,  Origen,  Ensmus,  Calmet,  Kubod, 
\Vlner,  Alford.^ 

Erasmus  (Paraphrase  on  John  xiiL  1,  xviii.  28, 
Luke  xxiL  7)  and  others  have  called  it  an  **  antici- 
patory Passover,**  with  the  uitention,  no  doubt,  to 
help  on  a  reconciliation  between  St  John  and  the 
other  Evangelists.  But  if  this  view  is  to  stand,  it 
seems  better,  in  a  formal  treatment  of  the  subject, 
not  to  call  it  a  Passover  at  alL  The  diflerence  be- 
tween it  and  the  Hebrew  rite  must  have  been 
essential.  Even  if  a  lamb  was  eaten  in  the  supper, 
it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  the  priests  would 
have  performed  the  essential  acts  of  sprinkling  the 
blood  and  offering  the  fot  on  any  day  besides  the 
legal  one  (see  Maimonides  quoted  by  Otho,  Lex. 
p.  501).  It  could  not  therefore  have  been  a  true 
paschal  sacrifice. 

(iii.)  They  who  take  the  facts  as  they  appear  to 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  synoptical  narratives  ^  start 
from  a  sinif^r  point  lliey  have  nothing  unex- 
pected in  the  occurrences  to  account  for,  but  they 
have  to  show  that  the  passages  in  St  John  may  be 
fairiy  interpreted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  their  own  conclusion,  and  to  meet  the 
objections  suggested  by  the  laws  relating  to  the 
observance  of  the  festival  We  shall  give  in  suc- 
cession, as  briefly  as  we  can,  what  appear  to  be 
their  best  expbuiations  of  the  passages  in  question. 


«  On  BAatt  xxvL  19,  and  John  xiU.  1. 

/  Assuming  this  view  to  be  oorrect,  may  not  the 
ohange  in  the  day  made  by  our  Lewd  have  some  anal- 
ogy to  the  change  of  the  weekly  day  of  rsbt  from  the 
seventh  to  the  first  day  ? 

0  Dean  BUIcott  ngudM  the  meal  as  ''  a  paschal  sup- 
per "  eaten  twenty-four  boors  before  that  of  the  other 
Jews,  n  within  what  wer«  popularly  eoosldered  the 
limits  of  the  fbstival,**  and  would  understand  the  ex- 
pression In  Bx.  xii.  6,  '*  between  the  two  evenings,'* 
as  denoting  the  time  between  the  evenli^  of  the  18th 
and  14th  of  ttie  month.  But  see  note  «,  p.  2812.  A 
somewhat  similar  explanatimi  Is  given  [by  the  Bev. 
Ileory  Gonstable]  In  the  Journal  of  Saertd  LUtraturt 
for  Oct.  1861. 

h  Ughtfoot,  Boohart,  Bdand,  Schoettgen,  Tholnok| 
Olshaoseo,  Stier,  Lange,  Uengstenberg,  BoMnson, 
Davidson  [fbrmeriy],  Vslrbaim,  [Norton,  Andrews. 
Wloseler,  Lnthardt,  BInmlela,  Bbrard  shioe  1882 
IUctsnbaeh.1 
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(a.)  John  xiii.  1, 3.  Does  wp6  r^t  joprift  limit 
tbe  time  only  of  the  proposition  in  the  first  ^-erse, 
or  is  tlie  limitation  to  be  carried  on  to  x-erse  2,  so 
SD  to  refer  to  the  supper?  In  the  btter  case,  for 
which  l>e  WeUe  and  others  say  then  is  *«  a  logical 
»»««»aty,"  f/f  riKos  ^TY^mietv  avTo6s  must  refrr 
more  directly  to  the  manifestation  of  his  \o\t  which 
lie  was  about  to  give  to  his  disciples  in  washhig 
their  feet;  and  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  the 
meal  was  one  eaten  before  the  paschal  supper. 
Bochart,  however,  contends  that  wph  r^r  ioftrris  i* 
cqui^-alent  to  iy  r^  wpotoprl^  "  quod  ita  prsB- 
cedit  festum,  ut  tamen  sit  pars  festi.*'  8tier 
agrees  with  him.  Otliers  take  wdax^  ^  "^^"  ^^^ 
seven  days  of  unleavened  bread  as  not  including 
the  eating  of  the  hmb,  and  justify  this  limiution 
by  St.  Luke  xxii.  1  {f,  ioprii  r&»  aivyMW  h  K^yo- 
/i4tnfi  xdexa).  See  note  c,  p.  2052.  But  iiot  a 
few  of  those  who  take  this  side  of  the  main  ques- 
tion (OUhausen,  Wieseler,  llioluck,  and  others) 
regard  the  first  vene  as  complete  in  itself;  mider- 
standing  its  pur|)ort  to  be  that  **  Before  the  Pass- 
over, in  tlie  prospect  of  his  departure,  the  Saviour's 
love  was  actively  called  forth  towards  his  followers, 
and  He  gave  proof  of  his  love  to  the  last.'*  Tlio- 
luck  remarks  that  the  expression  Scdrvov  yti^ofi4yov 
(Tischeiidorf  reads  ytyofi4yov),  *^  while  supper  was 
going  on  "  (not  as  in  the  A.  V.,  **  supper  being 
ended  '*)  is  very  abrupt  if  we  refer  it  to  anything 
except  the  Passover.  [See  also  Norton's  note.  —  A.] 
The  K\-angrUst  would  then  rather  have  used  some 
such  expivssion  as,  icol  iwoifieay  awry  9uwyov; 
and  he  considers  that  this  view  is  confirmed  by 
John  xxi.  20,  where  this  supper  is  spoken  of  as  if 
it  was  sometliing  familiarly  known  and  not  peculiar 
In  iU  diameter  —  is  irol  hfivww  iy  ry  itlTv^ 
On  the  whole,  Neander  himself  admits  that  nothing 
can  be  safely  inferred  from  John  xiiL  1,  2,  in  fisvor 
of  the  supper  having  taken  place  on  the  18th. 

(6.)  John  xiii.  20.  It  b  urced  that  the  things 
of  which  they  had  *'  need  against  the  feast,'*  might 
ha\-e  been  the  provisions  for  the  Chagigah,  perhaps 
with  what  else  was  required  for  the  seven  days  of 
unleavaied  bread.  The  usual  day  for  sacrificing 
the  Chagi^ali  wns  the  15th,  which  was  then  com- 
mencing (see  p  2347  a).  But  tliere  is  another  difli- 
culty,  in  the  disciples  thinking  it  likely  either  that 
purchases  could  be  made,  or  that  alms  could  be 
given  to  the  poor,  on  a  day  of  holy  convocation, 
'i'his  is  of  course  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  meets  us  in  the  purchases  actually 
made  by  the  women,  by  Joseph,  and  Nioodemus. 
Now,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  we  have  no  proof 
that  tlie  strict  rabbinical  maxims  which  have  been 
appealed  to  on  this  point  existed  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  and  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
letter  of  the  law  in  regard  to  trading  was  habitu- 
ally relaxed  in  the  case  of  what  was  required  for 
religious  rites,  or  for  burials.     There  was  plainly  a 


o  PeMocAimt  iv.  6.  The  special  application  of  the 
lleenss  U  rather  obecors.  See  Bartaoora's  note. 
Comp.  also  Fesnck.  vi.  2. 

b  This  word  may  msao  an  outer  garment  of  any 
form.  But  it  Is  more  frequently  used  to  dem»l«  the 
Cringed  scarf  worn  by  every  Jew  In  the  service  of  the 
lyoagogoe  (Buxt.  Lez.  Talm.  col  877). 

e  8t  Augustine  says,  ''0  impia  ctecltas!  Ilabi 
iMulo  TideUofit  e<M>tamiDarentur  altrao,  et  noo  con- 
taminarentur  soektre  pmprio  ?  AUeoigenn  Jodids 
pcatorlo  contsminari  tlmehaot,  et  fratrls  innooentts 
sanguine  noo  timebaQi.    Dias  enim  agern  eeqterant 
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diftinetkm  lecognhKd  between  a  day  of  holj  ood- 
vocaUon  and  the  Sabbath  in  the  Monk  Law  itmMi 
in  respect  to  tlie  obtaining  and  prepanUioo  of  food, 
under  which  head  the  Chagigaii  might  come  (Ex. 
xii.  16);  and  hi  the  Mtshna  tlie  same  distinction  is 
deariy  maintained  (  I'um  7V6,  v.  2,  and  Mrgilln^ 
i.  5).  It  also  appears  that  the  School  of  liiDd 
allowed  more  Uberty  in  certain  particulars  cm  fes- 
tivals and  fosts  in  tlie  night  than  in  the  day-time.* 
And  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Alisbna,  tliat  on 
the  Sabbath  itself,  wine,  oil,  and  bread  couM  be 

obtained  by  leaving  a  cloak  iP^\  ^\^  as  a  pledge, 
and  when  tlie  Uth  of  Nisan  fell  on  a  Sabbath  the 
paschal  himb  could  be  obtained  in  like  manner 
{Hhabbnthy  xxiii.  1 ).  Alms  also  coukl  be  gix-en  to 
the  iioor  under  certain  conditions  {SMaObtf Ut^  L  1). 
(c.)  John  xviii.  28.  The  Jews  refused  to  enter 
the  pnetorium,  lest  they  should  be  defiled  und  ao 
disqualified  from  eating  the  Passover.  Neander 
and  otliers  deny  that  this  passage  can  poasiblj  refer 
to  anjiiiing  but  the  paschal  sui^ier.  But  It  is 
alleged  that  the  words  Tm  ^dymci,  r^  wdax^ 
may  either  be  taken  in  a  general  sense  as  mcmilng 
"  tliat  they  might  go  on  keeping  the  patsot^er,'' « 
or  that  T^  wdax^  '"^T  ^  understood  specifically 
to  denote  the  Chagigah.  That  it  might  be  so  naed 
is  rendered  probable  by  Luke  zxiL  1;   and    the 

Hebrew  word  which  it  represents  (HD^)  eridentlj 
refers  equally  to  the  rictims  for  the  Chagigah  and 
the  paschal  lamb  (Deut  xvi.  2).  where  it  is  com- 
manded that  the  Passovo*  shoiikl  be  sacrificed  **■  of 
tlie  flock  and  the  herd."  **  In  the  plural  it  b  and 
in  the  same  manner  (2  C%r.  xxxr.  7,  9).  It  is 
moreover  to  be  kept  in  view  that  the  Pasaover 
might  be  eaten  by  those  who  had  incurred  a  de^;ree 
of  legal  impurity,  and  that  this  was  not  the  case  in 
respect  to  the  Chagigah.*  Joseph  appears  not  to 
have  participated  in  the  scruple  of  the  otlier  mien, 
as  he  entered  the  pnetorium  to  lieg  the  body  of 
Jesus  (Marie  xv.  43).  Ughtfoot  (Ax.  //eb.  in  loc) 
goes  so  fiu*  as  to  draw  an  argmuent  in  Csvor  of  the 
Uth  being  the  day  of  tlie  sapper  from  the  rery 
text  in  question.  He  saj-s  that  the  slight  defile- 
ment incurred  by  entering  a  Gentile  house,  bad 
the  Jews  merely  intended  to  eat  the  snpper  in  the 
evening,  might  have  been  done  away  in  good  time 
by  mere  ablution;  but  that  as  the  festival  bad 
actually  commenced,  and  they  were  probably  jost 
about  to  eat  the  Chagigah,  they  could  not  reaoft 
e^'en  to  such  a  simple  mode  of  purificationy 

(f/.)  John  xix.  14.  ''The  preparation  of  the 
Passover'*  at  first  sight  would  seem  as  if  it  most 
be  the  prepomtitm/tir  the  Pauactr  on  the  14tb,  a 
time  set  apart  ior  making  ready  for  the  paschal 
week  and  for  the  paschal  sapper  in  partJcular.  It 
is  naturally  so  understood  by  those  who  adroeats 
the  notion  that  the  Last  ^upper  was  eaten  on  the 
13th.     But  they  who  take  the  opposite  view  affirm 


asymorum :  qnibus  diebos  eontsmlnatio  lUls  erst  \m 
allenigoDSB  habltacolmn  intrare^  {T^mU.  cxlr.  fa 
Joan.  xvlU.  2). 

<'  See  p.  2846  6,  and  Seboectfra  en  John  xvlll.  SB. 

«  8ce  2  Chr.  xzz.  17 ;  also  Ptuntkhn^  vfl.  4,  wHb 
Maimookles' note. 

/  Dr.  Fairbaira  fakes  the  exprasloa.  **  that  thay 
might  eat  the  Passover,"  in  its  llmltMl  feoat,  and  sap- 
poses  that  these  Jews,  In  their  dstcnalaed  batrsA, 
weie  willing  to  put  off  the  meal  to  the  TMge  oC  «i 
even  bfyood,  the  hg^  time(lfrm.  JIbimm/,  p.  841) 
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tfamt,  tboujrh  tliere  was  a  regfular  •* preparation" 
for  the  Sabbath,  there  it  no  mention  of  any  **  prep- 
aration **  for  the  letUvals  (Uochart,  Keland,  llio- 
loek,  Hcngvtetiben^).  llie  word  wopcuriccv^  u 
expreaNly  explained  by  wpocdfifiaroi^  (Mark  xv. 
42:  Ijiohnuuui  reads  wphs  cdfifiaroi^)*  it  seenis 
Co  be  easeiitiaUy  connected  with  tlie  Sabbath  itself 
(John  six.  31).o  'lliere  is  no  mention  whatet'er 
of  the  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  in  the  Old 
Testainmit,  but  it  b  mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
xvi.  6,  $  2),  and  it  would  seem  iVom  him  that  the 
time  of  preparation  formally  commenced  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  sixth  day  of  the  week.  The 
wp<Hrdfi$aTO¥  is  named  in  Judith  viii.  6  as  one  of 
the  times  on  which  devout  Jews  suspended  their 

(ksts.    It  was  called  by  the  Rabbis  KTII^nnr.* 

quia  ett  H^tt?  ZX^IJ  (Buxt  Ltx.  Talm,  col. 
1659).  The  phrase  in  John  xix.  14  may  thus  be 
umlentood  as  the  preparation  of  the  Sabbath 
which  fell  in  the  Fassover  week.  This  mode  of 
Caking  the  expression  seems  to  be  justified  by  Igna- 
tius, who  calls  the  Sabbath  which  occurred  in  the 
fcatixTil  ffdfifioxoy  rov  irdtrx^  i^-P-  "^  ^^'^  1^)' 
aitd  by  Socrates,  who  calls  it  edfifiarof  rn j  ioprrjs 
{II ul.  EccL  V.  22).  If  these  aixuments  are  ad- 
mitted, the  day  of  the  preparation  mentioned  in 
the  (jospels  might  have  fallen  on  the  day  of  holy 
convocation,  the  15th  of  Nisan. 

(«.)  John  xix.  31.  ^''Iliat  Sabbath-day  was  a 
high  day  '•  —  V'f «  M*7«^'?'  -^"X  Sabbath  oc- 
currin;;  in  the  Passo^-cr  week  might  have  been 
considered  **  a  high  day,**  as  deriving  an  accession 
of  dignity  from  the  festl\*al.  But  it  is  assumed  by 
those  who  fix  the  supper  on  the  13th  that  the  term 
was  applied,  owing  to  the  15th  l)eing  "  a  double 
Sabbath,**  from  the  coincidence  of  the  day  of  holy 
eon\x>cation  with  tlie  weekly  festi^id.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  idaitify  the  supper  with  the 
paschal  meal,  contend  that  the  special  dignity  of 
the  day  resulted  from  its  lieiiig  that  on  which  the 
Omer  was  ofTered,  and  from  which  were  reckoned 
the  fifty  days  to  Pentecost.  One  explanation  of 
the  term  seems  to  be  as  good  as  the  other. 

(/.)  The  dlfBcnlty  of  supposing  that  our  lord's 
■pprdiension.  trial,  and  crucifixion  took  place  on 
the  day  of  holy  convocation  has  been  strongly 
urged  >  If  many  of  the  rai>bh)ical  maxims  for 
the  observance  of  such  days  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  were  then  in  force,  these  occur- 
rences certainly  couki  not  hare  taken  place,  liut 
the  statements  which  refSer  to  Jewish  usage  in 
regard  to  legal  proceedings  on  sacred  days  are  very 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  Some  of  them  make 
the  difficulty  equally  great  whether  we  suppose  the 
trial  to  have  taken  pbce  on  the  14th  or  the  15th. 
In  others,  there  are  exceptions  permitted  which 
to  go  far  to  meet  the  case  before  us.     For 
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example,  the  BCshna  forbids  that  a  capital  ofibider 
should  be  examined  in  the  night,  or  on  the  day, 
before  the  Sabbath  or  a  feast-day  (*San/«e<2a/»,  ir. 
1).  lliis  hiw  is  modified  by  the  glosses  of  the 
Gemara.^  But  if  it  had  been  recognized  in  its 
obvious  meaning  by  the  Jewish  rulers,  tliey  would 
have  outraged  it  in  as  great  a  degree  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  (/.  f .  the  14tb)  as  on  the  day  of  holy 
oonvocatk>n  before  the  Sabbath.  It  was  also  for^ 
bidden  to  administer  justice  on  a  high  feast-day, 
or  ia  carry  arms  ( Yoin  To'j^  v.  2).  But  these  pro- 
Jiiliitions  are  expressly  distinguished  from  uncon- 
ditional precepts,  and  are  reckoned  amongst  those 
which  may  lie  set  aside  by  circumstances,  llie 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  forbidden  to  eat 
any  food  on  the  same  day  after  condemning  a 
criminal.^  Yet  we  find  them  hiteitding  to  ^  eat 
the  Passover**  (John  xviii.  28)  after  pronouncing 
the  sentence  (MaU.  xxvi.  65,  66). 

It  was,  however,  expressly  permitted  that  the 
Sanhedrim  might  assemble  on  the  Sabbath  as  weU 
as  on  feast^ays,  not  indeed  in  their  usual  chamber, 
but  in  a  place  near  the  court  of  tlie  women. «  And 
there  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Mishna  in 
which  it  is  commanded  that  an  elder  not  submit- 
ting to  the  voice  of  the  Sanhedrim  should  he  kept 
at  Jerusalem  till  one  of  the  three  great  festivals, 
and  then  executed,  in  accordance  witli  Deut.  xvii. 
12,  13  {Sanhedrim^  x.  4).  Nothing  is  said  to  lead 
us  to  infer  that  the  execution  could  not  take  place 
on  one  of  the  days  of  holy  convocation.  It  is, 
however,  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  this,  or  any 
simikur  authority,  in  respect  to  the  crucifixion, 
which  was  carried  out  in  conformity  with  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Roman  procurator,  not  that  of  the 
Sanhedrim. 

But  we  have  better  proof  than  either  the  Mishna 
or  the  Gemara  can  affiird  that  the  Jews  did  not 
liesitate,  in  the  time  of  the  Koman  domination,  to 
carry  arms  and  to  apprehend  a  prisoner  on  a  sol- 
emn feast-day.  We  find  them  at  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  on  the  "great  day  of  (he  feast,'*  send- 
ing out  oflicers  to  take  our  I^ord,  and  rebuking 
them  for  not  bringing  Him  (.fuhn  vii.  32-45). 
St.  Peter  also  was  seized  during  the  Passover  (Acts 
xil.  3,  4).  And,  again,  the  reason  alleged  by  the 
rulen  for  not  apprelietiding  Jckus  was,  not  the 
sanctity  of  the  festival,  but  the  fear  of  an  uproar 
among  the  multitude  which  was  assembled  (MatL 
xxvi.  5). 

On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  express  dec- 
laration of  the  Iaw  and  of  the  Mishna  that  the 
days  of  holy  con\t>cation  were  to  be  obsened  pre- 
eisely  as  the  Sabbath,  except  in  the  preparation  of 
food,  it  is  highly  probable  that  considerable  license 
was  allowed  in  regard  to  them,  as  we  have  already 
o1>sen-ed.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  festival  times 
were  characterized  by  a  free  ani  jubihmt  character 


a  It  cannot,  however,  be  dsDied  that  the  days  of 
holy  convocation  are  sooieUines  desljputted  in  the  0. 
T.  dmply  as  Sabbaths  (Ut.  xri.  81,  xxUI.  11,  82).  It 
b  UMTsfors  not  quite  iuipossibls  that  the  langnage  of 
the  Oo^ptfls  conddered  by  itself,  mif^t  refer  to  tbem. 

^PKXntOOST-] 

ft  BH«ei«llj  by  Giwwell  (DiAMrt.  iU.  156). 

«  See  the  notes  of  Cocceios  in  Surenhosias,  It.  226. 

tl  Bab>  Gem.  Sanhedrim ^  quoted  by  Lightfoot  oo 
llati.  xxril.  1.  The  application  of  this  to  the  point 
iD  band  will,  however,  hinge  on  the  way  in  wliioh  we 
indsffrtand  it  not  to  have  been  btwftil  for  the  Jews  to 
fat  aay  nan  u.  Isath  (John  xviii.  81),  and  therafoie 


to  pronounce  sentenee  in  the  legal  sense.  If  we  sup- 
poAe  that  the  Roman  goremment  had  not  depHved 
tbem  of  tbe  power  of  life  and  death,  it  may  have  been 
to  avoid  breaking  their  kw,  as  expressed  in  Sunken 
ttrim^  ir.  1,  that  they  wished  to  throw  the  matter  on 
the  procurator.  See  BIscoe,  Leciitres  on  the  AetSy  p. 
186 ;  Soallger's  note  in  the  Oitki  Sarri  on  John  xvitt. 
81 ;  Ughtfoot,  Ex.  HA.  Matt.  xxvi.  8,  and  John  xvia 
81,  when  the  evidence  is  given  wlilch  Is  in  Ikvor  of 
the  Jews  having  resigned  the  right  of  capital  punish* 
ment  forty  yean  l»efbre  the  dastruetioo  of  Jsi 
«  Qrm.  Studisdrim* 
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which  did  not  belong,  in  the  same  dej^ree,  to  the 
Babbath,  and  which  was  plainly  not  restricted  to 
bne  days  which  fell  between  the  days  of  holy  con- 
vocation (l^ev.  xxiii.  40;  Deut.  zii.  7,  xiv.  26:  see 
p.  2343).  It  should  also  be  observed  that  while 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  enforced  on  strangers 
dwelling  amongst  the  Israelites,  such  was  not  the 
ease  with  the  law  of  the  Festivals.  A  greater 
freedom  of  action  in  cases  of  urgent  need  would 
naturally  follow,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  vi'Oiuen  who  "  rested  on  the  Sabbath-day 
according  to  the  commandment"  had  prepared  the 
spices  and  linen  for  the  intombment  on  the  day  of 
holy  convocation.  To  say  nothing  of  the  way  in 
which  the  question  might  be  effected  by  the  nnicH 
greater  license  permitted  by  the  school  of  Hillel 
Uian  by  tlie  school  of  Sharomai,  in  all  matters  of 
this  kind,  it  is  remarkable  that  we  find,  on  the 
Sabbath-day  itself,  not  only  Joseph  (Mark  xv.  43), 
but  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  coming  to 
Pilate,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  entering  the  pne- 
torium  (Matt,  zxvii.  62). 

3.  There  is  a  strange  story  preserved  in  the 
Gemara  {Sanhedrim^  \i.  2)  that  our  Lord  having 
vainly  endeavored  during  forty  days  to  find  an  ad- 
vocate, was  sentenced,  and,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
stoned,  and  afterwards  hanged.  As  we  know  that 
the  difficulty  of  the  Gospel  narratives  had  been 
perceived  long  before  this  statement  could  have 
been  written,  and  as  the  two  opposite  opinions  on 
the  chief  question  were  l)Oth  current,  the  writer 
might  easily  have  taken  up  one  or  the  other,  llie 
statement  cannot  be  regarded  as  worth  anythhig 
in  the  way  of  etidence.** 

Not  much  use  can  be  made  in  the  controversy  of 
the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers.  But  few  of  them 
attempted  to  consider  the  question  critically.  £u- 
sebius  {/list.  Kcc,  r,  23,  24)  has  recorded  the  tra- 
ditions which  were  in  favor  of  St.  John  hanng  kept 
Easter  on  the  14th  of  the  month.  It  has  been 
thought  that  those  traditions  rather  help  the  con- 
clusion that  the  supper  was  on  the  14th.  But  the 
question  on  which  Kusebius  brings  them  to  bear  is 
simply  whether  the  Christian  festi^-al  should  be  ob- 
served on  the  14th,  the  day  iy  f  Biny  rh  irp6fi€f 
rov  'lovSo/otr  wporry^pfvrOf  on  whatever  day  of 
the  week  it  might  fall,  or  on  the  Sunday  of  the 
resurrection.  It  seems  that  nothing  whate\'er  can 
be  safely  inferred  from  them  respecting  the  day  of 


«  Other  Rabbinical  authorities  countenance  the 
statement  that  Christ  was  executed  on  the  14th  of 
the  month  (aee  Jost,  Judentk.  1. 404).  Bat  this  seems 
to  he  a  case  in  whtoh,  for  the  reason  stated  above, 
numbers  do  not  add  to  the  weight  of  the  testUnony. 

b  Numerous  Patristic  authorities  are  stated  by  Mal- 
donat  on  Matt.  xxvl. 

c  Ilupfeia  has  devised  an  arrangement  of  the  pas- 
sages in  the  Pentateuch  bearing  on  the  Passover  so  as 
to  show,  according  to  this  theory,  their  relative  antiq- 
uity. The  order  Is  as  foltows :  —  (1)  Ex.  xxiii.  14-17 ; 
(2)  Bx.  xxxlT.  18-26;  (8)  Kx.  xifi.  8-10;  (4)  Ex.  xU. 
15-20  ;  (5)  Ex.  xil.  M4 ;  (6)  Kx.  xii.  43-60 ;  (7)  Num. 
U.  10-14. 

The  view  of  Baur,  that  the  Passover  was  an  astro- 
nomical fesiiTal  and  the  lamb  a  symbol  of  the  sign 
Aries,  and  that  of  Von  Bohlen,  that  it  resembled  the 
sun-feast  of  the  Peruvians,  are  well  exposed  by  Biihr 
(Symbolik).  Our  own  Spencer  has  endeavored  In  his 
usual  manner  to  show  that  many  details  of  the  fiestl- 
tal  wer»  derived  fhnn  heathen  sources,  though  he 
admits  the  originality  of  the  whole. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  as  If  some  eountenanoe 
««se  given  to  the  notfoo  that  the  Ibast  of  onleaTened 
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the  month  of  the  supper  or  the  crucifixion.  Ckm- 
eiit  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  appeal  to  the  Goapd 
of  St.  John  as  deciding  in  favor  of  the  18th.  Chry- 
sostom  expresses  himself  doubtfully  between  the 
two.     St.  Augustine  was  in  fa\'or  of  the  14Ui.* 

4.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  narratire  of  St 
John,  ad  far  as  the  mere  succession  of  e\-ents  b  coo- 
oemed,  bears  consistent  testimony  in  &vor  of  the 
I.ASt  Supper  having  been  eaten  oo  the  evening  befbn 
the  Passover,  lliat  testimony,  however,  6ota  not 
appear  to  be  so  distinct,  and  so  incapable  of  a  lec- 
ond  interpretation,  as  that  of  the  synoptical  Gospel^ 
in  favor  of  the  meal  having  been  the  paschal  supper 
itself,  at  the  legal  time  (see  especially  Matt.  xxvi. 
17;  Mark  xiv.  1,  12;  Luke  xxii.  7).  Whether  the 
explanations  of  the  passages  in  St.  John,  and  al 
the  difficulties  resulting  fh>ro  the  nature  of  the  oc- 
currences reUted,  compared  with  the  enactmenCa 
of  the  Je^fish  law,  be  considered  satisfikctory  or  not^ 
due  weight  should  be  given  to  the  antecedent  prob- 
ability that  the  meal  was  no  other  than  the  rego- 
lar  Passover,  and  that  the  reasonableness  of  the 
contrary  view  cannot  be  maintained  without  some 
artificial  theory,  having  no  proper  foundation 
either  in  Scripture  or  ancient  testimony  q(  any 
kind. 

IV.  Meakino  of  thk  Passovek. 

1.  Each  of  the  three  great  festivals  contained  a 
reference  to  the  annual  course  of  nature.  Two,  at 
least,  of  them  —  the  first  and  the  last  —  also  com- 
memorated events  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple. The  coincidence  of  the  times  of  their  obeer- 
vanoe  with  the  nK>st  marked  periods  in  the  proeesi 
of  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  has  not  mi- 
naturally  suggested  the  notion  that  their  agricul- 
tural significance  is  the  more  ancient;  that  in  fret 
they  were  originally  han-est  feasts  obeenred  by  th« 
patriarchs,  and  that  their  hbtorical  meaning  was 
superadded  in  k&ter  Umes  (Kwald,  Uupfeld<^y. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  rdation  to  the  nat- 
ural year  expressed  in  the  I^assover  was  kes  marked 
than  that  in  Pentecost  or  Tabernacles,  while  its 
historical  import  was  deeper  and  more  pointed.  It 
seems  hardly  possible  to  study  the  history  of  the 
Passover  with  candor  and  attention,  as  it  standi 
in  the  Scriptures,  without  being  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was,  at  the  vary  first,  essentially  the 
commerooratioa  of  a  great  historical  fact.     That 


broad  was  originally  a  distinct  festival  flrom  the  Pass- 
over, by  soeh  passages  as  LeT.  xxiii.  6,  6 :  ^  In  the 
fburteenth  day  of  the  first  mmith  at  even  Is  the  Lord^ 
Passover ;  and  on  the  flfteeoth  day  of  the  aai 
is  the  fbast  of  unleavened  bread  unto  the  Lord  : 
days  ye  must  eat  unlcaTcned  bread  "  (see  also  Num. 
xxvill.  16, 17).  Joseph  us  in  like  manner  speaks  of 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  as  "  fblloving  the  Pass- 
over "  (Ant.  ill.  10,  $  5).  But  such  language  may 
mean  no  more  than  the  distinction  between  the  pas- 
chal supper  and  the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread, 
which  Is  BO  ohvtously  implied  In  the  fkct  tliat  the  eat- 
ing of  unleaToned  bread  was  observed  by  the  eoootiy 
Jews  who  were  at  home,  though  they  conld  noe  par- 
take of  ttie  pasohal  lamb  without  going  to  JerusaloB. 
Every  member  of  the  household  had  to  abstHln  flrom 
leavened  bread,  but  some  only  went  up  to  the  pasdnl 
meal.  (See  Malmon.  De  Fermentata  et  AxymOf  vi.  1.) 
It  is  erident  that  the  ooounon  usage,  In  later  times  al 
least,  was  to  employ,  as  oqniralent  terms,  tkefnut  9f 
tkt  Pcutsovtr^  and  tht  /tatt  of  vnteavtned  bread  (Matt 
xxvi.  17  ;  Mark  xIt.  12;  Luke  zxh.  1 ;  Joseph.  A»i 
xlT.S,}!;  A/.U.1,$8).    See  sole  a,  p.  AM?. 
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fut  of  ito  eereoioaiet  wbidi  has  »  direet  agrieoU 
ImliclBraiiee— tbeoflferingof  the  Omer— hokb 
•  very  subocdiiMte  pboe. 

But  M  regard*  the  whole  of  th«  feasts,  ft  is  not 
ntj  easy  to  imagine  that  the  rites  which  belonged 
Is  theu  eonneeted  with  the  harvest,  were  of  paUi- 
aivhal  origin.  Such  rites  were  adapted  lor  the 
religioa  of  an  agricultural  people,  not  for  that  of 
shepherds  like  the  patriarchs.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  we  gain  but  little  bj  specuhting  on 
the  simple  impression  contained  hfi  the  Pentateuch, 
that  the  feasts  were  ordained  by  Moses  in  their  in. 
tegrity,  and  that  they  were  arranged  with  a  t-iew 
to  the  religioai  wants  of  the  people  when  they  were 
lo  be  sealed  in  the  Land  of  Promise. 

S.  The  deliTerance  from  %>'pt  was  regarded  as 
the  starting^int  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  Isra- 
elites were  then  raised  from  the  condition  of  bond- 
men «nder  a  foreign  tyrant  to  that  of  a  ft«e  people 
owing  aUegfance  to  no  one  but  Jehovah.  "  Ye 
have  seen,"  said  the  Lord,  '*  what  I  did  unto  the 
^(jptians,  and  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles*  wings 
and  brought  you  unto  mysdf**  (Ex.  xix.  4). 
The  prophet  in  a  later  age  spolre  of  the  event  as 
a  er^aHom  and  a  redemption  of  the  nation.  God 
deelares  himself  to  be  *«  the  creator  of  Israel,"  in 
inmiediate  connection  with  evident  allusions  to  his 
having  brought  them  out  of  £{;ypt;  such  as  his 
bftving  made  **  a  way  in  the  sea,  and  a  path  in  the 
mighty  waters,"  and  his  having  overthrown  "  the 
chariot  and  horse,  the  army  and  the  power "  (Is. 
xM.  1,  15-17).  The  Exodus  was  thus  looked  upon 
as  the  birth  of  the  nation ;  the  Passover  was  its 
annual  birthday  feast  Nearly  all  the  rites  of  the 
festival,  if  exphdned  in  the  most  natural  manner, 
appear  to  point  to  this  as  its  primary  meaning.  It 
was  the  yearly  memorial  of  the  dedication  of  the 
peo(rie  to  Him  who  had  saved  their  first -bom  from 
the  3estroyer,  in  order  that  they  might  be  made 
holy  to  Himself  This  was  the  lesson  which  they 
were  to  teach  to  their  children  throughout  all  gen- 
erations. When  the  young  Hebrew  adced  his  father 
regarding  the  paschal  huub,  "  What  is  this?  "  the 
answer  prescribed  was,  "  By  strength  of  hand  the 
Lord  brought  us  out  from  Egypt,  from  the  house 
of  boudage:  and  it  came  to  pass  when  Pharaoh 
would  hardly  let  us  go,  that  the  Lord  slew  all  the 
ilnt>bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  the  firat-bom 
of  man  and  the  first-born  of  beast;  therefore  I  sac- 
rifice to  the  Lord  all  that  openeth  the  womb,  being 
males;  but  sll  the  first-bom  of  my  children  I  re- 
deem **  (Ex.  xiii.  14,  16).  Hence,  in  the  periods 
of  great  national  restoration  in  the  times  of  Joshua, 
Heaekiah,  Josiah,  and  Ezra,  the  Passover  was  ob- 
served in  a  special  manner,  to  remind  the  people  of 
their  true  position,  and  to  mark  their  renewal  of 
tbe  eovenant  which  their  fathers  had  made. 

3.  (a.)  The  paschal  lamb  must  of  course  be  re- 
garded as  the  leMling  feature  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  fesiivaL  Some  Protestant  divines  diu-ing  the 
laet  two  centuries  (Odov,  Carpzov),  Uying  great 
•tress  on  the  (act  that  nothing  is  said  in  &  Law 
respecting  either  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the 
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priest  on  the  head  of  the  lamb,  or  the  bestowhig  of 
any  portion  of  the  flesh  on  the  priest,  have  denied 
that  it  was  a  sacrifice  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  lliey  appear  to  have  been  tempted  to  take 
this  view,  in  oider  to  deprfre  the  Romanists  of  an 
analogical  argument  bearing  on  the  Romish  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  affirmed  that 
the  lamb  was  iacramentuin^  not  taai/ictum.  But 
most  of  their  contemporaries  (Cudwortb,  Bochart, 
Vitringa),  and  nearly  aU  nK>dem  critics,  hare  held 
that  it  was  hi  the  strictest  sense  a  sacrifice.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  a  sacrifice  are  all  distinctly 
ascribed  to  it.  It  was  oflfered  in  the  holy  place 
(Deut  xvi.  5,  6);  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the 
altar,  and  the  &t  was  burned  (3  Clir.  xxx.  16, 
XXXV.  11).  Philo  and  Josephus  commonly  call  it 
Bv/jM  or  BtHrta,  The  language  of  Ex.  xii.  27,  xxiii. 
18,  Num.  ix.  7,  Deut  xvi.  2,  5,  t<^her  with  1 
Cor.  V.  7,  would  seem  to  dedde  the  question  be- 
yond the  reach  of  doubt. 

As  the  original  hisUtutlon  of  the  Ptosover  in 
Egypt  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  reguhition  of  the  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
it  necessarily  fell  short  in  several  particuhirs  of  the 
observance  of  the  festival  according  to  tbe  fully  de- 
vek)ped  ceremonial  law  (see  II.  1).  The  head  of 
the  family  slew  the  hmb  in  his  own  house,  not  in 
the  holy  pkice:  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  door- 
way, not  on  the  altar.  But  when  the  law  was  per- 
fected, certain  particuUrs  were  altered  in  order  to 
assimilate  the  Passover  to  the  accustomed  order  of 
religious  service.  It  has  been  cor\}ectured  that  the 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  priest  was  one  of 
these  particulars,  though  it  is  not  recorded  (Kuftx). 
But  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not  the  other 
changes  which  hare  been  stated  seem  to  be  abun- 
dantly sufficient  for  the  argument.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  paschal  Iamb  was  regarded  as 
the  great  annual  peace  oflering  of  the  family,  a 
thanlc-ofiMng  for  the  existence  and  preservation  of 
the  natfon  {Ex,  xiii.  14-16),  the  typical  sacrifice  of 
the  elected  and  reconciled  children  of  tbe  promise. 
It  was  peculiarly  the  Lord's  own  sacrifice  (Kx.  xxiii. 
18,  xxxiv.  25).  It  was  more  ancient  than  the  writ- 
ten Law,  and  called  to  mind  that  covenant  on  whidi 
the  Law  was  based.  It  retained  in  a  special  man- 
ner the  expression  of  the  sacredness  of  the  whole 
people,  and  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  head  of 
e^'ery  femily,*'  aeoording  to  the  spirit  of  the  old 
patriarehal  priesthood.  No  part  of  the  victim  was 
given  to  the  priest  as  in  other  peace-offerings,  be- 
cause the  father  was  the  priest  himself.  I'he  cus- 
tom, handed  on  (torn  age  to  age,  thus  guarded 
fl^m  superstition  the  idea  of  a  priesthood  phced 
in  the  members  of  a  single  tribe,  while  it  visibly 
set  forth  the  promise  which  was  connected  with 
the  delirerance  of  the  people  fitmi  Egypt  *  Ye 
shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy 
nation  "  (Ex.  xix.  6).*  In  this  way  it  became  a 
testimony  in  favor  of  domestic  worship.  In  the  his- 
torical fact  that  the  blood,  in  hiter  times  sprinkled 
on  the  altar,  had  at  first  had  its  diHnely  appointed 
place  on  the  lintels  and  door-posts,«  it  was  de- 


«  The  feet  wUoh  has  bsso  notknd,  U.  8,  (/),  is 
wsmarfcable  la  this  conosotloB,  that  those  who  had 
not  inearred  a  degree  of  Imparity  sufBdent  to  disqual- 
^r  tkfsm  fhMB  eating  the  paschal  lamb,  were  yet  not 
f«re  enomi^  to  take  the  priestly  part  in  slajing  It 
*  Philo,  speakiof  of  the  Passover,  says,  e^irt»  rh 
:  Mpcrwi,  Twr  mri  It-ipot  Uiartnt  r^  {nrip  ovrov 
(  ^^fmm  T*^  wd  ytt|Wiyye8viui.  *0  ^  OfSr 
148 


poni^cmt  Upovvinn  rtTkiiiio0M. — D*  Tit.  MosiSy  iii.  29, 
vol.  iv.  p.  2(M),  ed.  Taueh. 

e  As  regards  the  mere  place  of  spriokllng  lo  the 
first  Passovor,  on  the  reason  of  which  there  has  been 
some  speculation,  BShr  reasonably  sappcees  that  the 
Hotels  and  door-posts  were  selected  as  parts  of  the 
heoss  most  ohvloas  to  passeis-hy,  and  to  whkh  tai 
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ebred  that  the  national  altar  itaelf  repmented  the 
noctity  which  belonged  to  the  house  of  everjr  Itra- 
elite,  not  that  only  which  belonged  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

A  question,  perhaps  not  a  wise  one,  has  been 
raised  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  on  the  lintels  and  door-posts.  Some 
have  considered  that  it  was  meant  as  a  mark  to 
guide  the  destroying  angel.  Others  suppose  that 
It  was  m^iely  a  sign  to  confirm  the  iaith  of  the 
Israelites  in  their  Mfety  and  deUveranoe.^  Surely 
neither  of  these  views  can  stand  alone.  The 
sprinkling  must  have  been  an  act  of  £uth  and 
obedience  which  God  accepted  with  £eivor. 
*' Through  &ith  (we  are  told)  Moses  kept  the 
Passover  and  the  sprinkling  of  bk)od,  lest  be  that 
destroyed  the  fir8t4x>m  should  touch  them " 
(Ueb.  xi.  28).  Whatever  else  it  may  have  been, 
it  was  certainly  an  essential  part  of  a  sacrament, 
of  an  **  efl^tual  sign  of  grace  and  of  God's  good 
wiU,"  expressing  the  mutual  relation  into  which 
the  covenant  had  brought  the  Creator  and  the 
creature.  That  it  also  denoted  the  purification  of 
the  children  of  Isnel  from  the  abominations  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  so  had  the  accustomed  signifi- 
cance of  the  sprinkling  of  blood  under  the  Law 
(Heb.  ix.  22),  is  evidoiUy  in  entire  consistency 
with  this  view. 

Mo  satisfactory  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the 
command  to  choose  the  lamb  four  days  before  the 
paschal  supper.  Kurtz  (following  Hofmann)  fan- 
cies that  the  four  days  signified  the  four  centuries 
of  Egyptian  bondage.  As  in  later  times,  the  rule 
appears  not  to  have  been  observed  (see  p.  2342); 
the  reason  of  it  was  probably  of  a  temporary 
nature. 

That  the  lamb  was  to  be  roasted  and  not  boiled, 
has  been  supposed  to  commemorate  the  haste  of 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites.^  Spencer  observes, 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  as  they  haid  their  cooking 
vessels  with  them,  one  mode  would  have  been  as 
expeditious  as  the  other.  Some  think  that,  like 
the  dress  and  the  posture  in  which  the  first  Pass- 
over was  to  he  eaten,  it  was  intended  to  remind 
the  people  that  they  were'  now  no  knger  to  regard 
themselves  as  settled  down  in  a  home,  but  an  a 
host  upon  the  march,  roasting  being  the  proper 
military  mode  of  dressing  meat.  Kurtz  coigec- 
tures  that  the  lamb  was  to  be  roasted  with  fire,  the 
purifying  element,  because  the  meat  was  thus  left 
pure,  without  the  mixture  even  of  the  water,  which 
would  ha\'e  entered  into  it  in  boiling.  The  meat 
in  its  purity  would  thus  correspond  in  signification 
with  the  unleavened  bread  (see  II.  3,  (6.)). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  reason  of  the 
command,  **  not  a  bone  of  him  shall  be  broken.*' 
The  lamb  was  to  be  a  symbol  of  unity;  the  unity 
of  the  family,  the  unity  of  the  •nation,  the  unity 
of  (jod  with  his  people  whom  He  had  taken  into 
covenant  with  Himself.  While  the  flesh  was  di- 
vided into  portions,  so  that  each  member  of  the 
fiunily  could  partake,  the  skeleton  was  left  one  and 
entire  to  remind  them  of  the  bonds  which  united 
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them.  Thus  the  words  of  the  Law  ne  spplsd  If 
the  body  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  type  of  that  8t3l 
higher  unity  of  which  He  was  hinuelf  to  be  ths 
author  and  centre  (John  xiz.  36). 

The  same  significance  may  evidently  be  attached 
to  the  prohibition  that  no  part  of  the  meat  sbodd 
be  kept  for  another  meal,  or  carried  to  anoths 
house.  The  paschal  meal  in  each  bouse  was  to  be 
one,  whole  and  entire. 

(6.)  'Ilie  unleavened  bread  ranks  next  in  iaipst- 
tance  to  the  paschal  lamb.  The  notion  baa  ben 
very  generally  hekl,  or  taken  for  granted,  both  fay 
Christian  and  Jewish  writers  of  all  ages,  that  it 
was  intended  to  remind  the  Israelites  of  the  uh 
leavened  cakes  which  they  were  obliged  to  eat  in 
their  hasty  flight  (Ex.  xii.  34,  39).  JBat  there  is 
not  the  least  mtimation  to  this  eStct  in  the  saend 
narrative.  Cn  the  contrary,  the  command  was  given 
to  Moses  and  Aaron  that  unleavened  bread  sheold 
be  eaten  with  the  lamb  before  the  circomstaaes 
occurred  upon  which  this  explanation  is  baaed. 
Comp.  Ex.  xii.  8  with  xii.  39. 

It  has  been  considered  by  some  (Ewald,  Wtaer, 
and  the  modem  Jews)  that  the  unleavened  bitad 
and  the  bitter  herbs  alike  owe  their  "'y>^i"g  to 
their  being  regarded  as  unpalatable  food.     The 

expression  "bread  of  afiiiction,**  "^S^  Onb  (Dent 
xvi.  3),  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  fn$J^ng-iTtadf 
and  on  this  ground  Evrald  ascribes  something  of 
the  character  of  a  fast  to  the  Passover.  But  this 
seems  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  pervading 
Joyous  nature  of  the  festival.  Hie  hrtad  of  aJKo- 
tion  may  mean  bread  which,  in  present  gUdncas, 
commemorated,  either  in  itself^  or  in  c(«imon  with 
the  other  elements  of  the  feast,  the  past  afflietioo 
of  the  people  (BShr,  Kurtz,  Hofmann).  It  should 
not  l>e  forgotten  that  unleavened  bread  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Psssover.  The  ordinary  **meat- 
oficring  "  was  unleavened  (Lev.  ii.  4,  6,  rii.  12,  x. 
12,  ix.)f  and  so  was  the  shewbread  (Lev.  xxiv.  ^). 
The  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  couecratMO 
of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  23),  and  in  the  oflcring 
of  the  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  19),  is  interesting  m 
rebitwn  to  the  Passover,  as  being  apparently  con- 
nected with  the  consecration  of  the  person.  On 
the  whole,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that 
unleavened  bread  had  a  peculiar  sacrificial  char- 
acter, according  to  the  Iaw,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  a  particular  kind  of  food  shouki  ban 
been  oflfcred  to  the  Lord  becanse  it  was  insipid  er 
unpalatable.^ 

It  seems  mors  reasonable  to  accept  St  PtMiTs 
reference  to  the  subject  (1  Cor.  v.  6-8)  as  furnish- 
ing the  true  meaning  of  the  symbol.  Fermenta- 
tion is  decomposition,  a  dissolution  cf  unity.  This 
mutt  be  more  obvious  to  ordinary  eyes  where  the 
leaven  in  common  use  is  a  piece  of  soar  doogh, 
instead  of  the  expedients  at  present  employed  in 
this  country  to  make  bread  light  The  pors  dry 
biscuit,  as  distinguished  trcnx  bread  thus  leavened, 
would  be  an  apt  emblem  of  unchanged  durstioB, 
and,  in  its  freedom  fit>m  foreign  mixture,  of  purity 
also.<(    If  this  was  the  accepted  meaning  ; 


scriptions  of  different  kinds  were  often  attached. 
Oomp.  Deut.  vi.  9. 

a  Especially  Boehart  and  Blhr.  The  former  says, 
<*  Hoe  iignam  Deo  non  datum  sed  Btobrsels  ut  eo  con- 
firmati  de  Uberattone  oerti  sint." 

S  Bo  Btthr  and  most  of  the  Jewish  authorittes. 

<*  HupfUd  imagiDes  that  bread  without  Isaven,  bshig 
ttM  simplest  rtsult  of  et^oked  grain,  oharaoterlasd  the 


old  acricnltuial  fBstifal  whteh  ezlsfeKd  beiMe  the  saoi- 
floe  of  the  Uunb  was  insdtutsd. 

d  The  root  y^b  slfnlfles  «*  to  make  dry."  Karti 
thinks  that  drynus  rather  than  swettmtu  Is  the  Um 
In  n^^.  But  MSMi  In  this  eenasetfoa  has  As 
sense  of  umeormpud^  cr  McemyliUt,  and  hsnns  is 
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Uw  Jewt,  (« Uie  unlea^-ened  bread  of  sincerity  and 
tmlh  '*  mast  have  been  a  clear  and  fiuniliar  expres- 
sien  to  St.  Paiil*s  Jewish  readers.  Biihr  conceives 
that  as  tJie  blood  of  the  Umb  figured  the  act  of 
purifying,  the  getting  rid  of  the  corruptions  of 
EgjTpt,  Uie  uolMTened  bread  signified  the  abiding 
itate  of  consecrated  holiness. 

(c)  The  bitter  lierbs  are  generally  understood  by 
the  Jewish  writers  to  signify  the  bitter  sufferings 
which  the  Israelites  had  aidured*  (Ex.  i.  14). 
But  H  has  been  renuu*ked  Ity  Aben  Ezra  that  these 
berbt  are  a  good  and  whulesome  accompaniment 
for  BMat,  and  are  now,  and  appear  to  have  been  in 
ancient  times,  commonly  so  eaten  (see  p.  2345). 

((/.)  The  offtring  of  the  Omer,  though  it  is  ob- 
▼iottsly  that  part  of  the  festival  which  is  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  course  of  the  seasons, 
bore  a  distinct  analogy  to  its  historical  significance. 
It  may  have  denoted  a  deliverance  from  winter,  as 
the  lamb  signified  deliverance  ftx>m  the  bondage  of 
Egypt,  which  might  well  be  considered  as  a  winter 
in  tiie  history  of  the  nation.^  Again,  the  conse- 
cration of  the  first-fruits,  the  first-bom  of  the  soil, 
b  an  easy  type  of  the  consecration  of  the  first-bom 
of  the  Ismdites.  This  seems  to  be  countenanced 
by  Ex.  xiii.  2-4,  where  the  sanctification  of  the 
first-bom,  and  the  unleavened  bread  which  figured 
it,  seem  to  be  emphatically  connected  with  the  time 
of  year,  Abib,  Ihe  tntrntk  of  grttn  eitr$fi 

4.  No  other  shadow  of  good  things  to  come 
coDtained  in  the  Law  can  vie  with  the  festival  of 
the  Passover  in  expressiveness  and  completeness. 
Hence  we  are  so  often  reminded  of  it,  more  or  less 
distinctly,  in  the  ritual  and  language  of  the  Church. 
fts  outline,  considered  in  refefence  to  the  great  de- 
liverance of  the  Israelites  which  it  commemorated, 
and  many  of  its  minute  details,  have  been  appro- 
priated as  current  expressions  of  the  truths  which 
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easily  eooorated  with  dryness.  Perhaps  our  Anthor- 
laad  Verdoo  has  lost  somethhig  in  expresslveoess  by 
•nkstftatlDf  the  term  ** unleavened  bread"  fbr  the 
"sweet  bnad*"  of  the  older  versions,  whieh  stiU  holds 
Itt  plaee  in  1  BMlr.  i.  19. 

«  *1^*70  ^^^  eomedlmus  quia  amaritudlne  aflSeoe* 
rant  JQgyptii  vltam  patrum  noetrorum  in  JBgypto.  — 
■aimon.  in  FrsocAtm,  viii.  4. 

h  This  applicstkm  of  the  rite  perhaps  derives  some 
•wpport  from  the  fbrai  in  which  the  ordiDary  flrrt-frait 
oOBriBf  was  pieesnted  in  the  Ttmple.  [Fntsr-rauRS.] 
The  eaU  of  Jacob  C'a  Syriaa  ready  to  perish"),  and 
the  deliverance  of  his  ohildren  from  ^pt.  with  their 
settlement  in  the  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and 
booey*  were  then  reUted  (Dent  xxri.  6-10).  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that,  according  to  iV«acAim,  an  ex- 
position of  this  passage  was  an  Important  port  of  the 
rrply  which  tlie  (kther  gave  to  liis  son*s  inquiry  daring 
the  paaehal  supper. 

The  account  of  the  proeearion  in  oOMng  the  first- 
ftnlce  In  the  Mishna  {Bicctirim)^  with  the  probable 
tel^mines  to  tlie  subject  in  Is.  xxx.  29,  can  liardly  have 
anjthlng  to  do  with  the  Passover.  The  connection 
appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  tradition  men- 
tlooed  by  Aben  Esra,  that  the  army  of  Sennacherib  was 
smitten  on  the  i^ht  of  ttie  Passover.  Reflpsrdlng  tills 
traditkm,  Yitringa  says,  "Non  redpio,  neo  spemo" 
(£•  bmiam  xxx.  29). 

e  flee  OfMoios,  IV«.  In  the  UCX.  it  is  called  it,^ 
tmm  p4mw,  9c  M^imr.  If  Ni$tm  U  a  Semitic  word, 
Ssasolas  thinks  that  it  means  tJU  momik  o/Jlowfr*^  in 
tgreemeot  with  a  passage  In  Macarius  (Hem.  xrii.)  in 
vhleh  K  to  called  ii^w  rm^  ip^m^.  But  he  seems  in- 
sHned  to  tevor  an  explsnafion  of  tlie  word  suggested 
by  a  Zend  root,  according  to  wliich  It  would  signify 
tte  meaU  ef  N§w  Ytafi  Dag, 


God  has  revealed  to  us  in  the  fiiUness  of  times  in 
sending  his  Son  upon  earth. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  ecclesiastical  writers 
should  have  pushed  the  comparison  too  fiu*,  and 
exercised  their  fimcy  in  the  application  of  trifling 
or  accidental  particulars  either  to  the  &cts  of  our 
Lord's  life  or  to  tmths  connected  with  MM  But, 
keeping  within  the  limits  of  sober  interpretation 
indicated  by  Scripture  itself,  the  application  is 
singulariy  full  and  edifying.  The  deliverance  of 
Isniel  according  to  the  fleih  fipom  the  bondage  of 
E^^rpt  was  always  so  regarded  and  described  by  the 
prophets  as  to  render  it  a  most  apt  type  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  spiritual  Israel  from  the  bondaga 
of  sin  into  the  glorious  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  us  free  (see  IV.  2).  The  blood  of  the 
first  paschal  lambs  sprinkled  on  the  door-ways  of 
the  bouses  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  best 
defined  foreshadowing  of  that  blood  which  haa 
redeemed,  saved,  and  sanctified  us  (Heb.  xi.  28). 
The  lamb  itself,  sacrificed  by  the  wonhipper  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  priest,  and  its  flesh  being 
eaten  without  reserve  as  a  meal,  exhibits  the  most 
perfect  of  peace-ofliaings,  the  closest  type  of  the 
atoning  Sacrifice  who  died  for  us  and  has  made 
our  peace  with  God  (Is.  Uii.  7;  John  i.  29;  cf.  the 
expression  "  my  sacrifice,'*  Ex.  xxxiv.  2d,  also  Ex. 
xU.  27;  AcU  viU.  32;  1  Cor.  v.  7;  1  Pet.  i.  18, 
19).  The  ceremonial  law,  and  the  frinctions  of 
the  priest  in  Uter  times,  were  indeed  recognised  in 
the  sacrificial  rite  of  the  Passover;  but  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  the  rite  showed  that  they  were 
not  essential  for  the  personal  approach  of  the  wor- 
shipper to  God  (see  IV.  3  (a.);  Is.  Ixi.  6;  1  Pet 
ii.  5,  9).  The  unleavened  breaid  is  recognised  at 
the  figure  of  the  state  of  sanctification  which  is 
the  true  element  of  the  believer  in  (^rist«  (1  Cor. 
V.  8).     The  haste  with  which  the  meal  was  eaten, 

d  The  crossed  spits  on  which  Justin  Martyr  laid 
strass  are  noticed,  II.  8  (a).  The  sol^t  is  expanded 
by  Yitringa,  ObserwU.  Sac  li.  10.  The  Ume  of  the 
new  moon,  at  which  the  fiutival  was  held,  has  bsMi 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  brightness  of  the  appearing  of 
the  Messiah;  the  lengthening  of  the  days  at  that 
season  of  the  year  as  figuring  the  ev«>incraasing  light 
and  warmth  of  ttie  Redeemer's  kingdom ;  the  advanced 
hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  supper  was  eaten,  as  a 
representation  of  ttie  ftillness  of  dmes ;  ttie  roasting 
of  the  lamb,  as  the  eAfCt  of  God's  wrath  against  sin ; 
the  thorough  cooking  of  the  lamb,  as  a  lesson  ttiat 
Christian  doctrine  should  be  well  arranged  and  di- 
gested ;  the  prohibition  that  any  part  of  the  flesh 
should  remain  till  the  morning,  as  a  foreshowing  of  tlie 
liAste  in  which  tlie  t>ody  of  Christ  was  removed  flrom 
the  cross;  the  unlbnnented  bread,  as  tlie  emblem  of  a 
humble  spirit,  while  fermented  t»ead  was  tlie  figure 
of  a  heart  pulbd  up  with  pride  and  vanity.  (See 
Snicer,  sub  vo^^^)  In  the  like  spirit,  Justin  Martyr 
and  Ijictantias  take  up  the  charge  against  the  Jews 
of  corrupting  the  0.  T.,  with  a  view  to  deprive  the 
Passover  of  ito  cleamees  as  a  witness  Ibr  Christ.  Th^ 
specifloally  allege  that  the  following  passage  has  been 
omitted  in  the  copies  of  the  book  of  Bsra:  ^ Bt  dixit 
Bsdras  ad  populnm :  Hoe  pascha  salvator  noster  est, 
et  refnglum  noetrum.  Cogitate  et  aseendat  in  cor 
vcstrum,  quonlam  habemus  humlliare  enm  In  signo : 
et  post  hsBO  sperabimns  in  eum,  ne  daseratur  hie  locus 
in  setemum  tempns."  (Just  Mart.  Dialog,  cmm 
Trypk,;  Lact  In$t.  Iv.  18.)  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  woeds  may  have  been  inserted  between  vr. 
29  and  21  in  Bkr.  ri  But  they  have  been  aU  but 
universally  regarded  as  spurious. 

«  The  use  which  the  lathers  mads  of  this  may  bt 
sssn  In  Suieer,  s.  e.  <(«yMC. 
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•bd  the  girt-up  loins,  the  itaTes  and  the  saiidalt, 
ve  fit  emblems  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  pilgriaif 
trer  hastening  away  fhmi  the  world  towards  his 
hearaily  destination «  (Lnke  xii.  85;  1  Pet.  i.  13, 
tt.  11;  £pb.  V.  15;  Heb.  xi.  13). 

It  lias  been  well  obserred  by  Kurtz  (on  Ex.  xii. 
88),  that,  at  the  rerj  erisis  when  the  distinetiou 
between  Israel  and  the  nations  of  the  world  was 
most  elearlj  brought  out  (Ri.  xi.  7),  a  **  mixed 
multitude  **  went  out  horn  Egypt  with  them  (Ex. 
xii.  88),  and  that  prorision  was  then  made  for  all 
who  were  willing  to  Join  the  chosen  seed  and  par> 
tidpate  with  them  in  their  spiritual  adrantages 
(Ex.  xii.  44).  Thus,  at  the  rery  starting-point  of 
national  separation,  was  foreshadowed  the  calling  in 
of  the  Gentiles  to  that  covenant  in  which  aQ 
nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 

The  offering  of  the  Omer,  in  its  higher  signifi- 
eation  as  a  symbol  of  the  first-bom,  has  been 
afavMly  noticed  (lY.  3  (d,)).  liut  its  meaning 
found  full  expression  only  in  that  Flrst-bom  of  all 
Ireation,  who,  baring  died  and  risen  again,  became 
•<the  first-fruiU  of  them  that  slept"  (1  Cor.  xv. 
90).  As  the  first  of  the  first-lrnits,  no  other  ofler- 
ing  of  the  sort  seems  so  likely  as  the  Omer  to 
have  immediately  suggested  the  expressions  used 
(Rom.  Till.  23,  xi.  16;  Jam.  1. 18;  Ker.  xiv.  4). 

The  crowning  applicatbn  of  the  paschal  rites  to 
the  truths  of  which  they  were  the  shadowy  prom- 
ises appears  to  be  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
hd  that  our  Lord's  death  occurred  during  the 
festival.  According  to  the  Divine  purpose,  the  true 
Lamb  of  God  was  slain  at  neariy  the  same  time  as 
"  the  Lord's  Passover,"  in  obedience  to  the  letter 
«f  the  Law.  It  does  not  seem  needAil  that,  in 
Mtler  to  give  point  to  this  coincidence,  we  should 
(as  some  have  done)  draw  from  it  an  it  prwiH  nrga- 
ment  in  fkvor  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  having 
taken  pUce  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  (see  III.  2,  ii.). 
It  b  enough  to  know  that  our  own  Holy  Week  and 
Kaster  stimd  as  the  anniversary  of  the  same  great 
fects  as  were  foreshown  in  those  events  of  which 
the  yeariy  Passover  was  a  commemoration. 

As  oompared  with  the  other  festivals,  the  Pass- 
over was  renuirkably  distingubhed  by  a  single  vic- 
tim essentially  its  own,  sacrificed  in  a  very  peculiar 
toanner>  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  place 
it  held  in  the  eccletiiutical  year,  it  had  a  formal 
dignity  and  character  of  its  own.  It  was  the  rep- 
tesentative  festival  of  the  year,  and  in  this  unique 
position  it  stood  in  a  certain  relation  to  circum- 
oision  as  the  second  sacrament  of  the  Hebrew 
Church  (Ex.  xii.  44).  We  may  see  this  in  what 
occurrsd  at  Gilgal,  when  Joshua,  in  renewing  the 
Divine  oo\*enant,  celebrated  the  Passover  imme- 
diately after  the  circumcision  of  the  people.  But 
the  nature  of  the  reUtion  in  which  these  two  rites 
stood  to  each  other  did  not  become  fully  developed 
until  its  types  were  fulfilled,  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
took  its  place  as  the  sacramental  feast  of  the  eksct 
people  of  God.«   Hupfdd  well  observes:  **  £n  pul- 

a  8es  Tbsodoret,  Interrog.  XXIV.  in  Exod.  There 
Is  an  eloquent  passage  on  the  sams  sufc|)Mt  In  Qrsg. 
Has.  Oral.  XLll. 

ft  The  only  parallel  case  to  this,  In  the  whole  range 
f0  the  public  rdigloQS  obssrvaoosi  of  the  Lav,  seems 
le  be  that  of  the  scapegoat  of  the  Say  of  Akononent. 

e  Ik  li  worthy  of  remark  that  the  modam  Jewi  dis- 
tfngutoh  these  two  rites  above  all  others,  as  being  im- 
•Mdlalely  eooDeeled  with  the  grand  ftalflllment  of  the 
to  their  ftthen.    Though  titsy  niw 
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eberrima  mysteriorum  nostrormn  exenipla : 
cisio  quidem  baptisnwtis,  scilicet  siguan  gntia 
dirinie  et  foederis  cum  Deo  pacti,  quo  ad  saneti* 
tatem  populi  sacri  vocamur;  Pasehalis  rero  agnns 
et  ritus,  continuatie  quippe  gmtis  divine  d  ser- 
vati  foederis  cum  Deo  signum  et  pignos,  quo  sacra 
et  cum  Deo  et  cum  oceteris  populi  saeri  menibris 
communk)  usque  renovatur  et  aJitur,  oome  Cbristi 
sacra  typus  aptissimos! " 

LiTERATURK.  —  Mishna,  Petackim^  with  the 
notes  in  Surenhosius  [vol.  ii.] ;  Uabr,  SpmbaiLk^  h, 
iv.  c.  3;  HupfeM,  De  »«/.  I/tbr.f  Uochart,  De 
Afffk)  Patcknli  (vol.  i.  of  the  Hierozoiam);  X'^t^ 
lini.  De  Ritibu»  in  Can,  Dum,  ex  Patch,  iiiustr. 
(vol.  xvii.  of  the  Thetattrm);  Maimonides,  £h 
Feiineniato  et  Azymo;  RosenmfUlcr,  Scholia  £e 
Ex.  xii.,  etc.;  Otho,  Lex.  Rnb,  s.  PascAa;  Carp- 
zov,  App.  CriL ;  Lightfoot,  TempU  Serrice,  and 
ffor.  lUbr,  on  Matt  xvn.,John  xiii.,  etc;  Vitrin- 
ga,  Ob»,  Sac.  lib.  ii.  3.  10;  Relaud,  Andq.  iv.  3; 
Spencer,  De  Leg.  Hebr.  ii.  4;  Kurtz,  ffuiory  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  ii.  288  ff.  (Oarks  edit.);  Uoi- 
tinger,  De  JHlu  dimittewH  Btwn  m  FeM.  Paseh. 
( l^he*.  Noc.  Theohgico-Philulog.  vol  ii.);  Baxtori; 
Synag.  Jud.  xriii. ;  Cudworth,  True  Notion  qfth€ 
Lin-d't  Sv/)per, 

More  especially  on  the  question  respecting  the 
Lord's  Supper,  Robinson,  flai'monjf  of  the  Go0- 
pel§,  and  Bidiiotheca  Sacra  for  Aug.  1845;  Tbo- 
Inck,  on  John  xiii.  [in  7th  od.  of  his  Ototm. 
(1857),  Lini  pp.  38-^2]:  Stka-,  on  John  xiL; 
KuiiK>el,  on  Matt,  xxri.;  Ncander,  Li/e  of  Chritt, 
§  265;  Greswell,  llnrm.  Evang.  and  Diseerta- 
tions ;  WIeseler,  ChronoL  Sjfnopt.  der  Her  Ktang^ 
Tischendorf,  Syn.  Evang.  p.  xlv.;  Bleek,  Di$$ert. 
ueber  den  Monnthttag  dee  Todes  Christi  (Beitr^gt 
tur  EvangeUen-Kritil\  1846);  Frischmnth,  Du- 
urtatio.eie,  {Thet,  TkeoL PhiUfiog.);  Hvtnhet%, 
Demonttratio,  etc  ( Thee.  Novue  TheoL  PhiL  voL 
ii.).  Tholuck  praises  Ende,  Demonttmtio  qmod 
Chr.  in  Can,  ermvp^clfAf  ngmun  patchalem  mm 
comederit,  Lips.  1742.  EUicott,  Leetmret  on  th4 
Life  of  our  Lord^  p.  320;  Fairbaim,  Uermtnem- 
tical  Manual,  ii.  9;  Davidson,  Introduction  to  N. 
T,  [1848]  i.  102.  S.  a 

"*  Additional  Literature.  The  art.  Pauoeer  by 
C.  D.  Ginsbniv  in  the  3d  editkm  of  Kitto's  Cy- 
clop, of  BibL  JJL  deserves  notice  for  iu  thorough- 
ness, and  for  the  roinutcfiess  of  its  aoeoont  of  the 
hiter  Jewish  usages.  Winer's  art.  Paseha  in  bia 
BibL  Realecdrterbuch  is  carefully  ekborated.  The 
subject  is  treated  in  Henog's  Real-EncgkL  by 
Vaihinger;  the  art.  on  Easter  (Patdka,  chrigt" 
lichee)  and  the  eariy  paschal  controversies  is,  tiov- 
ever,  by  Steita. 

On  the  questkm  respecting  the  Last  Supper  sea 
the  references  to  the  literature  under  Joii^i,  Gos- 
PKL  OF,  vol.  iL  pp.  1437,  1438.  Among  the  mora 
recent  writers  on  this  subject  the  foUowiag  ate  also 
worthy  of  notice:    S.  J.  Andrews,  L^  ef  omr 


Lord  (N.   T.  1862),  pp.  425-460. 
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to  the  eomlof  of  Etysh  in  their  ordiaaiy 
meals,  it  is  only  on  thsM  oecastoos  tliat  tlMir 
tkM  of  the  harblngir  of  the  Mesrtab  to  ex| 
the  formal  observaooes.    WhenaehUdis 
an  empty  ohair  is  placed  at  iMod  for  the 
ooeupy.    At  the  pasehal  msal.  a  eap  of  wia*  Ii 
oatlbrliiai;  and  at  an  appotnted  mosssnt  ttw 
the  rooai  is  soleBinl/  set  open  isr  hba  te  efetar. 
note  e,  p.  2844.) 
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fVutf  Saai  (Loud.  1885),  p.  xzxL  ff.  ProC  Wm. 
Milligan,  arte,  iu  the  ConUinporary  Rtview  for 
▲ng.  uid  Nov.  1868.  Holtzmuio,  in  Buiiaen*ii 
BibeUoerk,  vUL  30&>322  (1838).  Ebrard,  (F/m- 
ttuch,  KriL  d.  evfinff,  GeschidtU,  3«  Aufl.  (1868), 
pp.  615-6i0.  C.  E.  Cupari,  ChronoL-gtogr,  £inL 
in  dot  Lebeu  JesH  ChrUd  (Hamb.  1869),  pp.  164- 
186.  Wieteler,  Beitrdffe  tur  richtigen  Wiu-dii/ung 
Her  £vangeli€H  u.  d,  evang,  OetchichU  ((jotha, 
1869),  pp.  230-383.  Of  these  writers,  Andrews 
maintains  that  there  is  no  real  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  SjnopUsts  and  John, —  that  they  all 
pboe  the  cnieifixion  on  the  15th  of  Nisan.  Prof. 
MiUigao  holds  the  same  opinbn,  oontenduig  that 
the  paschal  lamb  might  be  eaten  on  any  pari  of 
the  day  extending  from  the  evening  following  the 
14th  of  Nisan  to  the  evening  of  the  15tb,  and 
thus  finding  no  difficulty  in  John  xviiL  28.  But 
this  view  seems  opposed  to  all  our  information 
respecting  Jewish  usage;  see  p.  2342,  note  e,  and 
oomp.  Wieseler,  Btitrage,  p.  246,  note.  Holtz- 
mann  reviews  ih&  literature  of  the  question,  and 
finds  the  difference  between  the  Synoptists  and 
John  irrecoucilable.  Ebrard,  who  in  the  2d  edition 
of  his  Wisiemch,  KrUik  d,  ev.  GuckichU  (1850) 
had  been  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  Bleelc 
that  John  pUces  the  crucifixion  on  the  14th  of  Ni- 
san, has,  in  the  3d  edition  of  this  worlc,  after  a  care- 
fiil  reexamination  of  tlie  subject,  reversed  his  con- 
clusiou.  Maintaining  that  John  wrote  for  those 
vhn  were  acquainted  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
he  discusses  the  supposition  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  correct  the  chronology  of  the  first  three 
Evangelists  in  respect  to  the  last  day  of  our  Sav- 
iour*s  life,  and  endeavors  to  show  that  it  b  quite 
nnteaable.  But  supposing  John  to  assume  on  the 
part  of  his  readers  a  Icnowledfi^  of  the  fiicts  re- 
corded by  the  SynopUsts,  the  controverted  passages 
in  his  (jospd  pcesent,  as  Ebrard  thinlu,  little  diffi- 
eulty.  According  to  C^asparl,  the  Synoptists  place 
the  death  <4  Jesus,  in  agreement  with  John,  on 
the  14th  of  Nisan.  By  the  **  eating  the  Passover  " 
of  wlueh  they  speak,  he  understands  not  the  eat- 
ing of  the  paschal  kmb,  but  of  the  urdeavtned 
breads  on  Um  evening  with  which  the  14th  of  Ni« 
san  htgan^  i.  e.  after  the  sunset  of  the  13th.  in 
most  respects  his  view  agrees  with  that  of  West- 
eott,  Introd,  to  the  Stw/y  of  the  GotpeUy  pp.  335- 
841,  Amer.  ed.  But  the  difficulties,  both  archie- 
dc^ical  and  exegetical,  which  beset  this  theory, 
appear  overwhelming.  The  first  day  of  unleav- 
ened bfead  could  not  ha^'e  been  regarded  as  begin- 
ning with  the  evening  which  followed  the  13th  of 
Nisan,  when  we  learn  from  the  Miahna  {Puach.  1, 
§  4),  that  leaven  might  be  eaUn  on  the  14th  till 
11  o'clock  A.  M.  according  to  Babbi  Meir,  or  till  10 
o*dock,  according  to  Rabbi  Jehudah,  and  it  was 
not  necessary  to  destroy  it  before  11  o'clock  on 
that  day.  Wieseler  defends  with  much  learning 
and  ability  the  view  formerly  presented  by  him  in 
his  CkronoL  Syn/npu  der  vier  EvangeUen  (1843), 
with  whieh  that  of  tlobinson,  Norton,  Andrews,  and 
Lenin  essentially  agree.  See  also  his  art.  Zeitrech- 
mmr.g,  ueuteMtameniUclUy  in  Herzog's  Renl-Encyld. 
xxL  550  ff.  Bleek*s  Beitrdgt  zur  EvangeUen- 
KrUik  (Berl.  1846)  U  stUl,  perhaps,  the  ablest 
presentation  of  the  opposite  view;  see  also  Meyer's 
iTciatas.,  dm  Etfong.  des  Johatmu,  5«  Aufl.  (1869). 

*  The  Samaritans  still  observe  the  Passover  on 
iSerizim,  their  sacred  mount  (John  iv.  20),  and 
with  some  customs,  especially  the  offering  of  sac- 
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rifioes,  whieh  tfie  Jews  have  discontinued  since  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Some  a»> 
count  of  the  ceremony  cannot  fiiil  to  interest  the 
reader.  Various  travellers  who  have  been  present 
on  the  occasion  have  described  the  scene.  We  ab- 
breviate for  our  purpose  Dean  Stanley's  narrative 
of  the  commemoration,  ss  witnessed  by  him  in 
company  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  others,  on 
the  13th  of  April,  1862.  In  that  instance,  for 
some  reason,  the  Samaritans  anticipated  the  14th 
of  Nisan  by  two  days. 

On  coming  to  the  top  of  (lerizim  the  party 
found  the  little  community  of  about  152  persons 
encamped  near  the  summit  of  the  mount  The 
women  were  shut  up  in  tents;  and  the  men  were 
assembled  on  the  rocky  terrace.  Most  of  the  men 
were  in  ordinary  dress;  only  about  fifteen  of  the 
elders  and  six  youths  having  any  distinguishmg 
sacred  costume.  About  half  an  hour  before  suns^ 
the  men  all  gathered  about  a  long  trough  dug  out 
for  the  occasion,  and,  assuming  the  oriental  attitude 
of  devotion,  commenced  (led  by  the  priest)  redting 
in  a  bud  chant  prayers,  chiefly  devotod  to  praises  of 
the  patriarchs.  In  a  short  time  the  six  young  men 
before  mentioned  suddenly  appeared  dri\  ing  afong 
six  sheep  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  Mean- 
while the  sun  had  nearly  set;  the  recitation  became 
more  ^-ehement;  and  the  entire  history  of  the  ex- 
odus was  chanted  with  fiirlous  rapidity.  As  soon 
as  the  sun  had  touched  the  western  horizon,  the 
youths,  pausing  a  moment  to  brandish  their  bright 
knives,  suddenly  threw  the  sheep  on  their  bMki 
and  drew  the  kni^-es  across  their  throats.  They 
then  dipped  theur  fingers  in  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  stained  slightly  the  noses  and  ibreheads 
of  the  children.  The  animals  were  then  fleeced 
and  washed,  two  holes  having  been  dug  in  the 
mountain  side  for  that  purpose. 

After  kindling  a  fire  in  one  of  the  holes  nearest 
to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  and  while  two  cauldrons  oi 
water  bung  over  it  were  boiling,  the  recitation  con- 
tinued, and  bitter  herbs  wrapped  in  a  strip  of  un- 
leavened bread  were  passed  among  the  assembly. 
After  a  short  prayer,  the  youths  again  appeared, 
poured  the  boiling  water  over  the  sheep,  snd  fleeced 
them.  The  right  fore-legs  and  entrails  of  the  an- 
imals were  burnt,  the  liver  carefully  put  back,  and 
the  victims  were  then  spitted  on  two  transverse 
stakes  suggesting  slightly  the  crucial  form.  They 
were  then  carried  to  the  other  oven-like  hole,  in 
which  a  fire  had  been  kindled.  Into  this  theT 
were  thrust,  and  a  hurdle  covered  with  wet  earth 
placed  over  the  mouth  to  seal  up  the  oven. 

The  sacrifice  and  preparations  thus  completed, 
the  comnmnity  retired.  After  about  five  hours, 
shortly  after  midnight,  the  feast  began,  to  which 
the  visitors  found  themselves  admitted  with  relue- 
tance.  The  hole  being  suddenly  opened,  a  cloud  ol 
smoke  and  steam  issued  from  it,  and  from  the  pit 
were  dragged  successively  the  blackened  sheep,  the 
outlines  of  their  heads,  ears,  and  legs  yet  visible. 
The  bodies  were  then  thrown  upon  mats,  and 
wrapped  in  them  were  hurried  to  the  first  trench, 
already  mentioned,  and  laid  upon  them  between 
two  lines  of  Samaritans.  Those  before  distin- 
guished by  their  sacred  costume  were  now  in  ad< 
dition  to  that  garb  provkled  with  shoes  and  staflk 
and  girded  with  ropes.  The  recitation  of  prayers 
was  recommenced,  and  continued  till  they  suddenly 
seated  themselves,  after  the  Arab  fashion,  and 
commenced  eating.  The  flesh  was  torn  away 
pieosmeal  with  ti^  fiogen,  and  rsfid^  and  si 
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lentlj  confumed.  In  ten  minutes  moit  of  it  wtii 
^one,  lepArmte  moneb  having  been  carried  to  the 
priest  and  to  tlie  women,  and  the  mnnants  were 
lathered  into  the  mats  and  burnt  Careful  search 
was  then  made  for  the  particles,  which  were  thrown 
upon  the  fire.  This  finished  the  ceremony,  and 
earljr  the  next  rooming  the  community  returned 
to  their  habitations  in  Uie  town. 

In  this  ceremony  the  time,  mih  a  slight  variation 
on  this  special  occasion  (Exod.  xii.  63);  the  phice 
ehoeen,  outside  their  gates  and  on  their  ancient 
mountain  sanctuary  (Deut  xvi.  1);  the  exclusion 
of  the  women  (Deut.  xvi.  16);  the  time  of  day 
(Deut  xVi.  6);  (he  recital  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  first  inauguration  of  the  Pass- 
OTer  (Exod.  xii.  38,  27);  the  bitter  herbs  and 
unlearened  bread  with  which  it  was  eaten  (Exod. 
di.  8);  the  mode  of  cooking  it  (Exod.  xii.  8,  9)*, 
the  careful  exclusion  of  foreigners  (Exod.  xii.  43); 
the  hasty  manner  in  which  the  meal  was  eaten 
(Exod.  xiL  11);  the  care  taken  to  consume  the 
remnants  (Exod.  xii.  10);  and  the  return  by  eariy 
morning  to  their  dwellings  (Deut  xri.  7),  corre- 
spond exactly  to  the  ancient  Jewish  law  of  the 
Ftesover. 

The  staining  of  the  children's  foreheads  (2  Chr. 
zxx.  16) ;  the  fleecing  of  the  animals  (2  Chr.  xxxr. 
11);  and  the  girding  as  if  for  a  journey  of  only 
a  few  of  the  men  (Ei.  xii.  11),  represent,  without 
exactly  imitating,  the  corresponding  portions  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  ritual.  (See  Stanlepr's  Jewi$h 
Chvrehf  L  559-567,  and  his  Semumi  t»  tkt  £att^ 
etc.,  pp.  175-181.) 

The  ceremony  among  the  Samaritans  is  said  to 
be  gradually  assuming  this  merdy  representative 
character.  The  number  of  this  singular  people  is 
rapidly  diminishing,  and  probably  ere  long  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Passover  will  be  associstfd  with 
Gerizim  only  as  a  tradition.  H. 

PAT^ARA  (n<tropo:  [Patara  (sing.)]  the 
Doun  is  plural),  a  Lycian  city  of  tome  considerable 
note.  One  of  its  characteristics  in  the  heathen 
worid  was  that  it  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  fiimous  oracle  (Hor. 
Od.  iii.  4,  64).  FeUows  says  that  the  coins  of  aU 
the  district  around  show  the  ascendency  of  this 
divinity.  Patara  was  situated  on  the  southwestern 
shore  of  Lycia,  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Xanthus.  The  coast  here  is  very  mountain- 
ous and  bold.  Immediately  opposite  is  the  island 
of  Rhodes.  Patara  was  practically  the  seaport 
of  the  city  of  Xanthus,  which  was  ten  miles  dis- 
tant (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  81).  These  notices  of  iU 
position  and  maritime  importance  introduce  us  to 
the  single  mention  of  the  place  in  the  Bible  (Acts 
xxi.  1,  2).  St  Paul  was  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  close  of  his  third  missionary  Journey.  He 
had  just  come  from  Rhodes  (v.  1);  and  at  Patara 
he  found  a  ship,  which  was  on  the  point  of  going  to 
Phoenicia  (v.  2),  and  in  which  he  completed  his 
voyage  (v.  8).  This  illustrates  the  mercantile  con- 
nection of  Patara  with  both  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  parts  of  the  Levant.  A  good  parallel  to  the 
Apostle's  voyage  is  to  be  found  in  Uv.  xxxvii.  16. 
There  was  no  time  for  him  to  preach  the  gospel 
here,  but  still  Patara  has  a  place  in  ecclesiastical 
hbtory,  having  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop  {UierocL 
p.  684).  The  old  name  remains  on  the  spot,  and 
there  are  still  considerable  mins.  especially  a  tho- 
itre,  some  baths,  and  a  triple  arch  which  was  one 
Of  the  gates  of  the  city.     Hut  sand-hills  are  grad- 
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uaOy  concealing  these  ruins,  and  have  blocfced  up 
the  harbor.  For  fuller  details  we  most  refer  te 
Beaufort*s  Karamania,  the  Jonian  AmttqtdtM 
published  by  the  DilettanU  Society,  Fdknra*  /.yde 
and  Ana  Mtnor,  and  the  TravtU  tn  Asia  Mimor 
by  Spratt  and  Forbes.     [Lycia;  Mtka.] 

J.  S.H. 
PATHBOJS  [property  Pathji'us]  {JloBtuMl 
Alex.  ^oBaios'-  Facteas).  llie  same  as  Pktiiaiii- 
AH  the  Levite  (1  Eadr.  ix.  28;  comp.  Ear.  z.  S3). 

PATH'ROS  (Or)rj9  [see  bdow]:  na«Mr 
nt  [or  0^],  [in  Ezck.,'Kom.  Vat]  ♦oivpivf; 
[in  Is.  XI.  11,  Bafiukwla  :]    PAcfros,  Pkatwes, 

Phaikwt»\  gent  noun  Pathbusix  (D^D^yiS : 
Harpocm¥i9iiAi  Phttnuim),  a  part  of  Egypt, 'suid 
a  Mizraite  tribe.    That  Patbros  was  in  Egypt  ad- 
mits of  no  question:  we  have  to  attempt  to  decide 
its  position  more  nearly.     In  the  list  of  the  liiz- 
raitca,  the  Pathrusim  occur  after  the  Naphtuhim 
and  before  the  Casluhim ;  the  latter  being  fbUowed 
by  the  notice  of  the  Philistines,  and  by  the  Ckph- 
torim  (Gen.  x.  13, 14;  1  Chr.  i.  12).  Isaiah  proph- 
esies the  return  of  the  Jews  "from  Mizraim,  amd 
fh)m  Pathros,  and  tram  Cush  "  (xi.  11).  Jeremiah 
predicts  their  ruin  to  "  all  the  Jews  which  dwell 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  dwell  at  Migdol,  and 
at  Tahpanhes,  and  at  Noph,  and  in  the  country  of 
Pathros  "  (xliv.  1),  and  their  reply  is  given,  after 
this  introduction,  "  Then  all  the  men  which  knew 
that  their  wives  had  burned  ijicense  unto  otJxr 
gods,  and  all  the  women  that  stood  by,  a  great 
multitude,  even  all  the  people  that  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  in  Pathros,  answered  Jeremiah  ^ 
(15).    Esekiel  speaks  of  the  return  of  the  captive 
l'Ig}*ptians  to  "  the  land  of  Pathroa,  into  the  land 
of  their  birth  "  (xxix.  14),  and  mentions  it  with 
Egyptian  cities,  Noph  preceding  it,  and  Zoan,  No, 
Sin,  Noph  again,  Aven  (On),  Pi-beseth,  and  Te- 
haphuehes  following  it  (xxx.  13-18).     From  the 
place  of  the  Pathrusim  in  the  list  of  the  Mixra- 
ites,  they  might  be  supposed  to  ha\-e  settled  in 
Lower  £^pt,  or  the  more  northern  part  of  L'ppcr 
Egypt     Four  only  of  the  Mizraite  tribes  or  peo- 
ples can  be  probably  assigned  to  Egypt,  the  last 
four,  the  Philistines  being  considered  not  to  be  one 
of  these,  but  merely  a  colony :  these  are  the  Naph- 
tuhim, Pathrusim,  Casluhim,  and  Caphtorim.  The 
first  were  either  settled  in  Lower  Egypt,  or  jwt 
beyond  its  westem  border;  and  the  last  in  Upper 
Egypt,  about  Coptos.     It  seeuM,  if  the  order  ba 
geographical,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  the  Pathrusim  were  seated  ia 
Lower  E^ypt  or  not  much  above  it,  unless  there 
be  any  transposition ;  but  that  some  change  hsi 
been  made  is  probable  from  the  parenthetic  notice 
of  the  Philistines  following  the  Casluhim,  wbereai 
it  appears  ftx>ro  other  passages  that  it  should  rather 
foUow  the  Claphtoriro.    If  the  original  order  woe 
Pathrusim,  Caphtorim,  Casluhim,  then  the  first 
might  have  settled  in  the  highest  part  of  Upp« 
Eg^-pt,  and  the  other  two  bdow  them.     The  men- 
tion in  Isaiah  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Fttb- 
ros  was  Upper  Egypt,  if  there  were  any  sound 
reason  for  the  idea  that  Mizraim  or  Mazor  is  ercr 
used  for  Lower  Egypt  which  we  thuik  there  is  not 
Iiodiger*s  cor\jecture  that  Pathros  included  psrt  of 
Nubia  is  too  daring  to  be  followed  (Aaryc&f. 
Germ,  sect.  iii.  tom.  xiii,  p.  312),  although  there  is 
some  slender  support  for  it    The  occurrencei  in 
Jeremiah  seem  to  fiavor  the  idea  that  Pathros  wis 
part  of  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  whole  of  that  regioc 
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for  ftHhoagh  it  b  mentioned  in  the  prophecy  j 
Against  the  Jews  m  a  ref^on  where  thej  dwelt 
after  Migdol,  TahponheSf  and  Noph,  as  though  to 
the  south,  jet  we  are  told  that  the  prophet  was  | 
nnswered  by  the  Jews  "  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
E^jpt,  in  Pathros,*'  as  though  Pathros  were  the 
r^ion  in  which  these  cities  were.  We  have,  more- 
over, no  distinct  evidence  that  Jeremiah  ever  went 
into  Upper  Eg^'pt  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
rallied  that  the  cities  mentioned  are  so  far  apart, 
that  either  the  prophet  most  have  preached  to  the 
Jews  in  them  in  succession,  or  else  have  addressed 
letters  or  messages  to  them  (eomp.  xxix.).  The 
notice  by  Ezekiel  of  Pathros  as  the  Und  of  the 
birth  of  the  Eg}'ptian8  seems  to  fiivor  the  idea  that 
it  was  part  of  or  all  Upper  Egypt,  as  the  Thebais 
was  probably  inhabited  before  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try (comp.  Udi.  ii.  16);  an  opinion  supported  by 
the  tradition  that  the  people  of  Egypt  came  flrom 
Ethiopia,  and  by  the  1st  dynasty  *8  being  of  Thinite 
kings. 

Pathros  has  been  connected  with  the  Pathyrite 
Dome,  the  Phaturite  of  Pliny  (J7.  N,  y,  9,  $  47)» 
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in  which  Thebes  was  situate.  The  first  form 
occurs  in  a  Greek  papyrus  written  in  Egypt  (Ha- 
Bvpl-nti  T^j  eijiBottof,  Papyr.  Anast  vid.  Reu- 
vens,  Lettrti  a  M,  Leironne,  3  let  p.  4,  30,  ap. 
Parthey,  Vocab.  8.T.).  This  identification  may  be 
as  old  as  the  LXX. ;  and  the  Coptic  versbn,  which 

i«adsn^nieorpHc,  n^niTovpHc, 

does  not  contradict  it.  The  discovery  of  the  Egyp- 
tian name  of  the  town  after  which  the  nome  was 
called  puts  the  inquiry  on  a  safer  basis.  It  is  writ- 
ten HA-HAT-HER,  "The  Abode  of  Hat  hcr/» 
the  £g}*ptian  Venus.  It  may  perhaps  have  some- 
Umes  been  written  P-UA-HAT-HER,  in  which 
case  the  P-U  and  T-H  would  have  coalesced  in 
the  Hebrew  form,  as  did  T-H  in  Caphtor.  [Caph- 
TOR.]     Such  etymologies  for  the  word  Pathros  as 

n-eT-OHC,  "  that  which  is  southern,"  and  . 
for  the  form  iu  the  LXX.,    ll^TOTpHC, 
"the  southern  Jregion)"  (Gesen.   Thet-  s.  v.), 
must  be  abandoned. 
On  the  eridfloce  hen  brought  forward,  it  seemi 


PalmOS,  Harbor,  ets 


reasonable  to  consider  Pathros  to  be  part  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  to  trace  its  name  in  that  of  the 
Pathyrite  nome.  But  this  is  only  a  very  conjec- 
tural identification,  which  future  discoveries  may 
overthrow.  It  is  spoken  of  with  cities  in  such  s 
manner  that  we  may  suppose  it  was  but  a  small 
district,  and  (if  we  have  rightly  identified  it)  that 
when  it  occurs  Thebes  is  specially  intended.  This 
would  account  for  its  distinctive  mention. 

pop 

PATHRU'SIM.     [Pathros.] 

PATYMOS  (ndrfiost  [Patmot]),  Rev.  i.  9. 
Two  recent  and  copious  accounts,  one  by  a  German, 
the  other  by  a  French  traveller,  furnish  us  with 
vtrj  fiill  information  regarding  this  island.  Ross 
visited  it  in  1841,  and  describes  it  at  lenp^h  ifiei- 
Ben  auf  den  grieehuchen  Irueln  den  dgdUchen 
Afeerei,  ii.  123-139).  Gu^rin,  some  years  later, 
spent  a  month  there,  and  enters  into  more  detail, 


m  •  Dmud  Stanley  visited  Patmos  in  retomlDg  fhnn 
Ms  seeoDd  visit  to  PatestiQe  (1368).  See  bis  Account 
sf  the  visit,  Sermons  in  the  Kaet,  etc.,  pp.  22&-281. 


especially  as  regards  ecclesiastical  antiquities  and 
traditions  {DeecripHm  de  tJU  de  Patmoe  etdttlU 
de  Samoe,  Paris,  1856,  pp.  1-120).  Among  the 
older  tra\-ellers  who  have  visited  Patmos  we  may 
especially  mention  Toumefort  and  Pococke.  See 
al^  Walpole's  Turkey,  ii.  43.a 

The  aspect  of  the  island  is  peculioriy  rugged 
and  bare.  And  such  a  scene  of  banishment  for  St. 
John  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  what  we  read  of  the  custom  of  the  penod.  It 
was  the  common  practice  to  send  exiles  to  the  most 
rocky  and  desolate  inUiids  ("in  asperrimas  Insu- 
hirum").  See  Suet.  Til.  8;  Juv.  Sat.  i.  73. 
Such  a  scene  too  was  suitable  (if  we  may  presume 
to  say  so)  to  the  sublime  and  awful  revelation 
which  the  Apostle  received  there.  It  Is  possible 
indeed  that  there  was  more  greenness  in  Patmos 
formerly  than  now.  Its  name  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  Pidmoid.    But  this  has  now  almost  entirely 


The  points  on  which  he  touches  are  the  tradldsos  of 
Patmoii,  and  Its  connection  with  the  Apoealypsi . 

a. 
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^  Ten  pJice  to  the  old  tluiica]  OAme;  vni  there  it 
\m%  one  {Mdm-tne  in  the  ieUnd,  in  «  valley  which 

called  *'the  Saint's  Garden"  (6  drros  rov 
'Oaiov)'  Here  and  there  are  a  few  jioor  oliTcs, 
about  a  Kore  of  cjpretact,  and  other  treea  in  the 
iane  scantjr  proportion. 

Patnioa  ia  divided  into  two  nearlj  equal  parte, 
a  northern  and  a  •oathenii  by  a  very  nairow  isth- 
nna,  where,  on  the  eaet  aide,  are  the  harbor  and 
the  town.  On  the  hill  to  the  aouth,  crowning  a 
comnanding  height,  ia  the  celebrated  loooastcry, 
which  bean  the  name  of  **John  the  Divine." 
Half-way  up  the  aaccnt  i«  the  cave  or  grotto  where 
tradition  aaya  that  St.  John  reoeived  the  Revela- 
tion, and  which  ia  atill  called  rh  ^iHiKmov  T^f 
'AwoKoX^fwt.  A  view  of  it  (said  by  Roes  to  be 
not  very  accurate)  will  be  found  in  Cboiseul-Gonf- 
fier,  i.  pL  67.  Both  Ross  and  Gu^rin  give  a  very 
fuU,  and  a  very  nidancholy  account  of  the  library 
of  the  monastery.  There  were  in  it  formerly  600 
MSB.  There  are  now  240,  of  which  Gu^rin  gives 
a  catalogue.  Two  ought  to  hi  mentioned  here, 
which  profBss  to  furnish,  under  the  title  of  a| 
irtpiodot  rov  6«oA^v,  an  account  of  St.  John 
alter  the  ascension  or  our  Lord.  One  of  them  is 
attributed  to  Prochorus,  an  alleged  disciple  of  St. 
John ;  the  other  is  an  abridgment  of  the  same  by 
Kioetas,  Archbishop  of  Thcssalonica.  Various 
pkccs  in  the  island  are  faicorporated  in  the  legend, 
and  this  is  one  of  its  chief  points  of  interest. 
There  is  a  published  Latin  translation  in  the  Bib- 
Hotkeca  MazhM  Patntm  (1677,  torn.  iL),  but  with 
curious  modiications,  one  great  object  of  which  ia 
to  disengage  St.  John*s  martyrdom  from  Epheaus 
(where  the  legend  places  it),  and  to  ii  it  in  Rome. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  Patmoi  is  one  of  the 
Sporades,  and  is  in  that  part  of  the  iEgean  which 
is  called  the  Icarian  Sea.  It  must  have  been  con- 
spicuous on  the  right  when  St.  Paul  was  sailing 
(AcU  XX.  16,  xxi.  1)  from  Samos  to  Cot. 

J.  S.  H. 


PATRIARCHS.  The  name  wmrptdaxnt  ^ 
applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  Abraham  (Heb.  vii.  4),  to 
the  sons  of  Jacob  (Acta  vii.  8,  0),  and  to  David 
(Acta  iL  29);  and  is  apparmUy  intended   to  be 

equivalent  to  the  phrase  nH^^  H^S  tTV^'H,  the 
M  head  "  or  "  prince  of  a  tribe,'*  so  often  found  iu 
the  0.  T.  It  is  uaed  in  this  sense  by  the  LXX. 
in  1  Chr.  xxi  v.  31,  xxvii.  22;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20, 
xxvi.  12.  In  common  usage  the  title  of  patriarch 
is  assigned  especially  to  those  whoee  lives  are  re- 
corded in  Scripture  prerious  to  the  time  of  Moses. 
By  the  *<  patriarchal  system  *'  is  meant  that  state 
of  society  which  developed  itself  naturally  out  of 
family  relations,  before  the  formation  of  nations 
properly  so  called,  and  the  establishment  of  regular 
government;  and  by  the  ^^patriarchal  dispensa- 
tion  **  the  communion  into  which  God  was  pleased 
to  enter  with  the  families  of  Scth,  Noah,  and  Abra- 
ham, before  the  call  of  the  chosen  people. 

The  patriarchal  times  are  iiaturslly  divided  into 
the  ante-diluvian  and  post-diluvian  periods. 

1.  In  the  former  the  Scripture  record  contains 
little  except  the  list  of  the  hue  from  Seth,  through 

o  The  Hebrew  text  k  here  taken  throuchoufc :  for 
the  Tsriations  In  the  LXX.  and  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
tvuch,  w«  CnaoiioLoeY. 

6  It  is  Ukeljr  enough  that  the  year  (as  In  so  many 
ancient  calenders)  may  be  a  lunar  }  ear  of  864  or  866 
days,  or  even  a  ymt  of  10  months ;  but  this  makes  me 
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Enot,  Gainao,  Mahibled,  Jared,  Ebo^  '. 
sekh,  and  Lamech,  to  Noah ;  with  thei^eeaof  cack 
at  their  periods  of  generatioB  and  at  their  dcithi 
[CiiBOXOLOOY.]  To  some  extent  parallel  to  this, 
is  given  the  line  of  C^ain ;  Enoch,  Irad,  Mch^jael, 
Mrthusad,  lAmaeh,  and  the  sona  of  I.afcfa,  Ja- 
bal,  Jubal,  and  TnbaLCain.  To  the  kttcr  line  are 
attributed  the  first  signs  of  material  dviKsation, 
the  building  of  dtica,  the  divisioD  of  rlsssfs,  and 
the  knowledge  of  mechanical  arts;  while  tke  only 
moral  record  of  their  history  obscurely  speaks  ef 
violence  and  bfoodshed.  [Lamech.]  In  the  for- 
mer line  the  one  distinction  is  their  knowledge  •ef 
the  true  God  (with  the  constant  recolltctini  cTthe 
promised  "seeid  of  the  woman  **)  which  ia  accn  im 
its  fullest  perfection  in  Enoch  and  Noah ;  and  the 
only  aUualon  to  their  occupation  {Gm.  v.  29)  seema 
to  show  that  they  continued  a  pastoral  and  agri. 
cultural  race,  llie  entire  corruption,  ei-en  of  the 
chosen  £uni^  of  Seth,  is  traced  (in  (sen.  vL  1-4) 
to  the  union  between  ^the  sonsof  God  **  and  **the 
daughtere  of  men  "  (Heb.  ** of  Adam  '*).  This 
union  is  generally  explained  by  the  ancient  com- 
mentators of  a  contact  with  supernatural  powers  of 
evil  in  the  persons  of  fidlen  angeb;  moat  modcn 
interpretation  refers  it  to  intermarriage  between 
the  line*  of  Seth  and  Cain.  The  kttcr  is  intended 
to  avoid  the  diiBcukics  attaching  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  former  riear,  which  nevcrthdeas  is 
undoubtedly  hr  more  accordant  with  the  naage  of 
the  phrase  *«  sons  of  God  "  in  the  O.  T.  (comp.  Job 
i.  6,  xxxviii.  7),  and  with  the  language  of  the 
passage  in  Gencme  itself.  (See  Maitland*a  i:rMM, 
Essay  vi.) 

One  of  the  mafai  qoeatlons  raised  as  to  the  ante- 
diluvian period  turns  on  the  longerity  aaaigiied  to 
the  patriarchs.  With  the  single  exception  of  Enoch 
(whoee  departure  from  the  earth  at  865  years  d 
age  is  exceptional  in  every  sense),  their  agea  vary 
from  m  (Lamech)  to  909  (Methuselah).  It  is  to 
be  obeerved  that  this  longevity  disappears  gradu- 
ally after  the  Flood.  To  Shem  are  assigned  800 
years;  and  thence  the  ages  diminiah  dowm  to  To- 
rah  (205  years),  Abraham  (175),  Isaac  (180),  Jaeeh 
(147),  and  Joseph  (110).« 

This  statement  of  ages  Is  clear  and  definite.  To 
suppose,  with  some,  that  the  name  of  each  patri- 
arch denotes  a  cbm  or  family,  and  his  age  ita  dura- 
tion, or,  with  others,  that  the  word  H^S^  (because 
it  properly  signifies  ^*  iteration  '*)  may,  in  spite  ef 
its  known  and  invariable  usage  for  **  year,**  denote 
a  lunar  revolution  instead  of  a  solar  one  {L  e.  a 
mouth  instead  of  a  year)  in  this  passage,  appears 
to  be  a  mere  evasion  of  the  difiSciilty.^  It  must 
either  be  accepted,  as  a  pkin  statement  of  fi^t,  or 
regarded  as  purely  fabulous,  Hke  the  legendary  a»- 
sigiiment  of  immense  ages  to  the  eariy  Indian  er 
Babylonian  or  Egyptian  kings. 

The  tatter  alternative  is  adopted  without  scnple 
by  many  of  the  German  commentators,  some  of 
whom  attempt  to  find  such  significance  in  the  pa- 
triarchal names  as  to  make  them  personify  natural 
powers  or  human  qualities,  like  the  gods  and  dsmi- 
gods  of  mythology.    It  belongs  of  courM  to  the 


real  diCTerence.    It  Is  ] 

corruption  In  the  text,  whtdi  may  alfeet  the  n» 
given  ;  but  the  looge^  of  the  patiianbs  Is  nolieed 
and  commented  upon,  as  a  wtU-known  fiwt,  bf  Jes» 
phus  (All/.  1.  8, 1  9). 
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fl^jthical  view  of  Scripture,  destroying  its  ckim, 
in  anj  ■eoaei  to  authority  and  special  iiwpiration. 

In  the  acceptance  of  the  literal  meaning,  it  is  not 
eaey  to  say  liow  much  difficulty  is  involved.  With 
our  scanty  luiowledge  of  what  is  really  meant  by 
**  dying  of  old  age,"  with  the  certainty  that  very 
great  effiscts  are  produced  on  the  duration  of  life, 
both  of  men  and  animals,  by  even  slight  changes 
of  habits  and  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  might  be  a  priori  probable  in  this  respect  in 
the  sntMiiluvian  period,  or  to  determine  under 
what  conditions  the  process  of  continual  decay  and 
reoonstniction,  which  sustains  animal  life,  might 
be  indefinitely  prolonged.  The  constant  attribu- 
tion in  all  legends  of  great  age  to  primeval  men  is 
at  least  as  likely  to  be  a  distortion  of  feet,  as  a 
mere  invention  of  fency.  But  even  if  the  difficulty 
were  greater  than  it  is,  it  seems  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  a  book,  given  by  inspiration  of  God  to 
be  a  treasure  for  all  ages,  ouuU  be  permitted  to 
contain  a  statement  of  plain  facts,  given  undoubt- 
ingly,  and  with  an  elabonite  show  of  accuracy,  and 
yet  purely  and  gratuitously  febukms,  in  no  sense 
bearing  on  its  great  religious  subject.  If  the  Di- 
vioe  origin  of  Scripture  be  believed,  its  authority 
must  be  accepted  in  this,  as  in  other  eases;  and 
the  list  of  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  be  held  to  be 
(what  it  certainly  obdms  to  be)  a  statement  of  real 
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2.  It  is  in  the  post-diluvian  periods  that  more 
is  gathered  as  to  the  nature  of  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory. 

It  is  at  first  general  in  its  scope.  The  *<  Cove- 
nant*' given  to  Noah  is  one  free  firom  all  condi- 
tion, and  fraught  with  natural  blessings,  extending 
to  all  alike;  the  one  great  command  (against  blood- 
ibed)  which  marks  it,  is  based  on  a  deep  and  uni- 
veiaal  ground;  the  fulfilluieiit  of  the  bleating,  **  Be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,**  is 
•Epressly  connected,  first  with  an  attempt  to  set  up 
an  unix-ersal  kingdom  round  a  k>cal  centre,  and 
then  (in  (jen.  x.)  with  the  formation  of  the  various 
nations  by  conquest  or  settlement,  and  with  the 
peopling  of  all  the  workl.  But  the  history  soon 
narrows  itself  to  that  of  a  single  tribe  or  femily, 
and  afterwards  touches  the  general  history  of  the 
ancient  world  and  its  empires,  only  so  far  as  it 
bears  upon  this. 

It  is  in  this  httt  stage  that  the  principle  of  the 
patriarchal  dispensation  is  most  clearly  seen.  It  is 
baaed  on  the  sacredness  of  family  ties  and  paternal 
antbority.  This  authority,  as  the  only  one  which 
is  natural  and  original,  is  inevitably  the  fiHindation 
of  the  earliest  fonn  of  society,  and  is  probably  seen 
ntost  perfeetly  in  wandering  tribes,  where  it  is  not 
aAeted  by  local  attachments  and  by  the  acquisi- 
tion oi  wealth.  It  b  one,  from  the  nature  of  the 
eaae,  limited  in  its  scope,  depending  more  on  its 
aacredneas  than  its  power,  and  giving  room  for 
Buich  exercise  of  freedom ;  and,  as  it  extends  from 
the  family  to  the  tribe,  it  must  become  less  strin- 
gent and  less  concentrated,  in  proportion  to  its 
wider  diffiision.  In  Scripture  this  authority  is  con- 
secrated by  an  ultimate  reference  to  (yod,  as  the 
God  of  the  patriarch,  the  Father  (that  is)  both  of 
him  and  his  children.  Not,  of  oourse,  that  the 
idea  of  (}od*s  Fatherhood  carried  with  it  the  knowl- 
edge of  man*s  personal  communion  with  his  nature 
(which  is  revealed  by  the  Ineamatwn);  it  rather 
miplied  fiuth  in  his  protection,  and  a  free  and  k)v- 
ing  obedienee  to  his  authority,  with  the  hope  (more 
V  less  assured)  of  some  greater  blessing  firom  Uim 


in  the  coming  of  the  promised  seed.  At  the  same 
time,  this  feith  was  not  allowed  to  degenerate,  as 
it  was  prone  to  do,  into  an  impropriation  of  God, 
as  the  mere  tutelary  God  of  the  tribe,  llie  Lord, 
it  is  true,  suffers  Himself  to  be  called  **  the  God  of 
Shem,  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob;  **  but 
He  also  reveals  Himself  (and  that  emphatically,  as 
though  it  were  his  peculiar  title)  as  the  **  (vod  Al- 
mighty*' (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  11);  He  is 
addressed  as  the  «•  Judge  of  all  the  earth  "  (xvUi. 
25),  and  as  such  is  known  to  have  intercourse  with 
Pharaoh  and  Abimelech  (xii.  17,  xx.  3-8),  to  hal- 
low the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  (xiv.  18-20),  and 
to  execute  wrath  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  All 
this  would  confirm  what  the  generality  of  the  cove- 
nant with  Noah,  and  of  the  promise  of  blessing  to 
**  all  nations  **  in  Abraham's  seed  must  have  dis- 
tinctly taught,  that  the  chosen  femily  were,  not 
substitutes,  but  representatives,  of  all  mankind,  and 
that  God's  reUtion  to  them  was  only  a  clearer  and 
more  perfect  type  of  that  in  which  He  stood  to  all. 

Still  the  distinction  and  preservation  of  the 
choeen  femily,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  paternal 
authority,  are  the  special  purposes,  which  give  a 
key  to  the  meaning  of  the  history,  and  of  the  in- 
stitutions recorded.  For  this  the  birthright  (prob- 
ably carrying  with  it  the  priestliood)  was  reserved 
to  the  first-born,  belonging  to  him  by  inheritance, 
}et  not  assured  to  him  till  he  received  his  father's 
blessing;  for  this  the  sanctity  of  marriage  was 
jealously  and  e%-en  cruelly  guarded,  as  in  Gen. 
xxxiv.  7,  13,  31  (Dinah),  and  in  xxxviii.  24  (Ta- 
mar),  fh>m  the  license  of  the  world  without;  and 
all  intermarriage  with  idolaters  was  considered  as 
treason  to  the  family  and  the  God  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxvi.  84,  36,  xxvii.  46,  xxviii.  1, 6-9).  Nat- 
ural obedience  and  afllection  are  the  eartlily  virtues 
especially  brought  out  in  the  history,  and  the  sins 
dwelt  upon  (fW>m  the  irreverence  of  Ham  to  the 
selling  of  Jos^h)  are  all  such  as  oflend  against 
these. 

The  type  of  character  formed  under  it.  Is  one 
imperfect  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth,  be- 
cause not  yet  tried  by  the  subtler  temptations,  or 
forced  to  contemplate  the  deeper  questions  of  life; 
but  it  is  one  remarkably  simple,  afiectionate,  and 
free,  such  as  would  grow  up  under  a  natural  au- 
thority, derived  fVom  God  aiid  centering  in  Him, 
yet  allowing,  under  its  unquestioned  sacredness,  a 
femiliarity  and  freedom  of  intercourse  with  Him, 
which  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  stem  and 
awful  character  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  To 
contemplate  it  horn  a  Christian  point  of  view  is 
like  looking  back  on  the  unconscious  freedom  and 
innocence  of  childhood,  with  that  deeper  insight 
and  strength  of  character  which  are  gained  by  the 
experience  of  manhood.  We  see  in  it  the  germs 
of  tbe  future,  of  the  future  revekition  of  (jod,  and 
the  fbture  trials  and  development  of  man. 

It  is  on  this  feet  that  the  typical  interpretation 
of  its  history  depends,  an  interpretation  sanctioned 
directly  by  tbe  example  of  St  Paul  (Gal.  iv.  21- 
81;  Heb.  vil  1-17),  indirectly  supported  by  other 
passages  of  Scripture  (Matt.  xxiv.  37-39;  T^ke 
xvii.  28-32;  Rom.  ix.  10-13,  etc.),  and  instinct- 
ively adopted  by  all  who  have  studied  the  history 
itself. 

Even  in  the  brief  outline  of  the  antediluidan 
period,  we  may  reoognhEC  the  main  features  of  the 
history  of  the  worid,  the  division  of  mankind  into 
the  two  great  dasses,  the  struggle  between  tbe 
pow«r  of  evil  and  good,  the  apparent  triumph  of 
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the  evil,  and  its  destruction  In  the  final  judgment 
In  the  poet-diluvian  hiatory  of  the  chosen  fiuuilj, 
is  seen  the  distinction  of  the  true  believers,  poe- 
seasors  of  a  special  covenant,  special  revelation,  and 
special  privileges,  fit>m  the  world  without.  In  it 
la  therefore  shadowed  out  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation  and  Christian  Church,  as  regards  the  free- 
dom of  their  covenant,  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
their  revelation,  and  the  peculiar  blesdngs  and 
temptations  which  belong  to  their  distinctive  po- 
sition. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  unfolding  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  patriarchs  under  this  dispensation 
should  have  a  typical  hiterest.  Ahraham,  as  tlie 
type  of  a  faith,  both  brave  and  patient,  gradually 
and  continuously  growing  under  the  education  of 
various  trials,  stands  contrasted  with  the  lower 
character  of  Jacob,  in  whom  the  same  fkith  is  seen, 
tainted  with  deceit  and  selfishness,  and  needing 
therefore  to  be  pui^ged  by  disappointment  and  suf- 
fering. Isaac  in  the  passive  gentleness  and  sub- 
missiveness,  which  characterizes  his  whole  life,  and 
is  seen  especially  in  his  willingness  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  hand  of  his  iather,  and  Joseph,  in  the  more 
active  spirit  of  love,  in  which  he  rejoiced  to  save 
his  family  and  to  foi^ve  those  who  had  persecuted 
and  sold  him,  set  forth  the  perfect  spirit  of  son- 
ship,  and  are  seen  to  be  t>'pes  especially  of  Him, 
in  whom  alone  that  spirit  dwelt  in  all  Aillness. 

This  tA-pical  character  in  the  hands  of  the  myth- 
ical school  is,  of  course,  made  an  argument  against 
the  historical  reality  of  the  whole;  those  who  rec- 
ognize a  unity  of  principle  in  God*s  dirpensatious 
at  all  times,  will  be  prepared  to  find,  even  in  their 
earliest  and  simplest  form,  the  same  features  which 
are  more  fiiUy  developed  in  their  later  pmods. 

A.  a 

*  With  reference  to  the  individual  patriarchs,  the 
reader  will  consult  the  articles  which  treat  of  them 
under  their  respective  names  in  the  Dictionary. 
See  also  Hess,  Gesch.  dtr  PntiHavchetiy  2  voU. 
(1785);  the  art.  Patiiarchen  des  A.  Tegt.,  by  J. 
P.  Lange,  in  Herzog's  Reai-Kncykl,  xi.  192-200  ; 
Kurtz,  GtschichU  det  A,  Bundtt,  i.  139-344 
(1863);  Ewald,  Gescfi.  da  Volkes  Israel,  3«  Ausg., 
i.  412-519,  or  pp.  300-362,  English  transUtion; 
Stanley,  The  Patriarchs  (Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Joseph),  in  his  Jeicish  Church,  I.  3-108  (Lectt. 
L-iv.);  and  Milman's  Hist,  of  th^  Jews^  I.  47-92 
(N.  Y.  1864).  The  interesting  articles  on  Heroes 
of  Htbreio  History  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Sam- 
uel Wilberforce),  in  Good  Words  for  1869,  include 
the  patriarchs.  H. 

PATROBAS  {narpofias:  Patrobas).  A 
Christian  at  Rome  to  whom  St  Paul  sends  his 
salutation  (Rom.  xvi.  14).  According  to  kte  and 
uncertain  tradition,  he  was  one  of  the  70  disciples, 
became  bishop  of  Puteoli  (Pseudo-Hippolytus,  De 
LXX.  ApostoUs),  and  suffered  martyrdom  together 
with  Philologus  on  Nov.  4th  (Estius).  Like  many 
other  names  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.,  this  was  borne 
by  at  least  one  member  of  the  emperor's  household 
(Suet.  Galba,  20;  Martial,  Ep.  ii.  32,  3).  Prob- 
ably the  name  is  a  contraction,  like  others  of  the 
same  termination,  and  stands  for  narp6fiios  (we 
Wolf,  Cur.  Philoiog.),  W.  T.  B. 

PAT'ROCLUS  or  PATRCCLUS  (n<£- 
rpoKKos'-  Patrodus),  the  father  of  Nicanor,  the 
fiunous  adversary,  of  Judas  Maccabseus  (2  Maco. 
flii.  9). 

•  PATTERNS,  as  emptoyed  io  Heb.  Iz.  33, 


PAUL 

eonfnaes  the  sense  of  the  passage.  TlieGiesktaB 
is  IwoiftyfUL  and  may  signify,  indeed,  patten,  oc 
example  (see  John  xiii.  ^5;  Ueb.  iv.  11),  botde- 
notes  also  figure,  outline,  copy.  The  latter  most 
be  meant  in  the  above  passage;  for  the  ncred  nit- 
er there  represents  the  ^  bttvenly  things  **  spoka 
of,  which  require  no  purification,  as  themschcs 
M  the  patterns  "  or  archHypes,  of  whieh  the  earthly 
tabemade  and  its  appurtenances  were  the  copies, 
and  not  the  reverse  of  this,  as  in  the  A.  V., ».  e. 
the  earthly  thbigs,  as  *<  the  patterns,**  at  least,  ae- 
cording  to  the  present  use  of  this  expRsnon. 
[Tabkritacle.]  The  older  versions  (Tpdile, 
Cranmer,  the  Genevan)  have  more  correctly  **si- 
militudes.*'  In  Heb.  viiL  5,  *' pattern**  aaswn 
to  r(ntoti  and  occurs  in  its  proper  sense.         H. 

PA'O  (^179,  but  in  1  Chr.  L  60,  Fa'i.  ''P?, 
though  some  copies  agree  with  the  reading  in  Gen.: 
♦<ryi^:  PAatt),thecapitalof  Uadar,king  of  £doB 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  39).  Its  position  is  unknown.  Ths 
only  name  that  bears  any  resemblance  to  it  is 
Phauara,  a  ruined  place  in  Idunuea  mentioocd  by 
Seetaen.  W.  L.  B. 

PAUL  {TlavXos:  Paukis),  the  Apostle  «f 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles. 

Original  Authorities,  —  Neariy  all  the  original 
materials  for  the  life  of  St.  Paul  are  contained  fai 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles. Out  of  a  comparison  of  these  authorities  the 
biographer  of  St.  Paul  has  to  construct  his  aecouat 
of  the  really  important  period  ci  the  Apostle's  life. 
The  early  traditions  of  the  Church  appear  to  hate 
left  almost  untouched  the  space  of  time  for  whkk 
we  possess  those  sacred  and  abundant  sources  of 
knowledge;  and  they  aim  only  at  supplying  a  fnr 
particulars  in  the  biography  beyond  the  pomts  st 
which  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  begins  and  tcnni- 
nates. 

The  history  and  the  epistles  lie  side  by  side,  sad 
are  to  all  appearance  quite  independent  of  one  so- 
other. It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  historian  to 
write  a  life  of  St.  Paul,  even  as  much  as  the  Te> 
ceived  name  of  his  book  would  seem  to  imply, 
llie  book  called  the  AcU  of  the  Apostles  is  sn 
account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
on  the  earth.  The  Urgt  spaoo  which  St.  Fftid 
occupies  in  it  is  due  to  the  important  pot  whieh 
he  bore  in  spreading  that  kingdom.  As  to  ths 
epistles,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  they 
were  written  without  reference  to  the  history;  and 
there  is  no  attempt  in  the  Canon  to  eombine  then 
with  it  so  as  to  form  wbtX  we  shouM  call  in  moden 
phrase  the  Apo6tle*s  «'  Ufe  and  Letters.**  What 
amount  of  agreement,  and  what  amount  of  discnp* 
ancy,  may  be  observed  between  these  mdependeot 
authorities,  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance,  and  one  upon  which  various  opin- 
ions are  entertained.  The  most  ad>-erse  and  extreme 
criticism  is  ably  represented  by  Dr.  Baur  of  TUbin- 
gen,o  who  finds  so  much  opposition  between  what 
be  holds  to  be  the  few  authentic  IHmline  epistles 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  he  pronooaeei 
the  history  to  be  an  interested  fiction.  Bat  his 
criticism  is  the  very  caricature  of  captioosness. 
We  have  but  to  imagine  it  applied  to  any  histoiy 
and  letters  of  acknowledged  authenticity,  and  vs 
feel  irresistibly  how  arbitrary  and  nnhistovkal  it 
is.     Putting  aside  this  extreme  view,  it  is  not  to 


a  In  his  Ftadus  der  AposUlJuu  Gbuti,  ScnM^rV 
1846  [2e  Aufl.,  18e6-«7]* 
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be  denied  that  dlffienlliei  are  to  be  met  with  in 
reeonciling  completely  the  Acts  and  the  reoeived 
epirtke  of  St.  Paul.  What  the  iolutioDS  of  such 
diffieoltiet  may  be,  whether  there  are  any  direct 
oootradietions,  how  lar  the  apparent  difltaences  may 
be  due  to  the  purpoee  of  the  retpective  writerB,  by 
what  anangemeiit  all  the  frets  presented  to  ns  may 
beet  be  dove-tailed  together,  —  these  are  the  rarious 
questions  which  have  given  so  modi  occupation  to 
the  critics  and  expositors  of  St  Paul,  and  upon 
some  of  which  it  seems  to  be  yet  impossible  to 
•nrive  at  a  decisive  conclusion. 

'We  shall  assume  the  Acto  of  the  Apostles  to  be 
a  genuine  and  authentic  work  of  St.  Luke,  the  com- 
panion of  St  Paul,  and  shall  speak  of  the  epistles 
at  the  places  which  we  believe  them  to  occupy  in 
the  history. 

Pitmuntnl  Pirintt  in  the  Lffe.  — ^It  may  be  well 
to  state  beforehand  a  few  of  the  principal  occur- 
rences upon  which  the  great  work  dione  by  St  Paul 
in  the  world  is  seen  to  depend,  and  which  therefore 
serve  as  landmarks  in  his  life.  Foremost  of  all  is 
his  Converthn,  This  was  the  maiu  root  of  his 
whole  life,  outward  and  inward.  Next  after  thb, 
we  may  specify  his  Labor*  at  Antioch,  From 
thise  we  pass  to  the  Fint  Miuionartf  Journey^  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  St.  Paul 
first  assumed  the  character  of  the  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  lientUes.  The  VtiU  to  JenaiUtn, 
far  the  sake  of  settling  the  question  of  the  relation 
af  Gentile  converts  to  the  Jewish  kw,  was  a  critical 
point,  both  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Apostle.  The  introduction  of  the  Goq^el  into 
Europe,^  with  the  memorable  visits  to  Philippi, 
Athens,  and  Corinth,  was  the  boldest  step  hi  the 
oarrying  out  of  St  Paul's  mission.  A  third  great 
missionary  journey,  chiefly  characterised  by  a  long 
flay  at  Epkteuty  is  fiirther  interesting  from  its  con- 
nection with  four  leading  epistles.  This  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  apprehermon  of  St,  Paul 
at  JenuaUm^  and  hie  imprisonment  at  Ckeearea. 
And  the  kst  event  of  which  we  have  a  ftiU  narra- 
tive is  the  Vitynge  to  Rome, 

Hie  relation  of  these  events  to  external  chronol- 
ogy will  be  considered  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

Said  of  TVrrsiM,  before  hie  Conversion,  —  Up  to 
the  time  of  his  going  forth  as  an  avowed  preacher 
of  Christ  to  the  GentiUe^  the  Apostle  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Saul.  This  was  the  Jewish  name 
which  be  received  fhmi  his  Jewish  parents.  But 
though  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  he  was  bom  in 
a  G^tile  city.  Of  his  parents  we  know  nothing,^ 
except  that  his  father  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Phil.  iii.  5),  and  a  Pharisee  (Acts  xxiiL  6),  that 
be  had  acquired  by  some  means  the  Roman  fran- 


•  *  It  is  by  no  means  certain  (If  that  be  meant  in 
tiM  text  above)  that  Paul  first  introduced  the  Gospel 
Into  Europe.  Writers  on  the  book  of  Acts  often  rni^e 
this  statement  (see  Daumgarten's  Apo$t*lgeiehiehte,  i 
186).  Phiiippl  was  the  first  dty  In  Europe  where  Paul 
hlmaelf  preached ;  bat  in  all  probability  Rome,  at  least, 
had  received  the  Qospel  at  an  earlier  period.  This  re- 
sult was  the  more  ioeviuble,  becaose  in  addition  to  the 
fsneral  Interooorse  between  that  capital  of  the  worid 
and  the  bst,  *<  strangers  of  Home  "  (Acts  ii.  10),  i,  t. 
Jews  and  Jewish  proaeljtes,  were  present  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  heard  the  preaching  of 
Peter.  The  Cretans  too,  who  were  present  on  this 
Seeasion,  may  have  carried  with  them  the  seed  of  the 
wont  to  Crete,  flrom  which  sprung  the  churches  of  that 
Maud,  of  whose  ori^n  we  have  otherwise  no  informa- 
llsa.  U. 
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chise  («<I  was  free  bom,**  AcU  xxiL  28),  and  that 
he  was  settled  in  Tarsus.  **  I  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus, 
a  city  in  Cilida,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city  **  (Acts 
xxi.  39).  Our  attention  seems  to  be  specially 
called  to  this  birthphce  and  early  home  of  Saul  by 
the  repeated  mention  of  it  fai  connection  with  hi 
name.  Here  be  must  have  learnt  to  use  the 
Greek  hmguage  with  (freedom  and  mastery  in  both 
speaking  and  writbig;  and  the  general  tone  and 
atmosphere  of  a  cultivated  community  cannot  have 
been  without  theh-  eflect  upon  his  highly  suscep- 
tible nature.  At  Tarsus  abo  he  learnt  that  trade 
of  vKfivowoi6s  (Acts  xviii.  3),  st  which  he  after- 
wards occasionally  wrought  with  his  own  hands. 
There  was  a  goatVhair  cloth  called  Cilicium, 
manufiMtured  in  Cilicia,  and  largely  used  for  tents. 
SauVs  trade  was  probably  that  of  making  tents  of 
thb  hair  ck>th.  [TmmiAKER,  Amer.  ed.]  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  family  were  in  the  necessitous 
condition  which  such  manual  kbor  commonly  im- 
plies; for  it  was  a  wholesome  custom  amongst  the 
Jews,  to  teach  every  child  some  trade,  though  there 
might  be  little  prospect  of  his  depending  upon  it 
for  his  liring. 

When  St.  Paul  makes  his  defense  befbre  his 
countrymen  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxii.),  he  tells  them 
that  though  bom  in  Tarsus,  he  had  been  ^  brought 
up  '*  (ia'ar€$panfi4pof)  in  Jerusalem.  He  must, 
therefore,  have  been  yet  a  boy,  when  he  was  re- 
moved, in  all  probability  for  the  sake  of  his  educa- 
tion, to  the  Holy  aty  of  his  fiitthers.  We  may 
imagine  him  arriving  there  perhaps  at  some  age^ 
between  10  and  15,  abeady  a  Hellenist,  speaking 
Greek  and  fiunillar  with  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  possessing,  besides  the  knowledge  of  his 
trade,  the  elements  of  Gentile  learning,  —  to  be 
taught  at  Jerusalem  **  according  to  the  perfect 
manner  of  the  kw  of  the  Others.*'  He  lesrat,  he 
says,  "  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.**  He  who  was  to 
resist  so  stoutly  the  usurpations  of  the  Law,  had  for 
his  teacher  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  all  the 
doctors  of  the  law.  [Gamaliel.]  It  is  singular, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  his  well-known  intervention 
in  the  Apostolical  history,  the  master's  counsels  of 
toleration  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  persecut- 
ing zeal  so  soon  displayed  by  the  pupil,  llie  tem- 
per of  Gamaliel  himself  was  moderate  and  candid, 
and  he  was  personally  free  from  bigotry;  but  his 
teaching  was  that  of  the  strictest  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  bore  its  natural  fhiit  when  kxl^  in  the  ardent 
and  thorough-going  nature  of  Saul.  Other  fruits, 
besides  that  of  a  zeal  which  persecuted  the  Church, 
may  no  doubt  be  referred  to  the  time  when  Saul 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  A  thorough  training 
in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  traditions  of  the  elders 


b  The  story  mentioned  by  Jerome  (Scrip.  Eed.  Cm. 
"  Paulus  ")  that  St.  Paul's  parents  lived  at  Oischala  in 
Galilee,  and  that,  having  been  bom  there,  the  Inlknl 
Saul  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Tarsus  upon  tlis 
tMking  of  that  city  by  the  Romans,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fiut  that  Oiselial»  was  not  taken  until  a  much 
lat«r  time,  and  with  the  Apostle's  own  statement  tliat 
he  was  bora  at  Tarsus  (Acts  xxii.  8). 

o  His  words  in  the  speech  befbre  Agrippa  ( Acts  xxvL 
4,  5),  according  to  the  recdved  text,  refer  exclusively 
to  his  life  at  Jerusalem.  But  If  we  rsad,  with  the  bet- 
ter authorities,  w  rt  *l€p.  for  iv  *I<p.  tie  may  be  speak- 
ing of  the  life  be  led  "  amongst  hli  own  people "  at 
Tarsus  or  elsewhere,  as  weU  as  of  his  xesidsnoa  al 
Jerusalem. 
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andcr  an  anite  and  aoooinpUabed  maiter,  muit 
lttv«  cloi«  much  to  exereiae  the  mind  of  Saul,  and 
to  Dialu  Lim  led  at  home  in  the  sul^iecta  in  which 
be  wai  aAerwardt  to  be  ao  intenaely  intoreeted. 
And  we  are  not  at  iill  bound  io  tuppoae  that,  be- 
cause his  seal  for  the  Lav  waa  itrang  enough  to  set 
him  upon  persecuting  the  belie\'eri  in  Jeaua,  he  had 
therefure  experienced  none  of  the  doubta  and  strug- 
gles which,  according  to  his  subsequent  testimony, 
It  was  the  nature  of  the  Law  to  praduce.  Ou  the 
contrary,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  these  as  absent 
firom  the  spiritual  life  of  Saul  aa  he  passed  fiom 
boyhood  (o  manhood.  Earnest  persecutors  are, 
oftener  than  not,  men  who  have  been  tormented  by 
inward  struggles  and  perplexitiea.  The  pupil  ot 
Gamaliel  may  have  been  qiishing  a  multitude  of 
eonflicttf  in  his  own  mind  when  1m  threw  himself 
Into  the  holy  work  of  extirpating  the  new  heresy. 

Saul  was  yet  «*  a  young  man "  (vcorfosi  Ada 
\ii.  58),  when  the  Church  experienced  that  sudden 
expansion  which  was  connected  with  the  ordaining 
of  the  Seven  appointed  to  serve  tables,  and  with 
the  special  power  and  inspiration  of  Stephen. 
Amongst  those  who  disputed  with  Stephen  were 
tome  "of  them  of  CUida.**  We  naturally  think 
of  Saul  as  having  been  one  of  these,  when  we  find 
him  afterwards  keeping  the  ekithes  of  those  sub- 
orned witnesses  who,  according  to  the  Law  (Deut 
ivii.  7),  were  the  first  to  cast  stones  at  Stephen. 
^  Saul,''  says  the  sacred  writer,  significantly,  •»  waa 
consenting  unto  his  death."  The  angelic  glory 
diat  shone  from  Stephen's  &ce,  and  the  Divine 
truth  of  his  words,  failing  to  subdue  the  spirit  of 
religious  hatred  now  burning  in  Saul's  breast,  must 
have  embittered  and  aggravated  its  rage.  Saul 
was  passing  through  a  terrible  crisis  lor  a  man  of 
his  nature.  But  lie  a'as  not  one  to  be  moved  fiom 
his  stern  purpose  by  the  native  refinement  and  ten- 
derness whkUi  he  must  have  been  stilling  within 
him.  He  was  the  moat  unwearied  and  unrelenting 
of  persecutors.  **As  fior  Saul,he  made  ha\x>cof  the 
Church,  entering  into  ev^ery  houae,«  and  haling  men 
and  women,  committed  them  to  prison"  (Acts 
▼iU.  3). 

Sautt  ConvenUm.  —  The  persecutor  was  to  be 
competed.  What  the  nature  of  that  coavenion 
was,  we  are  now  to  observe.  —  Having  undertaken 
to  Miiovr  up  the  bdievers  "unto  strange  dties," 
Saul  naturally  turned  his  thoughts  to  Damascus, 
expecting  to  find,  amongst  the  numerous  Jewish 
residents  of  that  populous' dty,  some  adherents  of 
<'  the  way"  (rrjs  ^Sov),  and  trusting,  we  roust  pre- 
sume, to  be  allowed  by  the  connivance  of  the  gov- 
ernor U>  apprehend  them.  What  befell  him  as  he 
journeyed  thither  is  related  in  detail  three  times 
in  the  Acts,  first  by  the  historian  in  his  own  person, 
then  in  the  two  addresses  made  by  St.  Paul  at 
Jerusalem  and  before  Agrippa.  These  three  nar- 
ratives are  not  repetitions  of  one  another:  there 
are  difierences  between  them  which  some  critics 
choose  to  consider  irreconcilable.  Considering 
that  the  same  author  is  responsible  for  all  the  ao- 
counta,  we  gaiu  nothing,  of  course,  for  the  authen- 
tidty  of  their  statements  by  brinjf^ng  them  into 
agreement;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  tliat  the 
author  himself  couU  not  have  been  eonsdous  of 
any  contradictions  In  the  narratives.  He  can 
searody  have  had  any  motive  for  pUdng  dde  by 


•  •  Not «  erety  hoose,'*  but  strktly,  mto  Uu  kouu$ 
OhtA  tov«  oUovt),  one  alter  aooChcr,  lo  wUdi  believ- 
SB  dwelt  or  bad  taken  rsfufe.  H. 
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side  inooMiatent  reports  of  St.  PBii*i  ( 
and  that  he  shoukl  have  admitted 
on  auch  a  matter  through  mere  carelessness,  is  liardly 
credible.  Of  the  three  narFati\^  that  ef  the  his- 
torian himself  must  daim  to  be  the  mosi  pfdy 
historical:  St  Paul's  subsequent  aceoanta  vers 
likely  to  be  afiectad  by  the  purpoae  for  which  hs 
introduced  them.  St.  Luke's  statement  la  to  be 
read  hi  Acta  ix.  3-19,  where,  however,  the  woHs 
»*  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  thepricka,"  in- 
ckided  hi  the  Vulgate  and  English  version,  oi^ht 
to  be  omitted.  The  sudden  light  from  heaven;  the 
voice  of  Jesus  speaking  with  authority  to  hie  perse- 
cutor; Saul  struck  to  the  ground,  blinded,  over- 
come; the  three  days*  suspense;  the  coming  «f 
Ananiaa  as  a  messenger  of  the  Lord ;  and  Saul's 
baptism;  ~  these  were  the  leading  foatorea,  in  the 
tym  of  the  historian,  of  the  great  event,  and  in 
these  we  must  look  for^the  chief  significaoea  of  the 
conversion. 

Lei  us  now  compare  the  historical  relation  with 
those  which  we  have  in  St.  Paul*s  speeches  (Aela 
xxii.  and  xxvi.).  The  reader  will  do  well  lo  eca- 
akUr  each  in  ite  place.  But  we  have  here  to  deal 
with  the  bare  iaots  of  agreement  or  dilftrenca. 
With  regard  to  the  light,  the  speeches  add  io  whal 
St.  Luke  tells  us  that  the  phenomenon  oceuiicd  at 
mkl-day,  and  that  the  light  shone  round,  and  waa 
visible  to  Saul's  companions  as  well  as  bimseUl 
The  2d  Mpteeh  saya,  thai  at  the  shinmg  of  this 
light,  the  whole  company  (*«we  all")  feU  to  the 
ground.  This  is  not  coatradicltd  by  what  ia  said, 
ix.  7,  **th6  men  which  journeyed  with  him  stood 
speechless,"  for  there  is  no  emphasia  on  **  stood,** 
nor  is  the  standing  antithetical  to  Saul's  follHig 
down.  We  have  but  to  suppose  the  others  rising 
before  Saul,  or  standing  still  afterwards  in  greater 
perplexity  through  not  seeing  or  hearing  what 
Saul  saw  and  heard,  to  reconcile  the  narrativn 
without  forcing  either.  After  the  qoestaon,  **■  Why 
persecutest  thou  me?  **  the  2d  speech  adds,  *•  It 
is  hard  for  thee  to  kudc  against  the  goada."  Then 
both  the  speeches  supply  a  qoestioo  and  answer  — 
*<  I  answered,  who  art  thou.  Lord?  And  he  said,  I 
am  Jeaus  (of  Naxareth),  whom  thou  persecntesi." 
In  the  direction  to  go  into  Damaacus  and  await 
orden  there,  the  1st  speech  agreea  with  Acta  ix. 
But  whereas  according  to  thai  chapter  the  men 
with  Saul  «*  heard  the  voice,"  in  the  lai  speeeh  ii 
ia  said  **  they  heard  not  the  voice  of  him  thai  spake 
to  roe.*'  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  from  the 
two  psisagee,  that  the  men  actually  heard  aoonds, 
but  not,  like  Saul,  an  articulate  voice.  With  regard 
to  the  visit  of  Ananiaa,  there  is  ao  collision  between 
the  9th  chapter  and  the  Isi  speech,  the  latter  only 
attributing  additfonal  words  to  Ananiaa.  The  8d 
speech  oeaaes  to  give  details  of  the  conversion  after 
the  words,  ^  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  peisecutest 
But  rise  and  stand  on  thy  feet."  St.  Paul  adds, 
from  the  nKMith  of  Jesus,  an  exposition  of  the  par- 
pose  for  which  He  had  appeared  to  him.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  hi  ascribing  these  words  to  Jcsua,  St. 
Paul  or  his  professed  reporter  is  violating  the  order 
and  aequence  of  the  earlier  aceouita.  But,  if  ws 
bear  in  mind  the  nature  and  purpose  of  St.  Paul's 
address  before  Agrippa,  we  shall  surdy  not  sopposs 
that  he  is  violating  the  strict  truth,  when  be  adds 
to  the  words  which  Jesus  spoke  to  him  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  light  and  the  aound,  without  interpos- 
ing any  reference  to  a  later  occasion,  that  ftilef 
expodtion  of  the  meaning  of  the  crisis  thro^ph 
which  he  waa  passing,  whkh  he  waa  not  to  reedvf 
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For  we  most  not  Ibrget  that,  whaterer  we  bold 
M  to  the  external  nature  of  the  phenomena  we  are 
eonaidering,  the  whole  tmnsaetion  was  eseentiallj, 
in  any  oaaa,  a  tpiritwd  communication.  That  the 
Lord  Jeens  maniiceted  Uimeelf  as  a  Living  Person 
to  the  man  Saul,  and  spoke  to  him  so  that  his 
rs>7  words  oonld  be  anderstood,  is  the  substantial 
fiMi  declared  to  us.  The  purport  of  the  three  nar* 
raiivcs  is  that  an  actual  conversation  took  pbce 
between  Saul  and  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  remarka. 
ble  that  in  none  of  them  is  Saul  said  to  have  seen 
Jesus.  The  grounds  for  believing  that  he  did  are 
the  two  expressions  of  Ananias  (Acts  ix.  17), 
*•  The  Lord  Jesus,  who  appeared  unto  thee  in  the 
way,"  and  (Acts  xxU.  14),  »« That  thou  shouldest 
see  the  Just  One,'*  and  the  statement  of  St.  Paul 
(1  Onr.  XV.  8), «'  Last  of  aU  He  was  seen  of  me 
alio.**  Omparing  these  passages  with  the  narra- 
tivea,  we  eondude,  either  that  Sml  had  an  instan- 
taneous visbn  of  Jesus  as  the  flash  of  light  bUnded 
hiB,  or  that  the  ^  seeing  "  was  that  apprehension 
of  his  presence  which  would  go  with  a  real  oon- 
vcrsa<ion.  How  it  was  that  Saul  <*saw**  and 
**■  heard  **  we  are  quite  unable  to  determine.  That 
the  light,  and  the  sound  or  voice,  were  both  dif- 
ferent from  any  ordinary  phenomena  with  which 
Saal  and  his  companions  were  familiar,  is  unquea- 
tioaably  implied  in  the  narrative.  It  ia  also  im. 
pHed  thai  they  were  specially  significant  to  Saul, 
and  not  to  those  with  him.  We  gather  therefore 
that  there  were  real  outward  phenomena,  through 
which  Saul  was  made  inwardly  sensible  <ii  a  Pres- 
esMO  revealed  to  him  alone. 

Externally  there  was  a  flash  of  light.  Spirit- 
naUy  *«  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  the 
Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,**  shone  upon 
Sanl,  and  convicted  the  darkness  ci  the  heart 
which  had  shut  out  Love  and  knew  not  the  gk>ry 
of  the  Croes.  Externally  Saul  fell  to  the  ground. 
Spiritually  he  was  prostrated  by  shame,  when  be 
Imew  whom  he  had  been  persecuting.  Externally 
aonnds  issued  out  of  heaven.  Spiritually  the  Ou- 
eiAed  said  to  Saul,  with  tender  remonstnmce,  **  I 
am  Jeans,  why  penecutest  thou  me?  **  Whether 
aadibly  to  his  oompankMw,  or  audibly  to  the  Lord 
Jesui  only,  Saul  confessed  himself  in  the  spirit  the 
serrant  of  Him  whose  name  be  had  hated.  He 
gave  hfanself  up,  without  being  able  to  see  his  way, 
to  the  disposal  of  him  whom  he  now  knew  to 
have  vindioted  his  cbim  over  him  by  the  very 
sacrifice  which  formerly  he  had  despised.  The 
Pharisee  was  converted,  onoe  for  all,  into  a  disoiple 
df  Jesus  the  Crucified. 

The  only  mentkm  in  the  epistles  of  St.  PmiI  of 
the  outward  phenomena  atteiiding  bis  convenion 
is  that  hi  1  Cor.  xv.  8,  *'  Last  of  all  He  was  seen 
of  ne  also.'*  But  there  is  one  important  passage 
ia  wliieh  he  speaks^  distinctly  of  his  oonverdon 
itself:  l)r.  Baor  (PowAis,  p.  64),  with  his  readi- 
nass  to  find  out  discrepanciei,  insists  that  this  pas- 
age  represents  quite  a  difl(;rent  process  fitnu  that 
recorded  in  the  Acts.    It  is  manifestly  not  a  repe- 


«  « It  mm^  laprobaUe  that  this  JodM  was  at  that 
th^  a  disdple.  Nona  of  Ba:** «  eompaay  were  Ohrls- 
tfsM,  nor  did  thejr  kmam  that  he  had  bwmDa  a 
Iwilefii  Neither  they,  nor  he,  woohi  probably  knew 
sT  a  Chilstlaa  Amily  to  whioh  they  ooald  eondaot 


tition  of  what  we  have  been  reading  and  conrider- 
ing,  but  it  is  in  the  meet  perfect  harmony  with  it 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Oahitians  (i.  15, 16)  St.  Paul 
has  these  words:  *«  When  it  pleased  (jod,  who 
sepanted  me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called 
roe  by  His  grMC,  (o  reread  IJU  Son  in  me,  that  1 
might  preach  Him  among  the  heathen  .  .  .** 
(iwoKoA^  T^r  vtbr  ainov  iv  iftot)-  "What 
words  could  express  more  exactly  than  these  the 
spiritual  experience  which  occnrred  to  Saul  on  the 
way  to  Damascus?  The  manifestation  of  Jesus 
as  the  Son  of  God  is  clearly  the  main  point  in  the 
narrative.  This  manifiostation  was  brought  about 
through  a  removal  of  the  veils  of  prejudice  and 
ignorance  which  bUnded  the  eyes  of  Saul  to  a 
Crucified  Deliverer,  conquering  through  sacrifice. 
And,  whatever  part  the  senses  may  hare  pUyed  in 
the  transaction,  the  essence  of  it  in  any  case  must 
have  been  Saul*s  inward  vision  of  a  spiritual  Lord 
dose  to  his  spirit,  firom  whom  he  could  not  escape, 
whose  every  command  he  was  henceforth  to  obey 
intheSpiriU 

It  would  be  groundless  to  assume  that  the  new 
convictions  of  that  mid-day  immediately  cleared 
and  settled  themselves  in  8aul*s  mind.  It  is  sufll- 
cient  to  say  that  be  was  then  converted,  or  turned 
round.  For  a  while,  no  doubt,  his  inward  state 
was  one  of  awe  and  expectation.  He  was  being 
**  led  by  the  hand  *'  spiritually  by  his  Master,  as 
well  as  bodily  by  his  companions.  Thus  entering 
Damascus  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he 
sought  the  house  of  one  whom  he  had,  perhaps, 
intended  to  persecute.  Judas  may  have  beien 
known  to  his  guest  as  a  disciple  of  the  Lord.' 
Certainly  the  frme  of  Saul's  coming  had  preceded 
him ;  and  Ananias,  **  a  devout  man  according  to 
the  kw,**  but  a  believer  hi  Jesus,  when  directed  by 
the  Lord  to  visit  him,  wonders  at  what  he  is  told 
concerning  the  notorious  persecutor.  He  obeys, 
however;  and  going  to  Saul  in  the  name  of  '*  the 
Lord  Jesus,  who  bad  appeared  to  him  in  the  way,** 
he  puto  his  hands  on  him  that  he  may  receive  bis 
sight  and  be  filkKl  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  There- 
upon Saul*s  eyes  are  immediately  purged  and  his 
sight  is  restored.  *tThe  same  hour,**  says  St 
Paul  (Acts  xxii.  13),  "I  fooked  up  upon  him. 
And  he  said.  The  God  of  our  fitthers  hath  chosen 
thee,  that  thou  shouldest  know  His  will,  and  see 
the  Just  Gne,  and  shouldest  hear  the  voice  of  His 
mouth.  For  thou  shalt  be  His  witness  unto  oil 
men  of  what  thou  hast  seen  and  heard.**  Every 
word  in  this  address  strikes  some  chord  which  we 
hear  sounded  again  and  again  in  St.  Paul's  epis- 
tles. The  new  convert  is  not,  as  it  is  so  common 
to  say,  converted  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  — 
the  God  of  the  Jewish  f  others  chooses  bim.  He  is 
chosen  to  know  Gods  wiU.  That  will  is  manifested 
in  the  Righteous  One.  Him  Saul  sees  and  hears, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  a  witness  of  Ilim  to  all 
men.  The  eternal  will  of  the  (Sod  of  Abraham, 
that  will  revealed  in  a  Righteous  Son  of  God;  the 
testimony  concerning  Him,  a  Gospel  to  mankind: 
—  these  are  the  essentially  Pauline  principles  which 
are  declared  in  all  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle,  and 
illustrated  in  all  his  actions. 

After  the  recovery  of  his  sight,  Saul  rsoeived  the 


him,  nor  would  snoh  a  one  hav«  nadily  received  htaa. 
lie  went,  apparently,  to  his  Intended  place  of  stop- 
ping, possibly,  a  pubUe  house.  It  is  probable  that 
thelftoetaod  the  fiMSt  were  both  personally  strangers 
to  htai.  t.  W. 
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wuhing  away  of  big  sins  in  ba{»tiiiii.  He  tbcp 
broke  his  three  daye*  Cut,  and  was  strengthened : 
an  image,  again,  of  the  strengthening  of  his  faint 
and  hungering  spirit  through  a  participation  in  the 
Divine  life  of  the  Church  of  Damascus.  He  was 
at  once  received  into  the  feUowship  of  the  disci- 
ples, and  began  without  delay  the  work  to  which 
Ananias  had  designated  him;  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  his  hearers  he  proclaimed  Jesus  in  the 
synagogues,  dedaring  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
This  was  the  actual  sequel  to  his  conversion :  he 
was  to  prodaim  Jesus  the  Crucified,  first  to  the 
Jews  as  their  own  Christ,  afterwards  to  the  world 
as  the  Son  of  the  Living  God. 

The  narrative  in  the  Acts  tells  us  simply  that  he 
was  occupied  in  this  work,  with  increasing  vigor, 
<*  for  many  days,**  up  to  the  time  when  imminent 
danger  drove  him  from  Damascus.  From  the 
EpidUe  to  the  GaUtians  (i.  17,  18)  we  learn  that 
the  many  days  were  at  least  a  good  part  of  "  three 
years,*'  and  that  Saul,  not  thinking  it  necessary  to 
procure  authority  to  preach  from  the  Apostles  that 
were  before  him,  went  after  his  conversion  into 
Arabia,  and  returned  from  thence  to  Damascus. 
We  know  nothing  whatever  of  this  visit  to  Arabia: 
to  what  district  Saul  went,  how  k>ng  he  stayed,  or 
for  what  purpose  he  went  there.'  From  the  anti- 
thetical way  in  which  it  is  opposed  to  a  visit  to  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  we  infer  that  it  took  place 
bdbre  he  deliberately  committed  himself  to  the 
task  of  proclaiming  Jesus  as  the  Christ;  and  also, 
with  some  probability,  that  he  was  seeking  seclu- 
sion, in  order  that,  by  conferring  **  not  with  flesh 
and  bk>od,*'  but  with  the  Lord  in  the  Spirit,  he 
might  receive  more  dreply  into  his  mind  the  com 
mission  given  him  at  his  conversion.  That  Saul 
did  not  spend  the  greater  portion  of  the  ^*  three 
years  **  at  Damascus  seems  probable,  for  these  two 
reasons:  (1)  that  the  anger  of  the  Jews  was  not 
likely  to  have  borne  wit]b  two  or  three  years  of 
such  a  life  as  Saul's  now  was  without  growing  to  a 
height;  and  (2)  that  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  mistrust  Saul  as 
they  did,  if  they  had  heard  of  him  as  preaching 
Jesus  at  Damascus  for  the  same  considerable 
period.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  Saul  was  in 
Arabia  all  the  time  he  was  not  disputing  at  Da- 
mascus. For  all  that  we  know  to  the  contrary  he 
may  have  gone  to  Antioch  or  Tarsus  or  anywhere 
else,  or  he  may  have  remained  silent  at  Damascus 
for  some  time  after  returning  from  Arabia. 

Now  that  we  have  arrived  at  Saul's  departure 
from  Damascus,  we  are  again  upon  historical 
ground,  and  have  the  double  evidence  of  St  Luke 
in  the  Acts,  and  of  the  Apostle  in  his  2d  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  According  to  the  former,  the 
Jtw$  Uy  in  wait  for  Saul,  intending  to  kill  him, 
and  watched  the  gates  of  the  city  that  he  might 
not  escape  from  them.  Knowing  this,  the  disci- 
ples took  him  by  night  and  let  him  down  i|i  a 
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bMket  fttnn  the  wall.  Aoeonling  to  St.  VwA  (I 
Cor.  zi.  82)  it  was  the  eChnareh  under  Aretas  the 
king  who  watched  for  him,  desiring  to  appraheod 
him.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  recmiciling  the  two 
statements.  We  might  similarly  say  that  our 
Lord  was  put  to  death  either  by  the  Jews  or  by 
the  Roman  governor.  There  is  more  diiBcnlty  in 
ascertaining  how  an  officer  of  king  Aretaa  sfaoaU 
be  governing  In  Damascus,  and  why  he  ahomid 
lend  himself  to  the  designs  of  the  Jews.  But  we 
learn  from  secular  history  that  the  a&irs  of  Da- 
mascus were,  at  the  time,  in  soeh  an  unsettled 
state  as  to  make  the  narrative  not  improbable. 
[Aretas.]  Having  escaped  frtNn  Damascta,  Saol 
betook  himself  to  JerusaJem,  and  there  ^  Msayed 
to  johi  himself  to  the  diadples;  but  they  were  all 
afhdd  of  him,  and  believed  not  that  he  was  a  dB»- 
ciple.'*  In  this  natural  but  trying  difficulty  Sanl 
was  befriended  by  one  whose  name  was  heoeeforth 
closely  associated  with  his.  Bamaba$  became  his 
sponsor  to  the  Apostles  and  Church  at  JemsalcBi, 
assuring  them  —  from  some  personal  knowledge, 
we  must  presnme  —  of  the  focts  of  SauTs  conver- 
sion and  subsequent  behavior  at  Damascus.  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  U€i»g  and  ktaring  are  still 
the  leading  features  in  the  conversioo,  and  the 
name  'of  Jesus  in  the  preaching.  Barnabas  de* 
cbred  how  ^  Saul  had  seen  the  Lord  in  the  way, 
and  that  he  had  spoken  to  him,  and  bow  that  be 
had  preached  bokUy  at  Damascus  in  the  nante  of 
Jesus.*'  Barnabas*  introduction  remorad  the  fean 
of  the  Apostles,  and  Paul  **  was  with  them  oomfaig 
in  and  going  out  at  Jerusalem.**  His  HeUenisti- 
cal  educatioq  made  him,  like  Stephen,  a  successftil 
disputant  against  the  ** Grecians;**  sind  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  former  persecutor  was  singed  out 
from  the  other  believers  as  the  ot(|ect  of  a  murder- 
ous hostility.  He  was  therefore  again  wfed  to 
flee;  and  by  way  of  CsDsaiea  betook  himself  to 
his  native  city  Tanus. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Gshdians  St.  Paul  adds 
eertain  particukrs,  in  which  only  a  perverse  and 
captious  criticism  could  see  anything  contrsdietoiy 
to  the  foots  Just  related.  He  tells  ns  that  his 
raotiTe  for  going  up  to  Jerusalem  rather  than  any- 
where else  was  that  he  might  see  Peter;  that  he 
abode  with  him  fifteen  days;  that  the  only  Apostks 
he  saw  were  Peter  and  James  the  Lord^s  brother; 
and  that  afterwards  he  came  into  the  regions  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia,^  remaining  unknown  by  fees, 
though  well-known  for  his  conversion,  to  the 
churches  in  Judsa  which  were  in  Christ.  St 
Paul*s  otdeet  in  referring  to  this  connection  of  his 
with  those  who  were  Apostks  before  him,  was  to 
show  that  he  had  never  accepted  hu  apostlesUp  ss 
a  commission  from  them.  On  this  point  the  nar- 
rative in  the  Acts  entirely  agrees  with  St  Paol's 
own  earnest  asseverations  in  his  epistles.  He  re- 
ceived his  commission  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
also  mediatdy  through  Ananias.    This  < 


a  •  Paul  informs  ns,  Oal.  Iv.  26,  that  one  of  the 
aames  of  Sinai  in  Arabia  was  Uagar.  No  other 
vriter  mentions  such  a  name,  and  the  Apostle  may  be 
supposed  to  have  learned  the  Ikct  during  his  visit  to 
that  country  (Qal.  i.  17).  This  contact  between  the 
two  passages  Is  certainly  remarkable.  <*  It  is  difflcult 
to  reciat  the  thought,"  says  Stanley  (Sfn.  ^  AU.  p. 
60,  Amer.  ed.),  "  that  Paul  may  hare  stood  upon  the 
rocks  of  ^nai,  and  heard  from  Arab  lips  the  oft  re- 
peated *  Dagar,'  —  *  rode,*  suggesting  the  double  mean- 
tag  *"  to  whleh  he  aUndas  In  the  epistle.  (See  HAOAa, 
vol  II.  p.  978,  Abmt.  ed.)  H 


b  *  From  Acts  Iz.  80  Panl  ^tpsars  to  have  goae 
by  sea.  from  Cgssiia.  to  Tacsns ;  nor  dees  tte  order 
"Syria  and  GiUda"  In  Qal.  L  21  neecasaiUy  eoafiiet 
with  this.  It  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  sseechte 
the  provinces  in  that  order  (see  Acts  xv.  28, 41),  becao** 
that  was  the  order  of  the  land-route  from  Jenmleni  to 
dUcia,  the  one  nsnally  taken.  Heoce  Paul,  ia  tbc 
Bpbtle  to  the  Galatlans,  as  above,  may  have  sdhoed 
to  it  from  the  force  of  sssoclaiion,  though  he  weet  Ja 
feet  first  to  CUida,  and  tlien  maifs  mlssicwTy  eaenr 
slons  Into  Syria.  9 
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indndod  a  wpmoMi  deiignatioD  to  prMoh  Christ  to 
the  GentUes.  Upon  the  Utter  detignation  he  did 
not  act|  until  drcumstoncee  opened  the  way  for  it. 
But  he  at  once  began  to  proclaim  Jetus  as  the 
Christ  to  his  own  countrymen.  Barnabas  intro- 
duced him  to  the  Apoetks,  not  as  seeking  their 
sanction,  but  as  having  seen  and  heard  t^  Lord 
Jesus,  and  as  having  boldly  spoken  already  in  his 
name.  Probably  at  first,  Saul^s  independence  as 
an  Apostle  of  Christ  was  not  distinctly  thought 
of;  either  by  himself  or  by  the  older  Apostles.  It 
was  not  till  aftenraids  that  it  became  so  impor- 
tant; and  then  the  reslity  of  it  appesred  phdnly 
from  a  reference  to  the  beginning  of  his  Apostolic 
work. 

SL  Paul  al  ^fi<»ocA.  —  While  Saul  was  at 
Tarsus,  a  movement  was  gouig  on  at  Antioch, 
iHiich  raised  that  city  to  an  importance  second 
only  to  that  of  Jerusalem  itself  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Church.  In  the  life  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  Antioch  daims  a  most  conspicuous  pbue. 
It  was  there  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Gentiles  first  took  root,  and  from  thence  that 
it  was  afterwards  propagated.  Its  geographical 
position,  its  political  and  commercial  importance, 
and  the  presence  of  a  large  and  powerfid  Jewish 
element  in  its  population,  were  the  more  obvious 
characteristics  which  adapted  it  for  such  a  use. 
There  came  to  Antioch,  when  the  persecution  which 
arose  about  Stephen  scattered  upon  their  different 
rocUes  the  disciples  who  had  bisen  assembled  at 
Jerusalem,  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  eager  to 
tell  all  who  would  bear  them  the  good  news  con- 
eeming  the  Lord  Jesus.  Until  Antioch  was  reached, 
the  word  was  spoken  ^  to  none  but  unto  Jews  only  " 
(AeU  xi.  19).  But  here  the  Gentiles  also  (oi* 
*EAAi|rf  s)  —  not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  "  the  Grecians,*' 
—  were  amongst  the  hearers  of  the  word.  [See 
note  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  967.]  A  great  number  believed; 
and  when  this  was  reported  at  Jerusalem,  Barnabas 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Antioch. 

As  the  work  grew  under  his  hands,  and  **  much 
people  was  added  unto  the  Lord,**  Barnabas  felt 
the  need  of  help,  and  went  himself  to  Tarsus  to 
peek  Saul-  Possibly  at  Damascus,  certainly  at 
Jerusalem,  he  had  been  a  witness  of  Saul's  energy 
and  devotedness,  and  skill  in  disputation.  He  had 
been  drawn  to  him  hy  the  bond  of  a  most  broth- 
erly affection.  He  therefore  longed  for  him  as  a 
helper,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  Antioch. 
There  they  labored  together  unremittingly  for  «*  a 
whole  year,**  mixing  with  the  constant  assemblies 
of  the  believers,  and  ^  teaching  much  people.**  All 
this  tune,  as  St.  Luke  would  give  us  to  understand, 
Saul  was  subonlinate  to  Barnabas.  Until  «  Saul  ** 
became  "^Paul,**  we  read  of  ^  Barnabas  and  Saul'* 
(Acts  zL  30,  xii.  25,  xiiL  2,  7).  AAerwaids  the 
order  changes  to  ^  Paul  and  Barnabas.**  It  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  was  no  marked 
peculiarity  in  the  teaching  of  Saul  during  the  An- 
tioch period.  He  heU  and  taught,  in  common 
with  the  other  Jewish  believers,  the  simple  feith  in 
Jesus  the  Christ,  crucified  and  raised  from  the 
dead.  Nor  did  he  ever  afterwards  depart  from  the 
simpUetty  of  this  feith.  But  new  circumstances 
stirred  up  new  questions;  and  then  it  was  to  Saul 
of  Tarsus  that  it  was  given  to  see,  more  clearly 
than  any  others  saw,  those  new  applications  of  the 
old  truUi,  those  deep  and  world-wide  rdations  of 
it,  with  which  his  work  was  to  be  permanently 
issoeiatcd.  In  the  mean  time,  aoeording  to  the 
HDal  method  ni  the  Divine  government,  fiusta  were 
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silently  growing,  which  were  to  suggest  and  oeea- 
sion  the  future  devek>pments  of  fiuth  and  practioe, 
and  of  these  foots  the  most  conspicuous  was  the 
unprecedented  accession  of  Gentile  proselytes  at 
Antioch. 

All  opportunity  soon  occurred,  of  which  Barnabas 
and  Saul  joyfully  availed  themselves,  for  proving 
the  affection  of  these  new  disciples  towards  their 
brethren  at  Jerusalem,  and  for  knitting  the  two 
communities  together  in  the  bonds  of  practical 
fellowship.  A  manifest  impulse  fh>m  the  Holj 
Spirit  bc^;an  this  work.  l*here  came  **  prophets  ** 
tfom  Jerusalem  to  Antioch:  **and  there  stood  up 
one  of  them,  named  Agabus,  and  signified  by  the 
Spirit  that  there  should  be  great  dearth  through- 
out all  the  world."  The  ** prophets"  who  now 
arrived  may  have  been  the  Simeon  and  Lucius  and 
Manaen,  mentioned  in  ziii.  1,  besides  Agabus  and 
others.  The  prediction  of  the  dearth  need  not 
have  been  purposeless;  it  would  naturally  have  a 
direct  refiorence  to  the  needs  of  the  poorer  brethren 
and  the  duty  of  the  richer.  It  is  obrious*  that  the 
(ulfilhnent  followed  ckMely  upon  the  intimation  of 
the  coming  fomine.  For  the  disciples  at  Antioch 
determined  to  send  contributions  immediately  to 
Jerusalem;  and  the  gift  was  conveyed  to  the  eLders 
of  that  church  [at  Jerusalem  and  perhaps  of  the 
churches  in  Judaea,  Acts  zi.  29]  by  the  hands  of 
Barnabas  and  Saul.  The  Unie  of  this  dearth  is 
\'agudy  designated  in  the  Acts  as  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  It  is  ascertained  finom  Josephus's  hia- 
tory,  that  a  severe  fomine  did  actually  prevail  in 
Judiea,  and  especially  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  very 
time  fixed  by  the  event  recorded  in  Acts  xii.,  this 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa.  This  was  in  a.  d.  44. 
[Agabus.] 

It  could  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  mere 
safe  conduct  of  the  contribution  that  Barnabas  and 
Saul  should  go  in  person  to  Jerusalem.  We  are 
bound  to  see  in  the  relations  between  the  Mother- 
Church  and  that  of  Antioch,  of  which  this  visit  is 
illustrative,  examples  of  the  deep  fiBeling  of  the 
necessity  of  union  which  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  the 
eariy  Church.  The  Apostles  did  not  go  forth  to 
teach  a  systom,  but  to  enkrge  a  body.  The  Spirit 
which  directed  and  furthered  their  labors  was  es- 
sentially the  Spirit  of  fellowship.  By  this  Sphit 
Saul  of  Tarsus  was  being  practically  trained  in 
strict  cooperation  with  his  elders  in  the  Church. 
The  habits  which  he  learnt  now  were  to  aid  in 
guarding  him  at  a  hter  time  finom  supposing  that 
the  independence  which  he  was  bound  to  claim, 
should  involve  the  slightest  breach  or  loosening  of 
the  bonds  of  the  universal  brotherhood. 

Having  discharged  their  errand,  Barnabas  and 
Saul  returned  to  Antioehy' bringing  with  them 
another  helper,  John  sumamed  Marie,  sister's  son 
to  Barnabas.  [Sistbb's  Sox,  Amer.  ed.]  The 
work  of  prophesying  and  teai9iing  was  resumed. 
Several  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  of  the 
believers  in  Jesus  were  exppunding  the  way  of  God 
and  organizing  the  Church  in  that  busy  metrop- 
olis. Travellers  were  hicessantly  passing  to  and 
fro.  Antioch  was  in  constant  communication  with 
Cilieia,  with  Cyprus,  with  all  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries, tlie  question  must  have  foroed  itself  upon 
hundreds  of  the  <«  Christians  **  at  AntMch,  »  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  feith  of  ours,  of  this  bap- 
tism, of  this  incorporation,  of  this  kingdom  of  the 
Sod  of  God,  for  ike  world?  The  Gospel  is  not 
fbr  Judaa  ak>ne:  here  are  we  called  by  it  at  An- 
tioch.   Is  it  meant  to  stop  here?  "    The  Churoh 
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WM  pregnant  with  a  great  movement,  and  the  time 
of  iter  delivery  wat  at  band.  We  forget  the  whole 
method  of  the  Divine  work  in  the  nortmv  of  the 
Church,  if  we  aecribe  to  the  Impnbet  of  the  Holy 
Ghott  any  theatrical  luddennest,  and  ditoonneet 
them  from  the  thoughts  which  were  brooding  in 
the  minds  of  the  diedplet.  At  every  point  we  find 
both  circumstanoes  and  inward  reatoningt  prepar- 
ing the  crisis.  Something  of  direct  expectation 
seems  to  be  implied  in  what  is  said  of  the  leaden 
of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  that  they  were  **  min> 
istering  to  the  I^ord,  and  festing,"  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  spoke  to  them.  Without  doubt  they  knew 
it  for  a  seal  set  upon  previous  surmises,  when  the 
voice  came  clearly  to  the  general  mind,  **  Separate 
me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereonto  I 
have  called  them.**  That  **  work  "  was  partially 
known  already  to  the  Christians  of  Antioch:  who 
eould  be  so  fit  for  it  as  the  two  brothers  hi  the 
fiuth  and  in  mutual  afiecUon,  the  son  of  exhort»> 
tion,  and  the  highly  accomplished  and  undauited 
convert  who  had  (torn  the  first  been  called  **a 
ehoeen  vessel,  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Lord  be- 
fbre  the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  people  of 
Israd**? 

When  we  kwk  back,  from  the  higher  grcmnd  of 
St  Pauls  apostoUo  activity,  to  the  yean  that  passed 
between  his  conversion  and  the  first  missionary 
journey,  we  cannot  observe  without  reverence  the 
patient  humility  with  which  Saul  waited  for  hii 
Master*s  time.  He  did  not  say  for  once  only, 
<*Loid,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?**  Obe- 
dience to  Christ  was  thenceforth  his  ruling  prin- 
ciple. Submitting,  as  he  believed,  to  his  Lord*s 
direction,  he  was  content  to  work  for  a  long  time 
as  the  subordinate  colleague  of  his  senion  in  the 
Ikith.  He  was  thus  the  better  prepared,  when  the 
call  came,  to  act  with  the  authority  which  that  call 
confSerred  upon  him.  He  left  Antioch,  however, 
still  the  second  to  Barnabas.  Everything  was  done 
with  orderly  gravity  in  the  sending  forth  of  the 
two  missionaries,  'llieir  brethren,  after  fittUng  and 
prayer,  laid  their  hands  on  them,  and  so  they  de- 
parted. 

The  Jirtt  Afmumarjf  Jcmmty,  —  Much  most 
have  been  hid  from  Barnabas  and  Saul  as  to  the 
issues  of  the  journey  on  which  they  embarked. 
But  one  thing  was  clear  to  them,  that  Ihtff  were 
$int  forth  to  epeak  the  word  of  God,  Thej  did 
not  go  in  their  own  name  or  for  thdr  own  pur- 
poses: they  were  instruments  for  uttering  what  the 
Eternal  God  Himself  was  saying  to  men.  We 
shall  find  in  the  history  a  perfectly  definite  repre- 
sentation of  what  St  Paul  announced  and  taught 
as  he  journeyed  from  city  to  city.  But  the  first 
characteristic  feature  of  his  teaching  was  the  abso- 
lute conviction  that  he  was  only  the  bearer  of  a 
heavenly  message.  It  is  idle  to  discuss  St  Paul's 
«)baraoter  or  views  without  rseogniaing  this  het. 
We  are  compelled  to  think  of  him  as  of  a  man 
who  was  capable  of  cherishing  such  a  conviction 
with  perfect  asstirance.  We  are  bound  to  bear  in 
mind  the  unspeakable  influence  which  that  convic- 
tion must  have  exerted  upon  his  nature.  The 
writer  of  the  Acts  proceeds  upon  the  same  osnimp- 
tion.  He  tells  us  that  as  soon  as  Barnabas  and 
Saul  reached  Cyprus,  they  began  to  *<  announce 
the  word  of  God.'* 

The  aecond  fact  to  be  obaerved  is,  that  for  the 
prssent  they  dell\Trsd  their  message  in  the  syn»- 
goguss  of  the  Jews  only.  [Stmaoogvbs,  Amer. 
•d.]    niey  trod  the  old  path  till  they  riiouM  be 
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drawn  out  of  it  But  when  they  had  gone  tliroqgjb 
the  island,  from  Sahunb  to  Papiios,  they  were  eaBed 
upon  to  explain  their  doctrine  to  an  emhieui  Gen- 
tile, Seqrius  Panlus,  the  proconsul  This  Roman 
officer,  like  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  had  already 
come  under  the  influence  of  Jewish  teaching;  b«^ 
it  was  in  the  corrupt  form  of  magiosl  pretcnsioos. 
which  throve  so  luxuriantly  upon  the  godteas  cre- 
dulity of  that  age.  A  Jew,  named  Baijesua,  or 
Elymas,  a  mnffme  and  fidse  prophet,  had  attached 
himself  to  the  governor,  and  had  no  doubt  inter- 
ested his  mind,  for  he  was  an  intelligent  man,  with 
what  he  had  told  him  of  the  history  and  hopes  of 
the  Jews.  [Kltmas.]  Accordingly,  when  Sef^gins 
Paulus  heard  of  the  strange  teachcn  who  were 
announcing  to  the  Jews  the  advent  of  their  true 
MessUh,  he  wished  to  see  theni,aod  sent  for  them. 
The  impostor,  instinctively  hathig  the  Apcetlea, 
and  seeing  his  influence  over  the  proconsul  is 
danger  of  perishing,  did  what  he  could  to  with' 
stand  them.  Then  Saul, «« who  is  also  eaBed  Paul,** 
denouncing  Elymas  in  remarkable  terms,  declared 
against  him  God's  sentence  of  temporary  blind- 

».  The  blindness  immediatdy  fells  upon  him ; 
and  the  proconsul,  moved  by  the  scene  and  per- 
suaded by  the  teachhig  of  the  ApostJe,  beeomee  a 
belio'er. 

There  is  a  singular  parallelism  in  several  points 
between  the  history  of  St.  Paul  and  that  of  St 
Peter  in  the  Acts.  Batir  presents  it  in  a  h%Uy 
effective  form  (Ptmhu^  p.  91,  Ac),  to  support  his 
theory  of  the  composition  of  this  book;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  services  which  he  has  inddentafly  ren- 
dered to  the  fiill  understanding  of  the  eariy  history 
of  the  Church.  Thus  St  Paul's  cHsoorofitnre  d 
Elymas  reminds  us  of  St  Peter's  denunciation  of 
Simon  Magus.  The  two  inddenis  bring  strongly 
before  us  one  of  the  great  adverse  dements  with 
%rhich  the  Gospd  had  to  contend  in  that  age 
Everywhere  there  were  counterfdts  of  the  spiritual 
powen  which  the  Apostles  daimed  and  pat  forth. 
It  was  necessary  for  tlie  preachen  of  Christ,  not 
so  much  to  prove  themsiBlvcs  stronger  than  the 
magidans  and  soothsayers,  as  to  guard  against 
being  confounded  with  them.  One  d'lstingnUnng 
mark  of  the  true  senrants  of  the  Spirit  would  be 
that  of  ftot  trading  upon  their  spiritaal  powcn 
(Acts  vili.  80).  Another  wouM  be  that  of  shun- 
ning every  sort  of  concealment  and  artifloe,  and 
courting  the  daylight  of  open  truth.  St  PauTs 
language  to  Elymas  is  studiously  directed  to  the 
reproof  of  the  tricks  ot  the  rdBeioos  impostor. 
The  Apostfe,  foU  of  tbs  true  Holy  Obost,  fooked 
steadily  on  the  decdver,  spoke  in  tlie  name  of  a 
God  of  light  and  righteousness  and  straightforward 
ways,  and  put  forth  the  power  of  that  God  for  the 
rindieation  of  truth  against  ddudon.  Tlie  pun- 
ishment of  Elymas  was  itself  symboUcal,  and  con- 
veyed **  teaching  of  the  Lord.**  He  had  chosen 
to  create  a  spiritual  darimess  around  him;  and 
now  there  fell  upon  him  a  mist  and  a  darimess, 
and  he  went  about,  seeking  some  one  to  lead  him 
by  the  hand.  If  on  reading  this  account  we  refer 
to  St  Peter*s  reproof  of  Simon  Magus,  we  shsB 
be  struck  by  the  diAnnces  as  well  as  the  resemb- 
hmce  which  we  shall  observe.  But  we  shaU  un- 
doubtedly gain  a  stronger  impresskm  of  this  part 
of  the  Apostolic  woric,  namdy,  the  cooflid  to  be 
waged  between  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  of  ths 
Churoh,  and  the  evil  spirits  of  a  dark  snperstitaeii 
to  which  men  were  surrendering  theoMelves  as 
Islaves.    We  ShaU  fed  the  worth  and  p^wvcTlM 
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CMKlid  and  open  temper  la  whieh  alont  St.  PmI 
would  oominend  his  cause;  and  in  the  conversion 
of  Seipus  Pkulus  we  shall  see  an  exemplary  type 
of  many  nctories  to  be  won  by  the  tnith  over 
bkefaood. 

Thia  point  is  made  a  special  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  Apostle  by  the  writer  of  the  Acto.  Saul 
DOW  becomes  Ptol,  and  begins  to  talce  precedence 
of  Barnabas.  Nothing  is  s:iid  to  exphiln  the 
change  of  name.  No  r»der  could  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  supposing  that  there  must  be  some  con- 
nection  between  Saul's  new  name  and  that  of  his 
distinguished  Roman  convert.  But  on  reflection  it 
does  not  seem  probable  that  St.  Paul  would  either 
have  wished,  or  have  consented  to  change  his  own 
name  for  that  of  a  distinguished  oon\'ert.  If  we 
pat  Sergius  Paulus  aside,  we  Icnow  tbat  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly common  for  Jews  to  bear,  besides  their 
own  Jewish  nanie,  another  borrowed  from  the  oomi- 
try  with  which  they  had  become  connected.  (See 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  L  163,  for  full  illustrsr 
tioDs.)  Thus  we  have  Simeon  also  named  Niger, 
Baraabas  also  named  Justus,  John  also  named  Mar- 
eua.  There  is  no  reason  therefore  why  Saul  should 
not  have  Iwme  from  infiuicy  the  other  name  of 
Paul.  In  that  case  he  would  be  Saul  amongst  his 
own  countrymen,  Paulus  amongst  the  Gentiles. 
And  we  must  understand  St.  Luke  as  wishing  to 
mark  strongly  the  transition  point  between  Saul's 
sietiWty  amongst  his  own  countrymen,  and  his  new 
labors  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  by  calling 
him  Saul  only,  during  the  first,  and  Paul  only 
afterwards.^* 

The  eonversion  of  Sergius  Paulus  may  be  <aid, 
perhaps,  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  work 
amongst  the  Gentiles;  otherwise,  it  was  not  in 
Cyprus  that  any  change  took  phee  in  the  method 
hitherto  followed  by  I^imabas  and  Saul  in  preach- 
ing  the  GotpeL  Their  public  addresses  wero  as 
jet  eonfioed  to  the  synsgogues;  but  it  wu  soon  to 
be  otherwise.  From  Paphos,  "  Paul  and  his  com- 
pany **  set  sail  for  the  mainland,  and  arrived  at 
Pertsa  in  Pamphylia,  where  the  heart  of  their  com- 
panion John  failed  him,  and  he  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem. [l*Ki<GA.]  From  Perga  they  travelled  on  to 
a  place,  olwcure  in  seeubur  history,  but  moat  memo- 
rable hi  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  — 
Antioch  in  PisUia.  [Antioch  in  Pisidia.]  Here 
•*  they  went  into  the  synagogue  on  tlie  sabbath  day, 
and  sat  down.**  Small  as  the  pkiee  was,  it  con- 
tained its  eolony  of  Jews,  and  with  them  proselytes 
who  worsliipped  the  God  of  the  Jews.  The  degree 
to  which  the  Jews  had  spread  and  settled  themselves 
over  the  work],  and  the  mfluence  they  had  gained 
over  the  more  respectable  of  their  Gentile  neigh- 
bors, and  especially  over  the  women  of  the  better 
dtfs,  are  fiacts  difficult  to  appreciate  justly,  but 
proved  by  undoubted  evidence,  and  very  important 
ftir  us  to  bear  in  mind.  This  Ftsidian  Antioeli 
■ay  have  been  more  Jewish  than  most  similar 
towoa,  but  it  was  not  more  so  than  many  of  much 
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•  •  A  Httl»  more  promlneooe  should  probably  be 
girea  here  to  the  oecurrenoe  with  which  this  change 
»  is  wssodfttsd,  and  to  the  oommonication  of 
»wer  whieh  saems  to  hare  marlced  the 
of  iweredBDre  In  the  Joint  ml«loo.  The 
■iitinc  of  St/inss  with  blindness  was  the  first  mirscle 
wUen  the  Apostle  wrought;  and  miracles  were  the 
•ekaowMpsd eredentfals  or  '* signs  of  an  apostle^  (2 
Oor.  xii.  li).  At  this  Juncture  be  appean  to  hare  re- 
mkni.  a  spedal  cotuemuioH  to  the  apostieship  to 
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gfeater  mtb  and  importance.  What  took  pboi 
here  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  city  is  interest- 
ing to  us  not  only  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the 
history,  but  also  because  It  represents  more  or  less 
exactly  what  afterwards  occurred  in  many  other 
pbces. 

It  cannot  be  without  design  that  we  have  singis 
but  detailed  examples  given  us  in  the  Acts,  of  the 
various  kinds  of  addresses  which  St.  Paul  used  to 
deliver  in  appealing  to  his  difierent  audiences.  Ua 
had  to  address  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  mis- 
sionary labors,  to  Jews,  knowing  and  receiving  the 
Scriptures;  to  ignorant  barbarians:  to  culti\'ated 
Greelu;  to  nw^^  enraged  against  himself  person- 
ally ;  to  msgistratca  and  kings.  It  is  an  inesti- 
maUe  help  in  studying  the  Apostle  and  his  work, 
that  we  have  specimens  of  the  tone  and  the  argi&- 
ments  he  was  accustomed  to  use  in  all  these  situa- 
tfons.  These  will  be  noticed  in  their  places.  la 
what  he  said  at  the  synagogue  hi  Antioch,  we 
recognize  the  type  of  the  addresses  in  which  he 
would  introduce  his  message  to  his  Jewish  foUow- 
countrymen* 

The  Apostles  ^  of  Christ  sat  still  with  the  rest  of 
the  assembly,  whilst  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
were  read,  lliey  and  their  audience  were  united 
in  reverence  for  the  sacred  books.  Tlien  the  rulers 
of  the  synagogue  sent  to  invite  them,  as  strangerf 
but  brethren,  to  speak  any  word  of  exhortation 
which  might  be  in  tliem  to  the  people.  Paul  stood 
up,  and  beckoning  with  his  hand,  he  spoke.  —  Thf 
speech  is  given  in  Acts  xiil.  16-41.  The  eharee- 
teristics  we  obeerve  in  it  are  these.  The  speaker 
begins  by  acknowledging  «*  the  God  of  this  people 
(srael.**  He  ascribes  to  him  the  calling  out  ot  the 
nation  and  the  conduct  of  its  subsequent  history. 
He  touches  on  the  chief  points  of  that  history  up 
to  the  reign  of  Davids  whom  he  brings  out  into 
prominence.  He  then  names  Jesus  as  the  prom- 
iied  Son  of  David.  To  convey  some  kiiowhsdge  of 
Jesus  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  he  recounts  thf 
chief  facts  of  the  gospel  history;  the  preparatory 
preach'uig  and  baptism  of  John  (of  which  tlie  ru- 
mor had  spread  perhaps  to  Antioch) ;  the  condem- 
nation of  Jesus  by  the  rulera  **  who  knew  neither 
him  nor  the  prophets,**  and  his  resurrection.  'Ilu4 
resurrection  is  declared  to  be  the  Adfillnient  of  all 
God*s  promises  of  life,  given  to  the  fathers. 
Through  Jesus,  therefore,  is  now  prochiimed  by 
God  Himself  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  full  justi- 
fication. The  Apostle  concludes  by  drawing  from 
the  prqphets  a  wamuig  against  unbelief.  If  thiy 
is  an  authentic  example  of  Paulas  preaching,  it  waf 
impossible  for  Peter  or  John  to  start  more  exclu- 
sively from  the  Jewish  covenant  and  promisies  than 
did  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  How  entirely  thif 
discourse  resembles  those  of  St.  Peter  and  of  Ste- 
phen in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Acts  f  There  if 
only  one  specially  Pauline  touch  in  the  a'hole,  — 
the  words  in  ver.  39,  **  By  Him  all  that  believe  are 
justified  from  all  things,  from  which  ye  could  no^ 


whfoh  he  had  been  called,  "being  filled  with  the 
Iloly  Qhoet,**  not  for  the  first  time,  but  In  a  »peeial 
Mnae.  With  the  diviiM  aflbUns  upon  him,  h^  ad- 
dressed the  sorcerer  with  the  authority  of  an  apostle 
of  the  Lord,  and  with  a  supernatural  elhct.  This  at- 
testation of  bis  apostolic  commission  would  naturaUy 
be  deciiilve  with  Barnabas,  and  may  account  for  the 
qui«t  assumption,  with  the  new  name,  by  his  associ- 
ate, of  the  leadership  from  this  point  9-  W. 
»  f  SesArosnypntheuMofthistltls.         |L 
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be  jutUfied  by  the  law  of  Hoaei.**  ^Evidaitiy 
foisted  in/*  says  Haur  (p.  103),  who  thinks  we  are 
dealing  with  a  mere  fiction,  **  to  prevent  the  speech 
from  appearing  too  Petrine,  and  to  give  it  a  t^htly 
Pauline  air."  Certainly,  It  sounds  like  an  echo  of 
the  epistles  to  the  Komans  and  GaUtians.  But 
is  there  therefore  the  slightest  incongruity  between 
this  and  the  other  parts  of  the  address?  Does 
not  that  ^^fofgi^'eness  of  sins"  which  St  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  procbiinied  with  the  most  perfect  agree- 
ment, connect  itself  naturally,  in  the  thoughts  of 
one  exercised  by  the  kw  as  Saul  of  Tarsus  had 
been,  with  justification  not  by  the  hw  but  by 
grace?  If  we  suppose  that  Saul  had  accepted  just 
the  faith  which  the  older  Apostles  held  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  crucified  and 
imised  from  the  dead  according  to  the  teaching  of 
the  prophets,  and  in  the  remission  of  sins  through 
him  confirmed  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 
that  he  had  also  had  those  experiences,  not  known 
to  the  older  Apostles,  of  which  we  see  the  working 
in  the  epistles  to  the  Komans  and  the  Galatians; 
this  speech,  in  all  its  parts,  is  precisely  what  we 
might  expect;  this  is  the  very  teachhig  which  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  must  have  everywhere  and 
always  set  forth,  when  he  was  speaking  **  God's 
word  "  for  the  first  time  to  an  assembly  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen. 

The  discourse  thus  epitomized  produced  a  strong 
impression;  and  the  hearers  (not  **the  Gentiles")  ^ 
requested  the  Apostles  to  repeat  their  message  on 
the  next  Sabbath.  During  the  week  so  much  inter- 
est was  excited  by  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
that  on  the  Sabbath  day  *«  almost  the  whole  city 
came  together,  to  hear  the  word  of  God."  It  was 
this  concern  of  the  Gentiles  which  appears  to  have 
first  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Jews  fix>m  what 
they  had  heard.  They  were  filled  with  envy.  They 
probably  felt  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
those  efforts  to  gain  Gentile  proselytes  in  which 
they  had  themselves  been  so  successful,  and  tliis 
new  preacliing  of  a  Messiah  in  whom  a  justification 
which  the  Ijlw  could  not  give  was  ofSatd  to  men. 
The  eagerness  of  the  Gentiles  to  hear  may  have 
eonfimied  their  instinctive  apprehensions.  The 
Jewish  envy  once  roused  became  a  power  of  deadly 
hostility  to  the  Gospel;  and  these  Jews  at  Antioch 
set  themselves  to  oppose  bitterly  tlie  words  which 
Paul  spoke.  We  have  here,  thmfore,  a  new  phase 
in  the  history  of  the  Gospel.  In  these  foreign 
countries  it  is  not  the  Cross  or  Nazareth  which  is 
most  immediately  repulsive  to  the  Jews  in  the  pro- 
claiming of  Jesus.  It  is  the  wound  given  to  Jewish 
importance  in  the  association  of  Gentiles  nith  Jews 
as  the  receivers  of  the  good  tidings.  If  the  Gentiles 
had  been  asked  to  become  Jews,  no  offense  would 
have  been  taken.  But  the  proclamation  of  the 
Christ  could  not  be  thus  governed  and  restrained. 
It  overieaped,  by  its  own  force,  these  narrowing 
methods.  It  was  felt  to  be  addressed  not  to  one 
nation  only,  but  to  mankind. 

The  new  opposition  brought  out  new  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Apostles.  R^ected  by  the  Jews, 
they  became  bold  and  outspoken,  and  turned  ttom 
them  to  the  Gentiles.  They  remembered  and  de- 
clared what  the  prophets  had  foretold  of  the  eii- 
lightenUig  and  deliverance   of  the  whole   world. 


who  had 


omit  tA  Mki|  after  wmptKikuvr, 
H. 

of  the  higher  class  were  Gsntik 
emhraeed  Judsism,  and  could  be 
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In  speaking  to  the  Gentiles,  tbefdbie,  they  vwt 
simply  fulfilling  the  pn>mise  of  the  Covenaiit.  The 
gift,  we  observe,  of  which  the  Jews  were  depriving 
themselves,  and  which  the  Gentiles  who  believed 
were  accepting,  is  described  as  "•  eternal  life  **  (^ 
Myios  (w^i)'  It  was  the  life  of  which  the  xiaesi 
Jesus  was  the  fountain,  which  Peter  and  John  had 
decUred  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  which  all  ada  of 
healing  were  set  forth  as  signs.  This  wm  now 
poured  out  hugely  upon  the  GentHes.  The  word 
of  the  Lord  was  published  widely,  and  had  much 
fruit.  Henceforth,  Paul  and  Barnabas  knew  it  to 
be  their  commission,  —  not  the  less  to  present  their 
message  to  Jews  first;  but  in  the  absence  of  ao 
adequate  Jewish  medium  to  deal  diiiretly  with  the 
Gentiles.  But  this  expansion  of  the  Gospel  sroek 
brought  with  it  new  difiiculties  and  dangers.  At 
Antioch  now,  as  in  e\-ery  city  afterwards,  the  m- 
believing  Jews  used  their  influence  with  their  own 
adherents  smong  the  Gentiles,  and  especUIlj  the 
women  of  the  higher  chua,^  to  persuade  the  anitlior- 
ities  or  the  popi^ue  to  persecute  the  Apostles^  and 
to  drive  them  trom  the  place. 

With  their  own  spirits  raised,  and  amidst  mneh 
enthusiasm  of  their  disciples,  Paul  and  BamafaM 
now  travelled  on  to  Iconium,  where  the  oceurreneea 
at  Antioch  were  repeated,  and  from  thence  to  tba 
Lycaonian  country  which  contained  the  citica  Ly»- 
tra  and  Derbe.  Here  they  had  to  deal  with  tuHsv- 
ilized  heathens.  At  Lystra  the  heafing  of  a  csippb 
took  place,  the  namtive  of  which  runs  very  pml- 
lei  to  the  account  of  the  similar  act  done  by  Fetcr 
and  John  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple.  The  agice> 
ment  becomes  closer,  if  we  insert  here,  with  Lmteh- 
mann,  before  <' Stand  upright  on  thy  feet,"  the 
words  t*  I  say  unto  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  The  parallel  leads  us  to  obacrve 
more  distinctly  that  every  messenger  of  Jesaa 
Christ  was  a  herald  of  life.  The  spiritual  htt  — 
the  (cf^i  olcifior —which  was  of  faith,  is  illustrated 
and  expounded  by  the  invigoration  of  impotent 
limbs.  The  same  truth  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
inhabitanto  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  heathens  of  Ly- 
caonia.  The  act  was  received  naturally  by  these 
pagans,  lliey  took  the  Apostles  for  gods,  calling 
Barnabas,  who  was  of  the  more  imposing  presenee, 
Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  Paul,  who  was  the  chief 
speaker,  Hermes  (Mereurius).  This  mistake,  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  attempt  to  offtr  sacrifices  to  them, 
gives  occasion  to  the  recording  of  an  address,  in 
which  we  see  a  type  of  what  the  Apoatks  would 
say  to  an  ignorant  pagan  audience.  [LrarntA, 
Amer.  ed.J  Appeals  to  the  Scriptures,  refereDoca 
to  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  wenU 
have  been  out  of  pbce.  The  Apostles  name  the 
Living  God,  who  nuule  heaven  and  earth  and  the 
sea  and  all  ^ings  therein,  the  God  of  the  whole 
world  and  all  the  nations  in  it.  They  dedsra 
themsdv-es  to  be  his  messengers.  Iliey  expatisto 
upon  the  tokens  of  Himself  which  the  Father  of 
men  had  not  withheld,  in  that  He  did  them  good, 
sending  rain  fhmi  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  the 
supporters  of  life  and  joy.  They  protest  that  m  r»» 
storing  the  cripple  they  had  only  acted  as  iastra* 
mente  of  the  U\-ing  God.  Tb^  themselves  vsm 
not  gods  but  human  beings  of  like  passioni  witis 
the  Lycaoniaos.    The  Living  God  was  now  i 


easily  excited  sgalnst  a  sect  who  wers  lepNsratid  le 
them  by  the  ersfty  Jews  as  hosCUs  Co  ttarir  ftMk 
(See  lets  zML  60,  and  xriL  4.)  ■. 
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MSBg  HhDMlf  more  dcmrlj  to  mm,  desiring  that 
benodforth  the  luttious  sboakl  not  walk  in  their  own 
wsjt,  bat  hi«.  Thej  therefore  call  upon  the  peo> 
pie  to  give  np  the  v»nitiee  of  idol  wonhip,  and  to 
tarn  to  the  living  God  (comp.  1  Thets.  i.  9,  10). 
In  this  address,  the  name  of  Jesus  does  not  occur. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  Apostles  preached 
Him  as  the  Son  of  that  Living  God  to  whom  thej 
bore  witness,  telling  the  people  of  his  death  and 
resurrection,  and  announcing  his  coining  again. 

Although  the  people  of  Ljstra  had  be^  so  ready 
to  worship  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  repulse  of  their 
idoktrous  instincts  appears  to  have  provolced  them, 
wad  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  into 
hostility  by  Jews  who  came  from  Antioch  and  Ico- 
nioni,  so  that  they  attacked  Paul  with  stones,  and 
tboogfat  they  had  killed  him.  He  recovered,  bow- 
eiver,  as  the  disciples  were  standing  round  him,  and 
^ent  !igain  into  the  dty.  The  next  day  he  left  it 
«ith  Barnabas,  and  went  to  Derbe,  and  thence 
they  returned  once  more  to  Lyttra,  and  so  to  Ico- 
nium  and  .A.ntioch,  renewing  their  exhortations  to 
die  disciples,  bidding  them  not  to  think  their  trials 
strange,  but  to  recognise  them  as  the  appointed 
door  through  which  the  kingdom  of  Ueax-en,  into 
which  they  were  called,  was  to  be  entered.  In 
order  to  eirtablish  the  churches  after  their  depart- 
ure, they  solemnly  appointed  ** elders'^  in  every 
city.  Then  they  came  down  to  the  coast,  and  from 
Attalia  they  sailed  home  to  Antioch  in  Syria, 
where  they  related  the  successes  which  had  been 
granted  to  them,  and  especially  the  **  opening  of 
the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles.**  And  so  the 
First  Missktnary  Journey  ended. 

Tke  CouncU  (U  JermaUm,  (Acts  xr.  Gab- 
tians  li.)  —  Upon  that  missionary  journey  foUows 
BBOst  naturally  the  next  important  scene  which  the 
historian  sets  before  us,  —  the  council  held  at  Jeru- 
salem to  determine  the  reUtions  of  Gentile  believers 
to  the  Law  of  Moses.  In  following  this  portion  of 
the  history,  we  encounter  two  of  the  greater  ques- 
tkms  which  the  biographer  of  St.  PkiU  has  to  con- 
rider.  One  of  these  is  historical.  What  were  the 
relations  between  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Twdre? 
The  other  is  critical.  How  is  Gahttians  ii.  to  be 
eooneeted  with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  ? 

The  relations  of  St  Paol  and  the  Twelre  will 
best  be  set  forth  in  the  narrative.  But  we  must 
explain  here  why  we  accept  St.  Paul*s  sutements 
in  the  Galatian  epistle  as  additional  to  the  history 
in  Acts  XV.  The  firti  Impression  of  any  reader 
wottki  be  a  supposition  that  the  two  writers  might 
be  referring  to  the  same  event.  The  one  would  at 
least  bring  the  other  to  bis  mind.  In  both  he  reads 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  re- 
porting the  -Gospel  preached  to  the  uncireuraciMd, 
and  discussing  with  the  older  Apostles  the  terms  to 
be  imposed  upon  Gentile  belie\'en.  In  both  the 
conclusion  is  ^announced,  that  these  believers  should 
be  entirely  Aree  from  the  necessity  of  circumcision. 
These  are  main  points  which  the  narratives  have 
in  common.  On  looking  more  closely  into  both, 
the  meomd  impressk>n  upon  the  reader's  mind  may 
pOMiUy  be  that  of  a  certain  incompatibility  between 
the  two.  Many  joints  and  members  of  the  trans- 
aetioo  as  given  by  St.  Luke,  do  not  appear  in  St 
PlanL     Others  in  one  or  two  cases  are  substituted. 
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Ftirther,  the  visit  to  JerusaleiL  is  the  Sd  menUonad 
in  the  Acts,  after  SauPs  conversion ;  in  Gaktian% 
it  is  apparently  mentioned  as  the  2d.  Supposing 
this  sense  of  incompatibility  to  remain,  the  readei 
will  go  on  to  inquire  whether  the  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem mentioned  in  Galatians  coincides  btUtr  with 
any  other  mentfoned  in  the  Acts. —-as  the  Sd 
(xi.  30)  or  the  4th  (xriii.  22).  He  will,  in  aB 
probability,  conclude  without  hesitatk)n  that  it 
does  noL  Another  view  will  remain,  that  St.  Pau: 
refers  to  a  visit  not  recorded  in  the  Acts  at  all. 
lliis  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  hypothesis;  and  it  is 
reoommended  by  the  vigorous  sense  of  Paley.  But 
where  are  we  to  pUoe  the  visit?  The  only  possible 
place  for  it  is  some  short  time  before  the  visit  of 
ch.  XV.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  the 
bmguage  of  ch.  xv.  decidedly  implies  that  the 
visit  t^re  recorded  was  the  first  paid  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  after  thev  great  sucoest 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Gentiles. 

We  suppose  the  reader,  therefore,  to.  recur  to  his 
first  impression.  He  will  then  hare  to  ask  himself 
<*  Granting  the  considcreble  differences,  are  there 
after  aU  any  plain  coatmdiciions  between  the  twe 
narratives,  taken  to  refer  to  the  same  occurrences  ?  ** 
The  answer  must  be,  **  There  are  no  plain  cmtro- 
dktwm:^  And  this,  he  will  perceive,  is  a  very 
weighty  fiict  When  it  is  reeognlxed,  the  resem- 
blances first  observed  will  return  with  renewed 
force  to  the  mind. 

We  proceed  then  to  combine  the  two  narratites. 
Whilst  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  stayini;  at  Antioch,, 
^  certain  men  from  Judsea  **  came  there  and  taught' 
the  brethren  that  It  was  necessary  for  the  Gentile 
converts  to  be  circumcised.  This  doctrine  was 
rigorously  opposed  by  the  two  Apostles,  and  it  was 
determined  that  the  questioi^  shouM  be  referred 
to  the  Apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  themselves,  and  certain  others,  were  se- 
lected for  this  mission.  In  Gal.  ii.  2,  St.  Fsnl 
says  that  he  went  up  "  by  revehttion  "  (jcar*  iaro- 
irdXu^cr),  so  that  we  are  to  understand  him  as 
receiring  a  private  intimatfon  fh>m  the  Divine 
Spirit,  as  well  as  a  public  commission  fh>m  the 
Church  at  Antioch.^  On  their  way  to  Jenisalem, 
they  announced  to  the  brethren  in  Phoenicia  and 
Samaria  the  convereion  of  the  Gentiles;,  and  the 
news  was  received  with  great  joy.  »♦  AVhen  they 
were  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  receired  by  the 
Church,  and  by  the  Apostles  and  elders,  and  they 
dedared  aU  things  that  God  had  done  with  them  ** 
(Acts  XV.  4).  St  Paul  adds  that  he  communi- 
cated his  views  **  privately  to  them  which  were  of 
reputation,'*  through  anxiety  as  lo  the  success  of 
hb  work  (GaL  ii.  2).  The  Apostles  and  the  Chureh 
in  general,  it  appears,  woukl  hare  raised  no  difil- 
culties;  but  certain  believen  who  had  been  Phar- 
isees thought  fit  to  mabitain  the  some  doctrine 
which  bad  caused  the  disturbance  at  Antioch.  In 
either  place,  St.  Paul  would  not  give  way  to  such 
teaching  for  a  single  hour  (Gal.  ii.  6).  It  became 
necessary,  therefbre,  that  a  formal  decision  should 
be  come  to  upon  the  question.  The  Apostles  and 
elden  came  together,  and  there  was  much  di^ 
puting.  Arguments  would  be  used  on  both  sides; 
but  iriien  tiM  persons  of  highest  authority  spoke, 
they  appealed  to  what  was  stronger  than  argii- 


«  •  The  pssssgis  In  Acts  (xv.  2)  and  In  Oalatians 
(L  2)an  aUke  eoniistsnt  whether  wesuppose  that  the 
ismlatluM  was  first  and  the  aotloa  of  the  ehureh  sub- 
Paul  may  have  been  ln> 


stroeted  to  propose  the  sendinf  of  delegates  to  Jem- 
saksn ;  or  the  ^nreh  may  have  proposed  the  measun 
and  Paul  have  been  dirsoted  to  approve  it,  and 
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iaentt,~the  ooune  of /oc^  throogb  which  tb« 
will  of  God  bad  beea  muufettlj  thown.  St  Peter, 
reminduig  hb  heoren  tiiat  he  bimielf  had  been 
firnt  employed  to  open  the  door  of  faith  to  Geotilet, 
point*  out  that  God  had  hinwelf  bestowed  on  the 
uncircumdaed  that  which  waa  theaea]  of  the  high- 
eat  calling  and  feUowahip  in  Chriai,  the  gift  of  the 
Holjr  Ghoet.  ^  Wbj  do  you  not  acquieace  in  this 
token  of  God*8  will  l  Why  impoae  upon  Gentile 
beUevera  ordinancea  which  we  ouraelvee  bare  found 
a  heavy  burden  ?  Have  not  we  Jews  left  off  trust- 
ing in  our  Law,  to  depend  only  on  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?"  —  Then,  carrying  out 
the  same  appeiU  to  the  will  of  God  as  shown  in 
fects,  Barnabas  and  I^ul  relate  to  the  silent  mul- 
titude the  wonders  with  which  God  had  accom- 
panied their  preaching  amongst  the  Gentiles.  After 
they  hnd  done,  St.  James,  with  incomparalile  sim- 
plicity ^uid  wisdom,  buids  up  the  testimony  of  re- 
cent facts  with  the  testimony  of  ancient  prophecy, 
and  gives  a  practical  judgment  upon  the  question. 
Va%  judgment  was  a  deeisiTe  one.  The  iigunc- 
tion  that  t^  Gentiles  should  abstain  ftom  pollu- 
tions of  idols  and  iVom  fornication  exphiined  itself. 
The  abstinence  fit>m  things  strangled  and  from 
blood  is  desired  as  a  ooneession  to  the  customs  of 
the  Jews,  who  were  to  be  fomid  in  every  city,  and 
for  whom  it  was  still  right,  when  they  had  belie\'ed 
'a  Jesus  Christ,  to  obecm  the  Iaw.  St.  Paul  had 
3ompletely  gained  his  point  The  older  Apostles, 
James,  Cephas,  and  John,  perceiving  the  grace 
which  had  been  given  him  (his  effectual  Apostle- 
ship),  gave  to  him  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship.  At  this  point  it  is  very  important 
to  observe  precisely  what  was  the  matter  at  stake 
l«tween  the  contending  parties  (compare  Prof.  Jow- 
ett  on  '*  St  Paul  and  the  Twelve,"  in  SL  Pavt$ 
J-liMtlUi,  i.  417).  St  Peter  spoiks  of  a  hcftvy 
yoke;  St  James  of  timibling  the  Gentile  eonverts. 
But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  mean  merely 
the  outward  trouble  oi  conforming  to  the  Law  of 
Moses,  llwt  was  not  what  St  Paul  was  protesting 
against  llie  case  stood  thus:  Circumcision  and 
the  ordinancea  of  the  l^w  were  witnesses  of  a 
separation  of  the  chosen  race  from  other  nations. 
The  Jews  were  proud  of  that  separation.  But  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  Man  proclaimed  that  the 
time  had  come  in  which  the  separation  was  to  be 
done  away,  and  God's  good-will  maiiiiiested  to  all 
nations  alike.  It  spc^  of  a  union  with  God, 
through  trust,  which  gave  hope  of  a  righteousness 
that  tbe  Law  had  been  powerless  to  produce. 
Therefore  to  insist  upon  GtentUes  being  cireum- 
eised  would  have  been  to  deny  the  Goei)el  of  Christ 
If  there  was  to  be  simply  an  enbrging  of  the  sep- 
arated nation  by  the  receiving  of  ijidividuals  into 
it,  then  the  other  nations  of  the  worhl  remained 
$M  much  on  tbe  outside  of  God's  covenant  as 
•ver.  Then  there  was  no  Gospel  to  mankind;  no 
Justification  given  to  men.  'ilie  k)ss,  in  such 
case,  would  have  been  as  much  to  the  Jew  as  to 
the  GenUle.  St  Paul  felt  this  the  most  strongly ; 
but  St  Peter  also  saw  that  if  the  Jewiah  believers 
were  thrown  back  on  the  Jewish  Uw,  and  gave  up 
4he  f^ee  and  absoluto  graoe  of  God,  the  Law  bfr- 
eame  a  mere  burden,  just  as  heavy  to  the  Jew  as 
it  wouU  be  to  the  Gentile,     llie  only  h<^  for  the 


.  •  Tbe  preMDce  of  8t  Pster,  and  tbe  growth  of 
Jewish  pr^iudlce,  ars  mors  easily  aooounfeod  for  if  we 
suppose  Bt.  Paul  to  have  kll  Antfoeh  for  a  kog 
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Jew  was  in  a  Ssriour  who  mytt  6s  tlie  Ssfioarel 
mankind. 

It  implied  therefore  no  difTerenee  of  bcfief  whei 
it  was  agreed  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  abould  g« 
to  the  heathen,  while  James  and  Cephas  and  John 
undertook  to  be  the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcisioa. 
St  Paul,  wherever  he  went,  was  to  pieach  ^  to  the 
Jew  first;  "  St  Peter  was  to  preach  to  the  Jews 
as  f^  a  Gospel,  was  to  teach  the  adroiasMMi  of  the 
Gentiles  without  circumcision  aa  distinctly  as  St 
Paul  himself,  llie  unity  of  the  Church  was  to  be 
preserved  unbroken ;  and  in  order  to  nourish  thia 
uuity  the  Gentiles  were  requested  to  mnenbcr 
their  poorer  brethren  in  Palestine  (GaL  ii.  10). 
How  sealously  St  Paul  cherished  this  bcantifiil 
witness  of  the  common  brotherhood  we  bare  sees 
in  part  abeady  (Acts  zL  S9,  80),  but  it  is  jH  to 
appear  more  strikingly. 

The  judgment  of  the  Church  was  ioMnediately 
recorded  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Gentile  breth- 
ren in  Antioch  and  Syria  and  Ciliciar  I'hat  this 
letter  might  carry  greater  authority  it  was  intrusted 
to  ^chosen  men  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  Judat 
sumamed  Barsabas,  and  Siha,  chief  men  among 
the  brethren."  The  letter  speaks  affectionately  of 
Barnabas  and  Paul  (with  the  elder  Church  Bar- 
nabas still  retained  tbe  preoedenee,  xv.  12,  2»)  as 

men  who  have  hazarded  Uieir  lives  for  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  So  Judas  and  SUaa 
come  down  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch, 
and  comfort  the  Church  there  with  their  message, 
and  when  Judas  returned  ^it  pleased  Sika  to 
abide  there  still." 

/It  is  usual  to  connect  with  this  period  of  the 
history  that  rebuke  of  St  Peter  which  St  PaoJ 
records  in  Gal.  ii.  11-U.  llie  connection  of  soh- 
ject  makes  it  convenient  to  record  the  incidcot  is 
this  place,  although  it  is  possible  that  it  took 
place  before  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem,  and  perhaps 
most  probable  <>  that  it  did  not  occur  tiU  later,  when 
St  Paul  returned  from  his  kmg  tour  in  Greece  to 
Antioch  (Acts  zriii.  22,  23).  St  Peter  waa  at 
Antioch,  and  had  shown  no  scruple  alnrnt  ^  eating 
with  the  Gentiles,'*  until  **  certain  came  frooi 
James."  These  Jenmlem  Cliristians  broi^t  their 
Jewish  exdusiveness  with  them,  and  St  Pctcr*i 
weaker  and  more  Umid  uhmmI  came  upon  him,  and 
through  fear  of  his  stricter  friends  be  too  Uigaa  to 
withdraw  himself  from  his  former  free  aaaociatioa 
with  tbe  Gentiles.  Such  an  eiample  had  a  dan- 
gerous weight,  and  Barnabas  and  the  other  Jewa 
at  Antioch  were  being  seduced  by  it.  It  was  an 
occasion  for  the  intrepid  fiuthfuh>esB  of  St  PaaL 
He  did  not  conceal  his  anger  at  sueh  weak  dtawm- 
bling,  and  he  publicly  remonstrated  with  his  elder 
feUow-Apostle.  «« If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  fit  est  after 
the  manner  of  Gentiles,  and  not  as  do  the  Jewa, 
why  oompellest  thou  tlie  Cventiles  to  live  as  do  ths 
Jews?  "  (Gal.  u.  U).  St  Peter  had  mbawdoaed 
tbe  Jewish  exclusirenesa,  and  deliberalely  daimsd 
common  ground  with  the  Gentile:  why  should  bc^ 
by  separating  himself  tnnx  the  uncircuncised, 
require  the  Gentiles  to  qualify  theoMslves  for  fUl 
communion  by  accepting  drcumciaiou  ?  This 
*«  withstanding "  of  St  Peter  wm  no  oppositioa 
of  Pauline  to  Petruie  views;  it  was  a  foithibl  s»> 
buke  of  blamable  moral  \ 


6  •  An  interval  of  a  year  or  a  year  aad  a  I 
eonid  have  slapsod  betwees  Paal's  rstwns  to 
fhxn  tbe  eouneil  at  JemeaJesB,  a»d  his 
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Beeomi  MistSonanf  J<mmey.  —  The  moit  reio- 
lute  courage,  iiidoed,  wn  required  for  the  work  to 
vhiefa  St.  P&ul  was  now  ptibliclj  pledged.  He 
would  not  utoclate  with  himaelf  iu  that  work  one 
who  had  ab«idjr  shown  a  want  of  eonstaiiej.  lliis 
was  the  occasion  of  what  must  have  been  a  most 
painfurdifftrNKv  between  him  and  his  eomrade  in 
the  faith  and  in  past  perib,  Barnabas.  After  re- 
maining awhile  nt  Aiitioeh,  Plsul  proposed  to  Bar- 
iMtbas  to  revisit  the  brethren  in  the  countries  of 
their  former  joumejr.  Hereupon  Barnabas  desired 
that  his  nephew  John  Mark  should  go  with  them. 
But  John  had  deserted  them  in  Panipbylia,  and 
St.  Paul  would  not  try  him  again.  **  And  the  con- 
tention was  so  sharp  between  them  that  they  de- 
parted asunder  one  from  the  other;  and  so  Barna- 
bas took  Mark,  and  sailed  unto  Cyprus;  and  Paul 
dftoee  Silas,  and  departed."  Silas,  or  Silvanus, 
becomes  now  a  chief  companion  of  the  Apostle. 
Hm  two  went  together  through  Syria  and  CiUcla, 
Tisitiug  the  churches,  and  so  came  to  Derbe  and 
Lystra.  Here  they  find  'llmotheus,  who  had  be- 
come a  disciple  on  the  former  visit  of  the  Apostle, 
and  who  so  attracted  the  esteem  and  love  of  St. 
Pknl,  that  •*  he  woukl  have  him  go  forth  with  him.** 
Him  St  Paul  took  and  circumcised.  If  this  foct 
had  been  omitted  here  and  stated  in  another  nar- 
rative, how  utteriy  irreconcilable  it  would  have 
been,  in  the  eyes  of  some  critics,  with  the  history 
in  the  Acts!  Pitul  and  Silas  were  actually  deliv- 
ering the  'Jerusalem  decree  to  all  the  churclies  they 
visitod.  They  were  no  doubt  triumphing  in  the 
freedom  secured  to  the  Gentiles.  Yet  at  this  very 
time  our  Apostle  had  the  wisdom  and  lateness  of 
heart  to  consult  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  by  cir- 
cumcising Timothy.  There  were  many  Jews  in 
those  parts,  who  knew  that  Timothy's  father  was  a 
Greek,  his  mother  a  Jewess.  Tliat  St  Paul  should 
have  had,  as  a  chief  companion,  one  who  was  un- 
dreunieised,  would  of  itself  ha%-e  been  a  hindrance 
to  him  in  preaching  to  Jews;  but  it  would  have 
been  a  still  greater  stumbling  block  if  that  com- 
panion were  half  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  had  prb- 
fesaed  the  Jewbh  fSuth.  Therefore  hi  this  case  St. 
Paul  ^  became  unto  the  Jews  as  a  Jew  that  he 
might  gain  the  Jews.** 

St  Luke  now  steps  rapidly  over  a  considerable 
space  of  the  Apostle*s  life  and  hilars.  "They 
went  throughout  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Gahi- 
lia**  (x\i.  6).  At  this  time  St  Paul  was  founding 
•*the  cburehei  of  Gabitia**  (Gal.  i.  2).  He  him- 
self gives  us  hhfits  of  the  circumstances  of  bis 
preaching  in  that  regfon,  of  the  receptk>n  he  met 
with,  and  of  the  ardent,  though  unstable,  character 
of  the  people,  in  the  folk>wing  words:  "  Ye  know 
bow  through  infirmity  of  the  flesh  (5ri  9i*  kaBi- 
pttav  rrjt  capKhs)  I  preached  the  Gospel  unto  you 
at  the  first  {rh  wpir^pow),  and  my  temptation 
which  was  in  my  finh  ye  despised  not  nor  rejected, 
but  received  me  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Christ 
Jesus.  Where  is  then  the  blessedness  ye  spake  of 
U  uaicapurfihs^  6fu»r)?  for  I  bear  you  record  that, 
k  It  had  been  possible,  ye  wouM  have  plucked  out 
your  own  eyes,  and  have  gix'en  them  to  me  '^  (iv. 
13).     It  Is  not  easy  to  decide  as  to  the  meaning 


isdde ;  and  tbs  statttmsnt  in  Acts  zr.  81  certainly  im- 
fOm  Chat  tbs  Jndatodc  qoestfon  was  essentially  lakl  at 
iMt  for  a  ssasoD.  Saeh  a  reaetion  therefore  in  Ikvor  of 
Til  lira  as  the  eoadnet  of  Pwler  at  Antfocfa  (Qal. II.  11 
C)  Shows  to  have  taksa  plaes,  must  have  arisen  hUar, 
I  in  aU  probability  to  Acts  xviiL  28.    H. 
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of  the  words  8<'  A^/rcioy  rUs  vapK6u  Un- 
doubtedly their  grammatical  sense  imfdies  thai 
** weakness  of  the  flesh**  — an  ilhiess— was  the 
oeenthn  of  St.  Paul*s  preaching  in  Galatia;  ani 
De  Wcftte  and  Alford  adhere  to  this  interpretation, 
undentanding  St  Paul  to  have  been  detained  by 
Illness,  when  otherwise  he  would  have  gone  rapidly 
through  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  tbs 
form  and  crder  of  the  words  are  not  what  wt 
should  have  expected  if  the  Apostle  meant  to  say 
tills;  snd  Profenor  Jowett  piefers  to  assume  an 
Inaccuracy  of  grammar,  and  to  understand  St 
Paul  as  saying  that  it  was  m  weakness  of  tlie  flesh 
that  he  preached  to  the  Galatians.  In  either  case 
St  Paul  must  be  referring  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
pressure  of  that  bodily  infirmity  which  he  speaks 
of  elsewhere  as  detracting  finom  the  influence  of  his 
personal  address.  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
determine  positively  what  this  infirmity  was.  But 
we  may  obserre  here  —  (1)  that  St  Pkuil's  sensi- 
tiveness may  hate  led  him  to  exaggerate  this  per- 
sonal disadvantage;  and  (2)  that,  whatever  it  was, 
it  allowed  him  to  go  through  suflbrings  and  hard- 
ships such  as  few  ordhiary  men  could  bear.  And 
it  certainly  did  not  repel  the  Galathuis;  it  appears 
rather  to  have  excited  their  sympathy  and  warmed 
their  affection  towards  the  Apostle. 

St.  Paul  at  this  time  had  not  indulged  the  am- 
bition of  preaching  his  Gospel  in  Europe.  His 
views  were  limited  to  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor. 
Having  gone  through  Phr}'gia  and  Galatia  he  in- 
tended to  visit  the  western  coast  [Asia];  but 
'*  they  were  forbidden  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach 
the  word  **  there.  Then,  being  on  the  borders  of 
Mysia,  they  thought  of  gouig  back  to  the  north- 
east into  Bithytiia;  but  again  "  the  Spirit  of  Jam 
suffered  them  not.**  *  S^  they  passed  by  Mysla, 
and  came  down  to  Troas.  Here  the  Spirit  of  flesus, 
having  checked  them  on  other  sides,  rei-ealed  to 
them  in  what  direction  they  «'ere  to  go.  St  Paul 
saw  in  a  vision  a  man  of  Macedonia,  who  besought 
him,  saying,  <*  Come  over  into  &(acedouia  and  l^p 
us.*'  The  vision  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  heav- 
enly intimation;  the  help  wanted  by  the  Mace- 
donians was  believed  to  be  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  historian, 
speaking  of  St  Paul*s  company,  substitutes  **  we  ** 
for  **  they.**  He  says  nothing  of  himself;  we  can 
only  infer  that  St  Luke,  to  whate\*er  coimtry  he 
belonged,  beeame  a  companion  of  St  Paul  at 
Troas.  It  Is  perhaps  not  too  arbitrary  a  conjecture, 
that  the  Apostle,  having  recently  suffered  in  healthy 
derived  benefit  from  the  medical  skill  and  attend- 
ance of  **  the  beloved  physician.**  11ie  party,  thus 
reinforced,  immediately  set  sail  fswa.  Ttoas,  touched 
at  Samothrace,  then  landed  on  the  continent  at 
Keapolis,  and  from  thence  journeyed  to  PhHippi. 
They  hastened  to  carry  the  *'  help  **  that  had  been 
ask(Nl  to  the  fint  considerable  city  hn  Macedonia. 
Phil'ppi  was  no  inapt  representati\-e  of  the  western 
worid.  A  Greek  dty,  it  had  received  a  body  of 
Roman  settlers,  and  was  politically  a  Cobnia.  Wf 
must  not  assume  that  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  Ro* 
man  citizen,  there  was  anything  very  novel  ot 
strange  In  the  worid  to  which  h»  had  now  come. 


a  Btay  not  this  mean  ^yoor  oalllng  m<  blessed  " 
making  me  as  one  of  the  ^l^jm^^  •cot. 

6  •  «The  spirit  of  Jesos"  Is  the  rsiillnf  of  aU  th 
best  MSS.  and  eritfasal  editions  (Orissb.,  Uchm.,  Tlsek 
TisfaUss,  Alford)  in  Acts  xvl.  7.  A- 
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But  the  nftme  of  Greece  muit  Imte  rcpresentod 
nry  impotlog  iikas  to  the  Oriental  wul  the  Jew; 
And  we  may  aUcntly  imagine  what  it  must  have 
been  to  St.  Paul  to  know  that  be  was  called  to  be 
the  herald  of  hit  Master,  the  Crucified  Jesua,  in 
the  centre  of  the  woiid*8  bi^i^heet  culture,  and  that 
he  was  now  to  begin  his  task.  He  began,  how- 
ever, with  no  flourish  of  trumpets,  but  as  quietly 
as  ever,  and  in  the  old  way.  There  were  a  few 
Jews,  if  not  many,  at  Phtlippi;  and  when  the 
Sabbath  came  round,  the  Apostolic  company  joined 
their  countrymen  at  the  pUice  by  the  river-side 
where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made.  The  narra- 
tive in  this  part  is  very  graphic:  **  We  sat  down," 
says  the  writer  {x\i.  13).  ^and  spoke  to  the  women 
who  had  come  together.*'  Amongst  these  women 
was  a  proselyte  from  Thyatira  {atfiofUyri  rhv 
Oc^y),  named  Lydia,  a  deakr  in  purple.  As  she 
liiAened  **  the  Lord  opened  her  heart "  to  attend 
to  what  Paul  was  saying.  The  first  convert  in 
Macedonia  was  but  an  Asiatic  woman  who  already 
worshipped  the  God  of  the  Jews;  but  she  was  a 
very  earnest  lieliever,  and  besought  the  Apostle 
and  his  friends  to  honor  her  by  staying  in  her 
house.  They  could  not  resist  her  urgency,  and 
during  their  stay  at  Philippi  they  were  the  guests 
of  Lydia  (ver.  40). 

But  a  proof  was  given  before  long  that  the 
preachers  of  Christ  were  come  to  grapple  with  the 
powers  in  the  spiritual  worid  to  which  heathenism 
was  then  doing  homage.  A  female  slave,  who 
brought  gain  to  her  mastera  by  her  powers  of  pre- 
diction when  she  was  in  the  possessed  state,  beset 
Paul  and  his  company,  following  them  as  they 
went  to  the  place  of  prayer,  and  crying  out, 
**  These  men  are  servants  of  the  Most  High  God, 
iriio  publish  to  you  (or  to  us)  the  way  of  sal^-a- 
tion."  Paul  was  vexed  by  her  cries,  and  address- 
Ipg  the  spirit  in  the  girl,  he  said,  **  I  command 
Ibee  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  come  out  of 
(er.'*  Comparing  the  confession  of  this  **  spirit 
^  divination  *'  with  tbe  analogous  confessions  made 
by  evil  spirits  to  our  Lord,  we  see  the  same  singular 
character  of  a  true  acknowledgment  extorted  as  if 
by  force,  and  rendered  with  a  certain  insolence 
which  implied  that  the  spirits,  though  subject, 
were  not  willingly  sulgect.  The  cries  of  the  slave- 
giri  may  have  sounded  like  sneers,  mimicking  what 
she  had  heard  ftom  the  Apostles  themselves,  until 
St.  Paul*8  exorcism,  ^*in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ," 
was  seen  to  be  effectual.  Then  he  might  be  recog- 
nized as  in  truth  a  servant  of  the  Most  High 
God,  giring  an  example  of  the  sal^-ation  which  he 
brought,  in  the  deliverance  of  this  poor  girl  herself 
from  the  spirit  which  degraded  her. 

But  the  girl's  mastera  saw  that  now  the  hope  of 
their  gains  was  gone.  Here  at  Philippi,  as  after- 
wards at  Kpbesos,  the  local  trade  in  religion  began 
to  suffer  f^m  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  an  interested  appeal  was  made  to  local 
and  natfenal  feelings  against  the  dangerous  innova- 
tions of  the  Jewish  strangere.  Paul  and  Siks  were 
dragged  before  the  magistrates,  the  multitude  dam- 
oriiig  loudly  against  them,  upon  the  vague  ohaige 
of  '*  troubling  the  city,"  and  introducing  obeer- 
vances  which  were  unhiwf\il  for  Romans.  If  the 
magistrates  had  desired  to  act  justly  they  might 


a  •  That  Is,  if  there  were  slaves  In  the  fiuntly  who 
bettered.  Luke's  acconnt  limits  tbe  baptism  to  those 
In  the  jMiler's  household  who,  Uke  the  jailer,  heard 
Mm  word  of  the  Lord  spoken  by  Paul  and  Silas 
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have  doubted  how  they  ought  to  deal  with  fkt 
ebaige.  On  the  one  hand  P^  and  Silas  had  al^ 
stained  carefully,  as  the  preachen  of  Christ  ahrays 
dkl,  from  disturbing  public  order,  and  had  aa  ytt 
violated  no  express  law  of  the  state.  Bui  oa  the 
other  hand,  the  preaching  of  Jesus  as  Ring  and 
Lord  was  unqnestionaldy  revolutionary,  and  aggrea 
sive  upon  the  public  religion,  in  itseffiKts;  aod  tht 
Roman  law  was  decided,  in  general  term*.  f^aiasA 
such  imiovations  (see  rcff.  in  Conyb.  and  Hows.  L 
324).  But  the  pmton  or  duumviri  of  Pbiltppi 
were  very  unworthy  representatives  of  the  Romao 
magistracy.  They  yielded  without  mquiiy  to  the 
ckmor  of  the  inhabitants,  caused  the  cfetbes  of  Paul 
and  Silas  to  be  torn  from  them,  and  thenwelves  to 
be  beaten,  and  then  committed  them  to  prism. 
The  jailer,  having  received  their  eommanda,  ^  thmsft 
them  into  the  inner  prison,  and  made  their  fieei 
fast  in  the  stocks."  This  cruel  wrong  was  to  be 
the  occasion  of  a  signal  appearance  of  the  God  of 
righteousness  and  deliverance.  It  was  to  be  accn 
which  were  the  true  senranta  of  such  a  God,  the 
magistrates  or  these  strangers.  In  the  night  Paul 
and  Silas,  sore  and  sleepless,  but  putting  th^  trost 
in  God,  prayed  and  sang  praises  so  loudly  that  tho 
other  prisonere  could  h^  them,  llien  suddenly 
tbe  ground  beneath  them  was  shaken,  the  dcNm 
were  opened,  and  every  prisoner's  bands  were  stroek 
ofi"  (compare  tbe  similar  openings  of  priaon-doon 
in  xii.  6-10,  and  v.  19).  The  jailer  awoke  and 
sprang  up,  saw  with  coustemation  that  the  priaon- 
doors  were  opoi,  and,  concluding  that  the  prisoncfa 
were  all  fled,  drew  his  sword  to  kill  himsdl*.  Boi 
Paul  called  to  him  knidly,  ^  Do  thyself  no  hann; 
we  are  all  here."  The  jailer's  feare  were  then 
changed  to  an  overwhelming  awe.  What  eould 
this  be?  He  called  for  lights,  sprang  in  and  fell 
trembling  before  the  feet  of  Paul  and  Silaa.  Brinf^ 
ing  them  out  from  the  inner  dungeon,  he  exclaimed, 
''  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  **  (r^  fu  Set 
wotuy  7va  vtg$ml)'  Hiey  answered,  ^^Belierein 
the  lx>rd  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved, 
and  thy  house  "  And  they  went  on  to  speak  to 
him  and  to  all  in  his  house  '^the  word  of  the 
Lord."  The  kindness  he  now  showed  them  re- 
minds us  of  their  miseries.  He  washed  their 
wounds,  took  them  into  his  own  house,  and  spread 
a  table  before  them.  The  same  night  he  received 
baptism,  **^ he  and  all  his  "  (including  slaves^), and 
rejoiced  in  bis  new-found  faith  in  God. 

In  the  morning  the  magistrates,  either  having 
heard  of  what  had  happen^,  or  having  nrpented  of 
their  ii^justioe,  or  baring  done  all  they  meant  to  do 
by  way  of  pacifying  the  multitude,  sent  word  to 
the  prison  that  the  men  might  be  lei  go.  Bat 
legal  justice  was  to  be  more  clearly  viudicated  in 
the  persons  of  these  men,  who  had  been  charged 
with  subverting  public  order.  St  Paul  demn»ced 
plainly  the  unlawful  acts  of  the  magistrates,  in- 
forming them  moreover  that  thoee  whom  they  had 
beaten  and  imprisoned  without  trial  were  Roman 
citizens.  **  And  now  do  they  thrust  us  out  privfly  ? 
Nay,  verily,  but  let  tbem  come  themselves  and 
fetch  us  out."  llie  magistrates,  in  great  akrm, 
saw  the  necessity  of  humbling  thenosdves  (**  Fad< 
nus  est  vinciri  clvem  Romanuro,  scdns  verbcnri,** 
Cicero,  in  Verrem^  v.  66).     They  came  and  begged 


{iKaXifvwM  miSn^  .  .  tfiv  inm  re«f  ^  vj  oU£f  evrevli 
and  like  him  received  It  and  r^oed  in  It  {wfmJJum-^ 
tC).  See  especially  Meyer  and  Lsshlsr  ia 
Hi 
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1  to  Imv6  the  dtj.  Paul  and  SUai  conaented 
to  do  ao,  and,  after  paying  a  visit  to  ^»tt>e  brethren" 
in  the  bouae  of  Lydia,  thej  departed. 

The  Church  thus  founded  at  Philippi,  as  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Gospel  in  Europe,  was  ealledi  as 
ve  have  seen,  in  the  naiue  of  a  spiritual  deliverer, 
of  a  God  of  justice,  and  of  an  equal  Lord  of  free- 
men and  slaves.  That  a  warn  and  generous  feel- 
ing distinguished  it  from  the  first,  we  learn  from  a 
testimonj  of  St.  Paul  in  the  epistle  written  long 
after  to  this  Church.  ^  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Gospd,''  as  soon  as  be  kft  them,  they  began  to 
•end  him  gifts,  some  of  which  reached  him  at 
lliessalonica,  others  afterwards  (Phil.  iv.  15,  10). 
Their  partnmhip  in  the  Gospel  dcouf^yla  •!»  t^ 
c^ayWAjoy)  bad  gladdened  the  Apostle  from  the 
first  day  (PbU.  L  5). 

Leaving  St  Luke,  and  perhaps  Timothy  for  a 
short  time,  at  Pbilippi,  Paul  and  Siks  travelled 
through  Ampbipolis  and  Apolionia,  and  stopped 
•gain  at  Thessalonica.  At  this  important  city 
there  was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews.  True  to  bis 
custom,  St.  Paul  went  in  to  them,  and  for  three 
Sabbath-days  proclaimed  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ, 
•s  he  would  have  done  in  a  city  of  Jud«a.  As 
usual,  the  proselytes  were  those  who  heard  him 
most  gladly,  and  among  them  were  many  women 
of  station.  Again,  as  in  Pisidian  Antioch,  the 
envy  of  the  Jew's  was  excited.  They  contrived  to 
•tir  up  the  lower  class  of  the  city  to  tumultuary 
violence  by  representing  the  preachers  of  Christ  as 
revolutionary  disturbers,  who  had  come  to  pro- 
daim  one  Jesus  as  king  instead  of  C«sar.  The 
mob  assaulted  the  liouse  of  Jason,  with  whom  Paul 
•nd  Silas  were  staying  as  guests,  and,  not  finding 
them,  dragged  Jason  himself  and  some  other 
brethren  before  the  magistrates.  In  this  case  the 
magistrates,  we  are  told,  and  the  people  generally, 
were  *< troubled"  by  the  rumors  and  accusations 
which  they  heard.  But  they  seem  to  have  acted 
wisely  and  justly,  in  taking  security  of  Jason  and 
the  rest,  and  letUng  them  go.  After  these  signs 
of  danger  the  brethren  immediately  sent  away  Paul 
•nd  Silas  by  night.  » 

The  epi^les  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written 
very  soon  after  the  AposUe*s  visit,  and  contain 
more  particulars  of  his  work  in  founding  that 
Church  than  we  find  in  any  other  epistle.  The 
whole  of  these  letters  ought  to  be  read  for  the 
information  they  thus  supply.  St.  Paul  speaks  to 
the  Thessalonian  Christians  as  being  mostly  Gen- 
tiles. He  reminds  them  that  they  had  turned 
from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God,  and 
to  wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven,  whom  He  rained 
from  the  dead,  "  Jesus  who  delivers  us  from  the 
coming  wrath"  (1  Thess.  i.  9,  10).  The  Apostle 
liad  evidently  spoken  much  of  the  coming  and 
presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  that 
wrath  which  was  already  descending  upon  the 
Jews  (ii.  16,  19,  Ac.).  His  message  bad  had  a 
wonderful  power  anK)ng«t  them,  because  they  had 
known  it  to  be  really  the  word  of  a  God  who  also 
wrought  in  them,  having  had  helps  towards  this 
convktion  in  the  seal  and  disinterestedness  and 
•flection  with  which  St.  Paul  (notwithstanding  his 
reeent  shameful  treatment  at  Pbilippi)  proclaimed 
bis  Gospd  amongst  tbem  (ii.  2,  8-13).  He  had 
purposely  wrought  with  his  own  hands,  e\'en  night 
and  day,  that  his  disinterestedness  might  he  more 
apparent  (1  Thess.  ii.  9;  S  Thess.  iii.  8).  He 
exhorted  them  not  to  be  drawn  away  from  patient 
indttstry  by  the  hopes  of  the  kingdom  into  which 
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they  were  called,  but  to  work  quietly,  and  to  culti- 
vate purity  and  brotherly  love  (1  Thess.  iv.  3,  9, 
11).  Connecting  these  allusfons  with  the  preach- 
ing in  the  synagogue  (Acts  xviL  8),  we  see  dearly 
bow  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  turned  upon  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  prophesied  of  in  the  Scriptures,  suffering  and 
dying,  raised  up  and  exalted  to  a  kingdom,  and 
about  to  appear  as  the  Giver  of  light  and  life,  to 
the  destruction  of  his  enemies  and  the  saving  of 
those  who  trusted  in  him. 

When  Paul  and  Sihu  left  Thessafonica  they  came 
to  Beroea.  Hare  they  found  the  Jews  more  noble 
(cftycvetrrcpoc)  —  more  disposed  to  receive  the  news 
of  a  rejected  and  crucified  Messiah,  and  to  examine 
the  Scriptures  with  candor  —  than  those  at  'llies- 
safonica  had  been.  Accordingly  they  gained  many 
converts,  both  Jews  and  Greeks;  but  the  Jews  of 
Thessalonica,  bearing  of  it,  sent  emissaries  to  stiz 
up  the  people,  and  it  was  thought  best  that  St.  Paul 
should  himself  leave  the  city,  whilst  Silas  and  Tim- 
othy remained  behind.  Some  of  "  Uie  brethren  " 
went  with  St.  P^ul  as  fiir  as  Athens,  where  they 
left  him,  carrying  back  a  request  to  Silas  and 
llmotby  that  they  would  speedily  join  hini^  He 
apparently  did  not  like  to  preach  alone,  and  in^ 
tended  to  rest  finom  his  apostolic  labor  until  they 
should  come  up  to  him ;  but  how  could  he  refraud 
himself,  with  all  that  was  going  on  at  Athens 
round  him  ?  There  he  witnessed  the  most  proftue 
idolatry  side  by  side  with  the  most  pretentions 
philosophy.  Either  of  tiiese  would  have  been 
enough  to  stimulate  his  spirit.  To  idolaten  and 
philosophers  he  felt  equally  urged  to  proclaim  his 
Master  and  the  li\i'ng  God.  So  he  went  to  his 
own  countrymen  and  the  proselytes  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  dedared  to  them  tliat  the  Messiah  had 
come;  but  he  also  spoke,  like  another  Socrates, 
with  people  in  the  market,  and  with  the  followers 
of  the  two  great  schools  of  philosophy,  Kpicuresns 
and  Stoics,  naming  to  all  Jesus  and  tiie  kesurreo- 
tion.  The  pbilosophen  encountered  him  with  a 
mixture  of  curiosity  and  contempt.  The  Epicu- 
rean, teaching  hirasdf  to  seek  for  tranquil  ei\joy- 
ment  as  the  chief  ol^t  of  life,  heard  of  One  clum- 
ing  to  be  the  Lord  of  men,  who  had  shown  them 
the  glory  of  dying  to  self,  and  had  promised  to 
those  wbo  fought  the  good  fight  l>ravely  a  nobler 
bliss  than  the  comforts  of  life  could  yield.  The 
Stoic,  cultivating  a  stem  and  isolated  moral  inde- 
pendence, heard  of  One  whose  own  righteousness 
was  proved  by  submiision  to  the  Father  in  heaven, 
and  who  had  promised  to  give^is  righteousness  to 
those  who  trusted  not  in  tbemseh-es  but  in  Him. 
To  all,  the  announcement  of  a  Person  was  much 
stranger  than  the  publishing  of  any  theories  would 
have  been.  So  far  as  they  thought  the  preacher 
anj'thing  but  a  silly  trifler,  he  seemed  to  tliem,  not 
a  philosopher,  but '» a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods  ** 
{^4v»y  Sot/AoWwy  KarayyiKt^t)-  But  any  one  with 
a  no\'elty  was  welcome  to  those  who  "  spent  their 
time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  hear  or  to  tell 
some  new  thing."  They  brought  him  therefore  to 
the  Areopagus,  that  he  might  make  a  formal  expo- 
sition of  hLi  doctrine  to  an  assemblfd  audience. 

We  are  not  to  think  here  of  the  Council  of 
Court,  renowned  in  the  oldest  Athenian  history, 
which  took  its  name  from  Mars'  Hill,  but  only  of 
the  devated  spot  where  the  council  met,  not  covered 
in,  but  arranged  with  benches  and  steps  of  stone, 
so  as  to  form  a  convenient  place  for  a  public  ad- 
dress.    Here  the  Apostle  delivered  that  wouderfil 
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dkc^u^ie,  reportkl  in  Actt  xrii.  22-31,  irhidi 
■eems  as  fresh  and  iii0(nietiv«  fvr  the  iiiteHect  of 
the  19th  century  m  H  was  for  the  hitellect  of  the 
flrst.  In  this  we  have  the  PauUne  Gospel  as  H 
addressed  itself  to  the  specidatire  mind  of  the 
•ultiTated  Greeks.  How  the  "report"  was  ob- 
tained bj  the  writer  of  the  history  we  have  no 
Beans  of  Icnowing.  Poeribly  we  have  in  it  notes 
written  down  before  or  after  the  deUveiy  of  this 
address  by  8t.  Paul  himself.  Short  as  it  is,  the 
form  is  as  perfect  as  the  matter  is  rich.  The 
loftiness  aiid  breadth  of  tlie  theology,  the  dignity 
imd  delicacy  of  the  argument,  the  absence  of  self; 
the  straightforward  and  reverent  nature  of  the 
testimony  delivered  —  all  the  characteristics  so 
strikingly  dispkyed  In  this  speech,  —  help  us  to 
nnderstand  what  kind  of  a  teacher  had  now  ap- 
peared in  the  Grecian  world.  8t  Paul,  it  is  well 
miderstood,  did  not  begin  with  calling  the  Athe- 
nians "  too  superstitious."  **  I  perceive  you,"  he 
said,  •<  to  be  eminently  religious."  «  He  had  ob- 
served an  altar  inscribed  ^Ayvtlirrf  Oc^,  **To  the 
■nknown  God."  ^  It  meant,  no  doubt,  ^  To  some 
■unknown  God."  <*  I  eome,"  he  said  *«  as  the  mes- 
tenger  of  that  unknown  God."  And  then  he  pro- 
eeeds  to  speak  of  God  in  terms  which  were  not 
altogether  new  to  Grecian  ears.  They  had  heard 
tf  a  God  who  had  made  the  world  and  'all  things 
therein,  and  even  of  One  who  gave  to  all  life,  and 
breath,  and  all  things.  But  they  had  never  learnt 
the  next  lesson  which  was  now  taught  them.  It 
isas  a  special  truth  of  the  new  dispensation,  that 
**  God  had  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men, 
fer  to  dwell  on  all  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  having  de- 
termhied  the  times  assigned  to  them,  and  the 
bounds  of  tbdr  habitation,  that  they  should  seek 
the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him  and 
find  him."     [Mars*  Hill,  Amer.  ed.] 

Comparing  it  with  the  tea^ng  given  to  other 
tadiences,  we  pereeive  that  it  hud  hold  of  the 
deepest  conrictions  which  had  ever  been  given  to 
Greeks,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  encountered  the 
Strongest  prgudices  of  Greeks.  We  see,  as  at  Lys- 
tra,  that  an  apostle  of  Christ  had  no  need  to  refer 
to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  whto  he  ^>oke  to  those 
who  had  not  received  tliem.  He  could  speak  to 
men  as  God's  children,  and  subjects  of  God's  edu- 
cating discipline,  and  was  only  bringing  them  fat- 
ther  tidings  of  Him  whom  they  had  been  always 
feeling  atUr.  He  presented  to  them  the  Son  of 
Man  as  acting  in  the  power  of  Him  who  had  made 
all  nations,  and  who  was  not  tar  from  any  single 
man.  He  began  ta  speak  of  Him  as  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  of  the  power  of  a  new  life  which  was  in 
Him  for  men;  but  his  audience  vronld  not  hear  of 
Him  who  thus  claimed  their  personal  allegiance. 
Some  mocked,  others  more  courteously,  talked  of 
hearing  him  again  another  time.  The  Apostle 
gained  but  few  converts  at  Athens,  and  he  soon 
took  hii  departure  and  came  to  Corinth. 

Athens  still  retained  its  okl  inteHectunl  predom- 
inance; but  Corinth  was  the  political  and  oomrocr- 
eial  Tapital  of  Greece.  It  was  in  pbiees  of  Hring 
aetlrity  that  St.  Paul  bUxned  longest  and  most 


«  Set,  in  eooAnnation,  passagss  quoted  from  anelaot 
authors  in  Couybcare  and  Howsoo,  i.  880,  fte. 

k  *  No  doubt  Bttf^  as  of  the  nature  of  a  proper  name, 
may  be  deflotte  without  the  article ;  but  it  ti  mofe 
iiatnrally  indefinite  here,  tfae  concepCion  lieing  ttiat  of 
a  iXoA  dimly  revealed  to  their  ooofolousoesf,  in  ad- 
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suecttiftaDy,  as  formerly  it  Antiocb,  now  al  GoffDA, 
and  afterwards  at  Ephesus.  The  rapid  sprcMl  of 
the  Gospel  was  obviously  promoted  by  the  preach- 
hag  of  it  in  cities  where  men  were  continually 
coming  and  going;  but  besides  this  considcimtion, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  Apostle  escaped  gladly 
from  duU  ignoranee  on  the  one  side,  and  fnihi  phi- 
kwophidd  dilettantism  on  the  othe^,  to  places  in 
which  the  real  business  of  the  worid  was  being 
done.  The  Gospel,  though  unworldly,  was  yet  x 
message  to  practical  and  inquiring  men  and  it  had 
more  affinity  to  work  of  any  kind  than  to  torpor  et 
to  inteUectual  frivolity.  One  proof  of  the  whole- 
some agreement  between  the  following  of  Christ 
and  ordinary  labor  was  given  by  St.  Paul  himself 
during  his  stay  at  Corinth.  Here,  as  at  Tbcsss- 
k>nica,  he  chose  to  earn  his  own  snbaisteDce  hj 
working  at  bis  trade  of  tent-making.  This  trade 
brought  him  into  dose  connection  with  two  persona 
who  became  distinguished  as  believers  in  Christ, 
Aqnila  and  PrisdBa.  They  were  .lews,  nnd  hnd 
lately  left  Home,  in  consequence  of  an  edict  of  Clan- 
dius  [see  Clavdiub]  ;  and  as  they  also  were  tent- 
makers,  St.  Paul  *«  abode  with  them  and  wrought.*' 
Laboring  thus  on  the  six  days,  the  Apoatle  west 
to  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath,  and  there  by  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures  sought  to  win  both  Jews 
and  proselytes  to  the  belief  that  Jesus  ww  tho 
Christ. 

He  was  testifying  vrith  unnsual  eflbrt  and  anxiety 
(ovrefycro  r^  Ae^yy),  when  Silas  and  Tinnothy 
came  from  Macedonia,  and  joined  him.  We  are 
left  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  movements 
of  Sibs  and  Timothy  had  been,  since  they  were 
with  Paul  at  Benea.  From  the  statements  in  the 
AcU  (xvii.  15,  16)  that  Paul,  when  he  readied 
Athens,  desired  Silas  and  Hmotheus  to  come  to  Un 
mth  ail  ipeedf  snd  waited  for  them  there,  e«n- 
paied  with  those  in  1  These,  (ill  1,  S),  »  When  we 
could  no  fenger  forbear,  we  thought  it  good  to  be 
left  at  Athens  alone,  and  sent  TImotheas,  onr  hro- 
ther,  and  minister  of  God,  and  our  fellow-laborer  in 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  establish  you  and  to  com- 
fort you  conoeniing  your  futh ,"  —  Paley  (  /Tom  PrtU' 
/nue,  1  These.  No.  iv.)  reasonably  argues  tlmt  Silaa 
and  Timothy  had  come  to  Athens,  but  had  soon 
been  dispatched  thence,  Timothy  to  Thesaaloaica, 
and  Sihis  to  Phllippi,  or  dsewhere.  From  Macedo- 
nia the}'  came  together,  or  about  the  same  time,  to 
Corinth ;  and  their  arrival  was  the  oecaaon  ci  the 
writing  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 

This  is  the  first «  extant  example  of  that  work 
by  it'hich  the  Apostle  Paul  has  served  the  Chuirh 
of  all  ages  in  as  eminent  a  degree  as  he  lab«red  at 
the  founding  of  It  in  his  lifeUme.  All  commen- 
tators upon  the  New  Testament  have  been  accoa- 
tomed  to  notice  the  points  of  coincidence  between 
the  history  in  the  Acts,  and  these  Letters.  Pkiley'a 
fhnxe  Paulina  b  femous  as  a  specisl  work  upon 
this  Bubjeet.  But  more  recently,  important  attempts 
have  been  made  to  estimate  the  Eputlesof  St.  Paul 
more  broadly,  by  considering  them  in  thdr  mutual 
order  and  rdations,  and  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  development  of  the  writer's  1 


dition  to  all  the  gods,  so  called, 

them.  B. 

c  Bwald  beUevis,  rather  eapridoMy,  that  the  Ba^ 
ood  Ep.  to  the  Thess.  was  written  Jfrsf,  and  was  smbI 
firom  Beroea  {Dk  Snulmhnibtm  de*  4;pukdi 
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■f.  S«di  iittempti^  most  iMdtd  Abetter  Hildas 
■tandiiig  of  the  epistles  themsdves,  and  to  %  finer 
appredation  of  the  Apostie*s  nature  and  work.  It 
b  notorious  that  the  order  of  the  epistles  in  the 
book  of  the  N.  T.  is  not  their  real,  or  chronological 
order.  'Ihe  mere  placing  of  them  in  their  true 
•equenoe  throws  oonsiderable  light  upon  the  his- 
torj;  and  happily  the  time  of  composition  of  the 
more  important  epistles  can  be  stated  with  suffi- 
deut  certainty,  llie  two  epistles  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  belong  —  and  these  alone  —  to  the  present 
Missionary  Journey.  The  epistles  to  the  Gak- 
tians,  Romans,  and  Corinthians,  were  written  during 
the  next  journey.  Those  to  Philemon,  the  Colos- 
iians,  the  Epheslans,  and  the  Philippians,  bek>ng  to 
the  captivity  at  Itotue.  With  regard  to  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  there  are  considerable  difficulties,  which 
require  to  be  discussed  separately. 

Two  general  remarks  relating  to  St  PauPs  let- 
ters may  find  a  place  hare.  (1.)  There  is  no  reason 
to  aasume  that  the  extant  letters  ate  all  that  the 
Apostle  wrote.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  strong 
ivresumption,  and  some  slight  positive  evidence, 
thai  he  wrote  many  which  have  pot  been  preserved 
(Jowett,  i.  p.  105-201, 2d  ed.).  (2.)  We  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  concluding  too  much  trom  tHe 
eontrnts  and  style  of  any  epistle,  ss  to  the  fixed 
bent  of  the  Apostle's  whole  mind  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written.  We  must  remember  that  the 
epistles  to  the  Thessaknians  were  written  whilst 
St  Paul  iras  deeply  absorbed  in  the  peculiar  dr- 
enmstaiioes  of  the  Corinthian  Church;  and  that 
the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  were  written  betujeen 
those  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Romans.  These 
fticto  are  sufficient  to  remind  us  of  the  iMrsniiUty 
of  the  Aposlle^s  mind ;  —  to  show  us  how  thoroughly 
the  feelings  and  ideas  suggested  to  him  by  the  dr- 
eumstances  upon  which  he  was  dwelling  had  the 
power  to  mould  his  utteranees. 

The  Fhti  Epistle  to  the  Thessslonians  was  prob- 
ably vnitten  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  and 
before  he  turned  from  the  Jews  to  the  Genliles.  It 
was  drawn  from  St.  Paul  by  the  arrival  of  Silas 
and  llmothy.  [Thrssalomiakb,  First  Etistle 
TO  TiiE.]  llie  largest  portion  of  it  consists  of  an 
impassioned  recalling  of  the  'fiwrts  and  feelings  of 
the  time  when  the  Apostle  was  personally  with  them. 
But  we  perceive  gradually  that  those  expectations 
which  he  had  taught  them  to  entertain  of  the  ap- 
pearing and  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had 
undeigone  some  corruption.  There  were  symptoms 
in  the  Thessaionian  church  of  a  restlessness  which 
speculated  on  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  ftiture, 
snd  found  present  duties  flat  and  unimportant. 
This  evil  toidency  St.  Paul  seeks  to  correct,  by 
revivinic  the  first  spirit  of  faith  and  hope  and  mu- 
tual fellowship,  and  by  setting  forth  the  appearing 
of  Jesus  Christ  —  not  indeed  as  distant,  but  as  the 
tvSL  shinhig  of  a  day  of  which  all  believers  in  Christ 
were  already  children.  The  ethical  characteristics 
apparent  in  tliis  letter,  the  degree  in  which  St 
Paul  identified  himself  with  his  friends,  the  entire 
■urrender  of  his  existence  to  his  calling  as  a  preacher 
of  Qirist,  his  anxiety  for  the  good  fiime  and  well- 
being  of  his  converts,  are  the  same  which  wOl  re- 
appear eontinually.  What  interval  of  time  sep»- 
rated  the  Second  Letter  to  the  Thessslonians  fW>m 
tiie  First,  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  except 
that  the  later  one  was  eertahUy  written  before  St 

«  Anoogst  thsss,  ths  works  of  Prof.  Jowett  {Spii- 
%$  U  tkt  Thtm,^   Gml.,  mud  Rom.),  Of  Bwakl  (Dm 
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PaoTt  departure  flxmi  Corinth.  [TnKaeALo- 
NIANS,  Second  Epistle  to  the.]  The  Thcssa* 
lonians  had  been  disturbed  by  announeemente  that 
those  convulsions  of  the  world  which  all  Christians 
were  taught  to  associate  with  the  coming  of  Christ 
were  immediately  impending.  To  meet  thesi 
assertions,  St.  Paul  delivers  express  predictions  ii 
a  manner  not  usual  with  him  elsewhere;  and  whilA 
reaffirming  all  he  bad  ever  taught  the  Thessafo- 
nians  to  believe  respecting  the  early  coming  of  the 
Saviour  and  the  blttsedness  of  vraiting  patiently  fbr 
it,  he  hiforms  them  that  certain  e^-ents,  of  which  he 
had  spoken  to  them,  must  run  their  course  befbre 
the  fiiD  manifbst^ion  of  Jesus  Christ  could  come  to 
pass.  At  the  end  of  this  epistle  St  Paul  guards 
the  Thessafonians  against  pretended  letters  fhnn 
him,  by  tdling  them  that  every  genuine  lettirr,  even 
if  not  written  by  bis  hand  throughout,  would  have 
at  least  an  autograph  salutation  at  the  close  of  it 

We  return  now  to  the  Apostle*s  preaching  at 
Corinth.  When  Silas  and  llmotheus  came,  he 
was  testifying  to  the  Jews  with  great  earnestness, 
but  with  littie  success.  So  **  when  they  opposed 
themselves  and  blasphemed,  he  shook  out  his  rai- 
ment," and  said  to  them,  in  words  of  warning 
taken  fh>m  their  own  prophete  (Es.  xxxiii.  4): 
M  Your  bfood  be  upon  your  own  heads;  I  am  dean, 
and  henceforth  will  go  to  the  Gentiles."  The  ex* 
perience  of  Pisidian  Antioch  was  repeating  itself. 
The  AposUe  went,  as  he  threatened,  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  began  to  preach  in  the  bouse  of  a  proa- 
elyto  named  Justus.  Already  one  distinguished 
Jew  bad  become  a  believer,  Crispus,  the  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,  mentioned  (1  Cor.  i.  14)  as  baptized 
by  the  Apostle  himself;  and  many  of  the  Gentile 
inhabitante  were  receiving  the  Gospd  and  being 
baptized.  The  envy  and  rage  of  the  Jews,  there- 
fore, were  excited  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  seem 
to  have  pressed  upon  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul.  He 
was  therefore  encouraged  by  a  vision  of  the  Lord, 
who  appeared  to  him  by  night,  and  said,  **  Be  not 
afraid,  but  speak,  and  hold  not  thy  peace;  for  I 
am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on  thee,  to 
hurt  thee;  for  I  have  much  people  in  this  city.** 
Corinth  was  to  be  an  important  seat  of  the  Churefa 
of  Christ,  distinguished,  not  only  by  the  number 
of  believers,  but  also  by  the  variety  and  the  fruit. 
f\ilness  of  the  teaching  to  be  given  there.  At  this 
time  St  Paul  himself  stoyed  there  for  a  year  and 
six  months,  *^  teaching  the  word  of  God  amongst 
tiiem." 

Corinth  was  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of 
Achaia,  and  the  residence  of  the  proconsul.  Dur- 
ing St  PsuVs  stay,  we  find  the  proconsular  oflice 
hekl  by  Gallio,  a  brother  of  the  phifosopher  Seneea. 
[Galuo.]  Before  him  the  Apostle  was  sumuMned 
by  bis  Jewish  enemies,  who  hoped  to  bring  the 
Roman  authority  to  bear  upon  him  as  an  innovator 
in  religion.  But  Gallio  perceived  at  once,  before 
Paul  could  **  open  his  mouth  "  to  defimd  himseff, 
that  the  movement  was  due  to  Jewish  pr^udice, 
and  refused  to  go  into  the  question.  **  If  it  be  a 
question  of  words  and  names  and  of  your  law,'*  he 
said  to  the  Jews,  speaking  with  the  tolerance  of  a 
Roman  magistrate,  "  look  ye  to  it;  for  I  will  be  no 
Judge  of  such  matters.**  Then  a  singukur  scene 
occurred.  The  Corinthian  spectators,  ^ther  favor- 
ing St  Paul,  or  actuated  only  by  anger  against  the 
Jews,  seised  on  the  principal  person  of  those  who 


aendtehnihm,  ete.),  snd  of  Dr.  Wordsworth  (^itata 
qf  A.  Ami/),  msy  be  named. 
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had  brought  the  ehiirge,  and  beat  him  befora  the 
judgment-seat.  (See  on  the  other  hand  £wald, 
Geichidite,  vi.  463-466.)  Gallio  left  those  relig. 
ious  quarreb  to  settle  themselvts.  The  Apostle 
therefore  was  not  allowed  to  be  *'  hurt,**  and  re- 
mained some  time  longer  at  Corinth  unmolested. 

We  do  not  gather  from  the  subsequent  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  many  details  of  the  founding  of 
the  Church  at  Corinth.  The  main  body  of  the 
belie\-en  consisted  of  Gentiles,  —  ("  Ye  know  that 
ye  were  Gentiles,"  1  Cor.  xii.  2).  But,  partly  from 
the  number  who  had  been  proselytes,  partly  flx>m 
the  mixture  of  Jews,  it  had  so  far  a  Jewish  char- 
acter, that  St.  Paul  could  speak  of  **  our  lathers  *' 
as  having  been  under  the  cloud  (1  Cor.  x.  1). 
The  tendency  to  intellectual  display,  and  the  traffic 
of  sophists  in  phik>sopbical  theories,  which  pre- 
vailed at  Corinth,  made  the  Apostle  more  than 
usually  anxious  to  be  independent  in  his  life  and 
simple  in  bearing  his  witness.  He  wrought  for  his 
living  that  he  might  not  appear  to  be  taking  /ees 
of  his  pupils  (1  Cor.  ix.  18);  and  he  put  the  Per- 
■on  of  Jesus  Christ,  crucified  and  risen,  in  the 
place  of  all  doctrines  (1  Cor.  ii.  1-5,  xv.  3,  4). 
What  gave  infinite  significance  to  his  simple  state- 
ments, was  the  nature  of  the  Christ  who  had  been 
crucified,  and  his  relation  to  men.  Concerning 
these  m}'steries  St.  Paul  had  uttered  a  wisdom,  not 
of  the  «x>rkl,  but  of  God,  which  had  commended 
itself  chiefly  to  the  humble  and  simple.  Of  these 
God  had  chosen  and  called  not  a  few  "  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  of  men  " 
(1  Cor.  ii.  6,  7,  i.  27,  9). 

Having  been  the  instrument  of  accomplishing 
this  work,  St.  Paul  took  his  departure  for  Jerusa- 
lem, wishing  to  attend  a  festival  there.  Before 
leaving  Greece,  he  cut  off  his  hair^  at  Cencfanw,  in 
fulfillment  of  a  vow.  We  are  not  told  where  or 
'why  he  had  made  th'i  vow;  and  there  is  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  reconciling  this  act  with  the  re- 
ceived  customs  of  the  Jews.  [Vows.]  A  pas- 
sage in  Josephus,  if  rightly  underatood  {B.  J.  ii. 
15,  §  1),  mentions  a  vow  which  included,  besides  a 
sacrifice,  the  cutting  of  the  hair  and  the  beginning 
of  an  abstinence  from  wine  30  days  before  the 
sacrifice.  If  St.  Paul's  was  such  a  vow,  he  was 
going  to  oflfer  up  a  sacrifice  in  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  '*  shearing  of  bis  head  **  was  a  pre- 
limiiuu7  to  the  sacrifice.  The  principle  of  the 
vow,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  been  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Nazarite  vow,  which  St.  Paul  after- 
wards countenanced  at  Jerusalem.  [Nazaritk, 
p.  2075  a.]  There  is  therefore  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  him  to  have  followed  in  this  instance,  for 
some  reason  not  expbined  to  us,  a  custom  of  his 
countrymen.  —  When  he  sailed  finom  the  Isthmus, 
Aquila  and  Prisdlla  went  with  him  as  far  as 
Kpbesus.  Paul  paid  a  visit  to  the  synagogue  at 
Ephesus,  but  would  not  stay.  He  was  anxious  to 
be  at  Jerusalem  fur  the  approaching  feast,  but  he 
promised,  God  willing,  to  return  to  them  again. 
I.«aving  Ephesus,  he  sailed  to  Caesarea,  and  fh>ro 
thence  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  **  saluted  the 
Chureh.*'  It  is  argued  (Wieseler,  pp.  48-50), 
from  considerations  founded  on  the  suspension  oi 
na>-igation  durinji^  the  winter  months,  that  the  fes- 
tival was  probably  the  Pentecost  From  Jerusalem, 
almost  immediately,  the  Apostle  went  down  to  An- 

a  Acts  xvtti.  18.  The  act  may  be  thak  of  Aquila, 
tout  the  historian  certainly  seems  to  be  speaking  not 
ji  him,  but  of  St.  Paul. 
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tioch,  thui  rrtuming  to  the  same  pboe  horn  whUk 
he  had  started  with  Silas. 

Tftitxl  Missionary  Jowney,  induding  ike  jtfa| 
at  Epiiuus  (Acto  xvilL  23-xxl  17).  —  Witlwot 
inventing  &cts  or  discussions  for  which  we  have  no 
authority,  we  may  connect  with  this  short  visit  el 
St.  Paul  to  JeruMtlem  a  very  serious  raising  of  ths 
whole  question.  What  was  to  be  the  relatioii  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  law  and  cove- 
nant  of  the  Jews?  Such  a  Chureh  as  that  at 
Corinth,  with  its  affiliated  communities,  o 
chiefly  of  Gentile  members,  appeared  likdy  to  < 
shadow  by  its  importance  the  Mother  Cliiirch  ia 
Judsea.  The  jealousy  of  the  more  Judaical  be- 
lievers, not  extinguished  by  the  dedsion  of  the 
council  at  Jerusalem,  began  now  to  show  itacV 
everywhere  in  the  fixm  of  an  active  and  intrigo- 
ing  party-spirit.  This  disastrous  movement  could 
not  indeed  alienate  the  heart  of  St  Paul  fh»n  the 
Law  or  the  calling  or  the  people  of  hu  fiUhen  — 
his  antagonism  is  never  directed  against  theae; 
but  it  drew  him  into  the  great  conflict  of  the  nest 
period  <tf  his  life,  and  must  have  been  a  sore  tnA. 
to  the  intense  loyalty  of  his  nature.  To  vindicate 
the  freedom^  as  regarded  the  Jewish  Law,  of  be- 
Ubvers  in  Christ;  but  to  do  this,  for  the  vcsy  sake 
of  maintaining  fke  unity  of  the  Chvrck  ;  —  was  to 
be  the  earnest  labor  of  the  Apostle  for  some  yeara. 
In  thus  laboring  he  was  carrying  out  completely 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  elder  Apoirtles  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  may  we  not  believe  that,  in  deep 
sorrow  at  appearing,  even,  to  disparage  the  Law  and 
the  covenant,  be  was  the  more  anxioua  to  prota 
his  fellowship  in  spirit  with  the  Church  in  Judaa, 
by  "  remembering  the  poor,**  as  "  James,  CepfaaSi 
and  John  "  had  desired  that  he  would?  (GaL  iL 
10).  llie  promuience  gi\'en,  during  the  joumeyi 
upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  to  the  coUectioa 
to  be  made  amongst  his  churehes  for  the  benefit  ef 
the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  seems  to  indicate  such  an 
anxiety.  The  great  epistles  which  bek>ng  to  this 
period,  those  to  the  Galatians,  CorinthUna,  and 
Komans,  show  how  the  **  Judaizing  **  qoestioo  ex- 
ereised  at  this  time  the  Apostle*s  mind. 

St  Paul  't  spent  some  time  **  at  Antiodi,  and 
during  this  stay,  as  we  are  inclined'  to  believe,  Us 
collision  with  St  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  11-14),  of  whieh 
we  have  spoken  above,  took  place.  [See  note  k^ 
voL  Ui.  p.  2372.]  ^Vhen  he  left  AnUoefa,  he 
**went  over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia 
in  order,  strengthening  all  the  disciples,**  and  giv- 
ing orders  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  1).  It  is  probaUe  that  ike  J-pistie  to 
the  Galatians  was  written  soon  after  this  visit 
[Galatians,  Epistle  to  the.]  When  he  was 
with  them  he  had  found  the  Christian  oomnrani- 
ties  uifested  by  Judaizing  teachers.  He  had  **  told 
them  the  truth  **  (Gal.  iv.  16),  he  had  warned  them 
against  the  deadly  tendencies  of  Jewish  exdnsiva- 
ness,  and  had  re-affirmed  the  simple  Gospel,  con- 
cerning Jesus  (Jhrist  the  Son  of  God,  which  he  had 
preached  to  them  on  his  first  visit  {rh  rp^raor. 
Gal.  iv.  13).  But  after  he  left  them  the  Jndaia- 
ing  dootrine  raised  its  head  again.  The  only 
course  left  to  its  advoeatcs  was  to  assail  openly  the 
authority  of  St  Paul;  and  this  they  did.  They 
represented  him  as  having  derived  hia  commissioa 
from  the  older  Apostles,  and  as  therefore  acting 
disbyally  if  he  opposed  the  views  ascribed  to  VeUt 
and  James.  The  fickle  minds  of  the  Galatiaa 
Christians  were  influeneed  by  these  hardy  aaser* 
tioos;  and  the  Apostle  heard,  when  be  had  coat 
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iomn  to  Ephemi,  that  his  work  in  Galatift  was 
Ming  undone,  and  bb  conrerts  were  beinji^  seduced 
firom  the  true  &ith  in  Christ.  He  therefore  writes 
the  epistle  to  remonstrate  with  them  —  an  epistle 
fon  of  indignation,  of  warning,  of  direct  and  im- 
passioned teaching.  He  recalls  to  their  minds  the 
Gospel  which  he  had  prenched  amongst  them,  and 
•aserts  in  solemn  and  even  awful  language  its  abso- 
lute truth  (i.  8,  9).  He  declares  that  he  had  re- 
ceived it  directly  ft-om  Jeiui  Christ  the  Lord^  aifd 
that  his  portion  towards  the  other  Apostles  had 
always  tteen  that,  not  of  a  pupil,  but  of  an  inde- 
pendent fellow-laborer.  He  sets  before  them  Jesus 
the  Crucified,  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  fulMmei.t  of 
the  promise  made  to  the  fathers,  and  as  the  pledge 
and  giver  of  freedom  to  men.  He  declares  that  in 
Him,  and  bj  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  soiiship 
•ent  down  through  Him,  men  have  inherited  the 
rights  of  adult  sons  of  God;  that  the  condition 
represented  by  the  Law  was  the  inferior  and  prepir- 
•tory  stage  of  boyhood.  He  then,  most  earnestly 
uid  tenderiy,  impresses  upon  the  Galatians  the 
responAibilities  of  their  fellowship  with  Christ  the 
Crucified,  urging  them  to  fruitfulness  in  all  the 
graces  of  their  spiritual  calling,  and  especially  to 
biotheriy  consideration  and  unity. 

This  letter  was,  in  all  probability,  sent  from 
Ephesus.  This  was  the  goal  of  the  Apostle's  jour- 
neyings  through  Asia  Minor.  He  came  down  upon 
Ephesus  from  the  upper  districts  (r& .  &yMTcp</cJk 
fUfni)  of  Phrygia.  What  Aniiock  was  for  '*  the 
r^oii  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,*'  what  CoriiUh  was  for 
Greece,  what  Jiome  was  —  we  may  add  —  for 
Italy  and  the  West,  that  Ephe$u»  was  for  the  im- 
portant province  oiled  Asia.  ludeed,  with  refer- 
enoe  to  the  spread  of  the  Church  CathoHc,  Kphe- 
■OS  occupied  the  central  position  of  all.  lliis  was 
ibe  meeting  place  of  Jew,  of  Greek,  of  Roman, 
nod  of  Oriental.  Accordingly,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  was  to  stay  a  long  time  here,  that  he 
might  found  a  strong  Church,  which  should  be  a 
kind  of  mother-church  to  Christian  communities 
In  the  neighboring  cities  of  Asia. 
0  A  new  element  in  the  preparation  of  the  worid 
for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  presents  itself  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Apostle's  work  at  £phesus.  He 
Hods  there  certain  disciples  (rtr&s  fuiBrirds)  — 
about  twelve  in  number,  —  of  whom  he  is  led  to 
Inquire,  **  Did  ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye 
believed?  They  answered.  No,  we  did  not  even 
bear  of  there  being  a  Holy  Ghost.  Unto  what 
then,  asked  Paul,  were  ye  baptized?  And  they 
Mid,  Unto  John's  baptism.  Then  said  Paul,  John 
Impiiutd  irith  the  baptism  of  repentanoe,  saying 
to  the  people  that  they  should  believe  on  him  who 
was  coming  after  him,  that  is,  on  Jesus.  Hearing 
this,  they  were  boptizeti  into  tlie  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  when  Paul  had  laid  hb  hands  upon 
them,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  they 
began  to  spesdc  with  tongues  and  to  prophesy 
(Acts,  xix.  1-7).  —  It  is  obvious  to  compare  this 
incident  with  the  Apostolic  act  of  Peter  and  John 
in  Samaria,  and  to  see  in  it  an  assertion  of  the  f\ill 
Apostolic  dignity  of  Paul.  But  besides  this  bear- 
ii^  of  it,  we  ace  in  it  indications  which  suggest 
more  thsn  they  distinctly  express,  as  to  the  spirit- 
ual movements  of  that  age.     These  twelve  disci- 
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It  was  Important,  sajs  Naandsr,  that  the  Divloe 
which  accompanied  the  Qofpoi  should.  In  soms 
anoer,  exhibit  its  superiority  to  the  msgic 
preraUsd  so  eztsuslvtly  at  Ephesus,  and  which, 


pies  are  mentioned  immediately  alter  ApoUoe,  who 
also  had  been  at  Ephesus  just  before  St.  Paul*8 
arrival,  and  who  had  taught  diligently  concerning 
Jesus  (t*  wepl  tow  'In^ov),  knowing  only  thi 
baptism  of  John.  But  ApoUos^was  of  Alexandria, 
trained  in  the  intelligent  and  inquiring  study  ol 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  had  been  fostered  b} 
the  Greek  culture  of  that  capital.  We  are  led  ts 
suppose,  therefore,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  baptisn 
of  John  and  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  bad  spreat 
widely,  and  had  been  received  with  &vor  by  some 
of  those  who  knew  the  Scriptures  most  thoroughly, 
before  the  message  conoeming  the  exaltation  ojf 
Jesus  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been 
received.  What  the  exact  bdief  of  Apollos  and 
these  twelve  "  disciples  "  was  concerning  the  char- 
acter and  work  of  Jesus,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  But  we  gather  that  it  was  wanting  in  a 
recognition  of  the  full  fordship  of  Jesus  and  of  the 
gia  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Pentecostal  &ith  waa 
communicated  to  Apollos  by  Aquila  and  PrisciUa, 
to  the  other  disciples  of  the  Baptist  by  St.  Paul.  ^ 

The  Apostle  now  entered  upon  his  usual  work. 
He  went  into  the  8yna:;ogue,  and  for  three  monthi 
he  spoke  openly,  disputing  and  persuading  concern- 
ing ''  the  kingdom  of  God."  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  obstinacy  and  opposition  of  some  of  the 
Jews  led  him  to  give  up  frequenting  the  synagogue, 
and  he  established  the  believers  as  a  separate 
society,  meeting  *(in  the  school  of  Tynmnus." 
This  continued  (though  we  may  probably  aUow 
for  an  occasional  absence  of  St.  Paul)  for  two 
years.  During  this  time  many  things  occurred,  of 
which  the  historian  of  the  Acts  chooses  two  ex- 
amples, the  triumph  ova*  magical  arts,  and  the 
great  dbturbance  raised  by  the  silversmiths  who 
made  shrines  for  Artemis;  and  amongst  which  m 
are  to  note  further  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  tlie  Corinthians. 

*«God  wrought  special  miracles,'*  we  are  told 
(9v¥dfA9if  o6  tA»  rvxo6ffas\  "  by  the  hands  of 
Paul."  **  It  is  evident  that  the  arts  of  sorcery  and 
magic  —  all  those  arts  which  betoken  the  belief  in 
the  presence  of  a  spirit,  but  not  of  a  Holy  Spu-it  — 
were  flourishing  here  in  great  luxuriance.  Every- 
thing in  the  history  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
would  suggest  the  thought  that  the  exhibitions  of 
Divine  power  took  a  more  startling  form  where 
superstitions  grounded  mainly  on  the  reverence  for 
diiibuUcal  power  were  prevalent:  that  they  were  the 
proclamations  of  a  beneficent  and  orderly  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  manifested  to  counteract  and 
overcome  one  that  was  irregular  and  malevolent  *' 
(Maurice,  Unity  of  the  Neu>  TesUttnent,  p.  616). 
The  powers  of  the  new  kingdom  took  a  form  more 
nearly  resembling  the  wonders  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  than  was  usually  adopted,  when  hand- 
kerchiefs and  aprons  from  the  body  of  Paid  (like 
the  shadow  of  Peter,  v.  15)  were  allowed  to  be  used 
for  the  healing  of  the  siok  and  the  casting  out  of 
devils.  But  it  was  to  be  clearly  seen  that  all  was 
done  by  the  healing  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Him- 
self.o  Certain  Jews,  and  among  them  the  seven  * 
sons  of  one  Sceva  (not  unlike  Simon  Magus  in 
Samaria),  fimcied  that  the  efl^  was  due  to  a 
magic  formula,  an  hr^i^'  They  therefore  at- 
tempted to  exorcise,  by  saying,  "  We  a^ure  yoo 

by  it!  apparently  great  effects,  deceived  and  captivated 
so  many.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  rescue  men 
fh>m  such  arts  of  Imposture,  and  prepare  them  fag 
the  reception  of  the  truth.  H. 
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bj  Jetof  whom  Paul  preaeheth.*^  But  the  evil 
•pint,  haTing  a  voice  gix-en  to  it,  cried  out,  "  Jesus 
I  know,  Mid  Paul  I  know,  but  who  are  je  ?  "  And 
the  man  who  was  possessed  fell  furkxisly  upon  the 
exorcists  and  drove  them  forth.  The  result  of  this 
testimony  was  (hat  fear  fell  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
of  EpbesQs,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was 
magnified.  And  the  impression  produced  bore 
strikiiif;  prKtical  fhiits.  llie  city  was  well  known 
for  its  *E^/<ria  ypj^ifiarot  forms  of  incantation, 
which  were  sold  at  a  high  price.  Many  of  those 
who  had  these  books  brought  them  together  and 
burned  them  liefore  all  men,  and  when  the  cost  of 
them  was  computed  it  was  found  to  be  50,000 
drachmas  »  £1770.  «*  So  mightily  grew  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  prevailed.** 

Whilst  St.  Paul  was  at  Rphesus  his  eommuni- 
eations  with  the  Church  in  Achaia  were  not  alto- 
gether suspended,  'lliere  is  strong  reason  to  belie^-e 
that  a  personal  visit  to  Corinth  was  made  by  him, 
and  a  k;tter  sent,  neither  of  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  Acts.  The  visit  u  inferred  ftom  se\*eral  allu- 
sions in  the  2d  Epbtle  to  the  Corinthians.  "  Be- 
hold, the  thu^  time  I  am  ready  to  come  to  you  *^ 
(2  Cor.  zii.  14).  «*  iliis  is  the  third  time  I  am 
eoming  to  you  **  (2  Cor.  xiii.  1).  The  \'isit  be  is 
eontemplatiiig  is  plainly  that  mentioned  in  Acts  xx. 
2,  which  took  place  when  he  finally  left  Ephesus. 
If  that  was  the  iJiird^  he  must  have  paid  a  stcomi 
daring  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Ephesus.  It 
fteems  far-fetched,  with  Paley  {i/orm  PauUtuB,  2 
Cor.  No.  xi.),  to  conclude  that  St.  Pbul  is  only 
a£Brming  a  third  {mention^  and  that  the  secrnul 
intention  had  not  been  carried  out  llie  context. 
In  both  cases,  seems  to  refer  plainly  to  rtnVs,  and 
not  to  intentions.  Again,  **  I  determined  thb  with 
myself,  that  I  would  not  come  again  to  you  in 
htaxineu''  (wdkiw  h  K&wn)i  2  Cor.  ii.  1.  Here 
St.  Paul  is  apparently  speaking  of  a  previous  xnsit 
which  he  had  paid  in  sorrow  of  heart.  He  expresses 
an  apprehension  (2  Cor.  xii.  21)  lest  **  again  when 
I  come,  my  God  should  humble  me  among  you  ** 
(41,^  wdkuf  i\66wTos  ftou  rawuv^ti  fit  —  the 
wdXtp  appearing  certainly  to  refer  to  ravttpd^ti 
as  much  as  to  i\$6pr0s)-  The  words  in  2  Cor. 
liii*  2,  wpottfniKA  icol  wpoK^yoa,  &t  waoi)v  th 
t€<ntpo¥  Kui  awiiv  vvv^  may  be  translated,  either 
**9»if  present  the  second  time,*'  or  **  as  tohen  pres- 
ent the  second  time.**  In  the  hitter  case  we  have 
here  a  distinct  confirmation  of  the  supposed  visit 
The  former  rendering  seems  at  first  sight  to  exclude 
It:  iHit  if  we  remember  that  the  thought  of  his 
special  admonition  is  occupying  the  Apostlc*s  mind, 
we  should  naturally  understand  it, "  I  forewarn  you 
now  in  my  absence,  as  if  I  were  present  a  second 
time  to  do  it  in  penon;**  so  that  he  would  be 
speaking  of  the  supposed  visit  as  a  Jirst,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  purpose  which  he  has  in  his  mind. 
The  pi'imA  facie  sense  of  Uiese  passages  implies 
a  short  %isit,  which  we  should  phux  in  the  first  half 
of  the  stay  at  Ephesus.  And  there  are  no  strong 
reasons  why  we  should  not  accept  thtit  primd /neie 
sense.  St.  Paul,  we  may  imagine.  Iieard  of  disor- 
ders which  prevailed  in  the  Corinthian  Church,^ 
A  polios  had  returned  to  Ephesus  some  time  liefore 
the  Iftt  Epistle  was  wriUea  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12),  and  it 
may  ha^ie  bfen  from  him  that  St  Paul  leunt  the 
tidings  which  distressed  him.  He  was  moved  to  go 
himself  to  see  them.    He  stayed  but  a  short  time, 
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but  warned  them  stilemnly  against  the  Ueentkiai* 
ness  which  he  peroei\-ed  to  be  creeping  in  amoogak 
them.  If  he  went  directly  by  sea  to  Corinth  am 
back,  this  journey  would  not  occupy  much  time 
It  was  very  natural,  again,  that  this  visit  sbooU 
be  followed  up  by  a  letter.  Either  the  Apostle*! 
own  refactions  after  his  return,  or  some  sabseqoent 
tidings  which  reached  him,  drew  from  him,  it  ap- 
pears, a  written  coinmunication  in  which  he  gave 
tliem  some  practical  advice.  "  I  wrote  unto  you  m 
the  Epistle  not  to  keep  company  with  fornicators  '* 
{fypea^  hfuw  iv  rn  iwt<rro\f:  1  Cor.  t.  9).  Then, 
at  some  point  not  defined  in  the  course  of  the  stay 
at  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  annomiced  to  his  friends  a 
plan  of  going  through  Macedonia  and  Achata,  and 
afterwards  visiting  Jerusalem;  adding,  **  Altar  I 
have  been  there,  I  must  also  see  Rome.**  But  he 
put  ofT  for  a  while  his  own  departure,  and  sent 
before  him  Timothy  and  Erastus  to  the  ehordies 
in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  **to  bring  them  into 
remembrance  of  his  ways  which  were  in  Christ** 
(I  Cor.  iv.  17). 

Whether  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
was  written  before  or  afber  the  tumult  exdted  by 
Demetrius  cannot  be  positively  asserted,  tie  makes 
an  allusion,  in  tliat  epistle,  to  a  **  battle  with  wild 
beasts'*  fonght  at  Ephesus  (ieriftofUxyiaa  h 
'E^/o-y:  1  Cor.  xv.  32),  which  it  is  usual  to  un- 
derstand figuratively,  and  which  is  by  many  con- 
nected with  that  tumult  But  this  connection  is 
arbitrary,  and  without  much  reason.^  And  as  it 
would  seem  from  Acts  xx.  1  that  St  Paul  departed 
immediately  after  the  tumult,  it  is  probable  that 
the  epistle  was  written  before,  though  not  long 
before,  the  raising  of  this  disturbance.  Here  then, 
while  the  Apostle  is  so  earnestly  occupied  with  the 
teaching  of  believers  and  inquirers  at  Ephesus  and 
fh>m  the  neighboring  parts  of  **Asia,**  we  find 
him  throwing  all  his  heart  and  soul  into  the  con- 
cerns of  the  church  at  Corinth.  [COKixniiAiee, 
FiKST  Epistle  to  the.] 

There  were  two  external  inducements  for  writing 
this  epistle.  (1.)  St  Paul  had  received  informa- 
tion from  members  of  Chloe's  household  {i^K^9^ 
fioi  inh  T&y  X\6riSt  !•  H)  concerning  the  state 
of  the  church  at  Corinth.  (2.)  That  diurch  had 
written  him  a  letter,  of  which  the  bearers  were 
Stephanas  and  Fortunatus  and  Achalcua,  to  ads 
his  judgment  upon  t-arious  points  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  him  (vii.  1,  xri.  17).  He  had  learnt 
that  there  were  di\isions  in  the  church  ;  that 
parties  had  been  formed  which  took  the  naniea  of 
Paul,  of  ApoUos,  of  Cephas,  and  of  Christ  (i.  11, 
12);  and  also  that  moral  and  social  irregularities 
had  begun  to  prevail,  of  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  scandalous  example  was  that  a  be- 
lie\-er  had  taken  his  fiither*s  wife,  without  being 
puMidy  condemned  by  the  church  (v.  1,  vi.  7,  xL 
17-22,  xiv.  33-40).  To  these  evils  we  must  add 
one  doctrinal  error,  of  those  who  said  **  that  thcrs 
was  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  **  (xv.  12).  It  is 
probable  that  the  teaching  of  ApoDos  the  Alexan- 
drian, which  had  been  characteristic  and  highly 
successful  (AcU  xviU.  27,  28),  had  been  the  Ifast 
occasion  of  the  ** divisions*'  in  the  church.  Ws 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  his  adherents  did  not 
form  themselves  into  a  party  until  he  had  left 
Corinth,  and  therefore  that  he  had  been  some  time 
with  St  Paul  at  Ephesua     But  after  he  wu  goos^ 


m  The  manner  of  ths  allusion,  d  i0tnHotiix^a  iv 
E4da^t  may  imply,  as  Swald  (SindMckrtOtn,  p.  214) 


sugfstts,  that  he  had  mentkNMd  this  eonfiiet  ta  Iks 
Corinthians  in  the  prsvioos  non-exlaat  IsMsr. 
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iIm  a^ftdaX  Akjeamdrian  tmtanm  of  Ut  iemetmg 
vera  remembered  bj  those  who  bad  delighted  to 
bear  him.  Their  Gredui  intellect  was  captiTated 
bj  his  broader  aiid  mors  spiritual  interpretation  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.  The  coonectioa  which  be 
taught  them  to  perceive  betweea  the  rsvebttion 
made  to  Uebiew  rulers  and  prophets  and  the  wis- 
dom by  which  other  nations,  and  especiallj  their 
o>wn,  had  been  enlightened,  dwelt  in  their  minds. 
That  which  especially  occupied  the  ApoUos  school 
must  have  been  a  philotophy  of  the  Scriptures. 
U  was  the  tendency  of  this  party  which  seemed  to 
the  Apostle  particularly  dangerous  amongst  the 
Greeks.  He  hardly  seems  to  refer  qtecially  in  bis 
fetter  to  the  other  parties,  but  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  in  what  he  says  about  **the  wisdom 
which  the  Greeks  sought  *'  (i.  22),  he  is  referring 
not  only  to  the  general  tendency  of  the  Greek 
mind,  but  to  that  tendency  as  it  had  been  caught 
sod  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  ApoUos.  It 
girca  him  an  occasion  of  delivering  his  most  char- 
SfCteristic  testimony.  He  recognizes  wisdom,  but 
it  is  the  wisdom  of  God;  and  that  wisdom  was  not 
omlff  a  :Xo^ia  or  a  A^f  through  which  God  had 
always  spoken  to  sJl  men;  it  had  been  perfectly 
manifested  in  Jesus  the  crucified.  Christ  crucified 
was  both  the  Power  of  God  and  the  Wisdom  of 
God.  To  receive  Him  required  a  spiritual  discern- 
ment unlike  the  wisdom  of  the  gieat  men  of  the 
world;  a  discernment  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
(aod,  and  manifesting  itself  in  sympathy  with 
humiliation  and  in  love. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  epistles  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  special  articles  upon  each. 
Bat  it  bekmgs  to  the  history  of  St  Paul  to  notice 
the  personal  chaiacteristics  which  appear  in  them. 
We  must  not  omit  to  observe  thereA>re,  in  thii 
epistle,  how  byally  the  Apostle  repressnts  Jesus 
Christ  the  Crucified  as  the  Lord  of  men,  the  Head 
of  the  body  with  many  memlters,  the  Centre  of 
Unity,  the  Bond  of  men  to  the  Father.  We  should 
mark  at  the  same  time  how  invariably  be  connects 
the  Power  of  the  Spirit  with  the  Name  of  the  Lord 
Jfsas.  He  meets  all  the  evils  of  the  Corinthian 
Church,  the  intellectual  pride,  the  party  spirit,  the 
loose  morality,  the  disregard  of  decency  and  order, 
the  fidse  belief  about  the  Kesurrection,  by  recalling 
their  thoughts  to  the  Person  of  Christ  and  to  the 
Spirit  of  C^  as  the  breath  of  a  common  life  to  the 
whole  body. 

We  observe  slso  here,  more  than  elsewhcra,  the 
(aei,  nnivenally  recognized  and  admired,  with 
which  the  Apostle  dismisses  the  practicai  problems 
broogbt  before  him.  The  various  questions  re- 
lating to  marriage  (ch.  vii.),  the  difficulty  about 
meats  oflered  to  idols  (ee.  vUl.,  z.),  the  bdiaviour 
proper  for  women  (cc  xi.,  xir.),  the  use  of  the 
gifts  of  prophesying  end  speaking  with  tongues 
(ch.  xiv.),  are  made  examples  of  a  treatment  which 
may  be  applied  to  all  such  questk>ns.  We  see 
than  all  discussed  with  reference  to  first  princi* 
pies;  the  otject,  hi  every  practical  conclusion, 
being  to  guard  and  assert  some  permanent  prin- 
ciple. We  see  St.  Paul  no  less  a  fever  of  oixfer 
lad  subordination  than  of  fteedom.  We  see  him 
dbdming  for  hhnself,  and  prescribing  to  others, 
great  variety  of  conduct  hi  ^-arying  ebxumstanoes, 
bat  under  the  strict  obligation  of  being  always 
trae  to  Christ,  and  always  seeking  the  highest  good 
of  men.  Such  a  character,  so  steadfast  in  motlre 
tad  aim,  so  vcrsatife  hi  action,  it  would  be  diiBeult 
fedsed  to  find  dwvhere  hi  histoiy. 
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What  Si.  PMd  here  teUs  us  ef  his  own  doiogi 
and  movements  refers  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  his 
preaching  at  Corinth  (ce.  i.,  ii*);  to  the  hardships 
and  dangen  of  the  apostolic  lifs  (iv.  9-13);  to 
his  cheri^ied  custom  of  working  for  his  own  living 
(eh.  ix.);  to  the  direct  revdations  he  had  received 
(xi.  23,  XV.  8);  and  to  his  present  plans  (ch.  xvi.). 
He  bids  the  Corinthians  to  raise  a  coUectfen  for  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  by  feyiiig  by  something  on 
the  fint  day  of  the  week,  as  he  had  directed  the 
churehes  in  GalaUa  to  do.  He  says  thst  he  shall 
tarry  at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost,  and  then  set  out 
on  a  journey  towards  (Corinth  through  Macedonia, 
so  as  perhaps  to  spend  the  vrinter  with  them.  He 
expresses  h^s  joy  at  the  coming  of  Stephanas  and 
his  companions,  and  commends  them  to  the  respect 
6f  the  diureh. 

Hav  jig  despatched  this  epistfe  he  stayed  on  at 
Ephesus,  where  **a  great  door  and  eflectual  was 
opened  to  him,  and  there  were  many  adverMries.*' 
The  affidra  of  the  ehureh  of  Corinth  continued  to 
be  an  ot^ject  of  the  grevest  anxiety  to  him,  and  to 
gire  him  occupation  at  Ephesus:  but  it  may  be 
most  convenient  to  put  off  the  further  notice  of 
these  till  we  come  to  the  time  when  the  2d  Epbtfe 
was  written.  We  have  now  no  informatfen  as 
to  the  vroric  of  St.  Pteil  at  Ephesus,  nntU  that 
tumult  occurred  which  is  described  in  Acts  xlx. 
24-4U  llie  wbofe  narrative  may  be  read  there. 
We  learn  that  "•  this  Paul "  had  been  so  sucoessAil, 
not  only  in  Ephesus,  but  **  almost  throughout  aU 
Asia,**  in  turning  people  ftom  the  worship  of  gods 
made  with  hands,  that  the  craft  of  silversmiths, 
who  made  litUe  shrines  for  Artemb,  were  alarmed 
for  their  manufacture.  They  raised  a  great  tumidt, 
and  not  being  abfe,  apparently,  to  find  Paul,  laid 
hands  on  two  of  his  companions  and  dragged  them 
into  the' theatre.  Paul  himself,  not  willing  that 
his  friends  should  sufier  in  his  place,  wished  to  go 
in  amongst  the  peopfe:  but  the  disciples,  sup- 
ported by  the  uigent  request  of  certain  magistrates 
called  Asiarchs,  dissuaded  him  from  his  purposs. 
The  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  mob  fe 
highly  graphic,  and  tlie  address  with  which  the 
town-derk  finally  quiets  the  peopfe  fe  worthy  of  a 
discreet  and  experienced  nu^^rate.  His  stata- 
ment  that  **  these  men  are  neither  robben  of 
churehes,  nor  yet  bhspbemere  of  your  goddess,**  fe 
an  incidental  testimony  to  the  temperance  of  the 
Apostfe  and  his  fiieiids  in  their  attacks  on  the 
popular  idolatry.  But  St.  Paul  is  only  personally 
concerned  in  thk  tumult  in  so  far  as  it  pro^-cs 
the  deep  impression  which  his  teaching  had  made 
at  Ephesus,  and  the  daily  danger  in  which  hi 
Ured. 

He  had  been  anxfeus  to  depart  Axmi  Ephesus, 
and  this  interruption  of  the  work  which  had  kept 
him  there  determined  him  to  stay  no  fenger.  He 
set  out  therefore  for  Macedonia,  and  proceeded  first 
to  Troas  (2  Cor.  ii.  12),  where  he  might  have 
preached  the  Gospel  with  good  hope  of  success. 
But  a  restless  anxiety  to  obtain  tidhigs  concerning 
the  church  at  Corinth  urged  him  on,  and  he  ad* 
vaneed  into  Alacedonia,  where  he  met  Titus,  who 
brought  him  the  news  for  which  he  was  thirsting. 
The  receipt  of  this  intelligence  drew  from  him  a 
letter  which  reveab  to  us  what  manner  of  man  8L 
Paul  was  when  the  fountains  of  his  heart  wen 
stirred  to  their  inmost  depths.  [CoBixnnAVi, 
Skooxd  Ephtlb  to  tub.]  How  the  agltatiea 
whioh  expresses  itssif  in  every  senteoee  of  thfe 
fetter  WM  eseited,  fe  eoe  of  th»  most  fatsresting 
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qoettiont  we  have  to  consider.  Every  raider  may 
perceive  that,  on  paMing  from  the  First  Epistle  to 
tlie  Second,  tlie  scene  is  almost  entirely  changed. 
In  the  Firtt^  the  iatdts  and  difficulties  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  are  before  us.  The  Apostle 
writes  of  these,  with  spirit  indeed  and  emotion,  as 
he  always  does,  but  without  passion  or  disturb- 
ance. He  calmly  asserts  his  own  authority  over 
the  church,  and  threatens  to  deal  severely  with 
oflfenders.  In  the  Second^  he  writes  as  one  whose 
personal  rehUions  with  those  whom  he  addresses 
Lave  undergone  a  most  painful  shock.  The  acute 
pain  given  by  former  tidings,  the  comfort  yielded 
by  the  account  which  Htus  brought,  the  \'exatioii 
of  a  sensitive  mind  at  the  necessity  of  self-asser- 
tion, contend  together  for  utterance.  What  had 
ooeasioned  this  excitement? 

We  have  seen  that  Timothy  had  been  sent  finom 
Ephesus  to  Macedonia  and  Corinth.  He  had  re- 
joined St  Paul  when  he  wrote  this  Second  Epistle, 
fbr  he  is  assodated  with  him  in  the  sahitation  (2 
Cor.  i.  1).  We  have  no  account,  either  in  the 
Acts  or  in  the  epistles,  of  this  journey  of  Timothy, 
and  some  have  thought  it  probable  that  he  never 
reached  Corinth.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that 
he  arrived  there  soon  after  the  First  Epistle,  con- 
veyed by  Stephanas  and  others,  had  been  received 
by  the  Corinthian  Church.  He  found  that  a 
movement  had  arisen  in  the  heart  of  that  Church 
which  threw  (let  us  suppose)  the  case  of  the  in- 
cestuous person  (1  Cor.  t.  1-d)  into  the  shade. 
This  was  a  deliberate  and  sustained  attack  upon 
the  Apostolic  authority  and  personal  integrity  of 
the  Apostie  of  the  Gentiles.  The  party-spirit 
which,  before  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle,  had 
been  content  with  underrating  the  powers  of  Paul 
compared  with  those  of  Apollos,  and  with  protest- 
ing against  the  laxity  of  his  doctrine  of  freedom, 
hid  been  fiuined  into  a  flame  by  the  arrival  of  some 
person  or  peraons  who  came  fitwn  the  Judean 
Church,  armed  with  letters  of  commendation,  and 
who  openly  questioned  the  commission  of  him 
whom  they  proclaimed  to  be  a  self-constituted 
AposUe  (2  Cor.  iii.  1,  xi..4,  12-15).  As  the  spirit 
of  opposition  and  detraction  grew  strong,  the  tongue 
of  some  member  of  the  church  (more  probably  a 
Corinthian  than  the  stranger  himself)  was  loosed. 
He  scofled  at  St.  Paul's  courage  and  constancy, 
pointing  to  bis  deky  in  coming  to  Corinth,  and 
making  light  of  his  threats  (i.  17,  23).  He  de- 
manded proofs  of  his  Apostleship  (xii.  11,  12). 
He  derided  the  weakness  of  his  personal  presence, 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  speech  (x.  10).  He  e^'en 
threw  out  insinuations  touching  the  personal  hon- 
esty and  self-devotion  of  St.  Paul  (i.  12,  xU.  17, 
18).  When  some  such  attack  was  made  openly 
upon  the  Apostle,  the  church  had  not  immediately 
called  the  ofltoder  to  account;  the  better  spirit  of 
the  believen  being  cowed,  apparently,  by  the  eon- 
fldeuce  and  assumed  authority  of  the  assailants 
of  St.  Paul.  A  report  of  this  melancholy  state 
of  things  was  brought  to  the  Apostle  by  Timothy 
or  by  othera;  and  we  can  imagine  how  it  mu«b 
have  wounded  his  sensitive  and  most  affectionate 
nature,  and  also  how  critical  the  juncture  must 
have  seemed  to  him  for  the  whole  Western  Church. 
He  immediately  sent  off  lltos  to  Corinth,  with  a 
fetter  containing  the  sharpest  rebukes,  wng  the 
authority  which  had  been  denied,  and  threatening 
to  enforce  it  speedily  by  his  personal  presence  (ii. 
t,  3,  vii.  8).  As  soon  as  the  letter  was  gone — 
horn  oaloral  a  trait!  —  he  began  to  repent  of 
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having  written  It.  He  most  have  hated  the  ap- 
pearance of  daiming  homage  to  himself;  his  heart 
must  have  been  sore  at  the  leqnital  of  hb  feve; 
he  most  have  felt  the  deepest  anxiety  as  to  ths 
issue  of  the  struggle.  We  can  wcU  believe  him 
therefore  when  he  speaks  of  what  he  had  softred: 
•*  Cut  of  much  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart  I 
wrote  to  you  with  Ukany  tean  **  (ii.  4);  **  I  had  no 
rest  in  my  spirit  (iL  13);  ^Our  flesh  had  no 
rest,  but  we  were  troubled  oo  every  side;  witboat 
were  fightings,  within  were  fean**  (viL  5).  It 
appean  that  he  oouM  not  bring  himself  to  hasten 
to  Corinth  so  rapidly  as  he  had  intended  (i.  15, 
16) :  he  wouki  wait  tUl  he  heard  news  which  might 
make  his  visit  a  happy  instead  of  a  painful  one 
(ii.  1).  When  he  had  reached  Macedonia,  Titos, 
as  we  hare  seen,  met  him  with  such  reassuring 
tidings.  The  oflhider  had  been  rebuked  by  the 
church,  and  had  made  submission  (ii.  6,  7);  the 
oM  spirit  of  k>re  and  reverence  towards  St.  Pan! 
had  been  awakened,  and  had  poured  itaelf  forth  in 
warm  expressions  of  shame  and  grief  and  peniteoee. 
The  ck>ud  was  now  dispelled ;  fear  and  pain  gave 
phkce  to  hope  and  tenderness  and  thankfulnesB. 
But  even  now  the  Apostfe  would  not  start  at  once 
for  Corinth.  He  may  have  had  important  work  to 
do  in  Macedonia.  But  another  letter  would  smooth 
the  way  still  more  effectually  for  his  personal  visit; 
and  he  accordingly  wrote  the  Second  KpittJe,  and 
sent  it  by  the  hands  of  Utos  and  two  other  brethfcn 
to  Corinth. 

When  the  epistle  is  read  in  the  light  of  the 
ebcumstanees  we  hare  supposed,  the  symptoms  it 
displays  of  a  highly  wrought  personal  sensitivvness, 
and  of  a  kind  of  ebb  and  flow  of  emotion,  are  ss 
intelligible  as  they  are  noble  and  beantifbl.  Noth- 
ing but  a  temporary  interruption  of  mutual  regard 
could  hare  made  the  joy  of  sympathy  so  deep  and 
fresh.  If  he  had  been  the  object  of  a  penonal 
attack,  how  luUural  for  the  Apostle  to  write  as  he 
does  in  ii.  6-10.  In  rii.  12,  **he  that  suffered 
wrong"  is  Paul  himself.  All  his  protestatioos 
rebting  to  his  Apostolic  work,  and  his  soleimi 
appeals  to  God  and  Christ,  are  in  plaoe;  and  we 
enter  into  his  feelings  as  be  asserts  hb-ovn  sin- 
cerity and  the  openness  of  the  truth  which  he 
tought  in  the  Gospel  (oe.  iii.,  iv.).  We  see  what 
sustained  him  in  his  self-assertion ;  he  knew  that 
he  did  not  preach  himself,  but  Clirist  Jesus  the 
Lord.  His  own  weakness  became  an  argument  to 
him,  which  he  can  use  to  othen  also,  of  the  power 
of  (Sod  working  in  him.  Knowing  his  own  M- 
fowship  with  Christ,  and  that  this  feUowship  ww 
the  right  of  other  men  too,  he  would  be  perraashe 
or  severe,  as  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  good  ef 
men  mig^t  require  (cc.  iv.,  v.).  If  he  was  appear- 
ing to  set  himself  up  against  the  churches  in 
Jndna,  he  was  the  more  anxious  that  the  collecticii 
which  he  was  making  for  the  benefit  of  those 
churches  shoukl  prove  his  sympathy  with  them  by 
its  fergeness.  Again  he  wouM  recur  to  the  main- 
tenance of  his  own  authority  as  an  Apostle  of 
Christ,  against  those  who  impeached  it  He  woaM 
make  it  understood  that  spiritual  views,  spiiitaal 
powers,  were  rtftl;  that  if  he  knew  no  man  after 
the  flesh,  and  did  not  war  after  the  flesh,  he  wia 
not  the  less  able  for  the  building  up  of  the  church 
(ch.  z.)>  He  wouM  ask  them  to  excuse  his  aax- 
ious  jealousy,  his  folly  and  excitement,  whilst  ha 
gk»ried  in  the  practical  proofe  ot  his  ApostoBt 
commission,  and  hi  the  infirmities  which  made  Ibt 
power  of  God  more  manifest;  and  be  wooU  pIsM 
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wtth  tbem  ctf  nestljr  that  they  would  give  him  no 
oecailoQ  to  find  fiuilt  or  to  eorreet  them  (oc  xi., 
xii.,  xiU.). 

The  hjpothesit  upon  which  we  have  interpreted 
this  epiatle  if  not  that  which  it  rooet  commonly 
reedved.  According  to  the  more  comoK>n  view, 
the  offender  is  the  incestuous  person  of  1  Cor.  v., 
and  the  letter  which  proved  so  sharp  but  wliolesome 
a  medicine,  the  First  Epistle.  But  this  view  does 
-not  account  so  satisfactorily  for  the  whole  tone  of 
the  epistle,  and  for  the  particular  expressions  re- 
ktinjr  to  the  offender;  nor  does  it  find  pbces  so 
consistently  for  the  missions  of  Timothy  and  Titus. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  St  Paul  would  have 
treated  the  sin  of  the  man  who  took  his  father's 
wile  as  an  offense  against  himself,  nor  that  he 
would  hare  spoken  of  it  by  preference  as  a  wrong 
{iZtK(a)  doHt  to  anuther  (supposed  to  be  the 
fiitber).  The  view  we  have  adopted  is  said,  in 
De  Wette*s  ExtgttUchts  IJandbuchy  to  have  been 
held,  ill  whole  or  in  part,  by  Bleek,  Credner,  Ols- 
haoaen,  and  Neander.  More  recently  it  has  been 
advocated  with  great  ibrce  by  Ewald,  in  his  Send- 
adh-tiben  de$  A.  P.  pp.  223-332.  The  ordinary 
aeoount  U  retained  by  Stanley,  Alford,  and  David- 
aon,  and  with  some  hesitation  by  Conybeare  and 
Howson. 

The  particular  nature  of  this  epistle,  as  an 
appeal  to  fiicts  in  &vor  of  his  own  Apostolic  au- 
thority, leads  to  the  mention  of  many  Interesting 
fieatures  of  St  PauPs  life.  His  summary,  in  xi. 
S3-28,  of  the  hardships  and  dangers  through  which 
he  bad  gone,  prot*es  to  us  how  little  the  history  in 
the  Acts  b  to  be  regarded  as  a  complete  account 
of  what  ho  did  and  suffered.  Of  the  particular 
fittta  stated  in  tlie  following  words,  "  Of  the  Jews 
five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one;  thrice 
was  I  l«aten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I 
•ofiered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been 
in  the  deep,*'  —  we  know  only  of  one,  the  beating 
by  the  magistrates  at  Philippi,  fh>m  the  Acts. 
llie  daily  burden  of  **the  care  of  all  the  churches** 
•eems  to  imply  a  wide  and  constant  range  of  com- 
monication,  by  visits,  messengers,  and  letters,  of 
which  we  have  found  it  reasonable  to  assume  ex- 
amples in  his  intercourse  with  the  Church  of 
Corinth.  The  mention  of  **  visions  and  revelations 
of  the  Lord,**  and  of  the  <«  thorn  (or  rather  atake) 
in  the  flesh,**  side  by  side,  is  peculiarly  character- 
istic both  of  the  mind  and  of  the  experiences  of 
8t  Fsol.  As  an  instance  of  the  visions,  be  alludes 
to  a  trance  which  had  befidlen  him  fourteen  years 
before,  in  which  he  had  been  caught  up  into  para- 
dise, and  had  henrd  unspeakable  words.  Whether 
this  vision  mny  be  identified  with  any  that  is  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  must  depend  on  chronologieal 
consideratMiis:  but  the  very  expressions  of  St  Piaul 
In  this  place  woukl  rather  lead  us  not  to  think  of 
an  occasion  in  which  words  thai  could  be  reported 
wen  spoken.  We  observe  that  he  speaks  with  the 
deepest  reverence  of  the  privilege  thus  granted  to 
him ;  but  he  distinctly  declines  to  ground  anything 
vpon  it  as  regards  other  men.  Let  them  Judge 
him,  he  says,  not  by  any  such  pretensk>ns,  but  by 
fiMtt  which  were  cognizable  to  them  (xii.  1-6). 
And  he  woukl  not,  even  inwardly  with  himself, 
glory  in  visions  and  revelations  without  remem- 
bering bow  the  Lord  had  guarded  him  fh)m  being 
poffed  op  by  them.  A  stake  in  the  flesh  iait6\o^ 
rf  0mptc()  was  fpven  him,  a  messenger  of  Satan  to 
WfetJiim,  lest  he  shouM  be  exalted  above  measure. 
Tbt  diflbrent  int«pretations  which  have  pievailed 
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of  this  tfw^Aot^  have  a  certain  historical  signifi- 
cance. (1.)  Roman  (Catholic  divines  have  Inclined 
to  understand  by  it  strong  sernual  tetnptathn 
(2.)  Luther  and  his  foUowers  take  it  to  mean 
temptations  to  wtbelie/.  But  neither  of  these 
would  be  *« infirmities**  hi  which  St  Paul  oodd 
**  gk>ry.**  (3.)  It  Is  almost  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  modem  divines  —  and  the  authority  of  tlie  an- 
cient fiUhers  on  the  whole  is  in  favor  of  it  —  that 
the  aK6\of^  represents  some  vexatious  bodily  m- 
Jtitnity  (see  especially  Stanley  m  loco).  It  is 
pUinly  what  St  Paul  refers  to  in  GaL  iv.  14: 
•*  My  temptation  in  my  flesh  ye  despised  not  ncr 
rejected.**  This  infirmity  distressed  him  so  much 
that  he  besought  the  Lord  thrice  that  it  might 
depart  fh>m  him.  But  the  Lord  answered,  *'  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee;  for  my  strength  is 
made  perfect  in  weakness.**  We  are  to  understand 
therefore  the  affliction  as  remaining;  but  Paul  is 
more  than  resigned  under  it,  he  even  glories  hi  it 
as  a  means  of  dispbying  more  purely  the  power 
of  Christ  In  him.  That  we  are  to  understand  the 
Apostle,  in  accordance  with  this  passage,  as  labor- 
ing under  some  degree  of  ill-health.  Is  clear  enough. 
But  we  must  remember  that  his  constitution  was 
at  least  strong  enough,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  to 
carry  him  through  the  hardships  and  anxieties  and 
toik  which  he  himself  describes  to  us,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  pressure  of  the  long  imprisonment  at 
C«sarea  and  In  Rome. 

After  writing  this  epistle,  St.  Paul  travelled 
through  Macedonia,  perhaps  to  the  borders  of 
Illykicum  (Rom.  xv.  19),  and  then  carried  out 
the  intenUon  of  which  he  bad  spoken  so  often,  and 
arrived  himself  at  Corinth.  The  narrative  in  the 
Acts  tells  us  that  **  when  he  had  gone  o\*er  those 
parts  (Macedonia),  and  had  given  them  much  ex- 
hortation, he  came  into  Greece,  and  there  abode 
three  months  **  (xx.  2,  3).  There  Is  only  (me  inci- 
dent which  we  can  connect  with  this  visit  to 
Greece,  but  that  is  a  very  important  one  —  Ihe 
writing  of  another  great  epistle,  addressed  to  the 
Church  at  Rome.  [Romans,  Kpistlr  to  thb.] 
That  this  was  written  at  this  time  from  Corinth 
appears  from  passages  in  the  epistle  itself,  and  has 
never  been  doubted. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  St 
Paul  was  insensible  to  the  mighty  associations 
which  connected  themselves  with  the  name  of 
Rome.  The  seat  of  the  Imperial  government  to 
which  Jerusalem  itself,  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
was  then  sulgect,  must  have  been  a  grand  ol^t  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  Apostle  from  his  infiuicy  up- 
wards. He  was  himself  a  citizen  of  Rome;  he 
had  come  repeatedly  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ronum  magistrates;  he  had  ei\joyed  the  benefits 
of  the  equity  of  the  Roman  law,  and  the  justice  of 
Roman  administration.  And,  besides  Its  unlveml 
supremacy,  Rome  was  the  natural  head  of  the  (jen- 
tUe  worid,  as  Jerusalem  was  the  head  of  the  Jew- 
ish worid.  In  this  august  city  Paul  had  many 
friends  and  brethren.  Romans  who  had  travelled 
into  Greece  and  Asia,  strangers  fh>m  Greece  and 
Asia  who  had  gone  to  settle  at  Rome,  had  heard  ol 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  from 
Paul  himself  or  fhrni  other  preachers  of  Christ, 
and  had  formed  themselves  into  a  community,  dl 
which  a  good  report  had  gone  forth  throughout 
the  Christian  worid.  We  are  not  surprised  there- 
fore to  hear  that  ,the  Apostle  was  very  anxious  to 
vidt  Rome.  It  was  his  fixed  intention  to  go  to 
Rome,  and  from  Roma  to  extend  hb  journey  at  fitf 
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ti  Spain  (Bom.  zv.  21, 28).  He  would  thvt  biir 
bit  witneat,  both  in  the  capital  and  to  the  extremi- 
tiet  of  the  Wcftern  or  Gentile  world.  For  the 
present  he  could  not  go  on  fixmi  Corinth  to  Rome, 
becauw  be  was  drawn  by  a  epecial  emmd  to  Jem- 
•aleni  —  whete  indeed  be  waa  likely  enough  to 
meet  with  dangers  and  delays  (xv.  25-32).  But 
from  Jerusalem  he  propoeed  to  turn  Romewards. 
In  the  mean  while  he  would  write  them  a  letter 
bom  Corinth. 

The  letter  is  a  substitute  for  the  personal  visit 
which  he  had  longed  **  for  many  years "  to  pay 
and,  as  be  would  ba\'e  made  the  visit,  so  now  he 
writes  the  letter,  btcause  he  u  the  Apottle  of  the 
Gentiles.  Of  this  office,  to  spealc  in  common  Un- 
guage,  St.  Paul  was  proud.  All  the  labors  and 
dangers  of  it  be  would  willingly  encounter;  and 
be  would  also  jealously  maintain  its  dignity  and  its 
powers.  He  held  it  of  Christ,  and  Christ*s  com- 
mission should  not  be  dishonored.  He  repreeents 
himself  grandly  as  a  priest,  appointed  to  offer  up 
the  faith  of  the  Gentile  worid  as  a  sacrifice  to  God 
(xv.  16).  And  be  then  proceeds  to  speak  with 
pride  of  the  extent  and  independence  of  hb  Apos- 
tolic labors.  It  is  in  baruioiiy  with  this  language 
that  he  should  address  tlie  Roman  Church  as  con- 
sisting mainly  of  Gentiles;  but  we  find  that  be 
speaks  to  them  as  to  persons  deeply  interested  in 
Jewish  questions  (see  Trof.  Jowett's  and  Bp.  Col- 
enso's  Jnti-oductiotu  to  the  Epistle). 

To  the  church  thus  composed,  the  Apoatle  of 
the  Gentiles  writes  to  dedare  and  commend  the 
Gospel  which  be  everywhere  preaches.  That  Gos- 
pel was  invariably  the  announcement  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  of  men,  who  was 
made  man,  died,  and  was  raised  again,  and  whom 
bis  heralds  present  to  tlie  faith  and  obedience  of 
mankind.  Such  a  iHipvyfjM  might  be  variously 
commended  to  diflerent  bearers.  In  speaking  to 
the  Roman  Church,  St  Paul  representa  the  chief 
value  of  it  as  consisting  in  the  fact  that,  through 
it,  the  righteousness  of  God,  as  a  rigbteousneas  not 
tar  God  only,  but  also  for  men,  was  re\-ea]ed.  It 
is  natural  to  ask  what  led  bun  to  choose  and  dweU 
upon  this  aspect  of  his  prochunatioo  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  following  answers  suggest  them- 
selves:—  (I.)  As  he  looked  upon  the  condition 
of  the  Gentile  world,  with  that  coi^  J*  cul  which 
the  writing  of  a  letter  to  the  Roman  Church  was 
likely  to  suggetit,  be  was  struck  by  the  awiul  wick- 
edness, the  utter  dissolution  of  moral  ties,  which 
has  made  that  age  infamous.  His  own  terrible 
summary  (i.  2l-ii2)  is  well  known  to  be  confirmed 
by  other  contempoiary  evidence,  llie  profligacy 
which  we  shudder  to  read  of  was  constantly  under 
St  Paul's  eye.  Along  with  the  evil  be  saw  also 
the  l.eginnings  of  God's  Judgment  upon  it  He 
saw  the  miaeriea  and  diansters,  begun  and  impend- 
ing, which  proved  that  God  in  heaven  would  not 
tolerate  the  unrighteouaness  of  men.  (2.)  Aa  he 
looked  upon  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people,  he 
aaw  tbem  claiudng  an  exclusive  righteouanesa, 
which,  however,  had  manifestly  no  power  to  pre. 
aerve  tbem  from  being  really  unrigbteoua-  (3.) 
Might  not  the  thought  alao  occur  to  him,  aa  a 
Roman  ciUzen,  that  the  empire  which  waa  now 
lalling  to  pieces  through  unrighteouanesa  bad  been 
bulk  up  by  righteouaneaa,  by  that  love  of  order 
and  that  acknowledgment  of  righta  which  were  the 
great  endowment  of  the  Roman  people?  Whether 
we  Uy  any  atxeaa  upon  this  or  not,  it  aeema  clear 
thai  to  OM  mntemplating  the  worid  from  St 
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Panfa  paint  of  view,  no  tbougfat  woold  ba  • 
naturally  auggeated  aa  that  of  the  need  of  the  trm 
Righteouaneaa  for  the  two  diviaiona  of  mankfad. 
How  be  ezpounda  that  God'a  own  rightronawsa 
waa  abown,  in  Jesua  Christ,  to  be  a  righteoua- 
neaa which  men  might  trust  in  —  ainnen  tboofh 
they  were,  — and  by  truating  in  it  aubmit  to  it, 
and  ao  receive  it  aa  to  ahow  forth  the  fruits  of 
it  in  their  own  lives;  bow  be  declares  the  unioB 
of  men  with  Christ  as  sulMOdting  in  the  Dirma 
idea  and  as  realixed  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  — 
may  be  seen  in  the  epistle  itaelf.  The  remariobla 
cxpoaition  contained  in  cb.  ix.,  x^  zi-*  iUnatntcs 
the  penonal  character  of  St  Paul,  by  showing  tiia 
intense  love  for  bia  nation  which  he  letaioed 
through  all  bia  atrugglea  with  unbelieving  Jeva 
and  Judaizing  Chriatiana,  and  by  what  hojieB  ba 
reconciled  himself  to  the  thougbt  of  their  unbcliif 
and  their  punishment  Having  spoken  of  this 
suliject,  be  goes  on  to  exhibit  in  practical  ceunidi 
the  same  love  of  Christian  unity,  moderatioo,  and 
gentleness,  the  same  respect  for  social  order,  tba 
aame  tendemesa  for  weak  conacienoea,  and  tba 
aame  expectation  of  the  Lord'a  coming  and  caoi- 
dence  in  the  future,  which  appear  mote  or  kai 
atrongly  in  all  bia  letters. 

Before  his  departure  from  Corinth,  St  Paul  waa 
joined  again  by  St  Luke,  aa  we  infer  from  tba 
change  in  the  narrative  from  the  third  to  the  fink 
person.  We  have  aeen  already  that  be  waa  bent 
on  making  a  journey  to  Jeninlem,  for  a  apcdal 
purpose  and  within  a  limited  time.  With  thia 
view  be  waa  intending  to  go  by  aea  to  Syria.  Bui 
be  waa  made  aware  of  aome  plot  of  the  Jewa  far 
bia  deatruction,  to  be  carried  out  through  thia 
voyage;  and  be  determmed  to  evade  their  maliea 
by  changing  bia  route.  Several  brethren  wera 
aaaodaled  with  him  ui  thia  expedition,  the  bearen, 
no  doubt  of  the  coHectiona  made  in  all  tba 
churchea  for  the  poor  at  Jeraaalem.  Tbcae  wera 
aent  on  by  aea,  and  probably  the  money  with  tbeoi, 
to  Troaa,  where  they  were  to  await  St  Paul.  Ha, 
accompanied  by  St  Luke,  went  north warda  through 
MacedonU.  The  atyle  of  an  eye-witiieaa  agi^ 
becomea  manifeat  *«From  PbUippi,*'  aaya  tha 
writer,  "  we  tailed  away  after  the  ijt  of  unleaf- 
ened  bread,  and  came  unto  them  to  Troaa  in  firy 
daya,  where  we  abode  aeven  daya."  The  marks  of 
time  throughout  this  journey  have  given  oocaaioa 
to  much  chronological  and  geogmpliical  diacnasMO, 
which  bringa  before  the  leader'a  mind  the  diiBeul- 
tiea  and  uncertaiutiea  of  travel  in  that  age,  and 
leavea  the  prec'ue  determination  of  tbe  dates  of 
tliia  hiatory  a  matter  for  reaaonable  cQi\)ectia« 
rather  than  for  poa:ti\-e  atatement.  But  no  qoM- 
tioQ  is  raiaed  by  the  timea  mentioned  which  need 
detain  ua  in  Uie  course  of  tbe  narrative.  Duriag 
the  atay  at  Troaa  there  waa  a  meeting  on  tbe  fint 
day  of  the  week  *<  to  break  bread,"  wA  Paul  waa 
diacournug  eameatly  and  at  length  with  tbe  breil^ 
ren.  He  waa  to  depart  tbe  next  morning,  and 
midnight  found  tbem  liatening  to  bia  earaasl 
apeech,  with  many  lights  burning  in  tbe  upper 
chamber  in  which  they  had  met,  and  making  the 
atmosphere  oppressive.  A  youth  named  Kutychnp 
was  aittmg  b  the  window,  and  waa  gradually  ofer- 
powered  by  aleep,  ao  that  at  bat  be  fell  into  the 
street  or  court  from  tbe  thund  atory,  and  waa  taka* 
up  dead.  The  meeting  waa  interrupted  by  tUa 
accident,  and  IVul  went  down  and  feU  upon  Uaa 
and  embraced  him,  aaying,  ^  Be  not  distoriMd,  U| 
lifo  jip  in  bim.'*    ££uttchu8,  Amar.  cd.]    flii 
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frienda  then  appear  to  h«fe  taken  eharge  of  him, 
whikft  Piaul  went  up  again,  first  presided  at  the 
breaking  of  bread,  alterwaida  took  a  meal,  and 
eootlnoed  conTenfaig  until  daj-break,  and  so  de> 
parted. 

Whilst  the  teseel  which  conveyed  the  rest  of  the 
party  sailed  from  TVoas  to  Assos,  Paul  gained  some 
tame  by  making  the  journey  by  land.  At  Assos 
be  went  on  board  again.*  Coasting  ak>ng  by  Mity- 
leoe,  Chios,  Samos,  and  I'rogyllium,  they  arrived 
at  Miletus,  llie  Apostle  wm  thus  passing  by  the 
chief  church  in  Asia;  but  if  he  had  gone  to  £phe- 
fos  he  might  have  arri\-«d  at  Jerusah^  too  late  for 
the  Penteeost,  at  wbkh  festival  he  had  set  his 
heart  apon  being  present.  At  Miletus,  however, 
there  was  time  to  send  to  Epbesus;  and  the  elders 
€f  the  Church  were  invited  to  come  down  to  him 
tkera.  This  meeting  is  made  the  occasion  for 
recording  another  characteristic  and  rfprtMerUative 
addresa  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  zx.  18-35)>  This  spoken 
address  to  the  eklers  of  the  Ephesian  Church  may 
be  ranked  with  the  epistles,  and  throws  the  same 
Idnd  of  light  upon  St.  Paul*s  Apostolical  reUtions 
to  the  churches.  like  several  of  the  epistles,  it 
k  in  great  part  an  appeal  to  their  memories  of  him 
and  of  his  wbrk.  He  refers  to  his  Utbors  in  **  serv- 
ing the  Lord  "  amongst  them,  and  to  the  dangers 
he  incurred  from  the  plots  of  the  Jews,  and  asserts 
emphatieaUy  the  ftnt'eterw  with  which  he  bad 
tM^^  them.  He  then  mentkms  a  fiict  which  will 
come  before  us  again  presently,  that  he  was  reoeiv- 
ing  mapired  warnings,  as  he  advanced  flrom  city 
to  city,  of  the  bonds  and  afflictions  awaiting  him 
at  Jerusafem.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Apostle  felt  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  press  on  in  spite  of 
theee  warnings.  Uaving  formed  bis  pkin  on  good 
grounds  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  did  not  see,  in 
dangers  which  might  even  touch  his  life,  however 
clearly  art  before  him,  reasons  for  changing  it. 
Other  aigumeiits  raiglit  more  him  from  a  fixed 
porpose  —  not  dangers.  Hit  one  guiding  principle 
waa,  to  discharge  the  ministry  which  lie  had  re- 
ceived  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God.  Speaking  to  his  present  audi* 
enee  as  to  those  whom  he  was  seehig  for  the  hist 
time,  he  proceeds  to  exhort  them  with  unusual 
earnestness  and  tenderness,  and  expresses  in  con- 
duflion  that  anxiety  as  to  pcacticsil  industry  and 
iifacralitj  which  has  been  increasingly  occupying  his 
■Bind.     In  terms  strongly  resembling  the  language 
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a  •  Assos,  eonoeeCed  with  TrosM  by  a  paved  rood,  was 
about  twenty  miles  distant.  A  Greek  frl«ad  menttoDed 
to  ma  tbat  1m  had  traTttlled  oo  foot  tMfcweea  the  places 
lift  Ave  huars.  The  motivs  for  Paul's  foot-Joomey  can 
«oly  be  ooqJeeconMl.  lie  may  have  wlshsd  to  haw  the 
ceoBpaoy  of  frieods  from  Troas  whom  the  crowded  ves- 
ml  eonld  not  aoeommodate,  or  to  visit  frienda  on  the 
waj,  <»>  (llowaon)  after  the  exciting  §c«tu»  at  Troas  to 
gratify  bis  derire  for  ralituda  and  retirement.       U. 

h  •  The  memorable  adiren  at  Miletus  brings  before 
OS  a  ebanetvristio  of  Paul,  which  enters  essentially 
teto  a  jost  conception  of  his  peraonalitj,  and  b  in- 
Crodoeed  In  sooh  a  manner  as  to  anthontioate  the 
It  will  be  notked  how  strongly  the  Apostle 
I  In  this  discourse  his  nelf-consclousncsn  of  entire 
raotUnde  In  the  eyes  of  men,  and  of  his  claim  to  be 
reeogntaed  as  a  true  pattern  of  Christian  tldelKy 
•>IC  appears,**  says  Dr.  Tholnok  (Rstttm  t/et  Aporels 
Fumiia:  Stnditn  n.  Kritiken  for  1889,  p.  806  IL)  » to 
baloog  to  the  peculiarities  of  this  Apostle  that  he  In 
partlenlar  appeals  so  often  to  his  blameleas  m  uiner 
«r  Utb.  The  eeoasioa  for  this  liss  somettmes  in  the 
iml  I  '  '  of  his  eoemies,  as  when  he  sayv  la  2  Cor. 
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of  the  epistles  to  the  Thessafonbns  and  Gorln- 
thians,  he  pleads  his  own  example,  and  entreott 
them  to  ibllow  it,  in  **  laboring  for  the  support  of 
the  weak."  **  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken  he 
kneeled  down  and  prayed  with  them  all:  and  they 
all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed 
him,  sorrowing  most  of  all  Ibr  the  words  which  ha 
spake,  that  tliey  should  see  his  fooe  no  more.  And 
they  accompanied  him  to  the  ship."  ....  lliis 
is  the  kind  of  narrative  in  which  some  learned  men 
think  they  can  detect  the  signs  of  a  moderately 
clever  fiction. 

The  course  of  the  voyage  ibom  Miletus  was  by 
Coos  and  Rhodes  to  Patara,  and  from  Patara  in 
another  vessel  past  Cyprus  to  Tyre.  Here  Paul 
and  his  company  spent  seven  days;  and  there  were 
disciples  *<who  aidd  to  Paul  through  the  Spirit^ 
that  he  should  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem.*' .  Again 
there  was  a  sorrowful  parting:  ^  They  all  brought 
us  on  our  way,  with  wi\%s  and  chiklrm,  till  we 
were  out  of  the  city;  and  we  kneeled  down  on  the 
shore  and  prayed.*'  From  Tyre  they  sa'.led  to 
PtolenuUs,  wb«e  they  spent  one  day,  and  from 
Ptoleniais  proceeded,  apporc^ntly  by  land,  to  Csi^ 
area.  In  this  place  was  settled  Philip  the  Evan- 
gelist, one  of  the  seven,  and  he  became  tlie  host  of 
Paul  and  his  friends.  Philip  had  four  unmnrried 
daughters,  who  **  prophesied,**  and  who  repeated, 
no  doubt,  the  warnings  alrnidy  heard.  Cieearea 
was  within  an  easy  journey  of  Jerusalem,  and  Paul 
may  have  thought  it  prudent  not  to  be  too  long  in 
Jerusalem  l>efore  the  festival;  otherwise  it  might 
seem  strange  that,  alter  the  former  haste,  they  now 
^  tarried  many  days  **  at  Ceesarea.  During  thb 
interval  the  prophet  Agabus  (.\cts  xi.  28)  came 
down  iVom  Jerusalem,  and  crowned  the  previous 
intimations  of  danger  with  a  prediction  expressively 
delivered.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  ap|)roaching  im- 
prisonment were  intended  to  be  conspicuous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Church,  as  an  agency  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  Qod*s  designs.  At  this  stage  a  final 
effort  was  made  to  dissuade  Paul  from  going  up  to 
Jerusalem,  by  the  Christians  of  Cicsarea,  and  by 
his  travelling  companions.  But  '•  Paul  answernl, 
What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break  mine  heart? 
for  I  am  ready  not  to  be  l>ouud  only,  hut  also  to 
die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  l^ord  Jesus. 
And  when  he  would  not  be  persuaded,  we  ceased, 
saying,  l*he  will  of  the  I/Mrd  be  done.**  So,  after 
a  while,  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  were 


I.  12 :  '  For  our  boasting  («a^x*roac)  \»  this,  the  testi- 
mony of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  gmoe  of 
CkMl,  we  have  had  our  conversation  in  the  world,  and 
more  especially  among  yon.*  Uh.  xL  shows  what  ad- 
versaries he  had  in  view  in  this  seif-JustiflcaUon.  But 
often  those  appeals  spring  only  firom  that  ju«t  confi- 
dence with  which  he  can  call  upon  others  to  imitate 
him,  as  he  himself  Imitates  the  Saviour.  Thus  in  1 
Cor.  xi.  1,  he  cries  :  '  Be  ye  followers  of  mc,  even  as 
1  also  am  of  Christ;  *  and  in  Phil.  UI.  17:  *  Bntthrnn, 
be  followers  together  of  me,  and  mark  them  who  walk 
so  as  ye  have  us  fbr  an  ensample.*  Sorii  penonal  tes- 
timouies  are  not  found  in  the  other  epistles  of  the  N- 
T.,  nor  are  they  frequent  in  the  writings  of  othei 
pious  men  ;  and  on  that  account  we  are  authorised  to 
eondder  their  occurrence  in  this  discourse  (vv.  18-21) 
as  a  mark  of  its  historical  character.'*  For  examples 
of  the  llngufotlo  alllni^  between  this  discourse  and 
Paul's  Epistles,  see  Lekebuseh,  Composition  der  Apo$ut- 
gemkithu^  p.  889.  Desn  llowson's  remarks  on  this  ad- 
dress {Ckaneur  tf  8t.  PutU^  p.  208  f.)  are  speriaUj 
Instmotive.  H. 
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fkdly  rootiTed  by  the  brethren.  Tbia  b  St.  Piuil's 
fifth  and  Ust  \-i»it  to  Jerusakm. 

SL  PauC$  Jmpriionmtnt :  Jermniem  and  Cee$- 
area.  —  He  who  wus  thua  conducted  into  Jeruaa- 
lem  by  a  company  of  anxious  friends  bad  become 
by  thia  time  a  man  of  oonaiderable  fame  amongst 
hia  countrymen.  He  was  widely  known  as  one 
who  had  tauj^ht  with  preeminent  boldneaa  that  a 
way  into  God'a  Gavor  was  opened  to  the  Gentilefl, 
and  thai  thia  way  did  not  lie  through  the  door 
of  the  Jewish  Law.  He  had  moreover  actually 
founded  numerous  and  important  communities, 
composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  together,  which 
stood  simply  on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  apart 
from  circumcialon  and  the  obsenance  of  the  llaw. 
He  had  thus  roused  agaiiiat  himself  the  bitter 
enmity  of  that  unfathomable  Jewish  pride  which 
waa  almost  as  strong  in  some  of  those  who  had 
professed  the  faith  of  Jesus,  as  in  their  uncon- 
Tcrted  brethren.  This  enmity  had  for  years  been 
▼exing  both  the  body  and  the  spirit  of  the  Apos- 
tle. He  had  no  rest  from  his  persecutions;  and 
hia  joy  in  pmclaiming  the  free  grace  of  God  to  the 
world  waa  mixed  with  a  constant  sorrow  that  in 
so  doing  he  waa  held  to  be  disloyal  to  the  calling 
of  his  fathers.  He  was  now  approaching  a  crisis 
in  the  long  struggle,  and  the  shadow  of  it  hod  been 
made  to  rest  upon  his  mind  throughout  his  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  He  came  "ready  to  die  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,**  but  he  came  expressly 
to  prove  himself  a  fiuthfid  Jew,  and  this  purpose 
emeiiges  at  every  point  of  the  history. 

St.  Luke  does  not  mention  the  contributions 
brought  by  Paul  and  his  companions  for  the  poor 
at  Jerusalem.o  But  it  is  to  be  assumed  tliat  their 
first  act  was  to  deliver  these  funds  into  the  proper 
bands.  This  might  be  done  at  the  interview  which 
took  place  on  the  following  day  with  "James  and 
all  tlie  elders.**  As  on  former  occasions,  the  be- 
lievers at  Jerusalem  could  not  but  glorify  God  for 
what  they  heard ;  but  they  had  been  alarmed  by 
the  pre\iUeiit  feeling  concerning  St.  Paul.  They 
■aid  to  him,  "lliou  seest,  brother,  bow  many 
thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which  belieTe;  and 
they  are  all  zeafous  of  the  Law;  and  they  are  in- 
formed of  thee  that  thou  teachest  all  the  Jen's 
which  are  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses, 
saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  cbil- 
dran,  neitiier  to  walk  after  the  customs.**  lliis 
I  report,  as  James  and  the  elders  a«ume,  was  not  a 
true  one;  it  was  a  pen-ersion  of  PauPs  real  teach- 
ing, which  did  not,  in  fact,  difl^  fhmi  theirs.  In 
Older  to  dispel  such  rumors  they  ask  him  to  do 
publicly  an  act  of  homame  to  the  l/kw  and  ita  ob- 
servances.  They  bad  four  men  who  were  under 
the  Naxarite  vow.  'i1ie  completion  of  this  vow  In- 
volved (Num.  vi.  13-21)  a  considerable  expense  fur 
the^ offerings  to  be  presented  in  the  Temple;  and  it 
was  a  meritorious  act  to  provide  these  offerings  for 
the  poorer  Nazarites.  St  Paul  was  requested  to 
put  himself  under  the  vow  with  those  other  four, 
and  to  supply  the  cost  of  their  offerings.  He  at 
once  accepted  the  proposal,  and  on  the  next  day, 


«*  This  remark  Is  not  oorreet,  if  understood  to  mean 
that  Lake  is  altogether  nilent  as  to  the  alms  whfoh 
Paul  had  collected  abroad,  and  had  broogbt  with  him 
to  Jerusalem.  Luke  repTMents  the  Apostle  as  saying 
In  his  speech  befon  FeUx  (Acts  zxIt.  17)  that  be  was 
as  Jemaslem  on  this  bosioeas  when  he  was  apprt- 
I  by  the  Jews.     This  Incidental  notice,  however. 
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having  performed  aome  eeremooy  wfaick  impiwi 
the  adoption  of  the  tow,  be  went  into  the  Tenpla, 
announcing  thai  the  due  oAerings  for  each  Nasaiite 
were  about  to  be  presented  and  the  period  of  the 
vow  terminated.  It  appears  that  the  whole  pro- 
cess undertaken  by  St.  Paul  required  seven  daja  to . 
complete  it.  Towarda  the  end  of  this  time  certain 
Jews  from  "Asia,**  who  had  come  up  for  the  i*co- 
tecoetal  feast,  and  who  bad  a  personal  knowledge 
both  of  Paul  himself  and  of  his  companion  Trophi- 
mus,  a  Gentile  from  Ephesus,  saw  l*aui  in  the 
Temple.  They  immediately  set  upon  bim,  and 
stirred  up  the  people  against  him,  cryiui;  o«t, 
"  Men  of  Israel,  help:  this  is  the  man  thai  teach- 
eth  all  men  everywhere  against  the  people,  and  the 
Law,  and  this  place;  and  further  brought  Greeks 
also  into  the  Temple,  and  hath  polluted  tlua  holy 
pkce.**  The  Utter  charge  had  no  most  tmth  in  it 
than  the  first:  it  was  only  suggested  by  their  hav. 
ing  seen  lYopbimus  with  him,  not  in  the  Temple, 
but  in  the  city.  They  raised,  however,  a  grsai 
commotion :  Paul  was  dragged  out  of  the  Temple, 
of  which  the  doors  were  immediatdy  abut,  and  the 
people,  having  him  in  their  hands,  were  propoaing 
to  kill  him.  But  tidings  were  soon  carried  io  the 
commander  of  the  force  which  was  serving  as  a 
garrison  in  Jerusalem,  that  "all  Jenualem  waa  in 
an  uproar;  *'  and  he,  taking  with  him  aoUiers  and 
centurions,  hastened  to  the  soene  of  the  tomnk. 
Paul  was  rescued  from  the  violence  of  the  molti- 
lude  by  the  Roman  officer,  who  made  him  bis  own 
prisoner,  causing  him  to  be  chained  to  two  aoldisn, 
and  then  proceeded  to  inquire  who  be  waa  and 
what  he  had  done.  The  inquiry  only  eliciied  ee*- 
fused  outcries,  and  the  "  chief  captain  **  aeema  to 
have  imagined  that  the  Apostle  might  perbapa  be 
a  certain  Egyptian  pretender  who  bad  recently 
stirred  up  a  considerable  rising  of  tlie  penpk.  The 
account  in  the  Acta  (xxi.  U-40)  tells  ua  with 
graphic  touches  how  St.  Paul  obtained  leava  and 
opportunity  to  address  the  people  in  a  diooouias 
which  u  rdated  at  length. 

This  discourse  was  spoken  in  Hebrew;  thai  is, 
ui  the  native  dialect  of  the  country,  and  waa  on 
that  account  listened  to  with  the  more  aitentioa. 
it  is  described  by  St  i^uil  himself,  in  bis  opening 
words,  as  bis  "defence,**  addressed  to  bis  brrthRa 
and  fisthen.  It  is  in  this  light  that  it  oo^bt  to  be 
regarded.  As  we  have  seen,  the  desire  whidi  oeca- 
pied  the  Apostle's  mind  at  this  time,  was  thai  of 
vindicating  his  message  and  work  aa  thoae  of  a 
faitliful  Jew.  The  discourse  spoken  to  the  angry 
people  at  Jerusalem  is  his  own  justification  of  him- 
sdf.  He  adopts  the  historical  method,  after  whkh 
all  the  recorded  appeals  to  Jewish  audieooea  ave 
framed.  He  is  a  servant  of  fiicta.  He  had  been 
from  the  first  a  cealous  Israelite  like  b'la  benrcn. 
He  had  changed  his  course  because  the  God  of  bis 
fathers  had  turned  him  from  one  path  into  another. 
It  is  thus  that  he  is  led  Into  a  narrative  of  his  Con- 
version. We  have  abneady  noticed  the  diflerenoea, 
in  the  statement  of  bare  fisota,  between  thb  narrativa 
and  that  of  the  9th  chapter.     Ihe  buaioesa  ot  iha 


Is,  in  fMt,  the  only  reltaence  In  the  book  of  the 
Acts  to  thoHe  oontributk>ns  which  Paul  hod  bMn  tok- 
log  up  so  extensively  hi  the  OeocUe  chorehea.  (8se 
Kom.  XT.  25,28;  1  Cor.  xvl.  1-4;  2  Oor.  tHI.  1-4.) 
The  manner  in  which  the  eplstlca  supply  this  onils^iin 
of  Lake*s  history,  as  Paley  so  Jaxtiy  argoss,  ftsradshss 
a  coodoilve  ptooT  or  ths  crsdibUlty  or  thsBs  writiB0i. 
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itedent,  in  thb  pboe,  is  to  see  Iww  far  tlie  purpose 
of  the  Apostle  will  account  for  whate\'er  is  special 
lo  this  address,  llut  purpose  explaius  the  detailed 
reCerenoe  to  bis  rigorously  Jewish  education,  and  to 
kis  hbtory  before  bis  conversion.  It  gives  point  to 
the  announcement  that  it  H*as  by  a  direct  operation 
from  without  upon  bis  spirit,  and  not  by  tlie  grad- 
«al  influence  of  other  minds  upon  his,  that  his 
course  was  changed.  Incidentally,  we  may  see  a  rea- 
son for  the  admission  that  his  companions  **  heard 
not  the  voice  of  him  that  spake  to  me  **  in  the  fact 
that  some  of  them,  not  believing  in  Jesus  with  their 
former  leader,  may  ha\*e  been  living  at  Jerusalem, 
mnd  possibly  present  amongst  the  audience.  In 
this  speech,  the  Apostle  is  gbd  to  mention,  what 
we  were  not  told  before,  that  the  Ananias  who  in- 
terpreted the  will  of  the  Lord  to  him  more  fully  at 
Doimaseus,  was  "  a  devout  man  according  to  the 
Uw,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  there,**  and  that  he  made  his  communication 
in  the  name  of  Jeho%'ah,  the  God  of  Israel,  saying, 
**  The  God  of  our  Others  bath  chosen  thee,  that 
tbou  sbouldest  know  his  will,  and  see  the  Righteous 
One,  and  hear  a  voice  out  of  his  mouth ;  for  tbou 
•halt  be  a  witness  for  him  unto  all  men  of  what 
thou  hast  seen  and  heard.**  Uaving  thus  claimed, 
According  to  his  wont,  the  character  of  a  simple  in- 
strument «nd  witness,  SL  Paul  goes  on  to  describe 
another  reveUtion  of  which  we  read  nothing  else- 
where. He  had  been  accused  of  being  an  enemy  to 
the  Temple.  He  relates  that  after  the  visit  to  Da- 
Boascus  he  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  was 
praying  once  in  the  Temple  itself,  till  he  fell  into  a 
Craooe.  Then  he  saw  the  Lord,  and  was  bidden  to 
leave  Jerusalem  quickly,  liecause  the  people  there 
wouU  not  .receive  his  testimony  concerning  Jesus. 
His  own  impulse  was  to  stay  at  Jerusalem,  and  he 
pleaded  with  the  Lord  that  there  it  was  well  known 
bow  be  had  persecuted  those  of  whom  he  was  now 
one,  —  implying,  it  would  appear,  that  at  Jerusalem 
his  testimony  was  likely  to  Le  more  impressive  and 
irresistible  than  elsewhere;  but  the  Lord  answered 
with  a  simple  command,  **  Depart:  for  I  will  send 
thee  fitf  hence  unto  the  GentiWs.** 

Until  this  hated  word,  of  a  mission  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, had  been  spoken,  the  Jews  had  listened  to  the 
speaker.  They  eould  bear  the  name  of  the  Naza- 
rene,  though  they  despised  it;  but  the  thought  of 
that  free  declaration  of  God's  grace  to  the  Gentiles, 
of  which  Paul  was  known  to  be  the  herald,  stung 
them  to  fury.  Jewish  pride  was  in  that  generation 
becoming  hardened  and  embittered  to  the  utmost; 
and  this  was  the  enemy  which  St.  Paul  had  come 
to  encounter  in  its  stronghokl.  *'Away  with  such 
a  fieUow  fn>m  the  earth,**  the  multitude  now  shout- 
ed:"  it  Is  not  fit  that  he  should  live."  «  The  Ro- 
man  coniu'Ander,  seeing  the  tumult  that  arose, 
might  well  conclude  that  St.  Paul  had  committed 
some  heinous  ofllbnse;  and  carrying  him  oflf^  be  gave 
orders  that  he  should  be  forced  by  scoiurging  to 
confess  his  crime.  Again  the  Apostle  took  ad\'an. 
tage  of  his  Roman  citizenship  to  protect  himself 
from  such  an  outrage.  To  the  rights  of  that  citi- 
Benship,  he,  a  free-bom  Ronuui,  had  a  better  title 
than  the  chief  eapCahi  himself;  and  if  he  had  chosen 
to  assert  it  before,  he  might  have  sa^*ed  himself 
from  the  Indignity  of  being  manacled. 

Tbe  Roman  officer  was  bound  to  protect  a  citi- 
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«  *  The  Oresk  Is  more  energetic  than  this :  ^  It  was 
•ot  ilt  (imperC  KoBijiuv)  Ihat  he  should  live,**  I.  e. 
bs  iussrviil  to  dis  long  ago  (Lschler,  D«r  ApoiUl 


len,  and  to  suppress  tumult;  but  it  was  also  a  pait 
of  his  policy  to  treat  with  deference  the  religion  and 
the  customs  of  the  country.  St  Paul's  present 
history  is  the  resultant  of  these  two  principles 
The  chief  captain  set  him  free  from  bonds,  but  ol 
the  next  day  called  together  the  chief  priests  and 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  brought  Paul  as  a  prisoner  be* 
fore  them.  We  need  not  suppose  that  this  was  a 
regular  legal  proceeding:  it  was  probably  an  experi. 
ment  of  policy  and  courtesy.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  commandant  of  the  garrison  had  no  power  to 
convoke  the  Sanhedrim;  on  the  other  lumd  he 
would  not  give  up  a  Roman  citizen  to  their  judg- 
ment. As  it  was,  the  af£iir  ended  in  confusion, 
and  with  no  semblance  of  a  judicial  terminaUon. 
The  incidents  selected  by  St.  Luke  fh)ra  the  his- 
tory of  this  meethig  form  striking  points  in  the 
l)iography  of  St.  Paul,  but  they  are  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand. The  diflSculties  uising  here,  not  out  of  a 
comparison  of  two  independent  narratives,  but  out 
of  a  single  narrative  which  roust  at  least  have  ap- 
peared consistent  and  intelligible  to  the  writer  him- 
self, are  a  warning  to  the  student  not  to  draw 
unfavorable  inferences  from  all  apparent  discrepan* 
cies.  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  been  put  upon  his 
defense,  and  with  the  peculiar  habit,  mentioned 
elsewhere  also  (Acts  xiii.  0),  of  looking  steadily 
when  about  to  speak  {krwicas^  he  began  to  say, 
'^  Men  and  brethren,  I  have  U\-ed  in  all  good  con- 
science  (or,  to  give  the  force  of  wcwoXfrcv/aoi,  1 
have  li\'ed  a  conscientiously  loyal  life)  unto  God, 
until  this  day.*'  •  Here  the  high-priest  Ananias 
commanded  them  that  stood  by  him  to  smite  him 
on  the  mouth.  With  a  fearless  indignation,  Pftnl 
excUimed:  "God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited 
wall;  for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  alter  the  law, 
and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the 
law  ?  '*  The  bystanders  said,  '*  Revikst  thou  God*8 
high.prie8t?**  Paul  answered,  <*  I  knew  not, 
brethren,  that  be  was  tbe  high-priest;  for  it  it 
written.  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of 
thy  people.**  The  evidence  furnished  by  this  apol- 
ogy, of  St.  Paul's  respect  both  for  the  Lsw  and  fbr 
the  high-priesthood,  was  probably  the  reason  for 
reUting  the  outburst  which  it  foUowed.  Whether 
the  writer  thought  that  outburst  culpable  or  not, 
does  not  appear.  St  Jerome  {ocmira  PtUig.  iiL, 
quoted  by  Baur)  draws  an  unfavorable  contrast  be- 
tween the  vehemence  of  the  Apostle  and  the  medu 
ness  of  his  master;  and  he  is  foUowed  by  many 
critics,  as  amongst  others  De  Wette  and  Alford. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  He  who  was  led 
as  a  lamb  to  the  shtugbter,  was  the  same  who  speke 
of  "whited  sepulchres,'* -and  exdaiiped,  "Ye  ser- 
pents, ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  shall  ye  caeape 
the  damnation  of  hell?  '*  It  is  by  no  means  cer^ 
tain,  therefore,  that  St  Paul  would  have  been  a 
truer  follower  of  Jesus  if  he  had  held  his  tongue 
under  Ananias's  lawless  outrage.  But  what  does 
his  answer  mean  ?  How  was  it  possible  for  him  not 
to  know  that  be  who  spoke  was  the  high-priest? 
Why  should  he  have  been  less  willing  to  rebuke  an 
iniquitous  high-priest  than  any  other  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  "  sitting  to  judge  him  after  the 
Law?  **  These  are  difficult  qnestiona  to  answer. 
It  is  not  likely  that  AnanhM  was  personally  un. 
known  to  St  Paul;  stiU  less  so,  that  the  high- 
priest  was  not  distinguished  by  dress  or  place  f^i^om 

Qtseh.  p.  858,  8'e  AolL) ;  or,  s«  Meysr  prefers  (m  Uhi.\ 
should  have  been  left  to  die  Instead  of  being  reseosd 
ss  hs  was  (Acts  zzi.  81).  & 
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Ibe  other  membera  of  tbe  Sanhedrim.  The  'least 
ol^jectioiiable  solutions  seem  to  be  that  for  some 
reason  or  other — either  liewuse  his  sight  was  not 
good,  or  because  he  was  looking  another  way,  —  he 
did  not  know  whose  voice  it  was  that  crdered  him 
to  be  smitten;  and  that  be  wished  to  correct  the 
Impression  which  he  saw  was  made  upon  some  of 
the  audience  bj  his  threatening  protest,  and  there- 
fore  took  advantage  of  the  &ct  that  he  really  did 
not  know  the  speaker  to  be  the  high-priest,  to  ex- 
plain the  deference  he  felt  to  be  due  to  the  person 
holding  that  office.^  llie  next  incident  which  St. 
Luke  records  seems  to  some,  who  cannot  think  of 
the  Apostle  as  remaining  sUO  a  Jew,  to  cast  a  shad- 
ow upon  his  rectitude.  He  percdTed,  we  are  told, 
that  the  council  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  and  therefore  he  cried  out, 
•*  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a 
Pharisee;  concerning  the  hope  and  resurrection  of 
the  dead  I  am  called  in  question."  This  declara- 
tion, whether  so  intended  or  not,  had  the  efieet  of 
stirring  up  the  partj  spirit  of  the  assembly  to  such 
a  degree  that  a  fierce  dissension  arose,  and  some  of 
the  Pharisees  actually  took  Paul's  side,  saying, 
**  We  find  no  eril  in  this  man;  suppose  a  spirit  or 
an  angel  has  spoken  to  him?  '*  — Those  who  im- 
pugn the  authenticity  of  the  Acts  point  trium- 
phantly to  this  scene  as  an  utteriy  impossible  one; 
others  consider  that  the  Apostle  is  to  be  blamed  for 
using  a  disingenuous  artifice.  But  it  is  not  so 
dear  that  St.  Paul  was  using  an  artifice  at  all,  at 
least  for  bis  own  interest,  in  identifying  himself  as 
he  did  with  the  professions  of  the  Pharisees.  He 
had  not  come  to  Jerusalem  to  escape  out  of  the 
way  of  danger,  nor  was  the  course  he  took  on  this 
occasion  the  safest  he  could  have  chosen.  Two  ob- 
jects, we  must  remember,  were  dearer  to  him  than 
his  life:  (1)  to  testify  of  him  whom  God  had  rained 
from  the  dead,  and  (2)  to  prove  that  in  so  doing 
he  was  a  faithful  Israelite.  He  may  well  have 
thought  that  both  these  objects  might  be  promoted 
by  an  appeal  to  the  nobler  professions  of  the  Phari- 
sees. The  erted  of  the  Pharisee,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Sadduoee,  was  unquestionably  the 
creed  of  St.  Paul.  His  belief  in  Jesus  seemed  to 
him  to  supply  the  ground  and  fulfillment  of  that 
creed.  '  He  wished  to  lead  his  brother  Pharisees 
Into  a  deeper  and  more  living  apprehension  of  their 
own  faith. 

Whether  such  a  result  was  in  any  degree  at- 
tained, we  do  not  know:  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  dissension  which  occurred  in  the  as- 
sembly was  thii  Paul  was  like  to  be  torn  in  pieces, 
and  was  carried  oflT  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  In  the 
night  he  had  a  vision,  as  at  Corinth  (xviii.  9,  10) 
and  on  the  voyage  to  Rome  (xxvii.  23,  24),  of  the 
Lord  standing  by  him,  and  encouraging  him.  **Be 
of  good  cheer,  Paul,"  said  his  Master;  **  for  as  thou 


.  a  *  It  is  a  dsciriv*  ol^tion  to  this  eonstmctifm. 
that  he  addrewes  his  rebuke  to  the  perMm  who  gavA 
the  order,  whom  he  recognises  as  a  prenhllng  judge. 
The  loterpretatkNis  of  this  dlflleult  paamge  are  various 
—  some  writers  undemtandlng  It  IltevRlly;  others, 
Irooteally ;  others,  as  a  grave  denial  thnt  Ananias  wam 
to  the  true  meaiiiDg  of  the  office,  higfa-prlest,  and 
others,  as  an  acknowledgnaent  that  he  spoke  impul- 
sively, not  conrideriog  that  he  was  addreraiog  the 
high-prieit  "  Paul  admits  that  be  bad  been  thrown 
off  his  guard;  the  insult  had  touched  him  to  the 
quick,  and  he  had  spoken  rashly.  But  what  can  sur- 
liasB  tbm  grace  with  which  he  reeovsred  his  self-poe- 
i,  tha  ftankness  with  whkh  be  aokoowledgwi  his 
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hast  testified  of  me  in  Jerusalem,  so  most  thou  beat 
witness  also  at  Rome."  It  was  not  safeiv  that  tfat 
Apostle  longed  for,  but  opportunity  to  beai  witness 
of  Christ 

Probably  the  factious  support  whidi  Paul  had 
gained  by  his  manner  of  bearing  witness  in  ths 
council  died  away  as  soon  as  the  meeting  was  dia- 
solved.  On  the  next  day  a  conspiracy  was  formed, 
which  the  historian  reUtes  with  a  ainguhr  fullness 
of  details.  More  than  forty  of  the  Jews  boraid 
themselves  under  a  enrse  neither  to  eat  nor  to 
drink  till  they  had  killed  l^uL  Their  plan  was, 
to  persuade  the  Roman  commandant  to  aend  down 
Paul  once  more  to  the  council,  and  then  to  art  upon 
him  by  the  way  and  kill  hfan.  Thia  consplnKy 
became  known  in  some  way  to  a  nephew  of  St. 
Paul's,  his  sister's  son,  who  was  allowed  to  aee  his 
uncle,  and  inform  him  of  it,  and  by  hb  desire  was 
taken  to  the  captain,  who  was  thus  put  on  his 
guard  against  the  pfot.  This  discovery  baiBed  ths 
conspirators;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  ob- 
tained some  dispensation  from  their  \ow.  Ths 
consequence  to  St.  Paul  was  that  he  was  hurried 
away  from  Jerusalem.  The  chief  captain,  Oaudiiis 
Lysias,  determined  to  send  him  to  Csesarea,  to 
Felix  the  governor,  or  procurator,  of  J  odea.  He 
therefore  put  him  in  charge  of  a  strong  i^nard  at 
soldiers,  who  took  him  by  night  as  far  as  Antipa- 
tris.  FYom  thence  a  smaller  detachment  con- 
%-eyed  him  to  Csesarea,  where  they  delivered  sp 
their  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  governor,  to- 
gether with  a  letter,  in  which  Claudius  Lysias  had 
explained  to  Felix  his  reason  for  sending  Paul,  and 
bad  announced  that  his  accusm  would  follow. 
Felix,  St  Luke  telb  ut  with  that  particularity 
which  marks  this  portion  of  his  narrative,  asked 
of  what  province  the  prisoner  was:  and  being 
told  that  he  was  of  Cilicia,  he  promised  to  giva 
him  a  hearing  when  his  accusers  should  come.  In 
the  mean-time  he  ordered  him  to  be  guarded,  — 
chained,  probably,  to  a  soMier,  —  in  the  govern- 
ment house  [or  Pra>torium],  which  bad  been  ths 
pslace  of  Herod  the  Great 

Jmjnisonment  at  Ccesarta, — St  Paul  was  hence- 
forth, to  the  end  of  the  period  embraced  in  tha 
Acts,  if  not  to  the  end  of  his  life,  In  Uontao 
custody.  This  custody  was  in  foct  a  prote«tioQ 
to  him,  without  which  he  would  have  fallen  a  rio- 
tim  to  the  animosity  of  the  Jews.  He  aeenis  to 
have  been  treated  throughout  with  humanity  and 
consideration.  His  own  attitude  towarda  Rosnan 
magistrates  was  invariably  that  of  a  respectful  but 
independent  citizen;  and  whibt  hia  franchise  se- 
cured him  from  open  injustice,  his  character  and 
conduct  could  not  fail  to  win  him  the  good-will  of 
those  into  whose  hands  he  came.  The, governor 
before  whom  he  was  now  to  be  tried,  according  Id 
Tacitus  and  Josephus,  was  a  mean  and  dlseoJate 


error  t  If  his  conduct  In  yielding  to  the  mcuyeatmrj 
impulse  was  not  that  of  Christ  hfansrif  under  a  similar 
provocation  (John  xvlll.  22,  28).  certainly  ths  maaaer 
In  whieh  he  atoned  for  his  tknlt  was  CkrisUike,** 
(llackett%  Comme$Uary  oa  lAs  AeU,  2d  ed.  p.  K^.} 
This  view,  whieh  Is  held  by  several  eminent  viilan 
(Howson,  Wordsworth,  Lechler),  as  stated  above,  and 
which  is  really  honorable  to  the  Apostle,  is  rritfelaad 
by  Alexander  as  '^  the  fashionable  sentiiaeDtal  view.** 
It  ts  not  wholly  satisflutory,  beeaore  the  Apostle  •p> 
pears  to  have  spoken  In  a  strain  of  inophetie  denwB- 
clatton ;  but  It  strikes  us  as  the  least  dUfeott  aod 
Improbable  of  tiie  several  solMons  propossd 
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ijnai.  [Fklix.]  «« Per  omnem  levftiain  ae  libid- 
bwin  jtn  regium  tenrili  iiigifriio  exereuit  **  (I'acitiu, 
RitL  V.  9).  But  these  ebanictui6tict,  except  per^ 
haps  the  terriU  ingemwn^  do  not  appear  in  our 
bistor J.  llie  orator  or  coumel  retained  bj  the  Jews 
and  bitN^ht  down  by  Ananias  and  the  dders,  when 
thejr  arrit-ed  in  the  course  of  fi\%  days  at  Csssarea, 
bepns  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  proicssiondly  bj 
oonaplimentini^  the  governor.  The  chai^  be  goes 
on  to  set  forth  sgiinst  Faul  shows  precisely  the 
light  in  which  he  was  re;!arded  by  the  fanatical 
Jews.  He  is  a  pestilent  fellow  (aoi/u^s);  he  stirs 
op  divisions  amongst  the  Jews  throughout  the 
wwld ;  he  is  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  {alpivtmt)  of 
the  Naxarenes.  HLi  last  offense  had  been  an  at- 
tempt to  pro&ne  the  Temple.  ['Pkrtullus.]  St. 
Fanl  met  the  charsie  in  his  usual  manner.  He 
was  glaJ  that  his  judge  bad  been  for  some  years 
l^ovemor  of  a  Jewish  province;  <*  because  it  is  in 
tliy  power  to  ascertain  that,  not  more  than  twelre 
days  since,  I  came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  wonhip." 
Thie  emphasis  is  upon  his  coming  up  to  worship. 
He  denied  positivtsly  the  charges  of  stirring  up 
strife  and  of  profkning  the  Temple.  But  be  ad- 
mitted that  *«  after  the  way  {r^p  Mv)  which  they 
eaU  a  sect^  or  a  heresy,"  —  so  he  worshipped  the 
God  of  his  fathers,  bdiering  all  tilings  written  in 
tlaa  \jnr  and  in  the  Prophets.  Again  be  irave 
pcmninence  to  the  hope  of  a  resurrection,  which  he 
held,  as  he  said,  in  eommon  with  his  accusers. 
His  loyalty  to  the  faith  of  hts  fathers  he  had  shown 
by  coming  up  to  Jerusalem  exprea^ly  to  l)ring  alms 
Ibr  his  nation  and  ofleringn,  and  by  underUking 
the  ceremonies  of  purifioition  in  the  Temple. 
What  Cftult  then  could  any  Jew  potsiMy  find  in 
him  ?  —  The  Apostle*8  answer  was  straightforward 
and  complete.  He  had  not  riolnted  the  law  of  his 
fiithers;  he  was  still  a  true  and  loyal  Israelite. 
Felix,  it  appears,  knew  a  good  deal  about  **  the 
^'^J  **  (r^t^Bov),  as  well  as  about  the  customs  of 
the  Jews,  and  was  probably  satisfied  that  St  Paul's 
aeooont  was  a  tme  one.  He  made  an  excuse  for 
patting  off  the  matter,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  treated  with  indulgence,  and 
that  his  friends  should  be  aUowed  free  access  to 
him.  After  a  while,  Felix  heard  him  again.  His 
wife  Drusilla  was  a  Jewess,  and  they  were  both 
enrious  to  hear  the  eminent  preacher  of  the  new 
fikith  in  Christ.  But  St.  Paul  was  not  a  man  to 
entertain  aa  idle  curiosity.  He  began  to  reason 
concerning  righteousness,  tempprance,^  and  the 
eomin^  judgment,  in  a  manner  which  alarmed  Fe- 
Bz  and  caused  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  confer- 
enee.  He  frequently  saw  him  afterwards,  however, 
and  allowed  him  to  understand  that  a  bribe  would 
procure  his  release.  But  St.  Paul  would  not  resort 
to  this  method  of  escape,  and  he  remained  in  cus- 
tody until  Felix  left  the  province.  The  unprinci- 
pled governor  had  good  reason  to  seek  to  ingratiate 
liimself  with  the  Jews;  and  to  please  them,  he 
handed  over  Paul,  as  an  untried  prisoner,  to  his 
SQcoenor  Festus. 
"  At  this  point,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  his- 
tory of  St.  Paul  comes  into  its  closest  contact  with 
external  chronology.  Festus,  like  Felix,  has  a  pUoe 
o  secolsr  history,  and  he  bears  a  much  better  char- 
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aeter.  Upon  his  anival  in  the  province,  be  went 
up  without  delay  fh>m  Csesarea  to  Jerusalem,  and 
the  leading  Jews  seiied  the  opportunity  of  asking 
that  Ptol  might  be  brought  up  there  for  trial,  in- 
fending  to  asausinate  him  by  the  way.  But  Fes- 
tus would  not  comply  with  their  request  He  in- 
Tited  them  to  foUow  him  on  his  speedy  return  ta 
Csesarea,  and  a  trial  took  pbce  there,  closely  re- 
sembling that  before  Felix.  Festus  saw  clearly 
enough  that  Paul  had  committed  no  ofl^nse  against 
the  law,  but  he  was  anxious  at  the  same  time,  if  he 
could,  to  please  the  Jews.  "They  had  certain 
questions  against  him,'*  Festus  says  to  Agrippa, 
'*  of  their  own  superstition  (or  religion),  and  of  one 
Jesus,  who  was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be 
ali\-e.  And  being  puzzled  for  my  part  as  to  such 
inquiries,  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  go  to  Je- 
rusalem to  be  tried  there.''  This  proposal,  not  a 
very  likely  one  to  be  accepted,  was  the  occasion  of 
St  Paul's  appeal  to  Cesar.  In  dignified  and 
independent  language  he  claimed  his  rights  as  a 
Roman  citizen.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
prospect  of  being  forwarded  by  this  means  to  Komey 
the  goal  of  all  his  desires,  presented  itself  to  him 
and  drew  him  onwards,  as  be  virtually  protested 
against  the  indecision  and  impotence  of  the  provin- 
cial governor,  and  exelaimed,  "  I  appeal  unto  Cae- 
sar.'* Having  heard  this  appeal,  Festus  consulted 
with  his  assessors,  fbimd  that  there  was  no  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  its  prosecution,  and  then  re- 
plied, «*  Hast  thou  appealed  to  Csasar?  To  Caesar 
thou  slialt  go." 

Property  speaking,  an  appeal  was  made//tini  1h€ 
senfenct  of  an  inferior  court  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  higher.  But  in  St.  PauPs  case  no  sentence  had 
been  pronounced.  We  must  understand,  therefore, 
by  his  appeal,  a  demand  to  be  tried  by  the  imperial 
court,  and  we  must  suppose  that  a  Roman  citizen 
had  the  right  of  electing  whether  he  would  be  tried 
in  the  pro\1nce  or  at  Rome.  [Appeai^] 

The  appeal  having  been  aUowed,  Festus  reflected 
that  be  must  send  with  the  prisoner  a  report  of 
"  the  crimes  laid  against  him."  And  he  found  that 
it  lA-as  no  easy  matter  to  put  the  compUints  of  the 
Jews  in  a  form  which  would  be  intelligible  at  Home. 
He  therefore  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
which  oflered  itself  in  a  few  da}-s  to  seek  some  help 
in  the  matter.  The  Jewish  prince  Agrippa  arrived 
with  his  sister  Bemice  on  a  visit  to  the  new  gov- 
ernor. To  him  Festus  communicated  his  perplex- 
ity, together  with  an  account  of  what  had  occurred 
before  him  in  the  case.  Agrippa,  who  must  have 
known  something  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  and 
had  probably  heard  of  Paul  himself,  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  hear  him  speak.  The  Apostle  therefore  was 
now  called  upon  to  bear  the  name  of  his  Master 
"  before  Gentiles,  and  kii^."  The  audience  which 
assembled  to  hear  him  was  the  most  dignified  which 
he  had  yet  addressed,  and  the  state  and  ceremony 
of  the  scene  proved  that  he  was  regarded  as  no  vul- 
gar criminaL  Festus,  when  Paul  had  been  brought 
into  the  council-chamber,  explained  to  Agrippa  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  the  difficulty  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  then  expressly  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  better  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  king 
Paul  therefore  was  to  give  an  account  of  himself 


m  •  gtHcUy  "sslf^eoQtrol*'  (^•cpdrvic),  espedaUy 
diastlty,  so  groavly  violated  by  those  to  whom  Psul 
was  speaking.  Ws  have  hers  a  striking  example  of 
Um  &pci«tle*s  eomags  and  fidelity.  At  the  side  of  Felix 
wss  sitting  a  vietim  of  his  libertinism,  aa  adnltersss. 


as  Paul  dlseoorssd  of  iaunorallty  and  a  Judgment  te 
The  woaian*s  resentment  was  to  be  ftarad  as 
well  as  that  of  the  man.  It  was  the  implacable  Em 
rodlas  and  not  Hsrod,  who  demanded  the  head  of  John 
-  H. 
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to  Agrippa;  and  when  he  bad  received  from  him 
a  courteous  peniiission  to  be^,  he  stretched  forth 
his  band  and  made  his  defense. 

In  this  discourse  (Acts  xxTi.)i  we  have  the  sec- 
ond explanation  from  St.  Paul  himself  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  led,  throngh  his  conver- 
sion, to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  instead  of  persecuting 
his  disciples;  and  the  third  narraUve  of  the  con- 
version itsdf.  Speaking  to  Agrippa  as  to  one 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  customs  and  questions 
prevaiHng  amongst  the  Jews,  Paul  appeals  to  the 
well-known  Jewish  and  even  Pharisaical  strictness 
of  his  jouth  and  early  manhood.  He  reminds  the 
king  of  the  great  hope  which  sustained  continnaUy 
the  worship  of  the  Jewish  nation,  —  the  hope  of  a 
deliverer,  promised  by  God  Himself,  who  should 
be  a  conqueror  of  death.  He  had  been  led  to  see 
that  this  promise  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth; he  prodaimed  his  resurrection  to  be  the 
pledge  of  a  new  and  inmiortal  life.  What  was 
there  in  this  of  disloyalty  to  the  traditions  of  his 
laUiem?  Did  his  countrymen  disbelieve  in  this 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  ?  So  had  he  once  disbelieved 
in  Him ;  and  had  thought  it  bis  duty  to  be  earnest 
in  hostility  against  his  name.  But  his  eyes  had 
been  opened :  he  would  tell  how  and  when.  The 
story  of  the  conversion  is  modified  in  this  address 
as  we  might  fairly  expect  it  to  be.  We  have  seen 
that  there  is  no  absolute  contradiction  between  the 
statements  uf  this  and  the  other  narratives.  The 
roahi  points,  —  the  liffht,  the  prostration,  the  voice 
from  heaven,  the  instructions  from  Jesus,  —  are 
found  in  all  three.  But  in  this  account,  the  words, 
**  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest,'*  are  followed 
by  a  fuller  explanation,  as  if  then  spoken  by  the 
Lord,  of  what  the  work  of  the  Apostle  was  to  be. 
The  other  accounts  defer  this  explanation  to  a  sub- 
sequent occasion.  But  when  we  consider  how 
fully  the  mysterious  communication  made  at  the 
moment  of  the  conversion  included  what  was  after- 
wards con%'eyed,  through  Ananias  and  in  other 
ways,  to  the  mind  of  Paul;  and  how  needless  it 
was  for  Paul,  in  his  present  address  before  Agrippa, 
to  mark  the  stages  by  which  the  whole  lesson  was 
taught,  it  seems  merely  captious  to  base  upon  the 
method  of  this  account  a  charge  of  disagreement 
between  the  difTerent  parts  of  this  hbtory.  They 
bear,  on  the  contrary^  a  striking  mark  of  genuine- 
ness in  the  degree  in  which  they  approach  contra- 
diction without  reaching  it  It  is  most  natural 
that  a  story  told  on  difl^rent  occasions  should  be 
told  differently;  and  if  in  such  a  case  we  find  no 
contradiction  as  to  the  facts,  we  gain  all  the  firmer 
impression  of  the  substantial  truth  of  the  stor}-. 
The  particulars  added  to  the  former  accounts  by  the 
present  narrative  are,  that  the  words  of  Jesus  were 
spoken  in  Hebrew,  and  that  the  first  question  to 
Saul  was  followed  by  the  saying,  «^  it  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the  goads.**  (This  saying  is 
omitted  by  the  l)est  authorities  in  chapter  ix.) 
The  language  of  the  commission  which  St.  Paul 
says  he  received  from  Jesus  deserves  close  study, 
and  will  be  found  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
a  passage  in  Colosaians  (1. 12-14).  llie  ideas  of 
light,  redemption,  forgiveness,  inheritance,  and 
fiiith  in  Christ,  belong  characteristically  to  the 

a  «  There  never  was  any  that  understood  the  Okl 
Testament  so  well  as  St.  Paul,  except  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  John  the  IMvine O,  he  dearly  loved 

Moms  and  IsaUh,  for  they,  together  with  king  Darid, 
mttn  the  chief  priqthets.    The  words  and  things  of  St. 
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Gospel  which  Plaul  preached  amongst  the  (Tiiilfci 
Not  less  strilung  is  it  to  observe  the  older  terai 
in  which  he  describes  to  Agrippa  his  obedience  to 
the  heavenly  vision.  He  had  made  it  fab  Inm- 
ness,  he  says,  to  proclaim  to  al  men  **  tlmt  tbcy 
should  repent  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  wotIb  meet 
for  repentance.*'  Words  snch  as  John  the  Baptist 
uttered,  hot  not  less  truly  Panline.  And  be  finaiy 
reiterates  that  the  testimony  on  aeeoimt  of  whU-k 
the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him  was  in  exact  agrees 
ment  with  Moses  and  the  prophets.  They  had 
taught  men  to  expect  that  the  Christ  should  siifler, 
and  that  He  should  be  the  first  that  should  riis 
from  the  dead,  and  should  show  light  unto  Uw 
people  and  to  the  Gentiles.  Of  sudi  a  McaaiBh 
Said  was  the  servant  and  preacher.^ 

At  this  point  Festus  began  to  apprehend  wfaal 
seemed  to  him  a  manifest  absurdity.  He  iotcr- 
nipted  the  Apostle  discourteously,  but  with  a  eon. 
lament  contained  in  his  load  remonstrsnce.  **  Tboa 
art  mad,  Paul ;  thy  much  learning  b  turning  thee 
mad.**  The  phrase  rii  weXXd  ypdftfimrm  may  pos- 
sibly hare  been  wggtrtrd  by  the  alluuon  to  Momi 
and  the  prophets;  but  it  proliably  rr/Vrs  to  the 
books  with  which  St  Paid  had  been  suppficd,  and 
which  he  was  known  to  study,  daring  his  imprison- 
ment. As  a  biographical  hint,  this  f^rase  is  noi 
to  be  overlooked.  ^  1  am  not  mad/*  replied  Paol, 
**  most  noble  Festns :  tbey  are  words  of  troth  and 
soberness  which  I  am  uttering.'*  Then,  with  an 
appeal  of  mingled  dignity  and  soKeitnde,  be  tuna 
to  the  king.  He  was  sure  the  king  understood  bin. 
King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  prophets  ?  —  I 
know  that  thou  believest."  The  answer  of  Agrippa 
can  hardly  have  been  the  serioos  and  enconnging 
remark  of  our  English  version.  literally  rendered, 
it  appears  to  be.  Yon  are  briefly  persuading  me  t« 
become  a  Christian ;  and  it  b  generally  snpposed  to 
have  been  spoken  ironically.  «*  I  would  to  God," 
is  Paul's  earnest  answer,  **  that  whether  by  a  brief 
process  or  by  a  long  one,  not  only  thou  but  all  who 
hear  me  to-day  might  become  such  as  I  am,  with 
the  exception  of  these  bonds.**  He  was  wearing  a 
chain  upon  the  hand  he  hekl  np  in  addressing  than. 
With  thb  prayer,  it  appears,  the  conference  ended. 
Festus  and  the  king,  and  their  companions,  con- 
sulted together  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
accused  Di-as  guilty  of  nothing  thai  deaen^  death 
or  imprisonntent  And  Agrippa*s  final  answer  to 
the  inquiry  of  Festus  was,  **  llib  man  mieht  have 
l>een  set  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed  nato 
C«sar.** 

The  Voyage  to  Rome,  —  No  formal  trial  of  St 
Paul  had  yet  taken  place.  It  appears  (Vom  Acts 
xxriii.  18,  tliat  he  knew  how  favorable  the  judg- 
ment of  the  prorincUd  governor  was  likely  to  hb. 
But  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  Jews,  together 
with  hb  deshe  to  be  conveyed  to  Bofne,  might  weO 
induce  him  to  cbim  a  trial  before  the  Imperial 
court  After  a  wbib  arrangemeuta  were  nuide  to 
carry  **  Paul  and  certain  other  priaonen,**  in  the 
custody  of  a  centurion  named  Juliua,  into  Italy; 
and  amongst  the  company,  whether  by  fitvor  or 
from  any  other  reason,  we  find  the  historian  of  the 
Acts.  The  narrative  of  this  voyage  is  accordinpfly 
minute  and  cirsumstantial  in  a  degree  which  ham 


Paul  are  taken  oat  of  Hoses  and  the  prophets  "  (La> 
tber's  TiM*  TUir,  ceccxxvlll.,  Engl.  Trans.).  AaoOMT 
sMktng  remaric  of  Lather's  maj  be  added  here* 
"  Whoeo  reads  Paul  may,  with  a  safe  eooseboca,  baiid 
npoQ  hb  words  *>  {TabU  Talk^  xxtll). 
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netted  much  titration.  The  nautical  and  geo- 
liaphical  details  of  St.  Luke*s  account  bare  been 
mbmltted  to  an  apparently  thorough  investigation 
bj  serend  competent  critics,  espectallj  by  Mr.  Smith 
of  Jordanhill,  in  an  important  treatise  devoted  to 
this  su(^t,  and  by  Mr.  Howson.  The  result  of 
this  investigation  has  been,  that  several  errors  in 
the  reoeived  version  have  been  corrected,  that  the 
course  of  the  voyage  has  been  hid  down  to  a  very 
minute  degree  with  great  certainty,  and  that  the 
aeeount  in  the  Acts  is  shown  to  be  written  by  an 
accurate  eye-witness,  not  himself  a  professional  sea- 
man, but  well  acquainted  with  nautical  matters. 
We  shall  hasten  lightly  over  this  voyage,  referring 
the  reader  to  the  works  above  mentioned,  and  to 
the  articles  in  this  Dictionary  on  tlie  names  of 
pfa^es  and  the  nautical  tenns  which  occur  in  the 
narrati^'e. 

The  centurion  and  his  prisoners,  amongst  whom 
Ariftarchus  (Col.  iv.  10)  is  named,  embarked  at 
Gnsarea  on  board  a  ship  of  Adramyttium,  and  set 
«a  for  the  coast  of  Asia.  On  the  next  day  they 
toocbed  at  Sldon,  and  Julius  began  a  course  of 
kfaidly  and  respectful  treatment  by  alk>wing  Paul 
to  go  on  shore  to  visit  his  friends.  The  westerly 
winis  still  usual  at  the  time  of  year  (late  in  the 
•omroer)  compelled  the  vessel  to  run  northwards 
trader  the  lee  of  Cyprus.  Off  the  coast  of  Cilida 
and  Pamphylia  they  would  find  northerly  winds, 
which  enabled  them  to  reach  Myra  in  Lycia.  Here 
the  %x>jagers  were  put  on  board  another  ship,  which 
*  was  eome  from  Alexandria  and  was  bound  for  Italy. 
In  this  vessel  they  worked  sfowly  to  windward, 
keeping  nesr  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  till  they  came 
OT«r  against  Cnidus.  The  wind  behig  still  con- 
trary, the  only  course  was  now  to  run  southwards, 
under  the  lee  of  Crete,  passing  the  headland  of 
Salmone.  They  then  gained  the  advantage  of  a 
weather  shore,  and  worked  ak>ng  the  coast  of  Crete 
M  far  as  Cape  MataU^  near  which  they  took  refuge 
in  a  harbor  called  Fair  Havens,  identified  with  one 
bearing  the  same  name  to  this  day. 

It  became  now  a  serkms  question  what  course 
•houkl  be  taken.  It  was  late  in  the  year  for  the 
navigation  of  those  days.  The  &st  of  the  day  of 
espiation  (Lev.  xxiii.  87-29),  answering  to  the 
antnmnal  equinox,  was  past,  and  St.  Paul  gave  it  as 
hia  advice  that  they  should  winter  where  they  were. 
Bnt  the  master  and  the  owner  of  the  ship  were 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  seeking  a  more  com- 
modioos  harbor,  and  the  centurion  followed  their 
Judgment.  It  was  resolved,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  majority,  to  make  for  a  harbor  called  Phoenix, 
riieltered  from  the  S.  W.  winds,  as  well  as  from 
the  N.  W.  (The  phrase  $K4iroPTa  Karii  KiBa 
is  rendered  either  *'k)oking  doiin  the  S.  \V." 
[Smith  and  Alford],  or  ^  looking  towirds  the 
S.  W.**  when  obsened  from  the  iea  and  towards 
the  land  inckmng  it  [Howson].)  [Piie:cice.]  A 
chanty  of  wind  occurred  which  favored  the  plan, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  light  breeze  from  the  south 
tbey  were  sailing  towards  Phoenix  (now  Lutro), 
when  a  vfolent  N.  K.  wind  [Ruroclydox]  came 


a  *  Oo  the  qnastloD  of  the  refenoce  of  avri|f «  >es 
addition  to  Catrs  (Aroer.  ed.).  We  think  the  proooun 
refers  to  the  vessel  sod  not  to  the  Inland.  U. 

t  *  The  ot^Jections  to  supposing  the  8hlp*s  proviidons 
lo  bo  SMaat  hers  are  that  ^  wheat "  (aiTot)  has  not 
this  spedfle  seoce  elsewhere  In  the  N.  T. ;  thitt  the 
pwxirtous  still  left,  after  so  long  a  voyage,  would  have 
■ttle  or  no  eflbct  on  the  sbip^s  draft ;  and  that  the 
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down  fh)m  the  Und  (kot*  avrrjs,  «cil.  K^>^f)," 
caught  the  vessel,  and  compelled  them  to  let  her 
drive  before  the  wind.  In  this  course  they  arrived 
under  the  lee  of  a  small  island  called  Clauda,  about 
20  miles  fh>m  Oete,  where  they  took  advantage 
of  comparatively  smooth  water  to  get  the  boat  o> 
board,  and  to  undergird,  or  fhtp,  the  ship.  Then 
was  a  fear  lest  they  should  be  driven  upon  the 
Syrtis  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  they  therefore 
**  fowered  the  gear,**  or  sent  down  upon  deck  the 
gear  connected  with  the  &ir-weather  sails,  and 
stood  out  to  sea  **  with  storm-sails  set  and  on  the 
starboard  tack"  (Smith),  llie  bad  weather  con- 
tinued, and  the  ship  was  lightened  on  the  next  day 
of  her  cargo,  on  the  third  of  her  loose  ftuniture  and 
tackling.  For  many  days  neither  stm  nor  stars 
were  visible  to  steer  by,  the  storm  was  violent,  and 
all  began  to  despair  of  safety.  Tlie  general  dis- 
couragement was  aggrat'ated  by  the  abstinence 
caused  by  the  difficulty  of  preparing  food,  and  the 
spoiling  of  it;  and  in  order  to  raise  the  spirits  of 
the  whole  company  Paul  stood  forth  one  morning 
to  rehUe  a  vision  which  had  occurred  to  him  in  the 
night.  An  angel  of  the  God  "  whose  he  was  and 
whom  he  served  **  had  appeared  to  him  and  said, 
"  Fear  not,  Paul :  thou  must  be  brought  before 
Oesar;  and  behold,  God  hath  gixi^n  thee  all  them 
that  sail  with  thee.*'  At  the  same  time  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  vessel  would  be  cast  upon  an  ishmd 
and  be  k>st 

This  shipwreck  was  to  happen  speedily.  On  the 
fourteenth  night,  as  they  were  drifting  through  the 
sea  [Adria],  about  midnight,  the  sailors  perceived 
Indications,  probably  the  roar  of  breakers,  that  land 
was  near.  Their  suspicion  was  confirmed  by  sound- 
ings. They  therefore  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the 
stem,  and  waited  anxfously  for  daylight.  After  a 
while  the  sailors  lowered  the  boat  with  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  laying  out  anchors  fh>m  the  bow, 
but  intending  to  desert  the  ship,  which  was  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces.  St.  Paul, 
aware  of  their  intention,  infbmied  the  centurion 
and  the  soldiers  of  it,  who  took  care,  by  cutting  the 
ropes  of  the  boat,  to  prevent  its  being  carried  out 
He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  encourag- 
ing the  whole  company,  assuring  tliem  that  their 
li^-es  would  be  preserved,  and  exhorting  them  to 
refresh  tbemseh'es  quietly  after  their  k>ng  abstinence 
with  a  good  meal.  He  set  the  example  himself, 
taking  bread,  giving  thanks  to  God,  and  beginning 
to  eat  in  presence  of  them  all.  After  a  general 
meal,  in  which  there  were  276  persons  to  psrtake, 
they  further  lightened  the  ship  by  casting  out  what 
remained  of  the  provisions  on  board  {rhp  (rtTO¥  is 
commonly  understood  to  be  the  ^  wheat  **  which 
formed  the  cargo,  but  the  other  interpretation 
seems  more  probable).^  When  the  light  of  the 
dawn  revealed  the  land,  they  did  not  recognize  it, 
but  they  disco\'ered  a  creek  with  a  smooth  beach, 
and  determined  to  nm  the  ship  aground  in  it.  So 
tbey  cut  away  the  anchors,  unkiosed  the  rudder- 
paddles,  raised  the  foresail  to  the  wind,  and  made 
for  the  beach.     When  they  came  close  to  it  they 


ship's  cargo  was  undoubtedly  wheat,  since  the  vessel 
wms  a  merchsDt-vessel  bound  firom  Alexandria  to  Italj, 
Prof.  Blunt  (Coincidenut^  p.  826  f,  Amer.  ed.)  has 
drawn  out  a  very  striking  conflrmation  of  St  Luk«»'s 
arcuraoy  fkt>m  the  detached  notices  which  revenl  to  us 
the  nature  of  the  ship*s  lading  (comp.  ActN  xxvit.  6, 18, 
88).  See  on  this  point  Lochler*s  Da-  ApostH  Gesehiehttu 
in  Unge  s  BUxiivtri^  p.  408  (Ste  Anfl.  ItsaS).        H. 
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fMiod  a  narrow  ehaoDel  between  the  land  on  one 
lide,  which  proved  to  be  an  Ulet,  and  the  ebore; 
and  at  this  pouit,  where  the  **  two  seas  met,"  they 
•uceeeded  in  driving  the  lore  part  of  the  vesMl  (ast 
Into  the  clayey  lieach.  llie  stem  bc|f|^  nt  once  to 
go  to  piece*  under  the  action  of  the  breakers;  but 
escape  was  now  within  reach.  The  sokliers  Mig- 
gested  to  their  commander  that  the  prisoners  should 
be  efiectually  prevented  from  gaining  their  liberty 
by  being  killed ;  but  the  centurion,  desiring  to  save 
Paul,  stopped  this  proposition,  and  gave  orders  that 
those  who  could  swim  should  cast  themselves  first 
into  the  sea  and  get  to  land,  and  that  the  rest 
should  follow  with  the  aid  of  such  spars  as  might 
be  available.  By  thb  creditable  combinatiou  of 
humanity  and  disoipllne  the  deliverance  wm  made 
as  complete  as  St.  Faults  assurances  had  predicted 
itwoukibe. 

The  land  on  which  they  had  been  cast  was  Ibnnd 
to  belong  to  Malta.  [Mklita.]  The  very  point 
ef  the  stranding  is  made  out  with  great  probability 
by  Mr.  Smith.  The  inhabitants  oif  the  island  re- 
ceived the  wet  and  exhausted  voyagers  with  no 
ordinary  kindness,  and  immediately  lighted  a  fire 
to  warm  them.  This  particular  kindness  is  re- 
corded ou  account  of  a  curious  incident  coimected 
with  it.  The  Apostle  was  heli^g  to  make  the 
fire,  and  had  gathered  a  bundle  of  sticks  and  kid 
them  on  the  fire,  when  a  viper  came  out  of  the 
heai,  and  fastened  on  his  hand.  When  the  natives 
saw  the  creature  hanging  fit>m  his  hand  they  be- 
lieved him  to  be  poisoned  by  the  bite,  and  said 
amongst  themselves,  ^No  doubt  this  man  is  a 
murderer,  whom,  though  he  has  escaped  from  the 
sea,  yet  Vengeance  suffers  not  to  Kve."  But  when 
they  saw  no  harm  came  of  it  they  changed  their 
mmds  and  said  that  he  was  a  god.  This  circum* 
stance,  as  well  as  the  honor  in  which  he  was  heU 
by  Julius,  would  account  for  St.  Paul  being  invited 
with  some  others  to  stay  at  the  house  of  the  diief 
man  of  the  island,  whose  name  was  Publius.  By 
him  they  were  courteously  entertained  for  thive 
days.  The  father  of  Publius  happened  to  be  ill  of 
fBviBT  and  dysentery,  and  was  healed  by  St  Paul: 
and  when  this  was  known  many  other  sick  persons 
were  brought  to  him  and  wei;^  healed.  So  there 
was  a  plesasnt  interchange  of  kindness  and  benefits. 
The  people  of  the  island  showed  the  Apostle  and 
his  company  much  honor,  and  when  they  were 
about  to  leave  loaded  them  with  such  things  as 
they  would  want  The  Roman  soldiers  would  carry 
with  them  to  Rome  a  deepened  impression  of  the 
eharacter  and  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  which 
Paul  was  the  herald. 

After  a  three  months'  stay  in  Malta  the  soldiers 
and  their  prisoners  left  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  for 
Italy.  They  touched  at  Sjiacuse,  where  they  stayed 
three  days,  and  at  Rbegium,  from  wliich  place  they 
were  carried  with  a  fair  wind  to  Putecli,  where 
they  left  their  ship  and  the  sea.  At  Puteoli  they 
found  **  brethren,"  for  it  was  an  important  place, 
and  especially  a  chief  port  for  the  traffic  between 
Alexandria  and  Rome;  and  by  these  brethren  they 
were  exhorted  to  stay  awhile  with  them.  Permis- 
sion seems  to  have  been  granted  by  the  centurion : 
and  whilst  they  were  spending  seven  days  at  Puteoli 
news  of  the  Apostle's  arrival  was  sint  on  to  Rome. 

a  •  This  vas  th«  usual  conris  when  prtsooers  were 
sent  from  th«  provincvs  to  Route,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  biiTe  been  tiikeo  in  the  caw  uf  Paul.  The 
)  however  io  the  commoo  text,  Acts  xxvilL  16, 
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The  Christians  at  Bmne,  on  thttr  part,  mt  Mh 
some  ef  their  number,  who  met  Si.  Panl  at  Apftt 
Foniro  and  Trss  Tabemas;  and  on  this  fini  Intm- 
duction  to  the  Church  at  Rome  the  Apoctls  fdt 
that  his  kmg  desire  was  fulfilled  at  kit— •'Ua 
thanked  God  and  took  counge.*' 

St,  Paul  at  Rome.  —  On  their  arrivnl  at  Rene 
the  centurion  delivered  up  hit  priaoncn  into  the 
proper  custody,  that  of  the  pnetorian  prdieet*  Panl 
was  at  once  treated  with  special  considerstioa,  and 
waa  aUowed  to  dwell  by  himself  with  the  soldier 
who  guarded  him.  He  was  not  leleaaed  from  tfak 
galling  annoyance  of  being  constantly  chained  to  • 
keeper;  but  everj  indulgence  compatibk  with  this 
necessary  restraint  was  readily  allowed  him.  Ha 
was  now  therefore  tnt  ^  to  preach  tlio  Gospel  to 
them  that  were  at  Rome  sJso;"  and  proceeded 
without  deky  to  act  upon  his  ride  —  **  to  the  Jew 
first.*'  He  inrited  the  chief  persona  amoogsl  the 
Jews  to  come  to  him,  and  explained  to  them  that 
though  he  was  brought  to  Rome  to  anawer  cliaigca 
made  against  him  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  he  had 
really  done  nothing  disloyal  to  his  nation  or  the 
Law,  nor  desired  to  be  considered  as  hoatik  to  hk 
fieUow-countrjmen.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  m 
custody  for  maintaining  that  **  the  hope  of  Israel*' 
had  been  fulfilled.  The  Roman  Jews  rqilied  that 
they  bad  received  no  tidings  to  hk  pnjndiee.  The 
sect  of  which  he  had  implied  he  waa  a  mesibcr 
they  knew  to  be  ererywhcre  spokcsi  against;  bnt 
they  were  willing  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  It 
has  been  thought  strange  that  snch  an  attitude 
shoukl  be  taken  towards  the  faith  of  Chrut  by  the 
Jews  at  Rome,  where  a  flourisliing  bianch  of  the 
Church  had  existed  for  some  years;  and  an  argu- 
ment has  been  drawn  from  thk  repreeentatMn 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  Acts.  Bat  it  may 
be  accounted  for  without  violence  from  what  wo 
know  and  may  probably  conjecture.  (1.)  llie 
Church  at  Rome  consisted  mainly  of  Gcntifea, 
though  it  must  be  supposed  that  thej  had  bean 
previously  for  the  most  part  Jewish  proaelytes. 
(S.)  The  real  Jews  at  Rome  had  been  persecuted 
and  sometimes  entirely  banished,  and  their  wnaet- 
tkd  state  may  have  diecked  the  contact  and  col- 
lision which  would  have  been  otherwise  likely.  (<.) 
St  Paul  was  possibly  known  by  name  to  the  Roaoaa 
Jews,  and  curiosity  may  have  pctsuaded  them  to 
listen  to  him.  Even  if  he  were  not  known  to  thcai, 
here,  as  m  other  pkces,  his  courteoua  bearing  and 
strong  expressions  of  adhesion  to  the  laith  of  hk 
fathers  would  win  a  hearing  from  them.  A  day 
was  therefore  appointed,  on  which  a  large  nnasbcr 
came  expressly  to  hear  him  expound  hk  belief;  and 
from  morning  till  evening  he  bore  witness  oif  the 
kingdom  of  God,  persuading  them  conccmiog  Jcena, 
both  out  of  the  Law  of  Mooes  and  ont  of  thfi 
prophets.  So  the  Apottk  of  the  Gentilea  had  not 
yet  unlearnt  the  original  Apostolic  method.  The 
hope  of  Israel  was  still  his  su^iect  But,  as  of  oU, 
the  reception  of  hk  message  by  the  Jewa  waa  not 
favorable.  They  were  skw  of  heart  to  befiere,  at 
Rome  as  at  Pisidian  Antioch.  The  judgment  pso- 
nounced  by  Isaiah  was  come,  Paul  testified,  upon 
the  peopk.  They  had  made  themselves  bfind  and 
deaf  and  gross  of  heart  The  gospel  must  be  pco- 
ckimed  to  the  Gentiles,  amongst  whom  it  wovld 


which  states  that  thk  was  dooe,  cannot  be  reBed  i 
as  certainly  genuine.  See  note  a,  voL  L  yu  S 
(Amer.  ed.).  M. 
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lad  a  better  welooine.  He  tamed  therefore  ag»b 
to  the  GaitUee,  and  for  two  years  he  dwelt  in  hie 
own  hired  house,  and  received  all  wlio  came  to  him, 
pfodaiming  the  kingdom  of  God  and  tfdwfaing  eon- 
ceming  the  Ixml  Jesos  Christ,  with  all  eonAdenoe, 
DO  man  forbiddinj^  him. 

Tbesearethelastwordsof  the  Acts.  ThU  his- 
tory ai  the  plantbig  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
the  world  brings  us  down  to  the  time  when  the 
Goepel  was  openly  proclaimed  by  the  great  Apostle 
in  the  Gentile  capitid,  and  stops  short  of  the  mighty 
convulsion  whksh  was  shortly  to  pronounce  that 
kingdom  eetabllshed  as  tlie  Divine  eommonwealth 
far  aU  men.  The  work  of  Si.  Paul  bek>nged  to 
the  preparatory  period.  He  was  not  to  live  through 
the  time  when  tlie  Son  of  Man  came  in  Uie  destruc- 
tion of  the  Holy  City  and  TemiOe,  and  in  the 
throes  of  the  New  Age.  The  meet  significant  part 
of  his  work  was  accomplished  when  in  the  Imperial 
City  he  had  decfaured  his  Gospel »« to  the  Jew  fint, 
and  also  to  the  Gentile.'*  But  bis  career  is  not 
abruptly  ekised.  Before  he  himself  fkdes  out  of  our 
eight  in  the  twilight  of  ecdesiastieal  trsdition,  we 
iiave  letters  written  by  hinwelf,  wtiich  contribute 
some  particubtfs  to  his  external  biography,  and 
gife  ns  a  fitf  mors  preeioos  insight  into  his  convic- 
tions and  sympathies. 

Period  of  the  Lnter  EpiatUs.  —  We  might  nato- 
raUy  expect  that  SL  Paul,  tied  down  to  one  spot  at 
Rome,  and  yet  free  to  speak  and  write  to  whom  he 
pleaaed,  woukl  poor  out  in  letters  his  k>ve  and 
anxiety  for  distant  churches.  It  seems  entbdy 
iiasonable  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  extant 
epistles  wrote  very  many  which  are  not  extant. 
To  suppose  this,  aids  us  perhaps  a  little  in  the  dlf- 
Aeult  endeavor  to  oontempbUe  St.  Paul's  epistles 
as  living  letters.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  connect 
in  our  minds  the  writing  of  these  epiUles  with  the 
external  conditbiis  of  a  human  life;  to  think  of 
Paul,  with  his  incessant  chain  and  soldier,  sitting 
down  to  write  or  dictate,  and  producing  for  the 
world  an  inspired  epistle.  But  it  b  almost  more 
difScult  to  imagine  the  ChrisUan  communities  of 
those  days,  samples  of  the  popobtion  of  Macedonia 
or  Asia  Minor,  receiving  and  reading  such  ktters. 
Bat  the  letters  were  actually  written;  and  they 
most  of  necessity  be  accepted  as  representing  tlie 
kind  of  communications  which  marked  the  inter- 
eoorse  of  the  Apostle  and  his  fellow-Christians. 
When  he  wrote  be  wrote  out  of  the  fullness  of  his 
beaK;  and  the  ideas  on  which*  he  dwelt  were  thoee 
ef  his  daily  and  hourly  thoughts.  To  that  impris- 
onment to  which  St.  Luke  has  introduced  us,  — 
the  imprisonment  which  lasted  for  such  a  tedious 
time,  though  tempered  by  much  indulgence,  —  be- 
longs the  noble  group  of  letters  to  Philemon,  to  the 
Coloasians,  to  the  Kphesiansj  and  to  the  Philip- 
pians.  The  three  foitner  of^hese  were  written  at 
one  time  and  sent  by  the  same  messengen.  Wheth- 
er that  to  the  Philippians  was  written  before  or 
after  these,  we  cannot  determine;  but  the  tone  of  it 
seems  to  imply  that  a  crisis  was  approaching,  and 
therefore  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  latest  of 
the  four. 

St.  Paul  had  not  himself  founded  the  Church  at 
Colossss.  But  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome 
he  had  for  an  associate  —  he  calls  him  a  **  fellow- 
prisoner  "  (Philemon  2:1)  —  a  chief  teacher  of  the 
Colossian  church  named  Epaphras.  He  had  thus 
bseome  deeply  interested  In  the  condition  of  that 
shveh.  It  happened  that  at  the  same  time  a  slave 
Onesimus  came  withbi  the  reach  of  St. 
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Fsol^s  teaching,  and  was  oonrerted  wto  a  zeakms 
and  useful  c£ristbn.  This  Onesimus  hail  run 
away  ftom  his  master;  and  his  master  was  a  Chris- 
tian of  CofessflB.  St.  Paul  determined  to  send 
back  Oneshaus  to  his  master;  and  with  him  he 
determined  also  to  send  his  old  companion  Tychi- 
cus  (Acts  XX.  4)  as  a  messenger  to  the  church  at 
CoUmsk,  and  to  neighboring  churehes.  Iliis  was 
the  occasion  of  the  letter  to  Philemon,  which  com- 
mended Onesimus,  in  language  of  singular  tender- 
ness  and  delicaey,  as  a  fiuthfnl  and  beloi^  brother, 
to  his  injured  master;  and  also  of  the  two  letters 
to  the  Coknsians  and  Ephesians.  [Phiucmox, 
EnsTLB  TO.]  lliat  to  the  Colossians,  being  drawn 
forth  by  Uie  most  special  circumstances,  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  written  first  It 
was  intended  to  guard  the  church  at  CokissA  (W>m 
&lse  teaching,  which  the  Apostle  knew  to  be  infipst- 
uig  it.  For  the  characteristics  of  this  epistle,  we 
must  reftr  to  the  special  article.  [CoLoesiANS, 
EpiffTLB  TO  THB.]  The  end  of  it  (iv.  7-18)  names 
se\'eral  friends  who  were  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  as 
Aristarchus,  Marcus  (St.  Mark),  Epaplinis,  1.4ike, 
and  Demas.  For  the  writing  of  the  Kpistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  more  special 
occasion,  than  that  Tychioiis  was  passing  through 
Ephesus.  [EpiiEsiAxa,  Epistle  to  the.]  The 
bigliest  characteristic  which  these  two  epistles,  to 
the  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  have  in  common,  is 
that  of  a  presentation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
fuller  and  clearer  than  we  find  in  previous  writings, 
as  the  Head  of  creation  and  of  mankind.  All 
things  created  through  Christ,  all  things  coherent 
in  Him,  all  things  reconciled  to  the  Father  by  Him, 
the  eternal  purpose  to  restore  and  complete  sU 
things  in  Him,  —  such  are  the  ideas  which  grew 
richar  and  more  distinct  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle 
as  he  meditated  on  the  Gospel  which  he  liad  lieen 
preaching,  and  the  truths  implied  in  it.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Cok)sshms  this  divine  headship  of 
Christ  is  maintained  as  the  safeguard  against  the 
fimcies  which  filled  the  heavens  with  seoondaiy 
divinities,  and  which  hud  down  rales  for  an  arti- 
Hdal  sanctity  of  men  upon  the  earth.  In  the 
Epistle  to  tho  Ephesians  the  eternity  and  univer- 
sality of  God's  redeeming  purpoee  in  Christ,  and 
the  gathering  of  men  unto  Him  as  his  members, 
are  set  forth  as  gloriously  revealed  in  the  Gospel. 
In  both,  the  application  of  thl»  troth  concerning 
Christ  as  the  image  of  God  and  the  Head  of  men 
to  the  common  rslatkMis  of  human  life  is  dwell 
upon  in  detaiL 

llie  Epistle  to  the  PhilippUms  resembles  the 
Second  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  eflfUsion  of  pei^ 
sonal  feeling,  but  diiftrs  from  it  in  the  absence  of 
all  soreness.  I'he  Christians  at  PhiKppi  had  re>^ 
garded  the  Apostle  with  love  and  reverence  from  the 
beginning,  and  had  given  him  many  proofs  of 
thdr  afibetion.  They  had  now  sent  him  a  contri- 
bution towards  his  maintenance  at  Rome,  such  as 
we  must  suppose  him  to  have  received  from  time 
to  time  for  the  expensJBs  of  ^  his  own  hired  house.** 
I'he  bearer  of  this  contribution  was  Epaphroditus, 
an  ardent  friend  and  feUow-kborer  of  St.  Paul, 
who  had  fiUIen  sick  on  the  jonrney,  or  at  Roma 
(Phil.  ii.  27).  The  epistle  was  written  to  be  con- 
veyed by  Epaphroditus  on  his  return,  and  to  ex- 
press the  Joy  with  which  St.  Paul  had  received  the 
kindness  of  the  PhiUppums.  He  dwells,  therefore, 
upon  their  fellowship  in  the  work  of  spreading  the 
Gospel,  a  work  in  which  he  was  even  now  htborii^, 
and  scarcely  with  the  less  eflbct  on  account  of  iSs 
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bonds.  Hit  iinprltoninent  had  made  bim  known, 
■nd  had  given  bim  fruitful  opporiunitiet  of  declare 
ing  bia  Goapel  amongst  tbe  Imperial  guard  (i.  13), 
and  e^-en  in  the  boiuehold  of  tbe  Cieaar  (It.  22). 
He  prvfetaes  his  undiminished  sense  of  the  gkny 
of  following  Christ,  and  his  expectation  of  an  ap- 
proaching time  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  should  be 
revealed  from  beaTen  as  a  delit'erer.  There  is  a 
gmdmu  tone  running  through  this  epistle,  ex- 
pressive of  humility,  devotion,  liindness,  delight  in 
all  things  (air  and  good,  to  which  the  favorable  eur- 
cumstances  under  which  it  was  written  gave  a 
natural  occasion,  and  which  helps  us  to  understand 
tbe  kuid  of  ripening  which  had  taken  phuie  in  tbe 
spirit  of  the  writer.     [Philippiaxs,  Epistlb  to 

THK.] 

In  this  epistle  St.  Paul  twice  expresses  a  confi- 
dent hope  that  before  kmg  be  may  be  able  to  visit 
tbe  Philippians  in  person  (i.  25,  oXia  k,  r.  A*  ii. 

24,  vhrciBa  k.  t.  A.).  Whether  this  hope  was 
fulfilled  or  not,  belongs  to  a  question  which  now 
presents  itself  to  us,  and  which  has  been  tbe  occa- 
sion of  much  controversy.  According  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  the  Apostle  was  liberated  frnni  his 
imprisonment  and  left  Kome  soon  after  the  writhig 
of  the  letter  to  tbe  Philippians,  spent  some  time  in 
visits  to  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Spain,  returned 
again  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  was  put  to  death 
there.  In  oppositioii  to  this  view  it  is  maintained 
by  some,  that  he  was  never  liberated,  but  was  put 
to  death  at  Rome  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  The  arguments  adduced  in  &vor 
of  tbe  common  view  are,  (1)  the  hopes  expressed 
by  St.  Paul  of  visiting  Pbilippi  (already  named) 
and  ColossR  (Philemon  22);  (2)  a  number  of  al- 
lusions in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  their  general 
character;  and  (3)  tbe  testimony  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition.  The  arguments  in  £svor  of  the  single 
imprisonment  appear  to  be  wholly  negative,  and  to 
aim  simply  at  showing  that  there  is  no  proof  of  a 
liberation,  or  departure  from  Rome.  It  is  con- 
tended that  St.  Paid's  expectations  were  not  always 
realized,  and  that  tbe  passages  fix>m  Philemon  and 
Philippians  are  efifectually  neutralized  by  Acts  xx. 

25,  <*  I  know  that  ye  all  (at  Ephesus)  shall  see  my 
fiioe  no  more;  **  inasmuch  as  tbe  supporters  of  the 
ordinary  \-iew  hold  that  St  Paul  went  again  to 
Ephesus.  Ibis  is  a  fair  answer.  The  argument 
from  tbe  Pastoral  Epistles  is  met  most  simply  by  a 
denial  of  their  genuineness.  Tbe  tradition  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity  is  affirmed  to  have  no  real 
weight. 

llie  decision  must  turn  mainly  upon  tbe  view 
taken  of  tbe  Pastoral  EpbUes.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  many  critics,  Uicluding  Wieseler  and  Dr. 
Davidson,  who  admit  tbe  genuineness  of  these 
epistles,  and  yet  by  referring  1  Timothy  and  Titns 
to  an  eariier  period,  and  by  strained  explanations 
of  tbe  allusions  in  2  TimoUiy,  get  rid  of  the  evi. 
dence  they  are  generally  understood  to  give  in 
fitvor  of  a  second  imprisonment.  The  vo}-ages  re^ 
quired  by  tbe  two  former  epistles,  and  the  writing 
of  them,  are  pUoed  witliin  the  three  years  spent 
ebiefly  at  Ephesus  (AcU  xx.  31).  But  the  hypoth- 
esis of  voyages  during  that  period  u«»t  recorded 
by  St.  I^e  is  just  as  arbitrary  as  that  of  a  release 
firom  Rome,  which  is  objected  to  expressly  becau«e 
it  is  arbitrary;  and  such  a  distribution  of  tbe  Pas- 


a  •  The  **caae,''  as  some  think.  In  which  the  booki 
ar  parchments  were  carried,  siDoe  ^Aoki|c  (2  Tim.  iv. 
\Z)  jDsy  signify  ^^case*'  as  weU  as  " cloak "  (A.  V.). 
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toral  Epistles  is  shown  by  overwbelailxf 
to  be  untenable.  Tbe  whole  questioa  it  < 
in  a  masteriy  and  decisive  manner  by  AUbrd  la  his 
l*roIegnmen*  to  the  Pastond  Epistles.  If;  bow- 
ever,  these  epistles  are  not  aceepied  as  genuine, 
the  main  ground  for  the  belief  in  a  second  impris- 
onment is  cut  away.  For  a  special  oonsideratioB 
of  tbe  epistles,  let  the  reader  refer  to  tbe  aiticks 
on  Timothy  and  Trrus. 

Tbe  difficulties  which  have  Induced  such  critics 
as  De  Wette  and  Ewald  to  n*iect  these  epistles, 
are  not  inconsiderable,  and  will  force  tbcmaelves 
upon  tbe  attention  of  tbe  careful  student  of  8t. 
PauU  But  they  are  overpowered  by  tbe  much 
greater  difficulties  attending  any  bypoilicais  which 
assumes  these  epistles  to  be  spurious.  We  are 
obliged,  therefore, 'to  recognize  the  modifications  of 
St.  Paul's  style,  the  developments  in  tbe  bistory  of 
tbe  church,  and  tbe  movementa  of  various  persoos, 
which  have  appeared  suspicious  in  tbe  epirties  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  as  nevertheless  historically 
true.  And  then  without  encroaching  on  tbe  dcK 
main  of  coi^ecture,  we  draw  the  foUowinf^  conclu- 
sions: (I.)  SL  Paul  roust  have  left  Kome,  and 
visited  Asia  Minor  and  Greece;  for  be  says  to 
Timothy  (1  Tim.  i.  8.), ''  I  besought  thee  to  abide 
still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  was  setting  out  for  Mace- 
donia." After  lieing  once  at  Ephesus,  be  was 
purposing  to  go  there  again  (1  Tim.  iv.  13),  and  be 
spent  a  considerable  time  at  Ephesus  (S  Tim.  L 
18).  (2.)  He  paid  a  visit  to  Crete,  and  left  Titns 
to  organize  churches  there  (lltus  i.  5).  He  was 
intending  to  spend  a  winter  at  one  of  tbe  pL^es 
named  Nicorous  (Tit  iii.  12).  (3.)  He  travelled 
by  Miletus  (2  11m.  iv.  20),  Troas  (2  Tino.  iv.  13), 
where  he  left  a  cloak  or  case,  <>  and  some  books, 
and  0>rinth  (2  Tim.  iv.  20).  (4.)  He  is  »  prisoner 
at  Rome,  *'  sufleriug  unto  bonds  as  an  evil-doer  ** 
(2  'llnu  ii.  0),  and  expecting  to  be  soon  condemned 
to  death  (2  Tim.  iv.  6).  At  this  Ume  be  fvlt  de- 
serted and  solitary,  having  only  Lnke,  of  his  old 
associates,  to  keep  him  company ;  ar.d  be  was  very 
anxious  tliat  Timothy  should  come  to  him  without 
delay  from  Ephesus,  and  bring  Mark  with  bim  (2 
Tim.  i.  15,  iv.  16,  9-12.). 

lliese  facts  nmy  be  amplified  by  probeble  addi- 
tions from  cot\jecture  and  tradition.  There  are 
strong  reasons  for  placing  tbe  three  epistles  at  as 
advanced  a  date  as  possible,  and  not  fiu*  tnmk  one 
another.  The  peculiarities  of  st}le  and  diction  by 
which  these  are  distinguished  from  all  has  fbriQtf 
epistles,  the  afTectionate  anxieties  of  an  ok)  nosn^ 
and  the  glances  fipequently  thrown  back  on  eariier 
times  and  scenes,  tbe  disposition  to  be  hortato- 
ry rather  than  specuUtii-e,  the  references  to  a 
more  complete  and  settled  organization  of  the 
Church,  the  signs  of  a  condition  tending  to  moral 
corruption,  and  resembling  that  deacribed  in  the 
apocalyptic  letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  —  would 
incline  us  to  adopt  tbe  latest  date  which  has  been 
suggested  for  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  so  as  to  inter- 
pose as  much  time  as  possible  between  tbe  Pastoral 
Epistles  and  the  former  group.  Now  the  earliesi^ 
authorities  for  the  date  of  St.  Paul*s  death  are  En- 
sebius  and  Jerome,  who  pbce  it,  tbe  one  ( Ckromie. 
Ann.  2083)  in  the  13th,  the  other  (CVi^  Sc^ipL  Ked, 
**  Paulus  **)  in  tbe  14th  year  of  Nero.  These  dates 
would  aUow  some  four  or  five  years  between  the 
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Ant  imprisohment  and  the  second.  During  these 
yean,  according  to  the  general  l>elief  of  the  early 
church,  St.  Paul  aoconiplisbed  his  old  design  (Uom. 
XT.  28)  and  visited  Spain.  Ewald,  who  denies  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  with  it 
the  jounieyings  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  believes 
that  St.  Paul  was  liberated  and  paid  this  visit  to 
Spain  {Gttehicktt,  vi.  pp.  621,  631,  632);  yielding 
upon  this  point  to  the  testimony  of  tradition.^  The 
first  writer  quoted  in  support  of  the  journey  to 
Spain  is  one  whose  evidence  would  indeed  be  irre- 
sistible if  tlie  hmguage  in  which  it  is  expressed 
were  le«  obscure.  Cleroent  of  Rome,  in  a  horta- 
tory and  rather  rhetorical  passage  (ICp,  1  ad  Cor. 
e.  6)  refers  to  St.  Paul  as  an  example  of  patience, 
and  mentions  that  he  preached  4y  rf  r^  dvaroA^ 
acal  iw  rp  (vo'm,  and  that  before  his  martyrdom 
he  went  iw\  rh  ripfta  r^f  9^€«r.  It  is  probable, 
but  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  certain,  that  by  this 
expression,  **the  goal  of  the  west,"  Clement  was 
describing  Spain,  or  some  country  yet  more  to  the 
west.  The  next  testimony  labors  under  a  some- 
what similar  difficulty  from  the  imperf^M^on  of  the 
text,  but  it  at  least  names  unambiguously  a  **  pro- 
fectionera  PauU  ab  urbe  ad  Spaniam  profidscentis.** 
This  is  trwix  Muratori*s  Fragment  on  the  Canon 
(Routh,  ReL  S^ic.  iv.  p.  1-12).  (See  the  passage 
quoted  and  discussed  in  Wieseler,  Chron,  A})ott, 
ZeiL  p.  536,  ^  ,  or  Alford,  iii.  p.  93.)  Afterwards 
Chrysostom  says  simply,  M^tA  t^  yivitrBai  iv 
*P«0fjMf  wdKty  €if  T^r  SrawW  iiWfjK$€y  (on  2  Tim. 
iv.  20) ;  and  Jerome  speaks  of  SL  Paul  as  set  free 
by  Kero,  that  he  might  preach  the  Gospd  of  Christ 
"in  Oxidentis  quoque  partibus**  {Cat.  Script. 
JSceL  M  Paulus  " ).  Against  these  assertions  nothiiig 
ia  produced,  except  the  absence  of  allusions  to  a 
journey  to  Spain  in  passages  fVoni  some  of  the 
&then  where  such  allusions  might  more  or  leas  be 
expected.  Dr.  Davidson  {hitrod.  New  TeU.  iii. 
15,  84)  gives  a  long  list  of  critics  who  believe  in 
St.  Paul's  release  from  the  first  imprisonment. 
Wieeeler  (p.  521)  mentions  some  of  these,  with 
references,  and  adds  some  of  the  more  eminent 
German  critics  who  believe  with  him  in  but  one 
imprisonment.  These  include  Schreder,  Hemsen, 
Winer,  and  Baur.  llie  only  EngHsh  name  of  any 
weight  to  be  added  to  this  list  is  that  of  Dr.  Da- 
ridson. 

We  conclude  then,  that  after  a  wearing  impris- 
onment of  two  years  or  more  at  Rome,  St.  Paul 
was  set  firce,  and  spent  some  years  in  various  jour- 
oeyings  eastwards  and  westwards  Towards  the 
dose  of  this  time  he  pours  out  tlie  warnings  of  his 
less  vigorous  but  still  brave  and  faithful  spirit  in 
the  letters  to  Timotliy  and  Titus.  The  first  to 
Timothy  and  that  to  'lltus  were  evidently  written 
at  very  nearly  the  same*time.  After  these  were 
writtoi,  he  was  apprehended  again  and  sent  to 
Rome.  As  an  eminent  Christian  teacher  St.  Paul 
was  now  in  a  far  more  dangerous  position  than 
when  he  was  first  brought  to  Rome.  The  Chris- 
tians had  been  exposed  to  popular  odium  by  the 
fidae  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  great  Neron- 
ian  conflagration  of  the  city,  and  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  most  cruel  persecution.  The  Apostle 
appean  now  to  have  bem  treated,  not  as  an  hon- 
orable state-prisoner,  but  as  a  felon  (2  Tim.  ii.  9). 
But  ho  was  at  least  allowed  to  write  this  Second 
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•  lor  Tar  Epistu  to  tbk  Hoaiws,  ses  the  article 
vndsr  that  bead.  The  close  observatioD  of  the  Ulb  of 
%,  Paul  would  lead,  ws  think,  to  the  coneluakm,  that 


Letter  to  his  "dearly  beloved  son  "  Timothy:  and 
though  he  expresses  a  confident  expectation  of  his 
speedy  death,  he  yet  thought  it  sufficiently  proba- 
ble that  it  might  be  delayed  for  some  time,  to  war- 
rant him  in  ni^g  Timothy  to  come  to  him  tnm 
Kphesus.  Meanwhile,  though  he  felt  his  isolation, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  daunted  by  his  danger. 
He  was  more  than  ready  to  die  (iv.  6),  and  had  a 
sustaining  experience  of  not  being  deserted  by  his 
Lord.  Once  already,  in  this  second  imprisonment^ 
he  had  appeared  before  the  authorities ;  and  **thi 
Lord  then  stood  by  him  and  strengthened  him," 
and  gave  him  a  fa^t>rable  opportunity  for  the  one 
thing  alwajn  nearest  to  his  heart,  the  public  decla- 
ration of  his  GospeL 

This  epistle,<>  surely  no  unworthy  utterance  at 
such  an  age  and  in  such  an  hour  even  of  a  St 
Paul,  brings  us,  it  may  well  be  presumed,  ek>se  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  For  what  remains,  we  have 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
that  he  was  beheaded  at  Rome,  about  the  same 
time  that  St.  Peter  was  crucified  there.  The  ear- 
liest allusion  to  the  death  of  St  Paul  is  in  that 
sentence  from  Clemens  Romauus,  already  quoted, 

iw\  rS»¥  ^ovyiiv^v^  oJhots  itwriWAyri  rod  KOfffiovt 
which  just  fiiils  of  giving  us  any  particulars  upon 
which  we  can  conclusively  rely.  'Fhe  next  authori- 
ties are  those  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  his  //.  A',  ii. 
25.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth  (a.  d.  170), 
says  that  Peter  and  Paul  went  to  Italy  and  taught 
there  together,  and  suffered  martyrdom  about  the 
same  time.  .This,  like  most  of  the  statements  re- 
lating to  the  death  of  St  Paul,  is  mixed  up  with 
the  tradition,  with  which  we  are  not  here  immedi- 
ately concerned,  of  the  work  of  St  Peter  at  Rome. 
Caius  of  Rome,  supposed  to  be  writing  within  the 
2d  century,  names  the  grave  of  St  Peter  on  the 
Vatican,  and  that  of  St.  Paul  on  the  Ostian  way. 
Eusebius  himself  enUrely  adopts  the  tradition  that 
St.  Paul  was  beheaded  under  Nero  at  Rome. 
Amongst  other  eariy  testimonies,  we  have  that  of 
TertuUian,  who  says  {De  Pixucr.  ffcBrti.  36) 
that  at  Rome  "  Petrus  passioni  Dominicse  adiequa- 
tur,  Paulus  Johannis  [the  Baptist]  exitu  coroiia- 
tur;  **  and  that  of  Jerome  (Cat.  8c.  Pauhu),  **  Hie 
ergo  14^  Neronis  anno  (eodem  die  quo  Petrui) 
Romn  pro  Christo  capita  truncatus  sepultusque 
est,  in  via  Ostiensi.'*  It  would  be  useless  to  enu- 
merate further  testimonies  of  what  is  undisputed. 

It  would  also  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  attempt  to  exhibit  the  traces  of  St  Paul's  Apos- 
tolic woric  in  the  history  of  the  Chureh.  But  tfure 
is  one  indication,  so  exceptional  as  to  deserve  spe- 
cial mention,  which  shows  that  the  difficulty  of 
miderstanding  the  Gospel  of  St.  Paul  and  of  recon 
ciling  it  with  a  true  Judaism  was  very  eariy  felt 
This  is  in  the  Apocryphal  work  called  the  Clemen 
tines  (r^  KKtifxivria^  supposed  to  be  written  before 
the  end  of  the  2d  century.  These  curious  composi- 
tions contain  dunect  assaidts  (for  though  the  name 
is  not  given,  the  references  are  pbin  and  undis- 
guised) upon  the  authority  and  the  character  of  St 
PauL  St.  Peter  is  represented  as  the  true  Apostle, 
of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews,  and  St  Paul 
as  h  ix!^phs  &y9pc»wos^  who  opposes  St  Peter  and 
St  James,  llie  portions  of  the  Clementines  which 
illustrate  the  writer's  view  of  St.  Paul  will  be 


the  thoughts  and  belleib  of  that  eplstlo,  to  whomso- 
ever the  composition  of  it  be  attributed,  are  by  na 
means  alien  to  the  Apostle's  habits  of  mind.  * 
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bund  in  Stanle3r*s  CorindiianM  (Introd.  to  3  Cnr.); 
Mid  an  itcoouiit  of  the  whole  work,  with  references 
to  the  treatiset  of  Schliemann  and  Baur,  in  Gieie- 
ler,  KccL  IIUL  i.  §  68. 

Chromuhgy  of  SL  Pauts  Life,  —  It  is  usnal  to 
distingtitah  between  the  internal  or  absolute,  and 
the  external  or  relative,  chronology  of  St.  Paul's 
life,  ^llie  former  is  that  which  we  have  hitherto 
followed.  It  remains  to  mention  the  points  at 
which  the  N.  T.  history  of  the  Apostle  comes  into 
contact  with  the  outer  history  of  the  world.  There 
are  too  principal  e^-ents  which  serve  as  fixed  dates 
for  determining  the  Pauline  chronology — the  death 
of  llerod  Agrippa,  and  the  accession  of  Festus; 
and  of  these  tlie  Litter  is  by  far  the  nK>re  impor- 
tant. The  time  of  this  being  ascertained,  the  par- 
ticukirs  given  in  the  Acts  enable  us  to  date  a  con- 
tideralJe  portion  of  St.  Paul's  life.  Now  it  has 
been  proved  almost  to  certainty  that  Felix  was  re- 
called from  Judaea  and  succeeded  by  Festus  in  the 
year  GO  (Wieseler,  pp.  G6,  Ac.;  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  ii.  note  0).  In  the  autumn,  then,  of  a. 
D.  60  St.  Paul  left  Caesarea.  In  the  spring  of  61 
be  arrived  at  Home.  There  he  lived  two  yeari,  that 
is,  till  the  spring  of  63,  with  much  freedom  in  his 
own  hfred  house.  Alter  this  we  depend  upon  con- 
jecture; but  the  Pastoral  Epistles  gi\-e  us  reasons, 
as  we  hai'e  seen,  for  deferring  the  Apostle's  death 
until  67,  with  Eusebius.  or  68,  with  Jerome.  Sim- 
ikrly  we  can  go  biickw:trd4  from  a.  d.  60.  St. 
Paul  was  two  years  at  Oesarea  (Acts  xxiv.  27); 
therefore  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem  on  his  last  visit 
by  the  Pentecost  of  58.  Before  thjs  be  bad  win- 
tered at  Corinth  (Acts  xx.  2,  3),  having  gone  from 
Epbesus  to  Greece.  He  left  Ephesiis,  then,  in  the 
Utter  part  of  57,  and  as  he  stayed  3  years  at 
Epliesus  (.A.cts  xx.  31),  he  must  hai-e  oome  thither 
in  54.  Ihreviously  to  this  journey  be  had  spent 
**  some  time  "  at  Antioch  (Acts  xviii.  23),  and  our 
ehronoiogy  becomes  indeterminate.  We  can  only 
add  together  the  time  of  a  hasty  \isit  to  Jerusalem, 
Che  trax-els  of  the  great  second  missionary  journey, 
which  included  1^  year  at  Corinth,  another  inde- 
terminate stay  at  Antioch,  the  important  third  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  another  •*  long  '*  residenoe  at  Antioch 
(Acts  xiv.  28),  the  first  missionary  journey,  again 
an  indeterminate  stay  at  Antioch  (Acta  xii.  25)  — 
until  we  come  to  the  second  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
which  nearly  synchronised  .with  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa.  in  a.  d.  44  (Wieseler,  p.  130).  Within 
this  interval  of  some  10  yean  the  most  important 
date  to  fix  is  that  of  the  third  visit  to  Jerusalem ; 
and  there  is  a  great  concurrence  of  the  best  authori- 
ties in  placing  this  visit  in  either  50  or  51.  St. 
Paul  himself  (Gal.  il.  1)  phujes  ttiis  visit  <'  14 
years  after  **  either  his  conversion  or  the  first  ^Isit. 
In  the  former  case  we  have  37  or  38  for  the  date 
of  tlie  conversion,  llie  conversioa  was  followed 
by  3  years  (Gal.  1.  18)  spent  in  Arabia  and  Da- 
mascus, and  ending  with  the  first  vbit  to  Jerusa- 
lem; and  the  space  between  the  first  visit  (40  or 
41)  and  the  second  (44  or  45)  is  filled  up  by  an 
indetenniuate  time,  presumably  2  or  3  years,  at 
Tarsus  (Acts  is.  80),  and  1  year  at  Antioch  (AcU 
xi.  26).  I'he  date  of  the  martyrdom  of  Stqihen 
can  only  be  coi^jectured,  and  is  very  variously 
pkeed  lietween  a.  d.  30  and  the  year  of  St.  Paul's 
conversion.  In  the  account  of  the  death  of  Stephen 
St.  Paul  is  called  '*  a  young  man  *'  (Acts  vil.  58). 
It  is  not  improbable  therefore  that  he  was  bora 
between  a.  d.  0  and  a.  d.  5,  so  that  he  might  be 
past  60  years  of  age  when  he  calls  himself  **  Paul 
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the  aged  **  in  Philemon  9.  Hon  detailed  eQ^|eo> 
tures  will  be  found  in  almost  eveiy  writer  on  8t 
Ptol.  Comjxtratice  chronological  tables  (showing 
the  opinions  of  30  and  34  critics)  are  given  by 
Wieseler  and  Davidson;  tables  of  events  only,!^ 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  AUbcd,  Jowett,  and  msoj 
otJiers. 

Pertonal  A/^tearanct  and  Character  <*f  SL  Patd. 
—  Wo  have  no  ^-ery  trustworthy  sources  of  inlbr- 
mation  as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  St.  PsaL 
lliose  which  we  have  are  referred  to  and  quoted 
in  Conybeare  and  Howson  (i.  ch.  7,  end).  Thej 
are  the  eariy  pictures  and  mosaics  described  by 
Mrs.  Jameson,  and  passages  fh>m  Malalas,  Ntcepb- 
onis,  and  the  apocryphal  Ada  P*mU,  et  Thtda 
(concerning  which  see  also  Conybeare  and  Uomon, 
i.  197).  They  all  agree  in  ascribing  to  the  Apostle 
a  short  stature,  a  long  fiice  with  high  forehead,  sn 
aquiline  nose,  close  and  prominent  e^-ebrows.  Other 
characteristics  mentioned  are  baldness,  gny  e^ 
a  clear  complexion,  and  a  whining  expmsicML  Of 
his  temperament  and  character  St.  Paul  is  himidf 
the  best  painter.  His  speechea  and  lettoi  oonv^ 
to  us,  as  we  read  them,  the  truest  impressions  of 
those  quaUtiee  which  helped  to  make  him  The 
great  Apostle.  We  pereeire  the  warmth  and 
ardor  of  his  nature,  his  deeply  affectionate  <&- 
position,  the  tenderness  of  his  sense  of  honor,  the 
courtesy  and  personal  d'ignity  of  his  bearing,  hii 
perfect  fearlessness,  his  heroic  endurance;  we  pei^ 
oeive  the  rare  combination  of  subtlety,  tenacity, 
and  versatility  in  his  intellect;  we  perceire  also  s 
practical  wisdom  which  we  should  ha?e  associated 
with  a  cooler  temperament,  and  a  tolerance  which 
is  seldom  united  with  such  impetuous  oonvietioos. 
And  the  principle  which  harmunixed  all  thew  en- 
dowments and  directed  them  to  a  practical  end 
was,  beyond  dispute,  n  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  tlie  Divine  Spirit.  Personal  allegUuce  to  (thrift 
as  to  a  living  Master,  with  a  growing  insight  into 
the  relatkm  of  Christ  to  each  man  and  to  the 
world,  carried  the  Apostle  forwards  oq  a  strsigfak 
course  through  every  rictssitude  of  personsl  for* 
tunes  and  amidst  the  %-arious  habita  of  thought 
which  he  had  to  encounter.  The  conviction  thst 
he  had  been  entrusted  with  a  (jospel  concerning  a 
Lord  and  Deliverer  of  men  was  what  sustained 
and  purified  his  love  for  his  own  people,  whiht  it 
created  in  him  such  a  love  for  manldud  that  he 
only  knew  himself  as  the  servant  of  others  Ibr 
Christ's  sake. 

A  remarkable  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by 
Professor  Jowett,  in  his  Commentary  on  some  of 
the  epistles,  to  qualify  what  he  conslden  to  be  the 
blind  and  undiscriminating  admiration  of  St  Psnli 
by  representing  him  aa  having  been,  with  all  his 
excellences,' a  man  **  whose  appearance  and  dis- 
course made  an  impression  of  feebleness,'*  "  out  of 
harmony  with  life  and  nature,**  a  confused  thinker, 
uttering  himself  "  in  broken  words  and  hesitating 
forms  of  speech,  with  no  beauty  or  comdUiess  of 
style,'*  and  so  undecided  in  his  Christian  belief 
that  he  was  preaching,  hi  the  14th  year  after  his 
conversion,  a  Gospel  concerning  Christ  which  be 
himself,  in  four  years  more,  confessed  to  have  been 
caraaL  In  these  paradoxical  views,  however,  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  stands  almost  alone:  the  result  of  the 
freest,  as  of  the  most  reverent,  of  the  numeroos 
recent  studies  of  St  Paul  and  his  works  (amoagst 
which  Professor  Jowett's  own  Commentary  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting)  having  been  only  to  add 
an  indqiendent  tribute  to  the  ancient  admirstifli 
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af  Christendoni.  Thon  who  judge  Si.  PlMil  as 
thejr  would  judge  anj  other  reoiarkable  man  con- 
km  him  uiranimousl/  to  have  been  **  one  of  the 
greatest  apirita  of  all  time.;"  whilst  those  who 
believe  him  to  ha^-e  been  appointed  bj  the  Lord  of 
mankindf  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  do  a 
work  in  the  world  of  almost  unequalled  importance, 
are  lost  in  wonder  as  they  study  the  gifts  with 
which  he  was  endowed  for  that  work,  and  the  sus- 
tained devotion  with  which  he  gave  himself  to  it. 

Modem  AtUkoritiei.  —  It  hu  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  load  the  pages  of  this  article  with  ref- 
erences to  the  authors  aibout  to  te  mentioned,  be- 
cause iu  each  of  them  it  is  easy  for  the  student  to 
torn  at  once  to  any  port  of  St.  Paul's  life  or  writ- 
ings with  regard  to  which  he  may  desire  to  consult 
them.  A  very  bng  catakn;ue  might  be  made  of 
authors  who  have  written  on  St.  Paul;  amongst 
whom  the  following  may  be  recommended  as  of 
some  independent  value.  In  English,  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  on  the  Life  and 
IpuUti  of  St.  Paaly  is  at  once  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  the  most  popular.  Amongst  Commen- 
taries, those  of  Professor  Jowett  on  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  and  Romans,  and  of 
Professor  Stanley  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, are  expressly  designed  to  throw  light  on  the 
Apostle's  eharacter  and  work,  llie  geueral  Com- 
mentaries of  Dean  Alford  and  Dr.  Wordsworth  in- 
dnde  abundant  matter  upon  everything  relating  to 
St  Paul  So  does  Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction  to 
the  Ntw  TeMtmaentf  which  gives  also  in  great  pro- 
fenon  the  opinions  of  all  former  critics,  lilngUsh 
and  foreign.  Palsy's  well-known  Ilora  PatUituB ; 
Mr.  Smith's  work  on  the  Vojfoye  and  Shipwreck 
rfSL  Paul  [3d  ed.  1886] ;  Mr.  Tate's  Omtiwtous 
Mtlonf  of  St.  Pavl;  and  Mr.  Lewin's  St.  Paul, 
sie  exclusively  devoted  to  Pauline  subjects.  Of  the 
older  works  by  commentators  and  others,  which 
are  thoroughly  sifted  by  more  recent  writers,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  mentfon  a  book  which  had  a 
great  reputation  in  the  bst  century,  that  of  Lord 
Lyttelton  on  the  Conrrrs/oii  of  SL  Paid,  Amongst 
German  critics  and  historians  the  following  may  be 
named:  Ewalil,  in  his  Getchickte  dea  VolkcM  /s- 
nieJ^  voL  \L  and  his  Sendtchreiben  de»  ApotttU 
Pauhu;  Wieseler,  Chxmohgie  de$  Apotuiuchen 
Zeittitien,  which  is  universally  accepted  as  the  best 
work  on  the  cbmnok>:^  of  St  Paul's  life  and  times; 
De  Wette,  in  his  Kiidtiiuny  and  his  £xegtti$che9 
Handbuch ;  Neander,  Pflanzvmg  vnd  Leitung  der 
CkrittL  Kirche;  works  on  Paului^  by  Baur, 
Hemaen,  Schrader,  Schneckenburger;  and  the 
Commentaries  of  Olshauaen,  Meyer,  etc.  In 
French,  the  work  of  Salvador  on  Jenu  Christ  et  sa 
Doctrine,  in  the  chapter  **  St  Paul  et  I'^lgUse,** 
gives  the  view  of  a  modem  Jew;  and  the  Dim- 
couneM  an  Si.  PauL,  by  M.  de  Pressena^,  are  able 
and  ekx|uent  J.  U.  D. 

*  Hie  literatmre  under  Acts  (see  especially 
AB»r.  ed.)  pettahu  largely  to  the  history  of  PauL 
Luke's  narrative  in  the  Acts  may  be  read  with  new 
bteresi  in  the  bter  and  more  accurate  transhUious 
(Bibk  UnJon,  Noyes,  Alford).  Stier's  Beden  der 
Apotttl  in  now  translated  by  G.  H.  Venables,  The 
Word$  of  the  ApottUt,  etc.  (Kdinb.  1889),  one  of 
the  series  of  Cbrk's  Foreign  Tbeol.  library.  For 
eitended  sketches  of  the  U^  and  teachings  of  Paul 
the  radcr  laay  see  Dr.  SchafT's  Ilitiory  of  the 
Apoittdie  CAttrcA,  ch.  Ui.  pp.  S26-348;  Pressens^'s 
flfefoire  des  trois  premiers  Si^es,  1. 4S5  ff.  and  ii. 
t-lM;  Md  Dr.  William  Smith's  Ness  TesL  ZTm- 
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tory,  pp.  340-686,  Amer.  ed.  Among  the  racenl 
treatises  or  works  may  be  mentioned  Paulus  der 
Apostelj  by  J.  P.  Lange,  in  Hersog*s  ReuUKn' 
cykL  x\.  238-248;  Pavius,  by  H.  Besser,  author 
of  Die  Bibelstundm,  in  Zeller's  B'dd.  WOrterb.  H 
234-242;  Ixwin's  Fasti  Sacii  (Lond.  1805),  im- 
portant for  the  chronok)gy;  Ch.  J.  Trip,  Pavhu 
nock  der  Apostelgesch.  (I^do),  1866),  a  prize  es- 
say; J.  R.  Oertel,  Paulus  in  der  Apostelgesch.  etc. 
(Halle  a.  S.  1868),  showing  the  historical  charac- 
ter of  the  Pauline  portions;  Howson,  Hulsean 
Ledttresfor  1862  on  The  Character  of  St.  Pad 
(2d  ed.  Und.  1864);  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  SL 
Paul  (Bost  1867);  The  Afttaphors  of  SL  Paul 
(Lond.  1868),  nqjrinted  in  the  Theologicnl  Edectie, 
vols.  iY.  A  v. ;  Die  Apostelgeschichte  in  Btbelstundm 
(i.-lxxxiii.)  ausgelegt  von  Kari  Gerok,  2  vohu 
(1868);  'Vh.  Binney,  Lectures  on  St.  Paul:  his 
Life  and  Ministi-y  (Lond.  1866),  popular  and  prao- 
tical;  A.  Hausrath,  Der  Apostel  Paulus  (Heiddb. 
1865);  F.  Bungener,  Saint  Pauly  sa  vie,  son  csuvre 
el  ses  ^res  (Paris,  1865);  Renan,  Saini  Paul 
(Paris,  1869);  Paulus  Cassel,  Die  Inschift  deM 
Altars  zu  Athen  (Berlin,  1867),  able,  l>ut  incor- 
rectly assumes  Paul's  object  to  be  anti-pontheistlo 
net  aiiti-pdytheistic. 

On  the  dvctnne  of  St  Paul,  see  L.  Usteri,  £fi<- 
wicktlutfg  d.  pauUn.  Lehrbtgriffs  (Zurich,  1824, 
6«  Aui.  1851);  A.  F.  Dahne,  EnlwickL  d.pauUn, 
Uhrbegriff*  (Halle,  1835);  J.  F.  Riibiger,  De 
Chiistologia  PauUna^  contra  Baunum  (Vratisl 
1852);  K.  A.  Lipsius,  Die  paulinische  Rechtferti- 
gungskhre  (Leipz.  1853);  Abp.  Whately,  Essays 
on  some  of  the  Dijicullies  in  the  Writings  of  SL 
Paul,  from  the  Sth  Ijmdon  ed.y  Andover,  1865; 
and  the  biblico-theological  works  of  Neander,  Reuss, 
Lutterbeck,  Baur,  Messner,  Lechler,  C.  F.  Schmid, 
and  Beyschlag,  referred  to  under  JoHX,  Gospkl 
OP,  vx>L  ii.  p.  1439  a.  —  For  copious  references  to 
the  literature  relating  to  the  Apostle,  see  particu- 
brly  Reuss's  Gesch.  der  I/eiligen  Schriflen  N.  T, 
4*  Aufl.  §  58  ff.  H. 

•  Pauts  peculiar  Mission  as  an  Apostle. — 
Saint  Paul  te  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
apostolic  college,  perhaps,  indeed,  as  primus  inter 
pares,  yet  as  distinguished  from  the  othera  only  by 
his  late  and  abnormal  admission  into  their  ranks,  — 
a  d'lsUnction  which  in  some  quarters  essentially 
impaired  his  authority  and  influence.  In  our  ap- 
prehension, he  was  specifically  and  officially  sepa- 
rated from  tlie  twelve,  and  was  intrusted  with  a 
mission,  to  which  no  oncv  of  them  was  equally  ade- 
quate, and  for  which  hb  nativity,  culture,  and 
antecedent  I'lfe  had  trained  and  qualified  him. 

The  seeds  of  Christianity  were  planted  at  the 
outset  in  the  decaying  trunk  of  Judaism,  as  those 
of  the  mistletoe  are  lodged  in  the  ancient  onk 
'I*he  earliest  Christiana  not  only  were  regarded,  but 
regarded  themselves,  as  a  reformed  sect  of  Jews. 
The  original  disciples  were  punctilfous  Hebrews, 
and  held  Christianity  as  a  code  supplementary  to 
that  of  Moses.  They  were  scandalizied  and  horror- 
stricken  at  the  thought  of  alijuring  the  ceremonial 
law.  When,  after  the  divine  monition  in  the  ease 
of  Cornelius,  they  reluctantly  began  to  admit  Gen- 
tile converts,  they  stretched  the  yoke  of  Judaism 
before  the  gate  of  the  church,  and  sought  to  com- 
pel their  proeelytes  to  stoop  under  it,  as  the  essen- 
tial, or  at  least  the  most  hopeful  condition  of 
Christfam  citizenship.  This  narrowness  of  viskm 
was  the  necessary  result  of  their  humble  origin, 
obeeore  eooditioa,  aeonty  cultara,  and  proviiwial 
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■MociatioDs,  and  it  was  among  their  speeial  fitncaes 
for  tht  aportJethip.  Had  they  been  more  catholic 
in  their  tolerance,  and  broader  in  their  sympathicB, 
they  would  hat-e  hopelewly  alienated  their  fellow- 
sountryroen,  and  would  thus  have  been  left  without 
-  any  point  of  support  for  propagandism  among  the 
Gentiles.  It  was  their  continued  devotion  to  the 
law  and  ritual  of  their  lathers,  that  won  for  them 
a  not  impatient  hearing,  even  ftt)m  the  very  Phari- 
sees, that  enabled  them  to  preach  Christ  in  the 
synagogues,  and  that  obtained  for  the  new  religion 
in  Gentile  cities  tho  liberty  of  im>fe8sion,  which, 
restricted  as  it  was  and  nowhere  inviolable,  had 
cost  Judaism  several  generations  of  untempered 
contumely  and  penecution.  Thus  was  it  ordained 
that  the  heavenly  exotic  should  gain  richness  and 
strength,  should  reach  forth  boughs  of  ample  shade 
and  sufficing  fruit  fulness,  before  it  should  be  sev- 
ered from  the  parent  trunk,  and  left  without  sup- 
port to  the  winds  and  stonns  of  a  hostile  worid. 

But  the  hour  had  arrived  when  the  more  vig- 
orous vitality  of  the  younger  plant  could  no  longer 
find  nourishment  in  its  parasitic  condition;  and 
Paul  was  ^e  appointed  agent  for  the  essential  and 
pre-deterroined  separation.  In  his  mind,  and  under 
his  ndmhiistration,  Christianity  was  first  required 
and  treated  as  independent  and  sovereign.  Under 
him  grew  up  the  organization,  by  which  it  was 
thenceforth  to  assume  its  unshared  place,  to  dis- 
char);e  its  undivided  oflice,  and  to  overshadow  and 
supplant  the  growths  of  uncounted  ages.  1'his 
bold  and  delicate  mission  demanded  not  alone  devo- 
tion and  zeal,  not  alone  intinuite  conversance  with 
the  mind  of.Christ.  He  to  whom  it  was  intrusted 
needed  a  profound  acquaintance  with  Judaism  as 
it  then  was,  its  traditions  and  its  philosophy,  in 
order  that  the  separation  might  be  effected,  on  the 
one  hand,  without  leaving  the  least  radicle  or  fibre 
of  the  transplanted  scion  in  the  ancient  stock,  and 
on  the  other,  without  marring  the  venerable,  though 
effete  miyesty  of  the  tree  which  God  had  in  the 
earlier  ages  planted  for  the  healing  of  the  nations, 
and  whose  "  branches  he  had  made  strong  for  him- 
self.*' For  this  work  there  was  also  requisite  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  those  extra- Judaic  religions 
and  philosophies,  which  were  to  vanish  with  the 
growth  of  Christianity,  but  each  of  which,  by  the 
germs  of  truth  which  it  emlmdied,  might  offer 
special  vantage-ground  for  the  tilth  of  the  spiritual 
husbandman.  It  was  fitting,  too,  that  the  chief 
agent  in  this  divine  enterprise  should  have  become 
familiar  with  the  customs,  pn^udices,  needs,  and 
susceptibilities  of  the  so  many  and  diverse  nations 
that  were  to  be  sheltered  and  fed  by  the  same 
"tree  of  life."  Above  all,  tliere  were  required 
for  this  movement  a  weight  of  character  and  a 
cogency  of  influence  which  could  command  respect 
and  constrain  attention,  a  sanctity  of  life  beyond 
the  shadow  of  reproach,  and  dialectic  and  rhetor- 
ical faculties  which  neeided  not  to  shrink  from  the 
encounter  with  the  subtilty  of  the  schools  or  the 
eloquence  of  the  popubur  assembly. 

If,  then,  Paul  has  had  no  superior,  hardly  an 
equal  among  men,  he  was  no  more  than  level  with 
his  work.  We  cannot  but  regard  him  as  the  tint 
man  of  his  age,  and  we  can  name  no  man  of 
any  age  who  seems  to  us  greater  than  he.  In- 
deed, apart  frum  the  intrinsic  character  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  internal  evidence  of  its  records, 
there  seems  to  us  no  stronger  proof  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  those  records  and  the  divine  origin  of  their 
eontcnti,  than  tb*  simple  ftet  that  Paul  — who 
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lived  so  near  the  birth-tioM  of  the  refigkn,  lAim 
imposture  could  have  been  kid  bare  and  ddoaon 
rent  away,  and  who  of  all  men  was  the  least  fikely 
to  have  bc«n  decei^'ed  by  fidse  shows  or  borne  head- 
long by  baseless  enthusiasm  —  was  a  Christian. 

Hit  inurdnff  for  kU  Work.  —  Let  us  pass  in 
review  his  providential  training  for  his  grat  fiie- 
work ;  for  God  always  **  makes  up  his  jewels,"  sod 
those  that  are  to  glow  with  the  purest  histre  in 
his  coronet  are  always  ground,  poUslied,  and  set 
by  the  special  agencies  of  nattue,  experience,  snd 
association  best  adapted  to  develop  in  each  the 
peculiar  traits  of  the  divine  beauty  and  gkiry 
which  it  is  designed  to  mirror  to  the  wocld.  At 
the  Christian  era  there  was  not  a  spot  on  earth  so 
well  fitted  as  Tanus,  for  the  nurture  of  him  to 
whom  that  once  w<»id- renowned  dty  now  owes  the 
surviY-ance  of  its  very  name  in  the  popular  men- 
ory.  Its  site  and  surroundings  must  bare  taken 
an  early  and  strong  hold  on  a  mind  like  his,  and 
have  hdped  to  generate  the  lervor,  the  glow,  the 
torrent-like  rush  of  thought,  the  vivid  imagina- 
tion, the  o\-ercharged  intensity  of  emotion  mani- 
fested in  hb  writings.  The  dty  lay  on  a  ri^y 
variegated  plain  of  unsurpassed  fintility.  In  its 
rear  rose  the  lofty,  bold,  snow-«rown«-d  difft  of 
Mount  Taurus,  piled  against  the  northern  sky, 
summit  against  summit,  crag  upon  crag,  roIUog 
up  their  mist-wreaths  to  meet  the  ascending  sun, 
and  arresting  midway  his  dedining  path.  Fma 
these  cliA,  dear  as  crystal,  made  deathly  cold  even 
in  midsummer  by  the  melting  snow,  tumbled  rather 
than  flowed  the  Cydnus,  over  perpetual  rapids,  and 
frequent  waterfalls  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  of 
grandeur  hardly  paralleled  on  the  Eastern  Conti- 
ueiit,  till  only  as  it  approached  the  dty  it  became 
tractable  to  the  oar,  and  navigable  thence  to  the 
great  sea.  In  fliU  sight  of  the  city  lay  the  vast 
Mediterranean,  the  ocean  of  the  Old  Worid,  whi- 
tened with  the  sails  of  a  multitudinous  commerce, 
now  serene  as  a  land-locked  lake,  and  then  lashed 
into  commotion  wild  and  grand  as  that  vrith  which 
the  AUantic  breaks  upon  its  shores.  This  disci- 
pline of  ralley,  mountain,  river,  and  sea,  was  weQ 
adapted  to  make  the  perceive  powen  keen  and 
-vivid,  to  inspire  gorgeous  fancies,  to  stretch  to  their 
utmost  capadty  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  inner 
man,  to  form  habits  of  rapid  thought  and  aightlike 
intuition. 

Then,  as  regarded  Paul's  training  for  the  eoa- 
mopolitan  life  for  which  he  was  destined.  Tarsus 
was  the  metropolis  of  eastern  travel  and  eommerce. 
Nowhere  else  except  in  Rome  was  there  so  free  a 
commingling  of  people  from  e\'ery  qnarter  of  the 
civilized  world,  or  so  favorable  a  pomtion  fbr  ac- 
quiring an  intimacy  with  a  broad  diversity  of  bn 
guages,  Imbits,  customs,  and  opinions.  The  city 
was  a  microcosm  in  its  population.  Hie  native 
barbarian  stock  was  deprrased,  yet  little  changed 
by  immigration,  llie  descendants  of  an  early 
Greek  colony  held  the  foremost  places  of  wealth 
and  social  influence,  rivalled  by  a  horde  of  officials 
and  mercantile  residents  from  Rome;  while,  sep- 
arated from  both  by  fiiith  and  ancestral  cmAoms, 
but  mingling  with  them  in  all  the  departments  of 
active  life,  were  large  numben  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
whose  migratory  instincts  were  already  fnlfilfing 
the  ancient  prophecy  of  their  dispersian  among  all 
nations.  Tarsus  was  also  celebrated  as  a  seat  of 
learning,  taking  precedence,  at  that  epodi,  of 
Athens  which  was  then  kdng,  and  of  Alexandria 
which  had  not  yet  attahied  the  saprama^  in 
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OMDtal  culture.  [Tarsus.]  That  Paul  bad  en- 
joyed a  libo^  culture  under  Grecian  auspices  is 
erideot  Irom  the  freedom  and  fluency  of  his  style, 
from  his  repeated  classical  allusions  and  quota- 
tions, and  from  his  dialectic  acumen  and  skill. 

From  Tarsus  Paul  was  probably  removed  at  an 
early  aj^  to  Jerusalem ;  and  that  on  the  Jewish 
side  his  education  was  thorough  and  perfect,  his 
teacher's  name  alone  is  ample  warrant.  Gamaliel 
was  tlie  most  learned  Jew  of  his  age,  and  was 
reckoned  among  the  seven  in  the  long  series  of 
Kabbis,  who  were  honored  with  the  title  of  Rabban^ 
equivalent  to  •*  Most  JCxceilenl  Master,**  It  is  a 
saying  of  the  Talmud,  that  *'  the  glory  of  the  Law 
ooised  **  at  his  death.  He  was,  of  course,  a  Phari- 
see, and  as  such,  not  only  held  in  reverence  the 
entire  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  attached 
even  greater  importance  to  oral  tradition,  and  to 
the  (so-called)  religious  writings  in  the  then  ver- 
oacuLir  dialect;  so  that  through  him  Paul  gained 
access  to  the  distinctive  opinions  and  mental  hal)its 
of  the  sect  with  which  he  was  afterwards  brought 
into  so  frequent  collinion,  and  from  whose  members 
he  knew  how  to  gain  a  favorable  hearing.  Un 
doubtedly  Paul  may  have  learnt  from  Ganmliel  the 
lessons  tliat  made  him  a  persecutor  of  the  infant 
church.  The  Kabbi's  prudent  counsel  in  the  case 
of  Peter  does  not  show  that  he  was  tolerant  of  re- 
puted error.  That  counsel  savored  as  much  of  the 
fox  as  of  the  dove,  and,  taken  by  itself,  it  only  in- 
dicates a  deep  insight  into  the  springs  of  human 
action,  and  a  shrewd  perception  of  what  would 
have  been  the  surest  way  of  exterminating  Chris- 
tianity, had  ii  been  indeed,  as  be  supposed  it,  a 
base-bom  superstition.  There  is  extant  a  prayer 
of  Gamaliel  aipiinst  misbelievers,  which  shows  that 
be  relied  implicitly  on  the  divine  vengeance  for  the 
work  of  destruction  from  which  he  dissuaded  his 
fellow-eomitrymen.  We  attach  no  little  impor- 
tance to  Paul's  education  and  experience  as  a 
persecutor.  It  must  have  taught  him  tolerance, 
generosity,  magnanimity  toward  his  opponents. 
We  accordingly  iind  him  using  the  language,  not 
of  barsh  condemnation,  but  of  conciliation,  tender- 
ness, pity  toward  tlie  unconverted  Jews,  exidently 
maintaining  a  strong  fellow-feeling  with  them,  ne\'er 
fiKgetttng  that  be  had  been  honestly  and  fervently 
wbat  they  still  were.  Under  the  same  influence 
we  see  him  more  than  just  towards  rival  Christian 
teachers,  n^icing  in  whatever  good  work  they 
wrought  for  the  common  cause,  and  acknowledging 
the  k>}'alty  to  their  master,  and  the  successful  pro- 
pagandisni  of  those  who  *^  added  affliction  to  his 
bonds  *'  (Philip.  L  16). 

Hi*  social  Pusition.  — There  is  reason  to  belie^-e 
that  St.  Paul's  social  position  in  early  life  was 
above  mediocrity.  He  inherited  from  his  father 
the  citizenship  of  Rome.  A  Jew,  or  a  native  of 
Tarsus,  could  have  obtained  this  only  by  purchase, 
or  in  reward  of  distinguished  services.  If  in  the 
former  way,  the  cost  was  laiger  than  a  poor  man 
eould  hara  paid,  or  one  in  an  obscure  position 
would  have  cared  to  ofier;  if  in  the  ktter,  the 
implication  of  a  prominent  and  influential  social 
standing  is  still  more  direct  and  certain.  A  sim- 
ilar biference  might  be  drawn  from  the  high, 
tboogh  cruel  official  eminence  and  trust  confidBd 
to  him  by  bis  fellow-countrymen  before  bis  con- 
fcnion.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  alike 
m  Judsea,  before  Festus,  Felix,  and  Agrippa,  on 
his  voyage  to  Rome,  and  while  pcnnitted  to  live  in 
Ui  own  hired  house  ioting  bis  detention  in  Rome, 
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be  was  uniformly  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  distlne- 
Uon.  Nor  is  our  conclusion  from  these  facts  in- 
validated by  his  trade  as  a  tent-maker;  for  it  was 
customary  for  Jewish  youth,  of  whatever  condition 
in  life,  to  learn  some  form  of  handicraft.  We  do 
not  allude  to  this  point  because  the  mere  accident 
of  birth  attaches  to  him  the  slightest  preeminence 
above  his  colleagues  from  the  fishing-boats  on  the 
Galilean  Lake.  But  he  lived  at  a  period  when  the 
lines  of  social  distinction  were  sharply  drawn,  and 
had  not  begun  to  be  blended  by  the  Gospel  of 
human  brotherhood,  and  whatever  advanti^  of 
position  be  possessed  must  ha\'e  opened  to  him 
avenues  of  influence  which  were  closed  against  the 
original  Apostles,  and  must  have  won  for  him 
lai^  freedom  of  access  to  the  persons  of  exalted 
station,  and  even  royal  dignity,  before  whom  be 
was  often  permitted  to  plead  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Then  too,  the  higher  bis  position,  the  lai^r  was 
his  sacrifice  in  joining  the  company  of  unlettered 
rustics  and  fishermen,  and  bearing  with  them  the 
reproach  of  the  despised  Nazaretie.  Yet  more, 
the  farther  he  was  removed  from  the  condition  of 
those  who  had  little  to  lose  by  becoming  Christians, 
the  more  improbable  is  his  conversion  on  any 
theory  of  naturalism;  the  stronger  the  certainty 
that  be  bad  a  vision  of  the  Saviour  on  the  way  to 
Damascus,  and  was  mu-aculuusly  called  to  the 
apostlesbip. 

However  this  may  be,  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
assigning  a  prominent  place  among  his  qualifica- 
tions to  his  high-bred  courtesy,  —  to  his  possession 
in  an  eminent  degree  of  the  traits  belonging  to 
that  much  abused,  yet  choice  designation,  a  ffentiv- 
nmn^  —  "  the  highest  ityle  of  man ; "  for  even  the 
Christian  is  but  half-regenerated,  when  the  grace 
of  God  has  not  its  outbkwming  in  gentleness, 
courtesy,  and  kincfncM  in  the  whole  intercourse  of 
life.  These  traits  are  everywhere  manifest  in  bim. 
His  style  of  address  before  high  official  personages 
is  free  equally  from  sycophancy  and  from  rudeness, 
betraying  alike  the  tact  of  a  highly  accomplished 
man,  and  the  dignity  of  a  Christian.  In  his  epistles 
there  is  a  pervading  grace  of  manner,  indicating 
at  once  the  politeness  of  a  k>ving  heart,  and  fami£ 
iarity  with  the  most  becoming  modes  of  expressing 
that  politeness.  His  ^-ery  rebukes  are  conciliatory. 
He  prepares  the  way  for  needed  censure  by  merited 
praise.  He  conve^-s  unpalatable  trutli  at  once  with 
considerate  gentleness  and  with  unmistakable  ex- 
plicitness.  He  shows  equal  delicacy  in  the  illuctant 
asking  and  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  favors. 
His  numerous  salutations  are  gracefully  diversified 
in  form,  and  sometimes  strikingly  beautiful.  His 
epistle  to  Philemon  grows  upoit  our  admiration, 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  most  courtly  models 
of  epistolary  composition,  ancient  and  modem.  It 
was  by  this  perfect  urbanity  that  he  became  all 
things  to  all  men,  studying  the  moUia  Umpora 
fundij  the  fit  opportunities  and  methods  of  access, 
and  presenting  the  great  troths  of  religion  in  the 
form  best  suited  to  disarm  opposition  and  con- 
ciliate respect. 

Paul  as  an  Orator.  —  Lei  us  now  consider  some 
of  St.  Paul's  qualities  as  an  orator  and  a  writer. 
In  estimating  his  genius  ss  an  orator,  we  cannot 
fbrget  what  he  tells  us  of  the  impediments  in  the 
way  of  his  success.  He  cites  those  who  speak  of 
his  bodily  presence  as  mean  and  his  voice  as  con- 
temptible; and  there  are  traditions,  undoubtedly 
autbentie,  of  bis  baring  been  a  little,  bald-beaded 
man,  with  nothing  in  his  outward  aspect  to  in- 
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tpire  especinl  regard.  TbU  may  have  been  the 
cate,  and  his  oratory  hare  had  for  thia  only  the 
more  winninj^;  and  commanding  eflkacy.  'llie  hick 
of  physical  t^ids  is  often  a  source  of  added  power 
to  a  soul  full  of  great,  burning,  eneixicing  thoughts. 
We  have  seen  a  deformed  dn-arf  rise  before  a  ^-ast 
audience,  in  wliich  at  the  outset  the  prcbtige  of  a 
distinguished  reputation  could  not  suppress  the 
blended  feeling  of  pity  and  aversion,  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  has  obtained  a  purchase  upon  that 
audience  wliich  would  have  bctrn  denied  to  manly 
strength  or  beauty;  for  to  tlieir  apprehension  that 
cun-ed  spine  has  become  a  huge  mass  of  brain,  and 
of  brain  on  fire,  and  that  puny  body  seems  a  human 
frame  no  longer,  but  a  conductor  of  successive 
thunder-strokes  of  fervid  emotion  from  soul  to  soul. 
So  too,  have  we  heard  a  slender,  harsh,  shrill,  or 
unmanagealile  ^oice,  when  the  vehicle  of  brilliant 
thought  or  profound  feeling,  rise  into  an  eloquence 
as  far  abo\-e  all  rhetorical  rules  as  it  was  wkle  of 
them,  so  that  we  \iu\e  almost  forgotten  that  there 
were  uttered  words,  and  lia\ie  felt  as  if  it  were  that 
silent  infusion  of  sentiment  which  we  can  imagine 
as  superseding  the  need  and  use  of  language  be- 
tween uiiembodied  spirits.  AVe  can  conceive  of 
IViid's  penon  as  paltry  and  unattractive,  yet  as 
irradiated  in  countenance,  mien,  and  gesture,  trans- 
figured, glorified  by  the  vividness  of  his  conceptions, 
the  intensity  of  his  zeal,  the  ecstasy  of  his  devotion. 
His  voice,  too,  may  have  been  such  as  no  arttfkial 
training  could  ha^-e  made  melodious  or  eflective; 
yet  it  must  have  surged  and  swelled,  grown  migestic 
in  intonation  and  rhythm,  trembled  with  deep 
emotion,  risen  into  grandeur,  as  he  spoke  of  Christ 
and  of  heaven,  and  ha\-e  struck  the  sweetest  chords 
under  the  inspiration  of  tlie  cross.  A  soul  like  his 
could  have  assimilated  the  meanest  apparatus  of 
bodily  organs  to  its  own  intense' and  noble  vitality, 
could  Imve  liecome  tran^rent  through  the  most 
opaque  medium,  and  hax'e  made  itself  profoundly 
Idt  even  with  a  stammering  tongtw  or  in  a  bar- 
barous dialect. 

'riie  prime  element  of  an  orator*s  eflBciency  is  his 
character.  lib  own  soul  is  his  diief  instrument 
What  he  can  accomplish  can  ne\-er  transcend  the 
measure  of  what  he  is.  His  words  and  gestures 
are  but  small  multiplicands,  of  which  his  mass  of 
mind  and  heart  is  the  multiplier.  Paul  was  the 
greatest  and  most  efficient  onitor  of  his  age,  be- 
cause he  was  the  greatest  and  best  man  of  his  age, 
—  beciAise  the  question  tliat  mounted  to  his  lips 
when  he  rose  from  the  lightning-flash  that  closed 
his  outward  vision  to  open  the  inward  eye  to  the 
realm  of  spiritual  truth,  **  Lord,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do?  **  was  thenceforward  the  question 
of  his  life,  —  because  ihnii  that  moment  he  ^  con- 
ferred not  with  flesh  and  bkiod,"  but  oidy  with  the 
spirit  of  the  living  God,  —  because  his  whole  vast 
nature  was  consecrated  by  an  ineffiiceable  Corban 
to  the  service  of  Christ  and  the  sah-ation  of  man. 

Next  to  the  power  of  personal  character,  the 
orator  needs  ooniplete  mastery  of  his  subject  and 
his  position.  We  need  not  say  how  thoroughly 
Paul  was  master  of  his  subject,  —  how  his  treasures 
heaped  up  from  schools  of  phibsophy,  ih>m  travels 
in  many  lands,  from  vast  ai'id  varied  experience, 
were  all  so  transmuted  into  spiritual  truth,  that, 
though  one  of  the  moat  learned  men  upon  earth, 
he  literally  **  knew  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Him  crucified."  At  the  same  time,  no  man  can 
ever  ha*;e  been  more  entirely  the  master  of  bis 
posltioc     Ub  aoalTses  an  a«embly  at  fint  lights 
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discenia  at  once  where  and  how  to  strike,  whsi 
there  is  in  the  condition  of  his  hearers  that  may  be 
made  subsenient  to  his  pnrpoee,  bow  favor  msy 
be  conciliated  without  a  sacrifice  of  integrity,  how 
the  false  belie%-er  or  the  sinner  may  be  lefoted  or 
condenmed  on  his  own  ground.  He  anderstands 
the  rare  art  of  so  dividius  an  indifl*erent  or  n»- 
firiendly  audieiine,  as  to  draw  over  to  his  own  sale 
those  who  have  any  points  of  aflSnity  with  himseU; 
however  remote.  Thus,  in  a  mixed  assembly  ia 
Jerusalem,  he  wins  a  patient  bearing  from  the 
Pliarisees,  by  putting  foremost  in  his  speech  what 
always  held  tlie  first  phuie  in  his  heart,  the  resor- 
recdon  of  the  dead  (Acts  xxiii.  6  fi*.).  Ilie  most 
noteworthy  instance  of  his  skill  in  the  management 
of  a  specific  audience  is  to  be  found  in  hb  discourse 
at  Athens.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  this  topie  hete. 
It  may  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  Luke's  report 
of  the  speech  itself  (Acts  xvii.  22-^1),  and  to  the 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  its  delivery  and 
of  its  wise  adaptation  to  the  Apostle's  o1>ject,  which 
has  been  given  in  a  previous  article  (Mass*  HilL| 
Amer.  ed.). 

Pmd  at  a  WriUr,  —  We  pass  to  notice  someof 
this  Apostle's  characteristics  as  a  writer.  Among 
these  we  would  name  as  most  promiuent  the  sin- 
gubr  union,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ins 
epbtles,  of  strong  reasoning  and  vivid  emotion. 
He  is  severely  logical,  and  at  the  same  time  fofl 
of  intense  feeling,  'llie  keenest  shalla  of  hb  kgw 
are  forged  in  the  red  heat  of  fervent  devotion:  his 
most  gtowing  utterances  of  piety  are  dteu  arga- 
moitative  in  their  form ;  and  some  of  tboae  rap- 
turous doxologies  that  break  the  continuity  of  hb 
diflccurse  occur  in  the  midst  of  pohnnie  discussions 
on  mooted  and  abstruse  points  of  Chriatiau  doetiine 
and  duty. 

St  Paul  b  often  charged  with  obsenrity.  Hoch 
of  thb  alleged  obaeurily  results  iW>m  the  indiflcr- 
ence  of  readers  to  the  oocaaion  on  which  each  sep- 
arate epistle  was  written,  and  the  purpose  which 
the  writer  had  in  view.  Any  letters,  rvad  as  hb 
generally  are,  wouM  be  obscure;  for  epbtles  an 
alwaya  to  be  interpreted  in  great  part  by  the  dr- 
cumstaiices  to  a-hich  they  owe  their  origin.    In  the 

le  of  I'kul's  writings,  these  circumstanees  are  in 
every  instance  to  be  determined,  or  conjectmed 
with  the  strongest  show  of  probabiKly,  fnm  the 
comparison  of  their  text  with  the  parallel  history  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  with  other  sources 
of  information  concendng  the  commnnitics  and 
persons  to  whom  the  epbtles  were  severally  ad- 
dressed. 

Another  source  of  obscurity  in  these  "writings, 
obviated,  however,  by  careful  study,  consists  in  St 
l^auVs  use  of  Greek  particles.  No  author  makes 
more  profuse  and  at  the  same  time  more  diacrimir)at- 
ing  use  of  particles  than  he;  and  whether  a  reader 
shall  trace  the  continuity  of  hb  discourse,  or  shaO 
see  only  abrupt  transitions  and  trackless  iu^tihi- 
tioiis  of  thought,  depends  very  much  on  the  dei!;Rf 
of  hb  oon^-ersaiice  with  the  Pauline  use  of  ilbtirea. 
connectives,  and  that  whole  delicately  organised 
network  of  ooigunctions,  prepositions,  and  adverte 
which  confuses  and  bewilden  wliere  it  does  not 
gukle.  Moreover,  the  mere  ckssicai  scholar  b  at 
fault  as  to  these  epbtks;  for  Paul  often  uses  parti- 
cks  (as  well  as  other  words)  in  aceordanee,  not 
with  Greek,  but  with  Hebrew  idioma,  —  in  tLe  ao- 
ceptation  in  which  they  are  employed  by  the  wri- 
tera  of  the  Septtiagint 

There  it,  hswerer,  a  warn  in  wkidi  8L  PtaTIi 
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writingB  Are  inf^yed  and  desultory.  Hit  sentences 
•re  abeolotely  loaded  down  with  meaning.  He 
ooodeneea  in  a  single  period  exceptions,  qualifica- 
tloofl,  subsidiary  thoughts,  cognate  ideas,  which  an 
ordiiMfy  writer  wouM  spin  out  into  a  long  para- 
graph. His  digressions  are,  indeed,  frequent;  but 
they  are  always  foimys  into  a  rich  country  which 
he  fatys  under  a  heavy  tribute;  and  he  uniformly 
tetanic  to  his  starting  point,  resumes  the  thread  of 
his  discourse,  and  De\-er  drops  a  discussion  tiU  he 
baa  brought  it  to  a  sattslaetory  close.  He  always 
has  a  defiiiite  purpose  in  view,  and  advances  steadi- 
ly in  its  pursuit,  with  a  vast  profusion  of  argument 
ttid  illustration  indeed,  but  all  of  it  pertinent,  all 
of  U  (ending  to  raise  the  reader  to  his  own  lofty 
point  of  vision,  and  to  inspire  him  with  his  own 
profoand  feeling  of  the  infinite  truths  and  immor- 
tal hopes  which  are  the  life-tide  of  his  being. 

Si.  1^1'B  rhetoric  is  as  perfect  as  his  logic  He 
never  foi^ets  the  proportion  which  style  should 
bear  to  the  subject  of  discourse.  He  fills  out  more 
completely  than  any  other  writer  extant  Cicero's 
definition  of  the  eioqueut  man,— it,  qui  potei-it 
parwa  ntmmitte,  moiHca  temperate,,  magna  ffraci- 
ter,  dieere.  How  many  are  the  pansages  in  his 
writings,  which  in  their  blended  beauty  and  majes- 
ty transcend  the  power  of  imitation,  and  distance 
sill  elibrts  of  human  geuius  hardly  more  in  the  di- 
vine inspiration  that  flooded  his  soul  than  in  the 
mere  instrumentalities  of  phrase  and  diction,  —  in 
the  burning  words  that  clothe  the  God-breathed 
tbooghli!  Was  there  ever  a  moral  portraiture 
that  eould  be  compared  with  his  delineation  of 
charity?  As  trait  after  trait  drops  from  bis  pen, 
the  grace  of  love  grows  and  spreads  till  it  takes 
into  its  substance  the  whole  of  life,  the  whole  of 
character,  all  relations,  all  obligations,  —  till,  lil(e 
the  child  in  the  apocalyptic  vision,  the  earth-bom 
virtue  is  ** caught  up  unto  God  and  to  his  throne,** 
and  we  feel  that  it  must  indeed  outlast  faith  and 
hope,  constituting  the  very  essence  of  the  heavenly 
life,  — superseding  the  doubtful  reasonings  and  kme 
philosophy  of  this  world,  so  that  knowledge  in  its 
wonted  processes  shall  cease,  —  becoming  its  own 
interpreter  from  spirit  to  spirit,  so  that  tongues 
shall  fiiil,  and  ransomed  man  shall  be  love  as  God  is 
love.  Or  we  might  refer  to  that  sublime  chapter 
on  the  resurrection,  in  which  the  Apostle  takes  his 
stand  by  the  broken  sepulchre  of  the  Kedeemer,  at 
the  ibot  of  the  rock  which  the  angel  rolled  away 
plants  the  ladder  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  on  rungs  that  are  massive  day-beams  of  the 
resurrection  morning,  leads  up  his  tried  and  per- 
secuted converts  to  those  celestial  heights  where  the 
eorruptible  is  clothed  in  incorruption,  —  where  goes 
finth  fore%'er  the  shout  of  triumph,  **  O  death,  where 
1j  thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?  " 

VcUue  of  PauC*  KpUUes.  —  It  remains  for  us 
to  speak  of  the  importance  of  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul  at  a  portion  of  the  Christian  canon.  But  in 
entering  on  this  subject  we  cannot  deny  that  they 
ha\-e  been  a  most  copious  fountain  of  false  doctrine. 
There  has  never  been  a  heresy  so  absurd,  or 
•  vagary  so  wild,  as  not  to  resort  for  its  proof- 
texts,  chiefly,  to  this  portion  of  the  sacred  volume. 
This,  however,  has  been  due  to  two  fundamental 
errors  aa  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Pauline 
cpistiet.  The  first  is  a  misapprehension  of  their 
natare  and  uses.  They  have  been  regarded  as 
primary  and  independent  treatises  on  Christian 
theology,  rather  than  as  writings  of  specific  pur- 
pev  and  limited  application.  The  phraseology  by 
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which  St  Paul  characterized  and  rvfuted  epheme- 
ral crudities  and  follies,  and  which  is  closely  ci^ 
cumscribed  in  meanmg  by  the  history  of  the  times, 
has  been  generalized  into  universal  propositions. 
His  contemptuous  estimate  of  the  heartless  routine 
of  an  efiete  ritual  has  been  extended  to  the  funda- 
mental hiws  of  personal  and  social  duty,  and  Anti- 
nomians  of  the  foulest  type  have  justified  their 
abominations  by  the  very  terms  in  which  be  incul- 
cated a  faith  which  makes  men  rirtuous,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  ceremonial  law  which  lefl  them  to 
unrebuked  iniquity.  Jn  fine,  his  epistles  have 
been  treated,  not  as  the  commentaries  of  a  divinely 
inspired  man  on  the  original  and  complete  revela- 
tion through  Christ,  but  as  a  supplementary  reve- 
lation of  paramount  magnitude  and  moment.  Thus, 
instead  of  tracing  principles  in  their  authoritati\« 
applications,  men  have  transmuted  the  applications 
into  principles.  Even  where  no  grave  falsity  or 
error  has  resulted  from  this  source,  it  lias  tended 
to  render  the  terminology  of  religion  harmfully 
technical  and  complex,  and  to  obscure  the  simple 
beauty  of  the  tnith  as  it  fell  from  the  Saviour*s 
lips,  by  incorporating  with  it  words  and  phrases 
which  derived  their  origin  and  their  sole  fitnesa 
fW)ni  conditions  of  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  mind 
that  ha\-e  k>ng  since  passed  into  obli\-ion. 

Anotlier  source  of  error  from  these  epistles  has 
been  the  habit  of  aphoristical  interpretation,  —  the 
treatment  of  separate  sentences,  and  fragments  of 
sentences,  as  if  they  were  complete  in  tlieniselves, 
without  needing  to  be  modified  by  the  context. 
No  writings  extant  are  so  little  adapted  as  St 
Paul's  to  this  mode  of  interpretation.  'Hicy  con- 
tain comparatively  few  independent  sentences,  iso- 
lated sentiments,  statements  not  contingent  for  a 
portion  of  their  meanitig  on  what  precedes  or  fol- 
k>ws  them.  A  sentence  taken  by  itself  is  more 
likely  to  denote  the  opposite  of  what  the  writer 
meant  by  it,  than  it  is  to  present  bis  meaning  with 
any  good  degree  of  definiteness  and  accuracy.  He 
often  traces  out  his  adveraary*s  line  of  argument, 
or  assumes  his  postulates,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  falsity  of  his  inferences  from  them,  lie  some- 
times holds  an  imaginary  colloquy  with  an  objector 
and  states  the  falUiey  which  he  is  aiming  to  expose, 
without  indicating  to  the  careless  reader  that  be  b 
not  giWng  utterance  to  his  own  thoughts;  and  in 
some  instances  he  regards  the  statement  of  a  fiUsity 
as  its  suflScient  refutation,—  as  virtually  a  reductio 
ad  abtutxhtPL 

In  treating  of  the  uses  of  St  Paul's  epistles,  we 
would  first  refer  to  the  essential  place  they  hold 
among  the  eridenoes  of  Christianity.  They  at 
once  establish  their  own  genuineness,  and  furnish 
ample  confinnation  of  the  authenticity  of  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  New  TesUment.  They  bear 
unmbtakable  tokais  of  their  baring  been  written 
by  the  very  Paul  who  appears  as  the  chief  historical 
personage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  our  con- 
clusion in  favor  of  their  germineness  is  constantly 
confirmed  by  the  disinterring  of  minute,  latent, 
manifestly  undesigned  coincidences  in  the  epistles 
with  statements  in  the  Acts,  and  with  the  results 
of  historical  and  archseological  research.  Indeed, 
the  Pauline  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  these  epis- 
tles is  generally  acknowledged  even  by  the  most 
skeptical  of  critics,  and,  when  called  in  question,  is 
disputed  on  grounds  unappreeiable  to  a  mhid  of 
ordinary  perspicacity.  Now,  these  epistles  imply, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  the  existence  ■ 
of  precisely  the  oonditlon  of  things  that  must  have 
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existed,  if  Jestut  Cbri»t  lired  and  tsagfat,  died  «nd 
rofle  from  the  dead,  when,  where,  and  as  he  ia  said 
to  have  done  in  the  Gospels.  Tliey  discuss  jtist 
such  questions  as  niust  needs  have. arisen  in  the 
course  of  Christian  experience,  —  cases  of  casuistry, 
scruples  of  tlie  morbidly  conscientious,  terms  of 
toleration  and  felloirsliip,  tests  of  religious  charac- 
ter and  progress,  —  in  line,  questions  parallel  with 
those  which  converts  from  heathenism  mi^ht,  and 
no  doubt  do,  ask  at  the  present  day.  lliey  are, 
for  t4ie  most  part,  questions  which  could  have  been 
aske<l  only  by  mere  novices.  Such  discussions  we 
do  not  find  in  the  Gospels,  which  contain  simply 
the  form  in  wliich  Christian  truth  is  said  to  have 
fallen  from  the  Master's  lips,  not  the  record  of  it5 
workings  on  men*s  anterior  beliefs  and  liabits. 
This  could  have  lieen  the  case  only  if  the  Gospels 
are  genuine  and  authentic.  If  they  were  written 
by  other  than  apostolic  men,  and  at  a  later  than 
the  apostolic  age,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
not  liave  liome  numerous  nurks  of  the  then  con- 
dition of  Christian  experience,  —  that  they  should 
not  have  adapted  the  Saviour's  words  to  the  tlien 
existing  exi:;enc!cs  of  tlie  Church.  That  they  con- 
tain only  the  rudiments,  not  the  diversified  appli- 
cations, of  Christian  doctrine,  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  tlie  theory  that  they  are  literal  history, 
written  by  men  who  had  diiect  access  to  the  his- 
torical fountains. 

Not  only  do  these  epistles  attest  the  primeval 
antiquity  of  our  Gospels,  but  extn  were  that  de- 
nied, they  are  themselves  a  luculent  record  of  the 
very  historical  Christianity  which  is  maintained  by 
critics  of  the  \'arious  skeptical  schools  to  ha\*e  been 
wholly  post-npostolio  and  of  very  gradual  growth. 
St.  Paul's  einstles  were,  all  of  them,  written  (we 
have  positive  proof  that  most  of  them  were)  before 
the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
They  recognize  a  Christianity  founded  on  the  ex- 
prenly  divine  sonship  and  mission,  the  sacrificial 
death  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  to 
the  latter  e%-ent,  St  Paul  eridently  had  been  at 
pains  carefully  to  investigate  the  eridence.  He 
states  his  belief  of  it,  not  on  a  pi-ion  or  transcen- 
dental grounds,  but  on  tlie  testimony  of  numerous 
eye-witnesses,  some  of  whose  names  he  specifies, 
while  we  infer  tliat  he  knew  the  names  c^  many 
more,  as  he  says  that  most  of  them  were  still 
living,  though  some  had  died;  and  he  makes  this 
salient  fact  in  the  Christian  narrative  the  basis  of 
all  satisfying  faith  and  efficient  propagandism.  In 
Sne,  historical  Christianity  had  as  clear  and  defi- 
nite and  undisputed  a  place  in  the  faith  of  Paul 
and  his  contemporary  Christians  in  the  very  gen- 
eration tliat  had  seen  the  face  and  heard  the  voice 
of  Jesus  Clirist,  as  it  has  in  the  belief  of  the  most 
rigid  adherent  to  the  letter  of  Scripture  in  our  own 
day.  These  epistles  are  thus  fatal  to  the  "  do\'dop- 
ment  theorj,"  according  to  which  Christianity 
could  not  have  attained  its  definite  shape  and  con- 
sistency, or  the  person  of  Christ  from  that  of  a 
wise  and  virtuous  Jewish  peasant  have  towered  by 
mythical  accretions  into  the  figure  of  the  workl's 
Redeemer  and  the  heaven- bom  Son  of  God,  until 
his  contemporaries  had  all  passed  away  and  yielded 
pboe  to  a  new  generation. 


PEACOCKS 

Finally,  these  epistles  are  InTahmble  to  ■§,  i 
to  Christians  of  every  age,  as  embodying  <' 
guided  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  on  momaitooi 
questions  of  Christian  ethics,  and  thus  as  a  coUai- 
eral  interpretation  of  the  mind  of  Christ  as  eoa- 
veyed  to  us  ui  the  Gospels,  lliey  bcsr  toward  the 
Gospels  very  much  the  same  relation  that  is  borne 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  the 
recorded  decisions  of  those  judges  who  were  inti- 
mately conversant  with  tlie  views,  aims,  and  par- 
poses  of  its  founders.  To  the  Christian  Cbmeh 
Jesus  gave  its  constittition  in  his  teachings  and  hb 
life.  But  from  the  very  nature  of  the  ease  thars 
were  few  or  no  decbions  of  mooted  points  under 
that  constitution  prior  to  hb  ascension;  for  the 
Church  cannot  he  said  to  have  existed  before  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  In  Paul  we  bare  a  jodga  on 
whom  the  spirit  of  the  Master  rested,  and  who 
held  for  many  years  the  foremost  plsce  in  the 
ecclesiastical  administration.  To  him  were  brooght 
for  adjudication  numerous  subjects  of  doubt  and 
controversy,  and  his  decisions  remain  on  rpcofd  in 
his  epistles,  'llie  questions  of  those  earl'tcr  ages 
have  indeed  long  since  passed  away;  but  strictly 
analogous  questions,  depending  on  the  very  same 
principles  for  their  solution,  are  constantly  recur- 
ring. 'I'he  heart's  inmost  experiences,  needs,  and 
cravings  are  Uie  same  hi  America  in  the  ntDCteenth 
century  that  they  were  in  Europe  and  Asia  in  the 
first;  and  in  Paul's  epistles  we  have  an  inexhamti- 
ble  repertory  of  instruction,  admoniUon,  edifieatioii, 
and  comfort  for  our  se^vral  conditions  and  ener- 
gencies  as  the  called  of  (^hrist  and  the  heiis  d 
heaven.  A.  P.  P. 

PAVEMENT.     [Gabbatha.] 

PAVILION.  1.  &k-,'*  property  an  indosid 
pUfcce,  also  rendered  »♦  tabernacle,**  "  covert,"  and 
»*  den,"  once  only  "  parilion  "  (l*s.  xxvii.  5). 

2.  iSucrdA,^  usually  **  tabernacle**  and  ^' booth.** 

[SUCCOTII.] 

8.  ShrtpMr^c  and  ShaphHt%  a  word  oaed  onec 
only  in  Jer.  xliii.  10,  to  signify  glory  or  splendor, 
and  hence  probably  to  be  understood  of  the  s|Jen- 
did  covering  of  the  royal  throne.  It  is  explained 
by  Jarchi  and  others  **a  tent.**  [Trnt.] 

H.  W.  P. 

•  PEACE.     [Salutation.] 

PEACOCKS  (a'**?n  and  3^>SVi,  fmedf- 
yim:  rowvcs:  pnti).  Amongst  the  natural  prod- 
ucts of  the  land  of  Tarshish  which  Solomon's  fleet 
brought  home  to  Jerusalem  mention  b  made  d 
'*  peacocks: "  for  there  can,  we  think,. be  no  dooht 
at  all  that  tlie  A.  V.  b  correct  in  thus  rendering 
tHCcijft/im^  which  word  occurs  oidy  in  1  K.  x.  S3, 
and  3  Chr.  ix.  21 ;  most  of  the  okt  versions,  with 
se^'eral  of  the  Jewish  Kabbb  being  in  fKvvr  of  thb 
transbtion.  Some  writers  hai-e,  however,  been 
dissatbfied  with  the  rendering  of  ^  peacocks,**  and 
have  proposed  '*  parrots,'*  as  Huet  (/>is*.  </e  A'im. 
S(U.  7,  §  6)  and  one  or  two  others.  Keil  (fJits.  dt 
Ophir^  p.  104,  and  CtnnmetU,  o»  1  K.  x.  22),  with 
a  view  to  support  bis  theory  that  I'arahish  b  the 
old  Phoenician  Tartessus  m  Spain,  derives  the  He- 
brew name  from  Tucca,  a  town  of  Maiirihuib  and 


ttbtfiwcultttn 
b  n|D,  fitom 


^?9, 


i»'(Oss.«B);«naHJ 
root ;  aiapn( ;  tabenuuubun  ; 


also  2  Sam.  xxii.  12,  latibtdmn.    In  1  K.  xz.  H 
XmcxM,  umbnuulum, 

« nrise?  and  Ksii  n^^sm  cam,  urn. 
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NmBidk,  and  eondudes  thmt  the  <*  Ares  Namidi- 
«"  ((juinea  Fowls)  sre  nieaiit:  which  bufds,  how- 
avr,  ill  spite  of  tlieir  oanie,  ne\«r  existed  in 
Numidia,  nor  within  a  thousand  miles  of  that 
country ! 

Tbo«  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  word  is 
of  foieign  origin.  Gesenius  {Thtt,  p.  1502)  cites 
many  authorities  to  prove  that  the  tucd  is  to  be 
(xaced  to  the  Tamul  or  Malabirie  toyti,  **pea- 
coclc;  '*  which  opinion  has  recently  been  oonfirnied 
by  Sir  IC  Teuneiit  {(kyUm,  ii.  102,  and  i.  p.  xx. 
dd  ed.),  who  says,  "  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
the  tenns  by  which  these  articles  (ivory,  apes,  and 
peacocks)  are  designated  in  the  Hebrew  Soriptures 
sre  identical  with  the  Tamil  names,  by  which  some 
of  them  are  called  in  Ceylon  to  the  present  day,  — 
tKkejfiiu  may  be  recognized  in  tuixi^  the  modem 
name  ibr  these  birds.'*  Thus  Keil*s  ol^ection, 
M  that  this  supposed  Utfftl  is  not  yet  itself  suffi- 
ciently ascertained  "  ( (JommenL  on  1  K.  x.  22),  is 
sstJs&cturily  roet.<> 

Peacocks  are  called  **  Persian  birds  '*  by  Aris- 
topbauea,  Jres,  484;  see  also  Acham,  63;  Diod. 
Sic  ii.  53. 

Peacocks  were  doubtless  introduced  into  Persia 
fiom  India  or  Ceybn;  perhaps  their  first  introduc- 
tion dates  from  the  time  of  Sok>nK>n;  and  they 
gradually  extended  into  Greece,  Home,  and  Europe 
gnerslly.  The  ascription  of  the  quality  of  vanity 
to  the  peacock  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
who  says  {Uut,.An.  i.  1,  §  15),  **Some  animals 
are  jealous  and  x'ain  like  the  peacock.**  llie  A. 
V.  ill  Job  xxxtx.  13  speaks  of  "*  the  goodly  wings 
of  the  peacocks;'*  but  this  is  a  difierent  He- 
brew word  and  lias  undoubted  reference  to  the 
"ostrich.'*  W.  H. 

PEARL  (tEi^Il|,  g&bUh:  yafils'  emintntia). 
The  lleb.  word  occurs,  in  this  form,  only  in  Job 
xxviiL  18,  where  the  price  of  wisdom  is  contrasted 
with  that  of  rdawUi  (*' coral'*)  and  g^ih ;  and 
the  same  word,  with  the  addition  of  the  syllable 

«t  (^^),  is  found  in  Es.  xiii!  11,  13,  xxxviii.  22, 
with'ci6f«e,  *«  stones,"  i.  e.  "  stones  of  ice."  The 
ancient  versions  contribute  nothing  by  way  of  ex- 
planation. Scliultens  {Comment,  in  Job^  1.  c.) 
leaves  the  word  untranslated :  he  gives  the  signifi- 
cation of  ^*  pearls "  to  the  Hebrew  term  ptninliii 
(A.  V.  •«  rubies  ")  which  occurs  in  the  same  verse. 
Gesenius,  Fiirrt,  Rosenmiiller,  Maurer,  and  com- 
mentatoTS  generally,  understand  *^  crystal "  by  the 
term,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  ice.  I.ee 
(CoiitiNefi<.,on  Ja6, 1.  c.)  translates  rAinofh  vtgAbiah 
**  things  high  and  massive."  Carey  renders  ijdbUh 
by  **  mother-of-pearl,'*  though  he  is  by  no  means 
eontent  wiili  this  explanation.  On  the  whole  the 
balance  of  probability  is  in  favor  of  <«  crystal,*'  since 
gaiAsh  denotes  •*  ice  "  (not  "  hailstones,"  as  Carey 
supposes,  witliout  the  addition  of  iibniy  "  stones  ") 
m  the  passages  of  Kzekid  where  the  word  occurs. 
There  is  nothing  to  which  ice  can  be  so  well  com- 
pared as  to  crystal.  The  objection  to  this  inter- 
pretation is  that  crystal  is  not  an  article  of  much 
value;  but  perhaps  reference  may  here  be  made  to 
the  beauty  and  pure  lustre  of  rock  crystal,  or  this 
mbstanoe  may  by  the  ancient  Orientals  have  been 
beU  in  high  esteem. 
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•  The  Detnvw  names  for  apes  and  iTory  are  clcariy 
■aesable  to  the  Sanskrit ;  bat  thoofh  togift  does  not 
sppsar  in  Sanskrit,  it  ht\M  been  dwivsd  from  the  Sans- 


Pearls  iiutfrfapirai)',  bowe%-er,  are  frequent^ 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.:  comp.  Matt.  xiii.  45, 4C| 
where  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  *«  a 
merchant-man  seeking  goodly  pearls."  Pearif 
formed  part  of  women's  attire  (1  Tim.  ii.  9;  Ker. 
xvii.  4).  •*  The  twelve  gates ''  of  the  beai'enlj 
Jerusalem  were  twelve  pnrls  (Rev.  xxi.  21);  per- 
haps '^motherof-poarl'*  is  here  more  e^iecially  in- 
tended. 


Pearl  Oyster. 

Pearls  are  found  inside  the  shells  of  varfot^  spa> 
cies  of  AfoUutca.  'I1iey  are  formed  by  the  depoirii 
of  the  nacreous  substance  around  some  foreign  body 
as  a  nucleus.  The  C/nio  mnrgaritiftitity  MytUm 
tdviit^  Ostrea  edulU,  of  our  own  counlr)-,  occasioD- 
ally  furnish  pearls;  but  'Hhe  peari  of  great  price'* 
is  doubtless  a  fine  specimen  yielded  by  the  pearl 
oyster  (Avictdx  margatnU/ei'a)  bHIL  found  inabn]|> 
dance  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  pearl  fisheries.  In  Matt.  ^11.  6 
pearls  are  used  metaphorically  for  anything  ol 
value;  or  perhaps  more  especially  for  **wise8a7> 
ings,"  which  in  Arabic,  according  to  Schultent 
{llmiri  Cutiseu.  i.  12,  u.  102),  are  called  pearls. 
(See  Parkhurst,  Gr.  Lex,  s.  v.  Moffyaplrtis.   As  to 

D^y35,  see  Rubies.)  W.  H. 

PED'AHEL  (bni?  [wfiom  Cod  dtUvert]: 
^kiSa^A:  Phedael),  llie'son  of  Ammihud,  and 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Num.  xxxiv.  28); 
one  of  the  twelve  appointed  to  divide  the  laud  wMi 
of  Jordan  among  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes. 

PEDAH'ZUE  ("T-irni?  [fhe  rock,  I  e. 
Cod  delivers] :  ^aiaaaovp;  [Vat.  in  i.  10,  «a8*- 
iroupt  and  so  Alex,  in  vii.  54:]  PhndnMSwr). 
Father  of  Gamaliel,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  I  10,  ii.  20, 
vu.  54,  59,  X.  23). 

PEDAaAH  [3syl.]  (n;^9:  [tr/jow  Jeho^ 
vah  delivers]:  «a8a/A;  [Vat'  E8««i\;]  Alex. 
EicSSiAa;  [Omp.  ♦oJoto:]  Phadaia).  L  The 
father  of  Zebudah,  motlier  of  king  Jehoiakim  (S 
K.  zxiii.  36).  He  is  described  as  "of  Kumah,** 
which  has  not  with  certainty  been  identified. 

2.(*a8otof;[Vat  ^oXSmas;  in  ver.  19,  Vat. 
Alex.  ^aXoBi^X,])  The  brother  of  SaUthiel,  m 
Shealtiel,  and  father  of  Zerubbaliel,  who  is  usuaUj 
called  the  "  son  of  Shealtiel,"  being,  as  Ix>rd  A. 
Hervey  {GeneulogieSf  p.  100)  coigectures,  in  real> 
ity,  his  uncle's  successor  and  heir,  in  consequenoi 


krit  word  fikkin,  mcaolng  ftmished  witk 
(Max  MfUler,  Same*  qfLangumgt,  p.  190>. 
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af  the  Mura  of  issne  in  tbc  direct  line  (1  Ghr.  iiL 
IT-ID). 

3.  i^aSqU.)  Son  of  Parosb,  that  is,  one  of 
the  family  of  that  name,  who  assbted  Xefaemiah 
in  repairing  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  25). 

4.  i^aiatas.)  AppnreiitJj  a  priest;  one  of 
those  who  stoo<l  on  the  left  hand  of  Kzni,  when  he 
read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  riii.  4).  In  1 
Esdr.  ix.  44,  he  is  called  Phaldaius. 

6.  (♦o«ota;  [Vat]  FA.  ♦oAoio.)  A  Benja- 
mite,  ancestor  of  Salln  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

6.  *aiata\  [Vat.  ♦oAoxo.]  A  Lerite  in  the 
time  of  Nebemiah,  appointed  bj  him  one  of  the 
"  treasurers  oxtr  the  treasury,"  whose  oflice  it  was 
'<to  distribute  unto  their  brethren'*  (Neh.  xiii. 
18). 

7.  Pnn?:  ^aieda  [Vat.  ^a\aia]\  Alex. 
♦oASk.)  i'^e  father  of  Joel,  prince  of  the  half 
tribe  of  ManaMeh  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxni.  20). 

•  PEEP  in  Is.  Tui.  19,  x.  14  (A.  V.),  U  used 
in  the  sense  of  to  cAtr/>,  or  to  utter  a  feeble,  shrill 
sound,  like  that  made  by  young  birds  on  breaking 
fit)m  the  shell  (Lat.  pfjno.  Germ,  piptn).  The 
wizards  or  necromancers  that  pretended  to  evoke 
the  shades  of  the  departed  spoke  in  the  low  slirill 
tones  which,  according  to  the  popular  superstition, 
belonged  to  the  uihalitants  of  the  underworld ;  see 
Gesenius  or  liosenmuller  on  Is.  viii.  19,  and  comp. 
Is.  xzix.  4,  where  the  word  translated  *'  whisper  *' 
(marg.  **peep,  or  chirp")  is  the  same  which  u 
rendered  **peep"  in  the  two  passages  referred  to 
above.  A. 

PE'KAH  (npQ  [()p<mfi^or<)pen-^yed;Ge8.; 
Op«TSi^/f/,  Fiirst] :  ^'aKt4;  ♦air ^aj,  Joseph. :  Pha- 
eee),  son  of  Kemaliah,  ori<rinal]y  a  captain  of  Pe- 
kahiah  king  of  Israel,  murdered  his  master,  seized 
the  throne,  and  became  the  18th  sovereign  (and 
bst  but  one)  of  the  northern  kingdom.  His  nati\-e 
country  was  probably  Gilead,  as  fifty  Gileadites 
joined  him  in  the  conspiracy  against  Pekahiah; 
and  if  so,  he  fbmisbes  an  instance  of  the  same  un- 
daunted enetgy  which  distingtiished,  for  good  or 
evil,  so  many  of  the  Israelites  who  sprang  fVom 
that  country,  of  which  Jephthah  and  Eiyan  were 
the  most  flunous  examples  (Stanley,  8.  cf  P.  827). 
[EujAH.]  Under  his  predecessors  Israd  had  be^ 
much  weakened  through  the  payment  of  enormous 
tribute  to  the  Assyrians  (see  especially  2  K.  xv. 
20),  and  by  internal  wars  and  conspiracies.  Pe- 
kah  seems  steadily  to  have  applied  himself  to  the 
restoration  of  its  power.  For  this  purpose  he 
sought  for  the  support  of  a  foreign  alliance,  and 
fixed  his  mind  on  the  plunder  of  the  sister  king- 
dom of  Judah.  He  must  have  made  the  treaty  by 
which  he  proposed  to  share  its  spoil  with  Kezin 
king  of  Damascus,  when  Jotham  was  still  on  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xv.  37);  but  its  execu- 
tion was  long  delayed,  probably  in  consequence  of 
that  prince's  righteous  and  vigorous  administration 
(2  (Hir.  xxvii.).  When,  however,  his  weak  son 
Ahaz  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  David,  the  allies 
no  longer  hesitated,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
fldem.  The  history  of  the  war,  which  is  sketched 
under  Ahaz,  is  found  in  2  K.  xvi.  and  2  (^r. 
xxviii.;  and  in  the  latter  (\-er.  6)  we  read  that 
Pekah  "slew  in  Judah  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Ikousand  in  one  day,  which  were  all  valiant  men," 
a  statement  which,  even  if  we  should  be  obliged  to 
iiminish  the  number  now  read  in  the  text,  from 
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the  uncertainty  as  to  numbers  attaching  to  am 
present  MSS.  of  the  books  of  ChronideB  (Abuah, 
Chbomcles;   Kennicott,  IltOrew    Trxi  of  ikt 
Old  Teitament  Omm/rttd,  p.  532),  proves  that 
the  character  of  his  warfare  was  in  full  accordance 
with  Gikadite  precedents  (Jndg.  xL  83,.  xii.  6). 
Tlie  war  is  famous  as  the  occasion  of  the  grest 
prophecies  in  Isaiah  vii.>ix.     Its  chief  result  was 
the  capture  of  the  Jewish  port  of  Ekth  on  the  Red 
Sea;    but  the  unnatural  alliance    of    Damascus 
and  Samaria  was  punished  through  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  fbrocious  confiederates  by  Tigkth-pile- 
ser,  king  of  Assyria,  whom  Ahaz  called  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  who  seized  the  opportunity  of  adding 
to  his  own  dominions  and  cnnhing  a  union  whic£ 
might  have  been  dangerous,    llie  kingdom  of  Da- 
mascus was  finally  suppressed,  and  Kezin  pat  to 
death,  while  Pekah  was  deprived  of  at  least  half  d 
his  kingdom,  including  all  the  northern  portJon, 
and  the  whole  distriet  to  the  east  of  Jordan.    For 
though   the  writer  in  2  K.  xv.  29  telb  us  that 
llglath-pileser  *«took  l[jon,  and  Abd-beth-maacfaah, 
and  Janoah,  and  Kedeah,  and  Hazor,  and  O'ittad, 
and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,"  jet  from 
comparing  1  Chr.  v.  26,  we  find  that  Gilead  mnt 
include  "  the  Kenbenites,  and  the  Gaditea,  and  half 
the  tribe  of  Manasseb."     Hie  inhabitants  wen 
carried  off,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  and 
settled  in  remote  districts  of  Assyria.     Pekah  hioi- 
sdf,  now  fallen  into  the  position  of  an  Ass}-Tian 
^-assal,  was  of  course  compelled  to  abstain  from 
further  attacks  on  Judah.    Whether  bis  cantinocd 
tyranny  exhausted  the  patience  of  hia  snbjects,  or 
whetho*  his  weakness  emboldened  them  to  attack 
him,  we  do  not  know;  but,  from  one  or  the  other 
cause,  Hoshea  the  son  of  Kiah  ctmspired  against 
him  and  put  him  to  death.     Josephoa  aaya  that 
Hoshea  was  his  friend  (^(\ov  rirhs  ^i/SoifXcW- 
ayros  abr^.  Ant,  ix.  13,  §  1).     Comp.  Is.  viL  IS, 
which  prophecy  Hoshea  was  instrumental  In  f^ 
filling.     [Hoshea.]     Pekah  ascended  the  throne 
B.  c.  757.     He  must  hare  begun  to  war  against 
Judah  B.  c.  740,  sbd  was  killed  B.  c  737.     The 
order  of  events  above  gi>^en  is  according  to  the 
scheme  of  Kwald's  Cesdiichte  des  VkfUe*  Jtratlf 
vol.  iii.  p.  602.   Mr.  Rawlinson  {BamjHtm  Lectwrti 
far  1859,  Lect.  iv.)  seems  wrong  in  asanniing  two 
invasious  of  Israel  by  the  Assyrians  in  Pekah's 
time,  the  one  corresponding  to  2  K.  xv.  29,  the 
other  to  2  K.  xvi.  7-9.     Both  these  uarrati^-es  re- 
fer to  tlie  same  event,  which  in  the  first  place  is 
mentioned  briefly  in  tlie  short  sketch  of  Pekah's 
reign,  while,  in  the  second  passage,  additional  da- 
tails  are  given  in  the  longer  biograpbj  of  Ahaz. 
It  would  have  been  scarcdy  possible  for  Pekah, 
when  deprived  <tf  half  his  kingdom,  to  make  an  al- 
liance with  Rezin,  and  to  attack  Ahaz.     We  kara 
further  from  Mr.  Rawlinson  that  the  conquests  of 
Tighith-plleser  are  mentioned  in  an  Aaayrian  frag- 
ment, though  there  is  a  difficulty,  from  the  occur- 
rence of  the  name  Menahem  in  the  iuacription, 
which  may  have  proceeded  from  a  mistake  of  the 
engraver.    0>mp.  the  title,  ton  of  Kkmmri  (Own), 
assigned  to  Jehu  in  another  iuacription;  and  aes 
Rawlinson,  note  35  on  Lect  Iv.     Aa  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Pekah*s  alliance  with  Rezin,  hia  gov- 
ernment was  no  improvement,  nieraUj  and  rel%- 
iously,  on  that  of  his  predeecasors.     G.  £.  L.  C 
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hem,  was  the  17th  king  of  the  separate  kingdom 
•r  IvaeL  After  a  brief  reign  o^  Kftr-ce!/  two 
jcan,  a  eoospincy  was  orManised  against  Iiim  by 
**oiieof  his  captains*'  (pro^ly  of  bis  bodyguard), 
Pekah,  son  of  Keraaliah,  and  who,  at  the  head  of 
fifty  Gileadites,  attacked  hira  in  his  palace,  mur^ 
dered  him  and  his  friends  Argob  and  Arieh,  and 
seized  the  throne.  The  date  of  his  accession  is 
B.  c  759,  of  his  death  757.  This  reign  was  no 
better  than  those  which  had  gone  before;  and  the 
calf- worship  was  retained  (2  K.  zv.  22-26). 

G.  E.  L.  C. 

PE'KOD  (1*9^),  [see  below]  an  appellaUve 
applied  to  the  ChakUeana.  It  occurs  only  twice, 
namely,  in  Jer.  1.  21,  and  Ex.  xxiii.  23,  in  the  hit- 
ter of  which  it  is  connected  with  Shoa  and  Kai,  as 
tboogh  these  three  were  in  some  way  subdivisions 
of  **  the  Babykmians  and  all  the  Chaldifns."  Au- 
thorities are  undecided  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term.  It  is  apparently  connected  with  the  root 
pdkady  •«  to  visit,"  and  in  its  secondary  senses  **  to 
pnnislu"  and  *«to  appoint  a  ruler:  **  hence  Pekod 
may  La  applied  to  lkbyk>u  in  Jer.  L  as  significant 
of  lis  impendin;;  ptmi&hment,  as  in  the  roar^n  of 
the  A.  V.  «*  visitation.**  But  this  sense  will  not  suit 
the  other  passage,  and  hence  Gesenius  here  assigns 
to  it  the  meaning  of  •* prefect  *'  {Thes.  p.  1121,  as 
though  it  were  but  another  form  of  pdkiti).  It  cer- 
tainly is  unlikely  that  the  same  word  wouM  be 
applied  to  the  same  object  in  two  totally  different 
•enaes.  Uitzig  seeks  for  the  orighi  of  the  word  in 
the  Son^krit  hhacdn^  •* noble**  —  Shoa  and  Koa 
being  respectively  **  prince  "  and  **  lord;  '*  and  he 
explains  its  use  in  Jer.  1.  as  a  part  for  the  whole. 
The  LXX.  treats  it  as  the  name  of  a  district 
(♦axovic;  Alex.  ^ovZ)  in  Esekiel,  and  as  a  verb 
iixBlKiiao^)  in  Jeremiah.  W.  L.  B. 

PBL A^AH  [8  syl]  (rPWb?  [whom  Jehovah 
dutinguiAn]),  L  ([«aSata;  Vat.  *apa\  Alex. 
^oAoia:  Phekifi]).  A  son  of  Elioenai,  one  of  the 
iaat  members  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
liL24). 

8.  (LXX.  om.  in  Neh.  viil.;  ^cAfa;  [Vat  FA.i 
omit;]  Alex.  [FA.«]  ♦tXcio:  PhaUtli.)  One  of 
the  fjevites  who  assisted  h^zra  in  expounding  the 
biw  (Nefa.  riii.  7).  He  afterwards  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nebemhih  (Neh.  x.  10).  He  is  called 
BiATAS  In  1  Esdr.  ix.  48. 

PELALPAH  (n;bb9  \Jehocah  judgny, 
^oXoAfa;  [Vat.  FA.l  omit:]' /'Ae^i/a).  The  son 
of  Amzi,  and  ancestor  of  Adaiah  a  priest  at  Jeru- 
valem  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xL  12). 

PBLATFAH  (HJtib?  [Jehotah  deUvert]: 
♦oArrrta;  [Vat  ♦oAAfT*;  Alex.  ♦oA Actio:] 
PknUias),  1.  Son  of  Uaiianiah  the  son  of  Zerub- 
babel  (I  Chr.  iii.  21).  In  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  he 
Is  further  described  ns  the  father  of  Jesaiah. 

2.  (♦oAofTTfo  [Vat  -T«i-] ;  Alex.  ♦oAerrio). 
One  of  the  captains  of  the  maraudUig  band  of  five 
Aundred  Simeonites,  who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
■lado  an  expedition  to  Mount  Seir  and  smote  the 
fiigitive  Amalekites  (I  Chr.  It.  42). 

3.  (♦oAria;  [FA.1  «aA8fMU  corr.  ♦oArtm:] 
Pheltia)  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people,  and 
ijKobably  the  name  of  a  fiunily,  who  sealed  the 
lovenaiit  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  22). 

4.  (^rripbS:  ♦oArfof ;  [Vati  in  v«-.  1,  ♦ok- 
ritf*:]  PhtUiat),  The  son  of  Benaiah,  and  one  of 
Jbe  prinees  of  the  people  agaiait  whom  Ezekiel 
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was  directed  to  utter  the  words  of  doom  recorded 
in  Ex.  xL  5-12.  The  prophet  in  spirit  saw  hia 
stand  at  tiie  east  gate  of  the  Temple,  and,  as  hs 
spoke,  the  same  vision  showed  him  Pelatiah*s  sud* 
den  death  (Kz.  xi.  1, 13). 

PBXEG  0^  [ftrtam,  divithn]:  ^u\4y, 
[Alex.]  «aA/ir;  pn  1  Chr.  i.  25,  Vat  ♦oAcxO 
PhaUy),  a  son  of  Eber,  and  brother  of  Joktan 
(Gen.  X.  26,  xi.  16).  The  only  incident  connected 
with  his  history  is  the  sUtement  that  <«  ha  his  days 
was  the  earth  d*.vided  **  —  an  e\-ent  which  was 
eml)odied  in  his  name,  Peleg  meaning  *«  division.** 
This  notice  refers,  not  to  the  general  dispersion  of 
the  human  family  subsequently  to  the  I^luge,  but 
to  a  di\-ision  of  the  fiunily  of  YJbtr  huuself,  tha 
younger  branch  of  whom  (the  Joktanids)  migrated 
into  southern  Arabia,  while  the  elder  remained  in 
Mesopotamia.  The  occurrence  of  the  name  PhaVga 
for  a  town  at  the  Junction  of  the  lliaboras  with 
the  Euphrates  is  observable  in  consequence  of  the 
remark  of  Winer  (Realad.)  that  there  is  no  geo» 
graphical  name  corresponding  to  Pdeg.  At  the 
same  time  the  kte  date  of  the  author  who  men- 
tions the  name  (Isidorus  of  C^harax)  prevents  any 
great  stress  being  laid  npon  it  'llie  separation 
of  the  Joktanids  ftom  the  stock  whence  the  He- 
brews sprang,  finds  a  place  in  the  Blosaic  tuble, 
as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  age  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  Deluge.  W.  L.  B. 

PBXBT  (lobQ  [deliverancey.  *aA^<c;  Alex. 
^oAcr:  Phnld),  '  L  A  son  of  Jahdai  in  an  ob- 
scure genealogy  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

2.  (*Iep^oA^;  Alex.  ♦dAAirr-  PhnOet),  The 
son  of  Azmaveth,  that  is,  either  a  native  of  the 
place  of  that  name,  or  the  son  of  one  of  DaTid*s 
heroes.  He  was  among  the  Bei\jamites  who  Joined 
David  in  Ziglag  (1  Chr,  xii.  3). 

PBXETH  (nbS  [swiflntu]:  ♦oA/O;  Phe- 
leth),  L  The  father  of  On  the  Reubenite,  who 
Joined  Dathan  and  Abirara  in  their  rebellion 
(Num.  xvi.  1).  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  2,  §  2),  omit- 
ting all  mention  of  On,  calls  Peleth  «aAaoi;r,  ap- 
parently identifying  him  with  Piiallu  the  son  of 
Keuben.  In  the  LXX.  Peleth  is  made  the  son  of 
Reuben,  as  ui  the  Sam.  text  and  version,  and  one 
Heb.  MS.  supports  this  rendering. 

2.  ([Vat  eoAf^:]  PhaUth).  Son  of  Jonathan 
and  a  descendant  of  Jerahmeel  through  Onam,  his 
son  by  Atarah  (1  Chr.  ii.  33). 

PEL'BTHITBS  Orib?:  [♦.Atrf,]  ♦fA«Of; 
[Vat  «(AfTrf<,  ♦fAfM«i,  '♦oArcia;  Alex.  ♦^A- 
<0aci,  0<^fAfae€i,  ♦oAAceai;  fa.  in  l  Chr.,«aA- 
riaO   PneUthi)^  mentioned   only  in  the  phrsse 

^1^?!?')  ''n'?.?'3>  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  the 
Cherethites  and  the  Pdethites.*'  These  two  col- 
lectives designate  a  force  that  was  evklentJy  l)a\id*s 
body-guard.  Their  names  have  been  supposed 
either  to  indicate  their  duties,  or  to  be  gentile 
nouns,     (jesenius  renders  them  **  executkmera  and 

runnera,*'  comparing  the  D^P'^n)  ^'^^•7,  "exe- 
cutioiien  and  runnen  **  of  a  later  time  (2  R.  xi. 
4, 19);  and  the  unused  roots  fT^S  *nd  HvQ,  as 
to  both  of  which  we  shall  speak  btter,  admit  this 
sense.  In  fisvor  of  this  view,  the  supposed  parallel 
phrase,  and  the  duties  in  which  these  guards  wen 
emptoyed,  may  be  cited.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  retain  their  names  untranslated , 
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and  the  Syriao  and  Tai^.  Jon.  tnmalate  tbem  dif- 
lierentlj  frura  the  rendering  above  and  froui  each 
other.  In  one  place,  moreover,  the  Gittites  are 
mentioned  with  the  Cherethites  and  Felethites 
among  David's  troops  (2  Sam.  xr.  18);  and  else- 
where we  read  of  the  Cherethini,  who  bear  the 
same  name  in  the  plural,  eitlier  as  a  Philistine 
tribe  or  as  Philistines  themselves  (1  Sam.  xxz.  14; 
£z.  XXV.  16;  Zeph.  ii.  5).  (iesenius  objects  that 
David's  body-guaid  would  scared/  have  been  chosen 
from  a  nation  so  hateful  to  the  Israelites  as  the 
Fhilistinrs.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  David 
in  his  later  years  may  have  nii«trusted  his  Itfaelite 
soldiers,  and  relied  on  the  Philstine  troops,  some  of 
whom,  ii\ith  Ittai  the  (iittite,  who  was  evidently  a 
Philistine,  and  not  an  Israelite  from  Gath  [Ittai], 
were  faithful  to  him  at  the  time  of  Absalom's  re- 
bellion. He  also  argues  that  it  is  improbable  tlmt 
two  synonymous  appellations  should  be  thus  used 
together;  but  this  is  on  the  assumption  that  both 
names  signify  Philistuies,  whereas  they  may  desig- 
nate Philistine  tribes.  (See  77«es.  pp.  719,  1107.) 

llie  Egyptian  monuments  throw  a  fresh  light 
upon  this  subject  From  them  we  find  that  kiiifis 
of  the  XlXth  and  XXth  dynasties  had  in  their 
service  mercenaries  of  a  nation  called  SHAYKE- 
TANA,  which  Kameses  III.  conquered,  under  the 
name  "  SHAYRETANA  of  the  Sea."  This  king 
fought  a  naval  battk  with  the  SHAYRETANA 
of  the  Sea,  in  alliance  with  the  TOKKAREE, 
who  were  evidently,  from  their  physical  cbaracter- 
bties,  a  khidred  people  to  them,  and  to  the  PI*:- 
LESAIU,  or  Philistines,  also  conquered  by  him. 
The  TOKKAREE  and  the  PELESATU  both 
wear  a  peculiar  dress.  We  thus  learn  that  there 
were  two  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  kindred  to 
the  Philistines,  one  of  which  supplied  merceiisries 
to  the  Egyptian  kings  of  the  XlXth  and  XXth 
dynasties.  'ITie  name  SHAYRETANA,  of  which 
the  first  letter  was  also  pronounced  KH,  is  almmt 
letter  for  letter  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Chere- 
thira;  and  since  the  SHAYRETANA  were  evi- 
dently cognate  to  the  Philistines,  their  identity 
witli  the  Cherethim  cannot  be  doubted.  But  if 
the  Cherethim  supplied  mercenaries  to  the  l%yp- 
tlan  kings  in  the  thirteenth  century  b.  c,  ac- 
cording to  our  reckoning,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  same  name  m  the  designation  of  Da\id*s 
body-guard  denotes  the  same  people  or  tril)e.  The 
Egyptian  SHAYRETANA  of  the  sea  are  prob- 
ably  the  Cretans,  llie  Pelethites,  who,  as  afrendy 
remarked,  are  not  mentioned  except  with  the  Che- 
rethites, have  not  yet  been  similarly  traced  in 
Egyptian  geography,  and  it  is  rash  to  suppose  their 
name  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  PhiUstines, 

"^O^?*  for  '^inipb?;  for,  as  Geseniqs  remarks, 
this  ccntraction  is'  not  possible  in  the  Semitic  Lin- 
guages.  The  simihirity,  however,  of  the  two  names 
would  favor  the  idea  which  is  suggested  by  the 
mention  together  of  the  Clierethites  and  Pelethite^ 
that  tlie  btter  were  of  the  Philistine  stock  as  well 
as  the  fcmier.  As  to  the  etymology  of  tlie  names, 
both  may  be  connected  with  tlte  migration  of  the 
Philisthiea.     As  akeady  noticed,  tlie  former  has 


a  Michaolls  Phllistaeos  ^H'^?,  dictos  esse  censet, 
ntpote  ex$ules(r.  rad.  Niph.  no.V)  ut  Idem  valeat  quod 
AAA<S^Aoi  {THef.  p.  719). 

6  TlM)  reader  is  reftrred  to  a  curious  work  by  a 
leotoh  divine,  Archibald  Simson  by  name,  entitled 
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been  derived  from  the  root  in^3,  ^^be  cut,  cntofl^ 
destroyed,**  in  Kiphal  **  he  was  cut  off  from  his 
country,  driven  into  exile,  or  expeUed,"  so  that  we 
might  M  well  read  "  exiles  "  «  as  **  execulioucn.*' 

The  latter,  from  H  vp,  an  unused  root,  the  Aiab. 
^  #»  #» 

v.;>JLi,    *'  he  escaped,  fled,**  both  being  cegnatt 

to  tob^,  ««he  was  sn)ooth,*'  thence  *'be  slipped 
away,  escaped,  and  caused  to  escape,**  where  the 
rende^ng  '*  the  fugitives  **  is  at  least  aa  admissible 
as  »*  the  runners.**  if  we  compare  these  two  raumi 
so  rendered  with  the  gentile  name  of  the  Philistina 

nation  itself,  ^iJl^Jb?,  "a  wanderer,  atnmger,*' 

from  the  unused  root  tTvS,  «*he  wandered  or 
emigrated,*'  these  prerious  inferences  seem  to  be- 
come irresistible.  1  he  appropriateness  of  I  he  names 
of  these  tribes  to  the  duties  of  l^arid's  Lody- 
guard  would  then  be  accidental,  thou;;h  it  dcics 
not  seem  unlikely  that  they  should  have  git  en 
rise  to  the  adoption  in  later  times  of  other  appel- 
ktions  for  the  royal  body-guard,  definitely  signi- 
fying t*  executioners  and  nmuers.**     If,  however, 

^O!??*?!  ^1'!??'7  meant  nothing  but  execu- 
tioners and  runners,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
change  to  D'^S^H^  '^'^SH.  R.  S.  P. 

PELI'AS  (HfJiav;  Alex.  noiScior:  Ptliat), 
A  corruption  of  Bkdkiaii  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34;  oompw 
Ezr.  X.  35).  Our  transktors  followed  the  Vul- 
gate. 

PELICAN  (nSP,  Idaihi  w«Aci«{r,  Cprtov, 
XajUcuAcW,  KaTap^dimjt:  onoaviahs,  jit/icau\. 
Amongst  the  unclean  birds  mention  is  made  of  the 
kdatA  (Uv.  xi.  18;  Deut  xiv.  17).  The  suppliant 
psalmist  compares  his  condition  to  "  a  kanth  in  the 
wildeniess'*  (Ps.  cii.  G).  As  a  mark  of  the  deso- 
lation tliat  was  to  come  upon  lulom,  it  ia  said  that 
'^  the  kdath  and  the  bittern  should  possess  it  **  (Is. 
xxxiv.  11 ).  'ITie  same  words  are  spoken  of  Kine- 
veh  (Zeph.  ii.  14).  In  these  two  last  pbces  the 
A.  V.  has  ** cormorant "  in  the  text,  and  ^^ pelican** 
in  the  margin.  The  best  authorities  are  in  favor 
of  the  pelican  being  the  bird  denoted  by  kdatL 
The  etymology  of  the  name,  from  a  word  meaning 
"  to  vomit,"  leads  also  to  the  same  conclusion,  for 
it  doubtless  has  reference  to  the  haltit  which  this 
bird  has  of  pressing  its  under  mandible  against  its 
breast,  in  order  to  assist  ii  to  disgoi^  the  contents 
of  its  capacious  pouch  for  its  young.  Thb  is, 
with  good  reason,  supposed  to  he  the  origin  of  tht 
&.ble  about  the  pelican  feeding  its  yoims;  with  ita 
o^^-n  bk)od,  the  red  nail  on  the  upper  mandible  aerr- 
ing  to  complete  the  delusion.^ 

The  expression  "  pelican  of  the  wilderness  ^*  lma» 
with  no  good  reason,  l)een  supposed  by  some  to 
prove  thsU  the  lanih  cannot  be  denoted  by  this  bad. 
Shaw  {Trav.  ii.  303,  Svo  ed.)  says  ''the  pelican 
must  of  necessity  stan-e  in  the  desoi,**  as  it  is 
&sentially  a  water  bird.  In  answer  to  this  oljeo- 
tion,  it  will  be  enough  to  observe  that  the  term 


"  nteroglyphka  Anhnallum,  Tegetablllnm  eC  MetaUo> 
rum,  quae  in  Srripturis  sacris  rrperiontnr,"  BJlnb. 
1622,  4ro.  In  this  worii  are  some  wild  teMte  abowt 
the  pelican,  which  serve  to  show  the  state  of  ao&tasjr, 
etc.,  at  the  period  iu  whkh  tho  author  lived. 
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wUdb(tr  (**wiIdemeB8**)  Is  by  no  means  restricted 
U>  barren  sandy  spots  destitute  of  water.  *'  'Vhe 
idea,"  says  Prof.  Stanley,  **  is  that  of  a  wide  open 
space,  with  or  without  actual  pasture;  the  country 
uf  the  nomads,  as  distlnguiihed  from  that  of  the 
agricultural  and  settled  people**  (S.  if  P.  p.  486, 
5th  ed.).<*  Pelicans  {PtUcanu*  onoct-otaliu)  are 
often  seen  associated  in  large  flocks;  at  other  times 
single  individual  may  be  observed  s'tting  in  lonely 
and  pensive  silence  on  the  ledge  of  some  rock  a  few 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  (See  Kitto, 
Piet.  Bib,  on  Ps.  cii.  6.)  It  is  not  quite  clear  what 
is  the  particuUr  point  in  the  nature  or  chamcter 
of  the  pelican  witii  which  the  psalmist  compares 
hit  pitiable  condition.  Some  have  supposed  ths\i 
it  consists  in  the  k>ud  cry  of  the  bird:  compare 
"  the  voice  of  my  sighing*'  (ver.  5).  We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  iliat  reference  is  made  to  its  gen- 
eral aspect  as  it  sits  in  apparent  mrlanchoiy  mood, 
with  its  bill  resting  on  its  breast.  There  is,  we 
think,  little  doubt  but  that  the  pelican  is  the  kunth 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Ocdmann's  opinion 
that  the  Ptlecnnus  graculus^  the  sha:^  cormorant 
{Verm.  Samm.  iii.  57),  and  Bochart's,  that  the 
"bittern**  is  intended,  are  unsupported  by  any 
good  evidence,     llie  P.  onoci-dalm  (commou  pel- 


Peleeamts  onocrotalus. 

lean)  and  the  P.  ci-ispu*  are  often  observed  in 
Palestine,  Vjg^t,  etc  Of  the  latter  ^Ir.  Tristram 
dbaerved  an  immense  flock  swimming  out  to  sea 
within  sight  of  Mount  Carmel  (/6is,  i.  37  ).^ 

W.  H. 

PBL'ONITB,  THE  0?lb9n  [,ee  Wow]: 
6  ♦cXfltfW  [Vat  -jffi],  Alex,  o  ♦oAXwi'i,  I  Chr.  xi. 
27;  6  «cXAa>W,  [Vat.  FA.  o  ♦cSwvci,]  1  Chr.  xi. 
36;  ^  ^jc  *aKKov%  [Comp.  6  ♦oAXwW,]  1  Chr. 
xxviL  10  :  PhcUoniUs,  Phelonites^  PhalUmiUt). 
Two  <d  David's  mighty  men,  Helez  and  Ahijah, 
are  called  Pelonites  (1  Clir.  xi.  27,  36).  From  1 
C3ir.  xxiii.  10,  it  appears  that  the  former  was  of 
Jbe  tribe  of  Kphraim,  and  *'  Pelonite  *'  would  there- 
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fore  be  an  appellation  derived  from  his  place  of 
birth  or  residence.  But  in  the  Targum  of  K 
Joseph  it  is  evidently  regarded  as  a  patronymic^ 
and  is  rendered  in  the  last  mentioned  passage  "  of 
the  seed  of  Pelan.*'  In  the  list  of  2  8ani.  xxiiL 
Helex  is  called  (ver.  26)  "  the  i*altite/*  that  is,  as 
Bertheau  (on  1  Chr.  xi.)  conjectures,  of  Beth-Palet, 
or  Beth-Phelet,  in  the  south  of  Judah.  But  it 
seems  probable  that  <*Pek)nite*'  is  the  correct 
reading.  [See  Pai.tite.]  "  Ahijah  the  Pelonite** 
appears  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  34  as  <'  iJiani  the  son  of 
Ahithopbil  the  Gilonite,"  of  which  the  former  is  a 
corruption;  "Ahijah"  forming  the  first  part  of 
Ah:thopheV*  and  "Pelonite'*  and  "Gilonite" 

differing  only  by  5  and  !i.  If  we  follow  tiio  IJCX. 
of  1  Chr.  xxvii.  the  place  from  which  llelez  took  his 
name  would  be  of  the  form  Pliallu,  but  tJierc  is  no 
trace  of  it  elsewhere,  and  the  LXX.  must  hsve  had 
a  difi*erently  pointed  text.  In  lleb.  ^ttloni  corre- 
sponds to  the  Greek  6  8e<i^,  "such  a  one:  **  it  still 
exists  in  Arabic  and  in  the  Spanish  Jhm  Fulano, 
"Mr.  So-and-so.'*  W.  A.  W. 

PEN.     [WurriNO.] 

PENaEL  (bw-a?;  Samar.  "^S  IDS  [see 
below] :  cTSov  Btov'*  Phanutl^  and  so  also  Peshito). 
'llie  name  which  Jacob  gave  to  the  place  in  which 
he  had  wrestled  with  GmI  :  "  He  called  the  name 
of  the  place  *  Face  of  El,'  for  I  have  seen  Elohim 
face  to  face"  (Gen.  xxxii.  30).  With  that  sin- 
gular correspondence  between  the  two  parts  of  this 
narrative  which  has  been  already  noticed  under 
Maiianaim,  there  is  apparently  an  allusion  to  the 
l)estowal  of  tlie  name  in  xxxiii.  10,  where  Jacob 
s:iy6  to  F.sau,  "  1  ha\-e  seen  thy  face  as  one  sees  the 
face  of  Klohim."  In  xxxii.  31,  ajid  the  other  psa- 
sages  in  which  the  name  occurs,  its  form  U  changed 
to  Pknukl.  On  this  change  the  lexicograplien 
throw  no  light.  It  is  perliaps  not  impossible  that 
Penucl  was  the  original  form  of  Uie  name,  and 
that  the  slight  change  to  Peniel  was  made  by 
Jacob  or  by  the  historian  to  suit  his  allusion  to 
the  circumstance  under  which  the  patrL-irch  first 
saw  it.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has  Penu-el 
in  all.  The  promontory  of  the  Itm  en  Shvhihy  on 
the  coast  of  Syria  al)Ove  Beimt^  was  fornjerly 
called  Theoupnw'tpan,  probalily  a  transition  of 
Peniel,  or  its  Phoenician  equivalent.  G. 

PENIN'NAH  (n339  [coi-nl]  :  ♦evvcCva: 
Phtntnn(i\  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Flkanah,  ths 
otlier  being  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Sanmel  (1 
Sam.  i.  2). 
*  PENKNIFE  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23).  [Kxike.] 
PENNY,  PENNYWORTH.  In  the  A. 
v.,  in  se\'cral  passages  of  the  N.  T.,  "i)enny," 
either  alone  or  in  the  compound  "pennyworth,'* 
occurs  as  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  Sijvctpior, 
the  name  of  the  Koman  denarius  (Matt.  xx.  2, 
xxii.  19;  Mark  vi.  37,  xii.  15;  Luke  xx.  24;  John 
vi.  7;  Hev.  vi.  0).  llie  denarius*  was  the  chief 
Roman  silver  coin,  from  the  beginning  of  the  coin- 
age of  the  city  to  the  early  part  of  tlie  third  century, 
its  name  continued  to  be  applied  to  a  silver  piece 
as  late  as  the  time  of  the  eariier  B}'zantine8.  'llic 
states  that  arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  lioman 


•  As  a  matter  of  fuct,  however,  the  pelican,  after 
hartng  filled  Its  pouch  with  fish  aud  mollusks,  often 
docs  rsdre  miles  Inland  away  from  water,  to  some  spot 
vhcM  it  ecMisomes  th«  contents  <tf  its  pouch. 


b  '*  P  crixpus  breeds  in  vafit  numbers  In  the  flat 
plain  of  the  Dobrudacha  (In  European  Turkey);  Its 
habits  there  bear  out  your  remark  of  the  pelican  r»> 
tiring  Inland  to  digest  its  food."  —  II.  B.  Iiustsam. 
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mpire  imitated  the  coinage  of  the  imperial  mints, 
and  in  general  called  their  principal  silver  coin  the 
denarius,  whence  the  French  name  denier  and  the 
Italian  denaro.  The  chief  Anglo-Saxon  coin,  and 
tor  a  king  period  the  only  one,  corresponded  to  the 
denarius  of  the  Continent.  It  continued  to  be 
current  under  the  Normans,  Flautagenets,  and 
Tudors,  though  latterly  little  used.  It  is  called 
peuny,  denarius,  or  denier,  which  explains  the 
employment  of  the  first  wonl  in  the  A.  Y.  [In 
Udal's  rersion  of  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  (1549) 
the  word  is  Anglicized  by  ^denarie.*']     R.  S.  P. 

PENTATEUCH,  THE.  The  Greek  name 
given  to  the  five  books  commonly  called  the  Five 
Books  of  Moaes  (^  wetfrdrevxos  sc.  fil$\o$;  Pen- 
tateuchus  sc.  liber;  the  fivefold  book ;  from  rtvx^^* 
which  meaning  ori^nally  '* vessel,  instrument,*'  etc., 
came  in  Alexandrine  Greek  to  mean  **  book  '* ).  In 
the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  it  was  called  **  the 
Law  of  Moses*'  {En.  vii.  6);  or  "the  book  of  the 
Law  of  Moses*'  (Neh.  riii.  1);  or  simply  "the 
Book  of  Moses  '*  (Ezr.  vi.  18;  Neh.  xUi.  1;  2  Chr. 
XXV.  4,  XXXV.  12).  This  was  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  our  existing  Pentateuch.  The  book  which 
was  discovered  in  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
Joeiah,  and  which  is  entitled  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14) 
^  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah  by  the  band  of 
Moses,*'  was  substantially,  it  would  seem,  the  same 
volume,  though  it  may  have  undergone  some  re- 
vision by  Ezra.  In  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  30,  it  is  styled 
*(  the  book  of  the  Covenant^**  and  so  also  in  2  K. 
zxiU.  2,  21,  whilst  in  2  K.  xxii.  8  Hilkiah  says,  1 
have  found  "the  book  of  the  Law.**  StiU  earlier 
A  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  we  find  a  "  book  of 
the  Law  of  Jehovah"  in  use  (2  Chr.  xvii.  9). 
And  this  was  probably  the  earliest  designation,  for 
a  "book  of  the  Law"  is  mentioned  in  Deuter- 
onomy (xxxi.  26),  though  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  name  as  there  used  refers  to  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch, or  only  to  Deuteronomy;  probably,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  applies  only  to  the  latter.  l*he  present 
Jews  usually  oUl  the  whole  by  the  name  of  TomA, 
i.  e.  "theUw,*'  or  Torath  Mothek,  "the  Law 

of  Moses."     The  Rabbinical   title  is    Httfoq 

rn^r\ri  '^ttSeVI,  a  the  five-fifths  of  the  Law." 
In  the  prefiice  to  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  it  is  called  "the  Law,**  which  is  also  a 
usual  name  for  it  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt, 
xii.  6,  xxii.  36,  40;  Luke  x.  26;  John  viii.  5,  17). 
Sometimes  the  name  of  Moses  stands  briefly  for 
the  whole  work  ascribed  to  him  (Luke  xxiv.  27). 
Finally,  the  whole  Okl  Testament  is  sometimes 
called  a  potiori  partt^  "the  Law**  (Matt  v.  18; 
Luke  xvi.  17;  John  rii.  49,  x.  34,  xii.  34).  Ii^ 
John  XV.  25 ;  Rom.  iii.  19,  words  from  the  Psalms, 
and  in  1  Cor.  xlv.  21  from  Isaiah,  are  quoted  as 
words  of  the  Law. 

The  division  of  the  whole  work  into  five  parts 
has  by  some  writers  been  supposed  to  be  original. 
Others  (as  Leusden,  Hiiveniick,  and  I^engerke), 
with  more  probability,  think  that  the  division  was 
made  by  the  Greek  translators.  For  the  titles  of 
the  several  books  are  not  of  Hebrew  but  of  Greek 
origin.  The  Hebrew  names  are  merely  taken  ftrom 
the  first  words  of  each  book,  and  in  the  first  in- 
stance  only  designated  particuhir  tectums  and  not 
whole  books.  The  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  form 
a  single  roll  or  volume,  and  are  divided  not  into 
books,  but  into  the  larKer  and  smaller  sections  csUed 
Pai-MhiyHlt  and  Setiaiim     Besides  this,  the  J^ws 
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di8tri*./ute  an  the  ktws  in  the  Pentateneli  SBder  tfct 
two  heads  of  afiSrmative  and  negative  precepts.  Ol 
the  former  they  reckon  248;  because,  accofding  tc 
the  anatomy  of  the  Rabbins,  so  many  are  the  parts 
of  the  human  body:  of  the  latter  they  make  365, 
which  is  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  aud  also 
the  number  of  veins  in  the  human  body.  Accord- 
ingly the  Jews  are  bound  to  the  observance  of  613 
precepts :  aud  in  order  that  these  precepts  may  be 
perpetually  kept  in  mind,  they  are  wont  to  carry  a 
piece  of  cloth  foursquare,  at  the  four  comers  of 
which  they  have  fringes  consisting  of  8  thicadt 
a-piece,  fiistened  in  6  knots.     These  fringes  are 

called  n*^!^^,  a  word  which  in  numbers  denotes 
6U0:  add  to  this  the  8  threads  and  the  5  knots, 
and  we  get  the  613  precepts,  llie  fi\Y  knots  do- 
note  the  five  books  of  Moses.  (See  Bab.  I'almud, 
Mnccoth^  sect.  3  ;  Maimon.  Prtf.  to  Jnd  Ha- 
chatakah;  Leusden,  PhUU,  p.  S3.)  Both  Phib 
{de  Abraham.^  ad  htit.)  and  Josephus  (c.  Apmm.  L 
8)  recognize  the  division  now  current.  As  no  rea- 
son for  this  division  can  satisfactorily  be  found  is 
the  structure  of  the  work  itself,  Vaihinger  sup- 
poses that  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  number 
five  led  to  its  adoption.  For  ten  is  the  symbol  of 
completion  or  perfection,  as  we  see  in  the  ten 
commandments  [and  so  in  Genesis  we  have  ten 
"generations"],  and  therefore  five  is  a  number 
which  as  it  were  confesses  imperfection  and  proph- 
esies completion.  The  Law  is  not  perfect  without 
the  i^phets,  for  the  Prophets  are  in  a  spedal 
sense  the  bearen  of  the  I'romise;  and  it  is  the 
Promise  which  completes  the  Law.  lliia  ia  ques- 
tionable, lliere  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
this  division  of  the  Pentateuch  influenced  the 
arrangement  of  the  Psalter  in  five  Itooks.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  five  Megilloth  cf  tha 
Hagiographa  (Canticles,  Ruth,  LamentatiMis,  £c- 
cl3siastes,  and  FIsther),  which  in  many  Hebrew 
Bibles  are  pkced  immediately  after  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

For  the  several  names  and  contents  of  the  Five 
Books  we  refer  to  the  articles  on  each  Book,  where 
questions  aflTecting  their  int^rity  and  genutneneas 
are  ako  discussed.  In  the  article  on  Genesis  the 
scope  and  design  of  the  whole  work  is  pointed  out. 
We  need  only  briefly  obsene  here  that  this  work, 
beginning  with  the  record  of  Creation  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  primitive  world,  passes  on  to  deal  n)ora 
especially  with  the  early  history  of  the  Jewish 
family.  It  gives  at  length  the  personal  history  of 
the  three  great  Fathera  of  the  family:  it  then  de- 
scribes how  the  family  grew  into  a  nation  in  F^cjpt, 
tells  us  of  its  oppression  and  deliverance,  of  its  forty 
yean'  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  of  the  giving 
of  the  Law,  with  all  its  enactm^its  both  ciril  aod 
religious,  of  the  construction  of  the  Talemaele,  of 
the  numbering  of  the  people,  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  priesthood,  as  a-ell  as  of  many  im- 
portant events  which  befell  them  before  their  ai- 
trence  into  the  Land  of  Canaan,  and  finally  con- 
cludes with  Moses*  last  discourses  and  his  death. 
The  unity  of  the  work  in  its  existing  form  is  now 
generally  recognized.  It  is  not  a  mere  coOectioa 
of  loose  fragments  carelessly  put  together  at  dif- 
ferent times,  but  bean  evident  traces  of  design  and 
purpose  in  its  composition.  Even  those  who  dis- 
cover different  authon  in  the  earlier  books,  and 
who  deny  that  Deuteronomy  was  written  by  Mosea, 
are  still  of  opinion  that  tJie  work  in  its  present 
form  is  a  connected  whole,  and  waa  at  least  v»- 
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The  questioli  has  aJao  been  raiaed,  whether  the 
Book  of  Joahoa  does  not,  properly  apeakin);;,  con- 
stitute an  integral  portion  of  this  work.  To  this 
qoeation  Ewald  (6>acA.  i.  176),  Knobel  {Ceneiis^ 
Vorbeni.  §  1,  2),  Leugerke  (ATenoon,  luxili.)*  and 
Stabelin  {Krit.  Unteii.  p.  91)  give  a  reply  in  the 
affimiath-e.  lliey  aeem  to  have  been  led  to  do  ao, 
partly  because  they  imagine  that  the  two  docu- 
ments, the  liJohisUc  and  Jehovistic,  which  char- 
acterize the  earlier  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  may 
still  be  traced,  like  two  streams,  the  waters  of 
which  never  wholly  mingle  though  they  fk>w  in  the 
same  channel,  running  on  through  the  book  of 
Joshua;  and  partly  because  the  same  work  which 
eoutains  the  promise  of  the  land  (Gen.  xv.)  roust 
contain  also  — so  they  ai^gue  —  the  AilfiUment  of  the 
promise.  But  such  grounds  are  far  too  arbitrary 
and  uncertain  to  support  the  hypothesis  which  rests 
upon  tliem.  All  that  seems  probable  is,  that  the 
book  of  Joshua  received  a  final  revision  at  the 
hands  of  Ezra,  or  some  earlier  prophet,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  books  of  the  Law. 

The  fiict  that  the  Samaritans,  who  it  is  well 
known  did  not  possess  the  other  books  of  Scripture, 
hare  besides  the  Pentateuch  a  book  of  Joshua  (see 
Chnmictm  S'lmarttfinwn,  etc,  ed.  Jujmboll,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1848),  indicates  no  doubt  an  early  association 
of  the  one  with  the  other;  but  is  no  proof  that 
tliey  originalljr  constituted  one  work,  but  rather  the 
eontrary.  Otherwise  the  Samaritans  would  nat- 
urally have  adopted  the  canonical  recension  of 
Joshua.  We  may  therefore  regard  the  Five  Books 
of  Hones  ss  one  separate  and  complete  work.  .  For 
a  detailed  view  of  the  several  books  we  must  refer, 
as  we  have  said,  to  the  Articles  where  they  are 
severally  discussed.  The  questions  which  we  have 
left  for  this  article  are  tlrase  connected  with  the 
authorship  and  date  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole. 

It  b  necessary  here  at  the  outset  to  state  the 
czaci  nature  of  the  investigation  which  lies  before 
vs.  Many  English  readers  are  alarmed  when  they 
are  told,  for  the  first  time,  that  critical  investigation 
fenders  it  doubtful  whether  the  whole  Pentateuch 
in  its  present  form  was  the  work  of  Moses.  On 
this  subject  there  is  a  strange  confusion  in  many 
minds,  'lliey  suppose  that  to  surrender  the  rec- 
ognized authorship  of  a  sncred  book  is  to  surrender 
the  truth  of  the  book  itself.  Yet  a  little  reflection 
should  suflke  to  correct  such  an  error.  For  who 
can  say  now  who  wrote  the  books  of  Samuel,  or 
Ruth,  or  Job,  or  to  what  authorship  many  of  the 
Psalms  ars  to  be  ascribed?  We  are  quite  sure 
that  these  books  were  not  written  by  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear.  We  are  scarcely  le»  sure 
that  many  of  the  Psalms  ascribed  to  David  were 
not  written  by  him,  and  our  own  translators  have 
signified  the  doubtfulness  of  the  inscriptions  by 
separating  them  from  the  Psalms,  of  which  in  the 
Hebrew  text  they  were  made  to  form  a  constituent 


a  8m  Bvald,  Gtwhidut,  1.  176;  and  SttthaUn, 
KrUisek,   Vnters.  p.  1. 

fr  It  ii  stimage  to  see  how  widely  the  misconceptloa 
wblrh  we  are  anxious  to  obviate  extends.  A  learned 
writer.  In  a  recent  poblkatloo,  says,  in  rtfcrence  to 
the  alkged  exictence  of  dllferent  documents  In  the 
Nntateoeh :  "  This  exclusive  use  of  the  one  Divhie 
Wame  In  some  portloos,  and  of  the  other  in  other 
yortioos,  it  Is  sakl,  charaeterlaes  two  diSirtnt  authors 
Mng  at  dilbraot  times;  and  eonssquently  Ghmesls  Is 
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part.  These  books  of  Scripture,  however,  and  tbesi 
dirine  poems,  lose  not  a  whit  of  their  value  or  of 
their  authority  because  the  names  of  their  authors 
have  perished.  Tnith  is  not  a  thing  dependent 
on  nahies.  So  likewise,  if  it  should  turn  out  tha 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch  were  not  written  by 
Moses,  neither  their  inspiration  nor  their  trust- 
worthiness is  thereby  diminished.  All  will  admit 
that  one  portion  at  least  of  the  Pentateuch  —  the 
34th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  which  gives  the 
account  of  Moses'  death  —  was  not  written  by  him. 
But  in  making  this  admission  the  principle  for 
which  we  contend  is  conceded.  Common  sense 
compels  us  to  regard  this  chapter  as  a  Liter  ad* 
dition.  Why  then  may  not  other  later  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  work  ?  If  common  sense 
k»ds  us  to  such  a  conclusion  in  one  instance,  crit- 
ical examination  may  do  so  on  sufficient  grounds 
in  another.^ 

At  difibrent  times  suspicions  have  been  enter- 
tained tiut  the  Pentateuch  as  we  now  have  it  is 
not  the  l*entateuch  of  the  earliest  age,  and  that 
the  work  must  have  undeixone  I'arious  modifica^ 
tions  and  additions  before  it  assumed  its  present 
shape. 

So  eariy  as  the  second  century  we  find  the  author 
of  the  Clementine  Homilies  calling  in  quention  the 
authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  According  to 
him  the  Law  was  only  given  orally  by  Moses  to 
the  seventy  elders,  and  not  consigned  to  writing  till 
after  his  death;  it  subsequently  underwent  man^ 
changes,  was  corrupted  more  and  more  by  means 
of  the  false  prophets,  and  was  especially  filled  with 
errr>neous  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  God,  and 
unworthy  representations  of  tlie  characters  of  the 
I'atriarchs  {Horn.  ii.  38,  43,  iii.  4,  47;  Neander, 
Onott,  Sytleme,  380).  A  statement  of  this  kind, 
unsupported,  and  coming  from  an  heretical,  and 
therefore  suspicious  source,  may  seem  of  little 
moment:  it  is  however  renuuicable,  so  far  as  it 
indicates  an  eariy  tendency  to  cast  off  the  received 
traditions  respecting  the  books  of  Scripture;  whilst 
at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  this  was  done 
cautiously,  because  such  an  opinion  respecting  the 
Pentateuch  was  said  to  be  for  the  ad\-anced  Chris- 
tian only,  and  not  for  the  simple  and  unlearned. 

Jerome,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  had  seen  tho 
difficulty  of  supposing  the  Pentateuch  to  be  alto- 
gether, in  its  present  form,  the  work  of  Moses;  for 
he  obsen-es  {contra  Ihlcid.):  «  Sive  Mosen  dioere 
\-olueris  auctorem  Pentateuchi  sive  Esram  ejusdem 
instauratorem  operis,"  with  reference  apparently  to 
the  Jewish  tradition  on  the  subject.  A  ben  Ezra 
(tll67),  in  his  Cotnm.  on  Deut  i.  1,  threw  out 
some  doubts  as  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  certain 
passages,  such  ss  Gen.  xii.  0,  Deut  iii.  10,  11, 
xxxi.  9,  which  he  either  expkined  as  later  inter- 
poUtions,  or  led  as  tuysteries  which  it  was  beyond 
his  power  to  unravel.  For  centuries,  however,  tha 
Pentateuch  was  generally  received  in  the  Church 
without  question  as  written  by  Moses.     The  age 


composed  of  two  dUfersnt  doenmsnts,  the  one  Blobistlc 
ths  other  Jaboviiitic,  which  moreover  differ  in  8tat» 
ment ;  and  conseqoontly  thla  book  was  not  written  by 
Moses,  and  is  neither  Inspired  nor  tnistworthy  "  (Aid* 
to  Faith,  p.  190).  How  it  fbilows  that  a  book  Is  nelthei 
lotplred  nor  trustworthy  because  Ita  authorship  Is  un> 
known  we  sre  at  a  loss  to  cooeeive.  A  large  part  of 
the  oanon  must  be  saerifloed,  if  we  are  only  to  raoelTC 
books  whose  authorship  is  satls&etorily  asosrtaiued. 
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of  criticism  hftd  not  jet  come.  The  fint  signs  of 
iU  approach  were  seen  in  the  17th  centurj.  In  the 
year  J651  we  find  Hobbes  writing:  "  Videtur  Pen- 
tatenchus  potius  dt  Mose  quam  a  Mote  scriptus" 
(Leruiihan,  c.  ZZ),  Spinosa  ( Ttvic/.  TfievL-PuUt. 
z.  8,  9,  publislied  in  1679)  set  himself  boldly  to 
sontrovert  the  recei^-ed  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  alleged  against  it  (1)  later  names  of 
pkices,  as  Gen.  xiv.  14  comp.  with  Judg.  xriii.  29 ; 

(2)  tiie  continuation  of  the  histor}*  beyond  the  days 
of  Moees,  Kx.  xvi.  35  comp.  with  Josh.  t.  12; 

(3)  the  statement  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  **  before  there 
reigned  any  king  o\'er  the  children  of  IsraeL** 
SpiiiojBa  maintained  that  Moses  issued  his  com- 
mands to  tlie  elders,  that  by  them  they  were  written 
down  and  communicated  to  tlie  people,  and  that 
Uter  tliey  were  collected  and  assigned  to  suitable 
passages  in  Moses'  life.  He  considered  that  the 
Pentnteucli  whs  indebted  to  ICzra  for  the  form  in 
which  it  now  appears.  Other  writers  began  to 
suspect  that  the  book  of  Genesis  was  composed  of 
written  documents  earlier  than  the  time  of  Moses. 
SoVitringa  {Observ.  Sncr.  i.  8);  U  Clerc  (</« 
Scri/d.  PenUittuchL,  §  11),  and  R.  Simon  {Hist, 
Ci-itique  du  V.  T.  lib.  i.  c.  7,  Rotterdam,  1686). 
According  to  tlie  last  of  these  writers,  Genesis  was 
composed  of  earlier  documents,  the  Ijiws  of  the 
Pentateuch  were  the  work  of  l^Ioses,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  tlie  history  was  written  by  the  public 
scribe  who  is  mentioned  in  the  book.  Le  Clerc 
supposed  that  tlie  priest  who,  according  to  2  K. 
xvii.  27,  was  sent  to  instruct  the  Samaritan  cok>n- 
ists,  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
that  the  question  as  to  tlie  authorship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  handled  with  anything  like  a  discern- 
ing criticism.  The  first  attempt  was  made  by  a 
layman,  whose  studies  we  might  hai-e  supposed 
would  scarcely  have  led  him  to  such  an  in>-estiga- 
tion.  In  the  year  1753,  there  appeared  at  Rrutnels 
a  work,  entitled :  "  Conjectures  sur  les  Mdmoires 
originaux,  dont  il  paruit  que  Moyse  s'est  servi  pour 
eomposer  le  Livre  de  Gen^.'*  It  was  written  in 
his  69th  year  by  Astnic,  Doctor  and  Professor  of 
Medicine  hi  the  Koyal  College  at  Paris,  and  Court 
Physician  to  Ix>uis  XIV.  His  critiod  eye  had 
observed  that  throughout  the  book  of  Genesis,  and 
as  far  as  the  6th  chapter  of  Exodus,  traces  were  to 
be  found  of  two  original  documents,  each  charac- 
terized by  a  distinct  use  of  the  names  of  God;  the 
one  by  the  name  I'Uohim,  and  the  other  by  the 
name  Jehovah.  Besides  these  two  pnncipal  docu- 
ments, he  supposed  Moses  to'  have  made  u«e  of  ten 
others  in  the  composition  of  the  earlier  part  of  his 
work.  Astrue  was  followed  by  seivral  German 
writers  on  the  path  which  he  had  traced ;  by  Jeru- 
salem in  his  Letters  itn  tite  Mosaic  WxHinys  and 
Philotoiihy ;  by  Schullens,  in  his  Dlssertatlo  qiid 
dUguiritur,  unde  Moses  res  in  libra  Oeneseos  de- 
scr^ptns  didicerit ;  and  with  considerable  learning 
and  critical  acumen  by  Ilgen  ( Urkunden  der  Jeii^- 
Sfdetw'sclien  Tewpelnrclnvs,  ler  'ITieil,  Halle,  1798), 
and  Kichhom  {Hinleitung  in  cL  A.  T.). 

But  tliis  "documentary  hypothesis,"  as  it  is 
called,  was  too  con9er\'nti\'e  and  too  rational  for 
some  critics.  Vater,  in  his  Commeniar  Ob.  den 
Ptntateudi,  1815,  and  A.  T.  Hnrtmann,  in  his 
LinffuisL  EinL  in  d.  Stud,  der  Bicher  des  A.  TtsL 
1818,  maintained  that  the  Pentateuch  consisted 
merely  of  a  number  of  fragments  loosely  strung 
togetlier  without  order  or  design.  The  fornier  sup- 
Dcved  a  collection  of  laws,  made  in  the  timet  of 
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Darid  and  Solomon,  to  have  been  the  feundalkc 
of  the  whole:  that  this  was  the  book  discovered  ta 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  that  its  Augments  wcra 
afterwards  incorporated  in  Deuteronomy.  AH  the 
rest,  consisting  of  fragments  of  history  and  of  laws 
written  at  dif^vnt  periods  up  to  this  time,  were, 
according  to  him,  cdlected  and  shaped  into  their 
present  fiirm  between  the  times  of  Josiah  and  the 
Babyk>nish  Exile.  Hartniann  also  brings  dowu  the 
date  of  the  existing  Pentateuch  as  late  as  the  ExOe. 
Hiis  has  been  call^  the  *'  Fragmentary  hypothesis.** 
Both  of  these  have  now  been  8U|ieneded  by  the 
«  Supplementary  hypothesis,"  which  has  been 
adopted  with  various  modifications  by  De  Wette, 
Bleek,  Stiihelin,  Tuch,  Lengerke,  HupMd,  Kuobel, 
Bunsen,  Kurtz,  Delitzach,  Schultz,  Vailiinger,  and 
others,     'lliey  all  alike  recognize  two  documents 

the  Poitateuch.  lliey  suppose  the  narrative  of 
the  Elohist,  the  more  ancient  writer,  to  have  been 
the  foundation  of  the  work,  and  that  the  Jebo\ist 
or  hiter  writer  making  use  of  this  docunient,  added 
to  and  commented  upon  it,  sometimes  tnuiscribing 
portions  of  it  intact,  and  sometimes  incorporating 
the  sulistance  of  it  into  his  own  work. 

But  though  thus  agreeing  in  the  main,  they 
differ  widely  in  the  application  of  the  theory.  Thus, 
fur  instance,  De  Wette  distinguishes  between  the 
Elohist  and  the  Jehovist  in  the  fint  four  Books, 
und  attributes  Deuteronomy  to  a  diflerent  writer 
ahogether  (Ain/.  ins  A.  T,  §  150  ft.).  So  also 
Lengerke,  tliough  with  some  difibrencet  of  detafl 
in  the  portions  he  assigns  to  the  two  editors.  The 
hist  pUces  the  Elohist  in  the  time  of  Sokmran,  and 
the  Jehovistic  editor  in  that  of  Hezekiah ;  whereas 
Tuch  puts  the  first  under  Saul,  and  the  seoood 
under  Sokmion.  Stiilielin,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clares for  the  identity  of  the  Deuterotiomist  and 
the  Jehovist;  and  supposes  tlie  last  to  ba^-e  writiCD 
in  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  the  Elohist  m  the  time 
of  the  Judges.  Hupfeld  {die  QufUendrr  Uenem) 
finds,  in  Gaiesis  at  least,  traces  of  three  authors,  an 
earlier  and  a  later  Elohist,  as  well  as  the  Jehovist 
He  is  peculiar  in  regarding  tlie  Jehovistie  portion 
as  an  altogether  original  document,  written  in 
entire  independence,  and  without  the  knowledge 
e\-en  of  the  Ek>hi8tio  record.  A  later  editor  or 
compiler,  he  thinks,  found  the  two  booka,  and 
threw  them  into  one.  Vaihinger  (in  Herzog*s 
Kncyl^ipadie)  is  also  of  opinion  that  portions  of 
three  original  documents  are  to  Le  fboiid  in  the 
first  four  books,  to  which  he  adds  some  fragments 
of  the  32d  and  34th  chapters  of  Deuteronomy. 
I1ie  Fifth  Book,  according  to  him,  is  by  a  diflerent 
and  much  later  writer,  llie  Pre-elohist  he  sup- 
poses to  have  flourished  about  1200  B.  c,  the 
I'Uohist  some  200  years  kter,  the  Jehovist  in  the 
fint  half  of  the  8tli  century  b.  a,  and  the  Deutcr- 
oiiomist  in  tlie  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

Delitzsch  agrees  with  the  writers  above  men- 
tioned in  recognizing  two  distinct  documents  aa 
the  basis  of  the  Pentateuch,  especially  in  its  earlier 
portions;  but  he  entirely  severs  himself  from  them 
in  maintaining  that  Deuteronomy  is  the  work  of 
Moses.  His  theory  is  this:  the  kernel  or  first 
foundation  of  the  Pentateuch  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xix.-xxiv.),  which  waa 
written  by  Moses  himself,  ai^l  afterwards  inoorpo 
rated  into  the  body  of  the  Pentateuch,  where  it  at 
present  stands.  The  rest  of  the  I  jiws  given  in  the, 
wilderness,  till  the  people  reached  t^  plains  of 
Moab,  were  communicated  orally  by  Moses  aad 
taken  down  by  the  priests,  whose  bosioeBB  it  «•• 
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thus  to  jiro^lde  for  their  presen'ation  (Deut.  xvil. 
11,  eoDip.  xxiT.  8,  zxx'ii.  10;  Lev.  z.  11,  oomp. 
ST.  31 ).  liiaaiuucb  m  Deuteronomy  does  not  pre- 
luppote  the  existence  in  writing  of  the  entire  emr- 
lier  legislation,  but  on  the  coutnirjr  trcapitulates  it 
with  Uie  KT^tiest  freedom,  we  are  not  obliged  to  as- 
sume tluit  the  proper  codification  of  the  Law  took 
place  during  the  furtj  yeorj*  wandering  in  the  des- 
ert Hiis  Mils  done,  however,  shortly  after  the  oc- 
capntiun  of  the  Und  of  Canaan.  On  that  sacred 
soil  was  the  first  de^nite  ptrtion  of  the  history  of 
Ijtrael  written ;  and  the  writing  of  the  history  it- 
self neceiK.t  ited  a  full  and  conj|  lete  account  of  the 
Mosaic  legisktion.  A  man,  suth  at  Eleazar  the 
son  of  Aann,  t!ie  fif.e^t  (»ee  Num.  xxvi.  1,  xxxi. 
21),  wrote  tite  great  work  leglnning  with  the  first 
woitls  of  Genesis,  indudirg  in  it  the  Ifook  of  the 
Covenant,  and  perhaps  gave  only  a  short  notice  of 
the  last  ditcourses  of  Aioses,  liecnuse  Moses  had 
written  tliein  down  with  1  is  own  hand.  A  second 
—  who  may  hn\e  Leen  Joshua  (see  especially  i'eut. 
xxxii.  44 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  26,  and  comp.  on  the  other 
hand  1  i^am.  x.  25),  who  was  a  projjhet,  and  npake 
as  a  prophet,  or  one  of  the  elders  ''•  whom  Mo-ei* 
spirit  rested  (Num.  xi.  25),  ni:d  nuny  of  whom 
sunii'ed  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  31) — completed  the 
work,  taking  Deuteronomy,  which  Moses  had  writ- 
ten, for  his  n:odel,  and  incorpirathig  it  into  his 
own  Look.  Somewhat  in  this  manner  r.rose  the 
Tvrah  (or  Pentateuch),  each  narrator  further 
a^-ailing  himself  when  he  thought  proper  of  ether 
written  <^o  ui ent^ 

Such  is  t'le  theory  of  Delitzs  h,  which  is  in  many 
nspecH  wor.hy  of  ansi.leration,  and  which  has 
been  adopted  in  the  main  by  Kurtz  (Gesch.  d,  A. 
B.  i.  §  2t),  aid  ii.  §  09,  6),  who  formerly  was  op- 
posed to  the  theory  of  diffirei.t  documents,  and 
sided  nither  with  Ifengstenberg  and  tlie  critics  of 
the  extreme  consenative  school.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  Kurtz  oljects  to  the  view 
that  Deu'e.oncmy  existed  before  tlie  other  books, 
and  believes  that  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
committed  to  wrltirg  kfore.  net  aAer,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Holy  l^nd.  Finally,  Schultz,  in  his 
recent  work  on  Deutercnomy,  recognizes  two  orig- 
inal documents  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  Elohistic 
being  the  base  and  groundwork  of  the  whole,  but 
contends  that  the  Jehovistic  portions  of  the  first 
four  looks,  as  well  as  l>euteronomy,  ezcept  the 
concluding  prrtion,  were  written  by  Moses.  Thus 
he  agrees  with  Del.tzsch  and  Kurtz  in  admitting 
two  documents  and  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deu- 
teronomy, and  with  Stiihelin  in  identifying  the 
Denteronomist  with  the  Jelio^ist.  That  these  three 
writers  more  nearly  approach  the  trutli  than  any 
«>tbers  who  have  attempted  to  account  fur  the  phe- 
Domena  of  the  existing  l*entuteuch,  we  are  con- 
vinced. Which  of  the  three  hypotlieses  is  best 
supported  by  facts  and  by  a  careful  examination  of 
the  record,  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

One  other  theory  has,  however,  to  be  stated  be- 
fore we  pass  on. 

The  author  of  it  stands  quite  alone,  and  it  is 
pot  likely  that  he  will  ever  find  any  disciple  bold 
enough  to  adopt  his  theory:  even  his  great admuner 
Bunsen  forsakes  him  here.  liut  it  is  due  to 
Ewald's  great  and  deserved  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  and  to  his  unconmion  critical  sagacity, 
briefly  to  state  what  that  theory  is.  He  distin- 
rnishes,  then,  seven  difl^erent  authors  in  the  great 
Book  of  Origines  or  IVimitive  History  (comprising 
the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua),     llie  oldest  histor- 
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ical  work,  of  which  but  a  very  few  fragments  re* 
main,  is  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jeho^-ah.  llieiL 
follows  a  biography  of  Moses,  of  which  also  but 
small  portions  have  been  preserved,  llie  tliird 
and  fourtli  documents  are  much  more  perfect* 
these  consist  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  whicl 
was  written  in  the  time  of  Samson,  and  the  Boo^ 
of  Origines,  which  was  written  by  a  priest  in  the 
time  of  Solomon.  Then  comes,  in  the  firth  place, 
the  third  historian  of  the  primitive  times,  or  the 
first  prophetic  narrator,  a  subject  of  the  northern 
kingdom  in  the  days  of  I'UvJah  or  Joel.  The  sixth 
document  is  the  work  of  the  fourth  historian  of 
primitive  times,  or  the  second  prophetic  narrator, 
who  lived  between  800  and  750.  Ijtstly  comes  the 
fifth  historian,  or  third  prophetic  narrator,  who 
flourished  not  long  after  Joel,  and  who  collected 
and  reduced  into  one  corpus  the  i-orlous  works  of 
his  predecessors.  The  real  puri)oses  of  the  history, 
both  in  its  prophetical  and  its  legal  aspects,  l)egan 
now  to  Le  discerned.  Some  steps  were  taken  in 
this  direction  by  an  unknown  writer  at  tlie  begin^ 
ning  of  the  7th  century,  B.  c. ;  and  then  in  a  far 
more  comprehensive  manner  by  the  Deuteronomist, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  and  lived 
in  Kgypt.  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  appeared  the 
poet  who  wrote  the  Blessing  of  Bloses,  as  it  is  given 
in  Deuteronomy.  A  somewhat  later  editor  incor- 
porattd  the  originally  hidependent  work  of  the  Deu- 
ttronomist,  and  the  lesser  additions  of  his  two  col- 
leagues, witH  the  histor}-  as  lert  by  the  fifth  narra- 
tor, and  thus  the  whole  was  finally  completed. 
**  Such,"  sa,>s  Kwald  (and  his  words,  seriously 
meant,  read  like  delicate  irony),  ^*  were  the  strange 
fortimes  which  this  great  work  underwent  before  it 
reached  its  present  form." 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  riews  which  have 
been  entertained  by  a  large  number  of  critics,  many 
of  them  men  of  undoubted  piety  as  well  as  learn- 
ing, who  have  found  themselves  compelled,  after 
careful  hivestigation,  to  abandon  the  older  doctrine 
of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Per^tateuch,  and  to 
adopt,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  theory  of  a  com- 
pilation from  earlier  documents. 

On  the  other  side,  howe\-er,  stands  an  array  of 
names  scarcely  less  distinguished  for  learning,  who 
maintain  not  only  that  there  is  a  unity  of  design 
in  the  Pentateuch  —  which  is  granted  by  many  of 
those  before  mentioned  —  but  who  contend  that 
this  unity  of  design  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
suppositioi\  of  a  single  author,  and  that  this  author 
could  have  been  none  other  than  Moses,  lliis  is 
the  ground  taken  by  iiengstenberg,  Havemick, 
Drcchsler,  Ranke,  Wclte,  and  Keil.*  'llie  first  men- 
tioned of  these  writers  has  no  doubt  done  admira- 
ble *sen  ice  in  reconciling  and  removing  very  many 
of  the  allied  discrepancies  and  contradictions  in 
the  Pentateuch :  but  his  zeal  carries  him  in  some 
instances  to  attempt  a  defense  the  very  ingenuity 
of  which  betrays  how  unsatisfactory  it  is;  and  hU 
attempt  to  explain  the  use  of  the  Divine  Names, 
by  showing  that  the  writer  had  a  special  design  in 
the  use  of  the  one  or  the  other,  is  often  in  the  last 
degree  arbitrary.  Drechsler,  in  his  work  on  the 
Utu'ly  and  Genuineness  of  Genesis  (1838),  fares  no 
better,  though  his  remarks  are  the  more  valuable 
because  in  many  cases  tbey  cohicide,  quite  inde- 
pendently, with  those  of  Hengstenberg.  I.ater, 
however,  Drechsler  modified  his  view,  and  supposed 
that  the  several  uses  of  the  Divbie  Names  were  ow- 
ing to  a  didactic  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
according  as  his  olgect  was  to  show  a  particular  r» 
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Utkm  of  God  to  the  world,  whether  at  FJohim  or 
M  Jeliov-nh.  Heiice  be  arsrued  that,  whilst  difier- 
cnt  streams  flowed  through  the  Pentateuch,  they 
were  not  fh)in  two  difllerent  fountain-heads,  but 
varied  according  to  the  nK>ti\-e  which  influenced 
the  writer,  and  according  to  the  fundamental 
thought  in  particular  sections;  and  on  this 
ground,  too,  he  explained  the  characteristic  phrase- 
ology wliich  distinguishes  such  sections.  Kaiike's 
work  (Unttrtuchunfftn  ibcr  den  Ptntatetich)  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  is  especially  successful  in  establishing 
the  inward  unity  of  the  work,  and  in  allowing  how 
inseparably  tlie  several  portions,  legal,  genealogical, 
and  historical,  are  interwoven  together.  Knrts  (in 
his  EiuhtU  iki'  GtntM^  1846,  and  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  first  volume  of  the  GfHtichtt  d«t  Alien 
Btmdtt)  followed  on  the  same  side;  hut  he  has 
since  abandoned  the  attempt  to  exphun  the  uae  of 
the  liivhie  Names  on  the  principle  of  the  diCerent 
meaningn  which  they  bear,  and  has  espoused  the 
theory  of  two  distinct  documents.  Keil,  also, 
though  he  does  not  despair  of  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  confesses  {Luther.  Ztiftc/ir.  1851-52,  p. 
2^5;  that  "all  attempts  as  yet  made,  notwithstand- 
ing the  acumen  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  to 
explain  tiie  interchange  of  the  Divine  Names  in 
Genesis  on  tlie  ground  of  the  difllerent  meanings 
which  tliey  possess,  must  be  pronounced  a  failure.** 
Ebrard  (Las  AUtr  det  JeJ,ooa'Nametu)  and  Tiele 
(Stud,  und  Ki-iL  1852)  make  nearly  the  same 
admission.  This  manifest  doubtfulness  in  some 
cases,  ajid  desertion  in  others  ftt>m  the  ranks  of 
the  more  conservative  school,  is  significant  And 
it  is  certainly  unfair  to.claim  consistency  and  una- 
Dimity  of  opinion  for  one  side  to  the  prefudice  of  the 
other.  The  truth  is,  that  dii^ersities  of  opinion  are 
to  be  found  among  those  who  are  opposed  to  tlie 
theory  of  diflerent  documents,  as  well  as  amongst 
those  who  advocate  it.  Nor  can  a  tlieory  which  lias 
been  adopted  by  Delitzach,  and  to  which  Kurtz  has 
beooBie  a  oon\iert,  be  considered  as  either  irrational 
or  irreligious.  It  may  not  be  established  beyond 
doubts  but  the  presumptions  in  its  fiivor  are  strong; 
nor,  when  properly  stated,  will  it  be  found  open  to 
any  serious  objection. 

II.  We  ask  in  the  next  place  what  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Pentateuch  itself  with  regard  to  its 
autliorehip? 

1.  We  find  on  reference  to  Ex.  xxiv.  8,  4,  that 
<«  Moses  came  and  told  the  people  all  the  word«  of 
Jeho\-ah  and  all  the  judgments,**  and  that  he  sub- 
sequently "  wroto  down  all  the  words  of  Jehovah.** 
These  were  written  on  a  roll  called  **  the  book  of 
the  covenant  **  (ver.  7),  and  **  read  in  the  audience 
of  the  people.**  These  "words**  and  "judgments** 
were  no  doubt  the  Siiiaitic  legiskition  so  far  as  it 
had  as  yet  been  given,  and  which  constituted  in 
foct  the  cox'enant  between  Jehottdi  and  the  people. 
Upon  the  renewal  of  this  covenant  after  the  idolatry 
of  the  Israelites,  Moses  was  again  commanded  by 
Jehovah  to   "write  these  words**    (xxxiv.   27). 
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M  And,**  it  is  added,  "he  wrote  upon  thetabkstbt 
words  of  the  ooi-enant,  the  ten  commandments.** 
Leaving  Deuteronomy  aside  for  the  present,  ihen 
are  only  two  other  passages  in  which  mentioQ  is 
made  of  the  writing  of  any  part  of  the  law,  and 
those  are  Ex.  xvii.  14,  where  Moses  is  eommsadcd 
to  writo  the  defeat  of  Amalek  in  a  book  (or  rather 
in  the  book,  one  ah^eady  in  uae  for  the  purpose*); 
and  Num.  xxxiii.  2,  where  we  are  informed  that 
Moses  wrote  the  joumeyings  of  the  cfaiMreu  of  Is- 
rael in  the  desert  and  the  various  stations  at  which 
they  encamped.  It  obiiously  does  not  follow  fnm 
these  stotements  that  Moses  wrote  all  the  rest  of 
the  first  four  books  which  bear  his  nanne.  Nor  on 
tlie  other  hand  does  this  specific  testimony  with 
regard  to  certain  portions  justify  us  in  coming  to 
an  opposite  conclusion.  So  lar  nothing  can  be  de- 
temiinod  positit^y  one  way  or  the  other.  But  it 
may  be  said  that  we  have  an  express  testimony  to 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  law  in  Dent  xxxL 
9-12,  where  we  are  told  that  "  Moses  wrote  this 

Law "  (nA^Tl  n'y'FnX  and  delivered  it  to 
the  custody  of  the  priests  with  a  comoaand  that  it 
should  be  read  before  all  the  people  at  the  end  o( 
every  se\-en  years,  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  In 
ver.  24  it  is  further  said,  that  when  he  *'had  made 
an  end  of  writing  tlie  words  of  this  Law  in  a  book 
till  they  were  fished,**  he  delivered  it  to  the  Le- 
vites  to  be  placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  Jehovali,  that  it  might  be  present  as  a 
witness  against  the  people.  Such  a  statement  is 
no  doubt  decUve,  but  the  question  is.  How  far  does 
it  extend  ?  Do  the  words  "  this  Ijiw  **  comprise 
all  the  Mosaic  legishition  as  contained  jn  the  last 
foui-  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  must  they  be  con- 
fined only  to  Deuteronomy?  llie  kiat  is  appar- 
ently the  only  tenable  view.  In  Deut.  x\ii.  18, 
the  direction  is  given  tliat  the  king  on  his  acces- 
sion "  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  Law  in  a  book 
out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priesU  the  Ijetitcs.** 
The  words  "copy  of  this  Ijiw,"  are  literally  "rep- 

eUUonofthisUw"  ('tH  'HH  njttrC),  which 
is  anotlier  name  for  the  book  of  Deoterouoroy,  and 
hence  the  LXX.  render  here  t^  Zfvrepoi^Sfuvw 
rovroy  and  Philo  ri}¥  ^wirofi/8a,  and  altuough  it 

is  true  that  Onkelos  uses  H^t^D  (Miahneh)  id 
the  sense  of  "  copy,**  and  the  Talmud  in  the  aenss 
of  "duplicate**  (Carpxov  on  Schickard*s  Jus  reg. 
I/ebfCBut'.  pp.  82-84),  yet  as  regards  the  passage 
already  referred  to  in  xxxi.  9,  ^,  it  was  in  the 
time  of  tlie  second  Temple  received  as  an  unques- 
tionable tradition  that  Deuteronomy  only,  and  not 
the  whole  Law  was  read  at  the  end  of  every  seven 
years,   in    tlie  year  of  release.     The  words  are 

D'^-iaTn  ri^  wn'yn  nbnn^, «  awn  the 

beginning  of  Deuteronomy  '*  (Soe/r,  c  7 ;  Maimon. 
Jtid  hachazrtkah  in  Ililchoth  Chagiga,  c  3;  Re- 
Und,  Antiq.  Sac.  p.  Iv.  §  11).» 

Besides,  it  is  on  the  face  of  it  very  improbaUa 


«  DeUtxKh,  however,  wiU  not  allow  that  *1!3tr2l 
means  In  tM  already  existiog  book,  but  in  one  which 
was  to  he  taken  for  the  occasion ;  and  he  refers  to 
Num.  ▼.  28, 1  Sam.  x.  25,  2  Sam.  xi.  15,  for  a  similar 

nse  of  th«  artkla.  I^D  he  takes  hmn,  as  in  Is. 
XXX.  8,  to  mean  a  separate  leaf  or  pUte  on  which  the 
fceo«d  was  to  be  made.  But  the  three  pansages  to 
which  he  refors  do  not  help  him.     In  the  first  two 


a  particular  book  kept  for  the  parpoae  la  probably  in* 
tended ;  and  in  2  Sam.  xl.  16,  tke  book  or  leaf  is 
meant  which  had  already  been  mentioned  in  the  pe»> 
tIous  verse.     Uence  the  article  is  iodlnpenaable. 

f>  «  The  paaaage  of  the  Si/H,''  says  Delitach  on  Oen 
esis,  p.  68,  '*  one  of  the  oldest  Hkirashim  of  the  sohool 
of  Rab  (t247),  on  Deut.  xvii.  18,  to  which  Basfal  rt> 
feri  on  Sota  41*,  b  as  clear  as  it  is  important :  *Lsl 

hhn  (the  king)  copy  Sh  'HH  TOtt?D  PH  to  a 
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thai  tbe  wbole  PenUtench  sbould  haTe  been  read 
al  s  national  feast,  whereas  that  Deuteronomj, 
sommiiig  up,  spiritualixing,  and  at  the  same  time 
enforang  the  Law  should  so  have  been  read,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  and  natund.  It  is  in 
oonfirmation  of  this  view  that  all  the  later  litersr 
tore,  and  especiallj  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
are  full  of  references  to  Deuteronomj  as  the  book 
with  which  tbej  might  expect  the  most  intimate 
acquaintance  on  the  part  of  their  hearers.  So  in 
other  passages  in  which  a  written  law  is  spoken  of 
we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  only  some  part  and 
not  the  whole  of  the  I'entateuch  is  meant  Thus 
in  chap,  xxvii.  3,  8,  Moses  commands  the  people  to 
write  **  all  the  words  of  this  Law  very  plainly  "  on 
the  stones  set  up  on  Mount  Ebal.  Some  have  sup- 
poaed  that  only  the  Decalogue^  others,  that  the 
blessings  and  cnnes  which  immediately  follow, 
were  so  to  be  inscribed.  Others  again  (as  Schulz, 
DemteroH,  p.  87)  think  that  some  summary  of  the 
Law  may  have  been  intended ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
qnite  cloir  that  the  expression  **  all  the  woids  of 
this  Law  "  does  not  refer  to  the  whob  Pentateuch. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Josh.  viii.  33.  There  the 
history  tells  us  that  Joshua  wrote  upon  the  stones 
of  the  altar  which  he  had  built  on  Mount  Ebal 
**a  copy  of  the  Law  of  Moses  {luishneh  iorath  Afo- 
thek  —  the  same  expression  which  we  have  in  Deut 
xvii.  18),  which  he  wrote  in  tlie  presence  of  the 
children  of  Israel  .  .  .  And  aAerward  he  read  all 
the  words  of  the  Law,  the  blessings  and  cursings, 
according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Law.**  On  this  we  obiierve,  first,  that  '*  the  bless- 
ings and  the  cursings'*  here  specified  as  having 
been  engraven  on  the  plaster  with  which  the  stones 
wore  covered,  are  those  recorded  in  Deut  xxvii., 
xxriii ,  and,  next,  that  the  language  of  the  writer 
renders  it  probable  that  other  portions  of  the  Law 
were  added.  If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
what  is  apparently  the  oldest  Jewish  tradition  (see 
p.  2412,  note  6),  and  if  the  words  rendered  in  our 
version  '*  copy  of  the  Law  '*  mean  **  repetition  of 
the  law,**  t.  c  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  then  it 
was  this  which  was  engraven  upon  the  stones  and 
read  in  the  hearing  of  Israel.  It  seems  dear  th;»t 
tho  whole  of  the  existing  Pentateuch  cannot  be 
meant,  but  either  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  only, 
or  some  summary  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  In 
any  case  nothing  can  be  argued  from  any  of  the 
passages  to  which  we  have  referred  as  to  the  author^ 
ship  <Mf  the  first  four  books.  Sclmlti,  indeed,  con- 
tends that  with  chap.  xxx.  the  disoourses  of  Moses 
end,  and  that  therefore  whilst  the  phrase  **this 
law,**  whenever  it  occurs  in  chi^M.  i.-xxx.,  means 
only  Deuteronomy,  yet  in  chap,  xxxi.,  where  the 
narraiive  is  resumed  and  the  history  of  Aloses 
brooght  to  a  conclusion,  **this  law  '*  would  natur- 
ally refer  to  the  whole  previous  legislatk>n.  Chap- 
ter xxxi.  brings,  as  he  says,  to  a  termination,  not 
Deateronomy  only,  but  the  previous  books  as  well; 
Ibr  without  it  they  would  be  incomplete.  In  a  sec- 
tion, therefore,  which  concludes  the  whole,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  words  "  this  law  ** 
deaignat<ff  the  whole.  He  appeals,  moreover  (against 
Dditzsch),  to  the  Jewish  tradition,  and  to  the  words 
3f  Josephns,  6  itpx^tpt^s  iw\  fi^fMTos  i^Xov 


Mok  tw  himself  ia  partfeolar,  and  lei  blm  not  be 
1  with  one  that  he  has  inhecitsd  ftom  his  an- 


rT3Q7D  means  nothtng  dss  but  n3Q7Z3 
nnin  (Peatswnoiny).    Mot  thto  exelMlvelj,  horn- 
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rrafifU  ....  h^wyipwrnirm  rohs  p6fiov^ 
wwh  And  also  to  the  absence  of  the  article  in  xxxi 
24,  where  Moses  is  said  to  have  made  an  end  ol 

writing  the  Iaw  in  a  Book  (195  ^5)»  whereaa 
when  dififerent  portions  are  spoken  of,  they  are  sale 
to  have  been  written  in  the  Book  already  exbting 
(Ex.  xvii.  14;  1  Sam.  x.  25;  Josh.  xxiv.  26).  It 
is  scarcely  conceivable,  he  says,  that  Moses  should 
]ia\*e  provided  so  carefiiUy  for  the  safe  custody  and 
transmission  of  his  own  sermons  on  the  Law,  and 
have  made  no  like  provision  for  the  Law  itself^ 
though  given  by  the  mouth  of  Jehovah.  Even 
therefore  if  <*  this  Law  *'  in  xxxi.  9,  24,  applies  in 
the  first  instance  to  Deuteronomy,  it  must  indirect- 
ly include,  if  not  the  whole  Pentateuch,  at  any 
rate  the  whole  Mosaic  legislation.  Deuteronomy 
everywhere  supposes  the  existence  of  the  earlier 
books,  and  it  is  not  credible  that  at  the  end  of  his 
life  the  great  Legisbtor  should  have  been  utterly 
regardless  of  the  I  aw  which  was  the  text,  and 
8<^citous  only  about  the  discourses  which  were  the 
comment  The  one  would  have  been  unintelligible 
apart  from  the  other.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some 
force  in  these  arguments;  but  as  yet  they  only  ren- 
der it  probable  that  if  Moses  were  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy,  he  was  the  author  of  a  great  part  at 
least  of  the  three  previous  books. 

So  far,  then,  the  dbvct  evidence  from  the  Penta- 
teuch itself  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  Mosaie 
authorihip  of  every  portion  of  the  Five  Books. 
Certain  parts  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers, 
and  the  wbole  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  end  of  chap. 
XXX.,  is  all  that  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Moses. 

Two  questions  are  yet  to  be  answered.  Is  there 
e\idence  tliat  parts  of  the  work  were  not  written  by 
Moses?  Is  there  evidence  that  parts  of  the  work 
are  Liter  than  bis  time? 

2.  The  next  question  we  ask  is  this:  Is  there 
any  evidence  to  show  that  he  did  not  write  portions 
of  the  work  which  goes  by  his  name?  We  have 
aheady  referred  to  the  Ust  chapter  of  Deuteronomy 
which  gives  an  account  of  his  death.  Is  it  proU^ 
ble  that  Moses  wrote  the  words  in  Ex.  xi.  3, 
'*  Moreover  the  man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the 
hind  of  I'4;ypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants, 
and  in  the  sight  of  the  people;  '*  — or  those  in 
Num.  xii.  3,  **  Now  the  man  Closes  was  very  meek 
above  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  ?  *'  On  the  other  hand,  are  not  such  words 
of  praise  just  what  we  might  expect  finom  the  friend 
and  disciple  —  for  such  perhaps  he  was  —  who  pro- 
nounced his  eulogium  alter  his  death  — "And 
there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto 
Moses,  whom  Jehovah  knew  face  to  £ioe  **  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  10)? 

3.  But  there  is  other  eridenoe,  to  a  critical  eye 
not  a  whit  less  conrincing,  which  points  in  the 
same  direction.  If,  without  any  theory  casting  its 
shadow  upon  us,  and  without  any  fear  of  conse- 
quences before  our  eyes,  we  read  thoughtftdly  only 
the  Book  of  (genesis,  we  can  hardly  escape  the  con- 
viction that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  compila- 
tkm.  It  has,  indeed,  a  unity  of  plan,  a  coherence 
of  parts,  a  shapeUness  and  an  order,  which  satisfy 


ever,  beoanss  in  vtr.  19  is  ssid,  to  obasrve  aU  tbs 
words  of  this  Law.  If  so,  then  why  is  Deutsronomy 
only  mentionsd?  Bseanss  on  the  day  of  asssml^y 
Dsnierottomy  only  was  nad.'  ** 
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us  that  at  it  stands  it  is  the  creation  of  a  single 
miud.  But  it  bears,  also,  manirest  traces  of  having 
been  based  upon  an  earlier  work;  and  that  earlier 
work  itself  seems  to  have  had  imbedded  in  it  frag- 
ments of  still  more  ancient  documents.  Before 
proceeding  to  prove  this,  it  maj  not  be  unnecessar}' 
to  state,  in  order  to  avoid  misconstruction,  that 
such  a  theory  does  not  in  the  least  militate  against 
tlie  divine  nutliorit  j  of  the  lKx>k.  The  history  con- 
tained in  Genesis  could  not  have  been  narrated  by 
Moses  from  personal  knowledge;  but  whether  he 
was  taught  it  by  immediate  divine  suggestion,  or 
was  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  use  of  earlier 
doctnnents,  is  immaterial  in  reference  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  work.  The  question  may  therefore 
be  safely  discussed  on  critical  grounds  alone. 

We  begin,  then,  by  pointing  out  some  of  the 
phenomena  which  tlie  book  of  Genesis  presents. 
At  the  very  opening  of  the  book,  peculiarities  of 
style  and  manner  are  discernible,  which  can  scarce- 
ly escape  the  notice  of  a  careful  reader  even  of  a 
translation,  which  certainly  are  no  sooner  pointed 
out  than  we  are  compelled  to  admit  their  exist- 
ence. 

llie  language  of  chapter  i.  1-ii.  3  (where  the 
first  chapter  ought  to  have  been  made  to  end)  is 
totally  unlike  that  of  the  section  which  follows,  ii. 
4-iii.  23.  This  hut  is  not  only  distinguished  by 
a  peculiar  use  of  tlie  divine  names  —  for  here,  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  whole  Pentateuch,  except  Kx. 
ix.  30,  have  we  the  combination  of  the  two,  Jeho- 
vah ^^lohim  ^ .  but  also  by  a  mode  of  expression 
peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  pre- 
serving an  account  of  the  creation  distinct  from 
that  contained  in  the  first  diapter.  It  may  be 
•aid,  indeed,  that  this  account  does  not  contradict 
the  former,  and  niij^ht  therefore  bare  proceeded 
from  the  same  pen.  But,  fully  admitting  that  there 
is  no  contradiction,  the  representation  is  so  dilfer- 
ent  that  it  is  far  more  natural  to  conclude  that  it 
was  derived  trom  some  other,  though  not  antago-. 
nistic,  source.  It  may  be  argued  that  here  we  have, 
not  as  in  the  first  histanoe  the  Divine  idea  and 
method  of  creation,  but  the  actual  relation  of  man 
to  the  world  around  him,  and  especially  to  the 
Tegetalile  and  animal  kingdoms:  that  tliis  is  there- 
fore only  a  resumption  and  explanation  of  some 
things  which  had  been  mentioned  more  broadly 
and  generally  before.  Still  in  any  case  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  second  account  has  the  charac- 
ter of  a  supplement;  that  it  is  designed,  if  not  to 
correct,  at  least  to  explain  the  other.  And  tliis 
fiict,  taken  in  connection  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  phraseology  and  the  use  of  the  divine  names  in 
the  same  section,  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the 
supposition  that  we  have  here  an  instance,  not  of 
independent  narrative,  but  of  compilation  from  dif- 
ferent sources. 

To  take  another  instance.  Chapter  xiv.  is  be- 
yond all  doubt  an  ancient  monument  —  papyrus- 
roll  it  may  have  been,  or  inscription  on  stone, 
which  has  been  copied  and  transplanted  ia  its 
original  form  into  our  present  book  of  Genesis. 
Arehaic  it  is  in  ita  whole  character:  dbtinct,  too, 
again,  from  the  rest  of  the  l)Ook  in  its  use  of  the 
name  of  God.  Hera  we  iMve  Kl  *Elyon,  **  the 
Most  High  God,'*  used  by  Melchizedeo  first,  and 
Uien  by  Abraham,  who  adopts  it  and  applies  it  to 
Jehovah,  as  if  to  show  that  it  was  one  God  whom 
he  worshipped  and  whom  Melchizedeo  acknowl 
edged,  though  they  knew  Him  under  diffi»eni  ap- 
pellatioDS. 
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We  beliere,  then,  that  at  least  these  two  por- 
tions of  Genesis  —  chap.  ii.  4-iii.  24.  and  chap, 
xiv.  —  are  original  documents,  preserved.  H  may 
have  been,  like  the  genealogies,  which  are  also  a 
very  prominent  feature  of  the  book,  in  Uie  tents  of 
the  patriareha.  and  made  use  of  either  by  the  Ek>- 
hist  or  the  Jeliovist  for  his  hbtory.  Indeed,  Eidb* 
honi  seems  to  be  not  far  from  the  truth  when  he 
observes,  **  'llie  eariy  portion  of  the  history  was 
composed  merely  of  separate  small  notices;  whilst 
the  fomily  history  of  the  Hebrews,  on  the  contrary, 
runs  on  in  two  continuous  narrati\*es :  these,  bow- 
e\*er,  again  have  not  only  here  and  there  some  pas- 
sages inserted  fipom  other  sources,  as  chap,  xiv., 
xxxiii.  18-xxxiv.  31,  xxxvi.  1-43,  xlix.  1-27,  but, 
even  where  the  authors  wrote  more  independently, 
they  often  bring  together  traditions  which  in  the 
course  of  tin>e  had  taken  a  difllerent  form,  and 
merely  give  them  as  they  had  received  them,  with- 
out intimating  which  ij  to  be  preferred  **  {tinL  ra 
A.  T.  iU.  91,  §  412). 

We  come  now  to  a  more  ample  examination  of 
the  question  as  to  the  distinctive  use  of  the  divine 
names.  Is  it  the  fact,  as  Astnic  was  the  first  to 
surmise,  that  tliis  eariy.  portion  of  the  Pentateuch, 
extending  fW)m  Gen.  i.  to  Mx.  vi.,  does  contain  two 
oiiginal  documents  characterized  by  their  separate 
use  of  the  divine  names  and  by  otiier  peculiarities 
of  style  V  Of  this  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
We  do  find,  not  only  scattered  rerses,  but  whole 
sections  thus  characterized,  lliroughout  this  por- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  the  name  Hin**  (Jehovah) 

prevails  In  some  sections,  and  D*^n  vH  (Flohim) 
in  others,  'iliere  are  a  few  sections  where  both 
are  employed  indifierently ;  and  there  are,  finally, 
sections  of  some  length  in  which  neither  the  one 
nor  the  othor  occurs.  A  I'lst  of  Uiese  has  been 
((iven  in  another  article.  [Genesis.]  And  we 
find,  moreover,  that  in  connection  with  this  use  of 
tlie  dirine  names  there  is  also  a  distinctive  and 
characteristic  phraseology.  The  style  and  idiom 
of  the  Jehovah  sections  is  not  the  same  as  the  style 
and  idiom  of  the  Klohim  sections.  After  Ex.  vi 
2-vii.  7,  the  name  Klohim  almost  ceases  to  be  cha- 
racteristic of  whole  sections;  the  only  exceptions  .to 
this  rule  being  Kx.  xiii.  17-19  and  chap.  xviiL 
Such  a  phenomenon  as  this  cannot  be  without  sig- 
nificance. If,  as  Hengstcnbeig  and  those  who 
agree  with  him  would  persuade  us,  the  use  of  the 
dirine  names  is  to  be  accounted  for  throughout  by 
a  reference  to  their  etymology  —  if  the  author  uses 
the  one  when  his  design  is  to  speak  of  God  as  the 
Creator  and  the  Judge,  and  the  oUier  when  his 
object  is  to  set  forth  God  as  tlie  Redeemer  —  then 
it  still  cannot  but  appear  remarkable  that  only  up 
to  a  particular  point  do  these  names  stamp  separate 
sections  of  the  narrative,  whereas  afterwards  all  such 
distinctive  criterion  fails.  How  is  this  fact  to  be 
accounted  for?  Why  is  it  that  up  to  Ex.  vi.  each 
name  has  its  own  prorince  in  the  narraU\-e,  broad 
and  clearly  defined,  whereas  in  the  subsequent  por« 
tions  the  name  Jehovah  prexails,  and  Klohim  is  only 
interehanged  with  it  here  and  there?  But  the  all 
leged  design  in  the  use  of  the  divine  names  will  not 
b^r  a  close  examination.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
throughout  the  story  of  creation  in  i.  1-ii.  I  we 
have  Klohim  —  and  this  squares  with  the  h)-poth> 
esis.  'lliere  is  some  plausibility  also  in  the  attempt 
to  explain  the  compound  use  of  the  divine  naoMi 
in  the  next  nction,  by  the  fact  that  here  we  have 
1  the  transition  fh>m  the  Uittoij  of  Osatioo  to  tha 
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fliBtary  of  Redemption;  that  here  conaequently  we 
should  expect  to  find  God  exhibited  iu  both  char- 
•ctere,  as  the  God  who  made  and  the  God  who 
redeeiiia  the  world.  That  after  the  Fall  it  should 
be  Jehovah  who  speaks  in  the  history  of  Cain  and 
Abel  \»  on  tlie  saiue  principle  intelligible^  namely, 
that  tliis  name  hannoiiizes  beat  with  the  features  of 
ihe  narrative.  Uut  When  we  come  to  the  history 
of  No:Ui  tlie  criterion  fiiils  us.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  it  1)6  said  tliat  "  Noah  found  p^ice  in  the 
eyes  of  Jehovali  **  (vi.  8),  and  that  **  Noah  walked 
with  Elohini  "  (vi.  9)?  Surely  on  the  hypothesis 
it  should  have  been,  *»  Noah  walked  with  Jehovah," 
for  Jehov.ili,  not  Klohim,  is  His  Name  as  the  God 
of  co\'ei)aiit,  aiid  gmce,  and  self-revelation.  Heng- 
stenber;;'6  attempt  to  explain  this  phrase  by  an 
opposition  between  "walking  with  God"  and 
**  walkin:;  with  Uie  world  "  is  remarkabks  only  for 
its  ingenuity.  Why  should  it  be  more  natural  or 
more  fureible  even  then  to  imply  an  opposition  be- 
tweoi  tlie  world  and  its  Creator,  than  between  the 
world  and  its  Kedeemer?  The  reverse  is  what  we 
should  expect.  To  n-alk  with  the  world  does  not 
mean  with  the  created  things  of  the  world,  but 
with  the  gpirit  of  the  world ;  and  the  emphatic  op- 
position to  that  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit 
which  confesses  its  need  and  isLyt  hold  of  the  prom- 
ise of  Koiieniptlon.  Hence  to  walk  witli  JtJiuvnh 
(not  Klohim)  would  be  the  natural  antithesis  to 
walking  with  the  world.  So,  again,  how  on  the 
hypotliedls  of  Ilengstenlierg,  can  we  satisfactorily 
account  fur  its  being  said  in  vi.  22,  **  Thus  did 
Naoh;  according  to  all  that  God  {Ettthim)  com- 
manded him,  so  did  he; "and  in  vii.  5,  **And 
Noah  did  according  unto  all  that  Jehociih  com- 
Dumded  him ;  *'  while  a^in  in  vii.  0  Ehhiiu  occurs 
in  the  same  phmse?  The  elaborate  ingenuity  by 
means  of  wh.cli  Men;^te{iber!:,  Dreclisler,  and  others 
attempt  to  account  for  the  specific  use  of  the  sev- 
eral names  in  these  instances  is  in  fact  its  own 
refutation.  The  stem  constraint  of  a  theory  could, 
alone  have  suggested  it. 

The  fact  to  which  we  have  referred  that  there  is 
this  distinct  use  of  the  names  Jehovah  and  Klohim 
in  tlie  earlier  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  Is  no 
doubt  to  be  explained  by  what  we  are  told  in  Ex. 
tI.  2,  **  And  Klohim  sfHike  unto  Moses,  and  said 
unto  him,  I  am  Jehovah:  and  I  appeared  unto 
Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob  as  ICl- 
Shaddai,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known 
to  them."  Does  this  mean  that  the  name  tiehovah 
was  literally  unknown  to  the  Patriarchs?  that  tlie 
first  revehtion  of  it  was  that  made  to  Moses  in 
ch.  iii.  13,  14^  where  we  read:  "And  Moses  said 
onto  God,  Uehold,  when  I  come  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  shall  s.iy  unto  tliem.  The  God  of 
jour  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you:  and  they 
shall  say  to  me.  What  is  His  Name?  what  shall  1 
say  unto  them?  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  AM 
THAT  I  AM:  and  He  said.  Thus  shalt  tliou  say 
unto  tlttf  children  of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  sent  me 
uito  you  '* 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  first  txplanation  of  the 
name.  It  is  now,  and  now  first,  that  Israel  is  to 
be  made  to  undentand  the  full  import  of  that 
Manie.  Tliis  they  are  to  learn  by  the  redemption 
out  of  Egypt,  liy  means  of  the  deliverance  they 
are  to  reoo^cnize  tho  character  of  their  deliverer. 
The  God  of  their  fiOhers  is  not  a  God  of  power 
3nly,  but  a  God  of  fitithfulness  and  of  love,  the 
God  wbo  has  made  a  covenant  with  his  chosen, 
jDd  wbo  therefore  will  not  forsake  them.     This 
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seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  "I  AM  THAT 

I  AM"  (n^in^  itfy  ^nS),  or  as  it  may 
perhaps  be  better  rendered,  "1  am  He  whom  I 
prove  myself  to  be."  The  alwtract  idea  of  pelf- 
existence  can  hardly  be  conveyed  by  this  name;  hut 
rather  the  idea  that  God  is  what  He  is  in  rtUitUm 
(0  his  pe.o/Ae,  Now,  in  this  sense  it  i&  clear  Grod 
had  not  fully  made  Himself  known  before. 

The  name  Jehovah  may  ha^-e  existed,  though  we 
have  only  two  instances  of  tliis  in  the  history,  — 
the  one  in  tlie  name  Moriah  (Gen.  xxii.  2),  and  the 
other  in  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Moses  (ICx.  vL 
20),  who  was  called  Jochebed;  both  names  formed 
by  composition  from  tlie  dirine  name  Jehovidi.  It 
is  certainly  remarkable  that  diuring  the  patriarchal 
times  we  find  no  other  instance  of  a  proper  name 
so  compounded.  Names  of  persons  compounded 
with  Kl  and  Shaddai  we  do  find,  but  not  with 
Jehovah.  This  fact  abimdnntly  shows  that  the 
name  Jehovah  was,  if  not  altogether  unknown,  at 
any  rate  not  under^xxl.  And  thus  we  have  "  an 
undesigned  coincidence"  in  support  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  narrative.  God  says  in  Exodus,  He 
was  not  known  by  that  name  to  the  patriarchs. 
ITie  Jehovistic  writer  of  the  patriarchal  history, 
whether  Moses  or  one  of  his  friends,  uses  the  name 
f^ly  as  one  with  which  he  himself  was  familiar, 
but  it  never  appears  in  the  history  and  life  of  the 
Patriarchs  as  one  which  was  familiar  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  passages  like  Gen.  iv.  28,  and 
ix.  23,  seem  to  show  that  the  name  was  not  alto- 
gether unknown.  Hence  Astnic  remarks:  "  Le 
passage  de  I'Exode  bien  entendu  ne  prouve  point 
que  le  nom  de  Jeho^-a  fut  uii  nom  de  Dieu  inconnu 
auz  Patriarches  et  rdvel<S  a  Moyse  le  premier,  mais 
prouve  setdement  que  Dieu  n'  a\*oit  pas  fait  con- 
iiottre  aux  Patriarches  toute  I'l'tendue  de  la  signifi- 
cation de  ce  nom,  au  lieu  qu'il  Ta  manifesti^e  k 
Moyse."  The  expression  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  "I  was  not 
known,  or  did  not  make  myself  known,"  is  in  fact 
to  he  understood  with  tlie  s:ime  limitation  as  when 
(John  i.  17)  it  is  said,  Uiat  "Grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ"  as  in  op|)osltion  to  the 
Law  of  Moses,  which  does  not  mean  that  there 
was  no  Grace  or  Truth  in  tlie  Old  Covenant;  or 
as  when  (John  vii.  39)  it  is  said,  **  The  Holy  Ghost 
was  not  yet,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  .glorified," 
which  does  not  of  course  exclude  all  operation  of 
tho  Spirit  before.     [Jehovah,  Amer.  ed.] 

Still  this  phenomenon  of  tlie  distinct  use  of  the 
divine  names  would  scarcely  of  itself  prove  the 
point,  that  there  are  two  documents  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  the  existing  Pentateuch.  But 
there  is  other  eridence  pointing  the  same  way. 
We  find,  for  instance,  Uie  same  story  told  by  the 
two  writers,  and  their  two  accounts  manifestly  in- 
terwo^-en ;  and  ii-e  find  aUo  certain  favorite  words 
and  phrases  which  distinguish  the  one  writer  from 
the  other. 

(1.)  In  proof  of  the  first,  it  is  sufficient  to  read 
the  history  of  Noah. 

In  order  to  make  this  more  clear,  we  will  sepa- 
rate the  two  documents,  and  arrange  them  in 
parallel  columns :  — 

JseovAB.  Elobdi. 

Gen.   vi.  6.     And  Je-  Ckn.  vf.  12.    And  Klo- 

hovah  saw  that  the  wick-  him  saw  the  earth,  and 

edness  of  man  was  groat  behold    it  was    corrupt; 

in    the  earth,  ami   that  for  aU  fl«sh  had  cormptsd 

every  imagination  of  the  his  wajr  upon  Uie  eartik. 
thooghtd  of  his  heart  was 
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Jbhotah. 
only     eTil     coDtinuallj. 
And  it  repented  Jehorah, 
etc 

7.  And  Jehorah  said, 
C  wlU  blot  out  man  whom 
I  have  craated  from  off 
the  fijMe  of  the  ground. 


tU.  1.  And  JehoTah 
iaid  to  Noah  .... 
Thee  hare  I  seen  righteous 
before  me  in  this  genera- 
Uon. 

vii.  2.  Of  all  cattle 
which  is  clean  thou  ebalt 
take  to  thee  by  sevens, 
nuUe  and  his  female,  and 
of  all  cattle  which  is  not 
clean,  two,  male  and  his 
female. 

8.  Also  of  fowl  of  the 
air  by  sevens,  male  and 
female,  to  preserve  seed 
aliro  on  the  feoe  of  all 
the  earth. 


vii.  4.  For  in  yet 
seven  days  I  will  send 
raiu  upon  the  earth  forty 
days  and  forty  nights, 
and  I  wiU  blot  out  all  the 
substance  which  I  have 
made  fh)m  off  the  face  of 
the  ground. 

vii.  6.  And  Noah  did 
according  to  all  that  Je- 
hovah commanded  him. 


18.  And  Blobim  said  to 
Noah,  The  end  of  all  flesh 
is  come  before  me,  for  the 
earth  is  filled  with  vio- 
lence because  of  them, 
and  l>ehold  I  will  destroy 
them  with  the  earth. 

vl.  9.  Noah  a  righteous 
man  was  perfect  in  his 
generation.  With  Elohhn 
did  Noah  walk. 

vi.  19.  And  of  every 
living  thing  of  all  flesh, 
two  of  all  Shalt  thou  bring 
into  the  ark  to  preserve 
alive  with  thee:  luale  and 
female  shall  they  be. 

20.  Of  fowl  after  their 
kind,  and  of  cattle  after 
their  kind,  of  every  tiling 
that  creepeth  on  the 
ground  after  his  kind, 
two  of  all  shall  come  unto 
thee:  that  thou  mayest 
preserve  (them)  alive. 

vi.  17.  And  I,  behold  I 
do  bring  the  flood,  waters 
upon  the  earth,  to  destroy 
all  flesh  wherein  is  the 
breath  of  life,  from  under 
heaven,  all  that  is  in  the 
earth  shall  perish. 

vi.  22.  And  Noah  did 
according  to  all  that  Elo- 
him  commanded  liim ;  so 
did  he. 


Without  carrjinjc;  this  pArnllelisTn  farther  at 
length,  we  will  merely  indicate  by  references  tlic 
traces  of  the  two  documoits  in  the  rest  of  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Mood :  vii.  1,  6,  on  the  Jehovah  side, 
answer  to  vi.  18,  vii.  11,  on  the  Klohim  side;  vii. 
7,  8,  9,  17,  23,  to  vii.  13,  14,  15,  16,  18,  21,  22; 
viii.  21,22,  to  ix.  8,  9,  10,  11. 

It  is  qnite  true  that  we  find  lx>th  in  earlier  and 
later  writers  repetitions,  which  may  arise  either 
from  accident  or  from  want  of  skill  on  the  port  of 
the  author  or  compiler;  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  would  account  for  the  constant  repetition 
which  here  runs  through  all  parts  of  the  narra- 
Uve. 

(2.)  But  if^in  we  find  that  these  duplicate 
narratives  are  characterized  by  peculiar  modes  of 
expression ;  and  that,  generally,  the  l<Johistic  and 
Jdiovistie  sections  have  their  own  distinct  and  in- 
dividual coloring. 

We  find  certain  favorite  phrases  peculiar  to 
the  Klohistic  passages.     Such,  for  instance,  are 

nt^,  "possession;"    D'»"]!QP  VT?S»    "land 

of  sojoumings;"  Dp'^nWiTb.  or  unrrrih, 

"after  your,  or  their,  generations;"  T3'*D7,  o** 
RTJ^Ob,  "after  his,  or  her,  kind;"  DVJ? 
n^n  DW,  "on  the  self-same  day;"  ]79 
D^,  "Padan  Aram"  — for  which  in  tlia  Je- 
horistie  portions  ws  always  find  D^^q]  DH^ 
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**Aram  Naharalm,"  or  simply  D*^t^  '<Anm;" 
n^'JI  TT^^f  "be  fhiitfUl  and  multiply;"  C^fjn 
n'^'H^,  "establish  a  covenant "— the  Jebovistk 
phrase  hemg  n'*'^?X  H'^S,  *»to  make  (lit  «eot') 
a  covenant"  So  again  we  find  rT*"n3  HiW, 
"  sign  of  the  covenant; "  oViy  iT^.^i  "erer- 
lasting  covenant; "  H^^J^i  1^,  "  male  and  fe- 
male  "  (instead  of  the  JehovisUc  \nDrH1  ^^^; 

V"??^» "  swarming  or  creeping  thing ; "  and  ^^^  l 
and  the  common  superscription  of  the  geneakgieal 
portions,  n'^lVvi  hVs,  "these  are  the  gencn- 
tions  of,"  etc.,  are,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  aknost 
exclusively,  characteristic  of  those  sections  in  which 
the  name  I'Uohim  occurs. 

lliere  is  therefore,  it  seems,  good  ground  for 
concluding  that,  besides  some  smaller  independent 
documents,  traces  may  be  discovered  of  two  orig- 
inal historical  works,  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
present  book  of  Genesis  and  of  the  earlier  cbapten 
of  Kxoflus. 

Of  these  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Elobistie 
is  tlie  earlier.  The  passage  in  Ex.  vi.  esUblisbss 
this,  as  well  as  the  matter  and  style  of  the  docu- 
ment itself.  Whether  Moses  himself  was  the 
author  of  either  of  these  works  is  a  difierent  ques- 
tion. Both  are  probably  in  the  main  as  old  as  his 
time;  the  Klohistic  certainly  is,  and  perhaps  oklec. 
But  other  questions  must  be  considered  before  we 
can  pronounce  with  certainty  on  this  head. 

4.  But  we  may  now  ad\*ance  a  step  fiirtber. 
There  are  certain  references  of  time  and  place  which 
prove  clearly  that  the  work,  in  i7«  prettiU  /cna,  is 
Uter  than  the  time  of  Moses.  Notices  there  are 
scattered  here  and  there  which  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  fairly  on  one  of  two  suppositioiis, 
namely,  either  a  later  composition  of  the  whole,  or 
the  revision  of  an  editor  who  found  it  necessary  to 
introduce  occasionally  a  few  words  by  way  of  ex- 
planation or  correction.  When,  for  instance,  it  is 
saki  (Gen.  xii.  6,  comp.  xiii.  7),  "  And   tbe  Ca- 

naanite  was  then  (tS)  in  the  land,"  the  obvioia 
meaning  uf  such  a  remark  seems  to  be  that  the 
state  of  things  was  diflerent  in  the  time  of  the 
writer;  that  now  the  Canaanite  was  there  no  k>nger; 
and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  words  most  have 
been  written  ailer  the  occupation  of  tbe  land  hj 
the  Israelites.  In  any  other  book,  as  Vaihingcr 
justly  remarks,  we  should  ccrtunly  draw  this  in- 
ference. 

The  principal  notices  of  time  and  j^ee  which 
have  been  alleged  as  liespeaking  for' tbe  Pentateuch 
a  Uter  date  are  the  following:  — 

(a.)  References  of  time,  Ex.  vi.  26,  27,  need 
not  be  regarded  as  a  later  addition,  for  it  obviondj 
sums  up  the  genealogical  register  given  just  befony 
and  refere  back  to  ver.  13.  But  it  Is  ntore  uat- 
urally  reconcilable  with  some  other  authorship  tlum 
that  of  Moses.  Again,  Ex.  xvL  33-36,  though  il 
must  hare  been  introduced  after  the  rest  of  the 
book  was  written,  may  bare  been  added  by  Moses 
himself,  supposing  hira  to  have  composed  the  rest 
of  the  book.  Bloses  there  directs  Aaron  to  lay  19 
the  manna  before  Jdiovah,  and  then  we  read:  "  Aji 
Jehot-ah  commanded  Mosas,  so  Aaron  lakl  it  «p 
befcra  the  Testimooy  (».  s.  the  Aik)  to  be  hspl. 
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And  the  chUdren  of  Israel  did  eat  mannA  forty 
jean,  aniil  they  came  to  a  land  inhabited ;  they 
did  eat  manna  until  they  came  tmto  the  borders  of 
the  land  of  Canaan."  Then  follows  the  remark, 
«Now  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah.'* 
It  is  desr  then  that  this  passage  was  written  not 
only  sAer  the  ark  was  made,  but  after  the  Israel- 
ites had  entered  the  Promised  Land.  The  plain 
and  obvious  intentron  of  tlie  writer  is  to  tell  us 
when  the  manna  cented^  not,  as  Hengstenberg 
eontends,  merely  how  long  it  conHrmed,  So  it  is 
said  (Josh.  v.  12),  "  And  the  manna  ceased  on  the 
morrow  after  they  had  eaten  of  the  old  com  of 
the  land,*'  etc  The  obsenration,  too,  about  the 
omer  eould  only  have  been  made  when  the  omer 
as  a  measure  had  fiUlen  into  disuse,  which  it  is 
liardly  suppoeable  oould  have  taken  place  in  the 
lifetime  of  Moses.  Still  these  passages  are  not 
absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  book.  Verse  35  may  be  a  later  gloss 
only,  as  Le  Clerc  and  Roeenm  tiller  believed. 

llie  difficulty  is  greater  with  a  passage  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  The  genealogical  table  of  Esau's 
£unilj  (ch.  xxxvi.)  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a 
later  interpolation.  It  does  not  interrupt  the  order 
and  connection  of  the  book ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  most  essential  part  of  its  structure;  it  is  one  of 
the  ten  "« generations "  or  genealogical  registers 
which  form,  so  to  speak,  the  backbone  of  the  whole. 
Here  we  find  the  remark  (ver.  31),  *<  And  theae  are 
the  kings  that  reis^ned  in  the  land  of  Fxlom,  before 
there  reigned  any  king  o\«r  the  chiklren  of  Israel  " 
Le  Ckre  supposed  this  to  be  a  later  addition,  and 
Hengstenbei^  confesses  the  difficulty  of  the  passage 
{Anth.  d.  PttUnL  ii.  202).  But  the  difficulty  is 
not  set  aside  by  Ilengstenberg's  remark  that  the 
nSereuce  is  to  the  prophecy  already  delivered  in 
zxxv.  11,  **  Kings  shall  come  out  of  thy  k>ins.'* 
No  nnpvqudiced  person  can  read  the  words,  "  be- 
fore there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of 
Inael,**  without  feeling  that,  when  they  were  writ- 
ten, kings  had  already  begun  to  reign  o\'er  Israel. 
It  is  a  simple  hi9t<MiaJ  fact  that  for  centuries  after 
the  death  of  Moses  no  attempt  was  made  to  estab- 
lish a  monarchy  amongst  the  Jews.  Gideon  indeed 
(Judg.  viii.  22,  23)  might  have  become  king,  or 
perhaps  rather  ntilitary  dictator,  but  was  wise 
enoogh  to  decline  with  firmness  the  dangerous 
honor.  His  son  Abimelech,  less  scnipulous  and 
more  ambitious,  pre\'ailed  upon  the  Shechemites  to 
make  him  king,  and  was  acknowledged,  it  would 
■eem,  by  other  cities,  but  he  perished  after  a  tur- 
bulent reign  of  three  yean,  without  being  able  to 
perpetuate  his  dynasty.  Such  fiscts  are  not  hidioa- 
tiTe  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites  at 
that  time  to  be  ruled  by  kings.  There  was  no 
deep-rooted  national  tendency  to  monarchy  which 
eoald  account  for  the  observation  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  on 
the  part  of  a  writer  who  lived  centuries  before  a 
monarchy  wns  established.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  in  the  words,  as  Ewald  obscn-es,  that  the  nar- 
rator almost  envies  Edom  because  she  had  enjoj'ed 
the  blessings  of  a  regular  well-ordered  kingdom  so 
long  before  IsraeL  An  hktorical  remark  of  this 
kuid,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  widely  diflbrent 
from  the  provision  made  in  Deuteronomy  for  the 
possible  caae  that  at  some  later  time  a  monarchy 
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would  be  established.  It  ii  one  thing  for  a  writer 
framing  laws,  which  are  to  be  the  heritage  of  his 
people  and  the  basis  of  their  constitution  for  all 
time,  to  prescribe  what  shall  be  done  when  they 
shall  elect  a  king  to  reign  over  them.  It  is  another 
thing  for  a  writer  comparing  the  condition  of  an- 
other country  with  his  own  to  say  that  the  one  had 
a  monarchical  form  of  government  long  before  the 
other.  The  one  might  be  the  dictate  of  a  wise  sa- 
gacity forecasting  the  future;  the  other  could  only 
be  said  at  a  time  when  both  nations  alike  were  gov- 
erned by  kings.  In  the  former  case  we  might  even 
recognise  a  spirit  of  prophecy:  in  the  hitter  this  is 
out  of  the  question.  Either  then  we  must  admit 
that  the  book  of  Genesis  dkl  not  exist  as  a  whole 
tiU  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon,  or  we  nmst 
regard  this  particukir  verse  as  the  interpolation  of 
a  later  editor.  And  this  last  is  not  so  improbable 
a  supposition  as  Vaihinger  would  represent  it 
Perfectly  true  it  is  that  the  whole  genealogical  ta- 
ble could  have  been  no  later  addition:  it  is  mani- 
festly an  integral  part  of  the  book.  But  the  words 
in  question;*  ver.  31,  may  ha\-e  been  inserted  Uter 
from  the  genealogical  table  in  1  Chr.  i.  43 ;  and  if 
so,  it  may  have  been  introduced  by  Ezra  in  his  re- 
vision  of  the  Law.<> 

Similar  remarks  may  perhaps  apply  to  Lev.  xviiL 

:  *•  lliat  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also  when 
ye  defile  it,  as  it  ffmed  out  Hie  notion  Ihni  torn  &e- 
fure  you,**  This  undoubtedly  assumes  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Ijmd  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  llie 
great  difficulty  connected  with  this  passage,  how- 
ever, is  tliat  it  is  not  a  supplementary  remark  of 
the  writer's,  but  that  the  words  are  fJie  words  of 
God  directing  Moses  what  he  is  to  say  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  (ver.  1 ).  And  this  is  not  set  aside 
even  if  we  suppose  the  book  to  have  been  written, 
not  by  Bloees,  but  by  one  of  the  elden  after  the 
entrance  into  Canaan. 

(ft.)  In  several  instances  older  nnmei  of  places 
pve  place  to  those  which  came  later  into  use  in 
Canaan.  lu  Gen.  xiv.  14,  and  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1, 
occura  the  name  of  the  well-known  city  of  Dan. 
But  in  Josh.  xix.  47  we  are  distinctly  (old  that 
this  name  was  given  to  what  was  originally  called 
Usheni  (or  Laish)  by  the  children  of  Dan  after 
they  had  wrested  it  from  the  Canaanites.  The 
same  account  is  repeated  still  more  circumstantially 
in  Judg.  xviii.  27-29,  where  it  is  positively  asserted 
that  «*  the  name  of  the  city  was  ludsh  at  the  fint." 
It  is  natural  that  the  city  should  be  called  Dan  in 
Deut.  xxxiv.,  as  that  is  a  passage  written  beyond 
all  doubt  after  the  occupation  of  the  [.And  of  Ca- 
naan by  the  Israelites.  But  in  Genesis  we  can  only 
fiurly  account  for  its  appearance  by  supposing  that 
the  old  name  Laish  originally  stood  in  the  MS., 
and  that  Dan  was  substituted  for  it  on  some  later 
re\'ision.     [Dan.] 

In  Josh.  xiv.  15  (comp.  xv.  13,  54)  and  Judg.  i. 
10  we  are  told  that  the  original  name  of  Hebron 
before  the  conquest  of  Canaan  was  Kiijath-Arfaa. 
In  Gen.  xxiii.  2  the  older  name  occurs,  and  the 
explanatioi  is  added  (evidently  by  some  one  who 
wrote  later  than  the  occupation  of  Canaan),  *Hhe 
same  is  Hebron."  Iif  Gen.  xiii.  18  we  find  the 
name  of  Hebron  standing  alone  and  without  any 
explanation.     Hence  Keil  supposes  that  this  was 


«  Paalm  xir.  ftimishes  a  curious  iostaocs  of  the 
waj  In  which  a  passage  may  be  Introdoeed  into  an  ear- 
lier book.    St.  Paul,  quoting  this  psaUn  in  Bom.  lil. 
10,  so^^otas  other  paasagsf  of  Seriptnre  to  his  quota- 
153 


tioa.  IleDce  the  LXX.  have  traotfbrred  thsse  pas- 
sages tnm  the  Epistle  into  the  Psalm,  and  have  bean 
IbUowed  by  the  Yolg.  and  Arab. 
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tbt  original  nMse,  thai  the  pUce  came  to  be  oalWd 
Kiijatb-Arba  iu  the  interval  between  Abrabam  and 
Moief,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Joehua  it  was  cot- 
tomarj  to  speak  of  it  by  its  ancient  instead  of  its 
more  niodero  name.  This  is  not  an  impossible 
supposition ;  but  it  is  more  obvious  to  explain  the 
apparent  anachronism  as  the  correction  of  a  later 
editor,  especiallj  as  the  correction  is  actually  given 
in  so  many  vonis  in  the  other  passage  (xxiii.  2). 

Another  instance  of  a  simiUr  kind  is  the  occur- 
rence of  Uormah  in  Num.  xiv.  45^  xxi.  1-3,  com- 
IMuned  with  Judg.  i.  17.  It  may  be  accounted  for, 
however,  thus:  In  Num.  xxi.  8  we  have  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  explained.  The  book  of  Numbers 
was  written  later  than  this,  and  consequently,  even 
in  speaking  of  an  earUer  event  which  took  place  at 
the  same  spot,  the  writer  might  apply  the  name, 
though  at  that  point  of  the  history  it  had  not  been 
given.  Then  in  Judg.  L  17  we  have  the  Canaanite 
name  Zephath  (for  the  Canaanites  naturally  would 
not  have  adopted  the  Hebrew  name  given  in  token 
of  their  rictory),  and  are  reminded  at  the  same 
time  of  the  original  Hebrew  designation  given  ui 
the  Wilderness. 

So  far,  then,  judging  the  work  simply  by  what 
we  find  in  it,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that,  though  the  main  bulk  of  it  is  Mosaic,  oertain 
detached  portions  of  it  are  of  later  growth.  We 
are  not  obliged,  because  of  the  late  date  of  these 
portions,  to  bring  down  the  rest  of  the  book  to 
later  times.  I'his  is  contrary  to  the  exprefa  claim 
advanced  by  large  portions  at  least  to  be  from  Mo- 
ses, and  to  other  evidence,  both  literary  and  his- 
torical, in  favor  of  a  Mosaic  origin.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  remember  how  entirely  during  some 
periods  of  Jewish  history  the  Law  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten,  and  again  how  necessary  it  would 
be  after  the  seventy  years  of  exile  to  exphun  some 
of  its  archaisms  and  to  add  here  and  there  short 
notes  to  make  it  more  intelligible  to  the  people, 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that 
such  later  additions  were  made  by  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah. 

in.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  evidence  lying 
outside  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  which  bears  upon 
its  authorship  and  the  probable  date  of  its  compo- 
sition. This  evidence  is  of  three  kinds:  first,  direct 
mention  of  the  work  as  already  existing  in  the  hiter 
books  of  the  Bible ;  secondly,  the  existence  of  a  book 
substantially  the  same  as  the  present  Pentateuch 
amongst  the  Samaritans;  and,  kstly,  allusions  less 
direct,  such  as  historical  references,  quotations,  and 
the  like,  which  presuppose  its  existence. 

1.  We  have  direct  evidence  for  the  authorship 
of  the  Law  in  Josh.  L  7,  8,  '*  according  to  all  the 
Law  which  Moses  my  servant  commanded  thee,** 
—  *«  this  book  of  the  Law  shall  not  depart  out  of 
thy  mouth,"  —  and  viiL  31,  34,  xxiii.  6  (in  xxiv. 
26,  "  the  book  of  the  Law  of  God  '*),  in  all  which 
places  Moses  is  said  to  have  written  iL  This  agrees 
with  what  we  have  ahready  seen  respecting  Deuter- 
onomy and  certain  other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch 
which  are  ascribed  in  the  Pentateuch  itself  to  Mo- 
ses. They  cannot,  however,  be  cited  as  proving 
that  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  and  in  all 
its  parts  is  Mosaic. 

The  book  of  Judges  does  not  speak  of  the  book 
of  the  Law.  A  reason  may  be  alleged  for  this 
dlflferenoe  between  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 
In  the  eyes  of  Joshua,  the  fnend  and  immediate 
successor  of  Moses,  the  Law  would  possess  un- 
speakable value.    It  was  to  be  his  guide  as  the 
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Oaptahi  of  the  people,  and  on  the  baaia  of  the  Law 
was  to  rest  all  the  life  of  the  people  both  «i%i]  a^ 
religious,  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  bad  reeeiied, 
moreover,  from  God  Himself,  an  express  dtaige  to 
obsen-e  and  do  according  to  all  that  was  written  hi 
the  Law.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  prooi- 
inent  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  book  wkieh 
tells  us  of  the  expknts  of  Joshua.  In  the  book  of 
Judges  on  the  other  hand,  where  we  see  the  nation 
departing  widely  from  the  Mosaic  institutions,  hfa- 
ing  into  idolatry,  and  falling  under  the  power  of 
foreign  oppressors,  the  absence  of  all  ODention  of  the 
Book  of  the  Law  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for. 

It  is  a  little  renuvkable,  however,  that  no  direct 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  books  of  SamneL  Ooo- 
sidering  the  express  provision  made  for  a  monarchy 
in  Deuteronomy,  we  should  have  expected  that  on 
the  first  appointment  of  a  king  some  refietesws 
would  have  been  made  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Law.  A  prophet  like  Samuel,  we  might  have 
thought,  could  not  fidl  to  direct  the  atteotioa  sf 
the  newly  made  king  to  the  Book  in  accordaaee 
with  which  he  was  to  govern.  But  if  he  did  this, 
the  history  does  not  tell  us  so;  though  there  are, 
it  is  true,  allusions  which  can  only  be  interpreted 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Law  was  known.  The 
first  mention  of  the  Law  of  Moaes  after  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  the  monarchy  is  in  I)avid*s  charge  to 
his  son  Solomon,  on  his  death-bed  (1  K.  iL  8). 
From  that  passage  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Da- 
vid bad  himself  framed  his  rule  in  accordance  with 
it,  and  was  desirous  that  his  son  should  do  tke 
same.  The  words  ^*  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of 
Moses,"  show  that  some  portion,  at  any  rate,  of 
our  present  Pentateuch  is  referred  to,  and  that  tbe 
Law  was  received  as  the  Law  of  Moses.  The  aOa- 
sion,  too,  seems  to  be  to  parts  of  Deuterouonoy,  aad 
therefore  fiivors  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  that  book. 
In  viii.  9,  we  are  told  that  "  there  was  nothing  in 
the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  whidi  Moaes 
put  there  at  Horeb.'*  In  viii.  53,  Soknnon  naes 
the  words,  **  As  thou  spakest  by  the  hand  of  Moaea 
thy  servant;  **  but  the  reference  is  too  gencial  ts 
prove  anything  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  reference  may  be  eitho*  to  Ex.  xix.  6, 
6,  or  to  Deut  xiv.  2. 

In  2  E.  xi.  12,  ^  the  tesUmony  **  is  pnt  into  the 
hands  of  Joash  at  his  coronation.  This  asaat 
have  been  a  book  containing  either  the  whole  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  or  at  least  the  Book  of  Deuteronoaay, 
a  copy  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  king  was  ex- 
pected to  make  with  his  own  hand  at  the  time  of 
bis  accession. 

In  the  Books  of  Chronicles  hr  more  fiequant 
mention  is  made  of  *«  the  I^w  of  Jehovah,**  or 
«*  tbe  book  of  the  Law  of  Moses:  '*  —  a  hei  whkh 
may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  priestlj  char- 
acter of  those  books,  llius  we  find  David*s  prep- 
aration for  the  worship  of  (jod  is  **  according  to  the 
Iaw  of  Jehovah  '*  (1  Chr.  xri.  40).  In  hb  ehaige 
to  Solomon  occur  the  words  *'  tbe  Law  of  Jahovah 
thy  God,  the  statutes  and  the  judgments  which  Je- 
hovah charged  Moaea  with  concerning  Israel**  (xxiL 
12,  13).  In  2  Chr.  xii.  it  is  said  that  Reboboan 
'*  forsook  the  Law  of  Jehovah;  **  in  xiv.  4,  that 
Asa  commanded  Judah  *•  to  seek  Jehovah  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  and  to  do  the  Law  and  the  eeBft> 
mandment.'*  In  xv.  3,  the  prophet  Axariah  r»> 
minds  Asa  that  "  now  for  a  kmg  season  Israel  hstb 
been  without  the  true  God,  and  withoirt  a  feocA- 
ingpriulf  and  without  Low;**  and  in  xviL  9,  «• 
find  Jehothaphai  appointing  oertain  prinoss  l»- 
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pAtt  with  priarts  and  Levitet,  to  t«ch:  «*the7 
tamffJU  ia  Judah,  and  had  the  book  of  the  Law  of 
Jehorah  with  them."  In  xxv.  4,  Aniasiah  is  laid 
to  ha^-e  acted  in  a  particular  instance  **at  it  is 
writloi  in  the  Law  in  the  book  of  Moses/'  In 
xxzi.  3,  4,  21,  Hesekiah*8  regulations  are  expressly 
said  U»  have  been  in  aooordanoe  with  **  the  Law  of 
Jefaoriih/*  In  xxxiii.  8,  the  writer  is  quoting  the 
word  of  God  in  reference  to  the  Temple  —  **so 
that  tbejr  will  take  heed  to  do  all  that  I  have  oom- 
■uuided  them,  aecordini;  to  the  whole  Law  and  the 
statutes,  and  the  ordinances  by  the  hand  of  Moees.*' 
In  xxxiv.  14,  occurs  the  memorable  passage  in 
which  Hilldah  the  priest  is  said  to  have  '^  found  a 
book  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah  (given)  by  Moses/' 
This  happened  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Josiah.  And  aeoordingly  we  are  toM  in  xxxv. 
96,  that  Josiah's  life  had  been  regulated  in  accord  > 
anee  with  that  which  was  **  written  in  the  Law  of 
Jehovah/* 

In  Eira  and  Nehemiah  we  have  mention  several 
times  made  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  here  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  our  present  Pentateuch  is  nteant; 
ior  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  later 
rerision  of  it  took  place.  At  this  time,  then,  the 
existing  Pentateuch  was  regarded  as  the  work  of 
Moeas.  Esra  iii.  S,  "  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of 
Moses  the  man  of  God;  *'  vi.  18, «« as  it  is  written  in 
the  book  of  Moses; "  vii.  0,  Kara,  it  is  said,  **  was 
a  ready  scribe  in  the  Law  of  Moses/*  In  Neh. 
L  7,  Ac.,  **the  commandments,  judgments,' etc., 
which  Thouoommandedst  Thy  senant  Moses,"  viit. 
1,  Ac,  we  have  the  remarkable  account  of  the  read- 
ing of «« the  book  of  the  Law  of  Moses.''  See  alio 
ix.  3, 14,  xUL  1-3. 

The  books  of  Chronicles,  though  undoubtedly 
booed  upon  ancient  records,  are  probably  in  ^ir 
present  form  as  late  as  the  time  of  Esra.  Hence  it 
might  be  supposed  that  if  the  reference  is  to  the 
preaent  Pentateuch  in  Exra,  the  present  Pentateuch 
most  also  be  referred  to  in  Chronicles.  But  this 
does  not  follow.  The  book  of  £xra  speaks  of 
the  Law  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  writer; 
the  books  of  Chronicles  speak  of  it  as  it  existed 
long  before.  Hence  the  author  of  the  Utter  (who 
may  have  been  Kgn)  in  making  mentk>n  of  the  Law 
of  Moses  refers  of  course  to  that  recension  of  it 
which  existed  at  the  particular  periods  over  which 
his  history  travels.  SuUtantieMjf^  no  doubt,  it  was 
the  same  book;  and  there  was  no  special  reason 
why  the  Chronicler  should  teU  us  of  any  corrections 
and  additions  which  in  the  course  of  time  had  been 
Introduced  into  it. 

In  Dan.  ix.  11, 18,  the  Law  of  Bfoses  is  men- 
tioned, and  here  again,  a  book  differing  in  nothing 
from  our  present  Pentateuch  is  probably  meant. 

These  an  all  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
Caoon  in  which  "  the  Law  of  Moses,"  "  the  book 
of  the  Ijtw,'*  or  such  like  expressions  occur,  de- 
noting the  existence  of  a  particular  book,  the  au- 
thorship of  which  was  ascribed  to  Moses.  In  the 
Prophets  and  in  the  Psalms,  though  there  are  many 
aUusions  to  the  Law,  evidentiy  as  a  written  docu- 
ment, there  are  none  as  to  its  authorship.  But 
the  evidence  hitherto  adduced  fkom  the  historical 
books  is  unquestionably  strong;  first  in  fevorof  an 
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eariy  existeoce  of  the  main  body  of  the  Pentateoeb 
—  more  particuUriy  of  Genesis  and  the  legal  par 
tions  of  the  remaining  books;  and  next,  as  showing 
a  universal  belief  amongst  the  Jews  that  the  woifc 
was  written  by  Moses. 

2^  Conclusi\^  proof  of  the  early  composition  of 
the  Ptotateuch,  it  has  been  argued,  exists  in  the 
feet  that  the  Samaritans  had  their  own  copies  of  it| 
not  diflering  very  materially  from  those  possessed 
by  the  Jews,  except  in  a  few  passages  which  had 
probably  been  puiposely  tampered  with  and  altered; 
such  for  uistance  as  Ex.  xii.  40;  Deut.  xxvii.  4 
The  Samaritans,  it  is  said,  must  have  derived  their 
Book  of  the  Law  from  the  Ten  Tribes,  whose  land 
they  occupied;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  suppose  that  the  Ten  Trilies  would  U 
willing  to  accept  religious  books  from  the  Two 
Hence  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  urresisUble  thu 
the  Pentateuch  must  have  existed  in  its  presen 
form  before  the  separation  of  Israel  from  Judah- 
the  only  part  of  the  0.  T.  which  was  the  commou 
heritage  of  both. 

If  this  point  could  be  satisfectoriiy  established, 
we  should  have  a  limit  of  time  in  one  direction  for 
the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  could  not 
have  been  Uter  than  the  times  of  the  earliest  kings. 
It  must  ha\-e  been  earlier  than  the  reign  of  SokHUon, 
and  indeed  than  that  of  Saul,  llie  history  becomes 
at  this  point  so  full,  that  it  is  scarcely  credible  thai 
a  measure  so  important  as  the  codification  of  the 
Law,  if  it  had  taken  place,  could  have  been  passed 
o^-er  in  silence.  Let  us,  then,  examine  the  evidence. 
What  proof  is  there  that  the  Samaritans  received 
the  Pentateuch  ih>m  the  Ten  Tribes?  According 
to  2  K.  xvii.  24-41,  the  Samaritans  were  originally 
heathen  colonists  befonging  to  different  Assyrian  and 
Arabian  <*  tribes,  who  were  transpUnted  by  Shalm*- 
neser  to  occupy  the  room  of  the  Israelites  whom  he 
had  carried  away  captive.  It  is  erident,  however, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  original  Israelitish 
population  must  still  have  remained  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria.  For  we  find  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1-20)  that 
Hezddah  invited  the  renmant  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
who  were  in  the  kmd  of  Israel  to  come  to  the  great 
Passover  which  he  celebrated,  and  the  difierent 
tribes  are  mentioned  (w.  10,  11)  who  did,  or  did 
not  respond  to  the  invitation.  Later,  Esarhaddon 
adopted  the  policy  of  Shalmaneser  and  a  still  further 
deportation  took  place  (Ezr.  iv.  2).  But  even  after 
this,  though  the  heathen  element  in  all  probability 
prepondented,  the  land  was  not  swept  dean  of  its 
original  inhabitants.  Josiah,  it  is  true,  did  not, 
like  Hesdciah,  invite  the  Samaritans  to  take  part  in 
'the  worship  at  Jerusalem.  But  finding  himself 
strong  enough  to  disregard  the  power  of  Assyria, 
now  on  the  decline,  he  virtually  claimed  the  kmd  of 
Israel  as  the  rightfUl  apanage  of  David^s  throne, 
adopted  enei^tic  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
idolatry,  and  even  exterminated  the  Samaritan 
priests.  But  what  is  of  more  importance  as  show- 
ing that  some  portion  of  the  Ten  Tribes  was  stifl 
left  in  the  land,  is  the  fiict,  that  when  the  oollectioo 
was  made  for  the  repairs  of  the  Temple,  we  are 
told  that  the  Lerites  gathered  the  money  '*  of  the 
hand  of  Manaueh  and  Ephraim^  andofaU  the  rem- 
nant qflsraelj"  as  well  as  **of  Judah  and  Benjamhi  ** 


A  Ik  Is  a  euitoos  and  interesting  feot,  for  ths  knowt- 
sdfo  of  wbieh  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  H.  BawUnsoo, 
that  BaigOQ  ps—hatid  for  into  the  interior  of  Arabia, 
^ud  earryioff  off  several  AmMsa  tribes,  stttM  thsm 
This  explains  how  Gsshem  ths  Arabian 


eaatie  to  be  asnetotwl  with  flenballal  la  ths  govemnMD 
of  Jodaea,  as  well  as  the  mention  of  Arabians  in  Mm 
anny  of  aamaria  C*  Illnstrations  of  florptian  Uiatoey,' 
eto.,  in  the  Z>«fU.  ^Itey.  Soc  Lit.,  1800,  part  I  pp 
148, 148). 
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(i  Chr.  xxziv.  9).  And  to  aho,  after  the  diioo?- 
■7  of  the  Book  of  the  Law.  Joaiah  boand  not  only 
«•  all  who  were  pment  in  Judah  and  13ei\jamhi  **  to 
itand  to  the  covenant  contained  in  it,  but  he  **  took 
•way  all  the  abominations  oat  of  all  the  countries 
that  pertained  to  the  children  of  Itratl^  and  made 
all  that  were  present  in  lirael  to  serve,  e>-en  to 
serve  Jehovah  their  God.  And  all  his  days  they 
departed  not  from  serving  Jehovah  the  Hod  of  their 
fathen'*  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  82,  83^. 

lAter  yet,  during  the  vice-royalty  of  Gedaliah, 
we  find  still  the  same  feeling  manifested  on  the  part 
of  the  Ten  IVibes  which  had  shown  itself  nnder  Hes- 
ddah  and  Josioh.  £ighty  devotees  from  Shechem, 
from  Shiloh,  and  ftt>m  Samaria,  came  with  all  the 
signs  of  moumuig,  and  bearing  offirrings  in  their 
hand,  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  They  thus  tes- 
tified both  theur  sorrow  for  tlie  desolntion  that  had 
come  upon  it,  and  their  readiness  to  take  a  part  in 
the  worship  there,  now  that  order  was  restored. 
And  this,  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed,  was  only 
one  party  out  of  many  who  came  on  a  like  errand. 
All  these  facts  prove  that,  so  far  was  the  intercourse 
Wtweeii  Judah  and  the  remnant  of  Israel  from  being 
embittered  by  religious  animosities,  that  it  was  the 
religious  bond  that  bound  them  together.  Hence 
it  would  have  been  quite  possible  during  any  por- 
tion of  this  period  for  the  mixed  Samaritan  popu- 
lation to  have  received  the  Law  from  the  J^s. 

Tliis  is  far  more  probable  than  that  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch  should  have  been  preserved  amongst 
those  fsimilies  of  the  Ten  Trilies  who  had  either 
escaped  when  the  land  was  shaveil  by  the  nzor 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  or  who  had  straggled  back 
thither  from  their  exile.  If  even  in  Jerusalem 
itself  the  Book  of  the  Imw  was  so  scarce,  and  had 
been  so  forgotten,  that  the  pious  king  Joeiah  knew 
nothing  of  its  contents  till  it  was  accidentally  dis- 
co^-ered;  still  less  probable  is  it  that  in  Israel, 
given  up  to  idolatry  and  wasted  by  invasions,  any 
copies  of  it  should  have  sunived. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that 
there  had  been  a  gradual  fti»ion  of  the  heathen 
settlers  with  the  original  inhabitants.  At  first  the 
former,  who  regarded  Jehovah  as  only  a  local  and 
nationid  deity  like  one  of  their  own  false  gods, 
endeaA'ored  to  appease  Him  by  adopting  in  part 
the  religious  worship  of  the  nation  whose  land  they 
occupied.  They  did  this  in  the  first  instance,  not 
by  mixing  with  the  resident  population,  but  by 
sending  to  the  king  of  Assyria  for  one  of  the  Is- 
raelitlsh  priests  who  had  been  carried  captive.  But 
in  process  of  time,  the  amalgamation  of  noes  be- 
came complete,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  super- 
seded the  worship  of  idols,  as  is  evident  both  from 
the  wish  of  the  Samaritans  to  join  in  the  Temple 
worship  after  the  Captivity,  and  from  the  absence 
of  all  idolatrous  symbols  on  Gerizim.  So  fiM*,  then, 
the  history  leaves  us  altot^ther  in  doubt  as  to  the 
time  at  which  the  Pentateuch  was  received  by  the 
Samaritans.  Copies  of  it  might  ha\-e  been  bill  in 
the  northern  kingdom  after  Shalmaneser*8  invasion, 
though  this  is  hardly  probable;  or  they  might  have 
been  introduced  thither  during  the  religious  reforms 
of  Heisekiah  or  JtMlah. 

But  the  actual  condition  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch is  against  any  such  suppositkHi.  It  agrees 
y>  remarkably  with  tbe  existing  Hebrew  Pentateuch, 
•Dd  that,  too,  in  those  passages  which  are  mani- 
festly  interpolations  and  corrections  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Ezra,  that  we  must  look  for  some  other 
period  to  which  to  reftr  the  adoption  of  the  Books 
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of  Moses  by  the  Samaritsns.  This  we  find  sAsr 
the  Babylonish  exile,  at  the  time  of  the  institutioi 
of  the  rival  worship  on  Gerizim.  Till  the  rstsn 
from  Babylon  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Ssuar* 
itans  regarded  the  Jews  with  any  extraonliiiary 
dislike  or  hostility.  But  the  manifest  distrust  sad 
suspicion  with  which  Nehemiah  met  tbdr  advances 
when  he  was  rebuilding  the  walk  of  Jerusalem  pro- 
voked their  wrath.  From  tliia  time  forward,  they 
were  declared  and  open  enemies,  llie  quarrel  be- 
tween tlie  two  nations  was  further  aggravated  by 
the  determination  of  Nehemiah  to  break  off  all  n;ar- 
riages  which  had  been  contracted  Itetween  Jews  and 
Samaritans.  Manasseh  tlie  brother  of  the  bi^ 
priest  (so  Josepbns  calls  him,  AnL  xi.  7,  §  2),  and 
himself  acting  high-priest,  was  one  of  the  oflfendert. 
He  reftised  to  divorce  his  wife,  and  took  refn^witk 
his  fether-in-law  Sanballat,  who  consoled  bim  for  the 
loss  of  his  priestly  privilege  in  Jerusalem  by  msking 
him  high -priest  of  the  new  Samaritan  temple  on 
Gerizim.  With  Manasseh  many  other  apostate  Jews 
who  refiised  to  divorce  their  wi^^es,  fled  to  Samaria. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  these  men  took  the 
Pentateuch  with  them,  and  adopted  it  as  the  l«sis 
of  the  new  religious  system  which  they  inaugorstcd. 
A  full  discussion  of  this  question  would  be  out  sf 
place  here.  It  is  sufficient  merely  to  show  how  hr 
the  existence  of  a  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  not  mate- 
rially diflK^ring  from  the  Hebrew  Peutateoeli,  besn 
upon  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  latter. 
And  we  hicline  to  the  view  of  Prideaux  ( Comud. 
book  ri.  chap,  iii.),  that  the  SamariUn  Pentatcud 
was  in  fact  a  transcript  of  Ezra's  revised  copy.  Ike 
same  view  is  virtually  adopted  by  Geseoins  {Ik 
Pent.  Sam.  pp.  8,  9). 

8.  We  are  now  to  consider  evidence  of  s  moie 
indirect  khid,  which  bears  not  so  mndi  on  the 
Biosaic  authorship  as  on  the  early  existenee  oi  ths 
work  as  a  whole.  Tliis  bst  eircunistmnee,  how- 
ever, if  satisfactorily  made  out^  ia,  indirectly  si 
least,  an  argument  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch. 
Hengstenlierg  has  tried  to  show  that  mil  the  ktcr 
books,  by  their  allusions  and  quotations,  presuppose 
the  existence  of  the  Books  of  the  i.aw.  He  traces, 
moreover,  the  influence  of  the  Law  upon  the  wbok 
life,  ciril  and  religkius,  of  the  nation  after  their 
settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  sees  its 
spirit  transfused  into  all  the  national  Uteratore, 
historical,  poetic,  and  prophetical:  he  argues  tkst 
except  on  the  basis  of  the  Pentateuch  as  akcsdy 
existing  before  ths  entrance  of  the  Israelites  iais 
Canaan,  the  whole  of  their  history  after  the  oeca- 
pation  of  the  bmd  becomes  an  inexplicable  enigma. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  this  line  of  proof 
is,  if  estalilished,  peculiarly  convincing,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  indirect  and  informal,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  weapons  of  criticism. 

Now,  beyond  all  doubt,  there  are  numerous  most 
striking  references  both  in  the  IVophet^  and  in  the 
books  of  Kings  to  passages  which  are  found  in  ma 
present  Pentateuch.  Que  thing  at  least  b  oertam, 
that  the  theory  of  men  like  Yon  Bohlen,  Vatke,  and 
others,  who  suppose  tlie  Pentateuch  to  have  been 
written  in  the  times  of  the  htti^  kings,  is  utterly 
absurd.  It  is  estalJished  in  the  most  convincing 
nuinner  that  the  legal  portions  of  the  Pentateuch 
already  existed  \n  writing  before  the  separation  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  Evea  ss  regards  the  histories] 
portions,  there  are  often  in  the  bter  books  almost 
verbal  coincidences  of  expression,  which  render  it 
more  than  prol«ble  that  these  also  existed  in  writing. 
All  this  has  been  argued  with  mocfa  leamiag,  the 
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■Oft  inddatigable  roMftreb,  and  io  loiDe  inttaocct 
with  great  suocen  by  Heng^enbeix  ^^  ^*'  AuiktntU 
iu  Ptniatevdis,  We  will  satUfy  oundvet  with 
pointing  out  sonne  of  the  most  striking  passages  in 
which  the  coincidences  between  the  later  boolcs  and 
the  Pentateuch  (omitting  Deuteronomy  ibr  the 
presant)  appear. 

In  Joel,  who  prophesied  only  in  the  kingdom  of 
Jadah;  in  Amos,  who  prophesied  in  both  king- 
doms;  and  in  Uosea,  whose  ministry  was  confined 
to  Israel,  we  find  references  which  imply  the  exist- 
enee  of  a  written  oode  of  laws.  The  foUowing  com- 
psrison  of  passages  may  satisfy  us  on.  this  point: 
Jod  ii  2  with  Ex.  x.  14;  ii.  3  with  Gen.  iL  8,  9 
(eomp.  zui.  10);  ii.  17  with  Num.  xiv.  13;  ii.  20 
with  Ex.  X.  19;  iU.  1  [it  28,  E.  V.]  with  Gen.  n. 
12;  ii.  13  witii  Ex.  xxxiv.  6;  iv.  [iu.]  18  with 
Num.  XXV.  1. — Again,  Amos  ii.  2  with  Num.  xxi. 
28;  iL  7  with  Ex.  xxiii.  0,  Let.  xx.  3;  iL  8  witii 
Ex.  xxii.  25,  Ac;  iL  9  with  Num.  xiiL  32,  Ac; 
iiL  7  with  Gen.  xviiL  17 ;  iv.  4  with  Lev.  xxiv.  3, 
snd  Deut  xiv.  28,  xxvl.  12;  v.  12  with  Num. 
XXXV.  31  (comp.  Ex.  xxiiL  6  and  Am.  IL  7);  v.  17 
with  Ex.  xiL  12;  v.  21,  Ac.  with  Num.  xxix.  35, 
Lev.  xxiii.  36;  vi.  1  with  Num.  i.  17;  vi.  6  with 
Gen.  xxxvii.  25  (this  is  probably  the  reference: 
Ueng*tenbei|;'s  is  wrong);  vL  8  with  Lev.  xxvL 
19;  ri.  14  with  Num.  xxxiv.  8;  viii.  6  with  Ex. 
xxi.  2,  liev.  XXV.  39;  ix.  13  with  Lev.  xxvL  3-5 
(comp.  Ex.  iii.  8).  —  Again,  Hosea  i.  2  with  I.ev. 
XX.  5-7;  ii.  1  [i.  10]  with  Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxxii.  12; 
iL  2  [i.  11]  with  Ex.  L  10;  iiL  2  with  Ex.  xxL  32; 
iv.  8  with  Lev.  vi.  17,  Ac,  and  vii.  1,  Ac;  iv.  10 
with  I^ev.  xxvi.  26;  iv.  17  with  Ex.  xxxii.  9, 10; 
V.  6  with  Ex.  X.  9;  vi.  2  with  Gen.  xvii.  18;  viL  8 
with  Ex.  xxxiv.  12-16;  xiL  6  [A.  V.  5]  with  Ex. 
iu.  15;  xiL  10  [9j  with  Lev.  xxiii.  43;  xii.  15  [14] 
with  (jcn.  iz.  5. 

In  the  books  of  Kings  we  have  also  references  as 
foOows:  1  K.  XX.  42  to  Lev.  xxvii.  29;  xxL  3  to 
Lev.  XXV.  23,  Num.  xxxvi.  8;  xxi.  10  to  Num. 
XXXV.  30,  comp.  Deut.  xvii.  6,  7,  xix.  15:  xxii.  17 
to  Num.  xxvii.  16,  17.  —  2  K.  iii.  20  to  Ex.  xxix. 
38,  Ac;  iv.  1  to  Uv.  xxv.  39,  Ac;  v.  27  to  Ex. 
iv.  6,  Num.  xii.  10;  vi.  18  to  (;en.  xix.  11;  vi.  28 
to  Lev.  xxvi.  23;  vU.  2,  19  to  (}en.  viL  11;  vu.  3 
to  Lev.  xiiL  46  (comp.  Num.  v.  3). 

But  now  if,  as  appears  from  the  examination  of 
an  the  extant  Jewish  literature,  the  Pentateuch 
existed  as  a  canonical  book;  if,  moreover,  it  was  a 
book  so  well  known  that  its  words  had  become 
household  words  among  the  people;  and  if  the 
propbeta  could  appeal  to  it  as  a  recognized  and 
well-known  document,  —  how  conies  it  to  pass  tliat 
in  the  Kign  of  Josiah,  one  of  the  bUest  kings,  its 
existence  as  a  canonicid  book  seems  to  have  been 
ifattost  forgotten  ?  Yet  such  was  evidently  the  ftat 
fhe  circumstances,  as  narrated  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
14,  Ac,  were  these:  In  the  eighteenth  year  of 
bis  rdgn,  the  king,  who  had  alr^y  taken  active 
awasures  for  the  suppression  of  idohitry,  determined 
to  execute  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  Temple, 
which  bad  become  sariously  dilapitated,  and  to  re> 
store  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  ito  purity.  He 
leoordingly  dire^ed  Hilkiah  the  high  piriest  to  take 
efaarge  of  the  moneys  that  were  contributed  for  the 


a  Set  Mr.  Grove's  very  interesting  paper  on  Nablus 
ind  the  Samaritans  In  Yaeation  Tourists^  1861.  Speak- 
big  of  the  sarvlee  of  the  pom  iapptir  in  the  Samaritan 
f^iMgogae.  be  sajs  that  the  recitatibn  of  the  Penta- 
taeh  was  eontinasd  through  the  night,  "without 
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pnrpoae.  During  the  progress  of  the  work,  Hll* 
kiah,  who  was  busy  hi  the  Tempks,  came  upon 
copy  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  —  which  must  have 
long  lain  neglected  and  forgotten  —  and  told  Sh»> 
phan  the  scribe  of  his  discovery.  The  efiect  pro- 
duced by  this  was  very  remarkable.  The  king,  to 
whom  Shaphan  read  the  words  of  the  book,  was 
filled  with  consternation  when  be  learnt  for  the 
first  time  how  hx  the  nation  had  departed  from 
the  Law  of  Jehovah.  He  sent  Hilkiah  and  others 
to  consult  the  prophetess  Huldah,  who  only  con- 
firmed his  fears.  The  consequence  was  that  he 
held  a  solenm  assembly  in  the  bouse  of  the  Lord, 
and  <*  read  in  their  ears  all  the  words  of  the  book 
of  the  covenant  that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord." 

How  are  we  to  explain  this  surprise  and  alarm 
in  the  mind  of  Josiah,  betraying  as  it  does  such 
utter  ignorance  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  ci 
the  severity  of  its  threatenings — except  on  the  sup- 
position that  as  a  written  document  it  had  weU- 
nigh  perished  ?  This  must  have  been  the  case,  and 
it  is  not  so  extraordinary  a  fact  perhaps  as  it  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  pains  had  been  taken  to  make 
the  nation  at  Urge  acquainted  with  the  Law.  lliat 
monarch  not  only  instituted  *' teaching  priests,'* 
but  we  are  told  that  as  they  went  about  the  coun- 
try they  had  the  Book  of  the  Law  with  them. 
But  that  was  300  years  before,  a  period  equal  to 
that  between  the  days  of  Luther  and  our  own; 
and  in  such  an  intend  great  changes  must  have 
taken  place.  It  is  true  that  in  the  reign  of  Abas 
the  prophet  Isaiah  directed  the  people,  who  in  their 
hopeless  infatuation  were  seeking  counsel  of  ventril- 
oquisU  and  necromancers,  to  turn  '*  to  the  Law 
and  to  the  Testimony;  *'  and  Hezekiah,  who  suc- 
ceeded Ahax,  had  no  doubt  reigned  in  the  spirit  ol 
the  prophet*s  advice  But  the  next  monarch  wm 
guilty  of  outrageous  wickedness,  and  filled  Jerusa- 
lem with  idols.  How  great  a  desoUtion  might  one 
wicked  prince  eflTect,  especially  during  a  lengthened 
reign !  To  this  we  must  add,  that  at  no  time,  in 
all  probability,  were  there  many  copies  of  the  Law 
existing  in  writing.  It  was  probably  then  the  cua- 
tom,  as  it  still  is  in  the  East,  to  trust  laigely  to 
the  memory  for  iU  transmiAsion.  'Just  as  at  this 
day  in  Egypt,  persons  are  to  be  found,  e\'en  illiter- 
ate in  other  retpeets,  who  can  repeat  the  whole 
Kurdn  by  heart,  and  as  some  nKxIem  Jews  are  able 
to  recite  the  whole  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses, <>  so 
it  probably  was  then :  the  Iaw,  for  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation,  was  orally  presened  and  inculcatetU 
llie  ritual  would  easily  be  perpetuated  by  the  mere 
force  of  observance,  though  much  of  it  doubtless 
became  pen'erted,  and  some  part  of  it  perhaps  ob- 
solete, through  the  neglect  of  the  priests.  Still  it 
is  against  the  perfunctory  and  lifeless  manner  ol 
their  worship,  not  against  their  total  n^lect,  that 
the  burning  words  of  the  propheU  are  directed. 
The  command  of  Moses,  which  laid  upon  the  king 
the  obligation  of  making  a  copy  of  the  Ijtw  fbr 
himself,  had  of  course  long  been  disregarded.  Here 
and  there  perhaps  only  some  prophet  or  righteous 
man  possessed  a  copy  of  the  sacred  book.  The  bulk 
of  the  nation  were  without  it.     Nor  was  there  any 


even  the  fiseble  lamp  which  on  every  other  night  ot 
the  year  but  this  bums  in  tnat  of  the  holj  books. 
The  two  priests  and  a  few  of  the  people  know  the 
whole  of  the  Toiah  by  heart"  (p.  846). 
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ICMOD  wb  J  copies  iliould  be  broogbi  under  tbe 
Aotice  of  tbe  king.  We  msj  nnderatand  tbh  bj  a 
pftrmllel  case.  How  entj  ii  would  bare  been  in  onr 
Own  cotinirj,  before  tbe  invention  of  printing,  for  a 
similar  circumstance  to  bare  bappened.  How  man? 
eopies,  do  we  suppose,  of  tbe  Scriptures  were  made  r 
Sucb  as  did  exist  would  be  in  tbe  bands  of  a  few 
learned  men,  or  more  probably  in  tbe  libraries  of 
monasteries."  Eren  after  a  translation,  like  Wjc- 
Kfife's,  bad  been  made,  tbe  people  as  a  wbole  would 
know  notbing  wbaterer  of  tbe  Bible;  and  jet  tbey 
were  a  Christian  people,  and  were  in  some  measure 
at  least  instmcteil  out  of  tbe  Scriptures,  tbougb 
tbe  volume  itself  could  scarcely  ever  bare  hem 
aeen.  Kven  tbe  monarch,  unless  he  bappened  to 
be  a  man  of  learning  or  piety,  would  remam  in  tbe 
Mune  ignorance  as  his  subjects.  Whatever  knowl- 
edge there  was  of  tbe  Bible  and  of  religion  wouk) 
be  kept  alive  chiefly  by  means  of  tbe  Liturgies  used 
in  public  worship.  So  it  was  in  Judah.  Tbe  oral 
transmission  of  the  I^w  and  the  living  witness  of 
the  prophets  had  superseded  tbe  written  document, 
till  at  last  It  had  become  so  scarce  as  to  be  almost 
unknown.  But  the  band  of  God  so  ordered  it 
that  when  king  and  people  were  both  zealous  for 
reformation,  and  ripMt  for  the  reception  of  tbe 
truth,  the  written  document  itself  was  brought  to 
light. 

On  careAiIly  weighing  all  the  evidence  hitherto 
idduced,  we  can  hardly  question,  without  a  literary 
skepticism  which  would  be  most  unreasonable,  that 
the  Pentateuch  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent  as 
early  as  tbe  time  of  Moses,  though  it  may  hhve 
undergone  many  later  revisions  and  corrections,  tbe 
last  of  these  being  certainly  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Ezra.  But  as  regards  any  direct  and  unimpeach- 
able testimony  to  the  composition  of  tbe  whole 
work  by  Moses  we  have  it  not.  Only  one  book  out 
of  the  five  —  that  of  Deuteronomy  —  claims  in  ex- 

r!8S  terms  to  be  (Vom  bis  hand.  And  yet,  strange 
say,  this  is  tbe  very  book  in  which  modem  criti- 
cism reAiMs  most  peremptorily  to  admit  tbe  claim. 
It  is  of  importance  therefore  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion separately. 

All  albw  that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in  Ex- 
odus, perliaps  a  great  part  of  Leviticus,  and  some 
part  of  Numbers^  were  written  by  Israel's  greatest 
leader  and  prophet.  But  Deuteronomy,  it  is  al- 
leged, is  in  style  and  purpose  so  utterly  unlike 
the  genuine  writings  of  Moses  that  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  belie\'e  that  he  is  the  author.  But  how 
then  set  aside  tbe  express  testimony  of  the  liook 
itself?  How  expbin  the  feet  that  Moses  is  there 
said  to  have  written  all  the  words  of  this  Law,  to 
have  consigned  it  to  the  custody  of  tbe  priests,  and 
to  have  charged  the  I^e^ites  sedulously  to  presen-e 
it  by  the  side  of  the  ark  ?  Only  by  the  bold  asser- 
tion that  the  fiction  was  invented  by  a  later  writer, 
who  chose  to  personate  the  great  lawgiver  in  order 
to  give  the  more  color  of  consistency  to  bis  work ! 
Hie  author  first  feigns  the  name  of  Moses  that  be 
may  gain  tbe  greater  consideration  under  the 
shadow  of  bis  name,  and  then  proceeds  to  re^nact, 
but  in  a  broader  and  more  spiritual  manner,  and 
with  true  prophetic  inspiration,  tbe  chief  portions 
if  the  earlier  legisbtion. 


«  That  ev«n  In  monasteries  the  Bible  was  a  neg- 
lected and  almost  unknown  book,  is  clear  from  the 
•lory  of  Luther's  conversion. 

5  It  if  a  tlicniflcant  Iket  that  BwakU  who  will  have 
H  that  Deuteronomy  was  written  in  tha  raign  of  Ma- 
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But  such  an  bypotliesis  is  devoid  of  al  proMI- 
ity.  For  what  writer  in  kter  times  would  ever  ban 
presnnied,  unless  be  were  equal  to  M oaet,  to  eoned 
or  supplement  tbe  Law  of  Moses?  And  if  he  wot 
equal  to  Moees,  why  borrow  his  name  (as  Ewald 
supposes  tbe  Deuteronomist  to  bare  done)  in  order 
to  lend  greater  weight  and  sanction  to  bb  book? 
Tbe  truth  is,  those  who  make  sneh  a  suppositkn 
import  modem  ideas  into  ancient  writings.  Tbey 
forget  that  what  might  be  alK>wable  in  a  modcn 
writer  of  fiction  woidd  not  have  been  tolerated  m 
one  who  claimed  to  have  a  Divine  Commission,  who 
came  forward  as  a  prophet  to  rebuke  and  to  rrfcna 
the  people.  Which  would  be  more  weighty  to  win 
their  obedience,  **Thus  saith  Jehovah/'  or  ^Mosn 
wrote  all  these  words  "  ? 

It  has  been  argued  indeed  that  in  thus  assombig 
a  feigned  character  the  writer  doea  no  more  than 
is  done  by  the  author  of  Ecelesiastes.  He  in  Eke 
manner  takes  the  name  of  Sok>mon  that  be  nay 
gain  a  better  bearing  for  bis  words  of  wisdom.  But 
the  cases  are  not  parallel  The  Prencber  only  pr»> 
tends  to  give  an  old  man*s  view  of  Kle,  aa  seen  by 
one  who  bad  had  a  large  experience  and  no  comnwa 
repuution  for  wisdom.  Deuteronomy  claims  to  be 
a  Law  imposed  on  the  highest  authority,  and  do> 
manding  implicit  obedience*  Tbe  first  is  a  rcesrd 
of  tbe  struggles,  disappointments,  and  victory  of  a 
human  heart.  The  last  is  an  absolute  rule  of  fifc, 
to  which  notbing  may  be  added,  and  from  which 
nothing  may  be  taken  (iv.  2,  xixi.  1  >. 

But,  besides  the  fact  that  Deuteronomy  dains 
to  have  been  written  by  Moses,  there  is  other 
eridence  which  establishes  the  great  antiquity  d 
the  book. 

1.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  allusions  to  Egypt,* 
which  are  just  what  would  be  experted  snpposiog 
Moses  to  have  been  the  author.  Witliout  imiisting 
npon  it  that  in  such  passages  as  iv.  15-18,  or  vi  8, 
xi.  18-20  (comp.  Ex.  ziii.  16),  where  tbe  command 
is  given  to  wear  tbe  Law  after  the  fiiahion  of  an 
amulet,  or  xxrii.  1-8,  where  writing  on  stones  cov- 
ered with  plaster  is  mentioned,  are  probable  refier> 
ences  to  Egyptian  customs,  we  may  point  to  men 
certain  examples.  In  xx.  6  there  is  an  allnsiee  to 
Egyptian  regulations  in  time  of  war;  in  xxv.  9  to 
the  Eg}-ptian  bastinado;  in  zi.  10  to  tbe  Egyptisa 
mode  of  irrigation.  Tbe  references  which  IMitzscb 
sees  in  xxii.  5  to  the  custom  of  the  Egyptisa 
priests  to  bold  solemn  processions  in  the  masks  of 
different  deities,  and  in  riii.  9  to  Egyptian  mining 
operations,  are  by  no  means  so  certain.  Again, 
among  the  curses  threatened  are  the  aickncsses  of 
Egypt,  xxriii.  60  (comp.  vli.  15).  Accordmg  to 
xxviii.  68,  Egypt  is  the  type  of  aH  the  oppressors 
of  Israel:  '^  Kemember  that  thou  wast  a  slave  in 
the  land  of  £g}'pt,*'  is  an  expression  which  is  sev- 
eral times  made  use  of  as  a  motive  in  enfOTcing  the 
obligations  of  the  book  (v.  15,  zxiv.  18,  22;  see  the 
same  appeal  in  Lev.  xix.  94,  a  passage  occurring 
in  tbe  remarkable  section  Lev.  xvii.-xx.,  which  has 
so  much  afiRnity  with  Deuteronomy).  Lastly,  ref- 
erences to  the  sojourning  in  Egypt  are  nmneroas: 
"We  were  Pharaoh's  bondmen  in  Egypt,"  ete. 
(vi.  21-23;  see  also  vii.  8,  18,  xl.  3);  and  tbm 
occur  even  in  the  laws,  as  in  the  law  of  the  king 


nasseh,  Is  obliged  to  make  his  SQppoaed  anttor  Hve  Is 
^gypt,  in  order  to  account  ptaosilAy  for  the  s 
anee  with  Elgyptian  easterns  whleh  Is  < 
the  book. 
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(cffl.   16),  whidi  would   be  Jtry  extnunrdinary 
if  ih»  book  bad  onljr  been  written  in  tbe  time  of 


The  phraseology  of  the  book,  and  tbe  arehaimu 
found  in  it,  stamp  it  as  of  the  same  age  with  the 

rest  of  the  PenUteueh.    The  form  HIH,  instead 

of  K*n,  for  the  fominme  of  the  pronoiui  (which 
oceura  in  all  195  times  in  the  Pentateuch),  is  found 
86  times  in  Deuteronomy.    Nowhere  do  we  meet 

with  H^n  in  this  book,  though  in  the  rest  of  the 
Ptetateoch  it  occurs  11  times.  In  the  same  way, 
Dke  the  other  books,  Deuteronomy  has  ^7^  of  a 

maiden,  instead  of  the  feminme  n^73,  which  is 
only  used  once  (zxii.  19).  It  has  abo  the  third 
pen.  pret.  **n,  which  in  prose  occurs  only  in  the 
Ptetateaeh  (Ewald,  Lehr^uch,  §  14S  b).  The  dem- 
oostratiTe  pronoun  vHTT,  which  (according  to 
Ewald,  §  183  n,  is  characteristic  of  the  Pentateuch) 
occurs  in  Deut  iv.  42,  vii.  22,  xiz.  11,  and  nowhere 
else  out  of  the  books  of  Moses,  except  in  the  kite 
book,  1  Chr.  xx.  8,  and  the  Aramaic  Ezm,  v.  15. 

Tbe  use  of  tbe  n  locnle,  which  is  comparatively 
rare  in  later  writini^  is  common  to  Deuteronomy 
with  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  so  is 

the  old  and  rare  form  of  writing  t^K^Q/H,  and 

the  terminatfon  of  the  future  in  )T,  The  last,  ac- 
cording to  Konig  {A.  T,  Stud.  2  Heft),  is  more 
common  in  tbe  Pentateuch  than  in  any  other  book : 
it  occurs  58  times  in  Deuteronomy.  Twice  even 
in  the  preterite,  viii.  3,  16,  a  like  termination  pre- 
WDts  iUelf;  on  the  peculiarity  of  which  Ewald 
(§  190  6,  note)  remarks,  as  being  the  original  and 
foller  form.  Other  archaisms  which  are  common 
to  the  whole  five  books  are:  the  shortening  of  the 

Hlphil,  rft^lb,  i.  33;  "JttJyb,  nvL  12,4c.;  the 
me  of  Hnp=rTTp,  "to  meet;"  the  construction 
ef  the  paMiTe  with  rtt^  of  the  object  (for  instance, 
ZJU  8);  the  interchange  of  the  older  ^^^  (xiz.  4) 
frith  the  more  usual  t27^^ ;  the  use  of  *mpt  (in- 
stead of  *^^)9  xri.  16,  XX.  13,  a  form  whk:h  dis- 
appears altogether  after  the  Pentateuch ;  many  an- 
deot  words,  such  a9  ^''?^\  D•^P^  -JJtp,  (n^W, 
Ex.  xilL  12).  Amonfi;«t  these  are  some  which  occur 
bcaidca  only  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  or  else  in  very 
late  writers,  like  Ezekiel,  who,  as  is  alwa}'8  the  case 
in  the  decay  of  a  language,  studbusly  imitated  the 
oldeat  forms;  some  which  are  found  afterwards 

only  in  poetry,  as  C.^?!?H  (vii-  18,  xxriii.  4,  Ac.), 

and  C**rj9,  so  common  in  Deuteronomy.  Again, 
thk  book  iam  a  number  of  words  which  have  an 
arehaie  character.  Such  are,  XC^'^J^  (for  the 
bier  b|Q),  hO^  (instead  of  bO) ;  the  old  Ca- 
itaanite  ^V^^H  Hl'^ri?^?)  **ofbpring  of  the 
OodLt;**  1^P?>  which  as  a  name  of  Israel  is 
boRO««d,  Is.  xliv.  2;  ^717},  L  41,  ••  to  act 
wMj;**  ri^SP*?!  "to  be  tileot;  ••  P^Jjn,  xt. 
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14,  «togiv«,''Ut»toputlikeaGoUarontheceQk;** 

'T^yrjn, « to  pUy  the  lord ; "  nj*]?, "  sickneM.'' 

2.  A  fondness  for  the  use  of  figures  is  another 
peculiarity  of  Deuteronomy.  Set  xxix.  17,  18; 
xxviii.  13, 44;  i.  31,  44;  viii.  6;  xxriii.  29, 49.  Of 
similar  comparisons  there  are  but  lew  (Delitzsch  says 
but  three)  in  the  other  books.  The  results  are  most 
surprising  when  we  compare  Deuteronomy  with  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xix.-xxiv.)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  Ps.  xc.  (which  is  said  to  be  Moeaio) 
on  the  other.  To  dte  but  one  example:  tbe  images 
of  devouring  fire  and  of  the  bearing  on  eagles*  wings 
occur  only  in  tbe  Book  of  the  Co^-enant  and  in 
Deuteronomy.  0>mp.  Ex.  xxiv.  17,  with  Deut.  ir. 
24,  ix.  3;  and  Ex.  xix.  4,  with  Deut  xxxii.  11. 
So  again,  not  to  menticHi  numberless  undesigned 
coincidences  between  Ps.  xo.  and  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, especially  chap,  xxxii.,  we  need  only  here  cite 

the  phrase  D^TV  ^???9  (P«.  xc.  17),  "  work  of 
the  hands,**  as  descriptive  of  human  action  generally, 
which  runs  through  the  whole  of  Deut.  ii.  7,  xiv. 
29,  xvi.  15,  xxiv.  19,  xxviii.  12,  xxx.  9.  The  same 
close  affinity,  both  as  to  matter  and  style,  exists  be- 
tween the  section  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
in  Leviticus  (ch.  xvii.-xx.,  so  manifestly  di^rent 
from  the  rest  of  that  book),  the  Book  of  the  Cova. 
nant  (Ex.  xix.-zxiv.),and  Deuteronomy. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  and  very  much  more 
might  be  said  —  for  a  whole  harvest  has  been  gleaned 
on  this  field  by  Schultz  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
work  on  Deuteronomy  —  in  addition  to  all  these 
peculiarities  which  are  arguments  for  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  book,  we  have  here,  too,  the  evi- 
dence strong  and  clear  of  post-Mosaic  times  and 
writings.  The  attempt  by  a  wrong  interpretation 
of  2  K.  xxii.  and  2  Chr,  xxxiv.  to  bring  down 
Deuteronomy  as  low  as  tbe  time  of  Manas^h  foils 
utteriy.  A  century  earlier  the  Jewish  prophets 
borrow  their  words  and  their  thoughts  foom  Deu- 
teronomy. Amos  shows  how  intimate  his  acquain- 
tance was  with  Deuteronomy  by  such  passages  as 
ii.  9,  iv.  11,  ix.  7,  whose  matter  and  form  are  both 
cofored  by  those  of  that  book.  Hosea,  who  is 
richer  than  Amos  in  these  references  to  the  past, 
whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  ftiU  of  allusions  to  the 
whole  Ijiw  (ri.  7,  xii.  4,  Ac.,  xiii.  9, 10),  in  one 
passage,  viii.  12,  using  the  remarkable  expression,  *'  I 
have  written  to  him  the  ten  thousand  things  of  my 
Law,*'  manifestly  includes  Deuteronomy  (comp.  xL 
8  with  Deut.  xxix.  22),  and  in  many  pbuoes  shows 
that  that  book  was  in  his  mind.  Omp.  iv.  13  with 
DeuU  xU.  2;  riU.  13  with  Deut  xxviii.  68;  xi.  3 
with  Deut  i.  31;  xiii.  6  with  Deut  riii.  11-14. 
Isaiah  begins  his  prophecy  with  the  words,  "  Hear, 
O  lieavens,  and  give  ear,  0  earth,"  taken  from  the 
mouth  of  Moses  hi  Deut  xxxii.  1.  In  fact  echoes 
of  the  tones  of  Deuteronomy  are  heard  throughout 
the  solemn  and  mi\jestic  discourse  with  which  his 
prophecy  opens.  (See  Caspari,  Beitrdgt  zur  EinL 
m  d.  Bueh  /etaia^  p.  203-210.)  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Micah.  In  his  protest  against  the 
apostasy  of  the  nation  fh>m  the  Covenant  with 
Jehox-ah,  he  appeals  to  the  mountains  as  the  sure 
foundations  of  the  earih,  in  like  manner  as  Moses, 
Deut  xxxii.  1,  to  tbe  heavens  and  the  earth.  The 
controversy  of  JehoA-ah  with  his  people  (Mie.  vL 
3-5)  is  a  compendium,  as  it  were,  of  the  history  of 
the  Pentateuch  from  Exodus  onwards,  whilst  the 

expression  3^7,?S  ^?» "  Slave-house  **  of  Egypt| 
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b  taken  from  Dent.  viL  8,  xiii.  5.  In  ri.  8,  then 
it,  no  doubt,  an  allusion  to  Dent.  z.  12,  and  the 
threatraings  of  vi.  13>16  remind  ut  of  Dent,  xzvili. 
at  well  as  of  Lev.  xzti. 

Since,  then,  not  onlj  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  bnt 
Anxw  and  Hoaea,  Isaiah  and  Micah,  speak  in  the 
words  of  Denteronom  J,  as  well  as  fai  words  bor- 
rowed from  other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  we 
see  at  once  how  untenable  is  the  theory  of  those 
who,  like  Ewald,  maintain  tliat  Deuteronomy  was 
composed  during  the  reign  of  Manaseeh,  or,  as  Yai- 
hinger  does,  during  that  of  Uezekiah. 

But,  in  truth,  the  book  speaks  for  Hself.  No 
imitator  coold  hare  written  in  such  a  stnin.  We 
scarcely  need  the  expren  testimony  of  the  work  to 
its  own  authorship.  But,  having  it,  we  find  all  the 
internal  evidence  conspiring  to  show  that  it  came 
from  Moses,  lliose  magnificent  discourses,  the 
grand  roll  of  which  can  be  heard  and  fdt  even  in  a 
translation,  came  warm  from  the  heart  and  fresh  fix)m 
the  lips  of  Israers  Lawgiver.  They  are  the  out- 
pourings of  a  solicitude  which  is  nothing  less  than 
parental  It  is  the  fiither  uttering  his  d jing  advice 
to  his  children,  no  less  thsn  the  prophet  counseling 
and  admonishing  his  people.  What  book  can  vie 
with  it  either  in  miyestyor  in  tenderness?  What 
words  ever  bore  more  study  the  stamp  of  genuine- 
ness ?  If  Deuteronomy  be  only  the  production  of 
some  timorous  reformer,  who,  conscious  of  his  own 
weakness,  tried  to  borrow  dignity  and  weight  from 
the  name  of  Moses,  then  assuredly  all  arguments 
drawn  from  internal  evidence  for  the  composition 
of  any  work  are  utterly  useless.  We  can  never  tell 
whether  an  author  is  wearing  the  mask  of  another, 
or  whether  it  is  he  himself  who  speaks  to  as. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  dogmatism  of  modern 
critics,  'we  declare  unhesitatingly  for  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  Deuteronomy. 

Briefly,  then,  to  sum  up  the  results  of  our  in- 
quiry. 

1.  The  book  of  Genesis  rests  chiefly  on  doca- 
ments  much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Moses,  though 
it  was  probably  brought  to  very  neariy  its  present 
shape  either  by  Moses  himself,  or  by  one  of  the 
elders  who  act^  under  him. 

2.  The  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Nombers, 
are  to  a  great  extent  Mosaic.  Besides  those  por. 
tions  which  are  expressly  declared  to  have  been 
written  by  him  (see  above),  other  portions,  and 
especially  the  legal  sections,  were,  if  not  actually 
written,  in  all  probability  dictated  by  him. 

3.  Deuteronomy,  excepting  the  concluding  part, 
is  entirely  the  work  of  Moses,  as  it  professes  to  be. 

4.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  was  written  before 
the  three  preceding  books,  because  the  legislation 
in  Exodus  and  Leviticus  as  being  the  more  formal 
b  manifestly  the  earlier,  whibt  Deuteronomy  b 
the  spiritual  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
Ijiw.  But  the  letter  b  always  before  the  spirit; 
the  thing  before  its  interpretation. 

6.  The  first  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a 
whole  could  not  have  taken  place  till  after  the 
Israelites  entered  Canaan.  It  b  probabb  that 
Joshua,  and  the  elders  who  were  associated  with 
him,  would  provide  for  its  formal  arrangement,  cus- 
tody, and  transmission. 

6.  The  whob  work  did  not  finally  assume  its 
present  shape  till  its  revision  was  undertaken  by 
Esra  after  the  return  from  the  Babyk>nish  Captivity. 

IV.  Liierature. 

1.  Amongst  the  eariier  Patristic  expodtors  may 
•e  mentioned  — 
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Augustine,  />s  Geneti  comlm  Mtmidk.;  Dt 
Gtntu  ad  Htteram;  Loeutitme*  {Gem. — Jw£)f 
and  QutntioMM  in  Heptatntckum. 

Jerome,  Ubtr  QnuBSliomtm  Etbraiearwm  m 
Genesim, 

Chr}-sostom,  In  Genemik,  UomiUa  et  8ermomt$. 
(0pp.  Montfimcon,  vol  vi.  With  these  wiD  also  be 
found  those  of  Severian  of  Gabala.) 

Theodoret,  QiuetUoHti  in  Gen.,  Ex^  Jjt9^ 
Numti'.y  Deut.^  etc 

Ephraem  Syrus,  ExpiUtnaL  in  Gmetm. 

C.ynX  of  Alexandria,  Glapkyra  in  Bbro9  Motis. 

2.  In  the  Middk  Ages  we  have  the  Jewish  «cn»- 
mentators — Isaaki  or  Kashi  (an  abbreviation  of  hk 
name  Rabbi  Sobmon  Isaaki,  sometimes  wrongly 
called  Jarchi)  of  Troyes,  in  the  11th  eeniory; 
Aben-Ezra  of  Tobdo  in  the  12th;  David  Kimdii 
of  Narbonne  in  the  13th. 

8.  Of  the  ReformatioD  period :  — 

The  commentary  of  Calvin  on  the  Five  BooIes  b 
a  masterpiece  of  exposition. 

Luther  wrote,  both  in  German  snd  in  Latin, 
commentaries  on  Genesb,  the  Inst  being  finiabcd 
but  a  short  time  before  hb  death. 

4.  Later  we  have  the  commentaries  of  Calorios 
in  hb  BidHa  IHustrata,  and  Mercerus,  in  Gtnestn  ; 
Rivetns,  ExerciUUkmt$  in  Genesin,  and  Comtrntn- 
tnrii  in  Exodum^  in  hb  0pp.  Tktolog,  voL  i  Rotcr. 
1865;  Grotius,  AnnoL  ad  VtL  Teti.  in  Opp,  voL  L; 
I^  Gere  (Clerkus),  Mosis  Prrpheta  Lib.  V. ;  in 
the  1st  vol.  of  hb  work  on  the  OM  Testament 
Affist  1710,  with  a  special  dissertation,  Dt  Scrip- 
tore  Penlateucbi  Mou  ;  Spencer,  De  LfgUme  He- 


5.  The  number  of  books  written  on  thb  subject 
in  Germany  alone  during  the  last  century,  b  very 
considerable.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  (general 
Introductions  of  Michaelb,  Eichhom  (5  vols.  1823), 
Jahn  (1814),  De  Wette  (7th  ed.  J852),  KeU  (1st 
ed.  1853),  Ilavemick  (1856),  Bleek  (1861),  Sta- 
helin  (1862).  Further,  on  the  one  band,  to  Heng- 
stenberg*s  Ayikentie  des  Penfateudit  (1836,1839): 
Ranke*s  Untersuckungen  (1834);  Drechsler,  Ein- 
heit,  etc.,  der  Genetis  (1838);  Kcnii;,  Alt  Stmd. 
(2  Heft,  1839);  Kurtx,  Geich.  de$  Alien  Bvmks 
(2d  ed.  1853);  and  on  the  other  to  Ewald,  Ges- 
cftickle  dee  Vulkee  Israeli;  Von  f^engerke,  A'e- 
naan  (1844);  Stfihelin,  Kril.  Untersuchimgen 
(1843):  Bertheau,  Die  SieStn  Grvppen^  etc 

As  Commentaries  on  the  whob  or  parts  ef  tha 
Pentateuch  may  be  consulted  — 

(1)  Critical  t^RoaenmiiUer,  Sckolia,  vol  L  8d 
ed.  (1821);  Knobd  (on  all  the  books),  in  the 
Kurzgef.  Etteget.  ffandlmch  ;  Tueh,  Die  Genesis 
(1838);  Schumann,  Genesis  (1829);  Bunsen,  Bi- 
beboerk. 

(2)  Exegetical:  — Bamngarten,  TkeoL  CommenL 
(1843);  SchrCder,  Das  Ersfe  Bmck  Mom  (1846); 
Delituch,  Genesis  (8d  ed.  1861);  Schultz,  Den- 
tevonomium  (1859).  Much  will  be  found  bearing 
on  the  general  question  of  the  authorship  and  date 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Introduetions  to  the  bst 
two  of  these  works. 

In  England  may  be  mentioned  Gravea's  Lectwres 
on  the  kist  Jhur  Boots  of  the  Ptntattnck,  who 
argues  strenuously  for  the  Mosaic  authorship.  So 
also  do  Rawlinson  on  The  Pentntevchy  in  Aids  to 
Faith,  1862;  and  M*Caulon  the  Mosaic  Cosntogmtf^ 
in  the  same  volume;  though  the  former  admits  thfU 
Moses  made  tree  use  of  ancient  documents  in  cob- 
piltng  (teneais. 

Daridaoo,  on  the  other  hand,  in  HoraVa  Htr^* 
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Aicfiott,  ToL  ii.  (10th  cd.  1856 )«  argoet  for  two 
documents,  and  tupposes  the  Jehoviet  to  ha\*e  writ- 
ten in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  the  Ebhist  in 
that  of  Joshua,  an4  the  two  to  have  been  incor- 
porated in  one  work  in  the  reign  of  Saul  or  David. 
He  maintains,  however,  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
Deuteronomy.  [In  his  Introd,  to  the  Old  TeiL, 
vol  i.  (Lond.  1863),  Davidson  has  abandoned  this 
view  of  Deuteronomy.  —  A.] 

The  chief  American  writers  who  have  treated  of 
the  Pentateuch  are  Stuart,  CV-t^  Uia.  and  Or/ence 
oftkt  O.  T,  Canon;  and  Bush,  Oommentariet  on 
the  Five  Books,  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  The  foregoing  able  discussion  certainly  makes 
all  needful  concessions  to  the  modem  critics  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  its  concluding  propositions  might 
be  still  more  conservatively  stated.  It  is,  perhaps, 
enough  to  say  that  Genesis  apparently  rests  to  a 
considerable  extent  (mther  than  "chiefly")  on 
earlier  documents.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth 
of  the  closing  propositions  may  be  quite  firmly 
held.  It  is  too  nmch  to  concede  (&thly)  that  the 
eoroposition  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole  "  could 
not  have  taken  pince  till  after  the  Israelites  entered 
Canaan.**  For,  the  revision  admitted  in  the  sixth 
propositx>n  needed  to  be  but  slight,  in  order  to 
produce  all  the  present  marks  of  kter  date.  After 
half  a  century  of  delate,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
see  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  scholarship  and 
aeuteness  that  have  been  brought  to  attack  the 
authorship  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  few 
movements  in  the  history  of  criticism  hai-e  com- 
prised a  greater  amount  of  arbitrary  and  extrava- 
gant assertion,  irrelev-ant  reasoning,  mutual  con- 
tradiction, and  unwarranted  conclusion.  Mean- 
while the  st}le  and  structure  of  these  books  has 
undergone  a  searching  investigation,  many  inter- 
erting  features  have  beien  brought  to  light,  several 
nnteuable  positions  abandoned,  and  some  important 
concessions  made.  'Vh»  most  unsparing  criticism 
b  now  compelled  to  admit:  (1.)  The  essential  and 
systematic  unity  of  the  present  Pentateuch  (Ewald, 
Ofwchicfue^  i.  92;  Tuch,  Genesis,  Vorr.  xxi.;  Kno- 
bd.  Genesis,  §  .16;  Hupfekl,  Die  Quellen,  p.  1»6). 
(3.)  The  general  historic  truthfulness  of  the  nar- 
rative, from  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  onward, 
excepting  its  miraculous  portions  (Knobel,  Genesis, 
p.  23;  Exodusy  p.  23;  Tuch,  Genesis,  p.  11,  Ac.). 
(3.)  The  extraordinary  character,  career,  and  in- 
fluence of  Moses;  even  KwaM  recognizing  that 
age  {Geschichte,  li.  219,  Ac.)  as  "a  wonderfully 
ckrated  period,  a  focus  of  most  surprising  power, 
resolution,  and  activity;*'  the  d«li\'eranoe  of  the 
nation  as  an  event  of  "  unparalleled  importance;  *' 
the  Tictory  at  the  Red  Sea  as  a  iisr  brighter  day 
than  Marathon  or  Sahunis;  and  Moses  himself  as 
••  the  mighty  originator  and  leader  of  this  entire 
new  national  movement,"  its  '*  kw-gix-er  and 
prophet*'  So  also  Knobel  to  the  same  effect  {Ex, 
p  22),  and  Bunsen  {Bibelwerk,  Die  Mosaische 
Oesckichte).  (4.)  The  important  fiict  that  poi^ 
tioM  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  certainly  are  as  oM 
as  the  time  of  Moses,  and  even  older.  Thus  De 
Wette  declares  of  the  odes  in  Num.  xxi.  17,  18, 
97-30,  that  they  may  with  certainty  be  referred  to 
the  Ume  of  Moses  {Einleii,  §  149);  Knobel,  that 
Moees  published  his  laws  in  writing,  **  though  it 
is  uncertain  to  what  extent**  {Komm.  Numb.  p. 
592).  Daridson,  following  Bleek  chiefly,  specifies 
more  than  twenty  chaptera  which  must  have  come 
from  Moses  with  very  slight  change  (Introd.  i. 
109),  among  which  the  passage  Ex.  zzv.^xxxi. 
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was  **  probably  written  down  by  him  in  its  pres- 
ent state.'*  £wald  pronounces  Lamech's  song  tc 
be  very  ancient,  belonging  to  a  time  anterior  to 
Moses  (L  75,  note) ;  the  fourteenth  of  Genesis  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  also  coming  down  firom  "  before 
the  age  of  Moses  "  (i.  80,  146).  He  admits  the 
preservation  of  actual  laws,  sayings,  and  songs 
of  Moses  and  his  contemporaries  (ii.  29-32), 
among  which  are  the  Decalogue,  and  Num.  vi. 
24-26,  X.  86,  36,  xxi.  17, 18,  27-30;  Ex.  iU.  15, 
xvii.  16,  XV.  1-21.  Such  admissions,  however 
grudging  and  scanty,  from  the  ablest,  wildest, 
and  most  captious  of  scholariy  critics,  show  the 
necessities  of  the  case;  and  they  carry  with  them 
consequences  which  are  more  eaiily  blinked  than 
{seed.  It  remained  for  one  whose  scholarship  was 
extemporized  like  that  of  the  Bishop  of  NaUl,  to 
deem  it  '*  quite  possible,  and  indeed  as  far  as  our 
present  inquiries  have  gone,  highly  probable,  that 
Moses  may  be  an  historical  character,"  although, 
"this  is  merely  conjectural"  (Colenso,  PenL 
iL70). 

The  most  objectionable  features  of  the  modem 
German  criticbm  of  the  Pentateuch  have  been  its 
constant  dogmatism,  its  frequent  extravagance,  the 
steady  rationalistic  bias  under  which  it  has  been 
conducted,  and,  quite  commonly,  the  hiatus  be- 
tween its  premises  and  its  conclusions,  llie  fol- 
lowing observations  may  cast  further  light  on  the 
subject. 

(i.)  It  is  proper  to  admit  that  the  question  of  the 
auUionhip  of  the  Pentateuch  has  been  so  presented 
OS  to  afi^t  its  historic  value  and  its  authority. 
Ewald  and  others  ask  us  to  accept  it  as  containing 
traditions  originating  at  a  period  remote  fh>m  the 
events,  vouched  for  by  no  responsible  authority, 
and,  though  containing  a  basis  of  truth,  yet  un- 
certain and  unsatisfactory  in  detail,  and  of  course 
destitute  of  proper  value  even  as  history.  Whereas, 
if  it  comes  from  Moses,  it  carries  not  (mly  the 
historic  weight  of  a  narrative  by  an  actor  in  the 
events,  but  the  extraordinary  weight  of  Moses's 
character  and  circumstances.  The  attempt  at  dis- 
integration has  been  made  also  an  attempt  at 
invalidation.  Dr.  Culenso  openly  avows  this  issue  . 
(Pent,  ii.  62).  Anonymous  books  of  the  Canon 
are  indeed  received  with  entire  confidence  and 
reverence.  But  an  important  diflS»ence  is,  that  in 
the  present  instance  there  are  claims  of  authorship 
positively  put  forth  by  the  writer,  and  as  positively 
denied  by  the  critics.  Not  only  do  Kurtz  and 
Delitzsch,  but  De  Welte,  Knobel,  and  Davidson, 
affirm  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  (as  a  whole) 
claims  to  have  been  written  by  Moses.  Daridson 
cooUy  remarks,  that  **  this  was  a  bold  step  for  the 
unknown  author  **  {Introd,  i.  375),  and  De  Wette, 
that  "  the  obscurity  and  unfitness  of  these  claims 
deprive  them  of  all  value  as  proofs"  {Introd,  § 
162).  Consequently  when  these  writers  openly 
deny  the  fact,  they  impeach  the  veracity  of  the 
book.  This  aspect  of  the  case  it  is  not  necessary 
nor  wise  to  overtook. 

(ii.)  At  the  same  time  the  extravagances  and 
the  mutual  diveigences  and  conflicts  of  the  critics 
are  a  legitimate  subject  of  consideration,  in  esti- 
mating the  force  of  their  conclusions.  Many  able 
scholara  seem  to  have  lost  sobriety  and  fairness  on 
this  subject  They  adduce  arguments  which  would 
have  no  weight  in  any  other  discussion,  —  which 
they  are  themselves  obliged  to  admit  are  not  con- 
clusive. ^Vhat  is  more  preposterous  than  the 
theory  of  Vater  and  Uartmann,  that  the  Pentateoeh 
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oombts  onlj  of  a  series  of  frogmenU  stning  to- 
gether without  order  or  design?  What  wilder 
than  the  daim  of  the  learned  Kwald  to  a  critical 
sagacity  which  can  detect  some  seven  principal 
documents  and  writers,  followed  bj  the  Deuter- 
onomist  (also  drawing  largely  on  '*manj  docu- 
ments*'), and  se\'eral  other  editors?  Meanwhile 
the  advocates  of  the  **  supplement "  theory  are  by 
no  means  agreed  in  any  one  aspect  of  the  case  — 
whether  it  be  the  numtier,  the  dates,  or  the  re- 
spective portions  of  the  writers.  It  is  hardly  an 
adequate  statement  to  say  of  De  Wette,  Bleek, 
St&belin,  Tuch,  fjengerke,  Hupfeld,  Knobel,  Bun- 
sen,  Kurtz,  Delitzsch,  Schultx,  Vaihinger,  that 
**  they  all  alike  recognise  two  documents/'  They 
hold  this,  and  more  also.  Tuch,  indeed,  recog- 
nfaEes  in  the  first  four  books  but  two  main  docu- 
ments,  together  with  various  sections  from  inde- 
pendent sources;  and  De  Wette,  after  two  or  three 
changes,  adopted  the  same  opinion.  He  however 
makes  the  Deuteronomist  to  be  a  third  distinct 
writer;  while  Stahelin  identifies  the  E>euteronomist 
with  the  Jehovist  Vaihinger  finds  in  Genesis 
alone  three  writers,  a  pre-Klohist,  an  Elohist,  and 
a  Jehovist;  also  a  separate  writer  for  Deuteronomy. 
Uupfekl  finds  four  persons  concerned  in  the  com- 
position of  Genesis:  two  Ebhists,  a  Jehovist,  and 
a  compiler.  He  diflfers  also  from  most  of  his 
compeers  in  supposing  that  the  Jehovist  knew 
nothing  of  the  Elohistic  work;  while  he  holds  to  a 
separate  Deuteronomist.  Knobel  finds  four  writers 
besides  the  Deuteronomist:  a  ground-work,  a  law- 
book, a  war-book,  and  a  Jehm'ist  Bleek  thinks 
that  an  Ebhistic  document,  whose  limits  he  wisely 
declines  to  specify,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
eariier  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  that  the  sup- 
plementer  or  Jehovist  of  David's  time  had  before 
him  various  other  documents,  k>nger  or  shorter, 
including  a  second  account  of  creation,  the  song 
of  lAmech,  the  narratix-e  of  Abram*s  expedition 
(Gen.  xiv.),  the  sketch  of  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  8-12), 
the  section  concerning  the  Sons  of  God  (vi.  1-4), 
Jacob's  blessing  (xlix.  1-27),  And  other  passages; 
together  with  whole  chapters  and  smaller  fragments 
in  the  centrsl  books  from  the  hand  of  Moses,  e.  g. 
Lev.  i.  -  vil.,  xi.-xvi.,  xvii.,  xxv.;  Num.  i.,  ii.,  iv., 
V.  1-3,  vi.  22-27,  x.  1-8,  xix.,  xxi.  14,  16,  17,  18, 
27-80;  Ex.  xx.  2-14,  xxv.-xxxi.  17.  Deuter- 
onomy he  refers  to  a  Uter  writer  in  the  time  of 
Hesekiah  or  Josiah.  Bunsen,  in  his  Bibelwerk,  is 
also  very  indefinite.  He,  indeed,  holds  that  the 
first  (bur  books  were  put  into  their  present  shape 
by  a  narrator  of  Hezekiah's  time;  but  simply  says 
that  this  writer  had  before  him  "  writings  from  the 
hand  of  Moses,  and  other  ancient  documents  which 
had  sunrived  the  desolations  of  the  Judges'  times, 
and  of  which  he  found  collections  already  made, 
consisting  of  prose-epic  narratives,  poetic  utter- 
ances, and  songs  (Bd.  v.  Abth.  ii.  pp.  108,  258, 
261).  He,  however,  expressly  declares  that  the 
name  Jehovah  was  a  name  of  patriarchal  times, 
which  had  gone  into  disuse  and  lost  its  significance 
till  renewed  under  Moses;  and  he  asserts  that  the 
Jehovistio  narrative  of  Gen.  ii.  5  f.,  is  *'  neither 
an  appendage  nor  supplement,  much  less  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  previous  narrative."  Yet  these  writers, 
thus  widely  diflbring,  agree  on  one  point,  —  the 
late  origin  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  here  Kurtz, 
Delitzsch,  and  Schultz  part  company  with  them. 
While  th*y  recognize  two  distinct  sources  in  the 
kittorical  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  they  agree  in 
Moribiog  to  Moses  himself  the  book  of  Deutcr- 
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onomy  as  a  whole,  and  the  **  book  of  the  Ctfwm- 
nant "  together  with  various  smaller  sfrtjona,  and 
in  refening  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  Most*  or  te 
persons  appointed  and  instructed  by  him.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  unity  of  view  among  these  writen 
is  therefore  somewhat  nominal  And  when  me 
examine  their  analysis  of  particular  passages  wrs 
meet  with  great  diversities,  llie  two  names  of 
God,  indeed,  furnish  a  general  ground  of  agre^ 
ment  until  Ex.  ri.  8.  But  even  prior  to  that  point 
no  little  di^-ersity  is  found  (e.  ff.  Gen.  vii.),  mad 
often  very  direct  collisions.  Gen.  xx.  contains  the 
name  Elohim  five  times  and  Jehovah  but  twice; 
yet  Knobel  makes  the  entire  passage  JebovisUc, 
against  Tuch  and  Delitzsch,  the  former  of  whoen 
pronounces  the  whole  tone  of  the  language  and 
mode  of  riew  Elohistic.  Again,  the  ammtct^ 
narrative  {Qen,  xzriii.  10-xxxiiL)  contains  both 
the  dirine  names  quite  abundantly,  Elohim  largely 
preponderating,  with  certain  characteristics  of  style, 
which,  as  Tuch  maintams,  mark  the  Efohist.  To 
this  writer  accordingly  he  refers  it,  after  deductxn^ 
some  troublesome  portions.  But  Knobel  assigpe 
only  eleven  and  a  half  verses  in  detached  — ^ym« 
to  the  Elohist,  and  thirty-four  \tne$  in  six  ft«^ 
ments  to  the  Jehovist,  twelve  detached  passages  to 
a  **  law-book,"  and  thirteen  other  sections,  versea, 
and  half  verses,  to  a  **  war-book "  used  by  tbe 
Jehovist.  Such  instances,  which  miglit  be  mulU. 
plied  uidefinitely,  show  alike  the  unlimited  lioenee 
which  these  theorists  assume,  and  the  general  un- 
certainty and  confusion  that  spreads  through  their 
speculations.  The  chief  point  of  agreement  is  the 
easy  proposition  that  these  were  documents  and 
in  the  composition. 

(Ui.)  Our  attention  is  naturally  arrested  by  the 
great  liberties  which  these  tlieorists  take  with  the 
narrative.  There  is  neither  law  nor  limit  to  the 
disintegration.  Each  writer  is  for  the  most  part  a 
law  imto  himself,  and  the  limits  of  the  dismember- 
ment are  the  exigencies  of  his  theory.  Knobel 
dissects  the  forty-first  chapter  of  Genesis  into  some 
twenty  fragments,  finom  three  difierent  writers; 
and  Daridson  (following  Boehmer)  into  forty ; 
while  Tuch  refors  the  whole  chapter,  and  HnpMd, 
Stahelin,  and  DeUtssch  none  of  it,  to  the  Elohist, 
or  groundwork.  Gen.  xxxv.  is  divided  by  Knobel 
into  ten  distinct  sections,  by  Davidson  into  fifteen. 
Davidson  dissecta  Gen.  xxi.  into  twelve  fragments 
from  four  writers  and  ch.  xxxi.  into  thirty-five 
fractions  from  ther  same  writers;  Knobel  into  nine 
and  six  fragments,  respectively.  The  other  analysis 
widely  d'ltkr  from  them  here  and  elsewhere.  Again, 
the  excision  of  verses,  daiises,  and  even  single 
words  is  resorted  to  without  the  sligfateat  hesita- 
tion, when  the  theory  requires.  Thus  in  Gen.  v. 
the  single  verse  29,  and  in  ch.  vU.  the  Ust  clause 
of  ver.  16  is  by  all  these  critics  remanded  from 
the  midst  of  Elohistic  passages  to  the  Jehovist 
Hupfeld  removes  an  intermediate  halA-vetse  in  Gen. 
xii.  4,  xxxv.  16,  21;  Tuch  drops  out  Gtn.  xii.  7; 
Knobel,  xvi.  2,  xxv.  21-23,  xxix.  8,  vii.  5,  and  parts 
of  X.  25,  xii.  8,  xiii.  10,  18,  xxxix.  2.  Tuch, 
Knobel,  and  Delitzseh,  leave  to  the  £k>h!st  only 
ver.  29  of  ch.  xix.  In  ch.  xxi.  Knobel  cuts  off 
from  the  Elohist  the  first  dause  of  ver.  1,  and  the 
word  **  Jehovah  **  of  the  last  dause;  and  of  ch. 
xvii.  he  remarks  that  the  whole  chapter,  ^  except 
*  Jehovah '  of  the  first  verse,  is  an  unchanged 
portion  of  the  groundwriting.**  Similar  methods 
are  abundantly  employed  to  sustain  the  aHeigatioe 
of  a  dillHcnoe  of  phiaseokgy  in  the  respeetift 
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Knobd  declares  that  V  P  rt^pj  occurs 
•olj  in  the  Jeho^nst;  and  haring  found  two  cases 
(Gen.  xxvii.  38,  zxiz.  11),  he  simplj  forces  the 
third  by  cutting  away  the  last  half  of  xxi.  16,  and 
referring  it  also  to  the  Jehovist  In  ver.  14  of 
the  same  chapter  he  also  removes  the  single  phrase 
M  putting  on  his  shoulder,"  to  sustain  his  theory 
that  the  Jehovist  is  more  minute  in  description 
than  the  Elohist  Davidson  declares  that  the 
expression  *'  angel  of  God,**  or  "  angel  of  Jeho- 
vah,** never  occurs  in  the  Elohist;  and,  to  escape 
the  force  of  Gen.  xxi.  17,  and  xxxi.  11,  he  ascribes 
the  first,  notwithstanding  the  invariable  Elohim 
before  and  after,  to  the  redactor,  and  the  second, 
similarly  sitiwted  and  twice  containing  Elohim,  to 
»  $€Cond  Elohist.  He  finally  surrenders  his  posi- 
tion on  this  subject  of  diverse  phraseolosj,  by 
dedaring  that  bis  **  argument  is  based  on  the  pre- 
vailing, not  the  exclusive  usage  in  each  **  {Jntrod. 
to  the  0.  r.  p.  30).  For  other  specimens  of  this 
arbitrary  and  inconsistent  method,  see  Exodus. 
Surely  it  is  a  cheap  process  to  build  theories  of 
■och  materials. 

(iv.)  It  is  instructi%-e  to  observe  the  somewhat 
steady  retrogression  of  these  theories  in  the  land 
of  their  birth.  The  "IVagment  hypothesis**  of 
Yater  and  Hartmann  was  long  ago  exploded  by 
the  doctrine  of  an  elaborate  editorship.  The 
^  aupplement  hj-pothesis  *'  that  followed  was  una- 
ble to  sustain  itself  in  any  one  form ;  but  relief 
vat  sought  by  various  enlargements  of  the  number 
of  documents,  llius  Dr.  Davidson  in  1862,  after 
ecoepting  a  theory  of  four  principal  writers  in 
Genesis,  still-  finds  it  necessary  to  add,  that  "  prob- 
ably the  Elohist  used  several  brief  documents  be- 
ndet  oral  tradition.  So,  too,  the  Jehovist  may 
have  done.**  Bunsen  and  Bleek,  who  are  among 
Ibe  latest  of  these  speculators,  are  extremely  vague 
and  cautious  in  details.  And  in  regard  to  the 
■appoaed  date  of  the  Elohist  and  the  Jdiovist,  we 
have  the  following  remarkable  scalfe  of  approach  to 
the  time  of  Moses,  not  quite  in  chronological 
order:  Leiigerke  (1844)  refers  the  Elohist  to  the 
time  of  Solomon,  and  the  suppleraenter  to  that  of 
Hezekiah;  Tuch  (1838)  to  the  timet  of  Saul  and 
Solomon ;  Bleek  to  the  timet  of  Saul  or  the  Judget 
and  of  David;  Stahelin,  of  the  Judges  and  of 
Saul;  Delitzsch  (1852),  of  Motes  and  of  Joshua, 
or  one  of  the  elders  who  sunrived  him;  Kurtz 
(1853,  2d  ed.)  suppotet  Deuteronomy  and  sections 
of  the  other  books  written  by  Motet  in  the  Desert, 
and  the  Pentateuch  completed,  perhaps  by  one  of 
Aaron's  sons,  immediately  after  the  occupation  of 
the  promised  land;  and  Sohultz  (1859)  makes  the 
later  writer  or  Jehovist  to  be  abo  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  none  other  than  Mote*  himself. 
This  movement  is  both  hopeful  and  significant, 
notwithstanding  that  the  later  dates  still  find 
abundant  advocates. 

(v.)  It  is  well  to  mark  the  obvious  inoondaiive- 
nett  of  much  of  the  reasoning  of  these  hypotheses. 
The  roost  elaborate  showing  of  documents  does  not, 
.ae  teemt  often  to  be  atsumed,  disprove  Mosaic 
authorship.  Moses  may  have  used  them  —  unless 
they  ean  be  positively  shown  to  be  of  later  date. 
lie  may  be,  at  Schultz  holds,  the  very  Jehovist. 
A  modem  historian,  like  Bancroft,  inoorporatet 
dinctly  into  hit  narrative  large  quotationt  from 
other  acoountt.  He  it  glad  to  avail  himtelf  of  the 
fery  words  of  actors  and  eye-witnettet  But  he  it 
no  kit  the  author  of  the  hlttory,  when  he  empbyi, 
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and  at  it  were  vouchet  for,  these  original  acoountt. 
Accordingly,  we  may  freely  recognite  the  ute  o! 
older  documents  and  firmly  hokl  Mosee  ^  be  the 
historian,  —  as  do  RotenmiiUer,  Jahn,  Bmh,  Situart, 
Lewis,  Rawlinson,  Murphy,  and  even  Keil.  Why 
should  not  the  account  of  Creation,  Paradise,  and 
the  Fall,  have  been  handed  down  ?  And  of  so  stu- 
pendous an  event  as  the  Flood,  that  has  imprinted 
itsdf  on  the  memory  of  almost  all  nations,  even  the 
most  degraded,  why  should  not  the  careful  narra- 
tive, reading  in  the  original  like  the  minute  record 
of  an  eye-finest,  have  descended  down  the  chosen 
line  of  Shen»  from  the  scene  itself?  Why  rqect 
the  striking  indioatknis  that  Gen.  xiv.  is  a  narra- 
tive older  than  the  tune  of  Moses,  slightly  modern- 
ized ?  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  external  marks 
of  a  htter  perknl  —  a  name  or  two,  here  and  there 
an  explanatory  remark  or  interpolated  comment, 
such  as  the  Uipae  of  several  hundred  years  might 
naturally  occasion,  and  which  a  modem  editor 
would  attach  in  the  form  of  foot-notes,  ~  by  no 
means  prove  the  later  composition  of  the  book, 
more  especially  if  there  are  valid  reasons  on  other 
grounds  to  l>diere  the  contrary.  Still  more  hol- 
low is  the  attempt  to  argue  a  Uter  date  by  accumu- 
bited  references  to  passages  which  cannot  themselyet 
be  thown  to  have  had  a  later  origin,  e.  g.  Gen. 
xiii.  18  (Hebron),  xl.  15  (the  Hebrews),  Deut.  xvii. 
14-20  (the  fiiture  monarchy).  Dr.  Daridson,  who 
has  gathered  up  a  large  array  of  reasons  for  believ- 
ing the  kiter  date  of  Deuteronomy,  is  obliged 
repeatedly  to  admit  the  inconclusi^-eness  of  8e\'eral 
portions  of  his  argument.  He  devotes  ten  pages 
to  a  showing  of  the  differences  between  its  legislatk>n 
and  that  of  the  other  books;  and  yet  concedes  that 
the  changes  and  modifications  **are  not  radical 
onet,"  and  are  "  only  a  devek>pment  of  the  first  ** ; 
and  that  it  is  **  possible  indeed  to  concdre  of 
Motes  "  making  these  very  modifications  ( /ntrod.  i. 
35d,  363).  Again  after  presenting  a  catalogue  of 
historic  deviatbns  from  the  other  books,  he  ck)set 
by  granting  that  "  there  is  no  positive  contradic- 
tion between  them**  (p.  367).  And  yet  these  utteriy 
inconclusive  consklerotkHis  are  steadily  paraded 
as  proofii.  In  order  to  show  a  difilbrenoe  in  the 
tone  of  thought,  Daridson  is  not  ashamed  to  dte 
the  injunction,  **drcumeise  the  foreskin  of  your 
heart,*'  in  evkience  that  **  the  ceremonial  law  wat 
lett  valued  '*  then  (p.  869).  The  scholarly  Knobel 
does  not  he^tate  to  swell  his  catalogue  of  diversi- 
ties of  style  by  instancing  long  lists  of  words  lim- 
ited in  tlieir  use  by  the  very  nature  of  the  subject, 
such  at  the  technical  wordt  concerning  the  tacri- 
ficet.  Nor  thould  we  overiook  the  cool  assumptkm 
which  has  prevailed  from  De  Wette  to  Davidson, 
and  which  begs  the  whole  question  of  a  revebition, 
by  taking  for  granted  that  a  narrative  of  mirades 
disproves  a  contemporaneous  origin ;  or  the  equally 
vicu>us  assumption  which  hivalidates  much  of 
Bleek's  arguing,  that  not  only  any  prophetic  utter- 
ance or  allusum,  but  anything  which  can  be  con- 
strued as  an  antidpative  transaction,  must  have 
been  written  after  the  event  so  anticipated.  It  it 
in  tuch  modes  that  no  little  of  this  reasonmg  it 
carried  on. 

(vi.)  We  cannot  fisil  to  obienre  how  very  few  are 
the  clear  markt  of  a  bter  hand,  whether  anachro- 
nitmt  or  teemmg  interpolationt.  Contidering  the 
bbor  expended,  the  undoubted  retultt  are  small.  The 
&ct  of  gkMtet  or  interpolationt  upon  the  original 
narrative  hat  kmg  been  admitted.  The  Kabbina 
notued  eigfateta  paasaget  of  thit  kind,  not  aU 
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oquftlljr  dear.  Siztj  yean  ago  J«hn  specified  nine 
JK  ten  short  paangef  {Vx.  vi.  14-29,  vii.  7,  xi.  3; 
Deut.  ii.  10-12»  20-24,  iU.  9-11,  13,  14,  x.  6-9; 
Num.  xxxii.  41),  «s  undoubtedly  not  belonging;  to 
the  text,  and  Num.  xii.  3  m  doubtful.  Modem 
writers  have  ciled  others,  oden  on  unsatisfactory 
grounds.  Of  clear  anachronisms,  the  number  is 
exceedingly  slight.  Of  course  the  account  of 
Moses's  death  was  by  a  later  hand ;  and  a  sufficient 
intimation  is  given  in  the  book  itself,  in  the  declara- 
tion (Deut.  xxxi.  24  ff.)  that  when  Moses  finished 
the  Book  of  the  Law,  be  handed  it  over  to  the  liC- 
vites  to  keep.  In  modem  books  the  account  of  the 
author  usually  precedes  the  work,  though  in  some 
cases  it  is  othirwise,  as  in  Sleidan's  work  on  the 
reij^  of  Charles  V.,  of  which  all  the  complete  edi- 
tions proceed  without  a  break,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  death  and  burial  of  the  author.  The  word 
**l)an"  (Gen.  xiy.  14)  we  incline  to  regard  as 
later,  though  reasons  can  be  given  to  the  contrary; 
"  Hebron  *'  and  "  Hormah  *•  we  do  not  [Dan, 
Heuuox,  Uokmaii.]  llie  Gilgal  of  Deut  xi.  30 
is  clearly  a  dififerent  place  fiom  that  which  was 
first  named  in  Josh.  v.  9.  See  Keil  on  Joshua. 
**  The  Canaanite  was  then  iu  the  land  ^*  (Gen.  xii. 
6,  xiii.  7),  admits  of  tliree  explanations,  maintained 
respectively  by  Knobel,  Delitzsch,  and  Kalisch,  either 
of  which  remove  ull  implication  of  a  hter  date; 
♦»  aU'eady  in  the  land,"  says  Kalisch,  "  for  they  were 
never  entirely  extirpated.*'  **  Before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  Israel"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  31),  might 
spring  from  tlie  time  of  the  kings;  or  (Delitzsch) 
it  might  be  written  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
previous  promise,  v.  11.  **  I  was  stolen  from  the 
land  of  the  Hebrews  "  (Cien.  xL  1,  5),  is  a  natural 
eaLpression  to  the  Egyptians,  who  had  known 
*<  Abram  the  Hebrew,"  and  who  knew  the  people 
of  that  land  as  Hebrews  (Gen.  xxxix.  14,  xii.  12). 
**  As  the  land  spued  out  the  nations  before  you  " 
(Ijevit  xviii.  28)  ceases  to  carry  any  weight  when 
m  translate,  as  the  Hebrew  eqiuUy  admits,  and  as 
ver.  20  implies,  ^  will  ha%'e  spued  out"  The 
phrase  ^*  unto  this  day,"  sometimes  cited,  is  so 
indefinite,  in  one  instance  denoting  merely  a  part 
of  Jacob's  lifetune  ((jen.  xlviii.  15)  and  in  another 
(Josh.  xi.  25)  a  part  of  Kahab's  life,  that  even 
Davidson  does  not  insist  on  it  **  Seaward,** 
meaning  westward  ((jen.  xii.  8,  Ac.),  and  *«  beyond 
Jordan"  ((>en.  1.  11),  meaning  east  of  Jordan,  are 
cited  as  indications  of  a  Palestinian  iiTiter.  But 
if  (xeaenius  is  right  in  declaring  the  Hebrew  to 
Have  had  its  early  home  in  Palestine,  both  phrases 
would  be  simply  old  and  settled  terms  of  the  lan- 
guage, with  a  fixed  geographical  meaning.  Ex. 
xvi.  35,  36  certainly  has  the  aspect  of  a  later  ori- 
gin, notwithstanding  the  defense  of  Hengstenberg, 
Keil,  Haveniick,  and  Murphy.  These  are  the 
Ktnngest  cases  of  supposed  anaichronisms;  of  which 
but  one  is  absolutely  certain,  and  only  two  or  three 
01  hers  present  any  considerable  claims;  while  all 
together,  if  admitted,  would  make  but  a  small  show. 
Other  cases  are  instanced,  but  with  less  plausi- 
bility. For  we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  the 
principle  by  which  Bleek  cites  prospective  kiws,  like 
Deut  xvii.  14-20,  xix.  14,  xx.  5,  6,  as  proofs  of 
\Uer  composition. 

The  attempt  of  (}olenso  and  others  to  show  that 
the  use  of  the  word  Jehovah  itself  indicates  a  Ute 
origin,  and  to  sustain  this  position  by  reference  to 
the  Jehovistio  and  Klohistk  Psalms  is  destitute  of 
any  solid  basis.  Too  many  questions  oonoeroing 
^  date,  authorship,  and    arrangement  of   the 
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Pkalms  are  unsettled,  to  make  the  argumeot  of  may 
account  But  (1)  iu  order  to  make  a  great  con- 
trast between  the  eariier  and  hUer  psalms  in  the 
use  of  the  word  Jehovah,  Colenso  ports  company 
with  the  men  of  his  school,  and  accq>ts  the  bistotie 
assertions  of  eariy  date  in  the  titles —  when  it  wiU 
serve  his  turn;  and  he  rejects  them,  when  they  wiD 
not  answer  his  purpose,  as  in  Ps.  xxxIt.  and  cxliL 
the  former  of  which  is  exclusively  Jehovistic«  — 
r^ects  them  for  the  circubu*  reason  that  these 
p^ms  do  **  contain  the  name  of  Jehovah  so  often.** 
(2.)  Of  the  six  psalms  accepted  by  him  as  early 
psalms,  one  half  contain  the  name  Jehovah.  (3. )  It 
is  questionable  whether  the  Davidtc  psalms  of  the 
three  later  books  are  by  David  or  his  royal  soecea- 
sors.  [Psalms].  (4.)  Some  have  hekl  that  the 
arrangement  of  tlie  Psalms  was  governed  by  the 
preponderant  use  of  the  Divine  names.  (5.)  The 
attempt  is  futile  in  the  face  of  the  historic  state- 
ment in  Ex.  vi.  3,  that  GoA  had  made  Himself  em- 
phatically known  to  Moses  as  Jehovah,  while  the 
eariier  names  Jochebed  and  probably  Moriah,  are 
proofs  that  this  was  not  the  first  disclosure  of  the 
name  itself;  a  fact  which  further  appears  in  a  large 
number  of  other  names  found  in  1  Chron.  ii.  8,  25, 
32,  iv.  2,  rii.  2,  3, 8,  xxiii.  8, 17, 19, 20  —  altboui^h 
Colenso  remarks  that  the  chronicler  "simply  in- 
A-eiited  the  names,**  and  Davidson  oKiennes  that 
*' little  weight  attaches  to  these,  because  the 
Hebrews  often  altered  older  names  for  later 
ones!  '* 

llie  apparent  number  of  exphuiatory  glosses  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  seeming  anachronisms; 
but  the  clear  cases  are  not  numerous.  Here  opin- 
ions will  differ.  Some  passages  so  deariy  break 
the  connection  as  to  be  commonly  admitted.  It  is 
perha|is  conceded  by  sober  critics  that  Deut  x.  6, 
7  (probably  6-9)  is  an  interpolation  (or,  certainly  a 
mispUceroent);  abso  most  or  all  of  iiL  9-14  and  iL 
10-12,  20-23.  (RosenmiiUer,  however,  ascribes  the 
last  mentioned  to  Moses  at  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
Hengstenherg  and  Keil  refer  all  tliree  to  hun.) 
Jahn  would  add  Num.  xxxti.  41,  and,  with  no  very 
obvious  necessity,  such  historic  supplenients  as  tht 
titles  Deut  i.  1-4,  iv.  44-49,  and  others  not  speci- 
fisd.  Many  would  inchide  (RosenmiiUer,  Kichhom, 
Jahn)  the  assertion  of  Moses'  meekness  (Num.  xiL 
3),  and  (with  Jahn)  other  remarks  concerning  him, 
Ex.  vi.  26,  27,  vii.  7,  xl  3:  whOe  some  writers  still 
maintain  that  these  remarks  are  demanded  by  the 
connection  and  occask>n,  and  that  Moses  could  be 
dirinely  guided  thus  to  speak  the  truth  concerning 
himself.  These  are  the  strongest  cases  that  are 
adduced.  Others  are  cited,  of  which  the  most  that 
can  be  said  is  tfiat  they  might  be  interpolations; 
and  also  that  they  might  not  It  is  of  no  avail  Ibr 
Bleek  to  allege  Num.  xv.  82,  ^  while  the  ehiMreti 
of  Israel  were  in  the  wilderness  '* :  for  they  bad  leA 
the  wikiemess  before  the  death  of  Moses.  On  the 
whole  there  is  almost  reason  for  surprise  thst  so 
very  few  passages  can  be  found  in  the  P^ttateoch 
which  could  not  have  come  from  the  hand  of  Moses 
himself.  In  a  composition  so  ancient  we  shoaU 
naturally  look  for  more,  rather  than  fewer  maifa 
of  editorial  revision. 

(rii.)  We  can  now  look  at  the  strength  of  the 
eridence  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  ths  book  as 
a  whole.  Hardly  any  thing  is  lacking  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  concurrent  testimony.  We  can 
merely  call  attention  to  it  bi  ^be  most  meagre  of 
outlbies.  1.  Hie  supposition  is  rendered  anting 
admissible  by  all  the  dreamstaiioes  of  the  esia 
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(a.)  Tho  art  of  writing  wu  in  abundant  uae,  and 
the  laraeUtes  in  Egjr))t  had  lived  in  tlie  midst  of  it 
(6.)  The  requisite  impulse  for  a  written  oomposi- 
tioo  had  arrived,  in  the  completion  of  a  great 
national  and  religious  epoch,  and  the  permanent 
ostabltshment  of  laws  and  institutions  founded  on 
a  great  delivemnce.  (c.)  The  occasion  had  come 
for  such  a  book  as  the  Pentateuch,  incorporating 
the  institutions  with  the  history.  {(L)  The  requi- 
■ite  person  had  appeared  in  Moses, —  the  man 
whom  even  Ewald  names  "  the  mighty  originator 
and  leader  of  this  entire  new  national  movement,'* 
a  *^  master-mind  **  "  putting  forth  the  highest  ener- 
gies and  snblimest  efiurts  of  the  spirit  **  with  **  clear 
insight  and  self  possession,"  *'the  greatest  and 
moat  original  of  prophets,'*  with  endowments  so 
remarkable  that  the  same  spirit  **  has  in  no  other 
prophet  produced  results  so  important  in  the  history 
of  the  world  as  in  Moses."  Such  a  work  became 
iQch  a  man;  and  such  a  roan  might  be  supposed  to 
ponsew  the  requisite  *^  insight  *'  for  such  a  work. 

3.  llie  iMt  of  his  authorship  it  sustained  by  pusi- 
iive  and  concurrent  evidence,  in  great  variety  and 
abundance.  It  is  easier  for  objectors  to  overlook 
than  to  meet  it.  (n,)  The  Pentateuch  itself  de- 
clares of  Moses,  and  of  him  only,  that  he  was  con- 
eerued  in  its  oompositk>n.  Neariy  the  whole  uf  Deut- 
eronomy, as  even  De  Wette,  Knobel,  and  David- 
son concede,  claims  to  hmxt  been  written  by  him. 
Statements  are  explicitly  made  concerning  portions 
of  Exodus  and  Numbers  to  the  same  ^t«t:  Ex. 
xxiv.  7,  xxxiv.  27,  *8,  xvii.  14;  Num.  xxxiii.  1-3. 
In  one  of  these  passages  (Ex.  xvii.  14)  the  direc- 
tion is  given  to  write  **  it  in  the  book  *'  (not  n 
book,  as  £.  v.).  Similar  alluskms  to  such  a  book, 
and  to  the  Law  as  a  written  law,  are  found  in  Deut 
xvii.  18, 19,  xxxi.  O-ll,  24,  xxviii.  68.  61,  xxix. 
90,  21,  27,  XXX.  10.  Meanwhile  we  find  God  giv- 
ing  explicit  directions  (Ex.  xxv.  1G-2I,  22)  to 
depofiit  bis  communications  to  Moses  in  ^e  ark; 
corresponding  to  this  direction  is  the  claim,  re- 
peated o^-er  and  over,  that  such  utterances  are  the 
precise  utterar.ees  of  Jehovah,  e.  g.  I^ev.  xxvli.  34; 
Num.  xxxri.  13;  while  the  expressions,  "the  Jjord 
•pake  unto  Motes,  saying,*'  and  **  the  Lord  said 
unto  Motet,"  occur  in  connection  with  various 
groups  of  oomnuuidinenta  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and 
Numbers  more  than  100  timet  —  betidet  other 
•iniilar  forms;  and  some  fifty  times  in  announcing 
the  performance  of  many  of  these  commandments, 
we  are  told  that  it  took  place  **  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses,"  or,  "according  to  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses."  These 
constant  claims  to  be  exaci  statements  of  Crod's 
commandments  by  Moses,  placed  beside  the  direo- 
tion  to  deposit  in  the  ark,  constitute  the  dearest 
and  most  pervading  assertfon  of  the  Motaie  author- 
ship of  the  main  portion  of  the  three  centmi  books. 
(6.)  Deuteronomy,  conlbssedly  asserting  its  own 
Mosaic  origin,  everywhere  presupposes  the  earlier 
books;  and  it  re-asserts  and  rouchet  for  all  the 
main  portiont  of  their  history  from  the  dispersion 
of  the  race  to  the  death  of  Aaron  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  Motet*  tuooestor,  while  itt  commentt 
indode  directly  and  implidtly  all  the  leading  fea- 
tnres  of  their  legisktkm.  As  SchulU  remarks,  it 
is  ineiedible  that  at  the  end  of  hU  life  the  great 
Iqpslator  should  have  been  regardless  of  the  text 
of  bis  kw,  and  soUdtoos  only  about  the  dlsoouiaes 
vhkh  were  the  comment,  (c.)  The  subsequent 
bsoks  of  the  O.  T.  abundantly  presuppose  the 
Pmtalciieh,  and  in  every  inttsnes  in  wfaieh  they 
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aUade  to  the  authorship,  they  refer  It  to  Moses. 
This  topic  has  been  siiifficiently  devebped  in  the 
original  article.  {cL)  It  was  the  undisputed  testi- 
mony of  the  Jewish  nation  at  and  before  the  time 
of  Christ  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch.  Such 
is  the  testimony  of  Philo  ftom  Alexandria,  and  of 
Josephus  ftom  Jerusalem.  (Philo,  Mangey,  II. 
141,  149,  Josephus,  Bekker,  III.  ii.  5,  xii.  etc.) 
So  also  the  Talmud  from  Babylon,  in  a  passage 
apparently  of  great  antiquity.  Their  statements 
are  supported  by  the  occasional  references  of  the 
N.  T.,  which  at  the  lowest  estimate  show  the  cur- 
rent VKW  by  referring  a  passage  from  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  or  Deuteronomy  alike  to  *'  Moses,"  and 
by  recognizing  the  whole  0.  T.  as  consisting,  ao- 
cwding  to  the  then  prevailing  classification,  of 
**thelawof  Moses,  the  prophets  and  the  Psalms," 
or  hagiographa  (Luke  xxiv.  44).  (e,)  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  add  their 
testimony.  The  Law  is  the  law  of  Moses  (John  vii. 
23;  Acts  XV.  5;  Heb.  x.  28),  or  simply  Moses  (Acts 
xxi.  21).  Bfoses  gave  the  Law  (John  L  17,  vii.  19). 
Statements  found  in  the  seveoral  books  are  state- 
ments of  Moses  (Luke  xx.  37,  Rom.  x.  5,  Acts  iii. 
22;  Matt  xix.  8).  The  entire  utterances  of  the 
Pentateuch   concerning  the  priesthood  are  what 

Moses  spake  concerning  the  priesthood  '*  (Heb. 
vii.  14).  The  Saviour  directly  decbu^  (John 
vi.  46,  47),  that  Bloses  '*  wrote  of  me,"  and  that 
he  leil  **  writings  * '  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 
See  also  l^ike  xxiv.  27,  44,  Acts  xxvi.  22,  xxviiL 
23,  XV.  21 ;  2  Cor.  iU.  16,  Luke  xvi.  23,  31.  Those 
only  who  hold  the  views  of  Colenso  and  Davidson 
will  deem  it  suflident  to  say  that  the  Saviour  only 
shared  the  ignorance  of  his  age.  Nor  will  it  satisfy 
tlie  conditions  of  the  case  to  say  that  He  simply 
accommodated  himself  to  the  prevalent  view  by  the 
arguinenhun  ad  hominem ;  for  Christ's  deckmition 
hi  John  V.  46,  47,  is  too  direct  and  self-originated 
to  be  easily  disposed  of  otherwise  than  (in  Alford's 
words)  as  **  a  testimony  to  the  feet  of  Moees  hav- 
ing written  tboee  boolu  which  were  then  and  aro 
still  known  by  his  name."  (/.)  llie  force  of  all 
these  testimonies  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  absulutdy  uncontradicted.  While  tlic  Penta- 
teuch itself,  the  subsequent  books  of  the  O.  T., 
the  Jewish  nation,  the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles, 
point  to  Moses  with  such  entire  unanimity  that  the 
echo  oomes  back  from  foreign  lutions,  in  Manetho, 
Hecatsus,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  referring  tlie  Jewish 
laws  and  institutions  to  Moses  alone,  not  one  hint 
is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  history  or 
literature  that  any  person  later  or  other  than  Moses 
composed  either  the  rolume  or  any  integral  portion 
of  it.     Never  was  testimony  more  unbroken. 

3.  The  direct  testimony  is  confiimed  by  vari- 
ous collateral  indicatkmt,  which  wo  can  only 
suggest.  (<i.)  Traces  of  the  Pentateuch  in  tho 
other  books  of  the  0.  T.  extending  almost  up  to 
the  time  of  Moses,  —  except  as  the  authentidty  and 
early  date  of  those  boolu  also  are  denied.  (6.) 
Various  archaisms  characteristic  of  the  five  books, 

and  of  those  almost  or  quite  alone:  e.  g.  H^H 
as  a  feminine  195  times  (36  in  Deuteronomy),  and 
in  no  certain  instance  dsewhera;  *^^j  as  a  femi- 
nhie;  tlie  demonstrative  'HTf,  found  but  twice 
daewfacfe;  the  Kal  fhture  endhug  ^  for  H] ;  the 
&r  grsattr  pndominanos  of  the  fhll  fbtort  )^ ;  tha 
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■bundant  ue  of  H  local;  13^^  finr  07^^ 
hen    only,    fiflceD    timet:     "Vl^}    for    n^; 

s'^gi},  cytpj,  roj,  -^j^,  btha,  3315,  njn, 

^''^^y  and  others,  only  hert.  The  won!  D'^HP 
disappear!    afterwards,    except    in    poetry;    I'^D 

ooenrs  29  times,  afterwards  but  once;  HIli^  SI 
times,  and  but  once  afterwards.  There  is  a  preva- 
lence of  rough  consonants;  thus  pPI^,  13  times 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  twice  only  elsewhere,  while 
the  softer  form  pHip^  is  found  88  times  in  the 
later  books  (c.)  Egyptian  words  and  traces  of 
Egyptian  residence.  Among  the  Hebrew  words 
corresponding  to  Egyptian  ones,  as  given    by  Ge- 

ienius,  Bunsen,  and  Seyfihrth,  are  P^V^    ]^n, 

nj^i    ngjp,    and    many  others.      The  word 

]**n,  occurring  twenty-one  times  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, afterwards  disappears,  except  twice  in  £»> 
kiel.  The  word  ^TTjh,  which  had  Ethiopic  and 
apparenUy  Egyptian  affinities,  went  gradually  into 
disuse,  and  was  repUced,  except  in  poetry,  by  "IS. 
(d,)  Marks  of  the  wQdemess.  Constant  reference 
to  tents  and  camps  (Ex.  xix.  17,  &o.);  r^pilations 
for  marching  and  halting  (Num.  ii.  etc.);  and  the 
absence  of  allusions  io  permanent  dwellings  except 
prospectively.  The  minute  and  elaborate  direc- 
tions for  constructing  and  transporting  the  taber- 
nacle for  the  ark,  would  never  have  been  committed 
to  writing  except  at  the  time.  The  wood  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  furniture  (shittim)  was  the  prod- 
not  of  the  desert;  while  the  cypress  of  Palestine 
never  appears  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  cedar, 
which  is  the  growth  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  is  men- 
tioned, but  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  —  never 
as  a  building-material,  but  in  slight  quantities,  on 
two  occasions,  in  cleansing  ftt>m  the  leprosy  (Lev. 
xiv.),  and  in  forming  water  of  purification  for  the  un- 
clean (Num.  xix.  6).  Now  we  learn  elsewhere  that 
cedar  was  imported  ftx>m  Syria  into  Egypt  for  fbr- 
nitore,  small  boxes,  co6lns,  and  various  objects 
oonnected  with  the  dead,  and  was  also  used  in 
ointments  for  elephantiasis,  ulcers,  and  some  other 
complaints.  The  uses  designated  thus  remind  us 
of  Egypt,  the  quantities  employed  conform  to  the 
circumstances  of  a  journey  which  restricted  it  to 
small  ameunts.  Yet  the  later  books  of  the  Bible 
abound  in  allusions  to  the  cedar  as  the  noblest  of 
trees  and  building  materials.  Certain  regulations 
were  made  for  the  wilderness  and  afterwards  re- 
laxed, Ijev.  xviL  84;  Deut.  xU.  15,  20,  21.  The 
law  for  leprosy  contemplates  both  the  condition  of 
the  peopk)  in  the  wilderness  and  in  their  ftiture 
home.  Some  regulations  oonceming  uncleanness 
suppose  all  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tteber- 
node.  Some  instances  of  supplementary  legisUtion 
are  founded  on  occurrences  or  laws  of  the  wilder- 
ness; thus  in  regard  to  the  Passover,  the  reguhi- 
tion.  Num.  ix.  8-11,  grows  out  of  Num.  v.  2. 
Laws  in  regard  to  Sabbath-breaking  and  bUsphemy, 
Levit.  xxiv.,  Num.  xv.  82-36,  originated  in  like 
manner.  Stanley  shows  {Jewtth  Ckurek,  i,  189) 
that  the  regulations  concerning  clean  and  unclean 
animals,  in  several  of  their  specifieattons,  include 
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what  was  peetdiariy  •«  the  game  of  the  wUdiriif  * 
The  eonsacratioQ  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  aa  tkft 
same  writer  remarks  (i.  188),  is  a  dear  manorial 
of  that  early  period,  since  at  no  later  time  vna 
there  ftimished  any  such  occaak>n ;  and  the  provis- 
ion of  cities  of  refuge  (i.  191)  points  back  to  a 
nomadic  life  and  the  monds  of  the  desert.  <€.) 
Delitcsch  shows  that  there  was  no  subsequent  period 
of  the  nation  from  which  the  Law  as  a  whole  ooold 
have  sprung:  neither  the  barbarous  times  of  tiae 
Judges,  nor  the  insignificant  time  of  Saul ;  whcrooa 
the  reigns  of  Darid  and  Sok>mon,  rich  aa  thmj 
are  in  historic  materials,  give  no  indication  wli 
ever  that  the  Law  then  first  assumed  written  f 
It  did  not  originate  after  the  division  of  the  1  _ 
doms,  for  Isniel  and  Judah  alike  acknowledged  Hm 
sway.  Nor  in  the  fxile;  for  the  people  in  retim- 
ing fix>m  the  exile  return  also  to  the  tkonk  as  the 
original  divine  basis  of  their  long  shattered  eoat- 
monwealth.  And  as  to  Ezra,  both  histoty  said 
tradition  disclose  him  only  as  a  restorer  and  psmi 
as  an  originator.  (/.)  Finally,  those  who  den  j  tbe 
authorship  by  Moses,  cannot  suggest,  mueh  leas 
agree  upon  any  plausible  substitute. 

(viii.)  Let  us  now  summarily  notice  the  SnvaBd- 
ity  of  all  the  objections  raised,  aa  against  this  evi- 
dence. The  »  higher  criticism  **  has  foiled  to  shake 
the  testimony.  Von  Bohlen*s  attempt  to  ahov 
errors  in  the  allusions  to  Egyptian  customs  nota- 
bly recoiled.  The  arithmetical  ol^jections  nasu^ 
shaled  by  Colenso  have  been  supersbnndantly 
demolished.  The  alleged  errors  and  false  impBea- 
tions  concerning  the  wilderness  have  been  largrij 
addressed  to  our  ignorance;  and  many  of  the  ob- 
jections have  been  shown  also  to  have  sprung  ttotn 
ignorance;  whereas  every  new  research  brings  to 
light  new  correspondences  between  the  narrative 
and  the  dreumstances.  The  cited  anachronisms 
shrink  into  the  smallest  compass;  and,  so  for  aa 
they  exist,  can  be  legitimately  accounted  for  as  re- 
visions. The  apparent  interpoktions  are  them- 
selves indications  of  the  antiquity  of  the  text.  Tbt 
assertion,  that  *«  the  mythological,  traditional,  and 
exaggerated  element**  (Davidson)  —  that  is,  the 
miracuknis — shows  that  Mores  could  not  have  beeo 
the  author,  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  whc4e  ques- 
tion of  the  supematuraL  The  aignment  that  there 
is  not  difiisrence  enough  between  the  language  «f 
the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  kter  books,  bnaks  dom 
in  several  ways:  It  is  conceded  by  the  ol^jcctors 
(e.  ff.  Davklson,  i.  104)  tiiat  there  aie  difleRnecs, 
but  they  are  alleged  to  be  insufficient,  —  a  matter 
of  degree  and  a  question  of  opbion.  That  the  di- 
versities should  not  be  great  is  explicable  ftmn  the 
isohition,  the  consolidation,  and  complete  inter- 
communication  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  from  the 
uniformity  of  their  mode  of  life,  and  the  fixedness 
of  their  institutions  and  their  civilisation.  It  is 
paralleled  by  the  feet  that  the  Syriac  of  the  Peshito 
in  the  second  century  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  Syriac  writers  of  the  13th  century.  And 
furthermore,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  by  Da 
Wette,  Knobd,  Bleek,  Ewald,  that  poetioiis  of  tiw 
Pentateuch  are  actually  as  okl  as  Moses;  and  Ejbo- 
bel  even  admits  the  difikulty  of  deciding  what  is 
Mosaic  and  what  is  not;  whUe  the  difiRnnce  be> 
tween  the  admitted  psafaas  of  David  and  the  ka- 
guage  of  Esra^s  time  —  though  a  period  for  aieri 
eventfiil  in  historio  efasages  —  sis  not  sach  as  ts 
have  made  the  Ptefans  diffleult  of  apprelMoaica  at 
the  httcr  period.    Again,  •^rspstiUoaa,  doplifalv 
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■ad  diftne  narratives  **  ^  if  all  the  cited  instaoees 
were  real  —  do  uot  bear  upon  this  question.  No 
more  does  the  alleged  composite  character  of  the 
book;  iSw,  to  whatever  extent  a  compilation,  unless 
there  be  positive  proof  of  later  date,  nothing  pre- 
vents Motes  from  having  been  the  **  redactor  *'  or 
the  **  Jebovist**  Without  here  going  fiirttier  into 
that  question,  we  will  only  saj  that  while  Heng- 
stenbei^  has  too  veheroentlj  repelled  the  idea  of  a 
eomposite  character,  and  has  gone  to  extremes  in 
the  endeavor  to  find  alwajs  a  special  reason  for  the 
use  of  Elohim  and  Jehovah  respectively,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  opposite  school  have  gone  to  a  still 
greater  extreme  in  the  attempt  to  dissect  and  pre- 
cisely to  determine  the  sources  of  each  part  of  the 
oomposition.  It  is' a  well-considered  remark  of 
KurU  at  the  ck)se  of  his  Hutory  of  the  Old  Cov- 
enant: "We  venture  to  ezpreas  it  as  our  confi- 
dent persuasion  that  the  question  as  to  the  origin 
and  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  is  fiur  from  hav- 
ing been  settled,  either  by  Havemick,  Hengsten- 
berg,  or  Keil,  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  Tuch,  Sta- 
h«lin,  and  Delitzsch  on  the  other,  and  still  Uaa  by 
Ewakl  or  Hupfeld/' 

There  is  nothing  then  to  invalidate  the  clear 
evidence  that  Moses  was  the  author,  unless  it  be 
the  few  detached  words  and  passages  seemingly  of 
later  growth.  But  it  has  been  well  said  by  the 
writer  of  the  preceding  article,  "  we  are  not  obliged 
because  of  the  liter  date  of  these  portions  to  bring 
down  the  rest  of  the  book  to  later  times.*'  Indeed 
no  procedure  is,  under  the  circumstances,  more 
unreasonable,  provided  they  can  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained otherwi«e.  But  they  can  be  thus  explained. 
The  succession  of  prophets  continued  till  Ezra  and 
Keheniiah,  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  Moses. 
In  view  of  the  lapse  of  time  and  of  the  effects  of  the 
exile,  (1)  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  supposition  that 
exi>Ianatory  additions  should  have  been  made  by 
some  of  these  kter  prophets.  (2.)  The  Scriptures 
render  the  supposition  probable  by  their  notices  of 
Ezra.  He  is  not  only  in  genenl  "  the  scribe  *' 
(Neh.  viii.  4),  but  he  is  "a  ready  scribe  in  the 
Law  of  Moses  "  (Hx.  viL  6),  '*  a  scribe  of  the  words 
of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  stat- 
utes to  Israel**  (vii  11),  who  **  had  prepared  his 
heart  to  seek  the  Law  of  the  Lord  and  to  do  it, 
and  to  teach  in  Israel  statute  and  judgments  '* 
(ver.  10).  He  is  also  dedared  not  only  to  have 
brought  the  Iaw  of  Moses  before  the  people,  and 
to  have  read  it  publicly  in  their  hearing  through  a 
succession  of  days  (Kz.  viii.  1-6, 18),  but  he  and  his 
eomiiuton  **  read  in  the  Law  of  God  distinctly,  and 
gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the 
reading*'  (viii.  8).  Now  let  Ezra  but  have  done 
finr  the  Scriptures  permanently  and  in  view  of  the 
permanent  necessity,  that  which  he  did  orally  and 
transiently  on  this  occasion,  and  we  have  the  phe- 
nomena fully  explained.  (3.)  Accordingly  there 
are  traditional  indications  that  this  kind  of  supple- 
mentary work  was  actually  performed.  The  Baby- 
fenlan  Talmud,  in  a  well-known  passage  appar- 
ently of  great  antiquity  (see  Westcott,  The  Bible 
MS  the  CAufcA,  pp.  35-37),  ascribes  eight  verses  of 
the  Pentateuch  [the  but  eight]  to  Joshua;  and  the 
same  passage  declares  that  several  of  the  books  of 
the  0.  T.  were  **  written  **  (or  reduced  to  their 
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present  form)  by  others  than  their  proper  authors, 
am<nig  them  **  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  '* ; 
while  Hva  and  Nehemiah  end  the  list  with  writing 
their  own  books  and  completing  the  books  <^ 
Chronicles.  Concurrent  with  this  is  the  tradition 
of  2  Esdras  (xiv.  20-40),  handed  down  also  by  the 
eariy  fiithers,  £sbulousIy  embellished  indeed,  and  as- 
cribing to  Ezra  the  reproduction  of  the  lost  Scrip- 
tures by  immediate  inspiration.  But,  as  Dr.  Dk- 
vidson  well  said  in  his  BibUcal  Criticism  (i.  103), 
the  historic  basis  of  the  view  that  Ezra  bore  a 
leading  part  in  collecting  and  revising  the  sacred 
books  is  not  shaken  by  the  fiibulous  circumstances 
in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  in  passages  of 
the  Talmud,  and  in  kter  Jewish  authors."  We 
may  well  accept  this  method  of  explaining  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

We  accordingly  reach  the  conclusion  that  noth- 
ing adduced  by  reoent  discussions  need  shake  our 
belief  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 
We  may  accept  the  traces  of  earlier  narratives,  as 
having  been  employed  and  authenticated  by  him; 
and  we  may  admit  the  marks  of  later  date  as  indi- 
cations of  a  surfiloe  revision  by  authorized  persons 
not  htter  than  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Among  the  later  publications  are  Murphy  on 
Genesis  (1864)  and  Exodtis  (1866);  Kallsch  on 
Genesis^  Exodus,  and  Leviticus  (1858-1867); 
LAnge  on  Genesis;  Jacobus  on  Genesis;  Maodo- 
nalds  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch  (1861);  Da- 
vidson's Introduction  to  the  OH  Testament  (1862- 
63);  and  The  Book  of  Genesis ;  the  Common  Fer- 
sion  revised  for  the  Amer.  Bible  Union,  with  £s> 
planatory  NoteSy  by  T.  J.  CJonant  (N.  Y.  1868). 
See  also  a  discussion  of  the  historic  character  and 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  BibL  Sacra 
for  April  and  July,  1863,  and  July  and  October, 
1864,  by  the  present  writer.  $.  C.  B. 

PENTECOST  (^'^B?B9  ''l^S?  ^''VllT  ^ 
(Ex.  xxiiu  16)  :  iofnii  Beptfffiov  wponoyeynf 
fAdrctp  :  soUmiutas  messis  prttnitivurum  ;  **  the 
feast  of  harvest,  the  first  fhiiU  of  thy  kbors;  ** 

ni:^^  an  (Ex.  xxxlv.  22;  Deut  xvi.  10):  iof^ 
ifiiofjJiSwp  :  solemnitas  hebdomadarum  "  the  feast 
of  weeks:"  n'»"yi32in  nV  (Num.  xxviii  26,  cf. 
Lev.  xxiii.  17):  iiii4pa  r&y  ydi^yidiesprimitieorum; 
«*  the  day  of  first  fruits'*).  In  falter  times  it  appears 

to  have  been  called  D^'Q^ISri  D'V  (see  Joseph.  B, 
J.  ii.  3,  §  1);  and  henoe,  iifiipn  rfji  UtmriKOirrfis 
(Tub.  u.  1;  2  Maco.  xU.  32;  Acto  ii.  1,  xx.  16; 
1  0>r.  xvL  8).    But  the  more  common  Jewish  name 

was  nnSS"  (in  ChaWee,  H*?")?S;  'A<rapOci,in 
Joseph.  Ant,  iii.  10,  §  6).  The  second  of  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Hebrews.  It  fell  in  due  course  on 
the  sixth  day  of  Sivan,  and  its  rites,  according  to 
the  Law,  were  restricted  to  a  single  day.  The  most 
important  passages  relating  to  it  are,  Ex.  xxiii.  16, 
[jev.  xxiii.  15-22,  Num.  xxviii.  26-31,  Deut  xvi 
9-12. 

I.  The  time  of  the  festi\*al  was  calculated  from 
the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  the  16th  of  Nisan. 
The  Law  prescribes  that  a  reckoning  should  be  kept 
from  "  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath "  ^  (Ler. 


a  This  wofd  in  the  0.  T.  is  appUed  Co  the  seventh 
day  of  the  Passover  and  the  eighth  day  of  Tabemaeks, 
bat  S4t  to  theday  of  Peoteoosi.  [PASSovia,  note  a,  p. 
SI3.1    OnltsappUoationtoPeBtscost,whkhisft>vuid 


in  the  MIshna  (Rosh  hash.  I.  2,  and  Ckagigak,  IL  4, 
frc),  in  the  Tsrgum  (Num.  xxviii.  26),  in  Jos^os, 
and  elsewhere,  see  §  6. 

h  There  has  been  from  early  times  some  diflBTMiee 
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zxiii.  11,  15)  [Passover,  II.  3]  to  the  morrow 
after  the  oonipletion  of  the  seA-enth  week,  which 
would  of  course  be  the  fiftieth  day  (Lev.  xxiii.  15, 
16;  Deut.  xvi.  9).  The  fifty  days  formally  included 
the  period  of  grain-hnnett,  coiiimencing  with  the 
ofiering  of  the  first  sheaf  of  the  barley-harvest  in 
the  Passover,  and  ending  with  that  of  the  two  first 
loaves  which  were  m<ide  fW>n)  the  wheot-han-est,  at 
this  festival. 

It  was  the  oflering  of  these  two  loa%*e8  which 
was  the  distinguishing  rite  of  tiie  day  of  Pentecost. 
Tliey  were  to  be  leavened.  Kaeh  loaf  was  to  con- 
tain the  tenth  of  an  ephah  «  (t.  e.  about  d|  quarts) 
of  the  finest  wheat  flour  of  the  new  crop  (I^v. 
zxiii.  17).  The  flour  was  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
land.^  The  loaves,  along  with  a  peace-oflh'ing  of 
two  lambs  of  the  first  year,  were  to  be  waved  before 
the  Lord  and  given  to  the  priests.  At  the  same 
time  a  special  sacrifice  was  to  be  made  of  seven 
lambs  of  the  first  year,  one  young  bullock  and  two 
rams,  as  a  burnt- offering  (accompanied  by  the  proper 
meat  and  drink  offerings),  and  a  kid  for  a  sin-oflfering 
(Lev.  xxiii.  18, 19).  liesides  these  ofTerings,  if  wc 
adopt  the  interpretation  of  the  Kabbiuical  writers, 
it  appears  that  an  addition  was  made  to  the  daily 
sacrifice  of  two  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  bmbs, 
as  a  burnt- ofiTering  (Num.  xxviii.  27).«  At  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  festivals,  a  free-will  oflering  was 


of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  n*^nZ3 

/12t&n.  It  has  however  been  generally  held,  by 
both  Jesrish  and  Christian  writers  of  all  ages,  that  the 
Sabbath  here  spoken  of  is  the  first  day  of  holy  eonvo- 
catioD  of  the  Piissover,  the  15th  of  Nisan,  mentioned 

Lev.  xxiii.  7.  In  like  manner  the  word  /13^  is 
evidently  used  as  a  designation  of  the  day  of  atooe- 
ment  (Lev.  xxlU.  82) ;  and  ]Sn21t^  {$aUbati  ofrMiro- 
tie)  is  applied  to  the  first  and  eighth  days  of  Tabema- 
oles  and  to  the  Veast  of  Trumpets.  That  the  LXX. 
so  understood  the  pasnage  in  question  can  hardly  be 
doubted  from  their  calling  it  *'  the  morrow  after  the 
first  day  '^  (i.  e.  of  the  festival) :  i^  ciravpiof  1%  irp«lmfc. 
The  word  in  vv.  15  and  16  has  also  been  understood 
as  "  week,"  used  in  the  same  manner  as  aafifiarm.  in 
the  N.  T.  (Matt,  xxviii.  1 ;  Luke  xvUi.  12 ;  John  xx.  1. 
&c.).  But  some  have  Insisted  on  taking  the  8abbath 
to  mean  nothing  but  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  or 
((the  sabbath  of  creation,*' as  the  Jewish  writers  have 
called  it ;  and  they  see  a  difllcolty  in  tinderstanding 
the  same  word  lu  the  general  sense  of  W€ek  as  a  period 
of  seven  days,  contending  that  It  can  only  mean  a 
regnlar  week,  beginning  with  the  fint  day,  and  ending 
with  the  Sabbath.  Hence  the  BalthusUn  (or  Saddu- 
eean)  party,  and  In  later  times  the  Karaites,  sapposed 
that  the  omer  was  ofSned  on  the  day  fallowing  the 
weekly  Sabbath  which  might  happen  to  fiOl  within  the 
seven  days  of  the  Passover.  The  day  of  Pentecost 
would  thus  always  fidl  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
nitsig  (Otiem  und  Pfingtttn^  Heidelberg,  1837)  has 
put  forth  the  notion  that  the  Hebrews  regularly  began 
a  new  week  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  so  that 
the  7th,  14th,  and  21st  of  NIsan  were  always  Sabbath 
days.  He  Imagines  that  ^  the  morrow  after  the  Sab- 
bath "  from  which  Pentecost  was  reckoned,  was  the 
22d  day  of  the  month,  the  day  after  the  proper  termi- 
nation of  the  Passover,  lie  is  well  answered  by  Bfihr 
(Symbolik,  11.  620),  who  refers  especially  to  Josh.  v. 
11,  as  proving,  in  oonneetlon  with  the  law  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
14,  that  the  omer  was  offered  on  the  16th  of  the  month. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  words  In  that  pasasfs, 

t^^|1bin  ''^^St  ™*i^  merely  eem  of  tht  •kmd^  not 
^Ka^iuT  (*theoldeoniof thelaiid.**    ((Tbemorrow 
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to  be  made  by  each  person  who  came  to  the  ante- 
tuary,  according  to  his  circumstances  (Dent.  xvL 
10).  [Passover,  p.  2342,  note  d.]  It  would  seem 
that  its  festive  character  partook  of  a  more  free  and 
hospitable  liberality  than  that  of  the  Passover,  wliidi 
was  rather  of  the  kind  which  belongs  to  tJie  vatn 
family  gathering.  In  this  respect  it  reeemUed  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  llie  Le^ite,  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow,  were  to  be  brought  within 
its  influence  (Deut,  xvi.  11, 14).  llie  mention  of 
the  gleanings  to  be  left  in  the  fields  at  harvest  for 
the  poor  and  the  straugo*,"  in  connection  with 
Pentecost,  may  perhaps  have  a  bearing  on  the  lib- 
erality which  belonged  to  the  festi\-al  (Lev.  xxiii. 
22).  At  Pentecost  (as  at  the  Passover)  the  people 
were  to  lie  reminded  of  their  bondage  in  Efcypt,  aiud 
they  were  especially  admoobhed  of  then-  obligiuiosi 
to  keep  Uie  Livine  law  (Deut.  xvi.  12). 

li.  Of  the  informaUon  to  be  gatlierrd  from  Jew- 
ish writers  respecting  the  obsen-soce  of  Pentacoat, 
the  following  particulars  appear  to  be  the  beat  wor- 
thy of  notice.  The  flour  for  the  k»ves  was  sifted 
with  peculiar  care  twelve  times  over,  lliey  were 
made  either  the  day  before,  or,  in  the  event  of  a 
Sabbath  preceding  the  day  of  Pentecost,  two  daji 
before  the  occasion  {Afenachoth^  vi.  7,  xL  9).  lltij 
are  said  to  ha\e  been  made  in  a  particiUar  form. 
They  were  seven  palms  in  length  and  four  in  breadth 


after  the  Passover »»  (npSH  n^PtS),  might  at 
first  sight  seem  to  express  the  15th  of  Nii«n  ;  but  tba 
expreerion  may,  on  the  whole,  with  more  probabilUj, 
be  taken  as  equivalent  with  ^  the  morrow  after  Um 
Snbbath,''  that  is,  the  16th  day.  See  Kelt  on  Josh.  ▼. 
11 ;  Maslus  and  Druslus,  on  the  same  text.  In  the  Oit 
Sac;  Bithr,  Symb.  II.  621 ;  Selden,  De  Anno  Hrili,  ch. 
7  ;  Bartenon,  in  Oiagigah^  ii.  4 ;  Buxt.  Sjfn.  Jtul.  xx.  ; 
Fagios,  in  Lev.  xxiii.  15 ;  Droslas,  No!a  Majonn  m 
Lev.  xxiii.  16.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  i^X 
omit  rfi  iwavpiov  tov  wiax^t  aooording  to  the  texts  of 
TIschendorf  and  Theile. 

a  The   flliy^,  or  tenth  (In  A.  Y.  « tenth  deal  »»), 

is  exphdned  In  Num.  v.  15,  H^'^KH  rVn^b'g^ 
"  the  tenth  pari  of  an  ephah.'*    It  is  sometimes*  call«l 

15^1  *^^»  11*»"^*7'  «  hand/kl  (Ex.  xvi.  80),  the 
same  word  which  Is  applied  to  the  first  sheaf  of  the 
Passover.    (See  Joseph.  Ant.  viU.  2,  $  9.)    [WnoRS 

AMD  MCASUKES  ] 

b  This  is  what  Is  meant  by  the  words  in  Lev.  xxtO. 
17,  which  stand  In  the  A.  T.  «  cat  of  yonr  habita- 
tions,'' and  In  theTolgate,  "ex  omnibm  bah!tsrnHs 

vestrls."    The  Hebrew  word  is  not  H'^S,  a  kenae,  om 


the  home  0/  a  family  ^  bat  I3CE7^D,  a  ptoes  of  < 

a$  the  territory  of  a  nation.    The  LXX.  has,  iwh  rff 

KaroucCat  viiSnt ;  Jonathan,  **  e  loeo  babitatkwam  vee- 

am."    Set*  Druslus,  In  Oit.  Sae. 

c  The  diOering  statements  respecting  the  proper 
sscriflces  for  the  day  in  Lev.  xxlil.  18,  and  Kasa. 
xxviii.  27.  are  thus  rseondled  by  the  Jewish  writscs 
(Mixhna,  Menaehoth^  iv.  2,  with  the  notes  of  BartMOia 
and  Maimonldes).  Josephns  iH^Mars  to  add  the  twt 
statements  together,  not  qnits  accurately,  and  doss 
not  treat  them  as  reUtlng  to  two  distinct  saerttces 
{Ant.  m.  10,  $  6).  He  enumerates,  as  the  whole  of 
the  otSnings  fbr  the  day,  a  single  loaf,  two  lambs  fat 
a  peace-offering,  three  hnDoeks,  (wo  rsaM  and  lb«r> 
teen  lambs  fbr  a  bnmt-olferinc.  and  two  kids  tsr  a 
sin-oflbring.  BKhr,  Winer,  and  other  moileni  esfUea, 
regard  the  statements  as  disooidant,  and  prefer  that 
of  Num.  xxviii.  as  being  most  In  harmcDj  wkh  tte 
aaerlfloes  whieh  boloog  to  the  ether  ftstivals. 
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iMma^wm, iL 4, with  MaimoiMdei* note).  Thetwo 
lunU  tor  a  pmoe-otkxvag  wen  to  be  wkhA  b  j  the 
prfttt,  before  thej  were  tlughtered,  akmg  with  the 
loaves,  and  alUrwards  the  loavet  were  waved  a 
HDond  time  afeng^  with  the  thoolderi  of  the  Iambi. 
One  kaf  wm  given  Co  the  htgh-prieft  and  the  other 
Co  the  ordinaiy  prieeti  who  officiated*  (MaimoD.  in 

7\mad,  e.  8,  quoted  bjOtho).  1%e  bread  was  eaten 
thai  saoM  night  in  the  Temple,  and  Doflnginent  of 
U  was  ssflfered  to  remaha  till  the  monilng  (Joieph. 
A  J.  vi.  »,  §  9;  Ant.  iH.  10,  §  6). 

Although,  according  to  the  Law,  the  observance  of 
Pentecost  bated  but  a  single  daj,  the  Jews  in  foreign 
countries,  since  the  Captivitj,  have  prolonged  it  to 
two  days.  They  have  treated  the  Feast  of  Trum- 
pets in  the  same  way.  The  alteration  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  meet  the  possibility  of  an  error 
In  calculating  the  true  day.^  It  is  said  by  Barte- 
oon  and  Mairaonides  that,  while  the  Temple  was 
sAaadlng,  though  the  religions  rites  were  confined 
to  the  day,  the  festivities,  and  the  bringing  in  of 
gifts,  continued  through  seven  days  (Notes  to  Cfia- 
ffignhy  11.  4).  The  Hallel  is  said  to  have  been  sung 
mt  Pentecost  as  well  as  at  the  Passover  (Lightfoot, 

TVmpfe  Service,  §  3).  The  concourse  of  Jews  who 
•ttCDcled  Pentecost  in  later  times  appears  to  have 
been  very  great  (Acts  ii.;  Joseph.  AnL  liv.  18, 
f  14,  rvU.  10,  §  2;  B,  J,  li.  8,  §  1). 

Ko  occasional  offering  of  first-fhiits  could  be 
made  in  the  Temple  b^re  Pentecost  {BicatrirHf 
L  8, 6 ).  Hence  probably  the  two  loaves  were  desig- 
nated «*  the  fhrst  of  the  Ihvt-firuits  **  (Fix.  xxiii.  19) 
[Passoveb,  p.  2348,  noto  d]j  although  the  offering 
of  the  omer  bad  preceded  them.  The  proper  Ume 
for  offering  first-fruits  was  the  interval  between 
Pentecost- and  Tabernacles  (Bice  i.  6,  10;  oomp. 
Ex.  xxiH.  16).     [Kmar-FRUiTS.] 

The  connection  between  the  omer  and  the  two 
loaves  of  Pentecost  appears  never  to  have  been  lost 
■igfat  of.  The  fonner  was  called  by  Philo,  vpot- 
4primt  Mpas  ioft^t  fAfl(ovot  ^  {De  8^.  J  21, 
T.  25:  eomp.  De  Decern  Orac,  iv.  302,  ed.  Tauch.). 
The  interval  between  the  Passover  and  Pentecost 
was  evidently  regarded  as  a  religions  season.'  The 
custom  has  probably  been  handed  down  fhmi  ancient 
Chnes,  which  is  observed  by  the  modem  Jews,  of 
keeping  a  raguhu-  computation  of  the  fifty  days  by 
A  formal  observance,  beginning  with  a  short  prayer 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  omer,  and  con- 
tfamed  on  each  succeeding  day  by  a  solemn  declara- 
tion of  its  mimber  in  the  succession,  at  evening 


«  In  Hke  manner,  the  leavened  brsad  which  was 
«flKed  with  ttio  ordioaTy  poaee-offertng  was  waved 
•ad  given  to  the  priest  who  sprinkled  th#  blood  (Lev. 
TIL1S,14). 

*  L^llbot,  fioercit.  JM.  Acts  IL  1 ;  Beland,  Ant. 
Ir.  4, 6 ;  SeUUa,  Dt  Ann.  Civ.  o.  vtt. 

«  He  elsewhere  meoUons  the  festival  of  ^fteeost 
wftk  the  same  marked  respect  Hespeaksof  a  peenl« 
tar  feast  kept  by  the  Therapeutse  as  vpo«6f»ruK  luyi^- 
nfv  aivrik  «.  IIcvniieooT^  (D*  Vit.  Qmtemp.  v.  884). 

4  AocordiDf  to  the  most  generally  received  Inters 
ptetaHon  of  the  word  5cvrtp6vp«»TOf  (Lnke  vl.  1),  the 
pettod  was  marked  by  a  ragolarly  designated  suooes- 
sloB  of  Sabbaths,  similar  to  the  several  successions  of 
SMuihys  to  per  own  cateodar.  It  is  aaramed  that  the 
*tj  ef  the  omer  wa^  called  Uvnpa  (In  the  LXX.,  Lev. 
kOL  U^  ^  hraipu,^  riit  wpAT^t'h  The  Sabbath  which 
cane  next  after  it  was  termed  StvTtp6wpmTw;  the  see- 
cod,  8«vrtpo3<vr«por;  the  thirdi  Scvrep^rptTor;  and  so 
oovraxds,  HU  Pentecost  This  explanation  was  first 
propnerd  by  ScaUfw  (Dt  Emwd.  Tm^.  lib.  ▼!.  p. 
867),  and  has  been  adopted  by  Vrisehmnth,  Petavius, 
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prayer,  wfaOe  the  members  of  the  femily  are  rtao4> 
mg  with  respeetftil  aHentloa«  (Bust  Sj/n,  JmL  o. 
440). 

HI.  Donbts  have  been  cast  on  the  common  inter- 
pretatiou  of  Acts  ii.  1,  according  to  which  the  Ho^ 
Ghost  was  given  to  the  Apostles  on  the  day  ef 
Pentecost  Lightfbot  contends  that  the  passage,  Ar 
Ty  ffvfarKrip0ve$ai,  r^w  ^/porrlyr  TltimiiKoaryitt 
means  when  the  daif  of  Peiritcoet  hnd  paued,  and 
considers  that  this  rendering  is  countenanced  by  the 
words  of  the  Vulgate,  "cum  complerentur  dies 
Pentecostes."  He  suppoees  that  Pentecost  fell  that 
year  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  it  was  on  the  ensu- 
ing Lord^s  Day  that  i^otur  Arorrcr  ifioBvfuiZhp 
M  rh  abrS  {ExerdL  in  Ad.  IL  1).  llitztg,  o« 
the  other  hand  ( Ostem  und  PfingtUn^  Heidelberg. 
1887),  would  render  the  words,  "  As  the  day  of 
Pentecost  was  appruaching  its  ftdlQlment"  Neander 
has  replied  to  the  latter,  and  has  maintained  the 
common  toterpretatlon  {PUmdng  of  the  ChriiHtm 
Chmrch,  i.  5,  Bohn*s  ed.). 

The  question  on  what  day  of  the  vreek  this 
Pentecost  fell  must  of  courK  be  determined  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  doubt  is  solved  regarding  the 
day  on  which  the  Last  Supper  was  eaton.  [Pam- 
OVEB,  IIL]  If  it  was  the  legal  paschal  supper,  on 
the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  the  Sabbath  during  which 
our  Lord  lay  in  the  grave  was  the  day  of  the  omer, 
Pentecost  must  have  followed  on  the  Sabbath.  But 
if  the  Supper  was  eaten  on  the  13th,  and  He  was 
crucified  on  the  14th,  the  Sunday  of  the  Resurrection 
must  have  been  the  day  of  the  omer,  and  Pentecost 
must  have  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

IV.  There  U  no  clear  notice  in  the  Scriptures  of 
any  historical  significance  belonging  to  Pentecost 
But  most  of  the  Jews  of  later  times  ha\'e  regarded 
the  day  as  the  commemoration  of  the  giving  of  the 
Law  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  made  out  fh>m  Ex.  xix. 
that  the  Uw  was  detivered  on  (he  fiftieth  day  after 
the  deUvenmce  from, Egypt  (Selden,  De  Jur.  JSTot 
et  Gent.  iU.  11).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  a 
eonneotion  between  the  event  and  the  festival  may 
possibly  be  hhited  at  in  the  rsfierenoe  to  the  oh- 
servanee  of  the  Law  to  Deut  xvi.  12.  But  neither 
Philo/  nor  Josephus  has  a  vrord  on  the  subject 
There  is,  however,  a  tradition  of  a  custom  which 
Schottgen  supposes  to  be  at  least  as  ancient  as  the 
Apostolic  times,  that  the  night  before  Pentecost  waa 
a  time  especially  appropriated  for  thanking  God  for 
thegiftoftheLaw.r   Several  of  the  Fathers  noticed 


Lightfbot,  Oodwyn,  Oarpaov,  and  many 
othera. 

«  The  less  educafcad  of  the  modem  Jews  regard  the 
fifty  dajs  with  strange  superstition,  and.  it  would 
seem,  are  always  impatient  for  them  to  come  to  an 
end.  Boring  their  continnaDoe,  they  have  a  dread 
of  sudden  death,  of  the  effect  of  malaria,  and  of  the 
tofinenoe  of  evil  spirits  over  children.  They  retate 
with  groes  exaggeration  the  ease  of  a  great  aiortaUty 
whleh,  during  the  flist  twenty-three  days  of  the  period, 
befeU  the  pupils  of  Akiba,  the  great  Mlshnleal  doctor 
of  the  second  eentniy.  at  Jaik.  They  do  not  ride,  or 
drive,  or  go  on  the  water,  unless  they  are  Impelled  by 
absdnte  neeesRUy.  They  are  oanAd  not  to  whistle  in 
the  evening,  lest  tt  should  bring  Ul  lock.  Thsp 
lerupokNMly  put  off  marriages  tiU  Pealeoost  (Stan- 
ben,  La  Fm  Jmoe  en  Al$act  (Paris,  1800),  p.  124 } 
MIll^  BriHek  Jetot,  p.  907.) 

/  Philo  expiesBly  staSm  that  It  was  at  the  Fsest  of 
Trumpets  that  the  giving  of  the  Law  was  eoamiemo- 
xated  (D«  8tpt.  e.  »).    (T«w»»»?  »«a"  •»•] 

r  Ifor.  ift6.  to  Aet  II.  1. 
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Ifae  eoinddenoe  of  the  day  of  tiie  giving  of  the  Law 
with  that  of  tho  festival,  and  made  uae  of  it.  Thus 
Jerome  lays,  **  Supputemut  numerum,  ct  invo- 
niemus  quinquagesimo  die  egreuionit  IsraSd  ex 
.£gypto  in  verUee  monUa  Sinai  legem  datam. 
Unde  et  Pentecontee  oelebratur  aolemnitas,  et  poetea 
Evangelii  saciamentum  Spiritus  SancU  deecenaione 
completur"  (EpUL  ad  FabiolafHf  Mansio  XI L). 
8t.  Auguatin  tpeaka  in  a  timilar  manner:  " Pente- 
eosten  etiam,  id  est,  a  passione  et  resurrectione 
Domini,  quinquagetimum  diem  celebramus,  quo 
nobis  Sanctum  Spiritum  Paracletum  quern  pro- 
misCTat  misit:  quod  fiiturum  etiaro  per  Judasorum 
pascha  tignificatum  est,  cum  quinquagesimo  die 
post  celebrationem  ovis  ocdsee,  Moyses  digito  Dei 
scriptam  legem  accepit  in  monte  *'  ( Contra  Fauttum, 
hb.  xxxii.  c.  12).  The  kter  Rabbis  spoke  with  con- 
fidence of  the  commemoration  of  the  Law  as  a  prime 
ol^ject  in  the  institution  of  the  feast.  Maimonides 
•ays,  "  Festum  septimanarum  est  dies  ille,  quo  lex 
datafuit  Ad  h^ius  diei  honorem  pertinet  quod 
dies  a  prKcedeuti  solenni  festo  (Pascba)  ad  iUum 
usque  diem  numerentur**  {More  Newchim^  iii, 
41).  Abarbanel  recognizes  the  fiict,  but  denies  that 
it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  institution  of  the 
feast,  observing,  **  lex  divina  non  opus  habet  sanc- 
tificatione  diei,  quo  gus  memoria  recolatur."  He 
adds,  **  causa  festi  septimanarum  est  initium  messis 
tritici"  {in  Leg.  262).  But  in  general  the  Jewish 
writers  of  modem  times  have  expressed  themselves 
on  the  subject  without  hesitation,  and,  in  the  rites 
of  the  day,  as  it  is  now  observed,  the  gift  of  the 
Law  is  kept  prominently  in  view." 

y.  If  the  feast  of  Pentecost  stood  without  an 
organic  connection  with  any  other  rites,  we  should 
have  no  certain  warrant  in  the  Old  Testament  for 
regarding  it  as  more  than  the  divinely  appointed 
solemn  thank8gi\ing  for  the  yearly  supply  of  the 
most  useful  sort  of  food.  Every  reference  to  its 
ineaning  seems  to  bear  immediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  grain-harvest.  It  might  have  been  a 
Gentile  festival,  having  no  proper  reference  to  the 
election  of  the  chosen  race.  It  might  have  taken  a 
place  in  the  religion  of  any  people  who  merely  felt 
that  it  is  God  who  gives  rain  from  heaven  and 
fruitful  seasons,  and  who  fills  our  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness  (Acts  xiv.  17).  But  it  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  essentially  Unked  on  to  the  Passover,  that 
festival,  which,  above  all  others,  expressed  the  feet 
of  a  race  chosen  and  separated  ih>m  other  nations. 

It  was  not  an  insulated  day.  It  stood  as  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  Pentecostal  season.  If  the 
Offering  of  the  omer  was  a  supplication  for  the 
Divine  blessing  on  the  harvest  which  was  just  com- 
inencing,  and  the  ofTering  of  the  two  loaves  was  a 
thanksgiving  for  its  completion,  each  rite  was 
brought  into  a  higher  significance  in  consequence 
of  tfa«  omer  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  Pass- 
over. It  was  thus  set  forUi  that  He  who  had 
delivered  his  people  torn  Egypt,  who  had  raised 

fliat  the  Apostles  on  tht  oocaskm  there  spoken  of  were 
asNmbled  together  for  this  purpose,  In  acoonlance  with 
Jewish  custom. 

'  «  Sooie  of  the  Jews  adorn  their  houses  with  flowers, 
and  wear  wreaths  oo  thiir  heads,  with  the  deelarsd 
purpose  of  testifying  their  Joy  in  the  possession  of  the 
Iaw.  They  also  eat  such  fi>od  as  Is  prepared  with  milk, 
beeause  the  purity  of  the  dlrine  law  is  likened  to  milk. 
^Jompare  the  expiesslon,  ^  the  sUioere  milk  dS  the 
word,"  i  Pet.  U.  2.) 

It  li  a  flutt  of  some  interest,  tiiough  in  nowise  con- 
■eeled  alth  the  prwent  argmn^  that,  la  the  servfase 
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them  fh>m  the  eonditkm  of  skvw  to  thni  of  Iroi 
men  in  immediate  coveoant  with  Himadf^  was  tha 
same  that  was  sustaining  them  with  bread  from  yesr 
to  year.  The  inspired  teacher  declared  to  God't 
chosen  one,  **  He  maketh  peace  in  thy  holders,  U« 
filleth  thee  with  the  finest  of  tht  wfaest  **  (Pk. 
cxlvii.  14).  If  we  thus  regard  the  day  of  Pfeiit»- 
oost  as  the  solemn  termination  of  the  eoneeeraled 
period,  btended,  as  the  seasons  came  reond,  ta 
teach  this  lesson  to  the  people,  we  may  aee  the 
fitness  of  the  name  by  which  the  Jews  have  taoMj 

called  It,  nn;^!^,  ih€  condwHng  o$$emblf.b  [P^^as- 
OVBK,  p.  2343*,  note  a.] 

As  the  two  kwTes  were  leavened,  ibey  eould  not 
be  oflfered  on  the  altar,  like  the  unleavened  sacrificial 
bread.  [Passover,  IV.  3  (fr).]  Abaihand  (ta 
Lev.  xxiii.)  has  proposed  a  reason  for  their  noi 
being  leavened  which  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  a 
doubt.  He  thinks  that  they  were  intended  to  re^ 
resent  the  best  produce  of  the  earth  in  the  actual 
condition  in  which  it  ministers  to  ihe  support  of 
human  life.  Thus  they  express,  in  the  moat  a^ 
nificant  manner,  what  is  evidently  the  idea  of  tbe 
festi>'aL 

We  need  not  suppose  that  the  grain-harrcat  in 
the  Holy  Land  was  in  all  years  precisely  completed 
between  the  Passover  and  Pentecost.  The  period  of 
seven  weeks  was  evidoitly  appointed  in  conformity 
with  the  Sabbatical  numbo',  which  so  frequcsitly 
recurs  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 
[Feasts;  Jubilee.]  Hence,  probalily.  the  prrrail- 
ing  use  of  tbe  name,  **  The  Feast  of  Weeks,'*  which 
might  always  have  suggested  the  close  religiona  con- 
nection in  which  the  iiestival  stood  to  the  Paaeovcr. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  without  any.  direct  aa- 
thority  in  the  O.  T.,  the  coinddenee  of  the  day  ok 
which  the  festival  was  observed  with  that  on  which 
the  Law  appears  to  have  been  given  to  Moeea,  ahonld 
have  strongly  impressed  the  minds  of  Chriatisma  in 
the  early  agea  of  the  Chureh.  The  Divine  Provi- 
d^ice  had  ordained  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  come 
down  in  a  special  manner,  to  give  spiritual  life  and 
unity  to  the  Chureh,  on  that  very  same  day  in  tbe 
year  on  which  the  Law  had  been  bestowed  on  the 
children  of  Israel  which  gave  to  them  national  Sk 
and  unity.  They  must  have  seen  that,  as  the  poa- 
session  <^  the  Law  had  completed  the  ddivcranoe  of 
the  Hebrew  race  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Moaea,  ao 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  perfected  the  woric  of  Chxist 
in  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  upon  eaith. 

It  may  have  been  on  this  account  that  Pentecost 
was  the  last  Jewish  festival  (as  far  as  we  know) 
which  St  Paul  was  anxious  to  observe  (Acts  xz.  ]$, 
I  Cor.  xvL  8\  and  that  Whitountade  came  to  be 
tbe  first  aimual  festival  instituted  in  the  Chriatian 
Chureh  (Hessey's  Banyjton  Lectures,  pp.  88,  96). 
It  was  rightly  regarded  as  the  Chureh's  birthday, 
and  the  Penteco^  season,  the  period  between  It 
and  Easter,  bearing  as  it  does  such  a  dear  analogy 


of  the  synagogue,  the  book  of  Ruth  is  read  throofh  at 
Pentecost,  from  the  connection  of  Its  snldeet  with  har- 
rest  (Bttxt.  5^"-  J*^-  zx. ;  [Stanben,]  Lm  Tie  Jmm 
en  AlMue,  pp.  129, 142.) 
h  So  Oodwyn,  lightlboi,  Bahmd,  Bihr.  The  ftall 
appears  to  hare  been  fTD^  v07  fT^ Jf,  <*» 
ctmduding  aaembly  of  the  Ausovfr.  The  dialgnilkai 
of  the  offering  of  the  omer  usisd  by  PhOo,  ■pcwdywsc 
Mpaii  iofnn%  M«^orof ,  strikhig^  lands  Ibr  the  sbm 
porpose. 
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to  tk  mj  djtjTi  of  the  old  Lav,  thus  became  the 
ordinary  time  for  the  baptism  of  con?erts  (Tertul- 
ItaOf  De  BapL  c  19;  Jerome,  in  Zech.  xir.  8). 

(Carpnv,  App.  Crit,  iU.  5;  Keknd,  Ant,  iy.  4; 
Ughtfoot,  Temple  Service,  §  3;  ExerdL  in  AcL 
U.  1;  Babr,  SymboUk,  iy.  8;  Spencer,  De  Leg,  Heb, 
L  ix.  2,  iti.  viiL  2;  Meyer,  De  FesL  Heb,  ii.  13; 
Hopfield,  De  Fe$L  Heb,  iL ;  Iken,  De  Dmbug  Pani- 
bus  PenUcotL  Brem.  1729;  Mishna,  Menackoth 
and  Bicettrim,  with  the  Notes  in  Soienhiuius; 
Dmsias,  iVbto  Mty'are*  in  Lev,  xziiL  15, 31  {CriL 
Sac);  Otho,  Lex.  Rob,  s.  Fetta;  Buxtori;  Syn, 
Jud.  c  XX.)  9*  C. 

PBNTJ'BL  (bW?Q^  {face  of  God] :  in  Gen. 
cIBos  •••5,  elsewhere  ^orov^A:  Phanuet).  The 
nsnal,  and  possibly  the  original,  form  of  the  name 
of  a  place  which  first  appears  under  the  slightly 
diflerent  form  of  Pbniel  (Gen.  xxxii.  80,  31). 
From  this  narratiye  it  is  evident  that  it  lay  some- 
wliere  between  the  torrent  Jabbok  and  Succoth 
(comp.  xxxii.  22  with  xxxiii.  17).  This  is  in  exact 
■greemen  t  with  the  terms  of  its  next  occurrence,  when 
Gideon,  pursuing  the  hosts  of  the  Midianites  across 
the  Jordan  into  the  uplands  of  Gilead,  arrives  first  at 
Succoth,  and  from  thence  mounts  to  Penuel  ( Judg. 
▼liL  5,  8).  It  bad  then  a  tower,  which  Gideon  de- 
stroyed on  his  return,  at  the  same  time  slaying  the 
men  of  the  place  because  they  had  refused  him  help 
before  (ver.  17).  Penuel  was  rebuilt  or  fortified  by 
Jeroboam  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  (1  K. 
adL  25),  no  doubt  on  account  of  its  commanding  the 
ibcds  of  Succoth  and  the  road  from  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan to  his  capital  city  of  Shechem,  and  also  per- 
haps as  being  an  ancient  sanctuary.  Succoth  has 
been  identi&d  with  tolerable  certainty  at  SakuL, 
bat  no  trace  has  yet  been  found  of  PenueL      G. 

•PENTJ'BLCbiJO^,  see  above:  *wov^\: 
Pkanuel). 

1.  A  descendant  of  Judah  the  ^'Uihet"  or 
ftwnder  of  Gedor  (1  Chr.  iv.  4). 

2.  A  son  of  Shashak,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe  of  Bei\|amin.  He  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (1 
Gbr.viii.  25,28).  A. 

PB'OR  O'lrjn,  "the  Peor,"  with  the  def. 
article  [opeHing,  clfjl] :  rov  <■  *oy6p '  mom  Phohor 
[Pkogor]),  A  mountain  in  Moab,  from  whence, 
after  having  without  eflect  ascended  the  lower  or 
leas  sacred  summits  of  Bamoth-Boal  and  Pisgah, 
the  prophet  Balaam  was  conducted  by  Balak  for  his 
final  ooi\)urations  (Num.  xxiii.  28  only). 

Peor  —  or  more  accurately  "the  Peor" — was 
M  &cing  Jeshimon."  The  same  thing  is  said  of 
Pisgah.  But  unfortunately  we  ore  as  yet  ignorant 
of  the  position  of  all  three,  so  that  nothmg  can  be 
inlierred  finom  this  specification.     [Nkbo.] 

In  the  Onmnatticon  ("  Fogor;  »•  "  Bethphogor;  " 
«Danaba")  it  is  stated  to  be  above  the  town  of 
Libiaa  (the  ancient  Beth-aram),  and  opposite  Jeri- 
efao.  The  towns  of  Beth  peor  and  Dinhaba  were  on 
iha  mountain,  six  miles  from  libias,  and  wvesi  from 
Heshbon,  respectively.  A  pkux  named  Fikhornh  is 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  towns  south  of  E§-8nU  in 
the  appendix  to  the  1st  edit,  of  Dr.  Robinson's 
BibL  Bes.  (iti.  App.  169),  and  this  is  placed  by 
Vsui  de  Velde  at  the  head  of  the  Wady  £$hteh, 
8  miles  N.  E.  of  HetbAn,    But  in  our  present  igno- 
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The  LXX.  have  hare  represented  the  Hebrew  let* 
Ain  by  gjM  they  have  also  in  Bagusl,  Qomonah, 
■    etc. 


ranoe  of  these  r^ons  all  this  must  be  mere  coqjee- 
tnre. 

Gesenius  (Thee,  1119  a)  gives  it  as  his  opinioi 
that  Baal-Peor  derived  his  name  fimn  the  mountain, 
not  the  mountain  ftt>m  him. 

A  Peor,  under  its  Greek  garb  of  Phagor,  appears 
among  the  eleven  names  added  by  the  LXX.  [Josh 
XV.  59]  to  the  list  of  the  allotment  of  Judah,  be- 
tween Bethlehem  and  Aitan  (Etham).  It  was  known 
to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  is  mentioned  by  the 
hitter  in  his  transition  of  the  OmrnoiHoon  as  Pha« 
ora.  It  probably  still  exists  under  the  name  of 
Beit  Fdghur  or  Kirbet  FdghAr,  5  miles  S.  W.  of 
Bethlehem,  barely  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  road  from 
Hebron  (Tobler,  Ste  Wanderung).  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  both  Peor  and  Pisgah,  names 
so  prominently  connected  with  the  East  of  Jordan, 
shotdd  be  found  also  on  the  West. 

The  LXX.  also  read  the  name,  which  in  the  He- 
brew text  is  Pau  and  Pai,  as  Peor;  since  in  both 
eases  tliey  hara  Pkog&r, 

2,  iyW%  without  the  article:  ^oyA^i  idohm 
Pkthor  IPhogor]^  Phohor  [Phogor],  Beel  Phe- 
gor.)  In  four  passages  (Num.  xxv.  18,  twice;  xxxi. 
16;  Josh.  xxii.  17)  Peor  occurs  as  a  contraction  for 
Baal-peor;  always  in  reference  to  the  licentious  rites 
of  Shittim  which  brought  such  destruction  on  Israel. 
In  the  three  first  cases  the  expression  is,  the  "  mat- 
ter," or  "  for  the  sake  "  (literally  "  word  **  in  each) 
"of  Peor;**  in  the  fourth,  " iniquity, or  crime,  of 
Peor.*'  G. 

PER'AZIM,  MOUNT  (D^V;!9"^n  [mouM 
of  breachea]  :  fyos  ktrtfi&p'*'  mens  divisiorwn). 
A  name  which  occurs  in  Is.  xxviii.  21  only,  —  unleM 
the  place  which  it  designates  be  identical  with  the 
Baal-Peraziu  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  one  of 
David's  victories  over  the  Philistines.  Isaiah,  ai 
his  manner  was  (comp.  x.  28),  is  referring  to  some 
ancient  triumphs  of  the  arms  of  Israel  as  symbolical 
of  an  e^-ent  shortly  to  happen  — 

Jehovah  shall  rise  up  as  at  Mount  Penudm, 
He  shall  he  wroth  as  la  the  valley  of  Qibeon. 

The  commentators  almost  unanimously  take  his 
reference  to  be  to  David's  nctories,  above  alluded  to, 
at  Baal  Perazim,  and  Gibeon  (C^esenius;  Strachey), 
or  to  the  former  of  these  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Joshua's  slaughter  of  the  Canaanitesat  Gibeon  and 
Beth-horon  on  the  other  (Eichhom;  RosenmiUler; 
Michaelts).  Ewald  alone  —  perhaps  with  greater 
critical  sagacity  than  the  rest  —  doubts  that  David's 
victory  is  intended,  "  because  the  prophets  of  this 
period  are  not  in  the  habit  of  choosing  such  exam- 
ples from  his  history  "  {Propheten,  i.  261). 

If  David's  victory  is  alluded  to  in  this  passage  of 
the  prophet,  it  furnishes  an  example,  similar  to  that 
noticed  under  Oreb,  of  the  slight  and  casual  man. 
ner  in  which  events  of  the  gravest  importance  are 
sometimes  passed  over  iji  the  Bible  narrative.  But 
for  this  kter  reference  no  one  would  infer  that  the 
events  reported  m  2  Sam.  v.  18-25,  and  1  Chr.  xiv. 
8-17,  had  been  important  enough  to  serve  as  a 
parallel  to  one  of  Jdiovah's  most  tremendous  judg- 
ments. In  the  account  of  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  4, 
§  1),  David's  victory  assumes  much  larger  propor- 
tions than  in  Samud  and  C^hronides.  The  attack 
is  made  not  by  the  Philistmes  ooily,  bnt  by  *«  all 

h  Perhaps' considering  the  word  as  derlvsd  tnm 
VXf^  whloh  Uie  LXX.  usually  render  by  Ivtft^, 
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8jriA  aod  Pboniiei*,  with  many  oUmt  WBilike  iia^' 
tiont  bcKdes."  This  it  %  good  intUnce  of  the 
Buuiner  in  which  Jotephai,  apparentiy  from  records 
now  lost  to  US,  supplements  mnd  completes  the 
scanty  nsmtires  of  the  Bible,  in  agreement  with 
the  casoal  references  of  the  Prophets  or  Psalmists. 
He  places  the  scene  of  the  encounter  in  the  **  groves 
of  weeping/*  as  if  alluding  to  the  Baca  of  Pi.  Ixxxiv. 
The  title  Mount  Peranm,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  Baal  Pcrasim  of  2  Sam.  ▼.i,  seems 
to  imply  that  it  was  an  eminence  with  a  heathen 
sanctuary  of  Baal  upon  it.  [Baal,  vol.  L  p. 
209  a.]  G. 

PE'RESH  (irn^  [tzcrement,dtmg]:  ^ap4si 
[Tat.  omito:]  Pharea),  The  son  of  ICachir  by 
his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  tIL  16). 

PEOIEZ  iy^  [a  hreachj  rtnf]i  «o^6; 
[Vat  Neh.  xi.  6,  '5«p«i:]  Phare$).  The  "chil- 
dren of  Perez/*  or  Pnarex,  the  son  of  Judah,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  family  of  importance  for  many 
centuries.  In  the  reign  of  David  one  of  them  was 
chief  of  all  the  captains  of  the  host  for  the  first 
month  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  3);  and  of  those  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon,  to  the  number  of  468,  some 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  are  mentioned  by  name  as  living  in 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi.  4,  6).     [Pha£K2.] 

PE'KBZ-UZ'ZA  (K^y  V??-  Aio«ow^ 
0(d''  divuio  OoB),  1  Chr.  ziii.  11;  and 

PEIIEZ-UZ'ZAH  (njy  'Q  [breach  of 
Utxah]:  [AiaKox)i  OfS:]  percustio  Oxa)y  2  Sam. 
vi.  8.  The  title  which  David  conferred  on  the 
thnabing'floor  of   Kachon,  or  Cidon,  in   oom- 


PEKFUUES 

menoratSon  of  the  sudden  death  of  Uzaah:  "  Ak 
David  was  wroth  because  Jehovah  had  broken  thii 
breach  on  Uneah,  and  he"  called  the  place  *  Czmk'i 
breaking  *  unto  this  di^."  llie  word  pertz  wss  a 
fiivorite  with  David  on  such  occasions.  He  em- 
ploys it  to  commemorate  his  having  **  broken  np  * 
the  Phifisttne  force  in  the  vsHey  of  Bephahn  (S 
Sam.  V.  20).  [Baal  Perazim.]  He  ako  nan  it 
in  a  subsequent  reference  to  Usaah's  destmeika  is 
1  Chr.  XV.  18. 

It  u  remarkable  that  the  statement  of  the  eon 
tinned  existence  of  the  name  should  be  found  not 
only  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  but  also  in  Joie- 
phus,  who  says  (AnL  vU.  4,  §  2),  as  if  from  his 
own  observation,  "  the  place  wiisre  he  died  is  e«ei 
now  (^1  rOy)  called  *  the  cleaving  of  On.* " 

The  situation  of  the  spot  is  not  known.  [Na> 
CHOK.]  If  this  statement  of  Joaephns  may  bs 
taken  literally,  it  wouM  however  be  worth  whOs  to 
make  some  search  for  traces  of  the  name  bitnsM 
Jerusalem  and  Kiijath-jearim.  G. 

PERFUMES  (n^n).  Thefiveuseofpcp. 
ftimes  was  peculiarly  gmteftil  to  the  Orientab  (Pmr 
xxvii.  9),  whose  olfactory  nencs  are  more  thsa 
usually  sensitive  to  the  oflhisive  smells  rngeodcnd 
by  the  heat  of  their  climate  (Burckhardt*s  Tnadt 
ii.  86).  llie  Hebrews  mann&ctured  their  per 
fumes  chiefly  fh>m  spices  imported  from  Arabia, 
though  to  a  certain  extent  also  horn  aromatic  plants 
growing  in  their  own  country.  [Sficks.]  The 
modes  in  which  they  applied  them  were  varioos 
occasionally  a  bunch  of  the  plant  itself  was  wen 
about  the  person  as  a  nosegay,  or  inclosed  in  a  bag 
(Cant  i.  18) ;  or  the  plant  was  reduced  to  a  powder 
and  used  in  the  way  of  ftoigation  (Cant  iii.  €); 


or,  again,  the  aromatic  qualities  were  extracted  by 
some  process  of  boiling,  and  were  then  mixed  with 
oil,  so  as  to  be  applied'  to  the  perwn  in  the  way  of 
ointment  (John  xii.  3);  or,  lastly,  the  scent  was 
carried  about  in  smelling-bottles  ^  suspended  from 
the  girdle  (Is.  iii.  20).  Perfumes  entered  burgely 
into  the  Temple  senice,  In  the  two  forms  of  incense 
and  ointment  (Ex.  xxx.  22-38).  Nor  were  they 
less  used  in  private  Hfe:  not  only  were  they  applied 
to  the  person,  but  to  garments  'Ps.  xlv.  8;  Cant 


a  Or;  with  equal  accuracy,  and  perhaps  more  eom- 
VMdenee,  « one  called  It,'  that  in,  «itwas  called"  — 
ss  in  2  K.  xviii.  4.    [NsacsnTAn.] 

»  tt^^Srr  **r|^i  nt.  «heuMser  theso«L» 


iv.  11),  and  to  articles  of  AuuiUne,  anch  as  beds 
(Prov.  vii.  17).  On  the  arrival  of  a  guest  ths 
same  compliments  were  probably  paid  in  ancacst  as 
in  modem  times;  the  rooms  were  f^migatad ;  the 
person  of  the  guest  was  sprinkled  with  roee  water; 
and  then  the  incense  was  applied  to  his  foee  ud 
lieard  (Dan.  ii.  46;  Lane's  Mod.  EgfpL  ii.  14). 
When  a  royal  personage  went  abroad  in  his  litter, 
attendants  threw  up  "pOlars  of  sa  ' 
his  path  (Cant  iu.  6).     Nor  is  it  in 


c  A  shnilar  ussga  is  recorded  of  the  Indiaa  ptiacss: 
t«Quum  rex  semet  tai  publico  coq^plci  padtor,  tuib- 
ula  argentea  minlstri  ftount,  totumque  itw  par  qnsd 
fcrri  dMtlnavit  odofibus  oomplent»  (Cortins,  vUtt 
§28). 
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•Umt  pnetkeB,  meh  m  toentiiig  Use  breath  by 
cheviiiff  frukiiioeDse  (Ljuie,  L  246),  and  the  skin 
bj  waahing  iu  roee-water  (Burckhardt^s  Arab,  i. 
S8),  and  fumigatii^  drinkablea  (Lane,  L 185;  Buidc- 
hardi,  i.  52),  were  alao  adopted  in  early  times. 
The  lue  of  perftimee  waa  omitted  in  times  of 
moaming,  whenoe  the  allusion  in  la.  iii.  24, '« in- 
stead of  sweet  smeU  then  shall  be  stink.'*  The 
preparation  of  perfumes  in  the  Ibrm  either  of  oint- 
mant  or  ineense  waa  a  reoogniaed  profession  a 
mmoug  the  Jews  (Ex.  xxz.  25,  35;  EooL  z.  1). 
[IiiCfiisK;  OumiXHT.]  W.  L.  B. 

PER'OA  (n^:  [Ptrge]),  an  aneient  and 
taiportant  city  of  Ptaaphj^  sitoated  on  the  river 
Cesaoa,  at  a  distanee  of  60  stadia  fnm  its  mouth, 
nod  eelebrated  iu  antiquity  for  the  worship  of  Arte- 
mis (Diaaa),  whose  temple  stood  oo  a  hill  outside 
the  town  (Strab.  zb.  p.  667;  Cfe.  Verr.  1. 20;  PUn. 
T.  26;  Meh,  i.  U;  PtoL  r.  5,  $  7).  The  goddess 
and  the  Temple  are  represented  hi  the  oofaas  of 
Pcrga.  The  Cestius  was  navigable  to  Peiga;  and 
St.  Paul  landed  here  on  his  voyage  from  Paphos 
(Acts  xiii.  la).  He  visited  the  city  a  second  time 
on  bis  return  from  the  interior  of  Pamphylia,  and 
preached  the  Gospel  there  (Acts  xiv.  25).  For 
further  details  see  Pampiiyua.  There  are  stiU 
extensive  remains  of  Perga  at  a  spot  called  by  the 
Turks  Ktki-Kakn  (I^eake,  Awi  Mmor^  p.  162; 
FeBows,  Am  Mmor,  p.  190). 

PBR'GAMOS*  (i^  Xltftyafjios,  or  rh  nifrft- 
ttor).  A  city  of  Mysia,  about  three  miles  to  the 
«.  of  the  river  Bnhp--4chtii,  the  Caicus  of  an- 
tiquity, and  twenty  miles  from  its  present  mouth. 
The  name  was  originally  given  to  a  remarkable 
hm,  presenUng  a  conical  appearance  when  viewed 
ftom  the  plain.  The  kx»kl  legends  attached  a 
saered  ebaracter  to  this  plaee.  Upon  it  the 
Cabiri  were  said  to  have  been  witnesses  of  the 
birth  of  Zeus,  and  the  whole  of  the  land  belong- 
ing to  the  dty  of  the  same  name  which  afterwards 
grew  op  around  the  original  Pergamos,  to  hai'e 
bdoniced  to  these.  Tiie  saered  ebaracter  of  the 
loeality,  eombuied  with  its  natural  strength,  seems 
to  liavs  made  it,  like  some  others  of  the  ancient 
temples,  a  bank  for  ehieft  who  desired  to  accumu- 
lata  a  huge  amount  of  specie;  and  Lj-simachus, 
one  of  Alexander*s  soeoessors,  deposited  there  an 
•Dormous  sum—no  less  than  9,000  talents  —  hi 
the  ears  of  an  Asiatic  eunuch  named  PhUetserus. 
In  the  troubknis  times  which  followed  the  break 
op  of  the  Macedonian  conquests,  this  oflScer  be- 
trayed his  trust,  and  by  successful,  temporizing, 
and  perhaps  judicious  empfeyment  of  the  ftmds  at 
hia  command,  succeeded  in  retaining  the  treasure 
and  transmitting  it  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  to 
hia  nephew  Euroenca,  a  petty  dynast  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Eumenes  was  succeoded  by  his  cousin 
Attalus,  the  founder  of  the  Attalic  d^-nasty  of 
Pergaraene  kings,  who  by  allying  himself  with  the 
rising  Roman  power  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Aiture  greatness  of  his  house.  His  successor,  Eu- 
menes H.,  was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
Bomans  in  their  wars  with  Antiochus  and  Perseus 
by  a  gift  of  all  the  territory  which  the  former  had 
poweMcd  to  the  north  of  the  Taurus  range.  The 
peat  wealth  whfeh  accrued  to  him  from  this  source 
ha  employed  in  kyhig  out  a  magnificent  residential 
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•  nf?^;  A  V.  "apoth^saxy." 

5  •  The  name  should  have  been  written  PsTgamus 
«  P^rgamom  in  tha  A.  T.    The  traashttocs  usually 


city,  and  adorning  it  with  temples  and  other  pubtte 
buildings.  His  passion,  and  that  of  his  suecesser, 
for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  led  them  to  font  a 
library  which  rivaled  that  of  Alexandria;  and  the 
impuke  given  to  the  art  of  preparing  sheepskins 
for  the  purpose  of  transcriptkm,  to  gn^y  the  taste 
of  the  ro}tJ  dSUUanti,  has  left  its  record  in  the 
nasDit  pardnnaU  (charta  pergamena).  £umenes*s 
successor,  Attalus  II.,  is  said  to  have  Ud  600,000 
sesterces  for  a  picture  by  the  pamter  Aristides,  at 
the  sale  of  the  plunder  of  Corinth;  and  by  so  dohig 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Roman  gen> 
eral  Mummius  to  it,  who  sent  it  off  at  once  to 
Rome,  where  no  foreign  artist's  work  had  then 
been  seen.  For  another  picture  by  the  same  artist 
he  paid  100  talents.  But  the  great  gkiry  of  the 
city  was  the  so-ealled  Nfoephorium,  a  grove  of 
extreme  beauty,  laid  out  as  a  thank-ofibring  for  a 
victory  over  AntuMshus,  in  which  was  an  assemblage 
of  temples,  probably  of  all  the  deities,  ZeiM, 
Athen^  Apollo,  iEsculapiua,  Dionysus,  and  Aphro- 
dite The  Temple  of  the  h»t  was  of  a  most  eha>- 
orate  character.  Its  fo9ade  was  perhaps  inlaid 
after  the  manner  of  pieira  dura  work;  for  Philip 
V.  of  Macedonia,  who  was  repulsed  in  an  attem[^ 
to  surprise  Pergamos  during  the  reign  of  Attalus 
II.,  vented  his  spite  in  cutting  down  the  trees  of 
the  grove,  and  not  only  destroying  the  Aphro- 
disium,  but  iiguring  the  stones  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  their  being  used  again.  At  the  oondn- 
sion  of  peace  it  was  made  a  spedal  stipulatko  thai 
this  damage  should  be  made  good. 

The  Attalic  dynasty  terminated  B.  c.  183,  when 
Attalus  III.,  dying  at  an  eariy  age,  made  the  Ro* 
mans  his  bdrs.  His  dominfons  formed  the  prov- 
ince of  Ana  propria,  and  the  immense  wealth 
which  was  directly  or  indirectly  derived  ftx>m  this 
legacy,  contributed  perhaps  even  more  than  the 
spoils  of  Carthage  and  Corinth  to  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  Roman  statesmen. 

The  sumptuousness  of  the  Attalic  princes  had 
raised  Pergnmos  to  the  rank  of  the  first  city  in 
Asia  as  re^irds  splendor,  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as 
without  a  rival  in  the  province.  Its  prominence, 
howe\-er,  was  not  that  of  a  commercial  town,  like 
l^hesiis  or  Corinth,  but  arose  from  its  peculiar 
features.  It  was  a  sort  of  union  of  a  pagan 
cathedral  city,  an  university  town,  and  a  royal 
residence,  embdlished  during  a  successk>n  of  years 
by  kings  who  all  had  a  passbn  for  expenditure 
and  ample  means  of  gratifying  it.  Two  smaller 
streams,  which  flowed  ftx>m  the  north,  embracing 
the  town  between  them,  and  then  foil  into  the 
Caicus,  afibrded  ample  means  of  storing  water, 
without  which,  in  those  latitudes,  ornamental  cul- 
tivation (or  indeed  cultivatk>n  of  any  kind)  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  larger  of  those  streams  — 
the  Btrffama^chai^  or  Cetius  of  antiquity  —  has 
a  fiUl  of  more  than  150  feet  between  the  hills  to 
the  north  of  Pergamos  and  its  junction  with  the 
Caicus,  and  it  brings  down  a  \-ery  considerable 
body  of  water.  Both  the  Nlcephorium,  which  has 
been  spoken  of  above,  and  the  Grove  of  iEsoiUa- 
pius,  which  became  yet  more  celebrated  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  empire,  doubtless  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  the  means  of  ixrigation  thus  available;  and 
furnished  the  appliances  for  those  licentious  rituals 


adopted  the  Latin  termination  of  the  rames  of  such 
placen.  A  similar  exception  to  the  rule  oocars  In  ths 
use  of  Assos  for  Assus  (AoU  xx.  18, 14).  (See  Trench, 
Amtk^riaid  Vtnim,  etc.,  p.  78,  2d  ed.)  H. 
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of  pagan  aniiqnitj  whieh  flourished  wherever  there 
were  grores  and  hUl-altars.  Under  the  Attalic 
kings,  Pei^garooe  became  a  city  of  temples,  devoted 
to  a  sensuous  worship;  and  being  in  its  origin, 
according  to  pagan  notions,  a  sacred  place,  might 
not  unnaturally  be  viewed  by  Jews  and  Jewish 
Christians,  as  one  ^  where  was  the  throne  of  Satan  ** 
{Jhrov  6  Bp6yot  rod  lUercLwa,  Kev.  ii.  13). 

After  the  extinction  of  its  independence,  the 
sacred  character  of  Pergamos  seems  to  have  been 
put  even  more  prominently  forward.  Coins  and 
inscriptions  constantly  describe  the  Pei^gamenes  as 
pttni6poi  or  vtmnSpoi  wpSnoi  r^r  'Atrfar.  This 
title  always  indicates  the  duty  of  maintaining  a 
religious  worship  of  some  kind  (which  indeed, nat- 
urally goes  together  with  the  usufruct  of  religious 
property).  What  the  deities  were  to  which  this 
title  has  reference  especially,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
In  the  time  of  Martial,  however,  .£sculapiu8  had 
acquired  so  much  prominence  that  he  is  called 
Pergamew  detu.  His  grove  was  reoognis^  by 
the  Roman  senate  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  as  pos- 
sessing the  rights  of  sanctuary.  Pausanias,  too, 
in  the  course  of  his  work,  refers  more  than  once  to 
the  .£8culapian  ritual  at  Pei*gamus  as  a  sort  of 
standard.  From  the  circumstance  of  this  noto> 
riety  of  the  Pergamene  .^scukpius,  from  the  title 
2«T^p  being  given  to  him,  from  the  ierpeni  (which 
Judaical  Christians  would  regard  as  a  symbol  of 
evil)  being  his  characteristic  emblem,  and  from 
the  hci  that  the  medical  practice  of  antiquity  in- 
cluded charms  and  incantations  among  its  agencies, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  expressions  6  Bp6vos 
Tov  Sarova  and  Zntov  6  JUenufas  Karourci  have 
an  especial  reference  to  this  one  pagan  deity,  and 
not  to  the  whole  city  as  a  sort  of  focus  of  idola- 
trous worship.  But  although  undoubtedly  the 
.£sculapius  worship  of  Pergamos  was  the  most 
famous,  and  in  later  times  became  continually  more 
predominant  from  the  fact  of  its  being  combined 
with  an  excellent  medical  school  (which  among 
others  produced  the  celebrated  Galen),  yet  an 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus  di»- 
tinctly  puts  Zeus,  Athend,  Dionysus,  and  Asclepius 
in  a  co<  rdinate  rank,  as  all  being  special  tutelary 
deities  of  Pergamos.  It  seems  unlikely,  therefore, 
that  the  expressions  above  quoted  should  be  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  isolate  one  of  them  from  the  rest. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  charge  against  a 
portion  of  the  Pei^gamene  Church  that  some  among 
them  were  of  the  school  of  Balaam,  whoee  policy 
was  *^  to  put  a  stumbling-block  before  the  children 
of  Israel,  by  inducing  them  ^yuu  tliv\6$vra 
Kod  woprtvffoi "  (Rev.  ii.  14),  is  in  both  its  pai^ 
ticulars  very  inappropriate  to  the  .£sculapian  ritual. 
It  points  rather  to  the  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite 
worship;  and  the  sin  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  is 
condemned,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  a  partici- 
pation in  this,  ariung  out  of  a  social  amalgamation 
of  themselves  with  the  native  population.  Now, 
from  the  time  of  the  war  with  Antiochus  at  least, 
it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  considerable  Jewish 
population  in  Peipunene  territory.  The  decree  of 
the  Pergamenes  quoted  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv.  10, 
§  22)  teems  to  indicate  that  the  Jews  bad  farmed 
the  tolls  in  some  of  the  harbors  of  their  territory, 
and  like^rise  were  holders  of  land.  They  are — in 
accordance  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Roman 
senate  —  allowed  u>  levy  port-dues  upon  all  vessels 
except  those  belonging  to  king  Ptolemy.  The 
growth  of  a  large  and  wealthy  class  natunJly  leads 
to  its  obtaining  a  share  in  political  rights,  and  the 


PERIZZITB 

only  bar  to  the  admission  of  Jews  to  prfrilcsei  (€ 
citizenship  in  Pergamos  would  be  their  nBwilling- 
neas  to  Uke  any  part  in  the  religions  ceremonM% 
which  were  an  essentia]  part  of  every  rehtkn  of 
life  in  pagan  times.  The  more  lax,  however,  mig^ 
regard  such  a  proceeding  as  a  purely  fcrmal  act 
of  civil  obedience,  and  reconcile  themseKcs  to  it  as 
Naaman  did  to  ^*  bowing  himself  in  the  boose  of 
RimRHMi  **  when  in  attendance  upon  his  aovereigD. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing,  with  reference  to  this 
point,  that  a  Pergamene  inscription  puhliafacd  by 
Boeckh,  mentioDs  by  two  names  {Nicotimtma^  who 
is  also  called  TV-jpAo)  an  individual  who  served  ths 
office  of  gymnadiunch.  Of  these  two  iuudcb  the 
latter,  a  foreign  one,  is  Kkely  to  have  been  borne  by 
him  among  some  special  body  to  which  be  be- 
longed, and  the  former  to  have  been  adopted  when, 
by  accepting  the  position  of  an  official,  he  mtrpd 
himself  in  the  general  Greek  population. 

(Strab.  xiii.  4 ;  Joseph.  Ant  xtv. ;  Martial,  ix.  17; 
Plm.  ff.  N.  XXXV.  4, 10;  Uv.  xxxH.  38,  4;  Polyb. 
xvi.  1,  xxxii.  23;  Boeckh,  Jntcrtpi.  Nos.  3538, 
8550,  3553;  Philoetratus,  De  ViL  Scph.  p.  45, 106; 
TchihatchefT,  Atie  Minemre^  p.  230;  ArutideU,  DU- 
coverie*  in  Atia  Minor,  u.  304.)  J.  W.  B. 

PERI'DA  (W7''"!9  [kernel]:  ^mU;  [Vst. 
FA.  ««p«i3a;]  Alex,  iap^iia:  Pkarida).  lbs 
childrei;  of  Perida  returned  from  Babjkm  with 
Zerubbabd  (Neb.  vu.  57).  In  £zr.  u.  55  the  nams 
appears  as  Pekuda,  and  in  1  Esdr.  t.  33  as  Pha> 
KiRA.  One  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  has  ^  Peruda** 
in  Nehemiah. 

PERaZZITE,  THE,  and  PER1ZZITES 

f'THpn,  in  sD  cases  in  the  Hd>.  singular  [sec 
bek>w):  oi  «ep«Caioi;  in  Kir.  only  4  ♦cpc^dei 
[Vat;  Rom.  Akx.  I  ^tpttf];  Pkertaaau).  One 
of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  Land  of  Promise  be- 
fore and  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  bj  land. 
They  are  not  named  in  the  catalogue  of  Gen.  x.; 
so  that  their  origin,  like  that  of  other  small  tribes, 
such  as  the  Avites,  and  the  similariy  named  Geris- 
zites,  is  left  in  obscurity.  They  are  contiiiuaUT 
mentioned  in  the  formula  so  frequently  ccmniDg 
to  express  the  Promised  Land  (Gen.  xt.  20;  Ex. 
iu.  8,  17,  xxiii.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxir.  11 ;  Deot.  viL 
1,  XX.  17;  Josh.  iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xxiv.  11;  Judg.  fit 
5 ;  Ear.  ix.  1 ;  -Neb.  ix.  8).  Tbey  appear,  howew, 
with  somewhat  greater  distinctness  on  several  ooc»- 
sions.  On  Abram's  first  entrance  into  the  bnd  ii 
is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  »  the  Canaanite 
and  the  Perizzite'*  (Gen.  xiii.  7).  Jacob  also, 
after  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemitca,  uses  the 
same  expression,  complaining  that  his  sons  had 
**  made  him  to  stink  among  ^e  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  among  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzitt** 
(xxxiv.  80).  So  also  b)  the  detailed  records  of  the 
conquest  given  in  the  opening  of  the  book  of 
Judges  (evidently  from  a  distinct  source  to  those 
in  Joshua),  Judah  and  Simeon  are  said  to  have 
found  their  territory  occupied  by  **  the  Canaanite 
and  the  Perizzite  '*  (Judg.  i.  4,  5),  with  Bc«k 
(a  place  not  yet  discovered)  as  their  strongheU^ 
and  Adoni-boek  their  most  noted  chief.  And 
thus  too  a  late  tradition,  preserved  In  2  Esdr.  L  21, 
mentions  only  "  the  Canaanitss,  the  Pberasitcs,  sod 
the  Philistuies,*'  as  the  original  tenants  of  the 
country.  The  notice  just  cited  from  the  book  of 
Judges  locates  them  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Another  Independent  and  equafly  !»• 
mailable  fhigment  of  the  historj'  of  the  < 
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HHM  to  ipoJc  of  thorn  m  oocnpyiugf  with  the  Ro- 
plMim,  or  giantt,  the  *<  forest  ooantry "  on  the 
veetfltn  fluiks  of  Mount «  Oarmel  (Josh.  zvii.  15- 
18)  Here  again  the  Canaanitea  only  are  named 
with  thein.  Aa  a  tribe  of  mountaineerSf  they  are 
eoumerated  in  company  with  Amorite,  Uittite,  and 
Jebuaite  in  Joah.  si.  3,  xii.  8;  and  they  are  cata- 
logued among  the  remnants  of  the  old  population 
whom  Solonion  reduced  to  bondage,  both  in  1  K. 
k.  90,  and  2  Chr.  Tui.  7.  By  Jowphus  the  Periz- 
sites  do  not  appear  to  be  mentioned. 

The  signification  of  the  name  is  not  by  any 
means  dear.  It  poaribly  meant  nistios,  dwellen  in 
open,  miwalled  villages,  which  are  denoted  by  a  sim- 
ihur  word.^  ICwald  ( (Jetchichte^  i.  317 )  inclines  to  be- 
Uere  that  they  were  the  same  people  with  the  Hit- 
tites.  But  against  this  there  is  the  &ct  that  both 
they  and  the  Hittites  appear  in  the  same  lists;  and 
that  not  only  in  mere  general  formulas,  but  in  the 
neords  of  the  conquest  as  above.  Redslob  has  ex- 
amined the  whole  of  these  names  with  some  care 
(in  his  AUttstiim,  Namen  der  hnuliltnttaat$^ 
1846),  aurl  his  conclusion  (p.  103)  is  that,  while 
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the  ChavwUi  were  viUages  of  tribes  engaged  in  the 
care  of  cattle,  the  Perdaoth  were  inhabited  by  peae> 
ants  engaged  in  agriculture,  like  the  Fellahs  of  the 
Arabs.  G. 

PERSEPOLIS  (nc^^oAit:  PtrsepolU)  is 
mentioned  only  in  2  Mace  iz.  2,  where  we  hear  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  attempting  to  bum  its  tem- 
ples, but  provoJcing  a  resistanoe  which  forced  him 
to  fly  ignominiously  from  the  pUoe.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Persia  Ptoper,  and  the  occasional  resi 
deuce  of  the  Persian  court  from  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  who  seems  to  have  been  its  founder,  to 
the  invasion  of  Alexander.  Its  wanton  destruction 
by  that  conqueror  is  well  known.  According  to 
Q.  Cuitius  the  destruction  was  complete,  as  the 
chief  building  material  employed  was  cedar-wood, 
which  caused  the  coiiflagntion  to  be  rapid  and 
general  {Dt  Bebtu  Alex.  Afagn.  v.  7).  Perhaps 
the  temples,  which  were  of  stone,  escaped.  At  any 
rate,  if  ruined,  they  must  have  been  shortly  after- 
wards restored,  since  they  were  still  the  deposito- 
ries of  treasure  in  the  time  of  Epiphanes. 

Peraepolis  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  iden- 


PersepoUs. 


tical  with  Pasargads,  the  famous  capital  of  Cyrus 
(we  Niebnhr*8  LeetHres  on  Ancient  H'utory^  i.  1 15 ; 
Oueeley,  TmteU,  it  316-318).  But  the  positions 
are  earefuily  distinguished  by  a  number  of  ancient 
writen  (Strab.  xv.  3,  $  Oj  7;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  26; 
Afrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  1;  Ptolem.  vi.  4);  and  the 
mins,  which  are  identified  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  show  that  the  two  places  were  more  than 
40  miles  apart  Pasargadse  was  at  Murgatib, 
wltere  tlie  tomb  of  Cyrus  may  still  be  seen;  Persep- 
oKs  was  42  miles  to  the  south  of  this,  near  Ista- 
kher,  on  the  site  now  called  the  ChehUMinar^  or 
Forty  Pillars.  Here,  on  a  platform  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  roek,  the  sides  of  which  fece  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  are  the  remains  of  two  great  palaces, 
boiit  respectively  by  Darius  Hystaspis  and  his  son 
Xerxea,  betkles  a  number  of  other  edifices,  chiefly 
temples.  These  ruins  have  been  so  frequently  de- 
seribed  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer 


«  Sae  Makassih,  vol.  11.  p.  1770  6. 

h  CopkfT  kap-pemt,  K.  V.  (*  country  viUafas**  (1 
Baai.  "fi-  18) :  Jrei  kap-perazi^  ^  anw»Ued  towns " 
^Dent.  ifl.  6).     In  both  th«sp  passsffes  the  LXX.  un- 


the  reader  to  the  best  accounts  which  hare  been 
given  of  them  (Niebuhr,  Rtue,  ii.  121 ;  Chardin, 
Voyftge$^  ii.  245;  Ker  Porter,  TmreU,  i.  676; 
Heeren,  Asiedic  N<Uion$,  i.  143-196;  Kach,  Resi- 
dence in  Kurdistan^  vol.  ii.  pp.  218-222;  Feigus- 
son.  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Pefs^tUt  Hesiored^ 
pp.  89-124,  iui.).  They  are  of  great  extent  and 
magnificence,  covering  an  area  of  many  acres.  At 
the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  they  are  placed,  in 
the  phun  now  called  Merdushi^  stood  probably  the 
ancient  town,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  and  now  alto> 
gether  eflboed. 

PersepoUs  may  be  regarded  as  baring  taken  the 
place  of  Pasargadse,  the  more  aqcient  capital  ol 
Persia  Proper,  from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 
No  exact  reason  can  be  given  for  this  change,  which 
perhaps  arose  from  mere  royal  caprice,  Ihurius  hav« 
ing  taken  a  fimcy  to  the  locality,  near  which  ha 
erected  his  tomb.     According  to  Atheuseus  the 


dsrstand  the  PeriasltM  to  be  alluded  to,  aod 
aceordingly.  In  Josh.  ztI.  10  they  add  the 
to  the  Ganaanites  as  Inhabitants  of  Geser. 
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Mart  miffed  ai  PflfM|MUi  daring  tlvw  meotfai  ti 
«wh  yctf  (Dtifimmopk,  lU.  513,  F),  bai  Uie  eoo- 
ffioting  >Uteiiient8  of  other  wiiien  (Xen.  Qfrqp. 
fiii  6,  $  22,  Plut.  dt  ExiL  ii.  604;  Zonv.  iii.  26, 
Ao.)  nwke  tbii  vncertain.  We  cMuoi  doubt,  bow- 
•vnr,  that  it  wat  one  of  the  royal  reeUlcDcea;  and 
we  may  well  believe  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that, 
in  the  later  timet  of  the  empire,  it  was,  next  to 
Siiaa,  the  richest  of  all  the  Persian  cities  (C/eo- 
graph,  xv.  8,  \  6).  It  does  not  seem  to  have  loi^ 
sunrired  the  blow  inflicted  upon  it  by  Alexander; 
for  after  the  time  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes  it  disap- 
pears altogether  from  history  as  an  inhabited  place. 
(For  fuUer  infomiatioo  see  Bawlinson's  Ancient 
MonarchitM,  iv.  11,  287-267.— H.]  G.  R. 

PBR'SBUS  [2  syl.]  (ncp<r«^f :  Pene$),  the 
eldest  (illegitimate  or  supposititious?)  son  of  PhiHp 
T.  and  last  king  of  Macedonia.  After  his  fiither's 
death  (b.  c.  179)  he  conthiued  the  preparations  for 
the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Rome,  which  was  seen 
to  be  inevitable.  The  war,  which  broke  out  in  b. 
C.  171,  was  at  first  ably  sustained  by  Perseus;  but 
In  168  he  was  defeated  by  L.  iEmiMus  Paullus  at 
Pjrdna,  and  shortly  afterwards  surrendered  with 
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Merdnkt,  nd  by  the  ralw  of  Persspelfe,  b  I 
separated  hito  numerow  ehaaneb  ftr  the  pos)^ 
of  irrigation,  and,  after  fcttilixaBg  m  kij^a  tiacfc  el 
country  (the  dietikt  of  Kurfam),  ends  ito  esutse 
in  the  salt  lake  of  Adfattpon.  Viaea,  oranges,  aad 
lemona,  are  predneed  aboadsflitly  in  thia  wgisn; 
and  the  wine  of  ShtroM  n  celetffmtcd  tkrau^wol 
Asia.  Further  north  an  arid  cowitry  Bgjdm  ■■»• 
cceds,  the  ouUkirU  of  the  Great  Deaeit,  which  es- 
tends  from  Kcrman  to  Maxendena,  and  from  Kmt 
shan  to  Lake  Ztmk. 


Pcvsens,  Klof  of  Bfaeedonla. 
ietradrschm  of  Pmmus  (Attle  talene).    Obv.  Head  of  King,  r. 
bound  with  flUei.     Bev.  BA21AE02  nEP2E02,  bgie  «a 
thunderbolt ;  all  within  WTMth. 


his  family  to  his  oonquerors.  He  graced  the  tri- 
umph of  Paullus,  and  died  in  honorable  retirement 
at  Alba,  llie  defiMt  of  Peneus  put  an  end  to  the 
Independence  of  Macedonia,  and  extended  even  to 
Syria  the  tenor  of  the  Roman  uune  (1  Mace-  viii. 
5).  B.  F.  W. 

PER'BIA  (D^Q,  L  e.  Pdrat:  U^pett:  Per- 
$i$)  was  strictly  the  name  of  a  tract  of  no  very 
large  dimensions  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is  still 
known  as  Fan  or  Fmeiiinn,  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  appelhtUon.  This  tract  was  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Susiana  or  Ehun,  on  the  north  by  Me- 
dia, on  the  south  by  the  Pereian  Gulf,  and  on  the 
east  by  Carmania,  the  modem  Kermnn.  It  was, 
speaking  generally,  an  arid  and  unproductive  region 
(Herod,  ix.  122;  Arr.  Exp.  AUx.  v.  4;  PUt  Leg. 
Hi.  696,  A);  but  contained  some  districts  of  con- 
siderable fertility.  The  wont  part  of  the  country 
was  that  towards  the  south,  on  the  borden  of  the 
Gulf,  which  has  a  climate  and  soil  like  Arabia,  be- 
ing sandy  and  almost  without  streams,  subject  to 
pestilential  winds,  and  in  many  phM)es  co^-ered  with 
particles  of  salt  AlH>ve  this  miserable  region  is  a 
tract  very  &r  superior  to  it,  consisting  of  rocky 
mountains  —  tJie  continuation  of  Zagros,  among 
which  an  found  a  good  many  fertile  vaOejs  and 
•lains,  cffpedally  towards  the  north,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shiras.  Hera  is  an  important  stream,  the  Ben- 
Amir,  which  flowing  through  the  beautiful  valley  of 


Ptolemy  (Geograpk.  vi.  4)  ^ 

number  of  provinces,  anxmg  which  the  moei  impsf 

tant  an  ParsKtaccn^  on  the  north,  which  was  ons»- 

times  nekoned  to  Media  (Hend.  i.  101 ;  Stepk.  By*. 

od  we.  iUapairw),  and  Mardyco^  on  the  osalb 

coast,  tbe  country  of  the  Maidl.    The  chief  Mww 

were  Pasargadc,  the  andent,  and  Penepofis,  tha 

Uter  capital.     Pksaigadn  was  situated  near  tha 

modem  village  of  Mwrgamb^  42  miles  nearly  dut 

north  of  Persepolis,  and  appean  to  have  bees  tha 

capital  UU  the  time  of  Darius,  who  choae  tha  te- 

mora  beautiful  site  in  the  valley  of  the  Bendamir, 

when  the  Ckthl  Minar  or  ^  Forty  Pflbn**  atill 

stand.     [See  PxRaEPOLU.]    Amoof 

other  cities  of  less  importance  wen  Fa- 

isetaca  and  Gabc  in  the  moontain  cowb- 

try,  and  Taoc6  upon  the  coast     (Sea 

Strab.xv.d,S  1-S;  Plin.  n.  N.ruf^ 

26;   Ptolem.    Gtog.  ri.  4;    Kinuor'a 

Pereian  Empire^  pp.  H-dO;  Maloohn, 

nisiorg  of  Pereia,  L  2;  Ker  INwtcr, 

Traveh,  i.  458,  ^;  Rich,  Jomrmtg 

from  Bu$iir$  to  Periepolii,  etc) 

While  the  district  of  Far9  is  the  tnM 
original  Persia,  the  name  is  mon  tarn- 
monly  applied,  both  in  Scripture  and 
by  probne  authon,  to  the  aitan  traet 
which  came  by  degrees  to  be  included 
within  the  limito  of  the  Pctshui  Empinw 
This  empire  extended  at  oae  time  from 
Indui  OB  the  east  to  %ypi  and  Thrace  upon  tha 
west,  and  inchided,  besides  portions  of  Enmpe  and 
Africa,  the  whole  of  Western  Asm  bcivrccn  tba 
Black  Sea,  the  Gaucasus,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Jbk- 
artes,  upon  the  north,  tbe  Arabmn  desert,  the  Per- 
sian GuU;  and  the  Indian  Ocean  upon  the  aiwth. 
According  to  Herodotus  (iii.  89),  it  was  divided 
into  twenty  govemments,  or  satrapies;  but  frwsa 
the  inscriptions  it  wouki  rather  appear  that  tba 
number  varied  at  difierest  times,  and,  whea  tba 
empire  was  most  flourishing,  considerably  firfcdiid 
twenty.  In  the  inscriptioa  upon  his  tomb  ai 
Nakh$k-irRuitam  Darius  mentions  no  fewer  tbaa 
thirty  countries  as  subject  to  him  beaides  Pteate 
Proper.  These  are  Media,  Susiana,  Parthia,  Aiia^ 
Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Chorasmia,  Zarmgia,  Araeboaia. 
Sattagydia,  Gandaria,  India,  Scythia,  Bab>kieMa^ 
Assyria,  Arabia,  £g}-pt,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  8a- 
parda,  Ionia,  (European)  Scythh^  the  ishm^  (of 
the  .£gean),  the  country  of  the  Scodne,  (Emopaan| 
Ionia,  the  knds  of  the  Taeafari,  the  Badmns,  Iba 
Cushites  or  Ethiopians,  the  Mardians.  and  the  CU- 


The  only  passage  In  Scripture  when  Ptoi^  d». 
iguates  the  tract  which  has  been  called  ahoia 
''  Penia  Proper  *'  is  Ea.  xxxviU.  ft.  nsaalisia 
the  Empire  is  intended.  O.  K. 

PBR'SIANS  ft>-!9:  ne^^af:  Permy 
The  name  of  the  pcofde  who  inhabited  the  oobbH) 
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nUed  Abcire  **  Penia  Ph>per,"  and  who  tbmae  eon- 
fiMnd  a  migbiy  empire.  Then  it  roMoo  to  believe 
that  the  Peniaos  were  of  the  aame  race  as  the  Medea, 
both  being  bnnchee  of  the  ii^reat  Aryan  stock,  which 
voder  various  names  established  tlaeir  sway  over  the 
whole  tract  between  Meeopotamia  and  Biinnah.a  The 
native  Ibrm  of  Uie  name  is  Parsa,  whioh  the  He- 
brew ^*13  ihirly  repreeente,  and  which  remains 
bat  little  changed  in  the  modem  "  Parsee."  It  is 
coigectured  to  signifj  "  the  Tigers." 

1.  Charncfer  of  the  NatUm.  —  The  Persians  were 
a  people  of  livdy  and  impressible  minds,  brave  and 
Impetootts  in  war,  wittj,  passionate,  for  Orientals 
tntthfal,  not  without  some  spirit  of  generosity,  and 
of  more  intellectual  capacity  than  the  generality  of 
Asiatics,     llieir  faults  were  vanity,  impulsiveness, 
a  want  of  perseverance  and  solidity,  and  an  almost 
davith  spirit  of  sycophancy  and  servility  towards 
their  lords.     In  the  times  anterior  to  Cyrus  they 
were  noted  fat  the  simplicity  of  their  habits,  which 
oflered  a  strong  contrast  to  the  luxuriousness 
of  the  Medes;  but  ftx>m  the  date  of  the  Me- 
dian overthrow,  this  simplicity  began  to  de- 
cfine;  and  it  was  not  very  long  before  their 
manners  became  as  soft  and  effeminate  as 
tboae  of  any  of  the  conquered  peoples.  They 
adopted  the  flowing  Median  robe  (Fig.  1)   i 
which  was  probably  of  silk,  in  lieu  of  the  J 
old  national  costume  (Fig.  2)— a  close-fit-  V 
ting  tunic  and  trousers  of  leather  (Herod,  i.  i 
71;    compare  i.   135);   beginning  at  the 
nme  time  the  practice  of  wearing  on  their 
persons  chains,  bracelets,  and  colhurs  of  gold,    I 
with  which  precious  metal  they  also  adorned 
their  horses.      Polygamy  was    commonly 
pnetieed  among  them;  and  besides  legiti-  , 
mate  wives  a  Persian  was  allowed  any  num-  j 
ber  of  concubines.     They  were  fond  of  the  ( 
plessiires  of  the  table,  indulging  in  a  great 
variety  of  food,  and  spending  a  long  time 
Ofer  their  meals,  at  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  swallow  large  quantities  of  wine. 
In  war  they  fought  bravely,  but  without  dis- 
dpline,  generally  gaining  their  victories  by 
the  vigor  of  their  first  attack;  if  they  were 
■trenuously  resisted,  they  soon  flagged ;  and 
if  they  sufibned  a  repulse,  all  order  was  at  ^ 
onee  lost,  and  the  retreat  speedily  became 
•  rout  ^  I 

S  RtUylm, —T^t  religion  which  the 
Farsians  brought  with  them  into  Persia  Proper  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  very  simple  character,  difierhig  firom 
■atural  religion  in  little,  except  that  it  was  deeply 
tainted  with  Dualism.  Like  the  other  Aryans,  the 
Persians  worshipped  one  Supreme  God,  whom  they 
eaUed  Awa-mizla  [or Abura-mazda]  (Oromasdes) 
—  a  term  signifying  (as  is  believed)  "the  Great 
Giver  of  Life.**  From  Oromasdes  came  all  bless- 
ings —  **  he  gave  the  earth,  he  gave  the  heavens,  he 
gave  mankind,  he  gave  life  to  mankind  **  (luscrip- 
tkma,  pamm)  —  he  settled  the  Persian  kings  upon 
their  thrones,  strengthened  them,  established  them, 
and  granted  them  victory  over  all  their  enemies. 
The  royal  inscriptions  rardy  mention  any  other 
god.  Occasionally,  however,  they  indicate  a  slight 
and  modified  polytheism.  Oromasdes  is  "  the  chief 
of  the  goda/*  sc  that  there  are  other  gods  besides 
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him;  and  the  highest  of  these  is  evidently  MiOtttk, 
who  is  sonstames  invoked  to  protect  the  monareh, 
and  is  beyond  a  donbt  identical  with  «« the  sm.** 
To  the  worship  of  the  sun  as  Mithra  was  probab^ 
attached,  as  in  IndU,  the  wonhip  of  the  moon, 
under  the  name  of  Homa,  as  the  third  greateet 
god.  Entirely  separate  fiom  these— their  active 
resister  and  antagonist — was  Akriman  (Arimanioa) 
^  the  Death-dealing  '*  — the  powerful,  and  (prob- 
ably) self-existing  Evil  Spirit,  from  whom  war,  dis- 
ease, frost,  hail,  poverty,  sm,  death,  and  all  other 
evils  had  thehr  origin.  Ahrimam  was  Satan,  car- 
ried to  an  extreme  —  belisved  to  have  an  existence 
of  his  own,  and  a  real  power  of  resisting  and  defying 
God.  Ahrvman  oonld  create  spirits,  and  as  tha 
benefieent  Aurama2di\  had  surrounded  himself 
with  good  angels,  who  were  the  ministers  of  hia 
mercies  towards  mankind,  so  AkriMk/tm  had  sor^ 
rounded  himself  with  evil  spirits,  to  carry  out  hb 
malevolent  purposes.    Wonhip  a 


Vig.2.  Old  Pwiian  drsss. 


«  *  For  a  ftaUer  aeeoant  of  the  origin  of  the  Perslaos 
XbA  of  other  loples  diseaflsad  in  the  article,  see  BawUn- 
aDB<s  And^nl  Uonanki€4j  iv.  818  ff-  H. 


ramazdoy  and  his  good  spuits;  Ahriman  and  his  de- 
mons were  not  wof&i|qped,  but  only  hated  and  feared. 
The  charactier  of  the  original  Persiaii  worship  was 
simple.  They  were  not  destitute  of  temples,  as 
Herodotus  asserts  (Herod,  i.  131;  compare  Bth. 
inter,  col  i.  par.  14,  §  5);  but  they  had  probably 
no  altars,  and  certainly  no  images.  Neither  do  they 
appear  to  have  had  any  priests.  Processions  were 
formed,  and  religiouB  chants  were  sung  in  the  tem- 
ples, consisting  of  prayer  and  praise  iiitenuixed, 
whopeby  the  &vor  of  Auratacuda  and  his  good 
spirits  was  supposed  to  be  secured  to  the  worship- 
pen.  Beyond  this  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had 
any  religious  ceremonies.  Sacrificea,  apparently, 
were  unknown ;  ^  though  thank-oflBnings  may  have 
been  made  in  the  tem^. 

b  •  In  his  Andent  BiimareMe*,  Iv.  884,  Prof.  Baw. 
linion  admits  that  the  PvrtlanB  saerifloed  certahi  aai. 
mala,  and  may  have  saerifleed  homan  victims  In  axtrens 
in  some  periods  of  their  histoiy.  Z. 
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From  the  f&nt  entrance  of  the  Peniaatf  m  immi- , 
gnuto,  into  their  new  territorj,  tliej  ivcre  prolAUj 
Ijrottglit  into  contact  with  a  form  of  religion  rery 
4ifibrent  from  their  own.  Magianiam,  the  religion 
of  the  Sejthic  or  Turanian  population  of  Weatem 
Alia,  had  long  been  dominant  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  region  lying  between  Mesopotamia  and 
India.  The  essence  of  this  religion  was  worship  of 
the  eleroeiits- —  more  especially,  of  the  subtlest  of 
all,  fire.  It  was  an  ancient  and  imposing  system, 
guarded  by  the  venerable  hierarchy  of  the  Magi, 
boasting  its  fire-altars  where  from  time  immemorial 
the  saored  flame  had  burnt  without  intermission, 
and  claiming  to  some  extent  mysterious  and  mirac- 
ulous powers.  The  simplicity  of  the  Aryan  re- 
ligion was  speedily  corrupted  by  its  contact  with 
this  powerful  rival,  which  presented  special  attrac- 
tions to  a  rude  and  credulous  people.  There  was 
a  short  struggle  for  preeminence,  after  which  the 
rival  systems  came  to  terms.  Dualism  was  re- 
tained, together  with  the  names  of  Auramazda  and 
Ahriman,  and  the  special  worship  of  the  sun  and 
moon  under  the  appelUtions  of  Mithra  and  Homa; 
but  to  tliis  «'as  superadded  the  worship  of  the  ele- 
ments and  the  whole  ceremonial  of  Blagianism,  in- 
cluding the  divuiation  to  which  the  Magian  priest- 
hood made  pi^tense.  The  worship  of  other  deities, 
as  Tanata  or  Anaitis,  was  a  still  later  addition  to 


Pttniaa  Warriois.    (From  FersepoUs.) 

Um  religion,  which  grew  more  complicated  as  time 
went  on.  but  which  always  maintained  as  its  lead- 
ing and  most  essential  element  that  Dualistic  prin- 
ciple whereon  it  was  originally  based. 

3.  Lanyun ffe.^  The  language  of  the  ancient 
Persians  was  closely  akm  to  the  Sanskrit,  or  an- 
cient language  of  India.  We  find  it  in  its  earliest 
stage  in  the  Zendavesta  [more  properly  called 
»» Avesta,**  simply]  —  the  sacred  book  of  the  whole 
Aryan  race,  where,  however,  it  is  corrupted  by  a 
large  admixture  of  later  forms.  The  inscriptions 
of  the  Achseroenian  kings  give  us  the  language  in 
its  second  stage,  and,  being  free  from  these  later 
additions,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  towards 
determining  wlmt  was  primitive,  and  what  more  re- 
cent in  tills  t}*pe  of  speech.  Modem  Persian  is  its 
degenerate  representative,  being,  as  it  is,  a  motley 
idiom,  largely  impregnated  with  Arabic;  still,  how- 
ever, both  in  its  grammar  and  its  vocabulary,  it  is 
mainly  Aryan :  and  historically,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  the  continuation  of  the  ancient  tongue,  just  as 
Italian  is  of  l^in,  and  modem  of  ancient  Greek. 

i  DirUum  into  Ttibei^  etc.  —  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  the  Persians  were  divided  into  ten  tribes,  of 
which  three  were  noble,  three  agricultural,  and  four 
nomadic.  The  noble  tribes  were  the  Pasai^e, 
who  dwelt,  probably,  in  the  capital  and  its  imme- 
dLrte  neighborhood;  the  Maraphians,  who  are  per- 
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hiqx  represented  by  the  modem  Jf^fee,  a  Pfenisa 
tribe  which  prides  itself  on  iU  antiquity;  and  tiH 
Masphins,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  The 
three  tribes  engaged  in  agriculture  were  called  the 
Panthialseans,  the  Derusicans,  and  the  Germadaas, 
or  (according  to  the  true  orthography)  the  Csnna- 
nians.  These  hist  w«ie  either  the  actual  inhabitants 
of  Kerman^  or  settlers  of  the  same  race,  who  re- 
mained in  Persia  while  their  fellow-tribesmen  oecQ- 
pied  the  a^oining  region.  The  nomadic  tribes  an 
said  to  have  been  the  Dahi,  who  appear  in  Scriptare 
as  the  "  Dehavites  '*  (Ezr.  iv.  9),  the  Mardi,  moan- 
taineers  famous  for  their  thievish  habits  (Stcph. 
Byz.),  together  with  the  Sagartians  and  the  Dcr- 
bices  or  Dropici,  colonists  from  the  rq^ions  east  of 
the  Ospian.  The  royal  race  of  the  Aehsememda 
was  a  phratry  or  clan  of  the  Pasar^gadie  (Herod.  L 
126);  to  which  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  noble 
houses  likewise  bek>nged.  little  is  heard  of  the 
Maraphians,  and  nothing  of  the  Maspians,  in  his- 
tory; it  is  therefore  evident  that  their  nobility  was 
^-ery  hiferior  to  that  of  the  leading  tribe. 

5.  HUtoi'y.  —  In  remote  nntiquity  it  would  appear 
that  the  Persians  dwelt  in  the  region  cast  of  tht 
Caspian,  or  possibly  in  a  tract  still  nearer  India. 
The  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad  seems  to  describe 
their  wanderings  in  these  countries,  and  ahows  the 
general  line  of  their  progress  to  \uLVt  been  from  essi 
to  west,  down  the  course  of  the  Oxua,  and 
then,  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Gbs> 
plan  Sea,  to  Rhages,  and   Medi&.     It  is 
impossible  to  deteraiine  the  period  of  these 
movements;  but  there  can  be   no  doubt 
that  they  were  anterior  to  B.  c.  880,  at 
which  time  the  Assyrian  kinga  seem  for 
tlie  first  time  to  have  come  in  contact  with 
Ar}'an  tribes  east  of  Mount  Zagroa.    Prob- 
ably the  Persians  accompanied  the  Medes 
in  their  migration  from  Klioraasan,  and, 
after  the  latter  people  took  possession  of  the 
tract  extending  from  the  river  A'ur  to  Ispa- 
"*  ban,  proceeded  still  further  south,  and  oc- 
cupied the  region  between  Media  and  the 
Persian    Gulf.      It   is   uncerlaiu  whether 
they  are  to  be  identified  with  the  BarUu  or  PnrUm 
of  the  Assyrian  monuments.     If  so,  we  may  say 
that  from  the  middle  of  the  9th  to  the  middle  of 
the  8th  century  b.  c.  they  occupied  southeastern 
Armenia,  but  by  the  end  of  the  8th  century  had 
removed  into  the  country  which  thenceforth  went 
by  their  name.     The  leader  of  this  hut  niigratioa 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  certain  Achannenes, 
who  was  recognized  as  king  of  the  newly-occa- 
pied  territory,  and  founded  the  famous  djiiasty  of 
the  Achemenidflp,  about  b.  c.  700.     Very  little 
is  known  of  the  history  of  Persia  between  thia  date 
and  the  accession  of  C}tus  the  Great,  near  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  later.     The  crown  appears  to  have 
descended  in  a  right  line  through  four  princes  — 
Telspes,  Cambyses  I.,  Cjrus  I.,  and  Cambyaes  II., 
who  was  the  fiither  of  Cyrus  the  Conqueror.     Tda- 
pes  must  have  been  a  prince  of  some  repute,  for  hb 
daughter,  Atossa,  married  Phamacea,  king  of  the 
distant  Cappadocians  (I>iod.  Sic,  ap.  Phot.  BibUo- 
ih€c.  p.  1158).     Uter,  howe\-er,  the  Penians  Ibond 
themselves  unable  to  resist  the  growing  strength  of 
Media,  and  became  tributary  to  that  power  about 
B.  c.  630,  or  a  liUle  earlier.     The  Une  of  nativa 
kings  was  continued  on  the  throne,  and  the  inter- 
nal administration  was  probably  ontooched;  tot 
external  independence  was  altog^hcr  k«t  antfl  Um 
revolt  imder  Cyrus. 
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Of  the  dreumstueet  under  which  this  revolt 
jMk  pboe  we  have  iio  certain  Icnowledge.  llie  sto- 
iee  told  bj  Herodotus  (i.  108-1S9)  and  Nicolae  of 
Damaseut  (Fr.  66)  are  internally  improbable;  and 
thcj  are  also  at  Tariance  with  the  monuments, 
whidi  prove  Cjrus  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  Per- 
sian kmg.  [See  Cyrus.]  We  must  therefore  dis- 
card them,  and  be  content  to  know  that  after 
about  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  subjection,  the 
Fsrsians  revolted  from  the  Modes,  engaged  in  a 
bloody  struggle  with  them,  and  finally  succeeded, 
not  only  in  establishing  their  independence,  but  in 
changing  places  with  their  masten,  and  becoming 
the  ruling  people.  The  probable  date  of  the 
revolt  is  b.  c.  658.  Its  success,'  by  transferring 
to  Persia  the  dominion  previously  in  the  posses- 
sioD  of  the  Hedes,  phMxd  her  at  the  head  of  an 
enspire,  the  bounds  of  which  were  the  Haly«  upon 
the  west,  the  Euxine  upon  the  north,  Babylonia 
upon  the  south,  and  upon  the  east  the  salt  desert 
of  Iran.  As  usual  in  the  Kast,  this  success  krd 
oo  to  others.  Crcesus  the  Lydian  monarch,  wbo 
had  united  most  of  Asia  Idinor  under  his  sway, 
venturing  to  attack  Hhe  newly-risen  power,  in 
th«  hope  that  it  was  not  yet  firmly  established, 
waa  first  repulsed,  and  afterwards  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  wbo  took  bis  capital^  and 
added  the  Lydian  empire  to  his  dominions.  This 
eooquest  was  followed  closely  by  the  submission  of 
th«  Greek  settlements  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  by 
the  reduction  of  Caria,  Caunus,  and  Lycia.  The 
onptie  was  soon  aftowards  extended  greatly  to- 
wards the  northeast  and  east.  Cyrus  rapidly  over- 
ran the  flat  oomitries  beyond  the  Caspian,  planting 
a  city,  which  he  called  after  himself  (Arr.  Jixp, 
Alex,  iv.  3),  on  the  Jaxartes  {Jyhun)\  after  which 
he  aeems  to  have  pushed  his  conquests  still  further 
to  the  east,  adding  to  his  dominions  the  districts  of 
Herat,  Cabul,  Candahar,  Seistan,  and  Bek>ochistan, 
which  were  thenceforth  included  in  the  empire. 
(S«e  Ctes.  y'ers.  Exc  %  5,  el  $eq. ;  and  compare 
Pttn.  //.  N.  vi.  23.)  In  b.  c.  639  or  638,  Rabyk>n 
waa  attacked,  and  after  a  stout  defense  fell  before 
his  Irresistible  bands.  [Babtlox  ]  litis  victory 
first  brought  the  Persians  into  contact  with  the 
Jevri.  llie  conquerors  found  in  Babylon  an  op- 
fittssfd  race, — like  themselves  abhorrers  of  idols, — 
and  professors  of  a  religioii  in  which  to  a  great 
extent  they  couM  sympathize.  This  race,  wlych 
the  Babylonian  monarohs  had  torn  violently  firom 
their  nati«*e  land  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  ot  Bab- 
ylon, Cyrus  determined  to  restore  to  their  own 
coontiy;  which  he  did  by  the  remarkable  edict  re- 
corded in  the  first  chapter  of  Ezra  <Es.  i.  2-4). 
Thus  commenced  that  friendly  connection  between 
the  Jews  and  Persians,  which  prophecy  had  already 
foreshadowed  (Is.  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1-4),  snd  which 
Ibrma  so  remarkable  a  (ieature  in  the  Jewish  his- 
tory. After  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  the  con- 
sequent extension  of  bis  empire  to  the  borders  of 
Egj^j  Cyrus  might  have  been  expected  to  carry 
oat  the  design,  which  he  is  said  to  have  enter- 
tained (Herod,  i.  163),  of  an  expedition  against 
Egypt.  Some  danger,  however,  seems  to  have 
threatened  the  northeastern  provinces,  in  oonse- 
qoenee  of  which  his  purpose  was  changed;  and 
he  proceeded  against  the  Massagetas  or  the  Der- 
bices,  engaged  them,  but  was  ddieated  and  skin. 
He  reigned,  according  to  Herodotus,  twenty-nine 
years. 

Under  his  son  and  sueeessor,  Cambyses  III.,  the 
sonqiiest  of  Kgypt  took  pboe  (b.  c.  626),  and  the 
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Persian  dominions  were  extended  southward  tc 
Elephantine  and  westward  to  EuesperidsB  on  Um 
North-African  coast  This  prince  appean  to  be 
the  Ahasuerus  c  Esra  (iv.  6),  who  was  ssked  to 
alter  Cyruses  policy  towards  the  Jews,  but  (appar- 
ently) declined  all  interference.  We  have  in  Her> 
odotus  (book  iii.)  a  very  complete  account  of  bis 
warlike  expeditions,  which  at  first  resulted  in  the 
successes  above  mentioned,  but  were  afterwards  un- 
successf^  and  even  disastrous.  One  army  perished 
in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  temple  of  Ammon,  while 
another  was  reduced  to  the  last  straits  in  an  expe- 
dition against  Ethiopia.  Perhaps  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  these  misfortunes  that,  in  the  absence 
of  C^ambyses  with  the  army,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him  at  court,  and  a  Msgian  priest, 
Gomates  {(iaumata)  by  name,  professing  to  be 
Smcrdu  (BartHya)^  the  son  of  Cynis,  whom  his 
brother,  Camb^-ses,  had  put  to  death  secretly,  ob- 
tained quiet  possession  of  the  throne.  Cambyses 
was  in  Syria  when  news  reached  him  of  tbb  bold 
attempt;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  sebed 
with  a  sudden  disgust,  snd  despairing  of  the  recov- 
ery of  his  crown,  he  fled  to  the  Isst  resort  of  the 
unfortunate,  and  ended  his  life  by  suicide  (Brhisitm 
Inseriptiun,  col.  i.  par.  11,  $  10).  His  reign  had 
lasted  seven  years  and  five  months. 

Gomates  the  Magian  found  himself  thus,  with- 
out a  stmggk.  master  of  Persia  (b.  c.  622).  His 
situation,  however,  was  one  of  great  danger  and 
delicacy.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  owed 
his  elevation  to  his  fellow-religionists,  whose  olgect 
in  placing  him  upon  the  throne  was  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  Magianism  over  the  Dualism  of  the 
Persians.  It  was  necessary  for  him  therefore  to 
accomplish  a  religious  revolution,  which  was  sure 
to  be  distastefiil  to  the  Persians,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  had  to  keep  up  the  deception  on  which  his 
claim  to  the  crown  was  professedly  based,  and  to 
prevent  any  suspicion  arising  that  be  was  not 
Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  To  combine  these  two 
aims  was  difficult;  and  it  would  seem  that  Gomates 
soon  discarded  the  latter,  and  altered  on  a  course 
which  must  have  soon  caused  his  subjects  to  feel 
that  their  ruler  was  not  only  no  Ach»menian,  but 
no  Persian.  He  destroyed  the  national  templet, 
substituting  for  them  the  fire-altars,  and  abolished 
the  religious  chants  and  other  sacred  ceremonies  of 
the  Oromasdians.  He  reversed  the  policy  of  Cyrus 
with  respect  to  the  Jews,  and  forbade  by  an  edict 
the  further  buiMhig  of  the  Temple  (Ez.  iv.  17-22). 
[Aktaxkrxi£8.]  He  courted  the  favor  of  the  sub- 
ject-nations generally  by  a  remission  of  tribute  for 
three  years,  and  an  exemption  during  the  same 
space  from  foreed  military  service  (Herod,  iii.  67). 
I'owards  the  Persians  he  was  haughty  and  dbtant, 
keeping  them  as  much  as  possible  ak)of  (nxn  his 
person,  and  seldom  showing  himself  beyond  the 
walls  of  his  pahMO.  Such  conduct  made  him  very 
unpopukr  with  the  proud  people  which  heki  the 
first  phce  among  his  subjects,  and,  the  suspicion 
that  he  was  a  mere  pretender  having  after  some 
months  ripened  Into  certabity,  a  revolt  broke  out, 
headed  by  Darius,  the  son  dT  Hystaspes,  a  prince 
of  the  blood-royal,  which  in  a  short  time  was 
crowned  with  complete  success.  Gomates  quitted 
his  capital,  and,  having  thrown  himself  into  a  foit 
in  Medh^  was  pursued,  attacked  and  slain.  Da- 
rius, then,  as  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy,  and  after 
his  fiOher  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  was  at  onee 
acknowledged  king.  The  reign  of  Gomates  lasted 
seven  months. 
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The  fint  efflirtt  of  Dariut  were  cUraeted  to  the 
f«Bft*blUhnient  of  the  OromMdian  teUgkm  in  all 
ite  purity.  He  "  rebuilt  the  temples  which  Goow- 
tes  the  Magian  had  destrojed,  and  restored  to  the 
people  the  retifoous  chants  and  the  worship  of 
which  Goroates  the  Magian  had  deprived  them  ** 
{Beh,  ln9cr.  ooL  i.  par.  14).  Appealed  to,  in  his 
second  year,  by  the  Jeiprs,  who  wished  to  resume 
the  construction  of  their  Temple^  he  not  only  al- 
lowed them,  confirming  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  but 
assisted  the  work  by  grants  ftom  his  own  revenues, 
whereby  the  Jews  were  able  to  complete  the  Tem- 
ple as  early  as  his  sixth  year  (Re.  vi.  1-16).  Dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  trsn- 
quiUity  of  the  empire  was  disturbed  by  numerous 
revolts.  I1ie  provinces  regretted  the  loss  of  those 
exemptions  which  they  had  obtained  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  and  hoped  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  the  new  prince  before  he  could  grasp 
firmly  the  reins  of  government  The  first  re%'olt 
was  that  of  Uabykm,  where  a  native,  daiming  to  be 
Kebochadneszar,  the  son  of  Nabonadlus,  was  made 
king;  but  Darius  speedily  crushed  this  revolt  and 
executed  the  pretender.  Shortiy  afterwards  a  far 
more  extensive  rebellwn  broke  out  A  Mede, 
named  Phraortes,  came  forward  and,  announcing 
himself  to  Iw  <*  Xathrltes,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares,'* 
assumed  the  royal  title.  Media,  Armenia,  and  As- 
syria immediately  acknowledged  him;  the  Median 
soldiers  at  the  Persian  court  revolted  to  him;  Par- 
thia  and  Hyrcania  after  a  litUe  while  decbred  in 
his  &vor;  while  in  Sagartia  another  pretender, 
making  a  simiter  claim  of  descent  from  Cyaxares, 
Induct  the  Sagartians  to  revolt;  and  in  Margi- 
ana,  Arachoiia,  and  even  Persia  Proper,  there  were 
insurrections  against  the  authority  of  the  new  king. 
His  courage  and  activity,  however,  seconded  by  the 
vakN*  of  his  Persian  troops  and  the  fidelity  of  some 
satraps,  carried  him  suooessAilly  through  these  and 
other  simihur  difikulties;  and  the  result  vraa,  that, 
after  five  or  six  years  of  struggle,  he  became  as 
finuly  seated  on  his  throne  as  any  previous  mon- 
arch. His  talents  as  an  admfaiistrator  were,  upon 
this,  brought  into  play.  He  dirided  the  whole 
empire  into  latrapies,  and  organized  that  somewhat 
complicated  system  of  government  on  whksh  they 
were  henceforth  administered  (IUwUnson*s  i^eroc^ 
oeiit,  iL  556-668).  He  built  himself  a  magnificent 
pahce  at  Persqjolis,  and  another  at  Susa  [Prksef^ 
oua,  Shushan].  He  also  applied  himself,  like  his 
predecessors,  to  the  extensfon  of  the  empire;  con- 
ducted an  expedition  into  European  Scythia,  from 
which  he  returned  without  disgrace;  conquered 
Thrace,  Paonia,  and  Macedonia  towards  the  west, 
and  a  krge  portion  of  India  on  the  east,  besides 
(apparently)  bringing  into  sul^jection  a  number  of 
petty  nations  (see  the  NakkMh-i-JivMiam  Inscrip- 
tion). On  the  whole  he  must  be  pronounced,  next 
to  Cyrus,  the  greatest  of  the  Persian  monarchs. 
The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was,  however,  douded 
by  reverses.  The  disaster  of  Mardonius  at  Mount 
AUms  was  foUowed  shortly  by  the  defeat  of  Datis  at 
Marathon;  and,  before  any  attempt  oouUI  be  made 
to  avenge  that  bfow,  E^ypt  rose  in  revolt  (b.  c.  486), 
nassacrsd  its  Persian  ganison,  and  deckred  itself 
faMlependent  In  the  pdaee  at  the  same  time  there 
#as  dissenswn ;  and  when,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
dx  years,  the  fourth  Persian  monarch  died  (b.  c. 
486),  leaving  his  throne  to  a  young  prince  of  strong 
and  ungovmied  passions,  it  was  evident  that  the 
empire  had  reached  its  highest  pobt  of  greatness, 
and  was  already  verging  towards  its  decline. 
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Xerxes,  tha  eldest  son  of  Darins  byj 
daughter  of  Cifrus,  and  the  first  son  bom  to  Dt^ 
rius  after  he  mounted  the  throne,  seems  to  havs 
obtained  the  crown,  in  part  by  the  fvnt  of  Ui 
fisther,  over  vrhom  Atosss  exercised  a  strong  infii- 
ence,  in  part  by  right,  as  the  eldest  male  dsMS^ 
ant  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  empire.    Hkfcat 
act  was  to  raduoe  Egypt  to  sul(|ection  (b.  c  484), 
after  which  he  began  at  once  to  make  prepari^faas 
for  his  invaskm  of  Oreeee.    It  is  ptobabk  that  he 
was  the  Ahasnerus  of  Esther.  [ABABCTiESua.]  Ths 
great  feast  held  in  Shushan  Uie  palace  in  Uiethiid 
year  of  his  rugn,  and  the  repndiatioQ  of  Vashti, 
fitil  into  the  period  preceding  the  Grecian  expedi- 
tion, while  it  is  probable  that  he  kept  open  hoess 
for  the  **  princes  of  the  provinces,**  who  would  froa 
time  to  time  ^isit  the  comi,  in  order  to  report  the 
state  of  their  preparations  for  the  war.     Tlie  BMr- 
riage  with  Esther,  in  the  seventh  year  ef  Us  reiga, 
falls  hito  tiie  year  immediately  foUowliig  hk  flight 
from  Greece,  when  he  undoubtedly  returned  ts 
Susa,  relinquishing  warlike  enterprisea,  and  haes- 
forth  devoting  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  the  se- 
raglio.   It  Is  unnecessary  to  give  an  aooount  of  ths 
well-known  expedition  against  Greece,  which  ended 
so  disastrously  for  the  invaders.    Persia  was  taofk 
by  iJae  defeats  of  Sabunis  and  Pktsea  the  danger  of 
encountering  the  Greeks  on  their  side  of  tks 
iEgean,  while  she  learned  at  Mycal^  the  retaliatiaa 
wlSch  she  had  to  expect  on  her  own  shores  at  thi 
hands  of  her  uiftnrhOed  enemies.    For  a  wlulssomi 
vague  idea  of  another  invasion  seems  to  have  been 
entertained  by  the  court; «  but  discreeter  coonseh 
prevailed,  and  relinquishing  aH  aggreaaire  desigBs, 
Persia  from  this  point  in  her  history  stood  ofoa 
the  defensive,  and  only  sought  to  maintain  herom 
territories  intact,  withoot  anywliere  trenoiiing  ofoa 
her  neighbors.     During  the  rest  of  the  reign  d 
Xerxes,  and  during  part  of  that  of  hb  eon  and  watr 
oeasor,  Artaxerxes,  she  continued  at  war  with  thi 
Greeks,  who  destroyed  her  fleets,  plundered  her 
coasts,  and  stirred  up  revolt  in  her  prorinees:  bat 
at  last,  in  B.  c  449,  a  peace  was  oonduded  lUww 
tiie  two  powers,  who  then  continued  on  terms  ef 
amity  fbr  half  a  century. 

A  conspiracy  in  the  seraglh)  having  carried  off 
Xerxes  (b.  c  465),  Artaxerxes  his  pon.  called  by  ths 
Greeks  Maicp^x«<Pf  «^  "*  the  Long-Handed,"  sas- 
ceeded  him,  after  an  interval  of  seren  months, 
during  whksh  the  conspirator  Artabanoa  occa|iied 
the  throne.  This  Artaxerxes,  who  reigned  fetty 
years,  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  king  of  that  name 
who  stood  in  sn^  a  friendly  relation  tuwaids  fisa 
(Ear.  ^-ii.  11-28)  and  Nehemkh  (Neh.  it  1-9.  ^). 
[Artaxerxes.]  His  character,  as  drawn  hj 
Ctedas,  is  mild  but  weak;  and  under  hie  rah  ths 
disordera  of  the  empire  seem  to  have  int leased 
rapidly.  An  hwurrection  in  Bactria,  headed  by  bh 
brother  Hystaspes,  was  with  difficuhy  pot  down  b 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  (b.  c.  464),  alter  wWeh  a 
revolt  broke  out  in  Kgypt,  headed  by  Inarws  ths 
Libyan  and  Amyrtmis  the  Egyptian,  who,  ieielihi| 
the  support  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  maintained  them- 
selves for  six  years  (b.  o.  460-465)  i  _ 
whole  power  of  Persia,  but  were  at  lasT  < 
by  Megabysus,  satrap  of  Syria.  This 
and  hMghty  noble  soon  afterwards  (b.  c:.  447),  m 


a  The  force  oollectod  in  PamphyUa,  which  < 
defsatod  and  dispeised  (a.  o.  486),  sssms  to  have  hssB 
iotrndsd  for  agpesslve  purposes. 
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of  a  difference  with  the  court,  himself 
I  a  rebel,  and  entered  into  a  contett  with  hia 
■orereignf  which  at  once  bctrajed  and  increased  the 
weakness  of  the  empire.  Artaxences  is  the  bst  of 
the  Persian  kings  who  had  any  specUl  connection 
with  the  Jews,  end  the  last  but  one  mentioned  bi 
flciiptare.  His  saceesson  were  Xerxes  II.,  Sog- 
dianus,  Darius  Nothus,  Artaxerzes  Mnemon,  Ar- 
Cazerxes  Ochos,  and  Darius  Codomanus,  who  is 
probably  the  •«Darias  the  Ptosian**  of  Nehemiah 
(ni.  93).  ThcMe  monarchs  reigned  from  n.  c.  4S4 
to  B.  c  880.  None  were  of  much  capacity;  and 
during  their  reigns  the  dedhie  of  the  empire  was 
seareelj  arrested  for  a  day,  unless  it  were  by  Ochus, 
who  reeonqoered  Egypt,  aiMi  gare  some  other  signs 
af  rigor.  Had  tlie  yoonger  Cyrus  succeeded  in  Ids 
attempt,  the  regencratkNi  of  Persia  was,  perliaps, 
poasible  After  his  fidlore  the  seraglio  grew  at  once 
BBore  powerftil  and  more  cruet  Eunuclu  and  wo- 
men governed  the  kings,  and  dispensed  the  ftivors 
of  the  crown,  or  wielded  its  terrors,  as  tbelr  interests 
or  passions  moved  them.  Patriotism  and  k>yalty 
were  alike  dead,  and  the  empire  roust  have  fidlen 
many  years  before  it  did,  had  not  the  Persians  eariy 
learnt  to  turn  the  swords  of  the  Greeks  against  one 
another,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  the  character 
of  their  own  armies  by  tlie  employment,  on  a  large 
leale,  of  Greek  merooiaries.  'llie  coUapse  of  the 
empireunder  the  attack  of  Alexander  is  well  known, 
and  requires  no  description  here.  On  the  division 
ef  Alexander's  dominkms  among  his  generals  Persia 
fell  io  the  SeleucidflB,  under  whom  it  conUnued  till 
alter  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  the 
eonqnering  Parthlans  advanced  their  frontier  to  the 
Enpihrates,  and  the  Persians  came  to  be  Inchided 
aaiong  their  sat^fectrtribes  (b.  c.  184).  StiU  their 
nationality  was  not  obliterated.  In  a.  d.  236,  three 
bondred  and  ninety  years  after  their  sul^ection  to 
.the  Parthians,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  years 
after  tlie  kiss  of  their  independence,  the  Persians 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors,  end  once 
BMTB  became  a  nation.  The  kbigdom  of  the  Sas- 
•Hiidsi,  though  not  so  briBiant  as  that  of  Cyrus, 
otfH  had  its  gk>ries;  but  iU  hirtory  bebngs  to  a 
time  which  scarcely  comet  within  the  scope  of  the 
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(See,  for  the  history  of  Persia,  besides  Herodo- 
tas,  Ctesbs,  Exeerpta  Penka ;  Plutarch,  Fit  Ar- 
trtxerx,;  Xenophon,  Anabam;  Heeren,  AdiHc 
NaAmSy  vol  L;  Makohn,  HiUory  of  Perwi  from 
the  JSaHUd  Agt*  to  the  PrtterU  Time*,  2  vols.,  4to  , 
London,  1816;  and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson*s  Memoir  im 
ike  Cweiform  In»criptim$  of  Andeni  Pertia,  pub- 
BAed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Atiatie  Society,  vols.  x. 
and  xi.  For  the  reU^on  see  Hyde,  De  Rdigiont 
Veienum  Pertarum ;  Brockhaus,  VemUdad-Sfuk ; 
Py«— «,  Egjfptt  PInee  m  Umcenal  History,  iii. 
473-506;  and  Bawlinson's  Hwodoiue,  i.  436-481. 
For  the  system  of  government,  see  RawUnson*s 
Merodotmt,  U.  655-568.)  G.  R. 

*  AsBong  the  more  recent  works  on  the  reHyion 
of  the  ancient  PershuM,  the  following  deserve  notice : 
—  AvESTA,  dSe  heiUgen  StkrifUm  dtr  Parwen^  nw 
dmm  GrmtdtexU  ^btretM  wm  F,  Spiegel,  8  Bde. 
Lsipa.  1853-83;  Avimta:  the  ReHgume  Books 
9ftkie  Ptn-eeet,  from  Spiegete  German  Transla- 
tion^ bg  A.  ^.Bfeedb,  8  vols,  in  one,  Hertford,  1864; 
F.  Spiegel,  Commontar  flfr.  das  Avesta^  3  Bde., 
Leips.  1865-89;  W.  D.  Whitney,  On  the  Avesta, 
In  the  Joitm.  of  Me  Amor,  Orimt,  Soe.,  1856,  v. 
887-888;  Dkb  Buhdbresh,  turn  ersten  Mate 
koramgegtben,  ^bersetxt^  etc  von  Ferd,  Justin 


Leipa.  1868;  Spiegel,  art  Parsismus  hi  Heraog's 
Real-EncgkL  xi.  115-138  (1859);  M.  Die  tradi- 
tioneUe  Literatur  der  Parsen,  Wlen,  1860;  id. 
Erdn^  Beri.  1868;  M.  Hang,  Essays  on  the  Sacred 
Language,  WritingSy  and  JtiMgum  of  the  Parsets, 
Bomoay,  1863  (a  new  edition  is  promised),  comp^ 
Amer.  Presb,  and  ThtoL  Rev.  for  April,  1863;  F. 
Windischmann,  ZoroasHsche  Ststditn,  Beri  1868; 
Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe,  The  Srtcred  Books  of  the  Zoro- 
astfians,  in  her  Studies  New  and  Old,  ete.  (F^ond. 
1865),  pp.  89-143;  A.  Kohut,  Utber  die  JUd, 
Angeiolugie  a.  Daemonohgie  in  ihrer  Abhdngigkeit 
Pom  Parsismus,  Leipa.  1868  {AbhandU.  d.  Deut- 
schen  Morgenl.  GeseOscha/t^  Bd.  iv.  No.  3);  id. 
IViis  hat  die  tnlmudische  Eschatologie  aus  dem 
Parsismus  aufgenommen  T  in  the  Zeifsehr.  d.  D. 
M.  GtseOschnft,  1867,  xx.  553-591:  A.  Rapp,  Die 
ReUgim  u.  Sitte  der  Perser  .  .  .  nnch  d.  griedu 
u^rdmischen  Quellen,  in  the  ZeiUchr,  d.  D.  M. 
GestUschfiJ^,  1866  and  1867,  xix.  1-89,  xx.  49-140; 
M.  Duncber,  Gesdi.  der  Arier  in  der  Allen  Zeit, 
pp.  393-583  (Bd.  ii.  of  his  Gesch.  des  Aiterthumr) 
3«  Aufl.  (much  enlarged)  Leipz.  1867:  Max  Miiller, 
arts.  No.  3,  5,  6,  7,  In  his  Chi/)s  fnm  a  German 
m>rkshf^,  vol  i.  (Amer.  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1869);  O. 
Pfleiderer,  Die  Religion  (Ldpx.  1869),  ii.  346-267; 
and  J.  F.  Clarke,  Zoroaster  and  the  Zend-Avesta, 
in  the  Atlmtic  Monthly  for  Aug.  1869.  For  the 
earlier  literature  relating  to  this  interesting  subject^ 
see  the  bibliographical  Appendix  to  Alger's  History 
of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  (N.  Y.,  1864), 
Nos.  1366-1404.  See  also  in  that  work  the  essay 
on  tbe  •*  Persian  Doctrine  of  a  Future  life,**  pp 
137-144.  A. 

PER'SIS  {Tlep^ls,  ["  a  Persian  woman  : " 
Persis]).  A  Christian  woman  at  Rome  (Rom. 
xvL  13)  whom  St.  Paul  salutes,  and  commends  with 
special  aflbction  on  account  of  some  work  which  she 
bad  performed  with  singukr  diligence  (see  Origen 
in  loco).  W.  T.  a 

PBRUDA  i^yn^  [kernel,  Ges.] :  ^aZovpd] 
[(}omp.  ^apoM  •]  Phai-uda),  The  same  as  Pb- 
KruA  (Ezr.  ii.  55).  The  LXX.  reading  is  sup. 
ported  by  one  of  Kennicott's  MSS. 

PESTILBNCB.    [Plague.] 

PBTBR  inirpos,  the  Greek  for  M0'*3:  Ki?^, 
C^'phas,  •*.  «.  "  a  stone  *'  or  ♦♦  rock,"  on  which  name 
see  note  at  the  end  of  this  article:  [Petrus]).    His 

original  name  was  Simon,  ^7907,  u  e.  *•  hearer." 
The  two  names  are  commonly  combined,  Simon 
Peter,  but  in  the  early  part  of  bis  history,  and  in 
the  interval  between  our  Lord's  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, he  is  UMrs  frequently  named  Simon ;  after  that 
event  he  bears  almost  exclusively  the  nnore  honor- 
able designation  Peter,  or,  as  St.  Paul  sometimes 
writes,  Cephas.  The  notioes  of  this  Apostk^seariy 
li£s  are  few,  but  not  unimportant,  and  enable  us  to 
form  some  estimate  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
his  character  was  formed,  and  prepared  for  his  ineat 
work.  He  was  the  son  of  a  man  named  Jonas  (Matt 
xri.  17;  John  t  43,  xxL  16),  and  was  brought  up 
in  his  fkther*s  occupation,  a  fisherman  on  the  sea  of 
Tiberias.*  The  oocupation  was  of  course  a  humble 
one,  but  not,  as  is  often  assumed,  mean  or  senile, 
or  incompatible  with  some  degree  of  mental  culture. 

•  There  to  a  traditkm  that  his  mother's  name  vai 
Johanna  (OoCeUer,  Putres  Apost.  fL  68). 
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His  fiunily  were  probably  in  easy  circumstances. 
He  and  his  brother  Andrew  were  partners  of  John 
and  James,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  had  hired  ser- 
vants; and  from  \-arious  indications  in  the  sacred 
narrative  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
social  position  brought  them  into  contact  with  men 
of  education.  In  foct  the  trade  of  fishermen^  sup- 
plying 8om«  of  the  important  cities  on  the  coasts 
of  that  inland  lakc^  may  hare  been  tolerably  remu- 
nerative, while  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were  cheap 
and  abundant  in  the  singularly  rich  and  fertile  dis- 
trict where  the  Apostle  resided.  He  did  not  live, 
as  a  mere  bboring  man,  in  a  hut  by  the  sea-side, 
but  first  at  Bethsaida,  and  afterwards  in  a  house  at 
Capernaum,  belonging  to  himself  or  bis  mother-in- 
law,  which  must  have  been  rather  a  lai^  one,  since 
he  received  in  it  not  only  our  Lord  and  his  fellow- 
disciples,  but  multitudes  who  were  attracted  by  the 
miracles  and  preaching  of  Jesus.  It  is  certain  that 
when  he  left  all  to  follow  Christ,  he  made  what  he 
regarded,  and  what  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by 
his  Master,  to  have  been  a  considerable  sacrifice. 
Hie  habits  of  such  a  life  were  by  no  nteans  un- 
finvorable  to  the  development  of  a  vigorous,  earnest, 
and  practical  character,  such  as  he  displayed  in 
after  years.  The  labors,  the  privations,  and  the 
perils  of  an  existence  passed  in  great  part  upon  the 
waters  of  that  beauUful  but  stormy  lake,  the  long 
and  anxious  watching  through  the  nights,  were  cal- 
culated to  test  and  increase  his  natural  powers,  his 
fortitude,  energy,  and  perseverance.  In  the  city  he 
must  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  men  en- 
gaged in  traflic,  with  soldiers,  and  foreigners,  and 
may  have  thus  acquired  somewhat  of  the  flexibility 
and  geniality  of  temperament  all  but  indispensable 
to  the  attainment  of  such  personal  influence  as  he 
exercised  in  after-life.  It  is  not  probable  that  he 
and  his  brother  were  wholly  uneducated.  The  Jews 
regarded  instruction  as  a  necessity,  and  legal  enact- 
ments enforced  the  attendance  of  youths  in  schools 
maintained  by  the  community .<*  The  statement  in 
Acts  iv.  13,  that  "  the  council  perceived  they  (i.  e. 
Peter  and  John)  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,*' 
is  not  incompatible  with  this  assumption.  The 
translation  of  the  passage  in  the  A.  V.  is  rather 
exaggerated,  the  word  rendered  <*  unlearned  **  (iit&- 
rat)  being  nearly  equivalent  to  ^*  laymen,**  t.  e.  men 
of  ordinary  eduoition,  as  contrasted  with  those  who 
were  specially  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis. 
A  man  might  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  yet  be  considered  ignorant  and  un- 
learned by  the  Rabbis,  among  whom  the  opinion 
was  already  prevalent  that  "  tJbe  letter  of  Scripture 
was  the  mere  shell,  an  earthen  vessel  containing 
heavenly  treasures,  which  could  only  be  discovered 
by  those  who  had  been  taught  to  search  for  the 
hidden  cabalistic  meaning.**  Peter  and  his  kins- 
men were  probably  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
childhood.  The  history  of  their  country,  especially 
of  the  great  events  of  early  days,  must  have  been 
fiuniliar  to  them  as  attendants  at  the  synagogue, 

a  A  law  to  this  efiiBet  was  enacted  by  Stmon  ben- 
Bbdaeh,  one  of  &e  great  leaders  of  the  Pharisaic  party 
under  the  Asmonean  prinees.  -See  Jest,  ChseKidatdes 
JaffiiMMin  1,1.246. 

b  Bee  E.  Renan,  Histoin  dts  Languts  Simitiques^  p. 
294.  The  only  extant  specimen  of  that  patcrfs  Is  Uie 
Book  of  Adam  or  "  Codex  NaslraBiis,^  edited  by  Norberg, 
Load.  Goth.  1815-16.  [See  espedally  Lakouaqi  or  tex 
If.  TasT.,  Amer.  ed.] 

e  See  Buztraf,  «. «.  HV^X 
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and  their  attention  was  there  directed  to  those  poiw 
tions  of  Holy  Writ  from  which  the  Jews  derived 
their  anticipations  of  the  Messiah. 

The  language  of  the  Apostles  was  of  eourse  the 
form  of  Aramaic  spoken  in  nortlicm  Palestine,  a 
sort  of /MtoM,  partly  Hebrew,  but  more  nearly  alliied 
to  the  Syriac^  Hebrew,  even  in  its  debased  form, 
was  then  spoken  only  by  men  of  kaniDg,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes.^  The  n>en  of  Gafi- 
lee  were,  however,  noted  for  rough  and  inaeeurste 
language,  and  especially  for  vulgarities  of  proonn- 
ciation.<'  It  is  doubtful  whether  our  Apostle  was 
acquainted  with  Greek  in  early  life.  It  is  eertam 
that  there  was  more  mteroourse  with  foreigners  in 
Galilee  than  in  any  district  of  PaketiDe,  and  Greek 
appears  to  have  been  a  common,  if  not  the  princi- 
pal, medium  of  communication.  Within  a  few  yean 
after  his  call  St.  Peter  seems  to  have  convRsed 
fluently  in  Greek  with  Comdius,  at  least  there  is 
no  intimation  that  an  interpreter  waa  empkyed, 
while  it  is  highly  improbable  that  CdraeBu,  a 
Roman  soldier,  should  have  used  the  language  «f 
Palestine.  The  styfe  of  both  of  St.  Peter's  ep^ 
indicates  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek  —  it  is 
pure  and  accurate,  and  in  grammatical  structare 
equal  to  that  of  St  Paul.  That  may,  however,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fiict,  for  which  there  ia  very 
ancient  authority,  that  St  Peter  employed  an  in- 
terpreter in  the  composition  of  his  epistiee,  if  not 
in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  foreignaa.*  Tbcit 
are  no  traces  of  acquaintance  with  Greek  authors, 
or  of  the  influence  of  Greek  literature  upon  his 
mind,  such  as  we  find  in  St.  Pftol,  nor  coaM  wt 
expect  it  in  a  person  of  his  station  even  had  Greek 
been  his  mother-tongue.  It  is  on  the  whole  prob- 
able that  he  had  some  rudimental  knowledge  of 
Greek  in  eariy  life,/  which  may  have  been  after- 
wards extended  when  the  need  was  fidt,  but  not 
more  than  would  enable  him  to  discourse  intdHgihly 
on  practical  and  devotional  sul^ects.  That  bewM 
an  affectionate  husband,  married  in  early  life  to  a 
wife  who  accompanied  him  in  his  apostolic  joumep, 
are  foots  hiferred  from  Scripture,  while  very  ancient 
traditions,  recorded  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(whose  connectiou  with  the  chureh  founded  by  St 
Mark  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  his  testinaony),  and 
by  other  eariy  but  less  trustworthy  writers,  inform 
us  that  her  name  was  Perpetua,  that  abe  bore  a 
daughter,  or  perhaps  other  children,  and  suffered 
martyrdom.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  age  he  wm 
called  by  our  Lord.  The  genend  impression  of  the 
Fathen  is  that  he  was  an  old  man  at  the  date  of 
his  death,  A.  D.  64,  but  this  need  not  imply  that  be 
was  much  older  than  our  Lord.  He  was  probably 
between  thirty  and  forty  yean  of  Me  at  the  date  of 
hiscalL 

That  call  was  preceded  by  a  special  preparation. 
He  and  his  brother  Andrew,  together  with  their 
partners  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  were 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (John  i.  35).  They 
were  in  attendance  upon  him  when  they  were  first 


d  See  BeusB,  OeiekkhU  der  H.  S.  f  41. 

e  Reaas(/.  e.  §  49)  r^ts  Oils  as  a  mere 
but  gives  no  reason.  The  tradition  rests  on  the  a«> 
thorityofClenBentof  Alexandria,  frenaos,  and  Tntad- 
Uan.  See  the  notes  on  AMsb.  £i:  £L  IH.  80,  v.  8^  and 
vi.25. 

/  Bven  highly  edueated  Jews,  Uke  Josephws,  spoke 
Greek  fanperfeetty  (see  Aal.  zz.  11,  §  2)w  On  the  aa- 
ti«onism  to  Greek  hdlaanee,  see  Joet,  1. 1.  i.  12B,  and 
M.  Mioolas,  Les  Doetrmn  rdigmmt  d*»  Jfa(^  L  e.  t 
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I  to  the  tenrioe  of  Christ.  From  the  cireum- 
■tanoes  of  that  call,  which  an  raoorded  with  graphic 
minateneis  bj  St.  John,  we  learn  tome  important 
beta  touching  their  state  of  mind  and  the  perwMud 
character  of  our  Apostle.  Two  disciples,  one  named 
bj  the  Evangelist  St.  Andrew,  the  other  in  all  prob- 
fjolity  St.  John  himself,  were  standing  with  the 
Ba{>tist  at  Bethany  on  the  Jordan,  when  he  pointed 
oat  Jesus  as  He  walked,  and  said.  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God !  That  is,  the  antitype  of  the  victims  whose 
blood  (as  all  true  Israelites,  and  they  more  distinctly 
under  the  teaching  of  John,*  believed)  prefigured  the 
atonement  (or  sin.  The  two  at  once  followed  Jesus, 
and  upon  his  invitation  abode  with  Him  that  day. 
Audrew  then  went  to  his  brother  Simon,  and  saith 
unto  him,  We  have  found  the  Biessias,  the  anointed 
One,  of  whom  they  had  read  in  the  prophets.  Si- 
mon went  at  once,  and  when  Jesus  looked  on  him 
He  said.  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jona;  thou 
•halt  be  called  Cephas.  The  change  of  name  is  of 
ooorse  deeply  significant.  As  son  of  Jona  (a  name 
of  doubtful  meaning,  according  to  lAmpe  equiva- 
kot  to  Johanan  or  John,  t.  e.  grace  of  the  Lord; 
according  to  Lange,  who  has  some  striking  but 
&nciful  observatbns,  signifyiug  dove)  he  bore  as  a 
disciple  the  name  Simon,  i.  e.  hearer,  but  as  an 
Apostle,  one  of  the  twelve  on  whom  the  Church  was 
to  be  ereeted,  he  was  hereafter  (KkiiH^nf^  ^  ^ 
eaOed  Rock  or  Stone.  It  seems  a  natuial  impres- 
sion that  the  words  refer  primarily  to  the  original 
character  of  Simon :  that  our  Lord  saw  in  him  a 
man  firm,  stead&st,  not  to  be  overthrown,  though 
severely  tried;  and  such  was  generally  the  view 
taken  by  the  Fathers:  but  it  is  perhaps  a  deeper 
snd  truer  inference  that  Jesus  thus  describes  Simon, 
not  as  what  he  was,  but  as  what  he  would  become 
under  his  influence — a  man  with  predispositions 
snd  capabilities  not  unfitted  for  the  office  he  was  to 
boU,  but  one  whose  permanence  and  stability  would 
depend  upon  union  with  the  living  Rock.  Thus  we 
may  expect  to  find  Simon,  as  the  natural  man,  at 
once  rough,  stubborn,  and  mutable,  whereas  Peter, 
identified  with  the  Rock,  will  remain  firm  and  un- 
movable  unto  the  end.^ 

This  first  call  led  to  no  immediate  change  in  St. 
Peter*s  external  position.  He  and  his  fellow  dis- 
oples  kioked  henceforth  upou  our  Lord  as  their 
teacher,  but  were  not  commanded  to  folfow  him  as 
regular  disciples.  There  were  several  grades  of 
disciples  among  the  Jews,  from  the  occasional 
hearer,  to  the  follower  who  gave  up  all  other  pur- 
■uiU  in  order  to  serve  a  master.  At  the  time  a 
recognition  of  his  Person  and  office  sufficed.  They 
returned  to  Capernaum,  where  they  pursued  their 
osoal  business,  waiting  for  a  fiirther  intimation  of 
his  will. 

The  second  call  is  recorded  by  the  otlier  three 
Etangelists;  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  bemg  ap- 
parently supplementary  <^  to  the  brief,  and  so  to 
apeak,  official  accounts  given  by  Matthew  and  Mark. 
It  took  place  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  near  Capernaum 
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a  See  LOeke,  Tholock,  mod  Lange,  on  the  Gospel  of 
at.  John. 

h  LOeko  desetibei  this  eharaoter  wel],  as  that  flrm- 
■Bis  or  lather  hardMSS  of  power,  which,  if  not  purified, 
easily  becomes  vfolenee.  The  deepest  and  most  beao- 
llftal  obeervatioiis  are  those  of  Ori^Ba  on  John,  torn.  U. 
e.iO. 

c  This  is  a  point  of  great  dUBeiilty,  and  hotly  oon- 
tHted.  Many  writers  of  grial  weight  hold  the  noeor- 
■nee*  ^  be  altofsthar  distlnet ;  but  the  feanaU^  of 


—  where  the  four  disciples,  Peter  and  Andmr 
James  and  John,  were  fishing.  Peter  and  Andrew 
were  first  called.  Our  Lord  then  entered  Simon 
Peter's  boat,  and  addressed  the  multitude  on  the 
shore;  after  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  He 
wrought  the  miracle  by  which  He  foreshadowed  the 
success  of  the  Apostles  in  the  new,  but  analogous, 
occupation  which  was  to  be  theirs,  that  of  fishers 
of  men.  The  call  of  James  and  John  foUowed. 
From  that  time  the  four  were  certainly  enrolled 
formally  among  his  disciples,  and  although  as  yet 
invested  with  no  official  character,  accompanied 
Him  in  his  journeys,  those  especially  in  the  north 
of  Palestine. 

Immediately  after  that  call  our  I^ord  went  to 
the  house  of  Peter,  where  He  wrought  the  miracle 
of  healing  on  Peter*s  wife^s  mother,  a  miracb  suc- 
ceeded by  other  manifestations  of  dirine  power 
which  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  people. 
Some  time  was  passed  afterwards  in  attendance 
upon  our  Lord*s  public  ministrations  in  Galilee, 
Decapolis,  Per»a,  and  Judsa:  though  at  intervals 
the  <Usci[des  returned  to  thehr  own  city,  and  were 
witnesses  of  many  miracles,  of  the  call  of  Levi,  and 
of  their  Master's  reception  of  outcasts,  whom  they 
in  common  with  their  zealous  but  prejudiced  coun- 
trymen had  despised  and  shunned.  It  was  a  period 
of  training,  of  mental  and  spiritual  discipline  pre- 
paratory to  their  admission  to  the  higher  office  to 
which  they  were  destined.  Even  tl^  Peter  re> 
ceived  some  marks  of  distinction.  He  was  selected, 
together  with  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  to  witness 
the  raising  of  Jairus*  daughter. 

The  special  designation  of  Peter  and  his  eleven 
fellow  disciples  took  pkice  some  time  afterwards, 
when  they  were  set  apart  as  our  Lord's  immediate 
attendants,  and  as  his  delegates  to  go  forth  whero- 
ever  He  might  send  them,  as  apostles,  announcers 
of  his  kingdom,  gifted  with  sup^iiatural  powers  as 
credentials  of  their  supernatural  mission  (see  Matt. 
X.  2-4;  Mark  iil.  13-19,  the  most  detailed  account 

—  Luke  vi.  13).  They  appear  then  first  to  have 
received  formally  the  name  of  Apostles,  and  from 
that  time  Simon  bore  publicly,  and  as  it  would 
seem  all  but  exclusively,  the  name  Peter,  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  rather  as  a  characterisUe 
appellation  than  as  a  proper  name. 

From  this  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  St. 
Peter  held  the  first  place  among  the  Apostles,  to 
whatever  cauae  his  precedence  is  to  be  attributed. 
There  was  certainly  much  in  his  character  which 
marked  him  as  a  representative  man ;  both  in  his 
strength  and  in  his  weakness,  in  his  excellences  and 
his  defects  he  exemplifies  the  changes  which  the 
natural  man  undergoes  in  the  gradual  transforma- 
tion into  the  spirited  man  under  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  Saviour.  The  precedence  did  not 
depend  upon  priority  of  call,  or  it  would  have  de- 
volved upon  his  brother  Andrew,  or  that  other  dis- 
ciple who  first  followed  Jesus.  It  seems  scarcely 
probable  that  it  depended  upon  seniority,  even  sup- 


oommentators,  including  some  of  the  most  earnest  and 
devout  In  Oermany  and  England,  appear  now  to  con- 
cur in  the  view  which  I  have  hers  taken.  Thai 
Treneh  On  tk*  FarabUtf  Neander,  lAkke,  Lange,  and 
Sbrard.  The  ot^eot  of  Strauss,  who  denies  the  klen- 
tity«  Is  to  make  out  that  St.  Lnke*s  aeeount  is  a  men 
myth.  The  most  mUMtKitmj  attempt  to  aoooont  te 
the  variations  is  that  of  Spanhslm,  Dwbia  BmmgtMtmt 
ii.ML 
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podng,  whiefa  ia  a  mere  oo^lecture,"  that  he  wu 
older  than  hk  feUow  diadples.  The  special  detlg- 
natioii  by  Chrift,  alone  aoooimU  in  a  eatiefaetory 
way  for  the  fitfte  that  he  is  named  first  in  every 
litt  of  the  Apostles,  is  generally  addressed  by  our 
Lord  as  their  represcntsiive,  and  on  the  most  sol- 
emn occasions  speaks  in  their  name.  Thus  when 
the  first  great  secession  took  pfatee  in  consequence 
of  the  oC^nse  given  by  our  L(»il*8  mystic  discourse 
at  Capernaum  (see  John  vi.  66-69),  "Jesus  said 
unto  the  twelve,  Will  ye  also  go  away?  Then  Si- 
mon Peter  answerod  Uim,  Lo^,  to  whom  shall  we 
go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life:  and  we 
believe  and  are  sure  that  Thou  art  that  Christ,  the, 
Son  of  the  living  God.**  Thus  again  at  Cnsarea 
Philippi,  soon  ate  the  retom  of  the  twelve  fh>m 
their  first  missionary  tour,  St.  Peter  (speaking  as 
before  in  the  name  of  the  twelve,  though,  as  ap- 
pears from  our  Lord's  words,  with  a  peculiar  dis- 
tinctness of  personal  convictkin)  repeated  that  dec- 
laration, «•  lliou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  liv- 
ing God."  The  confinnation  of  our  Apostle  in  his 
special  position  in  the  Church,  his  identification 
with  the  rock  on  which  that  Church  is  founded, 
the  ratification  of  the  powers  and  duties  attached 
to  the  apostolic  office,*  and  the  promise  of  perma- 
nence to  the  Church,  followed  as  a  reward  of  thst 
confession.  The  early  Church  regarded  St  Peter 
generally,  and  most  especially  on  this  occasion,  as 
the  representative  of  the  apostolic  body,  a  veiydis- 
tmct  theory  from  that  which  makes  him  their, 
head,  or  governor  in  Christ's  stead.  Even  in  the 
time  of  Cyprian,  when  communion  with  the  Bishop 
of  Home  aa  St  Peter's  successor  for  the  first  time 
was  hekl  to  be  indispensable,  no  powers  of  jurisdie- 
tkm,  or  supremacy,  were  supposed  to  be  attached 


•  •  This  conjecture  is  chiefly  founded  on  his  being 
the  only  one  of  Uie  apoeUea  who  ia  menliooed  aa  mar- 
ried (Matt  viU.  14 ;  Mark  i.  60 ;  Luke  iv.  88,  and 
eomp.  1  Cor.  ix.  6).  The  repre««otatloa  of  Peter  with 
a  bald  head  by  artlata  has  no  doubt  the  same  cfflgin, 
though  said  alao  to  foUow  a  diatlnet  traffitioa.      H. 

b  The  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the  pre- 
die  import  of  thia  deolaxatton  may  be  suaamed  up 
under  tbaae  heads :  1.  That  our  Lord  apoke  of  Him- 
self, and  not  of  9t  Peter,  aa  the  rock  on  which  the 
Church  waa  to  be  founded.  This  interpretation  ex- 
preaaos  a  great  truth,  but  it  la  irreooncUable  with  the 
context  and  could  acarcely  have  occurred  to  an  unM- 
aaaed  reader,  and  certainly  doea  not  give  the  primary 
and  literal  meaning  of  our  Lord'a  words.  It  has  been 
daAmded,  howerer,  by  candid  and  learned  crltlea,  aa 
Qlaas  and  Dathe.  2.  That  our  Lord  addxesaea  Peter 
aa  the  ^rpe  or  reprewotative  of  the  Church,  in  hia  cap 
padty  of  chief  disciple.  Thia  ia  Anguattna'a  ylew,  and 
It  waa  widely  adopted  in  the  early  Church.  It  la  hardly 
borne  out  by  the  context  and  aeema  to  involve  a  lUae 
metaphor.  The  Church  would  in  that  caae  be  founded 
on  itself  in  its  type.  8.  That  the  rock  waa  not  the  per- 
aon  of  Peter,  but  hla  confeeaion  of  fUth.  Thia  rests  on 
much  better  authority,  and  ia  supported  by  stronger 
arguments.  The  aothorltiea  for  it  art  given  by  8ni- 
eer.  v.  Uirpos,  §  1,  note  8-  Tet  it  aeema  to  have  been 
originally  auggvated  as  an  explanation,  rather  than  an 
Interpretatloa,  wUch  it  certainly  la  ne«  in  a  liteial 
aeoM.  4.  That  St.  Peter  htmaelf  waa  the  rook  on 
which  the  Chureh  would  be  built,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Apostles,  aa  profosatng  la  their  name  the 
true  fldth,  and  aa  entruated  apeeially  with  the  duty  of 
praaehing  H,  and  thereby  laying  the  fonndatloa  of  the 
Ohureh.  Many  learned  and  caadid  Protestant  divlnoa 
have  aequleaeedin  thk  view  (e.  f.  Pearson,  Hammond, 
Bengel,  RoaenmilDer,  Schleuaner,  Knlnoel,  Bloomttald, 
etc.).    It  U  borne  out  by  the  foota  that  St  Peter  on 
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to  the  admitted  precedency  of  nnk.« 
mler  parti,  Peter  heM  no  disthict  offiee,  and  ttr- 
tainly  never  claimed  any  powen  which  ^  not  be- 
kmg  equally  to  all  his  follow  Apostles. 

This  great  triumph  of  Peter,  however,  brooghl 
other  points  of  his  charscter  into  strong  re&f 
The  disUaction  which  he  then  received,  and  it  may 
be  his  consciousness  of  ability,  enei|^,  seal,  sod 
absolute  devotion  to  Christ's  person,  seen  to  hare 
developed  a  natural  tendency  to  rashness  and  far- 
wardness  bordering  upon  presumption.  Onthisoe- 
casion  the  exhibitioo  of  such  feefings  brooght  upon 
him  the  strongest  reproof  ever  addresnd  to  a  dia- 
eiple  by  our  l2rd.  In  his  afftetion  and  sdf«iiifi- 
dence  Peter  ventured  to  ngect  as  impossible  the 
aonouneemeat  of  the  suflferings  and  humiltsfkm 
which  Jesus  predicted,  and  heard  the  sharp  words, 
"  Get  thee  bdiind  me,  Satan,  thou  art  aa  cAnn 
unto  me;  for  thou  savourest  not  the  tbinga  that  be 
of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men.**  That  was 
Peter*s  first  foil;  a  very  ominous  one:  not  a  rock, 
but  a  stimibling-stoue,<<  not  a  defender,  but  an  an- 
tagonist and  dttdly  enemy  of  the  fiuth,  when  the 
spiritual  should  gire  place  to  the  lower  nature  ia 
deaUsg  with  the  thfaigs  of  God.  It  ia  remafki^Ue 
that  on  other  occasions  when  St  Peter  signaliKd 
his  faith  and  devotion,  he  dispbyed  at  the  time,  er 
immediately  afterwards,  a  more  than  usual  defi- 
ciency in  spiritual  discernment  and  eonaiateacy. 
Thus  a  few  days  after  that  foil  he  was  selected  to- 
gether with  John  and  James  to  vritneas  the  trans- 
figuntion  of  Christ,  but  the  words  which  be  then 
uttered  piore  that  he  was  completely  bewildered, 
and  unable  at  the  time  to  comprehend  the  i 
of  the  transaction.*    Thus  again,  when  his  i 


the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  during  the  whale  period  of 
the  catablishment  of  the  Chureh,  waa  the  chWf  agaal 
in  all  the  work  of  the  mlniatiy,  In  preadiing,  la  ad- 
mitting both  Jews  and  Gentilea,  and  layhag  down  the 
terms  of  communion.  This  view  Is  wholty  laceaapat- 
Ible  with  the  Roman  theory,  which  makea  him  the 
repreaentative  of  Chrlat,  not  peraonaUy,  but  la  vlrCaa 
of  an  office  eaaential  to  the  permanent  exMeiMa  aad 
authority  of  the  Chureh.  PasaagUa,  the  latest  and 
ahleat  eontroveraiaUat  takca  more  paina  to  vafMa  tUi 
than  any  other  view ;  but  whoUy  withcat  aoeeeas :  H 
being  clear  that  Bt  Peter  did  not  retain,  even  admll^ 
ting  that  he  did  at  first  hold,  any  primacy  of  nak 
after  completing  hla  own  special  work  ;  that  he  aew 
exercised  any  authority  over  or  Independently  of  the 
other  Apoatlea;  that  he  certainly  did  not  tmasadt 
whatever  position  he  ever  held  to  any  of  hla  colli agam 
after  hla  deeeaae.  At  Jerusalem,  even  durtag  hia  na- 
idenoe  tiiere,  the  chief  authority  tested  with  St.  Jaaaes; 
nor  Is  there  any  trace  of  a  cential  pow«r  or  juriadfetiea 
for  centurlea  after  the  fomndatlon  of  the  Chureh.  The 
aame  axgumenta,  watUUit  mvlanJis,  appty  to  the  heya. 
The  proalae  waa  literally  fulfilled  when  St.  Pea« 
pnached  at  Penteeoet,  admitted  the  firat  coaverts  to 
baptism,  confirmed  the  Samaritana,  and  received  C«r> 
neUua,  the  repraaaateHve  of  the  eeatOea,  lata  the 
Church.  Whatever  prtvikgsa  bmj  hare  biluagad  ta 
him  personally,  died  with  hhn.  The  aatboittar  re- 
quired f<a  the  permanent  government  of  the  Church 
waa  beliered  by  the  Faiheia  to  be  depoaited  la  the 
epiacopate,  aa  repreaentlBg  the  apoatoUe  body,  aad 
■ueoeadttng  to  Ita  clalma. 

c  See  an  admirable  diaenarioa  of  thia  < 
Bothe*a  itq/haga  dUr  CMsUirhm  Mm^. 

d  Lighlfoot  suggestithat  saeh  saay  hare  I 
real  meanhig  of  the  term  (<n>ek."    An  ame 
atanoe  of  the  bUndness  of  party  1 
Htb.  on  Joha,  vol.  zIL  p.  987. 

«  As  usual,  the  kast  ftrecaMs  view  ef  St  1 
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and  oonrage  prompted  him  to  leave  the  ship  and 
iralk  on  the  water  to  go  to  Jesus  (Matt.  xiv.  29),  a 
■uddeo  fiftilure  of  faith  witlidrew  tlw  sustaining 
po%rer;  lie  was  about  to  sink  when  lie  was  at  once 
reproTcd  and  saved  by  his  Master.  Such  traits, 
which  occur  ix>t  unfV«quently,  prepare  us  for  his 
last  great  fiUl,  as  well  as  for  bis  conduct  after  the 
Besuirection,  when  his  natural  gifts  were  perfected 
and  his  deficiencies  supplied  by  "  the  power  trom 
on  High."  We  find  a  mixture  of  seal  and  wealc- 
neaa  in  his  conduct  when  called  upon  to  pay  trib- 
ote-money  for  himself  and  his  Ix>rd,  but  fiuth  had 
the  upper  hand,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  sis^ificant 
miracle  (Matt.  xvii.  24-27).  The  question  which 
about  the  same  time  Peter  asked  our  Lord  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  forgi^-eness  of  sins  should  be 
carried,  indicated  a  great  advance  in  spirituality 
from  the  Jewish  standing-point,  while  it  showed 
Low  far  as  yet  he  and  his  felk>w  disciples  were  from 
onderstanding  the  true  principle  of  Christian  love 
(Matt,  xviii.  21).  We  find  a  simlhur  blending  of 
opposite  qualities  in  the  declaratk>n  recorded  by 
the  synoptical  ex-angelisti  (Matt.  xix.  27 ;  Mark  x. 
38;  i^ke  xviii.  28),  <»  Lo,  we  have  left  aU  and  fol- 
lowed llice.'*  It  certainly  bespeaks  a  conscious- 
neas  of  sincerity,  a  spirit  of  self-devotkm  and  self- 
aacrifice,  though  it  conveys  an  impression  of 
something  like  ambition;  but  in  that  instance  the 
good  undoubtedly  predominated,  as  is  shown  by 
our  Lord's  answer.  He  does  not  reprove  Peter, 
who  spoke,  as  usual,  in  the  name  of  the  twelve,  but 
takes  that  opportunity  of  uttering  the  strongest 
prediction  touching  the  future  dignity  and  para- 
mount authority  of  the  Apostles,  a  prediction  re- 
oorded  by  St.  Matthew  only. 

Towards  the  ckMe  of  our  Lord*s  ministry  St. 
Peter's  eharacteristks  become  especially  prominent 
Togetlier  with  his  brother,  and  the  two  sous  of 
Zebedee,  he  Ustened  to  the  last  awful  predictions 
and  wanungs  delivered  to  the  disciples  in  reference 
to  the  second  advent  (Matt.  xxiv.  3;  Mark  xiiL  d, 
who  akme  mentions  these  names;  Luke  xxi.  7). 
At  the  bst  supper  Peter  seems  to  have  been  par- 
tieularly  earnest  in  the  request  that  the  traitor 
might  be  pointed  out,  expressing  of  course  a  gen- 
eral feeling,  to  which  some  inward  consciousness  of 
infirmity  may  have  added  force.  After  the  supper 
his  words  drew  out  the  meaning  of  the  significant, 
almost  sacramental  act  of  our  Lord  in  washing  his 
disciples*  feet,  an  occasion  on  which  we  find  the 
same  mixture  of  goodness  and  frailty,  humility  and 
deep  affection,  with  a  certain  taint  of  self-will, 
which  was  at  once  hushed  into  submissive  reverence 
by  the  \-oice  of  Jesus.  Then,  too,  it  was  that  he 
inade  those  repeated  protestations  of  unalterable 
fidelity,  so  soon  to  be  folsified  by  his  miserable  fidl. 
That  event  is,  however,  of  such  critical  import  In 
its  bearings  upon  the  character  and  position  of  the 
Apostle,  that  it  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  care- 
fbl,  if  not  an  exhaustive  discussion. 

Judas  had  left  the  guestrchamber  when  St  Peter 
put  the  question.  Lord,  whither  goest  Thou?  words 
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which  modem  theologians  generally  represent  as 
savoring  of  klle  curiosity,  or  presumption,  but  in 
which  Uie  eariy  fathers  (as  Chryaostom  and  Augus- 
tine) recognized  the  utterance  of  love  and  devotbn. 
The  answer  was  a  promise  that  Peter  should  follow 
his  Master,  but  accompanied  with  an  intimation  of 
present  unfitneas  m  the  disciple.  Then  came  the 
first  protestation,  which  elicited  the  sharp  and  stem 
rebuke,  and  distinct  prediction  of  Peter*s  denial 
(John  xiii.  86-38).  F^m  comparing  this  account 
with  those  of  the  other  evangelists  (Matt  xxvi. 
38-35;  Mark  xiv.  29-31;  I^ike  xxiL  33,  34),  it 
seems  evident  that  with  some  diversity  of  drcum- 
stances  both  the  protestation  and  warning  were 
thrice  repeated.  The  tempter  was  to  sift  all  the 
disciples,  our  Apostle*s  fiuth  was  to  be  preserved 
from  fitiUng  by  the  special  interoesskm  of  Christ, 
he  being  thus  singled  out  either  as  the  representa- 
tive df  the  whole  body,  or  as  seems  more  probable, 
because  his  character  was  one  which  had  special 
need  of  supernatural  aid.  St  Mark,  as  usual, 
records  two  points  which  enhance  the  force  of  the 
warning  and  the  guilt  of  Peter,  namely,  that  the 
cock  would  crow  twice,  and  that  after  such  warning 
he  repeated  his  protestation  with  greater  vehe- 
meiioe.  Chryaostom,  who  judges  the  Apostle  with 
fiUmess  and  candor,  attributes  this  \'ehemence  to  his 
great  fove,  and  more  particularly  to  the  delight 
which  he  fiolt  when  assured  that  he  was  not  the 
traitor,  yet  not  without  a  certain  admixture  of  for- 
wardness and  ambition,  such  as  had  previously  been 
shown  in  the  dispute  for  preeminence.  The  fiery 
trial  soon  came.  After  the  agony  of  Gethsemane, 
when  the  three,  Peter.  James,  and  John  were,  as 
on  former  occasions,  selected  to  be  with  our  Lord, 
the  only  witnesses  of  his  passion,  where  also  all 
three  had  alike  failed  to  prepare  themselves  by 
prayer  and  watching,  the  arrest  of  Jesus  took  place. 
Peter  did  not  shrink  from  the  danger.  In  the 
same  spirit  which  had  dictated  his  promise  he  drew 
his  sword,  alone  against  the  armed  throng,  and 
wounded  the  servant  (rhy  9ov\o»^  not  a  servant) 
of  the  high-priest,  probably  the  leader  of  the  band.'' 
When  this  bold  but  imauthorized  attempt  at  rescue 
was  reproved,  he  did  not  yet  forsake  bis  Master, 
but  followed  Him  with  St  John  into  the  fi>cus  of 
danger,  the  house  of  the  high-priest'^  There  he 
sat  in  the  outer  hall.  He  must  have  been  in  a 
state  of  utter  confusion :  his  fiuth,  which  from  first 
to  hist  was  bound  up  with  hope,  his  special  charao- 
teristio,  was  for  the  time  poweriess  against  tempta- 
tion. The  danger  found  him  unarmed.  Thrice, 
each  time  with  greater  vehemence,  the  last  time 
with  bbsphemous  asseveration,  he  denied  his  Mas- 
ter. The  triumph  of  Satan  seemed  complete.  Yet 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  an  obscuration  of  fiuth, 
not  an  extinction.  It  needed  but  a  glance  of  his 
Lord's  eye  to  bring  him  to  himself.  His  repent 
ance  was  instantaneous,  and  efi^ual.  The  light 
in  which  he  hunself  regarded  his  conduct  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  related  by  St 
Mark.     The  inferences  are  weighty  as  regards  his 


eoodoet  and  feelings  Is  given  by  St.  Mark,  t.  «.  by 
Umself. 

«  •  The  leader  of  the  band  would  natarallj  be  the 
ehittareh  mentioDed  by  John  (xviii.  12) ;  and  at  all 
•veots  a  slave  (SovAw)  would  not  be  likely  to  hn  placed 
ever  the  "  servants  "  or  apparitors  (vin)p/Tat)  of  the 
Jewish  council.  The  num  whom  Peter  strode  may 
have  been  spedally  oflkSous  in  laying  hold  of  Jesus 
CHALcans].  H 
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6  •  The  Savtonr  foretold  that  all  the  disdplcs  would 
fbrsake  hhn  (BlaU.  xxvi.  81 ;  Mark  xiv.  27);  and  this 
took  place,  according  to  every  Intimation,  at  the  time 
of  the  apprehension  in  the  garden,  and  hence  befbre 
the  entrance  into  the  halL  Peter  and  John,  however, 
were  no  doubt  the  flist  of  the  dJselples  to  reoovcr  flrcai 
this  panic.  B. 
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penoDal  character,  which  represenU  more  eom- 
pletely  perhaps  than  any  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  weakness  of  the  natural  and  the  stj^ength  of 
the  spiritual  man:  still  more  weighty  as  bearing 
upon  his  relations  to  the  apostolic  body,  and  the 
ekums  resting  upon  the  assumption  that  he  stood 
to  them  in  the  place  of  Christ 

On  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  we  have 
proof  that  St  Peter,  though  humbled,  was  not 
crushed  by  his  fall  He  and  St.  John  were  the 
first  to  visit  the  sepulchre;  he  was  the  first  who 
entered  it  We  are  told  by  Luke  (in  words  still 
used  by  the  Eastern  Church  as  the  first  salutation 
on  Easter  Sunday)  and  by  St  Paul,«  that  Christ 
appeared  to  him  first  among  the  Apostles  —  he 
who  most  needed  the  comfort  was  the  first  who 
received  it,  and  with  it,  as  may  be  assumed,  an 
assurance  of  foi^veness.  It  is  observable,  how- 
ever, that  on  that  occasion  he  is  called  by  his 
original  name,  Simon,  not  Peter;  the  higher  desig- 
nation was  not  restored  until  he  had  been  publidy 
reinstituted,  so  to  speak,  by  his  Master.  That 
reinstitution  took  place  at  the  sea  of  Galilee  (John 
xxi.),  an  event  of  the  very  highest  import  We 
have  there  indications  of  his  best  nat^iral  qualities, 
practical  good  sense,  promptness  and  eiiei^ :  slower 
than  St  John  to  recognize  their  Lord,  Peter  was 
the  first  to  reach  Him ;  he  brought  the  net  to  land. 
The  thrice  re|)eated  question  of  Christ,  referring 
doubtless  to  the  three  protestations  and  denials, 
were  thrice  met  by  answers  full  of  love  and  faith, 
and  utterly  devoid  of  his  hitherto  characteristic 
fikiling,  presumption,  of  which  not  a  trace  is  to  be 
discerned  in  his  later  history.  He  tlien  received 
the  formal  commission  to  feed  C*hrist*s  sheep;  not 
certainly  as  one  endued  with  exclusive  or  parar- 
mount  authority,  or  as  distinguished  from  his 
fellow-disciples,  whose  fidl  had  been  marked  by  fiyr 
less  aggravating  cireunistances;  rather  as  one  who 
had  forfeited  his  place,  and  could  not  resume  it 
without  such  an  authorization,  llien  followed  the 
prediction  of  his  martyrdom,  in  which  he  was  to 
find  the  fulfillment  of  his  request  to  be  permitted  to 
follow  the  Ix>rd.^ 

With  this  event  cloies  the  first  part  of  St  Peter's 
history.  It  has  been  a  period  of  transition,  during 
which  the  fisherman  of  Galilee  had  been  trained 
first  by  the  Baptist,  then  by  our  Lord,  for  the  great 
work  of  his  life.  He  had  learned  to  know  the 
Person  and  appreciate  the  ofiSoes  of  Christ:  while 
his  own  character  had  been  chastened  and  elevated 
by  special  privileges  and  humiliations,  both  reach- 
ing their  climax  in  the  last  recorded  transactions. 
Heocefurth,  he  with  his  colleagues  were  to  establish 
and  govern  the  Chureh  founded  by  their  Lord,  with- 
out the  support  of  his  presence. 

The  first  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
occupied  by  the  record  of  transactions,  in  nearly 
all  of  which  Peter  stands  forth  as  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Apostles;  it  being,  however,  equally 
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dear  that  be  neither  exercises  nor  daims  aay  n- 
tfaority  apart  from  them,  much  less  over  them.  In 
the  first  chapter  it  is  Peter  who  points  out  to  the 
disciples  (as  in  all  his  discourses  and  writings  drav- 
ing  his  aiguments  from  prophecy)  the  necessity  of 
supplying  the  place  of  Judas.  He  states  the  quafi- 
fications  of  an  ApostJe,  but  takes  no  special  psit 
in  the  election.  The  caindidateB  are  selected  by  the 
disdples,  while  the  decision  is  left  to  the  sesrchcr 
of  hearts.  The  extent  and  limits  of  Peter's  pri- 
macy might  be  inferred  with  tolerable  neennej 
from  this  transaction  alone.  1  o  have  one  spokes- 
man, or  foreman,  seems  to  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  Older  and  humility  which  ruled  the  ChiLrh, 
while  the  assumption  of  power  or  snpronacy  vookl 
be  incompatible  with  the  express  comnnnd  of 
Christ  (see  Matt  xxiii.  10).  In  the  2d  chapter 
again,  St  Peter  is  the  most  prominent  person  m 
the  greatest  event  after  the  resurrection,  when  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Church  was  first  fanerted 
with  the  plenitude  of  gifts  and  powos.  Hn 
l^eter,  not  speaking  in  his  own  name,  but  with  the 
eleven  (see  ver.  14),  exphined  the  meaning  of  the 
miraculous  gifts,  and  showed  the  fulfillment  of 
prophecies  (accepted  at  that  time  by  all  Hchien 
as  Messianic),  both  in  the  outpouring  <^  the  Hol^ 
Ghost  and  in  the  resurrection  and  death  of  oar 
Lord.  This  discourse,  which  bears  all  the  maifa 
of  Peter's  individuality,  lioth  of  character  and  doc- 
trinal views,^  ends  with  an  appeal  of  remarkaUs 
boldness. 

It  b  the  model  upon  which  the  apokigetie  <&- 
courses  of  the  primitive  Christians  were  genefslly 
constructed.  The  conversion  and  baptism  of  three 
thousand  persons,  who  continued  steadfestly  in 
the  Apostle's  doctrine  and  fellowship,  attested  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  which  spake  by  Peter  on  that 
occasion. 

The  first  mhrade  after  Pentecost  was  wroogbt 
by  St  Peter  (Acts  UL);  and  St  John  was  joiMd 
with  him  in  that,  as  in  most  important  acts  of  hit 
ministry:  but  it  was  Peter  who  took  the  crippb 
by  the  hand,  and  bade  him  "  in  the  nan>e  of  Jem 
of  Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk,"  and  when  the 
people  ran  together  to  Sok>mon's  porch,  where  the 
Apostles,  following  their  Master's  example,  vers 
wont  to  teach,  Peter  was  the  speaker;  be  convineei 
tlie  people  of  their  sin,  warns  them  of  their  danger, 
points  out  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  and  the 
special  objects  for  which  God  sent  bis  Son  first  to 
the  children  of  the  old  covenant << 

The  boUness  of  the  two  Apostles,  of  Peter  non 
especially  as  the  spokesman,  when,  **  fiDed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,*'  he  confronted  the  f^U  aascmUr, 
headed  by  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  produced  a  deep 
impression  upon  those  cruel  and  unserapukwi 
hypocrites;  an  impression  enhanced  by  the  isct 
that  the  words  came  fixmi  ignorant  and  onlcaned 
men.  The  words  spoken  by  both  Apostles,  when 
commanded  not  to  speak  at  all  nor  teach  in  the 


•  A  Ikot  Toiy  perplexing  to  the  TaUngen  school, 
being  utterly  Irreooncilable  with  their  theory  of  an- 
tagonlstu  between  the  Apostles  at  first 

b  •  Peter's  inquiry,  on  this  ooeasioo,  respecting  the 
(ate  of  John  after  his  own  martyrdom  had  been  fore- 
told (John  xxi.  18-22),  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
.feeling  of  Jealousy  towards  John.  The  severity  of 
.  Christ's  answer  to  his  question  (» If  I  wiU  that  he  tany 
itlU  I  come,  what  Is  that  to  thee? ''),  and  the  evange- 
list's recital  of  the  special  marks  of  &vor  which  the 
Saviour  had  conferred  on  himself  (ver.  20),  admit 
Hberwlse  of  no  easy  explanation.    (For  a  ftiller  ex- 


position of  this  view  see  t^Biblkal  Notes,**  BibL  Stem 
for  1868,  xxT.  788.)  IL 

c  See  Schmid,  Bihtueh*  Tkenlotn^,  fi  IfiS;  sad 
Weiss,  Dn  ptrmitekt  Lehbtgrif^  p.  19. 

d  This  speech  is  at  once  striliingly  cfaaraeteristle  of 
St.  Peter,  and  a  proof  of  the  fnndameotal  bannoay 
between  his  teaching  and  the  more  devdoped  and  wj*- 
tematk  doctrines  of  St  Paul :  dlflering  In  fonn,  fa>  sa 
extent  utterly  incompatible  with  the  thcocy  of  Mur 
and  Schwegler  touching  the  ol)||eet  of  the  writer  of  the 
Aeu;  identkal  to  spirit,  as  issoinff  from  tfas  asns 
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itiM  of  Jesns,  have  ever  ibice  been  the  wateh- 
«rordi  of  nMityrs  (iv.  19,  SO). 

'  This  first  luiniele  of  hesling  wm  soon  followed 
fay  the  first  miracle  of  judgment  Hie  first  open 
and  deliberate  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  sin 
combining  ambition,  fraud,  hypocrisy,  and  hlaa- 
phemy,  was  visited  by  death,  sudden  and  awful  as 
under  the  old  dispensation.  St.  Peter  was  the 
minister  in  that  transaction.  As  he  had  first 
opened  the  gate  to  penitents  (Aets  ii.  37,  88),  he 
now  doted  it  to  hypocrites.  The  act  stands  alone, 
without  a  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  Gospel;  but 
Peter  acted  simply  as  an  instrument,  not  pro- 
nouncing the  sentence,  but  denouncing  the  sin, 
and  that  tta  the  name  of  his  fellow  Apostles  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  Penalties  similar  in  kind,  though 
fiu>  difibrent  in  degree,  were  inflicted,  or  commanded 
on  various  occasions  by  St  Paul.  St  Peter  ap- 
pears, perhaps  in  consequence  of  that  act,  to  have 
become  the  otject  of  a  reverence  bordering,  as  it 
vrould  seem,  on  superstition  (Acts  v.  15),  while  the 
namerous  miracles  of  healing  wrought  about  the 
aame  time,  showing  the  true  character  of  the  power 
dwelling  in  the  Apostles,  ga^  occasion  to  the 
•econd  persecution.  Pteter  then  came  into  contact 
with  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  character 
among  the  Jews,  the  learned  and  libenil  tutor  of 
St  Paul,  Gamaliel,  whose  caution,  genUenees,  and 
dbpassionate  candor,  stand  out  in  strong  relief 
contrasted  with  his  eoUeagues,  but  make  a  fiunt 
impression  compared  vrith  the  steadfast  and  un- 
compromising principles  of  the  Apostles,  who  after 
undergoing  an  illegal  scourging,  went  forth  r^oic- 
ing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  sufl^  shame 
fut  the  name  of  Jesus.  Peter  is  not  specially 
named  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of 
deacons,  an  important  step  in  the  organization  of 
the  church ;  but  when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached 
beyond  the  precincts  of  Judasa,  he  and  St  John 
were  at  once  sent  by  the  Apostles  to  confirm  the 
converts  at  Samaria,  a  very  important  statement 
at  this  critical  point,  proving  clearly  his  subordi- 
nation to  the  whole  body,  of  which  he  was  the 
moat  active  and  able  member. 

Up  to  that  time  it  may  be  sud  that  the  Apostles 
had  one  great  work,  namely,  to  convince  the  Jews 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah;  in  that  work  St. 
Peter  was  the  master  builder,  the  whole  structure 
retted  upon  the  doctrines  of  which  he  vras  the 
principal  teacher:  hitherto  no  words  but  his  are 
specially  recorded  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts. 
Henceforth  he  remains  prominent,  but  not  exclu- 
sively prominent,  among  the  propagators  of  the 
GoapeL  At  Samaria  he  and  John  established  the 
precedent  for  the  most  important  rite  not  expressly 
enjoined  in  Holy  Writ,  namely,  confirmation,  which 
the  Western  Church  o  has  always  hekl  to  belong 
exdnsively  to  the  functions  of  bishops  as  successors 
to  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  Apostolate.  Then 
also  St  Peter  was  confronted  with  Simon  Magus, 
the  first  teacher  of  heresy.  [Simon  Magus.]  As 
in  the  ease  of  Ananias  he  had  denounced  the  first 
iin  against  holiness,  so  in  this  case  he  first  declared 
the  penalty  due  to  the  sin  called  after  Simon's 
name.  About  three  years  later  (compare  Acts  ix. 
S6,  and  Gal.  L  17, 18)  we  have  two  accounts  of 
the  first  meeting  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul    In 


«  Not  so  the  lastem,  which  combines  the  act  with 
liap«ism,  and  leaves  It  to  the  ofBdattng  priest.  It  is 
one  of  the  points  upon  which  Photias  and  other  east 
em  eontroveniaUsts  lay  special  strass. 
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the  Acts  it  is  stated  generaUy  that  Saul  was  il 
first  distrusted  by  the  disciples,  and  received  by 
the  Apostles  upon  the  recommendation  of  Banu^ 
has.  From  the  GaUtians  vro  learn  that  St  Pan* 
went  to  Jerusalem  specially  to  see  Peter;  that  he 
abode  with  him  fifteen  days,  and  that  James  was 
the  only  other  Apostle  present  at  the  time.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  this  account — which,  while 
it  establishes  the  independence  of  St  Paul,  nuurks 
the  position  of  St.  Peter  as  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Apostles  —  rests  not  on  the  authority  of  the 
writer  of  the  Acts,  but  on  that  of  St  Paul;  as 
though  it  were  hitended  to  obviate  aU  possible 
misconceptions  touching  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  Apostles  of  the  liebrews  and  the  Gentiles. 
This  interview  was  foUowed  by  other  events  mark- 
ing Peter's  position  — a  general  apostolical  tour 
of  visitation  to  the  churohes  hitherto  established 
(9t€px^fi'*yop  9tk  wdtrrMv,  Acts  ix.  32),  in  the 
oourse  of  which  two  great  miracles  were  wrought 
on  iEneas  and  Tabitha,  and  in  connection  with 
which  the  most  signal  transaction  after  the  day  of 
Pentecost  is  recorded,  the  baptism  of  Conidius. 
That  was  the  crown  and  consummation  of  Peter*e 
ministry.  Peter  who  had  first  preached  the  resur- 
rection to  the  Jews,  baptized  the  first  converti, 
confirmed  the  first  Samaritans,  noa*,  vrithout  the 
advice  or  cooperation  of  any  of  his  colleagues, 
under  direct  communication  from  heaven,  first 
threw  down  the  barrier  which  separated  proselytes 
of  the  gate^  from  Israelites,  first  e8tal)lishing  prin- 
ciples which  in  their  gradual  application  and  fiill 
development  issued  in  the  complete  fusion  of  the 
Gentile  and  Hebrew  elements  in  the  Church.  Th» 
narrative  of  this  event,  which  stands  alone  in 
minute  circumstantiality  of  incidents,  and  accumn- 
lation  of  supernatural  agency,  is  twice  recorded  hj 
St  Luke.  The  chief  points  to  be  noted  are,  first, 
the  peculiar  fitness  of  Cornelius,  both  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Roman  force  and  nationality,  and  as  a 
devout  and  liberal  worshipper,  to  be  a  recipient 
of  such  privileges;  and  secondly,  the  state  of  the 
Apostle*s  own  mind.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  hopes  or  fears  touching  the  heathen,  the  idea 
had  certainly  not  yet  crossed  him  that  they  could 
l)eoome  Christians  without  first  becoming  Jews. 
As  a  loyal  and  believing  Hebrew  he  could  "not  con- 
template the  removal  cf  Gentile  disqualifications, 
without  a  distinct  assurance  that  the  enactments 
of  the  law  which  concerned  them  a-ere  abrogated 
by  the  divine  legislator.  The  visk>n  could  not 
therefore  have  been  the  product  of  a  subjective 
impression.  It  was,  strictly  speaking,  objective, 
presented  to  his  mind  by  an  external  influence. 
Vet  the  will  of  the  Apostle  was  not  controlled,  it 
was  simply  enlightened.  The  intimation  in  the 
state  of  trance  did  not  at  once  overcome  his  rehie- 
tanee.  It  was  not  until  his  consciousness  was 
fully  restored,  and  he  had  well  considered  the 
meaning  of  the  vision,  that  he  learned  that  the 
distinction  of  cleanness  and  uncleanness  in  outward 
things  belonged  to  a  temporary  dispensation.  It 
a-as  no  mere  acquiescence  in  a  positive  command, 
but  the  development  of  a  spirit  full  of  generous 
Impulses,  which  found  utterance  in  the  words  spoken 
by  Peter  on  that  occasion,  —  both  in  the  presence 
of  Cornelius,  and  afterwards  at  Jerusalem.  His  con- 
duct ga\'e  great  offense  to  all  his  countrymen  (Acts 
xi.  2),  and  it  needed  all  his  authority,  corroborated 


b  A  term  to  whteh  ol^tion  has  been  made,  but 
shown  by  Jost  to  be  strictly  oorreot  « 
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bj  A  special  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
bduoe  bis  fellow-Apostles  to  recognize  the  pro- 
priety of  this  great  act^  in  which  bcriLh  he  and  they 
•aw  an  earnest  of  the  admission  of  Gentiles  into 
the  Church  on  the  single  condition  of  spiritual 
repentance.  The  establishment  of  a  church  in 
great  part  of  Gentile  origin  at  Antioch,  and  the 
mission  of  Barnabas,  between  whose  fiimily  and 
Peter  there  were  the  bonds  of  near  intimacy,  set 
the  seal  upon  the  work  thus  inaugurated  by  St 
Peter. 

This  transaction  was  soon  followed  by  the  im- 
prisonment of  our  Apostle.  Herod  Agrippa  having 
first  tested  the  state  of  feeling  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
execution  of  James,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Apos- 
tles, arrested  Peter.  The  hatred,  which  at  that 
time  first-  showed  itself  as  a  popular  feeling,  may 
most  probably  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  offense 
given  by  Peter's  conduct  towards  Conielius.  His 
miraculous  deliverance  marks  the  close  of  this  sec- 
ond great  period  of  his  ministry.  The  special  work 
assigned  to  him  was  completed.  He  had  founded 
the  Church,  opened  its  gates  to  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  distinctly  laid  down  the  conditions  of  admission. 
From  that  time  we  have  no  continuous  history  of 
Peter,  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  retained  his  rank 
as  the  chief  Apostle,  equally  so,  that  he  neither  ex- 
ercised nor  claimed  any  right  to  control  their  pro- 
ceedings. At  Jerusalem  the  government  of  the 
Church  devolved  upon  James  the  brother  of  our 
Jiord.  In  other  places  Peter  seems  to  have  con- 
fined his  ministrations  to  his  countrymen  —  as 
Apostle  of  the  circumcision.  He  left  Jerusalem, 
but  it  is  not^said  where  he  went.  Certainly  not  to 
Rome,  where  there  are  no  traces  of  his  presence 
before  the  bwt  years  of  his  life;  he  probably  re- 
mained in  Judiea,  visiting  and  confirming  the 
ehorches;  some  old  but  not  trustworthy  tradi- 
tions represent  him  as  preaching  in  Caesarea  and 
other  cities  on  the  western  coast  oP  Palestine;  six 
years  later  we  find  him  once  more  at  Jerusalem, 
when  the  Apostles  and  elders  came  together  to 
consider  the  question  whether  converts  should  be 
circumcised.  Peter  took  the  lead  in  that  discus- 
sion, and  urged  with  remarkable  cogency  the  prin- 
ciples settled  in  the  case  of  Cornelius.  Purifying 
faith  and  saving  grace  (xv.  9  and  11)  renM)ve  all 
dbtinctions  between  believers.  His  arguments, 
adopted  and  enforced  by  James,  decided  that  ques- 
tion at  once  and  forever.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
marked, that  on  that  occasion  he  exercised  no  one 
power  which  Komanists  hold  to  be  inalienably  at- 
tached to  the  chair  of  Peter.  He  did  not  preside 
at  the  meeting;  he  neither  summoned  nor  dis- 
missed it;  he  neither  collected  the  sufihiges  nor 
pronounced  the  decision.^ 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  meeting  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  of  which  we  have  an 


a  lo  accordance-  with  this  representation,  St.  Panl 
umies  James  before  Cephas  and  John  (Oal.  U.  9). 

6  Lange  {Da*  Apostoliadu  Zeitailer^  U.  878)  fixes  the 
date  about  three  years  after  the  Council.  Wieseler 
has  a  long  excursus  to  show  that  it  miut  have  oo- 
eurred  after  St.  Paul^  second  apostolic  journey.  He 
gives  some  weighty  reasons,  bat  wholly  fkils  in  the  at- 
tempt to  account  ftir  the  presence  of  Barnabas,  a  flital 
Ottjection  to  his  theory  Sm  Der  Bruf  an  dU  Gala- 
(«r,  Sxcur$u$^  p.  579.  On  the  other  side  are  Theodo- 
fet,  Pearflon,  Kicbhom,  Olshansen,  Meyer,  Meander, 
Bowson,  Sehaff,  etc.  [See  note  fr,  p.  2872.  The  his- 
,  lOTT  of  Barnabas  Is  too  imperltetly  known  to  render 
'  ^he  ot^^setSon  above  of  any  decisive  weight  —  U.] 
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account  in  the  Galatians  (li.  1-10),  took  plaee  a> 
this  time.  The  great  migority  of  criUcs  bdieve 
that  it  did,  and  this  hypothesis,  thoogh  not  with* 
out  difficulties,  seems  more  probable  than  any  other 
which  has  been  suggested.^  The  only  point  di  real 
importance  was  certainly  determined  before  the 
Apostles  separated,  the  work  of  converting  the  Gen- 
tiles being  henceforth  specially  intrusted  to  Pad 
and  Barnabas,  while  the  charge  of  pTMching  to  the 
circumcision  was  assigned  to  the  elder  Apostles, 
and  more  particularly  to  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  7-0).  This 
arrangement  caimot,  however,  have  been  an  exdo- 
sive  one.  St  Paul  always  addressed  himself  fint 
to  the  Jews  in  every  city :  Peter  and  his  ohi  col- 
leagues undoubtedly  admitted  and  sooght  to  make 
converts  among  the  Gentiles  ft  may  have  been 
in  full  force  only  when  the  old  and  new  Apostks 
resided  in  the  same  city.  Such  at  feast  was  the 
case  at  Antioch,  where  St  Peter  went  toon  after- 
wards. There  the  painful  collision  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  Apostles;  the  most  remarkable,  and, 
in  its  bearings  upon  controvexaies  at  critical  periods, 
one  of  the  most  important  eventa  in  the  h^tory  ol 
the  Church.  St  Peter  at  first  ap(^ed  the  princi- 
ples which  he  had  lately  defended,  carrying  with 
him  the  whole  Apostolic  body,  and  on  liis  aniial 
at  Antioch  ate  with  the  Gentiles,  thns  showing 
that  he  believed  all  ceremcmial  distinctions  to  be 
abolished  by  the  Gospel:  in  that  he  went  fiir  be- 
yond the  strict  letter  of  the  ugonctions  issued  by 
the  Council.<^  That  step  was  nuirked  and  con- 
demned by  certain  members  of  the  Church  of  Jcrn> 
salem  sent  by  James.  It  appeared  to  them  one 
thing  to  recognixe  Gentiles  as  feUow-Christians, 
another  to  admit  them  to  social  intereooiK, 
whereby  ceremonial  defilement  would  be  cootraeted 
under  the  law  to  which  all  the  Apostles,  Bamabss 
and  Paul  included,  acknowledged  allegiance.''  Pe- 
ter, as  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision,  fearing  to 
give  ofiense  to  those  who  were  his  special  charge, 
at  once  gave  up  the  point,  suppressed  or  disguised 
his  feelings,^  and  separated  himself  not  from  con- 
munion,  but  from  social  intercourse  with  the  Gen- 
tiles. St  Paul,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentifes^saw 
clearly  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue,  and  coold 
ill  brook  the  misapplicatiim  of  a  rule  often  Ud 
down  in  his  own  writings  concerning  complianee 
with  the  pnjjudlces  of  weak  brethren.  He  held 
that  Peter  was  infringing  a  great  principle,  with- 
stood him  to  the  face,  and  using  the  same  aign- 
ments  which  Peter  had  w^sA  at  the  Council,  pn- 
nounced  his  conduct  to  be  indefensible.  The  state- 
ment that  Peter  compelled  the  Gentiles  to  Jodaise, 
probably  means,  not  that  he  mjoined  circumcinoii, 
but  that  his  conduct,  if  persex-ered  in,  would  haie 
that  efi^ect,  since  they  would  naturally  take  any 
steps  which  might  remore  the  l^arriers  to  fiunilisr 
intercourse  with  the  first  Apostles  of  Christ    Pfr> 


c  This  decisively  overthrows  the  whole  srslcoi  of 
Banr,  which  rests  upon  a  supposed  antagooism  be- 
tween St.  Panl  and  the  elder  Apostles,  esrc^ially  St 
Peter.  St  Panl  grounds  his  reproof  upon  the  incoo- 
sistency  of  Peter,  not  upon  his  Jndabing  teDdeodes. 

d  See  Acts  xviU.  18-21,  xx.  16,  xxi.  IS-Si.  passsffes 
borne  out  by  numerous  statements  In  8t  FadTs 
epistles. 

e  •YWoTtAAey,  9vwirtKpiAii99»,  vv6«pc^c,  must  bs 
understood  in  this  sense.  It  was  not  hypocrisy  In  the 
sense  of  an  affectation  oX  holiness,  but  in  that  ti  as 
outward  defereuce  to  pr^udices  which  certainly  w^ 
ther  Peter  nor  Barnabas  any  longer  shared. 
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tar  was  wrong,  bat  it  waa  an  error  of  judgmeut; 
an  act  contrary  to  his  own  feelings  and  wishes,  in 
deference  to  those  whom  he  looked  upon  as  repre- 
•enting  the  mind  of  the  Church;  that  he  was  acta- 
ftted  by  selfishness,  national  pride,  or  any  remains 
of  superstition,  is  neither  asserted  nor  implied  in 
the  strong  censure  of  St.  Paul:  nor,. much  as  we 
must  admire  the  earnestness  and  vrisdom  of  St. 
Ptuil,  whose  clear  and  vigorous  intellect  was  in  this 
caae  stimulated  by  anxiety  for  his  own  special 
eharge,  the  Gentile  Church,  should  we  overlook 
Peter*s  singular  humility  in  submitting  to  public 
reproof  from  one  so  much  his  Junior,  or  his  mag- 
nanimity both  in  adopting  St  Paul's  conclusions 
(as  we  must  infer  that  he  did  from  the  absence  of 
aU  trace  of  continued  resistance),  and  in  remaining 
OQ  terms  of  brotherly  communion  (as  is  testified  by 
his  oiwn  written  words),  to  the  end  of  his  life  (1 
Pet.  ▼.  10;  2  Pet,  iii.  15,  16). 

From  this  time  until  the  date  of  his  epistles, 
«e  have  no  distinct  notices  in  Scripture  of  Peter's 
abode  or  work.  The  silence  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  from  that  time  the  great  work  of 
propagating  the  Gospel  was  committed  to  the  mar- 
vek>us  eiieigies  of  St.  Paul.  Peter  was  probably 
employed  for  the  most  part  in  building  up  and 
completiug  the  organization  of  Christian  communi- 
ties in  Palestine  and  the  acyoining  districts.  There 
is,  however,  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  visited 
Corinth  at  an  early  period ;  this  seems  to  be  im- 
l^ed  in  several  passages  of  St.  Paul's  first  epistle 
to  that  church,^  and  it  is  a  natural  inference  from 
the  statements  of  Clement  of  Home  (1  EjnsUe  to 
the  ConatAiantj  c.  4).  The  fact  is  positively  as- 
serted by  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth  (a.  d.  180 
at  the  latest),  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  who 
was  not  likely  to  be  misinformed,  nor  to  make  such 
an  assertion  lightly  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  and  Church  of  Rome.^  The  reference  to 
eoUision  between  parties  who  claimed  Peter,  Apol- 
los,  Paul,  and  even  Christ  for  tbeur  chiefs,  involves 
no  opposition  between  the  Apostles  themselves, 
soeh  as  the  fabulous  Clementines  and  modem  infi- 
dfdity  assume.  The  name  of  Peter  as  founder,  or 
foint  founder,  is  not  associated  with  any  local 
ehurch  save  those  of  Corinth,  Antiuch,«  or  Rome, 
bj  early  ecclesiastical  tradition.  That  of  Alexan- 
dria may  have  been  established  by  St.  Mark  after 
Peter's  death.  That  Peter  preached  the  Gospel 
in  the  countries  of  Asia,  mentioned  in  his  first 
epistle,  appears  from  Origen*s  own  words  (^  (xcinr 
puxdytu  ioiKfv)  to  be  a  mere  coi^ecture,  not  in  it- 
sdtf  iraprobiU>le,  but  of  little  weight  in  the  absence 
of  all  positive  evidence,  and  of  all  personal  reminis- 
oeness  in  the  epistle  itself.     From  that  epistle. 
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«  Sat  Bouth,  lUU.  Saent,  1. 179. 

fr  The  attempt  to  set  aaide  the  evidence  of  Dionys- 
liM,  on  tUe  ground  that  he  makes  an  evident  mistalie 
in  attributing  the  foundation  of  the  Corinthian  Chureli 
to  Peter  and  Paul,  is  fUtlle.  If  Peter  took  any  part 
In  orgAoliiQg  the  Ohuich,  he  would  be  spoken  of  as  a 
joint  founder.  Schaff  supposes  that  Peter  may  have 
firrt  Tialted  Oorinth  on  hit  way  to  Rome  towards  the 
eodofhUllfo. 

c  It  Is  to  be  observed  that  even  St  Leo  represents 
Ju  relation  of  St.  Peter  to  Antioch  as  precisely  the 
same  with  that  In  which  he  stands  to  Rome  (Bp.  92). 

d  Origen,  ap.  Buseb.  iii.  1,  adopted  by  Bpiphanlus 
fttr.  zxvii.)  and  Jerome  (Catal.  c.  1). 

<  On  the  other  hand,  the  all  but  unanimous  opin- 
MQ  of  ancient  eommeofcators  that  Rome  is  designated 
hM  been  adopted,  and  maintained  with  great  ingenu- 


however,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  St.  Peter  either  \isited,  or  resided  for 
some  time  at  Babylon,  which  at  that  time,  and  for 
some  hundreds  of  years  afterwards,  was  a  chief  seat 
of  Jewish  culture.  This  of  course  depends  upon 
the  assumption,  which  on  the  whole  seems  <  most 
probable,  that  the  word  Babylon  is  not  used  as  a 
mystic  designation  of  Home,  but  as  a  proper  name, 
and  that  not  of  an  obscure  city  in  Egypt,  but  of 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  East.  There  were  many 
inducements  for  such  a  choice  of  abode.  The  Jew* 
ish  fimiilies  formed  there  a  separate  community/ 
they  were  rich,  prosperous,  and  had  established  set- 
tlements  in  many  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  Their 
language,  probably  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Na- 
bateaii,  must  have  borne  a  near  aflinity  to  the  Gal- 
ilean dialect.  They  were  on  far  more  &iniliar  terms 
than  in  other  countries  with  their  heathen  neigh- 
bors,  while  their  intercourse  with  Judaea  was  car- 
ried on  without  intermission.  Christianity  oer 
tainly  made  considerable  progress  at  an  early  time 
in  tlukt  and  the  acyoining  distrwts,  the  great  Chris- 
tian scbods  at  Edessa  and  Nisibis  probably  owed 
their  origin  to  the  influence  of  Peter,  the  general 
tone  of  the  writers  of  that  school  is  what  is  now 
commonly  designated  as  Petrine.  It  is  no  uniea* 
sonable  supposition  that  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  those  districts  may  have  bera  specially 
connected  with  the  reiddeiice  of  Peter  at  Babylon. 
At  that  time  there  must  tiave  been  some  oommn- 
nications  between  the  two  great  Apostles,  Peter  and 
Paul,  thus  stationed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
Christian  world.  SU  Mark,  who  was  certainlv  em- 
ployed about  that  time  by  St.  Paul,  was  with  St. 
Peter  when  he  wrote  the  epistle.  Silvanus,  St.  Paul's 
chosen  companion,  was  the  bearer,  probably  the  am- 
anuensis of  St.  Peter's  epistle:  not  improbably  sent 
to  Peter  from  Kome,  and  charged  by  him  to  deli\^ 
that  epistle,  written  to  support  Paul's  authority,  to 
the  churches  founded  by  that  Apostieon  his  return. 

More  important  in  its  bearings  upon  later  con- 
troversies is  the  question  of  St.  Peter's  connection 
with  Home. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  settied^int  that  he 
did  not  visit  Rome  before  the  last  year  of  his  life. 
Too  much  stress  may  perhaps  lie  laid  on  the  £Mt 
that  there  is  no  notice  of  St.  Peter's  Ubors  or 
presence  in  that  city  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans; 
but  that  negative  evidence  is  not  counterbalanced 
by  any  statement  of  undoubted  antiquity.  The 
date  given  by  Eusebius^  rests  upon  a  miscalcula- 
tion, and  is  irreconcilable  with  the  notices  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties.  Protestant 
critics,  with  scarcely  one  exception.*  are  unanimous 
upon  this  pouit,  and  Roman  controversialists  are 


ity  and  some  very  strong  arguments,  by  Schaff  ( Ges- 
ekichte  der  ChrittHeken  Kirehe,  p.  800),  Neander,  Stelger, 
De  Wette,  and  ^Heeeler.  Among  oorwlves,  Pearson 
takes  the  name  Babylon  Uterally\  though  with  some 
difference  as  to  the  place  so  named. 

/  For  many  interesting  and  valuable  notices  set 
Jost,  Guekichu  des  Judenthwn^,  i.  887,  U.  127. 

0  He  gives  a.  d.  42  in  the  Chronieon  (1.  e.  in  the  Ar 
menian  text),  and  says  that  Peter  remained  at  Rome 
twenty  years.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Jerome,  Catal. 
e.  1  (who  gives  twenty-flve  years),  and  by  most  Roman 
Oatholie  writers. 

k  Thiersch  is  the  only  exception.  He  belongs  tc 
Uio  IrviDgite  sect,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  Protest' 
ant.  See  Venuek^  p.  104.  His  ingenious  argnmenls 
are  answered  by  Umge,  Da*  apostoHsdu  Zeitalter^ 
p.  881,  and  by  Schaff;  KhtktngeKhichti-^  p.  806. 
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fcr  from  being  agreed  in  iheir  aUemptt*  to  remore 
the  difficulty. 

The  hcty  however,  of  St.  Peter*8  martjrdom  at 
tfome  rests  upon  very  different  grounds.  The  evi- 
dence for  it  is  complete,  while  there  is  a  total 
•beence  of  any  contrary  stutemciit  in  the  writings 
of  the  early  lathers.  We  hare  in  the  first  place 
the  certainty  of  his  martyrdom,  in  our  Lord's  own 
prediction  (John  xxi.  18,  19).  Clement  of  Home, 
writing  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  speaks 
of  it,^  but  does  not  mention  the  plact^  that  being 
of  course  well  known  to  his  readers.  Ignatius,  in 
Hie  undoubtedly  genuine  Kpistle  to  the  Romans 
(ch.  iv.),  speaks  of  St  Peter  in  terms  which  imply 
ft  special  connection  with  their  church.  Other 
oarly  notices  of  less  weight  coincide  with  this,  as 
that  of  Papias  (Ruseb.  ii.  15),  and  the  apocryphal 
PitKiicntio  Pttri^  quoted  by  Cyprian.  In  the 
•econd  century,  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  in  the  Epistle 
to  Soter,  Bishop  of  Rome  (ap.  Euseb.  H,  E.  ii.  25), 
itfttet,  as  a  fact  universally  known,  and  accounting 
for  the  intimate  rektions  between  Corinth  and 
Rome,  that  Peter  and  Paul  both  Uught  in  Italy, 
and  suflered  mart}Tdom  about  the  same  time.^ 
Irennus,  who  was  connected  with  St.  John,  being 
ft  disdple  of  Polycarp,  a  hearer  of  that  Apostle, 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  Roman  matters, 
bears  distinct  wiUiess  to  St.  Peter^s  presence  at 
Rome  {A(h.  I/cer.  iii.  1  and  3).  It  Is  incredible 
that  he  should  have  been  misinformed.  In  the 
next  century  there  is  the  testimony  of  Caius,  the 
liberal  and  learned  Roman  presbyter  (who  speaks 
of  St.  Peter's  tomb  in  the  Vatican),  that  of  Origeii, 
TertuUian,  and  of  the  ante  and  post-Nicene  Fathers, 
without  a  single  exception.  In  short,  the  churches 
most  nearly  connected  with  Rome,  and  those  least 
•fleeted  by  its  influence,  which  was  as  yet  but  in- 
considerable in  the  East,  concur  in  the  statement 
that  Peter  was  a  joint  founder  of  that  church,  and 
•ufifered  death  in  that  city.  What  the  early  Fathers 
do  not  assert,  and  indeed  implicitly  deny,  is  that 
Peter  was  the  sole  founder  or  resident  head  of  that 
Church,  or  that  the  See  of  Rome  deri\-ed  fh>m  him 
any  claim  to  supremacy:  at  the  utmost  they  pbuse 
him  en  a  footing  of  equality  with  St.  Paul.''  That 
&ct  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  fiiir  controverey. 
The  denial  of  the  statements  resting  on  such  evidence 
seems  almost  to  indicate  an  uneasy  consciousnees, 
truly  remarkable  in  those  who  believe  that  they 
have,  and  who  In  &ct  really  have,  irrefragable 
grounds  for  nyecting  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy. 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  Apostle's  martyr- 
dom are  leas  certain.  The  cariy  writers  imply,  or 
distinctly  state,  that  he  sufibred  at,  or  about  the 
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same  time  (Dionysius,  icwrk  rhp  ovr^  acy^) 
with  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  Neronian  peractution. 
All  agree  t)>at  he  was  crucified,  a  point  suffiueuUy 
determined  by  our  Lord's  prophecy.  Origen  (a^ 
Eus.  iii.  1 ),  who  oodd  easily  ascertain  the  ftet,  atd 
though  &nciful  in  speculation,  is  not  Inaccurate  in 
historical  matters,  aa}-s  that  at  his  own  reqoest  he 
was  crucified  with  his  head  downwarda.  This  state- 
ment was  generally  receved  by  Christian  antiquity: 
nor  does  it  seem  inconsistent  with  the  fervent  tem- 
perament and  deep  humility  of  the  Apostle  to  have 
chosen  such  a  death :  one,  moreover,  not  nnlikely 
to  have  been  inflicted  in  mockery  by  the  instni- 
ments  of  Nero's  wanton  and  Ingenious  cruelty. 

The  legend  found  in  St.  Ambrose  is  interesting, 
and  may  have  some  foundation  In  fad.  When  the 
persecution  began,  the  Christians  at  Rome,  anxious 
to  pnfserve  their  great  teacher,  persuaded  him  to 
flee,  a  course  which  they  had  Scriptural  wamot 
to  recommend,  and  he  to  foUow;  bat  at  the  gate 
he  met  our  Lord.  *«  Lord,  whither  goesit  thou?  ** 
asked  the  Apostle.  "  I  go  to  Rome/*  waa  the  answer, 
*«  there  once  more  to  be  crucified."  St.  Peter  weO 
understood  the  meaning  of  those  worda,  returned  at 
once  and  was  crucified.' 

Thus  closes  the  Apostle's  life.  Some  additional 
&cts,  not  perhaps  unimportant,  may  be  accepted 
on  early  testimony.  From  St.  Paul's  words  it  may 
be  inferred  with  certainty  that  he  did  not  give  up 
the  ties  of  fiimily  life  when  he  forM>ok  hia  temporal 
calling.  His  wife  accompanied  him  in  bis  wandcr- 
bigs.  Clement  of  Akxiandria,  a  writer  well  in- 
formed in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  interest,  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy,  says  (Strom,  iii.  p.  448) 
that ''  Peter  and  Philip  had  chiklren,  and  that  both 
took  about  their  wives,  who  acted  at  their  coadja- 
tors  in  ministering  to  women  at  their  own  homes; 
by  their  means  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  per*etntcd 
without  scandal  into  the  privacy  of  women's  apart- 
ments." Peter's  wife  is  believed,  on  the  same 
authority,  to  have  sufiered  martyrdom,  and  to  have 
been  supported  in  the  hour  of  trial  by  her  husband's 
exhortation.  Some  critics  bdieve  that  abe  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  salutation  at  the  end  of  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  The  Apostle  is  said  to  have 
employed  interpreters.  Basilides,  an  earlj  Gnostic, 
professed  to  derive  his  system  from  Glaudas,  one 
of  these  interpreten.  This  shows  at  least  the  im- 
pression, that  the  Apostle  did  not  understand 
Greek,  or  did  not  speak  it  with  fluency.  Of  Ui 
more  importance  la  the  statement  that  St.  Mark 
wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  teaching  of  Peter,  or 
that  he  embodied  in  that  Gospel  the  substance  of 
our  Apostle's  oral  Instructions.     This  statement 


•  The  most  Iogenk>as  attempt  Is  that  of  Windlsch- 
mann,  Vindieut  PHrinat^  p.  112  f.  He  aasumes  that 
Peter  went  to  Rome  immediately  after  his  deliverance 
from  prison  (Acta  xU.),  i. «.  a.  d.  44,  and  left  in  oonse- 
qoence  of  the  Claudkn  persecution  between  ▲.  9.  49 
and  61. 

^  lla^Tvpiiftf«cJiropci^(lfTbf^iX6fi«KorT6irorrn« 
I6i^  (1  Cor  v.).  The  first  word  might  simply  mean 
*'  bore  public  witness ;  "  but  the  last  are  conclusive. 

c  One  <^  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  hyper- 
eritieal  dkepUcism  of  the  Tttbiogen  school  Is  Banr^s 
attempt  to  prove  that  this  distinct  and  positive  state- 
ment was  a  mere  InfisreDce  firom  tlie  epistle  of  Clement. 
The  Intereoarse  between  the  two  churches  was  un- 
kteken  fhmi  the  ApoeUes*  times. 

d  Cot«lier  has  collected  a  large  nmnber  of  passages 
ftem  the  eeriy  Tathers,  in  which  the  name  of  Paul 
mtetdtt  that  of  Peter  (Pat.  Apo$t.  I.  414 :  see  also 


Talesins.  Sns.  H.  £.  Hi.  21).  Fsbrkios  obeerrw  thai 
thto  Is  the  general  usage  of  the  Greek  Iktbem.  Itlsafao 
to  be  rwtnarked  that  when  the  Fathers  of  the  4th  and 
6th  centuries  — for  instance,  Quysostom  and  Angns- 
tiiM— use  the  words o 'Av^^roAot, or  4|w»»torfM.they 
mean  Paul,  not  Peter.  A  very  weighty  &rt. 
«  See  Tillemont,  Mem,  i.  p.  187,  and  566.  He  shows 
that  the  account  of  Ambrose  (which  Is  not  to  be  fbaad 
in  the  Bened.  edit.)  is  contrary  to  the  apocryphal 
legend  Later  writers  rather  value  It  as  leflerttag 
upon  St.  Peter's  want  of  courage  or  constaney*  T^^ 
St.  Peter,  like  all  good  men.  valued  his  Ufe,  and  snf- 
fersd  reluctantly,  may  be  Inferred  fnm  our  Lord^ 
words  (John  zxl.) ;  but  hU  flight  Is  more  In  harsseay 
with  the  principles  of  a  Christian  than  wUlM  ezposoes 
to  persecution.  Origen  refSers  to  the  words  then  saltf 
to  luive  been  spoken  by  oar  Lord,  but  qooCss  sa  apo» 
ryphal  work  (On  A.  JMa,  torn.  U.). 
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'^nU  upon  foeb  an  unoaiit  of  external  eTideiioe,^ 
mnd  U  eorrobontod  by  to  manj  intrmal  iudicatioos, 
Uut  they  would  aearoely  be  quesUoned  in  the  ab- 
ienoe  of  a  •troofi;  theological  bias.  The  butit  b 
donbly  important  in  its  bearings  upon  the  Gos- 
pel, and  upon  the  character  of  our  Apostle.  Chry- 
•oetom,  who  is  followed  by  the  most  judicious 
eommentators,  seems  first  to  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  &ct,  that  in  St.  Mark's  Goipel  every  defect 
in  Peter's  character  and  conduct  is  brought  out 
ckariy,  without  the  slightest  extenuation,  while 
many  noble  acte  and  peculiar  marks  of  favor  are 
either  omitted,  or  stated  with  fitfless  force  than  by 
any  other  Evangelist  Indications  of  St.  Peter*s 
influence,  even  in  St  Mark's  style,  much  less  pure 
than  that  of  St  l,uke,  are  traced  by  modem  crit- 
icism:* 

The  only  written  documente  which  St  Peter  has 
left,  are  the  first  Epistle,  about  .which  no  doubt 
baa  ever  been  entertained  in  the  Church;  and  the 
Second,  whKh  has  both  in  early  times,  and  in  our 
own,  been  a  subject  of  earnest  oontroversy. 

FiKST  Epistle. —  The  external  evidence  of 
authenticity  is  of  the  strongest  kind.  Referred  to 
in  the  Second  Epistle  (iii  1);  known  to  Polycarp, 
and  ft«quently  alluded  to  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philips 
pians;  recognized  by  Papias  (ap.  Euseb.  H.  E,  iiL 
89  ) ;  repeat^y  quoted  by  Irenieus,  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, TertuUiin,  and  Orii^en;  it  was  accepted 
without  hesitation  by  the  universal  Chureh.c  The 
internal  evidence  is  equally  strong.  Scbwegler  the 
moat  reckless,  and  De  Wette  the  most  vacillating 
of  noodem  critics,  stand  almost  alone  in  their  denial 
of  ite  authenticity. 

It  was  addressed  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  had  for  the  most  part  been  founded  by  St 
Paol  and  his  companions.  Supposing  it  to  have 
been  written  at  Babybn  (see  above),  it  is  a  prob- 
able conjecture  that  Silvanus,  by  whom  it  was 
tnuismitted  to  those  churches,  had  joined  St 
Peter  after  a  tour  of  visitation,  either  in  pursuance 
of  instructions  from  St.  Paul,  then  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  minister  of  high 
Mitbority  in  the  Church,  and  that  his  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  ChrisUans  in  those  districts 
determined  the  Apostle  to  vmte  the  epistle.  From 
the  absence  of  personal  salutations,  and  other  indi- 
cations, it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  St  Peter 
had  not  hithoto  visited  the  churches;  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  both 
with  their  external  circumstances  and  spuritual 
state.  It  is  clear  that  Silvanus  is  not  regarded  by 
St  Peter  as  one  of  his  own  coadjutors,  but  as  one 
whose  personal  character  he  had  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity of  appreciating  (v.  12).     Such  a  testimonial 


«  Papiss  and  Ckn.  Alex.,  referred  to  by  Sumbian, 
/£.  E.  ii.  16;  T^tollUn,  e.  Man.  iv.  c.  6;  Irenssus, 
iU.  1,  and  iv.  9.  Petavius  (on  Eplphanins,  p.  428) 
ohaeitgs  that  Papiaii  derived  his  information  from 
John  the  Presbyter,  for  other  pacsages  see  Vkbridus 
(BM.  Ur,  torn.  Ui.  182).  The  alight  diicrepaooy  be- 
tween Boaebla*  and  Papias  indicates  ^Mependent 
eonress  of  information. 

h  OWwler,  qnotad  by  Davidson. 

«  Ho  Importance  can  be  attached  to  the  omission 
a  the  matilated  fragment  on  the  Canon,  published  by 
Mniatori.  See  Bouth,  RtlL  Sae.  I.  896,  and  the  note 
of  Vnlndaller,  which  Ronth  quotes,  p.  424.  Theodoras 
V  Mopeuesria,  a  shrewd  but  rash  critic.  Is  mid  to 
iMve  rqfeeted  aU,  or  9omt>,  of  the  Catholki  epistles ;  but 
the  ststsment  Is  amMfooos.  See  Davidson  {Int.  111. 
Snib  whose  tnuudattoo  Is  ioeorrsot 
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as  the  Apostle  gives  to  the  soundness  of  his  fidih. 
would  of  course  have  the  greatest  weight  with  tb 
Hebrew  Christians,  to  whom  the  epistle  appears  to 
have  been  specially,  though  not  exclusively  ad- 
dreMed.^'  The  assumption  that  Silvanus  was  em- 
ployed in  the  composition  of  the  epistle  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  expression,  **  by  Silvanus,  1  have  written 
unto  you,"  such  words  according  to  ancient  usage 
applying  rather  to  the  bearer  than  to  the  writer  or 
amanuensis.  Still  It  it  higlily  probable  that  Silvanus, 
considering  his  rank,  character,  and  special  connec- 
tion with  those  churches,  and  with  their  great  Apos- 
tle and  founder,  would  be  consulted  by  St  Peter 
throughout,  and  that  they  would  together  read  the 
epistl»  of  St  Paul,  especially  those  addressed  to 
the  churches  in  those  districte:  thus,  partly  with 
direct  intention,  partly  it  may  be  unconsciously,  a 
Pauline  coloring,  amounting  in  passages  to  some- 
thing like  a  studied  imitation  of  St.  Paulas  repre- 
sentations of  Christian  truth,  may  have  been 
introduced  into  the  epistle.  It  has  been  observed 
above  that  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  St 
Peter  was  in  the  habit  of  empfoying  an  interpreter; 
nor  is  there  anything  inconsistent  with  his  poution 
or  character  in  the  supposition  that  Sil\'anus,  per- 
haps also  St.  Hark,  may  have  assisted  him  in 
giving  expression  to  the  thoughte  suggested  to  him 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  We  have  thus  at  any  rate,  a 
not  unsatisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  arising 
irora  corvpspondences  both  of  style  and  modes  of 
thought  in  the  writings  of  two  Apostles  who  dif- 
iSered  so  widely  in  gifts  and  acquirements.' 

The  objecte  of  the  epistle,  as  deduced  from  ite 
contents,  coincide  with  these  assumptions.  Thej 
were:  1.  To  comfort  and  strengthen  the  Chrisdans 
in  a  season  of  severe  trial.  2.  To  enforce  the  prae- 
tical  and  spiritual  duties  involved  in  their  calling. 
3.  To  warn  them  agamst  special  temptations  at- 
tached to  their  position.  4.  To  remove  all  doubt 
as  to  the  soundness  and  completeness  of  the  religious 
system  whioli  they  had  alrnuly  received.  Such  an 
attestation  was  especially  needed  by  the  Hebrew 
Christians,  who  were  wont  to  appeal  from  St.  Paul*s 
authority  to  that  of  the  elder  Apostles,  and  above 
all  to  that  of  Peter.  The  last,  which  is  perhaps  the 
very  principal  object  is  kept  in  view  throughout 
the  epistle,  and  is  distinctly  stated,  ch.  v.  ver.  12. 

These  objecte  may  come  out  more  clearly  m  a 
brief  analysis. 

The  epistle  begins  with  salutottont  and  general 
description  of  Christians  (i.  1,  2),  folfowed  by  a 
statement  of  their  present  privileges  and  future  in- 
heritance (3-6);  the  bearings  of  that  statement 
upon  theur  conduct  under  persecution  (6-9); 
reference,  according  to  the  Apostle's  wont,  to  proph- 


d  This  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  ablest  commen- 
tators. The  ancients  were  nearly  unanimous  in  holding 
that  it  was  written  for  Hebrew  converts.  But  iwveral 
passages  are  evidently  meant  for  .Oeotiles:  :  g.  I.  14, 
18;  U.9,10;  ilL  6;  Iv.  8.  Reuss,  an  original  and  able 
writer,  is  almost  alone  In  the  opinion  that  It  was  ad 
dressed  chiefly  to  Gentile  converts  (p.  138u  He  takes  w«. 

poucocand  wap«iriai|f«4H  as  »  0*^13,  IsraeUtes  by  idth, 
not  by  ceremonial  observance  (niekt  nock  d*m  Ctdtut). 
See  also  Weiss.  Der  pttrinUck*  L$krbfgrif,  p.  28,  n.  2 
«  The  qoesHon  has  been  thoroughly  disonssed  by 
Huff,  Bwald,  Bertholdt  Weiss,  and  other  critles.  Tb» 
moKt  Ktriking  leaeroblanoes  are  pertiaps  1  Pet  L  8, 
with  Eph.  1.8;  Ii.  18,  with  Bph.  vl.  6;  IU.  1,  with 
Eph.  V.  22;  and  v.  6,  with  ▼.  21:  but  allusionf 
nearly  as  dbtlnct  am  found  to  the  Rom&ns,  Gor 
Inthians.  Oolossisns.  Tbaanloolans,  and  Philsmoii. 
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eoM  concerninji^  both  the  wifrtrings  of  Chriit  and 
the  salvation  of  his  people  (10-12);  exhortations 
baaed  upon  thoee  promises  to  eameatnesa,  sobiietj, 
hope,  obedience,  and  holiness,  as  results  of  knowl- 
edge of  redemption,  of  atonement  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  and  of  the  resurrection,  and  as  i^ooft  of 
spiritual  regeneration  by  the  word  of  God.  Pecul- 
iar stress  is  laid  upon  the  cardinal  graces  of  fiuth, 
hope,  and  brotherly  loTe,  each  connected  with  and 
resting  upon  the  ftuidamental  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel (13-^).  Abstinence  from  the  spiritual  sins 
most  directly  opposed  to  thoee  graces  is  then  en- 
forced (ii.  1);  spiritual  growth  is  represented  as 
dependent  upon  the  nourishment  supplied  by  the 
same  Word  which  was  the  instrument  of  r^enera- 
tion  (2,  3);  and  then,  by  a  change  of  metaphor, 
Christians  are  represented  as  a  spiritual  house,  col- 
lectively and  individually  as  liring  stones,  and  royal 
priests  elect,  and  brought  out  of  darkness  into 
light  (4-10).  This  portion  of  the  epistle  is  singu- 
larly rich  in  thought  and  expression,  and  bean  the 
peculiar  impress  of  the  Apostle's  mind,  in  which 
Judaism  is  spiritualized,  and  finds  iU  ftill  develop- 
ment in  Christ.  From  this  condition  of  Christians, 
and  more  directly  from  the  het  that  they  are  thus 
separated  from  the  world,  pilgrims  and  sojourners, 
St.  Peter  deduces  an  entire  system  of  practical  and 
relative'  duties,  self-control,  care  of  reputation,  es- 
pecially for  the  sake  of  Gentiles;  submission  to  all 
constituted  authorities;  obligations  of  slaves,  urged 
with  remarkable  earnestness,  and  founded  upon  the 
example  of  Christ  and  his  atoning  death  (11-25); 
and  duties  of  wives  and  husbands  (iii.  1-7).  Then 
generally  all  Christian  graces  are  commended,  those 
which  pertain  to  Christian  brotherhood,  and  those 
which  are  especially  needed  in  times  of  persecution, 
gentleness,  forbearance,  and  submission  to  injury 
(8-17):  all  the  precepts  being  based  on  imitation  of 
Christ,  with  wamuigs  from  the  history  of  the  deluge, 
and  with  special  reference  to  the  baptismal  cm-enant 

In  the  following  chapter  (iv.  1,  2)  the  analogy 
between  the  death  of  Christ  and  spiritual  mortifi- 
cation, a  topic  much  dwelt  on  by  St.  Paul,  is  urged 
with  special  reference  to  the  sins  committed  by 
Christians  before  converuon,  and  habitual  to  the 
QeotUes.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is 
inculcated,  both  with  reference  to  their  heathen 
persecutors  as  a  motive  for  endurance,  and  to  their 
own  conduct  as  an  incentive  to  sobriety,  watchful- 
ness, fervent  charity,  liberality  in  all  external  acts 
of  kindness,  and  diligent  dischaige  of  all  spiritual 
duties,  with  a  view  to  the  gk>ry  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  (3-11). 

This  epistle  appears  at  the  first  draught  to  have 
terminated  here  with  thedoxology,  but  the  thought 
of  the  fiery  trial  to  which  the  Cihristians  were  ex- 
posed stirs  the  Apostle's  heart,  and  suggests  ad- 
ditional exhortations.  Christians  are  taught  to 
njoioe  in  partaking  of  Christ's  sufiferings,  being 
thereby  assured  of  sharing  his  glory,  which  e^en 
ill  this  life  rests  upon  them,  and  is  espiedally  mani- 
fested in  their  innocence  and  endurance  of  persecu* 
tion:  judgment  must  come  first  to  deanse  the 
bouse  of  God,  then  to  reach  the  disobedient:  sufi^ 
ing  according  to  the  will  of  (}od,  they  may  com- 
mit their  souls  to  Him  in  well  doing  as  unto  a 
feithftii  Oeator.  Faith  and  hope  are  equally 
conspicuous  in  these  exhortations.  The  Apostle 
then    (v.   1-4)   addresses   the  presbyters  of   the 


«  The  reading  orqrc  Is  in  all  points  preferable  to 
$ii*t  of  the  textus  r^teptuSj  ivrittart. 
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ehurefaee,  warning  them  as  one  of  their  own  bod^^ 
as  a  witness  (fidfnvs)  of  Christ's  snfieringa,  and 
partaker  of  fhture  glory,  against  negligeDoe,  eovat- 
ousness,  and  love  of  power:  the  younger  nembcn 
he  exhorts  to  submission  and  hmnility,  said  eoo- 
cludes  this  part  with  a  wamlng  against  their  spirit- 
ual enemy,  and  a  solenm  and  most  beaniifrd  prayer 
to  the  God  of  all  grace.  Lastly,  he  mentions  83- 
vanus  with  qwdal  commendation,  and  states  very 
distinctly  what  we, have  seen  reason  to  bclteve  was 
a  principal  object  of  the  epistle,  namely,  that  the 
principles  inculcated  by  their  former  teachers  vera 
sound,  the  true  grace  of  God,  to  which  they  are 
exhorted  to  adhere.*  A  salutation  from  the 
church  in  Babylon  and  from  St.  Mark,  with  a 
parting  benediction,  doses  the  epistle. 

The  harmony  of  such  teaching  with  that  of  St. 
Paul  is  sofiiciently  obvious,  nor  ia  the  general  ar- 
rangement or  mode  of  discussing  the  topics  vaMkm 
that  6f  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles;  sUO  the  indi- 
cations of  originality  and  independence  of  tho«ight 
are  at  least  equally  conspicuoua,  and  the  epistle  ia 
full  of  what  the  Gospel  narrative  and  the  discouisea 
in  the  Acts  prove  to  have  been  characteriatic  pecu- 
liarities of  St  Peter.  Ue  dwells  more  frvquestlj 
than  St.  Paul  upon  the  future  manifestation  ii 
Christ,  upon  which  he  bases  neariy  all  hia  exhorta- 
tions to  patience,  seif-control,  and  the  dischaige  of 
all  Christian  duties.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
opposition  here,  the  topic  is  not  neglected  by  St. 
Pa^  nor  does  St.  Peter  omit  the  Pauline  ar|^n- 
ment  finom  Christ's  sufferings;  still  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  the  eschat^dogical  element  predominates 
over  all  others.  The  Apostle's  mind  is  foil  of  ofie 
thought,  the  realization  of  Messianic  hopes.  While 
St.  Paul  dwells  with  most  earnestness  upon  justi- 
fication by  our  Lord's  death  and  merits,  and  con- 
centrates his  energies  upon  the  Christian's  prceeni 
struggles,  St.  Peter  fixes  his  eyes  constantly  upon 
the  future  coming  of  Christ,  the  fulfillment  of  ptopb- 
eey,  the  manifestation  of  the  promised  kingdom. 
In  this  he  is  the  true  representative  of  Israel, 
moved  by  those  feelings  which  were  best  calcukted 
to  enable  him  to  do  his  work  as  the  Apostle  of  the 
chvumdsion.  Of  the  three  diristian  graces  hope 
is  his  special  theme.  He  dwells  much  on  good 
works,  but  not  so  much  because  he  sees  in  them 
necessary  results  of  feith,  or  the  complement  of 
faith,  or  outward  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of 
love,  aspects  most  prominent  in  St  Paul,  St.  Jamee, 
and  St.  John,  as  because  be  holds  them  to  be  testa 
of  the  soundness  and  stability  of  a  filth  which  rests 
on  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  and  is  directed  to 
the  future  in  the  developed  form  of  hope. 

But  while  St  Peter  thus  shows  himself  a  genuine 
Israelite,  his  teaching  is  directly  opposed  to  Jnd»> 
izing  tendencies.  He  belongs  to  the  school,  or,  to 
spetOc  more  correctly,  ia  the  leader  of  the  school, 
which  at  once  vindicates  the  unity  of  the  I.aw  and 
the  Gospel,  and  puts  the  superiority  of  the  latter 
on  its  true  basis,  that  of  spiritual  devdopment 
All  his  practical  iigunctbns  are  drawn  from  Chris- 
tian, not  Jewish  principles,  firom  the  precepts,  ex- 
ample, life,  death,  resurrection,  and  future  coming 
of  Christ  The  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  sajs 
not  a  word  in  this  epistle  of  the  perpetual  obliga- 
tion, the  dignity,  or  even  the  bearings  of  the 
Mosaic  Uw.  He  is  full  of  the  OM  Testament;  hia 
style  and  thoughts  are  charged  with  its  Inageiy,  bat 
he  contemplates  and  applies  its  teaohing  in  the  Bght 
of  the  Gospel;  he  regards  the  privileges  and  glaiy  at 
the  ancient  people  of  (xod  entirely  in  their  sfiaUMl 
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imelofnaent  in  the  Church  of  CSurirt.  Only  one 
who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  Jew  could  have  had 
his  apirit  ao  impregnated  with  these  thoughts; 
only  one  who  had  been  thoroughly  emancipated  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  could  have  risen  so  completely 
above  the  pngndices  of  his  age  and  country.  This 
b  a  point  of  great  importance,  showing  how  utteriy 
opposed  the  teaching  of  the  original  Apostles, 
whom  St.  Peter  certainly  represents,  was  to  that 
Judaistic  narrowness  which  speculative  rationalism 
has  imputed  to  all  the  early  followers  of  Christ, 
with  the  exception  of  St.  Paul.  There  are  in  finct 
more  traces  of  what  are  called  Judaixing  views, 
more  of  sympathy  with  national  hopes,  not  to  say 
pr^udices,  in  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Gal- 
atians,  than  in  this  work.  In  this  we  see  the  Jew 
who  has  been  bom  again,  and  exchanged  what  St. 
Peter  himself  calls  the  unbearable  yoke  of  the  Law 
for  the  liberty  which  is  in  Christ.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  Apostle  is  far 
firom  tracing  his  principles  to  their  origin,  and  from 
drawing  out  their  consequences  with  the  vigor, 
spiritual  discernment,  internal  sequence  of  reason- 
ing, and  systematic  completeness  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  St.  PauL«  A  few  great  facts,  broad 
•olid  principles  on  which  £uth  and  hope  may  rest 
securely,  with  a  spirit  of  patience,  confidence,  and 
love,  suffice  for  his  unspeculative  mind.  To  him 
objective  truth  was  the  main  thing;  subjective 
gtruggles  between  the  intellect  and  spiritual  con- 
sciousness, such  as  we  find  in  St.  Paul,  and  the 
intuitions  of  a  spirit  absorbed  in  contemplation  like 
that  of  St.  John,  though  not  by  any  means  alien 
to  St.  Peter,  were  in  him  whoUy  subordinated  to 
the  practical  tendencies  of  a  simple  and  energetic 
character.  It  has  been  observed  with  truth,  that 
both  in  tone  and  in  form  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter 
bears  a  peculiarly  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  our 
Lord,  in  discourses  bearing  directly  upon  practical 
duties.  The  great  value  of  the  epistle  to  believers 
consists  in  this  resemblance;  they  feel  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  a  safe  guide,  of  one  who 
will  help  them  to  trace  the  hand  of  their  Master  in 
both  dispensations,  and  to  confirm  and  expand 
their  feith. 

Second  Epistlk.  —  The  Second  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter  presents  questions  of  fer  greater  difficulty 
tlnn  the  former.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
whether  we  consider  the  external  or  the  internal 
evidence,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  demonstrate  its 
genuineness.  We  have  few  references,  and  none  of 
a  very  positive  character,  in  the  writings  of  the 
early  Fathers;  the  style  di£&rs  materially  from  that 
of  ih»  First  Epistle,  and  the  resemblance,  amount- 
ing to  a  studied  imitation,  between  this  epistle 
and  that  of  St.  Jude,  seems  scarcely  reoonciUble 
with  the  position  of  St.  Peter.  Doubts  as  to  its 
genuineness  were  entertained  by  the  greatest  critics 
of  the  eariy  Church;  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  it 
was  reckoned  among  the  disputed  books,  and  was 
not  formally  admitted  into  the  Canon  until  the 
year  393,  at  the  Council  of  Hippo.  The  opinion  of 
critics  of  what  is  called  the  liboal  school,  including 
all  shades  from  Liicke  to  Baur,  has  been  decidedly 


a  Thus  Benss,  Pient  n^a  pas  d«  tystinu.  See  also 
BrU^ner  and  Weiss,  pp.  14, 17. 

*  6  Bitsebl's  obnurvatioDS  on  the  BptsUe  of  St.  James 
an  at  kait  equally  applicable  to  this.  It  would  be, 
soDparativdy  speaking,  little  known  to  Gentile  con- 
varts,  while  the  Jewish  party  gradually  died  out,  and 

■as  not  at  any  time  mixed  up  with  the  general  move- 
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nn&Torable,  and  that  opinion  has  been  adopted  by 
some  able  writers  in  England.  There  are,  howener. 
very  strong  reasons  why  this  verdict  should  be  re* 
considered.  Ko  one  ground  on  which  it  rests  is  un- 
assailable. The  rgection  of  this  book  afibcts  the  au- 
thority of  the  whole  Canon,  which,  in  the  opinion  ol 
one  of  the  keenest  and  least  scrupulous  critics  (Reuss ; 
of  modem  Germany,  is  free  firom  any  other  error. 
It  is  not  a  question  as  to  the  possible  authorsbip  of 
a  work  like  that  of  the  Hebrews,  which  does  not 
bear  the  writer's  name:  this  epistle  must  either  be 
dismissed  as  a  deliberate  forgery,  or  accepted  as  the 
Ust  production  of  the  first  among  the  Apostles  of 
Christ  The  Church,  which  for  more  than  four- 
teen centuries  has  received  it,  has  either  been 
imposed  upon  by  what  must  in  that  case  be  re- 
garded as  a  Satanic  device,  or  derived  from  it 
spiritual  instruction  of  the  highest  importance.  If 
received,  it  bears  attestation  to  some  of  the  most 
important  fiicts  in  our  Lord*s  history,  casts  light 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  Apostolic  body  in  relaUon 
to  the  elder  church  and  to  each  other,  and,  while 
it  confirms  many  doctrines  generally  inculcated,  is 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  voucher  for  eschatological 
views  touching  the  destruction  of  the  framework  of 
creation,  which  from  an  early  period  have  been 
{wevalent  in  the  Church. 

The  contents  of  the  epistle  seem  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  its  asserted  origin. 

The  customary  opening  salutation  is  followed  by 
an  enumeration  of  Christian  blessings  and  exhorta- 
tion to  Christian  duties,  with  special  reference  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  truth  which  had  been 
already  communicated  to  the  Church  (i.  1-13). 
Referring  then  to  his  approaching  death,  the  Apos- 
tle assigns  as  grounds  of  assurance  for  believers  his 
own  personal  testimony  as  eye-witness  of  the  trans- 
figuration, and  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  that  is 
the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (14-21).  llie 
danger  of  being  misled  by  false  prophets  is  dwelt 
upon  with  great  earnestness  throughout  the  second 
chapter,  their  covetousness  and  gross  sensuality 
combined  with  pretences  to  spiritualism,  in  short 
all  the  permanent  and  fundamental  characteristics 
of  AnUnomianism,  aro  described,  while  the  over- 
throw of  all  opponents  of  Christian  truth  is  pre- 
dicted (ii.  1-29)  in  connection  with  prophecies 
touching  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  by  firo,  and  the  promise  of  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  right- 
•ousnebs.  After  an  exhortation  to  attend  to  St. 
Paul*s  teaching,  in  accordance  with  the  less  explicit 
admonition  in  the  previous  epistle  and  an  emphatio 
warning,  the  epistle  ebses  with  the  customary  ascrip- 
tion of  gkMry  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

We  may  now  state  briefly  the  answers  to  the 
objections  above  stated. 

1.  With  regard  to  its  recognition  by  the  eariy 
church,  we  observe  that  it  was  not  likely  to  h^ 
quoted  fluently;  it  was  addressed  to  a  portion  of 
the  churoh  not  at  that  time  much  in  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  Christendom: ^  the  documents  of 
the  primitive  church  are  fer  too  scanty  to  give 
weight  to  the  argument  (generally  a  questionable 

ment  of  the  church.  The  only  literary  documents  of 
the  Hebrew  Christians  were  written  by  Eblonites,  tc 
whom  this  epistle  would  be  most  distastenil.  Ha4 
the  book  not  been  supported  by  ttrong  eMemal  en» 
dentlals,  its  general  reception  or  cireulatlrNi  seem  unp 
aooountable. 
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one)  from  ombiion.  Although  it  cannot  be  prored 
to  Dave  been  referred  to  bj  any  author  earlier  than 
Orifipenf  yet  passage!  from  Clement  of  Rome,  Her- 
mas,  Justin  Martyr,  Theopbilus  of  Antioch,  and 
Irensus,  sugs^t  an  acquaintance  with  thb  epis- 
tle:* to  theitt  may  be  added  a  probable  reference 
in  the  Mart}Tdom  of  Ignatius,  quoted  by  Westoott 
(On  the  Canon^  p.  87),  and  another  in  the  Apology 
of  Melito,  published  in  Syriac  by  Dr.  Cureton. 
It  is  also  distinctly  stated-  by  Euseblus,  H.  E.  vi. 
14,  and  by  Photius,  cod.  109,  that  Clement  of 
Alexandria  wrote  a  commentary  on  all  the  dis- 
puted epistles,  in  which  this  was  certainly  included. 
It  is  quoted  twice  by  Origen,  but  unfortunately  in 
the  translation  of  Ruffinus,  which  cannot  be  rdied 
upon.  Didymus  refers  to  it  very  frequently  in  his 
great  work  on  the  THnity.  It  was  certainly  in- 
duded  in  the  collection  of  Catholic  Epistles  known 
to  Eusebius  and  Origen,  a  rery  important  point 
made  out  by  Olshausen  {Opiumla  TheoL  p.  29). 
It  was  probably  known  in  the  third  century  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Christian  world:  in  Cappadocia 
to  Firmilian,  in  Africa  to  Cyprian,  in  Italy  to 
Hippolytus,  in  Phoenicia  to  Methodius.  A  Urge 
number  of  passages  has  been  collected  by  Dietlein, 
which,  though  quite  insufficient  to  prove  its  recep- 
tion, add  somewhat  to  the  probability  that  it  was 
read  by  roost  of  the  early  Fathers.  The  historical 
evidence  is  certainly  inconclusive,  but  not  such  as 
to  require  or  to  warrant  the  rejection  of  the  epistle. 
The  silence  of  the  Fathers  is  accounted  for  more 
easily  than  its  admission  into  the  Canon  after  the 
question  as  to  its  genuineness  had  been  raised.  It 
is  not  conceivable  that  it  should  have  been  received 
without  positive  attestation  from  the  churches  to 
which  it  was  first  addressed.  We  know  that  the 
autographs  of  Apostolic  writings  were  preserved 
with  care.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  all  mo- 
tive for  forgery  b  absent  Thb  epistle  does  not 
support  any  hierarchical  pretensions,  nor  does  it 
bear  upon  any  controversies  of  a  later  age. 

2.  llie  difference  of  style  may  be  admitted. 
The  only  question  b,  whether  It  b  greater  than  can 
be  satis&ctorily  accounted  for,  supposing  that  the 
Apostle  employed  a  dififerent  person  as  hb  aman- 
uensis. That  the  two  epistles  could  not  have  been 
composed  and  written  by  the  same  person  b  a 
point  scarcely  open  to  doubt.  Obhausen,  one  of 
the  feirest  and  least  prejudiced  of  critics,  points 
out  dght  discrepancies  of  style,  some  perhaps  un- 
important, but  others  almost  conclusive,  the  most 
important  being  the  appellations  given  to  our 
Saviour,  and  the  comparative  absence  of  references 
to  the  Old  Testament  in  thb  epistle.  If,  however, 
we  admit  that  some  time  intervened  between  the 
composition  of  the  two  works,  that  in  writing  the 
first  the  Apostle  was  aided  by  Silvanus,  and  in 
the  second  by  another,  perhaps  St  Mark,  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  churches  addressed  by  him 
were  considerably  changed,  and  that  the  second  was 
written  in  greater  haste,  not  to  speak  of  a  possible 


a  The  pasiges  are  quoted  by  Qoeriks,  SmUitmitfi 
p.  402. 

b  8m  Dr.  Wordsworth^s  Commentafj  on  2  Petsr. 
Uis  chief  gronnd  b  that  St.  Peter  predtets  a  state  of 
•ilUrs  which  St.  Jude  describes  as  actually  existing. 
A  very  strong  ground,  admitting  the  authentlcifcy  of 
both  epistles. 

e  B.  g.  Buosen.  Ullmann,  and  Lange. 

*  This  account  is  not  secorate.  Bonseo  ngards  as 
fsnnlne  only  2  Pet  1.  1-11,  with  the  doiology  at  the 
•Bd  of  the  epistle.     lie  snppoas  thb  veiy  short  letter 
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decay  of  fecultiei,  the  diflfeRnces  may  be  regardii 
as  insufficient  to  justify  more  than  hesHatkm  b 
admitting  its  genuineness.  The  reaeniblanee  fta 
the  EpisUe  of  St  Jude  may  be  admitted  witiMNit 
affecting  our  judgment  unfevorably.  Supposing, 
as  some  eminent  critics  have  believed,  thai  thb 
epistle  was  copied  by  St  Jude,  we  should  have  the 
strongest  possible  testimony  to  its  antbeuticity;* 
but  tf,  on  the  other  hand,  we  accept  the  more 
general  opinion  of  modem  crtticB,  that  the  writer 
of  thb  epistb  copied  St.  Jude,  the  foUowing  con- 
siderations hare  great  weight  It  teems  quite  in- 
credible that  a  forger,  personating  the  chief  among 
the  Apostles,  shoi&  select  the  least  important  of 
an  the  Apostolical  writings  for  imitatioii ;  whereas 
it  b  probable  that  St  Peter  might  choose  to  givs 
the  stamp  of  hb  personal  authority  to  a  document 
bearing  so  powerftiUy  upon  practical  and  doctrinal 
errors  in  the  churches  which  he  addressed.  Con- 
sidering, too,  the  characteristics  of  our  Apostle, 
hb  humility,  hb  impressionable  mind,  to  open  to 
personal  influences,  and  hb  utter  fbigetftiluess  of 
self  when  doing  hb  Master's  work,  we  sbouU 
hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that  part  of  the  epistk 
which  treats  of  the  same  subjects  colored .  by  St. 
Jude's  style.  Thus  in  the  First  Epbtle  we  find 
everywhere,  especially  in  dealhsg  with  kindred  topics, 
distinct  traces  of  St  Paul's  influence.  '  Thb  hy- 
pothesb  has  moreover  the  ad^-antage  of  aoooonting 
for  the  most  striking,  if  not  all  the  dberepandes  of 
style  between  the  two  epistles. 

3.  The  doubts  as  to  its  genuineness  appear  la 
have  originated  with  the  critics  of  Alexandria, 
where,  however,  the  epistle  itaelf  was  fonnslly 
recognixed  at  a  very  eariy  period.  Thoae  doubts, 
however,  were  not  quite  so  strong  aa  they  are  nov 
generally  represented.  The  three  greatest  names 
of  that  school  may  be  quoted  on  either  side.  On 
the  one  hand  there  were  evidently  external  cre- 
dentials, without  which  it  could  never  have  ob- 
tained cireulation;  on  the  other,  strong  subjective 
impressions,  to  which  these  critics  attached  scarody 
less  weight  than  some  modem  inqnirere.  They 
rested  entirely,  so  lar  as  can  be  ascertained,  on  the 
difference  of  style.  The  opinions  of  modem  con- 
mentators  may  be  summed  up  under  three  heads. 
Many,  as  we  have  seen,  reject  the  epistle  altogetha 
as  spurious,  supposing  it  to  have  been  directed 
agahist  forms  of  Gnosticism  prevalent  in  the  cariy 
part  of  the  second  century.  A  few  «  consider  that 
the  first  and  Ust  chaptera  were  written  by  St 
Peter  or  under  hb  dictation,  but  thai  tbe  second 
chapter  was  interpobted.  So  fiu*,  however,  b  either 
of  these  views  from  representing  the  general  resuha 
of  the  latest  hivestigations,  that  a  nuvN"*!  ^ 
names,<<  including  neariy  all  the  writers  of  Gcffmaay 
opposed  to  Kationalbm,  who  in  point  of  learning 
and  ability  are  at  least  upon  a  par  with  their 
opponents,  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  tbe  gen- 
uineness and  authenticity  of  thb  epistle.  The 
statement  that  all  critics  of  eminence  and  impar- 


to  be  really  the  /ir$t  Epistb  of  Peter,  aad  to  be  re- 
fcrrsd  to  hi  1  Pet  V  12  (Bibthotirk,  vtiL  £81-£84; 
Hippolytus  and  Mi*  Age,  2d  ed.,  1.  21  f.).  UUnwaa 
consideTS  only  the  first  chapter  genoine  {Dtr  2i  BH^ 
Petri  kriti$tk  mUenmekt^  Heidelb.  18211.  Laage  s«p- 
poses  the  interpolation  to  extend  from  2  Pel.  i.  20  te 
ill.  2,  inclusive  (art.  Amu,  der  Apoatei,  fai  Hacaogli 
iUat-BitcifkL  xl.  487y.  A. 

d    Nitesohe,    Flatt,    Dahlmaa  [Ikhl?], 
maan,  Ueydenreieh,  Qoerike,  Pott,  AmgaM^ 
sen,  Thieneh,  Stisr,  ana  JMstWa. 
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tiaBij  eoDCur  in  rejecting  ii  ii  timplj  untrae, 
unlets  it  be  admitted  that  a  belief  in  tbe  realitj  of 
olgective  revelation  is  incompatible  with  critical 
impartiality^  that  belief  being  tbe  only  common 
pc^t  between  the  nuroefx>as  defenders  of  the  can- 
onioity  of  this  document.  If  It  were  a  question 
no>w  to  be  decided  for  the  first  time  upon  the  ex- 
Umal  or  internal  eridences  stiU  accessible,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  it  would  be  fisr  more  difficult 
to  maintain  this  than  any  other  document  in  the 
New  Testament;  but  the  judgment  of  the  early 
chnrdi  is  not  to  be  rerersed  without  &r  stronger 
arguments  than  have  been  adduced,  more  especially 
•s  the  epistie  is  entirely  free  from  objections  which 
might  be  brought,  with  more  show  of  reason, 
against  otbov  now  all  but  universally  received: 
inculcating  no  new  doctrine,  bearing  on  no  con- 
troversies of  post-apostolical  origin,  supporting  no 
hierarchical  innovations,  but  simple,  earnest,  devout, 
and  eminently  practical,  AiU  of  the  characteristic 
graces  of  the  Apostle,  who,  as  we  believe,  bequeathed 
this  hat  proof  of  faith  and  hope  to  the  'Church. 

Some  Apocryphal  writings  of  very  early  date 
obtained  currency  in  the  Church  as  containing  the 
labetance  of  the  Apostle's  teaching.  The  frag- 
mente  which  remain  are  not  of  much  importance, 
nor  could  they  be  conveniently  discussed  in  this 
notice.  The  preaching  MpvyfAa)  or  doctrine 
(8i8ax4)  of  Peter,a  probably  identical  with  a  work 
called  the  Preachhig  of  Paul,  or  of  Paul  and  Peter, 
quoted  by  Lactantius,  may  have  contained  some 
traees  of  the  Apostle's  teaching,  if,  as  Grabe, 
ZieglfT,  and  others  supposed,  it  was  published  soon 
after  his  death.  The  passages,  however,  quoted 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  are  for  the  most  part 
wholly  unlilce  St.  Peter's  mode  of  treating  doc- 
trinal or  practical  subjected  Another  work,  called 
the  ReveUtion  of  Peter  (iwoKdKv^u  n4rpov)i  was 
beld  in  much  esteem  for  centuries.  It  was  com- 
mented on  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  quoted  by 
llieodotus  in  the  /icht/iB^  named  together  with 
tbe  ReveUtion  of  St.  John  in  the  Fragment  on 
the  Canon  published  by  Muratori  (but  with  the 
remark,  **  quam  quiiUm  ex  nostris  I^  in  Ecclesia 
nolnnt**),  and  according  to  Sosomen  {E.  H.  vii. 
10)  was  read  once  a  year  in  some  churehes  of 
Palestine.  It  is  said,  but  not  on  good  authority, 
to  have  been  preMrved  among  the  Coptic  Chris- 
tkoa.  Eusebius  k)oked  on  it  as  spurious,  but  not 
of  heretic  origin.  From  the  fhigroents  and  notices 
it  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  denuncia- 
tions against  the  Jews,  and  predictions  of  the  &11 
of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been  of  a  wild  fanatical 
character.  Tbe  most  complete  account  of  this 
enrious  work  is  given  by  Liicke  in  his  general  in- 
troduction to  the  Revelation  of  8L  John,  p.  47. 

Hie  legends  of  the  Clementines  are  wholly  devoid 
of  historical  worth;  but  from  those  fictions  orig- 
inating with  an  obscure  and  heretical  sect,  have 
been  derived  some  of  the  most  mischievous  specu- 
lations of  modem  rationalists,  especially  as  regards 
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the  assumed  antagonism  between  St  Paul  and  tbe 
earlier  Apostles.  It  b  important  to  observe,  how 
ever,  thfA  in  none  of  these  spurious  documents^ 
which  bek>ng  undoubtedly  to  the  two  first  centu- 
ries, are  there  any  indications  that  our  Apostle  was 
regarded  as  in  any  peculiar  sense  connected  with 
the  church  or  see  of  Rome,  or  that  he  exercised  oi 
claimed  any  authority  over  the  apostolic  body,  of 
which  he  was  the  recognized  leader  or  representa- 
tive.    F.  a  C. 

[Cephas  {Krifat)  occurs  in  the  foUowing  pas- 
sages: John  i.  42;  1  Cor.  L  12,  iii.  22,  ix.  5,  xv. 
5;  Gal.  U.  9,  L  18,  ii.  11,  14  (tiie  last  three  accord- 
ing to  the  text  of  I^achmaun  and  llschendorf). 

Cephas  is  the  Cbaldee  word  Cepha,  ^9*^3,  Itself  a 
oorruption  of,  or  derivation  frx>m,  the  Hebrew  Cq>h, 
'^S,  "  a  rock,**  a  rare  word,  found  only  in  Job  xxx. 
6,  and  Jer.  iv.  29.  It  must  have  been  the  word 
actually  pronounced  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xvi.  18, 
and  on  subsequent  occasions  when  the  Apostle  was 
addressed  by  Him  or  other  Hebrews  by  his  new 
name.  By  it  he  was  known  to  the  Corinthian 
Christians.  In  the  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the 
N.  T.  (Peshito),  it  is  uniformly  found  where  the 
Greek  has  Petrot.  When  we  consider  that  our 
Lord  and  the  Apostles  spoke  Chaldee,  and  that 
therefore  (as  already  remarked)  the  Apostle  must 
have  been  always  addressed  as  (Cephas,  it  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  throughout  the  Gospels,  no 
less  than  97  times,  with  one  exception  only,  the 
name  shouM  be  given  in  the  Greek  form,  which 
was  of  later  introduction,  and  unintelligible  to 
Hebrews,  though  intelligilile  to  the  far  wider  Gen- 
tile world  among  which  tbe  Gospel  was  about  to 
begin  ite  course.  Even  in  St  Mark,  where  more 
Chaldee  words  and  phrases  are  retained  than  in  all 
the  other  Gospels  put  together,  this  is  the  case. 
It  is  as  if  in  our  English  Bibles  the  name  were 
uniformly  given,  not  Peter,  but  Rock;  and  it 
suggests  that  tbe  meaning  contained  in  the  appel- 
ktion  b  of  more  vital  importance,  and  intended  to 
be  more  carefully  seized  at  each  recurrence,  than 
we  are  apt  to  recollect.  The  commencement  of 
the  change  from  the  Chaldee  name  to  ite  Greek 
synonym  is  well  marked  in  the  interchange  of  the 
two  in  (^.  ii.  7,  8,  9  (Stanley,  Apj$tulk  Jye,  pp 
116,  117).] 

*  Literature,  —  On  the  much  debated  question 
of  St.  Peter's  residence  in  Ronie,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  name  the  work  of  Ellendorf,  I$t  Petrue  in 
Rom  u.  Biaekofd.  rikn,  Kireke  geweien  t  Darm- 
stadt, 1841,  trans,  in  the  BiU.  Saaa  for  July, 
1858,  and  Jan.  1859 ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  Dn$ 
alte  Ge^penat  .  .  .  neu  aufgefUkrt  ton  J. 
EUendorf  .  .  .  beachworen  durck  einen  rd- 
mischen  Kxorcitten  [A.  J.  Binterim],  Diisseldorf^ 
1842.  On  this  question,  and  on  the  life  of  Peter 
in  general,  one  may  also  consult  SchafiTs  HitL  of 
the  Apoetolic  Church  (N.  Y.  1854),  pp.  348-374 


a  Tbie  two  names  an  believed  by  erities  —  /.  «.  Gave, 
Gxabe,  Ittig,  Mill,  ete.  —  to  belong  to  the  same  work. 
(Bee  Sehliemann,  Die  CUmentintn,  p.  268.) 

b  Rofflnns  and  Jerome  allude  to  a  work  which  they 
ean  <*Jadfclnm  Petri:'*  fir  whkh  Cavs  [Orabe]  ae- 
eoonts  by  a  happy  conjecture,  adopted  by  NItnche, 
MayerhoO;  Reoss,  and  Sehliemann,  that  BufAnos  found 
gfftm.  for  infpvyjiui,  and  read  xpitia. 

•  Bllgenfeld  supposes  that  the  book  referred  to  by 
Bafloos  as  **  Ihu»  Via  vel  Jndidum  Petri  "*  Is  Iden- 


tioal  with  one  which  has  been  repeatadly  published 
(«.  g.  by  Blokell  In  his  Ot$di.  dft  Kinh^rechtt, 
Qiessen,  1848)  as  At  Biarayal  at  KAi^fttiroff  ml  icayorcc 
huckiinamKOi  rmv  iyimv  airotrr6XMv^  and  has  editetl 
It  as  such  In  his  Nov.  Test,  extra  Canontm  neeptum^ 
Faao.  Iv.  (Ups.  1886),  pp.  98-106.  This  document  has 
much  In  common  with  Book  vll.  co.  1-20  of  the 
ApostoUoal  Constltutioos  and  the  last  4  chapters  of 
the  epistle  ssoribed  to  Barnabas.  A. 
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For  the  literature  of  the  tut^ect,  pee  Gietder*t 
EccL  /list,  vol.  i.  §  ^7|  and  Winer's  BealwdrUrb, 
ftrt.  Feints. 

On  the  critical  questions  oonoeming  the  epistles 
of  Peter,  the  following  works  may  be  mentioned, 
in  addition  to  the  various  InUoductions  to  the  New 
Test  (De  WeOe,  Credner,  Reuss,  Bleek,  Davidson, 
Guericke,  etc.)*  works  on  the  history  of  the  Apos- 
tolic and  pogt-Apostolie  Church  (Neander,  Baur, 
Schwegler,  Thiersch,  Lange,  Schaff,  etc.)t  and  the 
Commentaries:  E.  T.  Mayerhoff,  Hist.  criL  Jiin- 
Uiiunff  ta  din  petrinischen  Schri/len,  Hamb.  1835. 

F.  Wiiidischmann  (Cath.),  Vindidm  Pttrina^  Ka- 
tisb.  1836.  ArU.  in  the  TheoL  Stud  u.  KtiL  by 
Seyler  (1832,  pp.  44-70)  and  Bleek  (1836,  pp. 
1021-1072).  Banr,  Der  erstt  peti-inischt  Bnef,  in 
the  TheoL  Jahrb.  1856,  pp.  193-240.  ♦*  J.  Q." 
On  ike  Epistles  of  Ptter^  two  elaborate  arts,  in 
Kitto*s  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  Jan.  and 
July,  1861,  the  latter  relating  to  the  2d  Epistle, 
and  the  apocrjphal  writings  ascribed  to  Peter. 
B.  Weiss,  Die  pttnnUche  Fraye^  in  the  ThtoL 
Stud,  u,  KriL  for  1865,  pp.  619-657  (1st  Epist), 
and  1866,  pp.  255-308  (2d  Epist.).  E.  U.  Hauch, 
Rettung  der  Oriyinalitai  des  ersten  Briefts  des 
Ap.  Petrus^  in  Winer's  Neues  kriU  Joum.  d, 
theoL  LiL  (1828),  viii.  385-442.  E.  Lecoultre, 
Sur  la  prem.  ep.  de  Pierre^  (Jen.  1839. 

On  the  Second  F!pistJe  of  Peter  in  particular, 
■ee  F.  A.  L.  Niet28che,  Ep.  Petri  posterior  Aucturi 
suo  vindicntd,  Lips.  1785.  C.  C.  Hatt,  Genutna 
ucundee  Ep.  Pttri  origo  denuo  dtftnditur^  Tub. 
1806.  J.  C.  W.  Dahl,  De  ahBevnt^  Ep.  Petr. 
pitsterioris  aique  Judce^  Rost.  1807,  4to.  (Pro.) 
E.  A.  liichter,  De  Origins  poster,  Ep.  Petri  ex 
Ep.  Judm  repetenda^  Vit.  1810,  4to.  UUmann,  see 
note  6,  p.  2459.  H.  Olshausen,  De  Integ,  et  Au- 
tkenL  posterioris  Ptfri  Epid.^  Rcgiom.  1822-23, 
4to,  reprinted  in  bis  Opttsc.  Acad.,  and  translated, 
with  an  introduction,  by  B.  B.  Edwards. in  the 
BUU.  Bepositorg  for  July  and  Oct  1836  (vol.  viii.). 
E.  Moutier,  L*i  2"  ep.  de  P.  et  celle  de  Jude  sont 
authentigues,  Strasb.  18-29.  P.  E.  Picot,  Beefier- 
ekes  fw  /a  2o  q).  de  Pierre,  Gen.  1829.  (Pro.) 
J.  A.  Delille,  AiUhentie  de  la  2*  ep.  de  Pierre^ 
Strasb.  1835.  {Pnt.)  II.  l^lagnus,  Exam,  de  tau- 
tktnl.  de  h  2«  ep.  de  PieiTe,  Strasb.  1835.  ( Con.) 
A.  L.  C.  Heydenreich,  Ein  Wort  zur  V'ertheidigung 
d.  Aeehthtit  des  2«»  Br.  Petri,  Herbom,  1837. 
L.  Aademars,  La  2«  dp,  de  Pierre^  Gen.  1838. 
(Con.)  A.  Ij.  Daumas,  Introd.  criL  d  lai;*  ep.  de 
P.  Strasb.  1845.    (Con.) 

For  references  to  the  more  important  general 
eommentiries  which  include  the  Epistles  of  Peter, 
■ee  the  article  John,  First  Epistle  of,  vol  ii.  p. 
1441  a.  Among  the  special  commentaries,  passing 
by  earlier  works,  we  may  notice  those  of  Semler, 
Paraphrasis,  etc  in  Ep.  /.  Petri,  Hal.  1783 ;  in 
Ep.  II.  Petri  et  Ep.  Judae,  ibid.  1784.  Moms, 
Pi-mUxiL  in  Jac.  et  Petri  Epp.,  lips.  1794.     C 

G.  Ilensler,  Der  lo  Br.  Petri  Ubers.,  mil  einem 
Kommentw\  Sulzb.  1818.  J.  J.  Hottinger,  Epp, 
Jacobi  et  Petri  /.  cum  Vers,  Germ,  et  Comm. 
Lot,  Lips.  1816.  W.  St«iger,  Der  erste  Brief 
Petri  .  .  .  ausgelegt,  Bert.  1832,  trans,  by  P.  Fanr- 
baim,  2  vok.  Edinb.  1836  (BibL  Cab.  vob.  ziii., 
liv.).  Wiesinger,  Der  1«  Br.  d,  Ap,  Petrus  er- 
kldrt,  Ki3nig8b.  1856,  and  Der  2«  Br.  d.  Petrus  u. 
d,  Br,  d.  Judus,  ibid.  1862  (Bd.  vi.  Abth.  2  and  3 
of  Olshausen's  BAL  Comm.),  T.  Schott,  Der 
!•  Brief  Petri  erkldrt,  ErUng.  1861,  and  Der 
9sBr.P.u.d.  Br.  Jwd&  erkl&rt,  ibid.  1863.     De 
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Wtttte,  Kwru  ErkL  der  Bri^e  des  Petrm,  Jwim 
u.  Jacobus,  3«  Ausg.  bearb.  von  B  Briehttr, 
Leipz.  1865  (Bd.  iii.  Abth.  i.  of  his  Exeg.  Hand- 
bucA).  J.  E.  Uutber,  KriL  exeg.  Ilandb.  ib.  d. 
1.  Britf  des  Petrus,  den  Br,  d.  Judas,  u,  d.  %. 
Br,  d.  Petrus,  3d  ed.  Getting.  1867  (Abth.  xiL  of 
Meyer's  Komm«nta$'),  Fronmiilier,  Di€  Britfs 
Pttii  u.  d,  Br.  Judd,  theoL-homUeL  bearbekei, 
2e  Aufl.  Bielefisld,  1861  (TheU  ziv.  of  Luige's  Bi- 
belwerk);  translated,  with  additions,  by  J.  L 
Mombert,  N.  Y.  1867,  as  part  of  voL  ix.  of  Lanf;e*8 
Cotnmentarg,  edited  by  Dr.  Scha£  W.  O.  Diet- 
lein,  Der  2«  Br.  Petri,  Berl.  185L  (UncritkaL) 
F.  Steinfius,  Der  i^  Br.  d.  Ap.  PetruSy  Boat 
1863.  In  Einglish,  we  also  hax^e  Abp.  Leightoo's 
Practical  Commentary  on  the  First  Ep,  of  Peter, 
in  numerous  editions  (highly  esteemed);  Barnes's 
Notes  (Epistles  ofJames^  Peter,  John,  and  J  wit, 
N.  Y.  1847);  John  Brown,  Eaqfos,  Ditoovrwes  om 
the  First  Epistle  of  SL  Peter,  9d  ed.  2  vols. 
Edinb.  1849,  8vo  (reprinted  in  1  voL,  N.  Y.);  J. 
F.  Demare^t,  Trans,  and  Exposition  of  the  First 
Ep.  of  Peter,  N.  Y.  1851;  Comm.  on  tJte  Second 
Ep.  of  Peter,  N.  Y.  1865;  and  Dr.  John  UlOe, 
Lectures  on  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  of  Pe- 
ter, N.  Y.  1869,  evibracing  a  new  translation  of 
tlie  epistles,  and  a  commentary  both  critical  and 
practical.  Of  the  commentaries  named  above  the 
most  valuable  are  those  of  De  Wette,  Hulher, 
and  Wiesinger.  See  further  the  literature  referred 
to  under  Judk,  Epistle  ov. 

On  the  doctrine  of  the  epistles  of  Peter,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  works  on  Biblical  theology  by  Neander, 
Keuss,  Lntterbeck,  Messner,  Schmid,  Lecbler,  and 
Baur,  referred  to  under  John,  (iosi^L  of,  vol  iL 
p.  1439  a,  see  B.  Weiss,  Dtr  petriuUche  Lekr- 
begriff,  Berl.  1855,  8vo,  and  the  review  bj  Baorin 
the  TheoL  Jahrb.  1856;  also  G.  F.  ^moo,  ^mde 
dogm,  sur  S.  Piene,  Strasb.  1858. 

On  the  apocryphal  writings  ascribed  to  Peter 
one  may  consult  Fabricius,  Cod.  apocr.  Noti  Tes- 
tamenii  (ed.  2da,  1719);  Grabe*s  ^neUeffium,  voL 
i.  (ed.  alt  1714);  Tisehendorf's  AcUi  Apo&toionm 
Apocrypha  (1851);  and  UilgenfeU's  Nuvttm  TesL 
extra  Canonem  receptum,  Fasc  iv.  (1866).  Cred- 
ner's  specuUtions  about  the  Gospel  of  Peter  in  his 
Beitrdge  zur  EinL  in  die  bibL  Schr\fUn,  Bd.  i. 
(1832),  are  completely  demolished  by  Mr.  Norton, 
in  a  Note  to  vol  L  of  his  O'eniaaciiess  of  the  Gos- 
pels, 1st  ed.  (Boat  1837),  pp.  ccuudL-«clr.  (noi 
reprinted  in  the  2d  ed.  of  that  work).  A. 

PETHAHIAH  (n;nn?  :  ♦frala;  AJet 
♦c0cla :  Phelela),  L  A  priest,  over  the  19th  ooone 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xziv.  16). 

2.  (^e$eid;  [Vat.  «a5aw;  Alex.  ^eBetst;  FA. 
♦oma.']  Phatali,  Phathahia.)  A  Levite  in  the 
time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ear. 
z.  23).  He  is  probably  the  same  who,  with  others 
of  his  tribe,  conducted  the  solemn  service  on  the 
occasion  of  the  &st,  when  "  the  seed  of  Israel  sep- 
arated themselves  from  all  strangers**  (Neh.  ix.  5). 
though  his  name  does  not  appear  among  those  who 
sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.). 

3.  («aea^;  [Vat  noeoia  ;  FA.  Ha^elk:]  Pha^ 
thnhia.)  The  son  of  Meshesabed  and  deseendani 
of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  zi.  24),  who  was 
*«  at  the  king's  hand  In  all  matterr  Tonceming  the 
people."  l*he  "  king  "  here  is  explained  by  RashI 
to  be  Darius:  ** he  was  an  associate  in  the  eoonsel 
of  the  king  Darius  for  all  mattera  afleciing  (ht  peo- 
ple, to  spMk  to  the  king  oonoeming  them.** 
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PB'THOR  ("J'TI^ :  ^$ovpd;  [Alex.  b«- 
$9vpa''  ariolum;  in  Deut,  LXX.  and  Viilg.  om.]), 
ft  town  of  MesopoUmU  where  Balaam  resided  (Num. 
zziL  5;  Deut  xxiil  4).  lu  position  is  whoUj  un- 
known. W.  L.  B. 

PETHU'BL  (bS^ng:  BaBovii\:  Phaiutl). 
The  faJCbtx  of  the  prophet' Joel  (Joel  i.  1). 

*  The  prophet's  name  was  not  uncommon  (Joel), 
and  the  addition  of  the  CUher's  name  distinguished 
him  from  others  who  bore  it.  The  name  is  prob- 
ably ==  bwnnp,  man  of  God  (Fiint,  (Jes. ).     H. 

PBUL'THAI  [3  8}!.]  On^J?  \wagtsof 
Jtkaodk]:  *€\aei\  Alex.  «oXAa9i  :  PhoUaihi). 
Properly  *«PeuUethai;'*  the  eighth  son  of  Obed- 
edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5). 

PHA'ATH  MO'AB  ([Vat]  ^oAei  M»a3cit; 
[Bom.]  Alex.  ^aa9  Mwa/3:  Phocmo)^  1  Ksdr.  v. 
11=Pahath  Moab.  Iu  this  passage  the  number 
(281S)  agrees  with  that  in  Ezra  and  disagrees  with 
IS^ehemiah. 

PHACA'RETH  («axa^^9;  Akx.  «airapc0: 
SackarttA)  =  FocHEBKTH  of  Zebaim  (1  Esdr.  v. 
84). 

PHAraUR  [2  syl.]  {<^auro6p;  Alex.  *atffov: 
Fotert),  Pasuub,  the  priestly  fitunily  (1  Esdc- 
is.  22). 

PHALDAI'US  [3  syl.]  (♦aX5o7oj;  [Vat 
^oKaZaiosi]  Faldeus)  =:Pkd\iah  4  (1  Esdr.  ix. 
44). 

PHALE'AS  [properly  pHALiK^As]  {<^a}Miost 
fftUu)  =  Padon  (1  Esdr.  y.  29). 

PHAXBC  (♦fiUfic  [or  ♦oA^ic,  Elz.»  Tisch.]  : 
Phaleg).    Pkleo  the  son  of  Eber  (Luke  iii.  35). 

PHALXU  (M^lbQ  [distinguished]:  ♦oXAo'j; 
Alex.  «a;Uovd:  Phaliu),  PaUu  the  son  of  Reuben 
is  to  called  in  the  A.  V.  of  Gen.  xln.  9. 

PHALTI  Otabg  [dtUverance  of  Jekovak]: 
*a\rl;  [Vat  «aAr«i:]  PhalH).  The  son  of 
Laish  of  Gallim,  to  whom  Saul  gave  Michal  in  mar- 
riage after  his  mad  jealousy  had  driven  David  forth 
as  an  outlaw  (1  Sani.  xxv.  44).  In  2  Sam.  iii.  15 
be  is  called  Phaltiel.  Ewald  {Gesch.  iii.  129) 
•nggests  that  this  forced  marriage  was  a  piece  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  Saul  to  attach  Phalti  to  his 
boose.  With  the  exception  of  this  brief  mention 
of  his  name,  and  the  touching  little  episode  in 
3  Smb.  iii.  16,  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Phalti. 
Michal  is  there  restored  to  David.  *«  Her  husband 
went  with  her  along  weeping  behind  her  to  Bahu- 
rim,**  and  there,  in  obedience  to  Abner's  abrupt 
command,  •*«  (jo,  return/*  he  turns  and  dinppears 
firom  the  scene. 

PHALTIEL  (bi:5'*9^?  [diUoerance  of  Je- 
hovah] :  ^a\rt^\;  PhaUUt),  Hie  same  as  Phalti 
(2  Sam.  lit  15). 

PHANU'EL  («ayov4\:  Phanuel).  The 
fcther  of  Anna,  the  prophetess  of  the  tribe  of  Aser 
CLokeU.  36). 

PHAB'ACIM  (♦(UKur/M?  Alex,  ^apcutufi: 
Famtm),  The  •*  sons  or  Pharaoim  *'  were  among 
tliB  servants  of  the  Temple  who  returned  with  Ze- 
rabbsbel,  according  to  the  list  in  1  Esdr.  v.  31. 
So  corresponding  name  is  found  in  the  parallel 
tiCTBtiTW  of  Eira  and  Nehemiah. 
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PHA'RAOH  [pron.  fO'ro]  (T^V^B :  ♦«. 
aa^:  Pharao)j  the  common  title  of  the  nativr 
kings  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible,  corresponding  to 
P-KA  or  PU-KA,  '«the  Sun,"  of  the  hieroglyph, 
ics.  lliis  identification,  respecting  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland and  (General  Felix  (RawUnson's  Herod,  ii. 
293).     It  has  been  supposed  that  the  original  was 

the  same  as  the  Optic  OTpO  «*  the  king,"  with 
the  article,  nJOVpO,(^OTpO  ',  but  this 
word  appears  not  to  have  been  written,  judging 
from  the  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  and 
writings,  in  the  times  to  which  the  Scriptures  re- 
fer. The  conjecture  arose  fh>m  the  idea  that  Pha 
raoh  must  signify,  instead  of  merely  implying, 
**  king,"  a  mistake  occaiuoned  by  a  too  implicit 
confidence  in  the  exactness  of  ancient  writers  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  viii.  6,  §  2;  Euseb.  ed.  Seal.  p.  20, 
v.l). 

By  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  king  was  called 
"the  Sun,"  as  the  representative  on  earth  of  the 
god  RA,  or  **  the  Sun."  It  was  probably  on  this 
account  that  more  than  one  of  the  Pharaohs  beat 
in  the  nomen,  in  the  second  royal  ring,  the  title 
*»  ruler  of  Heliopolis,"  the  city  of  Ra,  llAK-AN, 
as  in  the  case  of  Kameses  III.,  a  distinction  shartt?* 
though  in  an  inferior  degree,  if  we  may  judge  firom 
the  frequency  of  the  corresponding  titie,  by  'lliebes, 
but  by  scarcely  any  other  city.o  One  of  the  most 
common  regal  titles,  that  which  almost  alwa}^  pre 
cedes  the  nomen,  is  "  Son  of  the  Sun,"  SA-KA 
The  prenomen,  in  the  first  royal  ring,  regulariy 
commences  with  a  disc,  the  character  which  repre- 
sents the  sun,  and  this  name  which  the  king  took 
on  his  accession,  thus  comprises  the  title  Pharaoh : 
for  instance,  the  prenomen  of  Psammitichus  II.,  the 
successor  of  Necho,  U  RA-NUFR-HAT,  "Pha- 
raoh "  or  "  Ra  of  the  good  heart."  In  the  period 
before  the  Vlth  dynasty,  when  there  was  but  a 
single  ring,  the  use  of  the  word  RA  was  not  inva> 
riable,  many  names  not  commencing  with  it,  as 
SHUFU  or  KHUFU,  the  king  of  the  lYth  dy- 
nasty who  built  the  Great  Pyramid.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine,  in  rendering  these  names,  whether 
the  king  or  the  dirinity  be  meant:  perhaps  in  royal 
names  no  distinction  is  intended,  both  Pharaoh 
and  Ra  being  meant 

The  word  Pharaoh  occurs  generally  in  the  Bible, 
and  always  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  no  addition, 
for  the  king  of  Egypt.  Sometimes  the  title  "king 
of  Egypt "  follows  it,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  hist 
two  native  kings  mentioned,  the  pmper  name  is 
added,  Pharaoh-Necho,  Pharaoh-IIophra,  with 
sometimes  the  further  addition  "  king  (or  the  king) 
of  Egypt."  It  is  remarkable  that  Shuhak  and 
Zerah  (if,  as  we  believe,  the  second  were  a  king  of 
Egypt),  and  the  Ethiopians  So  and  Tirhaknh,  are 
never  distinctly  called  Pharaoh  (the  mention  of  a 
Pharaoh  during  the  time  of  the  Ethiopians  prob- 
ably referring  to  the  Egyptian  Sethos),  and  that 
the  latter  were  foreigners  and  the  former  of  foreign 
extraction. 

As  several  kings  are  only  mentioned  by  the  title 
"  Pharaoh "  in  the  Bible,  it  is  important  to  en- 
deavor to  discriminate  them.  We  shall  therefore 
here  state  what  is  known  respeeUng  them  in  order. 


a  The  kings  who  bear  the  fbrmer  title  are  ehiefly  o< 
the  name  Barneses,  ^  Bom  of  Ba,"  the  god  of  UeUop- 
oUs,  whkih  renders  the  title  sspedaUj  appropriate. 
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^ding  an  account  of  the  two  Pharaohs  whose 
proper  naoies  follow  the  title. 

1.  The  Pkanuth  of  Abraham,  —  The  Scripture 
narrative  does  not  aflbrd  us  any  dear  indications 
for  the  identification  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham. 
At  the  time  at  which  the  patriarch  went  into 
Egypt,  according  to  Hales's  as  well  as  Ussher*s 
chronology,  it  is  generally  held  that  the  country, 
or  at  least  Lower  Kgypt,  was  ruled  by  the  Shepherd 
kings,  of  whom  the  firet  and  most  powerful  line  was 
the  XVth  dynasty,  the  undoubted  territories  of 
which  would  be  first  entered  by  one  coming  from 
the  east.  Manetho  relates  that  Salatis,  the  head 
of  this  line,  established  at  A^-aris,  the  Zoan  of  the 
Bible,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  great  permanent  camp,  at  which  he  resided 
for  part  of  each  year.  [Zoam.]  It  is  noticeable 
that  Sarah  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  Pharaoh's 
bouse  immediately  after  the  coming  of  Abraham ; 
and  if  this  were  not  so,  }'et,  on  account  of  bis  flocks 
and  herds,  the  patriarch  could  scarcely  have  gone 
beyond  the  part  of  the  country  which  was  always 
nx>re  or  less  occupied  by  ni>mad  tribes.  It  is  also 
probable  that  Pharaoh  gave  Abraham  camels,  for 
we  read,  that  Pharaoh  "  entreated  Abram  well  for 
Sarah's  sake:  and  he  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he 
asses,  and  menservants,  and  maidservants,  and  she 
asses,  and  camels  *'  (Gen.  xii.  16),  where  it  appears 
that  this  property  was  the  gift  of  Pharaoh,  and  the 
circumstance  that  the  patriarch  afterwards  held  an 
EgypUan  bondwoman,  Hagar,  confirms  the  infer- 
ence. If  so,  the  present  of  camels  would  argue 
that  this  Pharaoh  was  a  Shepherd  king,  for  no 
evidence  has  been  found  in  the  sculptures,  paint- 
ings, and  inscriptions  of  Kgypt,  that  in  the  Pha- 
rsonic  ages  the  camel  was  used,  or  even  known 
there,**  and  this  omission  can  be  best  expkdned  by 
the  supposition  that  the  animal  was  hateful  to  the 
Egyptians  as  of  great  value  to  their  enemies  the 
Shepherds. 

The  date  at  which  Abraham  visited  Egypt  (ac- 
cording to  the  chronology  we  hold  most  probable), 
was  about  b.  c.  2081,  which  would  accord  with  the 
time  of  Salatis,  the  head  of  the  XVth  dynasty,  ac- 
cording to  our  reckoning. 

a.  The  Phnrtuth  of  Joteph.  —  The  hbtory  of 
Joseph  contains  many  particuhrs  as  to  the  Pha- 
raoh whose  minister  he  became.  We  first  hear  of 
him  as  the  arbitrary  master  who  imprisoned  his 
two  servants,  and  then, on  his  birthday-feast,  rein- 
stated the  one  and  hsinged  the  other.  We  next 
read  of  his  dreams,  how  he  consulted  the  magicians 
and  wise  men  of  Egypt,  and  on  their  fiuliug  to  in- 
terpret them,  by  the  advice  of  the  chief  of  the  cup- 
bearers, sent  for  Joseph  from  the  prison,  and  after 
he  had  heard  bis  interpretation  and  counsel,  chose 
him  as  governor  of  the  country,  taking,  as  it 
seems,  the  adrice  of  his  servants.  The  sudden  ad- 
vancement of  a  despised  stranger  to  the  highest 
place  under  the  king  is  important  as  showhig  his 
aljsolute  power  and  manner  of  governing.  From 
this  time  we  read  more  of  Joseph  than  of  Pharaoh. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  Pharaoh  liberally  re- 
ceived Joseph's  kindred,  allowing  tlieni  to  dwell  in 
the  land  of  (josben,  where  he  had  cattle,  llie  last 
mention  of  a  Pharaoh  in  Joseph *s  history  is  in  the 
account  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Jacob.  It  has 
been  supposed  from  the  following  passage  that  the 

a  It  has  been  erroaeonaly  OMerted  that  a  hiero- 
^yphlc  repnaenting  the  head  and  neck  c(  the  camel 
Is  fouDd  OB  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
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position  of  Joseph  had  then  bceome  changed.  ••J** 
seph  spake  unto  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  saying,  U 
now  1  have  found  grace  in  your  eyes,  speak,  I  pnj 
you,  in  the  can  of  Pharaoh,  saying.  My  fisther  mads 
me  swear,  saying,  Lo,  I  die:  in  my  grave  whiefa  I 
have  digged  for  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  there 
shalt  thou  bury  me.  Now  therefore  let  me  go  op, 
I  pray  thee,  and  bury  my  father,  and  I  will  come 
again.  And  Pharaoh  said.  Go  up  and  bury  thy 
father,  according  as  he  made  thee  swear  **  (Gen.  L 
4-6).  The  account  of  the  embalming  of  Jacob,  in 
which  we  are  told  that  ^  Joseph  commanded  bis 
senants  the  physicians  to  embalm  hb  fioher**  (ver. 
2),  shows  the  position  of  Joseph,  which  is  more  dis- 
tinctly proved  by  the  narrative  of  the  sobaeqiMot 
journey  into  Palestine.  **  And  Joseph  went  up  to 
bury  his  fiither:  and  with  him  went  up  all  the  ser- 
vants of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house,  and  afl 
the  elders  of  the  land  of  Eg}  pt  and  all  the  boose  d 
Joseph,  and  his  brethren,  and  his  father's  boose: 
only  their  little  ones,  snd  their  flocks,  and  their 
herds,  they  kft  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  And  then 
went  up  with  him  both  chariots  and  horBemcn :  and 
it  was  a  very  great  company**  (7-9).  To  make 
such  an  expedition  as  this,  with  perhaps  risk  «f  a 
hostile  encounter,  would  no  doubt  require  spcctsl 
permission,  and  firom  Joseph^s  whole  history  we  esa 
understand  that  he  would  have  hesitated  to  ask  a 
fovor  for  himself,  while  it  is  most  natural  that  be 
'should  have  explained  that  he  had  no  further  mo- 
tive in  the  journey.  The  fear  of  his  brethr»i  that 
after  their  father's  death  he  woukl  take  \-engeanos 
on  them  for  their  formo'  cruelty,  and  his  dechua- 
tion  that  he  would  nourish  them  and  tlieir  litlk 
ones,  prove  he  still  held  a  high  position.  His  dying 
charge  does  not  indicate  that  the  persecntioD  had 
then  commenced,  and  that  it  had  not  seeus  quite 
clear  from  the  narrative  at  the  beginning  of  Ex- 
odus. It  thus  appears  that  Joseph  retained  his 
position  until  Jacob's  death;  and  it  is  therefore 
probalile,  nothing  being  stated  to  the  conCmy, 
that  the  Pharaoh  who  made  Joseph  g«H«nior  was 
on  the  throne  during  the  time  that  he  seems  to 
have  held  office,  twenty-six  years.  We  may  sq^ 
pose  that  the  **new  king*'  "which  knew  not  Jo- 
seph '*  (Ex.  i.  8)  was  bead  of  a  new  dj-nastj.  It 
is  very  unlikely  that  he  was  the  immediate  socees- 
sor  of  this  Pharaoh,  as  the  interval  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  governor  to  the  begiunii^  of  the 
oppression  was  not  less  than  eighty  years,  and  prob- 
ably much  more. 

I'he  chief  points  for  the  identification  of  the  fine 
to  which  this  Pharaoh  belonged,  are  thai  he  was  a 
despotic  monarch,  ruling  all  Egypt,  who  folkywcd 
Eg}'ptian  customs,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  set  them 
aoide  when  he  thought  fit;  that  he  seems  to  have 
desired  to  gain  complete  power  over  the  Egyptians; 
and  that  he  &vored  strangers.  Hiese  pytieoian 
certainly  appear  to  lend  ^support  to  the  idea  that 
he  was  an  Egyptianized  foivigner  rather  than  an 
Egyptian ;  and  M.  Mariette's  recent  diaooveriea  at 
Z^n,  or  At-aris,  have  positively  settled  what  was 
the  great  difficulty  to  most  schohrs  in  the  way  of 
this  view,  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  She|^- 
herds,  of  at  least  one  dynasty,  were  so  thoroogfaly 
Egyptianized  that  they  executed  monuments  of  as 
Egyptian  character,  dififering  alone  in  a  pecnliarity 
of  style.  Before,  however,  we  state  the  msin  beads 
of  argument  in  fiivor  of  the  idea  that  the  lliaia^ 
of  Joseph  was  a  Shepherd,  it  wiQ  be  well  to  bmd- 
tion  the  grounds  of  the  theories  that  make  him  an 
Egyptian.    Baron  Bonaen  supposed  that  he  was 
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fiewrteaen  I.,  the  hcMl  of  the  Xllth  djnuiy,  on 
Aooountof  the  mention  in  a  hierogljpfaie  inaeri|>tion 
of  a  fiuiiioe  in  that  king*s  raign.  This  identifica- 
tion, although  receiving  some  support  ftx>m  Uie 
statement  of  Herodotus,  that  Sesostris,  a  name  rea- 
■onablj  traceable  to  Sesertesen,  diWded  the  land 
and  raised  his  chief  rerenue  ftx>m  the  rent  paid  by 
the  holders,  munt  be  abandoned,  since  the  calamity 
recorded  does  not  approach  Joseph's  iamine  in  char- 
acter, and  as  the  age  is  almost  certainly  too  remote. 
Aceordiug  to  our  reckoning  this  king  began  to  reign 
about  B.  c.  2080.  and  Baron  Bunsen  places  him 
much  earlier,  so  that  this  idea  is  not  tenable,  unless 
we  take  the  bng  chronology  of  the  Judges,  and 
bold  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  to  have  lasted  490  years. 
If  we  take  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus,  Jo- 
seph's Pharaoh  would  have  been  a  king  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty,  unless,  with  Bunsen,  we 
lengthen  the  Hebrew  chronok>gy  before  the  Ex- 
odus as  arbitrarily  as,  in  adopting  that  date,  we 
ahoiten  it  after  the  Exodus.  To  the  idea  that  this 
king  was  of  the  XVHlth  dynasty  there  is  this  ob- 
ject^, which  we  hold  to  be  fiital,  that  the  monu- 
ments of  that  line,  often  recording  the  events  of 
almost  every  year,  present  no  trace  of  the  remark- 
able circumstances  of  Joseph's  rule.  Whether  we 
take  Ussher's  or  Haks's  date  of  the  Exodus,  Jo- 
•eph*s  government  would  Call  before  the  XVKlth 
dynasty,  and  dunng  the  Shepherd  period.  (By 
the  Shepherd  period  b  generally  undentood  the 
period  after  the  XHth  dynasty  and  before  the 
XVllIth,  during  which  the  foreignen  were  domi- 
nant over  Egypt,  although  it  b  possible  that  they 
already  held  part  of  the  country  at  an  earlier  time.) 
If,  discarding  the  idea  that  Joseph's  Pharaoh  was 
an  Egyptian,  we  turn  to  the  old  view  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Shepherd  kings,  a  view  almost  inevitable 
if  we  infer  that  he  ruled  during  the  Shepherd  pe- 
riod, we  are  struck  with  the  fitness  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Biblical  narrative.  These  foreign 
rulers,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  were  EgyptianiiMl, 
yet  the  account  of  Manetho,  if  we  somewhat  lessen 
the  cokiring  that  we  may  suppose  national  hatred 
gave  it,  is  now  shown  to  be  correct  in  making  them 
disregard  the  kws  and  religion  of  the  country  they 
had  subdued.  They  were  evidently  powerful  mili- 
tary despots.  As  foreignen  ruling  what  was 
treated  as  a  conquered  country,  if  not  actually  won 
by  force  of  arms,  they  would  have  encouraged  for- 
eign settkn,  particularly  in  their  own  especial  re- 
gion in  the  east  of  l^wer  Egypt,  where  the  Pha- 
raoh of  Joseph  seems  to  have  haid  cattle  (Gen.  xlvii. 
6,  6).  It  is  very  unlikely,  unless  we  suppose  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence,  that  an  Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh,  with  the  acquiescence  of  his  counsel- 
ors, should  have  chosen  a  Hebrew  slave  as  his  chief 
offieer  of  state.  It  b  stated  by  Eusebius  that  the 
Phar%oh  to  whom  Jacob  came  was  the  Shepherd 
Apophis;  and  although  it  may  be  replied  that  thU 
identification  was  simply  a  result  of  tlie  adjustment 
of  the  dynasties  to  hu  view  of  Hebrew  ohonology, 
it  should  be  observed  that  he  seems  to  have  altered 
the  very  dynasty  of  Apophb,  both  in  its  number 
(making  it  the  XVHth  instead  of  the  XVth),  and 
in  its  duration,  as  though  he  were  convinced  that 
this  king  was  really  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph,  and 
mmt  therefore  be  brought  to  hu  time.  Apophb 
belonged  to  the  XVth  dynasty,  which  was  certainly 
of  Shepherds,  and  the  most  powerful  foreign  line. 
fcr  it  seems  clear  that  there  was  at  least  one  if  not 
two  more.  This  dynasty,  according  to  our  view  of 
Ggyp^hm  chronok)gy,  ruled  for  either  284  yean 
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(Afrieanus),  or  259  yean  10  months  (Josephua), 
fh>m  about  b.  c.  2080.  If  Hales's  chronokgy, 
which  we  would  slightly  modify,  be  correct,  the 
government  of  Joseph  fell  under  thb  dynasty,  [and,] 
commencing  about  b.  c  1876,  which  would  be  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  last  but  one  or  perhaps  the  Ust 
king  of  the  dynasty,  was  possibly  in  the  time  of 
Apoi^is,  who  ended  the  line  according  to  Afriea- 
nus. It  is  to  be  remarked  that  thb  dynasty  b  said 
to  have  been  of  Phoenicians,  and  if  so  was  probably 
of  a  stock  predominantly  Shemite,  a  circumstance 
in  perfect  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
government  and  character  of  Joseph*s  Pharaoh, 
whose  act  in  making  Joseph  hb  chief  miubter  finds 
its  parallels  in  Shemite  hbtory,  and  in  that  of  na- 
tions which  derived  their  customs  from  Shemites. 
An  Egyptian  king  would  scarcely  give  so  high  a 
pbce  to  any  but  a  uaU\*e,  and  that  of  the  military 
or  priestly  class;  but,  as  already  remarked,  thb 
may  ha^'e  been  due  to  dirine  interposition. 

Thb  king  appears,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
to  have  reigned  torn  Joseph's  appointment  (or, 
perhaps,  somewhat  earlier,  since  he  was  already 
on  the  throne  when  he  imprisoned  hb  servants), 
until  Jacob's  death,  a  period  of  at  least  twenty- 
six  yean,  from  b.  c.  cir.  1876  to  1850,  and  to 
have  been  the  fifth  or  sixth  kmg  of  the  XVth  dy- 
nasty. 

3.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression,— The  first 
persecutor  of  the  Israelites  may  be  distinguished  as 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression,  from  the  second, 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  especially  as  he  com- 
menced, and  probably  bng  carried  on,  the  peraecu- 
t'lon.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Josephua  Pharaoh, 
there  has  been  difi*erence  of  opinion  as  to  the  line 
to  which  the  opprettsor  belonged.  The  general 
view  b  that  he  was  an  Egyptian,  and  thb  at  fint 
sight  b  a  probable  inference  fh>ni  the  narrati\'e,  if 
the  line  under  which  the  Israelites  were  protected 
be  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  Shepherds.  The 
Biblical  history  here  seems  to  justify  clearer  deduc- 
tions than  before.  We  read  that  <loseph  and  hb 
brethren  and  that  generation  died,  and  that  the 
Israelites  multiplied  and  became  very  mighty  and 
filled  the  land.  Of  the  events  of  the  interval  be- 
tween Jacob's  death  and  the  oppression  we  know 
almost  nothing;  but  the  cabmity  to  Epliraim'a 
house,  in  the  slaughter  of  his  sons  by  the  men  of 
(xath,  bom  as  it  seems  in  Egypt  [Bkuiah],  ren- 
dera  it  probable  that  the  Israelites  liad  become  a 
tributary  tribe,  settled  in  Goshen,  and  begiiming 
to  show  that  warlike  vigor  that  b  so  strong  a  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  Abraham,  that  b  not  want- 
ing in  Jacob's,  and  that  fitted  their  posterity  for 
the  conquest  of  Oanaan.  I'he  beginning  of  the  op- 
pression b  thus  narrated:  *^  Now  there  arose  a  new 
king  over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph  *'  (Ex.  i.  8). 
The  expression,  *»  a  new  king  **  (couip.  **  another 
kin^  Acts  vii.  18),  does  not  necessitate  the  idea 
of  {^change  of  dynasty,  but  fevora  it.  The  next 
two  venes  are  extremely  important:  **  And  he  said 
unto  his  people,  Behold,  the  peopb  of  the  children 
of  Israel  [are]  more  and  mightier  than  we:  come 
on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them ;  lest  they  multi- 
ply, and  it  eome  to  pass  that,  when  there  fidleth 
out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and 
fight  against  us,  and  [so]  get  them  up  out  of  the 
bnd  "  (9, 10).  Here  it  b  stated  that  Pharaoh  ruled 
a  people  of  smaller  numben  and  less  strength  than 
the  Israelites,  whom  he  feared  lest  they  shoiUd  join 
with  some  enemies  in  a  possible  war  in  Egypt,  and 
so  leave  the  country.    In  order  to  weaken  the  la 
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nelites  he  adopted  a  subtle  policy  which  is  next 
related.  **  Therefore  they  did  set  over  them  task- 
masters to  afflict  tliem  with  their  burdens.  And 
they  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure  cities,  Pithom  and 
Raamses  "  (1 1 ).  Tlie  name  of  the  second  of  these 
cities  has  been  considered  a  most  important  point 
of  evidence.  They  multiplied  notwithstanding,  and 
the  persecution  apparently  increased.  They  were 
employed  in  brickmaking  and  other  labor  connected 
with  building,  and  perhaps  also  in  making  pottery 
(Ps.  Ixxxi.  6).  This  bondage  producing  no  efiect, 
Pharaoh  commanded  the  two  Hebrew  mid  wives  to 
kill  every  male  child  as  it  was  bom ;  but  they  de- 
'  ceived  him,  and  the  people  continued  to  increase. 
He  then  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  enfeeble  them. 
**And  Pharaoh  charged  all  his  people,  saying, 
Every  son  that  is  bom  ye  shall  cast  into  the  river, 
and  every  daughter  ye  shall  save  alive  '*  (22).  How 
bng  this  hist  infamous  command  was  in  force  vre 
do  not  know,  probably  but  for  a  short  time,  unless 
it  was  constantly  evaded,  otherwise  the  number  of 
the  Israelites  would  have  been  checked.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  Aaron  was  three  years  older  than 
Moses,  so  that  we  might  suppose  that  the  command 
was  issued  after  his  birth:  but  it  must  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  fear  of  the  mother  of  Moses,  at  his 
birth,  may  have  been  because  she  lived  near  a  royal 
residence,  as  appears  from  the  finding  of  the  chikl 
by  Pharaoh's  daughter.  The  story  of  his  exposure 
and  rescue  shows  that  even  the  oppressor's  daugh- 
ter could  feel  pity,  and  disoliey  her  father's  com- 
mand ;  while  in  her  saving  Moses,  who  was  to  ruin 
her  house,  is  seen  the  retributive  justice  that  so 
often  makes  the  tyrant  pass  by  and  even  protect, 
as  Pharaoh  must  have  done,  the  instmment  of  his 
future  punishment.  The  etymology  of  the  name  of 
Moses  does  not  aid  us :  if  Egyptian,  it  may  have 
been  given  by  a  foreigner;  if  fordgn,  it  may  have 
been  given  by  an  Egyptian  to  a  foreign  child.  It 
is  important  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  adopted  Mo- 
ses as  her  son,  and  that  he  was  taught  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  Egypt  The  persecution  continued, 
**  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  when  Moses 
was  grown,  that  he  went  out  unto  his  brethren,  and 
looked  on  their  burdens:  and  he  spied  an  Egyptian 
smiting  an  Hebrew,  one  of  his  brethren.  And  he 
looked  this  way  and  that  way,  and  when  he  saw 
that  [there  was]  no  man,  he  slew  the  Egyptian, 
and  hid  him  in  the  sand"  (il.  11,  12).  When 
Pharaoh  attempted  to  slay  Moses,  he  fled  into  the 
land  of  Midian.  From  the  statement  in  Hebrews 
that  he  "  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter;  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with 
the  people  of  God,  than  to  ei^oy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt"  (xi. 
24-2G),  it  is  evident  that  the  adoption  was  no  mere 
form,  and  this  is  a  point  of  evidence  not  to  be 
slighted.  While  Moses  was  in  Midian  Pharaoh 
died,  and  the  narrative  implies  that  this  was  shortly 
before  the  events  preceding  the  Exodus. 

This  Pharaoh  has  been  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  a  king  of  the  XVIIIth  or  XlXth  dy- 
nasty;  we  believe  that  he  was  of  a  line  earlier  than 
either.  The  chief  points  in  the  evidence  in  fiivor 
of  the  former  opinion  are  the  name  of  the  city  Ra- 
amses, whence  it  has  been  argued  that  one  of  the 
oppressors  was  a  king  Raroeses,  and  the  probable 
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change  of  line  The  first  king  of  this  name  knovi 
was  bead  of  the  XlXth  dynasty,  or  last  king  of  the 
XVIIIth.  According  to  Manetho's  story  of  ths 
Exodus,  a  story  so  contradictory  to  historical  truth 
as  scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  mention,  the  Israefites 
left  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Menptah,  who  was  great 
grandson  of  the  first  Rameses,  and  ion  and  sueees- 
sor  of  the  second.  This  king  is  hekl  by  some 
Egyptokigists  to  have  reigned  about  the  time  of  the 
Rabbinioil  date  of  the  Exodus,  which  is  rirtoaUy 
the  same  as  that  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
obtainable  fitom  the  genealogies. ,  There  is  however 
good  reason  to  pbuse  these  kings  much  later;  in 
which  case  Rameses  I.  wouU  be  the  oppiessor; 
but  then  the  building  of  liaamset  could  not  be 
phu;ed  in  his  reign  without  a  disregard  of  Hebvew 
chronok)gy.  But  the  arguntent  that  there  is  do 
earlier  known  king  Rameses  loses  much  of  its 
weight  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the  sona 
of  Aahmes,  head  of  the  XVIIIth  d^iuwty,  who 
reigned  about  two  hundred  yean  before  Ramcees 
I.,  bore  the  same  name,  besides  that  very  many 
names  of  kings  of  the  Shepherd  period,  perhaps  of 
two  whole  dynasties,  are  unknown.  Against  thk 
one  &ct,  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  disregarded, 
we  must  weigh  the  general  evidence  <^  the  history, 
which  shows  us  a  king  apparently  governing  a  part 
of  Kg}'pt,  with  subjects  inferior  to  the  laraeUtcs, 
and  fearing  a  war  in  the  eountry.  Like  the  Pha- 
raoh of  the  Exodus,  he  seems  to  have  dwelt  in 
Lower  I'^^'pt,  probably  at  Avaria.<*  Compare  this 
condition  with  the  power  of  the  kings  of  the  later 
part  of  the  XVIIIth  and  of  the  XlXth  dynaatiea; 
rulers  of  an  empire,  governing  a  miited  country 
from  which  the  head  of  thdr  line  had  driven  the 
Shepherds.  The  Wew  that  this  Pharaoh  was  of  (^ 
beginning  or  middle  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  aeens 
at  first  sight  extremely  probable,  especially  if  it  be 
supposed  that  the  Pharaoh  of  Joeqih  was  a  Sbep- 
had  king.  The  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds  at  the 
commencement  of  this  dynasty  would  have  natu- 
rally caused  an  immediate  or  gradual  oppression  of 
the  Israelites.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
what  we  have  just  said  of  the  power  of  soi 
of  this  dynasty  is  almost  as  true  of  theiiwprede 
8018.  The  silence  of  the  hist/>rical  monumenta  is 
also  to  be  weighed,  whm  we  bear  in  mind  how  na- 
merous  they  are,  and  that  we  might  expect  many 
of  the  events  of  the  oppression  to  be  recorded  if  tbe 
Exodus  were  not  noticed.  If  we  assign  this  Pha- 
raoh to  the  age  before  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  which 
our  view  of  Hebrew  chronology  would  probably 
oblige  us  to  do,  we  have  still  to  determine  whether 
he  were  a  Shepherd  or  an  Egyptian.  If  a  Shep- 
herd, he  must  have  been  of  the  XVIth  or  the 
XVI  1th  dynasty;  and  thai  he  was  Egyptianixad 
does  not  afibrd  any  argwnent  against  this  snppoai- 
tion,  since  it  appears  that  foreign  kings,  who  can 
only  be  assigned  to  one  of  these  two  lines,  had 
Egyptian  names.  In  oorroboration  of  this  view 
we  quote  a  remarkable  passage  that  does  not  aeeoi 
otherwise  explicable:  **My  people  went  down 
aforetime  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there;  and  tlie 
Assyrian  oppressed  them  without  cause  "  (Is.  BL 
4):  which  may  be  compared  with  the  aUuskms  to 
the  Exodus  in  a  predictkm  of  the  sane  propbel 
respecting  Assyria  (x.  24,  26).  Oinr  inference  ia 
strengthened  by  the  discovery  that  kings  bearing 
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tfanoflt  eotainlj  an  Egyptian  tmnsbtioD 
«f  an  AMjrianor  Babjrkiniaii  regal  title,  are  amoog 
tkaae  apparently  «f  the  Shepbenl  age  in  the  INirio 
Pmpyma  (Lepdns,  KSnifftinok^  tafl  zviii.  six.  876, 
886). 

The  reign  of  this  king  probably  oonuneuced  a 
little  before  the  bfarth  of  Moees,  which  we  plaoe 
B.  c.  naS,  and  seems  to  have  ksted  upwards  of 
faty  yean,  peHiaps  moch  more. 

4.  The  Pkaraok  <f  the  Eaoodtu,  —  What  h 
imown  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  fiKodna  h  rather  bio- 
grapliieal  than  historicaL  It  does  not  add  mooh  to 
our  means  of  identifying  the  line  of  the  oppresson 
eseepting  by  Uie  indicataons  of  raoe  liis  cliaraotar 
•fiords.  His  life  is  spolcen  of  in  other  articles. 
£Plaoub8,  ete.]  His  acts  show  us  a  man  at  once 
impious  and  superstitaous,  alternately  rebelling  and 
unbautting.  At  irst  be  seems  to  have  thought 
that  his  magidant  could  worlc  the  same  wonders 
ua  Moses  and  Aaron,  yet  even  then  he  begged  tlaat 
the  ftogs  might  be  talwn  away,  and  to  the  end  he 
prayed  that  a  pbgue  might  be  removed,  promising 
u  eonceasion  to  vSd  Israelites,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
respited  iailed  to  keep  his  word.  This  is  not  strange 
in  a  character  principally  influenced  by  fear,  and 
history  abounds  in  parallels  to  Pharaoh.  His 
vaeiUation  only  ended  when  he  k)st  his  army  in  the 
Kad  Sea,  and  the  Israelites  were  finally  delivered 
out  of  hb  hand.  Whether  he  himself  was  drowned 
Ims  been  considered  matter  of  uncertainty,  as  it 
la  not  sa  stated  in  the  account  of  the  Exodus. 
Another  passage,  however,  appears  to  affirm  it  (Ps. 
enzvi.  15).  It  seems  to  be  too  great  a  latitude 
«f  criticism  either  to  argue  that  Um  expressioB  in 
this  passage  indksates  the  overthrow  but  not  the 
desAh  of  the  king,  especially  as  the  Hebrew  exprea- 
aion  «<shaked  off**  or  "« threw  in**  is  very  literal, 
or  that  it  is  only  a  strong  Semitic  expression. 
Besides,  throughout  the  preoeding  histcry  his  end 
la  foreshadowed,  and  is,  perhaps,  positively  foretold 
In  Ex.  ix.  16;  though  tbb  passage  may  be  rendered 
**  For  now  I  might  have  stretdwd  out  my  hand, 
and  might  have  smitten  thee  and  thy  people  with 
pestiknoe;  and  thou  wouldest  have  been  cut  off 
irom  the  earth,**  as  by  Kaliseh  {Commenl&ry  in 
fee),  instead  of  as  in  the  A.  V. 

Although  we  have  already  stated  our  reasons  for 
abandoning  the  theory  that  places  the  Exodus  under 
Che  XlXth  dynasty,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  an 
additional  and  conclusive  argument  for  rejecting  as 
■nlnstonral  the  tale  preserved  by  Manetho,  which 
makes  llenptah,  the  son  of  Barneses  II.,  the  Pha- 
raoh m  whose  reign  the  Israelites  Mt  Egypt.  This 
tale  was  commonly  ciurent  in  Egypt,  but  it  must 
be  remarked  that  the  historian  gives  it  only  on  the 
authority  of  tradition.  M.  Mariette*s  recent  dis- 
coveries have  added  to  the  eridence  we  already  had 
on  the  subject  In  this  story  the  secret  ii  the 
anecess  of  the  rebels  was  that  they  had  aUotted  to 
them  by  Amenophis,  or  Menptah,  the  city  of  Avaris 
formerly  held  by  the  Shepherds,  but  then  in  ruins. 
That  the  people  to  whom  thi^  place  was  given  were 
working  in  the  quarries  east  of  the  Nile  is  enough 
of  itself  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  narrative,  for 
there  appear  to  have  been  no  quarries  north  of 
those  opposite  Memphis,  from  which  Avaris  was 
diatant  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Delta;  but 
when  it  is  found  that  this  very  king,  as  well  as  hb 
fether,  adorned  the  great  temple  of  Avaris,  the 
alory  is  seen  to  be  essentially  fitlse.  Tet  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  cahunity  occurred  about  this 
tiina,  with  which  the  Egyptians  wiUftilly  or  igno- 
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rantly  confounded  the  Exodus:  if  they  did  no 
ignorantiy,  there  would  be  an  ai^^ment  that  this 
event  took  pUoe  during  the  Shepherd  period,  which 
was  probably  in  after  times  an  obscure  part  of  the 
annaisof  Egypt. 

The  character  of  this  Pharaoh  finds  ito  paiallel 
among  the  Assyrians  rather  than  the  Egyptiane. 
The  impiety  of  the  oppressor  and  that  of  Sennach- 
erib are  remarkably  similar,  though  Sennacherib 
seems  to  have  been  more  resolute  in  his  resistance 
than  Pharaoh.  This  resembUnce  is  not  to  be 
overlooked,  especially  as  it  seems  to  indicate  an 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  Assyrians  and  kindred  nations, 
for  national  character  was  mora  marked  in  an-* 
tiquity  than  it  b  now  in  most  peoples,  doubtless 
because  iaebtion  was  then  general  and  b  now 
speoiaL  Thus,  the  Egyptian  monuments  show  us 
a  people  highly  reverencing  their  gods  and  e\'en 
those  of  ot^  nations,  the  most  powerful  kings 
appearing  as  suppliants  in  the  representations  of 
the  temples  and  tombe;  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures, 
on  the  contrary,  the  kings  are  seen  rather  hs  pro- 
tected by  the  gods  than  as  worshipping  them,  so 
that  we  understand  how  in  such  a  country  the 
fiunous  decree  of  Ddrius,  which  Daniel  disotSeyed, 
could  be  enacted.  Again  the  E^pUans  do  not 
seem  to  have  supposed  that  their  enemies  were  sup- 
ported by  gods  hostile  to  those  of  Egypt,  whereas 
the  Assyrians  considered  their  gods  as  more  pow- 
erful than  those  of  the  nations  they  subdued,  llus 
U  important  in  connection  with  the  idea  that  at 
least  one  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  H-as  an 
Auyrian. 

Kespecting  the  time  of  thb  king  vre  can  only  say 
that  he  was  reigning  for  about  a  year  or  more  befora 
the  Exodus,  which  we  place  b.  c.  1662. 

Before  speaking  of  the  later  Pharaohs  we  may 
mention  a  point  of  weight  in  reference  to  the  iden- 
tificatum  of  these  earlier  ones.  The  accounts  of 
the  campaigns  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  XVIlIth, 
XlXth,  and  XXth  dynasties  have  not  been  found 
to  contain  any  reference  to  the  Israelites.  Hence 
it  might  be  supposed  that  in  their  days,  or  at  least 
during  the  greater  part  of  their  Ume,  the  IsraeUtes 
were  not  yet  in  the  Promised  Land.  There  b, 
however,  an  almost  equal  silence  as  to  the  Ca- 
naanite  nations.  The  land  itwlf,  KANAKA  or 
KANAAN,  b  indeed  mentioned  as  in^wied,  as 
weU  as  thoee  of  KUETA  and  AMAR,  referring  to 
the  Hittites  and  Amorites;  but  the  latter  two 
must  have  been  branches  of  those  natious  seated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  A  recently  discov- 
ered record  of  Thothmes  HI.  published  by  M.  de 
Roug^,  in  the  Bevue  Archmogique  (Nov.  1861, 
pp.  344  ff.),  contains  many  names  of  Canaanite 
towns  conquered  by  that  king,  but  not  one  recog- 
nized as  Israelite,  lliese  Canaanite  names  are, 
moreover,  on  the  Israelite  borders,  not  in  the  heart 
of  the  country.  It  b  interesting  that  a  great 
battle  b  shown  to  have  been  iron  by  thb  king 
at  Megiddo.  It  seems  probable  that  tbe  Egjp- 
tians  either  abstained  from  attacking  the  Israelites 
from  a  recollection  of  the  calamities  of  the  Exo- 
dus, or  that  they  were  on  flriendly  terms.  It  b 
very  remarkable  that  the  £^yptianl  were  granted 
pririfeges  in  the  Uw  (Deut.  xxiii.  7),  and  that 
Shishak,  the  first  king  of  Egypt  after  the  Exodus 
whom  we  know  to  have  invaded  the  Hebrew  terri- 
tories, was  of  foreign  extraction,  if  not  actuaQy  a 
foreigner. 

6.  Pharaoky  father-in-law  of  Mtred.  — In  the 
genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  mention  b  made 
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of  the  daogl  ter  of  Phanoh,  muried  to  in  Iind- 
lie;  *«Bithiah  the  daughter  of  a  Kiaraoh,  which 
Mflfed  took  '*  (1  Chr.  hr.  18).  That  the  name 
Pharaoh  here  probably  desigoates  an  Egyptian 
king  we  liaTe  already  shown,  and  obeerved  that  the 
date  of  Mered  ii  doabtful,  although  it  is  likely 
tbat  he  lived  before,  or  not  much  after,  the  Eio- 
dus.  [BrmiAH.]  It  may  be  added  that  the 
name  Miriam,  of  one  of  the  fiimily  of  Mered  (17), 
apparently  his  sister,  or  perhaps  a  daughter  by 
Bithioh,  suggests  that  this  part  of  the  geDeak)gies 
may  refer  to  about  the  time  of  the  lilxodus.  Thb 
marriage  may  tend  to  aid  us  in  determining  the 
*age  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  It  is  perhaps  less 
probable  that  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh  would  have 
given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  an  Israelite,  than 
that  a  Shepherd  king  would  have  done  so,  before 
the  oppression.  But  Bithiah  may  have  been  taken 
in  war  after  the  Exodus,  by  the  surprise  of  a  cara- 
van, or  in  a  foray. 

6.  Pharaokffather'm'kiw  of  Hadad  the  Edom- 
ite.  —  Among  the  enemies  who  were  raised  up 
against  Solomon  was  Hadad,  an  Edomite  of  the 
blood,  royal,  who  had  escaped  as  a  chikl  from  the 
elaughter  of  his  nation  by  Joab.  We  read  of  him 
and  his  servants,  "  And  they  aroae  out  of  Midian, 
and  came  to  Paran :  and  they  took  men  with  them 
out  of  Paran,  and  they  came  to  Egypt,  unto  Pha- 
raoh king  of  Egypi;  who  gave  him  an  house,  and 
appointed  him  victuah,  and  gave  him  land.  And 
Hadad  found  great  &vor  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh, 
so  that  he  ga\-e  him  to  wile  the  sister  of  his  own 
wife,  the  sister  of  Tahpenes  the  queen.  And  the 
sister  of  Tahpenes  bare  him  Gcniubath  his  son, 
whom  Tahpenes  weaned  in  Pharaoh's  house:  and 
Genubath  was  in  Pharaoh's  household  among  the 
sons  of  Pharaoh  *'  (1  K.  xi.  18-90).  When,  bow- 
ever,  Hadad  heard  that  David  and  Joab  were  both 
dead,  he  asked  Phamoh  to  let  him  return  to  his 
country,  and  was  unwilluigly  allowed  to  go  (21, 
2J).  Probably  the  fugitives  took  reftige  in  an 
Egyptian  mining-station  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
and  so  obtained  guides  to  conduct  them  into 
Eccypt.  There  they  were  received  in  accordance 
wiUi  the  Egyptian  policy,  but  with  the  especial 
fovor  that  seems  to  have  been  shown  about  this 
time  towards  the  eastern  neighbors  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  XXIld  dynasty  of 
foreign  extraction.  For  the  identification  of  thu 
Pharaoh  we  have  chronological  indications,  and 
the  name  of  his  wife.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  history  of  Egypt  at  this  time  is  extremely 
obscure,  neither  the  monuments  nor  Manetho  giv- 
'ing  us  clear  information  as  to  the  kings.  It 
appears  that  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  XXth 
dynasty  the  high-priests  of  Amen,  the  god  of 
lliebes,  gained  great  power,  and  at  last  supiplanted 
the  Rameses  family,  at  least  In  Upper  Egypt.  At 
the  same  time  a  line  of  Tanito  kings,  Mauetho's 
XXIst  dynasty,  seems  to  have  ruled  in  Lower 
Egypt.  From  the  latest  part  of  the  XXth  dynasty 
three  houses  appear  to  have  rugned  at  the  same 
time.  The  feeble  XXth  dynasty  was  probably 
soon  extinguished,  but  the  priest-rulers  and  the 
Tanites  appear  to  have  reigned  contemporaneously, 
until  they  were  both  sucoseded  by  the  Bubastite^ 
of  the  XXIId  dynasty,  of  whom  Sheshonk  I.,  the 
Shishak  of  the  Bible,  was  the  first.  The  monu- 
ments have  preserved  the  names  of  seversl  of  the 
high-priests,  perhaps  all,  and  probably  of  some  of 
the  Tuites;  but  it  is  a  quntion  whether  Blane- 
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tho*s  TaniU  line  does  not  inefaide  aoBS  cf  Ai 
former,  and  we  have  no  means  of  testing  tbs  aeea- 
racy  of  its  numbers.  It  may  be  reasonably  sap* 
poaed  that  the  Pharaoh  or  Pbaraoba  spoken  of  m 
the  Bible  as  ruling  in  the  time  of  David  and  Sab- 
mon  were  Tanites,  as  Tanb  was  nearest  to  the 
Israelite  territory.  We  have  therefioie  to  compsn 
the  ebronok)gical  indications  of  Scripivre  with  the 
list  of  this  dynasty.  Shishak,  as  we  have  shown 
elsewhere,  must  have  begun  to  reign  in  about  the 
S4th  or  35th  year  of  Sokunon  (b.  c  dr.  99O-»80)l 
[Chbomoloot.]  The  conquest  of  Edom  prob- 
ably took  place  some  50  years  eaifier.  It  may 
therefore  be  inferred  that  Hadad  fled  to  a  king  of 
Egypt  who  may  have  ruled  at  leasi  25  yesn, 
probably  ceasing  to  govern  before  Solomoo  maiTied 
the  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh  eariy  in  his  reign;  for 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  protector  oT  David's 
enemy  would  have  given  his  daughter  to  SokNnon, 
unless  be  were  a  powerless  king,  which  nppean  was 
not  the  case  with  S<^omon*s  &ther-in-law.  TUs 
would  give  a  reign  of  25  years,  or  25  -f-  *  Mpei^ 
ated  fh>m  the  ckise  of  the  dynasty  by  n  period  of 
24  or  25  years.  According  to  Afiicanaa,  the  list 
bf  the  XXIst  dynasty  is  as  fbUows:  Smendca,  28 
years;  Psusennes,  46;  Nepbekberea,  4;  Amenothis, 
9;  Osochor,  6;  Psinache8,9;  Psosennea,  14;  bat 
Eusebius  gives  the  second  kuig  41,  and  the  last, 
35  years,  and  his  numbers  make  np  the  sum  of 
130  years,  which  AfHcanus  and  he  agree  in  assign- 
ing to  the  dynasty.  If  we  take  the  nvmbcts  of 
Eusebius,  Osochor  wouki  probably  be  the  Pharaoh 
to  whom  Hadad  fled,  and  Psusennes  II.  the  fisther- 
in-law  of  Solomon;  but  the  numbers  of  Africanns 
would  substitute  Psusennes  L,  and  probably  Prina- 
ches.  We  cannot,  however,  be  sore  that  the  reigni 
did  not  overiap,  or  were  not  separated  by  inta>> 
vals,  and  the  numbers  are  not  to  be  eoosadend 
reliable  until  tested  by  the  monuments.  The  royal 
names  of  the  period  have  been  searebed  in  vain 
for  any  one  resembling  Tahpenes.  If  the  Egyp- 
tian equivalent  to  the  similar  geographical  name 
Tahpanhce,  ete.,  were  known,  we  ought  have 
some  clew  to  that  of  this  queen.  [Tahpsxis; 
Tahpanhks.] 

7.  PArrraoA,/alAer-tr»-2av^4SofcmMNs.->Inths 
narrative  of  the  beginning  of  Solomon^s  reign,  after 
the  account  of  the  deaths  of  Adon^|ah,  Joab,  and 
Shimei,  and  the  deprivation  of  Abiathar,  we  lead: 
"  And  the  kingdom  was  catablished  in  the  hand  of 
Solomon.  And  Sofomon  made  affinity  with  Ffaa- 
rsob  king  of  Egypt,  and  took  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
and  brought  her  into  the  city  of  David,  until  he 
had  made  an  end  of  building  his  own  house,  and 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  wall  of  Jemnkm 
round  about''  (1  K.  ii.  46,  iii.  1).  The  events 
mentioned  before  the  marriage  belong  altogether 
to  the  very  commencement  of  Solomon's  reign, 
excepting  the  matter  of  Shimei,  which  extending 
through  three  years  is  csrried  on  to  ite  oompleiion. 
The  mention  that  the  queen  was  brongfat  into  the 
city  of  David,  while  Solomon's  house,  and  the 
Temple,  and  the  city-wall,  were  building,  shows 
that  the  marriage  took  place  not  bter  than  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  king,  when  the  TeoDple  was 
finished,  baring  been  commenced  in  the  fbnrth 
year  (ri.  1,  37,  38).  It  is  also  evident  thai  thia 
alliance  was  before  Soknnon's  fidling  away  into 
idolatry  (iii.  3),  of  which  the  Egyptian  qoeen  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  eanses.  ¥nm 
this  chronobgical  indication  it  appears  thai  the 
mairiage  must  have  taken  pkoe  between  ahovi  M 
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tad  11  jt$n  btfon  Shitliak*i  toeenioD.  It 
be  raeoUeetod  that  it  aeems  certMn  that  Solomon*! 
fUher-in-kw  wm  not  the  Phanoh  who  wat  reign- 
ing when  Hadad  left  Egypt.  Both  Pharaohi,  at 
•Ireadj  ihown,  cannot  yet  be  identified  in  Mane- 
tbo*a  liat.     [Piiaiiaoh*8  Dauohtbr.] 

Thic  Phaiaoh  led  an  expedition  into  Palestine, 
which  is  thus  incidentally  mentioned,  where  the 
bnikUng  of  Geser  by  Solomon  ii  recorded:  ^  Pha^ 
caofa  king  of  Egypt  had  gone  up,  and  taken  Qeser, 
and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  slain  the  Ganaanites 
that  diMlt  in  the  city,  and  given  it  [for]  a  present 
unto  hit  daughter,  Solomon*8  wife"  (ix.  16).  This 
is  a  very  curioas  historical  eiroumstance,  for  it 
•bows  tlMt  in  the  reign  of  David  or  Solomon,  more 
probably  the  btter,  an  Egyptian  king,  apparently 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Israelite  monarch, 
conducted  an  expedition  into  Palestine,  and  be- 
staged  and  captured  a  Canaanite  city.  This  occurs 
rence  warns  us  against  the  supposition  that  similar 
expeditions  could  not  have  occurred  in  earlier  times 
without  a  war  with  the  Israelites.  Its  incidental 
mention  also  shows  the  danger  of  infecting,  from 
the  silence  oi  Scripture  as  to  any  such  earli^  expe* 
dition,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  took  pboe.  [?aL- 
BsrnxB,  p.  2391,  a.] 

This  Egyptian  alliance  is  the  first  indication, 
after  the  days  of  Moses,  of  that  leaning  to  Egypt 
which  was  distinctly  forbidden  in  the  Law,  and 
produced  the  most  disastrous  consequences  in  later 
times.  The  native  kings  of  Egypt  and  the  Ethio- 
pians readily  supported  the  Hebrews,  and  were  un- 
willing to  make  war  upon  them,  but  they  rendered 
them  mere  tributaries,  and  exposed  them  to  the 
enmity  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  If  the  Hebrews 
did  not  incur  a  direct  punishment  for  their  leaning 
to  Egypt,  it  must  have  weakened  their  trust  in  the 
Divine  fiivor,  and  paralysed  their  eflRHrts  to  deiend 
the  country  against  the  Assyrians  and  their  party. 

The  next  kings  of  Egypt  mentk>ned  in  the  Bible 
are  Shishak,  probably  Zenh,  and  So.  The  first 
and  second  of  these  were  of  the  XXIId  dynasty,  if 
the  identification  of  Zerah  with  Userken  be  ac- 
cepted, and  the  third  was  doubtless  one  of  the  two 
Shebeks  Df  the  XX  Vth  dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethio- 
pbuis.  The  XXIId  dynasty  was  a  line  of  kings  of 
foreign  origin,  who  retained  foreign  names,  and  it 
is  noticeable  that  Zerah  is  called  a  Cushite  in  the. 
Bible  (8  Chr.  xiv.  9;  comp.  xvi.  8).  Sbebek  was 
probably  also  a  foreign  name.  The  title  ^  Pha- 
raoh "  is  probably  not  once  given  to  these  kings  in 
the  Bible,  because  they  were  not  Egyptians,  and 
did  not  bear  Egyptian  names.  The  Shepherd 
kings,  it  must  be  remarked,  adopted  Egyptian 
names,  and  therefore  some  of  the  earlier  sovereigns 
called  Pharaohs  in  the  Bible  may  be  coi\|ectared  to 
have  been  Shepherds  notwithstanding  that  they 
bear  this  title.     [Shiahak;  Zkrah;  So.] 

8.  Pharaoh^  the  Opponent  of  Sennacherib.  — 
In  the  nairatire  of  Sennacherib's  war  with  Hece- 
kiah,  mention  is  made  not  only  of  **  Thrbakah  king 
of  Cnsh,**  but  also  of  "  Pharaoh  king  of  Mizraim.'* 
Rabshakeh  thus  taunted  the  king  of  Judah  for 
having  sons^ht  the  aid  of  Phanoh :  <*  Lo,  thou 
trastest  in  the  staff  of  this  broken  reed,  on  Egypt; 
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«  Aeoording  to  this  historlaa,  he  was  the  son  of 
Tsammetiehas  I. :  this  the  monumeots  do  not  cor- 
robotmte.  Dr.  Bmgaeh  mys  that  he  married  NBET- 
4KntT,  NItoeris,  daiight«r  of  Paammetlchas  I.  and 
laem  8UBPUN-TKPET,  who  appears,  like  her  mother, 
e  have  been  the  heiress  of  an  JQgyptian  royal  line, 


whereon  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand,  and 
pierce  it:  so  [is]  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  toall  that 
trust  in  him  *'  (Is.  xxxvi.  6).  The  comparison  of 
Pharaoh  to  a  broken  reed  is  remarkable,  as  the 
common  hieroglyphics  for  "king,"  restricted  to 
Egyptian  sovereigns,  SU-TEN,  strictly  a  title  of 
the  ruler  of  Upper  Egypt,  commence  with  a  bent 
reed,  which  is  an  ideographic  symbolical  sign  proper 
to  this  word,  and  is  sometimes  used  alone  without 
any  phonetic  complement.  This  Pharaoh  can  only 
be  the  Sethos  whom  Herodotus  mentions  as  the 
opponent  of  Sennacherib,  and  who  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  be  the  Zet  of  Manetho,  the  last 
kingof  his  XXIUd  dynasty.  Tirhakah,  as  an  EthuH 
pian,  whether  then  ruling  in  Egypt  or  not,  is, 
like  So,  apparently  not  called  Pharaoh.     [Tirha- 

KAH.] 

9.  Pharaoh  Necho.  —  The  first  mention  in  the 
Bible  of  a  proper  name  with  the  title  Pharaoh  is  in 
the  case  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  who  is  also  called  Kecho 

simply.    His  name  is  written  Kecho,  ^D!3,   and 

Nechoh,  nb^,  and  in  hieroglyphics  NEKU.  ThU 
king  was  of  the  Salte  XXVIth  dynasty,  of  which 
Manetho  makes  him  either  the  fifth  ruler  ( Afrlcanus) 
or  the  sixth  (Eusebius).  Herodotus  calls  him  Nek6s, 
and  assigns  to  him  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  monuments.^  He  seems  to  have 
been  an  enterprising  lung,  as  he  is  related  to  have 
attempted  to  complete  the  canal  connecting  the  Red 
Sea  with  the  Kile,  and  to  have  sent  an  expedition 
of  Phoenicians  to  cireumnavigate  Africa,  which  was 
successfully  accomplished.  At  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  (b.  c.  610)  he  made  war  against  the 
king  of  Assyria,  and,  being  encountered  on  his 
way  by  Josiah,  defeated  and  slew  the  king  of  Judah 
at  Megiddo.  The  empire  of  Assyria  was  then 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Necho's  expedition  tended  to  hasten  its  &11.  He 
was  marching  against  Carehemish  on  the  Euphra- 
tes, a  place  alroidy  of  importance  in  the  annals  of 
the  Egyptian  wars  of  the  XlXth  d}'na8ty  {SeL  Pap. 
SaUier^  2).  As  he  passed  along  the  coast  of  Pal- 
estine, Josiah  disputed  his  passage,  probably  in 
consequence  of  a  treaty  with  Assyria.  The  king  of 
Egypt  remonstrated,  sending  ambassadors  to  assure 
him  that  he  did  not  make  war  upon  him,  and  that 
God  was  on  his  side.  "  Nevertheless  Josiah  would 
not  turn  his  hce  from  him,  but  disguised  himself, 
that  he  might  fight  with  him,  and  hearkened  not 
unto  the  words  of  Necho  fh>m  the  mouth  of  God, 
and  came  to  fight  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo."  Here 
he  was  wounded  by  the  archers  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  died  (comp.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20-24;  2  K. 
xxiii.  29,  30).  Necho*s  assertion,  that  he  was 
obeying  (jk)d*s  command  in  vrarring  with  the  As- 
syrians, seems  here  to  be  confirmed.  Tet  it  can 
scarcely  be  understood  as  more  than  a  conviction 
that  the  vrar  was  predestined,  for  it  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  Necho*s  army  and  the  curtailment 
of  his  empire.  Josiah  seems  from  the  narrative  to 
hare  known  he  was  wrong  in  opposing  the  king  of 
Egypt;  otherwise  an  act  so  contrary  to  the  Egyp- 
tianizing  policy  of  his  house  would  scarcely  have 
led  to  bis  destruction  and  be  condemned  in  the 


and  supposes  that  he  was  the  am  of  Psammetlehus  by 
another  wife  (see  lUstoirt  «P  igfpf^  p.  262 ;  comp 
248).  If  he  married  Nitoerfe,  he  may  have  beri 
eaUed  bty  Herodotus  by  mistake  the  son  of  Psammet 
lohos. 
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history.  Herodotut  mentions  thh  battle,  nbting 
thftt  Necho  made  war  against  Uie  Syrians,  and 
defeated  them  at  Blagdohis,  after  whieh  be  took 
Culytia,  »'a  huge  city  of  Syria**  (ii.  159).  There 
ean  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Magdolns  Is  Me- 
giddo,  and  not  the  Egyptian  town  of  that  name 
TMigdol],  but  the  identUlcation  of  Oadytis  is 
difficult.  It  has  been  coi\jeetured  to 'be  Jerusalem, 
and  its  name  has  been  supposed  to  correspond  to 

the  aneieot  title  ♦»  the  Holy,"  rW^TpH,  but  it  is 
elsewhere  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  a  great  ooast- 
town  of  Palestine  near  Egypt  (iii.  6),  and  it  has 
therefore  been  supposed  to  be  Gam.  The  difficulty 
that  Gam  is  not  beyond  Megiddo  would  perhaps  be 
removed  if  Herodotus  be  thought  to  have  confounded 
Megiddo  with  the  %yptian  Magdolus,  but  this  is 
not  certain.  (See  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson^s  note 
to  Utr,  iL  169,  ed.  Rawlinson.)  It  seems  possible 
that  Kadytis  is  the  Hittite  city  RETESH,  on  the 
Orontes,  which  was  the  chief  stronghold  in  Syria 
of  those  captured  by  the  kings  of  the  XVUIth  and 
XDCth  dynasties.  The  Greek  historian  adds  that 
Necho  dedicated  the  dieai  he  wore  on  these  ocea- 
skms  to  Apollo  at  the  temple  of  Branchidse  {L  c). 
On  Josiah*8  death  his  son  Jehoahas  was  set  up  by 
the  people,  but  dethroned  three  months  afterwards 
by  Pharaoh,  who  imposed  on  the  land  the  moderate 
tribute  of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  a  talent 
of  goU,  and  put  in  his  place  another  son  of  Josiah, 
Eliakim,  whose  name  he  changed  to  Jthoiakim, 
conveying  Jehoahas  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  (2  K. 
uiU.  30-34;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  1-4).  Jeboiakini  ap- 
, pears  to  have  been  the  elder  son,  so  that  the  de- 
;  posing  of  his  brother  may  not  have  been  merely 
because  be  was  made  king  without  the  permission 
'Of  the  conqueror.  Kecho  seems  to  have  soon  re- 
turned to  Egypt:  peHiaps  he  was  on  his  way 
•thither  when  he  deposed  Jehoahas.  The  army  iK-as 
probably  posted  at  Carcbemish,  and  was  there  de- 
feated by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Kecho  (b.  c.  607),  that  king  not  being,  as  it  seems, 
>then  at  iU  head  (Jer.  xlvi.  1,  2,  6,  10).  This 
battle  led  to  the  k>8S  of  all  the  Asiatic  dominions  of 
l^ypt ;  and  it  is  related,  after  the  mention  of  the 
'death  of  Jehoiakim,  that  *'  the  king  of  Egypt  came 
not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land:  for  the  king 
of  Babylon  bad  taken  finom  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
the  river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  king 
of  Egypt  "  (2  K.  xxiv.  7).  Jeremiah*s  prophecy 
of  this  great  defeat  by  Euphrates  is  followed  by 
another,  of  its  consequence,  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
itself;  but  the  latter  calamity  did  not  occur  in  the 
reign  of  Necho,  nor  in  that  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, Psammetichus  II.,  but  in  that  of  Hophra, 
and  it  was  yet  future  in  the  last  king's  reign  when 
Jeremiah  had  been  carried  Into  Egypt  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

10.  Pharaoh  Hophra.  —  The  neit  king  of  Egypt 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  Pharaoh  Hophra,  the 
iseond  successor  of  Neoho,  from  whom  he  was  sep- 
arated by  the  six  years'  reign  of  Psammetichus  II. 
The  name  Hophra  Is  in  hleroKlyphkss  WAH- 
(P)KAHAT,  and  the  kMt  syllabks  is  equaUy  omit- 
ted by  Herodotus,  who  writes  Apries,  and  by 
Manetho,  who  writes  Uaphris.  He  came  to  the 
throne  about  b.  c.  58,  and  ruled  nineteen  years. 
Herodotus  makes  him  son  of  Psammetichus  II., 
whom  he  calls  Psamrois,  and  great-grandson  of 
Psammetichus  I.  The  historian  relates  his  great 
prosperity,  how  he  attacked  Sidon,  and  fought  a 
battle  at  sea  with  the  king  of  Tyre,  untU  at  kngth 
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an  WBy  which  be  had  dispatched  toeooqwrCjNBc 
was  routed,  and  the  Egypttana,  thin^if  he  had 
purposely  earned  Its  overthrow  to  gain  eati^  pwcf, 
no  doubt  by  substituting  mercenaries  for  nsthe 
troops,  revolted,  and  set  up  Amasis  as  Uiig. 
Apries,  only  supported  by  the  Carian  and  Imeatk 
mercenaries,  was  routed  in  a  pitched  battle.  He- 
rodotus remarks  in  narrating  this,  *«  It  is  said  that 
Apries  believed  that  tlMrs  was  not  a  god  who 
could  cast  hhn  down  from  his  eminence,  so  firaly 
did  he  thfaik  that  he  bad  establisbed  fafaasrif  hi  Ui 
kingdom.**  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Anssls 
for  awhile  treated  him  wHh  kindness,  but  when 
the  Egyptians  blamed  him,  **  he  gars  Aprits  ow 
Into  tlie  hands  of  his  former  sulgwia,  to  desl  with 
as  they  ohose.  Then  the  Egyptians  took  htm  md 
stnmgled  him  **  (H.  161-169).  In  the  Bible  it  is 
related  that  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Jndbh,  wm 
aided  by  a  Pbanoh  against  Nebnehndnantf,  ia 
ftilflUment  of  a  trmty,  and  that  an  array  eame  out 
of  Egypt,  so  that  the  Chaldieans  were  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  The  dt^  wm  fnt 
besieged  hi  the  ninth  year  of  Zedehiah,  b.  c.  590, 
and  was  captured  In  his  eleventh  year,  b.  o.  5M. 
It  was  evidently  continuously  invested  for  a  kngth 
of  time  before  it  was  taken,  so  that  it  is  most  pnb- 
able  that  Pharaoh^s  expedition  took  place  during 
690  or  689.  There  may,  therefore,  be  some  doubt 
whether  Psammetichus  II.  be  not  the  king  hoe 
spoken  of;  but  It  must  be  remembered  Unt  Ihs 
riege  may  be  supposed  to  have  ksted  some  time 
before  the  Egyptians  could  have  heard  of  it  and 
marched  to  relieve  the  city,  and  also  tliat  Hophra 
may  have  come  to  the  throne  as  eail  j  as  B.  c. 
690.  The  Eg}  ptian  army  returned  without  eflkst- 
ing  Its  purpose  (Jer.  zzxvii.  6-8;  Ex.  xvii.  11-18; 
comp.  2  K.  XXV.  1-4).  Afterwards  n  remnant  «f 
the  Jews  fled  to  Egypt,  and  seem  to  have  bem 
kindly  received.  From  the  prophecies  agaaast 
Egypt  and  against  these  fbgitives  we  learn  note 
of  tiie  history  of  Hophra;  and  here  the  narrattve  of 
Herodotus,  of  which  we  have  given  the  chief  heads, 
Is  a  valuable  commentary.  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the 
arrogance  of  this  king  in  words  wliich  strilungly 
recall  those  of  the  Gredc  historian.  .The  profihst 
describes  him'  as  a  great  crocodile  lying  in  Ui 
rivers,  and  saying  "  My  river  [is]  mine  own,  and  1 
have  made  [it]  for  myself**  (xxix.  3).  Phanssh 
was  to  be  overthrown  and  his  country  invaded  by 
Nebncbadnessar  (xxix-,  xxx.,  zxxi.,  xxxIL).  This 
prophecy  was  yet  unftilfilled  in  b.  c.  672  (xxix.  17- 
20).  Jeremiah,  in  Egypt*  yet  more  distinctlf 
prophesied  the  end  of  Pharaoh,  warning  the  Jews, 
—  *«  Thus  saith  the  Ix>bd;  BehoU,  I  will  give 
Pharaoh-bophra  king  of  Egypt  into  the  hand  ef 
his  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  tltem  that  seek 
his  life;  as  I  gave  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  into  the 
hand  of  Nebuehadreszar  khig  of  Babyion,  his 
enemy,  and  that  sought  his  life  **  (xHv.  80).  In 
another  pUce,  when  foretelling  tiie  defeat  of  Neeho*s 
srmy,  the  same  prophet  says,  —  ^  Bshold,  I  wiO 
punish  Amon  in  No,  and  Pharaoh,  and  I^ypt, 
with  their  gods,  and  their  kings;  even  Phanoh, 
and  [aU]  them  that  trust  in  him;  and  I  willdcfivsr 
them  into  the  hand  of  those  that  seek  their  lives, 
and  hito  the  hand  of  Nebuchadreszar  king  of  Bab- 
ylon, and  into  the  hand  of  his  servants  **  (xkL  26, 
26).  These  passages,  whieh  entirely  sgrae  with 
the  account  Herodotus  gives  of  the  desAh  of  Apries, 
make  It  not  improbable  that  the  Invasion  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  the  cause  of  that  disaflhetion  of  his 
sulijeets  which  ended  hi  the  overthrow  and  desAh  t 
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(his  Phanoh.  The  invaaion  ii  not  spoken  of  by  anj 
reliable  profiMie  historiaD,  excepting  Beroaus  (Cory, 
Anc  Fi-ag.  2d  ed.  pp.  37,  88),  but  the  silenoe  of 
Herodotus  and  others  can  no  buger  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  as  we  now  know  from  the  Assyrian  reconls 
in  cuneiform  of  conquests  of  Egypt  either  unre- 
corded elsewhere  or  only  mentioned  by  second-rate 
annalirta.  No  subsequent  Pharaoh  is  mentbned 
in  Scripture,  bat  there  are  predictions  doubtless 
reierring  to  the  mislbrtunes  of  later  princes  until 
the  second  Persian  conquest,  when  the  proph- 
ecy, "  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  '*  (Ba.  xxx.  13),  was  fulfilled.    R.  S.  P. 

PHABAOH'S  DAUOHTBB;  PHA- 
BAOH,  THB  DAUGHTBB  OF.  Thne 
Egyptian  princesses,  daughters  of  Pharaohs,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

L  The  preserver  of  Moses,  daughter  of  the  Pha- 
raoh who  first  oppressed  the  IsraeUtes.  She  ap- 
pears  fipom  her  conduct  towards  Moses  to  ha%-e  been 
belress  to  the  throne,  something  more  than  ordi- 
.  dinary  adoption  seeming  to  be  hidicated  in  the 
passage  in  Hebrews  respecting  the  fidth  of  Moses 
(xL  23-26),  and  the  designation  <' Pharaoh's 
daughter,'*  perhaps  here  indicating  that  she  was 
the  only  daughter.  She  probably  lived  for  at  least 
ibrty  years  after  she  saved  Moses,  for  it  seems  to 
be  implied  in  Hebrews  {L  c)  that  she  was  liring 
wheo  he  fled  to  Midian.  Artapanns,  or  Artabanus, 
ft  historian  of  uncertafai  date,  who  appears  to  have 
preserved  traditions  current  among  ue  Egyptian 
JewB,  cans  this  princeas  Mcrrfais,'aBd  her  fitther, 
the  opprssaor,  Palmanothes,  and  relates  that  she 
was  married  to  Chenephres,  who  ruled  in  the 
country  above  Memphis,  for  that  at  that  time  there 
were  many  kmgs  of  Egypt,  but  that  this  one,  as  it 
•eems,  became  sovereign  of  the  whole  country 
{Frag,  ffitL  Grmc  UL  pp.  220  fll).  Palmanothss 
may  be  sopposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Ainenophis, 
the  equivalent  of  Amen-hept  the  Egyptian  name 
of  four  Ungs  of  the  X Vlllth  dynasty,  and  also,  but 
incorrectly,  applied  to  one  of  the  XlXth,  whose 
Egyptian  name,  Menptah,  is  wholly  dlArent  from 
that  of  the  othm.  No  one  of  these  however  had, 
•I  for  at  we  know,  a  daughter  with  a  name  resem- 
bling Merrhis,  nor  is  thoe  any  Ung  with  a  name 
like  Chenephres  of  this  time.  These  kings  Amen- 
ophis,  moreover,  do  not  belong  to  the  period  of 
oontemporary  dynasties.  The  tradition  ia  appar- 
ently of  little  value  excepting  as  showing  that 
one  quite  different  from  that  given  by  Manetho 
and  others  was  anciently  current.  [See  Pha- 
BAOH,  8.] 

8.  Bithiah,  wife  of  Mered  an  Israelite,  daughter 
of  a  Pharaoh  of  an  uncertain  age,  probably  of  about 
the  time  of  the  Exodus.  [Bee  Bituiah;  Pha- 
raoh, 6.] 

3.  A  wife  of  Sokmion,  most  probably  dangfater 
of  a  king  of  the  XXIst  dynasty.  She  was  married 
to  Solomon  eariy  in  his  reign,  and  apparently 
treated  with  distinction.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Song  of  Sotomon  was  written  on  the 
occasion  of  this  marriage;  but  the  idea  is,  we  think^ 
repognant  to  sound  criticism.  She  was  at  first 
xougfat  into  the  city  of  Darid  (1  K.  UL  1),  and 
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afterwards  a  house  was  built  for  her  (vii.  8,  ix.  24), 
because  Solomon  would  not  have  her  dwell  in  the 
house  of  David,  which  had  been  rendered  hojy  by 
the  ark  having  been  there  (2  Chr.  viii.  11).  [See 
Pharaoh,  7.J  R.  S.  P. 

PHA'BAOH,  THB  WIFE  OF.  The  wife 
of  one  Pharaoh,  the  king  who  received  Hadad  the 
Edomite,  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.  She  is  called 
^*  queen,'*  and  her  name,  Tahpenes,  is  given.  Her 
husband  was  most  probab^  of  the  XXlst  dynasty 
[Tahpbnbs;  Pharaoh,  0.]  R.  S.  P. 

PHABATHO'NIo  ([Rom.  Aid.  Comp. 
^apoBmyl;  Alex.]  ^apa$m¥\  [Sin.i  omits;]  Joseph. 
^apcAAi  Peshito,  Phei-iith:  Vulg.  Phara),  One 
of  the  cities  of  Judsea  fortified  by  Bacchides  during 
his  contests  with  Jonathan  Maccabesus  (I  Maoc 
ix.  50).  In  boUi  MSS.  [see  note  below]  of  the 
LXX.  the  name  is  joined  to  the  preceding  — 
Hiamnatha-Pfaarathon;  but  in  Josephus,  the 
,Syriac,  and  Vulgate,  the  two  are  separated. 
Ewald  {Geichkhtt^  iv.  378)  adheres  to  the  former. 
Pharathon  doubtless  represenU  an  ancient  Pirathon, 
though  hardly  that  of  the  Judges,  since  that  was 
in  Mt.  Ephraim,  probably  at  Ferata^  a  few  miles 
west  of  Nablm,  too  for  north  to  be  included  in 
Judiea  property  so  called.  G. 

PHAGES  («Wr:  Phares),  Pharbz  or 
Perez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Matt  i.  3;  Luke  UL 
33). 

PHABBZ.  L  (PeAez,  1  Chr.  zxviL  3; 
Phares,  Matt  I.  3,  Luke  ilL  33, 1  Esdr.  Y.  6), 

(^1?:  ♦op^f.-PAorei,"  a  breach,"  Gen.xxxvilL 
.29),'twL[i  son,  with  Zarah,  or  Zerah,  of  Judah  and 
Tamar  his  daughter-in-law.  The  circumstances 
of  his  bhrth  are  detailed  in  C^en.  xxxvilL  Phares 
seems  to  have  k^t  the  right  of  primogeniture 
over  his  brother,  as,  in  the  geneabgical  Usts,  his 
name  comes  fint.  The  house  abo  which  he 
founded  was  fiir  more  numerous  and  illnstrious 
than  that  of  the  Zarhites.  Its  remarkable  fer- 
tility is  alluded  to  in  Ruth  iv.  12,  "  Let  thy  house 
be  like  the  house  of  PharesE,  whom  Tamar  bare 
unto  Judah.***  Of  PiiareK*s  personal  history  or 
character  nothing  is  known.  We  can  only  speak 
of  him  therefore  as  a  demareh,  and  exhibit  his 
genealogical  relations.  At  the  time  of  the  sojourn 
in  the  wilderness  the  fomilies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
were:  of  SheUh,  the  femily  of  the  Shelanites,  or 
ShUonites;  of  Pharec,  the  family  of  the  Pharzites; 
of  Zerah,  the  femily  of  the  Zarhites.  And  the  sons 
of  Pharea  were,  of  Heiron  the  femily  of  the  Hes- 
ronites,  of  Hamui  the  femily  of  the  Hamulites 
(Num.  xxvL  20,  21).  After  the  death,  therefore, 
of  Er  and  Onan  witliout  children,  Phares  occupied 
the  rank  of  Judah*s  second  son,  and  moreover, 
from  two  of  his  sons  sprang  two  new  chief  houses, 
those  of  the  Hezronites  and  Hamulites.  From 
llexron*s  second  son  Ram,  or  Aram,  sprang  David 
and  the  kbigs  of  Judah,  and  eventually  Jesus 
Christ  [Genbaloot  <hp  Jesus  Christ.]  The 
house  of  Caleb  was  also  ineoipotated  into  the  house 
of  Hezron  [Caleb],  and  so  were  reckoned  among 
the  desceodanta  of  Phares.    Another  line  of  Pha- 


«  Wbeooe  oar  tiansUtors  borrowed  the  final  i  of 
this  name  does  not  appear :  there  is  nothing  In  either 
af  the  originals  to  snggast  It  The  Geneva  Vers,  has 
It  too.  [The  rBadlog*  given  above  sofBcleotiy  account 
for  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  common  English  ver- 
sion.   Mr.  Orove  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  I 


Vatiean  manuscript  (B)  does  not  contain  the  Books  of 

[accabees.  — ▲.] 

f>  •  Phares  Is  named  there  and  In  ver.  18  for  tlie  ad> 
dltlonal  reason  that  he  was  the  progenitor  of  Boss  and 
perhaps  of  the  Bethlehemites  as  a  distlnrt  olan.  H. 
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ns^fl  desccndantg  were  reckoned  as  sons  of  Han- 
Meek  bj  the  teoood  marriage  of  Hemm  with  the 
daughter  of  Machir  (t  Chr.  ii.  21-23).  In  the 
••ensue  of  the  house  of  Judah  Contained  in  1  Chr. 
iv.,  drawn  up  apparently  in  the  reign  of  Hesdciah 
(ir.  41),  the  liouies  enumerated  in  ver.  1  are  Pli»- 
Rs,  Henron,  Carmi,  Hur,  and  ShobaL  Of  these 
all  but  Carml  (who  was  a  Zarhite,  Josh.  vii.  1) 
were  descendants  of  Pharez.  Hence  it  is  not  un- 
Bkely  that,as  is  suggested  in  the  margin  of  A.  V., 
Carmi  is  an  error  for  ChelubaL  Some  of  the  sons 
oi  Shekh  are  mentioned  separately  at  vr.  81, 22. 
[Pahath-Moab.]  In  the  reign  of  David  the 
house  of  Pliares  seems  to  have  been  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. The  chief  of  aU  the  captains  of  the 
host  for  the  first  month,  Jashobeam,  the  son  of 
Zabdiel  (I  Chr.  xxvU.  2,  3),  so  fiunous  for  his 
prowess  (1  Chr.  zL  11),  and  called  <«the  chief 
among  the  captains  **  {ib.  and  2  Sam.  zziii.  8),  was 
ef  the  sons  of  Peres,  or  Phares.  A  considerable 
Bomber  of  the  other  mighty  men  seem  also,  from 
their  patronymic  or  gentile  names,  to  have  been  of 
the  same  house,  those  namely  who  are  caUed  Beth- 
lehemites,  Paltites  (1  Chr.  iL  33-47),  Tekdtes, 
Netophathites,a  and  Ithrites  (1  Chr.  ii.  53,  iv.  7). 
Zabad  the  son  of  AUai.  and  Joab,  and  his  broth- 
ars,  Abishai  and  Asahel,  we  know  were  Pharsites 
(1  Chr.  ii.  31,  36,  64,  zi.  41).  And  the  royal 
boose  itself  was  the  head  of  the  family.  We  hare 
uo  DMans  of  assigning  to  thdr  respective  fiunilies 
tboae  members  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  who  are  iud- 
dentally  mentioned  after  David^s  reign,  as  Adnah, 
the  chief  captain  of  Judah  in  Jehoshaphat*s  reign, 
and  Jehohanan  and  Amasiah,  his  companions  (2 
Chr.  zvii.  14-16);  but  that  the  fiuuily  of  Phares 
eontinued  to  thrive  and  multiply,  we  may  conclude 
from  the  numl)ers  who  returned  from  captivity. 
At  Jerusalem  slone  468  of  the  sons  of  Peres,  with 
Athaiah,  or  UUiai,  at  their  head,  wen  dwelling  hi 
the  days  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  ix.  4;  Keh.  xi. 
4-6),  Zerubbabel  himself  ci  course  being  of  the 
fiunily  (1  Esdr.  v.  6).  Of  Uie  lIsU  of  returned 
eaptives  in  Esr.  iL,  Neh.  vii.,  in  Nehemiah*s  time, 
the  following  seem  to  have  been  of  the  sons  of 
Phares,  judj^ng  as  beforo  from  the  names  of  tlieir 
aaeestors,  or  the  towns  to  which  they  belonged : 
the  chiUren  of  Bani  (Esr.  iL  10;  comp.  1  Chr.  iz. 
4);  of  Bigvai  (ii.  14;  corop.  Ezr.  viii.  14);  of  Ater 
(iL  16;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  26,  54);of  Jorah,  or  Har- 
iph  (iL  18:  Neh.  viL  24;  comp.  1  Chr.  IL  61);  of 
Beth-lehem  and  Netophah  (iL  21,  22;  comp.  1  Chr. 
IL  54);  of  Kiijath-arim  (iL  25;  comp.  1  Chr,  ii. 

50,  53);of  Harim  (ii.  32;  comp.  1  Chr.iv.8);  and, 
judging  from  their  position,  many  of  the  interme- 
diate ones  also  (comp.  also  the  lists  in  Ezr.  z.  25- 
43;  Neh.  x.  14-27).  Of  the  buiklers  of  the  wall 
named  in  Neh.  iii.  the  following  were  of  the  house 
of  Phares:  Zaocur  the  son  of  Imri  (v.  2,  by  com^ 
parison  with  1  Cbr.  iz.  4,  and  Ecr.  viii.  14,  where 
we  ought,  with  many  MSS.,  to  read  Zadeur  ibr 
Zabbwd)\  Zadok  the  son  of  Baana  (v.  4,  by  com- 
parison with  2  Sam.  zziiL  29,  where  we  find  that 
Baanah  was  a  Netophathite,  which  agrees  with 
Zadok*s  pfaice  here  nezt  to  the  Tekoites,  since 
Beth-lehem,  Neiophah,  and  Tekoa,  are  often  in  close 
Juztaposition,  corop.  1  dir.  Ii.  54,  iv.  4,  5,  Esr.  iL 

51,  22,  Neh.  vii.  26,  and  the  situation  of  the  Ne- 
tophathites  close  to  Jerusalem,  among  the  Beqja- 

«  Uahaval  the  Netophathite  was  however  a  Zarhite 
a  (3hr.  zzviL  U),  while  Ueldai,  or  Ueled,  the 
aalof  Othniel,  was  a  Pbarslta  a  Chr.  zxviL  15). 
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mites,  Neh.  zU.  28,  29,  compared  with  the  miztun 
of  Beqjamites  with  Pharzites  and  Zarhites  In  Neh. 
iiL  2-7);  the  Tekoites  (w.  5  and  27,  compared  with 
1  Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  5);  JehoUula,  the  son  of  Paseah 
(v.  6,  compared  with  1  Chr.  iv.  12,  where  Paseah, 
a  (^lubite,  is  apparently  descended  from  Ashur, 
the  fiither  of  Tekoa);  Rephaiah,  Uie  sou  of  Hur  (v. 
9,  compared  with  1  Chr.  ii.  20,  50,  iv.  4,12,  Beth- 
Raphah);  Hanun  (v.  13  and  30),  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Zanoah  (compared  with  1  Chr.  iv.  18); 
perhaps  Malchiah  the  son  of  Rechab  (v.  14,  com- 
pared with  1  Chr.  ii.  55);  Nebemiah,  sonof  Azbuk, 
ruler  of  Beth-sur  (v.  16,  compared  with  1  Chr.  iL 
45);  and  perhaps  Baruch,  son  of  Zabba,  or  Zaocai 
(v.  20),  if  for  Zaocai  we  read  Zaccur  as  the  men- 
tion of  **  the  (Aher^  or  second,  piece  **  makes  prob- 
able, as  well  as  his  prozimity  to  Meremoth  in  this 
record  piece,  as  Zaocur  was  to  Meremoth  in  their 
first  pieces  (w.  2,  4). 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  displays  the  chief 
descents  of  the  l)Ouse  of  Phares,  and  shows  its 
rektive  greatness,  as  compared  with  the  other 
houses  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  will  be  observed 
that  many  of  the  details  ara  more  topographical 
than  genealogical,  and  that  several  towns  in  Dan, 
Simeon,  and  Benjamin,  as  Eshtaol,  Zorah,  Etam, 
and  Gibea,  seem  to  have  been  peopled  with  Phares's 
descendants.  The  confusion  between  the  elder  and 
younger  Caleb  is  ineztricable,  and  suggests  the 
suspicion  that  the  elder  Odeb  or  Chelubal  may 
have  had  no  real,  but  only  a  genealogical  exist- 
ence, intended  to  embrace  all  those  &miiies  who 
on  the  settlement  in  Canaan  were  reckoned  to 
the  house  of  C!aieb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  the 
Kenexite. 

2.  {<¥6f>os\  [Vat.  ♦af>«f :]  PAores)  =  Pabosh 
(1  Esdr.  viii.  30;  comp.  Esr.  viiL  8). 

A.  C.  H. 

PHARI'BA  (♦ogf^;  [Vat  «apc<3a;]  Alet. 
^apiZa'"  Phadda)  =  Perida  or  Pekuda  (1  Esdr. 
V.  33). 

PHAR'ISEES  (^apurcubi:  Pharitan),  a  relig- 
ious  party  or  school  amongst  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  so  called  from  PeriMkhn^  the  Aramaie 
form  of  the  Hebrew  word  Periithin^  «  separated.** 
The  name  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Okl  Testa- 
ment or  in  the  Apocrypha;  but  it  is  usually  con- 
sidered that  the  Pharisees  were  essentially  the  same 
with  the  Assideans  (L  e.  cAosic/fm  ^  godly  men, 
saints)  mentioned  in  the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees  ii. 
42,  viL  13-17,  and  in  the  2d  Book  ziv.  6.  And 
those  who  admit  the  ezistenoe  of  Maccabean  Psalms 
find  allusions  to  the  Assideans  in  Psalms  Izziz.  2, 
zcvii.  10,  czxzii.  9,  16,  czliz.  9,  where  ehatkUm  is 
transhtted  "  saints  "  in  the  A.  V.  (See  Fiirst^s 
Handwdiiet-tntck,  L  420  6.)  In  the  2d  Book  of 
Maccabees,  supposed  by  Geiger  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  Pharisee  ( Uraehrijl  tind  Ueber$etzun</en 
der  Bibel,  p.  226),  there  are  two  passages  which 
tend  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  sep- 
arated ; "  one  in  ziv.  3,  where  Akimus,  who  had 
been  high-priest^  is  described  as  havmg  defiled 
himself  willAifly  "in  tiie  times  of  tiie  mingling" 
—  ip  rots  T^f  iir t/it^las  xp^^^^i — '^ 
another  in  ziv.  38,  where  the  zealous  Razis  is  said 
to  have  been  accused  of  Judaism,  **in  the  former 
times  when  there  was  no  mingling,**  4p  rots 
((iiwpo<r$€¥  xp^^^^  ^*  k  III  lias.  In  both  eases 
the  ezpression  **  mingling  **  refers  to  the  time  when 
Autiochns  Epiphanes  had  partially  succeeded  in 
breaking  down  the  barrier  which  dirldad  the  Jews 
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fron  Mt  other  subjects;  tnd  it  wis  in  the  resoliite 
datermiiuilion  to  resist  the  sdoption  of  Greeian 
eustoros,  and  the  sHghtest  departure  from  the  re- 
quiranents  of  their  own  Law,  that  the  "  Separated  ** 
took  their  rise  as  a  psrtj.  Compare  1  Maec.  i. 
13-15,  41-49,  63,  63.  Snbsequently,  howerer 
(and  perhaps  not  wholly  at  6rrt),  this  bj  no 
means  exhausted  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^  Phar- 
isees.*' 

A  knowledge  of  the  opinions  and  pnctiecs  of 
this  party  at  the  time  of  Christ  is  of  great  im- 
portanee  for  entering  deeply  into  the  genius  of  the 
Christian  religion.  A  cursory  perusal  of  the  Gos- 
pels is  sufficient  to  show  that  Christ's  teaching  was 
in  some  respects  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  ^eirs. 
He  denounced  them  in  the  bitterest  language;  and 
in  the  sweeping  charges  of  hypocrisy  which  He 
made  against  them  as  a  ckss,  He  might  even,  at 
first  sight,  seem  to  hare  departed  from  that  spirit 
of  medkness,*  of  gentlenev  in  judging  others,  and 
of  abstinence  fton  the  impuUtion  of  improper 
motives,  which  is  one  of  the  most  characteristi* 
and  original  charms  of  his  own  precepts.  See 
HaU.  XV.  7,  8,  xxiii.  5, 13,  14, 15,  33;  Mark  Tii. 
6 ;  Luke  xL  42-44,  and  compare  Matt.  tIL  1-5,  xi. 
39,  xii.  19,  20;  Luke  ri.  38,  87-43.  Indeed  it  is 
di^cult  to  avoid  tlie  conclusion  that  his  repeated 
denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  mainly  exasperated 
them  into  taking  measures  for  csusing  his  death ; 
so  that  in  one  sense  He  may  be  said  to  have  shed 
his  blood,  and  to  have  laid  down  his  life  in  pro- 
testing against  their  practice  and  spirit  (See 
especially  verses  53,  54  in  the  11th  chapter  of 
Luke,  which  follow  immediately  upon  the  nam- 
tion  of  what  he  said  while  dining  with  a  Pharisee.) 
Hence  to  understand  the  PhariMes  is,  by  oontrsst^ 
an  aid  towards  understanding  the  q>urit  of  uncor- 
rupted  Christianity. 

AuthoiHitt.  —  The  sources  of  information  re- 
specting the  Pharisees  are  mahily  threefold.  Ist. 
The  writings  of  Josephus,  who  was  himself  a  Phar- 
isee ( I  il.  p.  2),  and  who  in  each  of  his  great  works 
processes  to  give  a  direct  account  of  their  opinions 
(B,  J.  ii.  8,  f  3-14;  Ant.  xviH.  1,  f  3,  and  com- 
pare xiii.  10,  $  5-6,  xvii.  3,  §  4,  xiii.  16,  §  3,  and 
Vit  p.  88).    The  value  of  Josephus*s  aoeonnts 


a  This  is  thus  noticed  bj  Milton,  fhun  the  point  of 
view  of  his  own  peculiar  ecclesiastieal  opinions :  '^The 
invincible  warrior  Zeal,  shaking  loosely  the  slack  reins, 
drives  over  the  beads  of  searlef  prelates,  and  such  as 
are  insolent  to  uMlntsin  tiadltioos,  brui^ng  their  stiff 
necks  under  his  flaminf  wheels.  Thus  did  the  true 
prophets  of  old  ccnbat  with  ihe  *lae.  Tkus  Ckriit 
mm$eif,  the  foumtam  qf  meekneu^  Jbtmd  merinumy 
mougk  to  U  tiiU  gatlmg  and  vexing  Uu  pnUuicml 
Phariues.*^ -^  Ayoktgy  for  Smeofymnnus. 

h  There  are  two  Gemaias :  one  of  Jenualem,  in 
whkh  there  in  aaid  to  be  no  passage  which  can  be 
proved  to  be  later  than  the  flret  half  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  other  of  Babylon,  completed  about  600 
A.  n.  The  latter  Is  the  moet  Importsnt,  and  by  fttr 
the  longest  It  was  estfanated  by  Ohlarinl  to  be  fifteen 
times  as  tongas  the  Mishna.  The  ic>Ae/«  of  the  Oemaras 
has  never  been  timnskted ;  though  a  peoposal  to  make 
suf^h  a  translation  was  brought  before  the  public  by 
Chiarinl  ( Tkiorie  du  Jutiaume  appliquie  d  la  Rcformt 
de$  Jsrailites,  a.  n.  1880).  But  Chiarinl  died  in  1832. 
nfleen  treatises  of  the  Jerusalem  Oemara,  and  two  of 
the  Babylonian,  am  given,  accompanied  by  a  Latin 
translation,  in  Ugolino's  TfuMunuSf  ycHm.  zvU.-xx. 
Booie  interpret  Gemara  to  be  identteal  in  meaning  wHh 
Tslmod,  signifying  «' doctrine.'* 

•  UgaUnl^S  nhcjOMms  eonlslas  twtniff  trsatisss  of 
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would  be  much  greater,  if  he  had  net  ■euwuuOi 
dated  them,  more  or  less,  to  Greek  ideas,  so  thil 
in  order  to  arrive  at  tlie  exact  tmth,  not  osA) 
much  must  be  added,  but  Hkewlw  modi  ef  what 
he  has  written  must  be  retranslated,  as  It  won, 
into  Hebrew  conceptions.     Sdly.  The  Nev  Testa- 
ment, including  St.  PanTs  epistles,  in  addition  te 
the  Gospds  and  the  AcU  of  the  Apostlen.    St. 
Paul  had  been  instructed  by  an  ilnatriovs  RaMi 
(AcU  xxH.  8);  he  had  been  a  rigid  Pharisee  (xxiS 
6,  xxvi.  5),  and  the  remembrance  of  the  gaBing 
bimdage  firom  which  he  had  escaped  (Gal.  iv.  $,  10, 
V.  1)  was  probably  a  hvman  element  in  that  deep 
spirituality,  and  that  uncompromising  oppeeitifla 
to  Jewish  ceremonial  observances,  by  whidk  he 
pre<imincntly  centrlbnted  to  make  ChrManity  the 
religion  of  tho  dviliaed  wortd.     8dly.  Tbo  irst 
portion  of  the  Talmud,  called  the   Miahna,  or 
second  kw.**     This  is  by  fisr  the  moat  impottaat 
source  of  inibrmatioB  respecting  the   Pharisees; 
and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  it  is  ncariy  im- 
possible to  have  adequate  conceptions  respecting 
them,  without  consulting  that  work.    It  ia  a  digest 
of  the  Jewish  tradiUons,  and  a  compendium  of  the 
whole  ritual  law,  reduced  to  writing  In  ita  present 
form  by  Kabbi  Jehndah  the  Holy,  a  Jew  of  gieat 
wealth  and  influence,  who  flourished  in  the  3i 
century.    He  succeeded  his  iither  Simeon  as  patri- 
arch of  Tiberias,  and  hdd  that  oflSce  at  least  thirty 
years.     The  pradse  date  of  his  death  b  dispnted; 
some  placing  it  in  a  year  somewhat  antecedent  ta 
194,  A.  i>.  (see  Graetz,  Geschichtt  dtr  Jmdtu,  iv. 
351),  while  others  [dace  it  as  late  aa  330  a.  n., 
when  he  would  have  been  about  81  ycHn  old  (Jest's 
Oetckichtt  de$  Jvdenthau  mnd  $einer  fctoi,  iL 
118).     The  Hishna  b  very  concisely  written,  and 
requires  notes,     lliis  circumstance  led  to  the  Cean- 
mentaries  called  Gemara  ^  (i.  e.  Supplement,  Com- 
pletion, according  to  Boztorf),  which    form  the 
second  part  of  the  Talmud,  and  whieh  are  vciy 
commonly  meant  when  the  word  **Ta]BBd"  » 
used  by  itself.     The  hngusge  of  the  Misbna  it 
that  of  the  later  Hebrew,  purely  written  en  the 
whole,  though  with  a  few  grammatical  AraBnalnns, 
and  interspersed  with  Grrak,  Latin,  and  Aramab 
words  which  had  become  natnralized.     The  work 


the  Jerusalem  Oemara  with  a  Latin  tnnabtioB,  and 
tknf  of  the  Babylonian  ;  see.  In  addMon  to  the  vols 
referred  to  above,  vols.  xxv.  and  xxx.  Cltiartni  (L* 
Tahnud  dr  Bobylone  trad,  tn  lungmjrmm^m,  vote.  I., 
IL,  Leips.  1881)  has  tianslatwl  bath  the  MSebna  aad 
Gemara  of  the  first  traatbe  In  the  Talmiid  iBumti^ 
''  Blessings  "),  and  prdUed  to  It  a  fhU  aecMst  of  the 
Talmud  by  way  of  introduction.  The  treatise  £(n»> 
e0th  hss  also  been  published  In  the  orlglDal  with  a 
German  translation,  notes,  etc.,  by  B.  M.  Pinner, 
Beriln,  1842,  fel.,  who  has  likewise  prefixed  to  It  aa 
Introduction  to  the  Talmud.  For  an  acconnt  4rf  the 
various  books  of  ttie  Talmud  In  Xnglieh  one  may  ses 
the  art  Tahnvd  by  S.  Davidson  in  KUto's  C^rlajmdia 
0/BiU.  Li*.,  8d  ed.  (1808).  W  9tt-94»;  the  appendix 
to  Robt.  Young's  translatleo  of  n«  Eikits  ^  Urn 
Fatken  (Pirke  Aboth),  Sdh»b.  IMS;  or  Bw.  1.  Heed 
hehner's  article,  Ths  Taim^d  and  tk*  Eak&ies^  In  the 
Anifr.  BiU.  Repository  tot  Oct.  1889.  For  fWlcr  ia- 
fonnation  about  the  Talmud,  see  WoU;  BM.  Iltbt^a^ 
H.  667-908,  and  Preesel's  art.  Tkalmyd  la  Benog's 
Roal'Enefkl.  xv.  615-866 ;  abo  the  femoni  art.  on  the 
Talmud  by  1.  Deutseh  In  the  Qaarttrly  JErrmr  fee 
Oct.  1867,  and  an  art.  by  M.  GrOnbanm  In  the  Urnik 
Amtr.  RMtiew  fer  April,  1869L  There  Is  a  hrisi;  poyn- 
lar  aoeount  of  the  Talmud,  by  Br.  C.  &  SSowa,  a  the 
AtUmtit  MontMy  for  June,  1886.  A. 
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li  duttibotod  into  six  great  dirisioiM  or  orders. 
The  flrst  (Zertdm)  relates  to  *'  seeds,*'  or  prodac- 
tious  of  the  knd,  and  it  einbltuies  all  matters  oon- 
nested  with  the  enltivation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
disposal  of  its  prodoce  In  offerings  or  tithes.  It  is 
preceded  by  a  treatise  on  ^  Blesrings  *'  {Beracoth), 
The  ad  (Moed)  relates  to  feetirals  and  their  ob> 
serraaces.  The  8d  {Naahim)  to  women,  and  in- 
eludes  rsgnlations  respecting  betrotbak,  marriages, 
and  diroroes.  The  4th  (Nezikm)  rebtes  to  dam- 
ages saataincd  by  means  of  man,  beasts,  or  things; 
with  decisions  on  points  at  issue  between  man  and 
man  in  oommeidal  dealings  and  compacts.  The 
5th  (KodasMm)  treats  of  holy  things,  of  oflRirings, 
and  of  the  temple-senrtce.  The  6Ui  {Tuhai-dtA) 
treata  of  what  is  elsan  and  unclean.  These  6 
Orders  are  sabdiTided  hito  61  Treatises,  as  reck- 
oned by  Maimonides;  but  want  of  space  precludes 
describing  their  contents;  and  the  mention  of  the 
titles  would  giro  little  mformation  without  such 
description.  For  obtaining  accurate  knowledge  on 
these  points,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Surenhusius's 
admirable  editkm  of  the  Mishna  in  6  vob.  folio, 
Amsterdam,  1698-1703,  which  contains  not  only 
n  Latin  transktion  of  the  text,  but  likewise  ample 
pnluas  and  ezpbmatory  notes,  including  those  of 
the  celebrated  Maimonides.  Others  may  prefer 
the  German  tianslatkm  of  Jost,  in  an  edition  of 
theMiahm  wherein  the  Hebrew  text  is  pointed;  but 
the  German  is  in  Hebrew  letters,  3  toIs.  4to,  Berliu. 
[1833-^.  There  is  also  a  German  transUtion,  with 
notes,  by  J.  J.  Babe,  in  6  vols.  4to,  Onolzb.  1760- 
63,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  fale 
College.  —  A.]  And  an  English  reader  may  ob- 
tain an  exceUeut  idea  of  the  whole  work  from  an 
English  translation  of  18  of  its  Treatises  by  De 
Sok  and  Baphall,  London,  1843.  There  is  no 
ressonnble  doubt,  that  although  it  may  include  a 
firw  passages  of  ahiterdate,  the  BCishna  was  com- 
posed, 80  a  whole,  in  the  ad  century,  and  represents 
the  traditions  which  wers  current  amongst  the 
at  the  time  d  Christ  This  may  be 
\  in  the  foUowing  way.  1st.  Josephns,  whose 
autobiography  was  apparently  not  written  kter 
timn  ▲.  D.  100,  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tn^jan,  is  an  authority  to  show  that  up  to  that 
period  no  important  ehange  had  been  introduced 
rinoe  Christ's  death;  and  the  general  fects  of 
Fewiah  history  render  it  morally  impossible  that 
there  should  have  been  any  essentLfU  alteration 
either  hi  the  rdgn  of  Tn^|an,  the  epoch  of  the 
great  Jewish  revolts  in  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  Cyprus; 
or  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  during  whkh  there 
was  the  disastrous  second  rebellion  in  JuvUea.  And 
it  was  kt  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  this  rebel- 
lk»  that  Rabbi  Jehudah  was  bom;  the  tradition 
being  that  his  birth  was  on  the  very  same  day  that 
Rabbi  Akiba  was  flayed  aUve  and  put  to  death, 
▲.  D.  136-187.  adly.  There  is  frequent  reference 
in  the  Mishna  to  the  sayings  and  decisions  of 
Uilel  and  Shammai,  the  celebrated  leaders  of  two 
aeiiook  among  the  Pharisees,  difiering  from  each 
other  on  whatwonU  seem  to  Christians  to  be  com- 
paratively unimportant  points.     But  Hillel  and 


«  A  passage  in  Deutenmomy  (xrii.  8-11)  has  been 
Intsri^vted  bo  ••  to  serre  as  a  ImsIs  fbr  an  oral  law. 
Bat  that  passage  ■•aoai  merelj  to  prescribe  obedience 
to  the  priests,  the  LeTites,  and  to  the  Judges  in  ciril 
and  criminal  matters  of  oontroTersj  between  man  and 

MU.    A  fendAil  application  of  the  words  ^Q*b  J 
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Shammai  flourished  somewhat  before  the  birth  of 
Christ;  and,  except  on  the  incredible  supposition 
of  foigeries  or  mistakes  on  a  very  large  scale,  their 
decisions  conclusively  frumish  particulars  of  the 
general  system  in  ibroe  among  the  Fikarisees  during 
the  period  of  Christ's  teaching.  There  is  likewise 
occarional  reference  to  the  opinion  of  Rabbi  Gama- 
liel, the  grandson  of  Hillel,  and  the  teacher  of  St. 
PauL  3dly.  The  Mishna  contains  numerous  cer^* 
monial  reguktions,  especially  in  the  5th  Order, 
whioh  presuppose  that  the  Temple-eerrioe  is  still 
subsisting,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  these 
were  invented  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
by  Titus.  But  these  breathe  the  same  gentfal 
spirit  as  the  other  traditions,  and  there  is  no  suffi- . 
cient  reason  for  assuming  any  diflereace  of  date 
between  the  one  kind  and  the  other.  Hence  far 
faeit  concerning  the  system  of  the  Pharisees,  as 
distinguished  from  an  appreciation  of  its  merits  or 
defects,  the  value  of  the  Mishna  as  an  authority  ia 
greater  than  that  of  all  other  sources  of  inform^' 
tion  put  together. 

Refening  to  the  Mishna  for  details,  it  is  proposed 
in  this  artkle  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  Pharisees;  afterwards  to  notice  their 
opinions  on  afuture  lifeand  on  free-will;  and  finally, 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  proselytizing  spirit 
attributed  to  them  at  the  time  of  Christ.  Points 
noticed  elsewhere  in  this  DictkMiary  will  be  as  &r 
as  possible  avoided.  Hence  information  respecting 
Corban  and  Phybcteries,  which  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  peculiariy  associated  with  the  Pluuiseea, 
must  be  sought  for  under  the  appropriate  titles. 
See  CORBAM  and  Fbomtlkts. 

L  The  fbndamental  principle  of  the  Pharisees 
common  to  them  with  aU  orthodox  modem  Jews  is, 
that  by  tho  side  of  the  written  Law  regarded  as  a 
summary  of  the  principles  and  general  kwB  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  there  was  an  onl  Uw  to  complete 
and  to  expbin  the  written  Ltw.  It  was  an  article 
of  fiiith  that  in  the  Pentateuch  there  was  no  precept, 
and  no  regulation,  ceremonial,  doctrinal,  or  lef^ 
of  which  God  had  not  given  to  Moses  all  explana- 
tions necessary  for  tlieir  application,  with  the  order 
to  transmit  them  by  word  of  mouth  (Klein's  ViriU 
sur  le  TcUmud,  p.  9).  The  chssical  passage  in  the 
Mishna  on  this  sul^jeot  is  the  following:  "Moses 
received  the  (oral)  Uw  (h>m  Sinai,  and  delivered  it  to 
Joshua,  and  Joshua  to  the  elders,  and  the  eklers  to  the 
prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  '*  (Pirke  Abdik,  i.).  This  remarkable 
statement  is  so  destitute  of  what  would  at  the  pres- 
ent day  be  deemed  historical  evidence,  and  would, 
it  might  be  supposed,  have  been  rendered  so  incred- 
ible to  a  Jew  by  the  absence  of  any  distinct  allu- 
skmo  to  the  foot  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  it  is 
interesting  to  consider  by  vidiat  process  of  argument 
the  principle  could  ever  have  won  acceptance.  It 
may  be  conceived  in  the  foUowing  way.  The  Penta- 
teuch, according  to  the  Rabbins,  contains  613  laws, 
including  348  commands,  and  365  prohibitions ;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  number  of  Uie  Uws,  however 
minutely  they  may  be  anatomiyed,  or  into  what- 
ever form  they  may  be  thrown,  there  is  nowhere  an 


in  ver.  11  has  fevored  the  rabbinical  interpretation. 
In  the  "  Ftotival  Prvcn  **  of  the  EogUsh  Jews,  p.  60, 
for  Pentecost,  It  is  stated,  of  Ood,  in  a  prayer,  *tHe 
explained  it  (Uie  Iaw)  to  his  people  y!ie«  tojiut^  and  «■ 
every  point  are  ninety-eight  explanations.^ 
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alutkm  to  the  duty  of  pnyer,  or  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  ftitore  life.  The  abeence  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life  has  been  nuKle  ^miliar  to  English  tbeo- 
logiaos  bj  the  author  of  "  The  Dirine  Legation  of 
Motet;  **  and  the  hct  it  so  undeniable,  &ai  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon  it  farther.  The  absence  of 
any  iiyunction  to  pray  has  not  attracted  equal  atten- 
tion, but  seems  to  be  almost  equally  certain.  The 
only  passsge  which  by  any  ingenuity  has  ever  been 
interpreted  to  enjoin  prayer  is  in  Ex.  xxiii.  25, 
where  the  words  are  used,  **  And  yt  shall  serve 
Jehovah  your  God."  But  as  the  Pentateuch 
abounds  with  speciAc  injunctions  as  to  the  mode  of 
serving  Jehovah;  by  sacrifices,  by  meat-ofierings, 
by  drink-oflerings,  by  the  rite  of  circumcision,  by 
observing  festivals,  such  as  the  Sabbath,  the  Pass- 
over, the  feast  of  weeks,  and  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, by  obeying  all  his  ceremonial  and  moral 
commands,  and  by  loving  him,  it  is  contrary  to 
sound  rules  of  construction  to  import  into  the 
general  word  **  serve  "  Jehovah  the  speciAc  mean- 
big  "pray  to**  Jeho>-ah,  when  that  particular 
raoide  of  service  is  nowhere  distinctly  commanded 
In  the  Law.  There  being  then  thus  no  mention 
either  of  a  ftiture  life,  or  of  prayer  as  a  duty,* 
it  would  be  easy  for  the  Pharisees  at  a  time  wbc» 
prayer  was  universally  practiced,  and  a  ftiture  life 
was  generally  believed  in  or  desired,  to  argue  from 
the  supposed  inconceivability  of  a  true  revelation 
not  commanding  prayer,  or  not  assarting  a  future 
life,  to  the  necessity  of  Moses  having  treated  of 
both  orally.  And  when  the  principle  of  an  oral 
tradition  in  two  such  important  points  was  once 
admitted,  it  was  easy  for  a  skillAil  controversialist  to 
carry  the  application  of  the  principle  much  ferther 
by  insisting  that  there  was  precisely  the  same  evi- 
dence for  numerous  other  traditions  having  come 
torn  Moses  as  for  those  two;  and  that  it  was  iUog- 
ical,  u  well  as  presumptuous,  to  admit  the  two  only, 
and  to  exercise  the  right  of  selection  and  private 
Judgment  respecting  the  rest. 

It  is  not  to  \fe  supposed  that  all  the  traditions 
which  bound  the  Pharisees  were  belie^-ed  to  be 
direct  revelations  to  Moses  on  Mount  SinaL  In 
addition  to  such  revelations,  which  were  not  dis- 
puted, although  there  was  no  proof  fh>m  tlie  written 
Law  to  support  them,  and  in  addition  to  interpreta- 
tions received  fVx>m  Moses,  which  were  either  implied 
in  the  written  Law  or  to  be  elicited  fh>m  them  by 
reasoning,  there  were  three  other  classes  of  tradi- 
tions. 1st  Opinions  on  disputed  points,  which 
were  the  result  of  a  mi^Jority  of  votes.  To  this 
daas  bek>nged  the  secondary  questions  on  which 
there  was  a  difference  between  the  schools  of  Hillel 
and  Shammai.  2dly.  Decrees  made  by  prophets 
and  wise  men  in  diil^ent  ages,  in  conformity  with 
a  saying  attributed  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna^ 
gogue,  **  Be  deliberate  in  judgment;  train  up  many 
disciples:  and  make  a  fence  for  the  Law.'*  These 
carried  prohibitions  ferther  than  the  written  Law  or 
oral  hw  of  Moses,  in  order  to  protect  the  Jewish 
people  from  temptations  to  sin  or  pollution.  For 
example,  the  li\junction,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a 


•  Mohammed  was  preceded  both  by  OhristSanity  and 
by  the  latest  developments  of  Judaism :  ttom  both  of 
which  he  borrowed  much .  See,  as  to  J  udaism ,  Gelger^s 
saiay,  IVas  hat  Mohammtd  au*  dent  Judentkum  eutf- 
■tmotnmen  ?  Still,  one  of  the  most  marked  character- 
lsti;ai  of  the  Korftn  Is  the  unwearied  reiteration  of  the 
duty  of  prayer,  and  of  the  certainty  of  a  fkiturs  state 
of  retribution. 
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kid  in  his  ..)otk3r*s  mOk,**  ^  Ex.  xziH.  19,  xxxlv.  96; 
Deut.  xiv.  31;  was  interpreted  by  the  onl  bv  la 
mean  that  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds  miglit  noi  ba 
cooked,  or  in  any  way  mixed  with  milk  for  food; 
so  that  even  now  amongst  the  orthodox  Jews  milk 
may  not  be  eaten  for  some  hours  after  meat  Bui 
this  was  extended  by  the  wise'men  to  the  fleab  «f 
birds;  and  now,  owing  to  this  **  feoee  to  the I«w,*^ 
the  admixture  tipmiUry  with  any  milk,or  its  pn^ 
aratious,  is  rigorously  forbidden.  When  ooee  a 
decree  of  this  kind  has  been  passed,  it  could  not  be 
reversed  ;  and  it  was  subsequently  safal  that  doI 
even  Elyah  himself  oouU  t^  away  anything  fnm 
the  18  points  which  had  been  detemUned  on  by 
the  school  of  Shammai  and  the  sehod  of  UiUeL 
ddly.  Legal  decisions  of  proper  ecdesiastiealanillMr- 
ities  on  disputed  questions.  Some  of  these  vsrve 
attributed  to  Moses,  some  to  Joshua,  and  some  to 
Eora.  Some  likewise  to  Rabbis  of  later  date,  aodi 
as  Hillel  and  Gamaliel  However,  although  in  Umm 
several  ynyty  aU  the  traditions  of  the  Phvisees  werw 
not  deemed  direct  revelations  fhxn  Jehovah,  then 
is  no  doubt  that  all  became  Invested,  more  or  Ins, 
with  a  peculiar  sanctity;  so  that,  regarded  coOee- 
tively,  the  study  of  them  and  the  observance  off 
them  became  as  imperative  as  the  stodyaod  obser- 
vance of  the  precepts  in  the  Bible. 

Viewed  as  a  wlyile,  they  treated  men  like  rhU- 
dren,  formalizing  and  defining  the  minnlat  par- 
ticulars of  ritual  observances.  The  expreasaooa  of 
"  bondage,'*  of  *<  weak  and  beggariy  dements,"  and 
of  "  bui^s  too  heavy  for  men  to  bear,'*  feithfully 
represent  the  impression  produced  by  their  multi- 
plicity. An  ekborate  aigument  might  be  advaaeed 
lor  many  of  them  individually,  but  the  sting  of 
them  consisted  in  their  aggregate  number,  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  queneh  the  fervor  and 
the  fkvshneu  of  a  spiritual  religkMi.  They  varied 
in  character,  and  the  following  instances  n^y  he 
given  of  three  diflferent  dasses:  1st,  of  those  whioh, 
admitting  certain  principles,  were  pdnts  reasonable 
to  define  ;  Sdly,  of  points  defliied  which  wot 
superfluously  particularized;  and  8dly,  of  points 
defined  where  the  disousslon  of  them  at  all  was 
superstittous  and  puerile.  Of  the  first  class  the 
very  first  decision  in  the  Mishna  is  a  spedwew. 
It  defines  the  period  up  to  which  a  Jew  Is  boond, 
as  his  evening  service,  to  repeat  the  Shema.  The 
Shema  is  the  celebrated  passage  in  Deut.  vi  i-9, 
commendng,  **  Hear,  O  Isrsd:  the  Lord  our  God 
is  one  TiOrd,  and  thou  shalt  bve  the  l4>rd  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  aU  thy  soul,  sad 
with  all  thy  might."  It  is  a  tradition  that  eseiy 
Israelite  is  bound  to  redte  this  passage  twice  in  the 
twenty 'four  hours,  rooming  and  evenhig — fat  whkh 
authority  is  supposed  to  be. found  in  vcfse  7,  whers 
it  is  said  of  these  words,  »  Thou  shalt  talk  of  then 
....  when  thou  liest  down  and  when  then  risest 
up.**  The  compulsory  redtation  of  even  these  weeds 
twice  a  day  might  be  olvjected  to  ss  leading  to 
formalism ;  but  accepting  the  redtation  as  a  leg- 
ions duty,  it  might  not  be  unressooaUe  that  the 
range  of  time  permitted  for  the  vedtatkm  shouU  be 


h  Although  this  prohibition  oeeuis  three  f 
light  is  thrown  upon  Its  meaning  by  the  context  Tm 
most  probable  oonjeotnre  Is  that  given  uodcr  the  b««l 
of  iDOutTar  (11.  1129  a),  that  it  was  aloMd  agUart 
some  practice  of  Idolaters.  Mr.  Laing  gives  a  sfaiUai 
explanation  of  the  Christian  prot  Utlon  In  Seaodtasfto 
against  eating  horse  flesh. 
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The  (oUowiog  it  the  ded^on  on  this  point 
faitbellisluw,  Beraa44i.:  •«  fVom  wliat  time  do 
th&j  redte  ths  Shan*  in  Uie  evening?  From  tlie 
time  that  tlie  prieiU  ere  Admitted  to  eet  their  obl»- 
tiooe  tin  the  end  of  the  first  weteh.  Thewordsof 
Rabbi  Eliecer:  but  the  wiae  men  mj,  up  to  mid- 
night. Rebben  GemaM  sajs,  until  the  column  of 
dewn  hes  arieen.  Cam:  Hit  tons  returning  from 
a  house  of  entertainment  laid,  We  bare  not  jet 
leeited  the  Sheroa;  to  whom  he  said,  If  the  column 
of  dawn  hat  not  yet  arieen,  you  are  bound  to  recite 
it.  But  not  this  alone;  but  wherever  the  wise  men 
have  said  *  to  midnight,*  tlieir  iigunetion  is  in  ibroe 

until  the  edmnu  of  dawn  has  arisen If  so, 

why  did  the  wise  men  say  till  midnight?  In  order 
to  keep  men  fiur  from  transgression."  The  following 
it  an  instance  of  the  second  class.  It  rebtes  to  the 
lighting  candles  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
h  the  dntyof  every  Jew:  it  it  found  in  the  Mishna, 
in  the  treatise  SkabUUk,  c.  ii.,  and  is  printed  in 
the  Hebrew  and  EngHsh  Prayer-Boole,  according 
to  the  Ibrm  of  the  German  and  Polish  Jews,  p.  66, 
from  which  to  avoid  ol^ections,  this  translation, 
and  others,  where  it  it  possible,  are  taken.  "With 
what  sort  of  wick  and  oil  are  the  candles  of  the 
Sabbath  to  be  lighted,  and  with  what  are  they  not 
to  be  lighted?  They  are  net  to  be  lighted  with 
the  wooUy  snbstance  that  grows  upon  cedars,  nor 
with  undressed  flas,  nor  witii  silk,  nor  with  rushes, 
nor  with  leaves  out  of  the  wilderness,  nor  with 
moas  that  grows  on  the  surfiMe  of  water,  nor  with 
p&teh,  nor  vrith  wax,  nor  with  oil  made  of  cotton- 
seed, nor  with  the  &t  of  the  taU  or  the  entrails  of 
beasts  Nathan  Hamody  saith  it  may  be  lighted 
with  boiled  suet;  but  the  wise  men  say,  be  it  boiled 
or  not  boiled,  it  may  not  be  lighted  with  it  It 
may  not  be  lighted  with  burnt  ell  on  festival-dayB. 
Rabbi  bhmael  say«  it  may  not  be  lighted  with 
train-oil  because  of  honor  to  the  Sabbath;  but  the 
vise  men  aUow  of  all  sorts  cf  oil:  with  mixed  oil, 
with  oil  of  nuts,  oil  of  radish-seed,  oil  of  fish,  oil 
of  goard-eeed,  of  resin  and  gum.  Kabbl  Tarphun 
aaith  they  are  not  to  be  %bted  but  with  oil  of 
olivet.  Nothing  that  grows  out  of  the  woods  is 
used  for  lighting  but  flax,  and  nothing  that  grows 
out  at  woods  doth  not  pollute  by  the  pollution  of  a 
tent  but  flax:  the  wick  of  cfoth  that  is  doubled, 
and  hat  not  been  tinged,  Rabbi  Eleatar  saith  it 
is  unclean,  and  may  not  be  lighted  withal;  Rabbi 
Akibah  saith  it  is  clean, and  maybe  lighted  withaL 
A  man  may  not  split  a  shell  of  an  egg  and  fill  it 
with  oil  and  put  it  in  the  socket  of  a  candlestick, 
beeanso  it  shall  Uaae,  though  the  candlestick  be 
of  earthenware;  but  Rabbi  Jehudah  permits  it: 
if  the  potter  made  it  with  a  hole  Uirough  at  first, 
it  it  allowed,  because  it  is  the  same  TcsseL  No 
man  shaU  fill  a  platter  with  oil,  and  give  it  phMse 
nest  to  the  bunp,  and  put  the  head  of  the  wick  in 
a  platter  to  make  it  drop  the  oil;  but  Rabbi 
Jehudah  permits  it.**  Now  in  regard  to  detailt 
of  this  kind,  admitting  it  was  not  unreaeonable  to 
make  some  reguhOions  concerning  lighting  candles, 
it  certainly  teems  that  the  abore  particulars  are 
too  minute,  and  that  all  which  was  really  essential 
eould  have  been  brought  within  a  much  smaller 
compatt.  3dly.  A  tpecimen  of  the  3d  clats  may 
be  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  treatise  on 
festivals  (J/o«0,  entitled  BeiUah^  an  Egff^  from 
the  following  case  of  the  egg  being  the  first  point 
dieewssfd  in  it.  We  art  gravely  informed  that 
uan  agg  hud  on  a  festival  may  bt  ea*en,  aecord- 
iBf  to  the  aehool  of  Shammai;  but  the  school  of 
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Hillel  aayt  it  must  not  be  eaten.**  In  order  to 
underttand  thit  important  controverty,  which  re* 
mindt  us  of  the  two  parties  in  a  well-known  work 
who  took  their  names  ftxHu  the  end  on  which  each 
heM  that  an  egg  ought  to  be  broken,  it  must  be 
obtenred  that,  for  a  reaton  into  which  it  it  unne- 
cessary to  enter  at  present,  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands,  botii  by  the  school  of  Hillei  and  the  school 
of  Shamnioi,  that  if  a  bird  which  was  neither  to  be 
eaten  nor  killed  laid  an  egg  on  a  festival,  the  ^gg 
was  not  to  be  eaten.  The  only  point  of  controversy 
was  respecting  an  egg  laid  by  a  hen  that  wouki  be 
afterwards  eaten.  Now  the  school  of  UUlel  biter- 
dicted  the  eating  of  such  an  igg,  on  account  of  a 
passage  in  the  6th  verse  of  the  I6th  chapter  of 
Exodus,  wherein  Jehovah  said  to  Moses  respecting 
the  people  who  gathered  manna,  «*  on  the  sixth  day 
they  shall  prepare  that  which  they  bring  in.**  For 
it  was  inferred  finom  these  words  that  on  a  common 
day  of  the  week  a  man  might  "prepare**  for  the 
Sabbath,  or  prepare  for  a  feast-day,  but  that  he 
might  not  prepare  for  the  Sabbath  on  a  (east-day, 
nor  for  a  feast-day  on  the  Sabbath.  Now,  at  an 
egg  laid  on  any  particular  day  wat  deemed  to  have 
been  "  prepared  *'  the  day  before,  an  egg  hud  on  a 
feast-day  following  a  Sabbath  might  not  be  eaten, 
because  it  was  prepared  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
eating  of  it  would  involve  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath. 
And  although  all  feast-days  did  not  feJl  on  a  day 
following  the  Sabbath,  yet  as  many  did,  it  wat 
deemed  better,  ex  maj'ori  eauUiAy  "  at  a  fence  to 
the  Law,**  to  interdict  the  eating  of  an  egg  which 
had  been  kid  on  any  feaat-day,  whether  tuch  day 
wat  or  wat  not  the  day  after  the  Sabbath  (see 
Surenfau8ius*s  Mishna,  ii.  282).  In  a  world  wherein 
the  objectt  of  human  interest  and  wonder  are  neariy 
endless,  it  certauily  does  seem  a  degradation  of 
human  intelligenoe  to  exercise  it  on  matters  so 
trifling  and  petty. 

In  order,  however,  to  observe  regulations  on 
points  of  thit  kind,  mixed  vrith  othert  lett  objec- 
tionable, and  with  some  which,  regarded  from  a 
certain  pobt  of  view,  were  in  themselves  individu- 
ally not  unreasonable,  the  Pharisees  formed  a  kind 

of  society.  A  member  was  called  a  ehAbir  09ll)» 
and  thoee  among  the  middle  and  kmer  cbsses  who 
were  not  membos  were  called  "  the  people  of  the' 
knd,**  or  the  vulgar.  Each  member  undertook,  in 
the  presence  of  t^ee  other  members,  that  he  wwM 
remain  true  to  the  laws  of  the  association.  The 
conditions  were  various.  One  of  transcendent  im- 
portance was  that  a  member  should  refrain  firom 
everything  that  was  not  tithed  (comp.  Matt.  xxiiL 
23,  and  Luke  xviU.  12).  The  Mishna  says,  "  He 
who  undertakes  to  be  tnutwortky  (a  word  with  a 
technical  Pharisaical  meaning)  tithes  whatever  he 
eats,  and  whatever  he  sells,  and  whatever  he  buys, 
and  <foet  not  eat  and  drimk  with  ike  peopU  <if  the 
tand,^*  This  was  a  point  of  peculiar  delicacy,  for 
the  portfon  cf  produce  reserved  as  tithes  for  the 
prie^  and  Levites  wat  Ao2y,  and  the  si^yment  of 
what  was  holy  was  a  deadly  sin.  Hence  a  Phari- 
see was  bound,  not  only  to  ascertain  as  a  buyer 
whether  the  articles  which  he  purchased  had  been 
duly  tithed,  but  to  have  the  same  certahity  in  re- 
gard to  what  he  eat  in  his  own  house  and  when 
taking  his  meals  with  others.  And  thus  Christ, 
in  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners,  ran  counter 
to  the  £st  principles,  and  shocked  the  most  deep- 
ly-rooted pnyudioDS,  of  Pharisaism ;  for,  independ- 
entiy  of  other  obvious  eonsi^ratioot,  He  ate  and 
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drank  with  « the  people  of  the  land,*' ftod  it  voqU 
have  beeo  aatumed  m  undoubted  that  He  partook 
on  suoh  oooaakMM  of  food  which  had  not  been  duly 


Perhapa  tome  of  the  moat  cbaracterisUe  lawa  of 
the  Phariaeea  related  to  what  was  dean  (tuhdr)  and 
unclean  {Idme).  Among  all  oriental  nations  there 
has  been  a  certain  tend^y  to  symbolism  in  relig- 
ion ;  and  if  any  symbolism  it  admittiiid  on  such  a 
snlyeet,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  sym(wUze 
purity  and  deanlinees  of  thought  by  cleanliness  of 
person,  dress,  sod  actions.  Again,  in  all  climates, 
but  especially  in  warm  climates,  the  sanitary  ad- 
vantages of  suoh  cleanliness  would  tend  to  confirm 
and  perpetuate  this  kind  of  symbolism ;  and  when 
once  the  principle  was  conceded,  superstition  would 
be  certain  to  attach  an  intrinsic  moral  value  to  the 
rigid  obeerrance  of  the  symbol.  In  addition  to 
what  might  be  explained  in  this  manner,  there  arose 
among  the  Jews  —  partly  from  opposition  to  idoli^ 
trous  practices,  or  to  what  savored  of  idolatry, 
partly  from  causes  which  it  is  difficult  at  the  pres- 
ent day  even  to  ooi\jeeture,  possibly  from  mete 
pnijudice,  individual  antipathy,  or  strained  fimciful 
anidogiea  —  peculiar  ideas  concerning  what  was 
dean  and  unclean,  which  at  first  sight  might  ap- 
pear purdy  oonventaonaL  But,  whether  their  ori- 
gin was  symbolical,  sanitary,  religioua,  &nciftU,  or 
oonventwnal,  it  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
a  Pharisee  that  he  should  be  well  acquainted  .with 
the  Pharisaical  regulations  concerning  what  was 
dean  and  what  was  undean;  for,  as  among  the 
modem  Hindoos  (some  of  whose  customs  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Pharisees),  every  one  tech- 
nically undean  is  cut  off  from  almost  every  relig- 
ious ceremony,  so,  according  to  the  Levitioal  Law, 
every  undean  person  was  cut  off  from  all  religious 
privileges,  and  was  regarded  as  defiling  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Jeho\'ah  (Num.  xix.  20:  compare  Ward's 
Hindoo  Hutoi-y^  Literature,  and  Religion^  ii.  147). 
On  principles  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
Levitical  laws  (Lev.  xx.  25,  xxii.  4-7),  it  was  pos- 
sible to  incur  these  awful  rdigious  penalties  either 
by  eating  or  by  touching  what  was  undean  in  the 
Pharisaical  sense.  In  reference  to  eating,  uidepend- 
ently  of  the  slaughtering  of  holy  sacrifices,  which  is 
the  sulgect  of  two  other  treatises,  the  Mishna  con- 
tains one  treatise  called  Chotin,  which  is  specially 
devoted  to  the  slaughtering  of  fowls  and  cattle  fioir 
domestic  use  (see  Surenhusius,  v.  114;  and  De  Sola 
and  RaphaU,  p.  325).  One  point  in  iU  very  first 
section  is  by  itself  vitally  disthictive;  and  if  the 
treatise  had  contained  no  other  reguUtion,  ii  would 
stiU  have  raised  an  insuperable  bsyrrier  between  the 
free  social  intercourse  of  Jews  and  other  nations. 
This  point  is,  "  that  any  thing  slaughtered  by  a 
heathen  should  be  deemed  unfit  to  be  eaten,  like  the 


«  At  the  pBBSsnt  day  a  strict  orthodox  Jew  may  not 
eat  meat  of  any  animal,  unless  it  has  been  kiilad  by  a 
Jswish  batcher.  Aoeordlng  to  Mr.  I.  UsraeU(2%< 
Omiitf  of  Judaitm,  p.  154),  the  butcher  seavohes  the 
animal  for  any  blemish,  and,  on  his  approval,  causes 
a  leaden  seal,  stamped  with  the  Hebrew  word  ctakar 
(lawftil),  to  be  attached  to  the  meat,  attesting  ito 
*(  eleannesf/*  Mr.  Disraeli  likewise  points  out  that  in 
Uett^tut  (ii.  88)  a  seal  is  recorded  to  have  been  used 
for  a  similar  purpose  by  Egyptian  priests,  to  attest 
that  a  bnU  about  to  be  sacrificed  was  ^  clean,**  KoMa- 
y6%.  The  Oraek  and  Hebrew  words  am  pertiaps  akin 
;n  origin,  9  uid  tk  being  frequently  Interohangsd  in 
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oareaas  of  an  animal  that  had  died  of  itnif;  Md  ttn 
snch  carcase  shonld  pollute  the  person  who  csoiad 
it'*  o  On  the  reasonable  aasumptioo  Ibat  mdei 
such  circumstances  anlmab  used  fw  food  would  be 
killed  by  Jewish  slaoghteKra,  r^gu^taona  the  moel 
minute  are  hud  down  for  their  guidMioe.  In  re^ 
erenoe  likewise  to  tondten^  what  ia  imdcaa,  the 
Mishna  abounds  with  prohibitions  aad  diaftanciieM 
no  less  minute;  and  by  £ar  the  greatcet  portiea  of 
the  6th  and  hist  "Order"  relates  to  impuritiea  coo- 
tracted  m  this  manner.  Beferring  to  tlmt  *«Oider " 
for  detaik,  it  may  be  observed  that  to  any  om  fresh 
from  the  perusal  of  them,  and  of  oCiiers  already  Ad- 
verted to,  the  words  "  Touch  not,  taste  Mi,  kandk 
not,'*  seem  a  correct  bat  afauost  a  pak  snmasary  el 
their  drift  and  purpose  (CoL  ii.  21);  and  the  atcvn 
antagonism  becomes  vividly  viaiUe  betvesn  tlwm 
and  Him  who  proclaimed  boldly  that  a  man  was 
defiled  not  by  anything  he  ate,  but  by  the  bad 
thoughUof  the  heart  ak>ne  (Matt.  xv.  11);  and  wboi, 
even  when  the  guest  of  a  Pharisee,  pointed^  ab- 
stained from  washing  his  hands  before  a  mmI,  in 
order  to  rebuke  the  supentition  which  attached  a 
moral  value  to  such  n  ceremonial  act  (See  LoW 
xi.  37-40;  and  compare  the  Miahna  vL  480,  w^ste 
there  is  a  distinct  tieatiae,  Yadaim,  on  the  vaah- 
ing  of  bands.  )^ 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  it  wooU  be  n  great  mi»- 
take  to  tuppoee  that  the  Pharisees  were  wealthy 
and  luxurioua,  much  more  that  thety  had  d^e«r> 
ated  into  the  vices  which  were  imputed  to  eoine  U 
the  Boman  popes  and  carduuUs  durii^;  the  20C 
years  preceding  the  Reformation.  Joasphw  com- 
pared the  Pharisees  to  the  sect  of  the  Stoics.  He 
says  that  they  lived  frngaUy,  in  no  respect  giv- 
ing  in  to  luxury,  but  that  theyfoUowed  the  bsiderw 
ship  of  reason  in  what  it  had  selected  ftnd  traae- 
mitted  as  a  good  {AnL  x\iii.  1,  §  3).  With  this 
agrees  what  he  states  in  another  pasaage,  that  tk« 
Pharisees  had  so  much  weight  with  the  mnltitnda, 
that  if  they  said  anything  agahiet  a  king  or  a  h^ 
priest  they  were  at  once  belteved  (xiii.  10,  |  5);  for 
this  kind  of  influence  is  more  likdy  to  be  **>**^jrf^ 
by  a  religioua  body  over  the  people,  through  aas- 
terity  and  sdf-denial,  than  through  wealth,  Inmy, 
and  self-indulgence.  Although  there  wouU  be 
hypocrites  among  them,  it  would  be  onreaeonaUt 
to  cbaige  all  the  Pharisees  as  a  body  with  hypoc- 
risy, in  the  sense  wherein  we  at  the  preMnt  day 
use  the  word.  A  learned  Jew,  now  Uvfaig,  cbaigss 
against  them  rather  the  holiness  of  works  tlian  hyp- 
ocritical ho\mem  —  Wtrkktiiigkieky  nickt  Sehim- 
keiUgkeU  (Herzfold,  GetckichU  da  Fottes  Jifroc^ 
iiL  359).  At  any  rate  they  must  be  nipuded  m 
having  been  some  of  the  moet  intense  yhnwafan 
whom  the  world  has  ever  seen;  and  looldng at  the 
average  standard  of  excellence  among  ■w*«»fcW^  it 


*  The  Igyptians  appsar  to  have  bad  Ideas  of'nn- 


throBgh  tastily  toaohtef,  and  1 
precisely  analogous  le  those  of  the  UvMeal  Law  and 
of  the  Pharlseee.  The  prioeti  would  not  eHkneevHi 
to  kMk  at  beans,  deemii«  them  not  dnm,  i^ifftpiii 
ov  Ka0*pi¥  iu¥  «Tiw(  Wv^»er  (im#«^ te  the  Qieik 
word  In  the  LXX.  for  tdkdr).  »  No  ^pdaa,"  esys 
Herodotus, «  would  salute  a  Greek  with  a  klsi,  aer 
use  a  Greek  knifo,  or  spits,  or  cauklron ;  or  teste  tfas 
meat  of  an  ox  which  had  been  cut  by  m  Qmek  katlb. 
They  drank  out  of  bronae  vessels,  rinsing  tkem  /mp«t 
MoUy.  And  If  any  one  acddentally  toodMd  a  |4f ,  be 
would  plunge  Into  the  Nile,  without  eloppii«  to  n»- 
diess  »  (Heretfo<.  U.  8r,  41,  47).  Just  as  the  JeM  le- 
garded  aU  other  nations,  the  Igyptiaw  iriafded  al 
other  natloos>lnd»diM  the  Jewi;  namely,  ^waalaw 
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h  neariy  oortdn  that  men  whote  Hves  were  ipent 
in  the  oeferoonkl  obeervaiioee  of  the  MUhna,  would 
efaerish  fe(4iiigt  of  8elf-<xm)plaoencj  and  spirittuil 
pride  not  juitified  by  intrinsic  moral  exceDenoe. 
The  taperdlioat  contempt  towards  the  poor  publi- 
can,  and  towarda  the  tender  penitent  loTe  that 
bathed  Christ's  feet  with  tears,  wonld  be  the  natu- 
nd  result  of  snob  a  system  of  life. 

It  was  alleged  against  them,  on  the  highest  spii^ 
ftaal  authority,  that  they  *«  made  the  word  of  God 
of  none  eflbet  by  their  traditions."  This  would  be 
true  in  the  Urgest  sense,  from  the  purest  form  of 
religion  in  the  Old  Testament  being  almost  incom- 
patible with  such  endlns  forms  (Mic  vi.  8);  but  it 
was  true  in  another  seMe,  from  some  of  the  tradi- 
llooa  beini^  deeidedly  at  Tariance  with  genuine  re- 
Egion.  The  evasions  connected  with  Corban  are 
w^  known.  To  this  may  be  added  theifollowing 
Instances:  It  is  a  plain  prseepi  of  morality  and 
religion  that  a  man  shall  pay  his  debts  (Ps.  zxzvii. 
SI);  but,  according  to  the  treatise  of  the  Mishna 
eaUed  Awtdak  garah^  i.  1,  a  Jew  was  prohibited 
fixMn  paying  money  to  a  heathen  three  days  before 
any  heathen  festival,  just  aa  if  a  debtor  had  any 
bvaiiiess  to  meddle  with  the  'question  of  how  his 
creditor  might  spend  his  own  money.  In  this 
way,  Cato  or  Cicero  might  have  been  kept  for  a 
while  out  of  his  legal  rights  by  an  ignoble  Jewish 
Dioney-<lealer  in  the  Thmstiberine  district.  In, 
acme  instances,  such  a  delay  in  the  pa}*nient  of 
debts  might  have  ruined  a  heathen  merchant- 
Again,  it  was  an  ii^junction  of  the  Pentateuch  that 
an  Israelite  should  ^  love  his  neighbor  as  himself'* 
(Lev.  xiz.  18);  and  although  In  this  particular 
passage  it  might  he  argued  that  by  ** neighbor'* 
was  meant  a  brother  Israelite,  it  is  evident  that 
the  spirit  of  the  precept  went  much  ferther  (Luke 
z.  27-29,  Ac),  In  plain  violation  of  it,  however, 
a  Jewish  midwife  is  forbidden,  in  the  Affodah  en- 
mA,  ii.  1,  to  assist  a  heathen  mother  in  the  ktbors 
of  childbirth,  so  that  through  this  prohibition  a 
heathen  mother  and  child  might  have  been  left  to 
perish  for  want  of  a  Pharisee's  professional  assist- 
ance. A  great  Roman  satirist,  in  holding  up  to 
view  the  unsoeial  customs  of  the  Roman  Jews,  spe- 
eiilea  as  two  of  their  traditious  that  they  were  not 
to  show  the  way,  or  point  out  springs  of  water  to 
any  but  the  circumcised. 

"  Tradi'ilt  furano  quodcunque  voloralno  Moses, 

Nod  monstrare  viae  eadem  nisi  saen  eolrad, 

Qoevitam  ad  fontem  sotos  dwluoere  wxpos."  • 

JuvsNAL,  ziv.  102-4. 

Kow  the  truth  of  this  statement  has  in  our  times 

been  formally  denied,  and  it  seems  certain  that 

neither  of  these  particular  prohibitions  is  found  in 

the  Mishna;    but  the  regubtlon   respecting  the 

Jewish  midwi\*es  tras  more  unsocial  and  smel'than 

the  two  practices  referred  to  in  the  satirist's  lines; 

and  individual  Pharisees,  while  the  spirit  of  antng- 

onism  to  the  Romans  %ras  a^lts  height,  may  have 

supplied  instances  of  the  imputed  churlishness,  al- 
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«  At  lesst  five  difltoreot  ezplan&tions  have  been  sug- 
gested of  the  paange  John  ix.  2.  1st.  That  It  alludes 
to  a  Jflwish  doetrioe  of  the  transmlgrmHon  of  soul*. 
ItSLj.  That  it  reibra  to  an  Alexandrine  doctrine  of  the 
pivSzistenee  of  soulHf  but  not  to  their  traosniigratlon. 
Sdly.  That  the  woiUs  mean,  "  Did  thip  man  sin,  as  the 
Orteks  «ay,  or  did  ids  parents  sin,  as  wf  «ay,  that  he 
«BS  bom  bUnd?*'  4thly.  That  it  involves  the  Rab- 
Unleal  Mea  of  the  possiUUty  of  an  Infenfs  ulnniDg  In 
als  osoChcr's  wnmb.    bOilj.  That  M  Is  tyonded  on  the 


though  not  justified  by  the  letter  of  their  tradftiont. 
In  feet,  Juvenal  did  really  somewhat  tmeKfrstate 
what  was  true  in  principle,  not  of  the  Jews  uni- 
versally, but  of  the  most  important  religious  party 
among  the  Jews,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 

An  analogy  has  been  pointed  out  by  Gdger  (p. 
104)  between  the  Pharisees  and  our  own  Puritans; 
and  in  some  points  there  are  undoubted  features  of 
similarity,  beginning  even  with  their  names.  Both 
were  inno-ators:  the  one  against  the  legal  ortho- 
dozy  of  the  Sadducees,  the  others  against  Episco- 
pacy. Both  of  than  had  republican  tendendes: 
the  Pharisees  gforifying  the  office  of  rabbi,  which 
depended  on  learning  and.  personal  merit,  rather 
than  that  of  priest,  which,  being  hereditary,  de- 
pended on  the  accident  of  birth;  while  the  Puri- 
tans in  Engbmd  abolished  monarchy  and  the  right 
of  hereditary  legishtion.  Even  in  their  zeal  for 
religious  education  there  was  some  resemblance: 
the  Pharisees  ezerting  themselves  to  instruct  dis- 
ciples in  their  schools  with  an  earnestness  never 
equaled  in  Rome  or  Greece;  while  In  Scotland  the 
Puritans  set  the  most  brilliant  ezample  to  modem 
Europe  of  parochial  schoob  for  the  common  peo- 
ple. But  here  comparison  ceases.  In  the  most 
essential  points  of  religion  they  were  not  only  not 
alike,  but  they  were  directly  antagonistic.  The 
Pharisees  were  under  the  bondage  of  forms  in  the 
manner  already  described;  while,  ezcept  In  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  religion  of 
the  Puritans  was  in  theory  purely  spiritual,  and 
they  assailed  even  the  ordinary  forms  of  Popery  and 
Prelacy  with  a  bitterness  of  language  copied  ftom 
the  denunciations  of  Christ  against  the  Pharisees. 

n.  In  regard  to  a  future  state,  Josepbus  pre- 
sents the  ideas  of  the  Pharisees  in  such  a  light  to 
his  Greek  readers,  that  whatever  interpretation  his 
ambiguous  language  might  possibly  admit,  he  ob- 
viously would  have  produced  the  impression  on 
Greeks  that  the  Pharisees  believed  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls.  Thus  his  statement  respecting 
them  is,  "  They  say  that  every  soul  is  iroperishabl^ 
but  that  the  soul  of  good  men  only  passes  over  (or 
transmigrates)  Into  another  body  —  furafialvtiv 
us  %r*pov  (TcifjM  —  while  the  soul  of  bad  men  is 
chastised  by  eternal  punishment"  (B,  J.  Ii.  8,  § 
U:  compare  ill.  8,  §  5,  and  AnL  zviii.  1,  §  3,  and 
Boettcher,  De  Inferisy  pp.  519,  552).  And  there 
are  two  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  might  coun- 
tenance this  idea:  one  in  Matt.  ziv.  2,  where  Herod 
the  tetrarch  is  represented  as  thinking  that  Jesus 
was  John  the  Baptist  risen  fh>m  the  dead  (though 
a  diflerent  color  is  given  to  Herod's  thoughts  in 
the  corresponding  passage,  Luke  iz.  7-9);  and 
another  in  John  iz.  2,  where  the  question  is  put 
to  Jesus  whether  the  blind  man  himself^  had 
sinned,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind? 
Notwithstanding  these  passages,  howex-er,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  Pharisees  believed  in  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead  very  much  in  the  same  sense  as  the  early 


predestlnarian  notion  that  the  blindness  from  Urth 
was  a  preceding  punishment  for  idns  whieh  the  blind 
man  aAierwmrds  committed :  Jost  aa  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, hi  a  remarkable  passage,  that  the  death  befoia 
'  "8  of  the  Prioeess  Anne's  infent  children  (thrve  la 
number)  was  a  preceding  pnnishment  for  her  Bubs»> 
quent  abandonment  of  her  Ikther,  James  II.  Uec 
Stewart's  Philosophy^  vol.  ti.  App.  vi.,  and  the  Oom* 
mentaiies  cf  Ds  Wette  and  Ukke,  ad  tomm. 
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Christioos.  Thit  ia  most  in  aoooitUnoe  with  St. 
Paul's  ftateroent  to  tlie  cliief  priests  and  council 
(Acts  zxiii.  6),  that  be  was  a  Pluuisee,  the  son  of 
a  Pharisee,  and  that  he  was  called  in  question  for 
the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  —  a  state- 
ment which  would  have  been  peculiarlj  disin- 
genuous, if  the  Pharisees  had  merely  believed  in 
the  transroigratioD  of  souls;  and  it  is  likewise 
almost  implied  in  Christ^s  teaching,  which  does 
not  insist  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as  any- 
thing new,  but  assumes  it  as  already  adopted  by 
his  bearers,  except  by  the  Sadducees,  although  he 
eoodemns  some  unspiritual  conceptions  of  its  nature 
as  erroneous  (Matt.  zzii.  30;  Mark  xii.  25;  Luke 
zx.  84-36).  On  this  head  the  Mishna  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  ideas  in  the  (jospeb,  as  distinguished 
from  any  mere  transmigration  of  souls;  and  the 
peculiar  phrsse,  '*  the  world  to  come,*'  of  which  6 
mlitp  6  ipx6fAt¥ot  was  undoubtedly  only  the  trans- 

ktbn,  frequently  occurs  in  it  (h^H  DVl^n, 
Avoih,  ii.  7,  iv.  16;  comp.  Mark  x.  30;  Luke  xviii. 
80).  This  phrase  of  Christians,  which  is  anterior 
to  Christianity,  but  which  does  not  occur  in  the 
O.  T.,  though  fully  justified  by  certain  passages  to 
be  found  in  some  of  its  latest  books,^  is  essentially 
dififerent  from  Greek  conceptions  on  the  same  sul>- 
ject;  and  generally,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
purely  temporal  blessings  of  the  Mosaic  legislation, 
the  Christian  ideas  that  this  workl  is  a  state  of 
probation,  and  that  every  one  after  death  will  have 
to  render  a  strict  account  of  his  actions,  were  ex- 
pressed by  Pharisees  in  language  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  misunderstand :  "  This  world  may  be 
likened  to  a  court-yard  in  comparison  of  the  world 
to  come;  therefore  prepare  thyself  in  the  ante- 
chamber Uiat  thou  mayest  enter  into  the  dining- 
room"  (Awth,  iv.  16).  "Everything  is  given  to 
man  on  security,  and  a  net  is  spread  over  every 
living  creature;  the  shop  is  open,  and  the  mer- 
chant credits;  the  book  is  open,  and  the  hand 
records;  and  whosoever  chooses  to  borrow  may 
eome  and  borrow :  for  the  collectors  are  continually 
going  round  daily,  and  obtain  payment  of  man, 
whether  with  his  consent  or  without  it;  and  the 
judgment  is  true  justice;  and  all  are  prepared  for 
the  feast"  (Avoih^  iii.  16).  "Those  who  are  bom 
ai9  doomed  to  die,  the  d^id  to  live,  and  the  quick 
to  be  judged ;  to  make  us  know,  understand,  and 
be  informed  that  He  is  (xod :  He  is  the  Former, 
Creator,  Intelligent  Being,  Judge,  Witness,  and 
suing  Party,  and  will  judge  thee  hereafler.  Blessed 
be  He;  for  in  his  presence  there  is  no  unrighteous- 
ness, forgetfulness,  respect  of  persoos,  nor  accept- 
ance of  a  bribe;  for  e\'ery thing  ii  his.  Know  also 
that  everything  is  done  according  to  the  account, 
and  let  not  thine  evil  imagination  persuade  thee 
that  the  grave  is  a  pUce  of  refuge  for  thee :  for 
against  thy  will  wast  thou  formeid,  and  against 
thy  will  wast  thou  bom;  and  against  thy  will  dost 
thou  live,  and  against  thy  will  wilt  thou  die;  and 
against  thy  will  must  thou  hereafter  render  an 
account,  sMd  receive  judgment  in  the  presence  of 
the  Sup*wne  King  of  kings,  the  Holy  (}od,  blessed 
is  H«  "  (Avoth,  iv.  22).  Still  it  must  be  borne  in 
mibd  that  the  actions  of  which  such  a  strict 
account  was  to  be  rendered  were  not  merely  those 
referred  to  by  the  spiritual  prophets  Isaiah  and 
Micah  (Is.  i.  16, 17;  Mio.  vi.  8),  nor  even  those 


«  The  eariiest  text  In  support  of  the  exprtesicm  Is 
psrbaps  *<  the  nsw  hsaTcos  mad  the  nsw  earUi 
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ei\Jobiad  In  the  Pentateuch,  bat  indnded  the* 
fabulously  suppoaed  to  have  been  ormlly  tranaadtted 
by  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  traditions  of  the  elders.  They  indnded,  in 
fact,  all  those  ceremonial  "worka,"  against  the 
efficacy  of  which,  in  the  deliverance  of  Uie  hwnaa 
soul,  St.  Paul  so  emphatically  protested. 

III.  In  refierence  to  the  opinions  of  the  Phar- 
isees coDoeming  the  htedout  of  the  wS,  a  diffieolty 
arises  fWim  the  very  prominent  position  which  they 
occupy  in  the  accounts  of  Josephns,  whereas  noth- 
ing vitally  essential  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Pharisees  seems  to  depend  on  those  opiniona, 
and  some  of  his  expressions  are  Greek,  rather  than 
Hebrew.  "  There  were  three  sects  of  the  Jews,** 
he  says,  **  which  had  difl^rent  conceptions  respect- 
ing human  aflUrs,  of  which  one  was  called  Phar- 
isees, the  second  Sadducees,  and  the  third  Esaenes. 
The  Pharisees  say  that  some  things,  and  not  all 
things,  are  the  work  of  ikte;  but  that  some  things 
are  in  our  own  power  to  l>e  and  not  to  be.  Bat 
the  Essence  declare  that  Fate  rules  aO  things,  and 
that  nothing  happens  to  man  except  by  its  decree. 
The  Sadducees,  on  the  other  hand,  take  away 
Fate,  boUing  that  Mt  is  a  thing  of  nought,  and 
that  human  affiiirs  do  not  depend  upon  it;  bat  m 
their  estimate  all  things  are  in  the  power  of  oor- 
sdves,  as  being  ourselves  the  causes  of  our  good 
things,  and  meeting  with  evils  through  onr  own 
inconsiderateness  '*  (comp.  xviii.  1,  |  3,  and  B,  J. 
ii.  8,  §  14).  On  reading  this  passage,  and  the 
others  which  bear  on  the  same  subject  in  Joee- 
phus*s  works,  the  suspicion  natursUy  ariaea  that 
he  was  biassed  by  a  desire  to  make  the  Greeks 
believe  that,  like  the  Greeks,  the  Jews  had  phi- 
losophical sects  amongst  themselves.  At  any  rate 
his  words  do  not  represent  the  opiniona  m  they 
were  really  held  by  the  three  rdigions  partiea. 
We  may  feel  certain,  that  the  iuflnence  of /alt 
was  not  the  point  on  which  discussions  respecting 
f^iee-wiU  turned,  though  there  may  have  been  di^ 
ferences  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  interposition 
of  God  in  human  affairs  was  to  be  regarded.  Thos 
the  ideas  of  the  Essenes  are  likely  to  have  been 
expressed  in  kmguage  approaching  to  the  words  of 
Christ  (Matt.  x.  29,  30,  %i.  2.5-34),  and  it  is  veiy 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Sadducees,  who  aeoepted 
the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  and  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  exduded  God,  in  thdr  con- 
ceptions, torn  all  influence  on  human  actions. 
On  the  whole,  in  reference  to  thb  point,  the  opoi- 
ion  of  GraeU  (Getckichte  der  Juden^  iii.  509)  seems 
not  improbable,  that  the  real  diflirence  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  was  at  first  pnetical 
and  political.  He  coi^jectures  that  the  wealthy 
and  aristocratical  Sadducees  in  thdr  wars  and 
negothitions  with  the  Syrians  entered  into  mattcn 
of  policy  and  calcubtions  of  prudence,  while  the 
zealous  Pharisees,  disdaining  worldly  wisdom,  kid 
stress  on  doing  what  seemed  right,  and  on  leaving 
the  event  to  God :  and  that  this  led  to  diilcrences 
in  formal  theories  and  metaphjaical  statements. 
The  precise  nature  of  those  differences  we  do  not 
certainly  know,  as  no  writing  of  a  Saddooee  oo 
the  subject  has  been  preserved  by  the  Jews,  sad 
on  matters  of  this  kind  it  is  unasie  to  tmst  un- 
reservedly the  statements  of  an  adversary.    [Sai>> 

DUCEE8.] 

ised  by  Isaiah  (Is.  U«.  n-av    Oosapan  Itaa.  ▼■.  S 
U.44:  Is.xxTi.19. 
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IV.  In  referioee  to  ibe  spirit  of  profelTtism 
tmoiig  ihc  Pbuiaeet,  there  is  undUputable  authoiw 
iij  for  the  statement  that  H  prerailed  to  a  very 
great  esitent  at  the  time  of  Christ  (Matt,  zxiii. 
15);  and  attention  is  now  called  to  it  on  account 
of  its  probable  importance  in  having  paved  the 
way  for  the  eailj  diflbsion  of  Christianitj.  The 
district  of  Palestine,  wliioh  was  long  in  proportion 
to  its  breadth,  a|id  which  yet,  fix>m  Dan  to  Beei^ 
aheba,  was  only  160  Roman  miles,  or  not  quite  148 
English  miles  long,  and  which  is  represented  as 
having  been  dvilixed,  wealthy,  and  populous  1,000 
Tears  before  Christ,  would  under  any  circumstances 
have  been  too  small  to  continue  maintaining  the 
whole  growing  popuUtion  of  its  children.  But, 
through  kidnapping  (Joel  iii.  6),  through  leading 
into  captivity  by  military  incursions  and  victorious 
enemies  (S  K.  zviL  6,  zviii.  11,  zziv.  15;  Am.  i. 
6,  9),  through  flight  (Jer.  xliiL  i-7),  through  com- 
merce (Joeeph.  AiU,  zx.  2,  §  3),  and  probably 
tlirottgh  ordinary  emigration,  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ  had  become  scattered  over  the  foirest  por- 
tiona  of  the  civilized  world.  On  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, that  great  festival  on  which  the  Jews  suppose 
Moses  to  have  brought  the  perfect  Law  down  tnm 
heaven  {Festival  Pi-ayers/or  PenUcoUy  p.  6),  Jews 
are  said  to  have  been  assembled  with  one  accord  in 
one  place  at  Jerusalem,  ^  from  every  region  under 
heaven.**  Admitting  that  this  was  an  oriental 
hyperbole  (comp.  John  zxi.  25),  there  must  have 
base;  some  foundation  for  it  in  fact;  and  the  enu- 
mention  of  the  various  countries  from  which  Jews 
are  said  to  have  been  present  gives  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  widely-spread  ezistence  of  Jewish  commu- 
nities^ Now  it  is  not  unlikely,  though  it  cannot 
be  proved  tnm  Josephus  {Ant.  zx.  2,  §  3),  that 
missions  and  organized  attempts  to  produce  con- 
versions, although  unknown  to  Greek  philosophers, 
existed  among  the  Pharisees  (De  Wette,  Exegetis- 
ekes  Handbucky  Matt  xziii.  15).  But,  at  any  rate, 
the  then  existhig  regulations  or  customs  of  syna- 
gogues afibrded  facilities  which  do  not  exist  now 
either  in  synagogues  or  Christian  churches  for  pre- 
senting new  views  to  a  congregation  (Acts  xvii.  2; 
Lake  iv.  16).  Under  such  auspices  the  prosely- 
tizing spirit  of  the  Pharisees  inevitably  stimulated 
a  thkst  for  inquiry,  and  accustomed  the  Jews  to 
theological  controversies.  Thus  there  ezisted  pre- 
cedents and  fa\-oring  circumstances  for  efibrts  to 
make  proselytes,  when  the  greatest  of  all  mis- 
sionaries, a  Jew  by  race,  a  Pharisee  by  education, 
a  Greek  by  language,  and  a  Roman  citizen  by 
birth,  preaching  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  to  those 
wlio  Ibr  the  most  part  already  believed  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  confronted  the  elaborate  ritual- 
system  of  the  written  and  oral  law  by  a  pure 
spiritual  religion :  and  thus  obtained  the  coopera- 
tion of  many  Jews  themselves  in  breaking  down 
every  barrier  between  Jew,  Pharisee,  Greek,  and 
Roman,  and  in  endeavoring  to  unite  all  mankind 
by  the  brotherhood  of  a  common  (Jhristianity. 

LUerature,  —  In  addition  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Josephus,  and  the  Mishna,  it  is  proper  to 
read  Epipbanius  Advettut  Hcereses,  lib.  I.  xri.; 
and  the  notes  of  Jerome  to  Matt.  xxiL  23,  xxiii. 
9,  Ac.,  though  the  information  given  by  both  these 
miters  is  very  imperfect. 

In  modem  literature,  see  several  treatises  in 
(!golino*s  Tketaurui,  vol.  xxii.;  and  Lightfoot*s 
BortB  Hebrmem  on  Matt.  iii.  7,  where  a  curious 
-abbioical  descriptkm  is  given  of  seven  sects  of 
Phariseea,  which,  from  its  being  destitute  of  any 
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intrinsic  value,  is  not  inserted  in  this  article.  See 
likewise  Brueker's  Hiittoria  Crimea  Philosopkue, 
ii.  744-769;  MUman's  Hi$toiy  of  the  Jew,  it  71; 
Ewald^s  GesrMchU  des  Volkes  Jtrael,  iv.  415-419; 
and  the  Jahrhwtdert  det  IfeiU,  p.  5,  Ac.  of  GfHirer, 
who  has  insisted  strongly  on  the  importance  of  the 
Blishna,  and  has  made  great  use  of  the  Talmud 
generally.  See  also  the  following  works  by  modem 
learned  Jews:  Jost,  Ge$ch%chte  det  Judenthumt 
wul  seiner  Sekten,  i.  196;  Grsetz,  GetchichU  der 
Juden,  iii.  508-518  ;  Herzfekl,  Gttckiehte  des 
VoUes  Jisrael,  iii.  358-362  ;  and  Geiger,  Ur- 
sehrifl  und  UeberwetsmugeM  der  Bibel,  p.  103,  le. 

E.T. 
*  Additumal  Literature,  —  See  Grossmann,  Da 
Judaorum  DisdpUna  ArcanUy  Part.  1,  2,  Lips. 
1833-34 ;  De  Phariscdsmo  Jvdaorum  Alexandrina 
Commentatio,  Part.  1-3,  Und,  1846-50;  De  CoOs- 
gio  Phariscsorvm^  ibid.  1851.  Biedermann,  Phar- 
is&er  «.  Sadducdery  Ziirich,  1854.  Reuss,  art 
Pkarisder,  in  Herzog*s  Real-Encyld.  xi.  496-509. 
(Geiger,  Saddueder  u.  Pharis&er^  fVom  the  JUd, 
Zeittchr,  f.  Wiss,  u.  Leben^  Bresbm,  1863;  see 
also  his  Das  Jvdentkum  u.  seine  Geschichte,  2« 
Aufl.  tM(f.  1865.  DeUtzsch,  JesMSti.^iae/(agahist 
Renan  and  Geiger),  Erlangen,  1866.  Ginsburg, 
art.  Pharisees  in  Kitto's  CycL  of  Bibl.  JM,^  8d 
ed.,  1866.  T.  Keim,  Geseh,  Jesu  von  Nasara^ 
Ziirich,  1867,  i.  251-272.  J.  Derenboorg,  Essai 
sur  thist,  el  la  geogr,  de  la  Palestine^  Paris,  1867, 
i.  119-144,  452  ff.  A.  Hansrath,  NeutesL  Zeit^ 
gesckiehte,  Heidelb.  1868,  i.  117-133.  A. 

PHA'ROSH  (\3ir^  [ajlea]:  *6pos'.  Pha- 
rot).  Elsewhere  Parosh.  The  same  variation  is 
found  in  the  Geneva  Version  (Ezr.  viii.  3). 

PHARTAR  PS"!?  [swijl,  rapid,  Get., 
FUrst],  t.  «.  Parpar :  [Rom.  ^aptpdp ;  Vat] 
''A^pop^ ;  Alex,  ^ap^apa :  Pharpkar).  The 
second  of  the  two  **  rivers  of  Damascus  **  —  Abana 
and  Pharpar— alluded  to  by  Naaman  (2  K.  v. 
12). 

The  two  principal  streams  in  the  district  of  Da- 
mascus are  the  Barada  and  the  Awqf:  in  foct, 
there  are  no  others  worthy  of  the  name  of  **  river.** 
There  are  good  grounds  for  identifying  the  Barada  ■ 
with  the  Abana,  and  there  seems  therefore  to  be  no 
alternative  but  to  consider  the  ^4100;  as  being  the 
Pharpar.  But  though  in  the  region  of  Damascus, 
the  Atoaf  has  not,  like  the  Barada,  any  connection 
with  the  city  itself.  It  does  not  approach  it  nearer 
than  8  miles,  and  is  divided  fh>m  it  by  the  ridge 
of  the  Jebel  Asioad,  It  takes  its  rise  on  the  S.  E. 
sfopes  of  Hermon,  some  5  or  6  miles  from  Beit 
Jenn,  ckiee  to  a  village  called  Amy,  the  name  of 
which  it  bears  during  the  first  part  of  its  course. 
It  then  rans  S.  E  by  K^r  Hauwar  and  Sasa,  but 
soon  recovering  itsdf  by  a  turn  northwards,  ulti- 
matdy  ends  in  the  Bahrei  Hifaneh,  the  most 
southeriy  of  the  three  hJces  or  swamps  of  Damascus, 
nearly  due  east  of,  and  about  40  miles  horn,  the 
point  at  which  it  started.  The  Awf^'  has  been 
investigated  by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  is  described  by 
him  in  the  Bibliotktca  Sacra  for  Bday,  1849;  see 
also  Robinson  {Bild,  Res.  iii.  447,  448).  It  is  evi- 
dently  much  infivkw  to  the  Barada,  for  while  that 
is  extraordinarily  copkms,  and  also  perennial  in  the 


o  The  A  at  the  oommsncement  of  this  name  sog^ 
gests  the  Hebrew  definite  article ;  but  no  trace  of  it 
appears  in  the  Hsbrsw  mas. 
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ooitest  SMaous,  thn  is  described  as  a  small  livelj* 
stream,  not  unfrequently  dry  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course.  On  Uie  maps  of  Kiepert  (1856)  and 
Van  de  Yelde  (1858)  the  name  of  Wady  Barbar 
is  found,  appaieiiUj  that  of  a  valley  paraUel  to  the 
Amy  near  Ktfr  ffnwo^ir ;  but  what  the  authority 
for  this  is  the  writer  has  not  suooevded  in  dssoov- 
ering.  Nor  has  tie  found  any  name  on  the  maps 
or  in  the  lists  of  1  >r.  Hobinson  answering  to  Tad- 

rah^  ^^^y2t    by  which  I*harpar  is  rendered  In 

the  Arabic  \-ersiou  of  2  K.  t.  IS. 

The  tradition  of  the  Jews  of  Damascos,  as  re- 
ported by  Schwars  (54,  also  20,  27),  is  curiously 
subversive  of  our  ordinary  ideas  regarding  these 
streams.  They  call  the  river  Fijeh  (that  is  the 
Barada)  the  Fharpar,  and  give  the  Jiame  Amana 
or  Karmion  (an  old  Talmudic  name,  see  vol.  i.  p. 
2  6)  to  a  stream  which  Schwarz  describes  as  run- 
ning from  a  fountain  called  el-Bmitdy^  1^  miles 
from  Beth  Djana  {Beit  Jenn)^  in  a  N.  M  direction, 
to  Damascus  (see  also  the  reference  to  the  Nubian 
geographer  by  Gesenius,  The*,  1132  a).  What  is 
intended  by  this  the  writer  is  at  a  loss  to  know. 

G. 

PHAR'ZITES,  THB  OT^^  [P*^-,  «« 
Pharea]:  6  *apt<rh  [Vat]  Alex.  Copts'.  Phnr- 
enUB).  The  descendants  of  PbareE,  the  son  of 
Judah  (Num.  xxri.  20).  They  were  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  Hezronites  and  the  HamuUtes. 

PHASE'AH  (np^  [tame,Gm.;borHaitkt 
Pattover,  Fiirst]:  «c(r6;  Alex.  [«ff0-<n};  FA.] 
^aiffrii  Phasta).     Paseah  2  (Neh.  rii.  51). 

PHAJSE'LIS  («a<n}Air:  PhattUi),  A  town 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  confines  of 
Lyda  and  Painphylia,  and  consequently  ascribed 
by  the  ancient  writers  sometimes  to  one  and  some- 
times to  the  other.  Its  commerce  was  consider- 
able in  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  for  in  the  reign  of 
Amasis  it  was  one  of  a 'number  of  Greek  towns 
which  carried  on  trade  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  the  Hanseatio  confederacy  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  had  a  common  tem[^  the  Hellenium,  at 
Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and  nominated  wpocrr^roi  for 
the  regulation  of  commercial  questions  and  the 
decision  of  disputes  arising  out  of  contracts,  like 
the  pretuthommet  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  presided 
over  the  courts  of  pie  powder  (picdt  poudre*^  ped- 
lars) at  the  diflerent  staples.  In  hUer  times  Phase- 
lis  was  distinguished  as  a  resort  of  the  Pamphylian 
and  Cilician  pirates.  Its  port  was  a  convenient 
one  to  make,  for  the  lofly  mountain  of  Solynui 
(now  Takhtabi\  which  backed  it  at  a  distance  of 
only  five  miles,  is  neariy  8,000  feet  in  height,  and 
constitutes  an  admirable  landmark  from  a  great 
distance.  Phaselis  itself  stood  on  a  rock  of  50  or 
100  feet  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  wsa  joined  to 
the  main  by  a  k>w  isthmus,  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  a  lake,  now  a  pestiferous  marsh.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  this  were  a  closed  port  and  a  road- 
stead, and  on  the  western  a  hut^  artifkdal  harbor, 
formed  by  a  mole  run  out  into  the  sea.  The 
remains  of  this  may  still  be  traced  to  a  considerable 
extent  below  the  sur&oe  of  the  water.  The  ma- 
sonry of  the  pier  which  protected  the  small  eastern 
port  is  nearly  perfect  In  this  sfaeltend  position 
the  pirates  could  lie  safely  while  they  sold  their 
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booty,  and  abo  reit,  the  whole  icgko  baring  hen 
anciently  so  thickly  covered  with  wood  as  to  give 
the  name  of  Pitynsa  to  the  town.  For  a  time  the 
Phaselites  confined  thehr  relatfons  with  the  Pam- 
phylians  to  the  purposes  just  mentioned ;  but  they 
subsequently  joined  the  piratical  league,  and  suf- 
fered in  consequence  the  km  of  their  indepeodenee 
and  their  to«n  hitids  in  the  war  which  was  waged 
by  the  Roman  consul  Pubfins  Searilins  f sanrkns  fai 
the  years  77-75  b.  c.  Bat  at  the  outset  the  Ro- 
mans had  to  a  great  extent  fostered  the  pintfes,  by 
the  demand  which  sprang  up  for  dorontie  slaves 
upon  the  change  of  manners  brought  tbocX  by  the 
spoliation  of  Carthage  and  Corinth.  It  is  said 
that  at  this  time  many  thousand  slaves  were  passed 
through  Ddos  —  whksh  was  the  mart  between  Amik 
and  Europe — fan  a  single  day;  and  the  proveri) 
grew  up  there,  *^/iTo^,  mrhrKtvcair  i^tkoSr 
irdirra  w4wfMreu.  Bat  when  the  CiUdans  had 
acquired  siMh  power  and  audacity  as  to  sweep  the 
seas  as  fiu*  as  the  Italian  coast,  and  intermpt  the 
supplies  of  com,  it  became  time  to  inteffore,  and 
the  expedition  of  Ser\'illns  eouMueticed  the  voik 
which  was  afterwards  completed  by  Fompey  the 
Great 

It  is  in  the  interval  between  the  growth  of  the 
Cilician  piracy  and  the  Senrilian  e]q)editloo  that 
the  incidents  rekted  in  the  First  Book  of  Macca- 
bees occurred.  Hie  Romans  are  represented  at 
requiring  all  their  allies  to  render  up  to  Simon  the 
high-priest  any  Jewish  exiles  who  n)ay  have  taken 
refuge  among  them.  After  naming  Ptolemy,  De- 
metrius (king  of  Syrian,  Attalus  (king  of  Peq^ 
mus),  Ariarathes  (of  Pontus),  and  Arsi^  (of  F^ 
thia),  as  recipients  of  these  missives,  the  author 
adds  that  the  consul  also  wrote  tit  vdaas  rks 
Xf^pctt  Koi  :ULujfdfiji  (Grotius  conjectures  Aa^ 
^dtctpf  and  one  MS.  has  Mttrsuftfftrp)  ical  Svaprai- 
rait  Kal  tls  ArjKov  fcal  c?s  MMw  moI  «if  Xumha 
Koifts  riiy  Ko^tatf  Kal  tit  ^ZdfAOV  irol  els  rV 
Tlafiipv\lay  koI  tU  r^p  Avxiay  Ktd  «[f  'AAxco^ 
yaffffhPi  Kol  fU  'PSSov  icol  cis  ^acriKlMa  aal 
«/$  Ka^  KoX  tts  M9tip  icai  tts  ''ApaJkuf  «al  els 
T6pTvyew  icctl  Krt^op,  KaiKuwpof  col  Ki^v^ 
(I  Mace.  XV.  23).  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the 
places  named,  with  the  exception  of  Cyprus  and 
Cyrene,  lie  on  the  highway  of  marine  traffic  be- 
tween Syria  and  Italy.  The  Jewish  slaves,  whether 
kidnapped  by  their  own  couutrymen  (Ex.  xxL  IS) 
or  obtained  by  raids  (2  K.  v.  2),  appear  in  eariy 
times  to  ha\'e  been  transmitted  to  the  west  coast 
of  Asia  Mmor  by  this  route  (see  Es.  xxvii  13: 
Jod  iii.  6). 

The  existence  of  the  mountain  Solyma,  and  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Phaselis,  renders  it  probable  that  the 
descendants  of  some  of  these  Israelites  formed  a 
population  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of 
StralK)  (Herod.  U.  178;  Strab.  xiv.  c  3;  Uv. 
xxxrii.  23;  Meht,  i.  14;  Beaufort,  Karamamia,  pfk 
53-56).  J.  W.  a 

PHAS1R0N  (♦MTifN^;  [Sin.  ^urt^prnwi] 
Phnttrcn ;  Postron),  the  name  of  the  head  of  aa 
Arab  tribe,  >*  the  chiklren  of  Pfaasiroa  "  (1  Msee. 
ix.  66),  defeated  by  Jonathan,  but  of  whom  noth- 
ing more  is  known.  B.  F.  W. 

PHAS^ARON    (««r<roSywf ;    [Tat  4m^ 


a  Bach  Is  the  aeanlng  of  the  word  Pharpar^  tnated  Pussy,  howsvor  (Cbsim.  on  Amos  L  9^ 
•s  Hebrew,  according  to  Gsaenios  and  FUrsi.    Dr.   '^CRMlMd." 
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•wot;  Aid.  ^aff^mpU:]   Pkatitrim),    Pashub 
(1  Ewir.  V.  25). 

PHE3B.    [Ph<bbe.] 

PHB'NICB.  1.  See  PntBincB,  PH<K2nciA. 
t.  More  properly  Phcbkix  (♦«(iri|,  Aote  xxviL  IS), 
though  probftbly  our  ireoebttore  meeni  it  to  be 
proii«iiiioed  Pkiniee  in  two  sjUables,  at  oppoeed  to 
Pheitiei  (♦oirMf  Acta  xL  19)  in  three. 

The  place  onder  our  preeeot  ooosideration  wm  a 
town  and  harbor  on  the  south  coaet  of  Crete: 
nod  the  name  trat  douUieai  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  for  the  pahn-tree,  which  Theophraatut  aajt 
was  indigenous  in  the  island.  [Palm-tree.]  The 
ancient  notices  of  Phoenix  converge  remarkably  to 
establish  ito  identitj  with  the  modem  iMro.  Be- 
aides  Ptolemj*s  longitudes,  we  have  Pliny*8  state- 
ment that  it  was  (as  Lutro  is)  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  island.  Moreover,  we  find  applied  to 
this  locaKtj,  by  the  modem  Greeks,  not  only  the 
word  Phimka^  which  is  clearly  Pkctmx,  but  also 
the  words  AwipolU  and  Aradena.  Now  Stephanus 
Bynntinoa  saji  that  Anopolis  is  ihit  same  with 
Aradene,  and  Hierodea  says  that  Aradena  is  the 
tame  with  Phoenix.  The  last  authority  adds  also 
that  the  island  of  Clauda  is  very  near.  We  see 
further  that  all  these  mdications  correspond  exactly 
with  what  we  read  in  the  Acts.  St.  Paul's  ship 
was  at  Fair  Havens,  which  is  some  miles  to  the 
E.  of  Lutro;  but  she  was  bound  to  the  westward, 
and  the  sailors  wished  to  reach  Phoenix  (xxvii. 
S-19) ;  and  it  was  in  making  the  attempt  that  they 
were  caught  by  the  gale  and  driven  to  Clauda  {ibid, 
1»-16). 

Still  there  were  till  htely  two  difficulties  in  the 
matter:  and  the  recent  and  complete  removal  of 
them  is  so  satisfactory,  that  they  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  First,  it  used  to  be  asserted,  by  per- 
sons well  acquainted  with  this  coast,  that  there  is 
no  such  harix>r  hereabouto  at  all  afibrding  a  safe 
anchorage.  This  is  simply  an  error  of  foct.  The 
matter  is  set  at  rest  by  abundant  evidence,  and 
especially  by  the  late  survey  of  our  own  officers,  an 
extract  from  whose  drawing,  showing  the  excel- 
lent soundings  of  the  harbor,  was  first  published 
(1862)  in  the  first  edition  of  the  lift  and  Epistles 
of  Si,  P(xuly  ii.  333.  An  account  by  recent  tra\'d- 
iert  will  be  found  in  the  second  edition  of  Smith's 
Votfage  awl  Shipvrreck  of  8L  Paul^  p.  956.  The 
other  difficulty  is  a  verbal  one.  The  saibrs  in  the 
Acta  deseribe  Phoenix  as  \ifi4ya  rris  Kpirr^f 
fiKlrorra  Kark  Ktfia  icol  icari  X^P<^^i  whereas 
Ltdro  is  precisely  sheltered  from  these  winds.  But 
it  ought  to  have  been  remembered  that  seamen  do 
not  recommend  a  harbor  because  of  ito  exposure 
to  certain  winds;  and  the  perplexity  is  at  once 
removed  either  by  taking  Kurd  as  expressing  the 
direction  in  which  the  wind  bk>ws,  or  by  bearing 
fai  mind  that  a  sailor  speaks  of  everything  from  his 
own  point  of  view.  The  harbor  of  PlMBnix  or 
Lmiro  does  ^fook**  from  the  water  toward  the 
Itmd  which  incloses  it  —  in  the  direction  of  *«  sonth- 
west  and  northwest.'*  J.  S.  H. 

*  BIr.  Twistletdh*s  article  on  Phenice,  in  some 
earlier  copies  of  the  Dictionary,  was  superseded 
(ezeept  a  few  sentences)  by  that  of  Dr.  Howson 
(as  would  seem)  on  account  of  his  diflferent  inter- 
pcctation  of  ^kivowra  Kark  Ki$a^  etc.  (see  above). 
Mr.  T.  maintains  that  the  words  can  mean  only 
that  "the  harbor  fooked  to  the  southwest  and 
Borthwest,"  and  will  not  bear  any  other  explana- 
laoiu  Sebolars  generally  have  heretofore  held  this 
IM 
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opinion,  which  seems  to  exchide  the  snppositioo 
that  Lutro  and  I*henice  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Smith  ( Voyage  and  Shipwredc  of  PaitUf 
p.  87  if.,  ad  ed.)  and  Dean  Alford  (on 'Acta  xxviL 
13)  understand  Kord  of  the  direction  whither  and 
not  whence,  and  thus  identify  Phenice  with  the 
modem  LMtro.  Captain  Spratt  of  the  Royal  Navy 
( Travels  and  Researches  in  Crete,  ii.  249,  Und. 
1865)  assigns  good  reasons  for  this  identification, 
though,  strangdy  enough,  he  separates  Kark  A^/So, 
etc,  altogether  from  the  question.  He  urges  that 
the  name  Phineka  (from  ^oivi^)  is  still  current 
as  applied  to  Lutro,  and  also  that  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Lubt>,  dating  from  the  cinperor 
Nerva  (a.  n.  96-98),  shows  that  ships  from  Alex- 
andria (see  Acto  xxvii.  6)  resorted  to  this  harbor. 
It  is  the  only  one,  says  this  navigator,  on  the  south 
of  Crete  which  affords  a  safe  winter  refuge.  In- 
stead, howe^-er,  of  referring  fi\4worTa  »  •  • 
X^poi^  ^  ^  opening  of  the  harbor,  he  under- 
stands it  of  the  coune  of  the  vo}'age  from  Fair 
Havens  to  Phenice,  namely,  first  southwest  and 
then  beyond  rv>n^  Littinus  for  the  rest  of  the  way 
northwest  According  to  that  view  we  kara  al^ 
solutely  nothing  from  the  text  respecting  the  situa- 
tion of  the  harbor.  But  $K4irorra  agreeing  with 
ktfUwa  shows  that  the  point  of  observation  must 
be  the  port,  and  not  the  vessel. 

It  wUl  be  noticed  that  the  above  writers  (How- 
son,  Smith,  Alford,  Spratt),  who  assume  Lutro  and 
Phenice  to  be  the  same,  by  no  means  agree  in  their 
mode  of  reconciling  Lulce's  language  with  that  con- 
clusion. The  argument  on  this  side  of  the  question 
wouki  be  stronger  if  that  disagreement  did  not  exist 
Dr.  Lechler  represento  in  part  a  still  difibrent  opin- 
ion. He  accords  with  those  who  understand  xark 
A(/3a  and  the  like  (correctly  we  think)  of  the  quarter 
whence  the  winds  blow;  but  suggesta  that  Luke 
may  be  stating  here  only  the  common  opinion  or 
report  in  regard  to  Phenice,  and  not  his  own  testi- 
mony ;  for  Paul's  ship  did  not  reach  Phenice,  and 
the  historian  had  no  personal  knowledge  on  the 
subject  (see  his  Der  Apottel  Geschichttn,  p.  400, 
3t«  Aufl.,  1869).  For  a  fuller  criticism  on  this 
topic,  see  the  writer's  Commentary  on  Acts^  pp. 
420-423  (2d  ed.). 

The  case  is  certainly  not  without  ito  difficulty. 
Among  the  possibilities  are  that  Lutro  and  Phenioe 
may  fio<  be  the  same;  or,  that  Luke  deviates  here 
somewhat  firom  the  ordinary  usage  in  speaking  of 
winds;  or,  that  the  coast-tine  of  the  harbor  may 
have  changed  in  the  course  of  time.  The  state- 
mento  both  of  Pashley  ( Travels  in  Crete,  Lond. 
1837)  and  of  Spratt  show  that  upheavals  and  sub- 
mergences have  been  frequent  in  Crete.  We  do  not 
presume  at  present  to  decide  the  question.      H. 

PHEB'BSITBS  (««p«Carei :  Phereusi),  1 
Esdr.  viii.  69;  =  Pkrizzites;  oomp.  Esr.  ix.  1. 

PHER'EZITE;  PHER-EZITBS  (6  ««/>«- 
(aiot:  Pheretaus;  Pherexxti),  Jud.  v.  16;  2  Esdr. 
i.  81.  The  latter  of  these  passages  contains  a 
statement  in  accordance  with  those  of  Gen.  xiil. 
7,  xxxiv.  30;  Judg.  i.  4,  Ac.,  noticed  undei 
Perizzitb. 

•  PHI-BE'SETH,    E»ek.  xxx.  17.     [Pi- 

BESETH.] 

PHI'OHOL  (bb'^B  [strong,  mighty,  Filist] 

Samar.  ^D  ^Z  ^tx^k;  Alex.  *ueok;  Joseph. 
♦fjcoXot:  Phichol),  chief  captain  of  the  army  of 
Abimeleeh,  king  of  the  Philistines  of  Genr  in  thr 
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daji  of  both  Abraham  (Gen.  xzL  32, 99)  and  Imm 
(xxvL  26).  Joaepbut  roentiona  hfan  on  the  aeoood 
Doeaaion  onlj.  On  the  other  hand  the  LXX.  intro- 
diioa  Ahuzsaih,  Abimelech's  other  companion,  on 
the  first  alio.  By  Gewniut  the  name  is  treated  as 
Hebrew,  and  as  meaning  the  '*  mouth  of  all.*'  II; 
Fiust  (ffatulwb.  ii.  215  a),  it  is  derived  from  a 

root  b^D,  to  be  strong.  But  Hitrig  {PhiUttder, 
f  57)  refers  it  to  the  Sanskrit  pitichula^  a  tama- 
risk, pointing  out  that  Abraham  had  planted  a 
tamarisk  in  Beer-sheba,  and  comparing  the  name 
with  Elah,  Beroeus,  'lappuaeh,  and  other  names 
of  persons  and  phces  signifying  diflerent  kinds  of 
treei;  and  with  the  name  ^iyaXoSt  *  village  of 
Palestine  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §  2),  and  ^tya?da  in 
Greece.  Stark  {Goza,  etc.,  p.  99)  more  cautiously 
sfHds  such  speculations.     The  natural  oonchiiioa 


PHILABBEPHIA 

tnm  these  vadn  noi^ectarrt  is  thaA  Pbiehol  b  ■ 
Philistine  name,  the  meaning  and  derivation  of 
which  are  lost  to  us.  0. 

*  Phichol  (whatever  its  origin)  was  no  doabi  a 
military  title  (like  ntmUr  or  nhukir  in  the  BmI  at 
present),  and  hence  wouM  be  ei^Meied  to  reeur  ia 
the  history  again  and  again.  In  speaking  of  Toik- 
ish  offieers  now  the  name  is  very  seklom  heard,  and 
they  are  known  to  the  public  aimoel  eaelnaivcly  by 
their  titles  (Iliomaon's  Land  and  Beok,  iL  8S1). 

U. 

PHTLADELTHIA  (^  *i\aXtK^ia  Ibrodk- 
erlff  hrt] :  PhUndtlptiui\  Kev.  iii.  7.  A  town  on 
the  confines  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia  Catacecaumene, 
built  by  Attains  II.,  king  of  Pergamua.  It  was 
situated  on  the  fewer  idopes  of  Tmolas,  oo  the 
Boathem  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Ain^t-yhhd  Som, 


Philadelphia  (Mac&rlant^s  Jpoeal^ptic  Ckmtkts), 


:  a  river  which  is  probably  the  Oigamus  of  antiquity, 
and  falls  into  the  Wadig-tchai  (the  Hermns)  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sart^KaUn  (Sardis),  about  25 
mites  to  the  west  of  the  site  of  Philadelphia.     This 

;  bitter  is  still  represented  by  a  town  called  Allnh- 
ikehr  (city  of  God).     Its  elevation  is  952  feet 

.  above  the  se*.  Hie  region  around  is  highly  ^-ol- 
canic,  and  geologically  speaking  betongs  to  the 
district  of  Phrygia  Cataoecauroene,  on  the  western 
edge  of  whieh  it  lies.  The  soil  was  extremely 
fkvorable  to  the  growth  of  vines,  celebrated  by 
Vinril  for  the  soundness  of  the  wine  they  pro- 
duced; and  in  all  probability  Philadelphia  was 
built  by  Attains  as  a  mart  for  the  great  wine- 
prodneing  region,  extending  for  500  stades  in  length 
by  400  in  breadth ;  for  its  coins  have  on  them  the 
head  of  Baochas  or  a  female  Baochaiit.  Strabo 
compares  the  soil  with  that  in  the  iieighhoriKxxl 
of  Catana  in  Sieily;  and  modem  travellers  describe 
the  appearance  of  the  country  as  resembling  a 
billowy  sea  of  disintegrated  Uva,  with  here  and 
there  vast  trap-dykes  protruding,  llie  original 
population  of  Phibulelpbia  seems  to  have  been 
Macedonian,  and  the  national  character  to  have 
been  retained  even  in  Uie  time  of  IHiny.  There 
waa,  however,  as  appears  from  Rev.  iiL  9,  a  syna- 
gogue of  Hellenizing  Jews  there,  as  well  as  a 
Christian  Church.  The  locality  continued  to  be 
solQeet  to  constant  earthquakes,  which  m  the  tiaae 


of  Strabo  rendered  even  the  town-waOs  of  Phik- 
delpbU  unaafe;  but  its  inhabitants  held  pertina- 
ciously to  the  spot,  perhaps  horn  the  profit  whieli 
naturally  accrued  to  them  fh>m  their  city  being  ths 
staple  of  the  great  wine-districL  But  the  expense 
of  reparation  was  constant,  and  hence  perhaps  the 
poverty  of  .the  members  of  the  Christian  Uinrek 
(d!9a  ,  ,  ,  Srt  lUKpiof  ^X*"  S^Wfur,  Kev. 
iii.  8),  who  no  doubt  were  a  portion  of  the  nrfaaa 
population,  and  heavily  taxed  for  public  purposes, 
as  well  as  subject  to  private  loss  by  the  destrodioa 
of  their  own  property.  Philadelphia  was  not  of 
sufficient  importance  in  the  Roman  times  to  have 
law-courts  of  its  own,  but  belonged  to  a  jnrisdietaon 
of  which  Sardis  was  the  centre. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Philadelphia 
occupied  the  site  of  another  town  named  Caliste- 
bus,  of  which  Herodotus  speaks,  in  his  aceoont  of 
Xerxes*s  march,  as  famous  for  the  pttMluctaon  of  s 
sugar  from  the  hokm  torgkum  and  sweetwoti  {h 
rp  ii^pts  Hiifuotpyol  fitKi  4ic  i^imii  re  ««1  vr 

{}ov  wotcSo-i,  vii.  ai).  But  by  the  way  in  whkh 
le  mentions  Callatebns  (of  which  the  name  is  only 
known  from  him)  it  would  seem  to  have  been  not 
far  fh>m  the  Bfseender,  firom  which  the  ruins  of  Al 
lah-ththr  cannot  be  less  tMsiant  than  firom  30  tc 
40  miles,  while  they  are  very  near  the  Cogiman. 

Xcna 


The  enormoos  plane  tree,  too,  which  stmdt : 
attention,  and  the  abundance  of  the  f^»f^K^,  poM 
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10  ft  raRkm  well  ftmiiahed  with  springB  of  water, 
which  if  the  case  with  the  northern  side  of  the 
Meander,  where  Xerxes  crossed  it,  and  not  so  with 
the  \icinlty  of  AUtikshthr.  At  the  same  time  the 
Persian  king,  in  his  two  days*  march  fh>m  0}-d»ra 
to  Sardis,  must  Iiave  passed  very  near  the  site  of 
the  future  Phihidelphia.  (Strab.  xii.  c  8,  xiii.  c. 
4;  Virg.  Georg.  U.  98;  Herod,  vii.  31 ;  PUn.  H.  N, 
V.  29;  Aninddl,  Discoverits  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  84, 
Ac;  Tohihateheff;  Atie  Minettre,  p.  287,  Ac) 

J.  W.  B. 

PHILAR'CHES.  This  word  occurs  as  a 
proper  name  in  A.  Y.  in  2  Mace.  viii.  32,  wliere 
H  is  really  the  name  of  an  ofBce  (6  ^vKdpxvt  = 
S  ^^kapxot,  **the  commander  of  the  cavalry**). 
The  Greelc  text  seems  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  true 
rendering;  but  the  Latin  version  (*'et  Philarchen 
qui  cum  Hmotheo  erat  ...**)  might  easily  give 
rise  to  the  error,  which  is  very  strangely  supported 
by  Grimm,  ad  ioc  B.  F.  W. 

PHILB'MON  (*i\4ifim^  [toving,  affedkm- 
auy.  PkiUmon\  the  name  of  the  Christhui  to 
whom  Paul  addressed  his  epistle  in  behalf  of  Oned- 
raus.  He  was  a  native  probaUy  of  Coloestt,  or  at 
ftU  events  lived  in  that  city  when  the  Apostle  wrote 
to  him;  first,  because  Oneslmns  was  a  Cblosaian 
(CoL  iv.  9);  and  secondly,  because  Archippus  was 
a  Colossian  (Col.  iv.  17),  whom  Paid  associates 
with  Philemon  at  the  beginning  of  his  letter 
(Philem.  1,  2).  Wieseler  {Chronotogit,  p.  462) 
argues,  indeed,  from  Col.  iv.  17,  that  Archippus 
was  a  Laodicean,  but  the  cfvarc  in  that  passage, 
on  which  the  point  turns,  refers  evidently  to  the 
Cdossians  (of  whom  Archippus  was  one  therefore), 
and  not  to  the  church  at  Laodicea  spoken  of  in  the 
previous  verse,  as  Wieseler  without  reason  assumes. 
[Laodicra,  Aroer.  ed.]  Theodoret  (Procem,  in 
£pi$L  ad  PAt/!.)  states  the  ancient  opinion  in  say- 
ing that  Philemon  was  a  citizen  of  Colossi,  and 
that  his  house  was  pointed  out  there  as  late  as 
the  fifth  century.  The  legendary  hlstoi7  supplies 
nothing  on  which  we  can  rely.  It  is  rekted  that 
Philemon  became  bishop  of  Colosse  (ConttiL 
JpotL  vii.  46),  and  died  as  a  martyr  under  Nero. 

It  is  e%*ident  from  the  letter  to  him  that  Phife- 
mon  was  a  man  of  property  and  influence,  sinee  he 
is  represented  as  th«  head  of  a  numerous  house- 
hold, and  as  exercising  an  expensive  liberality  to- 
wards his  friends  and  the  poor  in  generaL  He 
was  indebted  to  the  ApOetie  Paul  as  the  medium 
of  his  personal  participation  in  the  Gospel.  All 
Interpreters  agree  in  assigning  that  signifieanee  to 
^eovT^  /Ml  irpovo^l\€it  in  Philem.  19.  It  is 
not  certain  under  what  circumstances  they  became 
known  to  each  other.  If  Paul  visited  CokMStt  when 
be  pMsed  through  Phrygia  on  his  second  mlsskm- 
ary  journey  (Aets  xvi.  6),  it  was  undoubtedly  there, 
and  at  that  time,  that  Philemon  heard  the  Gospel 
and  atCaehed  himself  to  the  Christian  party.  On 
th«  contrary,  if  Paul  never  visited  that  city  in  per- 
■00,  as  many  critics  infer  from  Col.  ii.  1,  then  the 
best  view  is,  that  he  was  converted  during  Paul's 
proincted  stay  at  Epbesus  (Acts  xix.  10),  about 
A.  D.  64-67.  That  city  was  the  religious  and 
oommcivial  capital  of  Western  Asia  Minor.  The 
Apoi^  kbored  there  with  soch  success  that  ^  all 
they  who  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  Phrygia  was  a  neighboring  province,  and 
sttong  the  strangers  who  repaired  to  Bphesus  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  piwaohing  of  Ptal, 
mkj  hnv»  b«n  the  Cokissian  PhUtmon. 
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Paul  terms  Philemon  aw^^y^t  (v*.  1),  w^idl 
nmy  denote  a  preadier  of  the  word  (2  Cor.  viiL  23'; 
Phil.  ii.  26,  etc.);  but  as  nothing  hi  the  letter  in^ 
dieates  that  he  performed  this  service,  and  as  the 
appellatran  may  desiffnate  other  modes  of  kbof' 
(applied  to  PriscUb,  Kom.  xvi.  3),  H  probably 
has  not  th^  official  sense  in  this  instance.  Meyei 
thinks  that  Philemon  may  haVe  been  an  elder. 
It  is  evident  that,  on  becoming  a  disciple,  he  gave 
no  common  proof  of  the  shieerity  and  power  of  hit 
faith.  His  character,  as  shadowed  forth  in  the 
epistle  to  him,  is  one  of  the  noblest  which  the  sacred 
record  makes  known  to  us.  He  was  ftiU  of  fidth 
and  good  works,  was  docile,  confiding,  grateftil,  was 
forgiving,  sympathising,  charitable,  and  a  man  who 
on  a  question  of  simple  justice  needed  only  a  hint 
of  his  duty  to  prompt  him  to  go  even  beyond  it 
{Mp  h  k^yf  woi^o'cit)*  Any  one  who  studied' 
the  epistle  will  perceive  that  it  ascribes  to  Mm* 
these  varied  qualities;  it  bestows  on  him  a  meas- 
ure of  commendation,  which  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  ordinary  reserve  of  the  sacred  writ> 
ers.  It  VMS  through  such  believers  that  the 
primitive  Cifaristianity  evinced  Its  divine  origin, 
and  spread  sO  rapkUy  among  the  nations. 

H.  B.  H. 

PHILE'MON,  THE  EPISTLE  OF 
PAUL  TO,  is  one  of  the  letters  (the  others  are 
Epbesians,  Coloesians,  Philippians)  which  the  Apos- 
tle wrote  during  his  first  captivity  at  Rome.  Hie 
arguments  which  show  that  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
the  Coloesians  in  (hat  city  and  at  that  ptriodj  in- 
volve the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to  this;  for  it 
is  evident  from  Ool.  iv.  7,  9,  as  compared  with  the 
contents  of  this  epistle,  that  Paul  wrote  the  two 
letters  at  the  same  time,  and  forwarded  them  to 
their  destination  by  the  hands  of  Tychicus  and 
Onesimus,  who  accompanied  each  other  to  Colossa. 
A  few  modem  critics,  as  Schuls,  Scbott,  Biittger, 
Meyer,  maintain  that  this  letter  and  the  others  as- 
signed usually  to  the  first  Roman  captivity,  were 
written  during  the  two  years  that  Paul  was  impris-, 
oned  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiii.  35,  xxiv.  27).  But 
this  opinion,  though  supported  by  some  plausible 
arguments,  can  be  demonstrated  with  reasonable 
certainty  to  be  incorrect     [Colossiaks,  ErifiTLB 

TO  THE.] 

The  time  when  Paul  wrote  may  be  fixed  with 
much  precision.  The  Apostle  at  the  ck)se  of  the 
letter  expresses  a  hope  of  his  speedy  liberation. 
He  speaks  in  like  manner  of  his  approaching  deliv- 
erance, in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (iL  23, 94), 
which  was  written  during  the  same  imprisonment. 
Presuming,  therefore,  that  he  had  good  reasont 
for  such  an  expectation,  and  that  he  was  not  die- 
appointed  iu  the  result,  we  may  conclude  that 
this  letter  was  written  by  him  about  the  year 
A.  p.  63,  or  eariy  in  a.  D.  64;  for  it  was  in  the 
ktter  year,  aeoocding  to  the  best  ehronokigiats, 
that  he  was  fr«ed  from  his  first  Roman  impris- 
onment. 

Nothing  Is  wanting  to  confirm  the  ffemthunoB 
ot  this  epistle.  The  external  testimony  is  unim- 
peachable. It  is  not  quoted  so  often  by  the  eariler 
Christhm  fothers  as  some  of  the  other  letters;  ittf 
brevity,  and  the  (bet  that  its  contents  are  not  dl- 
dactie  or  polemfe,  aeeouit  for  that  omiisfon.  We 
nsii  not  urge  the  expresskms  in  Ignathn,  cited  atf 
evidence  of  that  apostolic  Father*s  knowledge  and 
use  of  the  epistle;  thougk  H  is  diilleuto  to  regard 
tha  simflarity  betWMD  them  and  the  lMiguag«  hi 
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fcr.  to  M  tHogeUter  Modental.  See  Kirchhofer's 
QwUentammhmg^  p.  806.  TIm  Canon  of  Muratori 
which  comet  to  lu  from  the  second  century  (Cred- 
Der,  Gesckichte  de*  Kanongf  p.  69 ),  enumerates 
this  M  one  of  Paul's  epistles.  Tertullian  men- 
tions it,  and  says  tliat  Marcion  admitted  it  into 
his  collection.  Sinope  in  Pontus,  the  birthpkice 
of  Mardon,  was  not  &r  from  Colom  where  Phile- 
mon lived,  and  the  letter  would  find  its  way  to  the 
neighboring  churches  at  an  early  period.  Origen 
aad  Kusebius  include  it  among  the  universally  ac- 
knowledged writings  {6fiokoyo^fi€ya)  of  the  early 
Christian  times.  1 1  b  so  well  attested  iiistorically, 
that,  as  De  Wette  says  {FAnkUvng  in$  Neue  Tes- 
tament, p.  278),  its  genuineness  on  that  ground  is 
beyond  doubt 

Nor  does  the  epistle  itsdf  ofler  anything  to  eon- 
flict  with  this  decision.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  composition  more  strongly  marked  within  the 
same  limits  by  those  unstudied  assonances  of 
thought,  sentiment,  and  expression,  which  indicate 
an  author's  hand,  than  this  short  epistle  as  com- 
pared with  Paul's  other  productions.  Paley  has  a 
paragraph  in  his  ^ora  Pavtinm,  which  illustrates 
this  feature  of  the  letter  in  a  very  just  and  forcible 
manner.  It  will  be  found  also  that  all  the  histori- 
cal allusions  which  the  Apostle  makes  to  events  in 
his  own  life,  or  to  other  persons  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  statements 
or  incidental ,  intimations  contained  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  or  the  other  epistles  of  Paul  It  be- 
longs to  a  commentary  to  point  out  the  instances 
of  such  agreement. 

Baur  {Paului,  p.  475)  would  divest  the  epistie 
of  it«  historical  character,  and  make  it  the  personi- 
fied illustration  from  some  later  writer,  of  the  idea 
that  Christianity  unites  and  equalizes  in  a  higher 
sense  those  whom  outward  circumstances  have  sep- 
arated. He  does  not  impugn  the  external  evidence. 
But,  not  to  leave  his  theory  wholly  unsupported,  he 
suggests  some  linguistic  objections  to  Paul's  author- 
ship of  the  letter,  which  must  be  pronounced  un- 
founded and  frivolous.  He  finds,  for  example,  cer- 
tain words  in  the  epistle,  which  are  alleged  to  be 
not  PauUne;  but  to  justify  that  assertion,  he  must 
deny  the  genuineness  of  such  other  letters  of  Paul 
as  happen  to  contain  these  words.  He  admits  that 
the  Apostle  ooukl  have  said  erXdyrra  twice,  but 
thinks  it  suspicious  that  he  should  say  it  three 
times.  A  few  terms  he  adduces,  which  are  not  used 
elsewhere  in  the  epistles;  but  to  ai|^e  from  these 
that  they  disprove  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  epistle, 
is  to  assume  the  absurd  principle  that  a  writer, 
after  having  produced  two  or  three  compositions, 
must  for  the  ftiture  confine  himself  to  an  unvarying 
circle  of  words,  whatever  may  be  the  subject  he  dis- 
cusses, or  wliatever  the  intetral  of  time  between  his 
difibvnt  writings. 

'Vht  arbitrary  and  purely  sul^tive  character  of 
such  criticisms  can  have  no  weight  against  the 
varied  testimony  admitted  as  decisive  by  ChrisUan 
scholars  for  so  many  ages,  upon  which  the  canon- 
ical authority  of  the  EpUtle  to  Philemon  is  founded. 
They  are  worth  repeating  only  as  illustrating 
Baur's  own  remark,  that  modem  criticism  in 
Muling  this  particular  book  runs  a  greater  risk  of 
exposing  itself  to  the  imputation  of  an  excessive 
distrust,  a  morbid  sensibility  to  donbt  and  denial, 
than  in  questioning  the  ekbns  of  any  other  epistie 
tseribed  to  PaaL 

Our  knowledge  respecting  the  occagkm  ami  o6- 
/«e(  of  the  letter  we  must  d«ifit  from  dooli 


or  inferences  fbmished  by  the  letter  liadL  Fn 
the  relation  of  Philemon  and  Onesinnis  to  each 
other,  the  reader  will  see  the  articles  on  thoM 
names.  Paul,  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
master  and  the  servant,  was  anxious  natoialy  to 
efftct  a  reconciliation  between  them.  He  wkhed 
also  (waiving  the  Mjkop^  the  matter  of  duty  or 
right)  to  give  Philemon  an  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing his  Christian  love  in  the  treatment  of  Ones- 
imus,  and  his  regard,  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
personal  convenience  and  wishes,  not  to  say  official 
authority,  of  his  spiritual  teacher  and  guide.  Pad 
used  his  influence  with  Onesimus  (^^wc/i4«,  in 
ver.  12)  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Cokiesie,  and 
place  himself  again  at  the  disposal  of  bis  master. 
Whether  Onesimus  assented  merely  to  the  pr^ 
posal  of  the  Apostle,  or  had  a  desire  at  the  same 
time  to  revisit  his  former  home,  the  epistle  does 
not  enable  us  to  determine.  On  his  departure, 
Paul  put  into  his  hand  this  letter  as  evidence  that 
Onesimus  was  a  true  and  approved  disciple  of 
Christ,  and  entitled  as  such  to  be  recei>'«d  not  ss  a 
servant,  but  above  a  servant,  as  a  brother  in  the 
foith,  as  the  representative  and  equal  in  that  re- 
spect of  the  Apostle  himself,  and  worthy  of  the 
same  consideration  and  love.  It  is  instructive  to 
observe  how  entirely  Paul  identifies  himself  with 
Onesimus,  and  pleads  his  cause  as  if  it  were  his 
own.  He  intercedes  for  him  as  his  own  child, 
promises  reparation  if  he  had  done  any  wrong, 
demands  for  him  not  only  a  remission  of  all  pco- 
alties,  but  the  reception  of  sjrmpathy,  aJfec^oo, 
Christian  brotherhood ;  and  while  he  solicits  these 
favors  for  another,  consents  to  recnve  them  with 
the  same  gratitude  and  sense  of  obligation  as  if 
they  were  bestowed  on  himself.  Such  was  the  par- 
pose  and  such  the  argument  of  the  epistie. 

The  retuit  of  the  appeal  cannot  be  doubted.  It 
may  be  assumed  ftx>m  the  character  of  Phikoneo 
that  the  Apostle's  intercession  for  Onesimus  was 
not  unavailing.  There  can  be  no  doabt  that, 
agreeably  to  the  eipfess  instructions  of  the  letter, 
the  past  was  forgiven ;  the  master  and  the  servant 
were  reconciled  to  each  other;  and,  if  the  liberty 
which  Onesimus  had  asserted  in  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence was  not  conceded  as  a  boon  or  right,  it 
was  ei\joyed  at  all  events  under  a  form  of  senitods 
which  henceforth  was  such  in  name  only.  So 
much  most  be  regarded  as  certain:  or  it  foflows 
that  the  Apostle  was  mistsken  in  his  opinion  of 
Philemon's  character,  and  his  efforts  for  the  weifere 
of  Onesimus  were  frustrated.  Chrysostom  dedsies, 
in  his  impassioned  style,  that  Phikemon  must  faais 
been  less  than  a  man,  must  have  been  alii 
tute  of  sensibility  and  reason  (rotet  X/tfof ,  i 
0^0ioy)t  not  to  be  moved  by  the  ai^guments  and 
spirit  of  such  a  letter  to  AilfiU  every  wish  and  inti- 
mation  of  the  Apostle.  Surdy  no  fitting  response 
to  his  pleadings  for  Onesimus  could  involve  Vem 
than  a  cessation  of  everything  oppressive  and  hanb 
in  his  ciril  condition,  as  1^  as  it  depended  on 
Philemon  to  mitigate  or  neutralise  the  evib  of  a 
legalised  system  of  bondage,  as  well  as  a  eessstiwi 
of  everything  violative  of  hb  rights  as  »  CMh 
tian.  How  much  ftirther  than  this  an  impaitisl 
explanation  of  the  epistle  obliges  as  or  antboriaes 
us  to  go,  has  not  yet  been  setiM  by  any  very  gen- 
eral consent  of  interpreters.  Many  of  the  best  cnties 
construe  certain  expressions  (rh  kytS^p  in  vcr.  14, 
and  vw^  t  Aryw  in  ver.  21)  as  oonvcying  a  distinct 
expeeta^OD  en  the  part  of  Panl  tliat  PhileBmi 
woukllibeiate  Onesimus.    Nsariy  all  agve«  that  hi 
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9oald  hardly  have  Med  to  confer  on  him  that  hf 
Tor,  cren  if  it  mm  not  requested  in  eo  manj  worda, 
after  nich  an  appeal  to  hit  Mntimenta  of  humanity 
and  jttftice.  Thai  it  was,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth 
rsmmrlts  {8l  Pouts  EpisOes,  p.  828),  "bj  Chris- 
tianizing the  master  that  the  Gospel  enfranchised 
the  slave.  It  did  not  legiskte  about  mere  names 
and  Ibrms,  but  it  went  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  it 
ipokA  to  the  heart  of  man.  When  the  heart  of  the 
master  was  filled  with  divine  grace  and  was  warmed 
with  the  love  of  Christ,  the  rest  would  soon  follow. 
Hie  Kps  would  speak  kind  words,  the  hands  would 
do  liberal  thing^  Every  Oncaimus  would  be 
tnated  by  every  Philemon  as  a  bek>ved  brother  in 
Oirisi.** 

The  Epistle  to  Philemon  has  one  peculiar  feature 
—  ita  entheiicol  character  it  may  be  termed  — 
which  distinguishes  it  ftt>m  all  the  other  epistles, 
and  demands  a  special  notice  at  our  hands.  It  has 
been  admired  desen-edly  as  a  model  of  delicacy  and 
akill  in  the  department  of  composition  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  writer  had  peculiar  difBculties  to 
overcome.  He  was  the  common  friend  of  the  par- 
ties at  variance.  He  must  conciliate  a  man  who 
supposed  that  he  had  good  reason  to  be  oflfended. 
He  must  commend  the  oilender,  uid  yet  neither 
deny  nor  sggravate  the  imputed  fiiult.  He  must 
aasert  the  new  ideas  of  Christian  equality  in 
the  &ce  of  a  system  which  hardly  recognized  the 
humanity  of  the  enslaved.  He  could  have  pUced 
the  question  on  the  ground  of  his  own  personal 
righta,  and  yet  must  waive  them  in  order  to  secure 
ao  act  of  spontaneous  kindness.  His  success 
must  be  a  triumph  of  love,  and  nothing  be  de- 
manded for  the  sake  of  the  justice  which  could 
hmve  clidmed  everything.  He  limits  his  request  to 
a  forgiveness  of  the  altoged  wrong,  and  a  restora- 
tion to  favor  and  the  ei\)oyment  of  ftiture  sympa- 
thy and  aflbction,  and  yet  would  so  guard  his 
wwds  as  to  leave  scope  for  all  the  generosity  which 
benevolence  might  prompt  toward  one  whose  con- 
dition admitted  of  so  much  alleviation.  Hiese  are 
contrarieties  not  easy  to  harmonize;  but  Paul,  it 
is  confessed,  has  shown  a  degree  of  self  denial  and 
a  tact  in  dealing  with  them,  which  in  being  equal 
to  the  occasion  could  hardly  be  greater. 

There  is  a  letter  extant  of  the  younger  Pliny 
{EpitL  ix.  21)  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend  whose 
servant  had  deserted  him,  in  which  he  intercedes 
for  the  fhgitive,  who  was  anxious  to  return  to  his 
master,  but  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  anger,  'llius 
the  oecasion  of  the  correspondence  was  similar  to 
that  between  the  Apostle  and  Philemon.  It  has 
oeeurred  to  schoUrs  to  compare  this  celebrated 
letter  with  that  of  Paul  in  behalf  of  Onesimus;  and 
aa  the  result  they  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  not  only 
in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  of  which  Pliny  was 
ignorant,  but  in  dignity  of  thought,  argument, 
pathoa,  beauty  of  style,  eloquenoe,  &e  communica- 
tion of  the  Apostle  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
poliabed  Bonum  writer. 

Ansoog  the  bter  Commentaries  on  this  epistle 
may  be  mentlooed  those  of  Kothe  {Inierprttatio 
ffiMiorico-EJiegtiicn,  BrenuB,  1844),  Hagenbach 
(one  of  his  eariy  efforts,  Basel,  1829),  Koch  (Ziirieh, 
1846,  ezesUent),  Wieshiger  (1851),  one  of  the  con- 
Umtttors  of  Olshausen's  work,  Meyer  (1859),  De 
Watta,  Ewakl  (brief  notes  with  a  translatfon, 
Gdiini^  (1857).  Alford,  Wordsworth,  ElUeott, 
nd  the  Ahmt.  Bibla  Union  (N.  Y.  1860).  The 
eelebrated  LAvatcr   preached  thhrty-nine  ssnaoos 
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ca  the  contents  of  this  brief  composition,  aiidpaW 
lished  them  in  two  volumes.  H  B.  U. 

*  Among  the  patristic  commentators  (^hrysoa- 
tom  excels  in  bringing  out  the  delicate  touches  of 
the  letter.  In  tom.  v.  of  the  Critki  8aai  (Frsncf. 
1695)  the  jurist,  Scipio  Gentilis,  devotes  eighty  foUo 
pages  to  Philemon.  D.  H.  Wiklsehut  treaU  De  vi 
dietiome  el  sermoms  eUgtnUia,  in  Epttola  PamH  ad 
Philemtmem  (Tn^.  ad  Rhen.,  1809).  Rev.  J.  S. 
Buckminster  has  a  sermon  on  the  entire  letter  fM 
a  text  {Semumt,  pp.  78-92,  Boat  1815).  Still 
later  helps  are,  F.  Kiihne,  Der  Epistel  PauU  an 
Philemon^  in  Bibeldvndm  (Leips.  1856);  Bleek, 
VorUmngtn  Ub,  die  Britfe  an  die  Cotoner^  den 
Philemon,  etc  1865);  and  J.  J.  Van  Oosteraee, 
Der  Brief  an  Philemon^  in  pt.  xL  of  LAnge*a 
Bibelwerk  dee  N.  TeeL  (1862),  translated  with  ad- 
ditions by  H.  a  HackeU  in  Dr.  SchaTs  Com- 
mentary  (N.  T.  1868).  On  the  relation  of  the 
epbtle  to  the  sul^ect  of  sktvery  see  the  opudons  of 
eminent  writers  as  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  above 
transbtion  (pp.  29-31).  H. 

PHILBTUS  Wxnrot  [behved,  or  worthy  of 
hve] :  Philetm)  was  possibly  a  disciple  of  Hymen- 
»us,  vrith  whom  he  b  assodated  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17 
and  who  is  named  without  him  in  an  earlier  epis- 
tle (1  Hm.  1.  20).  Wateriand  (/n^wWmce  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Bciy  Trinity,  ch.  iv.,  Works,  iiL 
459)  condenses  in  a  few  lines  the  substance  of  many 
dissertations  wiiieh  have  been  written  concerning 
their  opinions,  and  the  sentence  which  was  inflicted 
upon  at  least  one  of  them:  ^  They  appear  to  have 
been  persons  who  believed  the  Scriptures  of  the  O. 
T.,  but  misinterpreted  them,  allegorizing  away  the 
doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  and  resolving  it  all 
into  figure  and  metaphor.  The  delivering  over 
unto  Satan  seems  to  have  been  a  form  of  excom- 
munication declaring  the  perKW  reduced  to  the 
state  of  a  heathen;  and  in  the  Apostolical  age  it 
was  accompanied  with  supernatural  or  mirsculons 
eflbcts  upon  the  bodies  of  the  persons  so  delivered.^' 
Walchius  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  of  Jewish 
origin ;  Hammond  conneots  them  with  the  Gnostics ; 
Vitringa  (with  less  probability)  with  the  Sadducees. 
They  understood  resurrection  to  signify  the  knowl- 
edge and  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  or 
regeneratkm  and  conversion,  according  to  J.  G. 
Walchius,  whose  lengthy  dissertation,  De  Hymenaa 
ei  Phileto,  hi  his  Miscellanea  Sacra,  1744,  pp. 
81-121,  seems  to  exhaust  the  sul^jeet  Amon^ 
vrriters  who  preceded  him  may  be  named  Vitringa, 
Observ.  Sacr.  iv.  9,  922-930;  Buddeus,  Ecclesia 
ApoetoUca,  v.  297-605.  See  also,  on  the  heresy. 
Burton,  Bnmpton  Lectures,  and  Dean  Ellicott*s 
notes  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles;  and  Potter  on 
Church  Government,  ch.  v.,  with  reference  to  the 
sentence.  The  names  of  Philetus  and  Hyinenaeua 
occur  separately  among  those  of  Cfisar*s  household 
whose  relics  have  been  CmumI  in  the  Columbaria  at 
Rome.  W.  T.  B. 

PHILIP  <«fAiwwof  [hver  of  horses]:  PhiUp- 
pus).  1.  The  fother  of  Alexander  the  Great  (1  Mace 
I  1;  V.  1.  2),  Mng  of  Macedonia,  b.  c.  859-336. 

3.  A  Phrygian,  left  by  Antkxshua  Epftph.  as 
li^emor  at  Jerusalem  (c  b.  c.  170),  where  he  be- 
haved with  great  cruelty  (2  Mace  v.  22),  burning 
the  fugitive  Jews  hi  caves  (2  Mace  vi.  11),  and 
taking  the  earliest  measures  to  check  the  growing 
power  of  Judas  Mace.  (2  Mace.  viiL  9).  He  la 
commonly  identUM  with, 

3.  The  foster  brother  (irlfrrpe^oh  S  Maee.  ii. 
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M)  of  AntioohiM  Epiph.,  whom  the  king  npon  liSi 
deftth-bed  sppoioted  regent  of  Sym  and  guardian 
3f  hif  son  Antioebut  Y.,  to  the  exclusion  of  Lyaias 
(B.  c.  164, 1  Maoc.  yi.  14,  15,  ^).  He  returned 
with  the  royal  foroet  firom  Penia  (1  Maoc.  vi.  66) 
to  awume  the  government,  and  oocnpied  Antioeh. 
But  Lyaias,  who  was  at  the  time  besieging  **  the 
IBanctuarj  '*  at  Jerusalem,  hastilj  made  terms  with 
Judas,  and  marched  agauist  him.  Lysias  stormed 
Antioeh,  and,  according  to  Josephus  {AiU.  zii.  9, 
i  7),  put  Philip  to  death.  In  3  Mace.,  Philip  is 
vaid  to  have  fled  to  Ptol.  Philometor  on  the  death  of 
Antiochus  <2  Maoc.  ix.  29),  though  the  book  con- 
tains traces  of  the  other  account  (xiii.  93).  Hie 
attempts  to  reoondle  the  narratives  (Winer,  s.  v.) 
have  no  probability. 


J)idn^hm  ofPhiUp  V.  (Attic  talent).  Obv.:  Head  of 
Xing,  r,  bound  with  fillet  Bev.:  BASIAEO^ 
♦lAinnOY  ;  club  of  Hercules :  aU  within  wreath. 

4.  Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia,  B.  c.  990-179. 
His  wide  and  succenfiil  endeavors  to  strengthen 
and  enlarge  the  Macedonian  dominion  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  the  Romans,  when  they  were  en- 
gaged in  the  critical  war  with  Carthage.  Desul- 
tory warfare  followed  by  hollow  peace  huted  till  the 
victory  of  Zama  left  the  Romans  free  for  more 
vigorous  measures.  Meanwhile  Philip  had  con- 
isoiidated  his  power,  though  he  had  degenerated 
Into  nn  unscnipulous  tyrant.  The  first  campaigns 
of  the  RomaiiR  on  the  declaration  of  war  (b.  g. 
900)  were  not  attended  by  any  decisive  result,  but 
Ihe  arrival  of  Flamininus  (b.  c.  198)  changed  the 
aspect  of  aflkirs.  Philip  was  driven  from  his  com- 
manding position,  and  made  nnsuccessftxl  overtures 
Ibr  pesoe.  In  the  next  year  he  lost  the  fatal  battle 
of  (^iMMcephalse,  and  was  obliged  to  accede  to  the 
terms  dictated  by  his  conquerors.  The  remainder  of 
liis  life  was  spent  in  vain  endeavors  to  regain  some- 
ihhig  of  his  former  power;  and  was  embittered  by 
'srueHr  and  remorse.  In  1  Mace.  viii.  6,  the  defeat 
if  Pliilip  is  coupled  with  that  of  Peneos  as  one  of  the 
soblest  triumphs  of  the  Romans.  B.  F.  W. 

PHILIP  THB  APOSTLE  {*l\iwiros: 
PhiUpptu).  The  Gospels  contain  comparatively 
scanty  notices  of  this  disciple.  He  is  mentioned 
fA  being  of  jBethsaida,  the  city  of  Andrew  and 
Peter  <>  (John  i.  44),  and  apparently  was  among 
the  Galilsean  peasants  of  that  district  who  flocked 
to  hear  tlie  preaching  of  the  Baptist.  The  manner 
in  which  St.  John  speaks  of  him,  the  repetition  by 
him  of  the  self-same  words  with  which  Andrew 
had  brought  to  Peter  the  good  news  that  the 
Christ  had  at  last  appeared,  all  indicate  a  previous 
friendship  witli  the  sons  of  Jonah  and  of  Zebedee, 
and  a  consequent  participation  in  their  Messhuiic 
hopes.     The  close  union  of  the  two  in  John  vi. 


a  Oresweirs  suggMtlon  {Uiuert.  on  Harmony^ 
xxxll.)  that  the  Ajpottle  was  an  Inhabitant  {kwh)  of 
iHhmlda,  bat  a  native  (fe)  of  Osperaanm,  Is  to  be 
•ettssfl,  bat  hardly  to  be  reesivwl. 
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and  xii.  anggests  that  he  may  have  owed  to  Ab- 
dreir  the  first  tidings  that  the  ho|»  had  been  lU- 
filled.  The  sUtement  that  Jesus /oiMtf  hhn  (ioha 
i.  43)  impHes  a  previous  seeking.  To  bun  first  in 
the  whole  circle  of  the  disciples  ^  were  spoken  the 
words  so  frill  of  meaning,  ^  Fottow  na*'  (Ibid.). 
As  soon  as  he  has  learnt  to  know  his  Maatcr,  ha 
is  eager  to  communicate  his  disoovay  to  another 
who  had  also  shared  the  same  expeetatioaa.  Uf 
speaks  to  Nathanael,  probably  on  Us  aniral  in 
Cana  (oomp.  John  xxi.  2,  EwaU,  Guek.  t.  p.  2U), 
as  though  they  had  not  seldom  oonasiined  to- 
gether of  the  intimatioDS  of  a  better  tiBsc,  of  a 
divine  kingdom,  which  they  Joniid  in  their  «wred 
books.  We  may  well  believe  that  he.  Ska  his 
friend,  was  an  "  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there 
was  no  guile.*'  In  the  lists  of  the  twelve  AprMtles, 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  his  name  is  as  nmlbrBilj 
at  t^e  head  of  the  second  group  of  four,  as  the 
name  of  Peter  is  at  that  of  the  first  (Matt.  x.  3; 
Mark  iii.  18;  Lukevi.  14);  and  the  £»ets  reoocded 
by  St.  John  give  the  reason  of  this  priority.  In 
those  Ibts  agsun  we  find  his  name  unUiDnnly 
coupled  with  that  of  Barth<^mew,  and  this  has  led 
to  the  hypothesis  that  the  hitter  is  idenUcal  with 
the  Nathanael  of  John  i.  45,  the  one  beii^ths 
personal  name,  the  other,  like  Baijonah  of  fiatti- 
mieus,  a  patronymic.  Donaldson  {Ja$kar,  p.  9) 
looks  on  the  two  as  brothers,  but  the  pfvciae  men- 
tion of  rhv  U^iov  &8cX^i'  iu  ver.  41,  and  iu 
omission  here,  is,  as  Alford  remarks  (go  Matt.  x. 
3),  against  this  hypothesis. 

Philip  apparently  was  among  the  first  eompacy 
of  disciples  who  were  with  the  Lord  at  the  oom- 
mencemetit  of  his  ministry,  at  the  marriage  of 
Gana,  on  his  first  appearance  as  a  prophet  in  Je- 
rusalem (John  ii.).  When  John  was  cast  into 
prison,  and  the  work  of  declaring  the  glad  tidii^ 
of  the  kingdom  required  a  new  company  of  preach- 
ers, we  may  believe  that  he,  like  his  companioni 
and  friends,  received  a  new  call  to  a  more  eoostant 
disciplesbip  (Matt.  iv.  18-22).  When  the  TweKa 
were  specially  set  apart  for  their  office,  he  was 
numbered  among  them.  The  first  three  Gospcis 
tdl  us  nothing  more  of  him  individual^.  St.  John, 
with  his  characteristic  fullness  of  personal  reminis- 
oenoes,  records  a  few  significant  utterances.  The 
earnest,  simple-hearted  fidth  which  showed  itself  in 
his  first  conversion,  required,  it  wouU  seenti,  sa 
education ;  one  stage  of  this  may  be  trseed,  accord- 
hag  to  (^ment  of  Alexandria  {Strvm,  iii  85),  in 
the  history  of  Matt.  viii.  21.  He  assumes,  as  a 
recognized  fact,  that  Philip  was  the  diaeiple  who 
UTged  the  plea,  *^  Suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my 
father,**  and  who  was  reminded  of  a  higher  da^, 
perhi^  also  of  the  command  prerionaly  given,  by 
the  command,  **  Let  thedead  bury  their  dead ;  fottow 
thou  me.**  When  the  Galibean  crowds  bad  baked 
on  their  way  to  Jerusalem  to  hear  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  (John  ri.  5-9),  and  were  fitint  with  hunger, 
it  was  to  Philip  that  the  question  was  pot, 
»  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that  these  may  eat  ?  ** 
*t  And  this  he  SHid,**  St  John  adds,  » to  pima  knn, 
for  He  himself  knew  what  He  wonU  do.**  Tlit 
answer,  «*  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of  hrsad  is  net 
sufficient  for  them  that  every  one  maj  take  a  fittie,** 
shows  how  little  he  was  prepared  for  the  voric  ef 


»  It  has  bran 
tmditloD  (m/r.), 
volved  the 
dangittti. 


en  theavthocHyorF*tiltfk 
eaU  to  the  apostkahip  la- 
ibr  atlme,ef  Usvifesai 
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iivine  {mmmt  thmt  iaXkmtd.^  U  h  potiMaUe  that 
ben,  at  in  JoIiq  1,  he  appean  in  cJoie  eoDueetion 
with  Andrew* 

Anolhtf  incident  it  bimight  before  nt  in  John 
xiL  flQ-ft3.  Among  the  pilgrima  who  had  come  to 
keep  the  pattover  at  Jerutalem  were  tome^Genttle 
pvoteijtet  (HeUenet)  wlio  had  heard  of  Jetut,  and 
datired  to  tee  Him.  The  Qreek  name  of  Philip 
maj  hare  aftttaetad  them.  The  aealout  love  wlueh 
he  had  tbown  in  the  eare  of  Mathanael  may  hare 
■wde  him  pronipt  to  o£for  himtelf  aa  their  guide. 
But  it  it  eharaetetittie  of  him  that  he  doee  not  take 
tirem  at oaee  to  the  pretence  of  hit  Matter.  ^Philip 
aaaaeth  and  teU«th  Andrew,  and  again  Andrew  and 
Philip  tell  Jetut.*'  The  friend  and  feUow-towne- 
man  to  whom  profaaUj  he  owed  hit  own  inteodnc- 
tion  to  Jetnt  of  Naiarath,  it  to  introdnoe  there 


There  it  a  oonneotion  not  difficult  to  be  tneed 
between  thit  fiu^t  and  ti»t  which  foUowa  on  the  latt 
■eeuireuee  of  PhiUp't  ntma  in  the  hittory  of  the 
Gotpela.  The  desire  to  tw  Jetnt  gare  oeoaaion  to 
the  ntteraare  of  wovdt  in  whieh  the  Lord  tpoke 
more  dittineilj  than  erer  of  the  pretence  of  hit 
Father  with  Him,  to  the  voice  fimn  hearen  whidi 
manifeited  the  f  ather't  will  (John  xiL  98).  The 
wixdt  appear  to  have  tunk  into  the  heart  of  at 
leaat  one  of  the  diteiplet,  and  he  brooded  over  them. 
The  atrong  eravingt  of  a  pattionate  but  unenlight- 
ened faith  led  him  to  M  that  one  thing  wat  yet 
wanting.  They  beaid  their  Lord  tpeak  of  hit  Father 
and  of  their  Father.  He  wtt  going  to  hit  Fatber*t 
hooae.  Thej  were  to  follow  Him  there.  Butwhy 
ahoold  they  not  hare  even  now  a  vision  of  the  Di- 
vine glory?  It  wat  part  of  the  childlike  timpUcity 
of  hit  nature  that  no  reterre  thonld  hinder  the  es- 
prettkm  of  thecraving,  ^  Lord,  thew  ut  the  Father, 
«td  it  tufficeth  ut  *'  (Jolm  ziv.  8).  And  the  an- 
awer  to  that  detim  befenged  abo  tpedally  to  him. 
He  had  all  along  been  eager  to  lead  others  to  tee 
Jetut.  He  had  been  with  Him,  looking  on  Him 
Iram  the  very  commencement  of  hit  minittry,  and 
yethe  had  not  known  Hhu.  He  had  thought  of  the 
glory  of  the  Father  ta  contiating  in  tom^hing  elre 
tiMn  the  Tmth,  Kigbtoootneta,  Love  that  he  had 
jwitneeted  bi  the  Son.  «  Hare  I  been  eo  long  time 
with  yom  and  yet  haet  thou  not  known  me,  Philip? 
He  that  hath  Mtn  me  hath  teen  the  Father.  How 
aayettlAow,  Shew  ut  the  Father?**  Nootherfwt 
aonneeted  adth  the  name  of  Philip  it  rtootded  m 
the  Gotpelt.  The  ekiw  rektion  in  whieh  we  hare 
teen  him  ttanding  to  the  tont  of  Zebedee  and  Na- 
Ahanael  might  letd  ut  to  thbik  of  him  at  one  of  the 
iwo  unnamed  ditripjet  in  the  litt  of  fiahermen  on 
4he  Hea  of  Tiberiaa  who  meet  utbi  John  xzL  He 
4t  among  the  eompany  of  ditdplet  at  Jerutakm 
after  the  Atoention  (Aato  L  13),  and  on  the  day  of 
Pnteeott. 

Alter  tUtaU  it  uneertafai  and  apocryphal.  He 
it  mentioned  by  CSlement  of  Aleaandria  at  havbig 
imd  a  wife  and  chiklnn,  and  aa  having  tanctiened 
4he  atarriage  of  hit  daughttn  hittead  of  binding 
ibere  to  vowt  of  ehtttity  (Sirom.  iil  6S;  Enreb. 
M.  A\  m.  30),  and  bbicbided  in  the  litt  of  thore 
jAo  bad  bone  witneM4>f  Chritt  in  tbd^  livet,  but 


«  Beoftl  draws  fWm  tMs  narrative  the  inference 
•lat  It  wat  part  of  PhlUp's  work  to  provide  Ibr  the 
iaHy  raateoaooe  of  the  oompaay  of  «he  Twolfe. 

ft  TlM  natiooal  pride  of  some  Spanish  tbaologlant 
bta  M  tiMBi  to  tUBka  these  iataiiersas  their  eoontiy. 
M«.  and  so  to  ezphdn  the  revenare  wbMi  yhwts  the 
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had  not  died  what  was  commonly  koked  on  aa  a 
martyr*t  death  (Strom,  iv.  78).  Polyemtet  (£u- 
teb.  ti,  E,  ilL  31),  fiithop  of  Ephetus,  speakt  oA 
him  as  having  feUen  atleep  fai  the  Phrygian  Hieiv 
apolit,  at  having  had  two  daughttn  who  had  grown 
old  unmanned,  and  a  third,  with  tpecial  gifto  of 
intpiration  (^i^  'A'^f^  nvc^/Aari  iroAircv<ra/A^r9}), 
who  had  died  at  kphesus.  There  seems,  however, 
in  this  mention  of  the  daughters  of  Philip,  to  be 
tome  confusion  between  the  Apostle  and  the  Evan- 
gelist. Eusebius  in  the  same  chapter  quotes  a  pea- 
sage  fnm.  Caius,  in  which  the  four  daughters  ol 
Ph^p,  prophetesses,  are  menlioued  as  living  with 
their  fether  at  Hicrapolis  and  as  buried  there  with 
him,  and  himself  connects  thb  fi^t  with  Acts  zzi. 
8,  aa  though  they  referred  to  one  and  the  aanoe 
person.  Polycratee  in  like  manner  refers  to  him 
in  the  Eatter  Controversy,  as  an  authority  for  the 
Quartodedman  practice  (Euseb.  H,  E,  t.  24).  It 
it  notioeaUe  that  even  Auguttine  {Serm,  1166) 
tpeakt  with  tome  uncertainty  at  to  the  dbtinetnesi 
of  the  two  Philipt.  The  apocryphal  ^  Acta  Phil- 
ippi  '*  are  utterly  wUd  and  fSetntastic,  and  if  there  it 
any  grain  of  truth  in  them,  it  is  probably  the  bare 
iiMit  that  the  Apostle  or  the  Evangelist  labored  in 
Pbrygia,  and  <Ued  at  HierapoUs.  He  arrives  in 
that  city  with  hit  aster  Marlamne  and  his  firiend 
Barthdomew.c  The  wife  of  the  proconsul  is  con- 
verted. The  people  are  drawn  away  from  the  wor- 
ship of  a  great  serpent.  The  priests  and  the  pro- 
consul soiae  on  the  Apostles  and  put  them  to  the 
torture.  St.  John  suddenly  appears  with  words  Of 
ooonael  and  encouragement.  Philip,  in  spito  of  the 
warning  of  the  Apoi^  of  Love  reminding  him  that 
he  tbould  return  good  ibr  evil,  ourtet  the  dty,  and 
the  earth  opent  and  swallows  it  up.  Then  his  Lord 
appears  and  reproves  him  for  hia  vlndictire  anger, 
and  thorn  who  had  deecended  to  the  abyre  an 
laiaed  out  of  it  again.  Hie  torturea  which  Philip 
had  tufiered  end  in  hit  death,  but,  at  a  punithment 
for  hit  ofibnte,  he  is  to  remain  for  forty  days  ex* 
dnded  from  Paradise.  After  hit  death  a  vine 
springs  up  on  the  spot  where  his  blood  had  fellen, 
and  the  juice  of  the  gmpes  Is  uted  for  the  Eucha> 
isttic  cup  (Titohendorf,  Acta  Apoerffftka,  pp.  76- 
94).  The  book  which  oontaiiu  thit  nanatire  it 
apparently  only  the  latt  chapter  of  a  larger  hittory, 
and  it  fixet  the  journey  and  the  death  at  after  the 
eighth  year  of  Tn^lan.  It  U  uncertain  whether  the 
other  apocryphal  fragment  profetsing  to  girean 
account  of  hit  Itbon  in  Greece  it  part  of  the  tame 
work,  but  it  it  at  leaat  equally  legendary.  He  ar- 
rivet  in  Athene  ekithed  like  the  other  Apottiet,  u 
Christ  had  commanded,  in  an  outer  cloak  and  a 
linen  tunic.  Three  hundred  pbifotophers  dispute 
with  hinu  They  find  themtelvet  baffled,  and  tend 
for  attittauce  to  Ananiat  the  high- priest  at  Jeru- 
talem. He  putt  on  hit  pontificid  robes,  and  goes 
to  Athens  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  warriors. 
They  attempt  to  aeise  on  ihe  Apostle,  and  are  all 
tmitien  with  blindnest.  The  heavent  open;  the 
form  of  the  Son  of  Han  appears,  and  all  the  idols 
of  Athene  fell  to  the  ground;  and  ao  on  through  a 
tooceesion  of  marvels,  ending  with  hit  remaining 
two  yean  in  the  city,  ettabiishing  a  church  then^ 


patron  saint  of  so  many  of  thdr  kings  on  a  level  with 
Saint  Ugo  as  the  patron  aatot  of  Ibe  people  (Aetm 
Scmtetonm,  May  1). 

e  The  nnkm  of  the  two  names  is  signMloanti  and 
points  to  the  Apostle. 
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and  then  going  to  praidi  Um  Gotpel  in  Paotiii* 
(TiMheodorf,  Acta  Apocr,  pp.  95-104).  Another 
Indition  repraento  Soytliia  m  the  toene  of  liit  !»- 
bon  (AbdiM,  Uist,  ApotL  in  Fabridnt,  Cod,  Apoe, 
N.  T,  i.  789),  and  throws  the  gnilt  of  hie  death 
upon  the  Ebionitei  {Ada  Sanctomm^  Maj  1). 

E.H.P. 

PHILIP    THB    EVANGELIST.      The 

fiiti  mention  of  this  name  ooouia  in  the  account  of 
the  dbpute  between  the  Hebrew  and  Hdlenistic 
disciples  in  Acts  vi.  He  b  one  of  the  Seven  ap> 
pointed  to  superintend  the  dailjr  distribution  of 
food  and  aln«s,  and  so  to  remove  all  suspicion  of 
partiality.  The  &ct  that  all  the  seven  names  are 
Greek,  makes  it  at  least  very  probable  that  they 
were  chosen  as  bekuiging  to  the  HeUeniatic  section 
of  the  Church,  representatives  of  the  class  which 
had  appeared  before  the  Apostles  in  the  attitude  of 
eomplaint.  The  name  of  Philip  stands  neit  to  that 
of  Stephen;  and  this,  together  with  the  fiwt  that 
these  are  the  only  two  names  (unless  Nioohw  be  an 
exception;  comp.  Nicx>la8)  of  which  we  hear 
again,  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  among 
the  most  prominent  of  those  so  chosen.  He  was, 
at  any  rate,  well  reported  of  as  *'  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  wisdom,'*  and  had  ao  won  the  afl^tions 
of  the  great  body  of  believers  as  to  be  among  the 
objects  of  their  free  election,  possibly  (assuming  the 
votes  of  the  congregation  to  have  been  taken  for 
the  diflbent  candidates)  gaining  all  but  the  high- 
cat  number  of  suffirages.  Whether  the  office  to 
which  he  was  thus  appointed  gave  him  the  position 
and  the  title  of  a  Deacon  of  the  Church,  or  was 
q)ecial  and  extraordinary  in  its  character,  must  re- 
main uncertain  (comp.  Deacon). 

The  after-hbtory  of  Philip  warranto  the  belief, 
in  any  case,  that  his  office  was  not  simply  that  of 
the  bter  Diaoonate.  It  b  no  great  presumption  to 
think  of  him  as  contributing  hardly  less  than  Ste- 
phen to  the  great  increase  of  disciples  which  fol- 
lowed on  thb  fVesh  organization,  as  sharing  in  that 
wider,  more  expansive  teaching  which  shows  itself 
for  the  firrt  time  in  the  oration  of  the  proto-martyr, 
and  in  which  he  was  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul. 
We  should  expect  the  man  who  had  been  his  com- 
panion and  fellow-worker  to  go  on  with  the  work 
which  he  left  unfinbhed,  and  to  break  through  the 
barriers  of  a  simply  national  Judaism.  And  so  ac- 
cordingly we  find  him  in  the  next  stage  of  hb  his- 
tory, llie  persecution  of  which  Saul  was  the  leader 
must  have  stopped  the  ^  daily  ministrationa  '*  of  the 
Church.  The  teachers  who  had  been  most  prom- 
inent  were  compelled  to  take  to  flight,  and  Philip 
was  among  them.  The  cessation  of  one  form  of 
activity,  however,  only  threw  him  forward  into  an- 
other. It  b  noticeable  that  the  city  of  Samaria  b 
the  first  scene  of  hb  activity  (Acto  viii.).  He  b 
the  precursor  of  St.  Paul  in  his  work,  as  Stephen 
had  been  in  hb  tMching.  It  fidb  to  his  lot,  rather 
than  to  that  of  an  Apostle,  to  take  that  first  step 
in  the  victory  over  Jewish  prgudice  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Church,  according  to  ito  Lord's  command . 
As  a  preparation  for  that  work  there  may  have  been 
the  Messianic  hopes  which  were  cherished  by  the 
Samaritans  no  less  than  by  the  Jews  (John  iv.  25), 
Ihe  recollection  of  the  two  days  which  bad  witnessed 

a  TlMvarM  which  loMfts  the  wqalremeat  e#  a 
lanftsrifin  of  Mth  as  th«  eeodllkm  of  baptbm  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  work  of  a  traosertber  anxious 
to  bring  the  narrative  into  harmony  with  soebsiss- 


the  presence  then  of  Chrbt  and  hb  dise^ilai  (Joki 
iv.  40),  even  perhaps  the  craving  for  spiiifai 
powers  which  had  been  roosed  by  the  strange  in- 
fluence of  Simon  the  Soreotr.  The  aocne  whkb 
brings  the  two  into  contact  with  each  other,  in 
which  the  magician  has  to  acknowledge  a  power 
over  nature  greater  than  hb  own,  is  inlsrating, 
rather  as  belonging  to  the  lifo  of  the  herwiaidi 
than  to  that  of  the  Evangclbt.  [Simoh  HaeiTS-J 
It  suggesto  the  inqniiy  whether  we  can  traea 
through  the  distortions  and  peneiaiotia  of  the 
*«  hero  of  the  romance  of  heresy,**  the  inflneoce  of 
that  phase  of  Chibtian  truth  which  wm  Kkefy  to 
be  presented  by  the  preaching  of  the  HeUeBbtie 
EvangelbL 

Thb  step  b  foDowed  by  another.  He  b  dbeeled 
by  an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  take  the  road  that  bd 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  (Saxa  on  the  way  to  Egypt* 
(For  the  topographical  questions  connected  wUh 
thb  history,  see  Gaza.)  A  chariot  pMSca  by  in 
which  there  b  a  man  of  another  race,  whose  coai- 
plexion  or  whose  dress  showed  him  to  be  a  native 
of  Ethiopia.  From  the  time  of  Paammetichas 
[comp.  Mamasskh]  there  had  been  a  large  body 
of  Jews  settled  in  that  region,  and  the  cumch  or 
duuuberiain  at  the  court  of  Candace  might  fiaily 
have  come  acroas  them  and  their  sacied  hooka, 
might  have  embraced  their  fidth,  and  beeoaM  by 
divumcision  a  proselyte  of  rigfatcooanesa.  He  bad 
been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  may  have 
heard  there  of  the  new  sect.  The  history  that  fol- 
kms  b  interesting  at  one  of  the  few  records  in  the 
N.  T.  of  the  process  of  individual  convcnioo,  and 
one  which  we  may  belies  St.  Luke  obtained,  daring 
hb  residence  at  Cnsirea,  from  the  Evangdist  him- 
self. The  devout  proaelyte  redting  the  prophecy 
which  he  does  not  understand,  Uie  EvangeUat- 
preacher  running  at  fbU  speed  tiH  he  ovcrtakca  the 
chariot,  the  abrupt  question,  the  simple-hcaitcd 
answer,  the  unfolding,  from  the  starting-point  d 
the  prophecy,  of  the  glad  tidings  of  Jcsua,  the 
craving  for  the  means  U  admission  to  the  blessing 
of  felkmship  with  the  new  society,  the 
baptism  in  the  first  stream  or  spring,*  the  ' 
taneous,  abrupt  departure  of  the  misaionary- 
preacfaer,  as  of  one  carried  away  by  a  Divine  im- 
pulse, these  help  us  to  represent  to  ourselveB  much 
of  the  life  and  work  of  that  remote  past.  On  the 
bypothesb  which  has  just  been  suggested,  we 
may  think  of  it  as  being  the  incident  to  which  the 
mind  of  Philip  himself  recnncd  with  moat  satb- 
fMtion. 

A  brief  sentence  tetts  as  that  he  continned  hb 
work  as  a  preacher  at  Axoios  (Ashdod)  and  among 
the  other  cities  that  had  formcriy  belonged  U  the 
Philbtines,  and,  foUowing  the  coast-line,  came  te 
Ciesarea.  Here  for  a  hwg  period,  not  less  than 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  we  kwe  sight  of  him. 
He  may  have  been  there  when  the  new  *  eemert 
Saul  passed  through  on  hb  way  to  Tarsns  (Adi 
ix.  80).  He  may  have  contributed  by  hb  kbsrs 
to  the  eager  desire  to  be  gnided  Authcr  iate  the 
Truth  which  kd  to  the  convsrsien  of  CoriMlhis. 
We  can  hardly  think  of  him  aa  giving  «p  aB  at 
once  the  mbsionary  habito  of  hb  life.  Caisaiw, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  hb 
activity.    The  last  glimpae  of  him  in  the  N.  T.  b 


tbat  usat*.    (Oomp.  Alford,  IfeyMr, 
be.) 

b  •  Three  ysacs  at  bast  had  passsd  sinee  the  Apse 
tie's  eonverslon(oomp.  Aols  U.  80,  Qal  I.  18).     B. 
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Id  the  account  of  St.  Paulas  jouniey  to  Jenmlem.  * 
It  ifl  to  hia  bouae,  aa  to  one  well  known  to  them, 
that  St.  Paul  and  hia  companiona  turn  for  shelter. 
He  b  still  known  as  **  one  of  the  Seven."  Hia 
«ork  haa  gained  for  him  the  yet  higher  title  of 
E\-angelist  (comp.  Evangeust).  He  haa  four 
daughters,  who  possess  the  gift  of  prophetic  utter- 
ance, and  who  apparently  give  themaelves  to  the 
work  of  teaching  instead  of  entering  on  the  life  of 
home  (Acta  xxi.  8, 9).  He  is  visited  by  the  proph- 
cta  and  elders  of  Jerusalem.  At  such  a  place  as 
( "aesarea  the  work  of  such  a  man  must  have  helped 
to  bridge  over  the  ever-widening  gap  which  threat- 
ened to  separate  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile 
Churches.  One  who  had  preached  C'hriat  to  the 
bated  Samaritan,  the  swarthy  African,  the  deapised 
Philistine,  the  men  of  all  nation*  who  paased 
through  the  seaport  of  Palestine,  might  weU  wel- 
come the  arrival  of  the  AfWBtle  of  the  Cjentilea 
(comp.  J.  P.  Ijuige,  in  ilerzog's  JitaU^ncykitipad, 
a.  V.  •'  Philippua"). 

The  traditions  in  Hhich  the  Evangeliat  and  the 
Apostle  who  bore  the  aame  name  are  more  or  lesa 
eorifounded  have  beeu  given  under  PiiiLii'  tiik 
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Apostle.  Aceording  to  another,  relating  morr 
distinctly  to  him,  he  died  Bishop  of  Tralles  (Acta 
Sand.  June  6).  llie  house  in  which  he  and  hip 
daughtera  had  lived  was  pointed  out  to  travellers 
in  the  time  of  Jerome  (Epit  Pavta^  §  8).  (Comp. 
Kwald,  Getchickte,  vi.  176,208-214;  Beumgarten, 
Apoitel  UeschiehU,  §§  15, 16.)  £.  H.  P 

PHILIP  HEROD  I.,  II.  [Hekou;  ^^1 
ii.  pp.  1052,  1853.] 

PHILIPTI  (♦/Aimrox:  PhiUppt),  A  city  of 
Macedonia,  about  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  to  the 
N.  W.  of  the  ishind  of  lliasos,  which  is  twelve 
miles  distant  from  its  port  NcapoHs,  the  modem 
KavaUa.  It  is  situated  in  a  pkin  between  the 
ranges  of  Pangseus  and  H»mus.  St.  Paul,  when, 
on  his  first  visit  to  Macedonia  in  company  with 
Silas,  he  embarked  at  Tmas,  made  a  straight  run 
to  Samothrace,  and  from  thence  to  NeapoHs,  which 
he  reached  on  the  second  day  (Acta  xy\.  11).  'lliis 
was  built  on  a  rocky  promontory,  on  the  western 
side  of  which  is  a  roadstead,  fumishhig  a  safe 
refuge  from  the  Etesian  winds.  The  town  is  cut 
off  th)m  the  interior  by  a  steep  line  of  hiila. 


Bains  at  PhUlppl. 


aneiently  eaUed  Symbolnm,  eonneeted  towards  the 
N.  £.  with  the  western  extremity  of  Hserous,  and 
towards  the  S.  W.,  less  continuously,  with  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Paogcus.  A  steep  track, 
following  the  course  of  an  ancient  paved  road,  leads 
over  Symbohun  to  Philippi,  the  solitary  pass  being 
about  1,600  feet  above  the  sea-level.  At  this  point 
the  traveller  arrives  in  little  more  than  half  an 
hour'a  riding,  and  almost  immeduttely  begi:"s  to 
deeoend  by  a  yet  steeper  path  into  the  pUin. 
Krom  a  point  near  the  watenhed,  a  simultaneous 
view  ia  obtained  lioth  of  Kavalla  and  of  the  ruins 
of  Philippi.  Between  Pangcus  and  the  nearest 
part  of  Symbolum  the  plain  is  very  k>w,  and  there 
are  large  accurauUtions  of  water.  Between  the 
foot  of  Symbolum  and  the  site  of  Philippi,  two 
Tnrkiah  eeroetenas  are  passed,  the  gravestones  of 
whicfa  are  all  derived  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
dtT,  and  in  the  immediate  <>  neighborhood  of  the 


•      It  appears  to  be  some 
tlaollj  saea  from  that  point 


distaal.  but  Is  dl 
H 


one  first  reached  is  the  modem  Turkish  villagv 
Bereketli.  This  is  the  nearest  vilkige  to  the 
ancient  ruins,  which  are  not  at  the  present  time 
inhabited  at  all.  Near  the  second  cemetery  are 
some  ruins  on  a  slight  eminence,  and  also  a  khan, 
k^t  by  a  Greek  fisimily.  Here  is  a  large  monu- 
mental bk)ck  of  marble,  12  feet  high  and  7  feet 
square,  apparently  the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  a»  on 
the  top  a  hole  exists,  which  was  obviously  intended 
for  its  reception.  This  hole  is  pointed  out  by  local 
tradition  aa  the  crib  out  of  which  Alexander's 
horse,  Bucephalus,  war  accustomed  to  eat  his  oats. 
On  two  sides  of  the  bk)ck  is  a  mutihited  \M\r. 
inscription,  in  whicfa  the  names  of  Caius  Vibius 
and  Cornelius  Quartus  may  be  deciphered.  A 
stream  employed  in  turning  a  mill  bursta  out  from 
a  sedgy  pool  in  the  neighborhood,  and  probably 
finds  its  way  to  the  manhy  ground  mentioned  as 
existing  iu  the  S.  W.  portion  of  the  pUin.       *> 

After  about  twenty  minutes*  ride  from  the  klum, 
over  ground  thiekly  strewed  with  fragmenta  of 
marble  oolunma,  and  slabs  that  have  been  empbyed 
in  buikling,  a  river-bed  66  feet  vide  is   nDsaed, 
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through  which  the  abnun  nMh«  with  gust  tatttbj* 
and  imoMdiately  on  the  other  eide  the  waOe  of  the 
ancient  Philippi  may  be  traced.  Their  direction 
U  acllmted  to  the  coune  of  the  itreani;  and  at 
only  350  feet  firom  ite  margin  there  appeen  a  gap 
in  their  circuit  indicating  the  former  ezittence  of 
a  gate.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  gate  ^  out  of  which 
the  Apoetle  and  bis  companion  passed  to  the 
**  prayer  meeting  **  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  whei« 
they  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lydia,  the  Thyatiran 
eeller  of  purple.  The  locality,  just  outside  the 
walk,  and  wiUi  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  ihtUr 
animals,  is  exactly  the  one  which  would  be  appro- 
priated as  a  market  for  itinerant  traden,  ^quorum 
oophinqs  fbenumque  supellex,**  as  will  appear  from 
the  parallel  case  of  the  Iberian  fountain  near 
Borne,  of  whose  deseoratiou  Juvenal  complains  {SaL 
iit  13).  Lydia  had  an  establishment  in  Philippi 
for  the  reception  of  the  dyed  goods  which  were 
imported  from  Thyatira  and  ihti  neighboring  towns 
of  Asia;  and  were  dispersed  by  means  of  pack- 
animals  among  the  mountain  dans  of  the  Hasmus 
and  Pangaus,  the  agents  being  doubtless  in  many 
instances  her  own  co-religionists.  High  up  in 
Hiemus  lay  the  tribe  of  the  Satne,  where  was  the 
oracle  of  Dionysus,  —  not  the  rustic  deity  of  the 
Attic  yine-dressers,  but  the  prophet-god  of  the 
Thracians  {i  Sp^^i  fidrrts,  Eurip.  HecuO.  1267). 
The  «* damsel  with  the  spirit  of  divination"  (ircu- 
ZicKfi  fx^t^A  mftvfM  wi$t»ya)  may  probably  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  hierodules  of  this  estab- 
liii^ment,  hired  by  Philippian  dtiaens,  and  fre- 
quenting the  country-market  to  praetiee  her  art 
upon  the  rillagera  who  brought  produce  for  the 
consumption  of  the  town.  The  fieroe  character 
of  the  mountaineers  would  render  it  imprudent  to 
admit  them  within  the  walls  of  the  city;  just  as 
in  some  of  the  towns  of  North  Africa,  the  Kabyles 
are  not  aUowed  to  enter,  but  have  a  maritet  allotted 
to  them  outside  the  walls  for  the  sale  of  the  prod- 
uce tbey  bring.  Over  such  an  assemblage  only  a 
summary  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised;  and  hence 
the  proprietors  of  the  slave,  when  they  considered 
themselves  injured,  and  hurried  Paul  and  Silas 
into  the  town,  to  the  agara^ — the  civic  marlcet 
where  the  magistrates  (ipxorrtf)  sat,  —  were 
at  once  turned  over  to  the  military  authorities 
iffrparnyoDt  and  these,  naturally  assuming  that  a 
stranger  frequenting  the  extra-mural  market  must 
be  a  Thracian  mountaineer  or  an  itinerant  trader, 
proceeded  to  inflict  upon  the  ostensible  cause  of  a 
riot  (the  merits  of  which  they  woyld  not  attempt 
to  understand)  the  usual  treatment  in  such  caaes. 
The  idea  of  the  Apostle  possessing  the  Roman 
franchise,  and  consequent^  an  exemption  from 
corporal  outrage,  never  occurred  to  the  rough  ad- 
dier  who  ordered  him  to  be  aoourged;  and  the 
whde  transaction  seems  to  have  passed  so  rapidly 
that  he  had  no  time  to  plead  his  citizenship,  of 
which  the  military  authorities  first  heard  the  next 
day.    But  the  illegal  treatment  iB$pi$)  obviously 
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made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  its  victim, 
as  is  evident,  not  only  from  his  refbsal  to  take  Us 
discharge  from  prison  the  next  morning  (Acts  xfi 
37),  but  torn  a  passage  in  the  Kf^tle  to  the 
Church  at  Thessakmica  (1  Tbess.  iL  2),  in  which 
he  reminds  them  of  the  circumstances  under  wfaidi 
he  first  preached  the  Goepd  to  them  {wpmwMrrtt 
iral  bfioiaBivT9Sy  icoMr  ctScvrc,  iv^OdmHt)* 
And  subsequently  at  Jerusalem,  under  parallel  cir- 
cumstances of  tumult,  be  warns  the  officer  (to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  Utter)  of  hie  privilege  (Acts 
xxii.  25). 

The  Philippi  which  St.  Pkol  visited,  the  site  of 
which  has  been  described  above,  waa  a  Roman 
colony*  founded  by  Augustus,  and  the  nmains 
which  strew  the  ground  are  no  doubt  derived  from 
that  dty.  [Coloict.  Amer.  ed.]  The  establisfa- 
roent  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  was  peobaUy  not 
exactly  on  the  same  site;  for  it  b  deacribed  by 
Appian  as  bdng  on  a  hill,  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  fooked  for  upon  the  elevation  near  the  second 
cemetery.  Philip  is  said  to  have  occupied  it  and 
fortified  the  position  by  way  of  a  defense  against  the 
neighboring  Thradans,  so  that  the  nudeos  of  hit 
town,  at  any  rate,  would  have  been  of  the  natare 
of  an  acropolis.  Nothing  would  be  move  natanl 
than  that  the  Roman  town  should  have  been  built 
in  the  immediate  ndghborhood  of  the  existiof 
Greek  one,  on  a  dte  more  suitable  for  architectonl 
dispUy. 

Philip,  when  he  acquired  possession  of  the  site, 
found  there  a  town  named  Daim$  or  Daiwmj  whidi 
was  in  all  probability  in  its  origin  a  fiuriory  of  the 
Pbcenidans,  who  were  the  fint  that  worked  the 
goVi-mines  in  the  mountains  here,  as  in  the  neigh- 
boring Thaaos.  Appian  aaya  that  thoae  were  in  a 
hill  {k64h>s)  not  &r  from  Philippi,  thai  the  hill 
was  sacred  to  Dionysus,  and  that  the  mines  went 
by  the  name  of  *'the  sanctuary**  (r&  irvXa)- 
But  he  shows  Umsdf  qnito  ignorant  of  the  feosl- 
ity,  to  the  extent  of  bdievhig  the  plahi  of  Phtfippi 
to  lie  open  to  the  river  Strymon,  whereaa  the  mat- 
dve  wall  of  Pangsus  is  rsally  interposed  between 
them.  In  all  probabiUty  the  ""hiU  of  CHonyaw'' 
and  the  *' sanctuary'*  are  "the  temple  of  Dionysos** 
high  up  the  mmmtains  among  the  Satm,  who  pre- 
served their  independence  against  all  invaiders  dom 
to  the  time  of  Hcrodotos  at  least.  It  is  mors 
likdy  that  the  gold-mines  coveted  by  PUfip  wen 
the  same  aa  those  at  Scnple  BtfU^  wiiioh  was  cer- 
tainly in  this  immediate  ndghborhood.  Before  the 
great  expedition  of  Xeixes,  the  Thasians  bad  a 
number  of  settlements  en  the  main,  and  thb  anwag 
the  number,  wUch  produced  then  30  talente  a 
year  as  rent  to  the  state.  In  the  year  463  s.  c, 
they  ceded  their  pnssearions  on  the  eontiaeot  to  the 
Athenians;  but  the  cobnists,  10/)00  in  nvnaber, 
who  had  settled  on  the  Strymon  and  pushed  their 
encroachmente  eastward  as  for  aa  this  point,  wcra 
crushed  by  a  simultaneous  eAbrt  of  the  Thradan 
tribes  (Tluu^dklas,  i.  100,  hr.  102;  Herodotoa,  ix. 


a  *  The  deep  water-oouise  is  always  there ;  bat 
whether  It  oontalns  water  or  not  depends  on  the  sea- 
son of  the  year.  On  the  ISth  of  December,  1859,  It 
was  a  rapid  torrent,  varying  In  depth  at  different 
points  from  one  and  two  feet  to  four  and  five  feet, 
Mid  covering  a  bed  of  about  thirty  feet  in  width.  It 
li  said  to  be  stiU  known  as  An^kuta.  Some  otfa 
who  were  there  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  this  nporled 
Ibafc  the  channel  at  that  time  was  entively  dry.    H. 

»  •  The  A.  Y.  has  «dty  "  (««Uwr)  there,  but  the 


best  copies  sead  <'fate  **  {wikmV  Thw  Lnke^  aai^ 
railve  accords  pxedmly  with  the  topography,  la  rsprt 
to  the  implied  vldnity  of  the  place  of  wonhlp  to  Ihs 
eity-gate.  H. 

e  •  Lake  terms  it  also  "the  first  dty  (chief  dty, 
A.  V.)  of  that  part  of  Macedonia  **  (Acts  zvL  U),  bat 
in  what  sense  It  was  >st  {wpAni)  has  been  eootro- 
vertad.  See  en  this  pdnl  the  addttkn  to  llMiaoau, 
Aassr.  ed.  II. 
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7»;  PMiniiiM,  i.  90,  4).  From  Ihat  tinM  until 
Ihe  rke  of  the  llaosdonian  power,  the  minM  taem 
to  have  nmiiined  in  the  haode  of  native  ehiefr; 
but  when  the  affiun  pi  Southern  Greeoe  became 
ihonN^hly  embroikd  bj  the  poUey  of  Philip,  the 
Thaiians  made  an  attempt  to  repo«es8  theoiaelTCt 
of  this  valuable  territory,  and  Mnt  a  oolony  to  the 
ate  — then  foii^  by  the  name  of  *«  tl^  Springpi " 
(K/nirdcs)-  Philip,  howe\-er,  aware  of  the  im- 
portanee  of  the  position,  eiqieUed  them  and  founded 
PhiUppi,  the  last  of  aU  his  ersations.  The  mines 
at  that  time,  as  wm  not  wonderibl  under  the  eir- 
eianstanees,  had  become  abnoet  insignificant  in 
thair  produce;  but  their  new  owner  contrived  to 
estmct  more  than  1,000  talents  a  year  from  them, 
with  whieh  he  minted  the  gold  ooinage  called  by 

The  proximity  of  the  gold-mines  was  of  eourse 
the  ori^  of  so  large  a  city  as  Pbilippi,  but  the 
plain  in  which  it  lies  is  of  extraordinary  fsrtility. 
The  position,  too,  was  on  the  main  road  from  Rome 
to  A^  the  Via  Kgnatia,  which  from  Tbessalonica 
to  Constantinople  followed  the  same  conne  as  the 
exisUug  post-road.  The  usual  course  was  to  take 
ship  at  Brundisium  and  land  at  pyrrachium,  from 
wbence  a  route  led  across  Epirus  to  Tbessalonica. 
Ignatius  was  carried  to  Italy  by  this  route,  when 
sent  to  Rome  to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts.  * 

The  ruins  of  Pbilippi  are  very  extensive,  but 
present  no  striking  feature  except  two  gatewaj-s, 
wbidi  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  time  of 
Claudius.  Traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  theatre,  or 
•Udium  —  for  it  does  not  clearly  appear  which  — 
are  also  visible  in  the  direction  of  the  hills  on  the 
N.  E.  sido.  Inscriptions  both  In  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  but  more  generally  in  the  former, 
are  found. 

St  Paul  visited  PhiUppi  twice  more,  once  bn- 
mediately  after  the  disturbances  which  arose  at 
Ephesus  out  of  the  jeafousy  of  the  manu&cturers 
•f  silver  shrines  for  Artemis.  By  this  time  the 
hostile  relation  in  which  the  Christian  doctrine 
oeoessarily  stood  to  all  purely  ceremonial  religions 
was  perfectly  manifest;  and  wherever  its  teachers 
appewvd,  popubr  tumults  were  to  be  expected,  and 
the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  authorities,  who  dreaded 
dvil  disorder  above  everything  else,  to  be  feared. 
U  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  second  visit  of  the 
Apostle  to  Pbilippi  was  made  specially  with  the 
view  of  counteracting  this  particular  danger.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  was  written  to 
them  from  Rome,  indicates  that  at  that  time  some 
of  the  Christians  there  were  in  the  custody  of  the 
militaiy  authorities  as  seditious  persons,  through 
some  proceedings  or  other  connected  with  their 
fUth  i^fjuif  ix^^^f^  '''^  ^^P  XpiiTToD,  oO  fUyov 
rh  fit  wtnhv  wiirr€9€w  &XXa  ical  rh  6wkp  ainov 

qXov  9l99r9  ip  ifiol  ical  tfvv  Aico^«rc 
^r  /mo  (;  Phil.  i.  39).  The  reports  of  the  pro- 
viii^r  magistrates  to  Rome  would  of  course  de- 
scribe St.  Paul*s  first  visit  to  PhiUppi  as  the  origin 
of  the  troubles  there;  and  if  thb  were  believed,  it 
would  be  put  together  with  the  charge  against  him 
by  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  which  induced  him  to 
appeal  to  Casar,  and  with  the  disturbances  at 
Ephesus  and  elsewhere;  and  the  general  conclu- 
sion at  which  the  government  would  arrive,  might 
not  improbably  be  that  he  was  a  dangerous  person 
tod  shouU  be  got  rid  of.  This  wUl  explain  the 
strong  exhortation  in  the  first  e^hteen  vei»es  of 
ehapter  iL,  and  the  peeuUar  way  in  which  it  wbids 
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up.  The  PUUppkn  Christians,  who  an  at  ths 
same  time  suflfaring  for  their 'profession,  are  ex- 
horted in  the  most  earnest  manner,  not  to  firmness 
(as  one  might  have  expected),  but  to  moderation, 
to  abstinenee  from  aU  provocation  and  ostentation 
of  their  own  sentunenU  (/ityd^y  lutrit  iptBtiw 
firfi^  ic«ye3o^air,  ver.  i),  to  hnmiUty,  and  eonskl- 
ecation  for  the  interests  of  others.  They  are  to 
achieve  their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  vdthont  quarreUng  and  disputing,  in  order  to 
escape  aU  bfaune  — tntm  such  ehai^ges,  that  is,  as 
the  Roman  ookimsts  would  bring  against  them. 
If  with  aU  this  prudence  and  temperance  in  the 
profession  of  their  ihith,  thefr  foith  is  stiU  made  a 
penal  ofiteae,  the  Apostls  is  weU  content  to  take 
the  coasequenoes,  —  to  precede  them  in  martyrdom 
for  it,  —  to  be  the  Hlwfcion  poured  out  upon  them 
the  vctims  (§1  «al  vw4p9ofuu  M  vf  $ovitf  icol 
\girovpyi(f  Tjjs  wiffT9Wf  6/tdir.  x^P^  *««^  ^^'T" 
Yo/pw  wotf-ir  6fuPj  ver.  17).  Of  course  the  Jew- 
Mh  formaUsts  in  PhiUppi  wen  the  parties  most 
likely  to  misrepreesnt  the  conduct  of  the  new  eon- 
verts;  and  hence  (after  a  digression  on  the  sul>|eet 
of  Epaphroditus)  the  AposUe  reverts  to  cautions 
against  ikem,  such  precisely  as  be  bad  given  be- 
fixe,  consequently  by  word  of  mouth.  **  Beware 
of  those  dogs**  ^  (for  they  will  not  be  chUdren  at 
the  tjkble,  but  eat  the  crumbs  underneath)  —  **thoee 
doers  (and  bad  doers  too)  of  the  i aw  —  those  flesh- 
mangbns  (for  cireumctsed  I  won*t  caU  them,  we 
being  the  true  circnmciskm**)eto.  (Ui.  3,  Z).  Some 
of  these  enemies  St.  Paul  found  at  Rome,  who 
*t  k)ld  the  story  of  Christ  bisinoerely  *'  (fcor^ciAar 
ovx  iTvdf,  L  17)  in  the  hope  to  increase  the 
severity  of  his  imprisonment  by  exoiting  the  Jeal- 
ousy of  the  court.  These  he  oppoees  to  such  as 
'^prtacktd  Christ*'  (^id^pufor)  loyally,  and  eon- 
soles  hbnself  with  the  refleetion  that,  at  aU  events, 
the  story  eircuhted,  whatever  the  motives  of  those 
who  circulated  it. 

The  Christian  oommuniiy  at  PhiUppi  dbtbi- 
guished  itself  hi  UberaUty.  On  the  Apostle's  first 
visit  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Lydia,  and 
when  he  afterwards  went  to  Tbessalonica,  where 
bis  reception  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  mixed 
character,  the  PhiUppians  sent  him  supplies  more 
than  once,  and  were  the  only  Christiau  community 
that  did  so  (PhU.  iv.  15).  They  also  contributed 
readily  to  the  coUection  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  at  Jerusalem,  which  SL  Paul  conveyed  to 
them  at  bis  hst  visit  (2  Cor.  vUi.  1-6).  And  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  sent  further  suppUes  to  the 
Apostle  after  his  arrival  at  Rome.  The  necessity 
for  these  seems  to  have  been  oigent,  and  soiue  de- 
lay to  have  taken  pbce  bi  ooUeoting  the  requisite 
foinds;  so  that  Epaphroditus,  who  carried  them^ 
risked  his  Ufe  in  the  endeavor  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  (ji4xpi  9wdTQv  iJYyiirtif  wapoBot^utvcdfiwos 
rp  4^Xpt  ^A  if^awAuHiirn  rh  tfiMf  turripriua 
T^j  wflbs  /ii  XciTOvpTM'*  *^*^  *^  30).  The  oe- 
ky,  however,  seems  to  have  somewhat  stung  the 
Apostle  at  the  time,  who  fencied  bis  bek>ved  flock 
had  foi^tten  him  (see  iv.  10-17).  Epaphrodituf 
feU  Ul  with  fever  from  his  effi>rts,  and  neariy  died. 
On  recovering  he  became  homesick,  and  wandering 
in  mind  Mi^iiormy)  from  the  weakness  which  is 
the  sequd  of  fever;  and  St.  Paul,  although  intend- 
ing soon  to  tend  Timothy  to  the  PhiUppian  (^urch, 
thought  it  desirable  to  let  Epaphroditus  go  without 
deky  to  them,  who  bad  already  beard  of  his  sick- 
ness, and  carry  with  bbn  the  ktter  wfaioh  is  in- 
chided  in  tha  Omon— one  which  wm  written 
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after  the  Apot(ie*B  impriaonment  at  Rome  had 
laited  a  oonaid«nb]e  time.  Some  domeitio  troubles 
connected  with  religion  had  already  broken  out  in 
the  community.  Euodia  (the  name  of  a  female, 
not  Euodiaa,  ai  in  A.  V.:  aee  Euodias)  and  Syn- 
tyelie,  perhape  deaconeates,  are  exhorted  to  agree 
with  one  another  in  the  matter  of  their  common 
6uth;  and  St.  Paul  entreata  aome  one,  whom  he 
calls  "  true  yoke-fellow/'  to  **  help  **  thew  women,o 
that  is,  m  the  work  of  their  reconciliation,  since 
they  had  done  good  serviee  to  the  Apostle  in  his 
trials  at  PhilippI  Possibly  a  chum  on  the  part  of 
these  females  to  superior  insight  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters may  have  caused  some  irritation;  for  the  Apos- 
tle immediately  goes  on  to  remind  his  readers,  that 
the  peace  of  God  is  something  superior  to  the  high- 
est intelligence  {bwpix^vca  wdira  ro5r)< 

When  SL  Paul  passed  through  Philippi  a  thhrd 
time  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  consid- 
erable stay  there  (Acts  xx.  6).  He  and  his  com- 
panion are  somewhat  loosely  spoken  of  as  sailing 
ttom  Philippi;  but  this  is  beeaiise  in  the  common 
apprehension  of  travellers  the  city  and  its  port  were 
regarded  as  one.  Whoever  embarked  at  the  Piraeus 
might  in  the  same  way  be  said  to  set  out  on  a 
foyage  from  Athens.  On  this  occasion  the  voyage 
to  Troas  took  the  Apostle  five  days,  the  vessel  being 
probably  obliged  to  coast  in  order  to  avoid  the  con- 
trary wind,  until  coming  off  the  headland  of  Saiv 
pedon,  whence  she  would  be  able  to  stand  across 
to  Troas  with  an  E.  or  £.  N.  E.  breese,  which  at 
that  time  of  year  (after  Easter)  might  be  looked 
for.  (Strab.  FroffmetU,  lib.  viL;  Tbucyd.  i.  100, 
iv.  102;  Herod,  ix.  76;  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  3  ff.;  Appian. 
BeiL  av.  iv.  101  ff.;  Pausan.i.  28, §  4;  Hackett*s 
Jowneyto  Philippi  in  tlie  Bibte  Ummn  QuarterUf 
for  August,  I860)  [and  BibL  Sacra  for  1860,  vol. 
zviL  pp.  866-898.  For  other  sources  see  Macb- 
DOMiA,  at  th»  end.]  J.  W.  a 

•  PHILIPTIANS  (♦.AiTw^o-ioi:  PhiUppen- 
ses ),  inhabitants  of  PfaiUppi,  but  limited  (PfaU.  iv. 
14)  to  those  whom  Paul  addressed  in  bis  letter  as 
Ofaristians.     See  the  next  article.  H. 

PHILIPPIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE. 

1.  The  canonical  authority,  Pauline  authorship  and 
integrity  of  this  epistle  were  unanimously  acknowI> 
edged  up  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Marcion 
(A.  D.  140)  in  the  earliest  known  Canon  held  com- 
mon ground  with  the  Church  touching  the  au- 
thority of  thb  epistle  (Tertullian,  Ado.  Marcion, 
iv.  5,  V.  20):  it  appears  in  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
ment (Routh,  RtUquim  Sacne^  1.  395);  among  the 
**  acknowledged  **  books  in  Eusebius  {ff.  E.  iii. 
25);  in  the  lists  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.  d. 
365,  and  the  Synod  of  Hippo,  393;  and  in  all  sub- 
sequent lists,  as  well  as  in  the  Peshito  and  later 
versions.  Even  contemporary  evidence  may  be 
claimed  for  it.  Philippian  Christians  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  collections  for  St  Paul's  support  at 
Rome,  who  had  been  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  the 
return  of  Epaphroditus  and  the  first  reading  of  SL 
Paul's  epistle,  may  have  been  still  alive  at  Philippi 
when  Polycarp  wrote  (a.  d.  107)  his  letter  to  them, 
hi  which  (cc.  2,  3)  he  refers  »  to  St  Paul's  epistJe 
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as  a  well  known  distinction  bdonging  to  the  PkL- 
ippbn  Church.  It  is  quoted  as  St  Pkid's  by 
Ireneus,  iv.  18,  §  4;  Clem.  Alex.  Pmhg.  i.  6, 
§62,  and  elsewhere;  Tertullian,  Adv.  Mar.  v.  90, 
Dt  Rt$,  Cam.  ch.  23.  A  quotaiioa  from  H 
(PhU.  ii.  6)  is  found  in  the  F^iktle  of  the  Orardiei 
of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  a.  d.  177  (Eosefahis,  H.  E, 
V.  2).  The  testhnonifs  of  kter  writers  are  famii- 
merable.  But  F.  C.  Baur  (1845),  foOowed  by 
Schwegler  (1846),  has  argued  from  the  phrMeobgy 
of  the  epistle  and  other  internal  marks,  that  it  is 
the  work  not  of  St  Paul,  but  of  some  Gnostie 
forger  in  the  2d  century.  He  has  been  answered  by 
Liinemann  (1847),  Briiekner  (1848),  and  BckIi 
(1850).  Even  if  his  inference  were  a  feir  ooose- 
quence  from  Banr's  premises,  it  would  still  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  strong  eridence  in  favor  of  Paolbie 
authorship,  which  Paley,  /forte  Pa^J&mm^  eh.  7, 
has  drawn  from  the  epistle  as  it  stands.  The  aiga> 
ments  of  the  TObingen  school  are  briefly  stated  in 
Renss,  Gtv^.  N.  T.  §§  130-133,  and  at  greater 
length  in  Wieslnger^s  Commentary.  Host  persons 
who  read  them  will  be  disposed  to  concur  In  the 
opinion  of  Dean  Alford  {N.  T.  vol.  lit  p.  27,  ed. 
1856),  who  regards  them  as  an  fnstanee  of  the  in- 
sanity of  hypc^-criticism.  The  canonical  authority 
and  the  authorship  of  the  epbtlemay  be  < 


There  is  a  break  in  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the 
second  cliapter  of  the  epistle,  which  e%-ery  carefixl 
reader  must  have  observed.  It  is  indeed  quite  nat- 
ural that  an  epistle  written  amid  exciting  circum- 
stances, personal  dangers,  and  x-arious  distiactioas 
should  bear  in  one  place  at  least  a  mark  of  inter- 
ruption. Le  Moyne  (1685)  thought  it  was  an- 
ciently divided  into  two  parts.  Heinrichs  (1810) 
followed  by  Paulus  (1818)  has  coi\jectured  from 
this  abrupt  recommencement  that  the  two  parts 
are  two  distinct  epistles,  of  which  the  first,  together 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  Ep.  (iv.  21-23)  was  m- 
tended  for  public  use  in  the  church,  and  the  second 
exclusively  for  the  Apostle's  special  friends  in  Phil- 
ippi. It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  sufficient  founda- 
tion exists  for  this  theory,  or  what  illustration  of 
the  meaning  of  the  epistle  could  be  derived  from  it 
it  has  met  with  a  distinct  reply  from  Krause  (1811 
and  1818)  and  the  integrity  of  the  »istle  has  not 
been  questioned  by  recent  optics.  Ewald  {Sand- 
ichretben  des  A.  PautuSy  p.  431)  is  of  opinion 
that  St  Paul  sent  several  epistles  to  the  PhiCppians: 
and  he  refers  to  the  texts  ii.  12  and  iii.  18,  as  partly 
proving  this.  But  some  additional  confirmation  or 
explanation  of  his  conjecture  is  requisite  before  it 
can  be  admitted  as  either  probable  or  necessary. 

2.  Where  wriiten.— The  constant  tradition 
that  this  epistle  was  written  at  Rome  by  St  Paul 
in  his  captivity,  was  impugned  first  by  Oeder 
(1731),  who,  disregarding  the  feet  that  the  Apostle 
was  in  prison,  i.  7, 13, 14,  when  he  wrote,  imagined 
that  he.  was  at  Corinth  (see  Wolfs  Otrm  PhiUo- 
giooB^'w.  168,  270);  and  then  by  Paukis  (1799), 
Schuls  (1829),  Bottger  (1837),  and  Rillici  (1841), 
in  whose  opinion  the  epistle  was  written  during  the 
Apostle's  confinement  at  Csesarea  (Acts  zxiv.  23); 


a  «  The  A.  V.  misleads  the  reader  in  iv.  8.  In  the 
dreek  the  flrat  pronoun  (avrcuc,  "  them  ")  refers  eri* 
deatly  to  Euodia  and  Syntyche,  and  the  second  (alrtMt 
M  *<  stnea  they  **)  aadgns  them  to  theelaas  of  co-laborers 
wtth  Paul  whose  toUs  and  eonfllcU  they  had  shared 
Uvr4«\i|9«r).  .  H. 

»  TsetoUlan  refen  to  tt  In  the  asms  way,  i»(  JWsscrip- 


tioMy  xzxvi.,  naming  PhiUppi  as  one  of  those  Apoa- 
toUo  churches  "  in  whkh  at  this  day  [a.  n.  900]  the 
very  seats  of  the  Apostles  preside  over  thdr  re^oas, 
In  which  the  anthentks  epistles  themselves  of  ths 
Apostles  are  read,  speaking  wiOi  the  voloe  and  vofsa 
sentinf  the  fees  of  each.*' 
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BOk  the  fefennoei  to  the  **  pahM» ''  (pnetoriiim, 
i.  13),  and  to  *<  Caserns  houeebokl/*  \y.  22,  seem 
to  point  to  Kome  rather  thao  to  CKtoiea;  Mid 
there  b  do  reaeon  whatever  for  supposing  that  the 
Apoetle  felt  in  Ccsarea  that  extreme  uncertaintj 
of  lifii  connected  with  the  approaohinff  decision 
of  his  cause,  which  he  must  liave  felt  towards  the 
end  of  his  captivity  at  Rome,  and  which  he  ex- 
presses in  this  episUe,  i.  19,  20,  ii.  17,  iii.  10;  and 
farther,  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  described 
in  PhU.  i.  12-18,  U  not  even  hinted  at  in  St. 
Luke's  account  of  the  Cssarean  captivity,  but  is 
described  by  him  as  taking  place  at  Rome:  com- 
pare AcU  xxiv.  23  with  xxviii.  30,  31.  Even  Reuse 
(  Ge$ck.  N.  T.  1860),  who  aasigns  to  Csesarea  three 
of  St.  Paul*s  epistles,  which  are  generally  consid- 
ered to  have  been  written  at  Rome,  is  decided  in 
bb  convktbn  that  the  Epistle  to  the  PhiiippiaDS 
waa  written  at  Rome. 

8.  When  writUn.  —  Assuming  then  that  the 
flpiatle  was  written  at  Rome  during  the  imprison- 
ment mentkyned  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Acte,  it 
may  be  shown  from  a  single  fiust  that  it  could  not 
hftve  been  written  long  before  the  end  of  the  two 
years.  The  distress  of  the  Philippians  on  account 
of  Epaphroditus*  sickness  was  known  at  Rome 
when  the  epistle  was  written;  thb  implies  four 
journeys,  seJMtfated  by  some  indefinite  intervals,  to 
or  from  Philippi  and  Rome,  between  the  commence- 
ment of  St.  Paul's  captivity  and  the  writing  of  the 
epistle.  The  Philippians  were  informed  of  his  im- 
prisonment, sent  Epaphroditus,  were  informed  of 
their  messenger's  sickness,  sent  their  message  of 
eoodolenee.  Further,  the  absence  of  St.  Luke's 
name  finom  the  salutations  to  a  church  where  he 
was  well  known,  implies  that  he  was  absent  from 
Rome"  when  the  epistle  was  written:  so  does  St. 
Paul's  dedaratfon,  U.  20,  that  no  one  who  remained 
with  him  felt  an  equal  hiterest  with  Timothy  in  the 
welfiu«  of  the  Philippians.  And  by  comparing  the 
mention  of  St  Luke  in  CoL  iv.  14,  and  Pbilem. 
24  with  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  his  narrative  in 
the  Acts,  we  are  led  to  the  infierence  that  he  left 
Rome  after  those  two  epistles  were  written  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  two  years'  captivity.  Lastly,  it 
is  obvious  from  Phil  i.  20,  that  SL  Paul,  when  he 
wrote,  felt  his  position  to  be  very  critical,  and  we 
know  that  it  became  more  precarious  as  the  two 
yean  drew  to  a  close.  In  a.  d.  62  the  infiunous 
TIgellinus  succeeded  fiurrus  the  upright  PrsBtorian 
pnefect  in  the  charge  of  St.  Paul's  person ;  and  the 
marriage  of  Poppca  brought  his  imperial  judge 
under  an  influence,  which  if  exerted,  was  hostile  to 
St.  PauL  Assuming  that  SL  Paul's  acquittal  and 
rdease  took  pboe  in  63,  we  may  date  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  early  in  that  year. 

4.  The  wriler*s  acquaintance  vfUk  (he  Philip- 
piam,  —  St.  Paul's  connection  with  .Philippi  was 
of  a  peculiar  character,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
writing  of  this  epistle.  That  city,  important  as  a 
mart  for  the  produce  of  the  ndghboring  gold  mines, 
and  as  a  Roman  stronghold  to  check  the  rude 
Thradan  mountaineers,  was  distinguished  as  the 
aoeoeof  the  great  battle  &tal  to  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
B.  c.  42  [Pnnippi].  In  a.  d.  61  St.  Paul  entered 
ha  waDs,  accompanied  by  Silas,  who  had  been 
with  hhn  unce  he  started  fh>m  Antkxsh,  and  by 
Timothy  and  I^uke,  whom  he  had  afterwards  at- 
taehed  to  himself;  the  former  at  Derbe,  the  ktter 


«  Was  St.  Luke  at  PhiUppi?— the  "true  yoke- 
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quite  recently  at  Troas.  It  may  wdl  be  Imagined 
that  the  patience  of  the  zeaknia  Apostle  had  beeo 
tried  by  his  mysterfous  repulse,  first  fh>m  ABh^ 
then  fiom  Bithynia  and  Mysia,  and  that  his  ex- 
pectatkms  had  been  sthrred  up  by  the  vision  which 
hastened  his  departure  with  his  new  found  asso- 
oiate,  Luke,  fVom  Troas.  A  swift  passage  brought 
him  to  the  European  shore  at  Neapolis,  whence 
he  took  the  road  about  t^  mOes^  fong  across 
the  mountain  ridge  called  Symbohim  to  Philippi 
(Acte  xvi.  12).  There,  at  a  greater  distance 
fhun  Jerusalem  than  any  Apostle  had  yet  pen- 
etrated, the  fong  restrained  energy  of  St  Ptol 
was  again  employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
Christian  church.  Seeking  first  the  k)st  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  he  went  on  a  Sabbath  day 
with  the  fisw  Jews  who  resided  in  Philippi,  to 
their  small  proseucha  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Gangitas.  The  misskxiaiies  sat  down  and  spoke 
to  the  assembled  women.  One  of  them,  Lydia, 
not  bom  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  but  a  proselyte, 
whose  name  and  occupation,  as  well  as  her  birth, 
connect  her  with  Asia,  gave  heed  unto  St  Paul, 
and  she  and  her  household  were  baptized,  perhaps 
on  the  same  Sabbath  day.  Uer  house  became  the 
residence  of  the  missionaries.  Many  days  they 
resorted  to  the  proseucha,  and  the  result  of  their 
short  sq)oum  m  Philippi  was  the  conversion  of  many 
persons  (xvi.  40),  including  at  bst  their  jailer  and 
his  household.  Philippi  was  endeared  to  St  Paul, 
not  only  by  the  hospitality  of  Lydia,  the  deep  sym- 
pathy o(  the  converte,  and  the  remarkable  miracle 
which  set  a  seal  on  his  preaching,  but  also  by  the 
sueoessfhl  exercise  of  his  missionary  activity  after 
a  kmg  suspense,  and  by  the  happy  consequences  of 
his  undaunted  endurance  of  ignominies,  which  re- 
mained in  his  memory  (Phil.  i.  80)  after  a  fong 
interval  of  eleven  years.  Leaving  Timothy  and 
Luke  to  watch  over  the  infant  ehurch,  Paul  and 
Sibw  went  to  Thessafonica  (1  Thess.  ii.  2),  whither 
they  were  folfowed  by  the  ahns  of  the  Philippians 
(Phil.  iv.  16),  and  thence  southwards.  Timothy 
having  probably  carried  out  similar  directions  to 
those  which  were  given  to  Titus  (i.  5)  in  Crete, 
soon  rained  St  Paul.  We  know  not  whether 
Luke  remained  at  Philippi.  The  next  six  years  of 
his  life  are  a  blank  in  our  records.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  he  is  found  again  (Acte  xx.  6)  at 
Philippi. 

After  the  kpse  of  five  yean,  spent  chiefly  at 
Corinth  and  Ephesus,  St.  Paul,  escaping  from  the 
incensed  worshippers  of  the  Epbesian  Diana,  passed 
through  Macedonia,  a.  d.  57,  on  his  way  to  Greece, 
accompanied  by  the  Ephesians  Tychicus  and  Tro- 
phimus,  and  probably  visited  Philippi  for  the  second 
time,  and  was  there  joined  by  Timothy.  His  be- 
loved Philippians,  f^  it  seems,  from  the  contro- 
versies which  agiteted  other  Christian  churches, 
became  still  dearer  to  ^t  Pbul  on  account  of  the 
solace  which  they  afibrded  him  when,  emerging 
from  a  season  of  d^ection  (2  Cor.«vii.  5),  opprnsed 
by  weak  bodily  health,  and  anxious  fbr  the  stead- 
fkstness  of  the  churches  whkh  he  had  planted  In 
Asia  and  Achaia,  he  wrote  at  Philippi  his  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthiam. 

On  returning  fh>m  Greece,  unable  to  take  ship 
there  on  account  of  the  Jewish  pbte  against  hb 
life,  he  went  through  Macedonia,  seeking  a  favor- 
able port  for  embarking.    After  parting  fh>m  hi^ 
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dompudoDs  (Aett  xx.  4),  he  mgtin  fraud  •  reftige 
unong  hif  fidthftil  PhiiippiaiM,  Wfaov  be  speoi  some 
dajrf  at  Enter,  a.  n.  68,  with  St.  Luke,  who  ao- 
oomiMuiied  him  when  he  sailed  from  Neapolis. 

Ooee  more,  in  hla  Roman  captivity  (a.  d.  69) 
their  care  of  him  revired  again.  They  eent  Epaph- 
roditus,  bearing  their  alma  kr  the  Apoitle'a  sap- 
port,  and  ready  also  to  tender  hit  personal  aenrioe 
(PhiL  ii.  25).  He  stayed  aome  time  at  Rome,  and 
while  employed  as  the  or^  of  oommmiiaitioD 
between  the  imprisoned  ApMtle  and  the  Cfaristiaiis, 
and  inqnirers  in  and  aboot  Rome,  he  feU  danger- 
ously iU.  When  he  was  sofficiently  recovered,  St. 
Paul  sent  him  back  to  the  Philippians,  to  #bom  he 
ifas  very  dear,  and  with  him  our  epistle. 

5.  S<x)pe(uul  contents  of  the  Einstie.-- Si  VbxA'b 
aim  in  writing  is  {ifaUnly  this:  while  acknowledging 
the  alms  of  the  Philippians  and  the  personal  ser- 
vices of  their  messenger,  to  give  them  some  informa- 
tion respecting  bis  own  condition,  and  some  advice 
respecting  theirs.  Perhaps  the  kitensity  ci  his 
feeUngs  and  the  distraction  of  his  prison  prevented 
the  follovring  out  his  phm  with  mideviating  cfesp- 
oess,  for  the  preparations  for  the  departore  of 
Epaphroditns,  and  the  thoo^t  that  he  woold  soon 
arrive  among  the  warm-houied  PhiUppians,  filled 
St  Paul  with  recoUeetions  of  them,  and  revived  his 
old  feelings  towatds  those  feUow-heirs  of  his  hope 
of  glory  who  were  so  deep  in  his  heart  (L  7),  and 
so  often  in  his  prayers  (L  4). 

After  the  hiscription  (i.  1,  3)  in  which  Timothy 
as  the  second  Cither  of  the  chmrcfa  is  joined  with 
Paul,  he  sets  forth  his  own  condition  (i.  8-96),  his 
prayers,  care,  and  wishes  for  his  Philippians,  with 
the  troubles  and  uncertainty  of  his  imprisonment, 
and  his  hope  ofeventnally  seeing  them  again.  Then 
(i.  97- ii.  18)  he  exhorts  them  to  those  particuhu' 
virtues  which  he  would  r^oe  to  see  them  prac- 
ticing at  the  present  time  —  feariess  endurance  of 
persMotion  from  the  outward  heathen ;  unity  among 
themselves,  built  on  Christ-like  humility  and  love; 
and  an  exemplary  lifo  in  the  fooe  of  unbdievers. 
Um  hopes  soon  to  hear  a  good  report  of  them  (ii. 
19-30),  either  by  sending  Timothy,  or  by  going 
himself  to  them,  as  he  now  sends  Epaphroditus, 
whose  diligent  service  is  highly  commended.  Re- 
vertbig  (ill  1-21)  to  the  tone  of  joy  which  runs 
througb  the  preceding  descriptions  and  exhort»- 
tions  —  as  in  i.  4,  18,  25,  ii.  2,  16, 17, 18,  28  —  he 
bids  them  take  heed  that  their  joy  be  tn  (Ae  Lord^ 
and  warns  them,  as  he  had  often  previously  warned 
them  (probably  in  his  last  two  visita),  against  ad- 
mitting itinerant  Judaizlng  teachers,  the  tendeocy 
of  whose  doctrine  waa  towards  a  vain  confidence  in 
mere  earthly  things;  in  contrast  to  this,  he  exhorts 
them  to  follow  him  In  pbunng  their  trust  humbly 
but  entirely  in  Christ,  and  in  pressing  forward  in 
their  Christian  course,  with  the  Resurrection  day  <> 
constantly  before  their  minds.  Again  (iv.  1-8), 
adverting  to  their  position  in  the  midst  of  unbe- 
lievers, he  beseeches  them,  even  with  personal  ap- 
peals, to  be  firm,  united,  joyftil  in  the  Ixird;  to  be 
fiifl  of  prayer  and  peace,  and  to  lead  such  a  life  as 
must  approve  itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  all  men. 
Lastly  (iv.  10-23),  he  thanks  them  for  the  contri- 
butlon  sent  by  Epaphroditus  for  his  support,  and 
conchides  with  salutations  and  a  benedk;Uon. 

6.  £feci  qf  the  HpUtk,  —  We  have  no  account 


a  The  denial  of  an  aeioal  lUsnrreetlon  was  one  of 
cha  saHtost  errors  in  the  Ghristtaa  Ohureh.  (8m  1 
Oor.  XV.  12 ;  2  Tim.  iL  18 ;  Polyoarp,  vU. ;  IrnisRiS, 


of  the  reception  of  tUa  episftln  by  the  1 
Except  doubtful  tnditkms  that  Ersstos  wn~  their 
first  bhriiop,  and  with  Lydia  and  Parmenas  was 
martyred  in  Iheir  dty,  nodmig  is  reoofded  <^  them 
for  the  next  forty-four  years.  But,  about  a.  o. 
107,  Philippi  was  visited  by  Ignatius,  who  was  con- 
ducted through  Neapolis  and  Philippi,  and  acRNS 
Blaeedonia  in  his  way  to  martyrdom  at  Rome. 
And  his  visit  was  speedily  folhnrad  by  the  atrivat 
of  a  letter  from  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  whkk  aoeom- 
panied,  in  compliance  with  a  ehaimcteristic  request 
of  the  vrarra-hearted  PhilippianB,  •  copy  of  all  the 
letters  of  Ignatius  which  were  in  the  posieasiop  of 
the  church  of  Smyrna.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  Philippian  of  a.  d.  63,  as  drawn  by  St 
Paul,  with  their  sueoessora  in  a.  d.  107  as  drmnn 
by  the  diadple  of  St  John.  SteadfastMsa  in  the 
fidth,  and  a  joyftil  sympathy  with  taOkten  for 
Christ's  sake,  seem  to  have  diatingvisbed  Hum  it 
both  periods  (Phil.  i.  5,  and  Polye.  Ep.  i.).  Hm 
character  of  their  religkm  i^  the  same  tfaroogh- 
ont,  practical  and  emotional  ratiier  than  speeola- 
tive:  in  both  epistles  there  an  many  pcaetisri 
suggestkms,  mndi  interehange  of  feeling,  asd  m 
absence  of  doctrinal  discussion,  llie  Old  Teafea- 
ment  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  quoted:  as  if  the  Pfailip> 
pian  Christians  had  been  gaUwed  for  the  most 
port  directly  from  the  hea&en.  At  each  period 
false  teachen  were  seeking,  apparently  in  vain,  as 
eoirance  into  the  Philip^an  Church,  first  Jiida> 
izing  Christians,  seemingly  potting  out  of  sight 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Judgment  which  alUr- 
wards  the  Gnosticixing  Christians  openly  demed 
(PhiL  iii.,  and  Polyc.  vi.,  viL).  At  both  periods 
the  same  tendency  to  petty  internal  quoneb  scent 
to  prevail  (Phil.  i.  27,  iL  14,  iv.  2,  and  Pdye.  iL, 
iv.,  v.,  xiL).  The  student  of  ecdeaiasticml  history 
wiU  observe  the  iaintly-marked  organiaation  of 
Ushops,  deacons,  and  female  coaxyutore  to  wliiefa 
St  Paul  refen  (PhiL  L  1,  iv.  3),  devekiped  after- 
wards into  broadly-distinguished  priests,  deacons, 
vridows,  and  viigins  (Polyc.  iv.,  v.,  vL).  Tlioagh 
the  Macedonian  churches  in  general  vrere  poor,  at 
least  as  compared  with  commoeial  Corinth  (2  Cor. 
viii.  2),  yet  their  gold  mines  probaUy  exempted 
the  Philippians  flrom  the  conunon  lot  of  their 
neighbors,  and  at  first  enabled  them  to  be  con- 
spicuously liberal  in  alma-giving,  and  afterwards 
laid  them  open  to  strong  warnings  against  ibe  bve 
of  money  (PhiL  iv.  16;  2  Cor.  vixL  3;  and  Pdye. 
iv.,  vi.,  xi.). 

Now,  though  we  cannot  tnoe  the  immediate 
efibct  of  St  Paul's  epistle  on  the  PhiUppiana,  yet 
no  one  can  doubt  that  it  contributed  to  form  the 
character  of  their  church,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Polycarp.  It  is  evident  firom  Polycarp^s  epistle 
that  the  ehureh,  by  the  grace  of  (M  and  the 
gmdanee  of  the  Apostle,  had  passed  thnmgh  those 
trials  of  which  St  Paul  warned  it,  and  bad  not 
gone  back  tnm  the  high  degree  of  Christian  attain- 
ments which  it  reached  under  St  Paul's  oral  asd 
vnitten  teaching  (Polyc  L,  iii.,  ix.,  xi.).  If  it  hau 
made  no  great  advance  in  knowledge,  still  misonnd 
teachen  were  kept  at  a  distaaoe  from  its  memben. 
Then^  sympathy  with  mortyre  and  confessors  gfewed 
with  as  warm  a  flame  as  ever,  whether  it  wm 
claimed  by  Ignatius  or  by  PouL  And  they  mahi- 
tained  their  ground  vrith  xnedi  firmness  among  the 
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Mithn,  and  tliU  beU  fortii  the  %ht  of  an  enm- 
plary,  tbooi^  not  a  perfect  ChriBtiaii  life.a 

7.  The  Church  at  Rome,  —  The  itate  of  the 
efaoreh  at  Rome  tboold  be  considered  before  enter- 
ing on  the  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  PbiHppians. 
SomeUiIng  is  to  be  learned  of  its  condition  abont 
A.  D.  58  ftom  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  about 
A.  D.  01  from  Ads  uviii.  Possibly  the  Gospel 
was  planted  there  by  some  who  themsehres  received 
tfae  seed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10). 
The  comerta  were  drawn  chiefly  from  Gentile 
pvosdytes  to  Judaism,  partly  also  from  Jews  who 
ffcre  soeh  by  birth,  with  possibly  a  few  converts 
direct  from  heathenism.  In  a.  d.  58,  this  church 
was  alrcady  eminent  for  its  feith  and  obedience:  it 

exposed  to  the  machinations  of  schismatical 
and  it  included  two  conffictinfi^  parties, 
the  one  insistimt  more  or  less  on  observing  the 
Jewish  law  in  addition  to  feith  in  Christ  as  neces- 
■H7  to  salvation,  the  other  repudiating  outward 
observances  evni  to  the  extent  of  deprhdng  their 
weak  brethren  of  such  as  to  them  might  be  really 
ediiying.  We  cannot  gather  from  the  Acts  wl)eth<>r 
the  whole  ehuivh  of  Rome  had  then  accepted  the 
teaebing  of  St  Paul  as  conveyed  in  his  epistle  to 
them.  But  it  is  certain  that  when  he  had  been 
two  years  in  Rome,  his  oral  teaching  was  partly 
rtfjeeted  by  a  paity  which  perhaps  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  former  of  those  above  men- 
tioned. St.  Paurs  presence  in  Rome^  the  freedom 
oT speedi  alkwed  to  him,  and  the  personal  freedom 
of  his  fellow-laborers  were  tfae  means  of  inf\»inr 
fh^esh  misaionary  activity  into  the  church  (Phil,  i., 
Id-U).  It  was  in  the  work  of  Christ  that  Kpaph- 
rodltos  was  worn  out  (ii.  30).  Mesnges  and 
letters  passed  between  the  Apostle  and  distant 
ehurchss;  and  doubtless  churches  near  to  Rome, 
and  both  members  of  the  church  and  inquirers 
fanio  the  new  faith  at  Rome  addressed  themselves 
to  the  Apostle,  and  to  those  who  were  known  to  he 
in  constant  personal  oommunication  with  him. 
And  thus  in  his  bondage  he  was  a  cause  of  the 
advancement  of  the  Gospel.  From  his  prison,  as 
from  a  centre,  light  streamed  into  Caesar's  house- 
bold  and  fer  beyond  (iv.  23,  i.  12-19). 

8.  CharacteritHc  Fentuns  of  the  Epistle.— 
Strangely  ftill  of  joy  and  thank^ving  amidst  ad- 
versity, like  the  Apostle's  midnight  hynm  from  the 
depth  of  hts  Philippmn  dungeon,  this  epistle  went 
IbHb  from  his  prison  at  Rome.  In  most  other 
epistles  he  writes  with  a  sustained  eflbrt  to  instruct, 
or  wHh  sorrow,  or  with  indignation ;  he  is  striting 
to  supply  imperfect,  or  to  correct  erroneous  teach- 
faig,  to  put.  down  scandalous  imptirity,  or  to  heal 
•ehism  in  the  church  which  he  addresses.  But  in 
this  ei^Ie,  though  he  knew  the  Philippians  inti- 
matdy,  and  was  not  blind  to  the  feults  and  ten- 
dencies td  fitnll  of  some  of  them,  yet  he  mentions 
DO  evil  so  characteristfo  of  the  whole  church  as  to 
can  for  general  censure  on  his  part,  or  amendment 
on  theirs.  Of  all  his  epistles  to  churches,  none 
has  so  little  of  an  official  character  as  this.  He 
withholds  his  title  of  *«  Apostle'*  hi  the  Inserip- 

«  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  Polyosxp  was  with* 
out  a  copy  of  St  Paurs  epistle.  Tet  it  ts  singular 
that  Chough  he  mentions  it  twice,  It  is  almost  the  only 
epistle  of  St.  Paul  which  he  does  not  quote.  This 
iHt  may  at  least  be  r^;arded  as  additional  evidence  of 
Che  geantaeness  of  Poly  earp^  epistle.  No  foiger  would 
•irve  been  guUcy  of  sueh  an  omhelon.  Its  authenticity 
irss  first  questioned  by  the  Magdebrng  Osnturiatncs, 


tidn.  We  kMe  sight  of  his  high  authority,  and  of 
the  suboidinate  {wsition  of  the  wonhippers  by  the 
river  side;  and  we  are  admitted  to  see  the  free 
action  of  a  heart  glowing  with  insinred  Christian 
love,  and  to  bear  the  utterance  of  the  highest 
friendship  addressed  to  equal  friends  conscious  of  a 
connection  whidi  is  not  earthly  and  temporal,  but 
in  Christ,  fer  eternity.  Who  that  bears  in  mind  - 
the  condition  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Roman  prison,  can 
read  unmoved  of  his  continual  prayers  for  his  dis- 
tant friends,  his  constant  sense  of  their  fellowship 
with  him,  his  joyful  rememibrance  of  their  past 
Christian  coune,  his  confidence  in  their  future,  hit 
tender  yearning  after  them  all  in  Christ,  his  eager- 
ness to  communicate  to  them  his  own  circum- 
stances and  feelings,  hb  carefulness  to  prepare 
them  to  repel  any  evil  from  Mrithin  or  from  without 
which  might  dim  the  brightness  of  their  spiritual 
gmees?  Love,  at  once  tender  and  watchfiol,  that 
love  vrfaieh  "  is  of  God,"  is  the  key-note  of  this 
epistle:  and  in  this  epistle  only  we  hear  no  under- 
tone of  any  dttfbrent  feeling.  Just  enough,  and 
no  more,  is  shown  of  his  own  harassing  trials  to 
let  us  see  how  deep  in  his  heart  was  the  spring  of 
that  feeling,  and  how  he  was  refreshed  by  its  sweet 
and  soothing  flow. 

9.  Ttxt^  TranuiitHon^  and  Qmmenlnriei.  —The 
I^stle  to  the  Philippians  is  found  in  all  ihe  prin- 
cipal uncial  manusoipts,  namely  in  A,  B,  C,  D, 
R,  F,  G,  J,  K.  In  C,  however,  the  verses  pre- 
ceding i.  22,  and  those  following  ili.  5,  are  wanting. 

Our  A.  V.  of  the  epistle,  published  in  1611,  was 
the  work  of  that  company  ot  King  James'  trans- 
lators who  sat  at  Westminster,  counting  of  seven 
penons,  of  whom  Dr.  Barlow,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  was  one.  It  is,  however,  substantially 
the  same  as  the  transition  made  by  some  unknown 
peraon  for  Archbishop  Parker,  published  in  the 
Bishops*  Bible,  1568.  See  Bagitter's  ffextrpla, 
prefece.  A  revised  edit!ori  of  Uie  A.  V.  by  Four 
Clerr»ymen,  is  published  (ISGl)  by  Parker  and 
Bourn. 

A  complete  list  of  works  connected  with  this 
epistle  may  be  found  in  the  Commentary  of  Rhefn- 
wald.  Of  Patristric  commentaries,  those  of  Chry- 
sostom  (translated  in  the  Oxford  Libmry  of  the 
F'lthers,  1843),  Theodoret,  and  Theophylact,  are 
still  extant;  perhaps  also  that  of  Hieodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  in  an  old  Latin  translation  (see  Jtmrn,  of 
CUm.  and  Sac.  Phil.  iv.  802).  Among  Uter 
works  maybe  mentioned  those  of  Calvin,  1539; 
Kstius,  1614;  Daitl^,  1659  (translated  by  Sherman, 
1848);  Ridley,  1648;  Atray's  Sermons,  1618;  f.  Ferw 
guson,  1656;  the  annotated  English  New  Testa- 
ments of  Hammond,  Fell,  Whitby,  and  Macknight; 
the  Commentaries  of  Pelree,  1733;  Storr,  1783 
(translated  in  the  Edinburg  Biblical  Cabitt^); 
Am  Ende,  1708;  Rheinwald,  1827;  T.  Passavant, 
1834;  St.  Matthies,  1835;  Van  Hengel,  1838, 
Holemann.  1839;  RilUet,  1841;  De  Wette,  1847; 
Meyer,  1847  [3d  ed.  1865];  Neander,  1849  (trans- 
lated into  English,  1851  [by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant, 
published  in  N.  T.]);  Wiesinger,  1850  (translated 

and  by  DaiU6,  whom  Pearson  answered  (Vtntfieia 
I^nat.  i.  5) ;  also  by  Semler ;  and  more  recently  hy 
Zeller,  Sehllemann,  Bnnsen,  and  others:  of  whose 
criticism  Bwald  says,  that  it  is  the  greatest  injostfee  to 
Polyearp  that  men  in  the  present  age  should  deny  that 
this  epistle  proceeded  from  him  (Geseh.  1st.  vH.  277, 
ed.  1869).  [Bunssn  regsrds  the  epistle  as  in  the  main 
-A.] 
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into  English,  1850);  Kahkr,  1855;  Pratoor  Eadie 
[1859] ;  Dean  EUicott,  1861,  and  thoM  inoluded  in 
the  recent  editioni  of  the  Greek  N.  T.  by  Dean 
AJford  and  Canon  Wordsworth.  W.  T.  B. 

*  AiIdUum<d  IMtraturt,  —  In  Genuan :  Geor|^ 
Fr.  Jatho,  PauU  Britf  an  dU  PkUipptr  (1857). 
Demhard  Weiss,  Dtr  Philipper-BrUf  €m$geUyl 

.  u,  die  Gesch,  teiner  Au$Ugung^  etc.  (Bert  1859); 
one  of  its  objects  is  to  illustrate  the  relatioDS  of  the 
epistle  to  dogmatic  theology.  D.  Schenkel,  DU 
Bruft  an  die  JC/fhestVy  PhUipptr  u.  Kotosser 
(1862).  Karl  Braune,  DU  BrU/e  an  dU  Ephe$tr, 
Kohuer,  Phili/jptr  in  pt  iz.  of  Lange*s  Biheltetrk 
da  N,  T.  (1867),  transl.  with  addiUons  by  H.  B. 
HackeU  and  J.  B.  G.  Pidge  for  Dr.  Schaff's  Com- 
mentary (N.Y.  1869).  (jottfried  Menken,  Pre- 
digten  xxii.  -  ixix.  in  his  Sdiri/len,  v.  408-471 
(Bremen,  1858).  In  English:  Webster  and  Wilkin- 
son, The  Greek  Testament  with  Nutet^  etc.,ii.  506- 
528  (Lond.  1861).  J.  Trapp,  Commentary  vpm  the 
£pi$tU  of  at,  Paul  to  the  PhiOppiam^  in  his  0>m> 
mentary  on  the  N.  T.  (Webster's  ed.  Ix»d.  1865). 
Robert  Hall,  Practical  ExpimUon  of  the  EpiMle 
to  tlie  PhiUppians  (twelve  discounes  delivered  at 
Cambridge,  1801  and  1802);  they  are  good  speci- 
mens of  pulpit  exposition  by  one  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  sacred  eloquence.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Kpistle 
to  the  PhiUppians^  pp.  549-558,  in  his  L'nitjf  of 
the  N.  T,  (1854).  J.  R  Lightfoot,  St.  Pauts 
EpUlle  to  the  PhiUppians  (Lond.  18«8) ;  it  contains 
a  revised  text,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Dis- 
sertationR.  On  the  important  passage  iL  6-9,  may 
be  mentioned  I'holuck's  Disputatio  Christoiogica 
U847);  and  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Stuart,  MisctUt^- 
nits,  pp.  112-115  (Andover,  1846).  Dr.  Howson 
has  drawn  out  some  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  his 
theme  {Lectures  on  the  Character  of  St,  Paul, 
Lond.  2d  ed.  1864)  from  this  epistle.  lie  fully  jus- 
tifies Neander's  remark  that  we  k>ok  deeper  into  the 
Apoetle*8  heart,  have  his  distinctively  personal  traits 
more  AiUy  disclosed  to  us  here,  than  in  any  one 
of  his  other  writings.  H. 

PHILISTIA  (nttJb?,  Pelesheth  [perh. 
wandering,  migration]:  &\A^^vXoi:  aUenigena), 
The  word  thus  translated  (in  Ps.  U.  8;  Uxxvii.  4; 
cviii.  9)  is  in  the  original  identical  with  that  else- 
where rendered  Palkstink.  [See  that  articfe,  p. 
2284.]  '1  Palestine  **  originally  meant  nothing  but 
the  district  inhabited  by  the  "  Philistines,*'  who 
are  called  by  Josephus  noAaiirriifoi, "  Palestinee." 
In  fact  the  two  words  are  the  same,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  their  present  form  is  but  the  result  of 
gradual  corruption.  The  form  Philistia  does  not 
occur  anywhere  in  LXX.  or  Vulgate,  llie  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  Luther's  PhiUMi,  G. 

•  PHILISTIM  (D'^ril^^!?),  only  in  Gen. 
z.  14,  the  Hebrew  plural  instead  of  Philistines  as 
elsewhere.    The  A.  V.  retains  this  Hebrew  form 


h  The  name  is  derlvM  flrom  the  root  XtjQ  and 
the  JBthiopio  yb/asa,  *'  to  migrate  ;  "  a  term  which  is 
sakl  to  be  still  current  in  Abyraiaia  (Knobel,  YiilkeTt. 
p.  281).  In  Kgj-ptUin  monuments  it  appears  under 
the  form  of  Poulost  (Brugsch,  Hist.  d'Sgypte,  p.  187). 
fhe  rendering  of  the  name  In  the  LXX.,  *AXX6^vkot,. 
^  strangers,"  Is  probably  In  reference  to  the  etymolog- 
ical meaning  of  the  name,  though  it  may  otherwise 
be  regsMed  as  hariog  originated  with  the  IsraeUtes, 


PHILISTINES 

aboof  the  other  names,  in  the  Minewne,  aai  b 
correctly  omits  the  article  which  bdonga  to  thcK 
aU  in  the  originaL  H. 


PHILISTINES  Oi^.lpT?  [perfa.«iiMirrer 
emigrant]:  ^tOuffruifi.  AaX^Am:  Pkilistiim), 
The  origin  of  the  PhilistiDes  is  nowhere  eaptewly 
stated  in  the  Bible;  but  m  the  prophets  dcMribt 
them  as  ^''the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  **  (Am.  ix. 
7),  and  <*  the  remnant  of  the  maritime  dietrki  «f 
Caphtor  '*  (Jer.  xlvu  4),  it  is  primdfacU  probable 
that  they  were  the  **  Caphtorims  which  eame  oat 
of  Caphtor  "  who  expelled  the  Avim  from  their  ter- 
ritory and  occupied  it  in  their  plaee  (Deot.  iL  83), 
and  that  these  again  were  the  (Japhtorim  I 
in  the  Mosaic  genealogical  table  among  the  € 
anU  of  Misraim  {Gea.  x.  14).  But  in  c 
this  conchisioD  certain  difficulties  present  them^ 
sel\-e*.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obaenrable  that  in 
Gen.  X.  14  the  Philistines  are  conneetcd  with  the 
Owluhim  rather  than  the  Caphtorim.  It  has  gen- 
erally been  assumed  that  the  text  has  snfiered  a 
transposition,  and  that  the  parenthetical  dense 
'^  out  of  whom  eante  Philistim  "  ought  to  IbUov 
the  words  **and  Caphtorim.**  This  explanntion 
is,  howe^ier,  inadmissible:  ibr  (1)  there  is  no  ex- 
ternal evidence  whatever  of  any  variation  in  the 
text,  either  here  or  in  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chr. 
i.  12;  and  (2)  if  the  transposition  were  efik^ed, 
the  desired  sense  would  not  be  gained;  for  the 
words  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  **  oat  of  whom  **  ■ 
really  mean  **  whence,*'  and  denote  a  local  more- 
ment  rather  than  a  genealogical  descent,  so  that,  as 
applied  to  the  Caphtorim,  tiiey  would  merely  indkalt 
a  sojourn  of  the  Philistines  in  their  land,  and  not 
the  identity  of  the  two  races.  The  clause  seems  to 
have  an  appropriate  meaning  in  its  present  position : 
it  looks  like  an  interpolation  into  the  origina] 
document  with  the  view  of  explaining  when  and 
where  the  name  Philistine  was  fitst  applied  to 
the  people  whose  proper  appeOation  was  Caphtorim. 
It  is  an  etymok)gical  as  well  as  an  historical  memo- 
randum; for  it  is  based  on  themeiniDg  of  the  Dane 
Philistine,^  naniely,  **  emigrant,'*  and  is  designed 
to  account  for  the  applicatkm  of  that  name.  Bat 
a  second  and  more  serious  difficulty  arises  oot  of 
the  langusge  of  the  Philistines;  for  while  the  Caph- 
torim were  Hamitic,  the  Philistine  hmguage  is  held 
to  have  been  Semitic.^  It  has  hence  been  inferred 
that  the  Piiilistines  were  in  reality  a  Semitic  laes, 
and  that  they  derived  the  title  of  Caphtorim  simply 
from  a  residence  in  Caphtor  (Ewald,  i.  831 ;  Mov- 
ers, Phceniz.  iii.  258),  and  it  has  been  noticed  in 
confirmation  of  this,  that  their  land  is  termed  Ca- 
naan  (Zeph.ii.  6).  But  this  b  inconsistent  with 
the  express  assertion  of  the  Bible  that  they  were 
Caphtorim  (Deut  ii.  23),  and  not  simply  that  they 
came  from  Caphtor;  and  the  term  Csnaan  is  ap- 
plied to  their  country,  not  ethnologically  but  ety- 
mologically,  to  describe  tiie  trading  habits  of  the 


to  whom  the  PhiUstfaws  wsre  4\A4fwA(Oi,  as  opposed 
to  ifto^Aot  (Stark^s  Ooso,  p.  87  ff.).  Other  deriva- 
tions of  the  name  Philistine  have  been  proposed,  as 
that  It  originated  in  a  tzaasposition  of  the  word 

MhephilAh  (r(h^X^\  appUed  to  the  Philistine  plain ; 
or,  again,  that  it  is  eonneoted  with  Pelasgi,  as  Hltilf 
sappoees. 

c  Ultalg,  in  his  Urgtsehiekte  d,  Pfc«L,  howevw, 
maintains  that  the  langoage  Is  Indo-Buropsan.  with 
a  view  to  prove  the  Philistines  to  be  PelasgL  He  Is, 
we  belisve,  singular  in  his  view. 
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Phflirtimt.  Thedifficulty  arising  out  of  the  qoes- 
tkm  of  language  may  be  met  by  aasuming  either 
Uiat  the  C«phtoriiii  adopted  the  language  of  the 
oonquered  Avim  (a  not  unusual  circumstance  where 
the  eooquered  feim  the  buUc  of  the  population),  or 
thai  they  diverged  from  the  Hamitic  stock  at  a 
period  when  the  distinctive  features  of  Hamitism 
and  Semitism  were  yet  in  embryo.  A  third  ob- 
jection to  their  Egyptian  origin  is  raised  from  the 
appfieation  of  the  term  **  uncircnmcised  '*  to  them 
(1  Sam.  xm.  86;  8  Sam.  i.  SO),  whereas  the  Egyp- 
tians were  circumcised  (Herod,  ii.  36).  But  this 
objection  is  answered  by  Jer.  ix.  25,  26,  where  the 
same  term  is  in  some  sense  applied  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, liowever  it  may  be  reconciled  with  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus. 

The  nest  question  that  arises  relates  to  the  early 
movements  oif  the  Philistines.  It  has  been  Tery 
generally  assumed  of  late  years  thatCaphtor  repre- 
sents Crete,  and  that  the  Philistines  migrated  flram 
that  island,  either  directly  or  through  Egypt,  into 
Pslestine.  This  hypothesis  presupposes  the  Setnitie 
origin  of  the  Philistines;  for  we  believe  that  there 
are  no  traces  of  Hamitic  settlements  in  CYete,  and 
eonsequentiy  the  Biblical  statement  that  Caphtorim 
was  descended  finom  Misrairo  forms  an  a /ra'ion  ob- 
jection to  the  view.  Moreover,  the  name  Caphtor 
can  only  be  iilentified  with  the  Egyptian  Coptos. 
[Gaphtob.]  But  the  Cretan  oti^  of  the  Philis- 
tines bss  been  deduced,  not  so  much  from  the 
name  Caphtor,**  as  from  that  of  the  Cheretbites. 
Hiis  name  in  its  Hebruw  form  ^  bean  a  close  re- 
•embkncs  to  Crete,  and  is  rendered  Cretans  in  the 
LXX.  A  further  link  between  the  two  terms  has 
been  apparently  discovered  in  the  term  0(2rt,e 
which  is  applied  to  the  royal  guard  (2  K.  xi.  4, 19), 
and  which  sounds  like  Carians.  The  latter  of 
these  aiguments  assumes  that  the  Cherethites  of 
David's  guard  were  identical  with  the  Cherethites 
of  the  Philistine  phdn,  whieh  appears  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.<<  With  regard  to  the  former 
aigument,  the  mere  coincidence  of  the  names  can- 
not pass  for  much  without  some  corroborative  testi- 
mooy.  The  Bible  furnishes  none,  for  the  name 
ooenn  but  thrice  (1  Sam.  xzx.  14;  £z.  xxv.  16; 
Zeph.  ii.  6),  and  apparently  applies  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  southern  district;  the  testimony  of  the 
LXX.  is  invalidated  by  the  fiiet  that  it  is  based 
upon  the  mere  sound  of  the  word  (see  Zeph.  ii.  6, 
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a  The  only  ground  ftodslied  by  the  Bible  for  this 
view  b  the  appUeatlon  of  the  term  rendered  "  Island  " 
ID  Osphtor  in  Jer.  xlrit.  4.  But  the  tenn  also  meani 
mort^MiM  dittritt  f  and  <<  the  maritime  dirtriet  of  Caph- 
tor "  Is  bat  another  term  for  Philistia  itaell 

» irrna.  *  "^ns. 

d  It  has-been  held  by  Ewald  0-  880)  and  others, 
that  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethitee  (2  Sam.  xz.  28) 
««re  Cherethites  and  Philistines.  The  ol^Joetions  to 
this  Tiew  an :  (1)  that  it  is  highly  Improbable  that 
David  would  select  his  <rflloen  from  the  hereditary 
foes  of  his  country,  puticalarty  so  immediately  ailar 
be  had  enforced  their  sabndssion ;  (2)  that  there  senms 
no  reason  why  an  undue  prominence  should  have  been 
given  to  the  Cherethites  by  placing  tltat  name  first, 
and  altering  Philiitines  into  Pelethitos,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  paronomasia ;  (8)  that  the  names  subsequently 
appUed  to  the  same  body  (2  K.  xi.  19)  are  appellatives ; 
and  (4)  that  the  terms  admit  of  a  probable  explanation 
from  Hebrew  roots. 

c  Among  otlier  aceounts  of  tlie  origin  of  the  Jews, 
be  ghms  ftiUs :  '<Jad«BOS,Creea  insula  profUgos,novis- 
sfasa  Li^sB  Inssdlssf  *'  and,  as  part  of  the  same  tra- 
157 


where  cer&th  is  also  rendered  Crete):  and  lastly, 
we  have  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  the  dss- 
sical  name  of  the  isbnd  side  by  side  with  the  He- 
brew term  Caphtor.  A  certain  amount  of  testimony 
is  indeed  adduced  in  &vor  of  a  connection  between 
Crete  and  Philistia;  but,  with  the  excepUon  of  the 
vague  rumor,  recorded  but  not  adopted  by  Tseitus  ' 
{UtsL  T.  8),  the  e%-idence  is  confined  to  the  tovrn 
of  Gasa,  and  even  in  this  case  b  not  wholly  satis- 
foctory./  The  town,  according  to  Stephanus  Byzan* 
tinus  (s.  «.  r^^a),  was  termed  Minoa,  as  having 
been  founded  by  Minos,  and  this  tradition  may  be 
traoed  hmck  to,  and  was  perhaps  founded  on  an  in- 
scription on  the  ooins  of  that  city,  containing  the 
letters  MEINH;  but  these  coins  are  of  no  higher 
date  than  the  first  centiU7  b.  c.,  and  belong  to  a 
period  when  Gasa  had  attained  a  decided  Greek 
character  (Joseph.  B.  J.  U.  6,  §  3).  Again,  the 
worship  of  the  god  Mama,  and  its  identity  with 
the  Cretan  Jove,  are  fiequently  mentioned  by  early 
writers  (Movers,  Phetmz,  i.  662);  but  the  name  is 
Phoenician,  being  the  maran,  *'  lord  **  of  1  Cor. 
xvL  22,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  Gaza  and 
Crete  derived  the  worship  fimn  a  common  souree, 
Phoenicia.  Without  ther^ore  asserting  that  migra- 
tions may  not  have  taken  pbice  fh>m  Crete  to  Phil- 
istia, we  hokl  that  the  evidence  adduced  to  prore 
that  they  did  is  insuflScient 

The  last  point  to  be  decided  hi  connection  with 
the  eariy  history  of  the  Philistines  is,  the  time 
when  they  settled  in  the  knd  of  Canaan.  If  we 
were  to  restrict  ourselves  to  the  statements  of  the 
Bible,  we  should  conchide  that  this  took  place  be- 
fore the  time  of  Abraham:  for  they  are  noticed  in 
his  day  as  a  pastoral  tribe  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Getwr  (Gen.  xxi.  32,  34,  xxvi.  1,  8):  and  this  posi- 
tion accords  well  with  the  statement  in  Deut.  ii. 
23,  that  the  Avim  dwelt  in  Hazerim,  ».  e.  in 
nomad  encampments;  for  Gerar  lay  in  the  south 
country,  which  was  just  adapted  to  such  a  life.  At 
the  time  of  the  Exodus  they  were  still  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  but  grown  suflSciently  powerftil  to 
inspire  the  Israelites  with  fear  (Ex.  xiii.  17,  xv. 
14).  When  the  Israelites  srrired,  they  were  in 
fhll  possessbn  of  the  She/eiah  fh>m  the  <*  river  of 
Egypt  *'  (el-Arith)  in  the  south,  to  Ekron  in  the 
north  (Josh.  xr.  4, 47),  and  had  formed  a  confiaderacy 
of  five  powerful  cities^ — Gaza,  Ashdod,  Ashkefon, 
Gath,  and  Ekron  (Josh.  xiii.  3).     The  interval  that 


dItioD,  adds  that  ttie  name  Judseos  was  derived  fhHn 
Ida  — a  circumstance  which  suggests  a  foundation 
fbr  the  stoiy.  The  statement  seems  to  have  no  mors 
real  weight  than  the  reported  connection  betwera 
Hieroeolyma  and  the  Solymi  of  Lyda.  Tet  it  Is  ao- 
cepted  as  evldenoe  that  the  Philistines,  whom  Tadtus 
Is  supposed  to  describe  as  Jews,  easM  from  Crete. 

/  The  resembUnce  between  the  names  Aptera  and 
Caphtor  (KeU,  Binleit.  U.  286),  Phalasama  and  Philis-  . 
tine  (Bwald,  i.  830),  Is  too  slight  to  be  of  any  weight. 
Added  to  which,  those  places  lie  in  the  part  of  Crete 
most  remote  ftom  Palestine. 

g  At  what  period  these  cities  were  originally 
founded,  we  know  not ;  but  then  are  good  grounds 
Ibr  believing  that  they  were  of  Canaanitlsh  origto,  and 
had  previously  been  occufried  by  the  Avim.  The 
name  Oath  Is  certainly  Canaanltish  :  so  most  probably 
are  Qaia,  Ashdod,  and  Bkron.  Askelon  Is  doubtful ; 
and  the  terminations  both  of  this  and  Ekron  may  be 
Philistine.  Qasa  Is  mentioned  as  early  as  In  Gen.  x. 
19  as  a  dty  of  Uie  (^maaolies ;  and  this  as  well  as 
Ashdod  and  Ekron  were  iu  ,  nshua's  time  the  asylum 
of  tiie  Oanaaaitish  Anakhn  (.f osh.  xl.  22). 
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ekpted  between  Abraham  and  the  Ezodtu  leemtgaf- 
ftoient  to  allow  for  Uie  alteration  that  took  place  in 
the  portion  of  the  Philiatinefl,  and  their  transfor- 
mation from  a  pastoral  tribe  to  a  settled  and  powerftil 
natton.  But  sueh  a  view  has  not  met  with  acceptance 
among  modem  critics,  partly  because  it  leaves  the 
migrations  of  the  Philistines  wholly  unoonnected 
with  any  known  historical  event,  and  partly  because 
it  does  not  serve  to  explain  the  great  increase  of  their 
power  in  the  time  of  the  judges.  To  meet  these 
two  requirements  a  double  migration  on  the  part 
of  the  Philistines,  or  of  the  two  branches  of  that 
nation,  has  been  suggested.  Knobel,  for  instance, 
regards  the  Philistines  proper  as  a  branch  of  the 
same  stock  as  that  to  which  the  Hyksos  belonged, 
and  he  discovers  the  name  Philistine  in  the  op- 
probrious name  Philition,  or  Phiiitis,  bestowed  on 
the  shepherd  kings  (Herod,  ii.  128):  their  first  en- 
trance  into  Canaan  from  the  Casluhim  would  thus 
be  subsequent  to  the  patriarchal  age,  and  coincident 
with  the  expulsk>n  of  the  Hykios.  The  Cherethites 
he  identifies  with  the  Caphtorim  who  displaced  the 
Avim;  and  these  he  regards  as  Cretans  who  did 
not  enter  Canaan  before  the  period  of  the  judges. 
The  former  part  of  his  theory  is  inconsistent  with 
the  notices  of  the  Philistines  in  the  book  of  Genesis; 
these,  therefore,  he  regards  as  additions  of  a  later 
date  «  (  V6lkcrL  p.  218  ff.).  The  view  adopted  by 
Movers  is,  that  the  Philistines  were  carried  west- 
ward from  Palestine  into  I^uwer  Egypt  by  the 
stream  of  the  Hyksos  movement  at  a  period  subse- 
quent to  Abraham ;  from  Egypt  they  passed  to 
Crete,  and  returned  to  Palestine  in  the  early  period 
of  the  judges  {Phcmiz.  iii.  258).  This  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  notices  in  Joshua.^  Ewald,  in  tlie 
second  edition  of  his  Gesehickte,  propounds  the 
hypothesis  of  a  double  immigration  from  Crete,  the 
first  of  which  took  place  in  the  ante-patriarchal 
period,  as  a  consequence  either  of  the  Canaanitish 
settlement  or  of  the  Hyksos  movement,  the  second 
in  the  time  of  the  judges  (Geteh,  i.  829-381).  We 
•  caimot  regard  the  above  riews  in  any  other  light 
than  as  specuUtrans,  built  up  on  very  slight  data^ 
and  unsatis&ctory,  inasmuch  as  they  fiul  to  recon- 
cile the  statements  of  Scripture.  For  they  all  im- 
,ply  (1)  that  the  notice  of  the  (Taphtoriro  in  Gen. 
X.  14  applies  to  an  entirely  distinct  tribe  from  the 
Philistines,  as  Ewald  (i.  331,  note)  himself  aUows; 
(2)  that  either  the  notices  in  Gen.  xx.,  zsd.,  or 
those  in  Josh.  xv.  4d-47.  or  perchance  both,  are 
interpolations;  and  (3)  that  the  notice  in  Deut 
ii.  23,  which  certainly  bears  marks  of  high  antiq- 
uity, belongs  to  a  late  date,  and  retea  solely 
to  the  Cherethites.  But,  beyond  these  inconsis- 
tencies, there  are  two  points  which  appear  to  mili- 
tate against  the  theory  of  the  second  Immigration 
in  the  time  of  the  judges;  (1)  that  the  national 
I  title  of  the  nation  always  remained  Philistine, 
•  whereas,  according  to  these  theories,  it  was  the 
'Cretan  or  Cherethite  element  which  led  to  the^ 


<t  The  sole  groond  for  quMtloning  the  historical 
value  of  these  notices  b  that  Abhnelech  to  not  termed 
khig  of  the  Philtottnes  in  xx.  2,  but  king  of  Gerar. 
The  land  to,  however,  termed  the  Philtotines'  laud. 
It  is  gratuitously  assumed  that  the  latter  is  a  case  of 
prolfpsh,  and  that  the  subsequent  notice  of  the  king 
of  the  PbilUttoes  In  xxvl.  1,  to  the  work  of  a  later 
writer  who  was  misled  bj  the  proUpsis. 

f>  The  groands  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of 
Josh.  XV.  46-47  are :  (1)  the  omIsiioQ  of  the  total 
number  of  the  towns;  and  (2)  the  notice  of  the 
**  daughters,''  «r  dependent  towns,  and  <*  villages.*' 
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great  derelopsent  of  power  in  the  timt  ef  tlic 
judges;  and  (2)  that  it  reoMiiis  to  be  ibowB  why 
a  sMfaring  race  like  the  Cretans,  coming  diicet 
firom  Caphtor  in  their  ships  (as  Knobel,  p.  824, 
understands  ^  Caphtorim  from  Caphtor  **  to  imply) 
would  seek  to  occupy  the  quarters  of  a  nomad  raa 
liring  in  encampments,  in  the  wilderness  region  of 
the  80uth.<^  We  hesitate,  therefore,  to  indorse  any 
of  the  profibred  expbmationa,  and,  while  we  allow 
that  the  BibUcal  statements  are  remarkable  for  their 
fragmentary  and  parenthetical  nature,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  fill  up  the  gaps.  If  those  statements 
cannot  be  received  as  they  stand,  it  Is  questionabls 
whether  any  amount  of  criticism  will  topply  the 
connecting  Hnks.  One  point  can,  we  thhik,  be 
satisfactorily  shown,  namely,  that  the  hypothesis 
of  a  second  immigration  is  not  needed  in  oiiler  to 
account  for  the  growth  of  the  PhiBstine  pow«>. 
Their  geographical  position  and  their  relations  to 
neighboring  nations  will  account  for  it.  Betweoi 
the  times  of  Abraham  and  Joshua,  the  Philistines 
had  changed  their  quarters,  and  had  advanced 
northwards  hito  the  ShtftUtk  or  plain  of  PhOistia. 
This  phiin  has  been  in  idl  ages  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  richness  of  its  soil;  its  fidds  of  standing 
com,  its  vineyards  and  oliveyards,  are  incidentally 
mentioned  in  Scripture  Oludg.  xv.  5);  and  in  tims 
of  famine  the  land  of  Uie  Philistines  was  the  hope 
of  Palestine  (2  K.  riii.  2).  We  should,  however, 
fail  to  form  a  just  idea  of  its  capacities  from  ths 
scanty  notices  in  the  Bible.  The  crops  which  H 
yielded  were  alone  sufficient  to  insure  natioaal 
wealth.  It  was  also  adapted  to  the  growth  of  mil- 
itary power;  for  while  the  phiin  itsdf  permitted  the 
use  of  war  chariots,  which  were  the  chief  ann  ef 
of&nse,  the  occasional  elevations  whioh  rise  ont  of 
it  oflered  secure  sites  for  towns  and  stroi^holds. 
[t  was,  moreover,  a  oonunercial  country;  firem  its 
position  it  must  have  been  at  all  tinnea  the  great 
thoroughfiue  between  Phceuida  and  Syria  in  the 
north,  and  E^pt  and  Arabia  in  the  sooth.  Ashdod 
and  Gaxa  were  the  keys  of  E^Qpt,  and  commanded 
the  transit  trade,  and  the  stores  of  fr«nkinesnse 
and  myrrh  which  Alexander  captured  in  the  latter 
place  prove  it  to  have  been  a  depi5t  of  Arabian  prod- 
uce (Plut  Alex.  cap.  25).  We  have  evidence  ia 
tile  Bible  that  the  Philistines  traded  in  skves  with 
Edom  and  southern  Arabia  (Am.  i.  6;  Jod  iS.  8, 
5),  and  their  commercial  character  is  indicated  by 
the  application  of  the  name  Canaan  to  their  land 
(Zeph.  ii.  5).  They  probably  possessed  a  savy; 
for  they  had  ports  attached  to  Gaxa  and  Aahkeka; 
the  LXX.  speaks  of  their  ships  in  its  version  of 
Is.  xi  14;  and  they  are  represented  as  attacking 
the  Egyptians  out  of  ships.  The  Philiathies  had 
at  an  early  period  attained  proficiency  in  the  arts 
of  peace;  they  were  skillful  as  smiths  (I  Sam.  zSL 
20),  as  armorers  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5, 6),  and  as  buildera, 
if  we  may  judge  firom  the  prolonged  sieges  whi^ 
several  of  thefr  towns  sustained.    Their  images  and 


The  second ol^tioa  fomishes  the  answer  totha  trsi: 
for  as  the  "  daughters  "  are  notMiomerated,  the  toCals 
could  not  possibly  be  given.  And  the  "  daaghtars  " 
are  not  enumerated,  because  thej  were  not  actaaQj  in 
possession  of  the  Israelitas,  and  Indeed  ware  not 
known  by  name. 

e  The  Avim  probably  Uved  in  the  disbfet  between 
Gerar  and  Oaa.  Thto  both  accords  best  with  the 
notice  of  their  Hving  in  Aaxmm,  and  to  also  the  dfe* 
triet  in  whkh  the  remnant  of  them  llngued  ;  for  in 
Josh.  xiU.  8,  4.  the  words  »  from  the  south  "  are  tam 
oonnseted  with  « the  Avifeis,"  as  la  the  Tntgsis 
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Jm  goUoi  mice  and  emcrods  (1  Sam.  vi.  11)  im- 
ply an  acqnaintanoe  with  the  founder's  and  gold- 
tnoith^t  arts.  Their  wealth  was  abundant  (Judg. 
jnrt  5, 18),  and  they  appear  in  all  respects  to  have 
been  a  prosperous  people. 

Possessed  of  such  elements  of  power,  the  Phil- 
istines had  attained  in  the  time  of  the  judges  an 
important  position  among  eastern  nations,  llieu: 
hiatory  is,  indeed,  almost  a  blank ;  yet  the  few  pai^ 
ticulars  preserved  to  us  are  suggestive.  About 
B.  o.  1209  we  find  them  engaged  in  suooessAil  war 
with  the  Sidonians,  the  effect  of  which  was  so 
aerious  to  the  latter  power  that  it  involved  the 
transference  of  the  capital  of  J  Phoenicia  to  a  more 
seeure  position  on  the  island  of  Tyre  (Justin,  xviii. 
3).  About  the  same  period,  but  whether  bdbre  or 
after  is  uncertain,  they  were  engaged  in  a  naval 
war  with  Rameses  III.  of  Egypt,  in  coi\junction 
with  other  Mediterranean  nations:  in  these  wars 
they  were  unsuccessful  (Brugsch,  Hitt,  d^gypte^ 
pp.  1S5,  187),  but  the  notice  of  them  proves  their 
importance,  and  we  cannot  therefore  be  surprised 
that  they  were  able  to  extend  their  authority  over 
the  Israelites,  devoid  as  these  were  of  internal 
union,  and  harawed  by  external  fees.  With  regard 
to  their  tactics  and  the  objects  that  they  had  in 
view  in  their  attacks  on  the  Israelites,  we  may  form 
a  (air  idea  from  Xbe  scattered  notices  in  the  books 
of  Judges  and  Samuel  The  warfare  was  of  a 
guerilla  character,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of 
rniik  into  the  enemy's  country.  Sometimes  these 
extended  only  just  over  the  border,  with  the  view  of 
plundering  Uie  threshing-floors  of  the  agricultural 
produce  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1);  but  more  generally 
they  penetrated  into  the  hourt  of  the  country  and 
setaMl  a  commanding  position  on  the  edge  of  the 
Jordan  Valley,  whence  they  could  secure  themselv-es 
against  a  combination  of  the  tran«-  and  cis-Jordan- 
ite  divisions  of  the  Israelites,  or  prevent  a  return 
of  the  fugitives  who  had  hurried  across  the  river 
on  the  alum  of  their  approach.  Thus  at  one  time 
we  find  them  crossing  the  central  district  of  Bei\}a< 
miu  and  posting  themselves  at  Michmash  (1  Sam. 
xiiL  16),  at  another  time  following  the  coast  road 
to  the  plain  of  Ksdnelon  and  reaching  the  edge  of 
the  Jordan  Valley  by  Jeaeel  (1  Sam.  xxix.  11). 
From  such  posts  ns  theh:  head-quarters,  they  sent 
out  detached  bands  to  plunder  the  surrounduig 
country  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17),  and,  having  obtained  aU 
they  could,  they  erected  a  colunm  <*  as  a  token  of 
their  supremacy  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  xiii.  3),  and  retreated 
to  their  own  country.     This  system  of  incursions 
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kept  the  Israelites  hi  a  state  of  perpetual  di»- 
quietnde:  all  commerce  was  suspended,  fh>m  ths 
insecurity  of  the  roads  (Judg.  v.  6);  and  at 
the  approach  of  the  foe  the  people  either  betook 
themselves  to  the  natural  hiding-places  of  the 
country,  or  fled  across  the  Jordan  (1  Sam.  xiii.  6, 
7).  By  degrees  the  ascendency  became  complete, 
and  a  virtual  disarmament  of  the  popiiUtkMi  was 
effected  by  the  supprtesion  of  the  smiths  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  19).  llie  profiU  of  the  Philisthies  were  not 
confined  to  the  goods  and  chattels  they  carried  off 
with  them.  They  seized  the  persons  of  the  Israel- 
ites and  sold  them  for  slax'es;  the  earliest  notice  of 
this  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  21,  where,  according  to 
the  proliahly  correct  reading^  followed  by  the 
LXX.,  we  find  that  there  were  numerous  slaves  in 
the  camp  at  Michmash:  at  a  kter  period  the 
prophets  inveigh  agidnst  them  for  their  traffic  in 
human  flesh  (Joel  iii.  6;  Am.  i.  6):  at  a  still  bter 
period  we  hear  that  **  the  merchants  of  the  coun- 
try **  followed  the  army  of  (jorgias  into  Judaea  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  the  children  of  Israel  for 
skves  (1  Mace.  iii.  41),  and  that  these  merchants 
were  Philistines  is  a  feir  inference  fh>m  the  sub- 
sequent notice  that  Klcanor  sold  the  captive  Jews 
to  the  **  cities  upon  the  sea-coast  *'  (2  Mace.  viii. 
11).  There  can  be  little  doubt,  too,  that  tribute 
was  exacted  from  the  Israelites,  but  the  notices  of 
it  are  confined  to  passages  of  questionable  au- 
thority, such  as  the  rendering  of  1  Sam.  xiii.  21 
in  the  LXX.,  which  represents  the  Philistines  as 
making  a  charge  of  three  shekeb  a  tool  for  sharp- 
ening them;  and  again  the  expression  **Metheg- 

mah  **  in  2  Sam.  viii.  1,  which  is  rendered  in 
the  Vulg. /renum  trtbuti.zxid  by  Symmachus  r^p 
i^owrlcuf  Tov  ^6poU'^  In  each  of  the  passages 
quoted,  the  versions  presuppose  a  text  which  yields 
a  better  sense  than  the  existing  one. 

And  now  to  recur  to  the  Biblical  narrative: 
llie  territory  of  the  Philistines,  having  lieen  once 
occupied  by  the  Canaanites,  formed  a  portfon  of 
the  promised  buid,  and  was  assisHHid  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  2,  12,  45-47).  No  |K>rtion, 
however, .  of  it  was  conquered  in  the  life-time  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  2),  and  even  after  his  death  no 
permanent  conqnest  was  efiiwted  (Judg.  iii.  3), 
though,  on  the  authority  of  a  somewhat  doubtful 
passage,''  we  are  informed  that  the  three  cities  of 
(iaza,  Ashkdon,  and*Ekron  were  taken  (Judg.  i. 
18).  The  Philistines,  at  all  events,  soon  recovered 
these,  and  commenced  an  aggressive  policy  against 
the  Israelites,  by  which  they  gained  a  complete 
ascendency  over  them.     We  are  unable  to  say  at 


a  The  Hebrew  term  n«iz«6,  which  Imidles  this  prao- 
tke,  is  rendered  "garrison"  iu  the  A.  Y.,  which 
oeicher  agrees  with  the  context  nor  gives  a  true  idea 
of  the  PhiUstine  tactku.  Stark,  however,  disMuts 
ttom  this  view,  and  expfadns  the  term  of  military  offl- 
•ers(Gaca,  p.  164). 

€  The  true  text  may  have  been  H^TttHj  l>tft<*d 

of  njjwn. 

d  TiM  apparent  diserepaoey  between  Judg.  i.  18,  ill. 
S,  has  lad  to  sospkloiis  as  to  the  text  of  the  former, 
whieh  are  strsnfctheaed  by  the  raoderiog  in  the  LXX., 
«l  o^  Uk^fi094fAiltnr,  presupposing  in  the  Hebrew 

Jm  leading  Ijb  V^bl,  instead  of  ibVj.  The 
tieflninnj  of  the  LXX.  'is  weakened  by  the  drcum. 
ftaoees  (1)  that  It  interpolates  a  notice  of  Ashdod  and 
1^  saburbs  (v«#i«w4pc«,  a  peenllar  term  la  Ueu  of  the 


opca  applied  to  the  three  other  towns);  and  (2)  that 
the  term  ^KAt)poi^i}<r«v  is  given  as  the  equivalent  for 

*72  V,  which  occurs  la  no  other  Instance.  Of  ttw 
two,  therefora,  the  Greek  text  is  more  open  to  sos- 
plcion.  Stark  {Gaxa^  p.  129)  regards  the  passsge  as 
an  Interpolation. 

•  The  alleged  diserepaney  (see  above)  does  not  exist 
if  YS^^l  means  that  ther  took  the  cities  by  storm, 
but  did*  not  retain  them  or  drive  oat  the  inhabitants 
(Jodg.  ill.  8).  See  Oassel's  Biifh^  der  RiekUr  u.  Ruthf  p. 
12.  The  same  verb  oeenrs  with  regard  to  the  eaptars 
of  Jerusalem  (Judg.  I.  8),  though  we  read  expressly 
(2  Sam.  V.  6  ft.)  that  the  Hebrews  did  not  entirely 
drive  out  the  InhabHaots  till  kmg  after  that  tfane. 
[Jdus,  Amer  ed.]  With  the  Idea  of  permanent  pos- 
session, the  strict  term  would  have  been  tZPniH 
(^ee  Bachmann,  Bttck  dtr  RiekUr,  p.  128).  H. 
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irhat  interrali  thdr  incunioiu  took  place,  at 
nothing  is  recorded  of  them  in  the  earljr  period  of 
the  judges.  But  they  roust  hare  been  frequent, 
inasmuch  as  the  national  spirit  of  the  Israelites  was 
•0  entirely  broken  that  they  eren  reprobated  any 
attempt  at  deliverance  (Judg.  xy.  12).  Individual 
heroes  were  raised  up  from  time  to  time  whose 
achierenients  might  well  kindle  patriotism,  such  as 
Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath  (Judg.  iii.  31),  and 
still  more  Samson  (Judg.  xiii.-xn.):  but  neither 
of  these  men  succeeded  in  permanently  throwing 
off  the  ydce-*  Of  the  former  only  a  single  daring 
feat  is  recorded  Sbe  effect  of  which  appears,  frt)m 
Judg.  T.  6,  7,  to  have  been  very  short-lived.  The 
true  series  of  deliveranoes  commenced  with  the 
latter,  of  whom  it  was  predicted  that  ^*he  shall 
begin  to  deliver'*  (Judg.  xiii.  5),  and  were  carried 
on  by  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  The  history  of 
Samson  furnishes  us  with  some  idea  of  the  reb^ 
tions  which  existed  between  the  two  nations.  As 
a  *'  borderer  "  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  he  was  thrown 
into  fr^uent  contact  with  the  Philistines,  whose 
supremacy  was  so  established  that  no  bar  appears 
to  have  been  placed  to  free  intercourse  with  their 
country.  Hb  early  life  was  spent  on  the  vei^ge  of 
the  Shtftkth  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  but 
when  his  actions  had  aroused  the  active  hostility 
of  the  Philistinei  he  withdrew  into  the  central 
dutrict  and  found  a  secure  post  on  the  rock  of 
Etam,  to  the  S.  W.  of  Bethlehem.  Thither  the 
Philistines  followed  him  without  opposition  fit>m 
the  inhabitants.  His  achievements  belong  to  his 
(personal  hbtory:  it  b  clear  that  they  were  the 
isolated  aets  of  an  mdividual,  and  .altogether  un- 
connected with  any  national  movement;  for  the 
iwenge  of  the  Philistines  was  throughout  directed 
Against  Samson  personally.  Under  Eli  there  was 
an  organized  but  unsuccessful  resistance  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  pene- 
trated into  the  central  district  and  were  met  at 
Aphek  (1  Sam.  iv.  1).  The  production  of  the  ark 
on  this  occasion  demonstrates  the  greatness  of  the 
emergency,  and  its  loss  marked  the  lowest  depth 
of  Israel's  degradation.  The  next  action  took  place 
under  Samud's  leadership,  and  the  tide  of  success 
turned  in  Israel's  fevor:  the  Philistines  had  again 
penetrated  into  the  mountainous  country  near  Jeru- 
salem :  at  Mizpeh  they  met  the  cowed  host  of  the 
Israelites,  who,  encouraged  by  the  signs  of  Divine 
favor,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  panic  pro- 
duced by  a  thunderstorm,  inflicted  on  them  a  total 
defeat.  For  the  first  time,  the  Israelites  erected 
their  pillar  or  ^^ title"  at  Eben-ezer  as  the  token 
of  victory.  The  results  were  the  recovery  of  the 
border  towns  and  then*  territories  ^'from  Ekron 
even  unto  Gath,'*  t.  e.  in  the  northern  district. 
The  success  of  Israel  may  be  partly  attributed  to 
their  peaoeftil  relations  at  this  time  with  the  Amor- 
ites  (1  Sam.  vii.  9-14).  The  Israelites  now  attrib- 
uted their  past  weakness  to  their  want  of  unity, 
and  they  desired  a  king,  with  the  special  object 
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of  leading  them  i^punst  the  foe  (1  Sam.  vS.  Wi 
It  is  a  signififcant  feet  that  Sanl  fiist  felt  inspira- 
tion in  the  presence  of  a  pillar  (A.  Y.  **ganisoo'*) 
erected  by  the  Philistines  in  eommemontivB  of  a 
victoiy  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10).  As  soon  as  he  was 
prepared  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  he  occupied  with 
hb  army  a  position  at  Micbmash,  eomnaDding  the 
defiles  leading  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  hb  heroic 
general  Jonathan  gave  the  signal  for  a  rising  by 
overthrowing  the  pillar  which  the  Pbifistines  had 
phMied  there.  The  challenge  was  accepted ;  the 
Philistines  invaded  the  central  district  with  an 
immense  foroe,6  and,  having  diskdged  Sanl  fttm 
Michmash,  oceupied  it  theiMdves,  and  sent  forth 
predatory  bands  into  the  surronnding  eoontry. 
The  Israelites  shortly  after  took  op  a  poaitioo  oo 
the  other  side  of  the  ravine  at  Geba,  and,  availing 
themsdves  of  the  confusion  conseqnent  upon  Jona- 
than's daring  feat,  inflicted  a  treroeodooa  sbnghter 
upon  the  enemy  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.).  No  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Philistines  to  regain  their  su- 
premacy for  about  twenty-five  years,  and  the  scene 
of  the  next  contest  shows  the  altered  strength  of  the 
two  parties:  it  was  no  hmger  in  the  central  eoon- 
try, but  in  a  ravine  leading  down  to  the  Philistine 
plain,  the  Valley  of  EUh,  the  position  of  which  b 
about  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem :  oo  ihb  occa- 
sion the  prowess  of  joung  David  secured  success 
to  Israel,  and  the  foe  was  pursued  t«  the  gates 
of  Gath  and  Ekron  (1  Sam.  xvii.).  The  power  of 
the  Philbtines  was,  however,  still  intact  on  their 
own  toritory,  as  proved  by  the  flight  of  DavU  to 
the  court  of  Achish  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15),  and  hb 
subsequent  abode  at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxrii.),  where 
he  was  secured  fix»m  the  attacks  of  Saut  The 
border  warfare  was  continued ;  captorea  and  repri- 
sab,  such  as  are  described  as  oocnmng  at  Keikh 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  1-5)  being  i»x»bably  frequent.  The 
scene  of  the  next  conflict  was  far  to  the  north,  in 
the  valley  of  Esdraefon,  whither  the  Philistines 
nwy  have  made  a  plundering  incursion  shnilar  ts 
that  of  the  Midianites  in  the  days  of  Gidcoa. 
The  battle  on  thb  occasion  proved  disastroos  to  the 
Israelites:  Saul  himself  perished,  and  the  Philis- 
tines penetrated  across  the  Jordan,  and  occupied 
the  forsaken  cities  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1-7).  The  dis- 
sensions which  followed  the  death  of  Sanl  were 
naturally  fevorable  to  the  Philistines :  and  no  aoooer 
were  these  brought  to  a  ckise  by  the  appointment 
of  Darid  to  be  king  over  the  united  tribes,  than 
the  Philistines  attempted  to  counterbalance  the 
advantage  by  an  attack  on  the  person  of  the  khig: 
they  therefore  penetrated  into  the  Valley  of  Re- 
phaim,  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  even  pushed  for^ 
ward  an  advanced  post  as  &r  as  Bethlehem  (1  Chr. 
xi.  16).  David  twice  attacked  them  at  the  fomcr 
spot,  and  on  each  occasion  with  signal  success, 
in  the  first  case  capturing  their  images,  in  the 
second  pursuing  them  "from  Geba  until  thou 
come  to  Gazer '»«  (2  Sam.  t.  17-25;  1  Chr.  xiv. 
8-16). 


a  A  brief  notioo  occurs  in  Judg.  z.  7  of  invasions 
by  the  Philistines  and  Ammonites,  followed  by  par- 
ticulars which  apply  «xp'.w!i?ely  to  the  Utter  people. 
It  has  been  hence  ^.|;|iosed  that  the  brief  reference 
to  the  PhiUstiues  b  in  anticipation  of  Samson's  his- 
tory. In  Heraog's  Keal-Emeyk.  {$.  e.  «  PhUlster  ")  U 
a  rather  unneceasarily  assumed  that  the  text  is  im- 
perfect, and  that  the  words  «  that  year  "  refer  to  the 
Phlllstloes,  and  the  ^^  eighteen  years  "  to  the  Am- 
Bionites. 

a  The  difhEencs  may  be  simply  that  the  partlonlars 


are  mentioned  in  one  ease,  but  omitted  In  the  other 
It  b  unneoessaiy  to  call  in  question  the  ftct  of  "  in 
vaslons  "  by  both  tribes.  H. 

b  The  text  states  the  force  at  80,000  oharlots  and 
6,000  horsemen  (1  Sam.  xUi.  6):  these  nnmben  aia, 
however,  quite  out  of  proportloo.  The  chariofti  wws 
probably  1,000,  the  present  reading  being  a  adstaka 

of  a  copyist  who  repeated  the  final   v  of  Isnd,  and 
thus  converted  the  number  into  80,000. 
c  There  is  some  difflculty  In  reeoncilfnf  the  geo^ 
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Heneeforth  the  Israelites  appear  as  the  aggres- 
•on:  about  seven  jean  after  the  defeat  at  Re- 
phaim,  David,  who  had  now  consolidated  his 
power,  attacl[ed  them  on  their  own  soil,  and  took 
Gath  with  its  dependencies  (1  Chr.  xviii.  1),  and 
thus  (aooording  to  one  hiterpretation  of  the  obscure 
expression  <*  lyetheg-^romah  **  in  2  Sam.  viii.  1) 
**  he  took  the  arm-bridle  out  of  the  band  of  the 
Philistines**  (Bertheau,  Omm.  on  1  Chr.  in  loc,), 
or  (aoeording  to  another)  "he  took  the  bridle  of 
the  metropolis  out  of  the  lumd  of  the  Philistines  ** 
(G«sen.  Tkfs,  p.  113 )~  meaning  in  either  case  that 
their  ascendency  was  utteriy  broken.  This  indeed 
was  the  case:  for  the  minor  engagements  in  Da- 
vid's life-time  probably  ail  took  pbce  withhi  the 
borden  of  PhillstU:  Gob,  which  is  given  as  the 
■eene  of  the  second  and  third  combats,  being  prob- 
ably identical  with  Gath,  where  the  fourth  took 
place  (2  Sam.  xxL  15-22;  oomp.  LXX.,  some  of 
the  co|^  of  which  read  r49  instead  of  r6$)'  llie 
whole  of  Philistta  was  included  in  Solomon*s  em- 
pire, the  extent  of  which  is  described  as  being  **  from 
the  river  unto  the  Und  of  the  Philistines,  unto  the 
border  of  Egj-pt"  «  (1  K.  iv.  21 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  26), 
and  again  **  from  Tlphsah  even  unto  Gaza  **  (1  K. 
ir.  24;  A.  V.  *'Azzah**)  [though  the  Hebrew 
form  is  the  same].  The  several  towns  probably  re- 
mained under  their  former  governors,  as  in  the  case 
of  Gath  (1  K.  ii.  99),  and  the  sovereignty  of  Solo- 
moo  was  acknowledged  by  the  payment  of  tribute 
(1  K.  iv.  21).  There  are  indicatfons,  however, 
that  his  hold  on  the  Philistine  country  was  by  no 
means  established :  for  we  find  him  securing  the 
passes  that  led  up  from  the  phun  to  the  central 
district  by  the  fortification  of  Geser  and  Beth4)oron 
(1  K.  iz.  17),  while  no  mention  is  made  either  of 
Gasa  or  Ashdod,  which  ftiUy  commanded  the  coast- 
road.  Indeed  the  expedition  of  Pharaoh  against 
Geser,  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  PhiUstine 
plain,  and  which  was  quite  independent  of  Solomon 
ontil  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Pharaoh's 
tiaiigbter,  would  lead  to  the  inliirence  that  Egyp- 
tian influence  was  paramount  in  Philistia  at  this 
period  (1  K.  ix.  16).  The  division  of  the  emphe 
at  Solomon's  death  was  fitvorable  to  the  Philistine 
eaoae:  Rehoboam  secured  himself  against  them  by 
fortifying  Gath  and  other  cities  bordering  on  the 
plain  (2  Chr.  xi.  8):  the  Israelite  monarehs  were 
either  not  so  prudent  or  not  so  powerful,  for  they 
allowed  the  Philistines  to  get  hold  of  Gibbethon, 
•ommanding  one  of  the  defiles  leading  up  fh>m  the 
plain  of  Sharon  to  Samaria,  the  recovery  of  which 
involved  them  in  a  protracted  struggle  in  the  reigns 
of  Nadab  and  Zimri  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi.  16).  Judah 
meanwhile  had  lost  the  tribute;  for  it  is  recorded 
as  an  occurrence  that  marked  Jehoshaphat's  suo- 
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sess,  that  <«  some  of  the  PhOistines  brought  prea- 
mts'*  (2  Chr.  xvii.  11).  But  this  sultJ^tion  was 
of  brief  duratfon :  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Jeboram 
they  avenged  themselves  by  invading  Judah  in  con* 
junction  with  the  Arabians,  and  sadcing  the  royal 
palace  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16, 17).  The  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  Jevrish  ntonarehy  under  the  attacks  of 
Hazael  led  to  the  recovery  of  Gath,  which  had  been 
captured  by  that  monareh  in  his  advance  on  Jeru- 
salem ftom  the  western  plaiii  in  the  reign  of  Jeho- 
ash  (2  K.  xii.  17),  and  was  probably  occupied  by 
the  Philistines  after  his  departure  as  an  ad^unced 
post  against  Judah:  at  all  events  it  was  in  their 
hands  in  the  time  of  (Jxziah,  who  dismantled  (2 
Chr.  xxvi.  6)  and  probably  destroyed  it:  for  it  is 
adduced  by  Amos  as  an  example  of  Divine  ven- 
geance (Am.  vt  2),  and  then  disappears  ftt>m  his- 
tory. Ueziah  at  the  same  time  dismantled  Jabneh 
(Janinia)  in  the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  and 
Ashdod,  and  ftirther  erected  forts  in  difl^nt  parts 
of  the  country  to  intimidate  the  inhabitants  ^  (2 
Chr.  xxvi.  6).  The  prophecies  of  Joel  and  Amos 
pro\'e  that  these  measures  were  provoked  by  the 
aggressions  of  the  PhiKsthies,  who  appear  to  have 
formed  leagues  bc^  with  the  Edomites  and  Phoe- 
nicians, and  had  reduced  many  of  the  Jew9  to 
slavery  (Joel  iii.  4-6 ;  Am.  L  6-10).  How  hr  the 
means  adopted  by  Uzaiah  were  effectual  we  are  not 
inrormed;  but  we  hare  reas(Mi  to  suppose  that  the 
Philistines  were  kept  in  subjection  until  the  time 
of  Ahaz,  when,  relying  upon  the  difiiculttes  pro- 
duced by  the  Syrian  attacks,  they  attacked  the 
border  cities  hi  the  Sftefelah,  and  "the  south" 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).  Isaiah's  declarations 
(xiv.  29-32)  throw  light  upon  the  events  subsequent 
to  this:  from  them  we  learn  that  the  Assyrians, 
whom  Ahaz  summoned  to  his  aid,  proved  them- 
selves to  be  the  *'  cockatrice  that  should  come  out 
of  the  serpent's  (Judah*s)  root,"  by  ravaging  the 
Philistine  plain.  A  fiew  years  later  the  Philistines, 
An  conjunction  with  the  S}Tiaiis  and  Ass}Tians 
(*'  the  ad^-ersaries  of  Rezin  "),  and  perhaps  as  the 
sulject-allies  of  the  hitter,  carried  on  a  series  of  at- 
tacks on  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (Is.  ix.  11,  12). 
Heeekiah's  reign  inaugurated  a  new  policy,  in 
which  the  PhiMines  were  deeply  interested :  that 
monareh  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptians,  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  Assyrians,  and  the  possession 
of  Philistia  became  henceforth  the  turning-point  of 
the  struggle  between  the  two  great  empires  of  the 
East.  Uezekiah,  in  the  eariy  part  of  his  reign,  re- 
established his  authority  over  the  whole  of  it,  "  even 
unto  Gaza"  (2  K.  xviii.  8).  This  movement  was 
evidently  connected  with  his  rebellkm  against  the 
king  of  Assyria,  and  was  undertaken  in  eoi^uuo- 
tion  with  the  Egyptians;  for  we  find  the  ktter 


gmpbical  statements  in  the  narradve  of  tills  campaign. 
Instead  of  the  *«  Geba  "  of  Samuel,  we  have  "  Qibeoa 
in  ChzoDldes.  The  Utter  lies  N.  W.  of  Jemsalam ; 
and  there  is  a  G«ba  in  the  same  neighboriiood,  lying 
more  to  the  K.  But  the  Valley  of  Eephafan  is  phused 
8.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  near  to  neither  of  these  places. 
Thenlos  (on  2  Sam.  v.  18)  transplants  the  valley  to  the 
N.  W.  of  Jerusalem ;  while  Bertheau  (on  1  Chr.  xlv. 
16)  identilles  Oeba  with  the  CHbeah  of  Josh.  xv.  67, 
and  the  Jtba'k  notieed  by  Robinson  (IL  6, 16)  as  lying 
Vr.  of  Bethlehem.  Neither  of  these  explanatlonii  can 
be  accepted.  We  mniit  assume  that  the  direct  retreat 
from  tlie  valley  to  the  plain  was  cut  off,  and  that  the 
^UBstines  were  compelled  to  flee  northwards,  and 
isgalned  the  plain  by  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  which 
lay  between  Oibeon  (as  well  as  between  Ueba)  and  Gaaer. 
«  The  Hebrew  text,  as  it  at  present  stands,  in  1  K. 


iv.  21,  wIU  not  bear  the  sense  here  pot  upon  it ;  but 
a  otmiparison  with  the  parallel  passsge  in  2  Clir.  shows 

that  the  word  1^^  lias  dropped  out  before  the  ^  land 
of  the  P." 

b  The  passage  in  Zech.  ix.  5-7  refers,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  thoee  who  assign  an  earlier  date  to  the  conclud- 
ing chapters  of  the  book,  to  the  suooessfhl  campaign 
of  Ucdah.  Internal  evidence  is  in  Ikvor  of  this  view. 
The  allianoe  with  Tyre  is  described  as  *<  the  expecta- 
tion "  of  Buron :  Oasa  was  to  lose  her  king,  i.  «.  bet 
independence:  Ashkelon  should  be  depopulated:  a 
'*  bastard,"  i.  e.  one  who  was  excluded  from  the  eon- 
gregation  of  Israel  on  the  score  of  impure  blood, 
should  dwell  in  Ashdod,  holding  it  as  a  dependency  c< 
Judah  ;  and  Ekron  should  become  **as  a  Jebnsils.*' 
suktieet  to  Judah. 
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people  sbortljr  afler  in  poMenioti  of  the  fire  Philis- 
one  dties,  to  which  alone  are  we  able  to  refer  the 
prediciiou  in  la.  zix.  18,  when  coupled  with  the 
foct  that  both  Gaia  and  Ashkeloii  are  termed 
Egyptian  cities  in  the  annals  of  Sargon  (Biinaen*s 
JSgypty  iv.  603).  The  A88)Tians  under  Tartan,  the 
genotd  of  Sai|^nf  make  an  expedition  against 
K^jpt,  and  took  Ashdod,  as  the  kej  of  that  coun- 
try (Is.  u.  1,  4,  5).  Under  Sennacherib  Philintia 
was  again  the  scene  of  important  operations:  in 
his  first  campaign  against  Egypt  Ashkelon  was 
taken  and  its  dependencies  were  plundered;  Ash- 
dod,  Ekron,  and  Gaza  submitted,  and  received 
as  a  reward  a  portion  of  Hexekiah's  territory 
(Kawlinson,  i.  477):  in  his  second  campaign  other 
towns  on  the  verge  of  the  plain,  such  as  libnah 
and  Lachish,  were  also  taken  (2  K.  x^iii.  14,  xix. 
8).  The  Assyrian  supremacy,  though  shaken  by 
the  failure  of  this  second  expeidition,  was  restored 
by  Esar-haddon,  who  claims  to  have  conquered 
Egypt  (Rawlinson,  L  481);  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Assyrians  retained  their  hold  on  Ashdod 
until  its  capture,  after  a  long  siege,  by  th^  Egyptian 
naonarch  Psammetichus  (Herod,  ii.  157),  the  efiect 
of  which  W9A  to  reduce  the  population  of  that  im- 
portant place  to  a  mere  ** remnant'*  (Jer.  xxv.  20). 
It  was  aiwut  this  time,  and  probably  while  Psam- 
metichus was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ashdod,  that 
Philistia  was  traversed  by  a  vast  Scythian  horde 
im  their  way  to  Egypt:  they  were,  howe\-er,  di- 
verted fix>m  their  purpose  by  the  king,  and  retraced 
their  steps,  plundering  on  their  retreat  the  rich 
temple  of  Venus  at  Ashkelon  (Herod,  i.  105).  llie 
description  of  Zephaniah  (ii.  4-7),  who  was  contem- 
porary with  this  event,  may  well  apply  to  this  ter- 
rible scourge,  though  more  generally  referred  to  a 
Chaldaean  invasion.  The  Egyptian  ascendency  was 
not  as  yet  reestablished,  for  we  find  the  next  king, 
Neco,  compelled  to  besiege  Gaza  (the  Cadytis  of 
Herodotus,  ii.  159)  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of 
Megiddo.  After  the  death  of  Neoo,  the  contest  was 
renewed  between  the  E^ptians  and  the  Chaldaeans 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  result  was  specially 
disastrous  to  the  Philistines:  Gaza  was  again  taken 
by  the  former,  and  the  population  of  the  whole  pbdn 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  ** remnant"  by  the  inxiiding 
armies  (Jer.  xlvii.).  The  -^old  hatred"  that  the 
Philistines  bore  to  the  Jews  was  exhibited  in  acts 
of  hostility  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 
(Ez.  xxv.  15-17):  but  on  the  return  this  was  some- 
what abated,  for  some  ol  the  Jews  married  Philis- 
tine women,  to  the  great  scandal  of  their  rulers 
(Neh.  xiii.  23,  24).  From  this  time  the  history  of 
Philistia  is  absorbed  in  the  struggles  of  the  neigh- 
boring kingdoms.  In  b.  c.  332,  Alexander  the 
Great  traversed  it  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  and  cap- 
tured Gaza,  then  heM  by  the  Persians  under  Betis, 
after  a  two  months*  siege.  In  312  the  armies  of 
Demetrius  Polkiroetcs  and  Ptolemy  fought  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gaza.  In  198  Antiochus  the 
Great,  in  bis  war  against  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  hi- 
vaded  Philistia  and  took  Gaza.  lu  166  the  PhiUs- 
tines  joined  the  Syrian  anny  under  Gorgias  in  its 
attack  on  Judna  (1  Maoc  iiL  41).  In  148  the 
adherents  of  the  rival  kings  Demetrius  II.  and  Al- 
exander Balas,  under  Ap^k>nius  and  Jonathan  re- 
spectively, contended  in  the  Philistine  pkun :  Joua- 
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than  took  Ashdod,  trinrophanUy  entered  a 
and  received  Ekron  as  his  reward  (1  Mace^  x.  M^ 
89).  A  few  years  later  Jonathan  again  rffsemiled 
into  the  plain  in  the  interests  of  Antiochiih  VI^ 
and  captured  Gaza  (1  Maec  xi.  60-62).  No  fur- 
ther  notice  of  the  country  occurs  until  the  eapiiire 
of  Gaza  in  97  by  the  Jewish  king  Alexander  Jsb- 
neus  in  his  contest  with  Lathyms  (Joseph.  AnL 
xiiL  13,  §  3;  B,  J,  i.  4,  %  2).  In  63  Pbmpej  an- 
nexed Philistia  to  the  province  of  Syria  (AnL  ziv. 
4,  §  4),  with  the  exception  of  Gaza,  whidi  waa  as- 
signed to  Herod  (xt.  7,  §  3).  together  with  Jaauum, 
Ashdod,  and  Ashkelon,  as  appears  from  xrti.  1 L,  §  5w 
The  thrae  last  fell  to  Sabme  after  Herod's  doUh, 
but  Gaza  was  reannexed  to  Syria  (xriL  11,  f§  4, 5). 
The  ktest  notices  of  the  Philistines  as  a  natuM, 
under  their  title  of  &AA^Aoi,  occur  in  1  Biaee. 
iii.-v.  The  extension  of  the  name  from  the  di»- 
trict  occupied  by  them  to  the  whole  country,  ondcr 
the  fiuniliar  form  of  Palkstlnk,  has  already  been 
noticed  under  that  head. 

With  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the  PfailisliMe 
our  information  is  very  scanty.  'Ilie  fire  chief 
cities  had,  an  early  as  the  days  of  JoahoA,  eoneti- 
tuted  themsdves  into  a  confederacy,  restricted,  bofw- 
ever,  in  all  probability,  to  matters  of  otftnae  and  de- 
fense. VmAx  was  under  the  government  of  a  prinee 
whose  official  title  was  $eren  <>  (.losh.  xilL  8;  Jiadg. 
iii.  3,  Ac),  and  occasionally  $&r^  (1  Sam.  xviii.  30, 
xxix.  6).  Gaza  may  be  r^iarded  as  having  exer- 
cised an  hegemony  over  the  others,  for  in  the  fist*  of 
the  towns  it  is  mentioned  the  first  (Josh.  x&L  3: 
Am.  i.  7,  8),  except  where  there  is  aa.capeeial 
ground  for  giving  prominence  to  another,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  vi.  17).  Ekron  ahraya 
stands  last,  while  Ashdod,  Ashkdon,  and  Gath  in- 
terchange places.  Each  town  poeseaeed  its  own 
territory,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of  Gath  (1  Chr. 
xviii.  1),  Ashdod  (I  Sam.  r.  6),  and  otboa,  and 
each  possessed  its  dependent  towns  or  *<  daughters  ** 
(Josh.  XT.  45^7;  1  Chr.  xviii.  1;  2  Sam.  i.  20; 
Ez.  xvi.  27,  57),  and  its  TiUages  (Josh.  I  r.).  In 
later  times  Gaza  had  a  senate  of  five  hundred  (Jo- 
sei^.  AnL  xiii.  13,  §  3).  The  Philistines  sf^iear  to 
have  been  deeply  imbued  with  superstition:  thcry 
carried  their  id<ds  with  them  on  their  campaigns 
(2  Sam.  V.  21),  and  procbumed  their  \*ictarics  in 
their  presence  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  9).  They  abo  carried 
about  their  persons  charms  of  some  kind  that  had 
been  presented  before  the  idols  (2  Mace  xii.  40). 
The  gods  whom  they  chiefly  worshipped  were  Da- 
gon,  who  possessed  temples  both  at  Gasa  (Jndg. 
xvi.  23)  and  at  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  r.  3-5;  1  Chr.  x. 
10;  1  Maoc  x.  83);  Ashtaroih,  whose  temple  at 
Ashketon  was  fiir-fiimed  (1  Sam.  xxxL  10;  Herod. 
i.  105);  Baal-cebub,  whose  &ne  at  Ekron  was  con- 
sulted by  Ahaziah  (2  K.  i.  2-6) ;  and  Deneto,  who 
was  honored  at  Ashkekm  (Diod.  Sic  iL  4),  tboo^ 
unnoticed  in  the  Bible  Priests  and  dSvinen  (1 
Sam.  vi.  2)  were  attached  to  the  various  seats  of 
worship.  (The  special  authorities  for  the  history 
of  the  Philistines  are  Stark's  Gaan;  Knobd'a 
Volkertnfel;  Movers*  PhSnizier;  and  Hitzig'a 
Urge*chichU,)  W.  L,  B. 
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(Bom.  zri.  15).  Origen  ooi^ectures  that  be  was 
Ibe  noMtflr  of  a  Christiaii  houaeboki  which  inclnded 
the  other  pereont  named  with  him.  Paeudo-Hip- 
poljtiu  {Dt  LXX,  ApotlolU)  makes  him  one  of  the 
/O  disciples,  and  bishop  of  Siiiope.  His  name  b 
found  in  the  Columbarium  **  of  the  freedmen  of 
livia  Augusta"  at  Rome;  which  shows  that  there 
was  a  Phildogius  connected  with  the  imperial  house- 
hold at  the  time  when  it  included  many  Julias. 

W.  T.  B. 

•  PHILOMBTOR  (*iXofi^»fh  mofher-hv- 
ing:  Philometor),  a  surname  of  ProLBMiKUS  or 
Ptolemy  VI.,  king  of  Egypt,  2  Mace.  ir.  21. 

A. 

PHILOSOPHY.  It  is  the  olyect  of  the  fol- 
loinng  article  to  give  some  account  (1.)  of  that  de- 
Telopment  of  thought  among  the  Jews  which  an- 
swered to  the  philosophy  of  the  West;  (II.)  of  the 
recognition  of  the  preparatory  (propaedeutic)  office 
of  Greek  philosophy  In  relation  to  Christianity: 
(III.)  of  the  systematic  progress  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy as  forming  a  complete  whole;  and  (IV.)  of  the 
contact  of  Christianity  with  philosophy.  The  limits 
of  the  article  neces^trily  exclude  everything  but 
broad  statements.  Many  points  of  great  interest 
must  be  passed  over  unnoticed;  and  in  a  fuller 
treatment  there  would  be  need  of  continual  excep- 
tions and  explanations  of  detail,  which  would  only 
create  oonfudon  in  an  outline.  The  history  of  an- 
cient phik)sophy  in  its  religious  aspect  has  been 
strangely  neglected.  Nothing,  as  fiir  as  we  are 
aware,  has  been  written  on  the  pre-Christian  era 
answering  to  the  clear  ^nd  elegant  essay  of  Matter 
on  post-Christian  philosophy  {IlUtoirt  de  U  Phil- 
otophie  dam  tes  mppoiit  avec  la  Heligion  depuU 
fere  Chretienne,  Paris,  1854).  There  are  useful 
bints  in  Carov^^s  Vorhallt  des  ChHsfentJiums  (Jena, 
1851),  and  Ackermann's  Dug  Christliche  im  Plato 
(Uamb.  1835).  llie  treatise  of  Denis,  HUioire  det 
Theories  ei  dee  Jdees  morolee  datu  tAnliquiU 
(Paris,  1856),  is  limited  in  range  and  hardly  satis^ 
fiictory.  DoUinger's  UhidtjUhum  u,  Judmtkum] 
VorhaUe  zur  Cesch.  a.  Christenthunu  (Regensbg. 
1857  [Fjk;.  trans.,  The  OenliU  and  the  Jew,  etc. 
Lond.  1862] )  is  comprehensive,  but  covers  too  large 
a  field.  The  brief  survey  in  De  Pressens^'s  Hist, 
dts  trois  premiere  SiicUs  de  t^yVise  Chretienne 
(Paris,  1858)  [transkted  under  the  title  The  Jie- 
Unions  before  Chritt,  Kdin.  1862]  is  much  more 
vigorous,  and  on  the  whole  Just.  But  no  one  seems 
to  have  apprehended  the  real  character  and  growth 
of  Greek  philosophy  so  well  as  Zeller  (though  with 
no  special  attention  to  its  relations  to  religion)  in 
his  history  {Die  Philosnphie  dtr  Griechen^  2<«  Aufl. 
[3  Th«k  in  5  Abth.]  Tiib.  1856-68),  which  for 
subtlety  and  completeness  is  unrivaled.  [See  also 
ibe  literature  at  the  end  of  the  article.] 

I.  The  Piiitjosopiiic  DwcirLixE  or  the  Jews. 

Philosophy,  if  we  limit  the  word  strictly  to  do- 
seribe  the  free  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  which  truth 
is  the  one  complete  end,  is  essentially  of  western 
growth.  In  the  East  the  search  after  wisdom  has 
always  been  conneeted  with  practice:  it  has  re- 
mained there,  what  it  was  in  Greece  at  first,  a  part 
of  religioD.  Hie  history  of  the  Jews  ofiera  no  ex- 
•epiion  to  this  remark:  there  is  no  Jewish  phik>s 
ophy  property  so  called.  Yet  on  the  other  hand 
spftmlatiiMd  and  action  meet  in  truth ;  and  perhaps 
tbs  most  obvious  IcMon  of  the  Old  Testament  lies 
in  the  gradual  construction  of  a  divine  philosophy 
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by  &ct,  and  not  by  ^Mculation.  The  method  of 
Greece  was  to  proceed  from  life  to  God;  ths 
method  of  Israel  (so  to  speak)  was  to  proceed  from 
God  to  life.  The  axioms  of  one  system  are  the 
ooDclusions  of  the  other.  The  one  led  to  the  suo- 
cessive  abandonment  of  the  noblest  ck>mains  of  sci- 
ence which  man  had  claimed  originally  as  his  own, 
till  it  left  bare  systems  of  morality;  the  other,  in 
the  AiUness  of,time,  prepared  many  to  wekome  the 
Christ —  the  Truth. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the 
phikMOphy  of  the  Jews,  using  the  word  hi  a  large 
sense,  is  to  be  sought  for  rather  in  the  progress  of 
the  national  life  than  in  special  books.  These,  hi- 
deed,  furnish  important  illustrations  of  the  growth 
of  speculatioa.  but  the  history  is  written  more  in 
acts  than  in  thoughts.  Step  by  step  the  idea  of 
the  fismily  was  raiMd  into  that  of  the  people;  and 
the  kingdom  furnished  the  basis  of  those  wider 
l»omises  which  included  all  nations  in  one  kingdom 
of  heaven,  'llie  social,  the  political,  the  cosmical 
relatk>ns  of  man  were  traced  out  gradually  in  reb- 
tion  to  God. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Jews  is  thus  essentially  a 
moral  philosophy,  resting  on  a  definite  connection 
with  Ciod.  The  doctrines  of  Oeation  and  Provi- 
dence, of  an  Infinite  Divine  Person  and  of  a  re- 
sponsible human  will,  which  elsewhere  form  the  ul- 
timate limits  of  speculation,  are  here  assumed  at 
the  outset  The  difiSculties  which  they  involve  are 
but  rarely  noticed.  Even  when  they  are  canvassed 
most  deeply,  a  moral  answer  drawn  fh>m  the  great 
duties  of  life  is  that  in  which  the  questwner  finds 
repose.  The  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis  contain  an 
introduction  to  the  direct  training  of  the  people 
which  follows.  Premature  and  partial  developments, 
kingdoms  based  on  godless  might,  stand  in  contrsst 
with  the  sfow  foundation  of  the  Divine  polity  To 
distinguish  rightly  the  moral  principles  which  were 
suoeessively  called  out  in  this  latter  work,  would 
be  to  write  a  history  of  Israel;  but  the  phUosoph- 
ical  significance  of  the  great  crises  through  which 
the  people  passed,  lies  upon  the  surface.  The  call 
of  Abraham  set  forth  at  once  the  central  lesson  of 
faith  in  the  Unseen,  on  which  all  others  were  raised. 
The  father  of  the  natk>n  was  first  isokted  from  all 
natural  ties  before  he  received  the  promise:  his  heii 
was  the  son  of  his  extreme  age:  his  inheritance 
was  to  him  **  as  a  strange  land.**  The  history  of 
the  patriarchs  brought  out  into  yet  clearer  light  the 
sovereignty  of  God :  the  younger  was  preferred  be- 
fore the  ekler:  suflfering  prepared  the  way  for  safety 
and  triumph.  God  was  seen  to  make  a  coveuai4 
with  man,  and  his  action  was  written  in  the  rec- 
ords of  a  chosen  family.  A  new  era  followed.  A 
nation  grew  up  in  the  presence  of  Egyptian  cul- 
ture. Penecution  united  elements  which  seem 
otherwise  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  being  ab- 
sorbed by  foKign  powers.  God  revealed  Himself 
now  to  the  people  in  the  wider  relations  of  Ijiw- 
giver  and  Judge.  Tlie  solitary  discipline  of  ih^ 
desert  familiari^  them  with  his  nu^jesty  and  his 
mercy.  The  wisdom  of  Egypt  was  hallowed  to 
new  uses.  The  promised  land  was  gained  by  the 
open  working  of  a  divine  Sovereign.  The  outlines 
of  national  fUth  were  written  in  defeat  and  victory ; 
and  the  work  of  the  theocracy  cktsed.  Human 
passion  then  daimed  a  dominant  influenoe.  The 
people  required  a  king  .  A  fixed  Temple  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  shifting  Tabernacle.  Times  of  dis- 
ruption and  disaster  followed ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
prophets  declared  the  spiritual  meanuig  of  the  kung- 
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iom.  bi  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  defeat  and  deso- 
latioDf  the  horizon  of  hope  was  extended.  The 
kingdom  which  man  liad  prematurely  founded  was 
seen  to  be  the  image  of  a  nobler  **  kingdom  of 
God/'  The  nation  learned  its  connection  with 
Mall  the  kindred  of  the  earth.'*  The  CaptiTHy 
sonHrmed  the  lesson,  and  after  it  the  Dispersion, 
The  nioml  eflfects  of  these,  and  tlie  influence  which 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman,  the  inheritors  of  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  East  and  West,  exercised  upon 
the  Jews,  have  been  elsewhere  noticed.  [Ctrvs; 
Dispersion.]  The  divine  discipline  ehatd  before 
the  special  human  discipline  began.  The  personal 
rebtions  of  God  to  the  individvol,  the  fiunily,  the 
nation,  mankind,  were  established  in  iueflhceable  his- 
tory, and  then  <^er  truths  were  brought  into  har- 
mony with  these  in  the  long  period  of  silence  whidb 
separates  the  two  Testaments.  But  the  harmony 
was  not  always  perfect  Two  partial  forms  of  re- 
ligious phikwophy  arose.  On  the  one  side  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Persian  element  gave  rise  to  Uie 
Kabbak:  on  the  other  the  predominance  of  the 
Greek  element  issued  in  Alexandrine  theosophy. 

Before  these  one  sided  developments  of  the  truth 
were  made,  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Divine 
government  found  expression  in  words  as  well  aa  in 
Hh.  The  Psalms,  which,  among  the  other  infinite 
lessons  which  they  con>'ey,  give  a  deep  insight  into 
the  need  of  a  personal  appr^ension  of  truth,  every- 
where declare  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  over 
the  material  and  moral  worids.  The  tflasdcal 
schokur  cannot  fidl  to  be  struck  with  the  frequency 
of  natural  imagery,  and  with  the  close  connection 
which  is  assumed  to  exist  l)etween  man  and  nature 
as  parts  of  one  vast  Order.  The  control  of  all  the 
elements  by  One  All-wise  Governor,  standing  out 
in  clear  contrast  with  the  deification  of  isolated  ob- 
jects, is  no  less  essentially  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
as  distinguished  from  Gredc  thought.  In  the  worid 
of  action  Proridenoe  stands  over  against  fiite,  the 
universal  kingdom  against  the  individual  state,  the 
true  and  the  right  against  the  beautifuL  Pure 
speculation  may  find  little  scope,  but  speculation 
guided  by  these  great  laws  will  never  cease  to  af- 
fect most  deeply  the  inteUectual  culture  of  men. 
(Compare  especially  Ps.  viii.,  xix.,  xxix. ;  1.,  Ixv., 
Ix^iii. ;  Ixxvii.,  Ixx^ii.,  Ixxxix. ;  xcv.,  xcvii.,  civ. ; 
cri.,  cxxxvi.,  cxlvii.,  etc  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
same  character  is  found  in  Psalms  of  every  date.) 
For  a  kte  and  very  remarioMe  development  of  this 
philotophy  of  Nature  see  the  artide  Book  op 
EnocH  [vol.  i.  p.  788  fll];  DiUmann,  Da$  B.  He- 

ItOChf  Xiv.  XV. 

One  man  above  all  is  distingnlsbed  among  the 
Jews  as  "  the  wise  man."  The  description  which 
is  given  of  his  writings  serves  as  a  commentary  on 
the  national  view  of  philosophy.  "  And  Solomon's 
wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  chiMren  of 
the  east  country  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt.  .  .  . 
And  he  spake  three  thousand  proverbs;  and  his 
iongs  were  a  thousand  and  five.  And  he  spake  of 
trees,  flnom  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto 
the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  waO:  he  spake 
also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things, 
and  of  fishes  *'  (1  K.  iv.  30-33).  llie  fesson  of 
practical  duty,  the  full  utterance  of  '^a  large 
heart  '*  (ibiti.  29),  the  careful  study  of  God's  crea- 
tiuvs:  this  is  the  sum  of  wisdom.  Yet  in  fact  the 
VL'ry  practical  aim  of  this  philosophy  leads  to  the 
re^elHtinii  of  the  most  sublime  truth.  Wisdom  a'as 
rradnally  felt  to  be  a  Person,  tlimned  by  God,  and 
holding  converse  with  meu  (Prov.  viU.).     She  wai 
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seen  to  stand  in  open  enmity  with  <«  the  iln^fi 
woman/*  who  sought  to  draw  tkcm  aside  fay  urn- 
snous  attractions;  and  thus  a  new  step  was  Made 
towards  the  ocntnd  doctrine  of  Qhristiaiaty  —  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word. 

Two  books  of  the  KUe,  Job  and  F^WIsstei, 
of  which  the  ktter  at  any  rate  belongs  to  the  period 
of  the  dose  of  the  kingdom,  nppioadi  man  ncarty 
than  any  others  to  the  type  oi  philoai.phical  fis- 
cussiona.  But  in  both  the  problem  is  moial  snd 
not  metaphysicaL  The  one  deals  with  the  evils 
whieh  afiUct ''  the  perfect  and  upright;  '*  the  other 
with  the  vanity  of  all  the  pvnaits  and  phasaiia 
of  earth.  In  the  one  we  are  fed  for  an  answer  to 
a  vision  of  ^the  enemy  "  to  whom  a  partial  aod 
temporary  power  over  man  is  conceded  (Job  L 
6-12);  in  the  other  to  that  great  fature  when 
*«  God  shall  bring  every  work  to  jodgment "  (Eed 
xii.  14).  The  method  of  inquiry  is  in  both  caaei 
abrupt  and  irregular.  One  clew  after  another  is 
followed  out,  and  at  length  abandoned:  and  the 
final  solution  is  obtained,  not  by  a  comccntive 
process  of  reason,  but  by  an  antboritative  otto^ 
anee,  which  feith  welcomes  as  the  truth,  towards 
which  all  partial  'efforts  had  tended.  (Cwopaie 
Maurice,  Moral  and  Melapky$ical  PkUotophy^  fint 
edition.) 

The  Captivity  necessarily  excrdaed  •  profound 
influence  upon  Jewish  thought.  [Comp.  CrRra. 
voL  i.  p.  527.]  The  teaching  of  Persia  seems  t* 
have  been  designed  to  supply  important  dements 
in  the  education  of  the  chosen  people.  Bat  it  did 
yet  more  than  this.  The  imagery  of  Eaddd  (chapw 
i.)  gave  an  apparent  sanction  to  a  new  form  of 
mystical  speculation.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  dale 
this  eariiest  KMala  {L  e.  Tradition)  received  a 
definite  form ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
two  great  divisions  of  which  it  is  compoaed,  ^*the 
chariot"  {Mtrcabah,  Ez.  i.)  and  » the  CrmtioB ** 
{Bertshithf  Gen.  i.),  found  a  wide  devdopment 
before  the  Christian  era.  Tlie  first  dealt  with  the 
manifestation  of  God  in  Himself;  the  second  with 
his  manifestation  in  Naturo;  and  as  the  doctrine 
was  handed  down  onJfy,  it  reorived  naturally,  both 
from  its  extent  and  form,  great  additions  froa 
foreign  sources.  On  the  one  side  it  was  open  to 
the  Persian  doctrine  of  emanation,  on  the  other  to 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation ;  and  the 
tradition  was  deeply  impressed  by  both  bdore  It 
was  first  committed  to  writing  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century.  At  present  the  original  sourees 
for  the  teaching  of  the  Kabbak  are  the  Sfphtt 
JtUirak,  or  Book  of  Creation,  and  the  Stpker  ka- 
Zohar^  or  Book  of  Splendor.  The  former  of  these 
dates  in  its  present  form  from  the  eighth,  and  the 
latter  from  the  thirteenth  century  (Zmx.  OoUetd. 
Voiir.  d.  Jttdtn,'  p.  165;  JdBndc,  Mo$e$  hen 
Scfitmtob  de  Le(m,  Ldpsic,  1851 ).  Both  are  bMed 
upon  a  system  of  Pantheism.  In  the  Book  of 
Creation  the  Cabbalistic  ideas  are  given  In  their 
simplest  form,  and  ofi^  some  points  of  comparison 
with  the  system  of  the  Pythagoreans.  The  book 
begins  with  an  enumeration  of  th«  thirty-two  wayt 
of  wisdom  seen  in  the  eonstitntaoB  of  the  werid( 
and  the  analysis  of  this  nurol)cr  is  suf^oaed  to  eo«> 
tain  the  key  to  the  mysteries  of  naturae  The 
primsry  division  is  into  lO  +  tt.  The  Bwanber 
10  represents  the  ten  Sepkinttk  (igmes),  which 
answer  to  the  ideal  worid;  98,  on  the  other  kaad* 
the  number  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  answsn  t»  the 
world  of  objects;  the  olifect  being  rekted  to  Iht 
"  a  at  a  word,  Ihimed  of  fetters,  lo  a  m—Wi 
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TwBoij'two  agftin  is  equal  to  8  +  7  -|-  ^3;  **^ 
nch  of  these  numbers,  wfaieb  constantly  recur  in 
the  O.  T.  Scriptures,  is  invested  with  a  peculiar 
meaning.  Generally  the  ftindamental  conceptions 
of  the  book  may  be  thus  represented.  The  ulti- 
mate Being  is  Dirine  Wisdom  {Choemak,  2o<pla)- 
Tbe  universe  is  or^nally  a  harmonious  thouglit  of 
I  Wisdom  (Number,  Sephirah);  and  tlie  thought  is 
afterwards  expressed  in  letters,  which  form,  as 
words,  the  germ  of  things.  Man,  with  his  twofold 
nature,  thus  represents  in  some  sense  the  whole 
nniverse.  He  is  the  Microcosm,  in  which  the  body 
elotbes  and  veils  the  soul,  as  the  phenomenal  world 
v«ils  the  spirit  of  (lod.  It  is  impossible  to  follow 
oat  here  the  details  of  this  system,  and  its  develop- 
ment in  Zohar;  but  it  is  obvious  how  great  an  in* 
fluenee  it  must  have  exercised  on  tbe  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  The  calculation  of  the  numerical 
worth  of  words  (conip.  Rev.  xiH.  18;  Gematriay 
Buxtorf,  Lex,  Rabb,  p.  446),  the  resolution  of  words 
Into  initial  letters  of  new  words  {Notarioon^  Bux- 
torf, 1339).  and  the  transposition  or  interchange 
of  letters  ( Temurtih),  were  UMed  to  obtain  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  text;  and  these  fffaetices  have  con- 
tinued to  a^ct  modem  exegesis  (Lutterbeck,  Neu^ 
lest  Lthrbtyrlff,  i.  223-8&4;  Keuss,  Kabbah,  in 
Herzog*s  Kncykkp.  ;  Joel,  Die  ReUg.-PhiL  d. 
Zohar,  1849;  Jcllinek,  as  above;  Westcott,  Intror/. 
to  Go/pelt,  pp.  131-134;  Franck,  La  KabbaU, 
1843;  Old  Testament,  B  §  1). 

The  contact  of  the  Jews  with  Persia  thus  gave 
rise  to  a  traditional  mysticism.  Their  contact  with 
Ixreece  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  distinct  sects. 
In  the  third  eentury  b.  c.  the  great  doctor  Antig- 
onus  of  Socho  bears  a  Greek  name,  and  popular 
belief  pointed  to  him  as  the  teacher  of  Sadoc  and 
Boethus,  the  supposed  founders  of  Jewish  ration- 
alism. At  any  rate,  we  may  date  fnm  this  time 
the  twofold  division  of  Jewish  speculation  which 
corresponds  to  the  chief  tendencies  of  practical 
philosophy.  The  Sadduoees  appear  as  the  sup- 
porters of  human  freedom  in  Its  widest  icope;  the 
Pharisees  of  a  religious  Stoicism.  At  a  later  time 
ihe  cycle  of  doctrine  was  completed,  when  by  a 
natuial  reaction  the  Essenes  established  a  mystic 
Asoetidsm.  The  characteristics  of  these  seets  are 
noticed  elsewhere^  Tt  is  enough  now  to  point  out 
the  position  which  they  occupy  in  tbe  history  of 
Judaism  (comp.  Iwtrod,  to  GotpeU,  pp.  60-66). 
At  a  hter  period  the  Fourth  Book  of  Macca- 
BSKS  (q.  V.)  is  a  very  interesting  example  of  Jew- 
ish moral  (Stoic)  teaching. 

The  conception  of  wis£>m  which  appears  In  the 
Book  of  Proveriis  was  elaborated  with  greater  detail 
afterwards  [Wisdom  of  Solomon],  both  in  Pal- 
estine [EccLESiASTicus]  and  in  Egypt;  bat  tbe 
doeCrine  of  fAe  Word  is  of  greater  speculative  in- 
terest. Both  doctrines,  indeed,  sprang  from  the 
same  cause,  and  indicate  the  desire  to  find  some 
mediating  power  between  God  and  the  world,  and 
to  remove  the  direct  appearance  and  action  of  God 
from  a  material  spb««.  The  personification  of 
Wisdom  represents  only  a  secondary  power  in  rela- 
tion to  God;  the  Ixvgos,  in  the  double  sense  of 
Beaaon  (x^r  MtiBms)  and  Word  (X^ot  wpo- 
^optK6s\  both  in  relation  to  God  and  in  rsbition 
to  tbe  universe.  Tlie  first  use  of  the  term  Word 
(itfemra),  based  upon  tbe  common  formula  of  tbe 
prophets,  is  'n  the  IVuxmn  of  Onkeks  (first  cent. 
B.  c.\  in  whkh  <«  tbe  Word  of  God  *'  is  commonly 
aabetitoted  for  God  in  his  Immediate,  personal 
with  man  (/fi/rod  to  Gmptik,  p.  137); 
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aH  it  Is  probable  that  round  this  traditional  ren- 
dering a  fliUer  doctrine  grew  up.  But  there  is  a 
clear  diflerence  between  the  idea  of  the  Word  then 
prevalent  in  Palestine  and  that  current  at  Alex- 
andria. In  Palestine  the  Word  appears  as  the 
outward  mediator  between  God  and  man,  like  the 
Au^el  of  tlie  Covenant;  at  Alexandria  it  appeara 
as  the  spiritual  connection  which  opens  the  way  to 
revelation,  llie  prefiMse  to  St.  John's  Gospel  in- 
cludes the  element  of  truth  in  both.  In  the  Greek 
apocryphal  books  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Word 
(yet  comp.  Wisd.  xriii.  15).  For  the  Alexandrine 
teaching  it  is  necessary  to  look  alone  to  Philo  (cir. 
B.  c.  20  — A.  D.  50);  and  the  ambiguity  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  term,  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  produces  the  greatest  conftision  in  his 
treatment  of  the  subject.  In  Philo  language  dom- 
ineere  over  thought.  He  has  no  one  clear  and 
consistent  view  of  the  Logos.  At  tiroes  he  assigns 
to  it  divine  attributes  and  personal  action;  and 
then  again  he  affirms  decidedly  the  absolute  liidi- 
risibility  of  the  divine  nature.  The  tendency  of 
hb  teaching  is  to  lead  to  the  conception  of  a  two- 
fold personality  in  the  Godhead,  though  he  shrinks 
from  the  recognition  of  such  a  doctrine  {Dt  Mon- 
arch, §  5;  De  Somn.  §  37;  Quod,  deL  pot,  ins,  § 
84;  Be  Somn,  §  89,  Ac.).  Above  all,  his  idea  of 
the  Logos  was  wholly  disconnected  from  all  Messi* 
anic  hopes,  and  was  rather  the  philosophic  sub- 
stitute for  them.  (Jntrod,  to  GoepeU,  pp.  138-141 ; 
Dfihne,  Jud,'Akx,  ReUg.-Phihe.  1834;  Gfriirsr, 
Philo,  etc  1835:  Domer,  Die  Lehre  v,  d,  Peraon 
Chritti,  i.  33  ff..  Lticke,  Comm.  i.  907  [272,  3* 
Aufl.],  who  gives  an  account  of  the  earlier  Uteris 
ture.)    [WoKD,  Trk,  Amer.  ed.] 

*  On  Phik>*s  idea  of  the  Logos  see  also  Kefer- 
stebi,  Philo*8  Lehre  von  dem  gdUL  Mittelwesen, 
Uipz.  1846:  Niedner,  De  StdmstenHa  r^  6c(^ 
\^y^  apud  Philonem  Judonun  ei  Joannem  ApoeL 
irdutn,  in  his  ZtUichr  f,  d.  hitL  Theol,,  1849, 
Heft  8;  Norton*s  Statement  of  Reasons,  etc,  dd 
ed.  (Bost  1856),  pp.  807-^348 ;  Jowett,  8L  Paul  antt 
Philo,  in  his  £pisiles  of  SL  PmU,  etc.  2d  ed., 
Lond.  1859,  i.  448  ff. ;  Zeller,  PhUos,  der  GrUcken, 
Bd.  Hi.  Abth.  2.  A. 

n.  The  Patristic  Rkcogivition  of  the  Pbo- 
PiSDEUTic  Office  of  Greek  Philosophy. 
The  divine  discipline  of  the  Jews  was,  as  has 
been  seen,  in  nature  essentially  motaL  The  lessons 
which  it  was  designed  to  teach  were  embodied  m 
the  family  and  the  nation.  Tet  this  was  not  in 
itself  a  complete  discipline  of  our  natore.  The 
reason,  no  less  than  the  will  and  the  afftctions,  had 
an  office  to  discharge  in  preparing  man  for  the 
Incarnation.  The  process  and  the  issue  In  the  two 
es  were  widely  diiftnot,  but  they  were  in  some 
sense  oompleraentary.  Even  in  time  this  relation 
holds  good.  The  dirine  kingdom  of  the  Jews  was 
jnsC  overthrown  when  free  speculation  arose  in  tlie 
Ionian  ookmies  of  Asia.  1^  teaching  of  the  last 
prophet  neariy  synchronized  with  the  death  of 
Socrates.  All  oth«r  differences  between  the  disci- 
pline of  reason  and  that  of  revelation  are  Implicitly 
included  In  their  ftindamental  diflbrence  of  method. 
In  the  one,  man  boklly  aspired  at  once  to  (Sod,  in 
the  other,  God  disclosed  Himself  gradually  to  man. 
Philosophy  fidled  as  a  religious  teacher  practically 
(Rom.  i.  21,  22),  but  it  bore  noble  witness  to  an 
Inward  kw  (Rom.  ii.  14,  15).  It  kid  open  in. 
sUnctive  wanto  which  It  could  not  satisfy.  It 
cleared  away  error,  when  It  could  not  ftHmd  truth. 
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It  swmjed  tbe  kmaaoti  minds  of  a  Mtioo,  wliai  it 
left  the  maes  without  hope.  In  ito  porat  and 
grandest  fortnt  it  was  "a  scboolniaster  to  bring 
men  to  Christ  **  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  I  §  28). 

This  ftinction  of  ancient  philusophj  is  distinctly 
recognised  by  many  of  tbe  fp^eatest  of  the  fiUhen. 
The  principle  which  is  iin-olved  in  the  doctrine  of 
Justin  Martyr  on  **  tlie  Seminal  Word  *'  finds  a 
ekar  and  systematic  expression  in  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria. (Onup.  Redepenning,  Oiiytne*^  i.  437- 
439.)  **  Every  race  of  men  participated  in  the 
Word.  And  they  who  lived  with  the  Word  were 
Christians,  even  if  they  were  held  to  be  godless 
(&0foi)t  as  for  example,  among  the  Greeks,  Socrates 
and  Hcraclitus,  and  those  like  them  **  (Just.  Mart 
Ap.  i.  46;  comp.  Ap.  i.  5,  28;  and  ii.  10,  13). 
**  PhikMophy,"  says  Clement,  »*  before  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  was  necessaiy  to  Greeks  for  righteous- 
ness; and  now  it  proves  useful  for  godliness,  being 
in  some  sort  a  preliminary  discipllue  (wpowoiScia 
rir  oiaa)  for  those  who  reap  the  fruits  or  the  fiuth 

through  demonstratkm Perhaps  we 

may  say  that  it  was  given  to  the  Greeks  with  this 
special  object  {wp<nrfwii4ptot)^  for  it  brought 
(/woiSoT^ci)  the  Greek  nation  to  Christ,  as  tbe 
Law  broiignt  the  Hebrews"  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  6,  $  28;  oomp.  9,  §  43,  and  16,  §  80).  In  this 
tense  he  does  not  scrupk  to  say  that  ^  Philosophy 
was  given  as  a  peculiar  testament  CiiaBiiicnv)  to 
the  Greeks,  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  Christian 
phikMophy*'  (Strom,  vi.  8,  §  67;  oomp.  5,  §  41). 
Origen,  himself  a  pupil  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  speaks 
with  less  precision  as  to  the  educational  power  of 
phifoeophy,  but  his  whole  works  bear  witness  to  its 
influence,  llie  truths  which  philosophen  taught, 
he  says,  refiprring  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  were 
from  God,  for  **  God  manifested  these  to  them,  and 
all  things  that  have  been  nobly  said  "  (c.  Ceis.  vi. 
3;  PhUoc.  p.  15).  Angvstine,  while  depreciating 
the  chdms  of  the  great  Gentile  teachers,  aUows  that 
*t  some  of  them  made  great  discoveries,  so  fSur  as 
they  received  help  from  Heaven,  while  they  ened 
as  £»r  as  they  were  hindered  by  human  f^ty  ** 
(Aug.  De  Ctv.  ii.  7;  oomp.  De  Doctr.  Chr.  ii.  18). 
They  had,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  a  distant  viskm 
of  the  truth,  and  learnt  from  the  teaching  of  nature 
what  prophets  learnt  from  the  Spirit  {Serm.  Ixviii. 
3,  cxL  eto.). 

But  while  many  thus  recognind  In  philoeophy 
the  free  witness  of  the  Word  speaking  among  men, 
the  same  writera  in  other  pkoes  sought  to  explain 
the  partial  harmony  of  philosophy  and  revelation 
by  an  original  oonnectfon  of  the  two.  lliis  at- 
tempt, which  in  the  light  of  a  dearer  criticism  is 
seen  to  be  essentially  fruitless  and  even  suicidal, 
was  at  least  more  plausible  in  the  first  centuries. 
A  multitude  of  writings  were  then  current  bearing 
the  names  of  the  Sibyl  or  Hystaspes,  which  were 
obviously  based  on  the  O.  T.  Soriptures,  and  as 
long  as  they  wera  received  as  genuine  it  wi^  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  Jewish  doctrines  were  spread 
in  the  West  before  the  rise  of  phikMophy.  And  on 
tbe  other  hand,  when  the  Fathera  ridicule  with  the 
bitterest  scorn  the  contradictions  and  crron  of 
philosophers,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
spoke  often  fresh  from  a  conflict  with  degenerate 
professora  of  systems  which  had  k>ng  lost  all  real 
life.  Some,  indeed,  there  were,  chiefly  among  the 
Latins,  who  oonsistently  inveighed  against  phi 
kMophy.  But  even  TertulUan,  who  is  among  its 
fiereest  adversaries,  aUows  that  at  times  the  phl- 
losophera  hi^  upon  truth  by  a  happy  ehanoe  or 
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bUndgood  fartone,  and  yet  more  by  that  «*  gpiil 
feeling  with  which  God  was  pleased  to  codow  tht 
sool "  (Tert.  DtA%.c.%),  Tbe  use  which  wn 
made  of  heathen  specuktion  by  heretical  writen 
was  one  great  cause  of  its  disparagement  by  theb 
catholic  antagonists.  Irenseus  eodeavon  to  redaee 
the  Gnostic  teachen  to  a  dilemma:  either  the 
pbifosophen  with  whom  they  argued  knew  the 
truth  or  they  did  not;  if  they  did,  the  Ineana- 
tion  was  superfluous;  if  they  did  not,  wbence 
comes  the  agreement  of  the  true  and  the  fiidse? 
{Adv.  Hot.  ii.  14,  7).  Ulppolytus  foOowa  oat 
the  connection  of  difierent  sects  with  earlier  1 
en  hi  ebborate  detaU.  TertulUan,  with 
teristio  energy,  declares  that  **  Philosophy  fur- 
nishes the  arms  and  the  subjects  of  heresy.  Whst 
(he  asks)  hss  Athens  in  common  with  JerasaleuV 
the  Academy  with  the  Church  ?  heretics  with 
Christians?  Our  training  is  fimn  the  Porch  of 
Sok>mon.     .     .  Let    those    lock  to  it   who 

bring  forward  a  Stoic,  a  Platonic,  a  dialectic  Chris- 
tianity. We  have  no  need  of  curious  inqoiriet 
after  the  coming  of  Christ  Jesus,  nor  of  inTesti- 
gation  after  the  Gospel  **  (Tert.  Ih  Prater.  Hmr. 

This  variety  of  judgment  in  the  heat  of  contra 
veny  was  inevitaUe.  The  fiill  importance  of  the 
history  of  ancient  philoaopby  was  then  first  sea 
when  all  rivah-y  was  over,  and  it  became  poaible 
to  oontomplato  it  as  a  whole,  animated  by  a  greet 
law,  often  trembling  on  the  vei^  of  Truth,  and 
sometimes  by  a  **  bold  venture  *'  claiming  tbe  heri- 
tage of  faith.  Yet  even  now  the  reUtioos  of  the 
"two  old  covenants** — Philosophy  and  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  —  to  use  the  language  of  dement 
—  have  been  traced  only  ImperfiKtly.  W^bat  has 
been  done  may  encourage  labor,  but  it  does  not 
supersede  it.  In  the  portiooes  of  eastern  ehurehes 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  ara  pictured  among  those 
who  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity  (Stanley, 
p.  41 ) ;  but  in  the  West,  Sibyls  and  not  phikw^tben 
are  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  divine  eknieBt 
in  Gentile  teaching. 

III.  Tub  Development  of  Greek  Philos- 
ophy. 

The  complete  fitnev  of  Greek  philoeophy  to  per- 
form this  propsedeutic  office  for  Christianity,  as  sa 
exhaustive  effort  of  reason  to  sol^'e  tbe  great  prob- 
lems of  l)eing,  must  be  apparent  after  a  detailed 
study  of  its  progress  and  consummation;  and  eves 
the  simplest  outline  of  its  history  cannot  feil  to 
preserve  the  leading  traits  of  the  natursl  (or  cma 
necessary)  law  by  which  its  development  was  gor- 
emed. 

The  various  attempts  whieh  hare  been  made 
to  derive  western  philosophy  fh>m  eastern  sooreei 
have  signally  failed.  The  external  evidence  in  fa- 
vor of  this  opinion  is  wholly  insufficient  to  establish 
it  (Ritter,  Guch.  d.  PhiL  L  159,  Ac;  lliiriwall, 
ffUL  of  Gr.  ii.  180:  Zeller,  Ge$A,  d,  PhiL  d. 
Griecken,  i.  18-34;  Max  MiUfer,  Om  Lamgmng^ 
84  note),  and  on  internal  grounds  it  is  most  ion- 
probable.  It  is  true  that  in  some  degree  the  char- 
acter of  Greek  speculation  may  have  been  inftueneed, 
at  lesst  in  its  earliest  stages,  by  rel^ious  ideas 
which  were  originally  introduced  from  the  East; 
but  this  indirect  influence  does  not  afftct  the  real 
originality  of  the  great  Greek  teachers.  Thespiriief 
pure  philosophy  is  (as  has  been  ahready  seen)  wholy 
alien  from  eastern  thought;  and  it  was  eompan* 
tively  Uto  when  evw  a  Qrsak  notvred  to  ttfmau 
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jbtkMophy  ftt>iD  religion.  But  in  Greece  the  tepura- 
kkw,  when  it  was  oiioe  eifectedf  lemained  easentiaUjr 
sbmplete.  The  <^inion8  of  the  luicient  philosopbere 
might  or  might  not  be  outirardly  reconcilable 
with  the  popular  faith ;  but  philosophy  and  fiuth 
were  independent.  The  very  value  of  Greek 
teaching  lies  in  he  hct  that  it  was,  as  far  as  ia 
possible,  a  result  of  simple  reason,  or,  if  faith  asserts 
Its  prerogative,  the  distinction  is  sharply  marked. 
In  this  we  have  a  record  of  the  power  and  weakness 
of  the  human  mind  written  at  once  on  the  grandest 
scale  and  in  the  fairest  characters. 

Of  the  \-arious  classifications  of  the  Greek  schools 
which  have  been  proposed,  the  simplest  aud  truest 
seems  to  be  that  which  divides  the  history  of  phil- 
oeophy  into  three  great  periods,  the  first  reaching 
to  the  era  of  the  Sophists,  tlie  next  to  the  death  of 
Aristotle,  the  third  to  the  Christian  era.  In  the 
first  period  the  world  objectively  b  the  great  centre 
of  inquu7;  in  the  second,  the  "  ideas  '*  of  things, 
truth,  and  being;  in  the  third,  the  chief  interest  of 
phikMophy  faUs  back  upon  the  practical  conduct  of 
Ufie.  Successive  systems  overlap  each  other,  both 
in  time  and  subjects  of  speculaUon,  but  broadly 
the  sequence  which  has  been  indicated  will  hold 
good  (Zeller,  Die  PhilotophU  der  Griechen,  i. 
Hi,  Ad,).  After  the  Christian  era  philosophy 
eeased  to  have  any  true  vitality  in  Greece,  but  it 
made  fi^h  efibrts  to  meet  the  changed  conditions 
of  life  at  Alexandria  and  Rome.  At  Alexandria 
Platooism  was  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  oriental 
mysticbm,  and  afterwards  of  Christianity;  at 
Kome  Stoicism  was  united  with  the  vigorous  vb- 
tiies  of  active  life.  Each  of  these  great  divisions 
most  be  passed  in  rapid  review. 

1.  The  pre-Socratic  SchooU.  —  The  first  Greek 
philosophy  was  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  fol- 
low out  in  thought  the  mythic  cosmogonies  of 
evlier  poets.  Gradually  the  depth  and  variety  of 
the  problems  included  in  the  idea  of  a  cosmogony 
bocame  apparent,  and,  after  each  clew  had  been 
fbUowed  out,  the  period  ended  in  the  negative 
ftaafohing  of  the  Sophists.  The  questions  of  crea- 
tion, of  the  immediate  relation  of  mind  and  matter, 
were  pronounced  in  foct,  if  not  in  word,  insoluble, 
and  speculation  was  turned  into  a  new  direction. 

What  is  the  one  permanent  element  which  un- 
derlies the  changing  forms  of  things?  this  was 
tbe  primary  inqiSry  to  which  the  Iimic  school  en- 
deavored to  find  an  answer.  Thalks  (dr.  b.  g. 
810-625),  following,  as  it  seems,  the  geneak)gy  of 
Hesiod,  pointed  to  mobture  (water)  as  the  one 
■onroe  and  supporter  of  life.  Akaxime^es  (dr. 
B.  a  530-480)  substituted  air  for  water,  as  the  more 
nibtJe  and  all-pervading  element;  but  equally  with 
Thales  ha  ne^^ted  all  consideration  of  thie  force 
whkih  might  be  supposed  to  modify  the  one  primal 
ittbstanoe.  At  a  much  later  date  (cir.  b.  c.  450) 
DiooKNES  of  ApoUonia,  to  meet  thb  diflOculty, 
represented  thb  elementary  **air'*  as  endowed 
with  intelligence  (y^iftf-is),  but  even  he  makes  no 
distinction  between  Um  material  and  the  intelligent. 
Tbe  atomic  theory  of  Dbmocbitus  (cir.  b.  c. 
160-357),  which  stands  in  dose  oonnectbn  with 
Ihis  form  of  Ionic  teadiini^,  offered  another  and 
more  plausible  solution.  The  motion  of  hb  atoms 
ineluded  the  actk>n  of  force,  but  he  wholly  omitted 
Co  account  for  its  source.  Meanwhile  another 
OBode  of  speculation  had  arisen  in  the  same  school. 
In  plaoe  of  one  definite  element  Anaximastdbb 
(B.  o.  610-547)  suggested  the  unlimited  {rh  6wct- 
^#r)  M  the  adequate  origin  of  all  special  existeo- 
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oes.  And  somewhat  more  than  a  century  latef 
Anaxaooraa  summed  up  the  result  of  such  a 
line  of  speculation:  "All  things  were  together; 
then  mind  {^ovs)  came  and  dbposed  tliem  in 
order  **  (Diog.  LaerL  ii.  6).  llius  we  are  left  face 
to  fiioe  with  an  ultimate  dualbm. 

The  EUatic  school  started  fh>m  an  opposite  point 
of  view.  Thales  saw  mobture  present  in  material 
things,  and  pronounced  thb  to  be  their  funda- 
mental principb:  Xk210PUAHE8  (dr.  b.  c.  530- 
50)  **  looked  up  to  the  whole  heaven  and  said  that 
the  One  b  (lOd  '*  (Arbt.  Met.  i.  5,  rh  %¥  elyal  frivi 
rhv  $§6v)<  *^ Thales  saw  gods  in  all  things:  Xen- 
ophaoes  saw  all  things  in  God  "  (I'hirlwall,  IJisL 
of  Gr.  ii.  136).  lliat  which  w,  according  to  Xen- 
ophanes,  must  be  one,  etomal,  hifinite,  immo^'able, 
unchangeable.  Parmekidks  of  £lea  (b.  c.  500) 
substituted  abstract  "  being  *'  for  **  (jod  **  in  the 
system  of  Xenophanes,  and  dbtiiiguished  with  pre- 
cbiou  the  functions  of  sense  and  reason.  Sense 
teaches  us  of  "  the  many,*'  tbe  fsUse  (phenomena): 
Reason  of  **the  one,'*  the  true  (the  absolute). 
Zeno  of  £lea  (cir.  b.  c.  450)  developed  with  k)g- 
ical  ingenuity  the  contradictions  involved  in  our 
perceptions  of  things  (in  the  idea  of  mi4um.  for 
instance),  and  thus  formally  prepared  the  way  for 
skepUcbm.  If  the  ofie  alone  m,  the  phenomenal 
world  b  an  illusion.  The  sublime  aspiration  of 
Xenophanes,  when  followed  out  legitimatdy  to  its 
consequences,  ended  in  bUnk  negation. 

The  teaching  of  Heraclitus  (b.  c.  500)  ofiEera 
a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  the  Eleatics,  and 
stands  fur  in  advance  of  the  earlier  Ionic  scbod, 
with  which  he  b  hbtorically  connected.  So  for 
from  oontrastinic  the  exbtent  and  the  phenomenal, 
he  boklly  identified  being  with  change.  **  There 
ever  was,  and  b,  and  shall  be,  an  ever-living  fire, 
unceasingly  kindled  and  extinguished  in  due  meas- 
ure*' {kvr6fi9¥ov  fi^rpa  koI  kwoafiwyifi^ww 
fUrpa,  Clem.  Alex.  Strum,  v.  14,  §  105).  Kest 
and  continuance  b  death.  That  which  b  b  the  in* 
stantaneous  balance  of  contending  powers  (Diog. 
Laoi.  ix.  7,  3i&  r^s  iwtununfwwiit  iipfi6tr$at  rit 
Cttra).  Creation  b  the  phy  of  the  Creator. 
Everywhere,  as  far  as  hb  opinions  can  be  grasiied, 
Heraclitus  makes  noble  "  guesses  at  truth; "  yet  he 
leaves  *<  fote  "  {eifuipftdyri)  as  the  supreme  crentor 
(Stob.  Eel.  i.  p.  59,  ap.  Kitter  <fc  Freller,  i  42). 
The  cycles  of  life  and  death  run  on  by  its  law.  It 
may  have  been  by  a  natural  reaction  that  from 
these  wider  speculations  he  turned  hb  thoughts  in- 
wards. **I  investigated  myself,"  he  says,  with 
coiisdous  pride  (Plut.  adv.  Col.  1118,  c);  and  in 
thb  respect  he  foreshadows  the  teaching  of  Socrates, 
as  Zeno  did  that  of  the  Sophbts. 

The  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  (dr.  b.  c.  940- 
510)  b  subordinate  in  interest  to  hb  social  and 
political  theories,  though  it  supplies  a  link  in  the 
course  of  speculation ;  others  had  kbored  to  trace 
a  unity  in  the  world  in  the  presence  of  one  under- 
lying  dement  or  in  the  Idea  of  a  whole;  he  sought 
to  combine  the  separate  harmony  of  parts  with  total 
unity.  Numerical  unity  includes  tbe  finite  and 
the  infinite;  and  in  tbe  relatkws  of  number  there 
b  a  perflect  symmetry,  as  all  spring  out  of  the  fun- 
damental unit  Thus  numbers  seemed  to  Pythag- 
oras to  be  not  only  **  patterns "  of  things  (t«&» 
6irrof¥\  but  causes  of  their  bdng  (r^r  o^i«ff). 
How  he  connected  numbers  with  concrete  bdni^ 
it  b  impossible  to  determine;  but  it  may  not  b« 
wholly  fknciful  to  see  in  the  doctrine  of  transmi- 
gration of  soub  an  attempt  to  trace  in  the  i 
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the  fonxm  of  life  mn  outward  txprtatkfn  of  a  har- 
monious kw  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical 
world.  (The  remains  of  the  pre-Socratic  philoso- 
phers bMxe  been  collected  in  a  very  convenient  form 
by  F.  MuOaeh  in  Didot's  Bibtioth,  Gr.,  Paris, 
1860.) 

The  first  cycle  of  phikMophy  was  thus  completed. 
All  the  great  primary  problems  of  thought  had 
been  stated,  and  typical  answers  rendered.  The 
relation  of  spirit  and  matter  was  still  unsolved. 
Speculation  issued  in  dualism  (Anaxagoras),  ma- 
terialism (Democritus),  or  pantheism  (Xenophanes). 
On  one  side  reason  was  made  the  sole  criterion  of 
truth  (Parmenides):  on  the  other,  experience 
(Heradittts).  As  yet  there  was  no  rest,  and  the 
Sophists  prepared  Uie  way  for  a  new  method. 

Whatever  may  be  the  moral  estimate  which  is 
formed  of  the  Sophists,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  importance  of  their  teaehing  as  prepara- 
tory to  that  of  Socrates.  AU  attempts  to  arrive 
at  certainty  by  a  study  of  the  world  had  failed : 
might  it  not  seem,  then,  that  truth  is  subjective? 
<*llan  is  the  measure  of  all  things."  Sensations 
are  modified  by  the  individual;  md  may  not  this 
hold  good  universally?  The  conclusion  was  ap- 
plied to  morals  and  poUtics  with  fearless  skill.  The 
belief  in  absolute  truth  and  right  was  well-nigh 
banished ;  but  meanwhile  the  Sophists  were  perfect- 
ing the  instrument  which  was  to  be  turned  against 
them.  Language,  in  their  hands,  acquired  a  pre- 
cision unknown  before,  when  words  assumed  the 
phwe  of  things.  Plato  might  ridicule  the  pedantry 
of  Protagoras,  but  Socrates  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
from  it. 

2.  The  Soet'otic  Sckoois.  —  In  the  second  period 
of  Greek  phik>sophy  the  scene  and  sul^ject  were 
both  changed.  Athens  became  the  centre  of  spee- 
uhilkms  which  had  hitherto  chiefly  found  a  home 
among  the  more  mixed  populations  of  the  colonies. 
And  at  the  same  time  inqnh7  was  turned  from 
the  outward  worid  to  the  inward,  from  theories  of 
the  origin  and  relation  of  things  to  theories  of  our 
knowledge  of  them.  A  philosophy  of  ideas,  using 
the  term  in  its  wklest  sense,  succeeded  a  phikMophy 
of  nature.  In  three  generations  Greek  specufaition 
reached  its  greatest  gfory  in  the  teaching  of  Soc- 
rates, Pkto,  and  Aristotle.  MThen  the  sovereignty 
of  Greeeeceased,  all  higher  philosophy  ceased  with 
it.  In  the  hopeleu  ttvmoU  of  civil  disturbances 
which  foUowcd,  men*s  thoughts  were  ehiefly  di- 
rected to  questions  of  personal  duty. 

The  femous  sentence  in  whkh  Aristotle  (Met 
M.  4)  oharaeteriaes  the  teaching  of  Socrates  (b. 

0.  468-399)  phioes  his  scientific  position  in  the 
clearest  light.  There  are  two  things,  he  says, 
whKh  we  may  rightly  attribute  to  Socrates,  induc- 
tive reasoning,  and  general  definition  {roOs  'r^iweuc 
ruc^hs  \6yovs  iral  rh  SplCtdku  ica^Xov)*  By  the 
first  he  endeavored  to  discover  the  permanent 
ekment  wUeh  underiies  the  changing  forms  of 
appearances  and  the  varieties  of  opinkm ;  by  the 
second  he  fixed  the  truth  which  he  had  thus  gained. 
But,  beskles  this,  Socrates  rendered  another  serviee 
to  truth.  He  changed  not  only  the  method  but 
also  the  snt|)ect  of  phikMophy  (Oc  Acad,  Pat. 

1.  4).  Ethics  oceupied  hi  his  investigatkms  the 
primary  place  which  had  hitherto  been  hekl  by 
Physics.  The  great  aim  of  his  inductkm  was  to 
establish  the  sovereignty  of  Virtue;  and  before 
entefing  on  other  speculations  he  determined  to 
obey  the  Delphian  maxim  and  **know  himself 
(Flat  PAorfp.  296).  It  was  a  necessary  consequence 
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of  %  first  eflbrt  m  this  directk>n  that 
regarded  all  the  results  which  he  derived  as  like  in 
kind.  Knowledge  (iirtaHifiri)  was  eq-jdlyabao* 
lute  and  authoritative,  whether  it  referred  to  the 
laws  of  inteUectual  operations  or  to  questions  of 
morality.  A  conclusion  in  geometry  and  a  cooda- 
sion  on  conduct  were  set  forth  as  true  in  the  same 
sense.  Thus  rice  was  only  snother  name  far  igocK 
rance  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  9,  4;  Arist.  £<h,  Ewd.  i.  5). 
Every  one  was  supposed  to  have  within  him  a  fecolt  j 
absolutely  leading  to  riglit  action,  just  as  the  mind 
necessarily  decides  rightly  as  to  relations  of  space 
and  number,  when  each  step  in  the  pivposltkm  is 
deariy  stated.  Socrates  practically  neglected  the 
determinative  power  of  the  wilL  His  great  glory 
was,  however,  deariy  connected  with  this  funda- 
mental error  in  his  system.  He  afiSrmed  the  ex- 
istence of  a  universal  law  of  right  and  wrong.  He 
connected  philosophy  with  action,  both  in  detail 
and  in  general.  On  the  one  side  he  upbeM  the 
supremacy  of  Conscience,  on  the  other  the  working 
of  Proridence.  Not  the  least  fruitful  characteristic 
of  his  teaching  was  what  may  !«  called  its  desuito- 

ess.  He  formed  no  complete  system.  He  wrote 
nothing.  He  attracted  and  impressed  hb  rcaden 
by  his  many-sided  nature.  He  helped  others  to 
give  birth  to  thoughts,  to  use  his  fevorite  image, 
but  he  was  barren  himself  (Pfatt.  Thtai.  p.  150). 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  most  coniScting  oplnioiis 
were  maintained  by  some  of  his  professed  foUoverv, 
who  carried  out  isolated  fhigments  cf  his  teaching 
to  extreme  conclusions.  Some  adopted  his  method 
(Eudldes,  cir.  b.  c.  400,  the  Megnnamt);  others 
bis  subject.  Of  the  latter,  one  section,  following 
out  his  proposition  of  the  identity  of  self-oommaDd 
iiyKpdrua)  with  virtue,  professed  an  utter  disre- 
gard of  everything  material  (Antisthenes,  cir.  B. 
c.  866,  the  Cymc$),  while  the  other  (Aristippaa, 
cir.  B.  c.  866,  the  Cyrenmcs\  inverdng  the  maxim 
that  rirtue  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  pleasure^ 
took  immediate  pleasure  as  the  rule  of  actkm. 

These  "  minor  Socratic  schools  *'  were,  however, 
premature  and  imperfect  devefopments.  llie  truths 
which  they  distorted  were  embodied  at  a  later  time 

more  reasonable  forms.  Plato  alone  (b.  c. 
480-847),  by  the  breadth  and  nobteness  of  bit 
teaching,  was  the  true  successor  of  Socrates:  with 
fuller  detail  and  greater  ebborateness  of  parts,  hii 
philosophy  was  as  manysided  as  that  of  hb  master. 
Thus  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  consistent  Pla- 
tonic system,  though  many  Platonic  doctrines  are 
suflkiently  marked.  Pbto,  indeed,  possessed  two 
commanding  powers,  which,  though  apparently  m- 
compatible,  are  in  the  highest  sense  complementary: 
a  matchless  destructive  dialectic,  and  %  creative 
imaghiatfon.  By  the  ffrst  he  refuted  the  grest 
iiilbcies  of  the  Sophists  on  the  uncetlainty  of 
knowledge  and  right,  carrying  out  in  this  the 
attacks  of  Socrates;  by  the  other  he  endeavor^  to 
bridge  over  the  interval  between  appearsnee  and 
reality,  and  gabi  an  approach  to  the  etemaL  His 
fismous  doctrines  of  ideas  and  recoUection  (&n(- 
fi^ffts)  are  a  solutkm  by  Imaginatioo  of  a  fogkaJ 
difficulty.  Soerates  had  shown  the  ezistenoe  of 
general  notkms;  Pbto  felt  constrained  to  attribota 
to  them  a  substantive  existence  (Arist.  MeL  M. 
4).  A  gkwious  rision  gave  completeness  to  bb 
view.  The  unembodied  spfarlts  were  exhIbHed  in 
immediate  presence  of  the  » ideas  ^*  of  things 
{Phadr.  p.  247);  the  bw  of  their  embodfanent 
was  sensibly  portrayed;  and  the  more  or  less  ririi 
remembrance  of  supramundane  realities  la  ItUs  Wk 
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was  timoed  to  antecedent  fiicts.  All  men  were  thue 
luppoeed  to  ha,\e  been  £&ce  to  face  with  Truth: 
the  ol^t  of  teachuig  was  to  bring  back  imprea- 
U0D8  latent  bat  unefi^^oed. 

llie  *<mjth»**  of  Plato,  to  one  of  the  nuMt 
Cmuoiu  of  which  reference  has  juat  been  madef 
play  a  most  important  part  in  hia  system.  Thej 
answer  in  the  philosopher  to  fiiith  in  the  Christian. 
In  dealing  with  immortality  and  judgment  he 
leaves  the  way  of  reason,  and  ventures,  as  he  says, 
on  A  rude  nSl  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  ocean 
(PAcerf.  85  D;  Gory.  523  A).  "ITie  peril  and 
the  prize  are  noble  and  the  hope  is  great  *'  {Phcdd, 
114,  C,  D).  Such  tales,  he  admita,  may  seem 
puerile  and  ridiculous;  and  if  there  were  other 
sorer  and  clearer  means  of  gaining  the  desired  end, 
the  judgment  would  be  just  {Gorg,  527  A).  But, 
■a  it  is,  thus  only  can  he  connect  the  seen  and  the 
imseen.  The  myths,  then,  mark  the  limit  of  his 
dialectics.  They  are  not  merely  a  poetical  picture 
of  truth  already  gained,  or  a  popukr  illustration 
of  his  teaching,  but  real  efforts  to  penetrate  beyond 
the  depths  of  argument.  They  show  that  his 
method  was  not  commensurate  with  his  instinctive 
desires;  and  pobt  out  in  intelligible  outlines  the 
subjects  on  which  man  looks  for  revelation.  Such 
are  the  relations  of  the  human  mind  to  truth 
{Pbmir.  pp.  246-249);  the  preuxistence  and  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  (Meno,  pp.  81-S3;  PhaJr. 
pp.  110-112;  Tim.  p.  41);  the  sUte  of  future  retri- 
bution {Garg.  pp.  623-625  ;  Rrp,  x.  614-616); 
the  revolutions  of  the  world  {PolU.  p.  269.  Com- 
pare also  Sympot.  pp.  189-191,  203-205;  Zeller, 
PAiIof.  d  QrUck,  pp.  361-363,  who  gives  the 
literature  of  the  subject). 

The  great  dlflference  between  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle (B.  c.  384-322)  lies  in  the  use  which  Phto 
thus  made  of  Imaginfttion  as  the  exponent  of  in- 
stinct. The  dialectic  of  Pkto  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  Aristotle,  and  Aristotle  exhibits  traces  of 
poetic  power  not  unworthy  of  Plato;  but  Aristotle 
never  allows  imagination  to  influence  his  final 
decisicm.  He  elaborated  a  perfect  method,  and  he 
used  it  with  perfect  Beumess.  His  writings,  if  any, 
contain  the  highest  utterance  of  pure  reason.  Look- 
ing back  on  dl  the  earlier  efR>rts  of  philosophy,  he 
pronoimced  a  calm  and  final  judgment  For  him 
many  of  the  conclusions  which  others  had  main- 
tained were  ^lUueless,  because  he  showed  that  they 
rested  on  feeling,  and  not  on  argument.  This 
stem  severity  of  k)gic  gives  an  indescribable  pathos 
to  those  passages  in  which  he  touches  on  the  high- 
est hc^ies  of  men ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  more 
truly  affecting  chapter  in  ancient  literature  than 
that  in  which  he  states  in  a  few  uuimpassioned 
sentences  the  issue  of  his  inquiry  into  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Part  of  it  may  be  immortal. 
but  that  part  is  impersonal  {Dt  An,  iii.  6).  This 
was  the  sentence  of  reason,  and  he  gives  expres- 
rion  to  it  without  a  word  of  protest,  and  yet  as 
one  who  knew  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  which 
it  involved.  The  conclusbn  is,  as  it  were,  the 
epitaph  of  tnA  speculation.  I^ws  of  obsen'ation 
aod  argument,  rules  of  action,  principles  of  gov- 
ernment remain,  but  there  is  no  ho^  beyond  the 
grave. 

It  fioUows  necessarily  that  the  PUtonic  doctrine 
of  ideas  was  emphatically  ngected  by  Aristotle, 
who  gave,  however,  the  final  devek>pment  to  the 
original  oonceptk>n  of  Socrates.  With  Socrates 
t* ideal"*  (general  definitions)  were  mere  abstrac- 
with  Pkto  they  had  an  absolute  existence; 
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with  Aristotle  they  had  no  existence  separata  tnm 
things  in  which  they  were  realized,  though  the 
form  (ijLop^)i  which  answers  to  the  Platonic  ideai 
was  held  to  be  the  etseiioe  of  the  thing  itself  (oomp* 
Zeller,  Phiios,  d  GiiecA.  i.  119, 120). 

There  is  one  feature  common  in  essence  to  the 
systems  of  Pkto  and  Aristotle  which  has  not  yet 
been  noticed.  In  both.  Ethics  is  a  part  of  Politics. 
The  citizen  is  prior  to  the  man.  In  Plato  this  ^ 
doctrine  finds  its  most  extravagant  development  in 
theory,  though  his  life,  and,  in  some  places,  his 
teaching,  woe  directly  opposed  to  it  (e.  g.  Gorg, 
p.  527  I>).  This  practical  inconsequence  was  due, 
it  may  be  supposed,  to  the  condition  of  Athens  at 
the  time,  for  the  idea  was  b  complete  harmony 
with  the  national  feeling;  and,  in  fiict,  the  absolute 
subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  body  includes 
one  of  the  chief  lessons  <^  the  ancient  world.  In 
Aristotle  the  "  political  *'  character  of  man  it 
defined  with  greater  precision,  and  brought  within 
narrower  limits.  The  breaking-up  of  the  small 
Greek  states  had  prepared  the  way  for  more  com- 
prehensive views  of  himian  fellowship,  without  de- 
stroying the  fundamental  truth  of  the  necessity  of 
social  union  for  perfect  life.  But  in  the  next  gen- 
eration this  was  lost.  The  wars  of  the  Succession 
obliterated  the  idea  of  society,  and  philosophy  was 
content  with  aiming  at  individual  happiness. 

The  coming  change  was  indicated  by  the  rise  of 
a  school  of  skeptics.  The  skepticism  of  the  Sophists 
marked  the  ck)se  of  the  first  period,  and  in  like 
manner  the  skepticism  of  the  Pyrrbonists  marks 
the  ck)se  of  the  second  (Stilpo,  cir.  d.  a  290; 
Pyurhon,  cir.  b.  c.  990).  But  the  Pyrrhonists 
rendered  no  positive  service  to  the  cause  of  phi- 
losophy, at  the  Sophists  did  by  the  refinement  of 
language.  Their  immediate  influence  was  limited 
in  its  range,  and  it  is  only  as  a  symptom  that  the 
rise  of  the  school  is  important.  But  in  this  respect 
it  foreshows  the  character  of  afler-phikMophy  by 
denying  the  foundation  of  all  higher  speculations. 
Thus  ail  interest  was  turned  to  questions  of  prac- 
tical morality.  Hitherto  morality  had  been  baaed 
as  a  science  upon  mental  analysis,  but  by  the 
Pyrrhonists  it  was  made  subservient  to  hw  and 
custom.  Immediate  experience  was  held  to  be  the 
rule  of  life  (oomp.  Ritter  and  Preller,  §  350). 

3.  The  potl-Socratic  SckooU,  —  AOer  Aristotle, 
phikMophy,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  took  a  new 
direction.  The  Socratio  schools  were,  as  has  been 
shown,  connected  by  a  common  pursuit  of  the 
permanent  element  which  underlies  phenomena. 
Socrates  placed  Virtue,  truth  in  action,  in  a  knowl- 
ledge  of  the  uleas  of  things.  Phto  went  further, 
and  maintained  that  these  ideas  are  alone  truly 
existent.  Aristotle,  though  differing  in  terms,  y^ 
only  foUowed  in  the  same  direction,  when  he  at* 
tributed  to  Form,  not  an  independent  existence, 
but  a  fiuhioning,  vivifying  power  in  all  individual 
objects.  But  from  this  point  speculation  took  a 
mainly  personal  direction.  Philosophy,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  ceased  to  exist.  This  was 
due  both  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  to 
the  exhaustion  consequent  on  the  fiulure  of  the 
Socratic  method  to  solve  the  deep  mysteries  of 
being.  Aristotle  had,  indeed,  laid  the  wide  founda- 
tions of  an  inductive  system  of  physics,  but  few 
were  inclined  to  continue  his  work.  The  physical 
theories  which  were  brought  fbrward  were  merely 
adaptations  from  earlier  philosophers. 

In  dealing  with  moral  questions  two  opposite 
systems  are  possible,  and  have  found  advocates  la 
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•n  ages.  On  the  one  tide  it  may  be  said  that 
the  character  of  actions  is  to  be  judged  by  their 
retults;  on  the  other,  that  it  is  to  be  sought  only 
in  the  actioiw  themselves.  Pleasure  is  the  test 
of  right  in  one  case;  an  assumed,  or  discorered, 
law  of  our  nature  in  the  other.  If  the  world  were 
perfect  and  tlie  bahuice  of  human  foculties  undis- 
turbed, it  is  evident  that  both  systems  would  gire 
identical  results.  As  it  is,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  error  on  each  side,  which  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
rival  schools  of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  who 
practically  divided  the  suffi'ages  of  the  mass  of 
educated  men  in  the  centuries  before  and  aft«r  the 
Christian  em. 

Epicurus  (b.  c.  862-270)  defined  the  object  of 
philosophy  to  be  the  attainment  of  a  happy  life. 
The  pumiit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  he  regarded 
as  superfluous.  He  rgected  dialectics  as  a  uselest 
study,  and  accepted  the  senses,  in  the  widest  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  [Epicukkajcs,  i.  670],  as 
the  criterion  of  truth.  Physics  he  subordinated 
enUrely  to  ethics  (Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  7).  But  he 
differed  widely  from  the  C}Tenaics  in  his  view  of 
happiness.  The  happiness  at  which  the  wise  man 
aims  is  to  be  found,  he  said,  not  in  momentary 
gratification,  but  in  lifelong  pleasure.  It  does  not 
consist  necessarily  hi  excitement  or  motion,  but 
often  in  absolute  tranquillity  (&Tapa(fa)>  **  The 
wise  man  is  happy  even  on  the  rack  "  ( LMog.  LAert 
X.  118),  for  "virtue  alone  is  inseparable  from 
pleasure**  {id,  188).  To  live  happily  and  to 
live  wisely,  nobly,  and  justly,  are  convertible 
phrases  {»(/.  140).  But  it  fbUowed  as  a  corollary 
fVom  his  view  of  happiness,  that  the  Gods,  who 
were  assumed  to  be  supremely  happy  and  eternal, 
were  absolutely  free  fh)m  the  distractions  and  emo- 
tions consequent  on  any  care  for  the  worid  or  man 
ii<L  139;  comp.  Lucr.  ii.  646-647).  AH  things 
were  -supposed  to  come  into  beinj;  by  chance,  and 
so  pass  away;  and  tlie  study  of  Nature  was  chiefly 
useifiil  as  dispelling  the  superstitious  fears  of  the 
Gods  and  death  by  which  the  multitude  are  tor- 
mented. It  is  obvious  how  such  teaching  would 
degenerate  in  practice.  The  bidiridual  was  left 
master  of  his  own  life,  free  fh>m  all  regard  to  any 
higher  kw  than  a  refined  selfishness. 

While  Epicurus  asserted  in  this  manner  the 
claims  of  one  part  of  man*s  nature  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  Zeno  of  Citium  (dr.  b.  c.  280),  with  equal 
partiality,  advocated  a  purely  spiritual  (intellectual) 
morality.  The  opposition  between  the  two  was 
complete.  The  infinite,  chance-formed  worlds  of 
the  one  stand  over  against  the  one  harmonious 
workl  of  the  other  (>n  the  one  side  are  Gods 
regardless  of  material  things,  on  the  other  a  Being 
permeating  and  vivifying  all  creation,  lliis  differ- 
ence necessarily  found  its  chief  expression  in  ethics. 
For  when  the  Stoics  taught  that  there  were  only 
two  principles  of  things.  Matter  {rh  irdoxov)i  and 
God,  Fate,  Reason  —  for  the  names  were  many  by 
which  it  was  fashioned  and  quickened  (t^  toiov^) 
—  it  folk>wed  that  the  acti\-e  principle  in  man  is 
of  Divine  orii^n,  and  that  his  duty  is  to  live  con- 
formably to  nature  (t^  6fio\oyovfi4ws  [rf  ^t^^-fi] 
(^v)'  By  '♦  Nature  "  some  understood  the  nature 
of  man,  cihers  the  nature  of  the  universe;  but  both 
agreed  in  regarding  it  as  a  ffetieml  kiw  of  the  whole, 
and  not  particiUar  passions  or  impulses.  Good, 
therefore,  was  but  one.     All  external  things  were 


o  This  statement,  whieh  la  true  generally.  Is  open  to 
Viaay  exoeptloos.    Tbs  ftanons  hymn  of  Cleaothcs  is 
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indifilhvnt.  Reason  was  the  absuhite  sovereign  of 
man.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoica,  l&e  that 
of  Epicurus,  practically  left  man  to  himeelf.  Bat 
it  was  worse  in  its  final  results  than  E|iicnriani,  for 
it  made  him  his  own  god.' 

In  one  point  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  wne 
agreed.  They  both  regarded  the  happiuess  and 
culture  of  the  individual  as  the  highest  good.  Both 
systems  belonged  to  a  period  of  oormptioa  and 
decay.  They  were  the  efibrts  of  the  man  to  sup- 
port himself  in  the  rain  of  the  stote.  But  at  the 
same  time  this  assertion  of  individual  independence 
and  breaking  down  of  local  connections  performed 
an  important  work  in  preparation  for  Christianity. 
It  was  for  the  Gentile  world  an  iufhienee  cor- 
responding to  the  Dispersion  for  the  Jews.  Men, 
as  men,  owned  their  fellowship  as  they  had  not  done 
before.  Isolating  superstitions  were  shattered  by 
the  arguments  of  the  Epicureans.  The  unity  of  the 
human  conscience  was  vigorously  afiSnned  by  the 
Stoics  (comp.  AnUmiwu^  iv.  4,  83,  with  Gataker's 
notes). 

Meanwhile  in  the  New  Academy  PhUonlam  degen- 
erated into  skepticism.  Epicurus  found  an  autibori- 
tative  rule  in  the  senses.  The  Stoics  took  refuge 
in  what  seems  to  answer  to  the  modern  doctrine 
of  "common  sense,**  and  noaintained  that  the 
senses  give  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  object.  Car- 
NKADKB  (b.  c.  213-129)  combatcd  theae  views, 
and  showed  that  sensation  cannot  be  pro^-ed  to  de- 
clare the  real  nature,  but  only  some  of  the  effects, 
of  things.  Thus  the  slight  phikeophical  basis  of 
the  kter  schools  was  undermined.  Skepticism 
remained  as  the  last  isKue  of  speculation ;  and,  if 
we  may  believe  the  declaration  of  Seneca  ( QiaoatL 
Nat.  vii.  32),  skepticism  itself  soon  ceased  to  be 
taught  as  a  system.  The  great  teadiers  had  sought 
rest,  and  In  the  end  they  found  unrest.  No  scmik* 
of  life  coukl  be  established.  The  reason  of  the  few 
failed  to  create  an  esoteric  rale  of  virtue  and  ha^ 
piness.  For  in  this  they  all  agreed,  that  the  Ueas- 
ings  of  philosophy  were  not  lor  the  mass.  A 
**  Gospel  preached  to  the  poor  **  was  as  yet  un- 
known. 

But  though  the  Greek  philosophers  feO  short  of 
their  highest  aim,  it  needs  no  words  to  show  the 
work  which  they  did  as  pioneers  of  «  miiTenal 
Church.  They  revealed  the  wants  and  the  instincts 
of  men  with  a  clearness  and  vigor  elsewhere  unat- 
tainable, for  their  sight  was  dajxled  by  no  reflee- 
tions  fit>m  a  purer  fkitb.  Step  by  step  great 
questions  were  proposed  —  Fate,  Ptovidenee — Cod- 
•dence.  Law  —  the  State,  the  Man  —  and  answers 
were  given,  which  are  the  more  instnictive  becaose 
they  are  generally  one-sided.  The  discnssions, 
which  were  primarily  restricted  to  a  few,  in  time 
influenced  the  opinions  of  the  many.  The  preacher 
who  spoke  of  **  an  unknown  God  **  had  an  audicnca 
who  could  understand  him,  not  at  Athens  only  or 
Rome,  but  throughout  the  cirilized  world. 

llie  complete  course  of  philoeophy  was  ran  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  but  Uiere  were  yet  two  mixed 
systems  afterwards  which  ofi^red  some  novel  features. 
At  Alexandria,  Pktonism  was  united  with  tariooa 
elements  of  eastern  speculation,  and  Ibr  sereral 
centuries  exercised  an  important  inlhicnee  on 
Christian  doctrine.  At  Rome  Stoicism  was  vivified 
by  the  spirit  of  the  okl  republic,  and  exhibited  the 
extreme  western  type  of  phikwophy.     Of  the  fint 


one  of  the  noblest  exprMskms  of  beU^T  ia 
Power  (Mnllaeh,  F)r9gm,  Fkilm.  p.  151). 
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oomfnf;  CMi  be  laid  here.  It  arose  only  when 
ChrisUiinity  was  a  reco^j^used  spiritual  power,  and 
was  influenced  both  positirely  and  negatively  by 
the  GospeL  The  same  remaric  applies  to  the  efforts 
to  quicken  afresh  the  forms  of  Paganism,  which 
found  their  dimas  in  the  reign  of  Julian.  These 
hmre  no  independent  value  as  an  expression  of 
original  thought;  but  the  Roman  Stoicism  calls  for 
brief  notice  from  its  supposed  connection  with 
Christian  morality  (Senkga,  f  a.  d.  65;  Epic- 
TETU8,  t  cir.  A.  D.  115;  M.  Aureuus  A>T0NUfn8, 
121-180).  The  belief  in  this  connection  found  a 
nngular  expresuon  in  the  apocryphal  correspond- 
enee  of  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  which  was  widely 
received  in  the  early  Church  (Jerome,  De  Vir,  ill, 
xii.).  And  ktely  a  distinguished  writer  (Mill,  Oh 
Liberty^  p.  58,  quoted  by  Stanley,  Ettttem  Ch. 
Iject.  VI.,  apparently  with  approbation)  has  specu- 
lated on  the  '*  tras^oil  fact "  that  Constantine,  and 
not  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  the  first  Christian  em- 
peror. The  superficial  coincidences  of  Stoicism 
with  the  N.  T.  are  certamly  numerous.  Coinci- 
dences of  thought,  and  even  of  language,  might 
easily  be  multiplied  (Gataker,  AtUoninu$^  Prsef.  pp. 
xi.  etc),  and  in  considering  these  it  is  impossible 
not  to  remember  that  Semitic  thought  and  phrase- 
ology must  have  exercised  great  intiuence  on  Stoic 
teaching  (Grant,  Oxford  Euayt,  1858,  p.  82).a 
But  beneath  this  external  resemblance  of  Stoicism 
to  Christianity,  the  later  Stoics  were  fundament- 
ally opposed  to  it.  For  good  and  for  evil  they 
were  the  Pharisees  of  the  Gentile  world.  Their 
highest  aspirations  are  mixed  with  the  thanksgiv- 
ing "  that  they  were  not  as  other  men  are  "  (comp. 
Anton,  i.).  'l*heir  worship  was  a  sublime  egotiam> 
The  oonduct  of  life  was  regarded  as  an  art,  guided 
in  individual  actions  by  a  conscious  reference  to 
reason  {Anton,  iv.  2,  3,  v.  82),  and  not  a  sponta- 
neous process  rising  naturally  out  of  one  vital  prin- 
ciple.c'  The  wise  man,  "  wrapt  in  himself "  (vii. 
28),  was  supposed  to  kx>k  with  perfect  indiflference 
on  the  changes  of  time  (iv.  49);  and  yet  beneath 
this  show  of  independence  he  was  a  prey  to  a  hope- 
less sadness.  In  words  be  appealed  to  the  great 
law  of  fate  which  rapidly  sweeps  all  things  into 
oblirion  as  a  source  of  consolation  (I v.  2, 14,  vi.  15); 
but  there  is  no  confidence  in  any  futiue  retribution. 
In  a  certain  sense  the  elemei.(s  of  which  we  are 
composed  are  eternal  (v.  13),  fbr  they  are  hicorpo- 
rated  in  other  parts  of  the  univer>ie,  but  wt  shall 
cease  to  exist  (iv.  14,  21,  vL  24,  rii.  10).  Not 
only  is  there  no  recognition  of  communion  between 
an  immortal  man  and  a  personal  God,  but  the 
idea  is  excluded.  Man  is  but  an  atom  in  a  vast 
universe,  and  his  actions  and  sufferings  are  meas- 
ured solely  by  their  relation  to  the  whole  {AnUm. 
z.  5,  6,  20,  xii.  26,  vi.  45,  v.  22,  \M,  9).     God  is 
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a  Cltlom.  the  birthplace  of  Zeno,  was  a  Phoenician 
colony ;  Herillos,  his  pupU,  was  a  Carthaginian ; 
Chiyslppas  was  bom  at  Soli  or  Tarsus ;  of  his  schol- 
ars and  sncoeesors,  Zeno  and  AnUpater  were  natives  of 
Tarsos,  and  Diogenes  of  Babylonia.  In  the  next 
generadoa,  Posidonlus  was  a  native  of  Apamea  in 
Syria ;  and  Epktetns,  the  noblest  of  Stoles,  was  bom 
at  HiscapoUs  in  Phrygla. 

b  Seneca,  £>.  68,  11 :  "  Est  allquld  quo  sapiens 
aoteeedat  Dsnm ;  ills  benefkdo  natone  non  timet,  soo 
sapiens.''  Comp.  Ep.  41.  Anton,  xli.  26,  ^  Umrrw 
Kotk  Mii  fcol  knuBtv  imp^viiKt.     Oomp.  v.  10. 

c  This  explains  the  well-known  refere::ce  of  Bfarcus 
ittrsllns  to  the  Chrlstlsns.      They  were  ready  to  die 

ef  mere  ohstinaoy  "  (xar^  ^liMiv  wopiro^ir,  i-  •• 


but  another  name  for  *«  the  mind  of  the  universe  " 
{i  rod  SXov  povs,  v.  30),  **  the  sonl  of  the  world  " 
(iv.  40),  *^  the  reason  that  ordereth  matter  **  (ri. 
1),  *< universal  nature"  (^  rvv  ZXav  ^icts^  vii. 
33,  ix.  1 ;  comp.  x.  1 ),  and  is  even  identified  with 
the  worid  itself  (tow  y^yyiiffayros  K6fffiovi  xii.  1 ; 
oomp.  Grataker  on  iv.  23).  Thus  the  Stoicism  of 
M.  Aurelius  gives  many  of  the  moral  precepts  of 
the  (sospel  ((iataker,  Praf.  p.  xriii.),  but  without 
their  foundation,  which  can  find  no  place  in  his 
system.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  reflections 
without  emodon,  but  they  have  no  creative  eiiargy. 
They  are  the  hut  strain  of  a  dying  creed,  and  in 
themselves  have  no  special  affinity  to  the  new  fisith. 
Christianity  necessarily  includes  whate^-er  is  noblest 
in  them,  Imt  they  a^t  to  supply  the  place  of 
ChristUuiity,  and  do  not  lead  to  it.  The  red 
elements  of  greatness  in  M.  Aurelius  are  many, 
and  truly  Roman ;  but  the  study  of  his  .\feditntums 
by  the  side  of  the  N.  T.  can  leave  little  doubt  that 
he  could  not  have  helped  to  give  a  national  stand 
ing  place  to  a  Catholic  Church  .<< 

IV.  Chbistlanity  in  contact  with  Ancibkt 
Philosophy. 

The  only  direct  trace  of  the  contact  of  Chris- 
tianity with  western  philosophy  in  the  N.  T.  is  hi 
the  acc<^mt  of  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Athens,  where 

certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the 
Stoics  "  (AcU  xvii.  18)  —  the  representatives,  that 
is,  of  the  two  great  moral  schools  which  divided 
the  West  —  ** encountered  him;**  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  apostolic  writings  to  show  that  it 
exercised  any  important  influence  upon  the  early 
church  (comp.  1  Cor.  i.  22-4).  But  it  was  oth> 
erwise  with  eastern  speculation,  which,  as  it  was 
less  scientific  in  form,  penetrated  more  deeply 
through  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  **  philosophy  ** 
against  which  the  C^lossbms  were  warned  (Col.  ii. 
8)  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  of  eastern 
origin,  containing  elemento  similar  to  those  which 
were  afterwards  embodied  in  various  shapes  <^ 
Gnosticism,  as  a  selfish  asceticism  and  a  supersti* 
tious  reference  for  angels  (Col.  ii.  16-23);  and  in 
the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  addressed  to  Ephesus,  in 
which  city  St.  Paul  anticipated  the  rise  of  fislse 
teaching  (Acta  xx.  30),  two  distinct  forms  of  error 
may  be  traced  in  addition  to  Judaism,  due  more 
or  less  to  the  same  influence.  One  of  these  was  a 
vain  spiritualism,  insisting  on  ascetic  observances 
and  interpreting  the  resurrection  as  a  moral  change 
(1  Tim.  iv.  1-7;  2  Tim.  ii.  16-18);  the  other* a 
materialism  allied  to  sorcery  (2  'Ilm.  iii.  13, 
y6riTts)-  The  former  is  that  which  is  peculiariy 
'' false- styled  gnosis'*  (1  Tim.  vi.  20),  abounding 
in  "pro&ne  and  old  wives*  fiibles  '*  (1  11m.  iv.  7) 
and  empty  discussions  (i.  6,  vi  20) ;  the  latter  has 

fiiith),.  whereas,  he  says,  this  readlneM  ought  to  come 
*'  from  personal  Judgmeat  after  due  calculation  ** 
iairh  !3uci}f  Kpi9ttn  ....  AiAoyiO'juK'FWf  .  .  .  .  xl. 
8)  So  also  Bplctetus  (D/ss.  ix.  7,  k)  oontrssts  the 
fortitude  gained  by  "  hablt,"^  by  the  QaliUeans,  with 
the  true  fortitude  based  on  *^  reason  and  demonstra- 
tion.*' 

d  The  writings  of  Bpiotetos  contain  In  the  main  the 
same  system,  but  vrith  somewhat  lera  arrogance.  II 
may  be  remarked  that  the  silence  of  Epictetus  and  M. 
Aurelius  OA  the  teaching  of  Christianity  can  hardly  be 
explained  by  ignorance.  It  seems  that  the  philoso- 
pher would  not  notice  (in  word)  the  believer.  Comp 
Lardner,  WorkJt^  vii.  856-67. 
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%  doie  oonoeotion  with  earlier  tendenciei  at  Ephe- 
fui  (Acta  xix.  19),  and  with  the  traditional  ao- 
counta  of  Simon  Magus  (comp.  Acts  viii.  9),  whose 
working  on  the  early  church,  however  obscure,  was 
unquestionably  most  important.  These  antago- 
nistic and  yet  complementary  forms  of  heresy  found 
a  wide  development  in  later  times;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  no  trace  of  dualism,  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  Creator  and  the  Redeemer,  the 
Demiui^  and  the  true  God,  which  formed  so 
essential  a  tenet  of  the  Gnostic  schools,  occurs  in 
the  N.  T.  (oomp.  Thiersch,  Ver$uch  mr  llei-tt. 
d,  hia.  Standp.  etc,  231-304). 

The  writings  of  the  sub-apostolic  age,  with  the 
exoeptipn  of  the  famous  anecdote  of  Justin  Martyr 
(DiaL  3-4),  throw  little  light  upon  the  rektions 
of  Christianity  and  phikMophy.  The  heretical 
systems  again  are  too  obscure  and  complicated  to 
illustrate  moi^  than  the  general  admixture  of 
foreign  (especially  eastern)  tenets  with  the  apostolic 
teaching.  Gne  book,  however,  has  been  presened 
in  various  shapes,  which,  though  still  unaccountably 
neglected  in  church  histories,  contains  a  vivid  de- 
lineation of  the  speculative  struggle  which  Chris- 
tianity had  to  maintain  with  Judaism  and  Heath- 
enism. The  Clementine  ffotniUes  (ed.  Dressel, 
1853)  and  JUcogttWont  (ed.  GanMlori;  1838)  are  a 
kind  of  Philosophy  of  Keligkm,  and  in  subtlety  and 
richness  of  thought  yield  to  no  eariy  Christian 
writings.  The  picture  which  the  supposed  author 
draws  of  his  early  religious  doubts  is  evidently 
taken  from  life  (Clem.  Hfcot/n.  i.  1-3;  Neander, 
Ch.  HiiL  i.  43,  E.  T.);  and  in  the  discussions 
which  follow  there  are  clear  traces  of  western  as 
wen  as  eastern  philosophy  (Uhlhom,  Dk  Horn,  «. 
Recogn,  cL  Clem.  Rom.  pp.  404,  ^.). 

At  the  close  of  the  second  century,  when  the 
Church  of  Alexandria  oune  into  marked  intellect- 
ual preeminence,  the  mut^ial  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Neo-Platonism  opened  a  new  field  of 
speculation,  or  rather  the  two  systems  were  pre- 
sented in  forms  designed  to  meet  the  acknowledged 
wants  of  the  time.  According  to  the  commonly 
received  report,  Origen  was  the  scholar  of  Am- 
monius  Saccas,  who  first  gave  consistency  to  the 
later  Platonism,  and  for  a  k>ng  time  he  was  the 
contemporary  of  Pbtinus  (A.  d.  205-270),  who  was 
its  noblest  expositor.  Neo-Platonism  was,  in  fiftct, 
an  attempt  to  seize  the  spirit  of  Christianity  apart 
from  its  historic  basis  and  human  elonents.  The 
separation  between  the  two  was  absolute;  and  yet 
the  splendor  of  the  one-sided  spiritualism  of  the 
Keo-Platonists  attracted  in  some  cases  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Christian  Fathen  (Basil,  Theodoret), 
and  the  wide  circulation  of  the  writings  of  the 
pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopngite  served  to  propa- 
gate many  of  their  doctrines  under  an  orthodox 
name  among  the  schoolmen  and  mystics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (Vogt,  Neu-PlaUHiitmvt  u.  Chriiten- 
thun,  1836;  Herzog,  EncyUop.  s.  t.  Neu-PldtAmB- 
mus). 

The  want  which  the  Alexandrine  Fathen 
endeavored  to  satisfy  is  in  a  great  measure  the  want 
of  our  own  time.  If  Christianity  be  truth,  it 
must  have  points  of  special  connection  with  all 
nations  ^nd  all  periods.  The  difference  of  charac- 
ter in  the  constituent  writings  of  the  N.  T.  are 
evidently  typical,  and  present  the  Gospel  in  a  form 
(if  techni<»l  language  may  be  used)  now  ethical, 
now  logical,  now  mystical.  The  varieties  of  aspect 
thus  indicated  combine  to  give  the  idea  of  a  har- 
monk>u8  whole.    Clement  *ightly  maintained  that 
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there  is  a  **  gnoab  **  in  Chiistianiiy  distinct  frMB 
the  errors  of  Gnosticism.  The  latter  was  a  pn- 
mature  attempt  to  connect  the  Gospel  with  earlier 
systems ;  the  former  a  result  of  omflict  groanded 
on  (aith  (Mlhler,  PaUrologit^  424,  ^.).  Oirktiaa 
pbiloeopliy  may  be  in  one  sense  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  for  Christianity  confiessedly  derives  its  first 
principles  from  revelation,  and  not  from  simple 
reason ;  but  there  is  no  kiss  a  true  philosophy  of 
Christianity,  which  aims  to  show  how  completely 
these,  by  their  form,  their  subatanee,  and  their 
consequences,  meet  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of 
all  ages.  The  exposition  of  such  a  philospphy  wouki 
be  t^  work  of  a  modem  Origen.  B.  F.  W. 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  aom*  of 
the  more  recent  works  which  illustrate  points 
touched  upon  in  the  preceding  article.  See  J.  F. 
Bruch,  WeUheitt-Ltkre  dtr  Bebrier^  Straasb. 
1851.  M.  Nicohu,  Dt$  dodrmtM  rtUgtemtts  tkt 
Juifs  pendant  let  deux  nkde*  amUrieun  a  t'ert 
chretietme,  Paris,  1860.  C.  G.  Ginsbiii)g,  The 
Kabbalah,  Undou,  1865.  —  C.  A.  Brandia,  IJamA, 
der  Getch,  d.  griech. -rdmitchen  PhUu$opkit^  3 
Theila  in  5  Abth.,  Berl.  1835-66.  A.  B.  Kriadie, 
Fonekungeriy  etc  or.  Die  tkeoL  Lehren.  derffrierk. 
Denkety  wie  Prufung  der  DartUUung  Getru\ 
(rotting.  1840.  Norton's  Evid.  of  the  OemunemtM 
of  ike  Gospels,  2d  ed.  \-oi.  iii.  (Bost.  1848).  U  F. 
A.  Maury,  Hist,  des  religions  dt  la  Crece  nmtique^ 
3  tom.  Paris,  1857-59.  Sir  Alex.  Grant,  The  An- 
dent  Stoics,  in  Oxford  Essays  for  1858,  pp.  8<V 
123.  Id.  the  Ethics  of  Arietotle^  iUuttrated  vitk 
Essays  and  NoUs,  Sd  ed.,  2  vols.  Lond.  1866. 
Zeller,  Die  Enttcickelung  iter  Monotheuwnu  bri 
den  Griechen,  in  his  Vortrage  u,  AbkandUtngen^ 
Leips.  1865.  W.  A.  Butler,  Lectures  an  tke 
HisL  of  Anc.  Pkilosopky,  2  vols.  Lond.  1866.  G. 
H.  Lewes,  BisL  of  Pkihs.  from  Tholes  to  tke 
Present  Day,  3d  ed.,  voL  i.  (I^ond.  1866).  Grvte, 
Plato  and  the  other  Companions  of  Sokrairs^fd 
ed.,  3  vols.  Lond.  1867.  —  J.  Huber,  Die  Pkibm^- 
f^ie  der  Kirchenv^ter^  Miinchen,  1859.  A. 
Stoeckl,  6>fcA.  d.  Pkitos.  d,  patristiscken  Zeit, 
Wuizb.  1859.  E.  W.  MoUer,  CeacA.  d,  KoemoL 
ogie  in  der  griech.  Kircke,  bis  atff  Origenet, 
Halle,  1860.  —  Ueberweg*s  Grundriss  d.  Gesck.  d. 
Pkihs.  von  Tholes  bis  aufd.  Gegenwart,  3«  Aufl. 
3  Theile,  Berl.  1867-68,  is  not  only  an  esLcelknt 
compendium,  but  is  very  Aill  in  its  references  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject  A. 

PHINOSBS  [8  syl]  (♦irc/f ;  [1  EWr.  via.  % 
Vat.  ^ivccf ;  1  Blacc,  Alex.  4tr«t»tO  Pkimtes), 
1.  The  son  of  Eleaaar  son  of  Aaron,  the  great  hen 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood  (1  Esdr.  v.  6,  viii  2,  2^:  • 
2  Esdr.  i.  26;  Ecchis.  xlv.  28;  1  Maec.  U.  26). 

a.  Phinehas  the  son  of  EH,  2  Esdr.  i.  2a:  Imt 
the  insertion  of  the  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra 
(in  this  pUoe  only)  is  evidently  an  error,  since  Ezra 
bebnged  to  the  line  of  Eloazar,  and  Eli  to  that  of 
Ithamar.  It  probably  arose  from  a  confusion  of 
the  name  with  that  of  the  great  Phinehas,  who 
was  Ezra*s  forefisther. 

3.  [Vat  4ciyccy.]  A  priest  or  Lerite  of  the 
time  of  Ezra,  father  of  Eleazar  (1  Ewlr.  riiL  63). 

4.  (4iiW:  iSmone.)  1  Esdr.  t.  31.  [Passaii, 
2.]  G. 

PHIN'EHAS  (Dr75'*Q,  i.  c  Pinechas  [omcfa- 
mmtik,  utterance,  Fiirst';  broMen  momlk^  Gea.]  : 


a  Hen  the  LXX.  [Vat.]  has  •opoc  {but  Bom.  Alex 
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{Bom,  Alex.]  4irc^t;  bat  [Vat.]  onee  in  Pent 
and  unifonnfy  dsewhera,  4«ir«^f;  Jot.  ^tyt4tnis'- 
Pkmeei).  Son  of  Ekasar  and  grandson  of  Aaron 
(Ex.  tL  96).  His  moClur  is  recorded  as  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Putlcl,  an  nnimown  person,  who  is 
identified  by  the  Rabbis  with  Jethio  the  Midianite 
{2'arg.  Ptemdofom.  on  Ex.  yi.  36;  Wagenseil's 
Sota,  Tiii.  6).  Phinehas  is  memoraUa  Amt  having 
while  quite  a  youth,  by  his  sea]  and  eneigy  at  the 
critical  moment  of  the  lioentious  idolatry  of  Shlt- 
tim,  appeased  the  divine  wrath  and  pot  a  stop  to 
the  plagoe  which  was  destroying  the  nation  (Num. 
xzT.  7).  For  this  he  was  rewarded  by  the  special 
approbation  of  Jehovah,  and  by  a  promise  thi^  the 
priesthood  should  remain  in  his  &mily  forever 
(10-18).  This  seeou  to  have  raised  him  at  once 
to  a  very  high  position  in  the  nation,  and  he  was 
^pointed  to  accompany  as  priest  the  expedition 
by  which  the  Blidianites  were  destroyed  (xxxi.  6). 
Many  years  later  he  also  headed  the  party  who 
were  despatched  from  Shlloh  to  remonstrate  against 
the  Altar  which  the  trans-tlordanic  tribes  were 
reported  to  have  built  near  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii. 
18-32).  In  the  partition  of  the  country  be  re- 
ceived an  allotment  of  his  own— a  hill  on  Mount 
Ephraim  which  bore  bis  name — Gibeath-Pinechas. 
Here  his  finther  was  buried  (Josh.  xxiv.  88). 

During  the  liib  of  Phinehas  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  of  the  great  fimiUy  of  Uie  Korahites 
or  Korhites  who  guarded  the  entrances  to  the 
sacred  tent  and  the  whole  of  the  sacred  camp  (1 
Chr.  ix.  aO).  After  Eleazar's  death  he  became 
high-priest  ^  the  third  of  the  series.  In  this 
capacity  he  is  introduced  as  giving  the  oracle  to 
the  nation  during  the  struggle  with  the  Bei\jamites 
cm  the  matter  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xx.  28).  When 
the  Ark  and  Tabernacle  w«re  stationed  at  that  time 
is  not  clear.  From  ver.  1  we  should  infer  that 
they  were  at  Mispeh,  while  ^m  w.  18,  26,  it 
nems  equally  probable  that  they  were  at  Bethd 
(which  i  also  the  statement  of  Josepbus,  AnL  v. 
S,  §  11).  Or  the  Hebrew  words  in  these  latter 
verses  may  mean,  not  Bethel  the  town,  but,  as  they 
an  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.,  «*  house  of  (lod,**  and 
refer  to  the  Tabernacle  at  Shllob.  But  wherever 
the  Ark  may  have  been,  there  was  the  aged  priest 
«  standing  before  it,'*  and  the  oracle  which  he  de- 
livered was  one  which  must  have  been  ftilly  in 
accordance  with  his  own  vehement  temper,  **  Shall 
we  go  out  to  battie  .  .  .  or  shall  we  cease?" 
And  the  answer  was,  *<  Go  up:  for  to-morrow  I  will 
deliver  them  into  your  hand.*' 

The  memory  of  tiiis  champion  of  Jehovah  was 
vary  dear  to  the  Jews.  The  narrative  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch prennts  him  as  the  type  of  an  ardent  and 
devoted  priest  The  numerous  references  to  him 
in  the  later  literature  all  adopt  the  same  tone. 
He  is  commemorated  in  one  of  the  Psalms  (cri. 
30,  31)  in  the  identical  phrase  which  is  conse- 
crated forever  by  its  use  in  reference  to  the  great 
act  of  feith  of  Abraham;  a  phrase  which  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  in  the  Bible  binds  together 
the  old  and  new  dispensations —« that  was  counted 
to  him  for  righUomrun  unto  all  generations  for- 
evermore"  (comp.  Gen.  xv.  6;  Rom.  iv.  8).  The 
*<  covenant  **  made  with  him  is  put  into  the  same 
rank  for  dignity  and  certainty  with  that  by  which 
the  throne  was  sssured  to  Kii^  Darid  (Ecdus.  xlv. 
25).  ThexealofUattathiastheMaccabeeissufiS. 
eientiy  {naised  by  a  comparison  with  that  of 
••  Phinees  against  Zambri  the  son  of  Sakmi ''  (1 
llace.  \L  26).  The  priests  who  returned  from  the 
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Captivity  are  enrolled  in  the  official  lists  as  the  sons 
of  Phinehas  (Eir.  viu.  2;  1  Esdr.  v.  6).  In  the 
Stder  Ohm  (ch.  xx.)  he  is  identified  with  «« the 
Prophet*'of  Judg.  vi.  8. 

Josepbus  (Ant,  iv.  6,  §  12),  out  of  the  venerable 
traditions  which  he  uses  with  such  exoelleut  eflfect, 
adds  to  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  a  state- 
ment that  *<  so  great  was  his  courage  and  so  re- 
roariEaUe  his  bodily  strength,  that  he  would  never 
relinquish  any  undertaking,  however  difficult  and 
dangerous,  without  gaining  a  complete  victory.** 
The  later  Jews  are  fond  of  compariqg  him  to 
Elgah,  if  indeed  they  do  not  regard  them  as  one 
and  the  same  individual  (see  tiie  quotations  In 
Meyer,  Chron.  Hebr,  p.  846;  Fabricius,  Codex 
psendepig.  p.  894,  note).  In  the  Targam  Pseudo- 
jonathan  of  Num.  xxv.  the  slaughter  of  Zimri 
and  Cosbi  is  accompanied  by  twelve  miracles,  and 
the  covenant  made  with  Phinehas  is  expanded  into 
a  promise,  that  he  shall  be  **  the  angel  of  the  cove- 
nant, ahall  live  forever,  and  shall  proclaim  redemp- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  world.'*  His  Midianite 
origin  (already  noticed)  is  brought  forward  as 
adding  greater  lustre  to  his  zeal  against  Midian, 
and  enhancing  his  glorious  destiny. 

The  verse  which  closes  the  book  of  Joshua  is 
ascribed  to  Phinehas,  as  the  description  of  the  death 
of  Moses  at  the  end  of  Deuteronomy  is  to  Joshua 
(Baba  Bathra,  fai  Fabricius,  p.  893).  He  is  also 
reported  to  be  the  author  of  a  work  on  sacred 
names  (ibid,)^  which  however  is  so  rare  that  Fabri- 
cius had  never  seen  it. 

The  succession  of  the  posterity  of  Phinehas  in 
the  high-priesthood  was  interrupted  when  Eli,  of 
the  race  of  Ithamar,  was  priest;  but  it  was  re- 
sumed in  the  person  of  Zadok,  and  continued  in 
the  same  line  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
[HiOH-PRiEST,  vol  ii.  p.  1070  ff.]  One  of  the 
members  of  the  femily — Manasaeh  son  of  Jobanan, 
and  brother  of  Jaddua  —  went  over  to  the  Samari- 
tans, and  they  still  boast  that  they  preserve  the 
succession  (see  their  letter  to  Scaliger,  in  Eich- 
hom's  BtperUnium^  xiiL  262). 

The  tomb  of  Phinehas,  a  place  of  great  resort  to 
both  Jews  and  Samaritans,  is  shown  at  Awertah, 
four  miles  S.  E.  of  Nabht.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  inclosed  within  a  littie  area 
or  compound,  which  is  overshadowed  by  the  thickly- 
trellised  foliage  of  an  ancient  vine.  A  small 
mosque  joins  the  wall  of  the  compound.  Outside 
the  village,  on  the  next  hill,  is  a  laiger  inclosure, 
containing  the  tomb  of  Eleasar,  and  a  cave  as- 
cribed to  El\jah,  overshadowed  by  two  venerable 
terebinth  trees,  surrounded  by  aroides,  and  form- 
ing a  retired  and  truly  charming  spot  The  local 
tradition  asserts  that  Au>ertah  and  its  neighbor- 
hood are  the  ''  Hill  of  Phhiehas.** 

In  the  Apocryphal  Books  his  name  is  given  as 
Phinees. 

a.  [Vat.  ♦cirset.]  Second  son  of  Eli  (1  Sam. 
i.  3,  ii.  34,  iv.  4, 11,  17, 19,  xiv.  3).  He  was  not 
of  the  same  line  as  his  ilhistrioos  and  devoted 
namesake,  but  of  the  femily  of  Ithamar.  [Eu.] 
PMnehas  was  killed  witii  his  brother  by  Uie  Philis- 
tines when  the  ark  was  captured.  He  had  two 
sons,  Ahitub,  the  ddest  —  whose  sons  Ah^  and 
Ahimelech  were  high-priests  at  Shlfoh  and  Nob  in 
the  time  of  Saul  (xiv.  3)  — and  Ichabod.  He  is 
introduced,  apparentiy  by  mistake,  in  the  g6neak)gy 
of  Ezra  in  2  Esdr.  i.  2  a.     [PmNESS,  2.] 

3.  [Vat.  ♦ct^ccs-]  A  Lerite  of  £Bra*s  time 
(Ear.  viiL  33),  unless  the  meaning  be  that  Eleaiar 
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vru  of  the  fiunfly  of  the  great  Phindni.    In  the 
(MumM  pMsage  of  1  Eadr.  be  is  eaUed  Phiubes. 

G. 

PHI'SON  (♦curwr;  Alex.  *tirt0pt  Pkiton), 
The  Greek  form  of  the  name  Pison  (Eedus.  zxIt. 
25). 

PHLB'GON  (♦X^yw  [bwnmg]:  Phlegm), 
A  Christian  at  Rome  whom  St  Paul  sahttes  (Rom. 
ztL  14).  Pseudo-Hippolytus  {Ih  LXX,  ApottoiU) 
malces  him  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  and  bishop 
of  Ifarathon.  He  is  said  to  have  suflfered  martyr- 
dom on  April  8th  {Mariyrohgiitm  Romamtm^ 
apud  Estimn),  on  which  day  he  is  commemorated 
in  the  calendar  of  the  Bysantine  Chuvh. 

W.  T.  B. 

PHCB'BE  [A.  y.  Phebe]  {^l^  [thining, 
bright] :  Pfiabe),  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most 
important,  of  the  Christian  persons  the  detailed 
mention  of  whom  fills  neariy  all  the  last  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  What  is  said  of 
ber  (Rom.  xvi.  1,  2)  is  worthy  of  especial  notice, 
because  of  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  dea- 
conesses of  the  Apostolic  C]lhurch.  On  this  point 
we  have  to  obaerve,  (1)  that  the  term  HtdKovoSf 
here  applied  to  her,  though  not  in  itself  necessa- 
rily an  official  term,  is  the  term  which  would  be 
applied  to  her,  if  it  were  meant  to  be  official;  (2) 
that  this  term  is  applied  in  the  Apottolical  ConsU- 
iutiont  to  women  who  ministered  officially,  the 
deaconess  being  called  ij  StiUoi^os,  as  the  deacon  is 
called  6  HidKoyot;  (3)  that  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  in  1  Hm.  iii.  11,  St  Paul  appUes  it 
so  himself;  (4)  that  in  the  passage  before  us  Phcebe 
is  called  the  Bidjcovos  of  a  particular  church,  which 
seems  to  imply  a  specific  appointment;  (6)  that  the 
Church  of  CEMCHUEiC,  to  which  she  belonged, 
could  only  have  been  a  small  church :  whence  we 
may  draw  a  fidr  conclusion  as  to  what  was  cus- 
tomary, in  the  matter  of  such  female  ministration, 
in  the  ku-ger  churches;  (6)  that,  whatever  her 
errand  to  Rome  might  be,  the  independent  manner 
of  her  going  there  seems  to  imply  (especially  when 
we  consider  the  secluded  habits  of  Greek  women) 
not  only  that  she  was  a  widow  or  a  woman  of 
mature  age,  but  that  she  was  acting  officially;  (7) 
that  she  had  already  been  of  great  service  to  St 
Paul  and  others  (wpoirrdris  woKK&p,  koX  ifiov 
ainov)j  either  by  her  wealth  or  her  enei^,  or  both ; 
a  statement  which  closely  corresponds  with  the 
description  of  the  qualifications  of  the  enrolled 
widows  hi  1  Tim.  v.  10;  (8)  that  the  duty  which 
we  here  see  Phoebe  dischai^ng  implies  a  personal 
character  worthy  of  confidence  and  respect  [Dea- 
coness.] J.  S.  H. 

PHCENI'CE,  PHCENICriA  (♦ou^  [see 
below]:  Phanice:  rarely  in  Latin,  Pkcamda:  see 
Facdolati's  LexiooH^  ••▼.),  a  tzaot  of  country,  of 
which  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  the  principal  cities,  to 
the  north  of  Palestine,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea;  bounded  by  that  sea  on  the 
west,  and  by  the  mountain  range  of  Lebanon  on 
the  east  The  name  was  not  the  one  by  which  its 
native  inhabitants  called  it,  but  was  given  to  it  by 
the  Gireeks;  probably  from  the  palm-tree,  folwi^^ 
with, which  it  may  then  have  alxnmded;  Just  as 
the  name  Braeil  was  given  by  Europeans  to  a  laige 


a  Through  mistake,  a  sentence  of  Herodisn,  rh  Xva, 
•0TW  yjip  irp6Ttpw  ^  «oiy6n|  «icaA«tro,  is  printed  In  the 
Fiagnunta  Historkonim  Oraeorum^  p.  17  (Paris,  1841), 
ss  aa  eKtraot  frgm  HecatMos  of  BfUetns,  and  Is  usually 
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tenitory  in  South  Amsriea,  from  the  ftaiil  <pwi 
whfeh  a  part  of  it  supplied  to  Enrepa.  The  pains- 
tree  is  seen,  as  an  emblem,  on  soaie  coins  of  Andns, 
Tyre,  and  Sidon;  and  then  are  now  several  pains- 
trees  within  the  dieuit  of  modem  Tyre,  and  along 
the  coast  at  various  points;  bat  the  tree  is  Mii  st 
the  present  day  one  of  the  eharaelcrirtae  iiaiHUi 
of  the  country.  Hie  native  name  of  Flwnriria  was 
Kenaan  (Canaan)  or  KnA,  signifying  lowfauMl,  m 
named  in  eontrast  to  the  adjoining  Anm,  s.  s. 
Highlaiid;  the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria.  TbeBMas 
Kenaan  is  preserved  on  a  eoin  of  Laodkta,  of  the 
time  of  Antiochos  Epiphanes,  whereeo  LaoiBeea 

is  styled  '*  a  mother  city  in  Onaan,**  K^TSbb 

]r33n  DH.  And  Kn&  or  OuA  (Xm)  m  bbcb- 
tioDed  disUnctly  by  Herodian  '  the  grammarian,  as 
the  old  name  of  Pbcenicia.  (See  IIcpl  fiaH(^«wt 
\4^ws,  under  the  word  *A0ripa,)  Hence,  as  Phee- 
nicians  or  Csnaanites  were  the  most  poweriul  of  all 
tribes  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  its  invasion  by 
Joshua,  the  Israelites,  in  speaking  of  their  own 
territory  as  it  was  before  the  oonqoest,  called  ii 
<«  the  knd  of  Canaan." 

The  length  of  ooast  to  whfeh  the  name  Pheenida 
was  applied  varied  at  difllkent  times,  and  may  be 
regarded  under  different  aspects  before  aod  sAcr 
the  kMS  of  iU  independence.  1.  What  may  be 
termed  Phoenioia  Proper  was  a  narrow  undulating 
plain,  extending  firom  the  pass  of  IUi$  tUBe^/dd  or 
Abgai,  the  **  Promontorium  Albmn**  of  the  s*- 
dents,  about  six  miles  south  of  Tyre,  to  the  Sttkr 
el-Avh/,  the  ancient  Bostrenus,  tvo  miles  nosth  of 
Sidon  (Robinson*s  BibL  Jie$.  it  473).  The  pUa 
is  only  28  miles  hi  length,  and,  oonaSdcring  the 
great  importance  of  Pb^iieia  in  the  worid's  his- 
tory, this  may  well  be  added  to  other  instanecs  in 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Palestine,  wfaieh  show  how  fittk 
the  intelleetaal  influence  of  a  city  or  state  has  de- 
pended on  the  extent  of  its  teiritory.  Its  avenge 
breadth  is  about  a  mile  (Porter*s  HttnAook  fir 
Sgrioy  it  896);  but  near  Sidon,  the  moontaiM 
retreat  to  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  near  Tjie 
to  a  distance  of  five  miles  (Kenridc^s  PkamdA,  p. 
19).  The  whole  of  Phoenicia,  thus  nndeniood,  li 
called  by  Josephus  {AnL  v.  8,  §  1)  the  gresi  phia 
of  the  city  of  Skion,  rh  fi^  wc8(or  litMref 
v6\%ms.  In  it,  near  its  nortnem  extranity,  was 
situated  Sidon,  in  the  north  ktitode  of  83<>  ST 
06'^;  and  scarcely  more  than  17  geographioal  miks 
to  the  south  was  Tyre,  in  the  latitude  of  83o  17' 
(Admiral  Smyth's  Mediterramean,  p.  469) :  so  tkst 
in  a  straiflcht  line  those  two  renowned  dties  woe 
less  than  20  English  miles  distant  frt>m  each  other. 
Zarephath,  the  Sarepto  of  the  New  Testament,  was 
situated  between  them,  eight  miles  south  of  ^doo, 
to  which  it  betonged  (1  K.  xriL  9;  Obad.  90; 
Luke  iv.  96).  9.  A  still  kmger  district,  whkh 
afterwards  became  fiuriy  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Phoenicia,  extended  up  the  ooast  to  a  point  maiked 
by  the  island  of  Aiadus,  and  by  Antaredus  towards 
the  north;  the  southern  bonndary  remaining  the 
same  as  in  Phoenicia  Proper.  Phoenicia,  thus  de- 
fined, is  estimated  by  Mr.  Grote  (Bittory  of  Grttet, 
ui.  354)  to  have  been  about  190  mika  in  kf^th; 
while  ito  breadth,  between  Lebanon  and  the  sea, 


quoted  as  flrom  HeoatMus.  It  is,  howwer,  la 
merely  the  assertion  of  the 
though  it  is  most  prohabls  thai  he  had  In  his 
of" 
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'  exceeded  SO  milet,  and  was  geoenlly  much 
leai.  This  estimate  is  moet  reasonable,  allowing 
for  the  bends  of  the  coast;  as  the  direct  difierenoe 
in  ktitnde  between  Tyre  and  Antaradus  (Tortosa) 
is  equivalent  to  106  English  miles;  and  six  miles 
to  the  south  of  Tyre,  as  already  mentioned,  inter- 
ipcne  before  the  beginning  of  Uie  pass  of  Rds  el- 
Ahydd,  The  ckim  of  the  whole  of  this  district  to 
the  name  of  Phcenida  rests  on  the  probable  fiict, 
that  the  whole  of  it,  to  the  north  of  the  great  plain 
of  Sidon,  was  occupied  by  Phcenician  oolonisu; 
not  to  mention  that  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
kind  of  political  connection,  however  loose,  between 
•11  the  inhabitants  (I>iodorus,  xvi.  41).  Scarcely 
16  geographical  miles  fSuiher  north  than  Sidon  was 
Septus;  with  a  roadstead  so  well  suited  for  the 
purposes  of  modem  navigation  that,  under  the 
mottem  name  of  BtiHil,  it  has  eclipsed  both  Sidon 
and  Tyre  as  an  emporium  for  Syria.  Whether 
this  Berytus  was  identical  with  the  Berothah  and 
Berothai  of  Eeekiel  xlvii.  16,  and  of  2  Sam.  yiii. 
8,  is  a  disputed  point  [Bbbothah.]  Still  fitfther 
iMrth  was  Byblus,  the  Gebal  of  the  Bible  (Ee. 
xxviL  9),  inhabited  by  seamen  and  calkers.  Its 
Inhabitants  are  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the 
word  GibltMy  translated  **  stone-squarers  *'  in  the 
anthorized  version  of  1  K.  v.  18  (32).  It  stiU 
retains  in  Arabic  the  kindred  name  of  JebtiL 
Then  came  Tripolis  (now  TitrtUmltu)^  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  colonists  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Aradus,  with  three  distinct  towns,  each  a  forlong 
apart  from  one  another,  each  with  its  own  waUs, 
and  each  named  from  the  city  which  supplied  its 
oolonists.  General  meetings  of  the  Pluenicians 
seem  to  have  been  held  at  Tripolis  (Diod.  xvi.  41), 
at  if  a  certain  local  jealousy  had  prevented  the 
■election  for  this  purpose  of  T}Te,  Sidon,  or  Aradus. 
And  lastly,  towards  the  extreme  point  north  was 
Aradns  itself,  the  Arvad  of  Cren.  x.  18,  and  Ec 
zxriL  8;  situated,  like  Tyre,  on  a  small  island  near 
the  mainland,  and  founded  by  exiles  from  Sidon. 
The  whole  of  Phoenicia  Proper  is  well  watered  by 
▼aziotts  streams  from  the  a4joining  hills:  of  these  the 
two  largest  are  the  Khdnmytk,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Tyre  —  the  ancient  name  of  which,  strange  to  say. 
Is  not  certain,  though  it  is  coi\|ectured  to  have  beoi 
the  Leontes  —  and  the  Bostrenus,  already  men- 
tioned, north  of  Sidon.  The  soU  is  fertile,  although 
now  generally  iU-cultivated ;  but  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Sidon  there  are  rich  gardens  and  orchards; 
^  and  here,**  says  Mr.  Porter,  **  are  oranges,  lemons, 
figs,  almonds,  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  pomegra- 
nates, pears,  and  bananas,  all  growing  luxuriantly, 
and  forming  a  forest  of  finely-tinted  foliage** 
{Handbook  for  Syria,  iL  398).  The  havens  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  aflbrded  water  of  sufficient  depth 
%ir  an  the  requirements  of  ancient  navigation,  and 
the  neighborhig  range  of  the  Lebanon,  in  its  ex- 
tensive forests,  furnished  what  then  seemed  a  nearly 
inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  for  ship-building. 
To  the  north  of  Bostrenus,  between  that  river  and 
BeiHUy  lies  the  only  bleak  and  barren  part  of. 
Phcenida.  It  is  crossed  by  the  ancient  Tamyras 
or  Damuras,  the  modem  Nahr  ed-Ddm^kr.  fVom 
BaHA,  the  pfauns  are  again  fertile.  The  principal 
streams  a  are  the  Lycus,  now  the  Nahr  el-Keib, 
not  for  north  from  BeirM;  the  Adonis,  now  the 
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«  *  Sse  notices  of  these  strsanu  by  Dr.  T.  Laurie, 
lonnerty  a  mlsslooary  In  Syria,  BiU,  Sacra  for  July, 
•800,  p.  668  IT.  H. 

b  •  Our  Lord  In  the  course  of  his  Penean  ministry 


KoAr  Ibrahim^  about  five  miles  south  of  Gebal; 
and  the  Ekutherus,  now  the  Nahr  d-Kebir^  in 
the  bend  between  Tripolis  and  Antaradus. 

In  reference  to  the  period  when  the  Phoeniciani 
had  lost  their  independence,  scarcely  any  two  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  give  precisely  the  same  geo> 
graphical  boundaries  to  Phoenicia.  Herodotus  uses 
an  expression  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  re- 
garded  its  northern  extremity  as  corresponding 
with  the  Myriandrian  Bay,  or  Bay  of  Issus  (iv.  38). 
It  is  doubtful  where  exactly  he  conceived  it  to  ter- 
minate at  the  south  (ilL  5).  Ptolemy  is  distinct 
in  making  the  river  Eleutherus  the  boundary,  on 
the  north,  and  the  river  Chorseus,  on  the  south. 
The  Chorseus  is  a  small  stream  or  torrent,  south 
of  Mount  Carmel  and  of  the  small  Canaanitish  city 
Dor,  the  inhabitants  of  which  the  tribe  of  Manaseeh 
was  confessedly  unable  to  drive  out  (Judg.  i.  27). 
This  southern  line  of  Ptolemy  coincides  very  closely 
with  the  southern  boundary  of  Pliny  the  Elder, 
who  includes  Dor  in  Phoenicia,  though  the  south- 
era  boundary  specified  by  him  is  a  stream  called 
Crocodilon,  now  Nahr  Zurha,  about  two  miles  to 
the  north  of  Csesarea.  Pliny*s  northem  boundary, 
however,  is  diflferent,  as  he  makes  it  include  Antar- 
adus. Again,  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  was 
contemporary  with  tl^  beginnuig  of  the  Christian 
era,  differi  from  Herodotus,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny, 
by  representing  Phoenicia  as  the  district  between 
(jtthosiaand  Pelusium  (xvi.  21),  which  would  make 
it  include  not  only  Mount  Carmel,  but  likewise  Csee* 
area,  Joppa,  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Philistines. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  word  Phoenicia  does' 
not  occur,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  being  a 
Greek  name.  In  the  Apocrypha,  it  is  not  defined, 
though  spoken  of  as  being,  with  Coele-Syria,  under 
one  military  commander  (2  Mace.  ill.  5,  8,  viii.  8, 
X.  11;  3  Mace.  iii.  15).  In  the  New  Testament,  the 
word  occurs  only  in  three  passages,  Acts  xi.  19, 
XV.  3,  xxi.  2;  ^  and  not  one  of  these  afibrds  a  clew 
as  to  how  far  the  writer  deemed  Phoenicia  to  extend. 
On  the  other  hand,  Josephus  possibly  agreed  with 
l^trabo;  for  he  expressly  says  that  Csesarea  is  sit- 
uated in  Phoenicia  {AnL-xr,  9,  §  6);  and  although 
he  never  makes  a  similar  statement  respecting 
Joppa,  yet  he  speaks,  in  one  passage,  of  the  coast 
of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  £^pt,  as  if  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  exhausted  the  line  of  coast  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  to  the  north  of  Egypt  (B,  J,  iii.  9, 
§  2).  E.  T. 

PHCENIOTANS.  The  name  of  the  race 
who  In  earliest  recorded  history  Uihabited  Phoenicia, 
and  who  were  the  great  maritime  and  commercial 
people  of  the  ancient  world.  For  many  centuries 
they  bore  somewhat  of  the  same  reUtion  to  other 
nations  which  the  Dutch  bore,  though  less  exclu- 
sively, to  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  17th  century. 
They  were,  moreover,  preeminent  in  cofonization 
as  well  as  in  trade;  and  in  their  settlement  of 
CSarthage,  producing  the  greatest  general  of  an- 
tiquity, they  proved  the  most  formidable  of  all 
antagonists  to  Rome  In  Its  progress  to  universal 
empire.  A  complete  history,  therefore,  of  the 
Phoenicians  wouki  occupy  a  hirge  extent  of  ground 
which  wouU  be  foreign  to  the  objects  of  thb  Dic- 
tionary. StiU  some  notice  is  desirable  of  such  an 
important  people,  who  were  in  one  quarter  the 


(Matt.  XT.  31 ;  Mark  vli.  24)  on  one  oooasfon,  at  least 
entered  Phoenicia  and  probably  passed  through  Sidoa 
Itself  (Mark,  vii.  81,  where  the  approved  reading  is 
iii.  SiiSwKot).  II 
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Bflttesi  Daighbon  of  the  brmelitflt,  and  indirectly 
Influeooed  ^eir  history  in  wious  ways.  Without 
dwelling  on  matters  which  belong  more  strictly  to 
the  articles  Ttb£  and  Sidom,  it  may  be  proper  to 
touch  on  certain  points  connected  with  the  lan- 
guage, race,  trade,  and  religion  of  the  Phoenicians, 
which  may  tend  to  throw  %ht  on  Biblical  history 
and  literature.  The  communication  of  letten  by 
the  Phoenicians  to  the  European  nations  will  like- 
wise desenre  notice. 

I.  The  Phoenician  language  belonged  to  that 
fiuuily  of  languages  which,  by  a  name  not  ijtogether 
free  from  objection,  but  now  generally  adopted,  is 
called  **  Semitic."  «  Under  this  name  are  included 
three  distinct  branches:  1st.  Arabic,  to  which 
belongs  Ethiopian  as  an  oi&hoot  of  the  Southern 
Arabic  or  Himyaritic.  My.  Aramaic,  the  ?emao- 
ular  language  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ,  in 
which  the  few  original  words  of  Christ  which  have 
been  presenred  in  writing  appear  to  have  been 
spoken  (Matt  zxrii.  46;  Mark  t.  41;  and  mark 
especially  Matt  zvi.  18,  which  is  not  fully  signifi- 
cant either  in  Greek  or  Hebrew).  Aramaic,  as 
used  in  Christian  literature,  is  called  Syriac,  and  as 
used  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  has  been  very 
generally  called  Chaldee.  3dly.  Hebrew,  in  which 
by  hr  the  greatest  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
composed.  Now  one  of  the  most  interesting  points 
to  the  Biblical  student,  connected  with  Phoenician, 
is,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  either  of  the  two  first 
branches,  but  to  the  third ;  and  that  it  is  in  fiict  so 
closely  allied  to  Hebrew,  that  Phoenician  and  He- 
brew, though  different  dialects,  may  practically  be 
regarded  as  the  same  language.  This  may  be 
shown  in  the  following  way:  1st,  in  passages 
which  have  been  frequently  quoted  (see  especifJly 
Geseniutf*s  AfcnumetUa  Scriptuf-a  Lingtuaque  Ph(»- 
mcicB,  p.  231),  testimony  is  borne  to  the  kinship 
of  the  two  languages  by  Augustine  and  Jerome,  in 
whose  time  Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  was  still  a 
living  language.  Jerome,  who  was  a  good  He- 
brew schohr,  after  mentioning,  in  his  Commenta- 
ries on  Jeremiah,  lib.  v.  c.  25,  that  Carthage  was  m 
Phoenician  colony,  proceeds  to  state  —  **  Undo  et 
Poeni  sermone  oomipto  quasi  Pboeni  appellantur, 
quorum  lingua  Hebrnae  lingua  magnft  ex  parte 
confinis  est.*'  And  Augustine,  who  was  a  native 
of  Africa,  and  a  bishop  there  of  Hippo,  a  l^rian 
colony,  has  left  on  record  a  simikr  statement 
several  times.  In  one  passage  he  says  of  the  two 
hnguages,  **lstse  lingua  non  multnm  inter  se 
di£ferunt  *'  ( QnoBttione$  in  ffeptateuchwn^  viL  16). 
In  another  passage  he  says,  **  Cognates  sunt  istse 
lingusB  et  vicius,  Hebnea,  et  Puniea,  et  Syia*' 
{JnJoann,  Tract  15).  Again,  on  Gen.  zviif.  9,  he 
says  of  a  certain  mode  of  speaking  (Gen.  viii.  9j, 
**  Locutio  est,  quam  propterea  Hebraeam  puto,  qma 
et  Punice  lingus  familiarissima  est,  in  qu&  multa 
invenimus  Hebneis  verbis  consonantia"  (lib.  i. 
k>cut  24).  And  on  another  occasion,  remarking 
on  the  word  Messias,  he  says,  **  quod  verbum  Pun- 


o  tfo  ealled  from  the  descendants  of  Shem  (Oen.  x. 
81-29) ;  neaily  all  of  whom,  as  repreesoted  by  nations, 
afs  known  to  have  spoken  eognate  languagas.  There 
have  been  hitherto  two  ol^tions  to  the  name :  1st. 
That  the  language  of  the  Elamltes  and  Assyrians  (see 
ver.  22)  belonged  to  a  different  fkmlly.  2dly.  That  the 
Phoenicians,  as  Ganaanitea,  are  derived  from  Ham 
(Oen.  z.  6).  If  the  recent  Interpretations  of  Assyrian 
Inscriptions  are  admitted  to  prove  the  Identity  of 
Assyrian  with  Aiamalo  or  Syrian,  the  ol^Jeetlon  to  the 
ward*<8emlMe**neariydlsappeai8.    Mr.  Maz  Mttllv, 
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ice  lingme  conaonum  eat,  mctU  aBa  Bdnwa  ««ia 
et  pcme  omnia  "  {Contra  Hieras  Ped&am^  fi.  c. 
104).  Sdly.  These  statemento  are  folly  eoofined 
by  a  passage  of  C^arthaginian  prcMerred  in  the 
Panuhu  of  Plautus,  act  v.  scene  1,  and  afeeoin- 
panied  by  a  Latin  translation  as  part  of  the  play. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Phoenicians  were  the  same  race:  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian extract  is  undeniably  intelligible  thnnigh  He- 
brew to  Hebrew  schohus  (see  Bochart*s  Camaan ; 
and  especially  Gesenius's  Momunenta  Pkamidm, 
pp.  857-382,  where  the  passage  ia  translated  with 
notes,  and  AiU  justice  is  done  to  the  previoM 
trsnsUtion  of  Bochart).  3dly.  The  doee  kinship 
of  the  two  languages  is,  moreover,  strikingly  oiii- 
firmed  by  very  many  Phoenician  and  GarthaigiiuaB 
names  oif  places  and  persons,  which,  dcatatnte  of 
meaning  in  Greek  and  lAtin,  through  which  lan- 
guages they  have  become  widely  known,  and  having 
sometimes  in  tboee  languages  oecaaioDed  &]ae  ety- 
mologies, become  really  significant  in  Hebrew. 
Thus  through  Hebrew  it  is  known  that  T^re,  m 
Ttdr,  signi&  **  a  rock,**  referring  donbdeas  to  the 
rocky  island  on  which  the  dty  was  situated:  that 
Sidon,  as  Tziddn,  means  «<  Fishing  **  or  •<  FHbery," 
which  was  probably  the  occupation  of  its  first  set- 
tlers: that  Carthage,  or,  as  it  was  originaUy  caUed, 
"  Carthada,"  means  •*  New  Town, "  or  *«  Newton : " 
and  that  Byrsa,  which,  as  a  Greek  name,  suggested 
the  etymok^cal  mythus  of  the  Bufl's  Hide  (JErndd, 
L  366-67),  was  simply  the  citadel  of  Carthage  — 
CarihagiMM  ax-cem,  as  Yligil  accuratdy  termed  it: 
the  Carthaginian  name  ^  it,  softened  by  the 
Greeks  into  Bvpov,  beuig  merely  the  Hebrew  word 
Botsrah,  *' citadel;  "  identical  with  the  woid  called 
Bosrah  in  the  English  Vernon  of  Isaiah  IniL  1. 
Again,  through  Hebrew,  the  names  of  oefebrsted 
Oulhaginiana,  though  sometimes  disfigured  by 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  acquire  a  meaning. 
Thus  Dido  is  found  to  belong  to  the  same  root  as 
Davld,»  M  bek>ved ;  "  meaning  *•  his  k>ve,"  or  «« de- 
light;*' t.  e.  the  k>ve  or  del^t  either  of  Baal  or 
of  her  husband:  Hasdrubal  is  the  man  ^whoss 
help  Baal  is:  '*  Hamilcar  the  man  whom  the  god 
**Milcar  graciously  granted"  (comp.  Henaneel; 
ec^wpor) :  and,  with  the  substitution  of  Baal  fof 
El  or  God,  the  name  of  the  renowned  Hannibal  is 
found  to  be  identical  In  form  and  meaning  with 
the  name  of  Hanniel,  who  is  mentioned  in  Num. 
zzxiv.  23  as  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Hanasseh: 
Hanniel  meaning  the  grace  of  God,  and  HMini>»»l 
the  grace  of  BaaL  4thly.  The  same  oodcIoboo 
arises  from  the  examination  of  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions, preeerved  to  the  present  day:  aU  of  which 
can  be  interpreted,  with  more  or  leas  oertainty, 
through  Hebrew.  Such  inscriptions  are  of  three 
kinds:  1st,  on  gems  and  scab;  2dly,  on  eoimof 
the  Phoenicians  and  of  their  coloniea;  Sdly,  on 
stone. .  The  first  class  are  few,  unimportant,  and 
for  the  most  part  of  uncertain  origin.  The  oldest 
known  coins  with  Phoenician  words  belong  to  Tbr- 


ahlgh  authority  on  snch  a  point,  regards  it  as  c 
that  the  loacriptions  of  Nineveh,  as  wall  as  of  Baby- 
lon, are  Semitic.  —  Isetntts  on  ikt  &mm»  ^  Lae- 
guagt,  p.  266. 

b  Movers  and  Fttrst,  supportsd  1^  the  J^fwiilagi 
atm  Magnmn^  adopt  ^  nedMi,**  or  "  nedldth,**  as  the 
etymology  of  Dido,  in  the  sense  of  <«  tmvel-tost,'*  or 
"  wanderer."  Although  a  possible  derivatSoo,  this 
seems  loss  probable  In  Itself;  and  lass  coonfeHBaMed  liy 
Hebrew  analogies. 
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■M  and  other  Cilkian  cities,  and  were  stmek  in 
the  period  of  the  Persian  domination.  But  coins 
are  liluwise  in  existence  of  T^,  Sidon,  and  other 
cities  of  Phoenicia;  though  all  such  are  of  bier 
date,  and  belong  to  the  period  eithei  of  the  Seleu- 
aidfle,  or  of  the  Romans.  Moreover,  other  coins 
have  been  found  belonging  to  cities  in  SieUj, 
Saidinia,  Africa,  and  Spain.  The  inscriptions  on 
stone  are  either  of  a  public  or  a  private  character. 
The  former  are  comparatively  few  In  number,  but 
relate  to  various  subjects:  such,  for  example,  as 
the  dedication  of  a  temple,  or  the  commemoration 
of  a  Numtdian  victory  over  the  Romans.  The 
private  inscriptions  were  either  in  the  nature  of 
votive  tablets  erected  as  testimonials  of  gratitude 
to  some  ddty,  or  were  sepulchral  memorials  en- 
graven on  tombstones.  Phoenician  inscriptions  on 
stone  have  been  found  not  onlj  in  all  the  countries 
last  mentioned,  except  Spain,  but  likewise  in  the 
ishuid  of  Cyprus  near  Qtium,  in  Malta,  at  Athens, 
at  ManeiUes,  and  at  Sidon.« 

IL  Concerning  the  original  rsoo  to  which  the 
PhoBnidans  belonged,  nothing  can  be  known  with 
certainty,  because  they  are  found  already  estab- 
Bshed  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  the  earliest 
dawn  of  authentic  histoij,  and  for  centuries  after- 
wards there  is  no  record  of  theu-  origin.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (vii.  89),  they  said  of  themselves 
IB  his  time  that  they  came  in  days  of  old  from  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea — and  in  this  there  would  be 
nothing  In  the  slightest  degree  improbable,  as  they 
spoke  a  language  cognate  to  that  of  the  Arabians, 
who  inhabited  the  east  coast  of  that  sea;  and  both 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  as  well  as  Aramaic,  are  seem- 
ingly derived  from  some  one  Semitic  language  now 
fort.  Still  neither  the  troth  nor  the  fiUsehood  of 
the  tradition  can  now  be  proved;  for  language,  al- 
though afibrding  strong  presumpUons  of  race,  is 
not  conclusive  on  the  point,  as  is  shown  by  the 
language  at  present  spoken  hj  the  descendants  of 
the  Normans  in  France.  But  there  is  one  point 
respecting  thdr  race  which  can  be  proved  to  be  in 
the  highMt  degree  probable,  and  which  has  peculiar 
interest  as  besring  on  the  Jews,  namely,  that  the 
nuenicians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Canaan- 
ites.  This  remarkable  foct,  which,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  hmguage  of  the  Phoenickns,  leads 
to  some  interesting  results,  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  foUowing  ciroumstances:  1st.  The  native  name 
of  Phflsnicia,  as  already  pointed  out,  was  Canaan, 
a  name  signifying  "  fowhuid  *'  [Phcxnicia].  This 
was  well  ^ven  to  the  narrow  slip  of  plain  between 
the  Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  con- 
trast to  the  elevated  mountain  range  adjoining;  but 
it  woUd  have  been  faiappropriate  to  that  part  of 
Palestine  conquered  by  the  Israelites,  which  was 
midoabtedly  a  hill-country  (see  Movers,  Da$  Phd- 
msitehe  AUertkunk,  Theil  1,  p.  5);  so  that,  when  it 
is  Imown  that  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
vaafon  found  in  Palestine  a  powerfol  tribe  called 
the  Canaanites,  and  from  them  called  Palestine 
the  land  of  Canaan,  it  is  obviously  suggested  that 
the  Canaanites  came  originally  from  the  neighbor- 
ing plain,  called  Canaan,  along  the  seapcoast 
Mj,  This  is  further  confirmed  through  the  name 
in  Africa  whereby  .the  Carthaginian  Phoenicians 
sailed  themselves,  as  attested  by  Augustine,  who 
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«  In  1887  aeoUeetfon  of  all  PhnsnlHan  faiseriptfons 
then  known,  with  translations  and  notes,  was  pub- 
Misd  1^  Oeseaios,  the  grsat  Hebrew  lexfoographer, 
vho  br  his  vast  knowledge  and  unrivaled  elesraess 


states  that  the  peasants  in  his  part  of  Africa,  if 
asked  of  what  race  they  were,  would  answer,  ic 
Punic  or  Phoenician,  "  Canaanites/*  **  Interrogati 
rustic!  nostri  quid  sint,  Punic^  respondentes,  Ca* 
nani,  comiptA  scilicet  sicut  in  talibus  unk  litteift 
(accurate  enim  dicere  debebant  Chanani)  quid  aliud 
respondent  quam  Chanansu'*  (Opera  Onmia,  iv. 
1235;  ExpatiL  EpUU  ad  Rom,  §  13).  3dly.  The 
conclusion  thus  suggested  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  tradition  that  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
in  the  huid  of  Canaan  —  not  only  when  the  Israel- 
ites invaded  it,  but  likewise  previously,  when  ^  there 
were  yet  but  a  few  of  them,"  and  Abraham  is  said 
to  have  visited  it — were  Phoenician  or  Hebrew: 
such,  for  example,  as  Abimelek,  **  Father  of  the 
king  **  {Qea,  xx.  2);  Melchizedek,  »  Kmg  of  righi- 
eousness*'  (xiv.  18);  Kiijath-sepher,  **city  of  the 
book"(Josh.  XV.  15). 

As  this  obvfously  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Hebrews  adopted  Phomician  as  their  own  language, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  what  is  called  the  Hebrew 
language  was  in  foot  "  the  language  of  Canaan,** 
as  a  prophet  called  it  (Is.  xix.  18),  and  this  not 
merely  poetieally,  but  literally  and  in  philological 
truth;  and  as  this  is  repugnant  to  some  precon« 
ceived  notions  respecting  tiie  peculiar  people,  the 
question  arises  whether  the  Israelites  might  not 
have  translated  Canaanitish  names  into  Hebrew. 
On  this  hypothesis  the  names  now  existing  in  the 
Bible  for  persons  and  places  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
would  not  be  the  original  names,  but  merely  the 
translations  of  those  names.  The  answer  to  this 
question  is,  1st  That  there  is  not  the  slightest  di- 
rect mention,  nor  any  indirect  trace,  in  the  Bible, 
of  any  such  translation.  2dly.  That  it  is  contrary 
to  the  analogy  of  the  ordinary  Hebrew  practice  in 
other  cases;  as,  for  example,  in  reference  ia  the 
names  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  (perhaps  of  a  for- 
eign dynasty)  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  Sennacherib,  or 
of  the  Persian  monarehs  Darius,  Ahasu^nis,  Arta- 
xerxes,  which  remain  unintelligible  in  Hebrew,  and 
can  only  be  understood  through  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages. 3dly.  That  there  is  an  absolute  silence  in 
the  Bible  as  to  there  having  been  any  difierence 
whatever  in  language  between  the  Israelites  and 
the  Canaanites,  although  in  other  cases  where  a 
difference  existed,  that  diflerence  is  somewhere  al- 
luded to,  as  in  the  esse  of  the  Egyptians  (Ps.  IxxxL 
5,  cxiv.  1),  the  Assyrians  (Is.  xxxri.  11),  and  the 
Chaldees  (Jer.  v.  15).  Yet  in  the  case  of  the  Ca- 
naanites tiiere  was  stronger  reason  for  alluding  to 
it;  and  without  some  allusion  to  it,  if  it  had  ex- 
isted, the  narration  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Joshua  would  have  been  sin- 
gulariy  imperfect. 

It  remains  to  be  added  on  this  pohit,  that  al- 
though the  prerious  language  of  the  Hebrews  must 
be  mainly  a  matter  for  conjecture  only,  yet  it  is 
most  in  accordance  with  the  Pentateuch  to  suppose 
that  they  spoke  originally  Aramaic  They  came 
through  Abraham,  according  to  their  traditions, 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  in  Mesopotamia,  where 
Aramaic  at  a  later  period  b  known  to  have  been 
spoken ;  they  are  instructed  in  Deuteronomy  to  say 
ttiat  an  Aranuean  (Syrian)  ready  to  perish  was 
their  father  (xxvi.  5);  and  the  two  earliest  words 
of  Aramaic  contained  in  the  Bible,  Yegirr  iahad^ 


has  done  more  than  any  one  ich<^ar  slnoe  Buxt<vf 
to  fodlitate  the  study  of  Hebrew.  His  opinion  on  the 
relatioo  of  MioMiiftlan  to  Hebrew  Is :  ^  Omnino  hoe 
tenendum  est,  pleraqne  et  piene  oom'a  oum  Hebcvls 
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ikd^  are,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  put  into  tbe 
month  of  Laban,  the  son  of  Abraham's  brother, 
ftnd  first  cousin  of  Isaac  (ixxL  47).^ 

III.  In  regard  to  Phcenician  trade,  as  connected 
with  the  Israelites,  the  following  points  are  worthy 
of  notice.  1.  Up  to  the  time  of  Darid,  not  one  of 
the  twelre  tribes  seems  to  have  potaessed  a  single 
harbor  on  the  sea-coast:  it  was  impossible  therefore 
that  they  could  become  a  commercial  people.  It  is 
true  that  according  to  Judg.  i.  31,  combined  with 
Josh.  six.  26,  Accho  or  Acre,  with  its  excellent  har- 
bor, had  been  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Asher;  but 
from  the  same  passage  in  Judges  it  seems  certain 
that  the  tribe  of  Asher  did  not  really  obtain  posses- 
sion of  Acre,  which  continued  to  be  held  by  the 
Canaanites.  Howerer  wistftilly,  therefore,  the  Is- 
raelites might  regard  the  wealth  accruing  to  their 
neighbors  the  Phoenicians  from  trade,  to  vie  with 
them  in  this  respect  was  out  of  the  question.  But 
fit>m  the  time  that  David  had  conquered  Edom,  an 
opening  for  trade  was  afforded  to  the  Israelites. 
The  command  of  Ezion-geher  near  Elath,  in  the 
land  of  Edom,  enabled  them  to  engage  in  the  navi- 
gation  of  the  Red  Sea.  As  they  were  novices,  how- 
ever, at  sailing,  as  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea, 
owing  to  its  currents,  winds,  and  rocks,  is  danger- 
ous evea  to  noodem  sailors,  and  as  the  Phcenicians, 
during  the  period  of  the  independence  of  Edom, 
were  probably  allowed  to  trade  from  Edon-geber, 
it  was  politic  in  Solomon  to  permit  the  Phoenicians 
of  Tyre  to  have  docks,  and  build  ships  at  Ezion- 

Sber  on  condition  that  his  sailors  and  vessels  might 
,ve  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  The  results 
seem  to  have  been  strikingly  successfuL  The  Jews 
and  Phcenicians  made  profitable  voyages  to  Ophir 
in  Arabia,  whence  gold  was  imported  into  Judaea 
in  large  quantities;  and  once  in  three  years  still 
k>nger  voyages  were  made,  by  vessels  which  may 
possibly  have  touched  at  Ophir,  though  their  im- 
ports were  not  only  gokl,  but  likewise  silver,  ivory, 
apes,  and  peacocks,  1  K.  x.  22.  [TARainsH.] 
There  seems  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  a  great 
direct  trade  with  the  Phoenicians  for  cedar-wood 
(ver.  27),  and  generally  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
reached  an  unprecedented  point.  If  the  union  of 
the  tribes  had  been  maintained,  the  whole  sea-coast 
of  Palestine  would  have  afibrded  additional  sources 
of  revenue  through  trade;  and  perhaps  even  ulti- 
mately the  *'  great  plain  of  Sidon  *'  itself  might 
have  formed  part  of  the  united  empire.  But  if  any 
possibilities  of  this  kind  existed,  they  were  destroyed 
by  the  disastrous  secession  of  the  ten  tribes;  a 
heavy  blow  from  which  the  Hebrew  race  has  ne\'er 
yet  recovered  during  a  period  of  nearly  3000 
years.* 

2.  After  the  division  into  two  kingdoms,  the  cur- 
tain falls  on  any  commercial  relation  between  the 
Israelites  and  Phoenicians  until  a  relation  is  brought 


con  venire,  sive  ladices  speotaa  stve  verbonun  et  fiMrman- 
dorum  etflectendoram  mtSooem  "  (Mon.  Hutn.  p.  886). 
a  It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  phUologen  that 
neither  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  nor  ArsMo,  Is  derived  the 
one  from  the  other ;  Jont  as  the  ssme  may  be  said  of 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  (See  Lewis,  On  tMt 
Homanes  La$%guageSy  p.  42).  It  Is  a  questloo,  how- 
ever, which  of  the  three  langnages,  Hebrew,  Aiamaio, 
and  Arabic,  Is  likely  to  resemble  most  the  original  Se- 
mitic language.  FOrst,  one  of  the  beet  Aramaic  schol- 
ars now  living,  Is  In  tkfot  of  Anunalo  {Lehrg^dude  der 
Aramdisehm  Idiome^  p.  2).  But  his  opinioo  has  been 
Strongly  Impugned  In  ftvor  of  Hebrew  (Bleak's  EtnUi- 
Hmg  M  do*  X  T.  p.  76). 
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to  notice,  by  no  means  biotheriy,  as  In  the  1 
which  navigated  the  Red  Sea,  nor  friendly,  as  be- 
tween buyers  and  seOers,  but  humiliating  aid  exas- 
perating, as  between  the  buyers  and  the  bought. 
The  rebtion  is  meant  yrblth  existed  between  the 
two  nations  when  IsraeUtet  were  sold  as  dsves  by 
Phoenicians.  It  was  a  custom  in  aatiq[uity,  when 
one  nation  went  to  war  against  another,  for  mv- 
chants  to  be  present  in  one  or  other  of  the  hostile 
camps,  in  order  to  purdiase  priaoners  ot  war  as 
skives.  Hius  at  the  time  of  .the  Maccabees,  when 
a  large  army  was  sent  by  Lynas  to  faivade  and  sub- 
due the  knd  of  Judah,  it  is  related  that  *«  the  mer- 
chants of  the  country,  hearing  the  tene  of  tfaem^ 
took  silver  and  gold  very  much  with  servanta,  and 
came  into  the  camp  to  buy  the  efaildreB  ef  Israel 
fbr  slaves  '*  (1  Maoc.  m.  41),  and  when  it  is  re- 
lated that,  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Antio- 
chns  £[nphanea,  the  enormous  nomber  of  40,(N)0 
men  were  slain  in  battle,  it  is  added  that  there 
were  **  no  fewer  sold  than  slain  **  (2  Bbwc  v.  14; 
Credner*s  Joel,  p.  240).  Now  this  practice,  which 
is  thus  illustrated  by  details  at  a  much  hiter  pe- 
riod, undoubtedly  prevailed  in  earlier  times  (Odj»- 
sey,  XV.  427;  Herod,  i.  1),  and  is  alluded  to  in  a 
threatening  nuumer  against  the  Phoenicians  by  the 
prophets  (Joel  iii.  4,  and  Am.  i.  9,  10),  about  900 
years  befine  Christ^  The  drranastance*  which  led 
to  this  state  of  things  may  be  thus  explained.  Af- 
ter the  division  of  the  two  kingdoms,  there  is  do 
trace  of  any  friendly  relation  between  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  and  the  Phoenicians:  the  interest  of  tht 
latter  rather  led  them  to  cultivate  the  IKendahip  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel;  and  the  Israelitlsh  ki^, 
Ahab,  had  a  Sidonian  princess  m  his  wife  (1  K. 
xvi.  81).  Now,  not  improbably  in  eonseqnenee  of 
these  relations,  when  Jdioshaphat  king  of  Judah 
endeavored  to  restore  the  trade  of  the  Jews  In  the 
Red  Sea,  and  for  this  purpose  buHt  huge  diips  at 
Ezlon-geber  to  go  to  Ophir  fbr  gold,  he  did  not  ad- 
mit the  Phoenidans  to  any  participation  in  the  ven- 
ture, and  when  king  Ahaziah,  Ahab's  son,  asked  to 
have  a  share  in  it,  his  request  was  distinctly  rcAiied 
(1  K.  xxii.  48,  49).  That  attempt  to  renew  the 
trade  of  the  Jews  hi  the  Red  Sc*  failed,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoram,  Jehoshaphat*s  son,  Edcsn  r»> 
vohed  fhnn  Judah  and  established  its  indepen- 
dence; BO  that  if  the  Phcenicians  wished  to  de- 
spatch trading-vessds  ftT>m  Eaon-geber,  Edca  was 
the  power  which  it  was  midnly  their  interest  to  oon- 
ciliate,  and  not  Judah.  Under  these  dmnnstsnees 
the  Phoenicians  seem,  not  only  to  have  purchased 
and  to  have  sold  again  as  slaves,  and  probably  ia 
tome  instances  to  Imve  kidnapped  inhabitants  of  Ju- 
dah, but  even  to  havesoH  them  to  their  enemies  the 
Edomites  (Joel,  Amos,  as  above).  Thia  was  re^ 
garded  with  reason  as  a  departure  from  the  cU 
brotheriy  covenant,  when  Hiram  was  a  great  ]oi«r 


h  Alter  the  disruption,  the  period  of  vokm  was 
looked  back  to  with  endless  looging . 

c  In  Joel  ill.  6  (Heb.  Iv.  6),  <«sqbs  of  tba  IeBlBBS,» 
i,  9.  of  the  Greeks,  Is  the  most  aatoal  tiaaslitioa  of 
&ii^- YoiMMifm.  But  then  Is  a  Tawan  sBeotiaBed  fee 
AiaUa  reus,  and  there  is  stiU  a  Yawaa  fa  Temca: 
and  both  CrHlner  and  F&tst  think  that,  looking  t»  An. 
I.  9,  an  Arabian  people,  and  not  QrecJaos,  aia  her»  al- 
luded to.  The  threat,  however,  of  selling  Om  FhoBBl* 
dans  In  turn  totheSabaani,  ^a  peoplefcrefl;"whieh 
MCms  to  imply  that  tiie  Tkwantei  were  urn  ^Iki  00;** 
tends  to  make  H  toprobahle  tha*  tfaa  Tawartfan  w«t 
near  the  Sabnana,  as  they  woold  have  bean  In  Amfeia 
Ftilx.    [See  Jatak,  Son  or,  Amm.  edL] 
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af  DftTid,  And  rabseqaentiy  had  the  moit  finendly 
aommereial  rebtioni  with  D»vid*8  soa:  and  this 
may  be  regarded  as  the  original  foundation  of  the 
boetility  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  towards  Phoenl- 
olanTyre.    (Is.  ixiiL;  £b.  xxviU.) 

8.  The  only  other  notice  in  the  Old  Testament 
of  trade  between  the  Phcenieians  and  the  Israelites 
is  in  the  aoeount  given  by  the  prophet  Ezddel  of 
the  trade  of  Tyre  (xzvii  17).  WhUe  this  account 
■applies  valuable  uiformation  respecting  the  various 
eoQimercial  dealings  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Phoe- 
nician cities  [Ttre],  it  likewise  makes  direct  men- 
tkn  of  the  exports  to  it  from  Palestine.  These 
^lere  wheat,  honey  (i.  e.  sirup  of  grapes),  oil,  and 
balm.  The  export  of  wheat  deserves  attention  (con- 
oerning  the  other  exports,  see  Honkt,  Oil,  Balm), 
because  it  shows  how  important  it  must  have  been 
to  the  PbcBnidans  to  maintain  friendly  reUtions 
with  their  Hebrew  neighbors,  and  especially  with 
the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  wheat  is 
eaDed  wheat  of  Minnith,<s  which  was  a  town  of  the 
Ammonites,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  only  once 
■lentioned  elsewhere  In  the  Bible:  and  it  is  not 
•ertain  whether  filinnith  was  a  great  inland  empo- 
rium, where  burge  purchases  of  com  were  made,  or 
whether  the  wheat  in  its  neighborhood  was  pecul- 
iarly good,  and  gave  its  name  to  all  wheat  of  a  cer- 
tain fineness  in  quality.  Still,  whatever  may  be  the 
oorrect  explanation  respecting  Minnith,  the  only 
eountries  specified  for  exports  of  wheat  are  Judah 
and  Israel,  and  it  was  through  the  territory  of  Is- 
rael that  the  wheat  would  be  imported  into  Phoeni- 
oia.  It  is  suggested  by  Heeren  in  his  HUlorical 
JU9earehei,  ii.  117,  that  the  foct  of  Palestine  beuig 
thus,  as  it  were,  the  gnnary  of  Phcenicia,  explains 
in  the  dearest  manner  the  bating  peace  that  pre- 
vailed between  the  two  countries.  He  observes 
that  with  many  of  the  other  acyoining  nations  the 
Jews  lived  in  a  state  of  ahnost  continual  warikre; 
Iwt  that  they  never  once  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
their  nearest  neighbors  the  Phoenicians.  The  fiict 
itself  is  certainly  worthy  of  special  notice;  and  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  there  were  not  wanting 
tempting  occasions  for  the  interforeuoe  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians in  Palestine  if  they  had  desfred  it.  When 
£^|ah  at  the  brook  Kishon,  at  the  distance  of  not 
more  than  thirty  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Tyre, 
pot  to  death  460  piopheU  of  Baal  (1  K.  xviii.  40), 
we  can  well  conceive  the  agitation  and  anger  which 
meh  a  deed  must  have  pn^uced  at  Tyre.  And  at 
Sidon,  more  especially,  which  was  only  twenty 
miles  £Euiher  distant  from  the  scene  of  slaughter, 
the  first  impulse  of  the  inhabitants  must  have  been 
to  march  fovth  at  once  in  battle  array  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  Jezebel,  their  own  princess,  in  behalf 
of  Baal,  their  Phoenician  god.  When  again  after- 
wards, by  means  of  fiUsehood  and  treachery,  Jehu 
was  enabled  to  massacre  the  worshippers  of  Baal  in 
the  laud  of  Israel,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  intelli- 
gence was  received  in  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  other 
dties  of  Phoenicia,  with  a  similar  burst  of  horror 
and  indignation  to  that  with  which  the  news  of  the 
Massacre  on  St  Bartholomew's  day  was  received 
n  all  Protestant  countries;  and  there  must  have 
3een  an  intense  desire  in  the  Phoenicians,  if  they 
luid  the  power,  to  invade  the  territories  of  Israel 
without  delay  and  inflict  signal  chastisement  on 
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«  In  Tcr.  17  the  word  **  Pannag"  ooeors,  which  Is 
Mt  fooiMl  elsewhere.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to 
whether  It  Is  the  name  of  a  plaee,  like  Mlmilth,  or  the 
Baae  of  anartleleof  food ;  <*  sweet  cake,'*  for  example. 


Jehu  (2  K.  X.  18-38).  The  fhct  that  Israel  was 
their  granary  would  undoubtedly  have  been  an  ele- 
ment in  restraining  the  Phoenidans,  even  on  occa- 
sions such  as  these;  but  probably  still  deeper  mo- 
tives were  likewise  at  work.  It  seems  to  have  been 
part  of  the  settled  «policy  of  the  Phoenician  cities  to 
avoid  attempts  to  make  conquests  on  the  continent 
of  Aria.  For  this  there  were  excellent  reasons  in 
the  position  of  their  small  territory,  which  with  the 
range  of  Lebanon  on  one  side  as  a  barrier,  and  the 
sea  on  the  other,  was  easily  defensible  by  a  wealthy 
power  having  command  of  the  sea,  against  second 
or  third  rate  powers,  but  for  the  same  reason  was 
not  well  situated  for  offensive  war  on  the  land  side. 
It  may  be  added  that  a  padfic  policy  was  their 
manii«»t  interest  as  a  commercial  nation,  unless  by 
war  they  were  morally  certain  to  obtain  an  impor- 
tant accession  of  territory,  or  unless  a  warlike  pol- 
icy was  an  absolute  necessity  to  prevent  the  for- 
midable preponderance  of  any  one  great  neighbor. 
At  last,  indeed,  they  even  carried  Uieir  system  of 
non-intervention  in  continental  wars  too  for,  if  it 
would  have  been  posdble  for  them  by  any  alliances 
in  Syria  and  Ckele-Syria  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment on  the  other  side  of  the  Lebanon  of  one  great 
empire.  For  from  that  moment  their  ultimate 
doom  was  certain,  and  it  was  merdy  a  question  of 
time  as  to  the  arrival  of  the  fatal  hour  when  they 
would  lose  thdr  independence.  But  too  little  is 
known  of  the  details  of  their  history  to  vnirrant  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  they  might  at  any  time  by 
any  course  of  policy  have  raised  up  a  barrier  against 
the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldees. 

IV.  The  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  is  a  sut^t 
of  vast  extent  and  considerable  perplerity  in  details, 
but  of  ite  general  features  as  bearing  upon  the 
religion  of  the  Hebrews  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
As  opposed  to  Monotheism,  it  was  a  Panthdstical 
personification  of  the  forces  of  nature,  and  in  ite 
most  philosophical  shadovring  forth  of  the  Supreme 
powers,  it  may  be  said  to  have  represented  the 
male  and  female  prindples  of  production.  In  ite 
popular  form,  it  was  espedally  a  worship  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  five  planete,  or,  as  it  might  have 
been  expressed  according  to  ancient  notions,  of  the 
seven  planete  —  the  most  beantiftil,  and  perhaps  the 
roost  natural,  fbrm  of  idolatry  ever  presented  to  the 
human  imagination.  These  planets,  howm'er,  were 
not  regarded  as  lifdess  gfobes  of  matter,  obedient 
to  physical  laws,  but  as  hitettlgent  animated  powers, 
influencing  the  human  vHU,  and  controlling  human 
desUnies.  An  account  of  the  difi^nt  Phoenician 
gods  named  hi  the  Bible  will  be  found  elsewhere 
[see  Baal,  Ashtaroth,  Asherah,  etc.] ;  but  it 
will  be  proper  here  to  point  out  certain  eflfeete  which 
the  cfrourastance  of  thdr  being  worshipped  in  Phoe- 
nicia produced  upon  the  Hebrews. 

1.  In  the  first  pUce,  thdr  worship  was  a  constant 
temptation  to  Polytheism  and  idolatry.  It  is  the 
general  tendency  of  trade,  by  making  merohante 
acquainted  with  diflferent  eountries  and  various 
modes  of  thought,  to  enlarge  the  mind,  to  pfomote 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  and,  in  addition,  by  the 
wealth  which  it  difiUses,  to  afford  opportunities 
in  various  ways  for  intellectual  culture.  It  can 
Bcarody  be  doubted  that,  owmg  to  these  drouro- 
stanees,  the  Phoenicians,  as  a  great  commerdal 


Perhaps  no  one  can  really  do  more  than  to  make  a 
guess  on  the  point.  The  evidence  for  each  meaning  is 
inooDolnsive. 
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p0oplei  wen  mora  generally  intelligenti  and,  as  we 
ihoold  now  wy,  dnlixed,  than  the  inlaod  agri- 
CQltaral  population  of  Paksilne.  When  the  dm- 
pleHninded  Jews,  therefore,  came  in  oontact  with  a 
people  more  venatile  and,  apparently,  mora  en- 
lightened than  themselree,  bat  who  neTerthdees, 
e(ther  in  a  philoeophical  or  in  a  popular  form, 
admitted  a  system  of  Polytheism,  an  influence 
would  be  exeridd  on  Jewish  minds,  tending  to  make 
them  regard  their  exdusire  devotion  to  their  own 
one  God,  Jehovah,  however  transcendant  his  attri- 
butes, as  unsocial  and  morose.  It  is  in  some  such 
way  that  we  must  account  for  the  astonishing  fact 
that  Solomon  himself,  the  wisest  of  the  Hebraw 
race,  to  whom  Jehovah  is  expressly  stated  to  have 
appeared  twice  —  once,  not  long  after  his  marriage 
with  an  Egyptian  princess,  on  the  night  after  his 
sacrificing  1,000  burnt  oflbrings  on  the  high  plaoe 
of  Gibeon,  and  the  second  time,  after  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Temple —  should  have  been  so  fiir  be- 
guiled by  his  wi\'es  in  his  old  age  as  to  become  a 
Polytheist,  worshipping,  among  other  deities,  the 
Phosnician  or  Sidonian  godden  Ashtaroth  (1  K. 
ill  1-5,  iz.  2,  zi.  1-5).  This  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  so  interpreted,  as  if  he  ever  ceased  to  worahip 
Jehovah,  to  whom  he  had  erected  the  magnificent 
Temple,  which  in  history  is  so  generally  connected 
with  Solomon's  name.  Probably,  according  to  his 
own  erroneous  conceptions,  he  never  ceased  to  regard 
himself  as  a  byal  wonhipper  of  Jehovah,  but  he  at 
the  same  time  deemed  this  not  incompatible  with 
sacrificing  at  the  altars  of  other  gods  likewise. 
Still  the  fact  remains,  that  Sofemon,  who  by  his 
Temple  in  its  ultimate  results  did  so  much  for 
establishing  the  doctrine  of  one  only  God,  died 
himself  a  pracUcal  PolytheUt  And  if  this  was 
ibe  case  with  him,  Polytheism  in  other  sovereigns 
of  inierior  exoellenoe  can  excite  no  surprise.  With 
such  an  example  before  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Ahab,  an  essentially  bad  man,  should  after  his 
marriage  with  a  Sidonian  princess  not  only  openly 
tolerate,  but  encourage,  the  worriiip  of  Baal; 
though  it  is  to  be  remembered  even  in  him,  that 
he  did  not  disavow  the  authority  of  Jehovah,  but, 
when  rebuked  by  his  great  antagonist  El^ah,  he 
rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  on  his  fltth,  and 
showed  other  dgns  of  contrition  evidently  deemed 
sincere  (1  K.  xvi  31,  zxi.  27-29).  And  it  U  to  be 
observed  generally  that  although,  before  the  refor- 
mation of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiU.),  Polytheism  prevailed 
in  Judah  as  well  as  Israel,  yet  it  seems  to  have 
been  more  intense  and  universal  in  Israel,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  its  greater  proximity  to 
Phcenicia:  and  Israel  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if 
it  had  set  the  bad  example  to  Judah  (2  K.  zvlL 
19;  Jer.  iii.  8):  though,  considering  the  example 
of  Solomon,  this  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  strict 
historical  statement. 

2.  The  Phcenidan  refigion  was  likewise  in  other 
respects  deleterious  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine, 
bdng  in  some  points  essentially  demoralidng.  For 
enmple,  it  sanctioned  the  dreadM  superstition  of 
burning  children  as  sacrifices  to  a  Phoenician  god. 
**They  have  built  also,"  says  Jeremiah,  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah  (xix.  5),  *'the  high  places  of  Baal,  to 
bum  their  sons  with  fire  for  burnt  oflferings  unto 
Baal,  whidi  1  commanded  not,  nor  spake  It,  neither 


a  Whatever  else  the  arrested  saoziflce  of  Isaac  ^ym- 
ooUiss  (Gen.  xxtt.  18),  it  likewise  symbolises  the  sub- 
stltatioD  in  sacrifloes  of  the  InlMor  animals  for  ehil- 
tMB.    Vaith,  if  commanded,  was  ready  to  sacrlflos 
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came  it  into  my  mind  **  (comp.  Jer.  zxxiL  S). 
This  horrible  custom  iras  probably  in  Sta  erigfai 
founded  on  the  klea  of  sacrificing  to  a  god  whsi 
was  best  and  most  valuable  in  the  ^es  of  the  sop- 
pliant;  o  but  it  could  not  exist  witfaont  having  a 
tendeiicy  to  stifle  natural  feelings  of  afifeetiaii,  and 
to  harden  the  heart.  It  could  scarcely  have  bees 
first  adopted  otherwise  than  in  the  in&ncy  of  the 
Phoenician  race;  bnt  grown-up  men  and  grown-up 
nations,  with  their  nMral  feelings  in  other  respects 
cultivated,  are  often  the  sbves  in  particalar  points 
of  an  eariy-implanted  superstition,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that,  more  than  250  years  after  the  death 
of  Jeremiah,  the  Carthaginians,  when  their  citj 
was  besieged  by  Agathoeles,  oflered  as  bunt  sacri- 
fices to  the  planet  Saturn,  at  the  pobfie  ezpase, 
200  boys  of  the  highest  aristoeracy;  and,  snbse> 
quently,  when  they  had  obtained  a  vietory,  sacri- 
ficed the  most  beautiful  capUves  in  the  like  manner 
(Diod.  zz.  14,  65).  U  such  things  were  poesiUs 
among  the  Carthaginians  at  a  period  so  mvdi  htcr, 
it  is  easily  conceivable  how  common  the  practiee 
of  sacrificing  chiMren  Duty  have  been  at  the  time 
of  Jeremiah  among  the  Phoenicians  generaDj :  and 
if  this  were  so,  it  would  have  been  certain  to  pre- 
vail among  the  Israefites  who  worshipped  the  same 
Phoenician  gods;  especially  as,  owing  to  the  inter- 
marriages ^  their  foie&then  wi^  Canaawjtes, 
there  were  probably  few  Israelites  who  may  not 
have  had  some  Phoenician  bkxxl  in  their  vebs 
(Judg.  iii.  5).  Again,  parts  of  the  Phiwiifiian 
religion,  especiaDy  the  worship  of  Astarte,  tended 
to  encourage  dissoluteness  in  the  reUtions  of  the 
sexes,  and  even  to  sanctify  impurities  of  the  most 
abominable  description.  Connected  with  her  tem- 
ples and  images  there  wen  male  and  female  pniati- 
totes,  whose  polluted  gains  formed  pari  of  the 
sacred  ftmd  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
goddess.  And,  to  complete  the  deificatiaii  ef  na- 
morality,  they  were  even  known  by  the  name  of 
the  ** consecrated."  Nothing  can  show  toon  dearly 
how  deeply  this  bancAil  example  had  eaten  into  the 
hearts  and  habits  of  the  people,  notwithstanding 
positive  prohibitions  and  the  repeated  denonda- 
tions  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  than  the  almost 
incredible  feet  that,  previous  to  the  reforaiatiosi  ef 
Josiah,  this  ckss  of  persons  was  allowed  to  have 
houses  or  tents  dose  to  the  Temple  of  Jehovah, 
whoee  treasury  iras  perhaps  even  replenished  by 
tbdr  gains.  (2  K.xziU.7;  DeutxziiL  17, 18;  IK. 
xiv.  24,  zv.  12,  zzii.  46;  Hos.  iv.  14;  Job  zzzvL  14; 
Ludan,  Ludut,  o.  35;  i>s  JDed  iSyrcIt  oe.  27,  51; 
Qesenius,  Tkemunti^  s.  t.  CHiT,  p.  1196;  Movers, 
Phdnkter,  I  678,  Ac;  Spencer,  De  LegSbm  J7a- 
dnaomfn,  i.  561.) 

Y.  Ihe  most  important  intdlectnal  inveotioo  of 
man,  that  of  letters,  was  universal^  asserted  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  have  been  communicated 
by  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks.  The  eariiest 
written  statement  on  the  sntject  is  in  Herodotus, 
T.  67,  58,  who  inddentally,  in  givmg  an  aocoont 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogdtoa,  says  that  they 
wera  by  race  Gephyneans;  and  that  he  had  ascer- 
tained by  ioquhy  that  the  Gephyrseans  were  Phoe- 
nicians, amongst  those  PhmnJdans  who  eams  over 
with  Cadmus^  into  Boeotia,  and  Instracting  the 


evw  ehildien;  but  the  Osteevs  wen  spared  thU 
dxeadftil  trial,  and  were  pscmlttsd  to  snhslttals  shaspi 
and  coats,  and  bulls, 
b  In  Hshrsw  there  is  a  root  JDutem,  Ikon  which  is 
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Ckwki  in  mtny  otiier  trtf  and  niflDeei,  teogfai  them 
Ekeviae  letten.  It  was  u  easy  atep  from  thia  to 
bcllev«i  aa  maoj  of  the  andenta  beltoved,  that  the 
PhffwJHana  waeAlacf  letten. 

"  Phcealoea  primi,  tuam  A  cnditur,  aotl 
Maoaonun  rodibaa  Tooem  itgnan  figaite." 

LiKU]i*a  PhanaL  iU.  220,  221. 

Thb  beBef,  bowerar,  waa  not  univenal;  and  Pliny 
the  elder  expreaaea  hla  own  opinion  that  they  were 
of  Aaayrian  origin,  while  he  rdatea  the  opinion  of 
GeOina  that  they  were  invented  by  the  E^yptiana, 
and  of  othera  that  they  w^  invented  by  the 
Syriana  {NaL  Hx$L  viL  57).  Now,  aa  Phoenician 
haa  been  ahown  to  be  nearly  the  tame  language  as 
Hebrew,  the  queatiou  ariaea  whether  Hebrew  tluows 
any  l%ht  on  the  time  or  the  mode  of  the  invention 
of  letton,  on  the  question  of  who  invented  them, 
or  on  the  univernl  belief  of  antiquity  that  the 
knowledge  of  them  was  communicated  to  the  Greeka 
by  the  Pheeniciana.  The  answer  ia  aa  follows: 
Hebrew  fiterature  ia  aa  ailent  aa  Greek  literature 
leapecting  the  preciae  date  of  the  invention  of  let- 
tersi  and  the  name  of  the  inventor  or  inventors; 
bat  the  names  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
are  in  aceordance  with  the  belief  that  the  Phoe- 
nieiana  oommnnicated  the  knowledge  of  letters  to 
the  Greeks:  for  many  of  the  namea  of  letters  in  the 
Greek  alphabet,  though  without  meaning  in  Greek, 
have  a  meaning  in  the  eorreaponding  lettera  of 
Hebrew.  For  example:  the  four  first  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,-  Delta, 
are  not  to  be  explained  through  the  Greek  hm- 
goage;  but  the  corresponding  four  first  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  namely,  Aleph,  Beth,  Gimel, 
Daleth,  being  essentially  the  same  words,  are  to  be 
explained  in  Hebrew.  Thua  in  Hebrew  Alepb  or 
Eleph  meana  an  ox;  Beth  or  Bayith  a  lM>uae; 
Gamal  a  camel;  and  Deleth  a  door.  And  the 
same  it  etsfntislly,  though  not  alwaya  so  dearly,  the 
ease  with  almost  all  the  sixteen  earliest  Greek  letters 
sakl  to  have  been  brought  over  from  Phoenicia  by 
Oadmua,  ABrAEFlKAMNOnP2T;«  and 
called  on  this  account  Phoenician  or  Cadmeian 
lettera  (fferodoL  I  c;  PUny,  BiiL  NaL  vii.  67; 
Jelf  a  Gruk  Oram,  L  2).  Moreover,  aa  to  writing, 
the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  substantially  the  same 
aa  Phoenician,  agree  ck>sdy  with  ancient  Greek 
lettera  — a  fkot  which,  taken  by  itself,  woukl  not 
prove  that  the  Greeks  received  them  from  the 
Pboenidana,  aa  the  Phcenidana  might  poasibly  have 
received  th«n  flmn  the  Greeka;  but  iridch,  viewed 
in  connection  with  Greek  tradiUons  on  the  aut^ject, 
and  with  the  significance  of  the  lettera  in  Hebrew, 
aeema  reaaonably  conduaive  that  the  lettera  were 
transported  from  Phoenicia  into  Greeee.  It  ia  true 
that  modem  Hebrew  writing  and  the  Uter  Greek 
writing  of  antiquity  have  not  much  resemUance 
to  eadi  other;  but  thia  ia  owing  partly  to  gradual 
changes  in  the  writing  of  Greek  letters,  and  partly 
to  ihe  het  that  the  character  in  which  Hebrew 
Biblea  are  now  printed,  called  the  Aaayrian  or 
aquare  character,  waa  not  the  one  originally  in  vm 
among  the  Jews,  but  seems  to  have  been  learnt  in 
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JCinrfem,  a  noun  with  tha  doable  msaaing  of  the  ^  BmI '' 
and  (*aiiclant  time.**  With  tha  Ibrmar  sanas,  Oadmos 
BBight  BMan  "  ■satern,**  or  one  from  the  Bsst,  Uke  the 
oama  **  Norman,**  or  **  flaming,**  or,  stiU  more  doaely, 
the  «  Waatan,**  or  «  Southam,'*  fai  Ingllsh.  With  the 
tattsr  senae  for  JCMtoR,  the  name  would  DMa  «  OUan  ** 
r  '*  Antlent,**  and  an  atymokigkal  algnUleanoe  might 


the  Babyfonian  Captivity,  and  afterwarda  grad- 
ually adopted  by  them  on  their  return  to  Paleatineb 
(Geaeniua,  Ge$chichU  der  Bebrducken  Sprache 
und  Schrifl,  p.  156.) 

Aa  to  the  mode  in  which  letters  were  invented, 
some  clew  ia  aflbrded  by  some  of  the  early  Hebrew 
and  the  Phoenician  characters,  which  evidently 
aimed,  although  very  ruddy,  lilce  the  drawing  of 
very  young  children,  to  represent  the  ol]|ject  which 
the  name  of  the  letter  signified.  'Iliua  the  eariieat 
Alpha  haa  aome  vague  reaemblance  to  an  ox's  head, 
Gimd  to  a  camd*s  back,  Daleth  to  the  door  of  a 
tent,  Van  to  a  hook  or  peg.  Again,  the  written 
letters,  called  respectivdy,  Lamed  (an  ox  goad), 
Ayin  (an  eye),  C^oph  (the  back  of  the  head),  Rdah 
or  Roash  (the  head),  and  Tav  (a  doaa),  are  all  ef- 
forts, more  or  leaa  sucoessftU,  to  portray  the  thinga 
signified  by  the  names.  It  ia  said  that  thia  ia 
equally  true  of  Egyptian  phonetic  hieroglyphica; 
but,  however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  in  this  way  the  formation  of  an 
alphabet,  when  the  idea  of  repreaenting  the  com- 
ponent sounds  or  half-eounds  of  a  word  by  figures 
waa  once  concdved.  But  the  original  idea  of  thua 
repreaenting  aounds,  though  peculiarly  feUdtooa, 
waa  by  no  meana  obrious,  and  milliona  of  men 
lived  and  died  without  ita  ooeorring  to  any  one  of 
them. 

In  condudon,  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to 
observe  that,  although  so  many  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  have  a  meaning  In  Hebrew  or  Phoenician, 
yet  their  Greek  names  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  or 
Phoenician,  but  in  the  Aramaic  form.  There  ia  a 
peculiar  form  of  the  noun  in  Aramaic,  called  by 
grammarians  the  itatus  tmphatiau^  in  which  the 

termination  A  (M^)  ia  added«  to  a  noun,  modify- 
mg  it  according  to  eertahi  kws.  Originally  this 
termination  was  probably  identical  with  the  defi- 
nite article  *tha";  which,  inatead  of  being  pre- 
fixed, waa  subjoined  to  the  noun,  aa  ia  the  oaaenow 
with  the  definite  article  in  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guagea.  Thia  form  in  &  is  found  to  exist  in  the 
oldest  specimen  of  Aramaic  in  the  Bible,  Yegor 
iohiui&thdy  in  (Genesis  xxxi.  47,  where  loAm&A, 
testimony,  is  used  by  Laban  in  the  iUUus  emphai' 
icus.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  namea  of 
a  conakierable  proportion  of  the  **  Oadmdan  letters  ** 
in  the  Greek  alphabet  are  in  thia  Aramaic  form, 
such  aa  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  Ddta,  Eta,  Theta, 
Iota,  Kappa,  Lambda;  and  although  thia  fiict  by 
itself  is  not  sufficient  to  support  an  eteborato  theory 
on  the  subject,  it  seems  in  fiivor,  aa  far  as  it  goes, 
of  the  coi\jecture  that  when  the  Greda  originally 
received  the  knowledge  of  letters,  the  namea  by 
which  the  aeveral  lettm  were  teught  to  them  were 
Aramaic  It  haa  been  auggested,  indeed,  by  Ge- 
senius,  that  the  Greeka  themsdvea  made  the  addi- 
tion in  all  theae  caaea,  in  order  to  give  the  worda  a 
Greek  terminatkm,  aa  »«they  did  with  other  Phoa- 
nidan  words  aa  melet,  /uUtfo,  nevd,  ydfika,"  It, 
however,  a  liat  is  examined  of  Phoenician  worda 
naturaliaed  hi  Greek,  it  will  not  be  found  that  the 


be  given  to  a  line  of  Bophodea,  in  whieh  Oadmoa  la 


*0  Wkmi  Ki^fAOV  rod  vdiX«»  v4arpo^, 

(Kiip.  J)fr.  1. 
o  The  sixth  letter,  afterwarda  disoaed,  and  now 
generally  known  by  the  name  oC  IMgaoama  (flroaa  Dlo> 
nysiaa,  1.  20),  was  anqaaatkmably  the  saoie  aa  the 
Hebrew  letter  Van  (a  hook). 
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andhig  In  d(  bai  been  the  fkrorito  mode  of  aooom- 
modating  them  to  the  Greek  famguago.  For  ex- 
■mple^  the  foUowiog  saxteen  words  are  specified  by 
Bleek  {Einleitung  in  dot  A.  T.,  p.  69),  as  having 
been  oommunicatsd  through  the  Pboenteians  to  the 
Greeks:  r^ef  =  n£red;  iciyi'«(fM0/Mr  =  lunnar 
mdn ;  ffdwfttpf  =  sapp!r ;  fiwffla,  it.<tp9w  =■  mor ; 
Koffla,  tcttffffia  =  ketelah  ;  tvatnros  =  6«6t  ; 
XH^os^  At^oMrrof  =  levonfth;  fiifcvos  ==  bttta; 
ic^iarey  =  kammoo;  fJa^pa  ^  m&n;  ^vkos  == 
pOk;  ffMcd^LU^t  —  shikniah;  wd^a  =  n6vel; 
Hivipa  =  lunnar;  ic^uy^f  =  gftmftl;  iif^mfi^v 
=  eravdn.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  of  these  six- 
teen, only  four  end  in  a  in  Greek  which  have  not 
a  simik^  tannination  in  Hebrew;  and,  of  these 
four,  one  is  a  late  Alexandrine  translation,  and  two 
are  names  of  musical  instruments,  which,  very 
probably,  may  first  have  been  communicated  to 
.  Greeks,  through  Syrians,  in  Asia  Minor.  And, 
under  any  drcumttanees,  the  proportion  of  the 
Phcnician  words  which  end  in  a  in  Greek  is  too 
•mall  to  warrant  the  inference  that  any  common 
practkse  of  the  Greeks  m  this  respect  will  account 
for  the  seeming  fiust  that  nine  out  of  the  sixteen 
Cadmeian  lettws  are  in  the  Aramaic  ttatm  e$npft<U^ 
icui.  The  ioference,  therefore,  ttom  their  endings 
In  a  remains  unshsken.  Still  this  must  not  be 
regarded  in  any  way  as  proving  that  the  alphabet 
was  invented  by  those  who  spSud  the  Aramaic  lan- 
guage. This  is  a  wholly  distinct  question,  and  fitf 
more  obscure;  though  much  deference  on  the  point 
b  due  to  the  opinion  of  Gesenius,  who,  from  the 
internal  <>  evidence  of  the  names  of  the  Semitic  let- 
ters, has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
invented  by  the  Phcenicians  {PaldoffrtgjkUj  p. 
294). 

lAUnUmre, —In  English,  see  Kenrick*s  Phm- 
fttcia,  London,  1855:  in  Latin,  the  second  part  of 
Bodiart^s  GeograpkUt  SiMcra,  under  the  title  "Ga- 
naan,"  and  Gesenius*  work,  Scriptmvi  Lmgucaque 
Phamaa  MomimenUa  qttotquol  npertmU^  Lipde, 
1887:  in  German,  the  exhaustive  work  of  Movers, 
Die  PhSnitder,  and  Das  Pkdmnickt  AUertkmn^ 
5  vols.,  Beriln,  1841-1856;  an  article  on  the  same 
•nl^ect  by  Movers,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber*s  Encyoh-' 
pddU,  and  an  article  in  the  same  work  by  Gesenius 
on  Palipffraphie,  See  likewise,  Gesenius'  Ges- 
ckiekle  der  Hebrditchen  Spraehe  tmd  Schnfl, 
Leiprig,  1815;  Bleek's  EmUUtmg  mda$AU«  T»- 
tament,  Berlin,  1860.  Phoenician  inaeriptkms  dis- 
covered since  the  time  of  Gesenius  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Judas,  £tmd€  demonstraiwe  de  la  langut 
Phmidenne  etde  la  kmgue  Ubyquey  Paris,  1847, 
and  forty-five  other  inscriptions  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Abb^  Bourgade,  Paris,  1858,  foL  In 
1845  a  votive  tablet  was  discovered  at  BfarMiDes, 
respecting  which  see  Movers*  Phameuche  TtxU^ 
1847.  In  1855,  an  inscriptkNi  was  discovered  at 
Sidon  on  the  sarcophagus  of  a  Sidonian  king 
named  Eshmunasar,  respecting  whfeh  see  Die- 
trich's ZwH  Sidonucke  Intdu^fienj  tmd  ethe  aUe 
PMdnkUche  KSidgtmaduifl,  Marburg,  1855,  and 
EwaU's  EryOrmg  der  grctsm  PkOmmmshem  In- 
ichrifl  von  Sidon,  Gottingen,  1856,  4to;  finom  the 
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seventh  volnme  of  the  Abhandhmpem  der 
ticker  GettOedki^  m  Gdttingtn.  Inforaiataea  ne- 
glecting these  works,  and  othen  on  PheeniciaB 
inscriptions,  is  given  by  Bleek,  pp.  64,  65. 

E.  T. 

PHO'BOS  {^¥6posi  PhartSy  Foro)  «=Pabo«h 
(1  Esdr.  V.  9,  ix.  26). 

PHRYG1A  i^pvyia:  Pkrygia).  Pttfaaps 
there  is  no  geographiciu  term  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  b  1ms  capable  of  an  exact  definitkin. 
Many  maps  convey  the  impression  tliat  it  vras  co- 
ordinate with  such  terms  as  Bithynia,  Cilida,  or 
Gabtaa.  But  in  feet  there  was  no  Koman  piovinee 
of  Phrygia  tlD  considerably  after  the  first  establisb- 
ment  of  Christianity  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. The  word  was  rather  ethnok)gical  than  po- 
litical, and  denoted,  in  a  vague  manner,  the  wcsten 
part  of  the  central  region  of  that  peninsula.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  two  of  the  three  pbces  where  it  is 
used,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  manner  not  intended  to 
be  precise  (8icA6^vrfr  r^v  ^pvyiav  jc«2  rV  I^ 
Aaruc^r  x^P^t  ^^  '^*  ^  *  9itpx^H^yo%  KoBt^t 
T^r  raXarijd)r  x^h*^  '^"•^  ♦pvylcu',  Acts  xviiL 
28),  the  former  having  reference  to  the  second 
missionary  Journey  of  St.  Paul,  the  btter  to  the 
third.  Nor  is  the  remaining  passage  (Acts  ii.  10) 
inconsistent  with  this  view,  the  enumeration  of 
those  foreign  Jews  who  came  to  Jerusalem  at  Pen- 
tecost (though  it  does  follow,  in  some  degree,  a 
geographical  order)  having  no  reference  to  pofitkal 
boundaries.  By  Phrygia  we  must  undentand  an 
extensive  district,  whkfa  contributed  portions  to 
several  Roman  provinces,  and  varying  portions  at 
dlfihrent  times.  As  to  its  physical  characteriatics, 
it  was  generally  a  table4uul,  but  with  oonsideraUe 
variety  of  appearance  and  soil.  Several  towns 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  were  Plirygian 
towns;  such,  ibr  instance,  as  Iconium  and  Colnssw : 
but  it  is  better  to  cbss  them  with  the  provinces  to 
which  they  politically  bekmged.  All  over  tins  dis- 
trict the  Jews  were  probably  nnmeroua.  They  were 
first  introduced  there  by  Antiochos  the  Great  (Jo- 
sq>h.  Ant.  xil.  3,  {  4):  and  we  have  abundant  pioof 
of  their  fireseiice  there  from  Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  1, 
19,  as  weU  as  from  Acts  iL  10.  [See  PhilO*,  p^ 
2485  b,]  J.  S.  H. 

PHUD  (^o^)  =  Phut  (Jod.  it  23;  coop. 
Ear.  xxviL  10). 

PHU'RAH  (rn^  \h(mgk,  5raMdk]:  «i^: 
Phara),  Gideon*s  servant  (lit.  *« lad,**  or  "« bey"), 
probably  his  armor-bearer  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  1), 
who  accompanied  him  in  his  midnight  visit  to  the 
camp  of  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii  10,  11). 

PHUItlM  {rw  ^poypai;  [Alex,  ^pmfpam; 
FA.>  ^povpifii]  Phurim),  Esth.  xi.  1.     [Pukdi.] 

PHUT,  PUT  (l^•»S  [see  bdow] :  ^M,  [Afcx. 
in  1  Ghr.  ^evr;  in  Jer.,  £x^,  Kah.]  aOvcv: 
PkuA,  Phut,  IMgeSy  Libya,  j{frica  [?]),  the  third 
name  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6;  1 
Clhr.  i.  8),  elsewbere  applied  to  an  Aflriean  eountiy 
or  people.  In  the  list  it  foUows  Gush  and  IGmin, 
and  precedes  Onaan.     The  settlements  of  Ouh 


a  The  strongest  argument  of  Gcssnlns  against  tiie 
Aiamalo  invention  of  the  letters  Is,  that  although 
doubtless  many  of  the  names  are  berth  Azamaio  and 
ttshrew,  boom  of  them  are  not  Avamalo ;  at  least,  not 
In  the  Hebrew  slgnMteatton :  while  the  Syrians  use 


Other  words  to  express  the  ssme  Meas.    This 


In  Axamsto  means  only  1000,  and  not  an  ox;  thsveed 
Ibr  "  door  *>  in  Aramaic  Is  not  hVi,  but  V^H : 
while  the  sU  foUovii«  names  of  Oadmeian  lettMs  aie 

notAiamale:  Tl, "TV,  DJB> MD (ftft .  CM),^"lf^ 

in 
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•steaded  from  Bftbyloiiia  to  Ethiopia  above  Egypt, 
tboie  of  Miaraim  stretched  from  the  PhiUstine  ter- 
ritory through  Egypt  and  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa  to  the  west;  and  the  Canaanites  were  es- 
tablished at  first  in  thn  land  of  Ouiaan,  bat  after- 
wards were  spread  abroad.  The  order  seems  to  be 
ascending  towards  the  north :  the  Cushite  chain  of 
settlements  being  the  most  sonthera,  the  Mizraite 
chain  extending  above  them,  though  perhaps 
through  a  smaller  region,  at  least  at  the  fint,  and 
the  Canaanites  holding  the  most  northern  position. 
We  cannot  place  the  tract  of  Phut  out  of  Africa, 
and  it  would  thus  seem  that  it  was  almost  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Mioaites,  as  it  could  not  be  fluther 
to  the  north:  this  position  would  well  agree  with 
Libya.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  order 
of  the  nations  or  tribes  of  the  stocks  of  Cush,  Miz- 
raim,  and  Canaan,  is  not  the  same  as  that  we  have 
inferred  to  be  that  of  the  principal  names,  and  that 
It  is  also  possible  that  Phut  may  be  mentioned  in 
a  supplementary  manner,  perhaps  as  a  nation  or 
country  dependent  on  Egypt. 

The  few  mentions  of  Phut  in  the  Bible  clearly 
indicate,  as  already  remarked,  a  country  or  people 
of  Africa,  and,  it  must  be  added,  probably  not  &r 
from  Egypt.  It  is  noticeable  that  they  occur  only 
in  the  ^  of  Noah*s  descendants  and  in  the  pro- 
phetical Scriptures.  Isaiah  probably  makes  men- 
tion of  Phut  as  a  remote  nation  or  country,  where 
the  A.  y.  has  Pul,  as  In  the  Masoretic  text  (Is. 
IxvL  19).  Nahum,  warning  Nineveh  by  the  fidl  of 
No-Amon,  speaks  of  Cush  and  Mizraim  as  the 
strength  of  the  Egyptian  city,  and  Phut  and  Ln- 
bim  as  its  helpers  (it!.  9).  Jeremiah  tells  of  Phut 
in  Necho's  army  with  Cush  and  the  Ludim  (xlvi. 
9).  Etekiel  speaks  of  Phut  with  Persia  and  Lud 
as  tupplying  mercenaries  to  Tyre  (xxvii.  10),  and 
as  sharing  with  Cush,  Lud,  and  other  helpers  of 
Egypt,  in  her  M  (xxx.  5);  and  again,  with 
Penda,  and  Cush,  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  mer- 
eeoaries,  as  warriors  of  the  aimy  of  (jk)g  (xxxviii. 
6).« 

From  .these  passages  we  cannot  infer  anything 
as  to  the  exact  position  of  this  oountry  or  people; 
unless  indeed  in  Nahum,  Cush  and  Phut,  Miaraim 
and  Lubim  are  respectively  connected,  which  might 
indicate  a  position  south  of  E^^ypt.  The  serving  in 
the  I^yptian  an^y,  and  importance  of  Phut  to 
E^ypt,  make  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  posi- 
tion was  very  near. 

In  the  ancient  Egyptian  hiscriptions  we  find  two 
Dames  that  may  be  compared  to  the  Biblical  PhuL 
The  tribes  or  peoples  called  the  Nine  Bows,  IX 
PETU  or  IX  NA-PETU,  might  partly  or  wholly 
represent  Phut  Their  situation  ii  doobtfiil,  and 
they  are  never  found  in  a  geographical  list,  but  only 
in  the  general  statements  of  Uie  power  and  prowess 
of  the  kings.  If  one  people  be  hidicated  by  them, 
we  may  compare  the  Naphtuliim  of  the  BLlAe. 
[Naphtuhim.]  It  seems  unlikdy  that  the  Nine 
Bows  should  correspond  to  Phut,  as  their  name 
does  not  oocur  as  a  geographical  term  in  use  in  the 
directly  historical  inscariptions,  though  it  may  be 
supposed  that  several  well-4nown  names  there  take 
ito  place  as  those  of  individual  tribes;  bat  this  is 
an  improbable  explanation.  The  second  name  is 
that  of  Nubia,  TO-PET,  <«  the  region  of  the  Bow,** 
ilso  ealled  TO-MERU-PET, » the  region,  the  isbod 
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«  •  lor  Phvt  (In  the  mug.)  the  A.  Y.  la  the  two 
last  paaaacss  abofva  has  Lmtk  (which  see),  and  hi  Jer. 
BM.«.«Iibyaas.**  H. 


of  the  Bow,"  whence  we  ooi\jeeture  the  name  of 
MeroS  to  come.  In  the  geographioal  lists  the  kiter 
form  occurs  in  that  of  a  people,  ANU-MERU-PET, 
foand,  unlike  all  others,  in  the  lists  of  the  southern 
peoples  and  countries  as  well  as  the  northern.  The 
character  we  read  PET  is  an  nnstrang  bow,  whidi 
until  htely  was  read  KENS,  as  a  strung  bow  is 
found  following,  as  if  a  detenninative,  the  hitter 
word,  which  is  a  name  of  Nubia,  perhaps,  however, 
not  including  so  large  a  territoiy  as  the  names  b^ 
fore  mentioned,  llie  reading  KENS  is  extremely 
doubtfiil,  because  the  vrord  does  not  signify  bow  in 
Egyptian,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  and  still  more 
because  the  bow  is  used  as  the  determinative  of  its 
name  PET,  which  from  the  Egyptian  usage  as  to 
determinatives  makes  it  almost  impossible  that  it 
shouhl  be  empbyed  as  a  determUiative  of  KENS. 
The  name  KENS  would  therefore  be  foUowed  by 
the  bow  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  pari  of  Nobia. 
This  sul^ect  may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  of 
Herodotus,  expbined  by  Mr.  Hanis  of  Alexandria, 
if  we  premise  that  the  unstrang  bow  is  the  com- 
uKm  sign,  and,  like  the  strung  bow,  is  so  used  as 
to  be  the  qrmbol  of  Nubia.  The  historian  reUtet 
that  the  king  of  the  Ethiopians  unstrung  a  bow, 
and  gave  it  to  the  messengers  of  Cambyses,  teOing 
them  to  say  that  when  the  king  cf  the  Persiana 
could  pull  so  strong  a  bow  so  easily,  he  ought  come 
against  the  Ethiopians  with  an  army  stronger  than 
their  foroes  (iU.  91,  22,  ed.  RawUnson:  Sir  G. 
WiUdnson^s  note).  For  the  hieie^yphic  names  see 
Brugach's  Geogr,  Jntchr. 

The  CoptM  Hl^^I^T  >Biut  also  be  com- 
pared with  Phut  The  first  syUable  being  the 
article,  the  word  nearly  resembles  the  Hebrew 
name.  It  is  applied  to  the  western  part  of  Lower 
Egypt  beyond  the  Delta;  and  Champollion  con- 
jectures it  to  mean  the  Libyan  pari  of  Egypt,  so 
called  by  the  Greeks,  comparing  the  (Coptic  name 
flf  the  similar  eastern  portion,  "T^^O^SJ^, 
^^P^fil^;  the  older  Arabian  part  of  Egypt 
and  Arabian  Nome  {V^gypU  aou»  k$  Pharatmgy  iL 
pp.  2a-dl,  243).  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name  seems 
nearer  to  Naphtuhim  than  to  Phut  To  take  a 
broad  view  of  the  question,  all  the  names  which  we 
have  mentioned  may  be  reasonably  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  Phut;  and  it  may  be  tapposed  that  the 
Naphtuhim  were  Mizraites  in  the  territory  of 
Phut;  perhaps  intermixed  vrith  peoples  of  the  ktter 
stock.  It  is,  hovrever,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
PET  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  a  geographical 
designation,  corresponds  to  the  Phut  ^  the  Bible, 
which  wouki  therdbre  denote  Nubia  or  the  Nu- 
bians, the  former,  if  we  are  strictly  to  foUow  the 
E^B^tian  usage.  This  identificatkm  wookl  account 
for  the  position  of  Phut  after  Mizraim  in  the  list  in 
(jenesis,  notwithstanding  the  order  of  the  other 
naikies;  for  Nubia  has  been  frtun  remote  times  a  de- 
pendency of  Egypt,  esoepting  in  the  short  period  of 
Ethiopian  supremacy,  and  the  fenger  thne  of  Ethio- 
pian independence.  The  E^grptian  name  of  Cash, 
KEESH,  is  applied  to  a  wider  region  well  corre- 
sponding to  Ethiopia.  Thegovemor  of  Nubia  hi 
the  thne  of  the  Pharaohs  was  called  Prince  of 
KEESH,  perhaps  because  his  authority  extended 
beyond  Nubia.  The  identiiksatioa  of  Phut  with 
Nubia  is  not  repugnant  to  the  mention  in  tiis 
prophets:  on  the  eontrary,  the  great  importance  of 
Nubia  hi  their  time,  whieh  compwiieDded  tiiat  of 
the  Ethiopmn  supremacy,  wouki  aoooont  for  theii 
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•paJdng  of  Phut  m  a  support  of  Egypt,  And  af 
fbniitliiiDg  it  with  wurion. 

Tbo  identification  with  Libya  has  given  rise  to 
attempCa  to  find  the  name  in  AlHoan  geooaphj, 
which  we  shall  not  here  eiamine,  as  soon  mere 
similarity  of  sound  is  a  most  unsafe  guide. 

E.S.P. 

*  Sopie  %yptologers  identify  (he  Put  with  the 
PuiU  of  the  %yptian  monuments.  Thus  Bunsen, 
{Eg^$  Place,  toL  iL  p.  804)  says,  **  the  Pal  of 
Scripture  is  analogous  with  Punt,  just  as  Mcpk  is 
with  Men/,  Shetkak  with  Skfhmk:'  Accord- 
ingly be  regards  the  Pal  as  Mauritanians.  Ebers 
{JigypUn  rnrnd  die  BOcher  Moee%  i.  64)  says, 
**the  name  Paal  is  identical  with  Put,  for  the 
Egyptians,  to  whom  a  medial  T  sound  was  so  difit- 
cult,  always  prefised  to  this  a  nasal  a,  when  it  oc- 
curred in  a  foreign  name.  For  a  like  reason  they 
wrote  Kdarius  for  Darius."  If  this  identification 
with  the  PutU  is  admitted,  then  the  home  of  the 
Put  could  not  have  been  either  Kubia  or  Lydia. 
The  PtMl  were  Arabians,  and  their  country  Uy  to 
the  east  of  E^^  (Brugsch,  Geog,  Inachrift  U. 
Id).  This  is  evident  lM>m  monumental  inscrip- 
tiona  which  represent  a  commerce  with  the  buid  of 
Phut  by  means  of  ships,  that  brought  incense, 
spiees,  precious  stones,  and  other  well-4uiown  prod- 
ucts of  Arabia.  This  commerce  was  probably  by 
way  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  view  here  sug- 
gested is  maintained  at  length  by  Ebers,  but  the 
identification  is  still  doubtAiL  J.  P.  T. 

PHU'VAH  (nn^  [perh.  «oalA]:  ^W. 
Pkma),  One  of  the  sons  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi. 
13),  and  founder  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Pmnncs. 
In  the  A  y.  of  Num.  xzvi.  23  he  is  called  PuA, 
though  the  Heb.  is  the  same;  and  in  1  Chr.  viL  1, 
PuAH  is  another  form  of  the  name. 

PHYGEI/LUS  (♦^XXoj,  or  ^iytkos 
(Laehm.  Tisch.]:  Pkigthu),  2  Tim.  i.  15.  A 
Christian  connected  with  those  hi  Asia  of  whom 
St.  Paul  speakt  as  turned  away  from  himself.  It 
is  open  to  question  whether  thiir  repudiation  of  the 
Apostle  was  joined  with  a  declension  from  the  fidth 
(see  Buddeus,  EccL  ApottoL  ii.  810),  and  whether 
the  open  dispby  of  the  feeling  of  A^  took  pkce 
~  at  least  so  frr  as  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes 
were  concerned  —  at  Rome.  It  was  at  Rome  that 
Onestphoras,  named  in  the  nest  verse,  showed  the 
kindness  for  which  the  Apostle  invokes  a  blessing 
oo  his  househokl  in  Asia:  so  perhaps  it  was  at 
Rome  that  Phygellus  disphtyed  that  change  of  feel- 
ing toward  St  Paul  which  the  Apostle*s  former 
foOowers  hi  Asia  avowed.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
St  Paul  wouki  write  so  forcibly  if  PhygeUus  had 
merely  neglected  to  visit  hhn  in  his  olptivity  at 
Borne.  He  may  have  forsaken  (see  2  Tim.  iv.  16) 
the  Apostle  at  some  critical  thne  when  his  support 
was  expected;  or  he  may  have  been  a  leader  of 
some  party  of  nominal  Christians  at  Rome,  such 
M  the  Apostle  describes  at  an  eariier  period  (PhiL 
L  15, 16)  opposmg  him  there. 

Dean  ElUoott,  on  2  Tim.  i  15,  who  is  at  variance 
with  the  ancient  (Sreek  oommentatcrs  as  to  the  ex- 
act foree  of  the  phrsse  ««they  which  are  hi  Asia," 
states  various  opinions  oonoemhig  their  aversion 
from  St  Paul  The  Apostlehunself  seems  to  have 
|>reseen  it  (Acts  xx.  30);  and  there  is  nothing  hi 
the  feet  hiconsistent  with  the  general  pksturs  of  the 
state  of  Asia  at  a  hter  perkid  which  we  have  in 
the  first  thne  chapter!  of  the  Revelatton. 

W.T.R 


PI-BESETH 
PUTLAOTERT.    [Frohtmctb.] 
•  PHYSICIAN.    [Mbdicim.] 
PI-BB'SBTH  [A  v.  ed.  1611,  Pm-Bani] 
(n59"^9  [see  befow]:   Bo^^mrrof:   Bubattm\ 
a  town  of  Lower  E^ypt,  mentioned  but  oooe  in  the 
Bible  (Eb.  xxx.  17).    In  bieroglyphks  its  name  is 
written   BAHEST,   BAST,  and   HA-BAHEST, 
followed  by  the  determbative  sign  for  an  Egyp- 
Uan  city,   which  was   probably  not  pronounced. 
The  Coptic  forms  are  ^^Cf"  ^'^  ^  ^"^^^ 
ni     prefixed,    nOV8i5.CTe,       ITo*)^- 

S^cf,  4>ovS^cei,  Bov^cn, 

IlOT^C^y  «id  the  Greek,  Bo^iSoffTtf,  Bov- 
fiaaros'  IIm  first  and  second  hieroglyphic  names 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  goddess  of  the  place, 
and  the  third  signifies  the  abode  of  BAHEST, 
that  goddess.  It  U  probable  that  BAHEST  u  an 
archaic  mode  of  writing,  and  that  the  word  was 
always  pronounced,  as  it  was  sometimes  written, 
BAST.  It  seems  as  if  the  civil  name  was  BA- 
HEST, and  the  sacred,  HA-BAHEST.  Itisdiffi. 
cult  to  trace  the  first  syllable  of  the  Hebrew  and  of 
the  0>pticand  Greek  forms  in  the  hien^ypUe 
equivalents.    There  is  a  simikr  case  in  the  names 

HAHESAR,B0TCSpS^  IIoVClpIjB.^ 

d-ipif,  Bunrii.  Dr.  Brugsch  and  M.  De\*eria  rend  PR 
or  PA,  instead  of  HA;  but  this  is  not  proved.  It 
may  be  coi\jectured  that  in  pronunciation  the  mas- 
cuUne  definite  article  PEPA  or  PEE  was  prefixed 
to  HA,  as  could  be  done  in  Coptic:  in  the  ancient 
Unguage  the  word  appears  to  be  common,  whereas 
it  is  masculine  m  the  hter.  Or  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  the  first  syUable  or  first  letter  was  a 
prefix  of  the  vulgar  dialect,  for  it  is  frequent  m 
Coptte.  The  name  of  PhilsB  may  perhaps  afford  a 
third  exphmatfon,  for  it  is  written  EELEK-T, 
EELEK,  and  P-EELEK  (Brugsch,  Geogr.  Insckr. 
1 156,  Nos.  626,  627);  whence  it  wouki  seem  that 
the  sign  city  (not  abode)  was  common,  as  in  the 
first  form  the  feminine  article,  and  in  the  kst  the 
masculine  one,  is  used,  and  this  wouki  admit  ot 
the  readhig  PA-BAST,  »the  [dty]  of  Bubastis 
[the  goddess].** 

Bubastis  was  situate  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Pelusiac  or  Bubastite  branch  of  the  Nile,  fai  the 
Bubastite  nome,  about  40  miles  fttxn  the  centrsl 
part  of  Memphis.  Herodotus  speaks  of  its  site  as 
having  been  raised  by  those  who  dug  the  canals 
for  Sooftris,  and  afterwards  by  the  labor  of  crimi- 
nals under  Sabacfis  the  Ethiopian,  or,  rather  the 
Ethfopian  domhiion.  He  mentfons  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  Bubastis  as  well  worthy  of  descriptkm, 
being  more  beautifbl  than  any  other  known  to  him. 
It  hty  in  the  midst  of  the  dty,  which,  having  been 
raised  on  mounds,  overlooked  it  on  every  side.  An 
artificial  canal  encompassed  it  with  the  watsrs  of 
the  Nile,  and  was  beautified  by  trees  on  its  bank. 
There  was  only  a  narrow  approach  leadmg  to  a 
lofty  gateway.  The  enclorare  thus  formed  was 
surrounded  by  a  km  wall,  bearing  sealptuns; 
within  was  the  temple,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of 
fine  trces  (iL  137, 188).  Sfa-  (Gardner  WOUnaoB 
observes  that  the  ndns  of  the  dty  and  tcnpfe  con- 
firm this  account  The  height  of  the  moundi 
and  the  site  of  the  temple  are  very  remarkable,  as 
weUastbe  beauty  of  the  htter,  which  was  ••  of  thr 
finest  red  granite."  It  **  was  surrooaded  by  a  sa- 
cred endosure,  about  600  feet  square  .  .     ~ 
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vbSeh  WM  m  larger  cirooii,  meatiiiiiig  940  fMt  by 
1900,  oootaioing  the  minor  one  and  the  canaL" 
The  temple  is  entirdy  mined,  but  the  names  of 
Rameses  II.  of  the  XlXth  dynasty,  Userken  I. 
(Osorohon  I.)  of  the  XXIId,  and  Nekht-har-heb 
(Neeta-nebo  I.)  of  the  XXXth,  have  been  found 
hesre,  as  well  m  that  of  the  eponymous  goddess 
BAST.  There  an  also  remains  of  the  ancient 
bouses  of  the  town,  and,  "  amidst  the  houses  on 
the  N.  W.  side  are  the  thick  walls  of  a  fort, 
which  protected  the  temple  bebw  *'  (Notes  by  Sir 
O.  Wilkinson  in  Bawlinson^s  Serodotm,  roL  iL  pp. 
319,  plan,  and  102).  Bubastis  thus  had  a  fort, 
beddes  being  strong  from  its  height 

The  goddess  BAST,  who  was  here  the  ehief 
ol(|eot  of  worship,  was  the  same  as  PESHT,  the 
goddess  of  fire.  Both  names  accompany -a  Bon- 
headed  figure,  and  the  cat  was  sacred  to  them. 
Herodotus  considers  the  goddess  Bubastis  to  be  the 
nme  as  Artemis  (iL  187),  and  that  this  was  the 
current  opinion  in  Egypt  in  the  Greek  period  is 
>  erident  from  the  name  Specs  Artemidos  of  a  rock 
temple  dedicated  to  PESHT,  and  probably  of  a 
neighboring  town  or  village.  The  historian  speaks 
of  the  annual  festival  of  the  goddess  held  at  Bu- 
bastis as  the  chief  and  most  Iwgely  attended  of  the 
Etorptian  festivals.  It  was  evidently  the  most  pop- 
ular, and  a  scene  of  great  license,  like  the  grott 
Muslim  festival  of  the  Seyyid  d-Bedawee  celebrated 
at  Tanteh  in  the  DdU  (U.  69,  60). 

There  are  scarcely  any  historical  notices  of  Bu- 
bastis in  the  Egyptian  annals.  In  Manetho*s  list 
it  is  related  that  in  the  time  of  Boethos,  or  Bochos, 
first  lung  of  the  lid  dynasty  (b.  a  cir.  2470),  a 
chasm  of  the  earth  opened  at  Bubastis,  and  many 
perished  (Cory's  AndeiU  Fragments,  2d  ed.  pp. 
98.  99).  This  is  remarkable,  since,  though  shocks 
of  earthquakes  are  frequent  in  E^t,  the  actual 
earthquake  b  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  next 
event  in  the  list  connected  with  Bubastis  is  the 
aooession  of  the  XXIId  dynasty  (b.  c  cir.  990), 
a  line  of  BubasUte  kings  (Ibid.  pp.  124, 125). 
These  were  either  foreigiMrs  or  partly  of  foreign 
extraction,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  chose  Bu- 
bastis as  their  capital,  or  as  an  occasional  residence, 
on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  military  settle- 
ments. [MiODOL.]  Thus  it  must  have  been  a 
city  of  great  importance  when  Eaekid  thus  fore- 
told its  doom:  ^  The  young  men  of  Aven  and  of 
Pl-beseth  shall  fidl  by  the  sword:  and  these  [cities] 
shall  go  into  captivity  **  (xxx.  17).  Heliopolis  and 
Bubastis  are  near  together,  and  both  in  the  route 
of  an  invader  from  the  east  marching  against 
Memphis.  R.  S.  P. 

•  In  Egyptian  mythology,  the  goddess  Pesht, 
the  divinity  of  Bubastis,  is  described  as  the  best- 
bdoved  of  Ptah.  To  her  was  attributed  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Asiatic  race,  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  creation  of  the  Egyptians  by  Ra, 
the  Sun-god.  She  appears  also  as  the  avenger  of 
crinaes,  and  in  this  character  is  depicted  with  the 
head  of  a  lioness.  Perhaps  under  these  two  forms 
of  creating  and  punishing,  she  represented  the 
toku  ray  as  both  vivifying  and  destructive.  But 
she  was  also  presented  under  a  gracious  aspect 
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toward  men,  and  then,  as  at  Bubastis,  the  oatV 
head  was  her  symbol  Some  good  examples  of 
this  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Museums  of  Berlin, 
Leyden,  and  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

Diodorus  (L  27)  has  an  inscription  concerning 
/sis,  which  says :  *<  I  am  queen  of  the  whole  country, 
brought  up  by  Hermes:  I  am  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  youngest  god,  Chronos.  For  me  Buboitu 
was  built*'  But  Isis  personated  various  divinities, 
and  sometimes  Pesht,  appearing  with  the  cat'i- 
head,  and  the  usual  symbols  of  that  goddess 
(Bunsen,  L  420).  J.  P.  T. 

PIOTXJRE.0  In  two  of  the  three  passages  ic 
which  *<  picture  **  is  used  in  A.  Y.  it  denotes  idol- 
atrous representations,  either  hidependent  images 
or  more  usually  stones  "  portrayed,"  t.  e.  sculptured 
in  low  relief,  or  engraved  and  cokired  (Ea.  xxiii.  14; 
Uyard,Mn.^BaA.li.806,808).  Movable  picturesr 
in  the  modern  sense,  were  doubtiess  unknown  to  the 
Jews;  but  colored  sculptures  and  drawings  on  walls 
or  on  wood,  as  mummy-cases,  must  have  been  £unU- 
iar  to  them  in  Egypt  (see  Wilkinson,  Anc.  EgypL  ii 
277).  In  bter  times  we  read  of  portraits  (clic<(mf )» 
perhaps  busts  or  intagli  sent  by  Alexandra  to  An- 
tony (Joseph.  AnL  xv.  2,  §  6).  The  *^  pictures  of 
silver"  of  Prov.  xxv.  11,  were  probably  wall-sur- 
feces  or  cornices  with  carvings,  and  the  **  apples  of 
gold  "  representations  of  fruit  or  foliage,  like  Sok>- 
mon's  flowers  and  pomegranates  (1  K.  vi.,  viL). 
The  walls  of  Babykm  were  ornamented  with  pio- 
tures  on  enameled  brick.     [Bbicks.]    H.  W.  P. 

PIBOB  OF  GOLD.  The  A.  Y.,  in  render- 
ing the  elliptical  expression  **  six  thousand  of  gold," 
in  a  passage  respecting  Naaman,  relating  that  be 
>*  took  with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  and  six  thou- 
sand of  gold,  and  ten  changes  of  raiment "  (2  K. 
V.  6),  supplies  "  pieces "  as  the  word  understood. 
The  similar  expression  respecting  silver,  in  which 
the  word  understood  appean  to  be  shekels,  probably 
justifies  the  insertion  of  that  definite  word.  [PncCK 
OP  SiLYSR.]  The  same  expression,  if  a  weight  of 
gold  be  here  meant,  is  also  found  in  the  folbwing 
passage:  **And  king  Solomon  made  two  hundred 
targets  [of]  beaten  gokl:  six  hundred  of  gold  went 
to  one  tMget "  (1 K.  x.  16).  Here  the  A.  Y.  supplies 
the  word  **  shekels,"  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
it  is  right,  oonsidoring  the  number  mentioned,  and 
that  a  common  weight  must  be  intended.  That  a 
weight  of  gold  is  meant  in  Naaman*s  case  may  be  in- 
ferred, because  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  coined 
money  was  already  invented  at  the  time  referred  to, 
and  indeed  that  it  was  known  in  Palestine  before  the 
Persian  period.  [Monkt  ;  Daric]  Rings  or  ingots 
of  gold  may  have  been  in  use,  but  we  are  scareely 
vrarranted  in  supposing  that  aAy  of  them  bore  the 
name  of  shekels,  since  the  practice  was  to  weigh 
money.  The  rendering  *<  pieces  of  gold  "  is  therefore 
very  doubtftil;  and  **  shekds  of  gold,"  as  designat- 
ing the  value  of  the  whole  quantity,  not  bidividual 
pieces,  is  preferable.  R.  S.  P. 

•  PIEGB  OP  MONEY.     [Stater.] 
PIECE    OF    SILYEB.    The  passages  in 
the  0.  T.  and  those  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  the 


•  1.  n>?ip9,  ft«»  nj^, 

\^ :  X^»oc  9tnwSt :  (nsignithpiHUif.  zxvL  1. ),  A.  ?. 
nfainge  of  stone*' ;  Num.  zxxiU.  52,  vsmtU:  Utmku. 
fa  ^  vttl.  13.  ^-'th  nyi:  mrhy  Kfivwrit:  9b$eoH4' 


Uum  eutncuK:  A.  Y.  *<  chamber  of  Imagery  : "  Lather 
sehUiuUnkammer.  [Ixaobbt,  Ghambibs  or,  Amar.  ecLJ 

8.  n^Dl^,  ftcm  sasM  root  (Is.  U.  16) :  $tl  (wKofm^) 
cdUOovf :  qiod  visu  p^Oeknnn  ut:  ^ror.  xxv.  U. 
«  Apples  of  gold  in  ptetuns  of  rilver :"  LXX.  4r  V^ 
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Am  y.  Qflet  thk  term  must  be  lepantely  ooi^ 
•idcred. 

L  In  the  0.  T.  tbe  word  "i^eoes'*  is  need  in 
the  A.  v.  for  %  word  nnderatood  in  the  Hebrew,  if 
we  except  one  CMe  to  be  afterwards  noticed.  Tbe 
phrtae  is  always  ^*a  thousand '*  or  the  lilie  *«of 
sil\^"  (Gen.  xx.  16,  xxxviL  28,  xlv.  22;  Jndg.  b. 
4,  xri.  5;  2  K.  vi.  26;  Hoe.  iiL  2;  Zeoh.  xi.  12, 
13).  In  sfanilar  passages  the  word  "shdcels" 
occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  and  it  must  be  obeerred  that 
these  are  either  in  the  Law,  or  relate  to  purchases, 
some  of  an  important  legal  character,  as  that  of 
the  cave  and  field  of  Machpelah,  that  of  the 
threshing-floor  and  oxen  of  Ataunah,  or  to  taxes, 
and  the  like  (Gen.  xxiii.  15,  16;  Ex.  xxL  32;  Lev. 
xxvii.  3,  6, 16;  Josh.  vii.  21;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24;  1 
Chr.  xxi.  25,  where,  however,  shekels  of  gold  are 
spoken  of;  2  K.  xv.  20;  Neh.  v.  15;  Jer.  xxxii.  0). 
There  are  other  passages  in  which  the  A.  Y.  sup- 
plies the  word  ** shekels"  instead  of  ** pieces'* 
(Deut.  xxii.  19,  29;  Judg.  xvU.  2,  3,  4,  10;  2 
Sam.'xviii.  11, 12),  and  of  these  the  first  two  re- 
quire this  to  be  done.  It  becomes  then  a  question 
whether  there  is  any  ground  for  the  adoption  of  the 
word  *'  pieces,"  which  is  vague  if  actual  coins  be 
meant,  and  inaccurate  if  wdghts.  The  shekel,  be 
it  remembered,  was  the  common  weight  for  paoney, 
and  therefore  most  likely  to  be  understood  in  an 
elliptical  phrase.  When  we  find  good  reason  for 
concluding  that  in  two  passages  (Deut  xxii.  19, 
90)  this  is  the  word  understood,  it  seems  incredible 
that  any  other  should  be  in  the  other  phuses.  The 
exceptional  ease  in  which  a  word  corresponding  to 
*«  pieces  "  is  found  in  tbe  Hebrew  is  in  the  Psidms, 
where  presents  of  submission  are  prophesied  to  be 

made  of  "pieces  of  silver,"  ^^JJ^gT  (Ixviii.  30, 

Heb.  81).    Tbe  w«rd  V*l»  which  occurs  novrfaere 

else,  if  it  preserve  its  radical  meaning,  from  V^'^i 
must  signify  a  piece  broken  off,  or  a  ihigment: 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  coin  is  meant. 
II.  In  the  N.  T.  two  words  are  rendered  by  the 
phrase  "piece  of  silver,"  drachma,  SpaxM^*  *"^ 
i^pto¥»  (1.)  Tbe  first  (Luke  xv.  8,  9)  should 
be  repreiented  by  drachma.  It  was  a  Greek  silver 
coin,  equivalent,  at  the  time  of  St.  Luke,  to  the 
Koman  denarius,  which  is  probably  intended  by  tbe 
Evangelist,  as  it  had  then  wholly  or  almost  super- 
seded the  former.  [Drachma.]  (2.)  The  second 
word  is  Tery  properly  thus  rendered.  It  occurs  in 
the  account  of  the  betrayal  of  our  Lord  for  "  thirty 
pieces  of  sUver  "  (MaU.  xxvi.  15,  xxvii.  3,  5,  6,  9). 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  coins  are  here  in- 
tended. If  the  most  common  silver  pieces  be  meant, 
they  wouM  be  denariL  The  panUel  passage  in 
Zechariah  (xL  12, 13)  must,  however,  be  taken  into 
oonsideration,  where,  if  our  view  be  correct,  shekels 
must  be  understood.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested 
thai  the  two  thirties  may  correspond,  not  as  of 
exactly  the  same  coin,  but  of  the  chief  current  eoin. 
Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  our  difficulty  by  the 
number  of  pieces.  It  can  scarcely  be  a  coincidence 
that  thirty  shekels  of  silver  was  the  price  of  blood 
in  the  case  of  a  slave  accidentally  killed  (Ex.  xxi. 
32).  It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  shekels  were  current  in  our  Lord's 
time;  but  it  must  be  replied  that  the  tetradrachms 
of  depredated  Attic  weight  of  the  Gieek  cities  of 
Syria  of  that  time  were  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
shdcds  which  we  believe  to  be  of  Simon  the  Mac- 
cabee  [Momkt],  so  that  Josephus  jpeaks  of  the 
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shekel  m  equal  to  four  Attic  drachms^  {Aid.  91 8, 
{2).  These  tetradrachms  were  common  at  the  tkw 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  piece  of  money  found  by  St. 
Peter  in  the  fish  must,  from  its  name,  have  been  of 
this  Und.  [Stater.]  It  is  therefore  mote  prob- 
able that  the  thirty  piepes  of  siItct  were  tetr*- 
draehms  than  that  they  were  denarii.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  use  of  two  terms,  a  name  designat- 
ing the  denominatfon  and  "  piece  of  sih-er,"  whether 
the  latter  mean  the  tetimdrachm  or  the  denarius, 
as  it  Is  a  vague  appellation  that  implies  a  more  dis- 
tinctive name.  In  the  received  text  of  St.  Ifatthev 
the  prophecy  as  to  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  is  as- 
cribed to  Jeremiah,  and  not  to  Zechariah,  and 
much  controversy  has  thus  been  occasioDed.  The 
true  exphnation  seems  to  be  suggested  by  tbe  ab- 
sence of  any  prophet's  name  in  the  Syriac  version, 
and  the  likdihood  that  similarity  of  style  would 
ha\-e  caused  a  copyist  inadvertently  to  insert  the 
name  of  Jeremiah  instead  of  that  of  ZcdiaiialL 
[Aceldama,  Amer.  ed.]  B.  8.  P. 

PIETr.  This  word  occurs  but  once  in  A.  T.: 
<*Let  them  learn  first  to  show  piety  at  home** 
{rhp  19tow  oIkow  flurtfitTv,  better,  "  towards  their 
own  household,"  1  Tim.  v.  4).  The  choice  of  this 
word  here  instead  of  the  more  usual  equivalents  of 

godliness,"  <*  reverence,"  and  the  like,  was  prob- 
ably determined  by  the  special  sense  of  pUioA,  as 
"  erga  parentes  "  (Qc.  PartU.  22,  Rep.  vL  16,  /w. 
ii.  22).  It  does  not  appear  in  the  eariier  English 
versions,  and  we  may  recognise  in  its  application  in 
this  passage  a  special  felicity.  A  word  was  wanted 
for  tba-f0€iv  which,  unlike  "  showing  godliness," 
would  admit  of  a  human  as  well  as  a  divine  object, 
and  this  piety  supplied.  £.  H.  P. 

PIGEON.    [Tdktlb-Dove.] 

pi-HAHi^oTH  (nVnn  "^^  rhmti 

[see  below] :  ^  IravAir,  rh  rr^fia  E^mM,  E^^: 
Phihahirdh)^  a  place  before  or  at  which  the  Isim- 
elites  encamped,  at  the  ckse  of  the  third  mardi 
from  Rameses,  when  they  went  out  of  Egypt  Pl- 
hahiroth  was  before  Migdol,  and  on  the  other  hand 
were  Baal-zephon  and  the  sea  (Ex.  xiv.  2, 9;  Num. 
xxxiii.  7,  8).  The  name  is  probably  that  ^^  «  nat- 
ural locality,  from  the  unlikelihood  that  there  should 
have  been  a  town  or  village  in  both  parts  of  the 
country  where  it  is  placed  m  addition  to  Migdol 
and  Baal-sephon,  which  seem  to  have  been,  if  not 
towns,  at  Irast  military  stations,  and  its  name  is 
susceptible  of  an  Egyptian  etymology  giving  a  sense 
apposite  to  this  idea.  The  first  part  of  the  word  is 
apparenUy  treated  by  its  omission  as  a  separate 
prefix  (Num.  xxxiii.  8),  and  it  would  therefore 
appear  to  be  the  masculine  definite  article  PE, 
PA,  or  PEE.     Jabkmsky  proposed   the  Coptic 

ni-^^l-pCOT,  "tiie  place  where  sedge 
grows,"  and  this,  or  a  similar  name,  the  late  M. 
Fulgenoe  Fresnd  recognised  in  the  modem  Gkm^ 
weybei^boo$,  '*  the  bed  of  reeds."  It  is  remaric- 
able  that  this  name  occurs  near  where  we  suppose 
the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  to  haw  taken  plaee,  as 
wdl  as  near  Suez,  in  tbe  neighborhood  osoaSy 
chosen  as  that  of  this  miracle;  but  nothing  couU 
be  inferred  as  to  place  from  sndi  a  name  being  now 
found,  as  the  vegetation  it  describes  is  fluctuating. 
[ExoDua,  the.]  R.  a  p. 

PI'LATB,  PONTHTS  (n^PTtof  ntXvrm 
[neiXcrrot,  Tisch.,  8th  ed.];  Pon^tiit  Pihims,  his 
praenomen  being  unknown).  Tbe  name  indieatM 
that  he  was  connected,  by  dcseent  or  adoption,  with 
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Ilia  ycM  of  the  PontU,  flnt  oootpieootu  in  Romaii 
hifltoiy  in  tha  person  of  C.  Ponftiui  Telennna,  the 
great  Samnita  generaL«  He  waa  the  sixth  Roman 
procnrator  of  JucUea,  and  under  him  our  Lord 
worked,  suffered,  and  died,  aa  we  kam,  not  only 
from  the  obvious  Soriptund  authorities,  but  from 
Tacitus  {Ann,  xv.  44,  *^  Cbristus  Hberio  imperitante, 
per  procuratorem  Pontium  Pilatum  suppUcio  ad- 
lectus  erat  ").^  A  procurator  {hrlrmos^  Philo, 
Leg,  ad  Cakm,  and  Joseph.  B.  /.  it.  9,  §  2;  but 
leas  correctly  ify^fi^p^  Matt  xxTii.  2;  and  Joseph. 
AnL  xriiL  3,  §  1)  was  generally  a  Roman  kni^t, 
appointed  to  act  under  the  gm-emor  of  a  proyinoe 
aa  collector  of  the  revenue,  and  judge  in  causes  con- 
nected with  it.  Strictly  speaking,  procuraiorta 
Quarts  were  only  required  in  the  imperial  prov- 
inces, t.  e.  those  which,  according  to  the  eonstitu- 
tion  of  Augustus,  were  reserved  for  the  special 
administration  of  tlie  emperor,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  senate  and  people,  and  governed  by 
his  kgate.  In  the  senatoiian  provinces,  governed 
by  proconsuls,  the  corresponding  duties  were  dis- 
ehaiged  by  quttstors.  Yet  it  appears  that  some- 
times procuraiortB  were  appobted  in  those  prov- 
inces aJao,  to  collect  certain  dues  of  the  ^fitew  (the 
emperor's  special  revenue),  as  distinguished  firom 
those  of  the  cBrarmm  (the  revenue  administered  by 
the  senate).  Sometimes  in  a  small  territory,  espe- 
cially in  one  contiguous  to  a  larger  province,  and 
dependent  upon  it,  the  procurator  was  head  of  the 
administration,  and  had  full  military  am^  Judicial 
authority,  though  he  was  responsible  to  the  governor 
of  the  neighboring  province.  Thus  Judaea  was  at- 
tached to  Syria  upon  the  deposition  of  Archelaus 
(a.  d.  6),  and  a  procurator  appointed  to  govern  it, 
with  Oesarea  for  its  capital  Already,  during  a 
tempofary  absence  of  Archelans,  it  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  procurator  Sabinus;  thai,  after  the 
etbnarch's  baiUshmait,  came  Coponius;  the  third 
procurator  waa  M.  Ambivius;  the  fburth,  Annius 
Rufus;  the  fifth  Valerius  Gratus;  and  the  sixth 
Pontius  Pilate  (Joseph.  AmL  xviU.  2,  §  2),  who 
was  appomted  a.  d.  25-26,  in  the  twdfth  year  of 
Tiberius.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  remove  the 
headquarters  of  the  army  from  Oesarea  to  Jerusa- 
lem. The  soldiers  of  course  took  with  them  their 
standards,  bearing  the  image  of  the  emperor,  into 
the  Holy  C^ty.  No  previous  governor  had  ven- 
tured on  such  an  outrage.^^    Pilate  had  been  obliged 


a  ibe  cogiKnoen  Pilatns  has  received  two  ezplana- 
tioDS.  (1.)  As  armed  with  the  pitmn  or  Javelin ;  eomp. 
«pilata  agmina,"  Turg.  Mn,  xii.  121.  (2.)  As  oon- 
tiaeted  firom  piUatus.  The  flict  that  the  pUeu*  or  eap 
was  the  badge  of  maoumitted  slaves  (eomp.  Suetonius, 
Nero,  e.  67,  Tiber,  o.  4)  makes  it  probable  that  the 
epithet  marked  him  out  as  a  libertutj  or  as  descended 
fktim  one.  S.  H.  P. 

I>  Of  the  early  history  of  Pilate  we  know  nothing ; 
but  a  Qeraiaa  legend  fills  up  the  gap  strangely 
•Doagli.  Pilate  is  the  bastard  son  of  Tyms,  king  of 
Ifayenoe.  His  fiitber  sends  him  to  Rome  as  a  hostage. 
There  he  is  guilty  of  a  murder ;  but  being  sent  to  Pon- 
tns,  rises  into  notice  as  subduing  the  barbarous  tribes 
there,  receives  in  consequence  the  new  name  of  Pon< 
tins,  and  is  sent  to  Jodaoa.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  twenty-second  legion,  which  was  in  Palestine 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  was 
afterwards  stationed  at  Ifayenoe,  may  have  been  in 
this  case  either  the  beams  of  the  traditioa  or  the  In- 
ventors of  the  Ikble.  (Oomp.  Vilmar's  DeutuA.  No- 
turn.  Liter,  i.  217.)  E.  H.  P. 

c  Herod  the  Great,  It  to  true,  had  placed  the  Soman 
sagle  CO  one  of  Us  new  buildings  j  but  this  had  been 
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to  send  them  in  by  night,  and  there  were  no  bounii 
to  the  FBge  of  tho  people  on  discovering  what  had 
thus  been  done.  They  poured  down  in  crowds  to 
Cseaarea  where  the  procurator  was  then  residing, 
and  besought  him  to  remore  the  images.  After 
five  days  of  discussion,  he  gave  the  sigi^  to  some 
concealed  soldiers  to  surround  the  petitioners,  and 
put  them  to  death  unless  they  ceased  to  trouble 
him;  but  this  only  strengthened  their  determina- 
tion, and  they  declared  themselves  ready  rather  to 
submit  to  death  tlian  forego  their  resistanoe  to  an 
idohttrous  hinovation.  Pilate  then  yiekied,  and  the 
standards  were  by  his  orders  brought  down  to  Obs- 
area  (Joseph.  AnL  xviiL  S,  §§  1,  2,  B,  J.  iL  9, 
§§  2-4).  On  two  other  occasions  he  nearly  drove 
the  Jews  to  insurrection;  the  first  when,  in  spite 
of  this  warning  about  the  images,  he  himg  up  in 
his  palace  at  Jerusalem  some  gUt  shields  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  deities,  which  were  only  removed 
by  an  order  firom  Tiberius  (Pbik>,  ad  Caium,  §  38, 
IL  589);  the  second  when  he  appropriated  the  rev- 
enue arising  from  the  redemption  of  vows  ((>orban; 
eomp.  Mark  vii.  11)  to  the  constructmn  of  anaqu^ 
duct.  This  order  led  to  a  riot,  which  be  suppreaied 
by  sending  among  the  crowd  soldiers  with  concealed 
daggers,  who  massacred  a  great  number,  not  only 
of  rioters,  but  of  casual  spectators  ^  (Joseph.  B,  J, 
iL  9,  $  4).  To  these  specimens  of  his  administra- 
tion, which  rest  on  the  testimony  of  pro&ne  au- 
thors, we  must  add  the  sbuighter  of  certain  (jali- 
leans,  which  was  told  to  our  Lord  as  a  piece  of 
news  {iaraiyy4\Xo¥T9St  Luke  xiii.  1),  and  on  which 
He  founded  some  remarks  on  the  connection  be- 
tween sin  and  caUmity.  It  must  have  occurred  at 
some  feast  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  outer  court  of  the 
Temple,  since  the  bk)od  of  the  worshippers  was 
mingled  with  their  sacrifices;  but  the  silence  of 
Josepbus  about  it  seems  to  show  that  riots  and 
massacres  on  such  occasions  were  so  fluent  that 
it  was  needless  to  recount  them  all. 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  procurators  to  reside 
at  Jerusalem  during  the  great  feasts,  to  preserve 
order,  and  accordingly,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
last  passover,  Pikte  was  occupying  his  official  resi- 
dence m  Herod's  palace;  and  to  the  gates  of  thii 
palace  Jesus,  condemned  on  the  duuge  of  bka- 
phemy,  was  brought  eariy  in  the  morning  by  the 
chief  priests  and  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who 
were  unable  to  enter  the  residence  of  a  Gentile,  lest 


followed  by  a  violeot  outbreak,  and  the  attempt  had 
not  been  repeated  (Bwald,  Oeaehiehu,  iv.  £09).  The 
extent  to  wliioh.  the  scruples  of  the  Jews  on  this  polnft 
were  respected  by  tiie  Roman  governors,  is  shown  by 
the  tact  that  no  elBgy  of  either  god  or  emperor  is  found 
on  the  money  coined  by  them  in  Judsoa  before  the 
war  under  Nero  (Ibid.  r.  88,  referring  to  Be  Sanloy  Re- 
ehercket  tttr  ia  Numitmatique  JudaiqiUy  pi.  vlil.,  Ix.) 
Assuming  thto,  the  denarius  with  Oaesar's  image  and 
superscription  of  Matt,  xxiii.  must  have  been  a  odn 
from  the  Bomaa  mint,  or  that  of  some  other  province. 
The  latter  was  probably  onrmiC  for  the  ooounon  pur- 
poses of  life.  The  shekel  atone  was  received  as  a  Tem- 
ple^tOnrlng.  X.  H.  P. 

d  Ewald  suggests  that  the  Tower  of  Siloam  may 
have  been  part  of  the  same  works,  and  that  this  was 
the  reason  why  Its  fltU  was  looked  on  as  a  Judgment 
( Gescktehte,  vl.  40 ;  Luke  xiU.  4).  The  Pharisaic  rev- 
erence for  whatever  was  set  apart  for  the  Corban  (llark 
vU.  11),  and  their  scruples  as  to  admitting  into  it  any- 
thing that  had  an  impure  origia  (Matt  xxvli.  6),  may 
be  regarded,  peifai^ps,  as  outgrowths  of   the  sams 
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they  should  be  defiled,  and  unfit  to  eat  the  peMorer 
(John  xvui.  S8).  Pikte  therefore  ceme  out  to 
kern  their  purpoee,  and  demanded  the  nature  of 
the  chai^  At  fint  they  aeem  to  have  expected 
that  he  would  have  carried  out  their  wishes  without 
further  inquiry,  and  therefore  merely  described 
our  Lord  as  a  icaieowoi6s  (disturber  of  the  public 
peace),  but  as  a  Boman  procurator  had  too  much 
reqpect  for  justice,  or  at  least  understood  his  busi- 
ness too  well  to  consent  to  such  a  condemnation, 
and  as  they  knew  that  he  would  not  enter  into 
theological  questions,  any  more  than  Gallio  after- 
wards did  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  (Acts 
xriiL  14),  they  were  obliged  toderisea  newcharge, 
and  therefore  interpreted  our  Lord's  claims  in  a 
political  sense,  accusing  him  of  assuming  the  royal 
title,  perverting  the  nation,  and  forbidding  the 
payment  of  tribute  to  Bome  (Luke  xziii.  3;  an 
account  plainly  presupposed  in  John  xviii.  33).  It 
Is  plain  that  firom  this  moment  Pilate  was  dis- 
tracted between  two  conflicting  fiselings;  a  fear  of 
oflfending  the  Jews,  who  had  already  grounds  of 
accusation  against  him,  which  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  any  show  of  lukevrarmness  in  pun- 
ishing an  oflense  against  the  imperial  government, 
and  a  conscious  conviction  that  Jesus  was  innocent, 
since  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  desire  to  free 
the  nation  from  Roman  authority  was  criminal  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Moreover,  this  last 
feding  was  strengthened  by  his  own  hatml  of  the 
Jews,  whose  religious  scruples  had  caused  him  fre- 
quent trouble,  and  by  a  growing  respect  for  the 
eahn  dignity  and  meekness  of  the  sufiferer.  First 
he  examined  our  Lord  privately,  and  asked  Him 
whether  He  was  a  king?  The  question  which  He 
in  return  put  to  his  judge,  **  Sayett  thou  this  of 
thyself^  or  did  others  tell  it  thee  offnst*^  seems  to 
imply  that  there  was  in  Pilate's  own  mind  a  sus- 
pidon  that  the  prisoner  really  was  what  He  was 
charged  with  being;  a  suspicion  which  shovrs  itsdf 
again  in  the  later  question,  <*  Whence  art  thout^* 
(John  xix.  9),  in  the  increasing  desire  to  release 
Him  (12),  and  in  the  refusal  to  alter  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  cross  (22).  In  any  case  Pilate  accepted 
as  satis&ctory  Christ's  assurance  that  his  kingdom 
was  not  of  Urn  worldj  that  is,  not  worldly  in  its  na- 
ture or  objects,  and  therefore  not  to  be  founded  by 
this  world's  weapons,  though  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  assertkm  that  it  was  to  be  established  by 
bearing  witness  to  the  truth.  His  fionous  reply, 
"  What  is  truth  f  "  was  the  question  of  a  worldly- 
minded  politician,  skeptical  because  he  was  indif- 
ferent; one  who  thought  truth  an  empty  name,  or 
at  least  could  not  see  *<  any  connection  between 
iO^'flBfta  and  fiojirtXtla,  truth  and  policy  '♦  (Dr.  C. 
Wordsworth,  Comm.  in  loco).  With  this  question 
he  brought  the  hiterview  to  a  close,  and  came  out 
to  the  Jews  and  declared  the  prisoner  innocent. 
To  this  they  replied  that  his  teaching  had  stirred 
np  all  the  people  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  The 
mention  c€  Galilee  suggested  to'  Pilate  a  new 
way  of  escaping  from  his  dileomia,  by  sending  on 
the  case  to  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  that  ooun- 
tz7,  who  bad  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast, 
while  «t  the  same  time  this  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity for  making  overtures  of  reconciliation  to  Herod, 


a  Comp.  Baeabbas.  Ewald  suggests  that  the  insure 
notion  of  which  St  Mark  speaks  must  have  been  that 
eoonectod  with  the  appropriation  of  the  Oorban  (supra), 
and  that  this  explains  the  saeemess  with  whleh  the 
people  ^wnanded  his  release.    He  Infois  Itartber,  fkem 
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with  whose  jorisdictkm  he  had  probably  in  sens 
reeent  instance  interfered.  Bat  Herod,  thoi^ 
propitiated  by  this  act  of  courtesy,  dedined  to  en- 
ter into  the  matter,  and  merely  sent  Jeans  back  to 
Pihte  dresMd  in  a  shining  kingly  robe  (#0^« 
hofivpdtf,  Luke  xxiii.  11),  to  express  his  lidicale 
of  such  pretenskms,  and  contempt  for  the  whofe 
liness.  So  Pilate  was  eompeDed  to  come  to  a 
decision,  and  first,  having  assembled  the  chief 
priests  and  also  the  people,  whom  he  probably  sun- 
moned  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  fever- 
able  to  Jesus,  he  announced  to  them  that  the 
aoeused  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death,  bat  at 
the  same  time,  in  hopes  of  pad^ring  the  Sanhe- 
drim, he  propoeed  to  soomge  Him  beixe  he  re- 
leased Him.  Bat  as  the  aocosers  were  reaohed  to 
have  his  bkx)d,  they  refected  this  eooeeasioa,  sad 
therefore  Pilate  had  recourse  to  a  fredi  expedient 
It  inw  the  custom  for  the  Roman  governor  to  gnat 
every  year,  in  honor  of  the  Passover,  psrdon  toons 
condemned  criminaL  The  origin  of  the  practies 
is  unknown,  though  we  may  connect  it  with  the 
feet  mentbned  by  livy  (v.  13)  that  at  a  Ledister- 
nium  **vinctis  quoque  dempta  vincula.**  Pikte 
therefore  oflbred  the  people  thdr  choice  between  two, 
the  murderer  Barabbas,"  and  the  prophet  wfaon  a 
few  days  before  they  had  hailed  as  the  Messiah. 
To  receive  their  decision  he  ascended  the  fimtm, 
a  portable  tribunal  which  was  carried  aboat  vritha 
Koman  magistrate  to  be  placed  wherevw  be  might 
direct,  ^  which  in  the  present  case  was  erected  on 
a  tessellated  pavement  {\t$6erptfTow)  in  frimt  of 
the  pahkoe,  and  called  in  Hebrew  GalbeUha,  prob- 
ably from  being  laid  down  on  a  sUgfat  elevation 

(rT9|,  "to  be  high**).    As  soon  as  Pihite  hsd 

taken  his  seat,  he  received  a  mysterious  messsgt 
firom  his  wife,  according  to  tradition  a  prooelyteof 
the  gate  (tfeoo-cjS^s),  named  Proela  or  CSandia 
Procula  (Evany.  Nicod.  iL),  who  had  "snflered 
many  things  in  a  dream,**  which  impelled  her  to 
intreat  her  husband  not  to  oondenm  the  Just  One. 
But  he  had  no  longer  any  choioe  in  the  matter,  for 
the  rabUe,  instigated  of  course  by  the  priesta,  chose 
Barabbas  for  pudon,  and  damored  for  the  death 
of  Jesus;  insurrection  seemed  imminent,  and  Pi- 
late rductantly  yielded.  But,  before  issuing  the 
fetal  order,  he  vrashed  his  hands  before  the  multi- 
tude,  as  a  sign  that  he  inw  innocent  of  the  crime, 
in  imitation  probably  of  the  ceremony  eig<uned  in 
Deut.  xxL,  where  it  is  ordered  that  when  the  per- 
petrator of  a  murder  is  not  discovered,  the  elden 
of  the  dty  in  which  it  occurs  shall  wash  their 
hands,  with  the  declaration,  *•  Gur  hands  have  not 
shed  this  blood,  ndther  have  our  eyes  seen  it.** 
Such  a  practice  might  naturally  be  adopted  even 
by  a  Roman,  as  intdligible  to  the  Jewish  mnltitade 
around  him.  As  in  Uie  present  case  it  produced 
no  efi*ect,  Pihite  ordered  his  soUiers  to  inflict  the 
scourging  preparatory  to  esecution;  but  the  sight 
of  ui\just  sufiering  so  patiently  borne  seems  sgam 
to  have  troubled  his  oonseienoe,  and  prompted  a 
new  efibrt  in  fevor  of  the  victim.  He  brought 
Him  out  bleeding  firom  the  savage  ponishnMnt, 
and  decked  in  the  scarlet  robe  and  crown  of  thorns 
which  the  soldiers  had  pat  on  ELim  In  deriskn, 


his  name,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Bahbi(Ablia  vasa 
Babblnle  title  of  honor)  and  thus  aooountB  for  dispatt 
taken  In  his  fevor  by  the  members  of  the  Sanhsdrim 
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and  nid  to  the  people,  " Behold  the  man!  '*  hop- 
ing that  such  a  speetade  would  rouse  them  to 
ihame  and  compasi^n.  But  the  priests  only  re- 
newed their  clamors  tor  his  death,  and,  fearing 
that  the  political  charge  of  treason  might  be  con- 
sidered insufficient,  returned  to  .their  fost  accusa- 
tion of  blasphemy,  and  quoting  the  law  of  Moses 
(Lev.  xxiv.  16),  whieh  punished  blasphemy  with 
stoning,  declared  that  He  must  die  "  because  He 
made  himself  the  Son  of  God.'*  But  this  title 
vl^s  Bwv  augmented  Pilate's  superstitious  fears, 
sJready  aroused  by  his  wife's  dream  (/mAAov  ^o- 
/940if,  John  xix.  7);  he  feared  that  Jesus  might  be 
one  of  the  heroes  or  demigods  of  his  own  mythol- 
ogy; he  took  Him  again  into  the  palace,  and  in- 
qoiied  aniiously  into  his  descent  (*<  Whence  art 
thou  ?  ")  and  his  claims,  but,  as  the  question  was 
only  prompted  by  fear  or  curiosity,  Jesus  made  no 
reply.  When  Pilate  reminded  Him  of  his  own 
abeolute  power  orer  Him,  He  closed  this  last  con- 
versation with  the  irresolute  governor  by  the 
mournful  remark,  ^  Thou  couldst  have  no  power  at 
aD  agaiiut  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  firom 
above;  therefore  he  that  delivered  me  unto  thee 
hath  the  greater  sin.'*  God  had  given  to  Pilate 
power  over  Him,  and  power  only,  but  to  those  who 
delivered  Him  up  God  had  given  the  means  of 
fudging  of  His  claims;  and  therefore  Pilate's  sin. 
in  merely  exercising  this  power,  was  less  than  theirs 
who,  being  God's  own  priests,  with  the  Scriptures 
before  thenif  and  the  word  of  prophecy  still  alive 
among  them  (John  xi.  50,  xviii.  14),  had  deliber- 
ately conspired  for  his  death.  The  result  of  this 
interview  was  one  last  eflbrt  to  save  Jesus  by  a 
freah  appeal  to  the  multitude;  but  now  arose  the 
formidable  cry,  **  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art 
not  Cesar's  friend,"  and  Pilate^  to  whom  political 
meeem  was  as  the  breath  of  life,  again  ascended 
the  tribunal,  and  finally  pronounced  the  desired 
eoodemnation.<> 

So  ended  Pilate's  share  in  the  greatest  crime 
wfaieh  has  been  committed  since  the  worid  b^an. 
That  he  did  not  immediately  lose  his  ieelings  of 
anger  against  the  Jews  who  luul  thus  compelled  his 
aequieeoence,  and  of  compassion  and  awe  for  the 
soflferer  whom  he  had  unrighteously  sentenced,  is 
plain  fW)m  his  curt  and  angry  refusal  to  alter  the 
imcriptkm  which  he  had  prepared  for  tiie  cross 
ih  y4yfM/^  T^Tpa^o),  his  ready  acquiescence  in 
the  request  made  by  Joseph  of  Arimathiea  that  the 
Lord's  body  might  be  given  up  to  him  rather  than 
consigned  to  the  common  sepulchre  reserved  for 
those  who  had  sufibred  capital  punishment,  and  his 


•  The  proceedings  of  PUate  in  our  Lord's  trial  sup- 
ply many  interesting  illustntlons  of  the  aoouiaoj  of 
tfa«  Svaogelists,  from  the  accordance  of  their  narrativs 
with  the  known  customs  of  the  time.  Thus  Pilate, 
being  only  a  procurator,  had  no  quaestor  to  conduct 
fhe  trial,  and  therefore  examined  the  prisoner  himself. 
Again,  in  early  times  Roman  magistrates  had  not  been 
allowed  to  take  their  wives  with  them  into  Uie  provln< 
ees,  bat  this  prohibition  had  Ihllen  into  neglect,  and 
laMeriy  a  proposal  made  by  Caedna  to  enforce  it  had 
been  r^ted  (Tae.  Ann.  iii.  88,  84).  Orotios  points 
<mC  that  the  word  JLy^nfif  cr,  used  when  Pilate  sends 
our  Lord  to  Herod  (Luke  xxiiL  7)  is  "  propria  Bomani 
Juris  vox :  nam  remittitur  reus  qui  alicubi  comprehen- 
ras  mittitur  ad  Judioem  aut  origlnis  aut  habltationis  - ' 
(see  Alfwd,  in  toeo).  The  tessellated  pavement  (Xi- 
McrpwTor)  was  so  necessary  to  the  forms  of  Justice,  ss 
well  as  the  fiiiiJLa,  that  Julius  CSaesar  carried  one  about 
vitii  him  on  his  expedltfons  (Suet.  Jul  c.  46).  The 
159 
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sullen  answer  to  the  demand  of  the  Sanhedrim  that 
the  sepulchre  should  be  guarded.^  And  here,  as  far 
as  Scripture  is  concerned,  our  knowledge  of  Pilate's 
life  endb.  But  we  learn  from  Josephus  {AnL  xviii. 
4,  §  1)  that  his  anxiety  to  avoid  giving  oflfense  to 
Caisar  did  not  save  him  from  poUti^  disaster. 
The  Samaritans  were  unquiet  and  rebellious.  A 
leader  of  their  own  race  had  promised  to  disclose 
to  them  the  sacred  treasures  which  Moses  vras 
reported  to  have  concealed  in  Mount  Gerizim.^ 
Pilate  led  his  troops  against  them,  and  defeated 
them  easily  enough.  The  Samaritans  complained 
to  Vitellius,  now  president  of  Syria,  and  he  sent 
Pilate  to  Rome  to  answer  their  accusations  be- 
fore the  emperor  {Ibid  §  2).  When  he  reached 
it,  he  found  Tiberius  dead  and  Cains  (O- 
liguk)  on  the  throne,  A.  d.  86.  Eusebius  adds 
{H.  E.  ii.  7)  that  soon  afterwards,  "wearied  with 
misfortunes,"  he  killed  himself.  As  to  the  scene  of 
his  death  there  are  various  traditions.  One  is, 
that  he  was  banished  to  Vienna  AUobrogum 
(Yienne  on  the  Rhone),  where  a  singular  monu- 
ment, a  pyramid  on  a  quadrangular  base,  52  feet 
high,  is  called  Pontius  Pilate's  tomb  {Dictionary 
of  (ieography^  art  "  Vienna).  Another  is,  that 
he  sought  to  hide  his  sorrows  on  the  mountain  by 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  now  called  Mount  Pilatus; 
and  there,  after  spending  years  in  its  recesses,  in 
remorse  and  despair  rather  than  penitence,  plunged 
into  the  dismal  lake  which  occupies  its  summit 
According  to  the  popular  belief,  "  a  form  is  ofteu 
seen  to  emerge  from  the  gloomy  waters,  and  go 
through  the  action  of  one  washing  his  hands;  and 
when  he  does  so,  dark  clouds  of  mist  gather  first 
round  the  bosom  of  the  Infernal  Lake  (such  it  has 
been  styled  of  old),  and  then,  wrapping  the  wh<^ 
upper  part  of  the  mountain  in  darkness,  presage  a 
tempest  or  hurricane,  which  is  sure  to  follow  in  a 
short  space."  (Scott,  Anne  of  Gei^stdn^  ch.  i.) 
(See  befow.) 

We  learn  from  Justin  Martyr  {ApoL  i.  pp.  76, 
84),  TertuDian  {Apol.  c.  21),  Eusebius  {H,  E.  U. 
2),  and  others,  that  Pilate  made  an  official  report 
to  Tiberius  of  our  Lord*s  trial  and  condemnation ; 
and  in  a  homily  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  though 
marked  as  spurious  by  his  Benedictine  editors 
{Horn.  viii.  in  Pasch.  vol.  viii.  p.  968,  D),  certain 
^oixrfifJMTa  (Actfij  or  CommentarH  Pilati)  are 
spoken  of  as  well-known  documents  in  common  cir- 
culation. That  he  made  such  a  report  b  highly 
probable,  and  it  may  have  been  in  existence  in 
Chrysostom's  time;  but  the  Acta  Pilati  now  ex- 
tant in  Greek,  and  two  Latin  epistles  from  him  to 


power  of  life  and  death  was  taken  from  the  Jews  when 
Judsea  became  a  prorinoe  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  9,  $  1). 
Scourging  before  execution  was  a  well-known  Roman 
practice. 

b  Matt,  xxvii.  65,  cx«t<  Kovirrtailav  vniyrrt,  a<r^- 
XivoffOt  in  oiian.  Elllcott  would  translate  this, 
"  Take  a  guard,''  on  the  ground  that  the  watchers 
were  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  not  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  priests.  But  some  might  have  beoi 
placed  at  their  disposal  during  the  feast,  and  we 
should  rather  expeot  kifitn  if  the  sentence  were  im- 
perative. 

e  Bwald  {(htschicfdej  v.  48)  ventures  on  the  con- 
jecture that  this  Samaritan  leader  may  have  been 
Simon  Magus.  The  description  fits  in  well  enough ; 
but  the  class  of  such  impostors  was  so  large,  that 
there  are  bnt  sUght  grounds  Ibr  fixing  on  him  la  par 
ticutar.  1.  H.  F. 
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the  emperor  (Fabric  Cod,  Apocr,  N.  T.  i.  237, 298, 
iii.  456),  are  certainly  tpuriout.  (For  further  par- 
ticulars see  below,  j 

The  character  of  Pilate  may  be  sufficiently  in- 
ferred from  the  sketch  given  above  of  his  conduct 
at  our  Lord's  trial.  He  was  a  type  of  the  rich 
and  corrupt  Romans  of  his  age;  a  worldly-minded 
statesman,  conscious  of  no  higher  wants  than  those 
of  this  life,  yet  by  no  means  unmoved  by  feelings 
of  justice  and  mercy.  His  conduct  to  the  Jews, 
in  the  instances  quoted  from  Josephus,  though 
severe,  was  not  thoughtlessly  cruel  or  tyrannical, 
considering  the  genCTal  practice  of  Roman  gov- 
ernors, and  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  a  nation 
80  arrogant  and  penerse.  Certainly  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  facts  recorded  by  profane  authors  incon- 
sistent with  his  desire,  obvious  from  the  Gospel 
narrative,  to  save  our  Lord.  But  all  his  better 
feelings  were  overpowered  by  a  selfish  r^ard  for 
^  his  own  security.  He  would  not  encounter  the 
least  hazard  of  personal  annoyance  in  behalf  of  in- 
nocence and  justice;  the  unrighteous  condemnation 
of  a  good  man  was  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the 
fear  of  the  emperor's  frown  and  the  loss  of  place  and 
power.  While  we  do  not  differ  from  Chrysoetom's 
opuiion  that  he  was  irapdyofios  (Chrys.  i.  802, 
adv.  Jud(ws,  ri.),  or  that  recorded  in  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  (v.  14%  that  he  was  ivaydposi 
we  yet  see  abundant  reason  for  our  Ix>rd's  merciful 
judgment,  «  He  that  delivered  me  unto  thee  hath 
the  greater  sin."  At  the  same  time  hb  history 
furnishes  a  proof  that  worldliness  and  want  of 
principle  are  sources  of  crimes  no  less  awful  than 
those  which  spring  from  deliberate  and  reckless 
wickedness.  'Vhe  unhappy  notoriety  given  to  his 
name  by  its  place  in  the  two  universal  creeds  of 
Christendom  is  due,  not  to  any  desire  of  singling 
him  out  for  shame,  but  to  the  need  of  fixing  the 
date  of  our  Lord's  death,  and  so  bearing  witness 
to  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  rest  on  a  historical 
basis  (August.  De  Fide  et  Symb.  c.  v.  vol.  vi.  p. 
166;  Pearson,  (hi  the  Creed,  pp.  239,  240,  ed. 
Burt,  and  the  authorities  quoted  in  note  c).  The 
number  of  dissertations  on  Pilate's  character  and 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  him.  his 
"facmora,"  his  "Christum  servandi  studium,"  his 
wife's  dream,  his  supposed  letters  to  Tiberius,  which 
have  been  published  during  the  last  and  present 
centuries,  is  quite  overwhelming.  The  student 
may  consult  with  advantage  Dean  Alford's  Com- 
mentary ;  EUicott,  Historical  Lecturer  on  the  Life 
of  our  Lord,  sect.  viL;  Neander's  Life  of  Chritt, 
§  285  (Bohn);  Winer,  RealwdrterbucA,  art.  "Pi- 
latus;"  Ewald,  Gtschichie,  v.  30,  <fec. 

G.  E.  L.C. 

Acta  Pflati.  — The  number  of  extant  Acta 
Pilati,  in  various  forms,  is  so  lai^  as  to  show 
that  very  early  the  demand  created  a  supply  of 
documents  manifestly  spurious,  and  we  have  no 
reason  for  looking  on  any  one  of  those  that  remain 
as  more  authentic  than  the  others.  The  taunt  of 
Celsus  that  the  Christians  circulated  spurious  or 
distorted  narrati\*e8  under  this  title  (Grig.  c.  CeU.)» 
and  the  complaint  of  Eusebius  (//.  E.  ix.  5)  that 
the  heathens  made  them  the  vehicle  of  blasphemous 
calumnies,  show  how  largely  the  machinery  of  falsi- 
fication was  used  on  either  side.  Such  of  these 
documents  as  are  extant  are  found  in  the  collections 


a  Thb  refisrence  Is  given  in  an  article  by  Leyrer  in 
Ucnog's  Reat-Eneykt.y  bat  the  writer  has  been  unable 
to  rvAlj  it    The  nearest  approach  seems  to  be  tbs 
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of  Fabricius,  Thilo,  and  TIachcudoif.  Some  of 
them  are  but  weak  paraphrases  of  the  (jospd  his- 
tory. The  most  extravagant  are  perhaps  the  nMnt 
interesting,  as  indicating  the  existence  of  modes  of 
thought  at  variance  with  the  pre\*alent  tnditions. 
Gf  these  anomalies  the  most  striking  is  that  known 
as  the  Parado$i$  Pilali  (Tischendorf,  Etang.  Apoe. 
p.  426).  The  emperor  Tiberius,  sUrtled  at  the 
univeml  darkness  that  had  Men  on  the  Rooian 
Empire  on  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  sammoos 
Pilate  to  answer  for  having  caused  it.  He  is  con- 
demned to  death,  but  before  hit  execution  be  prays 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  that  he  may  not  be  destroyed 
with  the  wicked  Hebrews,  and  pleads  hb  IgDoranoe 
as  an  excuse.  The  prayer  b  answered  by  a  voiee 
from  heaven,  assuring  him  that  all  generatknM 
shall  call  him  blessed,  and  that  he  shall  be  a  wit- 
ness for  Christ  at  his  second  coming  to  judge  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  An  angel  lecetres  his  bead, 
and  his  wife  dies  filled  with  joy,  and  is  buried  with 
him.  Startling  as  this  imaginary  history  may  be, 
it  has  its  counterpart  in  the  traditional  cnstoiDS  d 
the  Abyssinian  Church,  in  which  Pilate  is  recog- 
nized as  a  saint  and  martyr,  and  takes  his  place  in 
the  calendar  on  the  25th  of  June  (Stanley,  Eagterm 
Church,  p.  13;  Neale,  Eastern  Churchy  L  806). 
The  words  of  TertulUan,  describing  him  as  (^jasi 
pro  su4  conscientia  Christianus '*  {ApoL  e.  21), 
indicate  a  like  feeling,  and  we  find  traces  of  it  also 
in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel,  which  speaks  of  htm  ss 
^*  uncircumcised  in  flesh,  but  circumcised  in  heart'* 
{Evang.  Nicod.  L  12,  in  Tischendorf,  Evtmg,  Apoc 
p.  236). 

According  to  another  legend  (^l/brs  Pilati^  in 
Hschendorfs  Evang.  Apoc.  p.  432),  Tiberias,  bear- 
ing of  the  wondeiiul  works  of  belling  that  hwi 
been  wrought  in  Jndea,  writes  to  Pilate,  bidding 
him  to  send  to  Rome  the  man  that  had  this  divine 
power.  Pilate  has  to  confess  that  be  has  crudiisd 
him ;  but  the  messenger  meets  Veronica,  who  gives 
him  the  cloth  which  had  received  the  impress  of 
the  divine  features,  and  by  this  the  emperor  is 
healed.  Pikite  is  summoned  to  take  his  trial,  and 
presents  hunself  wearing  the  holy  and  seamless 
tunic.  This  acts  as  a  spell  upon  the  emperor,  and 
he  fon^ts  his  wonted  severity.  After  a  time  folate 
is  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  commits  snidde. 
His  body  is  cast  into  the  Tiber,  but  as  storms  sad 
tempests  followed,  the  Bomans  take  it  up  and  send 
it  to  Vienne.  It  is  thrown  into  the  Khooe;  iNit 
the  same  disasters  follow,  and  it  is  sent  oa  to 
Losania  (Lucerne  or  LausanneV).  There  it  is  sonk 
in  a  pool,  fenced  round  by  mountains,  and  evcB 
there  the  waters  boil  or  bubble  str.mge]y.  The 
interest  of  this  story  obriously  lies  in  its  presenting 
an  eariy  form  (the  existing  text  is  of  the  14th 
century)  of  the  local  traditions  which  connect  the 
name  of  the  procurator  of  Judea  with  the  Mount 
PiUtus  that  overlooks  the  Lake  of  I^uoeme.  Tbs 
received  expUmation  (Ruskin,  Modern  Paintert,  r. 
128)  of  the  legend,  as  originating  in  a  distortioD 
of  the  descriptive  name  Mons  Pilntos  (the  <*  cloud- 
capped  *' ),  supplies  a  curious  instance  of  the  gtnaU 
of  a  mythua  fix>m  a  fisUse  etymology ;  but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  rests  on  sufficient  groondi, 
and  is  not  rather  the  product  of  a  pseudo-critkisB, 
finding  in  a  name  the  starting-point,  not  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  legend.     Hare  we  any  evideoee  thai 


assertion  that  no  Judgment  fcU  on  Pilate  far  Us 
crime  (it  28). 
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tiie  mountftin  was  knoim  a«  *<Pileatas**  before 
the  lej^d?  Hare  we  not,  in  the  apocryphal 
vtory  just  cited,  the  legend  independently  of  the 
name?*  (conip.  Vilmar,  DeuUch,  Nation,  Liter, 
I.  217). 

Pilate's  wife  is  also,  as  might  be  expected,  prom- 
inent In  these  traditions.  Her  name  is  given  as 
Claudia  Procula  (Nieeph.  77.  E.  i.  30).»  She  had 
been  a  proselyte  to  Judaism  before  the  Crucifixion 
{Evnng.  Niad.  c.  2).  Nothinjj  certain  is  known 
•8  to  her  history,  but  the  tradition  that  she  became 
a  Christian  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Crimen  {Horn. 
m  Matt.  XXXV.)*  The  system  of  administration 
under  the  Republic  forbade  the  governors  of  prov- 
inces to  take  their  wives  with  them,  but  the  practice 
had  gained  ground  under  the  Empire,  and  Tacitus 
{Ann.  iii.  33)  records  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to 
teinforce  the  old  regulation.     (See  p.  2529,  note  a.) 

E.H.  P. 

PIL1>A8H  (ttJj^?  [JUmt  of  firt,  Fiirst]: 
♦oXS^St  Alex.  ♦oAJai:  PhMu),  One  of  the 
eight  sons  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  by  his 
wife  and  niece,  Milcah  (Gen.  xxii.  22).  The  set- 
tlement of  his  descendants  has  not  been  identified 
with  any  degree  of  probability.  Bunsen  {BibtU 
Hfert,  Gea,  xxii.  22)  compares  Ripalthas^  a  place  in 
the  northeast  of  ^lesopotamia:  but  the  resemblance 
of  the  two  names  is  probably  accidental 

PIL^HA  (HIl^Q  [t«ci$turt,  tUcty.  ♦oAot; 
[Vat.  ^oSa,  -CI 'joined  with  the  following;  FA. 
♦a5,  -Ml  joined  with  the  following;  Alex.  ^oAaci:] 
PhaUa),  The  name  of  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
people,  probably  a  family,  who  signed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 

•  PILGRIMS.     [Stramgeks.] 

PILLAR.0  The  notion  of  a  pillar  is  of  a 
shaft  or  isolated  pile,  either  supporting  or  not  sup- 
porting a  roof.  Pillars  form  an  important  feature 
in  oriental  architecture,  partly  perhaps  as  a  rem- 
iniscence of  the  tent  with  its  supporting  poles,  and 
partly  also  from  the  use  of  flat  roofs,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  chambers  were  either  narrower  or 
divided  into  portions  by  columns.  The  tent-prin- 
eiple  is  exemplified  in  the  open  halls  of  Persian  and 
other  eastern  buiklings,  of  which  the  fh»nts,  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  are  shaded  by  curtains  or  awnings 
fiastened  to  the  ground  outside  by  pegs,  or  to  trees 
in  the  garden-court  (Esth.  i.  6 ;  Chardin,  Voy.  vii. 
387,  ix.  469,  470,  and  plates  39,  81;  Layard,  Nin, 
4-  Bab,  pp.  530,  648;  Burckhardt,  NoU$  on  Bed, 
i.  37).     Thus  also  a  figurative  mode  of  describing 
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a  The  extent  to  which  the  terror  connected  with 
the  belief  formerly  prevailed  is  somewhat  startling. 
If  a  stone  were  thrown  into  the  lake,  a  violent  storm 
woold  follow.  No  one  was  allowed  to  visit  It  withoul 
a  special  permission  team  the  anthorities  of  Lucerne. 
The  neighboring  shepherds  were  bound  by  a  solemn 
oath,  renewed  annually,  never  to  guide  a  stranger  to 
it  (Qessner,  Descript.  Mont.  Pilot,  p.  40,  Zurich.  1555). 
The  spell  was  broken  In  1584  by  Johannes  HUllor, 
eur^  of  Lucerne,  who  was  bold  enongh  to  throw  stones 
and  abide  the  consequences.  (Oolbery,  Univtrs  Pit- 
t^nsque  de  Saisu^  p.  827.)  It  is  striking  that  tradi- 
tions of  Pilate  attach  themselvM  to  several  localities 
hi  the  South  of  France  (oomp.  Murray^s  Handbook  of 
Franu^  Route  1£5). 

b  If  it  were  possible  to  attach  any  value  to  the 
Codex  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  of  which  portions  have 
be«a  poblished  by  Simonldes,  as  belon^g  to  the  1st 
Mntory,  the  name  of  Pempele  might  claim  praoe- 


heaven  is  as  a  tent  or  canopy  supported  by  pillan 
(Pb.  civ.  2;  Is.  xl.  22),  and  the  earth  as  a  flat 
surface  resting  on  pillars  (1  Sam.  ii.  8 ;  Ps.  Ixxr 
3).     [Tknts,  Amer.  ed.] 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  word  "  pUce,**  in 
1  Sam.  XV.  12,  is  in  Hebrew  ^hand.^^*  In  the 
Arab  tent  two  of  the  posts  are  called  ytd  or  "  hand  " 
(Burckhardt,  Bed.  i.  37). 

The  general  practice  in  oriental  buildings  <3i 
supporting  flat  roofs  by  pillars,  or  of  covering  open 
spaces  by  awnings  stretched  from  pillars,  led  to  an 
extensive  use  of  them  in  construction.  In  Indian 
architecture  an  enormous  number  of  pillars,  some- 
times amounting  to  1,000,  is  found.  A  similar 
principle  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  at  Per- 
sepolis.  At  Nineveh  the  pillars  were  probably  of 
wood  [Cedar],  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  sam« 
construction  prevailed  in  the  "  house  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon,**  with  its  hall  and  porch  of  piUars  (1 
K.  vii.  2,  6).  The  "  chapiters  "  of  the  two  pillara 
Jachin  and  Boaz  resembled  the  tall  capitals  of  the 
Persepolitan  columns  (Layard,  Nin,  &  Bab.  pp. 
252,  650;  Nineveh,  ii.  274;  Fergusson,  Handbk, 
pp.  8,  174,  178,  188,  190,  196,  198,  231-233;  Rob- 
erts, Sketches,  Nos.  182,  184, 190, 198;  Euseb.  Vii, 
Const  iii.  34,  38 ;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Arabia, 
i.  244,  245). 

But  perhaps  the  earliest  application  of  the  pillar 
was  the  votive  or  monumental.  This  in  early  times 
consisted  of  nothing  but  a  single  stone  or  pile  of 
stones.  Instances  are  seen  in  Jacobus  pillars  (On. 
xxviii.  18,  xxxi.  46,  51,  52,  xxxv.  14);  in  the  twelve 
pillars  set  up  by  Moses  at  Moimt  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv 
4) ;  the  twenty-four  stones  erected  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
iv.  8,  9;  see  also  Is.  xix.  19,  and  Josh.  xxiv.  27). 
The  trace  of  a  similar  notion  may  probably  be 
fomid  in  the  holy  stone  of  Mecca  (Burckhardt, 
Trav.  i.  297).  Monumental  pillars  have  also  been 
common  in  many  countries  and  in  various  stylet 
of  architecture.  Such  were  perhaps  the  obelisks 
of  Eg}T)t  (Fergusson,  6,  8,  115,  246,  340;  Ibn 
Batuta,  Trav.  p.  Ill;  Strabo,  iii.  171, 172;  Herod, 
ii.  106;  Amm.  Marc  xvii.  4;  Joseph.  AnL  i.  2,  § 
3,  the  piUars  of  Seth). 

llie  stone  Ezel  (1  Sam.  xx.  19)  was  probably  a 
terminal  stone  or  a  waymark. 

The  "phice**  set  up  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  12)  is 
explained  by  St.  Jerome  to  be  a  trophy,  Vul^. 
fornicem  tHumphnUm  (Jerome,  Qiuest.  I/ebr,  m 
lib,  i,  Reg.  iii.  1339).  The  word  used  is  the  same 
as  that  for  Absalom's  pillar,  MaisUebdJt,  called  by 
Josephus  x<^pa  {Ant.  vii.  10,  §  3),  which  was  deariy 
of  a  monumental  or  memorial  character,  but  not 


c  1.  *rypD  (1  K.  X.  12) :  vwoaTyipiyiULraL :  /iUcra, 

from  "IJD,  "support;"  marg.  "rails." 

2.  n^^D ;  the  same,  or  nearly  so. 

8.  n5§5,  from  nVJ,  "place:"  <miAi,:  tUubts; 
a  pile  of  stones,  or  monumental  pillar. 

4.  n'^V?'  ^rv^^V'  *^^  (Oen-  ^dx.  26),  of  Lotl 
wile  ;  from*  same  root  as  2  and  8. 

6.  mSp*.  ir/rpa:  munitio:  "tower;"  only  in 
Hab.  ii.  1 ;  elsewhere  "  strong  city,"  t.  «.  a  place  of 
defense,  from  T^l^,  "press,"  "confine." 

6.    TftSP  :    miXoi :    eolitmna :    from     TOJ 


d  *T> :  x"^  *  /<'n>*C'i  triumphaUtn. 
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neoenarilj  carrying  waj  representation  of  a  hand 
io  its  structure,  as  lias  been  supposed  to  be  the 
ease.  So  also  Jacob  set  up  a  pilkr  over  Rachel's 
grave  (Gen.  xxxv.  20,  and  Robinson,  i.  218).  The 
monolithic  tombs  and  obelisks  of  Petra  are  in- 
stances of  similar  usage  (Burckhardt,  Syrian  p. 
422;  Roberts,  SkeicheSf  p.  105;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
TraviU,  p.  125). 

But  the  word  Afatgt$ibdh^  *<  pillar,'*  is  more 
often  rendered  "statue"  or  "image"  (e.  ff.  Deut.' 
Til.  5,  xii.  3,  xvi.  22;  Lev.  xxvi.  1;  Ex.  xxiiL  24, 
xxxiv.  13;  2  Chr.  xiv.  3,  xxxi.  1;  Jer.  xliii.  13; 
Hos.  iii.  4,  X.  1 ;  Mic.  v.  13).  This  agreea  with 
the  usage  of  heathen  nations,  and  practiced,  as  we 
have  seen,  bj  the  patriarch  Jacob,  of  erecting  bk>cks 
or  piles  of  wood  or  stone,  which  in  later  times  grew 
into  ornamented  pillars  in  honor  of  the  deity 
(Clem.  Alex.  Coh.  ad  Gent,  c.  iv.;  Strom,  i.  24«). 
Instances  of  this  are  seen  in  the  Attic  Hermte 
(Pans.  iv.  33,  4),  seven  pillars  significant  of  the 
planets  (iii.  21,  9,  also  vii.  17,  4,  and  22,  2,  viii. 
87) ;  and  Amobius  mentions  the  practice  of  pouring 
libations  of  oil  upon  them,  which  again  recalls  the 
case  of  Jacob  {Adv.  Gent.  i.  335,  ed.  Gauthier). 

The  termini  or  boundary  marks  were  originally, 
perhaps  always,  rough  stones  or  posts  of  wood, 
which  received  divine  honors  (Ov.  Fast.  ii.  641, 
684).     [IDO^  ii.  1120  a.] 

Lastly,  the  figurative  use  of  the  term  "  pillar," 
in  reference  to  the  cloud  and  fire  accompanying  the 
Israelites  on  their  march,  or  as  in  Cant.  iii.  6  and 
Rev.  X.  1,  is  plainly  derived  from  the  notion  of 
an  isoUted  column  not  supporting  a  roof. 

H.  W.  P. 

PILLAR,    PLAIN    OF    THE    (T^V 

D^P  :  Tfl  iBoXcCvy  r^  €bptr[i^  rrjs  ardatm 
Alex,  omits  t^  tfipern:  quercum  qua  itabat)^  or 
rather  "  oak  <^  of  the  piUar  "  —  that  being  the  real 
signification  of  the  Hebrew  word  eZiJn.  A  tree 
which  Bt<XKl  near  Shechem,  and  at  which  the  men 
of  8hechem  and  the  house  of  Millo  assembled,  to 
crown  Abimelech  son  of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix.  6). 
There  is  nothing  said  by  which  its  position  can  be 
ascertained.  It  possibly  derived  its  name  of  Mut- 
ti&b  from  a  stone  or  pillar  set  up  under  it;  and  rea- 
sons have  aheady  been  adduced  for  believing  that 
this  tree  may  have  been  the  same  with  that  under 
which  Jacob  buried  the  idols  and  idolatrous  trink- 
ets of  his  household,  and  under  which  Joshua 
erected  a  stone  as  a  testimony  of  the  covenant  there 
reexecuted  between  the  people  and  Jehovah.  [Me- 
ONENiM .]  There  was  both  time  and  opportunity 
during  the  period  of  commotion  which  followed  the 
death  of  Joshua  for  this  sanctuary  to  return  into 
the  hands  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  stone  left 
standing  there  by  Joshua  to  become  appropriated 
to  idolatrous  purposes  as  one  of  the  Maiisebdhs  in 
which  the  religion  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Holy 
Land  delighted.  [Idol,  ii.  1119  6.]  The  terms  in 
which  Joshua  speaks  of  tliis  very  stone  (Josh.  xxiv. 
27)  almost  seem  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  mere 
imagery,  and  would  suggest  and  warrant  its  being 
afterwards  regarded  as  endowed  with  miraculous 
<|ualities,  and  therefore  a  fit  object  for  veneration. 


PINE-TREE 

Especially  would  this  be  the  case  if  the  ■Dgnbra- 
pr^on,  "  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  JekMth 
our  God  which  Be  tpake  to  us,"  were  mtended  to 
indicate  that  this  stone  had  been  brought  from  Si- 
nai, Jordan,  or  some  other  scene  of  tl^  eommnBi- 
catious  of  Jehovah  with  the  people.  The  Samari- 
tans stin  show  a  range  of  stones  on  the  summit  of 
Gerizim  as  those  brought  from  the  bed  <tf  Jordan 
by  the  twelve  tribes.  G. 

PILLED  (Gen.  xxx.  37,  38):  Peeled  (b. 
xviii.  2;  Ex.  xxix.  18)  [Tob.  xL  13].  The  veib 
"  to  pill "  appears  in  old  Eng.  as  identical  m  mean- 
ing with  "  to  ped  ^^  to  strip,"  and  in  this  sease  is 
used  in  the  above  passages  frxnn  Genesis.  Of  the 
next  stage  in  its  meaning  as  =  plunder,  we  baie 
traces  in  the  word  "  pillage,"  pilfer.  If  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  forms  be  more  than  aoddeD- 
tal,  it  would  seem  as  if  in  the  English  of  the  17th 
century  **  peel "  was  used  for  the  latter  signification. 
The  "  people  scattered  and  peeled,"  are  those  thst 
have  been  plundered  of  all  they  have.^  The  sol- 
diers of  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  (Es.  xxix.  18), 
however,  have  their  shoulder  pteUd  in  the  litcntl 
sense.  The  skin  is  worn  off  with  earrjing  esrth 
to  pile  up  the  mounds  during  the  protracted  skge 
of  Tyre.  ["Pilled"  has  the  sense  of  "bdd"  in 
Lev.  xiii.  40  nuH-g.']  '  E.  H.  P. 

»  PILLOW  ixpofK€4Hi\au>r),  a  cuahkm  fcr 
the  head..  Pillows  were  used  on  the  divans  or 
couches,  on  which  the  Orientals  recline  for  rest  snd^ 
sleep.  So  our  Sariour  had  laid  himself  down  foi 
repose  after  a  day  of  fatigue,  on  a  piDow  in  tk 
hinder  part  of  the  ship,  when  the  storm  arose,  si 
recorded  in  Mark  iv.  38.  The  article  in  Greek  in- 
dicates that  the  pillow  bdonged  to  the  ftmutafs  d 

the  boat  The  piUow  [nitThnp  ==  at  the  bead] 
on  which  the  head  of  the  image  that  was  mads  to 
represent  David  in  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  was  pbeed,  wh 
made  of  goat's  hiur;  or,  aa  some  coiijectore,  a  text- 
ure of  goat's  hair  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
image,  so  as  by  its  resemblanoe  to  David's  hab  to 
make  the  deception  more  complete  (aee  Get.  Bdr. 
Handw.  p.  17,  6^  Aufl.).  Jacob  used  stoacs  fer 
his  piUow,  or,  more  literally,  pkced  them  at  Us 
head,  when  overtaken  by  night  he  sl^t  at  Lu 
(Gen.  zxviu.  11,  18).  In  Ex.  xiii.  18,  20,  ea>b- 
ions  ("  pillows,"  A.  V.)  were  used  as  especial  appfi- 
aiices  of  luzury  and  efieininacy;  whilst  geumUy 
those  sitting  upon  a  oouch  only  had  pillow*  for  the 
elbow  to  rest  upon,  these  women  made  (sewed)  then 
(together)  even  for  aU  the  joints  of  the  hand.  Hm 
word  does  not  occur  ftirtber  in  the  A.  V. 

R.D.  CR. 

PILTAI  [2  syl.]  0^?^?  \}ckmn  Jtko^h  A- 
Uctr$\ :  ♦cAtrf ;  [Vat  Alex.li'A.i  omit;  FA.8««Ar 
Tci:]  PkeUi).  The  representative  of  the  priesUy 
house  of  Moadiah,  or  Maadiah,  in  the  time  of 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xiL  17). 

PINE-TREE.  1.  Tidi&r*  fhom  a  root  sig- 
nifying to  revolve.  What  tree  is  intended  is  not 
certain.  Gesenius  inclines  to  think  the  oak,  sa 
implying  duration.   It  has  been  variously  eipbioed 


o  Simoivti  o  onlAoc  rh  aycucortor^  rov  •cod. 
ft  A  doable  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word :  tvprr^ 
originated  in  the  enoneons  idea  that  the  word  Is  eon- 

nseted  with  M!^D,  ^U>  find." 
«  This  Is  given  la  the  margin  of  the  A.  T. 


d  Oomp.  <t  peeUng  their  prisooers,'^  MOton,  P.  B-if 
*<  To  peel  the  ehieft,  the  petals  to  devoor." 

Dryden,  Horner^  Bmd  (Blohaidsee). 

«  nrnw  •  »«^  •  p**«*  (I"  >«■  J3i»  from^n^ 

"ievolTO"'(Qes.p.838).    I«  Is.  ztt.  10, 
ulmut. 
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to  be  the  Indiaii  plane,  the  larch  and  the  ehn  (Cel- 
BV,  Bierob.  ii.  S71).  But  the  rendering  "  pine  " 
•eemt  least  probable  of  anj,  aa  the  root  implies 
dtber  ctin-atnre  or  duration,  of  which  the  latter  is 
not  particularly  applicable  to  the  pine,  and  the  for- 
mer remarkablj  otherwise.  The  LXX.  rendering 
in  la.  zli.  19,  fipoBviadp,  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  a  confused  amalgamation  of  the  words  bcrdsh 
and  tidhAr,  which  follow  each  other  in  that  pas- 
sage. X)f  these  btr6tk  is  sometimes  rendered  '*  cy- 
press,** and  might  stand  for  "juniper.**  That  spe- 
cies of  juniper  which  is  called  sarin.  Is  in  Greek 
fipaB6»  The  word  Zadp  is  merely  an  expression  m 
Greek  fetters  for  tidhdr,  (Pliny,  xxiv.  11,  61; 
Schleusner,  s.  v.;  Celsius,  Bierob.  i.  78.)     [FiR.] 

2.  iSAemeno  (Neh.  viii  16)  is  probably  the  wikl 
olive.  The  cultivated  olive  was  mentioned  just  be- 
fiwe  (Get.  p.  Iid7).  H.  W.  P. 

PIKNACLB  (rh  irr9p6yt9Pi  piima,  pirmae- 
ufaot:  only  in  Matt.  iv.  5,  and  Luke  ir.  9).  The 
word  is  used  in  0.  T.  to  render,  1.  C&ndph.f^  a 
wing  or  border,  e.  g»  of  a  garment  (Num.  zv.  88 ; 
1  Sam.  zv.  27,  xxiv.  4).  S.  iSm^frfr,  fin  of  a  fish 
(Lev.  xi.  9.  So  Arist.  Anim,  i.  5,  14).  8.  JTd^ 
stfA,  edge;  A.  V.  end  (Ex.  xzviU.  26).  Hesychius 
explahis  wr.  u  imporHiptoy, 

It  is  plain,  1.  that  rh  wrcp.  is  not  a  pinnacle, 
bat  the  phinacle.  2.  That  by  the  word  itself  we 
ahonld  understand  an  edge  or  border,  like  a  feather 
or  a  fin.  The  only  part  of  the  Temple  which  an- 
fwered  to  the  modem  sense  of  pinnade  was  the 
golden  spikes  erected  on  the  roof«  to  prevent  birds 
from  settling  there  (Joseph.  B,  J,  y.  5,  §  6).  To 
meet  the  sense,  therefore,  of  **  wing,**  or  to  use  our 
modem  word  founded  on  the  same  notion,  "aisle,'* 
Ughtfoot  suggests  the  porch  or  vestibule  which 
prqjeeted,  like  shoulders  on  each  side  of  the  Temple 
(JoMph.  B.  J.  V.  5,  §  4;  Vitruv.  iii.  2). 

Another  opinion  fixes  on  the  royal  porch  adjoin- 
ing the  Temple,  which  rose  to  a  total  height  of 
400'  eabits  above  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphai  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XV.  11,  §  6,  XX.  9,  $  7). 

Eosebins  teUs  us  that  it  was  fiom  <*  the  pinna- 
cle **  (t^  m-fp,)  that  St  James  was  precipitated, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  remained  until  the  4th  een- 
tary  (Eoseb.  B.  E.  U.  28;  Williams,  BoUf  CUy,  U. 
838). 

Perhaps  in  any  case  rh  wrtp,  means  the  battle- 
OMOt  ordered  by  law  to  be  adoed  to  every  roof.  It 
m  in  fiivor  of  this  that  the  word  Cant^  is  used  to 
indicate  the  top  of  the  Temple  (Dan.  ix.  27;  Ham- 
naond,  Grotius,  Calmet,  De  Wette,  Lightfoot,  B. 
Bebr.  on  Matt,  iv.).  H.  W.  P. 

PiafON  (]b^9  [rfarfowM,  ob9airityr\i  ♦,- 
W^;  [Alex,  m  Gen.  ^lycf ;  Vat  fai  1  Chr.  «cii^«y:] 
Pkmm),  One  of  the  *«  dukes  **  of  Edom;  that  is, 
bead  or  founder  of  a  tribe  of  that  nation  (Gen. 
uztL  41;  1  Chr.  i.  52).  By  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome ( OhomaaHeon^  ^iv&y,  and  **  Fenon  **)  the  • 
of  the  tribe  is  said  to  have  been  at  PnsiOM,  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  Israelites  hi  the  Wildemen;  which 
again  they  identify  with  Phnno,  » between  Petra 
and  Zoar,**  the  site  of  the  fomous  Roman  copper 
mines.  No  name  answering  to  Pinon  appears  to 
bni*  been  yet  discovered  in  Arabic  literatnrs,  or 
iBMMigst  the  existing  tribci. 
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*  PINS.  [CRispiiro  Pins,  Amer.  ed.,  and 
TBirr.] 

PIPE  (V^n,  chAUt).  The  Hebrew  word  so 
rendered  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  *<  to  bore, 
perforate,**  and  is  represented  with  sufficient  cor- 
rectness by  the  English  "  pipe  **  or  <' flute,**  as  in 
the  margin  of  1  K.  L  40.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest 
and  therefore,  probably,  one  of  the  oldest  of  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  in  consequence  of  its  simplic- 
ity of  form  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
<«  pipe  **  of  the  Hebrews  did  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  It 
is  associated  with  the  tabret  (tdph)  as  an  instru- 
ment of  a  peaceful  and  social  character,  just  as  in 
Shakespeare  (Much  Ado,  ii.  3),  *<  I  have  known 
when  there  was  no  music  with  him  but  the  dram 
and  fife,  and  now  had  he  rather  hear  the  tabor  and 
the  pipe  *'  —  the  constant  accompaniment  of  meiri- 
ment  and  festirity  (Luke  vii.  32),  and  especially 
characteristic  of  **  the  piping  time  of  peace.**  The 
pipe  and  tabret  were  used  at  the  banquets  of  the 
Hebrews  (Is.  v.  12),  and  their  bridal  processions 
(Mishtia,  Baba  metsia,  vi.  1),  and  accompanied  the 
simpler  religious  services,  when  the  yotuig  proph- 
ets, returning  from  the  high-place,  caught  their  in- 
spiration from  the  harmony  (1  Sam.  x.  5) ;  or  the 
pilgrims,  on  their  way  to  the  great  festivals  of  their 
ritual,  beguiled  the  weariness  of  the  mareh  with 
psalms  sung  to  the  simple  music  of  the  pipe  (Is. 
XXX.  29).  When  Solomon  was  proclaimed  king  the 
whole  people  went  up  after  him  to  Gihon,  piping 
with  pipes  (1  K.  i.  40).  The  sound  of  the  pipe 
was  apparently  a  soft  wailing  note,  which  made  it 
appropriate  to  be  used  in  mourning  and  at  Minerals 
(Matt.  ix.  23),  and  in  the  lament  of  the  prophet 
over  the  destraction  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlt-iii.  86).  The 
pipe  was  the  type  of  perforated  wind  instruments, 
as  the  harp  was  of  stringed  instraments  (1  Mace, 
iii.  45),  and  was  even  used  in  the  Temple-choir,  at 
appean  from  Ps.  bcxxvii.  7,  where  **  the  pUyers  on 
instraments  **  are  property  *<  pipers.**  Twelve  days 
in  the  year,  according  to  the  Mishna  (Arach,  ii.  3), 
the  pipes  sounded  before  the  altar:  at  the  slaying 
of  the  First  Passover,  the  slaying  of  the  Second 
Passover,  the  first  feast-day  of  Sie  Passover,  the 
first  feast-day  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  eight 
days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Gn  the  kst- 
mentioned  occasion  the  playing  on  pipes  accom- 
panied the  drawing  of  water  from  the  fountain  of 
Sik»ah  (Suecah,  iv.  1,  v.  1)  for  five  and  six  days. 
The  pipes  which  were  played  before  the  altar  were 
of  reed,  and  not  of  copper  or  bronse,  because  the 
former  gave  a  softer  sound.  Of  these  there  were 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twelve.  In  later 
times  the  office  of  mourning  at  Amerab  became  a 
profession,  and  the  ftmeral  and  death-bed  were  never 
without  the  professional  pipers  or  flute-players  (aJ^ 
Kfirds,  Matt.  ix.  23),  a  custom  which  still  exists 
(comp.  Grid,  FatL  vi.  660,  **cantabat  mcestis  tibia 
funeribus  **).  It  was  incumbent  on  eren  the  poor- 
est Israelite,  at  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  provide  at 
least  two  pipers  and  one  woman  to  make  lamenta- 
tion.    [Music,  vol.  ill.  p.  2089  b.] 

In  ihe  social  and  festive  life  of  the  Egyptians  the 
l^pe  played  as  prominent  a  part  as  among  the  He* 
brews.    **  While  dinner  was  preparing,  the  party 


b  h  1^^:  «T«ptfyu»r:  mguku. 


2.  n'^SJD :  vnp. :  pinmmla. 
8.  nSi}'  vTtp.:  tmnmitai. 
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wu  enliTened  by  the  sound  of  mu»ic;  and  a  band, 
consisting  of  the  harp,  lyre,  guitar,  tambourine, 
double  and  single  pipe,  flute  and  other  iDStrunients, 
played  the  favorite  airs  and  songs  of  the  country  " 
(Wilkbison,  Anc,  Eg.  ii.  222).  In  the  difiereni 
combinations  of  instruments  used  in  Egyptian 
bands,  we  generally  find  either  the  double  pipe  or 
the  flute,  and  sometimes  both;  the  former  being 
played  both  by  men  and  women,  the  latter  exclu- 
sively by  women.  The  Egyptian  single  pipe,  as 
described  by  Wilkinson  {Anc.  Eg.  ii.  308),  was 
*^  a  straight  tube,  without  any  increase  at^  the 
mouth;  and,  when  played,  was  held  with  both 
hands.  It  was  of  moderate  length,  apparently  not 
exceeding  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  many  have  been 
found  much  smaller;  but  these  may  have  belonged 
to  the  peasants,  without  meriting  a  place  among 

the  histruments  of  the  l<]gyptiau  band Some 

have  three,  others  four  holes and  some  were 

furnished  with  a  small  mouthpiece"  of  reed  or 
thick  straw.  This  instrument  must  have  been 
something  like  the  Ndy^  or  der>'i8h'8  flute,  which  is 
detcribed  by  Mr.  LAne  {Mod.  Eg.  ii.  chap,  v.)  as 
**  a  simple  reed,  about  18  inches  in  length,  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  lower. 
U  is  pierced  with  six  holes  in  front,  and  generally 

with  another  hole  at  the  back In  the  hands 

of  a  good  performer  the  nay  yields  fine,  mellow 
tones;  but  it  requires  much  practice  to  sound  it 
well.'*  The  double  pipe,  which  is  found  as  ih>- 
quenUy  in  I'ilgyptian  paintings  as  the  single  one, 
«*  consisted  of  two  pipes,  perhaps  occasbnally  united 
together  by  a  common  mouthpiece,  and  played  each 
with  the  corresponding  hand.  It  was  common  to 
the  Greeks  and  other  people,  and,  from  the  mode  of 
holding  it,  received  the  name  of  right  and  left  pipe, 
the  tibia  dtxtra  and  nnisira  of  the  Romans:  the 
latter  had  but  few  holes,  and,  emitting  a  deep 
•ound,  nerved  as  a  baas.  The  other  had  more 
lioles,  and  ga\-ea  sharp  tone"  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg. 
U.  309,  310).  It  was  played  on  chiefly  by  women, 
who  danced  as  they  played,  and  is  imitated  by  the 
modem  Egyptians,- in  their  zummdrat  or  double 
reed,  a  rude  instrument,  used  principally  by  peas- 
ants and  camel  drivers  out  of  doon  {ibid.  pp.  311, 
312).  In  addition  to  these  is  aUo  found  in  the 
earliest  sculptures  a  kind  of  flute,  held  with  both 
hands,  and  sometimes  so  long  that  the  pkyer  was 
obliged  to  stretch  his  arms  to  their  ftill  length 
while  playing. 

Any  of  the  instruments  above  described  would 
have  been  called  by  the  Hebrews  by  the  general 
term  didliL,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
might  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  them  from 
Egypt.  The  single  pipe  is  said  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  the  l<^yptians  alone,  who  attribute  it 
to  Osiris  (Jul.  Poll.  OiumuuL  iv.  10),  and  as  the 
material  of  which  it  was  made  was  the  lotus-wood 
(Ovid,  Fat.  iv.  190,  **horrendo  lotos  aduncaaono") 
there  may  be  some  foundation  for  the  conjecture. 
Other  materials  mentioned  by  Julius  PoUax  are 
reed,  brass,  boxwood,  and  horn.  Pliny  (xvi.  66) 
adds  silver,  and  the  bones  of  asses.  Bairtenora,  in 
his  note  on  Arachim^  ii.  3,  above  quoted,  identifles 
the  ch&m  with  the  French  chalumenu^  which  is  the 
German  schahneie  and  our  shawm  or  thaltn,  of 
which  the  clarionet  is  a  modem  improvement.  The 
shawm,  says  Mr.  Chappell  {Pop.  Mm.  i.  35,  note 
6),  "  was  played  with  a  reed  like  the  wayte,  or 
hautboy,  but  bemg  a  baas  instrament,  with  about 
the  compass  of  an  octave,  had  probably  more  the 


PISGAH 

tone  of  a  bassoon.*'  This  can  scaredy  be  eotraet, 
or  Drayton's  expreasion,  **  the  AriUist  shawm  ** 
{PolyoL  iv.  366),  would  be  inappropriate. 

W.A.W. 
*  PITEB,    Ber.    xviU.    22.      [Mustbbl; 
Pipk] 

PITIA  (ol  iK  nupas  [Vat,  ol  U  H/pof,  AM.; 
Rom.  Alex,  omit] ),  1  Esdr.  r.  19.  Appar»itly  a 
repetition  of  the  name  Caphiba  in  the  former  part 
of  the  verse. 

PI'RAM  (nH"|?  [perh.  JUei asthewOdfm]: 
*tHy;  [Vat  ^ciS'tw:]  Alex,  ^cpeuifi;  [Comp. 
^(pofi'l  Pharam).  The  Amorite  king  of  Jar- 
niuth  at  the  time  of  Joshua's  conquest  of  Canaan 
(.Tosh.  X.  3).  With  his  four  confederates  he  was 
defeated  in  the  great  battle  before  Gilieon,  and 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  cave  at  Makkedah,  the  en- 
trance to  which  was  closed  by  Joshua's  oommaad. 
At  the  close  of  the  long  day's  slaughter  and  psr- 
Buit,  the  five  kings  were  brought  from  thdr  hidiDf- 
place,  and  hanged  upon  five  trees  till  suns^  when 
their  bodies  were  taken  down  and  cast  into  the  oai« 
*<  wherein  they  had  been  hid  "  (Josh.  x.  27). 

PIR'ATHON  (l^ny";?  [/W«ce%,  Ges.]: 
[Vat.]  ^ap<xB<»ti\  [Rom.  ^itpoj^vx]  Alex.  *pcr 
aBmV'  Pharnihon\  **in  the  bnd  of  Epfaraim  in 
the  mount  of  the  Amalekite;  *'  a  place  named  no- 
where but  in  Judg.  xii.  15,  and  there  recorded 
only  as  the  burial-place  of  Abdon  l>en-Hi]lel  the 
Pirathonite,  one  of  the  Judges.  Its  aite  was  not 
known  to  Eusebius  or  Jerome;  but  it  is  mentiooed 
by  the  accurate  old  traveller  hap-Parchi  as  Ijine 
about  two  hours  west  of  Shechem,  and  called  Fer- 
ala  (Ashers  Benjamin  of  Tvd.  ii.  426).  \^'heif 
it  stood  in  the  14th  century  it  stands  stlfl,  and  is 
called  by  the  same  name.  It  was  reserved  for  Dr. 
Robinson  to  rediscover  it  on  an  eminence  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  road  from  Jajfa  hj 
HabUh  to  NnU&ty  and  just  six  miles,  or  two  hoon. 
from  the  last  (Robinson,  iii.  134). 

Of  the  remarkable  expressk>n,  <*  the  meant  (or 
mountain  district)  of  the  Amalekite,"  no  explana- 
tion has  yet  been  discovered  beyond  the  pn>babfe 
fact  that  it  commemorates  a  very  early  settlemeoi 
of  that  roving  people  in  the  higUands  of  the  ooon- 
try. 

Another  place  of  the  same  name  probably  existed 
near  the  south.  But  beyond  the  mention  of  Pha- 
RATHONI  in  1  Mace.  ix.  60,  no  trace  has  bem 
found  of  it  G. 

PIR'ATHONITE  Oq^^n^nQand  '^pn^n? 
[patr.  see  above] :  ^apo^Mvcfrif f ,  «a^wrcf,  4m 
^dpoB&v'  Pharathomtes)^  the  native  of,  or  dweO- 
er  in,  Pirathoit.  Two  such  are  named  in  the 
Bible.  1.  [^apae<»ytrnt  (Vat.  -if«i-).]  Abdon  beo- 
Hillel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15),  one  of  the  minor  judges 
of  Israel.  In  the  origiiuU  the  definite  article  is 
present,  and  it  shoukl  be  rendered  *«<Ae  Pira- 
thonite." 

2.  [^apaOwi  (Vat  -irfi),  ix  ^opaBuw:  Pknra- 
ihomtfs,  Pharatomtes.]  From  tne  tame  place 
came  **  Benaiah  the  Pirathonite  of  the  chiklxen  of 
Ephraim,"  captain  of  the  eleventh  monthly  courat 
of  David's  army  (1  Chr.  xxvu.  14)  and  one  of  the 
king's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30;  1  C!hr.  xL  3V 

6. 

PIS'OAH  (n|p9n,  with  the  def.  article 
[the  part^  pUee] :  ^curyJ^  in  "OeisL  ilL  17,  zzxiv 
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1,  and  in  Joahtut;  dMwhere  rh  XcXa^cv/i^vov  '  or 
^  Xa^tvrfi:  Phatga).  An  ancient  topographical 
name  which  is  found,  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Josh- 
Oft  onlj,  in  two  connections. 

1.  The  top,  or  head,  of  thePi«gah  ('dH  ttWl), 
Num.  xxi.  20,  xxiii.  14;  Deut  iii.  27,  xxxiv.  1. 

2.  Ashdoth  hap-Pisgah,  perhaps  the  springs,  or 
roots,  of  the  Pisgab,  Deut.  iii.  17,  It.  49;  Josh. 
tiL  3,  dii.  20. 

The  latter  has  akeady  been  noticed  under  its 
own  head.  [Ashdoth-Pisoah.]  Of  the  former 
but  little  can  be  said.  *•  The  Pisgah  '*  must  have 
been  a  mountain  range  or  district,  the  same  as,  or 
a  part  of  that  called  the  mountains  of  Abarim 
(com p.  Deut.  xxxil.  49  with  xxxiv.  1).  It  lay  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  contiguous  to  the  field  of  Moab, 
and  immediately  opposite  Jericho.  The  field  of 
Zophim  was  sitiwted  on  it,  and  its  highest  point 
or  summit  —  its  "  head  "  —  was  the  Mount  Nebo. 
If  it  was  a  proper  name  we  can  only  coi^ecture  that 
it  denoted  the  whole  or  part  of  the  range  of  the 
highlands  on  the  east  of  the  lower  Jordan.  In  the 
late  Targums  of  Jerusalem  and  Pseudojonathaii, 
Pisgah  is  invariably  rendered  by  ramailiab  a  term 
in  common  use  for  a  hill.  It  will  be  obsen-ed  that 
the  LXX.  also  do  not  treat  it  as  a  proper  name. 
On  the  other  hand  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomas- 
ticon^  »*  Abarim,*'  »»  Fasga")  report  the  name  as 
existing  in  their  day  in  its  ancient  locality.  Mount 
Abarim  and  Mount  Nabau  were  pointed  out  on  the 
road  leading  from  Livias  to.  Ileshbon  (t.  e.  the 
Wadtf  Ueiban)^  still  be^ng  their  old  names,  and 
dose  to  Mount  Phogor  (Feor),  which  also  retained 
its  name,  tohtnce,  says  Jerome  (a  quo)^  the  contig- 
uous region  was  even  then  called  Pbasgo.  This 
oonnection  between  Phogor  and  Phasgo  is  puzzling, 
and  suggants  a  possible  error  of  copyists. 

No  traces  of  the  name  Pisgah  have  been  met 
with  in  later  times  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  but  in 
the  Arabic  garb  of  Ras  et-Feshkah  (almost  identi- 
cal with  the  Hebrew  Rosh  hap-Pisguh)  it  is  at- 
tached to  a  well-known  headland  on  the  north- 
wetUm  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  mass  of  mountain 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Wady  tn-Nar^  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Wady  Sidr^  and  on  the  north- 
em  part  of  which  is  situated  the  great  Mussulman 
sanctuary  of  Neby  Miua  (Moses).  Thb  associa- 
tion of  the  names  of  Moses  and  Pisgah  on  the  wtit 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea  —  where  to  suppose  that 
Moses  ever  set  foot  would  be  to  stultify  the  whole 
narrative  of  his  decease  —  is  extremely  startling. 
No  explanation  of  it  has  yet  been  ofkr^A.  Cer- 
tainly that  of  M.  De  Saulcy  and  of  his  translator,' 
that  the  Ra*  d-Ftihkah  is  identical  with  Pisgah, 
cannot  be  entertained.  Against  this  the  words  of 
Deut.  iii.  27,  **  lliou  shalt  not  go  over  this  Jordan," 
are  decisive. 

Had  the  name  of  Moses  alone  existed  here,  it 
might  with  some  plausibility  be  conceived  that  the 
rq>utation  for  sanctity  had  been  at  some  time, 
during  the  long  struggles  of  the  country,  transferred 
from  east  to  west,  when  the  original  spot  was  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  pilgrims.     But  the  existence  of 
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a  The  singular  manner  in  which  the  LXX.  trans- 
lators  of  ths  Pentatench  have  flootuated  in  their 
nnderiD^  of  Piq(ah  between  the  proper  name  and  the 
%ppe»latiTo,  leads  to  the  iDfurenoe  Uiat  their  U^rew 
laxt  was  dtOureot  in  some  of  the  passages  to  ours. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Wright  has  suggested  that  in  the  latter 

nboo  tor  raos, 


11^7  may  have  read 


the  name  Feshkah  —  and,  what  is  equally  curious, 
its  non-existence  on  the  east  of  Jordan  —  seems  to 
preclude  this  suggestion.  [Nebo,  Mount,  Amer. 
ed.]  G. 

PISIDIA  (Tlm^ia:  Pisidia)  was  a  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  cannot  be  very  exactly  defined. 
But  it  may  be  described  sufficiently  by  sa}nng  that 
it  was  to  the  north  of  Pamphylia,  and  stretched 
along  the  range  of  Taurus.  Northwards  it  reached 
to,  and  was  partly  included  in,  Phrygia,  which 
was  similarly  an  indefinite  district,  though  far  more 
extensive.  Thus  AimocH  in  Pisidia  was  some- 
times called  a  Phrygian  town.  The  occurrences 
which  took  place  at  thb  town  give  a  great  interest 
to  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  the  district.  He  passed 
through  Pisidia  twice,  with  Barnabas,  on  the  first 
missionary  journey,  t.  e.  both  in  going  from  Pekga 
to  looNiUM  (Acts  xiii.  13,  14,  51),  and  in  return- 
ing (xiv.  21,  24,  25;  compare  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  It 
is  probable  also  that  be  traversed  the  northern  pait 
of  the  district,  with  Silas  and  Urootheus,  on  the 
second  missionary  journey  (xvi.  6):  but  the  word 
Pisidia  does  not  occur  except  in  reference  to  the 
former  journey.  The  characteristics  both  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  were  wild  and  rugged; 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Apostle  encountered 
here  some  of  those  "  perils  of  robbers  *'  and  "  perils 
of  rivers  *'  which  he  mentions  afterwards.  His 
routes  through  this  region  are  considered  in  detail 
in  Life  and  Kpp.  of  St.  Paid  (2d  ed.  vol.  i.  pp. 
197-207,  240,  241),  where  extracts  from  vurioui 
travellers  are  given.  J.  S.  U. 

PrSON  (]1tr'*9  [s^renmin^,  ctoT«i/,Ges.]: 
[Rom.  ^iaAv\  Alex.]  ^tiatavi  Phison),  One  of 
the  four  <'  heads  "  into  which  the  stream  flowing 
through  Eden  was  divided  (Gen.  ii.  11).  Nothing 
is  known  of  it;  the  principal  conjectures  will  be 
found  under  Eden  [voL  i  p.  656  f.]. 

PISTAH  (n^pS  [expansion]:  ^atripd; 
[Vat  ^aatpau'']  Phaipha),  An  Asherite:  one  of 
the  sons  of  Jetber,  or  Ithran  (1  Chr.  vii.  88). 

PIT.  In  the  A.  V.  this  word  appears  with  a 
figurative  as  well  as  a  literal  meaning.  It  passes 
from  the  facts  that  belong  to  the  outward  aspect  of 
Palestine  and  its  cities  to  states  or  regions  of  the 
spiritual  worM.  With  this  power  it  is  used  to  rep- 
resent several  Hd)rew  words,  and  the  starting  point 
which  the  literal  meaning  presents  for  the  spiritual 
is,  in  each  case,  a  subject  of  some  intwest. 

1.  Shia  (VH?^),  in  Num.  xvi.  30,  33;  Job 
xvii.  16.  Here  the  word  is  one  which  is  used  only 
of  the  hollow,  shadowy  world,  the  dwelling  of  the 
dead,  and  as  such  it  has  been  treated  of  under 
Hell. 

2.  Shachaik  {HntD).  Here,  as  the  root  tTStXi 
shows,  the  sinking  of  the  pit  is  the  primary  thought 
(Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.).  It  is  dug  into  the  earth 
(Ps.  ix.  15,  cxix.  85).  A  pit  thus  made  and  then 
covered  lightly  over,  served  as  a  trap  by  which  ani- 
mals or  men  might  be  ensnared  (^Ps.  xxxr.  7).     It 


from  vD5,  a  word  which  they  actually  translate  by 
Aoftiffty  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  1,  4,  Deut  x.  1. 

b  Probably  the  origin  of  the  marginal  reading  of 
the  A.  V.  « the  hUl." 

o  See  Da  Saulcy's  Voyage^  etc.,  and  the  notes  to  ii 
60-66  of  the  BngUsh  edition. 
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UuM  beeune  »  type  of  soitow  tnd  eonfiiaioD,  trcm 
which  a  mfto  could  not  extricate  himself,  of  the 
great  doom  which  comee  to  all  men,  of  the  dreari- 
nev  of  death  (Job  xxxiil.  18,  24,  28,  30).  To 
«  go  down  to  the  pit,*'  is  to  die  without  hope.  It 
is  the  penalty  of  eril-doers,  that  from  which  the 
righteous  are  delivered  by  the  hand  of  God. 

3.  Bdr  O^H).  In  this  word,  as  in  the  cog- 
nate JBUr,  the  special  Uiought  is  that  of  a  pit  or 
well  dug  for  water  (Gesen.  Tkei.  s.  t.).  The  pro- 
cess of  desynonymizing  which  goes  on  in  aU  lan- 
guages, seenu  to  have  confined  the  former  to  the 
state  of  the  well  or  cistern,  dug  into  the  rock,  but 
no  longer  filled  with  water.  Thus,  where  the  sense  in 
both  cases  is  figurative,  and  the  same  English  word  is 
used,  we  have  pit  (beer)  connected  with  the  *^  deep 
wat<»>/'  <«  the  waterflood,"  <«  the  deep"  (Ps.  Ixix.  15), 

while  in  pit  ( — "^"^Sl),  there  is  nothing  but  the 
<*  miry  clay  "  (Ps.  xl.  2).  Its  dreariest  feature  is 
that  there  is  *'  no  water  **  m  it  (Zech.  ix.  11).  So 
br  the  idea  involred  has  been  rather  that  of  misery 
and  despair  than  of  death.      But  in  the  phrase 

«t  they  that  go  down  to  the  pt^  *'  O^H),  it  becomes 
even  more  constantly  than  the  synonyms  aheady 
noticed  {Skeol^  Skachoth)jihe  representative  of  the 
world  of  the  dead  (Ez.  xxxi.  14,  16,  xxxii.  18,  24; 
Ps.  xxviii.  1,  cxliii.  7).  There  may  have  been  two 
reasons  for  this  transfer.  1.  The  wide,  deep  exca- 
Tatton  became  the  place  of  burial.  The  **  graves 
were  set  in  the  sides  of  the  pit  '*  (Mr)  (Ez.  xxxii. 
24).  To  one  looking  into  it  it  was  visibly  the 
home  of  the  dead,  while  the  vaguer,  more  mys- 
terious Sheol  carried  the  thoughts  further  to  an  in- 
visible home.  2.  The  pit^  however,  in  this  sense, 
was  never  simply  equivalent  to  burial-place.  There 
is  always  implied  in  it  a  thought  of  scorn  and  con- 
demnation. This  too  had  its  origin  apparently  in 
the  use  made  of  the  excavations,  which  had  either 
never  been  wells,  or  had  k)6t  the  supply  of  water. 
The  prisoner  in  the  land  of  his  enemies,  was  left  to 
perish  in  the  pit  (6<b)  (Zech.  ix.  11).  The  greatest 
of  all  deliverances  is  that  the  captive  exile  is  re- 
leased from  the  slow  death  of  starvation  in  it 
(thachath^  Is.  H.  14).  The  history  of  Jeremiah, 
cast  into  the  dungeon,  or  pit  (Mr)  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6, 
9),  let  down  into  its  depths  with  cords,  sinking  into 
the  filth  at  the  bottom  (here  also  there  is  no  water), 
with  death  by  hunger  staring  him  in  the  fiue, 
shows  how  terrible  an  instrument  of  punishment 
was  such  a  pit.  The  condition  of  the  Athenian 
prisoners  in  the  stone  quairies  of  Syracuse  (Thuc. 
vii.  87),  the  Persian  punishment  of  the  0w^s 
(Ctesias,  Pers.  48),  the  oubliettes  of  mediieval 
prisons  present  instances  of  cruelty,  more  or  less 
analogous.  It  is  not  strange  that  with  these  associ- 
ations of  material  horror  clustering  round,  it  should 
have  involved  more  of  the  idea  of  a  place  of  punish- 
ment for  the  haughty  or  unjust,  than  did  the  sieo/, 
the  grave. 

In  Rev.  ix.  1,2,  and  ebewhcie,  the  '^  bottomless 
^i,"  is  the  translation  of  rh  <pp4ao  rift  h&ic^ov. 
The  A.  y.  has  rightly  taken  ^tef>  here  as  the 
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equivalent  of  &$r  lather  than  6eer.  Tlienacrfhi 
abyss  is  as  a  dungeon.  It  is  opened  with  a  k^ 
(Rev.  ix.  1,  XX.  1).  Satan  is  east  into  it,  as  a 
prisoner  (xx.  3).  £.  H.  P. 

PITCH  (njj,  -ipn,  -19b  :  ^Uwm  px). 
Hie  three  Hebrew  terms  above  given  all  wpMseut 
the  same  ot^ject,  namely,  mineral  pitch  or  asphalt, 
in  its  different  aspects:  zepheik  (the  ti/lof  the 
modem  Arabs,  Wilkinson,  Anc  Eg,  iL  120)  in  its 
liquid  state,  from  a  root  signifying  *«to  flow;'* 
cheni&r^  in  its  solid  state,  from  its  red  color,  tbou^ 
also  expbdned  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  wfa^ 
it  boils  up  (the  former,  however,  being  more  con- 
sistent with  the  appearance  of  the  two  terms  in 
juxtaposition  in  Ex.  iL  3;  A.  Y.  » pitch  and 
slime");  and  cophtr,  in  reference  to  its  use  in 
orerlaying  wood-work  ((^en.  vL  14).  Asphalt  Is  sn 
opaque,  inflammable  substance,  which  bubblei  up 
from  subterranean  fountains  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
hardens  by  expotuie  to  the  air,  but  readily  metts 
under  the  influence  of  heat.  In  the  latter  state 
it  is  very  tenacious,  and  was  used  as  a  cement  fai 
lieu  <^  mortar  in  Babylonia  ((jen.  xi.  8;  Strsb. 
xvi  p.  743;  Heiod.  i  179),  as  weU  as  for  coathv 
the  outsides  of  vessds  (Gen.  ri.  14;  Joseph.  B,  J. 
iv.  8,  §  4),  and  particulariy  for  making  the  papy- 
rus boats  of  the  ^;yptians  water-tight  (Ex.  it  8; 
Wilkhison,  u.  120).  The  Babyfonians  oUamcd 
their  chief  supply  from  springs  at  Is  (the  modcn 
HU\  which  are  still  in  existence  (Herod,  i  179). 
The  Jews  and  Arabians  got  theirs  in  huge  quanti- 
ties from  the  Dead  Sea,  which  hence  received  its 
classical  name  of  Lacm '  AipkakiU$,  Tlie  kttcr 
was  particularly  prized  for  its  purple  hue  (PBa. 
xxviii.  23).  In  the  eariy  ages  of  the  Bible  the 
slime-pits  ((jen.  xiv.  10),  or  springs  of  asphalt, 
were  apparent  in  the  Yale  of  Siddim,  aft  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  sea.  They  are  now  concealed  through 
the  Bubmeigeoce  of  Uie  plain,  and  the  asphalt 
probably  forms  itself  into  a  crust  on  the  bed  0^  the 
lake,  whence  it  is  disUxlged  by  earthquakes  or 
other  causes.  Eariy  writers  describe  the  masses 
thus  thrown  up  on  the  surfooe  of  the  lake  as  cf 
very  considerable  size  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ir.  8,  f  4; 
Tac.  HitL  Y.  6;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  48).  Thia  is  now  a 
rare  occurrenee  (Robinson,  Bt$.  L  517),  thon^ 
small  pieces  may  constantly  be  picked  up  on  & 
shores.  The  inflammable  nature  of  pitch  is  noticeii 
in  Is.  xxxiv.  9.  W.  L.  B. 

PITCHER.^  The  word  ^  pitcher  '*  ia  need  in 
A.  Y.  to  denote  the  water-jars  or  pitchcra  with  one 
or  two  handles,  used  chiefly  by  women  for  eanying 
water,  as  in  the  story  of  Rebwxa  ((kn.  xxir.  15-20; 
but  see  Mark  xiv.  13;  Luke  xxii.  10).^  Tliis  prae- 
tice  has  been  and  is  still  usual  both  in  th«  East 
and  elsewhere.  The  vessels  used  for  the  purpose 
are  generally  carried  on  the  head  or  the  shoulder. 
The  Bedouin  women  commonly  use  akin- bottles. 
Such  was  the  **  bottle  **  carried  by  Hi^ar  (Gen. 
xxi.  14;  Banner,  Ob$,  iv.  246;  Layard,  NiM.  # 
Bah.  p.  578;  Roberts,  Sketdies,  pL  164;  Ar- 
vieux,  Trov.  p.  208;  Burekhardt,  Noi€$  oa  Bed, 
I  851). 


a  1.  IS:  v^a:  k^dria,  lagena;  akin  to  Sanskrit 
hit  and  mi^.  Also  <tbanal »  (1  K.  zviL  12,  zviU. 
88).  (Qes.  p.  660 ;  Behhoff,  YergUiek.  der  Sltrachen,  p. 
U9.) 

2.  bjjandbsg:  Ayyttwttw;  A.  V.«  bottle," 


only  ones  a  ^  pitehar  "  (Um.  It.  2),  wbcrs  It  Is  Jeinad 
with  b!ry^,  an  earthen  Tessal  (Gas.  528). 

&  XnN.'T.MpJEfiMWttwioeoaJly:  Maik  xir.  38,  l» 
g*n%f  Luke  xxli.  10,  an^pfcero. 

»  •  Hence  the  owner  of  the  ffuaat-efaaBihsr  was  At 
mora  readily  known,  aa  pointed  out  In  note  a,  TeL  ■ 
p.1875.  & 
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TIm  funa  word  cad  is  used  of  the  pitchers  em- 
ployed by  Gideon's  800  men  (Judg.  vii.  16),  where 
the  use  made  of  them  marks  the  material  Also 
the  vessel  (A.  Y.  *» barrel'')  in  which  the  meal  of 
the  Sareptan  widow  was  ooutaioed  (1  K.  xvii.  12), 
■od  the  *« barrels''  of  water  need  by  Elyah  at  Mount 
Oarmel  (xriiL  33).  [Barrel,  Amer.  ed.]  It  is 
also  used  figuratively  of  the  life  of  man  (Gccl.  xii. 
6).  [Fountaih;  Medicink.]  It  is  thus  prob- 
able that  earthen  resaels  were  used  by  the  Jews  as 
they  were  by  the  Egyptians  for  containing  both 
liquids  and  dry  provisions  (Birch,  Anc.  PoUery^  i. 
43).  In  the  view  of  the  Fountain  of  Nasareth 
[vol.  i.  p.  838],  may  be  seen  men  and  women  with 
pitchers  which  scarcely  difler  from  those  in  use  in 
Egypt  and  Nubia  (Roberts,  Sketches,  plates  29, 
164).  The  water-pot  of  the  woman  of  Samaria 
was  probably  one  of  this  kind,  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  much  larger  amphorse  of  the  marriage- 
feast  at  Cana.  [Fountain;  Crusk;  Boitle; 
Flagon;  Pot.]  H.  W.  P. 

PITHOM  (DhQ  [see below]:  n^M;  [Alex. 
ni^M']  ^^iffiom\  one  of  the  store-cities  built  by 
the  Israelites  for  the  first  oppressor,  the  Pharaoh 
•< which  knew  not  Joseph"  (Kx.  L  11).  In  the 
Heb.  these  cities  are  two,  Pithom  and  Raamses: 
the  LXX.  adds  On,  as  a  thini.  It  is  probable 
that  Pithom  Uy  in  the  most  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt,  like  Raamses,  i^  as  is  reasonable,  we  sup- 
pose the  Utter  to  be  the  Barneses  mentioned  else- 
where, and  that  the  Israetites  were  occupied  in 
pfublie  works  within  or  near  to  the  Und  of  Goshen. 
Herodotus  mentions  a  town  called  Patumus,  nd- 
Tovusf ,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Thoum 
er  Thou  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  probably 
the  military  station  Thohu  of  the  NotUia, 
Whether  or  not  Patumus  be  the  Pithom  of 
Scripture,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name 
is  identical.  The  first  port  is  the  same  as  in  Bu- 
bastis  and  Bu-siris,  either  the  definite  article  mas- 
eoline,  or  a  possessive  pronoun,  unless  indeed,  with 
Bnigseh,  we  read  the  E;gyptian  word  *«abode"  PA, 
and  suppose  that  it  eommeoces  these  names.  [Pi~ 
BK8KTR.]  The  second  part  appears  to  be  the 
name  of  ATUM  or  TUM,  a  divinity  worshipped 
at  On,  or  HeliopoUs,  ss  well  as  Ra,  both  being 
ibrms  of  the  sun  [On],  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
Thoum  or  Thou  was  very  near  the  Heliopolite 
Dome,  and  perhaps  more  anciently  within  it,  and 
that  a  monument  at  Aboo-Kesheyd  shows  that  the 
worship  of  Heliopolis  extended  along  the  valley  of 
the  Canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  As  we  find  Thoum  and 
Patamus  and  Barneses  in  or  near  to  the  land  of 
Goshen,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  we 
h*Te  hoe  a  correspondence  to  Pithom  and  Baam- 
ses,  and  the  probable  connection  in  both  cases  with 
HdiopoHs  confirms  the  conclusion.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Coptic  version  of  Gen.  xlvi.  28  men- 
tions Pithom  for,  or  mstead  of,  the  Heroopolis  of 
the  LXX.  The  Hebrew  reads,  "And  he  sent 
Judah  before  him  unto  Joseph,  to  direct  his  face 
unto  Goshen;  and  they  came  into  the  land 
of  Gosheo.**     Here  the  LXX.  has,  koB'  'VipA»y 

v^AiF,  elt  'fip  'Pc^Mir^,  but  the  CopUo,     g^ 

ffp^JUU.CCH.  Whether  Patumus  and  Thoam 
be  the  same,  and  the  position  of  ooeor  both,  have  yet 
to  be  dctcrmfaied,  before  we  can  speak  positively  as  to 
the  Pithom  d  E^oi.   Hevodotoi  plaoss  Psitumus 
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in  the  Arabian  nome  upon  the  Canal  of  the  Bed  See 
(ii.  48).  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  puts  Thou  60 
Boman  miles  from  Hdiopolis,  and  48  from  Pdu- 
sium;  but  this  seems  too  fiir  north  for  Patumus, 
and  also  for  Pithom,  if  that  pUoe  were  near  Heli* 
opolis,  as  its  name  and  connection  with  Raamses 
seem  to  indicate.  Under  Raamses  is  a  discussion 
of  the  character  of  these  cities,  and  of  their  im- 
portance in  Egyptian  history.     [Rameses.] 

its.  P. 
*  Chabas  ( Voynge  dun  J^gyptien,  p.  286)  sug- 
gests the  probable  identity  of  PUhom  and  the 
Etham  of  Ex.  xiii.  20:  the  initial  p  being  simply 
the  masculine  singular  of  the  article  in  Egyptian. 
But  this  seems  to  call  for  two  cities  or  towefs  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  same  goieral  locality,  unoe 
there  is  good  reason  for  placing  the  Pithom  of  Ex. 
i.  11,  to  the  west  of  Raamses.  The  chiklren  of  Is- 
rael woukl  naturally  assemble  for  the  exodus  at  the 
point  nearest  the  eastern  desert;  and  their  place  of 
rendezvous  was  Raamses;  nor  would  they  he  likely 
to  encamp  near  a  fortified  dty  such  as  Pithom  was. 
In  his  Melanges  £yypt,  ii.  164,  M.  Chabas  gives 
at  length  the  arguments  for  the  identification  of 
Pithom  with  the  Patumus  of  Herodotus,  and  with 
the  ruins  of  Aboo-Kesheyd,  A  thorough  archseo- 
fogical  exploration  of  the  Delta  alone  could  deter- 
mine these  localities  with  certainty.  This  we  may 
hope  for  when  M.  Idariette  shall  have  finished  his 
most  rewarding  work  in  the  Nile  vallej.  The  Pata- 
mus of  Herodotus  ky  upon  the  canal  that  joined  the 
Nile  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  the  sweet-water  ca- 
nal of  Lesseps,  by  restoring  fertility  to  the  ancient 
(Soshen,  and  inviting  thither  a  permanent  popuh- 
tion,  may,  give  occasion  for  discoveries  that  shaD 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  history  of  Israel  in 
Egypt  J.  P.  T. 

PITHON  (]Hn*^Q  [Aarm2es*,Funt]:«ift^; 
[in  ix.  41,  Vat  Sin.  4^at$mp:]  Phithon),  One  oi 
the  four  sons  of  Micah,  the  son  of  Heribbaal,  or 
llephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  35,  ix.  41). 

PLAGUE,  THE.  The  disease  now  called  the 
Plague,  which  has  ravaged  Egypt  and  neighboring 
countries  in  modem  times,  is  supposed  to  have  pre- 
vailed there  in  former  ages.  Manetho,  the  E^FP- 
tian  historian,  speaks  of  **  a  very  great  plague  **  in 
the  reign  of  Semempses,  the  seventh  king  of  the 
first  dynasty,  b.  c.  cir.  2600.  The  difficulty  of  de- 
termining the  character  of  the  pestilences  of  ancient 
and  mediieval  times,  even  when  carefully  described, 
warns  us  not  to  conclude  that  every  such  mention 
refers  to  the  Plague,  especially  as  the  cholera  has, 
since  its  modem  appearance,  been  almost  as  severe 
a  scourge  to  Egypt  as  the  more  fiimous  disease, 
which,  indeed,  as  an  epidemic  seems  there  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  it  Moreover,  if  we  admit,  as 
we  must,  that  there  have  been  anciently  pestilences 
very  nearly  resembling  the  modem  Plague,  we  must 
still  hesitate  to  pronounce  any  recorded  pestilence  to 
be  of  this  class  unless  it  be  described  with  some 
distinguishing  particulars. 

The  Plague  in  recent  times  has  not  extended  tar 
beyond  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  kingdom  d 
Persia.  It  has  been  asscoted  that  Egypt  is  its  cra- 
dle, but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  corroborated  by 
the  later  history  of  the  disease.  It  is  there  both 
sporadic  and  epidemic;  in  the  first  form  it  has  ap- 
peared almost  annually,  \n  the  second  at  rarer  in- 
tervals. As  an  epidemic  it  takes  the  charader  ol 
a  pestSbnoe,  sometimes  of  the  greatest  severity. 
Our  subsequent  remarks  apply  to  it  in  this  form. 
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It  II  a  much-vezed  question  whether  it  is  ever 
endemic:  that  such  is  the  case  is  favored  by  its 
rareness  since  sanitary  measures  have  been  en- 
forced. 

The  Plague  when  most  severe  usually  appears 
first  on  the  northern  coast  of  Egypt,  having  previ- 
ously broken  out  in  Turkey  or  North  AfHca  west 
of  Egypt.  It  ascends  the  riv^  to  Cairo,  rarely 
going  much  further.  Thus  Mr.  Lane  has  observed 
Uiat  the  great  plague  of  1835  "  was  certainly  intro- 
duced from  Turkey "  (Modem  Egyptians^  5th  ed. 
p.  3,  note  1).  It  was  first  noticol  at  Alexandria, 
ascended  to  Cairo,  and  further  to  the  southern  part 
of  Egypt,  a  few  cases  having  occurred  at  Thebes; 
and  it  **  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt, 
though  its  ravages  were  not  great  in  the  southern 
parts"  {Ibid,).  The  mortality  is  often  enonAous, 
and  Mr.  I.ane  remarks  of  the  plague  just  men- 
tioned :  ^y  It  destroyed  not  less  than  eighty  thou- 
sand persons  in  Cairo,  that  is,  one-third  of  the  pop- 
ulation ;  and  far  more,  I  believe,  than  two  hundred 
thousand  in  all  Egypt "  (/Wrf.).«  The  writer  was 
in  Cairo  on  the  last  occasion  when  this  pestilence 
visited  Egypt,  in  the  summer  of  1843,  when  tiie 
deaths  were  not  numerous,  although,  owing  to  tiie 
Government's  posting  a  sentry  at  each  house  in 
which  any  one  had  died  of  the  disease,  to  enforce 
quarantine,  there  was  much  concealment,  and  the 
number  'was  not  accurately  known  (Mrs.  Poole, 
EnglisIiiDoman  in  Egypt^  ii.  82-35).  Although 
since  then  Egypt  has  been  free  from  this  scourge, 
Benglidzee  (Hesperides),  in  the  pashalic  of  Tripoli, 
was  almost  depopulated  by  it  during  part  of  the 
years  1860  and  1861.  It  generally  appears  in 
Egypt  in  midwinter,  and  lasts  at  most  for  about 
•iz  months. 

The  Plague  is  considered  to  be  a  severe  kind  of 
^hus,  accompanied  by  buboes.  like  the  cholera 
it  is  most  violent  at  the  first  outbreak,  causing 
almost  instant  death ;  later  it  may  last  three  days, 
and  even  longer,  but  usually  it  is  fatal  in  a  few 
hours.  It  has  never  been  successfully  treated  ex- 
cept in  isokted  cases  or  when  the  epidemic  has 
seemed  to  have  worn  itself  out  Depletion  and 
stimulants  have  been  tried,  as  with  cholera,  and 
stimulants  with  far  better  results.  Great  difllerence 
of  opinion  has  obtained  as  to  whether  it  is  conta- 
gious or  not.  Instances  have,  however,  occurred  in 
which  no  knovra  cause  except  contagion  could  have 
cou^-eyed  the  disease. 

In  noticing  the  places  in  the  Bible  which  might 
be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Plague  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that,  unless  some  of  its  distinctive  characto*- 
istics  are  mentioned,  it  is  not  safe  to  infer  that  this 
disease  is  intended. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  Ten  Plagues  there  is,  as 
we  point  out  below  [p.  2542,  a],  none  correspond- 
ing to  the  modem  Plague.  The  plague  of  boils  has 
indeed  some  resemblance,  and  it  might  be  urged 
that,  as  in  other  cases  known  scourges  were  sent 
(their  miraculous  nature  being  shown  by  their  oppor^ 
time  occurrence  and  their  intense  character),  so  in 
this  case  a  disease  of  the  country,  if  indeed  the  Plague 
anciently  prevailed  in  Egypt,  might  have  been  eu\- 
ployed.  Yet  tlie  ordinary  Plague  would  rather  exccea 
in  severity  this  infliction  than  the  contrary,  which 
seems  fatal  to  this  supposition.  [Plagues,  the 
Tem.] 
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Serera]   Hebrew  words  are  tnnslated  "pali 

lence"  or  *♦  plague."  (1.)  "^S^^  properly  "de- 
struction," hence  " a  plague; "  in  LXX.  comnMiily 
eJufUTOs,  It  is  used  with  a  wide  significatkm  fin 
difTerent  pestilences,  being  empk>yed  even  kr  mur- 
rain in  the  account  of  the  plague  of  murrain  (Ex. 

benee  *'a 


a  A  carious  story  ooonectsd  with  this  plague  is 
given  in  the  notes  [of  Air.  Lane]  to  (bs  Tfunaand  and 
Oiu  Nighu,  ch.  UL 


Ix.  8).    (2.)  nj^,  properly  "death," 

deadly  disease,  pestilence."  (ksenius  compares  the 
Schtoarzer  Tod,  or  Black  Death,  of  the  middle 

ages.     (3.)  ^39  and  Hp.^Q,  properly  anythmg 

with  which  people  are  smitten,  especially  by  God, 
therefore  a  phigue  or  pestilence  sent  by  Uim.    (4.) 

n^p.,  "  pestilence  "  (Deut.  xxxiL  34,  A.  V.  **  de- 
striiction  " ;  Ps.  xcL  6,  *«  the  pestilence  [that]  walk- 
eih  in  darkness"),  and  perhaps  also  H^,  if  vt 
foUow  Gesenius,  instead  of  reading  with  the  A.  Y. 

"  destruction,"  in  Hos.  xiiL  14.  (5.)  ^W^j  prop- 
erly "a  flame,"  hence  "a  burning  fever,"  **s 
plague"  (Deut  xxzii.  24;  Uab.  iii.  5,  where  it 

occurs  vrith  "^S?).  It  is  evident  that  not  cue  d 
these  words  can  be  considered  as  designating  by 
its  signification  the  Plague.  Whether  the  dbease 
be  mentioned  must  be  judged  from  the  sense  of  pas> 
sages,  not  from  the  sense  of  words. 

Those  pestilences  which  were  tent  as  specisi 
judgments,  and  were  either  suponaturally  rapid  m 
their  eflTects,  or  in  addition  directed  against  par- 
ticular culprits,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  in- 
quiry. But  we  also  read  of  pestilences  whidi,  sl- 
though  sent  as  judgments,  have  the  characteristics 
of  modem  epidemics,  not  being  rapid  beyond  natoie, 
nor  directed  against  indiriduals.  Thus  in  the  re- 
markable threatenings  in  Leriticus  and  Deuteron- 
omy, pestilence  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  enduring 
judgments  that  were  gradually  to  destroy  the  dis- 
obedient This  passage  in  Loiticus  evidently  refien 
to  pestilence  in  besieged  cities:  ^  And  I  will  bring 
a  sword  upon  you,  that  shall  a\-enge  the  quarrel  of 
[my]  covenant:  and  when  ye  are  gpsthered  together 
within  your  cities,  I  will  send  the  pestilence  among 
you ;  and  ye  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the 
enemy"  (xxvi.  25).  Famine  in  a  besieged  citj 
would  occasion  pestilence.  A  special  disease  may 
be  indicated  in  the  parallel  portion  of  Deuterooomy 
(xxviii.  21):  '*  The  Lokd  shall  nwke  the  pestileoc* 
cleave  unto  thee,  until  he  [or  "it"]  have  consumed 
thee  from  ofl"  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  poaseH 
it"  The  word  rendered  "  pestilence  "  may,  how- 
ever, have  a  general  signification,  and  comprise  ca- 
lamities mentioned  afterwards,  for  there  fbUows  sa 
enumeration  of  several  other  diseases  and  similar 
scourges  (xxviii.  21,  22).  The  first  disease  hers 
mentioned,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Plague 
(Bunsen,  Bibelwerk).  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
"  the  botch  of  Egypt "  is  afterwards  spoken  of  (27), 
by  which  it  is  probable  that  ordinary  boili  are  in- 
tended, which  are  especially  se%ere  in  Egypt  in  the 
present  day,  and  that  later  still  "all  the  diseases  of 
Egypt"  are  mentioned  (60).  It  therefore  seems 
imUkely  that  so  grave  a  disease  as  the  Pbgne,  if 
then  known,  should  not  be  spoken  of  in  either  of 
these  two  passages.  In  neither  {dace  docs  it  secns 
certain  that  the  Plague  is  specified,  though,  in  the 
one,  if  it  were  to  be  in  the  land  it  wonld  fivteo 
upon  the  population  of  besieged  cities,  and  in  the 
other,  if  then  known,  it  would  probably  be  alhided 
to  as  a  terrible  judgment  in  an  enumeratioa  of  db- 
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man  The  notices  in  the  propheU  present  the  same 
difficulty;  for  they  do  not  seeui  to  afibrd  sufficiently 
positive  e\idence  that  the  Plague  was  known  in 
those  times.  With  the  prophets,  as  in  the  Pent:v- 
teach,  we  must  suppose  that  the  diseases  threatened 
or  prophesied  as  judgments  must  have  been  known, 
or  at  least  called  by  the  names  used  for  those  that 
were  known.  Two  passages  might  seem  to  be  ex- 
plicit. In  Amos  we  read,  "  I  liave  sent  among  you 
the  pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Egypt:  your 
young  men  have  I  slain  with  the  sword,  and  have 
taken  away  your  horses;  and  I  have  made  the  stink 
of  your  camps  to  come  up  unto  your  nostrils  *'  (Am. 
It.  10).  Here  the  reference  is  perhaps  to  the  death 
of  the  fintboni,  for  the  same  phrase,  **  after  the 
manner  of  Egypt,"  is  used  by  Isaiah  (x.  24,  26), 
with  a  reference  to  the  Exodus,  and  perhaps  to  the 
t^ressiou  preceding  it;  and  an  allusion  to  past  his- 
tory seems  probable,  as  a  comparison  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  cities  of  the  pUin  immediately  follows 
(Am.  iv.  11).  The  prophet  Zechariah  also  speaks 
of  a  plague  with  which  the  Egyptians,  if  refusing 
to  serve  God,  should  be  smitten  (xiv.  18),  but  the 
name,  and  the  description  which  appears  to  apply 
to  this  scourge,  seem  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  the 
Plague  (12). 

Hezekiah's  disease  has  been  thought  to  have 
been  the  plague,  and  its  fatal  nature,  as  well  as  the 
mention  of  a  boil,  makes  this  not  improbable.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mention  of  a  pestilence 
among  his  people  at  the  time. 

There  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  be  any  dis- 
tinct notice  of  the  Plague  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is 
most  probabk)  that  this  can  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  either  that  no  pestilence  of  antiquity  in 
the  East  was  as  marked  in  character  as  the  modem 
Plague,  or  that  the  latter  disease  then  frequently 
broke  out  there  as  an  epidemic  in  crowded  cities, 
instead  of  following  a  regular  course. 

(See  Russell's  Naiund  nUU>ry  of  Aleppo;  Qot- 
Bey,  Dt  la  PtsU^  and  Aper^u  Giniral  9ur  Vigypie, 
U.  348-350.)  R.  S.  P. 

PLAGUES,  THE  TEN.  In  considering 
the  history  of  the  Ten  Plagues  we  have  to  notice 
the  place  where  they  occurred,  and  the  occasion  on 
which  they  were  sent,  and  to  examine  the  narrative 
of  each  judgment,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  it 
was,  and  in  what  manner  Pharaoh  and  the  ICgyp- 
tians  were  punished  by  it,  as  well  as  to  see  if  we 
can  trace  any  general  connection  between  the  several 
judgments. 

I.  The  Place,  —  Although  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  the  pbgues  prevailed  throughout  Egypt,  save, 
in  the  case  of  some,  the  Israelite  territory,  the  land 
of  Goshen,  yet  the  descriptions  seem  principally 
to  apply  to  that  part  of  I'lgypt  which  ]&y  nearest 
to  Goshen,  and  more  especially  to  **  the  field  of 
Zoan,"  or  the  tract  about  that  city,  since  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  Pharaoh  dwelt  in  Zoan,  and 
that  territory  is  especially  indicated  in  Ps.  Ixxvill. 
43.  That  the  capital  at  this  time  was  not  more 
distant  from  Rameses  than  Zoan  is  evident  from 
the  time  in  which  a  message  could  be  sent  from 
Pharaoh  to  Moses  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exodus. 
The  descriptions  of  the  first  and  second  plagues 
■eem  especially  to  refer  to  a  land  abounding  in 
streams  and  lakes,  and  so  rather  to  the  lower  than 
to  the  upper  country.  We  must  therefore  look 
especially  to  I^ower  Egypt  for  our  illustrations, 
while  bearing  in  mind  the  evident  prevalence  of 
the  plagues  throughout  the  hind. 
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II.  The  Occasion,  —  When  that  Pharaoh  wbc 
seems  to  have  be^  the  first  oppressor  was  dead. 
God  sent  Moses  to  deliver  Israel,  commanding  him 
to  gather  the  elders  of  his  people  together,  and  to 
tell  them  his  commission.  It  is  added,  **  And  they 
shall  hearken  to  thy  voice:  and  thou  shalt  come, 
thou  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  unto  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  ye  shall  say  unto  him,  The  Lord  God 
of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us:  and  now  let  us 
go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  days*  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our 
God.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will 
not  let  you  go,  no,  not  by  a  mighty  hand.  And  I 
will  stretch  out  my  hand,  and  smite  Egypt  with 
all  my  wonders  which  I  will  do  in  the  midst 
thereof:  and  after  that  he  will  let  you  go  **  (Ex.  iii. 
18-20).  From  what  foUows,  that  the  Israelites 
should  borrow  jewels  and  raiment,  and  »' spoil 
Egypt "  (21,  22),  it  seems  evident  that  they  were 
to  leave  as  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  if  they  did  so,  Pharaoh,  by 
his  armed  pursuit  and  overtaking  them  when  they 
had  encamped  at  the  ck}se  of  the  third  day's  jour- 
ney, released  Moses  from  his  engagement 

When  Moses  went  to  Pharaoh,  Aaron  went  with 
him,  because  Moses,  not  judging  himself  to  be 
eloquent,  was  diffident  of  speaking  to  Pharaoh. 
•*  And  Moses  said  before  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  [am] 
of  uncircumcised  lips,  and  how  shall  Pharaoh 
hearken  unto  me?  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
ftfoses,  See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh: 
and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet "  (Ex. 
vi.  30,  vii.  1;  comp.  iv.  10-16).  We  are  therefore 
to  imderstand  that  even  when  Moses  speaks  it  is 
rather  by  Aaron  than  himself.  It  is  perhaps  wor- 
thy of  note  that  in  the  tradition  of  the  Exodus 
which  Manetho  gives,  the  calamities  preceding  the 
event  are  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  king's 
consulting  an  Egyptian  prophet;  for  this  suggests 
a  course  which  Pharaoh  is  likely  to  have  adopted, 
rendering  it  probable  that  the  magicians  were  sent 
for  as  the  priests  of  the  gods  of  the  country,  so 
that  Moses  was  exalted  by  contrast  with  these  vain 
objects  of  worship.  We  may  now  examine  the 
narrative  of  each  plague. 

in.  The  Plagues.  — 1,  The  Plague  of  Blood, 
When  Moses  and  Aaron  came  before  Pharaoh,  a 
miracle  was  required  of  them.  Then  Aaron's  rod 
became  '* a  serpent"  (A.  V.),  or  rather  '* a  croco- 
dile *'  (V3^).  Its  being  changed  into  an  animal 
reverenced  by  all  the  Egyptians,  or  by  some  of 
them,  would  have  been  an  especial  warning  to 
Pharaoh.  The  Egyptian  magicians  called  by  the 
king  produced  what  seemed  to  be  the  same  wonder, 
yet  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  the  others  .(vii.  3-12). 
lliis  passage,  taken  alone,  would  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  magicians  succeeded  in  workuig  wonders, 
but,  if  it  is  compared  with  those  others  relating 
their  opposition  on  the  occasions  of  the  first  three 
plagues,  a  contrary  inference  seems  more  reason- 
able. In  this  case  the  expression,  *'  they  also  did 
in  like  manner  with  their  enchantments"  (11)  is 
used,  and  it  is  repeated  in  the  cases  of  their  seem- 
ing success  on  the  occasions  of  the  first  plague 
(22),  and  the  second  (viii.  7),  as  well  as  when  they 
fiiiled  on  the  occasion  of  Uie  third  plague  (18). 
A  comparison  with  other  passages  strengthens  us 
in  the  inference  that  the  magicians  succeeded 
merely  by  juggling.  [Magic]  Yet,  even  if  they 
were  able  to  produce  a^y  real  eflfects  by  magic,  a 
broad  <liatinction  should  be  drawn  between  the 
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meral  uid  powerftil  nature  of  the  wonders  wrought 
by  the  band  of  Moees  and  Aaron  and  their  paitial 
and  wenk  imitations.  When  Pharaoh  hod  refiised 
to  let  the  Israelites  go,  Moses  was  sent  again,  and, 
on  the  second  reftisal,  was  commanded  to  smite 
upon  the  waters  of  the  river  and  to  turn  them  and 
afl  the  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood.  The  miracle 
was  to  be  wrought  when  Pharaoh  went  forth  in  the 
morning  to  the  river.  Its  general  character  is  very 
remarkable,  for  not  only  was  the  water  of  the  Nile 
smitten,  but  all  the  water,  even  that  in  vessels, 
throughout  the  country.  The  fish  died,  and  the 
rivier  stank.  The  Egyptians  could  not  drink  of  it, 
and  digged  around  it  for  water.  This  plague 
appears  to  have  lasted  seven  days,  for  the  account 
of  it  ends,  **  And  seven  days  were  ftilfiUed,  after 
that  the  Lord  had  smitten  the  river  **  (vu.  18-25), 
and  the  narrative  of  the  second  plague  immedi- 
ately follows,  as  though  the  other  had  then  ceased. 
Soooe  difficulty  has  been  occasioned  by  the  mention 
that  the  Egyptians  digged  for  water,  but  it  is  not 
stated  that  they  so  gahied  what  they  sought, 
although  it  may  be  ooiyectured  that  only  the  water 
that  was  seen  was  smitten,  in  order  that  the  nation 
should  not  perish.  This  plague  was  doubly  hu- 
miliating to  the  religion  of  the  country,  as  the  Nile 
was  held  sacred,  as  well  as  some  kinds  of  its  fish, 
not  to  speak  of  the  crocodiles,  which  probably  were 
destroyed,  it  may  have  been  a  marked  reproof  for 
the  cruel  edict  that  the  Israelite  children  should 
be  drowned,  and  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  strike 
guilty  consciaices  as  such,  though  Pharaoh  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  alarmed  by  it  He  saw 
what  was  probably  an  imitation  wrought  by  the 
magicians,  who  accompanied  him,  as  if  he  were 
engaged  in  some  sacreid  rites,  perhaps  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  Nile.  Events  having 
some  resemblance  to  this  are  mentioned  by  an< 
dent  writers:  the  most  remarkable  is  related  by 
Manetho,  according  to  whom  it  was  said  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Nephercheres,  seventh  king  of  the 
lid  dynasty,  the  Nile  flowed  mixed  with  honey  (or 
eleven  days.  Some  of  the  historical  notices  of  the 
earliest  dynasties  seem  to  be  of  very  doubtful 
authentkity,  and  Manetho  seems  to  treat  this  one 
as  a  fitble,  or,  perhaps  as  a  tradition.  Nepher- 
cheres, it  must  be  remarked,  reigned  several  hundred 
yean  before  the  Eiodus.  Those  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  explain  this  plague  by  natural  causes,  have 
referred  to  the  changes  of  color  to  whkh  the  Nile 
is  subject,  the  appearance  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
■o-called  rain  and  dew  of  bk)od  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  the  last  two  occasioned  by  small  fungi  of 
very  n^id  growth.  But  such  themies  do  not 
explain  why  the  wonder  happened  at  a  time  of  year 
when  the  Nile  is  most  clear,  nor  why  it  killed  the 
fish  and  made  the  water  unfit  to  be  chunk.  These 
are  the  really  weighty  points,  rather  than  the 
change  into  blood,  which  seems  to  mean  a  change 
into  the  semblance  of  blood.  The  empfoyment 
of  natural  means  in  eflfecting  a  miracle  is  equally 
seen  in  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea;  but  the 
Divine  power  is  proved  by  the  intensifying  or  ex- 
tending that  means,  and  the  opportune  occiurence 
of  the  result,  and  its  fitness  for  a  greiit  moral 
purpose. 

2.   The  Plague  of  Frog$ Whoi  seven  days 

had  passed  aftor  the  smiting  of  the  river,  Pharaoh 
was  threatened  with  another  judgment,  and,  on 
his  refusing  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  the  second 
plague  was  sent.  The  river  and  all  tiio  open  waters 
•d  Ejgypt  brought  forth  countless  fix>gs,  which  not 
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only  covered  the  land,  but  filled  the  houses,  mm 
in  their  driest  parts  and  vessels,  for  the  orens  sad 
kneading-troughs  are  specified.  The  "*«g»««nf 
again  had  a  seeming  success  m  then:  oppwition; 
yet  Pharaoh,  whose  very  palaces  were  filled  by  the 
reptiles,  entreated  Moees  to  pray  that  they  miglit 
be  removed,  promising  to  let  the  Israelites  go;  h^ 
on  the  removal  of  the  plague,  again  hankoed  his 
heart  (vii.  26,  viii.  1-15).  lliis  must  hav«  been 
an  especially  trying  judgment  to  the  Egyptians,  as 
frogs  yfen  included  among  the  sacred  ■"*"»*i"^ 
probably  not  among  those  which  were  reverenced 
throughout  Egypt,  like  the  cat,  but  in  the  second 
class  of  local  objects  of  worship,  like  the  crooodik. 
The  f^  was  sacred  to  tiie  goddess  UEKT,  who 
is  represented  with  the  head  of  this  repUle.  In 
hieroglyphics  the  frog  signifies  **  very  many,*'  ^^  mil- 
lions,*' doubtless  firom  its  abundance.  In  the 
present  day  frogs  abound  in  Egypt,  and  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  their  loud  and  inoeaant 
croaking  in  all  ihe  waters  of  the  country  ghes 
some  \&k  of  this  plague.  They  are  not,  hoi^rer, 
heard  in  the  spring,  nor  is  there  any  record,  ex- 
cepting the  filbliod  one,  of  their  having  been 
injurious  to  the  inhabitants.  It  must  \m  added 
that  the  supposed  cases  of  the  same  kind  daewfaen, 
quoted  from  ancient  authors,  an  of  very  dooUfid 
authenticity. 

8.  The  Plague  of  Lice.  —  The  account  of  the 
third  plague  is  not  preceded  by  the  mention  of  any 
warning  to  Pharaoh.  We  read  that  Aaroo  was 
commanded  to  stretch  out  his  rod  and  smite  the 
dust,  which  becames,  as  the  A.  V.  reads  the  word, 
"  lice  "  in  man  and  beast  The  magicisuis  again 
attempted  opposition;  but,  fitiling,  oonfeaaed  that 
the  wonder  was  of  God  (viiL  16-19).  Tbere  is 
much  difficulty  as  to  the  animals  meant  by  the 

term  D33.  The  Masoretic  punctuation  ia  D^2), 
which  would  probably  make  it  a  collective  dodo 
with  D  formative;  but  the  plural  ibrm  D^33 
also  occurs  (ver.  16  [Heb.  12];  Pk.  er.  31),  of 
which  we  once  find  the  singular  )3  in  Isaiah  (B. 
6).  It  is  fJierefore  reasonable  to  coi\)ecture  that 
the  first  form  should  be  punctuated  Q3p$  as  the 
defective  writing  of  t3*^9S ;  and  it  shoeld  also  be 

observed  that  the  Samaritan  has  0*^33.  The 
LXX.  has  cKpi^esy  and  the  Vulg.  edn^ak^  moe- 
quitoes,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  95),  and  Phito 
(De  VUa  Motie,  i.  20,  p.  97,  ed.  Mang.),  ae  trou- 
blesome in  Egypt.    Josepfaus,  however,  makes  the 

D33  Uce  (Ant,  ii.  U,  §  3),  with  which  Bocfaart 
agrees  {Hieroz,  ii.  572  fiT.).  The  etymology  is 
doubtful,  and  perhaps  the  word  i»  Egyptian.  The 
narrative  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  which  ia  the 
more  probable  of  the  two  renderings,  exoqiting» 
indeed,  that  if  it  be  meant  that  exaetiy  the  same 
kind  of  animal  attacked  man  and  beast,  moaqnitoce 
wouki  be  the  more  likely  translation.  In  this  case 
the  plague  does  not  seem  to  be  especially  directed 
against  the  superstitions  of  the  Egyptians:  if;  bo«- 
m'cr,  it  were  of  Uoe,  it  would  have  beeo  most  die- 
tressing  to  their  priests,  who  weie  very  flnanly^ 
apparentiy,  like  the  Muslims,  as  a  religimts  duty. 
In  the  present  day  both  mosquitoes  u>d  Use  an 
abundant  in  Egypt:  the  ktter  may  be  avoided, 
but  there  is  no  escspe  from  the  former,  which  an 
so  distressing  an  annoyance  thai  an  incrssse  ef 
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■Mm  would  render  life  almost  iosupporUble  to 
beMU  aa  well  as  men. 

4.  The  Plague  of  Fiie$.  ^In  the  case  of  the 
fomrth  plague,  as  in  that  of  the  first,  Moses  was 
sommanded  to  meet  Pharaoh  in  the  momiog  as  he 
came  forth  to  the  water,  and  to  threaten  him  with 
a  judgment  if  he  still  refused  to  give  the  Israelites 
Imto  to  go  and  worship.     He  was  to  be  punished 

by  a^^,  which  the  A.  V.  renders  "swarms  [of 
ffiea],'*  "a  swarm  [of  flies]/'  or,  in  the  margin, 
M  a  mixtmne  [of  noisome  beasts]/'  These  creatures 
w«re  to  cover  the  people,  and  fill  both  the  houses 
and  the  ground.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  read 
that  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  the  Israelites  dwelt, 
was  to  be  exempt  ftt>oi  the  plague.  So  terrible  was 
ii  that  Pharaoh  granted  permission  for  the  Israel- 
Has  to  sacrifice  in  the  land,  which  Moses  reftised  to 
<lo,  as  the  t^jptians  would  stone  his  people  for 
lacrifieing  their  *«  abomination."  llien  Pharaoh 
gave  them  leave  to  sacrifice  in  the  wilderness,  pro- 
Tided  thej  did  not  go  far;  but,  on  the  plague  being 
removed,  broke  his  agreement  (viii.  20-32).     llie 

proper  meaning  of  the  word  3^)^i  is  a  question 
of  extreme  difficulty.  The  explanation  of  Josephus 
{AuL  ii.  14,  §  3),  and  ahnost  all  the  Hebrew  com- 
mentators, is  that  it  means  **  a  mixture,*'  and  here 
dffg"**^  a  mixture  of  wild  animals,  in  acoordance 

with  the  derivation  from  the  root  31^>  "he 
mixed."  Similarly,  Jerome  renders  it  omne  gtntu 
mvicanan^  and  Aquila  irdfifiviO'  The  LXX., 
however,  and  Philo  (De  VUa  Mom,  I  23,  IL  101, 
ed.  Mang.)  suppose  it  to  be  a  dog-fly,  icvy6fAvta» 
The  second  of  these  explanations  seems  to  be  a 
compromise  between  the  first  and  the  third.  It  is 
almost  certain,  from  two  passages  (Ex.  viii.  29, 31 ; 
Hebrew,  25,  27),  that  a  single  creature  is  intended. 
If  so,  what  reason  is  there  in  &vor  of  the  LXX. 
rendering?  Oedmann  {Verm.  Sammtungen,  ii. 
150,  ap.  Qes.  Thes.  s.  v.)  proposes  the  blaUa  orien- 
taUt,  a  kind  of  beetle,  instead  of  a  dog- fly;  but 
Gesenius  ol^ts  that  this  creature  devours  things 
rather  than  stings  men,  whereas  it  is  evident  that 
the  animal  of  this  plague  attacked  or  at  least  an- 
noyed men,  besides  apparently  ii\}uring  the  land. 
Fxx>m  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45,  where  we  read,  "  He  sent  the 

Sih^,  whkh  devoured  them,"  it  must  have  been 
a  creature  of  devouring  habits,  as  is  observed  by 
Kaliseh  (CotmnetU.  on  Kxod,  p.  188),  who  sup- 
ports the  theory  that  a  beetle  is  intended.  The 
Egyptian  language  might  be  hoped  to  give  ns  a 
clew  to  the  roidering  of  the  LXX.  and  Philo.  In 
hieroglyphics  a  fly  is  AF,  and  a  bee  SHEB,  or 
KHEB,  SH  and  KH  being  interchangeable,  in 
different  dialects ;  and  in  CopUc  these  two  words  are 
confounded  in  ^^^}  ^^;  ^S^  ^^^> 
iiMMca,  apit,  icarabcnts.  We  can  therefore  only 
judge  from  the  description  of  the  plague;  and  here 
Gesenius  seems  to  have  too  hastily  decided  against 
the  rendering  **  beetle,"  since  the  beetle  sometimes 
attacks  men.  Tet  our  experience  does  not  bear 
out  the  idea  that  any  kind  of  beetle  is  ii\jurious  to 
man  in  Egypt;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  gad-fly  found 
in  that  country  which  sometimes  stings  men, 
though  usually  attacking  beasts.  The  difficulty, 
however,  in  the  way  <^  the  supposition  that  a 
stinging  fly  is  meant  is  that  all  such  ffies  are,  like 
^hii  one,  plagues  to  beasts  rather  than  men;  and 
'i  we  coi\)ec1^  that  a  fly  is  intended,  perhaps  it 
b  BOM  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  was  the  common 
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fly,  which  b  the  prssent  day  is  probably  the  moil 
troublesome  insect  in  Egypt  That  this  was  a 
more  severe  plague  than  those  preceding  it,  appears 
from  its  efibct  on  Pharaoh,  rather  than  horn  the 
mention  of  the  exemption  of  the  Israelites,  for  it 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  earlier  plagues 
afifected  them.  As  we  do  not  know  what  creature 
is  here  intended,  we  cannot  say  if  there  were  any 
reference  in  this  case  to  the  Egyptian  religion. 
Those  who  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  beetle  might 
draw  attention  to  the  great  reverence  in  which 
that  insect  was  held  among  the  sacred  animals, 
and  the  consequent  distress  that  the  Egyptians 
would  have  felt  at  destroying  it,  even  If  they  did 
so  unintentionally.  As  already  noticed,  no  insect 
is  now  so  troublesome  in  Egypt  as  the  common  fly, 
and  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  kind  of  beetle, 
which  foct,  fit>m  our  general  conclusions,  will  be 
seen  to  fiivor  the  evidence  for  the  former.  In  the 
hot  season  the  flies  not  only  cover  the  food  and 
drink,  but  they  torment  the  people  by  settling  on 
their  faces,  and  especially  round  their  eyes,  thus 
pronaoting  ophthalmia. 

5.  The  Plague  of  the  Murrain  of  Beasts,  ^Vh^ 
raoh  was  next  warned  that,  if  he  did  not  let  the 
people  go,  there  should  be  on  the  day  foUowing  *«  a 
\*ery  grievous  murrain,"  upon  the  horses,  anes, 
camels,  oxen,  and  sheep  of  Egypt,  whereas  thoseol 
the  children  of  Israel  should  not  die.  This  came 
to  pass,  and  we  read  tiiat  *'  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt 
died :  but  of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel  died 
not  one."  Yet  Pharaoh  still  continued  obstlnato 
(Ex.  ix.  1-7).  It  k  to  be  observed  that  the  ex- 
pression  *<  all  the  cattle  "  cannot  be  understood  to 
be  universal,  but  only  general,  for  the  narrative  of 
the  pUgue  of  hail  shows  that  there  were  still  at  a 
later  time  some  cattle  left,  and  that  the  want  of 
universal  terms  in  Hebrew  explains  this  seeming 
difficulty.  The  mention  of  camels  is  important, 
since  it  appears  to  favor  our  opinion  that  the  Pha< 
raoh  of  the  Exodus  was  a  foreigner,  camels  appa- 
rently not  having  been  kept  by  the  Egyptians  of 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  This  pkigue  would  have 
been  a  heavy  punishment  to  the  Egyptians  as  fall- 
ing upon  their  sacred  animals  of  two  of  the  kinds 
specified,  the  oxen  and  the  sheep;  but  it  would  have 
been  most  felt  in  the  destruction  of  the  greatest 
part  of  their  useful  beasts.  In  modem  times  mur- 
rain is  not  an  unfrequent  visitation  in  Eg^pt,  and 
is  supposed  to  precede  the  plague.  The  writer  wit- 
nessed a  very  severe  murrain  in  that  country  in 
1842,  which  lasted  nine  months,  during  the  lifter 
half  of  that  year  and  the  spring  of  the  foUowing 
one,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  plague,  as  had  been 
anticipated  (Mrs.  Poole,  EngluJiwoman  m  £gypt, 
ii.  32,  L  69,  114).  "  ♦  A  very  grie\'Ous  mumdn,' 
forcibly  reminding  us  of  that  which  visited  this 
same  country  in  tie  days  of  Moses,  has  prevailed 
during  the  last  thr^  months "  —  the  letter  is 
dated  October  18th,  1842  ^,  *•  and  the  already  dis- 
tressed peasants  feel  the  calamity  severely,  or  rather 
(I  should  say)  the  few  who  possess  cattkL  Among 
the  rich  men  of  the  country,  the  loss  has  been 
raormous.  During  our  voyage  up  the  Nile  "  in 
the  July  preceding,  *^  we  observed  several  dead  cows 
and  buffidoes  lying  in  the  river,  as  I  mentioned  in 
a  former  letter;  and  some  friends  who  foUowed  us, 
two  months  after,  saw  many  on  the  banks;  indeed, 
up  to  this  time,  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  dying 
in  every  part  of  the  country  "  (/</.  i.  114,  115). 
The  simiUuity  of  the  calamity  in  character  is  re- 
markably in  oantntst  with  its  difference  in  dam- 
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Uod:  the  miraculoua  murrain  eeema  to  ha?e  been 
ts  sadden  and  nearly  aa  brief  u  the  destruction  of 
the  first-born  (though  &r  less  terrible),  and  to  have 
therefore  produced,  on  ceasing,  less  effect  than 
other  plagues  upon  Pharaoh,  nothing  remaining  to 
be  removed. 

6.  The  Plague  of  Boils.  —  The  next  judgment 
appears  to  have  be^  preceded  by  no  warning,  ex- 
cepting indeed  that,  when  Moses  publicly  sent  it 
abroad  in  K^ypt,  Pharaoh  might  no  doubt  have 
repented  at  the  kst  moment.  We  read  that  Moses 
and  Aaron  were  to  take  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and 
Moses  was  to  "  sprinkle  it  toward  the  heaven  in 
tiie  sight  of  Pharaoh.'^  It  was  to  become  **  small 
dust  *'  throughout  Kgypt,  and  "  be  a  boil  breaking 
forth  [with]  blains  upon  man,  and  upon  beast." 
This  accordingly  came  to  pass,  llie  magicians 
now  once  more  seem  to  have  attempted  opposition, 
for  it  is  related  that  they  <*  could  not  stand  before 
Mooes  because  of  the  boil :  for  the  boil  was  upon 
the  magicians,  and  upon  all  the  Egyptians."  Not^ 
withstanding,  Pharaoh  still  refused  to  let  the  Israel- 
ites go  (ix.  8-12).  This  plague  may  be  suppoeed 
to  have  been  either  an  infliction  of  boils,  or  a  pes- 
tilence like  the  plague  of  modern  times,  which  is 
an  extremely  severe  kind  of  typhus  fever,  accom- 
panied by  swellings.  [Plague.]  The  former  is, 
howe>-er,  the  more  likely  explanation,  since,  if  the 
plague  had  been  of  the  latter  nature,  it  probably 
would  have  been  less  severe  than  the  ordinary  pes- 
tilence of  Egypt  has  been  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, whereas  with  other  plagues  which  can  be 
illustrated  from  the  present  phenomena  of  Egypt, 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  That  this  pLigue  followed 
that  of  the  murrain  seems,  however,  an  argument  on 
the  other  side,  and  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  great  pestilence  of  the  country, 
probably  known  in  antiquity,  would  have  been  one 
of  the  ten  plagues ;  but  to  this  it  may  be  replied 
that  it  is  more  probable,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  narrative,  that  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
wonders  should  be  effected  than  what  could  be  par- 
alleled in  the  history  of  Egypt.  The  tenth  plague, 
moreover,  is  so  much  like  the  great  Egyptian  dis- 
ease in  its  suddenness,  that  it  might  rather  be  coili- 
pared  to  it  if  it  were  not  so  wholly  miraculous  in 
every  respect  as  to  be  beyohd  the  reach  of  human 
inquiry.  The  position  of  the  magicians  must  be 
noticed  as  indicative  of  the  gradation  of  the 
plagues :  at  first  they  succeeded,  as  we  suppose,  by 
deception,  in  imitating  what  was  wrought  by 
Moses,  then  they  failed,  and  acknowledged  the 
finger  of  God  in  the  wonders  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  and  at  last  they  could  not  even  stand  be- 
fore him,  being  themselves  smitten  by  the  plague 
he  was  commissioned  to  send. 

7.  ITie  PLiffue  of  Hail.  —  The  account  of  the 
seventh  plague  is  preceded  by  a  warning,  which 
Moses  *-as  commanded  to  deliver  to  Pharaoh,  re- 
specting the  terrible  nature  of  the  plagties  that 
were  to  ensue  if  he  remained  obstinate.  And  first 
of  all  of  the  hail  it  is  said,  ♦*  Behold,  to-morrow 
about  this  time,  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  a  very 
grievous  hail,  such  as  hath  not  been  in  Egypt  since 
the  foundation  thereof  even  until  now."  He  was 
then  told  to  collect  his  cattle  and  men  into  shelter, 
for  that  everything  hailed  upon  should  die.  Ac- 
cordingly, such  of  Pharaoh's  servants  an  "  feared 
the  Lord,"  brought  in  their  sen-ants  and  cattle 
from  the  field.  We  read  that  "  Moses  stretched 
forth  his  rod  toward  heaven :  and  the  Lord  sent 
thunder  and  hail,  and  the  fire  ran  along  upon  the 
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ground."  Thus  man  and  beast  were  (Rnttn, 
and  the  herbs  and  e\'ery  tree  broken,  save  in  the 
land  of  Goshen.  Upon  this  Pharaoh  acknowledged 
his  wickedness  and  that  of  his  people,  sod  the 
righteousness  of  God,  and  promis^  if  the  league 
were  withdrawn  to  let  the  Israelites  go.  lien 
Moses  went  forth  from  the  city,  and  spread  out  his 
hands,  and  the  plague  ceased,  when  Pharaoh,  sop- ' 
ported  by  his  servants,  again  broke  his  promise 
(ix.  13-^5).  The  character  of  this  and  the  foDow- 
ing  plagues  must  be  carefully  examined,  as  the 
v-aming  seems  to  indicate  an  important  tomlng- 
point.  The  ruin  caused  by  the  hail  was  evidently 
tu  greater  than  that  effected  by  any  of  the  ear- 
lier plagues;  it  destroyed  men,  which  those  others 
seem  not  to  have  done,  and  not  only  men  bat 
beasts  and  the  produce  of  the  earth.  In  this  case 
Moses,  while  addressing  Pharaoh,  openly  warns 
his  servants  how  to  save  something  from  the  ca- 
lamity. Pharaoh  for  the  first  time  acknowledges 
his  wickedness.  We  also  learn  that  his  people 
joined  with  him  in  the  oppression,  and  that  at  tins 
time  he  dwelt  in  a  city.  Hail  is  now  extremely 
rare,  but  not  unknown,  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting that  the  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  it 
sometimes  falls  there.  Thunder-storms  occur, 
but,  though  very  loud  and  accompanied  by  rain 
and  wind,  they  rarely  do  serious  injury.  We  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  while  in  Egypt  of  a 
person  struck  by  lightning,  nor  of  any  ruin  ex- 
cepting that  of  decayed  buildings  washed  down  by 
rain. 

8.  TTit  Plague  of  Locusts,  —  Pharaoh  was  now 
threatened  with  a  plague  of  locusts,  to  begin  the 
next  day,  by  which  everything  the  hail  bad  Idl 
was  to  be  devoured.  This  was  to  exceed  any  like 
visitations  that  had  happened  in  the  tinoe  of  the 
king's  ancestors.  At  last  Pharaoh's  own  serrants, 
who  had  before  supported  him,  remonstrated,  for 
we  read :  "  And  Phaiaoh's  servants  said  unto  him, 
How  long  shall  this  man  be  a  snare  unto  us?  let 
the  men  go,  that  they  may  serve  the  Lord  thesr 
God:  knowest  thou  not  yet  that  Egypt  is  de- 
stroyed?" Then  Pharaoh  sent  for  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  ofl&red  to  let  the  people  go,  but  refused 
when  they  required  that  all  should  go,  even  with 
their  flocks  and  herds:  "  And  Moses  stretched  forth 
his  rod  over  the  land  of  Eg}'pt,  and  the  Lord 
brought  an  east  wind  upon  the  land  all  that  day, 
and  all  [that]  night;  [and]  when  it  was  morning, 
the  east  wind  brought  the  locusts.  And  the  lo- 
custs went  up  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  rerted 
in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt:  very  grievous  [wen 
they] ;  before  them  there  were  no  such  locusts  as 
they,  neither  after  them  shall  be  such.  For  they 
covered  the  &ce  of  the  whole  earth,  so  that  the 
bnd  was  darkened ;  and  they  did  eat  every  herb  of 
the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the  bail 
had  left:  and  there  remained  not  any  green  thing 
in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  field,  through 
all  the  land  of  Egypt."  Then  Pharaoh  hastily 
sent  for  Moses  and  Aaron  and  confessed  his  nn 
against  God  and  the  Israelites,  and  begged  them 
to  forgive  him.  "  Now  therefore  f  «iei'c,  I  pray 
I  thee,  my  sin  only  this  once,  and  intreat  the  Lord 
I  your  God,  that  He  may  take  away  from  me  tbn 
'  death  only."  Moses  accordingly  prayed.  «  And 
the  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong  west  wind, 
which  took  away  the  locusts,  and  cast  them  into 
the  Red  Sea;  there  remained  not  one  kwost  in  aS 
the  coasts  of  Egypt."  The  plagne  beii^  removed, 
Pharaoh  again  would  not  let  the  people  go  (x.  1- 
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iO).  This  plague  has  not  the  uDusual  nature  of 
the  one  that  preceded  it,  but  it  even  exceeds  it  in 
Beverity,  and  so  occupies  its  place  in  the  gradation 
of  the  more  terrible  judgments  that  form  the  later 
part  of  the  series.  Its  severity  can  be  well  under- 
stood by  those  who,  like  the  writer,  have  been  in 
Egypt  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  a  flight  of 
locusts  has  alighted.  In  thb  case  the  plague  was 
greater  than  an  ordinary  visitation,  since  it  ex- 
tiended  over  a  far  ^der  space,  rather  than  because 
it  was  more  intense;  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
any  more  complete  destruction  than  that  alwaj's 
caused  by  a  swarm  of  locusts.  So  well  did  the 
people  of  Egypt  know  what  these  creatures  effected, 
that,  when  their  coming  was  threatened,  Pharaoh's 
■ervmnts  at  once  remonstrated.  In  the  present  day 
locusts  suddenly  appear  in  the  cultivated  land, 
coming  from  the  desert  in  a  column  of  great  length. 
They  fly  rapidly  across  the  country,  darkening  the 
air  with  their  compact  ranks,  which  are  undis- 
turbed by  the  constant  attacks  of  kites,  crows,  and 
vultures,  and  flaking  a  strange  whizzing  sound 
like  that  of  fire,  or  many  distant  wheels.  Where 
they  alight  they  devour  every  green  thing,  even 
•tripping  the  trees  of  their  leaves.  Rewards  are 
ofiered  for  their  destruction,  but  no  labor  can 
aariously  reduce  their  numbers.  Soon  they  con- 
tinue their  course,  and  disappear  gradually  in  a 
short  time,  leaving  the  place  where  they  have  been 
a  desert.  We  speak  from  recollection,  but  we  are 
penuitted  to  extract  a  careful  description  of  the 
effects  of  a  flight  of  locusts  from  Mr.  Lane*s  man- 
uscript notes.  He  writes  of  Nubia:  **  Locusts  not 
unfrequently  commit  dreadful  havoc  in  this  coun- 
tfy.  In  my  second  voyage*  up  the  Nile,  when  be- 
fore the  village  of  Boostdn,  a  little  above  Ibreem, 
many  locusts  pitched  upon  the  boat.  They  were 
beautifully  vari^ated,  yellow  and  blue.  In  the 
following  night  a  southerly  wind  brought  other 
locusts,  in  immense  swarms.  Next  morning  the 
air  was  darkened  by  them,  as  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow;  and  the  surface  of  the  river  was  thickly 
scattered  over  by  those  which  had  fallen  and  were 
unable  to  rise  again.  Great  numbers  came  upon 
and  within  the  boat,  and  alighted  upon  our 
persons.  They  were  different  from  those  of  the 
{meceding  day;  being  of  a  bright  yellow  cobr, 
with  brown  marks.  The  desolation  they  made  was 
oreadful.  In  four  hours  a  field  of  young  durah 
[millet]  was  cropped  to  the  ground.  In  another 
field  of  durah  more  advanced  only  the  stalks  were 
left.  Nowhere  was  there  space  on  the  ground  to 
set  the  foot  without  treading  on  many.  A  field 
of  cotton-plants  was  quite  stripped.  Even  the 
acacias  along  the  banks  were  made  bare,  and  palm- 
trees  were  stripped  of  the  fruit  and  leaves.  Last 
night  we  heard  the  creaking  of  the  s^iyehs  [water- 
wheels],  and  the  singing  of  women  driring  the 
cows  which  turned  them:  to-day  not  one  saJciyeh 
was  in  motion,  and  the  women  were  going  about 
howling,  and  vainly  attempting  to  frighten  away 
Uie  locusts.  On  the  preceding  day  I  had  preserved 
two  of  the  more  beautiful  kind  of  these  creatures 
with  a  solution  of  arsenic:  on  the  next  day  some 
of  the  other  locusts  att  them  almost  entirely, 
poisoned  as.  they  were,  unseen  by  me  till  they  had 
nearly  finished  their  meal.  On  the  third  day  they 
were  less  numerous,  and  gradually  disappeared. 
Locusts  are  eaten  by  most  of  the  Bedawees  of 
Arabia,  and  by  some  of  the  Nubians.  We  ate  a 
jew,  dressed  in  the  most  approved  manner,  being 
•tripped  of  the  legs,  wings,  and  head,  and  fried  ia 
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butter.  They  had  a  flavor  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  woodcock,  owing  to  their  food.  The  Arabs 
preserve  them  as  a  common  article  of  provision  by 
parboiling  them  in  salt  and  water,  and  then  dry- 
ing them  in  the  sun." 

The  parallel  passages  in  the  prophecy  of  Joel 
form  a  remarkable  commentary  on  the  description 
of  the  plague  in  Exodus,  and  a  few  must  be  here 
quoted,  for  they  describe  with  wonderful  exactness 
and  vigor  the  devastations  of  a  swarm  of  locusts. 
"  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  and  sound  an 
alarm  in  my  holy  mountain :  let  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  tremble:  for  the  day  of  the  Lokd 
cometh,  for  [it  is]  nigh  at  hand;  a  day  of  darkness 
and  of  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick 
darkness,  as  the  nK)ming  spread  upon  the  moun- 
tains: a  great  people  and  a  strong;  there  hath  not 
been  ever  the  like,  neither  shall  be  any  more  i^ter 
it,  [even]  to  the  years  of  many  generations.  A 
fire  devoureth  before  them;  and  behind  them  a 
flame  burneth:  the  land  [is]  as  the  garden  of 
Eden  before  them,  and  behind,  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness; yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them.  The 
appearance  of  them  [is]  as  the  appearance  of  horses ; 
and  as  horsemen,  so  shall  they  run.  Like  the 
noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  shall 
they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  de- 
voureth tiie  stubble,  as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle 

array They  shall  run  like  mighty 

men ;  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  waiv 
and  they  shall  march  every  one  on  his  ways,  and 
they  shall  not  break  their  ranks.  .... 
The  earth  shall  quake  before  them;  the  heavens 
shall  tremble:  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be 
dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining  '* 
(ii.  1-5,  7, 10;  see  also  6,  8,  9,  11-25;  Rev.  U. 
1-12).  Ilere,  and  probably  also  in  the  parallel 
passage  of  Kev.,  locusts  are  taken  as  a  type  of  a 
destroying  army  or  horde,  since  they  are  niore  ter- 
rible in  the  devastation  they  cause  than  any  other 
creatures. 

9. .  The  Plague  of  Darkness.  —  After  the  plague 
of  locusts  we  read  at  once  of  a  fVesh  judgment 
"  And  the  I-obd  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch  out  thine 
hand  toward  heaven,  that  there  be  darkness  over 
the  land  of  Egjrpt,  that  [one]  may  feel  darkness. 
And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  heaven; 
and  there  was  a  thick  darkness  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  three  days :  they  saw  not  one  another,  neither 
rose  any  fh)m  his  place  for  three  days :  but  all  the 
children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings.** 
Pharaoh  then  gave  the  Israelites  leare  to  go  if  only 
they  left  their  cattle,  but  when  Moses  required  that 
they  should  take  these  also,  he  again  refused  (x.  21- 
29).  The  expression  we  have  rendered,  'Hhat  [one] 
may  feel  darkness,*'  according  to  the  A.  V.  in  the 
margin,  where  in  the  text  the  freer  translation 
"  darkness  [which]  may  be  felt "  is  given,  has  oc- 
casioned much  difficulty.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
give  this  rendering,  and  the  modems  generally  fol- 
low them.  It  htu  been  proposed  to  read  "  and  they 
shall  grope  in  darkness,*'  by  a  slight  change  of  ren- 
dering and  the  supposition  that  the  particle  3  is 
understood  (Kalisch,  Comm,  on  Ex.  p.  171).  his 
unreasonable  to  argue  that  the  foreible  words  of  the 
A.  V.  are  too  strong  for  Semitic  phraseology.  The 
difficulty  is,  however,  rather  to  be  solved  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  the  plague.  It  has  been 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Saraoom  and  the  hot 
wind  of  the  Khamdseen.  The  former  is  a  sand- 
storm which  occurs  in  the  desert,  seldom  lasting. 
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aooording  to  Mr.  I.Ane,  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes  (Mod.  Eg.  5th  ed.  p.  2) ; 
but  for  the  time  often  causing  the  darkness  of  twi- 
light, and  afi^ting  man  and  beast.  Mrs.  Poole,  on 
Mr.  Lane's  authority,  has  described  the  Samoom  aa 
follows:  "  The  ♦  Samoom,'  which  is  a  very  violent, 
hot,  and  almost  suflbcating  wind,  is  of  more  rare 
occurrence  than  the  Rham&seen  winds,  and  of 
shorter  duration :  its  continuance  being  more  brief 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  its  parching  heat, 
and  the  impetuosity  of  its  course.  ]ts  direction  is 
generally  from  the  southeast,  or  south-southeast. 
It'is  commonly  preceded  by  a  fearful  calm.  As  it 
approaches,  the  atmosphere  assumes  a  yeUowish 
hue,  tinged  with  red ;  the  stm  appears  df  a  deep 
blood  color,  and  gradually  becomes  quite  concealed 
before  the  hot  blast  is  felt  in  its  AiU  violence.  The 
sand  and  dust  raised  by  the  wind  add  to  the  gloom, 
and  increase  the  painful  eilects  of  the  heat  and 
rarity  of  the  air.  Respiration  becomes  uneasy,  per- 
spiration seems  to  be  entirely  stopped ;  the  tongue 
is  dry,  the  skin  parched,  and  a  prickling  sensation 
is  experienced,  as  if  caused  by  electric  sparks.  It 
is  sometimes  impossible  for  a  person  to  remain  erect, 
on  account  of  the  force  of  the  wind ;  and  the  sand 
and  dust  oblige  all  who  are  exposed  to  it  to  keep 
their  eyes  closed.  It  is,  however,  most  distressing 
when  it  overtakes  travellers  in  the  desert.  My 
brother  encountered  at  Koos,  in  Upper  Kgypt,  a 
samoom  which  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
violent  ever  witnessed.  It  lasted  less  than  half  an 
hour,  and  a  very  violent  samoom  seldom  continues 
longer.  My  brother  is  of  opinion  that,  although  it 
is  extremely  distressing,  it  can  nevor  prove  fatal, 
unless  to  persons  already  brought  almost  to  the 
point  of  death  by  disease,  &tigue,  thirst,  or  some 
other  cause.  The  poor  camel  seems  to  sufifer  from 
it  equally  with  his  master:  and  will  often  lie  down 
with  his  back  to  the  wind,  close  his  eyes,  stretch 
out  his  long  neck  upon  the  ground,  and  so  remain 
until  the  storm  has  passed  over  *'  {EngUihwoman 
in  Egypt,  i.  96,  97).  The  hot  wind  of  the  Kha- 
mAseen  usually  bfows  for  three  days  and  nights, 
and  carries  so  much  sand  with  it,  that  i^  produces 
the  appearance  of  a  yellow  fog.  It  thus  resembles 
the  Samoom,  though  &r  less  powerful  and  far  less 
distressing  in  its  effects.  It  is  not  known  to  cause 
actual  darkness ;  at  least  the  writer's  residence  in 
i^gypt  afforded  no  example  either  on  experience  or 
hMivay  evidence.  By  a  conftision  of  the  Samoom 
and  the  Kham^iseen  wind  it  has  even  been  suf^sosed 
that  a  Samoom  in  its  utmost  violence  usually  lasts 
three  days  (Kaliscfa,  Com.  Ex.  p.  170),  but  this  is 
an  error.  The  plague  may,  however,  have  been  an 
extremely  severe  sandstorm,  miraculous  in  its  vio- 
lence and  its  duration,  for  the  length  of  three  days 
does  not  make  it  natural,  since  the  severe  storms 
are  alwaj's  very  brief.  Perhaps  the  three  days  was 
the  imit,  as  about  the  longest  period  that  the  peo- 
ple could  exist  without  leaving  their  houses.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  this  plague  rather  caused  a  su- 
pematnnl  terror  than  actuid  suffering  and  loss,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  impossibility  of 
moving  about,  and  the  natural  fear  of  darkness 
which  aflects  beasts  and  birds  as  well  as  men,  as  in 
a  total  eclipse,  would  hare  caused  suffering,  and  if 
the  pla^e  were  a  sandstorm  of  unequaled  severity, 
it  would  have  produced  the  conditions  of  fever  by 
its  parching  heat,  besides  causing  much  distress  of 
other  kinds.  An  evidence  in  favor  of  the  wholly 
supernatural  character  of  this  plague  is  iti  preced- 
ing the  last  judgment  of  all,  the  death  of  Um  first- 
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bom,  as  though  it  were  a  terrible  foreshadowing  of 
d^t  great  calamity. 

10.  The  Death  of  the  Firtibom.  —  Bdan  the 
tenth  plague  Moses  went  to  warn  Pharaoh.  **  And 
Moses  said.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  About  midni^ 
will  I  go  out  into  the  midst  of  Kgypt:  and  all  the 
firstborn  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  the 
firstborn  of  Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  his  throne, 
even  unto  the  firstborn  of  the  maidservant  that  [i^ 
behind  the  mill;  and  all  the  firstborn  of  beuU. 
And  there  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughont  all  the 
land  of  Eg}^t,  such  as  there  was  none  like  it,  nor 
shall  be  like  it  any  more.'*  He  then  foretells  that 
Pharaoh's  sen-ants  would  pray  him  to  go  fcrth. 
Positive  as  is  this  declaration,  it  seems  to  lutve  been 
a  conditional  warning,  for  we  read,  ^^  And  he  went 
out  firom  Pharaoh  in  beat  of  anger,"  and  it  is  added, 
that  God  said  that  Pharaoh  would  not  hearken  to 
Moses,  and  that  the  king  of  Egypt  still  refused  to 
let  Israel  go  (xi.  4-10).  The  Passover  was  then 
instituted,  and  the  houses  of  the  Israelites  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  the  victims.  The  firstborn  of  the 
Egyptians  were  smitten  at  midnight,  as  Moees  had 
forewarned  Pharaoh.  "  And  Pharaoh  roee  np  in 
the  night,  he,  and  all  his  servants,  and  all  the 
Egyptians;  and  there  was  a  great  cry  In  Egypt; 
for  [there  was]  not  a  house  where  [there  wa^not 
one  dead  "  (xii.  30).  The  dearly  miraculooa  na- 
ture of  this  plague,  in  its  severity,  its  falling  upon 
man  and  beast,  and  the  singling  out  of  the  first- 
born, puts  it  wholly  beyond  oor^\  rison  with  any 
natund  pestilence,  even  the  severrat  recorded  in  his- 
tory, whether  of  the  peculiar  F  47ptian  Plague,  or 
other  like  epidemics.  The  Bible  affords  a  parallel 
in  the  smiting  of  Sennacherib's  army,  and  stiU 
more  closely  in  some  of  the  punishments  of  mur^ 
murers  in  the  wilderness.  The  prevailing  customs 
of  Egypt  furnished  a  curious  illustration  of  the  nar- 
rative of  this  plague  to  the  writer.  **  It  is  weQ 
known  that  many  ancient  Egyptian  customs  are 
yet  observed.  Among  these  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent is  the  wailing  for  the  dead  by  the  women  of 
the  household,  as  well  as  those  hired  to  mmim.  In 
the  great  cholera  of  1848  I  was  at  Cairo.  This 
pestilence,  as  we  all  know,  frequently  follows  the 
course  of  rivers.  Thus,  on  that  occasion.  It  as- 
cended the  Nile  and  showed  itself  in  great  strength 
at  Boolik,  the  port  of  Cairo,  distant  from  the  city 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward.  For  some  days 
it  did  not  traverse  this  space.  Every  evening  at 
sunset,  it  was  our  custom  to  go  np  to  the  terrace 
on  the  roof  of  our  house.  There,  in  that  calm, 
still  time,  I  heard  each  night  the  wail  of  the  women 
of  BooUk  for  their  dead  borne  along  in  a  great  wave 
of  sound  a  distance  of  two  miles,  the  lamentAtion  of  s 
city  stricken  with  pestOence.  Sio,when  the  firstbocn 
were  smitten,  <  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egyf^*  " 

The  history  of  the  ten  plagues  strictly  euds  with 
the  death  of  the  firstborn.  The  pursuit  and  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  are  discussed  elsew'  re. 
[Exodus,  the;  Red  Sea,  Passage  op.]  ..cfe 
it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  that  with  the  event 
kst  mentioned  the  recital  of  the  wonders  wrought 
in  Egypt  concludes,  and  the  histoiy  of  Israel  as  a 
separate  people  begins. 

Having  examined  the  narrative  of  the  ten  }  jan, 
we  can  now  speak  of  their  general  charaieter. 

In  the  first  phce,  we  i^ve  constantly  kept  in 
view  the  arguments  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
plagues  were  not  miraculous,  and,  while  fuUy  ad> 
milting  all  the  IQustntion  that  the  physical  hktoij 
of  "E^jfi  has  afiorded  us,  both  in  oar  own  obsen»- 
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Uon  and  the  observation  of  others,  we  have  found 
DO  reason  for  the  naturalistic  view  in  a  sin^e  in- 
stance, while  in  many  instances  the  illustrations 
from  known  phenomena  have  been  so  different  as 
to  bring  out  the  miraculous  element  In  the  narra- 
tive with  the  greatest  force,  and  in  every  case  that 
element  haa  been  necessary,  unless  the  narrative  be 
deprived  of  its  rights  as  historical  evidence.  Yet 
more,  we  have  found  that  the  advocates  of  a  natu- 
ralistic explanation  have  been  forced  by  thehr  bias 
into  a  distcHTtion  and  exaggeration  of  natural  phe- 
nomena in  their  endeavor  to  find  in  them  an  expb- 
nation  of  the  wonders  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

In  the  examination  we  have  made  it  will  have 
been  seen  that  the  Biblical  narrative  has  been 
iUastrated  by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  Egypt 
and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that, 
throughout,  its  accuracy  in  minute  particulars  has 
been  remarkably  shown,  to  a  d^ree  that  b  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  prove  its  historical  truth.  This 
in  a  narrative  of  wonders  is  of  no  small  impor- 
tance. 

Respecting  the  character  of  the  plagues,  they 
were  evidently  nearly  aU  miraculous  in  time  of 
occurrence  and  degree  rather  than  essentially,  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  that  God  generally 
employs  natural  means  in  producing  niiracubus 
effects.  They  seem  to  have  been  sent  as  a  series 
of  warnings,  each  being  somewhat  more  severe  than 
Its  predecessor,  to  which  we  see  an  analogy  in  the 
warnings  which  th<?y  -mdential  government  of  the 
world  often  puts  bdbre  the  sinner.  The  first 
plague  corrupted  the^weet  water  of  the  Nile  and 
slew  the  fish.  The  second  filled  the  land  with 
frogs,  which  corrupted  the  whole  country.  The 
third  covered  man  and  beast  with  vermin  or  other 
annoying  insects.  The  fourth  was  of  the  same 
kind  said  probably  a  yet  severer  judgment.  With 
the  fifth  plague,  the  murrain  of  beasts,  a  loss  of 
property  began.  The  sixth,  the  plague  of  boils, 
was  worse  than  the  earlier  plagues  that  had  aflfected 
man  and  beast.  The  seventh  plague,  that  of  hail, 
exceeded  those  that  went  before*  it,  since  it  de- 
stroyed everything  in  the  field,  man  and  beast  and 
herb.  The  eighth  plague  was  evidently  still  nK>re 
grievous,  since  the  devastation  by  locusts  must 
have  been  far  more  thorough  than  that  by  the  hail, 
and  since  at  that  time  no  greater  calamity  of  the 
kind  could  have  happened  than  the  destruction  of 
aU  remaining  vegetable  food.  The  ninth  plague 
we  do  not  sufficiently  understand  to  be  sure  that 
it  exceeded  this  in  actual  ii\jury,  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  narrative  that  it  must  have  caused  great 
terror.  The  last  plague  is  the  only  one  that  was 
general  in  the  desUnction  of  human  life,  for  the 
effects  of  the  hail  cannot  have  been  comparable  to 
those  it  produced,  and  it  completes  the  climax, 
unless*  indeed  it  be  held  that  the  passage  of  the 
Bed  Sp%  was  the  crowning  point  of  the  whole 
series  c^'*  Wonders,  rather  than  a  separate  miracle. 
In  this^l^ase  its  magnitude,  as  publicly  destroying 
the  king  and  his  whole  army,  might  even  surpass 
that  of  the  tenth  plague. 

Hie  gradual  increase  in  severity  of  the  plagues 
is  perha  the  best  key  to  their  meaning.  They 
seem  to-  ^ve  been  sent  as  warnings  to  the  op- 
pressor, to  aflbrd  him  a  means  of  seeing  God's  will 
and  an  opportunity  of  repenting  before  Egypt  was 
mined.  It  is  true  that  the  hardenhng  of  Pharaoh^s 
heart  is  a  mystery  which  St.  Paul  leaves  unex- 
plained, answcrhig  the  ol]>jector,  "  Nay  but,  O  man, 
who  art  thoa  tluit  repliest  against  God?  "  (Rom. 
160 
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ix.  20).  Yet  the  Apostle  is  arguing  that  we  have 
no  right  to  question  God*s  righteousness  for  not 
having  mercy  on  all,  and  speaks  of  his  long-sufibr- 
ing  towards  the  wicked.  The  lesson  that  Pha- 
raoh's career  teaches  us  seems  to  be,  that  there  are 
men  whom  the  most  signal  judgments  do  not  afibet 
so  as  to  cause  any  lasting  repentance.  In  this  re- 
spect the  afler-history  of  the  Jewish  people  is  a  com- 
mentary upon  that  of  their  oppressor.      R.  S.  P. 

*  In  studying  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt  two 
points  must  be  kept  distinctly  in  view:  (1)  their 
reality,  and  (2)  their  judicial  character.  Were 
these  plagues  actual  occurrences?  Were  they 
divine  judgments  ?  Ewald,  who  admits  a  general 
foundation  of  &ct  for  the  story  as  given  in  ^odus, 
nevertheless  regards  it  as  the  growth  of  successive 
traditions,  fimUly  redacted  many  centuries  after 
the  event.  *<  Everything  in  this  story  is  on  a 
coherent  and  sublime  plan,  is  grand  and  instruct- 
ive, excites  and  .satisfies  the  mind.  It  is  like  a 
divine  drama,  exhibited  on  earth  in  the  midst  of 
real  history;  to  be  regarded  in  this  light,  and  to 
be  treasured  accordingly.  Not  that  we  hereby 
assert,  that  this  story  does  not  on  the  whole  ex- 
hibit the  essence  of  the  event  as  it  ^tually  hap- 
pened. For  the  sequel  of  the  narrative  shows  that 
Pharaoh  did  not  voluntarily  allow  the  people  to 
go;  and  we  cannot  form  too  exalted  an  idea  of 
Moses.  But  we  do  insist  that  the  story  as  it  now 
is  cannot  have  been  drawn  up  before  the  era  of 
the  great  Prophets"  {History  of  Israel^  Marti- 
neau's  trans.,  i.  488).  In  answer  to  this  theory 
of  a  late  composition  of  the  story,  Mr.  Poole 
(supra)  has  aptly  remarked  that  the  minute  accu- 
racy of  the  Biblical  narrative  in  its  references  to 
Egypt  is  a  signal  proof  of  its  historical  truth. 
Admitting  the  general  analogy  of  the  plagues  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  country,  the  knowledge  of 
the  physical  features  of  E^ypt,  its  soil,  climate,  pro- 
ductions, natural  history,  and  meteorology,  which 
the  author  of  this  narrative  exhibits,  is  such  as 
could  have  been  gained  only  by  a  personal  resi- 
dence in  Egypt,  and  argues  a  personal  observation 
of  the  event*  described.  Moreover  this  narrative 
occurs  in  a  book  which  exhibits  throughout  the 
personal  familiarity  of  its  author  with  the  customs 
of  Egypt,  jeligious,  social,  and  domestic,  with  its 
cities  and  forts,  its  laws  and  institutions,  its  super- 
stitions and  modes  of  worship,  its  arts  and  manu- 
factures; and  this  knowledge,  revealing  itself  in  a 
merely  incidental  way,  is  so  much  the  stronger 
eridcnce  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  account  given  by  Moses. 

But  Ewald's  theory  finds  also  a  positive  refuta- 
tion in  the  institution  of  the  Passover.  He  him- 
self traces  this  Observance  back  to  the  time  of 
Joshua.  *>  About  this  thne,  many  customs  cer- 
tainly first  received  proper  le^cal  sanction,  which, 
though  closely  connected  with  the  existing  religion, 
possrased  more  popidar  importance  for  the  fully 
established  community ;  as  the  Feast  of  the  Pass- 
over, in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  out  of 
Egypt;  and  circumcision,  as  marking  every  male 
member  of  the  community.  Not  without  reason 
does  the  earliest  narrator  make  Gilgal  the  scene  of 
the  first  general  circumcision,  and  likewise  of  the 
first  Passover.  At  Gilgal  near  the  Jordan,  doubt- 
less, many  in  still  later  days  foved  to  keep  the 
Passover;  being  more  forcibly  reminded  by  the 
sight  of  the  Jordan  of  the  triumphant  entry  into 
Canaan,  of  the  pfevious  adventures  in  the  desert, 
and  of  the  deUreruioe  out  of  £^t"  (Ewald, 
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HUL  of  Itrau,  U.  34).  Hiiu  Ewald  diitinctly 
•fdmits  that,  as  hx  hack  as  the  time  of  Joshua, 
the  Passover  was  obsened,  to  commemorate  the 
deliverance  out  of  t^ypt  The  Passover  is  a 
perpetual  witoess  for  the  Exodus.  But  (he  Pass- 
over contains  features  so  unnatural,  so  remote 
in  themselves  from  mere  imagination  or  invention, 
that  one  cannot  conceive  of  their  origin  except  in 
some  &ct  of  actual  occurrence.  This  is  true  espe- 
cially of  the  time  and  manner  of  killing  the  lamb, 
and  the  sprinkling  of  the  bk)od  on  the  side  posts 
and  the  upper  door-post  of  the  houses.  As  the 
observance  itself  witnesses  for  the  departure  out 
of  Kgypt,  so  do  these  unique  features  of  it  witness 
for  the  facts  which  are  recorded  as  having  attended 
its  own  institution.  But  the  tenth  decisive  plague 
was  onlj  tht  culmination  of  a  series,  and  the  whole 
narrative  must  stand  or  fall  together.  The  plagues 
were  actual  occurrences. 

Were  they  also  divine  judgments?  Upon  this 
point  Ewald  again  says  (vol  i.  p.  484),  *'  Among 
the  ten  plagues  by  which  Pharaoh  is  ultimately 
coerced  into  compliance,  eight  are  nothing  more 
than  extraordinary  calamities  of  such  a  kind  as 
may  occur  in  any  country,  but  most  frequently 
and  easily  m  the  swampy  northern  portion  of 
Egypt  (only  that,  in  connection  with  this  history, 
they  are  to  be  viewed  in  that  terrible  light  in  which 
the  locusts  are  regarded  by  Joel),  and  are  arranged 
in  an  appropriate  advance  in  severity:  frogs  out  of 
the  water,  mosquitoes  as  if  swarming  from  the 
dust,  dogflies,  murrain  among  the  cattle,  a  kind 
of  blaius,  hail,  locusts,  darkness  ....  The 
whole  constitutes  a  very  Egyptian  picture,  indeed 
more  so  than  the  separate  details;  in  no  nation 
was  the  observation  and  the  fear  of  extraordinary 
atmospheric  and  other  natural  phenomena  so  eariy 
and  carefully  developed  as  in  Egypt.  The  Egyp- 
tians are  besten  by  the  true  God  in  and  through 
their  own  faith  —  that  is  the  fundamental  thought 
of  the  whole."  Now  it  is  this  f^damental  thought, 
sustained  by  certain  special  features  of  phenomena 
in  other  respects  natural,  that  gives  to  these  calam- 
ities the  character  of  divine  judgments.  They 
oame  in  rapid  socoession,  apparently  at  unusual 
seasons,  and  all  point  towsjtl  one  end.  They  come 
and  go  at  the  word  or  prayer  of  Moses,  and  are 
even  announced  by  him  bdbrehand  in  terms  of 
warning.  At  first  they  are  feebly  imitated  or 
simulated  by  the  magicians,  but  their  resources 
soon  come  to  an  end.  In  several  instances  the 
Israelites  are  exempted  from  the  plague  tliat  smites 
ever}'ihine  around  them.  These  peculiarities  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  the  opo^tion  of  natural 
causes:  and,  "where  natural  power  is  pushed  be- 
yond natural  limits,  the  event  is  just  as  miracu- 
lous as  where  the  power  is  wholly  unknown  to 
nature.**  The  manifestation  of  supernatural  power 
within  the  sphere  of  phenomena  peculiar  to  Egypt 
was  the  more  impi^ssive  as  a  proof  that  the  God 
of  the  Hebrews  had  supreme  dominion  over  all 
natural  and  spiritual  powers  in  Egypt  also.  This 
Pharaoh  himself  at  last  acknowledged. 


a  An  entirely  dUbrent  word  in  Hebrew  (though 
Identkal  in  EngUah)  fhnn  the  name  of  the  son  of 
Adam,  which  is  Hebet. 

b  For  faistanoe,  from,  the  mountain  between  Zeb- 
dctny  and  Baalbtc^  half  an  hour  past  the  Roman 


c  •  for  the  situation  of  the  plain  of  Ono"  see 
Bobtoson's  PAyt-  Otcv-  Pf  AOMtwu,  pp.  US,  U6.  It 
was  no  doubt  near  Lqd  or  Ltpml.  H. 
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llie  hardening  of  his  heart  was  doe  to  hk  own 
willfulness.  He  is  said  again  and  again  to  havt 
hardened  it;  and  the  divine  agency  in  that  result 
was  simply  that  of  multiplying  i^>pea]s  and  won- 
ders fitted  to  convert  him,  though  it  was  foreseen 
that  he  wouM  resist  them  all.  The  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, overlooking  secondary  agencies,  ascribe  to 
Jeho\'ah  whatever  He  in  any  wise  causes  or  suflers 
to  come  to  pass.  J.  P.  T. 

PLAIKS.  This  one  term  does  doty  is  the 
Authorised  Version  for  no  less  than  seven  distinct 
Hebrew  words,  each  of  which  had  its  own  inde- 
pendent and  individual  meaning,  and  eoald  not 
be —  at  least  u  mot  — interchanged  with  any  other; 
some  of  them  are  proper  names  exchnvidy  at- 
tached to  one  spot,  and  one  has  not  the  meaning 
of  plabi  at  aU. 

1.  Abel<^  P?^)*  This  word  perhaps  answers 
more  nearly  to  our  word  ''meadow**  than  any 
other,  its  root  having,  according  to  Geaenins,  the 
force  <^  moisture  like  that  of  grass.  It  ocean 
in  the  names  of  Abki^maim,  ABEC/-MKaoLAn, 
Abel-siiittim,  and  is  rendered  "plain  *'  in  Jodg. 
xi.  33,  "  plain  of  vineyards.'* 

2.  BUc'dh  (ny?3l).  From  a  root  s^nifyli^ 
"  to  cleave  or  rend  *'*  (Gcsen.  Thet,  p.  232;  Fiint, 
Handwb.  i.  212).  Fortunately  we  are  aUe  to 
identify  the  most  remarkable  of  the  BikeJn  d  the 
Bible,  and  thus  to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  tenn. 
The  great  Plain  or  Valley  of  Coele-Syria,  the 
"hollow  land**  of  the  Greeks,  which  separates 
the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  AntilebaiMW,  is  the 
moat  remarkable  of  them  all.  It  is  called  in  the 
Bible  the  Bika*ath  Aven  (Am.  i.  5),  and  also 
probably  the  Bika*ath  Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xfi. 
7)  and  Bika*ath-Mizpeh  (xi.  8),  and  is  still  knovm 
throughout  Syria  by  its  old  name,  as  eUBtka^a, 
or  Ard  el-Bekn'a,  **  A  long  valley,  though  broad,** 
says  Dr.  Pusey  (CommenL  on  Am.  i.  6),  "if  sees 
fit>m  a  height  looks  like  a  cidt;**  and  this  is 
emiueutiy  the  case  with  the  **  Valley  of  Lebanon  ** 
when  approached  by  the  ordinary  roads  from  north 
or  Bouth.^  It  is  of  great  extent,  more  than  60 
miles  long  by  about  5  in  average  breadth,  and  the 
two  great  ranges  shut  it  in  (m  either  liand,  Leb- 
anon e8}iecially,  with  a  very  wall-like  appearance 
[Lebanon.]  Not  unlike  it  in  this  e&ct  is  the 
Jordan  Valley  at  Jericho,  which  appean  to  be  oooe 
mentioned  under  the  same  title  in  Dent,  xxxiv.  3 
(A.  V.  "  the  Valley  of  Jericho  **).  This,  bowercr, 
is  part  of  the  Arabah,  the  proper  name  of  the  Jor- 
dan Valley.  Besides  these  the  "  plain  (^  Megiddo*' 
(2  Chr.  xxx>-.  22;  Zech.  xii.  11,  A.  V.  «•  valley  of 
M.**)  and  "the  plain  of  Ono*'  (Neh.  tL  2)  have 
not  been  identified.^ 

Out  of  Palestine  we  find  denoted  t>y  the  word 
BiU'dh  "  the  plain  in  the  land  of  Shlnar  **  (Gen. 
xi.  2),  the  ''  plahi  of  MesopoUmia  **  (Ex.  iii.  92. 
23,  vili.  4,  xxxrii.  1,  2),  and  the  "plain  in  the 
province  of  Dura  *'  (Dan.  iiL  1).  (|| 

Bik'dh  pertiaps  appears,  with  other  Aiabic' 


<f  For  instance,  ttie  fkno-houMs  which 
amid  the  eternal  verdure  of  the  Tega  of  Oraaada^ 
are  called  earmenfs^  a  tenn  derived  throagh  tiia  Antaie 
fhun  the  Hebrew  etrem^  a  vineyard,  a  rich  spot— a 
Carmel.  Another  Semitic  word  natmaUsid  la  Spate 
Is  SeviUe  (see  ftuiher  down,  No.  6).  Bnt  iodeed  tb^f 
ars  most  numerous.  For  otiier  ezaBpiss  sm  Qlmtm  • 
d€S  mots  e^HtgnoU  tUrivdt  d*  PArmbe^  par  JtafslaMaai 
L^ydeo^lSeL 
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,  In  Spanish  u  Vega^  a  term  applied  to  weU- 
iratered  Talleys,  between  hills  (Fordf  Uandbk.  sect, 
iii.),  and  especially  to  the  Valley  of  Granada,  the 
most  extensive  and  most  fhiitfiil  of  them  all,  of 
which  the  Moors  were  accustomed  to  boast  that  it 
was  laiger  and  richer  than  the  GkHtak,  the  Oasb 
of  DamMCus. 

3.  Hac-Ciccdr  n5?W«  T^w*  though  ap- 
plied to  a  plain,  baa  not  (if  the  lexicographerB  are 
right)  the  force  of  flatness  or  extent,  but  rather 
seems  to  be  derived  firom  a  root  signifying  round- 
nen.  In  its  topographical  sense  (for  it  has  other 
meanings,  such  as  a  coin,  a  cake,  or  flat  loaf)  it  is 
eonfined  to  the  Jordan  Valley.  This  sense  it  bears 
in  Geo.  xiii.  10,  U,  12,  xix.  17,  25-29;  Deut 
zxxiv.  3;  a  Sam.  xviii.  23;  1  K.  vit  46;  2  Chr. 
ir.  17;  Neh.  in.  22,  xiL  28.  The  LXX  translate 
It  by  99plx9fpot  and  wtploucoSf  the  former  of 
which  is  often  found  in  the  N.  T.,  where  the  Eng- 
lish reader  is  fiuniliar  with  it  as  "  the  region  round 
about.*'  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  tnos  any  connection  between  a  " circular  form  '* 
and  the  nature  or  aspect  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and 
it  is  diflSoult  not  to  suspect  that  Ciocar  is  an 
archaic  term  which  existed  before  the  advent  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  into  their 
language.     [Regiom-round-about.] 

4.  Ham-MUMr  Ohtthan).  TliU  is  by  the 
lexicographers  expliuned  as  meaning  "  straightfor- 
ward," **  plain,*'  as  if  from  the  root  ydthar,  to  be 
just  or  upright;  but  this  seems  fiu'-fetched,  and  it 
is  more  probable  that  in  this  case  also  we  have 
an  archaic  term  exbting  from  a  pre-historic  date. 
It  occurs  in  the  Bible  in  the  following  passages: 
Dent  iii.  10,  iv.  43;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21,  xx. 
8;  1  K.  xz.  23,  25;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10;  Jer.  xlviU. 
8,  21.  In  each  of  these,  with  one  exception,  it  is 
uaed  for  the  district  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hesh- 
bon  and  Dibou  —  the  Beika  of  the  modem  Arabs, 
their  most  noted  pasture-ground;  a  district  which, 
from  the  scanty  descriptions  we  possess  of  it,  seems 
to  resemble  the  **  Downs  "  of  our  own  country  in 
the  regularity  of  its  undulations,  the  ezoellence  of 
its  turf,  and  its  fitness  for  the  growth  of  flocks. 
There  is  no  difiicnlty  in  recognizing  the  same  dis- 
trict in  the  statement  of  2  Ctac.  xxvi.  10.  It  is 
evident  (torn  several  circumstances  that  Uzziah 
hftd  been  a  great  conqueror  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
9M  well  as  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  (see 
£wald*s  remarks,  Geschichte,  UL  588,  note),  and 
he  kept  his  cattle  on  the  rich  pastures  of  Philis- 
tinei  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ammonites  on  the 
other.  Thus  in  all  the  passages  quoted  above  the 
word  Mishor  seems  to  be  restricted  to  one  special 
district,  and  to  belong  to  it  as  exclusively  as  She- 
Jlelak  did  to  the  lowland  of  Phillstia,  or  Arabah 
to  the  sunken  district  of  the  Jordan  Valley.  And 
therefore  it  is  puzzling  to  find  it  used  in  one  pas- 
sage (1  K.  XX.  23,  25)  apparently  with  the  mere 
general  sense  of  low  land,  or  rather  flat  Uod,  in 
which  chariots  could  be  manceuvred  —  as  opposed 
to  uneven  moontainons  ground.  There  is  some 
resinnn  to  believe  that  the  scene  of  the  battle  in 
question  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sea  of  Cien- 
aeaaret  in  the  plain  of  Jaulan;  but  this  is  no 
explanation  of  the  difficulty,  because  we  are  not 
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Jerome,  again,  probably  followed  the  Targom  or 
Jewish  authorities,  and  th^  uiiially  employ  the 
mist  alone  endeavors 


warranted  in  extending  the  Mishor  fhrther  thas 
the  mountains  which  bounded  it  on  the  north,  ane 
where  the  districts  began  which  bore,  like  it,  theii 
own  distinctive  names  of  Gilead,  Bashan,  Argob, 
Golan,  Hauran,  etc  Perhaps  the  most  feasible 
expUmation  is  that  the  word  was  used  by  the 
S}Tians  of  Damascus  without  any  knowledge  of  its 
strict  significatkni,  in  the  same  manner  indeed  that 
it  was  empfoyed  in  the  later  Syro-Cbaldee  dialect, 
in  which  methra  is  the  favorite  term  to  express 
several  natural  features  which  in  the  older  and 
stricter  language  were  denominated  each  by  its  own 
special  name. 

5.  Ha-Ardbdh  (n^nj^n).  This  again  had 
an  absolutely  definite  meaning  —  being  restricted 
to  tlie  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  its  continuation 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  [See  Ababah,  vol  L  pp. 
133, 134;  and  for  a  description  of  the  aspect  of  the 
region,  Palestine,  vol.  iii.  pp.  2298,  2299.]  No 
doubt  the  Arabah  was  the  most  remarkable  plain 
of  the  Holy  Land  —  but  to  render  it  by  so  general 
and  common  a  term  (as  our  translators  have  done 
in  the  mi^rity  of  cases)  is  materially  to  diminish 
its  force  and  significance  in  the  narrative.  This  it 
equally  the  case  with 

6.  ITa-Shefgldh  (H^q^H),  the  invariable 
designation  of  the  deprrased,  flat,  or  gently  undu- 
lating region  which  intei-vened  between  the  high- 
lands of  Judah  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  waa 
commonly  in  possession  of  the  Philistines.  [Pal- 
E6TIKB,  p.  2296;  Sephela.]  To  the  Hebrews 
this,  and  this  only,  was  The  Sbefelah ;  and  to  have 
spoken  of  it  by  any  more  general  term  would  have 
been  as  impossible  as  for  natives  of  the  Carse  of 
Stirling  or  the  Weald  of  Kent  to  designate  them 
differently.  Hhtfelah  has  some  claims  of  its  own 
to  notice.  It  was  one  of  the  most  tenacious  <^ 
these  oM  Hebrew  terms.  It  appears  in  the  Greek 
text  and  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Book 
of  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  xii.  38),  and  is  presented  on 
each  of  its  other  occurrences,  even  in  such  corrupt 
dialects  as  the  Samaritan  Version  of  the  Pent*- 
teuch,  and  tlie  Taigums  of  Pseudo-Jonathan,  and 
of  Rabbi  Joseph.  And  although  it  woukl  appear 
to  be  no  bnger  known  in  its  original  seat,  it  has 
transferred  itself  to  other  countries,  and  appears 
in  Spain  as  SevilU,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
as  Sofala. 

7.  EUn  (P  vW).  Our  translators  have  uni- 
formly rendered  this  word  '<  plain,"  doubtless  fol- 
lowing the  Vu]gate,o  which  m  about  half  the  pas- 
sages has  convaUu.  But  this  is  not  the  verdict  of 
the  m^gority  or  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  ancient 
versions.  They  regard  the  word  as  meaning  an 
"oak**  or  *< grove  of  oaks,"  a  rendering  supported 
by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  commentators  and  lexicog- 
raphers of  the  present  day.  It  has  the  advantage 
also  of  being  much  more  picturesque,  and  throws 
a  new  light  (to  the  English  reader)  over  many  an 
incident  in  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  and  eariy 
heroes  of  the  Bible.  The  passages  in  which  the 
word  occurs  erroneously  translated  *<  plain,"  are  as 
follows:  Phun  of  Moreh  (Gren.  xii.  6;  Deut.  xi. 
30),  Phun  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13,  zviU. 
1),  Plam  of  Zaanaim  (Jndg.  iv.  11),  PbOn  of  the 


to  find  a  reason  for  K  —  not  a  satisfcetofy  one :  *'be 
cause  trws  frequent  plains  or  meadows  ^  (Ouuhti 
L90  6). 
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POItf  (Judg.  ix.  6),  PUin  of  Meooenim  (ix.  37), 
Plain  of  Tabor  (1  Sam.  x.  3) 

8.  The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  which  to  the  modem 
traveller  in  the  Holy  Land  forms  the  third  of  its 
three  most  remarkable  depressions,  is  designated  in 
the  original  by  neither  of  the  above  termfl.  but  bj 
emek^  an  appellative  novn  frequently  employed  in 
the  Bible  for  the  smaller  valleys  of  the  country  — 
»*  the  valley  of  Jesreel/'  Perhaps  Esdraelon  may 
anciently  have  been  considened  as  consisting  of  two 
portions;  the  Valley  of  Jezreel  the  eastern  and 
smaller,  the  Plain  of  Uigiddo  the  western  and  more 
extensive  of  the  two.  G. 

•  PLAINS  OF  JEBIOHO.     [Jewcho.] 

*  PLANE-TREE,  Ecdas.xxiv.U.  [Cheot- 
nut-Tree.] 

PLASTER."  The  mode  of  making  plaster- 
cement  has  been  described  above.  [Morter.] 
Plaster  is  mentioned  thrice  in  Scripture:  1.  (Lev. 
xiv.  42,  48),  where  when  a  house  was  infected  with 
"  leprosy,"  the  priest  was  ordered  to  take  away  the 
portion  of  infected  wall  and  re-plaster  it  (Michaelis, 
Lmcs  0/ .}foses,  §  211,  iU.  297-305,  ed.  Smith). 
•^Hou8e;  Ijcprost.] 

2.  The  words  of  the  Law  were  ordered  to  be  en- 
graved on  Mount  £bal  on  stones  which  had  been 
previously  coated  with  plaster  (Deut  xxvii.  2,  4; 
Josh.  viii.  32).  The  process  here  mentioned  was 
probably  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  adopted  in  Egypt 
for  receivmg  bas-reliefs.  The  wall  was  first  made 
smooth,  and  its  interstices,  if  necessary,  filled  up 
with  plaster.  When  the  figures  had  been  drawn, 
and  the  stone  adjacent  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  them 
in  relief,  a  coat  of  lime  whitewash  was  Uid  on,  and 
followed  by  one  of  varnish  after  the  painting  of  the 
figures  was  complete.  In  the  case  of  the  natural 
rock  the  process  was  nearly  the  same.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fine  plaster,  con- 
sisting of  lime  and  gypsum  carefully  smoothed  and 
polished.  Upon  this  a  coat  of  lime  whitewash  was 
laid,  and  on  it  the  colors  were  painted,  and  set  by 
means  of  glue  or  wax.  The  whitewash  appears  in 
most  instances  to  have  been  made  of  shell-limestone 
not  much  burnt,  which  of  itself  is  tenacious  enough 
without  glue  or  other  binding  material  (Long, 
quoting  from  Bebsoni,  Iig.  Ant,  ii.  49-50). 

At  Behistun  in  Persia,  the  surface  of  the  in- 
scribed rock-tablet  was  covered  with  a  varnish  to 
preserve  it  from  weather;  but  it  seems  likely  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Ebal  tableta  the  inscription  was 
cut  while  the  plaster  was  still  moist  (La}-ard,  Nin- 
eveh, ii.  188;  Vaux,  Nin.  ^  Persep.  p.  172). 

3.  It  was  probably  a  similar  coating  of  cement, 
on  which  the  fiital  letters  were  traced  by  the  mystic 
hand  **  on  the  plaster  of  the  wall "  of  Belshazzar*s 
palace  at  Babylon  (Dan.  r.  5).  We  here  obtain  an 
incidental  confirmation  of  the  Biblical  narrative. 
For  while  at  Nineveh  the  walls  are  paneled  with 
alabaster  skibs,  at  Babylon,  where  no  such  mate- 
rial is  found,  the  builders  were  content  to  cover 
theur  tiles  or  bricks  with  enamel  or  stucco,  fitly 
termed  plaster,  fit  for  receiving  ornamental  designs 
(Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  529;  Diod.  ii.  8). 
[BwcKS.]  H.  W.  P. 

/  PLATES.    [Layer,  2  (rf).] 


a  1.  na,  n'*!,  Ch.  Mr|'»|:  «or<a:  cote.     In  Is. 
xxvii.  9,  "'chaik'^tona." 
2.  Ttt7:  KwU:  caix. 


PLEIADES 

PLEIADES.  The  Hebrew  wofd  (n^% 
cbndJk)  so  rendered  occurs  in  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  21, 
and  Am.  v.  8.  In  the  last  passage  o<or  A  V.  has 
**the  seven  stars,"  although  the  Geneva  vcrnoo 
translates  the  word  ** Pleiades"  as  in  the  other 
cases.  In  Job  the  LXX.  has  lUruif,  the  orderof 
the  Hebrew  words  having  been  tJUnd  [see  Orion], 
while  in  Amos  there  is  no  trace  of  the  originsi, 
and  it  is  diflieult  to  imagine  what  the  trsnskton 
had  before  them.  The  Vnlgate  in  each  paasags 
has  a  difiTerent  rendering:  Hyade*  in  Job  Ix.  9, 
Pleiadet  in  Job  xxxviii.  31,  and  Arctm-vt  in  Am. 
T.  8.  Of  the  other  versions  the  Peshito-Syriac  ao4 
Chaldee  merely  adopt  the  Hebrew  word ;  Aqnila  ia 
Job  xxxviii.,  Symmachus  in  Job  xxxviii  and  Anoa, 
and  Theodotion  m  Amos  give  ^  Pleiades,"  while 
with  remarkable  inconsistency  Aquila  in  Amos  has 
**Arcturus."  The  Jewish  commentators  are  do 
less  at  variance.  R.  David  Kimchi  in  his  Lenooo 
says:  *«  K.  Jonah  wrote  that  it  was  a  collection  of 
stars  called  in  Arabic  Al  Thwaitfd.  And  the  mm 
Rabbi  Abraham  Aben  Exra,  of  blessed  menoory, 
wrote  that  the  ancients  said  Cbndh  is  seven  stan, 
and  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  constellation  Aries, 
and  those  which  are  seen  are  six.  And  he  wroCs 
that  what  was  right  in  his  eyes  was  that  it  was  a 
single  star,  and  that  a  great  one,  which  is  called 
the  left  eye  of  Taurus;  and  CeM  is  a  great  star,  tbs 
heart  of  the  consteUation  Scorpio."  Chi  Job  xxxrin. 
3] ,  Kimchi  continues :  "  Our  Kabbis  of  blessed  men- 
ory  have  said  {Bei-acoth,  58,  2),  dm  Ah  hath  gnat 
cold  and  bindeth  up  the  fruits,  and  Ct$il  hath  gnat 
heat  and  ripeiieth  the  fhiits:  therefore  He  said,  *  or 
loosen  the  bands  of  CesiL,'  for  it  openeth  the  fruits 
and  bringeth  them  forth."  In  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence of  R.  Jonah,  who  identifies  the  Hebrew 
dmAh  with  the  Arabic  Al  Thuraifdy  we  have  the 
testimony  of  R.  Isaac  Israd,  quoted  bj  Hyde  ii 
his  notes  on  the  Tables  of  Ulugh  Beigh  (pp.  31-43, 
ed.  1665)  to  the  same  eflfect.  That  Al  Thmrmyi 
and  the  Pleiades  are  the  same  is  proved  by  the 
words  of  Aben  Ragel  (quoted  by  Hyde,  p.  83): 
**  Al  Thuraiyik  is  the  mansion  of  the  moon,  in  the 
sign  Taurus,  and  it  is  called  the  cdestial  ben  with 
her  chickens."  W^ith  this  Hyde  compares  the  Fr. 
puUimh-Cj  and  Eng.  ffen  and  ckiekent,  wfaidi  an 
old  names  for  the  same  stars:  and  Niebuhr  (Deter, 
de  VArabie,  p.  101)  gives  as  the  result  of  his  n»- 
quiry  of  the  Jew  at  San2^  "  Kimeh,  Pleiades,  qa'oa 
appelle  aussi  en  AUemagne  la  poule  qui  gloinse." 
The  "  Ancients,"  whom  Aben  Ezra  quotes  (on  J<^ 
xxxviii.  31),  evidently  understood  by  the  seven 
small  stars  at  the  end  of  the  constdlatioo  Aries  tbs 
Pleiades,  which  are  indeed  in  the  left  shoulder  d 
the  Bull,  but  so  near  the  Ram's  tail,  that  their 
position  might  properly  be  defined  with  icfauRS 
to  it.  With  the  statement  that  '« those  which  sri 
seen  are  six  "  may  be  compared  the  words  of  Didy- 
mus  on  Homer,  rfir  34  IlXct^lSwr  ohvmv  <»t« 
'kA.vv  difiavphs  6  efiSofAOs  Acrr^p,  and  of  Ovid 
(Fas<.  iv.  170)  — 

^  QusB  septem  diet,  ssx  tsmen  csae  sotant." 

The  opinion  of  Aben  Ecra  hunaelf  has  been  fre> 
quently  misrepresented.  He  held  that  Om6h  wss 
a  single  large  star,  Aldebaran  the  brightest  of  tbs 
Hysdes,  while  Cfstf  [A.  V.  «  Orion  "]  was  AnUk- 
ret  the  heart  of  Scorpio.  *' When  these  rise  in  the 
east,"  he  continues,  *'tbeeflbets  whidi  sre  recorded 
appear."  He  describes  them  as  oppomU  eaeb  oibsr, 
and  the  difference  in  Right  AseensMii  biisw  Al- 
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M>anui  ind  Antares  is  as  nearly  as  possible  twdve 
hours.  The  belief  of  Aben  Ezra  bad  probably  the 
Mine  origin  as  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate, 
Byadu. 

One  other  point  is  desenring  of  notice.  The 
Rabbis,  as  quc^  by  Kimchi,  attribute  to  Chndk 
great  oold  and  the  property  of  checking  vegetation, 
while  CM  works  the  contrary  efibcts.  But  the 
words  of  R.  Isaac  Israel  on  Job  xxxviil.  31  (quoted 
by  Hyde,  p.  72),  are  just  the  reverse.  He  says, 
*«  The  Stan  have  operations  in  the  ripening  of  the 
fruits,  and  such  is  the  operation  of  CimAk.  And 
some  of  them  retard  and  delay  the  fruits  from  ripen- 
ing, and  this  is  the  operation  of  CttU,  The  inter- 
pretation is,  *  Wilt  thou  bind  the  fruiU  which  the 
constellation  Cim&h  ripeneth  and  openeth;  or  wilt 
thou  open  the  fruits  which  the  constellation  Cestf 
oontracteth  and  bindeth  op?  * " 

On  the  whole,  then,  though  it  is  impo«ible  to 
arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion,  it  appears  that  our 
translators  were  perfiectly  justified  in  rendering 
OlmdA  by  «« Pleiades."  The  "seven  stars"  in 
Amos  clearly  denoted  the  same  cluster  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  17th  century,  for  Cotgrave  in  his 
French  Dictionary  gives  "  Pleiade,  f.,  one  of  the 
seven  stars.'* 

Hyde  maintained  that  the  Pleiades  were  again 
mentioned  in  Scripture  by  the  name  Suoooth  Be- 
Qoth.  The  discussion  of  this  question  must  be 
reeenred  to  the  Article  on  that  name. 

The  etymobgy  of  dbndh  is  referred  to  the  Arab. 

"     f 
IgjOy^i  "a  heap,'*  as  bang  a  heap  or  chister  of 
stars.    The  fUll  Arabic  name  given  by  Gesenius  is 

Jkilft,  "  the  knot  of  the  Pleiades; "  and. 


U/JI 


in  aoootdanoe  with  this,  most  modem  commen 
tators  render  Job  xxxviU.  31,  "  Is  it  thou  that 
bindest  the  knots  of  t^e  Pleiades,  or  loosenest  the 
bands  of  Orion?"  Simonis  {Lex.  Htbr,)  quotes 
the  Greenland  name  for  this  cluster  of  stars,  **  KiU 
tmtUnet,  t  e.  gteUat  eoUigatat^''  as  an  instance  of 
the  existence  of  the  same  idea  in  a  widely  dl£ferent 
language.  The  rendering  '<  sweet  influences  "  of 
the  A.  V.  is  a  relic  of  the  lingering  belief  in  the 
power  which  the  stars  exerted  over  human  destiny. 
IIm  marginal  note  on  the  word  "  Pleiades  "  in  the 
Geneva  Version  is,  "  which  starres  arise  when  the 
Kune  is  in  Taurus,  which  u  the  spring  tyme,  and 
bring  flowers,"  thus  agreeing  with  the  expbmation 
of  R.  Isaac  Israel  quoted  above. 

For  authorities,  in  addition  to  those  already  re- 
ferred to,  see  Michaelis  {Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Htbr.  No. 
1136),  Simonis  {Lex.  Bebr.),  and  Gesenius  {The- 
9aHrH$),  W.  A.  W. 

*  PLEDGE.  The  words  so  translated  in  the  A. 

v.are  Vinq,  nbhq,  iD'^nj,  'jhnny,  n^nj?. 

Alt  these,  except  the*  last,  designate  something 
;;iTen  as  security  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  or  the 
fulfillment  of  a  promise.     The  passage   1   Sam. 

xvii.  18,  where  alone  H^'^J  is  rendered  pUdge 
by  our  translators  (it  occurs  but  once  elsewhere, 
Prov.  xviL  18:  H^^lj  Di^,  rendered  becometh 
ntrely),  is  of  doubtftu  import  See  Thenius  in  he. 
The  practice  of  taking  pledges  for  the  payment  of 
Jebt,  common  from  time  immemorial  throughout 
Che  East  (Job  xxii.  6,  xxiv.  3,  9;  for  the  present 
iti^  see  Land  and  Book,  i.  ^),,was  regulated  in 
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the  Mosaic  Law  as  follows:  (1.)  The  creditor  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  house  of  his  debtor,  in  or- 
do:  to  take  a  pledge,  but  it  must  be  brought  out  to 
him,  Deut.  xxiv.  10,  U.  (2.)  A  handmiU  was  not 
allowed  to  be  taken  in  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  6),  noi 

the  raiment  ("T^^)  of  a  widow  (Deut.  xxiv.  17). 

(3.)  An  outer  garment  (H^ytP  »•  ?•  ^^/P?^. 
used  also  as  a  night-covering)  taken  in  pledge  must 
be  delivered  to  the  owner  at  sunset  (Ex.  xxii.  26; 
I>eut.  xxiv.  13).  For  allusions  to  the  disregard  ol 
these  enactments,  see  Eeek.  xviil.  7, 12, 16,  xxxiii. 
16;  Am.  ii.  8. 

One  of  the  Hebrew  words  given  above,  ^^2*^^^ 
occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  form  of  iMa^y  (A.V. 
"earnest "),  2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5;  Eph.  i.  14;  most 
probably,  however,  in  the  sense  not  simply  of  a 
pledge  of  something  to  be  bestowed  in  ftiture,  but 
of  such  a  pledge  as,  being,  like  earnest-money,  of 
the  same  or  a  kindred  nature  with  the  ultimate  gift 
or  payment,  should  be  also  thus  a  partial  antici- 
pation of  it.     [See  Earnest.]     Another  cognate 

form  is  found  in  the  expression  HID^J^?*?  "^i?? 
(A.  V.  "hostages"),  2  K.  xiv.  14;  2  OhVrxxv.  24, 
employed  to  designate  persons  given  to  be  held  in 
pledge  for  the  performance  of  treaty  obligations. 

D.  S.T. 
PLOUGH.     [Agriculture.] 

♦  PLUMB-LINE.     [Line,  Amer.  ed.] 

•  PLUMMET,  a  K.  xxviii.  13;  Is.  xxi.  18. 
[Hahdicraft;  Linb.] 

POOHE'RBTH  (H^^jb  [maring,  catching^ . 
♦ax€p«(5  [Vat  ^affpaB]\  Xlex.  ^<vctfWO,  in  Ezr.j 
^cucaodd,  Alex.  ^axapaO  [EA.  ^axapar]^  in  Neh.: 
Phodiereth).  The  children  of  Pochereth  of  Ze- 
baim  were  among  the  children  of  Sobmon's  ser- 
vants who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  iL  57; 
Neh.  vu.  59).    He  U  called  iu  1  Esdr.  v.  34,  Phao 

ARETH.       [ZeBAIM.] 

POETRY,  HEBREW.  The  subject  of  He- 
brew  Poetry  has  been  treated  at  great  length  by 
many  writers  of  the  last  three  centuries,  but  the 
results  of  their  speculations  have  been,  in  most  in- 
stances, in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  length.  That 
such  would  be  the  case  might  have  been  foretold  as 
a  natural  consequence  of  their  method  of  investiga- 
tion. In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  influence 
of  classical  studies  upon  the  minds  of  the  learned 
was  so  great  as  to  imbue  them  with  the  belief  that 
the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  the  modek  of 
all  excellence,  and  consequently,  when  their  learning 
and  critical  acumen  were  directed  to  the  records  of 
another  literature,  they  woe  unable  to  divest  them- 
selves of  tiie  pnyudioes  of  early  education  and  hab- 
its, and  sought  for  the  same  excellences  which  they 
admired  in  their  fitvorite  models.  That  this  hat 
been  the  case  with  regard  to  most  of  the  specula- 
tions on  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  that  the 
fisdlure  of  those  speculations  is  mainly  due  to  this 
cause,  will  be  abundantly  manifest  to  any  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
But,  however  barren  of  results,  the  history  of  the 
various  theories  which  have  been  framed  with 
regard  to  the  external  form  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  present  article,  and  will  senre 
in  some  measure  as  a  warning,  to  any  who  may 
hereafter  attempt  the  solution  of  the  problem,  what 
to  avoid.  The  attributes  which  are  common  to  all 
poetry,  and  which  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  pot 
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Mnes  in  a  higher  degree  perhaps  than  the  Utenture 
of  any  other  people,  it  is  annecessary  here  to  de- 
scribe. But  the  points  of  contrast  are  so  nomerous, 
and  the  peculiarities  which-  distinguish  Hebrew 
poetry  so  remarkable,  that  these  alone  require  a  ftill 
and  careful  consideration.  It  is  a  phenomenon 
which  is  universally  observed  in  the  literatures  of 
all  nations,  that  the  earliest  form  in  which  the 
thoughts  and  fiwUngs  of  a  peopb  find  utterance  is 
the  poetic.  Prose  is  an  aftergrowth,  the  vehicle  of 
less  spontaneous,  because  more  fonnal,  expression, 
And  so  it  is  in  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews.  We 
find  in  the  sober  narrative  which  tells  us  of  the 
fortunes  of  Cain  and  his  descendants  the  earliest 
known  specimen  of  poetry  mi  record,  the  song  of 
Lamech  to  his  wives,  **  the  sword  song,"  as  Horder 
terms  it,  supposing  it  to  commemorate  the  discov- 
ery  of  weapons  of  war  by  his  son  Tubal-Cain.  But 
whether  it  be  a  song  of  triumph  for  the  impunity 
which  the  wild  old  chief  might  now  enjoy  for  his 
■on*s  discovery,  or  a  hunent  for  some  deed  of  vio- 
lence of  his  own,  this  chant  of  I.amech  has  of  itself 
an  especial  mterest  as  connected  with  the  oldest  ge- 
nealogical document,  and  as  possessing  the  charac- 
teristics of  Hebrew  poetry  at  the  earliest  period 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Its  origin  is  ad- 
mitted by  Ewald  to  be  pre-Moeaic,  and  its  antiq- 
uity the  most  remote.  Its  lyrical  character  is  con- 
sbtent  with  its  early  date,  for  lyrical  poetry  is  of 
all  forms  the  earliest,  being,  as  Ewald  {Dkht.  dts 
A.  B,  1  Th.  i.  §  2,  p.  11)  admirably  describes  it, 
**  the  daughter  of  the  moment,  of  swift-rialng  pow- 
erfbl  feelings,  of  deep  stirrings  and  fieiy  emotions 
of  the  soul."  This  first  firagment  which  has  come 
down  to  us  possesses  thus  the  eminently  lyrical 
character  which  distinguishes  the  poetry  of  the  He- 
brew nation  from  its  earliest  existence  to  its  decay 
and  fall.  It  has  besides  the  farther  charactmstic 
of  parallelism,  to  which  reference  will  be  hereafter 
made. 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  poetry  which  are  iUustrated 
by  the  Hebrew  literature,  the  iyric  occupies  the 
foremost  place.  The  Shemitio  nations  have  noth- 
ing approaching  to  an  epic  poem,  and  in  proportion 
to  this  defect  the  lyric  element  prevailed  more 
greatly,  commencing,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  pre- 
Mosaic  times,  flourishing  in  rude  vigM*  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  Judges,  the  heroic  age  oif  the 
Hebrews,  growing  with  the  nation's  growth  and 
strengthening  with  its  strength,  till  it  reached  its 
highest  excdlence  in  David,  the  warrior-poet,  and 
from  thenceforth  b^gan  slowly  to  decBne.  Gnomic 
poetry  is  the  product  of  a  more  advanced  age.  ItT 
arises  from  the  desire  felt  by  the  poet  to  express  the 
results  of  the  accumulated  experiences  of  life  in  a 
form  of  beauty  and  permanence.  Its  thoughtftil 
character  requires  for  its  development  a  time  of 
peacefuUiess  and  leisure;  for  it  gives  expression,  not 
like  the  lyric  to  the  sudden  and  impassioned  fed- 
ings  of  the  moment,  but  to  calm  and  philosophic  re- 
flecti<»i.  Being  less  spontaneous  in  its  origin,  its 
form  is  of  necessity  more  artificial.  The  gnomic 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews  has  not  its  measured  flow 
disturbed  by  the  shock  of  arms  or  the  tumult  of 
camps;  it  rises  nilently,  like  the  Temple  of  old, 
without  the  sounflr  of  a  weapon,  and  its  groundwork 
is  the  home  life  of  the  nation.  The  period  during 
whieh  it  flourished  corresponds  to  its  domestic  and 
settled  character.  From  the  time  of  David  on- 
wards through  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  kings,  when 
the  nation  was  quiet  and  at  peace,  or,  if  not  at 
Miee,  at  least  so  firmly  fixed  in  its  aoquiiod  terri- 
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tofy  that  its  wan  wen  no  straggle  for  < 
gnomic  poetry  blossomed  and  bare  friui.  We  ned 
with  it  at  intervals  up  to  the  time  of  the  Captmty, 
and,  as  it  is  chiefly  characteristic  of  the  age  of  tha 
monarchy,  Ewald  has  appropriately  designated  this 
era  the  ^artificial  period  *'  of  Hebrew  poetiy.  FroB 
the  end  of  the  8th  century  b.  c  the  decline  of  tht 
nation  was  rapid,  and  witii  its  gkry  departed  ihm 
chief  glories  of  its  literature.  The  poems  of  this 
period  an  distinguished  by  a  smoothnesa  of  dietkn 
and  an  external  polish  which  betray  tokcBs  of  la- 
bor and  art;  the  style  is  less  flowing  and  aaaj ,  Mid, 
except  in  rare  instances,  there  is  no  dash  of  the  an- 
cient vigor.  After  the  Captivity  we  have  Boihiag 
but  the  poems  which  formed  put  of  the  iitai^gieal 
services  of  the  Temple.  Whetiier  dramatic  poetry, 
properly  so  called,  ever  existed  among  the  Uelic«w% 
is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doohtiuL  In  ikm 
opinion  of  some  vniters  the  Song  of  Songa,  in  its 
external  form,  is  a  rude  drama,  designed  for  a  ana- 
pie  stage.  But  the  evidence  for  thb  view  ia  ex- 
tremely slight,  and  no  good  and  suffideni  rfiaiim 
have  been  adduced  which  wonld  lead  na  to  eon- 
elude  that  the  amount  of  dramatic  action  pthibited 
in  that  poem  is  more  than  would  be  invoh«l  in  an 
animated  poetic  diak)gue  in  which  more  than  two 
persons  take  part.  PhikMophy  and  the  dnnia 
appear  alike  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Indo- 
Germanic  nations,  and  to  have  manifoaUd  thena- 
selves  among  the  Shemitic  tribes  only  in  their 
crudest  and  most  simple  form. 

1.  Lyrical  Potiry.  —  The  literature  of  the  Ha- 
brews  abounds  with  illustrations  of  all  forma  ol 
lyrical  poetry,  in  its  most  manifold  and  wide-cm- 
bracing  compass,  from  such  short  ejacolatiooa  ae 
the  songs  of  the  two  Lamechs,  and  Vaa.  xr^  cxvii^ 
and  others,  to  the  longer  chants  of  victory  and 
thanksgiving,  like  the  songs  of  Deborah  and  David 
(Judg.  v.,  Ps.  x^-ii!.).  the  thoroughly  national 
character  of  all  lyrical  poetry  has  been  ahvady  si- 
luded  to.  It  is  the  utterance  of  the  people*s  1^  in 
all  its  varied  phases,  and  expresses  all  its  most  ear- 
nest strivings  and  impulses.  In  proportion  as  tUs 
expression  is  vigorous  and  animated,  the  idea  em- 
bodied in  lyric  song  is  in  most  eases  narrowed  ar 
rather  concentrated.  One  truth,  and  ereo  one 
side  of  a  truth,  is  for  the  time  invesfted  with  the 
greatest  prominence.  All  these  characteristics  wil 
be  found  in  perfection  in  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews.  One  other  feature  which  distingnisbss 
it  is  its  form  and  its  capability  for  being  set  to  a 
musical  accompaniment.  Tha  names  by  which  the 
various  kinds  of  songs  wen  known  among  the 
Hebrews  will  supply  some  iDustiation  of  this. 

1.  ^y^W^  shir,  a  song  in  general,  adapted  for  the 
voice  alone. 

2.  n^QfD,  vmm^f  whieh  Ewald  considers  a 
lyric  song,*  properly  so  called,  but  which  rather 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  Greek  ^oA^r,  a 
psalm,  or  song  to  be  sung  with  any  instrumental 
accompaniment. 

3.  nyiD,  n^^indA,  which  Ewald  is  of  opinkm 
is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  ^aXfi6ty  is  more  prob- 
ably a  melody  expressly  adapted  fbr  stringed  in- 
struments. 

4.  V3Q7Q,  mosctf,  of  whidi  H  may  be  said 
that,  if  Ewald's  suggestion  be  not  correot,  that  it 
denotes  a  lyrical  song  requiring  nice  musical  skil, 
it  is  diflScuH  to  gin  any  more  probable  ea^tasatMn 
[Maschil.]       • 
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6.  Di*)^9,  middm^  a  tenn  of  extremely  doubt- 
Ail  meamog.     [Michtam.] 

6.  VV|tt7,  tkiggdydn  (Ps.  yU.  1),  a  wUd,  iiieg- 
ular,  dithjTambio  soDg,  as  the  word  appears  to  de- 
note; or,  acoording  to  S9mef  a  song  to  be  sung 
with  TariaUons.  "Die  former  is  the  more  probable 
meaning.  [Shiooaion.]  The  plural  occurs  in 
Hab.  iii.  1. 

But,  besides  these,  there  are  other  divisions  of 
lyrical  poetry  of  great  importance,  which  have  re- 
gard rather  to  the  subject  of  the  poems  than  to  theu* 
ibrm  or  adaptation  for  musical  accompaniments.  Of 
these  we  notice:  — 

1.  n^n;?),  akUidk,  %  hymn  of  praise.  Tlie 
plond  Uhmm  is  the  Utie  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in 
Hebrew,  llie  145th  Psalm  is  entitled  "  David's 
(Psahn)  of  praise;  '*  and  the  subject  of  the  psahn 
li  in  accordance  with  its  title,  which  is  apparently 
suggested  by  the  concluding  verse,  **  the  praise  of 
Jehovah  my  mouth  shall  speak,  and  let  all  flesh 
Uses  his  holy  name  for  ever  and  ever.*'  To  this 
class  belong  the  songs  which  relate  to  extraordinary 
deliverances,  such  as  the  songs  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.) 
and  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.),  and  the  Psalms  xviii. 
and  Ixviii.,  which  have  all  the  air  of  chants  to  be 
gung  in  triumphal  processions.  Such  were  the 
hymns  sung  in  the  Temple  services,  and  by  a  bold 
figure  the  Almighty  |s  apostrophized  as  "Thou 
that  hihabitest  the  praises  of  Tsrael,"  which  rose  in 
the  holy  place  with  the  fragrant  clouds  of  incense 
(Ps.  xxii  3).  To  the  same  class  also  Ewald  refers 
the  shorter  poems  of  the  like  kind  with  those  al- 
ready qooted,  such  as  Pss.  xxx.,  xxxii.,  cxxxviii., 
and  Is.  xxxriii.,  which  relate  to  less  general  occa- 
sions, and  commemorate  more  special  deliverances. 
Tlte  songs  of  victory  sung  by  the  congregation  in 
the  Temple,  as  Pss.  xlvi.,  xlviii.,  xxiv.  7-10,  which 
it  a  short  triumphal  ode,  and  Ps.  xxix.,  which 
praises  Jehovah  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  natural 
phenomenon,  are  likewise  all  to  be  classed  in  this 
division  of  lyric  poetry.  Next  to  the  hymn  of 
praise  may  be  noticed,  — 

2.  TO'^p,  kindh,  the  lament,  or  dirge,  of  which 
there  are  many  examples,  whether  uttered  over  an 
individual  or  as  an  outburst  of  grief  for  the  calam- 
ities of  the  land.  The  most  touchingly  pathetic  of 
•11  is  perhaps  the  lament  of  David  for  the  death  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19-27),  in  which 
passionate  emotion  is  blended  with  touches  of  ten- 
derness of  which  only  a  strong  nature  is  capable. 
Compare  with  thb  the  lament  for  Abner  (2  Sam. 
iii.  3*3,  34)  and  for  Absafom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  33). 
Of  the  same  character  also,  doubtless,  were  the 
tongs  which  the  singing  men  and  sin^ng  women 
spake  over  Joeiah  at  hU  death  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25), 
Mid  the  songs  of  mourning  for  the  disasters  which 
befell  the  hapless  land  of  Judah,  of  which  Psalms 
xlix.,  Ix.,  Ixxiii.,  cxxxviL,  are  examples  (oomp.  Jer. 
vii.  29,  ix.  10  [9]),  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah the  most  memorable  instances. 

8.  rfVy\  '^'^XPj  sktr  yediddih,  a  love-song 
(Ps.  xlv.  1),  in  its  external  form  at  least.  Other 
kinds  of  pokry  there  are  which  occupy  the  middle 
ground  between  the  lyric  and  gnomic,  being  lyric 


«  Lowth  (Is.  xiv.  4)  undCTitands  m&MkU  to  be  **  the 
pwimsl  name  for  poetic  style  among  the  Hebrews,  in- 
p  every  sort  of  it,  as  noging  under  (MM,  or  oUisr, 
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in  form  and  spirit,  but  gnomic  in  sulgeet.  ThM 
may  be  classed  as  — 

4.  vtp^,  mdshdl,  properly  a  similitude,  and 
then  a  parable,  or  sententious  saying  couched  in 
poetic  language.^  Such  are  the  songs  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxlu.  7,  18;  xxiv.  3,  15,  20,  21,  23),  which 
are  eminently  lyrical  in  character;  the  mocldng 
ballad  in  Num.  xxi.  27-^0,  which  has  been  ooi\)eo- 
tured  to  be  a  fragment  of  an  old  Amorite  war-song 
[Numbers,  p.  2197  b] ;  and  the  apok)gue  of  Jo- 
tbam  (Judg.  ix.  7-20),  both  which  last  are  strongly 
satirical  in  tone.  But  the  finest  of  all  is  the  mag- 
nificent prophetic  song  of  triumph  over  the  M  ol 

Babyton  (Is.  xiv.  4-27).  nT»n,  chidak,  an 
enigma  (like  the  riddle  of  Samson,  Judg.  xiv.  14), 
or  ^  dark  saying,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it  in  Ps.  xlix. 
4,  Ixxviii.  2.  llie  former  passage  iUustrates  the 
musical,  and  therefore  lyric  character  of  these 
**  daric  sayings :  "  I  will  incline  mine  ear  to  a  par- 
able, I  will  open  my  dark  saying  upon  the  harp." 
Mdshdl  and  chtddh  are  used  as  convertible  terms  in 

£z.  xvii.  2.  Lastly,  to  this  dass  bekmgs  H^'^/Q, 
miUtsdh,  a  mocking,  ironical  poem  (Hab.  iL  6).  * 

6.  nbD/p,  liphiOdhj  prayer,  is  the  title  of  Pss. 
xvii.,  Ixxxvi.,  xc,  cii.,  cxlii.,  and  Hab.  iii.  All 
these  are  strictly  lyrical  compositions,  and  the  title 
may  have  been  assigned  to  them  either  as  denoting 
the  ofc(ject  with  which  they  were  written,  or  the  use 
to  which  they  were  applied.  As  Ewald  justly  ob- 
serves, all  lyric  poetry  of  an  elevated  kind,  in  so  fSsr 
as  it  reveals  the  soul  of  the  poet  in  a  pure,  swifl 
outpouring  of  itself,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  prayer; 
and  hence  the  terra  "  prayer  "  was  applied  to  a  col- 
lection of  David's  songs,  of  which  Ps.  Ixxii.  formed 
the  conclusion. 

XL  Gnomic  Poetry. — The  second  grand  division 
of  Hebrew  poetry  is  occupied  by  a  class  of  poems 
which  are  peculiarly  Shemitic,  and  which  represent 
the  nearest  approaches  made  by  the  people  of  that 
race  to  anything  like  philosophic  thought  Reason- 
ing there  is  none:  we  have  only  results,  and  those 
rather  the  product  of  observation  and  reflection  than 
of  induction  or  argumentation.  As  lyric  poetry  is  the 
expression  of  the  poet's  own  feelings  and  impulses, 
so  gnomic  poetry  is  the  form  in  which  the  desire 
of  communicating  knowledge  to  others  finds  vent. 
There  might  possibly  be  an  intermediate  stage  in 
which  the  poets  gave  out  their  experiences  for  theit 
own  pleasure  merely,  and  afterwards  applied  then 
to  the  instruction  of  others,  but  this  could  scarcel) 
have  been  of  long  continuance.  The  impulse  to 
teach  makes  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  must  have 
an  audience.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that 
gnomic  poetry,  as  a  whole,  requires  for  its  develop- 
ment a  period  of  national  tranquillity.  Its  germs 
are  the  floating  proverbs  which  pass  current  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people,  and  embody  the  experiences 
of  many  with  the  wit  of  one.  From  this  small  be- 
ginning it  arises,  at  a  time  when  the  experience  of 
the  nation  has  become  matured,  and  the  mass  of 
truths  which  are  the  result  of  such  experience  have 
passed  into  circulation.  The  fame  of  Solomon's 
wisdom  was  so  great  that  no  less  than  three  thou- 
sand proverbs  are  attributed  to  him,  this  being  the 
form  in  which  the  Hebrew  mind  found  its  most 


of  all  the  ohaiaoteis,  of  sententious,  flgnratirs,  and 
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eoogenial  attennce.  The  tajer  of  wntentkNis  nj- 
Sngs  was  to  the  Hebrews  the  wise  mau,  the  phUos- 
opher.  Of  the  earlier  isolated  proverbs  but  few  ex- 
amples remain.  One  of  the  eariiest  ocean  in  the 
mouth  of  Darid,  and  in  his  time  it  was  the  proTerb 
of  the  ancients:  "ih>m  the  wicked  cometh  wicked- 
ness "  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  13  [14]).  Later  on,  when  the 
fortunes  of  the  nation  were  obscured,  their  experi- 
euce  was  embodied  in  terms  of  sadness  and  despond- 
ency: "The  daja  are  prolonged,  and  every  risiou 
failetb,*'  became  a  saying  and  a  by-word  (Ex.  xii. 
22);  and  the  feeling  that  the  people  were  suffering 
for  the  sins  of  their  fitthers  took  the  form  of  a  sen- 
tence, "  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge"  (Ez.  xviii.  2). 
Such  were  the  models  which  the  gnomic  poet  had 
before  him  for  imitation.  These  detached  sen- 
tences may  be  fiurly  assumed  to  be  the  earliest  form, 
of  which  the  fuller  apophth^m  is  the  expansion, 
swelling  into  sustained  exhortations,  and  even  dra- 
matic dialogiie. 

III.  Dramatic  Poetry.  —  It  is  impossible  to  as- 
sat  that  no  form  of  the  drama  existed  among  the 
Hebrew  people;  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to 
examine  such  portions  of  their  literature  as  ha\'e 
come  down  to  us,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
how  &r  any  traces  of  the  drama  proper  are  discern- 
ible, and  what  inferences  may  be  made  from  them. 
It  is  unquestionably  true,  as  Ewald  obsenes,  that 
the  Arab  reciters  of  romances  will  many  times  in 
their  own  persons  act  out  a  complete  drama  in  rec- 
itation, changing  their  voice  and  gestures  with  the 
change  of  person  and  sul^ect.  Something  of  this 
kind  may  possibly  have  existed  among  the  Hebrews ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  did  exist,  nor  any 
grounds  for  making  even  a  probable  ooigecture  with 
regard  to  it.  A  rude  kind  of  fhrce  is  described  by 
Mr.  Ijuie  {Mod.  Kg.  ii.  chap,  vii.),  the  players  of 
which  >*  are  called  Mohhabbazeefn.  These  frequently 
perform  at  the  festivals  prior  to  weddings  and  cir- 
cumcisions, at  the  houses  of  the  great;  and  some- 
times attract  rings  of  audi  ton  and  spectators  in  the 
public  places  in  Cairo.  Their  performances  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  description :  it  is  chiefly  by  Mil- 
gar  gestures  and  iudecent  actions  that  they  amuse 
and  obtain  applause.  The  actors  are  only  men  and 
boys :  the  part  of  a  woman  being  always  performed 
by  a  man  or  boy  in  female  attire.**  'I*heu  follows 
a  description  of  one  of  these  plays,  the  plot  of  which 
was  extremely  simple.  But  the  mere  &ct  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  rude  exhibitions  among  the  Arabs 
and  Egyptians  ^f  the  present  day  is  of  no  weight 
when  the  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the  Song 
of  Songs  was  designed  to  be  so  represented,  as  a 
simple  pastoral  drama.  Of  course,  in  considering 
such  a  question,  reference  is  made  only  to  the  exter- 
nal form  of  the  poem,  and,  in  order  to  prove  it,  it 
must  be  shown  that  the  dramatic  is  the  only  form  of 
representation  which  it  could  assume,  and  not  that, 
by  the  help  of  two  actors  and  a  chorus,  it  is  capable 
of  being  exhibited  in  a  dramatic  form.  All  that  has 
been  done,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  latter.  It  is  but 
feir,  however,  to  give  the  views  of  those  who  hold 
the  opposite.  Ewald  maintains  that  the  Song  of 
Songs  is  designed  for  a  simple  stage,  because  it  de- 
velops a  complete  action  and  ^mits  of  definite 
{MUses  in  tlie  action,  which  are  only  suited  to  the 
drama.  He  distinguishes  it  in  this  respect  fh>m  the 
^ook  of  Job,  which  is  dramatic  in  form  only,  though, 
as  it  is  occupied  with  a  sublime  subject,  he  compares 
it  with  tvfiedy^  while  the  Song  of  Songs,  being 
taken  ftom  the  common  life  of  the  nation,  may  be 
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compared  to  comedy.  The  one  oompaiisoo  is  prob- 
ably as  appropriate  as  the  other.  In  EwaU's  di- 
vision the  poem  falls  into  13  eaotos  of  tokfably 
equal  length,  which  have  a  certain  beginniog  and 
ending,  with  a  pause  after  each.  The  whole  fonoa 
four  acts  for  which  three  actors  are  sufficient:  a 
hero,  a  maiden,  and  a  chorus  of  women,  these  be- 
ing all  who  would  be  on  the  stagie  at  once.  Tht 
foUowing  are  the  divisions  of  the  acts:  — 

]nr8tAet,i.2-ii.7.  .  . 
8M0odAet,U.  8-iii.  6 


ThiidAet,iU.6-viiL4 


Voorth  Act,  TiU.  &-14. 

The  latest  work  on  the  subject  b  that  of  M. 
Renan  {Lt  Cantique  de*  Cantiquts),  who  has  given 
a  spirited  translation  of  the  poem,  and  airangcd  II 
in  acts  and  scenes,  according  to  his  owu  theory  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  rcpn- 
sented.  He  divides  the  whole  into  16  cantos,  wfaidi 
form  five  acta  and  an  epilogue.  Hie  acta  and 
scenes  an  thus  arranged: — 

f'boeDel. 


Isteaato,  L2-8. 

2d      « 

L9-II.7. 

8d      « 

a.  8-17- 

4Ui    ^ 

iM.1-6.- 

6th    " 

itt.6-11. 

6th    '^ 

lv.1-7. 

7th    « 

IV.8-T.1. 

8th    " 

T.2-8. 

9th    « 

V.  9-vi8. 

10th  ^ 

Ti.4-TU.l. 

nth  « 

Ttt.2-10. 

12tb  « 

VH.10-VIIL4. 

latbeaato. 

nr«tAot,L2-U.  7 


8eooadAefe,U.8-UI.&. 

Third  Act,  ML  6-T.l.. 
fourth  Act,  T.  2- tL  8 


2. 

8. 

(  Scene  I. 
\      «    2. 

!  Scene  1. 
«  2. 
«  8. 
of  asfaiglei 
1 
2. 
8. 
4. 


1.2- 

•6. 

17- 

U. 

L12 

-ILT. 

!L8- 

•17. 

m.i- 

-6. 

lfl.«- 

-IL 

iv.l- 

6w 

lv.7- 

▼.1 

esse. 
▼14- 

>9. 

▼i.10 

-vB-U. 

Til.12 

.Tift.  4. 

▼ill.  6-7. 

FlfthAct,Ti.4-viii.  7. 

Bpttogue,  ▼iU.  8-14. 

But  M.  Renan,  who  is  compelled,  in 
with  his  own  theory  of  the  mission  of  the  Sbemttk 
races,  to  admit  that  no  trace  of  anything  approaeb- 
ing  to  the  reguhu*  drama  is  found  among  them, 
does  not  regard  the  Song  of  Songs  as  a  drama  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  products  <J  the  Greek  and 
Roman  theatres,  but  as  dramatic  poetry  in  the 
widest  application  of  the  term,  to  designate  aoy 
composition  conducted  in  dialogue  and  correspond- 
ing to  an  action.  The  absence  of  the  itsgukr 
drama  he  attributes  to  the  want  of  a  compfieated 
mythology,  analogous  to  that  possessed  by  the  Indo- 
European  peoples.  Monotheism,  the  characteristie 
religious  belief  of  the  Sheroitic  races,  stifled  the 
growth  of  a  mythofogy  and  checked  the  devek>p- 
ment  of  the  drama.  Be  this  as  it  may,  dramatie 
representation  appears  to  have  been  alien  to  the 
fedings  of  the  Hebrews.  At  no  period  of  theb 
history  before  the  age  of  Herod  is  there  the  least 
trace  of  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem,  whatever  other 
foreign  inno^ntions  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  burst  of  indignation  which  the  higb-pricst 
Jason  incurred  for  attempting  to  establish  a  gym- 
nasium and  to  introduce  the  Greek  gamea  is  a 
significant  symptom  of  the  repugnance  which  the 
people  felt  for  such  spectacles.  The  same  antipathy 
remains  to  the  present  day  among  the  Arabs,  and 
the  attempt*  to  introduce  theatres  at  Beyroat  and 
in  Algeria  have  signally  fiuled.     But,  aaji  M. 
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d,  the  Song  of  Songs  is  a  dnnutio  poem: 
there  were  no  public  performances  in  Palestine, 
therefore  it  must  have  been  represented  in  private; 
and  he  is  compelled  to  frame  the  following  hy- 
pothesis concerning  it:  that  it  is  a  iibreUo  intended 
to  be  completed  by  the  play  of  the  actors  and  by 
music,  and  represented  in  private  families,  prob- 
ably at  marriage-feasts,  the  representation  being 
extended  over  the  se>-eral  days  of  the  feast  The 
last  supposition  removes  a  difficulty  which  has  been 
felt  to  be  almost  fatal  to  the  idea  that  the  poem  is 
a  continuously  dei-eloped  drama.  Each  act  b  com- 
plete'in  itself;  there  is  no  suspended  interest,  and 
the  structure  of  the  poem  is  obvious  and  natural 
if  we  regard  each  act  as  a  separate  drama  intended 
for  one  of  the  days  of  the  feast.  We  must  look 
for  a  parallel  to  it  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when, 
besides  th^  mystery  pUys,  there  were  scenic  repre- 
sentations sufficiently  developed.  The  Song  of 
Songs  occupies  the  middle  plaos  between  the  regular 
drama  and  the  eclogue  or  pastcMal  dialogue,  and 
finds  a  perfect  analogue,  both  as  regards  sufc(ject 
and  scenic  arrangement,  in  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  plays  of  Arras,  Le  Jeu  de  Robin  et  Marion. 
Such  is  M.  Kenan's  explanation  of  the  outward 
form  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  regarded  as  a  portion 
of  Hebrew  literature.  It  has  been  due  to  his  great 
learning  and  rq)utation  to  give  his  opinion  some- 
what at  length:  but  his  arguments  in  support  of 
it  are  so  little  convincing  that  it  must  be  regarded 
at  best  but  as  an  ingenious  hypothesis,  the  ground- 
work of  which  is  taken  away  by  M.  Kenan's  own 
admissiou  that  dnunatic  representations  are  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Shemitic  races.  The  simple 
corollary  to  this  proposition  must  be  that  the  Song 
of  Songs  is  not  a  drama,  but  in  its  external  form 
partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  an  eckgue  or  pas- 
toral diak)gue. 

It  b  smoely  necessary  after  thb  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  the  Book  of  Job  b  a  dramatic 
poem  or  not.  Inasmuch  as  it  represents  an  action 
and  a  progress,  it  b  a  drama  as  truly  and  really  as 
any  poem  can  be  which  devek>ps  the  working  of 
passion,  and  the  alternations  of  fiuth,  hope,  dis- 
trust, triumphant  confidence,  and  bbck  despair,  in 
the  struggle  which  it  depicts  the  human  mind  as 
engaged  in,  while  attempting  to  solve  one  of  the 
most  intricate  problems  it  can  be  called  upon  to  re- 
gard. It  b  a  drama  as  life  b  a  drama,  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  tragedies;  but  that  it  b  a  dramatic  poem, 
intended  to  be  represented  upon  a  stage,  or  capable 
of  being  so  represented,  may  be  confidently  denied. 

One  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  not  indeed 
peculiar  to  it,  but  shared  by  it  in  common  with  the 
literature  of  other  nations,  b  its  intensely  national 
and  local  coloring.  The  writers  were  Hebrews  of 
the  Hebrews,  drawing  their  inspiration  fW)m  the 
mountains  and  rivers  of  Palestine,  which  they  have 
•mmortalized  in  their  poetic  figures,  and  even  while 
ottering  the  sublimest  and  most  universal  truths 
never  forgetting  their  own  naUonality  in  its  nar- 
rowest and  intensest  form.  Their  images  and 
metaphors,  says  Munk  (Pa/es/ine,  p.  444  aX  «'  are 
taken  chi^y  from  nature  and  the  phenomena  of 
Palestine  and  the  surrounding  countries,  from  the 
pastoral  life;,  frx>m  agriculture  and  the  national 
history.  The  stars  of  heaven,  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
shore, are  the  image  of  a  great  multitude.  Would 
tb^  speak  of  a  mighty  host  of  enemies  Invading 
(he  country,  they  are  the  swift  torrents  or  the  roar- 
ing waves  of  the  sea,  or  the  doods  that  bring  on 
a  tempest;  the  war-chariots  advance  swiftly  like 
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lightnhig  or  the  whirlwinds.  Happiness  rises  as 
the  dawn  and  shines  like  the  daylight;  the  blessing 
of  God  descends  like  the  dew  or  the  bountifUl  rain 
the  anger  of  Heaven  b  a  devouring  fire  that  anni 
hilates  the  wicked  as  the  flame  which  devours  the 
stubble.  Unhappiness  b  likened  to  days  of  clouds 
and  darkness;  at  times  of  great  catastrophes  the 
sun  sets  in  broad  day,  the  heavens  are  shaken,  the 
earth  trembles,  the  stars  disappear,  the  sun  b 
changed  into  darkness  and  the  moon  into  blood,  and 
so  on.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  oaks  of  fiashan, 
are  the  image  of  the  mighty  man,  the  palm  and 
the  reed  of  the  great  and  the  humble,  briers  and 
thorns  of  the  wicked ;  the  pious  man  b  an  olive 
ever  green,  or  a  tree  planted  by  the  water-side. 
The  animal  kingdom  fhmbbed  equally  a  large 
number  of  images:  the  lion,  the  image  of  power, 
b  also,  like  the  wolf,  bear,  etc.,  that  of  tyrants  and 
violent  and  rapacious  men;  and  the  pious  who 
suffers  b  a  feeble  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter.  The 
strong  and  powerful  man  b  compared  to  the  he- 
goat  or  the  bull  of  Bashan ;  the  kine  of  Bashan 
figure,  in  the  discourses  of  Amos,  as  the  image 
of  rich  and  voluptuous  women;  the  people  who 
rebel  against  the  Divine  will  are  a  refractory  heifer. 
Other  images  are  borrowed  from  the  country  life 
and  firom  the  life  domestic  and  social:  the  chastise- 
ment of  God  weighs  upon  Israel  like  a  wagon 
laden  with  sheaves;  the  dead  cover  the  earth  as 
the  dung  which  covers  the  surfiice  of  the  fields. 
The  impious  man  sows  crime  and  reaps  misery,  or 
he  sows  the  wind  and  reaps  the  tempest.  The 
people  yielding  to  the  blows  of  their  enemies  are 
like  the  com  crushed  beneath  the  threshing  instru- 
ment. God  tramples  the  wine  in  the  wine-press 
when  He  chastises  the  impious  and  sheds  their 
blood.  The  wrath  of  Jehovah  is  often  represented 
as  an  intoxicathig  cup,  which  He  causes  those  to 
empty  who  have  merited  hb  chastisement:  terrors 
and  anguish  are  often  compared  to  the  pangs  of 
childbirth.  Peoples,  towns,  and  states  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Hebrew  poets  under  the  image  of 
daughters  or  wives;  in  their  impiety  they  are 
courtesans  or  adulteresses.  The  historical  allusions 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  taken  from  the 
catastrophe  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  the  miracles 
of  the  departure  from  Egypt,  and  the  appearance 
of  Jehovah  on  Sinai."  Examples  might  easily  be 
multiplied  in  illustration  of  thb  remarkable  char- 
acteristic of  the  Hebrew  poets:  they  stand  thick 
upon  every  page  of  their  writings,  and  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  vague  generalizations  of  the  Indian 
philosophic  poetry. 

In  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  there  b  a 
peculiarity  about  the  diction  used  in  poetry  —  a 
kind  of  poetical  dialect,  characterized  by  archaic 
and  irregular  forms  of  words,  abrupt  constructions, 
and  unusual  inflexions,  which  distinguish  It  from 
the  contemporary  prose  or  historical  style.  It  b 
universally  observed  that  archaic  forms  and  usages 
of  words  linger  in  the  poetry  of  a  language  after 
they  have  fidlen  out  of  ordinary  use.  A  few  of 
these  forms  and  usages  are  here  given  from  Gese- 
nius's  Lehrgebdude,  The  Piel  and  HiphU  voices 
are  used  intransitively  (Jer.  li.  56;  Ea.  x.  7;  Job 
xxix.  S4):  the  apooopated  future  b  used  as  a 
present  (Job  xv.  33;  Ps.  xi.  6;  Is.  xlii.  6).     The 

termination  H^  b  found  for  the  ordinary  fiuninine 

rr  (Ex.  XT.  a;  Gen.  xlix.  22;  Ps.  cxxxii.  4);  and 

for  the  plural  D'»7  we  have  ]^  (Job  xv.  13;  Ek. 
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xxvL  18)  and  '^  (Jer.  xxii.  U;  Am.  viL  1).  Tbe 
verbal  suffixes,  10,  10^,  aiul  SQt  (Ex.  x7.  9), 
aiul  the  proDomiDal  suffixes  to  noons  Vy^  for  D^> 
and  JITT^  for  1^  (Hab.  lii.  10),  are  peculiar  to 
tlie  poeUoal  books;  as  are  ^'tlS  (Ps.  cxvL  12), 
SB'*J  (Deut  xxxii.  37;  Ps.  xL  7),  and  the  more 
unusual  forms,  n^TT;:  (Ex.  xl.  16),  HJ^*^ 
(Ex.  i.  11),  nj5**::  (E«.,xiu.  2O).  in  poetical 
language  also  we  find  *^23^  for  w  or  Dn||p,  1Q  7 
for  b,  1D5  for  9>  '^'^^  ftw  J;  the  plural  forms 
of  the  prepositions,  '♦b^  for  1^  '»^2  for  IJ, 
jlV.i  w^d  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  nouns,  ^^^»1 

fof  h^i  ^T}n  for  ''':?^»  ^"P^V.  for  D''??, 

and  soon. 

But  the  form  of  Hebrew  poetrj  is  its  distin- 
guishing characteristic,  and  what  this  form  is,  has 
been  a  vexed  question  for  many  ages.     The  Thera- 

rutc,  as  described  bj  Philo  {de  Vitd  ContempL 
8,  vol.  ii.  p.  475,  ed.  Mang.),  sang  hymns  and 
psalms  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  in  divers  measures 
and  strains;  and  these  were  either  new  or  ancient 
ones  composed  by  the  old  poets,  who  had  left  be- 
hind them  measures  and  mefodies  of  trimeter  verses, 
of  processional  songs,  of  hymns,  of  songs  sung  at 
the  ofiering  of  libations,  or  before  the  altar,  and 
eontmuous  choral  songs,  beautifully  measured  out 
in  strophes  of  intricate  character  (§  10,  p.  484). 
The  value  of  Philo*s  testimony  on  this  point  may 
be  estimated  by  another  passage  in  his  works,  in 
which  he  claims  for  Moses  a  knowledge  of  num- 
bers and  geometry,  the  theory  of  rhythm,  harmony, 
and  metre,  and  the  whole  Rcience  of  music,  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  {de  V'itd  MoiUy  i.  5,  vol  ii.  p. 
84).  The  evidence  of  Josephus  is  aa  little  to  be 
relied  upon.  Both  these  writen  labored  to  mag- 
nify the  greatness  of  their  own  nation,  and  to  show 
that  in  literature  and  philosophy  the  Greeks  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  Hebrew  barbarians.  This 
idea  pervades  all  their  writings,  and  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  as  the  key-note  of  their  testi- 
mony on  this  as  on  other  points.  Aooording  to 
Josephus  {AnL  il.  16,  §  4),  the  Song  of  Moses  at 
the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.)  was  composed  in  the  hex- 
ameter measure  {iv  i^afA4rpip  T6y^);  and  again 
{ArU,  iv.  8,  §  44),  the  song  in  Deut.  xxxii.  is  de- 
scribed as  a  hexameter  poem.  The  Psalma  of 
David  were  in  various  metres,  some  trimeters  and 
some  pentameters  (AnL  vii.  12,  §  3).  Eosebius 
(de  Prop,  Evang,  xi.  3,  514,  ed.  CoL  1688)  char- 
aeterizes  the  great  Song  of  Moses  and  the  118th 
(ll9th)  Psalm  as  metrical  compositions  in  what 
the  Greeks  caD  the  heroic  metre.  They  are  said 
to  be  hexameters  of  sixteen  syllables.  The  other 
verse  compositions  of  the  Hebrews  are  said  to  be 
in  trimeters.  This  saying  of  Eusebius  is  attacked 
by  Julian  (CyrilL  oontr,  JuL  vii.  2),  who  on  his 
part  endeavored  to  prove  the  Hebrews  devoid  of  all 
fulture.  Jerome  {Prcs/.  in  Hidb)  appeals  to  Phifo, 
Josephus,  Origen,  and  Eusebius,  for  proof  that  the 
Psalter,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  almost 
all  the  songs -of  Scripture,  are  composed  in  metre, 
like  the  odee  of  Horace,  Pindar,  AIcsbus,  and  Sap- 
pho.   Again,  he  says  that  the  Book  of  Job,  from 
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ilL  8  to  xliL  6,  is  hi  hexameters,  with  daetyis  and 
spondees,  and  frequently,  00  aoooont  of  tiie  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Hebrew  fainguage,  other  fert  whieh 
have  not  the  same  syBabla  but  the  same  time. 
In  EpiiL  ad  Pauhm  {0pp.  ii.  709,  ed.  Martianay) 
occurs  a  passage  which  shows  in  some  measoie 
how  far  we  are  to  undentand  literally  the  tenns 
which  Jerome  has  borrowed  fh>m  the  verse  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  applied  to  the  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  conduskm  seems  inevitabls 
that  these  tenns  are  employed  simply  to  denote  a 
general  external  resembhmce,  and  by  no  means  to 
indicate  the  existence,  among  the  poets  of  the  CMd 
Testament,  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  metre, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  understand  the  tenn. 
There  are,  sa^'s  Jerome,  four  alphabetical  Psslms, 
the  110th  (Ulth),  111th  (112tb),  118th  (119th), 
and  the  144th  (145th).  In  the  first  two,  one  letter 
corresponds  to  each  clause  or  venide,  which  is 
written  in  trimeter  hunbics.  The  others  sve  fa 
tetrameter  iambics,  like  the  song  in  Deuteronomy. 
In  Ps.  118  (119),  eight  verses  foUow  cMh  letter: 
in  Ps.  144  (146),  a  letter  corresponds  to  a  verse. 
In  Lamentations  we  have  four  sjphabetical  acroa- 
tics,  the  firat  two  of  which  are  written  in  a  kind 
of  Sapphic  metre;  for  three  clauses  which  are 
connected  together  and  begin  with  one  letter  (a.  e. 
in  the  fhrst  clause)  ckMie  with  a  period  in  berate 
measure  {Heroid  comma).  Hie  third  is  written 
in  trimeter,  and  the  versea  in  threes  each  begin 
with  the  same  letter.  The  fourth  is  like  the  iiiM 
and  second.  The  Proverbs  end  with  an  alpha- 
betical poem  in  tetnmeter  iambics,  beginning,  **  A 
virtuous  woman  who  can  find  ?  **  In  the  Pretf, 
in  Chnrn,  Erueh.  Joome  compares  the  metres  of 
the  Psalms  to  those  of  Horace  and  Pindar,  now 
running  in  Iambics,  now  ringing  with  Aloaics,  now 
swelling  with  Sapphics,  now  beginning  with  a  half 
foot  What,  he  asks,  is  more  beautiftil  tha  the 
song  of  Deuteronomy  and  Isaiah?  What  more 
weighty  than  Solomon  ?  What  more  perfect  thaa 
Job?  All  which,  as  Josephus  and  Origen  testify, 
are  composed  in  hexameten  and  pentameten. 
There  can  be  littledoubt  that  these  terms  are  men 
generalities,  and  express  no  naore  than  a  eertaia 
rough  resembUmoe,  so  that  the  songs  of  Moees  and 
Isahih  may  be  dedgnated  hexameten  and  pentaa- 
eters,  with  as  much  propriety  as  the  first  and 
second  chapters  of  Lamentations  may  be  eomparsd 
to  Sapphic  odes.  The  resembbnoe  of  the  Hebrew 
verse  composition  to  the  dassie  metres,  b  expressly 
denied  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (1  TmeL  m  Ptabn, 
cap.  iv.).  Augustine  {Ep.  131  ad  Nmnerimi) 
confesses  his  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  but  adds  that 
those  skilled  in  the  language  believed  the  Psahns 
of  David  to  be  written  in  metre,  bldoreof  Sevitts 
( Orig,  i.  18)  ekums  for  the  heroic  metre  the  high- 
est antiquity,  inasmuch  as  the  Soog  of  Moses  was 
composed  in  it,  and  the  Book  of  Job,  who  *  was 
contemporary  with  Moses,  fong  before  the  times 
of  Phereoydes  and  Homer,  is  written  in  dactyls 
and  spondees.  Joseph  Soaliger  {Ammade,  ad  ^m. 
Chron,  p.  6  6,  etc.)  was  one  of  the  fint  to  point 
out  the  foUacy  of  Jerome's  statement  with  regard 
to  the  metres  of  the  Psalter  and  the  Lamentations, 
and  to  assert  that  these  books  contained  no  versa 
bound  by  metrical  laws,  but  that  their  bugvage 
was  merely  prose,  animated  by  a  poetic  spbit.  He 
admitted  the  Song  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  the 
Proverbs,  and  Job,  to  be  the  only  books  in  whish 
there  wa«  necessarily  any  tnee  of  rhythm,  and  thb 
rhythm  be  oomparM  to  that  of  two  dimeter  iaan 
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Uoi,  sometimes  of  more,  sometimes  of  fewer  syllft- 
Um  s«  the  sense  required.  Gerhard  Yoesius  {de 
Nat,  ei  OmtL  Artit  Poet,  Ub.  1,  c  13,  §  8)  says, 
that  in  Job  and  the  ProTerbs  there  is  rhythm 
but  DO  metre;  that  is,  regard  is  had  to  the 
onmber  of  syllables  but  not  to  their  quantity.  In 
the  PSakns  and  Lamentations  not  even  rhythm  is 
observed. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  opinions  pronounced  by 
these  high  authorities,  there  were  still  many  who 
believed  in  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  metre,  and  in 
the  possibility  of  recovering  it.  The  theories  pro- 
posed for  this  purpose  were  various.  Gomarus, 
professor  at  Groningen  (Davidit  lAfra^  Lugd.  Bat 
1637),  advocated  both  rhymes  and  metre;  for  the 
latter  he  laid  down  the  following  rules.  The  vowel 
akme,  as  it  is  long  or  short,  determines  the  length 
of  a  syllable.  Shioa  forms  no  syllable.  The 
periods  or  versicles  of  the  Hebrew  poems  never 
contain  less  than  a  distich,  or  two  verses,  but  in 
proportion  as  the  periods  are  longer  they  contain 
more  verses.  The  but  syllable  of  a  verse  is  indif- 
ferently long  or  short.  This  ^tem,  if  system 
it  may  be  called  (for  it  ia  equally  adapted  for 
prose),  was  supported  by  many  men  of  note;  among 
others  by  the  younger  Bnxtorf;  Heinsius,  L.  de 
Dieo,  Constantin  I'Empereur,  and  Hottinger.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was  vigorously  attacked  by  L. 
CappeUus,  Calovius,  Danhauer,  Pfeiffer,  and  Solo- 
mon Van  TiL  Towards  the  dose  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury Bfarcus  Meibomius  announced  to  the  world, 
with  an  amount  of  pompous  assurance  which  is 
charming,  that  he  had  discovered  the  lost  metrical 
system  of  the  Hebrews.  By  the  hdp  of  this  mys- 
terious secret,  which  he  attributed  to  divine  revela- 
tioD,  he  proposed  to  restore  not  only  the  Psahns 
but  the  whofe  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  thehr  pristine 
OQDdition,  and  thus  confer  upon  the  world  a  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew  greater  than  any  which  had  existed 
since  the  ages  which*  preceded  the  Alexandrine 
translators.  But  Meibomius  did  not  aUow  his  en- 
thusiasm to  get  the  better  of  his  prudence,  and  the 
condition  on  which  this  portentous  secret  was  to  be 
made  public  was,  that  six  thousand  curious  men 
should  contribute  5^  sterling  a-pieoe  for  a  cppy  of 
his  book,  which  was  to  be  printed  in  two  volumes 
foHo.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  his  scheme 
fell  to  the  ground.  He  published  some  specimens 
of  his  restoration  of  ten  paalms,  and  six  entire  ohap- 
ters  of  the  Okl  Testament  in  1690.  The  glimpses 
which  he  gives  of  his  grand  secret  are  not  such  as 
would  make  us  regret  that  the  knowkslge  of  it 
perished  with  him.  The  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  he 
■ays,  is  written  in  distichs,  except  the  first  psalm, 
which  is  in  a  diflbrent  metre,  and  serves  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  rest  They  were  therefore  in- 
tended to  be  sung,  not  by  one  priest,  or  by  one 
chorus,  but  by  two.  Meibomius  **  was  severely 
efaastised  by  J.  U.  Mains,  B.  H.  Gebhardus,  and 
J.  G.  Zentgrarius  '*  (Jebb,  8aer.  LU.  p.  11).  In 
the  last  century  the  learned  Francis  Hare,  bishop 
of  Chichester,  published  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
I^nlms,  metrically  divided,  to  ^riiich  he  prefixed  a 
di«ertation  on  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
(Paabn,  tib»  in  ver$icuioi  metrice  divinUf  etc.,  Lond. 
1736).  Bishop  ^an  maintained  that  in  Hebrew 
poetry  no  regard  was  had  to  the  quantity  of  sylla- 
ble. He  regarded  Shivai  as  long  vowels,  and 
long  vowels  as  short  at  his  pleasure.  The  rules  which 
he  kid  down  are  the  foUowing.  In  Hebrew  poetry 
all  the  feet  are  dissyllables,  and  no  regard  is  had  to 
the  quantity  of  a  syllable^    Cbusss  consist  of  an 
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equal  or  unequal  number  of  syllables.  If  Um 
number  of  syllables  be  equal,  the  verses  are  tro" 
ehaic ;  if  unequal,  iambic.  Periods  for  the  most  part 
consist  of  two  verses,  often  three  or  four,  sometimes 
more.  Clauses  of  the  same  periods  are  of  the  same 
kind,  that  is,  dther  iambic  or  trochaic,  with  very 
few  exceptions.  Trochaic  clauses  generally  agree 
in  the  number  of  the  feet,  which  are  sometimes 
three,  as  in  Pss.  xciv.  1,  cri.  1,  and  this  is  the  most 
frequent;  sometimes  five,  as  in  Ps.  ix.  5.  In  iam- 
bic clauses  the  number  of  feet  is  sometimes  the 
same,  but  they  generally  differ.  Both  kinds  of  verse 
are  mixed  iu  the  same  poem.  .  In  order  to  carry 
out  these  rules  they  are  supplemented  by  one  which 
gives  to  the  versifier  the  widest  license.  Words 
and  verses  are  contracted  or  lengthened  at  will,  by 
syncope,  elision,  etc.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
bishop  was  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining  that 
all  grammarians  had  hitherto  erred  in  laying  down 
the  rules  of  ordinary  punctuation.  His  system,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  carries  its  own  refutation  with 
it,  but  was  considered  by  Lowth  to  be  worthy  a 
reply  under  the  title  of  MttrioB  Hariana  Bi'evis 
ConfuUxtio^  printed  at  the  end  of  his  2>e  Sacra 
Poes,  Heb.  PraUctumet,  etc. 

Anton  {Confect.  de  Metro  Heb.  AnL  Lips. 
1770),  admitting  the  metre  to  be  regulated  by  the 
accents,  endeavored  to  prove  that  in  the  Hebrew 
poems  was  a  highly  artistic  and  regular  system, 
like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  consisting  of 
strophes,  antistropbes,  epodes,  and  the  like;  but  his 
method  is  as  arbitrary  as  Hare*s.  The  theory  of 
Lautwein  {Vertuch  einer  richtigen  Theorie  vcn 
der  bibi  Venkunst,  Tub.  1775)  is  an  improvement 
upon  those  of  his  predecessors,  inasmuch  as  he  re- 
jects the  measurement  of  verse  by  kmg  and  short 
syllables,  and  marks  the  scansion  by  the  tone  ac- 
cent He  assumes  little  more  than  a  free  rhythm : 
the  verses  are  distinguished  by  a  certain  rdation 
in  their  contents,  and  connected  by  a  poetic 
euphony.  Sir  W.  Jones  ( Comment  Poe$.  Asiat, 
1774)  attempted  to  apply  the  rules  of  Arabic  metre 
to  Hebrew.  He  regarded  as  a  long  syllable  one 
which  terminated  in  a  consonant  or  quiescent  letter 

(H,  n,  ^);  but  he  did  not  devdope  any  system. 
The  preesnt  Arabic  prosody,  however,  is  of  com- 
paratively modem  invention ;  and  it  is  not  consistent 
with  probability  that  there  cook)  be  any  system  of 
versifieation  among  the  Hebrews  like  tint  imagined 
by  Sir  W.  Jones,  when  in  the  example  he  quotes 
of  Cant  L  5,  he  refers  the  first  clause  of  the  verse 
to  the  second,  and  the  last  to  the  fifteenth  kind  of 
Arabic  metre.  Greve  ( Ultima  Capita  Jobi^  etc 
1791)  believed  that  in  Hebrew,  as  in  Arabic  and 
Syriac,  there  was  a  metre,  but  that  it  was  obscured 
by  the  feke  orthography  of  the  Masorets.  He 
therefore  assumed  fbr  the  Hebrew  an  Arabic  vo- 
calization, and  with  this  modification  he  found 
iambic  trimeters,  dimeters,  and  tetrameters,  to  be 
the  DMwt  common  forms  of  verse,  and  lays  down 
the  laws  of  versification  accordingly.  Bellermann 
( Vertuck  ubtr  die  MHrik  der  Bebrder^  1813)  was 
the  last  who  attempted  to  set  forth  the  oM  Hebrew 
metres.  He  adopted  the  Masoretic  orthograph} 
and  vocalization,  and  determined  the  quantity  of 
syllables  by  the  accentuation,  and  what  he  tenued 
the  **  Morensystem,"  denoting  by  moreii  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  syllable.  Each  syllable  which  has 
not  the  tone  accent  must  have  three  moren ;  every 
syllable  which  has  the  tone  accent  may  have  either 
four  or  two,  but  generally  three.    The  inorew  ar». 
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reckoned  as  foUowi :  a  long  vowel  has  two;  a  short 
vowel,  one;  every  consonant,  whether  single  or 
double,  has  one  more.  Sheva  simple  or  com- 
posite is  not  reckoned.  The  qoieaoent  letten  have 
no  more,  Dageah  forte  compensative  has  one;  so 
baa  ntetheg.  The  minority  of  dissyllable  and  tri- 
syllable words,  having  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable, will  thus  form  iambics  and  anapcests.  But 
as  many  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  these 
will  form  trochees.  The  most  common  kinds  of 
feet  are  iambics  and  anapsesto,  interchanging  with 
trochees  and  tribrachs.  Of  verses  oompoaed  of 
these  feet,  though  not  uniform  as  regards  Uie  num- 
bers of  the  feet,  consist,  according  to  Bellermann, 
the  poems  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Among  those  who  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
Hebrew  metre,  but  in  the  impossibility  of  recover- 
ing it,  were  Carpa>v,  Lowth,  Pfieifi^,  Herder  to  a 
certain  extent,  Jahn,  Bauer,  and  Buxtorf.  The 
opinions  of  Ix»wth,  with  regard  to  Hebrew  metre, 
are  summed  up  by  Jebb  {Sacr.  Lit  p.  16)  as  fol- 
bws :  **  He  begins  by  assoting,  that  certain  of  the 
Hebrew  writings  are  not  only  animated  with  the 
true  poetic  spirit,  but,  in  some  degree,  couched  in 
poetic  numbm;  yet,  he  allows,  that  the  quantity, 
the  rhythm,  or  modulation  of  Hebrew  poetry,  not 
only  is  unknown,  but  admits  of  no  investigation  by 
human  art  or  industry;  he  states,  after  Abarbanel, 
that  the  Jews  themselves  disclaim  the  very  memory 
of  metrical  composition;  he  acknowledges,  that  the 
artificial  conformation  of  the  sentences,  is  the  sole 
Indication  of  metre  in  these  poems;  he  barely  main- 
tains the  cret&bility  of  attention  having  been  paid 
to  numbers  or  feet  in  their  compositions;  and,  at 
the  same  Unie,  he  confesses  the  utter  impossibility 
of  determining,  whether  Hebrew  poetry  was  modu- 
lated by  the  ear  alone,  or  according  to  any  definite 
and  settled  rules  of  prosody."  The  opinions  of 
Scaliger  and  Yossius  have  been  already  referred  to. 
Vitringa  allows  to  Isaiah  a  kind  of  oratorial  meas- 
ure, but  adds  that  it  could  not  on  this  account  be 
rightly  termed  poetry.  Michaelis  (Not.  4  in  PnxL 
iii.)  in  his  notes  on  Ixwth,  held  that  there  never 
was  metre  in  Hebrew,  but  only  a  free  rhythm,  as  in 
recitative,  though  even  less  trammeled.  He  de- 
clared himself  against  the  Masoretic  distinction  of 
long  and  short  vowels,  and  made  the  rhythm  to  de- 
pend upon  the  tone  syllable;  adding,  with  regard  to 
fixed  and  regular  metre,  that  what  has  evaded  such 
dihgent  search  he  thought  had  no  existence.  On 
the  subject  of  the  rhythmical  character  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  as  opposed  to  metrical,  the  remarks  of  Jebb 
are  remarkably  appropriate.  **  Hebrew  poetry,** 
he  says  {Sacr,  JM,  p.  20),  "  is  universal  poetxy: 
the  poetiy  of  all  Utnguages,  and  of  all  peoples:  the 
collocation  of  words  (whatever  may  have  been  the 
Boand,  for  of  this  we  are  quite  ignorant)  if  primarily 
directed  to  secure  the  best  possible  announcement 
and  discrimination  of  the  sense:  let,  then,  a  trans* 
lator  only  be  literal,  and,  so  fiu*  as  the  genius  of 
his  bmguage  will  permit,  let  him  preserve  the  origi- 
nal  order  of  the  words,  and  he  will  infallibly  put 
the  reader  in  possession  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  that 
the  Hebrew  text  can  give  to  the  beet  Hebrew 
scholar  of  the  present  day.  Now,  had  there  been 
originally  metre,  tlie  case,  it  is  presumed,  could 
hardly  have  been  such ;  somewhat  must  have  been 
■aerificed  to  the  importunities  of  metrical  necessity; 
the  sense  could  not  have  invariably  predominated 
-Kver  the  sound ;  and  the  poetry  could  not  have  been, 
as  it  unquestionably  and  emphatically  is,  a  poetry, 
not  of  sounds,  or  of  words,  but  of  thingi.     Let 
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not  this  last  assertion,  however,  be  misosterpretsrl  - 
I  would  be  understood  merely  to  assert  that  sound, 
and  words  in  subordination  to  sound,  do  not  in 
Hebrew,  as  in  classical  poetry,  enter  into  the  es- 
sence of  the  thing;  but  it  is  happily  undeniable, 
that  the  words  of  the  poetical  Scriptures  are  ex- 
quisitely fitted  to  convey  the  sense;  and  it  is 
highly  probable,  that,  hi  the  lifetime  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  sounds  were  sufiSdently  hannonious: 
when  I  say  sufficiently  hsrmonious,  I  naean  so 
harmonious  as  to  render  the  poetry  grateftil  to  the 
ear  in  recitation,  and  suitable  to  musical  accom- 
paniment; for  which  purpose,  the  cadence  of  well- 
modulated  prose  would  fully  answer;  a  fisct  which 
will  not  be  controverted  by  any  person  with  % 
moderately  good  ear,  that  has  ever  heard  a  chapter 
of  Isaiah  skilUully  read  from  our  aotboriaed  trans- 
lation, that  has  ever  listened  to  one  of  Kent*s 
Anthems  well  performed,  or  to  a  song  from  the 
Messiah  of  Handel.'* 

Abarbanel  (on  Is.  v.)  makes  three  divisions  ot 
Hebrew  poetry,  including  in  the  first  the  noodcn 
poems  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Arabic,  are  oon- 
gtructed  according  to  modem  principles  of  vcrslii- 
cation.  Among  the  second  class  he  arranges  such 
as  have  no  metre,  but  are  adapted  to  melodies.  In 
these  occur  the  poetical  forms  of  words,  lengthened 
and  abbreriated,  and  the  like.  To  this  class  bekmg 
the  songs  of  Moses  in  Ex.  xv.,  Deut  xxxii.,  the 
song  of  Deborah,  and  the  song  of  David.  The 
third  ckss  includes  those  compositions  which  are 
distinguished  not  by  their  form  but  by  the  figura- 
tive character  of  their  descriptions,  ss  the  SoSog  of 
Songs,  and  the  Song  of  Isaiah. 

Among  those  who  maintain  the  absence  oC  any 
regularity  perceptible  to  the  ear  in  the  oompositioo 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  may  be  mentioned  Richanl 
Simon  {ffiU,  CrU,  du  V,  T,  i.  c  8,  p.  67),  Was- 
muth  (/fist  Aec  ffet/r,  p.  14),  Alstedius  (£^ 
BiU,  c.  27,  p.  257),  the  author  of  the  book  Coxri, 
and  R.  Azariah  de*  Rossi,  in  his  book  entitled 
Meor  Enayim,  The  author  of  the  book  Cosri 
held  that  the  Hebrews  had  no  metre  bound  by  the 
laws  of  diction,  because  their  poetry  being  intended 
to  be  sung  was  therefore  independent  of  metrical 
laws.  H.  Azariah  expresses  hb  approbation  of  the 
opinions  of  Cozri  and  Abarhaoel,  who  deny  the 
existence  of  songs  in  Scripture  composed  after  the 
manner  of  modem  Hebrew  poems,  but  be  adds 
nevertheless,  that  beyond  doubt  there  are  other 
measures  which  depend  upon  the  sense.  Mendels- 
sohn   (on  Ex.   XV.)  also  njects  the  system  of 

rnyiDni  nmy^  (UtenUly,  pegs  and  vowds).« 
Rabbi  Azariah  appears  to  have  anticipated  Bishop 
Lowth  in  his  theory  of  parallelism :  at  any  rate  his 
treatise  contains  the  germ  which  Lowth  devefeped, 
and  may  be  considered,  as  Jebb  calls  it,  the  tech- 
nical basis  of  his  system.  Bat  it  also  contains 
other  elements,  which  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter. 
His  conclusion,  in  Lowth's  words  {I^aiak,  preL 
diss.),  was  as  foUows:  **That  the  sacred  songs 
have  undoubtedly  certain  measures  and  proportion; 
which,  however,  do  not  consist  in  the  number  of 
syllables,  perfect  or  imperfect,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  modem  verse  which  the  Jews  make 
use  of,  and  which  is  borrowed  frxHn  the  Arabians 
(though  the  Arabic  prosody,  he  observes,  is  too 


A  "rn^  is  a  syllablt,  sfanpfo  or  oompoand,  bsgia 
nlng  with  a  consonant  bearing  moving  Afra  (Misw 
and  Bernard's  H«6.  Or.  iL  208). 
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eompticated  to  be  applied  to  the  Hebrew  language) ; 
but  in  the  number  of  things,  and  of  the  parts  of 
things,  —  that  is,  the  subject,  and  the  predicate, 
and  their  a4juncta,  in  every  sentence  and  proposi- 
tion. Thus  a  phrase,  containing  two  parts  of  a 
proposition,  consists  of  two  measures;  add  another 
containing  two  more,  and  they  become  four  meas- 
ures; another  again,  containing  three  parts  of  a 
proposition,  consists  of  three  measures;  add  to  it 
another  of  the  like,  and  you  have  six  measures.*' 
llie  following  example  will  serve  for  an  illustra- 
tion:— 

Thy-right-hand,  O^ehovah,  Is-glorioos  in-power, 
Tfay-right-hand,  O^ehovah,  hath-cnuhed  tho-enemy. 

The  words  connected  by  a  hyphen  form  a  term,  and 
the  two  lines,  forming  four  measures  each,  may  be 
called  tetrameters.  **  Upon  the  whole,  the  author 
concludes,  that  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  are  not  composed  according  to  the  rules 
and  measures  of  certain  £eet,  dissyllables,  trisyl- 
lables, or  the  like,  as  the  poems  of  the  modern 
Jews  are;  but  nevertheless  have  undoubtedly  other 
measures  which  depend  on  things,  as  above  ex- 
plained. For  which  reason  they  are  more  excel- 
lent than  those  which  consist  of  certain  fe^, 
according  to  the  number  and  quantity  of  syllables. 
Of  this,  says  he,  you  may  judge  yourself  in  the 
Songs  of  the  Prophets.  For  do  you  not  see,  if 
joa  translate  some  of  them  into  another  language, 
that  they  still  keep  and  retain  their  measure,  if  not 
wholly,  at  least  in  part?  which  cannot  be  the 
case  in  those  venes,  the  measures  of  which  arise 
torn  a  certain  quantity  and  number  of  syllables.'* 
Lowth  expresses  his  general  agreement  with  R. 
Axariah's  exposition  of  the  rhythm  us  of  things; 
but  instead  of  r^^arding  torms,  or  phrases,  or 
noses,  in  single  lines,  as  measures,  he  considered 
**  only  that  rdation  and  proportion  of  one  verse  to 
another,  which  arises  from  the  correspondence  of 
terms,  and  from  the  form  of  construction;  from 
whence  results  a  rhythmus  of  propositions,  and  a 
harmony  of  sentences."  But  Lowth's  system  of 
parallelism  was  more  completely  anticipated  by 
Schoettgen  in  a  treatise,  of  the  existence  of  which 
the  bishop  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware. 
It  is  found  in  his  Bora  HebraHom^  vol.  i.  pp.  1349- 
1263,  diss,  vi.,  «  de  Exergasia  Sacra."  This  exer- 
gasia  he  defines  to  be,  the  coi\junction  of  entire 
sentences  signifying  the  same  thing:  so  that  exer- 
gana  bears  the  same  relation  to  sentences  that 
■ynooymy  does  to  words.  It  is  only  found  in  those 
Hebrew  writings  -which  rise  above  the  level  of  his- 
torical narrative  and  the  ordinary  kind  of  speech. 
Ten  canons  are  then  laid  down,  each  illustrated  by 
three  examples,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  fai 
Schoettgen's  system  corresponded  with  I^owth's. 
(1.)  Perfect  exergasia  is  when  the  members  of  the 
two  clauses  correspond,  each  to  each;  as  in  Ps. 
xxxiii.  7;  Num.  xxiv.  17;  Luke  L  47.  (S.)  Some- 
times in  the  second  clause  the  sul^ect  is  omitted, 
as  in  Is.  i.  18;  Prov.  vii.  19;  Ps.  cxxix.  8.  (3.) 
Sometimes  part  of  the  subject  is  omitted,  as  in  Ps. 
zxxrii.  30,  di.  28;  Is.  liii.  5.  (4.)  The  predicate 
Is  sometimes  omitted  in  the  second  clause,  as  in 
ifum.  xxiv.  5;  Ps.  xxxiii.  12.  (5.)  Sometimes  part 
onlj  of  the  predicate  is  omitted,  as  in  Ps.  Ivii.  9, 
eiiL  1,  cxxix.  7.  (6.)  Words  are  added  in  one 
member  which  are  omitted  in  the  other,  as  in  Num. 
xziU.  18;  Ps.  cii.  28;  Dan.  xii.  3.  (7.)  Sometimes 
two  propositions  will  occur,  treating  of  different 
ttiinffi,  but  referring  to  one  general  proposition,  as 
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in  Ps.  xdv.  9,  cxxviii.  3;  Wisd.  iii.  16.  (8.) 
Cases  occur,  in  which  the  second  proposition  is  the 
contrary  of  the  first,  as  in  Prov.  xv.  8,  xiv.  1, 11. 
(9.)  Entire  propositions  answer  each  to  each, 
although  the  subject  and  predicate  are  not  the 
same,  as  in  Ps.  li.  7,  cxix.  168;  Jer.  viii.  22. 
(10. )  Exergasia  is  found  with  three  members,  as 
in  Ps.  i.  1,  cxxx.  5,  Iii.  9.  These  canons  Schoett- 
gen applied  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  of 
which  he  gives  examples  in  the  remainder  of  this 
and  the  following  dissertation. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  achieved  by  his 
predecessors,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  de- 
livery of  Lowth's  lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  and 
the  subsequent  publication  of  his  translation  of 
Isaiah,  formed  an  era  in  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
more  marked  than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  Of  his 
system  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed account ;  for  whatever  may  have  been  done 
since  his  time,  and  whatever  modifications  of  his  ar- 
rangement may  have  been  introduced,  all  subsequent 
writers  have  confessed  their  obligations  to  the  two 
works  above  mentioned,  and  have  dravm  their  in- 
spiration from  them.  Starting  with  the  alphabeti- 
(sd  poems  as  the  basis  of  his  investigation,  because 
that  in  them  the  verses  or  stanzas  were  more  dis- 
tinctiy  marked,  Lowth  came  to  the  conclusion  thai 
they  consist  of  verses  properiy  so  called,  *'  of  venes 
regelated  by  some  observation  of  harmony  or  ca- 
dence; of  measure,  numbere,  or  rhythms,"  and  that 
this  harmony  does  notarise  from  rhyme,  butfrx)m 
what  he  denominates  parallelism.  Parailelism  he 
defines  to  be  the  correspondence  of  one  ^'erse  or 
line  with  another,  and  divides  it  into  three  classes, 
synonymous,  antithetic,  and  synthetic. 

1.  Parallel  lines  it/nonymout  correspond  to  each 
other  by  expressing  the  same  sense  in  difierent  but 
equivalent  terms,  as   in  the  following  examples, 
which  are  only  two  of  the  many  given  by  Lowth : 
ft  0-Jehovah,  in-thy-streDgth  the-klng  Bhall-r^joioe ; 
And-in-thy-aalvation  how  greatly  shall-he-exult ! 
The-desire  of-hls-heart  thou-hast-graotod  unto-him  j 
And-the-request  of-hls-Upe  thou-bast-not  denied." 

Ps.  xxi.  1, 2. 
»  For  the-moth  BhaU-«on8ume-them*like-a-garment ; 
And-the-worm  shall-eat-them  like  wool : 
fiafe^mj-righteoasnefls  shall-endore  forever ; 
And-my-salvation  to-the-age  of-ages." —  Is.  li.8. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  examples  which  Lowth 
gives  that  the  parallel  lines  sometimes  consist  of 
three  or  more  synonymous  terms,  sometimes  of  two, 
sometimes  only  of  one.  Sometimes  the  linee  consist 
each  of  a  double  member,  or  two  propositions,  as 
Ps.  cxliv.  5, 0 ;  Is.  kv.  21,  22.  Parallels  are  formed 
also  by  a  repetition  of  part  of  the  first  sentence 
(Ps.  Ixxvii.  1,  11,  16;  Is.  xxvi.  6,  6;  Hos.  vi.  4); 
and  sometimes  a  part  has  to  be  supplied  from  the 
former  to  complete  the  sentence  (2  Sam.  xxii.  41 ; 
Job  xxvi.  5;  Is.  xli.  28).  ParaUd  triplets  occur  in 
Job  m.  4,  6,  9;  Ps.  cxU.  10;  Is.  ix.  20;  Jod  iu.  13. 
Examples  of  parallels  of  four  lines,  in  which  two 
distichs  form  one  stanza,  are  Ps.  xxxvii.  1,  2;  Is. 
i.  3,  xlix.  4;  Am.  i.  2.  In  periods  of  five  lines  the 
odd  line  sometimes  comes  in  between  two  distichs, 
as  in  Job  viiL  0,  6;  Is.  xhi.  7;  Hos.  xiv.  9;  Jod 
iii.  16 :  or  after  two  distichs  doses  the  stanza,  as  in 
Is.  xliv.  26.  Alternate  paralldism  in  stanzas  of 
four  lines  is  found  In  Ps.  dii.  11,  12;  Is.  xxx.  16 
but  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  alternate 
quatrain  are  Deut  xzxii.  25, 42,  the  first  line  form- 
ing a  continuous  sense  with  the  third,  and  the 
second  with  the  fourth  (oomp.  Is.  xxxiv.  6;  Geo. 
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zllz.  6).  Id  Is.  1.  10  we  find  an  alternate  qtuttndn 
foUowed  bj  a  fifth  Une.  To  thia  first  dirision  of 
Lowtb^s  Jebb  objects  that  the  name  $yfionyn(ms  is 
inappropriate,  for  the  second  clause,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, •*  divtrsifies  the  preceding  clause,  and 
generally  so  as  to  rise  above  it,  forming  a  sort  of 
climax  in  the  sense/'  This  peculiarity  was  recog- 
nised by  Lowth  himself  in  his  4th  Pnelection,  where 
he  says,  **idem  iterant,  variant,  augent,*'  thus 
marking  a  cumulative  force  in  this  kind  of  parallel' 
ism.  The  same  was  observed  by  Abp.  Newoomo 
in  his  Preface  to  Ezekiel,  where  examples  are  given 
in  which  *'the  following  clauses  so  diversify  the 
preceding  ones  as  to  rise  above  them  "  (Is.  xlii.  7, 
xliii.  16 ;  Fs.  xcv.  2,  civ.  1).  Jebb,  in  support  of  his 
own  opinion,  appeals  to  the  passages  quoted  by 
Lowth  (Ps.  xxi.  12,  cvii.  38;  Is.  Iv.  6,  7),  and  sug- 
gests as  a  more  appropriate  name  for  parallelism  of 
tiiis  kind,  cognate  paraUeiitm  {Sacr.  LU,  p.  38). 

2.  Lowth's  second  division  is  arUithetie  paroUel- 
4*m  {  when  two  lines  correspond  with  each  other 
by  an  opposition  of  terms  and  sentiments ;  when 
the  second  is  contrasted  with  the  first,  sometimes  in 
expressions,  sometimes  in  sense  only,  so  that  the 
degrees  of  antithesis  are  various.  At  for  exam- 
ple-— 

<«  A  wise  son  rqjoiceth  his  ftther ; 
Bat  a  fooUsh  son  Is  the  grief  of  his  mother." 
Prov.  z.  1. 
"  The  memory  of  the  Just  is  a  blessing ; 
But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot." 

Prov.  X.  7. 
The  gnomic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  abounds  with 
illustntions  of  antithetic  parallelism.     Other  ex- 
amples are  Ps.  XX.  7,  8 :  — 
"  These  in  chariots,  and  those  in  horseS) 
But  we  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  omr  Qod  will  be 

strong. 
They  an  bowed  down,  and  fkllen ; 
But  we  are  risen,  and  miUatain  ourwlves  firm." 

Compare  also  Ps.  xzx.  5,  xxxviL  10,  11;  Is.  liv. 
10,  ix.  10.  On  these  two  kinds  of  parallelism  Jebb 
appropriately  remarks:  **  The  Antithetic  ParaUtU 
itm  serves  to  mark  tbe  broad  distinctions  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  and  good  and  evil:  the  Qtg- 
nate  ParaUtUtm  discharges  Uie  more  difiicult  and 
more  critical  function  of  discriminating  between 
different  degrees  of  truth  and  good  on  the  one  hand, 
of  fiUsehood  and  evil  on  the  other  *'  {Sacr.  Lit, 
p.  39). 

3.  Synthetic  or  consii'uctpee  paraUeiitm^  where 
the  parallel  **  consists  only  in  the  similar  form  of 
construction;  in  which  word  does  not  answer  to 
word,  and  sentence  to  sentence,  as  equivalent  or 
opposite ;  but  there  is  a  correspondence  and  equality 
between  different  propositions,  in  respect  of  the 
shape  and  turn  of  the  whole  sentence,  and  of  the 
constructive  parts — such  as  noun  answering  to 
noun,  >'erb  to  verb,  member  to  member,  negative 
to  negative,  intem^g^ative  to  interrogative.*'  One 
of  the  examples  of  constructive  parallels  given  by 
Ixjwth  is.  Is.  1. 5,  6:  — 

(^  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  opened  mine  ear. 
And  1  was  not  rebellious ; 
Neither  did  I  withdraw  myself  backward  — 
I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters, 
And  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair ; 
My  ftce  I  hid  not  from  shame  and  spitting." 

Jebb  gives  as  an  illustration  Ps.  xix.  7-10 :  — 
"  The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perliBct,  converting  the  soul. 
The  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  sure,  making  wise  the 
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It  is  initroctive,  as  showing  how  dilBealt,  if  mi 
imposnble,  it  is  to  make  any  strict  chissiftcstioa  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  to  observe  that  this  T«ry  passage  if 
given  by  Gesenius  as  an  examf^  of  synonymoas 
parallelism,  while  De  Wette  calls  it  synthetic  The 
illnstration  of  synthetic  parallelism  quoted  by  Gs- 
enius  is  Ps.  zxviL  4:  — 
"One  thing  Task  fhm  Jehovah. 
It  wlU  I  seek  after— 
My  dwelUng  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  aU  the  da^s 

of  my  life, 
To  behold  the  beauty  of  Jehovah, 
And  to  Inquiro  in  hii  temple." 

In  this  kind  of  parallelism,  as  Noidheimer  {Gram. 
Anal.  p.  87)  observes,  **  an  idea  is  neither  repeated 
nor  foUowed  by  its  oj^Kwte,  but  is  kept  in  view 
by  the  writer,  while  he  proceeds  to  devdop  and 
enforce  his  meaning  by  aooessory  ideas  and  modtt- 
cationa.'* 

4.  To  the  three  kinds  of  parallelism  above  de- 
scribed Jebb  adds  a  fourth,  which  seems  rather  to  be 
an  unnecessary  refinement  upon  than  distinct  from 
the  others.  He  denominates  it  introcerUd  paral- 
lelitm^  in  which  he  says,  **  there  are  stanras  so  ooo- 
structed  that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  lines,  tiie 
first  line  shall  be  parallel  with  the  last;  the  aee- 
ond  with  the  penultimate;  and  so  throughout  in  an 
otAee  that  looks  inward,  or,  to  borrow  a  military 
phrase,  from  flanks  to  centre  *'  {Sacr,  IM.  p.  &S). 
Thus  — 

"My  son,  if  thine  heart  be  wise. 
My  heart  also  shall  njoke ; 
Tea,  my  reins  shall  n^oiee 
When  thy  lips  speak  right  thfa«s." 

Prov.  xxMi.  15, 16. 
"  Unto  Thee  do  I  lift  up  mine  ^yes,  0  Thou  ttiat  dwiD- 
est  in  the  heavens ; 
B^old  as  the  eyes  of  servants  to  the  hand  ot  Ifaair 


As  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  to  the  hands  of  her  ala- 

trees: 
Even  so  look  our  eyes  to  Jehovah  our  Ood,  until  he 
have  mercy  upon  us."  —  Ps.  cxxiii.  1,  2. 

Upon  examining  these  and  the  other  examples 
quoted  by  Bishop  Jebb  in  support  of  his  new  divia- 
ion,  to  which  he  attaches  great  importance,  it  wID 
be  seen  that  the  peculiarity  consists  hi  the  stnie> 
ture  of  the  stanza,  and  not  in  the  natnre  of  the 
parallelism ;  and  any  one  who  reads  Ewald*s  elabo- 
rate treatise  on  this  part  of  the  snlgeot  will  nm 
from  the  reading  with  the  conviction  that  to  attempt 
to  classify  Hebrew  poetry  according  to  the  cfaano- 
ter  of  the  stanzas  employed  will  be  labor  lost  and 
in  vain,  resulting  only  in  a  system  which  is  no  sys- 
tem, and  in  rules  to  which  the  exceptions  are  move 
numerous  than  the  examples. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  added  with  respect  to 
the  classification  proposed  by  De  Wette,  in  which 
more  regard  was  liad  to  the  rhytlim.  The  four 
kinds  of  parallelism  are  —  1.  That  wliich  consials 
in  an  equal  number  of  words  in  eadi  member,  as  in 
Gen.  iv.  23.  This  he  calls  the  origmal  and  perfect 
kind  of  parallelism  of  members,  which  eoneapooda 
with  metre -and  rhyme,  without  being  identical  with 
them  {Die  Psahnin,  EvU.  §  7).  Under  this  hcsid 
are  many  minor  divisions. — 2.  Unequal  parallelism, 
in  which  the  number  of  words  in  the  members  is 
not  the  same.  This  again  is  divided  into — a.  Ihs 
simple,  as  Ps.  Ixviii.  83.  b.  The  compodte,  consist 
ing  of  the  synonymous  (Job  x.  1 ;  Ps.  xxxvL  6),  tht 
antithetic  (Ps.  xv.  4),  and  the  synthetk  (Pk.  zv.  »V 
c.  That  hi  whioh  the  rispla  mmberis  (flspfopor 
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Uooately  boiaU  (Ps.  zL  10).  dl  Where  the  oompos- 
ita  member  grows  up  into  three  and  more  aentences 
(Ps.  i.  3,  Ixv.  10).  6.  Instead  of  the  close  parallel- 
ism there  sometimes  occurs  a  short  additiouai  clause, 
as  in  Ps.  xxiii.  3.  —  3.  Out  of  the  parallelism  which 
is  unequal  in  consequence  of  the  composite  charac- 
ter o(  one  member,  another  is  deyelopedf  so  that  both 
members  are  composite  (Ps.  xxxi.  11).  This  kind 
of  parallelism  again  admits  of  three  subdlTisions.  — 
4.  Rhythmical  parallelism,  which  lies  merely  in  the 
external  form  of  the  diction.  Thus  in  Ps.  ziz.  11 
there  is  nearly  an  equal  number  of  words:  — 

"  Moreover  by  them  was  thy  serrant  warned, 
In  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward." ' 

In  Ps.  zix.  3  the  inequality  is  remarkable.  In  Ps. 
jrr.  7  is  found  a  double  and  a  single  member,  and 
in  Ps.  xxxi.  23  two  double  members.  DeWette  also 
held  that  there  were  iu  Hebrew  poetry  the  begin- 
nings of  a  composite  rhythmical  structure  like  our 
strophes.  Thus  in  Ps.  xlii.,  xUiL,  a  refrain  marks 
the  conclusion  of  a  larger  rhythmical  period.  Some- 
thing similar  is  obsen'able  in  Ps.  cvii.  This  arti- 
ficial structure  appears  to  belong  to  a  late  period 
of  Hebrew  literature,  and  to  the  same  period  may 
probably  be  assigned  the  remarkable  gradatioual 
rhythm  which  appears  in  the  Songs  of  D^pres,  e.  g. 
Ps.  cxxi.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  gradational 
rhythm  b  very  different  from  the  cumulative  paral- 
lelism of  the  Song  of  Deborah,  which  is  of  a  much 
earlier  date,  and  bears  traces  of  less  efibrt  in  the 
composition.  Strophes  of  a  certain  kind  are  found 
in  the  alphabetical  pieces  in  which  8e>'eral  Aiaso- 
r^c  cUuses  bek>ng  to  one  letter  (Ps  ix.,  x.,  xxxvii., 
cxix.;  Lam.  iii.),  but  the  nearest  approach  to 
anything  like  a  strophical  character  is  found  in 
poems  which  are  divided  into  smaller  portions  by  a 
refrain,  and  have  the  initial  or  final  verse  the  same 
or  similar  (Ps.  xxxix.,  xlii.,  xliii.).  In  the  opinion 
of  some  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Selah  is  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  strophes. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
esttiy  of  Koester  {TheoL  Stud,  und  Kiit.  1831, 
pp.  40-114)  on  the  strophes,  or  the  parallelism  of 
verses  in  Hebrew  poetry ;  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
show  that  the  verses  are  subject  to  the  same  kiws  of 
symmetry  as  the  verse  members;  and  that  conse- 
quently H^rew  poebry  is  essentially  strophical  in 
character.  Kwald's  treatise  requires  more  careful 
consideration;  but  it  must  be  read  itself,  and  a 
slight  sketch  only  can  here  be  given,  ^efly  thus: 
—  Verses  are  divided  into  verse-members  in  which 
the  number  of  syllables  is  less  restricted,  as  there  is 
no  syllabic  metre.  A  verse-member  generally  con- 
tains from  seven  to  eight  syllables.  Two  members, 
the  rise  and  £sl],  are  the  fundamental  constituents: 
thus  (Jndg.  V.  3):  — 

"  Hear,  ye  kings !  give  ear,  ye  princes ! 
I  to  Jahve,  I  will  sing." 

fo  this  all  other  modifications  must  be  capable  of 
being  reduced.  The  variations  which  may  take 
place  may  be  either  amplifications  or  continuations 
of  the  rhythm,  or  compositions  in  which  a  complete 
rhythm  is  made  the  half  of  a  new  compound,  or 
we  may  have  a  diminution  or  enfeeUement  of  the 
oiiginid.  To  the  two  members  correspond  two 
tluNights  which  constitute  the  life  of  the  verse,  and 
each  of  these  again  may  distribute  itadf.  Grada- 
tions of  symmetry  are  fintned  —  1.  By  the  echo  of 
tlie  whole  sentence,  where  the  same  sense  which  is 
gliTMi  in  the  fint  member  rises  again  in  the  second. 
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in  order  to  exhaust  itself  more  thoroughly  (Geo.  iv. 
23;  Prov.  i.  8).  An  important  word  of  the  first 
member  often  reserves  its  force  for  the  second,  as  in 
Ps.  XX.  8;  and  sometimes  in  the  second  member  a 
principal  part  of  the  sense  of  the  first  is  further  de- 
^-eloped,  as  Ps.  xlix.  5  [6].  — 2.  When  the  thought 
trails  through  two  members  of  a  verse,  as  in  Ps. 
ex.  5,  it  gives  rise  to  a  less  animated  rhythm  (oomp. 
also  Ps.  cxli.  10). — 3.  Two  sentences  may  be  brought 
together  as  protasis  and  apodosis,  or  simply  to  form 
one  complex  Uiought;  the  external  harmony  may  be 
dispensed  with,  but  the  harmony  of  thought  r&> 

ins.  This  may  be  called  the  intermediate 
rhythm.  The  forms  of  structure  assumed  by  the 
verse  are  many.  First,  there  is  the  single  member, 
which  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  a  series  in 
Ps.  xviii.  2,  xxiii.  1 ;  at  the  end  of  a  series  in  Ex. 
XV.  18,  Ps.  xdi.  8;  and  in  the  middle,  after  a  short 
pause,  in  Ps.  xxix.  7.  The  bimembral  verse  is 
most  fluently  found,  consisting  of  two  membera 
of  nearly  equal  weight  Verses  of  more  than  two 
members  are  formed  either  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  members  fh>m  two  to  three,  so  that  the 
complete  fall  may  be  reeerved  for  the  third,  all 
three  possessing  the  same  power;  or  by  combining 
four  members  two  and  two,  as  in  Ps.  xviii.  7, 
xxviii.  1. 

The  varieties  of  this  structure  of  verse  are  too 
numerous  to  be  recounted,  and  the  laws  of  rhythm 
in  Hebrew  poetry  are  so  free,  that  of  necessity  the 
varieties  of  verse  structure  must  be  manifold.  The 
gnomic  or  sententious  rhythm,  Ewald  remarks,  is 
the  one  which  is  perfectly  symmetrical.  Two  mem- 
ben  of  seven  or  eight  syllables,  corresponding  to 
each  other  as  rise  and  fiftll,  contain  a  thesis  and  an- 
tithesis, a  subject  and  its  image.  This  is  the  con- 
stant form  of  genuine  gnomic  sentences  of  the  besi 
peiiod.  Those  of  a  later  date  have  many  members 
or  trail  themselves  through  many  verses.  The  an- 
imation of  the  lyrical  rhythm  makes  it  break 
through  all  such  restraints,  and  leads  to  an  ampli- 
fication or  reduplication  of  the  normal  form ;  or  the 
passionate  n^idity  of  the  thoughts  may  disturb  the 
simple  concord  of  the  members,  so  that  the  unequal 
structure  of  verse  intrudes  with  all  its  varieties.  To 
show  how  impossible  it  is  to  attempt  a  classifica- 
tion of  verse  uttered  under  such  circumstances,  it 
will  be  only  necessary  to  quote  Ewald's  own  words. 
*'*'  All  these  varieties  of  rhythm,  however,  exert  a 
perfectly  free  influence  upon  every  lyrical  song,  just 
according  as  it  suits  the  mood  of  the  moment  to 
vary  the  simple  riiythm.  The  most  beautiful  songs 
of  the  flourishing  period  of  poetry  allow,  in  fiMst,  the 
verse  of  many  membera  to  predominate  whenever 
the  diction  rises  with  any  sublimity;  nevertheless, 
the  standard  rhythm  still  returns  in  each  wlien  the 
diction  flags,  and  the  difi^nt  kinds  of  the  more 
complex  rhythm  are  employed  with  equal  freedom 
and  ease  of  variation,  just  as  they  severally  accord 
with  the  fluctuating  hues  of  the  mood  of  emotion, 
and  of  the  sense  of  the  diction.  The  late  alphabetical 
songs  are  the  first  in  which  the  fixed  choice  of  a  par- 
ticidar  versification,  a  choice,  too,  made  with  designed 
art,  establishes  itMlf  firmly,  and  maintains  itsell 
symmetrically  throughout  all  the  verses'*  (Dickter 
des  A.  B.  i.  83;  trans,  in  Kitto's  Journal,  i.  818). 
It  may,  however,  be  generally  observed,  that  the 
older  rhythms  are  the  most  animated,  as  if  aooom- 
panied  by  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  singer  (Num. 
xxi.;  Ex.  XV.;  Judg.  v.),  and  that  in  the  time  of 
David  the  rhythm  had  attained  its  most  perfect  de- 
vdopment    By  the  end  of  the  8th  oentury  B.  a 
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the  decay  of  versification  begins,  and  to  this  period 
belong  the  artificial  forms  of  verse. 

It  remains  now  only  to  notice  the  rules  of  Hebrew 
poetry  as  laid  down  by  the  Jewish  grammarians,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  remarking  upon  the 
system  of  R.  Azariah.  They  hare  the  merit  of 
being  extremely  simple,  and  are  to  be  found  at 
length,  illustrated  by  many  examples,  in  Mason  and 
Bernard's  Ifeb.  Gram.  vol.  ii.  let.  57,  and  accom- 
panied by  an  interesting  account  of  modern  Hebrew 
versification,  llie  rules  are  briefly  these:  1.  That 
a  sentence  may  be  divided  into  members,  some  of 
which  contain  iiro,  three,  or  even  /tmr  words,  and 
•re  accordingly  termed  Binai'y^  Temai%  and  Qua- 
ternary members  respectively.  2.  The  sentences 
are  composed  either  of  Binai'ify  Ternary,  or  Qua- 
ternary members  entirely,  or  of  these  different 
members  intermixed.  3.  That  in  two  consecutive 
members  it  is  an  el^ance  to  express  the  same  idea 
in  different  words.  4.  That  a  word  expressed  in 
either  of  these  parallel  members  is  often  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  alternate  member.  5.  That  a  word 
without  an  accent,  being  joined  to  another  word  by 
MakJdph,  is  generally  (though  not  always)  reckoned 
with  that  second  word  as  one.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  rules  are  essentially  the  same  with  those  of 
Lowth,  De  Wette,  and  other  writers  on  parallelism, 
and  from  their  simplicity  are  less  open  to  objection 
than  any  that  have  been  given. 

In  conclusion,  after  reviewing  the  various  theories 
which  have  been  framed  with  regard  to  the  struct- 
ure of  Hebrew  poetry,  it  must  be  confessed  that  be- 
yond the  discovery  of  very  broad  general  laws,  little 
has  been  done  towards  ekborating  a  satisfactory 
system.  Probably  this  ni'ant  of  success  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  system  to  discover,  and  that 
Hebrew  poetry,  while  possessed,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, of  all  sweetness  and  variety  of  rhythm  and 
melody,  is  not  fettered  by  k^s  of  \'ersification  as 
we  understand  the  term. 

For  the  literature  of  the  8ul;ject,  in  addition  to 
the  works  already  quoted,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  following:  Carpzov,  Intr,  ad  JJbr.  Can. 
Bibl.  pt.  2,  c.  1 ;  Lowth,  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebra- 
crura  Pralectionet,  with  notes  by  J.  D.  Blichaelis 
and  Rosenmiiller  (Oxon.  1828)  [translated,  with 
no^,  by  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  Andover,  1829] ;  the  Pre- 
liminary Dissertation  in  his  translation  of  Isaiah; 
Herder,  Geist  der  Hebi-.  Poesie  [transl.  by  Pres- 
ident James  Marsh,  2  vols.,  Burlington,  1833]; 
Jebb,  Saa'ed  IMerature;  Saalschiitz,  Von  der 
Form  der  Hehr.  Poesie,  Konigsberg,  1825,  which 
contains  the  most  complete  account  of  all  the  vari- 
ous theories;  De  Wette,  Ueber  die Psahien  [transl. 
by  Prof.  J.  Torrey,  BiU.  Repot,  iii.  445-518]; 
Meier,  Gesch.  der  Poet.  NationaULkeratur  der 
Btbrher;  Delitzsch,  Commentar  iiber  den  PtaUerf 
wid  Hupfeld,  Die  Ptalmen,  W.  A.  W. 

*  Other  and  in  part  later  writers:  F.  Goma- 
fus,  Davidit  Lyra  (1637);  J.  C.  Schramm,  De 
Poe$i  HebixBorum  (1723).  (The  two  essays  just 
named,  with  others  on  the  same  subject  by  Ebert, 
the  Abb4  Fleury.  Dannhawer,  Pfeiffer,  Leyser,  Le 
Clere,  Hare,  and  liOwth,  are  reprinted  in  vol.  xxxi. 
of  Ugolini's  Thesaurus. )  Herder,  Brirfe  das  Stu- 
divm  d.  TheoL  betreffend,  the  first  twelve  of  which 
letters  he  devotes  to  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews, 
pointing  out  its  characteristics  and  illustrating 
them  by  translations  from  the  Pratateuch  (Jacob's 
blMsings,  the  farewell  of  Moses),  from  Judges  (the 
Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak),  and  from  the  PsaJmi 
and  the  Propbeti.  A.  ^'on  Humboldt,  Cotmo§  (Eng. 
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transL  ii.  57  f.),  according  to  whom  "nature  to  tin 
Hebrew  poet  is  not  a  self-dependent  <^ject — but  s 
work  of  creation  and  order,  the  living  expnt- 
sion  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Divinity  in  tba 
visible  world."  A  single  Psahn  (the  104th)  afanost 
**repre8enta  the  image  of  the  whole  Cotmw."  A. 
G.  Hoflhiann,  art.  HebraUcke  IMeratur  (ErKh 
and  Gruber's  AUgem.  Encyhl.,  2«  Sect.  iii.  337  fi: 
(1828).  Prof.  S.  H.  Tiuuer,  D.  D.,  Claimt  of  the 
Hebrew  Language  and  Literature  (Hve  Lectures), 
especially  as  founded  on  the  character  of  its  Poetry, 
BibL  Beponiory,  i.  508  ff.  (1831).  M.  Kicolas, 
Forme  de  la  pome  hebraique  (1833).  Frana  De- 
li tsch,  Zur  Geschichte  dei'  jiidischen  Pi^eue,  ex- 
tending from  the  close  of  the  O.  T.  collection  to 
modem  times  (Leipz.  1836).  Prot  B.  B.  Edwards, 
Reasons  for  the  Study  of  the  ffebr.  Language,  an 
Inaugural  Address,  in  which  he  urges  this  study 
among  other  arguments  on  account  of  its  opening 
to  us  the  treasures  of  so  rich  a  poetic  literature 
{Amer.  Bibl.  Repository  for  July,  1838,  pp.  11 9- 
132).  The  thoughts  are  8uggesti\-e  and  bouitifolly 
expressed.  J.  G.  Sommer,  Von  Reime  in  der  kebr. 
yolhpoesie,  in  his  BibL  AbhandUmgen,  pp.  85-92 
(Bonn,  1846).  Ed.  Reuss,  Hebraische  PoesU,  in 
Heraog's  Reai-Kncykl.  v.  598-608  (1866).  Isaac 
Taylor,  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  (Amer.  re- 
print, 1862).  The  author's  point  of  view  in  ^  that 
no^  less  in  rehition  to  the  most  highly  cuitirated 
minds  than  to  the  most  rude  —  not  less  to  minds 
disciplined  in  abstract  thought,  than  to  such  as  are 
unused  to  generaUzation  of  any  kind  —  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  in  their  metaphoric  style  and  their  po- 
etic diction,  are  the  fullest  medium  for  conT^ing 
what  it  is  their  purpose  to  convey,  concerning  the 
Divine  Nature,  and  concerning  the  spiritual  life, 
and  concerning  the  correspondence  of  man  —  the 
finite,  with  God  —  the  Infinite.**  In  ita  sphere  at 
an  able  exposition  of  this  train  of  thought,  there  is 
no  better  treatise  than  this.  Heinrich  EwaU,  AlU 
gemeines  Hb.  die  hebrHsche  Dichtung,  etc  (re- 
wrought.  Getting.  1866 ;  half  of  vol.  i.  of  his  Dichter 
des  A.  Bundes).  I^yrer,  art  Dichtkunsi  in  ZeUer** 
BibL  Wiirterb.  i.  232-242  (1866).  Prof.  Hnpf^ 
Rhythm  and  Accentuation  in  Hebrew  Poetry  (we 
adopt  the  briefer  title),  translated  by  I*rofes0ar 
Gharies  M.  Mead,  BibL  Saa-a,  xxir.  1-40  (1867). 
Dr.  Diestel,  art.  Dichthmst  in  Schenkel's  Bib^ 
Lexikon,  i.  607-615  (1868),  valuable. 

For  information  on  this  sul^ject  see  also  the  In- 
troductions to  the  Old  Testament  (Eichhom,  Hav- 
emick,  De  Wette,  KeU,  Ble^),  as  well  as  the 
Commentaries  on  the  O.  T.  poetic  books  (men- 
tioned in  the  Dictionary  under  these  books). 

As  regards  the  examples  of  poetry  in  the  N.  T. 
Schenkels  art  Dichthmst,  urchrittHche  im  K.  7*., 
(in  his  BibeULexikm,  i.  615-618)  desenes  atten- 
tion. The  songs  (as  they  may  be  termed)  of  Eliza- 
beth (Luke  i.  42-45),  of  Mary  (46-55)  and  of  Zach- 
arias  (78-69),  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  poets, 
and  are  largely  expressed  in  language  derived  from 
them.  See  also  Acts  iv.  24  ff.,  xri.  25 ;  Ker.  ir.  11, 
XY.  3, 4.  In  Col.  iii.  16  and  Epb.  t.  19,  Paul  recog- 
nizes the  use  of  ^«  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritiul 
songs  **  as  forming  a  part  of  the  social  worship  of 
the  first  Christians.  With  this  hitimation  agrees 
Pliny's  statement  {EjnsL  x.  97)  that  those  in  Bl- 
thynia  who  professed  this  fiuth  assembled  at  cariy 
dawn  and  sung  praises  to  Christ  {carmen  Chuta 
quasi  deo  tRcere  secum  invicem).  It  is  generally  al- 
lowed that  we  have  a  finsgment  of  such  a  hymn  in 
lTim.iiL16.    Not  a  iew  of  Pkuil*s  sentences  whiA 
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fre  m  tooostomed  to  retd  m  prose,  bring  back  to 
Um  ear  the  eadcDoe  of  Hebrew  rerae.    Tba  fbUow* 
bg  U  an  example  of  this  (3  Tim.  iL  11):  — 
"  Vor  if  we  died  with  him, 
We  shall  also  U?e  with  him; 
If  we  endure,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him ; 
If  we  shaU  deny  him, 
He  alio  will  deny  UB ; 
If  we  are  ftithtess,  he  remains  IhllhAU ; 
Vor  he  cannot  deny  himself.  ** 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that«Uhoiigh  t^hymn" 
and  **  hymning  **  do  not  occur  in  our  Engliah  trana- 
lation  of  the  0.  T^  the  corretpondent  Greek  terms 
often  occur  in  the  Septuagint  The  verb  **to 
hymn  '*  (6«ir^«)  has  sometimes  the  general  sense 
of  **  to  pnuse,**  but  when  applied  to  any  particular 
composition  refers  to  the  use  of  the  Psahns  for  that 
purpoee.  In  the  titles  of  the  Psahns,  the  Greek 
phnse  ibr  *'  hymns  of  David  **  is  generally  found, 
in  the  place  of  «« psalms  of  David''  in  the  A.  V. 
See  Bid's  Lexicon  in  LXX,  InterpreUt,  s.  w. 
^fiwim  and  j^es.  The  usage  of  the  LXX.  no 
doubt  influenced  the  K.  T.  phraseok)gy  in  this  re- 
spect. Comp.  Matt  xzvL  80;  Mark  xiv.  26;  Acts 
zvL  35;  Heb.  iL  12. 

On  the  hymnology  of  the  early  Church  the 
reader  may  see  Daniel's  The$mtrut  HymnologicMt 
(1841),  and  the  art.  Hymnologie,  by  Christ.  Palmer 
in  Henog's  Real-Encyk,  vL  dOS  ffl,  where  a  list 
of  other  writers  will  be  found,  as  also  under 
Utmk  in  this  Dictionary.  U. 

POISOK.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  Y.  but  tb^  are  so  general  as  to 
throw  little  light  upon  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  poisons  among  the  Hebrews.  1.  The  first  of  these, 
nijpn,  ekimdh,  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  be  hot," 
is  used  of  the  heat  produced  bv  wine  (Hos.  vU.  5), 
and  the  hot  passion  of  anger  (Deut.  xxix.  27,  <fto.), 
as  well  as  of  the  burning  venom  of  poisonous  ser- 
penta  (Deut  xxxU.  24,  88;  Ps.  IvUi.  4,  cxL  3).  It 
in  all  cases  denotes  animal  poison,  and  not  vegetable 
or  mineral.  The  only  allusion  to  its  application  is 
in  Job  vL  4,  where  reference  seems  to  be  made  to 
the  custom  of  anointing  arrows  with  the  venom  of 
a  snake,  a  practice  the  origin  of  which  is  of  very 
remote  antiquity  (oomp.  Hom.  Od.  i.  261,  262; 
Ovid,  TritL  iU.  10,  64,  FasL  v.  897,  Ac.;  Plln. 
zriiL  1).  The  Soanes,  a  Caucasian  race  mentioned 
bj  Strabo  (xi.  499),  were  especially  skilled  in  the 
art  Pliny  (vi.  34)  mentions  a  tribe  of  Arab  pi- 
rates who  infested  the  Red  Sea,  and  were  armed 
with  poisoned  arrows  like  the  MaUys  of  the  coast 
of  Borneo.  For  this  purpose  the  berries  of  the  yew- 
tree  (Plin.  xvi.  20)  were  empk>yed.  The  Gaols 
(Plin.  xxviL  76)  used  a  poisonous  herb,  Umeum, 
wappoted  by  some  to  be  the  *<  leopard's  bane,"  and 
the  Scythians  dipped  their  arrow-points  in  viper's 
venom  mixed  with  human  blood.  These  were  so 
deadly  that  a  slight  scratch  inflicted  by  them  was 
firtal  (Plin.  xi.  lU).  The  practice  was  so  common 
thai  the  name  ro^iic^r,  originally  a  poison  in 
whieh  arrows  were  dipped,  was  applied  to  poison 
generaUy. 

3.  \SMn  (once  tZfl"),  Deut  xxxii.  32a),  rdth^ 
if  a  poison  at  all,  denotes  a  vegetable  poison  prima- 
rilj,  and  is  only  twice  (Deut  xxix.  88;  Job  xx.  16) 
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In  some  MSB.  this  reading  oooors  in  other  pas- 
,  eTwUeh  a  Ust  is  gtrin  by  Mlohaelis  (flMn^.  p. 
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used  of  the  venom  of  a  serpent  In  other  passages 
where  it  occurs,  it  is  transUted  **  gall "  in  the  A. 
v.,  except  in  Hos.  x.  4,  where  it  is  rendered  **  hem- 
lock." In  the  margin  of  Deut  xxix.  18,  our 
translators,  feeUni;  the  uncertainty  of  the  word, 
gire  as  an  alternative  "  ro«A,  or,  a  poisonful  herb.'* 
Beyond  the  fiust  that,  whether  poisonoas  or  not,  it 
was  a  pUnt  of  bitter  taste,  nothing  can  be  inferred. 
That  bitterness  was  its  prevailing  characteristic  is 
evident  from  its  being  associated  with  wormwood 
(Deut  xxix.  18  [17];  Lam.  iiL  19;  Am.  vi.  12), 
and  from  the  allusions  to  **  water  of  roeh  "  in  Jer. 
viiL  14,  ix.  15,  xxiii.  15.  It  was  not  a  juice  or 
liquid  (Ps.  Ixix.  21  [22] ;  comp.  Mark  xv.  23),  but 
probably  a  bitter  beiry,  in  which  case  the  expression 
in  Deut  xxxii.  82,  <*  grapes  of  roeh^"  may  be  taken 
literally.  Gesenius,  on  the  ground  that  the  word 
in  Hebrew  also  signifies  **  had,"  rejects  the  hem- 
lock, oolocynth,  and  darnel  of  other  writers,  and 
proposes  the  ** poppy "  instead;  from  the  ^* beads  " 
in  ^ich  its  seeds  are  contained.  «<  Water  of  rosA  " 
is  then  «*  opium,"  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  appears  in  none  of  the  above  passages  to  be 
any  allusion  to  the  characteristic  efibcts  of  opium. 
The  eflbcts  of  the  roi4  are  simply  nausea  and  k)ath- 
ing.  It  was  probably  a  general  term  for  any  bitter 
or  nauseous  pUnt,  whether  poisonous  or  not,  and 
became  afterwards  applied  to  the  venom  of  snakes, 
as  the  corresponding  word  in  C!haldee  is  frequently 
so  used.     [Gall.] 

There  is  a  clear  case  of  suicide  by  poison  related 
m  2  Mace.  x.  18,  where  Ptolemseus  Macron  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  himself  by  this  means.  But  we 
do  not  find  a  trace  of  it  among  the  Jews,  and 
certainly  poisoning  in  any  form  was  not  in  fevor 
with  them.  Nor  is  there  any  reference  to  it  in 
the  N.  T.,  though  the  practice  was  fetally  common 
at  that  time  in  Rome  ]Suet  Nero,  cc.  33,  34,  35; 
Tib.  0.  78;  CSamL  o.  f).  It  has  been  suggested, 
indeed,  that  the  ^apiuuctia  of  (SaL  v.  20  (A.  Y. 
«« witchcraft"),  signifies  poisoning,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  consistent  with  the  usage  of  the  word  in 
the  LXX.  (comp.  Ex.  vu.  11,  viil.  7,  18,  Ac),  and 
with  its  occurrence  in  Rev.  ix.  21,  where  it  denotes 
a  crime  deariy  distinguished  ftom  murder  (see  Rev. 
xxi.  8,  xxii.  15).  It  more  probably  refers  to  the 
concoction  of  magical  potions  and  love  philtres. 

On  the  question  of  the  wine  mingled  with  myrrh, 
see  Gall.  W.  A.  W 

POLIjUX    [CAvroR  AJiD  Pollux.] 

POLTGAMT.    [Mabriagb.] 

POMBORANATB  (.fUSTi,  rimmfin:  foa, 
fotd,  poiffieos,  ici68«#r:  maUm  ptmietm,  mahm 
^ranatwn,  malogranahtm)  by  universal  consent  is 
acknowledged  to  denote  the  Heb.  rimmdn,  a  word 
which  occurs  frequently  in  the  O.  T.,  and  is  used 
to  designate  either  the  pomegranate-tree  or  its  (hiit 
The  pomegranate  was  doubtless  eariy  cultivated  in 
Egypt:  hence  the  eompUint  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  of  Zhi  (Num.  xx.  b)«  tUs  **  is  no  pUoe 
of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates."  The 
tree,  with  its  characteristic  calyx-crowned  fruit,  is 
easily  recognized  on  the  Egyptian  sculptures  (Anc. 
Egypt,  i.  36,  ed.  1854).  The  spies  brought  to 
Joshua  "of  the  pomegranates"  of  the  Umd  of 
Oanaan  (Num.  xUL  28;  comp.  also  Deut  viiL  8). 
The  villages  or  towns  of  Kimmon  (Josh.  xv.  32), 
(jath-rimmon  (xxL  25),  En-rimmoo  (Neh.  xL  29), 
possibly  derived  their  names  from  pomegranate^ 
trees  whieh  grew  hi  their  vidritj.    Thess  trees 
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1  oocanonally  from  the  devasUtioDs  of  locnsU 
(Jod  i.  12;  aee  also  Hag.  ii.  19).  MentioD  is 
made  of  **  an  orchard  of  pomegranates  *'  in  Cant, 
iv.  13;  and  in  iv.  3,  the  cheeks  (A.  Y.  «« temples") 
of  the  Beloved  are  compared  to  a  section  of  **  pome- 
granate within  the  locks,"  in  allusion  to  the  beaa- 
tiful  rosy  color  of  the  fruit.  Carved  figures  of  the 
pomegranate  adorned  the  tops  of  the  pillars  in 
Solomon's  Temple  (1  K.  vii.  18,  20,  Ac);  and 
worked  representations  of  this  fruit,  in  blue,  purple, 
and  scarlet,  ornamented  the  hem  of  the  robe  of 
the  ephod  {Ex.  xxviii.  33,  34).  Mention  is  made 
of  **  spiced  wine  of  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate  " 
in  Cant  viii.  2;  with  this  may  be  compared  the 
pomegranate- wine  Uoirris  oJyos)  of  which  Dios- 
corides  (v.  34)  speaks,  and  which  is  still  used  in 
the  £ast.  Chardin  says  that  great  quantities  of 
it  were  made  in  Persia,  both  for  home  consumption 


Puniea  granatum, 

and  for  exportation,  in  his  time  {ScripL  Herb,  p. 
399;  Banner's  Obi.  i.  377).  RusseU  {Nai.  DitL 
ofAlqtpo,  i.  85,  2d  ed.)  sUtes  "that  the  pome- 
granate "  {rrnnm&n  in  Arabic,  the  same  word  as 
the  Heb.)  "is  common  in  all  the  gardens.'*  He 
speaks  of  three  varieties,  "  one  sweet,  another  very 
acid,  and  a  third  that  partakes  of  both  qualities 
equally  blended.  The  juice  of  the  sour  sort  is 
used  instead  of  \-inegar:  the  others  are  cut  open 
when  served  up  to  table;  or  the  grains  taken  out, 
and,  besprinkled  with  sugar  and  rose-water,  are 
brought  to  table  in  saucers."  He  adds  that  tlie 
trees  are  apt  to  suffer  much  in  severe  winters  from 
extraordinary  cold. 

The  pomegranate-tree  (Pumca  ffranaiwn)  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  Latin  pomwn  granatum^ 
'•  grained  apple.*'  The  Romans  gave  it  the  name 
of  Puwieoy  as  the  tree  was  intn^uoed  from  Car- 
thage; it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  MyrtacecB, 
bebig,  however,  rather  a  bush  than  a  tree.  The 
foliage  is  dark  green,  the  flowers  are  crimson ;  the 
fruit  is  red  when  ripe,  which  in  PtJettine  is  about 
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the  middle  of  October,  and  oootaiM  a  qpaadStj  at 
juice.  The  rind  is  used  in  the  mann&cture  of 
morocoo  leather,  and,  together  with  the  bazk,  it 
sometimes  used  medicinally  to  expel  the  tape-wocm. 
Pomegranates  without  seeds  are  said  to  gnm  mar 
the  river  CabuL  Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cyc  art. 
"Rimmon'*)  states  that  this  tree  is  a  nattrs  of 
Asia,  and  is  to  be  traced  from  Syria  tfaroagh  Pct<- 
sia  even  to  the  mountains  of  Northcm  India. 

W.  H. 

POMMELS,  only  in  2  Chr.  ir.  12.  13.  lo 
1  K.  vii.  41,  "  bowls."  The  word  signifies  con- 
vex projections  belonging  to  the  capitals  of  piOan. 
[Bowl;  Chapiteb.]  H.  W.  P. 

POND.  Agdm,<»  The  ponds  of  Egypt  (Ex. 
vii.  19,  viii.  5)  were  doubtlMs  water  left  by  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile.  In  Is.  xix.  10,  where 
Yulg.  has  qui  Jadebani  lacumas  ad  eqpiemikt 
pUceSy  LXX.  has  ol  rhv  (iSow  wmovrrcs,  ike^ 
toho  make  the  beer.  This  rendering,  so  character- 
isUc  of  Egypt  (Her.  ii.  77;  Diod.  L  34;  Strabo, 
p.  799),  arises  from  regarding  dg&m  as  denoting  a 
result  indicated  by  its  root,  i.  e.  a  fa-meutei 
liquor.  St  Jerome,  who  alludes  to  beer  ealted  faj 
the  name  of  Sabaius,  expbdns  dgdm  to  mean  waJbm 
fermenting  from  stagnation  (Uieron.  Com.  am  /su 
lib.  yii.  vol.  iv.  p.  292;  Calmet;  Stanley,  B,  ^  P, 
App.  §  67).  H.  W.  P. 

PONTIUS  PIXATB.     [PiLATB.] 

PONTUS  {n6trros)j  a  large  district  in  the 
north  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  along  the  coast  of 
the  Pontus  Euxinus,  from  whidi  circunistanoe  tkt 
name  was  derived.  It  is  three  times  meotiooed  m 
the  N.  T.  It  is  spoken  of  along  with  Asia,  Gip- 
padocia,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia  (Acts  ii.  9,  10), 
as  one  of  the  regions  whence  worshippers  came  to 
Jerusalem  at  Pentecost :  it  is  specified  (Acta  xvia. 
2)  as  the  native  country  of  AquUa;  and  its  '^aeat- 
tered  strangers  "  are  addressed  by  St.  Peter  (1  PH. 
i.  1),  along  with  those  of  Galatia,  Cappadoda,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia.  All  these  passages  agree  in  showing 
that  there  yren  many  Jewish  residents  in  the  dis- 
trict. As  to  the  annals  of  Pontus,  the  one  brill- 
iant passage  of  its  history  is  the  life  of  the  great 
Mithridates;  but  this  is  also  the  period  of  its 
coming  under  the  sway  of  Rome.  Mithridates 
was  defeated  by  Pompey,  and  the  western  part  of 
his  dominions  was  incorporated  with  the  ptorinos 
of  Bithynia,  while  the  rest  was  divided,  for  a  coih 
siderable  time,  among  various  chieftains.  Under 
Nero  the  whole  region  was  made  a  Roman  proTinee, 
bearing  the  name  of  Pontus.  The  last  o£  the 
petty  monarchs  of  the  district  was  Polemo  11^  who 
married  Berenice,  the  great-grand-danghtcr  of 
Herod  the  Great  She  was  probably  with  IVilenio 
when  St  Paul  was  travelling  in  this  neighboriiood 
about  the  year  52.  He  saw  her  afterwards  at 
Cftsarea,  about  the  year  60,  with  her  brother, 
Agrippa  II.  J.  S.  H. 

POOL.  (1.)  AgdHi,  see  Pokd.  (2.)  BtrA- 
cdA^  in  pL  once  only,  pooU  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6).  (3.) 
The  usual  word  is  BerScAh^  ck)8ely  connected  with 
the  Arabic  Birkth^  and  the  derived  Spanish  wkh 
the  Arabic  article,  Al-berca.  A  resenroir  for  water. 
These  pools,  like  the  tanks  of  India,  are  in  many 


;  ptsctna,  aquadmctm  (Gul 


8.  PT^n?:  «^n,: 

tU.  4) ;  jcoXvfft/9i}^,  X^uni ;  from  *!fn^  "fkU  oa  Iks 
knees"  (see  Jodg.  tU.  ft,  6)..  In  K? T.  -»iip,^<»>, 
only  in  John  t.  2,  iz.  7. 
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fMrtf  of  Pkkatine  and  Syria  the  only  reaouroe  for 
water  during  the  dry  fCMon,  and  the  failure  of 
them  ioTolvet  drought  and  calamity  (Is.  xlii.  15). 
Some  are  supplied  by  springs,  and  some  are  merely 
receptacles  for  rain-water  (Burckbardt,  Stft-ia,  p. 
a  14).  Of  the  various  pools  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  of  Hebron,  Samaria,  etc.  (for  which  see 
the  articles  on  those  places),  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated are  the  pools  of  Solomon  near  Bethlehem, 
called  by  the  Arabs  et-Burak^  trom  which  an 
aqueduct  was  carried  which  still  supplies  Jerusalem 
with  water  (EocL  U.  6;    Ecckis.  xxiv.  30,  31). 
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They  are  three  in  number,  partly  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  and  partly  built  with  masonry,  but  all  lined 
with  cement,  and  formed  on  raooessive  levels  with 
conduits  leading  from  the  upper  to  the  k>wer,  and 
flights  of  steps  ftx>m  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  each 
(Sandys,  7>*nr.  p.  150).  They  are  all  formed  in 
the  sides  of  the  valley  of  Etham,  with  a  dam 
across  its  opeiihig,  which  forms  the  £.  side  of  the 
lowest  pool.  Their  dimensions  are  thus  given  by 
Dr.  Robinson:  (1.)  Upper  pool,  length  880  feet; 
breadth  at  £.  236,  at  W.  229;  depth  at  £.  25 
feet;  distance  above  middle  pool,  160  feet     (2.) 


Pools  of  Solomon,  and  HIU  Country  of  Jndah,  from  S.  W 


Middle  pool,  length  423  feet;  breadth  at  £.  250, 
at  >y.  160;  depth  39;  distance  above  k>wer  pool 
248  feet  (3,)  Lower  pool,  length  582  feet;  breadth 
at  E.  207,  at  W.  148;  depth  50  feet  They  appesr 
to  be  supplied  mainly  from  a  spring  in  the  ground 
above  (Fountain;  Cistern;  Jerusalem,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1287  a,  1323;  Ck>NDUiT;  Robinson,  Res.  i. 
348,  474).  H.  W.  P. 

*  POOL  OF  BETHESDA.    [Bethsspa.] 

POOR.«    The  general  kindly  spirit  of  the  law 

towards  the  poor  is  sufficiently  shown  by  such 

passages  as  Deut  xv.  7  for  the  reason  that  (ver. 


»  1.  IV^tJ:  wrmxk:  paujm, 

2.  V^ :   wAnjt :  pauper. 

8.  njyn  :  vTwx^f  :  paigter. 

4.  7?PP '   v^i^  •  POMP^ ;  *  word   of  latar 

I,  oonneeled  with  ^^jJCmmuO)  probably  the  orig- 
taal  cT  mcMAMo,  nusquin^  sCe.  (Ots.  p.  954). 

6.  rrjj,  OhaML  (Dan.  It.  37):  Wnft :  paitpn; 
ftom  asme'root  as,  | 


11),  *(  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  Und," 
and  a  renuu-kable  agreement  with  some  of  its  dii«o> 
tions  is  expressed  in  Job  xx.  19,  xxiv.  3,  foU.,  where 
among  acts  of  oppression  are  particuUrly  men- 
tioned «*  taking  (away)  a  pledge,"  and  withholding 
tlie  sheaf  fkom  the  poor,  w.  9,  10  [Loan],  xxix. 
12,  16,  xxxi.  17, *'' eating  with**  the  poor  (oomp. 
Deut  xxvi.  12,  Ac.).  See  also  such  passages  as 
Ex.  xviii.  12,  16,  17,  xxii.  29;  .Ter.  xxu.  13,  16,  v 
28;  Is.  X.  2:  Am.  ii.  7;  Zech.  vii.  10,  and  Ecclua. 
iv.  1,  4,  vU.  32;  Tob.  xu.  8,  9.     [Alms.] 

Among  the  special  enactments  in  their  favor  the 
foUowmg  must  be  mentioned.     1.  The  right  of 

6.  ^y^f  the  word  most  usually  ^  poor  **  in  A.  ▼. : 
vcvixpof ,  iTTMx^,  winit :  indigent^  pauper.  Also  Zenh. 
ix.  9,  and  Is.  xxvi.  6,  wpSv% :  pauper. 

7.  X&lj  part,  of  ttTTH :  raweivAt :  pauper.  In  2 
Sam.  xll.  1,  r  KJ  :  Hy^t,  wrmxit. 

8.  Poverty  :  nSorTO  •  '"^"^ '  <»«»««.  In  N. 
T.,  vTMxocv  pauper,  and  »ofi|«.  cffiMU,  ones  only, 
2  Cor.  Ix.  9.  ''Poor"  fe  also  iMd  in  the  senst  ei 
*<  afflicted,*'  '« humble,'*  etc. ;  e.  f.  Matt  v.  S 
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gkftDing.  The  **  corners "  of  tbe  field  were  not 
to  be  rwped,  nor  all  the  grapes  of  the  yinejard  to 
be  gathered/  the  olire-trees  not  to  be  beaten  a 
second  timei  but  the  stranger,  fstherless,  and  widow 
to  be  allowed  to  gather  what  was  left.  So  too  if  a 
sheaf  forgotten  was  left  in  the  field,  the  owner  was 
not  to  return  for  it«  but  leare  it  for  them  (Lev. 
xix.  9,  10;  Deut  ixir.  19,  21).  Of  the  practice 
in  such  cases  in  the  timce  of  the  Judges,  the  story 
of  Ruth  is  a  strikmg  illustration  (Kuth  ii.  2,  Ac.). 
[Cokhkk;  Gleaniko;  Ruth,  Book  of  (Amer. 
ed.)] 

2.  From  the  produce  of  the  land  in  sabbatical 
years,  the  poor  and  the  stranger  were  to  ha?e  their 
portion  (Ex.  xxiii.  11;  Lev.  xxt.  6). 

3.  Reentry  upon  land  in  the  jubilee  year,  with 
th&  limitation  as  to  town  homes  (Ler.  uv.  25-30). 
[Jubilee.] 

4.  Prohibition  of  usury,  and  of  retention  of 
pledges,  t.  e.  loans  without  interest  enjoined  (Ler. 
XXV.  35,  37:  Ex.  xxii.  25-27;  Deut  xv.  7, 8,  xxiv. 
10-13).     [Loan.] 

5.  Permanent  bondage  forbidden,  and  manu- 
missiou  of  Hebrew  bondsmen  or  bondswomen  en- 
joined in  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years,  even 
when  bound  to  a  foreigner,  and  redemption  of  such 
previous  to  those  years  (Dent.  xr.  12-15;  Lev.  xxv. 
39-42,47-54). 

6.  Portions  from  the  tithes  to  be  shared  by  the 
poor  after  the  Levites  (Deut  xiv.  28,  xxvL  12, 13). 
[Tithes.] 

7.  The  poor  to  partake  in  entertainments  at  the 
feasts  of  Weeks  and  Tabernacles  (Deut  xtL  11, 14; 
see  Neh.  viii.  10). 

8.  Daily  payment  of  wages  (Lev.  xix.  18). 

On  the  other  hand,  while  equal  justice  was  com- 
manded to  be  done  to  the  poor  man,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  take  advantage  of  his  position  to  ob- 
struct the  administration  of  justice  (£x.  xxiiL  3; 
I^.  xix.  16). 

On  the  law  of  gleaning  tlie  Rabbinical  writers 
founded  a  variety  of  definitions  and  refinements, 
which  notwithstanding  their  minute  uid  frivolous 
character,  were  on  the  whole  strongly  in  &vor  of 
the  poor.  They  are  collected  in  ^e  treatise  of 
Maimonides  Mithnoth  Airdm,  de  jure  pauperis, 
translated  by  Prideaux  (Ugolini,  viii.  721),  and 
specimens  of  their  character  will  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing titles. 

There  are,  he  says,  13  precepts,  7  affirmative 
and  6  negative,  gathered  ih>m  Lev.  xix.,  xxiii.; 
Deut  xiv.,  XV.,  xxiv.  On  these  the  following  ques- 
tions are  raised  and  answered.  What  is  a  **  corner,^* 
a  "handfbl?"  What  is  to  "forget"  a  sheaf? 
What  is  a  •*  stranger?  *'  What  is  to  be  done  when 
a  field  or  a  single  tree  belongs  to  two  persons ;  and 
further,  when  one  of  them  is  a  (Sentile,  or  when  it 
is  divided  by  a  road,  or  by  water;  —  when  insects 
or  enemies  destroy  the  crop?  How  much  grain 
must  a  man  give  by  way  of  alms?  Among  pro- 
hibiUons  is  one  forbidding  any  prc^ri^or  to  frighten 
away  the  poor  by  a  savage  beast  An  Israelite  is 
forbidden  to  take  alms  openly  from  a  (ventile.  Un- 
willing almsgiving  is  condemned,  on  the  principle 
expressed  in  Job  xxx.  25.  Those  who  gave  less 
than  their  due  proportion,  to  be  punished.  Men- 
dicants are  divided  into  two  danes,  settled  poor 
and  vagrants.     The  tormBt  were  to  be  rdieted 


a  Aibor  lae  emltteos  melUs  instar,  quo  et  suffltus 
fit:  vUeCur  esse  Btyrads  arbor.  Eim  Ui.  See  Frey 
Isff,  Ltx.  AnA,  s.  ▼. 


POPLAB 

by  the  authorised  coUectosv,  bat  all  areei^eiMi  fc 
maiatam  themsdvea  if  possible.  [Alms.]  Lnllyt 
the  chum  of  the  poor  to  the  portions  ptcsctibcd  it 
laid  down  as  a  positive  right 

Principles  similar  to  those  kid  down  by  Mosee 
are  inculcated  in  N.  T.,  as  Lake  iii.  11,  xiv.  13; 
Acts  vi.  1;  OaL  M.  10;  Jas.  ii.  15.  In  btertimct, 
mendicancy,  which  docs  not  appear  to  bare  ben  eoD- 
templated  by  Moses,  became  frequent  Instaoce* 
actual  OT  hypotbetiod  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing passages:  Luke  xvi.  90,  21,  xviii.  35;  Mark 
X.  46;  John  ix.  8;  Acts  iii.  2.  <)b  the  whole  sab- 
ject,  besides  the  treatise  above  named,  tee  Mishna, 
Peak,  i.  2,  3,4,  6;  u.  7;  Puach,  iv.  8;  SeWen, 
de  Jure  Natur.  vi.  6,  p.  735,  Ac.;  SaalscfantZr 
ulrcA.  ffeb,  ii.  p.  256;  Michaelis,  |  142,  voL  ii.  p. 
248;  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb,  p.  308.  H.  W.  P. 

POPLAB  (n»b,  mnuh:  orvpdMtPos,  In 
Gen.  xxx.  37;  Xe^inj/ in  Hos.  iv.  IZi  pogmhu),  tht 
rendering  of  the  above  named  Hriwew  word,  which 
occurs  only  in  the  two  ^aoes  cited.  Peded  rods 
of  the  Hlmeh  were  put  by  Jacob  before  l^iban's 
ring-streaked  sheep.  This  tree  is  mentiooed  with 
the  oak  and  the  terebmth,  by  Hosea,  as  one  unikr 
which  idolatrous  Israel  used  to  sacrifiiee. 

Several  authorities,  Okius  amongst  the  number 
{Hierob,  i.  292),  are  in  fovor  of  the  rendering  of 
the  A.  v.,  and  think  the  "  white  poplar  '*  {Pcpuka 
alba)  is  the  tree  denoted ;  others  ondentand  the 
<^storax  tree**  {Styrax  officinale,  Linn.).  T^ 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  LXX.  tnnalator 
of  (jenesis,  and  by  the  Arabic  vernoB  of  Saadias 

which  has  the  term  /ii6iia  {^gAjJy)  t.  e.  the 
"  Styrax  tree."  •  * 

Both  poplars  ^  and  styrax  or  storax  trees  art 
common  in  Palestine,  and  either  would  suit  the 
passages  where  Uie  Heb.  term  oceors.  Dioecoridea 
(i.  79)  and  Pliny  {N.  H.  xU.  17  and  26)  both 
speak  of  the  Styrax  officinale,  and  mentko  sevenl 
kinds  of  exudation.  Pliny  says,  "that  pari  of 
Syria  which*  a4Join8  Judna  above  Phoenicia  pro- 
duces storax,  which  is  found  in  the  ndghborfaood 
of  Gabala  (Jebeil)  and  Marathus,  as  also  of  Caaios, 
a  mountain  of  Seleucia.  ....  That  which 
oomes  finom  the  mountain  of  Amanus  in  Syria  is 
highly  esteemed  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  cvtB 
more  so  by  the  perfumers." 

Storax  (0T^pa|)  is  mentioned  hi  Ecdus.  xxiv. 
15,  together  with  other  aromatic  substances.  Hie 
modem  Gredc  name  of  the  tree,  as  we  learn  frcm 
Sibthorpe  (Flor.  Gmc.  L  275)  is  tfroupcueit  and  Is 
a  common  wild  shrub  in  Greece  and  io  most  parts 
of  the  Levant  The  resin  exudes  either  sponta^ 
neously  or  after  incision.  This  property,  bowevcs^ 
it  would  seem,  is  only  for  the  noost  part  possessed 
by  trees  which  grow  in  a  warm  country;  for  Eng- 
lish specimens,  though  they  flower  profusely,  do 
not  produce  the  dru^  Mr.  Dan.  Hanbury,  who 
has  discussed  the  whole  subject  of  the  storax  plants 
with  much  care  (see  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal 
and  Transactiont  for  Feb.  1857),  t^  os  that  a 
friend  of  his  quite  foiled  to  obtain  any  exudaUoo 
tnm  Siyrax  officinale,  by  indsioQs  nuule  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  summer  of  1856,  on  spedmeos 
growing  in  the  botanic  garden  at  MoatpeOicr. 


b  ^  Pifpulut  alba  and  P.  Stqtkraiica  I  saw.  F.  dOa- 
tata  and  nigra  axe  also  said  to  grew  in  Qyila  **  (J.  9i 
Hooker). 
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PORATHA 

■  !%•  experinMnt  was  quite  unsuoceisfbl;  neither 
•i|O0oiis  tap  nor  resioout  Juice  floired  ftom  the 
inciiioDf/'  Still  Mr.  Hanbui^  quotee  two  author!- 
(iea  to  show  that  under  certain  fiivorable  ciroum- 
■tancei  the  tree  may  exude  a  fragrant  reein  eren  in 
Franee  and  Italy. 
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S^yrax  offlctnak. 

The  StyrcuB  offidnak  ii  a  shrub  from  nine  to 
tirehv  feet  high,  with  ovate  leaves,  which  are  white 
underneath ;  the  flowers  are  in  FMemes,  and  are  white 
or  cream-colored.  This  vokiu  appearance  agrees 
with  the  etymology  of  the  Heb.  lUmek,  The  UqtUd 
ttcrax  of  commerce  is  the  product  of  the  Uqutd- 
ambixr  OrietUaU^  Mill,  (see  a  fig.  in  Mr.  Hanbury's 
communication),  an  entirely  diflbrent  plant,  whose 
reain  was  probably  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

W.  H. 

POBA'THA  (KnnSs  [Pers.  =perh./<itwed 
byfaUy.  ^apaZoBd;  Alex.  BapSada;  [FA.  ^apar 
ti0a-]  Phoratha).  One  of  the  ten  sons  of  Hanian 
skun  by  the  Jews  in  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.  iz. 
8).  Perhaps  «« Poradatha  **  was  the  frill  form  of 
the  name,  which  the  LXX.  appear  to  have  had  be- 
fore them  (compare  Aridatha,  Parshandatha). 

PORCH.  1.  tflam,<^  or  iOam.  2.  MUder6n 
Mm,  strictly  a  vestibule  (Ges.  p.  43),  was  probably 
a  tort  of  verandah  chamber  in  the  works  of  Sok>- 
nion,  open  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  but  capable  of 
beinfl;  inclosed  with  awnings  or  curtains,  like  that 
of  the  royal  palace  at  Ispahan  described  by  Chardin 
(▼ii.  386,  and  pL  39).  The  word  is  used  hi  the 
Talmud  {Middotk,  iU.  7). 

MwCrdn  was  probably  a  corridor  or  colonnade 
oonnecttng  the  principal  rooms  of  the  house  (Wil- 
kioson,  A.  E,  i.  11).     The  porch »  (Matt.  zxvi. 


•1.  Db^  *D^- 
sxtUI.  U);  m^:  portiau. 


otAofi:  pcrtieut  (1  Chr. 


rvdf.ifl.2i(.'  ' 

^  wAmt. 


vopMTflf :  portiau ;  only  once  used 


71)  was  probably  the  passage  ftt>m  the  street  into 
the  first  court  of  the  house,  in  which,  in  eastern 
houses,  is  the  mattdbah  or  stone-bench  for  the  por- 
ter or  persons  waiting,  and  where  also  the  master  of 
the  house  often  receives  visitors  and  transacts  busi- 
ness (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  I  32;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  207). 
[House.]  The  word  in  the  parallel  passage  (Mark 
xiv.  68)  is  wpoo^Aior,  the  outer  court.  The  scene 
therefore  of  the  [seenid  ?]  denial  of  our  Lord  took 
place,  either  in  that  court,  or  in  the  passage  ftx>m  it 
to  the  house-door.  The  term  trrod  is  used  for  the 
colonnade  or  portico  of  Bethesda,  and  also  for  that 
of  the  Temple  called  Sok>mon's  porch  (John  v.  2, 
X.  23;  Acts  iii.  11,  v.  12). 

Josephus  describes  the  porticoes  or  cloisters 
which  surrounded  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and 
also  the  royal  portico  These  porticoes  are  da- 
scribed  by  Tacitus  as  forming  an  important  line  of 
defiense  during  the  siege  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  3,  §  9, 
XV.  11,  §§  3,  5;  B.  J,  ▼. «,  §  2;  Tac  HisL  v.  12). 
[Temple;  Solomon's  Porch.]         H.  W.  P. 

*  The  "porch"  between  which  and  the  altar 
the  priests  were  directed  to  pray  and  weep  (Joel  ii. 
17),  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Temple,  leading 
ftom  the  court  of  the  priests  into  the  sanctuary  or 
outer  apartment  of  ihe  frme  of  the  Temple.  The 
priests  standing  here  had  the  altar  behind  them 
with  their  &ces  towards  the  sanctuary,  which  was 
the  proper  position  when  they  offered  prayer.  It  is 
mentioned  (Eaek.  viiL  16)  as  an  insult  to  Jehovah, 
a  heathenish  act,  that  the  priests  stood  with  their 
back  towards  the  sanctuary  and  their  fisees  towards 
the  east  H. 

POB'CIUS  FESTUS.    [Festus.] 

*  PORT,  Neh.  U.  13,  is  used  in  the  Latin 
sense  of  *'  gate,**  fix>m  porta,  whence  "  porter,*'  a 
gate-keeper.  Port  s=  seaport,  is  fit>m  portta,  a  har- 
bor. On  the**  Dung  Port"  or  Dung  Gate,  see 
Jerusalem,  voL  ii.  p.  1822.  H. 

PORTER  ThU  word  when  used  iii  the  A. 
v.  does  not  bear  its  modem  signification  of  a  car- 
rier of  burdens,^  but  denotes  in  every  case  a  gate- 
keeper, ftt>m  the  Latin  jN>rtaru<s,  the  man  who  at- 
tended to  t|ie  porta.    In  the  original  the  word  is 

lyhlt?,  shdSr,  from  "^VW,  iha'ar,  a  gate:  Bvptr- 
p6i,  and  jniXotoSi'  portarhu  and  janitor.  This 
meaning  is  evidently  implied  in  1  Chr.  ix.  21;  2 
Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxxr.  16;  John  x.  3.  It  is  generally 
employed  hi  reference  to  the  Levites  who  had  charge 
of  the  entrances  to  the  sanotuary,  but  is  used  abo 
m  other  connections  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  26;  2  K.  vii. 
10, 11;  Blark  xiii.  34;  John  x.  3,  xviii.  16, 17.  In 
two  passages  (1  Chr.  xv.  23,  24)  the  Hebrew  word 
is  rendered  **  doorkeepers,"  and  in  John  xviii.  16, 
17, 1^  evfwp6s  is  '*  >he  that  kept  the  door."     G. 

*  Rhoda  was  portress  in  the  house  of  the  mother 
of  John  Mark,  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xlL  13).  Luke 
employs  m  that  passage  the  classical  term  (^ra 
Kowra)  s!gnif)insf  to  answer  a  call  or  knock  at  the 
door  (Kypke,  Obterw.  SacnB^  it  90}.  Women 
often  performed  that  ofl^  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  well  as  the  Jews.    The  *<  porter  "  (John 


c  The  two  words  are  in  flict  quite  distinct,  tMlng 
derived  from  different  roots.  ^  Porter  -'  in  the  mod- 
era  sense  is  from  the  freooh  porUur.  The  similarity 
between  the  two  is  alluded  to  in  a  passage  quoted  from 
Watts  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
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I.  3)  was  the  gatekeeper  of  one  of  the  larger  sheep- 
fokls  joiutly  occupied  by  several  sbepbeids:  they 
bad  a  right  to  be  admitted  at  the  door,  but  thieves 
sought  to  enter  by  another  way.  See  WaU,  Ciavi$ 
^.  T.  8.  V.  $vpctp6s'     [Gate.]  H. 

•  PORTION,  DOUBLE,  L  e, »« the  portion '» 
(more  literally  numiJifvl)  "of  two"  (D^Jtt?  *•§). 
So  in  Deui.  xxi.  17,  of  the  treatment  of  tile  first- 
born son,  who  is  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
bter  bom,  by  receiving  a  Uu^  portion  of  the 
father^s  estate.  In  2  Kings  ii.  0,  Ellsha  asks 
Klgah  as  he  is  about  to  ascend  to  heaven  that  a 
(fouble  portion,  t.  e.  an  abundant  supply,  of  his 
spirit  may  M  upon  himself.  R.  D.  C.  R. 

POSIDO^IUS  inwrtUpios:  Poskhtdm), 
on  envoy  sent  by  Nicaaor  to  Judas  (3  Maoe.  xiv. 
19). 

POSSESSION.    [Dbmokiacs.] 

POST.  I.  1.  Aja,^  a  word  indefim'tely  ren- 
dered by  I^X.  and  Vulg.  Probably,  as  Gesenius 
ai^es,  the  door-case  of  a  door,  including  the  lintel 
and  side  posts  (Ges.  The*,  p.  43).  Akin  to  this  is 
<aldm,f>  only  used  in  plur.  (Ea.  xl.  16,  Ac),  probably 
a  portico,  and  so  rendend  by  Symm.  and  Syr. 
Vers.  (Ges.  p.  48). 

2.  Ammdhe  usually  "  cubit,"  onoe  only  "  poii  " 
(Is.  vi.  4). 

3.  Mtzuzahy^  from  a  root  signi^ring  to  shine, 
t.  e.  implying  motion  (on  a  centre). 

4.  Soph*  usually  "threshold." 

'ihe  ceremony  of  boring  the  ear  of  a  vohmtary 
bondsman  was  performed  by  phidng  the  ear  against 
the  door-post  of  the  house  (Ex.  xxi.  6;  see  Juv. 
Sat.  \.  103,  and  Plaut.  Pcm,  v.  8,  21).     [Slave; 

1  ILIJIR.] 

The  posts  of  the  doors  of  the  Temple  were  of 
olive-wood  (1  K.  vi.  83). 

II.  Rdti,/  A.Y.  "port"  (EWh.  iii.  13),elsfr. 
where  " runner,"  and  also  "guard."  A  courier  or 
carrier  of  messages,  used  among  other  places  in 
Job  ix.  26.     [Anoareuo.]  H.  W.  P. 

•  Our  English  "  post "  (in  French  pogte  and 
Italian  posta)  is  from  positum,  a  fixed  phioe,  as  a 
military  pogf^  then  a  station  for  travellers  and  re- 
lays of  horses,  and  thence  transferred  to  the  travel- 
ler himself,  especially  on  expeditk>us  journeys.  (See 
Eastwood  and  Wright's  BibU  Win^'Book^  p.  378.) 

H. 

POT.  The  term  "  pot "  (T  is  appUcable  to  so 
many  sorts  of  vessels,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  re- 
stricted to  any  one  in  particular.  [Bowl;  Cal- 
dhon;  Basin;  Cup,  etc  ] 


*»    V^:  rhalBpioy:  Jrons. 

^  D  v'^S :  TA  oUofi :  vestiMum. 

'  npS  :  vWptfvpov :  suptHhnmare. 


WT, 


«  ^D:  ^AkC:  limen;  In  plur.  riiVfiAwvKa:  sttper- 
liminfiria  (Am.  ix.  1). 

/  V"^»  I»rt.  of  ^-|,    "run;"  ^4/iXia-^po«:  eur- 
ut. 

"  1.  tr^lDW :  iyyelw  (2  K.  iv.  2),  applied  to  oil. 

2.  ^*3*:  KtpA4t.iw:  JcypAiM(Jer.xxxv.5;  Ges. 
p.  200);  usually  «  bowl "  or  »'cup." 


POTIPHAB 

Bui  from  the  places  where  the  word  is  ued  «« 
may  collect  tbe  uses,  and  also  In  part  the  matffiab 
of  the  utensils  implied. 

1.  AsACf  an  earthen  jar,  deep  and  nanow, 
without  handles,  probably,  like  the  Bcman  and 
Egyptian  amphora,  inserted  m  a  stand  of  wood  or 
stone  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Eg.  i.  47;  Sandys,  Tntv. 
p.  160). 

2.  Cherei,  an  earthen  vessel  for  stewing  or 
seething.  Such  a  vessel  was  used  for  baking  (Es. 
Iv.  9).  It  is  oontraated  in  tbe  same  paasage  (Lev. 
vi.  28)  with  a  metal  vessd  for  the  same  pmpow^ 

[VESttCL.] 

8.  Dik^  &  vessel  for  culinary  purposes,  men- 
tioned (1  Sam.  iL  14)  in  coi^etioa  with  ^cal- 
dron" and  <«kettle,"  and  so  pofaapa  of  malkr 
iifle. 

4.  5lr  is  combined  with  other  words  to  dcsote 
special  uses,  as  basher,  "flesh"  (Ex.  xvL  3);  m- 
chaix,  "washing"  (Ps.  k.  8;  LXX.  has  x^iB^ 
rris  i\ri9os)t  maitriph,  "iming-pot"  (Prov. 
xxvii.  21). 

The  blackness  which  such  vetseb  would  contncl 
is  alluded  to  hi  Joel  U.  6. 

The  "pots,"  ffdnyim,  set  before  the  Reduibites 
(Jer.  XXXV.  5),  were  probably  bulging  jars  or 
bowls. 

The  water-pots  of  Oana  appear  to  have  been 
large  amphone,  such  as  are  in  use  at  tbe  pneeiit 
day  in  Syria  (Fisher,  Views,  p.  56;  JoDiAs  i.  «). 
These  were  of  stone  or  hard  earthenware;  bvl  goM, 
silver,  brass,  or  copper,  were  also  uaed  for  vesaeb 
l>oth  for  domestic  and  also,  with  marked  preference, 
for  ritual  use  (1  K.  vii  46,  x.  21;  2  Chr.  ir.  16, 
ix.  20;  Mark  vii.  4:  Heb.  iz.  4;  John  ii.  6; 
Michadis,  Laws  of  Moses,  §217,  liL  335,  ed. 
Smith). 

Crucibles  for  refinmg  metal  are  mentioned  (Prov. 
xxri.  28,  xx\ii.  21). 

The  water-pot  of  the  Samaritan  woman  oiay 
have  been  a  leathern  bucket,  such  as  Bedoohi 
women  use  (Burekhardt,  Notes,  I  45). 

The  shapes  of  these  vessels  we  can  only  eonjcctiiR^ 
as  very  few  remains  have  yet  been  discovered,  but 
it  is  certain  that  pottery  formed  a  bnmcb  of  natire 
Jewish  manufocture.     [Pottekt.]     H.  W.  P. 

POTaPHAB  (n8'*t?S!D  [see  below]  rncre 
fp^j;  [Alex,  in  xxxvii.  36,  ntrpti^s:]  Pvt^ar\ 
an  Egyptian  pr.  n.,  also  written  37^5  ^B*"15, 
PoTXPHKRAH.  That  these  are  but  twoforns  of 
one  name  is  shown  by  the  ancient  Egyptian  eqoiv- 
aleut,  PET-P-RA,  which  may  have  been  pro- 
nounced, at  least  in  I-ower  f^fypi,  PET-PH-BA 
It  signifies  "Belonging  to  the  Sun."     Rosdlnd 

8-  IrH  I  «o^voc  :  tcphinus;  also  ^^baskef 

4.  ^ /2) :   o-mvot:   tas;  usuaUy  "  Tiairi  "  ^mrt 
only  "pot  "'(Lev.  Tl.  28). 

6.  T*D :  kifinf  -  oH'^ ;  «»d  witb  PP®}   (Jer.  I 
18),  "  a  seethiDf-pot." 

6.  'T'l'^B  :  xoAjcrtor :  cacabms. 

7.  njyaS:  orufutoi:  mu  (b  zvL  88;Bs^ 
Ix.  4).         •  •  •  • 

8'  CTiCtT:   «A^:    eUri;    ^^aUoCmeBts  cf 
land." 

9.  ir^n  :  int€Oi»s  hvrpinum:  vms  JktOt  (Lst 
vl.21[28]),*   * 
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remarks  that  it  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  on 
tlie  Egyptian  monuments  {MonwnenH  Storidy  i. 
117,  118).  The  fuller  form  is  clearly  nearer  to 
the  Egyptian. 

Potiphar  is  deseril^  as  <*  an  officer  of  Pharaoh, 

chief  of   the  executioners  O^  HinB  D'^'ip 

U'^P'^^T^X  an  Egyptian"  (Gen.  xxxix.  1; 
oomp.  xxxviL  36).  The  word  we  render  '*  officer," 
as  in  the  A.  V.,«is  literally  »*  eunuch,"  and  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  so  translate  it  here  (mrcCSwy, 
eunuckui);  but  it  is  also  used  for  an  officer  of  the 
court,  and  this  is  almost  certainly  the  meaning 
here,  as  Potiphar  was  married,  which  is  seldom 
the  case  with  eunuchs,  though  some,  as  those 
which  have  the  custody  of  the  Ka*abeh  at  Mekkeh 
are  eiceptions,  and  his  office  was  one  which  would 
not  usually  be  held  by  persons  of  a  class  ordina- 
rily wanting  in  courage,  although  here  again  we 
must  except  the  occasional  usage  of  Muslim  sov- 
ereigns,  whose  executioners  were  sometimes  eu- 
nuchs, as  Haroon  er-Rasheed*s  Mesroor,  in  order 
thai  they  might  be  able  to  carry  out  the  royal 
commands  even  in  the  hareems  of  the  subjects. 
PoUphar's  office  was  *<  chief  of  the  executioners," 
not,  as  the  LXX.  makes  it,  «*of  the  cooks" 
(ipXHi^*ipos\  for  the  prison  was  in  his  bouse, 
or,  at  least,  in  that  of  the  chief  of  the  executioners, 
probably  a  successor  of  Potiphar,  who  committed 
the  disgraced  servants  of  Pharaoh  to  Joseph^s 
charge  (xL  2-4).  He  is  called  an  Egyptian,  though 
his  master  was  probably  a  Sb^herd-king  of  the 
XYthdynasty;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  his 
name  contains  that  of  an  Egyptian  divinity,  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  the  names  of  the 
kings  of  that  line,  though  there  is  probably  an  hi- 
stance  la  that  of  a  prince.  [Chrokoloot,  vol 
L  p.  448.]  He  appears  to  have  been  a  wealthy 
man,  having  property  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the 
boose,  over  which  Joseph  was  put,  evidently  in  an 
important  post  (xxxix.  4-6).  In  this  position 
Joseph  was  tempted  by  his  master's  wife.  The 
view  we  have  of  P6tiphar*s  household  is  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  representations  on  the 
monuments,  in  which  we  see  how  carefully  the 
produce  of  the  knd  was  registered  and  stored  up 
in  the  bouse  by  overseers,  as  well  as  the  liberty 
that  the  women  of  all  ranks  enjoyed.  When  Jo- 
seph was  accused,  his  master  contented  himself 
with  casting  him  into  prison  (19,  90),  probably 
being  a  merciful  man,  although  he  may  have  been 
restraioed  by  God  ih>m  acting  more  severely. 
After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  Potiphar,  unless, 
which  is  unlikely,  the  chief  of  the  executioners 
afterwards  mentioned  be  he.     [See  Joseph.] 

R.S.  P. 

POTIPHBTBAH  (V^^  '^tO^Q  [see below]: 
rifTc^p^r;  [Alex.  nrrf»c^t}rO  PiU^Aare),  an 
Egyptian  pr.  n.,  also  written  n9*^t2*^5,  Poti- 
FHAR,  correspondhig  to  the  PET-P-RA,  "  Belong- 
Vig  to  the  Sun,"  of  the  hieroglyphics. 

Potipberah  was  priest  ur  prince  of  On  (7^  ]nb), 
aud  his  daughter  Asenath  was  given  Joseph  to  wife 
by  Pharaoh  (xli.  46,  50,  xlvi.  20).  His  name,  im. 
^ying  devotion  to  the  sun,  is  very  appropriate  to 
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Heliopolite,  especially  to  a  priest  of  Heliopolis, 
and  therefore  the  rendering  "  priest "  is  preferable 
in  his  case,  though  the  oUier  can  scarcely  be  as- 
serted to  be  untenable.  [Oic;  Asenath;  Ja 
BBPH.]  R.  S.  P. 

POTSHERD  (OrniJ :  BerpoKowi  testa,  vas 
fctik):  also  in  A.  V.'  '* sherd"  (t.  e.  anythmg 
divided  or  separated,  fW>m  thare,  Richardson's 
Did,),  a  piece  of  earthenware*  broken  either  by 
the  heat  of  the  furnace  in  the  manufacture,  by 
fire  when  used  as  a  crucible  (Prov.  xxvi.  23),  or 
otherwise.  [Pottery.]  [For  illustrations,  see 
Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  iL  284.]  H.  W.  P. 

•  POTTAGE.    [Lkhtiles.] 

POTTER'S  FIELD,  THE  (6  iyo^s  rod 
Ktpa/i4vs :  agerJiguH),  A  piece  of  ground  which, 
according  to  the  statement  of  St.  Matthew  (xxvii. 
7),  was  purchased  by  the  priests  with  the  thuty 
pieces  of  sUver  rgeeted  by  Judas,  and  converted 
into  a  burial-place  fbr  Jews  not  belonging  to  the 
city  (see  Alford,  ad  be.).  In  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts  the  purchase  is  made  by  Judas  himself,  and 
neither  the  potter's  field,  its  connection  with  the 
priests,  nor  its  ultimate  application  are  mentioned. 
[Aceldama.] 

That  St  Matthew  was  well  assured  of  the  accu- 
racy of  his  version  of  the  occurrence  is  evident 
fix)m  his  adducing  it  (ver.  9)  as  a  fuIfiUment  of  an 
ancient  prediction.  What  that  prediction  was, 
and  who  made  it,  is  not,  however,  at  all  clear. 
St.  Matthew  names  Jeremiah:  but  there  is  no  pas- 
sage in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  as  we  possess  it 
(either  in  the  Hebrew  or  LXX.),  resembling  that 
which  he  gives;  and  that  in  Zechariah,  which  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  alluded  to,  has  only  a  very 
imperfect  likeness  to  it.     This  will  be  readily 


St.  Matt.  zzvlL  9, 10. 

Than  was  fUfilled  that 
which  was  spoken  by  Jer- 
emy the  profrfiet,  saying, 
^  And  they  took  the  thirty 
pieces  of  sUrer,  the  price 
of  hfan  that  was  valued, 
whom  they  of  the  children 
of  Israel  did  raloe,  and 
gave  them  fbr  the  potter^ 
field,  aa  the  Lord  ap- 
pointed SM." 


Zeeh.  zi.  12, 18. 
And  I  said  unto  them. 


a  •  In  Oen.  xxxix.  1  the  A. 
IbegiMrd.** 

»  Tf^S^n.    If  this  be  the  right  translation,  the 


has  "captain  of 
H. 


"If  ye  think  good,  give 
my  price ;  and  if  not,  for- 
bear." So  they  weighed 
for  my  pnoe  thirty  pieces 
of  silver.  And  Jehovah 
said  unto  me,  "Cast  it 
unto  the  potter ;  a  goodly 
price  that  I  was  prised  at 
bythem!"  Andltooktbe 
ihirtj  pieces  of  silver,  and 
east  them  to  the  potter  In 
the  liooae  of  Jehovah. 

And  even  this  is  doubtful;  for  the  word  above 
transhited  '*  potter  *'  is  in  the  LXX.  rendered  *'  fur- 
nace," and  by  modem  scholan  (Gesenius,  Fiirst, 
Ewald,  De  Wette,  Herxheimer  —  foUowing  the  Tar- 
gum,  Peshito-Syriae,  and  Rimchi)  *^  treasury  **  ^  or 
**  treasurer.**  Supposing,  however,  this  passage  to 
be  that  which  St.  Matthew  refen  to,  three  expla- 
natk>ns  suggest  themselves:  — 

1.  That  the  Evangelist  unintentionally  substi- 
tuted the  name  of  Jeremiah  for  that  of  Zechariah, 
at  the  same  time  altering  the  passage  to  suit  his 
immediate  object,  in  the  same  way  that  St  Paul 
has  done  in  Rom.  x.  6-9  (compared  with  Deut  viii. 
17,  XXX.  11-14),  1  Cor.  xv.  45  (oomp.  with  Gen. 
iL  7).  See  Jowett's  8L  Pants  EpistUs  {Essay  on 
Qufkaticms,  etc) 


passage,  instead  of  being  in  agreement,  is  directly  at 
variance  with  the  statement  of  Matt,  xxrli.  6,  that 
the  silver  was  not  put  Into  the  treasurr. 
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2.  Thai  this  portion  of  the  Book  of  Zechwiah 
—  a  book  the  difj^reot  portions  of  whieh  there  is 
reason  to  believe  are  in  diffisrent  styled  and  by  dif- 
ferent authon  —  was  in  the  time  of  6t.  Matthew 
attributed  to  Jeremiah. 

3.  That  the  reference  is  to  some  passage  of  Jere- 
miah which  has  been  lost  fkt>m  its  place  in  his 
book,  and  exists  onlj  in  ihe  Evangelist.  Some 
slight  support  is  afToided  to  this  view  by  the  &et 
that  potters  and  the  localities  occupied  by  them 
are  twice  alhided  to  by  Jeremiah.  Its  partial  cor- 
respondenoe  with  Zech.  xi.  12,  18,  is  no  aignment 
against  its  having  at  one  time  formed  a  part  of 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah :  for  it  is  weU  known  to 
tsery  student  of  the  Bible  that  similar  eorrespond- 
encee  are  continually  found  in  the  prophets.  See, 
for  instance,  Jer.  xlriii.  45,  comp.  with  Num.  zzi. 
87,  28,  zziv.  17;  Jer.  xlix.  27,  comp.  with  Am.  i. 


POTTERY 

4.  For  other  examples,  see  Dr.  Posey's  Commi* 
tary  on  Amos  and  Micah.  [On  this  question  see 
vol  i.  p.  20  a,  and  rol.  ii.  p.  1508  a,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  position  of  Aceldama  has  been  ticatad 
of  under  that  head.  But  there  is  not  now  any 
pottery  in  Jerusalem,  nor  within  seveial  miles  ef 
the  city.«  G. 

•  POTTER'S  VESSEL.    [Pottert.] 

POTTERY.  Theartofpoiteiylsoneofthf 
most  common  and  moat  ancient  of  aO  maimfiM- 
tures.  The  modem  Areb  culinary  Teneb  are 
chiefly  of  wood  or  copper  (Niebuhr,  Voy,  i.  188); 
but  it  is  abundantly  eirident,  both  that  the  He- 
brews used  earthenware  vessels  in  the  wUderness, 
where  there  would  be  little  &dlity  for  making 
them,  and  that  the  potten'  trade  was  aftemrdfl 
carried  on  in  Paleatine.     They  had  themsdvei 


#^0- 


Egyptian  Potteiy.    (Wmdnscn.) 


ban  ooDoemed  In  the  potten'  trsde  in  Egypt  (Ps. 
hood.  6),  and  the  wall-paintings  minutely  illus- 
trate the  Egyptian  process,  which  agrees  with  such 
notices  of  the  Jewish  practice  as  are  found  in  the 
Prophets,  and  also  in  many  respects  with  the  pro- 
cess as  pursued  in  the  present  day.  The  cby, 
when  dug,  was  trodden  by  men's  feet  so  as  to  form 
a  paste  (Is.  xli.  25;  Wisd.  xv.  7)  [Bricks];  then 
placed  by  the  potter*  on  the  wheel  beside  which 
he  sat,  and  shaped  by  him  with  bis  hands.  How 
early  the  wheel  came  into  use  in  Palestine  we  know 
not,  but  it  seems  likely  that  it  was  adopted  from 
Egypt     It  consisted  of  a  wooden  disk  «  placed  on 


a  •  The  writer  visited  a  pottery  at  Jerusalem,  in 
(nnpany  with  Dr.  Barclay,  author  of  The  City  of  the 
Greai  King.  It  was  "  in  the  nave  of  the  ruins  of  a 
ehnroh  of  the  Cmsaders,  near  St.  Stephen's  gate,  on 
Besetha"  {MS.  notes,  April  17,  1882).  Thte  pot- 
teiy  if  also  meDtloned  in  the  Ordntmce  Survey  of  Je- 
rusalemy  p.  69,  where  it  is  said  that  the  ekj  used  there 
Is  brought  from  El-Jib,  Gibeon.  Dr.  Tohler  speaks 
of  three  potteries  on  Bcaetha,  and  describes  the  pro- 
cess of  making  various  kinds  of  earthenware  (Denk- 
mtter  aus  JenuaUm,  p.  267).  Mr.  Williams  mentions 
an  illustration  of  Jer.  xvili.  1-10,  which  he  saw  in  one 
af  these  potteries  (Hofy  CUy,  toI.  i.,  Mem.  p.  24). 


another  hrger  one,  and  turned  by  the  hand  by  so 
attendant,  or  worked  by  a  treadle  (Is.  xlv.  9;  Jer. 
xviii.  3;  Ecdus.  xxxviii.  99,  80;  see  Tennent 
Ceylon,  i.  452).  The  vessel  was  then  smoothed 
and  coated  with  a  gbae,*'  and  flnaOy  burnt  in  a 
fiimaee  (Wilkinson,  Ane.  Eg.  ii.  108).  We  fcid 
alhisions  to  the  potsherds,  i.  e.  broken  pieces'  of 
vessds  used  as  crudbles,  or  burst  by  the  fumsee, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  faUter  clean  (Isl 
XXX.  14,  xlv.  9;  Job  ii.  8;  Ps.  xxlL  15;  Ptov. 
xxvi.  23;  Ecdus.  w.  s.). 

Earthen  vesseb  were  used,  both  by  Egyptians 
and  Jews,  for  various  purposes  besides  eufinary. 


Both  of  these  wrifeen  speak  of  poMns*  el^  as 
near  Jerusalem.  q. 

ft  1.    ngV,  part  of  n^J,  "iwss:"  ue^Hi^ 

2.  nQQ,  only  In  DsB.  1.  4Xi  Muku, 

«  D**93H,  lit  «two  stoaes:"*  AOm :  rets  (sss 
Ges.  p.  16)*.  ^ 
^  XoUniM  (Xeehis.  I.  e.y 

•   QDn  *•  oovpueor:  testa.    See  Pot,  9  (aals) 
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Deedi  nen-  kept  in  them  (Jer.  xxxii.  14).  TIks 
with  patternt  vad  writing  were  common  both  in 
Egypt  and  Assjria,  «id  were  alio  in  uae  in  Pales- 
tine (£s.  iy.  1).  There  was  at  Jenualem  a  royal 
establishment  of  potters  (1  Chr.  iv.  23),  from  whose 
empbyment,  and  tnm  the  fragments  oast  away  in 
the  process,  the  Potter^s  Field  perhaps  recdTed  its 
name  (Is.  zxx.  14).  Whether  the  term  «« potter  ** 
(Zech.  rL  13)  is  to  be  so  interpreted  may  be 
doubted,  as  it  may  be  taken  for  ** artificer**  in 
general,  and  abo  ^*  treasorer,"  as  if  the  coin  men- 
tioned were  to  be  weighed,  and  perhaps  melted 
down  to  be  reooined  (Ges.  p.  619;  Grotius,  Calmet, 
St.  Jerome,  Hitiig,  E^roh,  Bi$L  of  Pottery,  i.  152; 
Saakdiiits,  Bebr.  Arch,  L  14,  11). 

H.  W.  P. 

POUND.  1.  A  weight  See  Weiorts  and 
Measures. 

S.  (Mva.)  A  money  of  aooonnt,  mentioned  in 
the  paimble  of  the  Ten  Pounds  (Luke  xiz.  12-27), 
■s  the  talent  is  in  the  parable  of  the  Talente  (Matt 
zxT.  14-30),  the  comparison  of  the  Saviour  to  a 
master  who  intrusted  money  to  his  servants  where- 
with to  trade  in  his  abeence  being  probably  a  fre- 
quent lesson  in  our  Lord*s  teaching  (comp.  Mark 
ziiL  32-37).  Hie  reference  appears  to  be  to  a 
Qieek  pound,  a  weight  used  as  a  money  of  account, 
of  which  sixty  went  to  the  talent,  the  weight  de- 
pending upon  the  weight  of  the  talent  At  this 
time  the  Attic  talent,  reduoed  to  the  weight  of  the 
earlier  Pbosniciau,  which  was  the  same  as  the  He- 
brew, prevailed  in  Palestine,  though  other  systems 
must  have  been  occasionally  used.  The  Greek  name 
doubtless  came  either  fit>m  the  Hebrew  maneh  or 
flrom  a  common  origin ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Hebrew  talent  contained  but  fifty  manehs, 
and  that  we  have  no  authority  for  supposing  that 
the  maneh  was  caUed  in  Palestine  by  the  Greek 
name,  so  that  it  is  most  reasonable  to  consider  the 
Greek  weight  to  be  meant  [Talutt;  Weights 
AND  MSASUJIES.]  R.  S.  P. 

•  POWER  is  used  in  2  (3ir.  xxxii.  9  (A.  V.) 
to  denote  a  military  force,  an  army.  The  abstract 
b  similarly  used  for  the  concrete  in  Eph.  it  2, 
rifhere  ^  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  **  {rhy 
ipxoma  T^i  i^owriat  tow  kipoi)  denotes  the  ruler 
of  the  powers  (evil  spirits)  that  dwell  in  the  air. 
[AiB,  Amer.  ed.;  Principautt,  do.]  A. 

PltaiXyRIUM  {'rpan^iov)^  The  head- 
qnarters  of  the  Roman  military  governor,  where- 
efer  he  happened  to  be.  In  time  of  peace  some 
one  of  the  best  buikUngs  of  the  city  which  was  the 
residence  of  the  proconsul  or  pnstor  was  selected 
lor  this  purpose.  Thus  Verres  appropriated  the 
palace  of  king  Hiero  at  Syracuse;  at  <^»sarea  that 
ci  Herod  the  Great  was  occupied  by  Felix  (Acts 
xziii.  36);  and  at  Jerusalem  the  new  palace  erected 
b/  the  same  prince  was  the  residence  of  Pilate, 
nik  last  was  situated  on  the  western,  or  more 
itovated  hill  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  connected  with 
a  system  of  fortifioations,  the  aggregate  of  which 
oonstituted  the  mptfifiok-fif  or  fortified  barrack. 
ft  was  the  dominant  podtion  on  the  western  hill, 
and  —  at  any  rate  on  one  side,  probably  the  eastern 
—  was  roomited  by  a  flight  of  steps  (the  same  from 
which  St  Paul  made  his  speech  in  Hebrew  to  the 
angry  crowd  of  Jews,  Acts  xxiL  1  ff.).  From  the 
le^  bek)w  the  barrack,  a  terrace  led  eastward  to  a 
gate  opening  into  the  western  skle  of  the  cloister 
surrounding  the  Temple,  the  road  being  carried 
I  the  VaUey  of  TjrropcBQO  (separating  the  West- 
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em  fitnn  the  Temple  hill)  on  a  causeway  built  up 
of  enormous  stone  blocks.  At  the  an^  of  the 
Temple  cloister  Just  above  this  entrance,  >.  e.  the 
N.  W.  comer  [see  Jerusalem,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1300, 
1818]  stood  the  oU  citadel  of  the  Tempfe  hill,  the 
jSo^it,  or  ByrtOy  which  Herod  rebuilt  and  called 
by  the  name  AniomOj  after  his  friend  and  patron 
the  triumvir.  After  the  Roman  power  was  estab- 
lished in  Judsa,  a  Roman  guard  was  always  main- 
tained in  the  Antonia,  the  commander  of  which 
for  the  time  being  .seems  to  be  the  oflkial  termed 
ffrparriyhs  rov  Upov  in  the  Ciospels  and  Acts. 
The  guard  in  the  Antonia  was  probably  relieved 
regulariy  from  the  cohort  quartered  in  the  wopcft- 
fiok'fif  and  hence  the  pltual  form  arparriyoi  is 
sometimes  used,  the  offioera,  like  the  privates,  being 
changed  every  watch;  although  it  is  very  oon- 
ceivalle  that  a  certain  number  of  them  shouid  have 
been  selected  for  the  service  frwn  possessing  a 
superior  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  customs,  or  skill 
in  the  Hebrew  huiguage.  Besides  the  cohort  of 
regular  legionaries  there  was  probably  an  equal 
number  of  local  troops,  who  when  on  serrice  acted 
as  the  "  supports  **  i^t^utXAfiot,  cover er$  of  the 
riffhtjktnkj  Acts  xxiiL  23)  of  the  former,  and  there 
were  also  a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry;  although  it 
seems  likely  that  both  these  and  the  local  troops 
had  separate  barracks  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  the 
wap€fifio\'fi,  or  praetorian  camp,  was  appropriated 
to  the  Roman  cohort  The  ordinary  police  of  the 
Temple  and  the  city  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jewish  officials,  whose  attendants 
i^rfip4T€u)  were  provided  with  dirks  and  clubs, 
but  without  the  rqplar  armor  and  the  diseipliue 
of  the  legionaries.  When  the  latter  were  required 
to  assist  this  gendarmerie,  either  from  the  appre- 
hension of  serious  tumult,  or  because  the  service 
was  one  of  great  importance,  the  Jews  wouM  apply 
to  the  officer  in  eommand  at  the  Antonia,  who 
woukl  act  so  &r  under  their  orders  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  detachment  in  a  manufacturing  town 
does  under  the  orders  of  the  civil  magistrate  at  the 
time  of  a  riot  (Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24).  But  the  power 
of  lifs  and  death,  or  of  regubur  scouiging,  rested 
only  with  the  pnetor,  or  the  person  representing 
him  and  commissioned  by  him.  This  power,  and 
that  which  would  always  go  with  it,  —  the  right  to 
press  whatever  men  or  things  were  required  by  the 
public  exigencies,  — appears  to  be  denoted  by  the 
term  i^owrla^  a  term  periiaps  the  translation  of 
the  Latin  imperium,  and  certainly  its  equivalent 
It  was  inherent  in  the  pnetor  or  his  representi^ 
tives  —  hence  themsehres  popuUriy  caUed  i^owrleu^ 
or  4^ooclcu  Mprtpai  (Rom.  xiii.  1,  3)  —  and 
would  be  communicated  to  all  military  officers  in 
command  of  detached  posts,  such  as  the  centurion 
at.  Capernaum,  who  describes  himsdf  as  pnsswwing 
summary  powers  of  this  kind  because  he  was  &^ 
iiovai^  covered  by  the  privilege  of  the  imperium 
(Matt  viii.  9).  llie  foreed  purveyances  (Matt  v. 
40),  the  requisitions  for  baggage  animals  (Matt  v. 
41),  the  sumnuiry  punishments  folk>wing  transgres- 
sion of  orders  (Matt  v.  39)  incident  to  a  military 
occupation  of  the  country,  of  course  must  hare  been 
a  popetual  souroe  of  irritation  to  the  peasantry 
along  the  lines  of  the  military  roads,  even  when 
the  despotic  authority  of  the  Roman  officers  might 
be  exercised  with  moderation.  But  such  a  state 
of  things  also  afforded  constant  opportunities  to  an 
unprindpled  soldier  to  extort  money  under  the 
pretense  of  a  k)an,  as  the  price  of  exemptk>n  fhmi 
personal  services  which  he  was  competent  to  Inalit 
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opon,  or  as  a  bribe  to  buy  off  ibe  proaeoutioii  of 
lome  >'exatiou8  chai^  before  a  military  tribunal 
(Matt  V.  43;  Luke  Ui.  14). 

Tbe  relations  of  the  military  to  the  civil  author- 
ities in  Jerusalem  come  out  very  cleariy  from  the 
history  of  the  CYucifixiou.  When  Judas  first  malces 
bia  proposition  to  betray  Jesus  to  the  chief  priests, 
a  conference  is  held  between  them  and  the  arrpor 
rriyol  as  to  the  mode  of  eflecting  the  object  (Luke 
iih.  4).  The  pUm  involved  tbe  assemblage  of  a 
large  number  of  the  Jews  by  night,  and  Roman 
jealousy  forbade  such  a  thing,  except  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  a  military  oflker.  An  arrangement  was 
aooordiugly  made  for  a  military  force,  which  would 
naturally  be  drawn  from  the  Antonia.  At  the 
appointed  hour  Judas  comes  and  takes  with  him 
"  the  troops  *'  <>  together  with  a  number  of  police 
{6inip4Tat)  under  the  orders  of  the  high-priests 
and  rharisees  (John  zviii.  3).  When  the  appre- 
hension of  Jesus  takes  place,  however,  there  is 
searoely  any  reference  to  the  presence  of  the  mil- 
itary. Matthew  and  Mark  altogether  ignore  their 
taking  any  part  in  the  proceeding.  From  St 
Luke's  account  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  tbe  mili- 
tary commander  posted  his  men  outside  the  garden, 
and  entered  himself  with  the  Jewish  authorities 
(xxii.  52).  This  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected 
uider  the  circumstances.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  Jewish  authorities  to  apprehend  a  Jewish  of- 
fender, and  of  the  Roman  officer  to  take  care 
that  the  proceeding  led  to  no  breach  of  the  public 
peace.  But  when  apprehended,  the  Roman  officer 
became  responsible  for  the  custody  of  the  oflender, 
and  accordingly  he  would  at  once  chain  him  by  the 
wrists  to  two  soldiers  (Acts  xxi.  33)  and  carry  him 
off.  Here  St  John  accordingly  gives  another 
glimpse  of  the  presence  of  the  military:  "the 
troopi  theriy  and  tlie  chUiarch  and  the  officers  of 
the  Jews  apprehended  Jesus,  and  jnU  him  in  bonds 
and  led  him  away,  first  of  all  to  Annas  "  (xviiL  12). 
The  insults  which  St.  Luke  mentions  (xxii.  63), 
are  apparently  the  barbarous  sport  of  the  ruffianly 
soldiers  and  police  while  waiting  with  their  prisoner 
for  the  assembling  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  the  hall  of 
Caiaphas;  but  the  blows  infficted  are  those  with 
the  vine-stick,  which  the  centurions  carried,  and 
with  which  they  struck  the  soldiers  on  the  head 
and  fece  (Juvenal,  8<U.  viii.  247),  not  a  flagellation 
by  the  hands  of  lietors. 

When  Jesus  was  condemned  by  the  Sanhedrim 
and  accordingly  sent  to  Pilate,  the  Jewish  officiab 
certainly  expected  that  no  inquiry  would  be  made 
into  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  that  Jesus  would 
be  simply  received  as  a  convict  on  tbe  authority 
of  his  own  countrymen*s  tribunal,  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  and  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity 
executed.  They  are  obviously  surprised  at  the 
fuestion,  **  What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this 
.nan  ?  **  and  at  the  apparition  of  the  governor  him- 
self outside  the  precinct  of  the  pnetorium.  The 
cheapness  in  which  he  had  held  the  life  of  the 
native  population  on  a  former  occasion  (Luke  ziii. 
1),  must  have  led  them  to  expect  a  totally  difierent 
course  from  him.  His  scrupulosity,  most  extraor- 
dinary in  any  Roman,  stands  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  recklessness  of  the  commander  who  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  put  St.  Paul  to  torture,  simply 
to  ascertain  why  it  was  that  so  violent  an  attack 
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was  made  on  him  by  the  crowd  (Acta  zxfi.  i4) 
Yet  this  latter  is  undoubtedly  a  typical  sperimen 
of  the  feeling  which  prevailed  among  the  cooqiienta 
of  Judna  in  reference  to  the  conquered.  The  or- 
dering the  execution  of  a  natii-e  criminal  woakl,iB 
ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  have  been 
regarded  by  a  Roman  magnate  as  a  simply  minis- 
terial act,  —  one  which  indeed  only  be  was  oom- 
petent  to  perform,  but  of  which  the  perforaanoe 
was  unworthy  of  a  second  thought  It  is  ptobahk 
that  the  hesitation  of  Pilate  was  due  rather  to  a 
superstitious  fear  of  his  wife's  dream,  than  to  a 
sense  of  justice  or  a  feeling  of  humanity  towarda 
an  Individual  of  a  deapised  race;  at  any  rate-socb 
an  explanation  is  more  in  aocordaaoe  with  what  wt 
know  of  the  feeling  prevalent  among  his  dasa  in 
that  age. 

When  at  last  Pilate's  efibrt  to  save  Jeau  wm 
defeated  by  the  determinatioo  of  the  Jews  to  daim 
tiarabbas,  and  he  had  testified,  by  washing  his 
hands  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  that  be  did 
not  consent  to  the  Judgment  passed  on  the  prisonei 
by  the  Sanhedrim,  but  must  be  regarded  aa  per- 
forming a  merely  ministerial  act,  —  he  pirooeeda  at 
once  to  the  formal  infliction  of  tbe  appropriate 
penalty.  His  lietors  take  Jems  and  inflict  tbe 
punishment  of  scourging  upon  Him  in  tbe  presence 
of  all  (Matt  xxvii.  26).  This,  fai  the  Roman  idea, 
was  the  necessary  preliminary  to  capital  punish- 
ment, and  had  Jesus  not  been  an  alkn,  hia  bead 
would  have  been  struck  off  by  the  lietors  iniraa- 
diately  aftenrarda.  But  cmciftxion  being  the  coa- 
toroary  punishment  in  that  ease,  a  difiitrent  coarse 
becomes  necessary.  The  exeeutwn  must  take  place 
by  tbe  hands  of  the  military,  and  Jesus  is  handed 
over  from  the  lietors  to  tiiese.  They  take  Uim 
into  the  protorium,  and  muster  the  wkoU  cokorl — 
not  merely  that  portion  which  is  on  duty  at  the 
time  (Matt  xxviL  27;  Mark  xr.  16).  While  a 
centurion's  guard  is  being  toki  off  for  tbe  porpuse 
of  executing  Jesus  and  the  two  criminals,  the  rest 
of  the  soldiers  divert  themselves  in  mockinfr  the 
reputed  King  of  the  Jews  (Matt  xxriu  8S-^; 
Mark  xv.  17-19;  John  xix.  2-3),  Pilate,  who  in 
the  mean  time  has  gone  in,  being  probably  a  vitneas 
of  the  pitiable  spectacle.  His  wife's  dream  still 
haunts  him,  and  although  he  has  already  deliTcnd 
Jesus  over  to  execution,  and  what  is  taking  pbee 
is  merely  the  ordinary  course,^  he  comes  out  again 
to  the  people  to  protest  that  he  is  passive  in  tbe 
matter,  and  that  tht}f  must  take  the  prisoner,  there 
before  their  eyes  in  the  garb  of  mockery,  and  cracify 
Him  (John  xix.  4-6).  On  their  reply  that  JeMb 
had  asserted  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  Pilate's 
fears  are  still  more  roused,  and  at  hwt  he  is  on!  j 
induced  to  go  on  wiUi  the  military  execution,  fcir 
which  he  is  himsdf  responsible,  by  the  threat  of  a 
charge  of  treason  against  CieBar  in  the  event  of 
his  not  doing  so  (John  xix.  7-13).  Sitting  then 
solemnly  on  the  bema,  and  producing  Jesoa,  who 
in  the  mean  time  has  had  his  own  doCbes  pot  apoo 
Him,  he  formally  delivers  Uim  up  to  be  crucified  in 
such  a  nu|nner  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  is 
aoUiig  solely  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the 
emperor  (John  xix.  13-16). 

The  centurion's  guard  now  proceed  with  the  pris- 
oners to  Golgotha,  Jesus  himself  carrying  the  cross- 
piece  of  wood  to  which  his  hands  were  to  be  nailed. 


a  Galled  tV  owipoy,  although  of  course  only  a  da* 
mthnmf  from  the  cohort 


b  Harod^s  guard  had  pursasd  peaolsalj  the  asaw 
brutal  condoot  Just  bdiors. 
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Wmk  from  lots  of  blood,  the  resnit  of  the  sooutging, 
He  U  unable  to  proceed ;  but  just  m  they  are  leav- 
ing the  gate  thej  meet  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  and 
at  once  use  the  military  right  of  pressing  (iyya- 
pc^tv)  him  for  the  pubUc  service.  Arrived  at  the 
spot,  four  soldien  are  told  off  for  the  business  of 
^e  executioner,  the  remainder  keeping  the  ground. 
Two  would  be  required  to  hold  the  hands,  and  a 
third  the  feet,  whUe  the  fourth  drove  in  the  nails. 
Henoe  the  distribution  of  the  garments  into  ftmr 
parte.  The  centurion  in  command,  the  principal 
Jewish  officials  and  their  acquaintance  (henoe  prob- 
ably St.  John  xviii.  15),  and  the  nearest  relations 
of  Jesus  (John  xix.  26,  27),  might  naturally  be  ad- 
mitted within  the  cordon — a  square  of  perhaps  100 
yards.  The  people  would  be  kept  outside  of  this, 
but  the  distance  woukl  not  he  too  great  to  read  the 
title,  "  Jesus  the  Nazaroie,  the  fiUng  of  the  Jews,'' 
or  at  any  rate  to  gather  its  general  meaning.**  The 
whole  acquaintance  of  Jesus,  and  the  women  who 
had  followed  Uim  from  Galilee— too  much  afflicted 
to  mix  with  the  crowd  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  too  numerous  to  obtain  admission  inside  the 
eordon — looked  on  from  a  distance  {ittrh  fiaKp60tp)t 
doubtless  from  the  hiU  on  the  other  side  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Kedron^— a  distance  of  not  more  than  600  or 
700  yards,  according  to  Mr.  Feigusson's  view  of  the 
site  of  Golgotha.*^  The  vessel  contabing  vinegar 
(John  xix.  29)  was  set  within  the  cordon  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldiers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  remain 
under  arms  (Matt,  xxvii.  36)  until  the  death  of  the 
prisoners,  the  centurion  in  command  being  respon- 
ilble  for  their  not  being  taken  down  alive.  Had 
the  Jews  not  been  anxious  for  the  removal  of  the 
bodies,  in  order  not  to  shock  the  eyes  of  the  people 
coming  in  from  the  country  on  the  following  day, 
the  troops  would  have  been  relieved  at  the  end  of 
thdr  watch,  and  their  place  supplied  by  others  un- 
til death  took  pUce.  The  jealousy  with  which  any 
interference  with  the  regular  course  of  a  military 
execution  was  regarded  appears  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Jews  to  Pilate — not  to  the  centurion — 
to  have  the  prisoners  dispatched  by  breaking  their 
^gs.  For  the  performance  of  this  duty  other  sol- 
diers were  dispOched  (xix.  82),  not  merely  permis- 
sion given  to  the  Jews  to  have  the  operation  per- 
formed. Even  for  the  watching  of  the  sepulchre 
recourse  is  had  to  Pilate,  who  bids  the  applicants 
«*take  a  guard  "  (Matt  xxvii.  6d),  which  they  do, 
and  put  a  seal  on  the  stone  in  the  presence  of  the 
iokiiers,  in  a  way  exactiy  analogous  to  that  prscticed 
in  the  custody  of  the  sacred  robes  of  the  high-priest 
in  the  Antonia  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §  4). 

The  Prsetorian  camp  at  Rome,  to  which  St  Paul 
refers  (Phil.  L  13),  was  erected  by  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Sejanus.  Be- 
fore that  time  the  guards  were  billeted  in  difibrent 
parts  of  the  city.  It  stood  outside  the  walls,  at 
•ome  distance  short  of  the  fourth  milestone,  and  so 
near  either  to  the  Salarian  or  the  Nomentane  road, 
that  Nero,  in  his  flight  by  one  or  the  other  of  them 
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o  The  latter  supposition  is  periiaps  tbe  more  oot- 
net,  as    the    four    Evangelists  give  four    different 


b  •  It  Is  impossible  to  be  so  precise  in  our  ignorance 
of  the  place  of  the  crucifixion.  H. 

c  The  two  first  Evangelists  name  Ifory  Magdalene 
among  these  women  (Matt,  xxvii.  66 ;  Bfark  xv.  40). 
9t  John  names  her,  together  with  the  Lord's  mother, 
and  Maiy  Clopas,  as  at  the  skle  of  the  cross. 

d  Qmth»  w«U-known  lines :  — 
*<  Permittss  ipsis  expet  lere  Mominihas,  quid 


to  the  house  of  his  freedman  Phaon,  which  was  sit- 
uated between  the  two,  heard  the  cheers  of  the  sol- 
diers within  for  Galba.  In  the  time  of  Vespasian 
the  bouses  seem  to  have  extended  so  for  as  to  reach 
it  (Tacitus,  Armal.  iv.  2;  Suetonius,  Tib.  37,  Ne 
r<m.  48;  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  5).  From  the  first,  build- 
ings must  have  sprung  up  near  it  for  sutlers  and 
others.  St  IVuil  appears  to  have  been  permitted 
for  the  space  of  two  years  to  lodge,  so  to  speak, 
**  within  the  rules  *'  of  the  Prsetorium  (Acts  xx\'iii. 
80),  although  still  under  the  custody  of  a  soldier. 

J.  W.  B. 

PRAYER.     The  words  generally  used  in  the 

0.  T.  are  ^^^^^^  (from  root  ]3n,  "  to  incline,*' 

**to  be  gracious,'*  whence  in  Uithp.  "to  entreat 

grace  or  meroy"):    LXX.   (generaUy),   Urjcis: 

Vulg.  dqjrecatio :  and  H^pl^  (from  root  *  vbs, 
"to judge,"  whence  in  Uithp.  "to  seek  judg- 
ment"): LXX.  irpou^vxh'  Vulg.  oraUo,  'ITie 
latter  is  used  to  express  intercessory  prayer.  The 
two  words  point  to  the  two  chief  ol^'ects  sought  in 
prayer,  namely,  the  prevalence  of  right  and  truth, 
and  the  gift  of  merey. 

The  object  of  this  article  will  be  to  touch  briefly 
on  (1.)  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  to  the  nature 
and  eflScacy  of  prayer;  (2.)  its  directions  as  to  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  prayer;  (3.)  its  types  and 
examples  of  prayer. 

(1.)  Scripture  does  not  give  any  theoretical  ex- 
planation of  the  mystery  which  attaches  to  prayer. 
The  difBculty  of  understanding  its  real  efficacy 
arises  chiefly  from  two  sources:  from  the  belief  that 
man  lives  under  general  laws,  which  in  all  cases 
must  be  fulfilled  unalterably;  and  the  opposing  be- 
lief that  he  is  master  of  his  own  destiny,  and  need 
pray  for  no  external  blessing.  The  first  difiiculty 
is  even  increased  when  we  substitute  the  belief  in  a 
Personal  (xod  for  the  sense  of  an  Impersonal  Des- 
tiny; since  not  only  does  the  predestination  of  God 
seem  to  render  prayer  useless,  but  his  wisdom  and 
love,  giving  fireely  to  man  all  that  is  good  for  him, 
appear  to  make  it  needless. 

The  difficulty  is  fiimiliar  to  all  philosophy,  iht 
former  element  being  fiu*  the  more  important:  the 
logical  inference  from  it  is  the  belief  in  the  absohite 
usdessness  of  prayer.^'  But  the  universal  instinct 
of  prayer,  being  too  strong  for  such  reasoning,  gen- 
eraUy exacted  as  a  compromise  the  use  of  prayer  for 
good  in  the  abstract  (the  "  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano");  a  compromise  theoretically  liable  to  the 
same  difficulties,  but  wholesome  in  its  practical 
efiect  A  for  more  dangerous  compromise  was  that 
adopted  by  some  phikieophers,  rather  than  by  man> 
kind  at  large,  which  separated  internal  spiritual 
growth  from  the  external  dreumstances  which  give 
scope  thereto,  and  claimed  the  former  as  belonging 
entirely  to  man,  while  aUowing  the  latter  to  be  gifts 
of  the  gods,  and  therefore  to  be  fit  ol^jects  of  prayer.* 

Gonveniat  nobis,  rebusque  sit  ntile  nostris. 
Carior  est  illia  homo  qoam  sibi.'' 

Juv.  Sat.  x.  346-849. 
And  the  older  quotation,  referred  to  by  Plato  {Ak,  \L 
164) :  — 

Zo  /la<nAcv,  ra  ftiv  ia^Xk  leat  cvxofi^yotf  col 
aitiJrrotv 

•  ^  Bed  satis  est  orare  Jovem,  qu»  donat  et  anibrt 
Det  vitam,  det  opes ;  ssqunm  mi  animnm  ipse  parabo.*' 
Hoa.  Ep.  \.  xviU.  Ill ;  comp. 
Ok.  Df  Nat.  D$or.  iii.  86. 
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The  moat  obrioni  eKape  fixNu  tbeie  dHficnKiw  is 
lo  CUl  back  oo  the  mefe  sabjecti\ie  efibet  of  prmyer, 
and  to  mppoM  that  it«  onlj  object  it  to  produce  oo 
the  miDd  that  oontciouioeia  of  dependeooe  which 
leads  to  fiaith,  and  that  senae  of  God's  protectioo 
and  merej  which  fosten  bve.  llieae  being  the 
conditbns  of  receiving,  or  at  least  of  rightly  entei^ 
ing  into,  God's  hlessijiga,  it  is  thought  that  in  its 
encouragement  of  them  all  the  use  and  efficacy  of 
prayer  consist. 

Now  Scripture,  while,  by  the  doctrine  of  spirit- 
ual influence,  it  entirely  disposes  of  the  latter  diffi- 
culty, does  not  so  entirely  solve  that  part  of  the 
mystery  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  God.  It 
places  it  oleariy  before  us,  and  emphasizes  most 
strongly  those  doctrines  on  which  the  difficulty 
turns.  The  refiorence  of  all  events  and  actioas  to 
the  wi]l  or  permission  of  God,  and  of  all  blessings 
to  his  free  grace,  is  indeed  the  leading  idea  of  ^ 
its  ports,  historical,  prophetic,  and  doctrinal;  and 
this  general  idea  is  exprassly  dwelt  upon  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  sulgect  of  prayer.  The  principle 
that  our  '*  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  what  things 
we  have  need  of  bdfore  we  ask  Him,*'  is  not  only 
enunciated  in  plain  terms  by  our  Lord,  but  is  at  all 
tiroes  implied  in  the  very  form  and  nature  of  all 
Scriptural  prayers;  and  moreover,  the  ignorance  of 
maa,  who  *<  knows  not  what  to  pray  for  as  he 
ought,*'  and  his  consequent  need  of  the  Divine 
guidance  in  prayer,  are  dwelt  upon  with  equal  ear- 
nestness. Yet,  while  this  is  so,  on  the  other  hand 
the  instinct  of  prayer  is  solemnly  sanctioned  and 
enforced  in  every  page.  Not  only  is  its  subjective 
efiect  asserted,  but  its  real  objective  efficacy,  as  a 
means  appointed  by  God  for  obtaining  blessing,  is 
both  implied  and  expressed  in  the  plainest  terms. 
As  we  are  bidden  to  pray  for  general  spiritual  bless- 
ings, in  which  instance  it  might  seem  as  if  prayer 
were  shnply  a  means  of  preparing  the  heart,  and 
BO  making  it  capable  of  receiving  them;  so  also  are 
we  encouraged  to  ask  special  blessings,  both  spirit- 
ual and  temporal,  in  hope  that  thus  (and  thus 
,  only)  we  may  obtain  them,  and  to  use  intercession 
for  others,  equally  special  and  confident,  in  trust 
that  an  eSoct,  which  in  this  case  cannot  possibly 
be  sul^jective  to  ourselves,  will  be  granted  to  our 
prayers.  The  command  is  enforeed  by  direct 
promises,  such  as  that  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Matt.  vii.  7,  8),  of  the  clearest  and  most 
comprehensive  character;  by  the  example  of  all 
sahits  and  of  our  Lord  Hiraiself ;  and  by  historical 
records  of  such  efiect  at  granted  to  prayer  again 
and  again. 

Thus,  as  usual  in  the  case  of  such  mysteries,  the 
two  apparently  opposite  truths  are  emphasised,  be- 
cause they  are  needful  to  man's  conception  of  his 
reUtion  to  CSod ;  their  reconcilement  is  not,  per- 
haps cannot  be,  fully  revealed.  For,  in  fact,  it  is 
involved  in  that  inscrutable  mystery  which  attends 
on  theoonoeption  of  any  tree  action  of  man  as  neces- 
sary for  the  working  out  of  the  general  laws  of 
God's  unchangeable  will. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  ckariy  implied  that  such 
a  reconcilement  exists,  and  that  all  the  apparently 
isolated  and  independent  exertions  of  man's  spirit 
in  prayer  are  in  some  way  perfectly  subordinateid  to 
he  One  supreme  will  of  God,  so  as  to  form  a  part 
li  his  scheme  of  Providence.  This  follows  fh>m  the 
xmditlon,  expressed  or  understood  in  every  prayer, 
"  Not  ray  will,  but  Thine,  be  done.*'  It  is  seen  In 
the  distinction  between  the  granting  of  our  peti- 
tions (which  is  not  absolutely  promised),  and  the 
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eertain  answer  of  blessing  to  al  fcithful  prajv;  t 
distinction  exemplified  In  the  oaaeof  St.  PBid*spn7« 
against  the  «*tliomin  thefledb,'*  and  of  our  Lord's 
own  agony  in  Gethsemane.  It  is  distinctly  cmm* 
dated  by  St.  John  (1  John  t.  14,  U):  ^if  veask 
any  thing  aeoordmg  to  ku  will,  He  bearetk  as:  snd 
if  we  know  tluit  He  hear  us,  whatsoever  we  ssk,  we 
know  tiiat  we  have  tlie  petitions  tiiat  we  desired  of 
Hfan." 

It  is  also  implied  that  the  key  to  the  myrtery 
lies  in  the  &ct  of  man's  spiritoal  unity  with  (jod 
in  Christ,  and  of  the  consequent  gift  of  tlie  Hdy 
Spirit.  All  true  and  prevailing  prayer  is  to  be  of- 
fered ><  in  the  name  of  (Christ "  (John  xiv.  13,  xv. 
16,  xvi.  23-27),  that  is,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  hii 
Atonement,  but  also  in  dependence  on  his  interoes- 
sion;'which  is  therefore  as  a  central  infioenee,  act- 
ing on  all  prayers  offered,  to  throw  off  whatefg 
in  them  is  evil,  and  give  efficacy  to  aU  that  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Divine  wiU.  So  also  is  it 
said  of  the  spiritusl  infhMPce  of  the  Holy  QAmoA  on 
each  individual  mhid,  that  while  ^me  know  not 
what  to  pray  for,**  the  indwelling  ^  Spirit  mskes 
intercession  for  the  saints,  aeeordmg  to  ike  v3t  of 
God''  (Rom.  viii.  26,  27).  Here,  as  probably  m 
all  other  cases,  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
soul  is  to  free  agents,  what  the  biwa  of  natnre  are 
to  tilings  inanimate,  and  is  tlie  power  which  hsr^ 
monises  free  individual  action  with  the  univenal 
will  of  (Sod.  The  mystery  of  prayer,  tbercfore,  like 
all  others,  is  seen  to  be  resolved  into  that  great 
central  mystery  of  the  (Sospel,  tl»e  communion  cf 
man  with  (xod  in  the  Incarnation  of  Christ.  Be- 
yond tliis  we  cannot  go. 

(2.)  There  are  no  directions  as  to  prayer  given 
in  the  Mosaic  Law:  the  duty  is  rather  taken  fbr 
granted,  as  an  adjunct  to  sacrifice,  than  enforced  or 
eUborated.  The  Temple  is  emphatically  designated 
as  "  the  House  of  Prayer  "  (Is.  Ivi.  7);  it  could  not 
be  otherwise,  if  «<  He  who  hears  prayer  "  (Ps.  hv. 
2)  there  manifested  his  special  presence;  and  the 
prayer  of  Solomon  ofiered  at  its  consecration  (1  K. 
viU.  30,  86,  38)  implies  that  in  it  wereofoed, 
both  the  private  prayers  of  each  dngle  man,  and 
the  public  prayers  of  all  Israel 

It  is  hsirdly  conceivable  that,  even  IhNn  the  be- 
ginnings public  prayer  did  not  follow  every  pnUie 
sacrifice,  whether  propitiatory  or  euoharistie,  as 
regulariy  as  the  incense,  which  was  tl»e  symbol  of 
prayer  (see  Ps.  cxlL  2;  fiev.  vii.  3,  4).  Such  a 
practice  b  alluded  to  as  common,  in  Luke  i.  10; 
and  in  one  instance,  at  the  ofiking  of  the  first- 
fruits,  it  was  ordained  in  a  striking  form  (Dent 
xxvi.  12-15).  In  later  times  it  certainly  grew  into 
a  regular  service,  both  in  the  Temple  and  hi  the 
Synagogue. 

But,  besides  this  public  prayer,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  all  at  Jerusalem  to  go  up  to  the  Temple, 
at  regular  hours  if  possible,  fbr  private  prayer  (see 
Luke  xviii.  10;  Acts  iH.  1);  and  those  who  were 
absent  were  wont  to  "open  their  windows  towards 
Jerusalem,*'  and  pray  ** towards**  the  pboe  of 
God*s  Presence  (1  K.  viiL  46-49;  Dan.  vi.  10; 
Ps.  V.  7,  xxriii.  2;  cxxxviii.  2).  The  desire  to  do 
this  was  possibly  one  reason,  independently  (Mother 
and  more  obvious  ones,  why  the  house-top  or 
the  mountain-top  were  chosen  pbees  of  private 
prayer. 

The  reguhu-  hours  of  prayer  seem  to  have  been 
three  (see  Ps.  Iv.  17;  Dan.  vL  10),  *<  the  evcnmg,** 
that  is,  the  ninth  hour  (Acts  iU.  1,  x.  3)  the  bmr 
of  the  evemng  saerifiee  (Dan.  he.  21);  the  *«b 
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iBg/*  thftt  ifl,  the  third  boar  (Acts  iL  15),  that  of 
the  morning  tMrifioe;  wad  the  sixth  hour,  or 
/« noondaj.'*  To  theee  would  natondly  be  added 
tome  prmjer  at  rising  and  lying  down  to  sleep;  and 
thence  niight  easily  be  devebped  (by  the  lore  of 
the  mystic  number  seTen),  the  **seTen  times  a 
4lay "  of  Ps.  eziz.  164,  if  this  is  to  be  UteraUy 
understood,  and  the  seren  hours  of  prayer  of  the 
ancient  church.  Some  at  least  of  these  hours 
seem  to  have  been  generally  observed  by  religious 
men  in  private  prayer  at'  home,  or  in  the  midst 
of  their  occupation  and  in  the  streets  (Bfatt  ri. 
6)«  Grace  before  meat  would  seem  to  have  been 
an  equally  common  practice  (see  Matt  xy.  86; 
Acts  xxriL  35). 

The  posture  of  prayer  among  the  Jews  seems  to 
hvn  been  most  often  standing  (1  Sam.  L  96;  Matt 
tL  5;  Mark  xL  25;  Lxike  xriii.  11);  unless  the 
prayer  were  ofibred  with  especial  sokmnity,  and 
humiliation,  which  was  naturally  expressed  by 
kneeling  (1  K.  viii.  54;  comp.  2  Chr.  tL  18;  Eir. 
Ix.  5;  Ps.  XCT.  6;  Dan.  vi.  10);  or  prostration 
(Josh.  TiL  6;  1  K.  xviU.  42;  Neh.  viii.  6).  The 
hands  were  « lifted  up,"  or  <* spread  out"  befote 
the  Lord  (Ps.  xxvUi.  2,  cxxxiv.  2;  Ex.  ix.  33,  <fee., 
Ac).  In  the  Christian  Church  no  posture  is 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  excepting  that  of  kneeling; 
see  AcU  viL  60  (St.  Stephen);  ix.  40  (St  Peter); 
XX.  36,  xxi.  5  (St  Paul);  perhaps  ftt>m  imitation 
of  the  example  of  our  Lord  in  Qethsemane  (on 
which  occasion  alone  his  posture  in  prayer  is  re- 
corded). In  after-times,  as  is  well  known,  this 
posture  was  varied  by  the  custom  of  standing  in 
prayer  on  the  Lord*s-day,  and  during  the  period 
from  Easter  to  Whit-Sunday,  in  oider  to  com- 
memorate his  resurrection,  and  our  spiritual  resur- 
rection in  Him. 

(3.)  The  only  form  of  prayer  given  for  per- 
petual use  in  the  O.  T.  is  the  one  in  Deut.  xxvi. 
5-15,  connected  with  the  ofiering  of  tithes  and 
first-fruits,  and  containing  in  simple  form  the  im- 
portant elements  of  prayer,  acknowledgment  of 
God*s  mercy,  self-dedication,  and  prayer  for  ftiture 
blessing.  To  this  may  perhaps  be  added  the  three- 
fold blessing  of  Num.  ri.  24-26,  couched  as  it  is 
in  a  pnoatory  form;  and  the  short  prayers  of 
Moses  (Num.  x.  85,  36)  at  the  moving  and  resting 
of  the  doud,  the  former  of  which  was  the  germ 
of  the  68th  Psahn. 

Indeed  the  forms  given,  evidently  with  a  view  to 
preservatkMi  and  constant  use,  are  rather  hymns  or 
songs  than  prayen  property  so  called,  although  they 
oftan  contiin  supplication.  Scattered  through  the 
historical  books,  we  have  the  Song  of  Moses,  taught 
to  the  chiklren  of  Israel  (Deut  xxxii.  1-48);  his 
less  important  songs  after  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  (Ex.  xv.  1-19)  and  at  the  springing  ont  of  the 
water  (Num.  xxL  17,  18);  the  Song  of  Deborah 
and  Barak  (Judg.  v.);  the  Song  of  Hannah  in  1 
Sam.  it  1-10  (the  eflEbct  of  which  is  seen  by  refei^ 
ence  to  the  Magnificat);  and  the  Song  of  David 
(Pa.  xviiL)  shngled  out  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  But  after 
David*s  time,  the  existence  and  use  of  the  PSahns, 
and  the  poetical  form  of  the  Prophetic  books,  and 
of  the  prayers  which  they  contain,  must  have 
tended  to  1^  this  Psalmic  character  on  all  Jewish 
prayer.  The  efibei  is  seen  plainly  in  the  form  of 
Hasskiah's  prayers  in  2  K.  xix.  15-19;  Is.  xxxviiL 
»-20. 

But  of  the  prayers  recorded  in  the  O.  T.,  the 
two  most  TBBiMkable  are  those  of  Sokmion  at  the 
Mieatkm  of  the  Temple  (1  K.  viiL  23-58),  and 
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of  Joshua  the  high-priest,  and  his  colleagues,  aftei 
the  Captirity  (Neh.  ix.  5-d8).a  The  former  is  a 
prayer  for  Cfod's  presence  with  his  people  in  time 
of  national  defeat  (w.  83,  84),  fiunine  or  pestilence 
(85-87),  war  (44,  45),  and  captivity  (46-50),  and 
with  each  Indiridual  Jew  and  stranger  (41-43) 
who  may  worship  in  the  Temple.  The  latter  con- 
tains a  recital  of  all  God*s  blessings  to  the  children 
of  Israel  from  Abraham  to  the  Captirity,  a  con- 
fession of  their  continual  sins,  and  a  fresh  dedica- 
tion of  themselves  to  the  Covenant  It  is  clear 
that  both  are  likely  to  have  exercised  a  strong 
liturgical  influence,  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
the  public  prayer  in  the  Temple,  already  referred 
to,  had  in  our  Lord's  time  grown  into  a  kind  of 
liturgy.  Before  and  during  the  sacrifice  there  vras 
a  prayer  that  God  would  put  it  into  their  hearts  to 
love  and  fear  Him ;  then  a  repeating  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  of  the  passages  written  on 
thdr  phybctcries  [Fbomtlets]  ;  next  three  or  four 
prayers,  and  ascriptions  of  gk>ry  to  God ;  and  the 
blessing  from  Num.  yi.  24-26,  ^'Hie  Lord  bless 
thee,"  etc,  ckwed  this  serrice.  Afterwards,  at  the 
oflfering  of  the  meat-oflbrbig,  there  followed  the 
singing  of  psahns,  reguhurly  fixed  for  each  day  of 
the  week,  or  specially  appointed  for  the  great  festi- 
vals (see  Bingham,  b.  xiii.  ch.  v.  sect.  4).  A  some- 
what similar  liturgy  formed  a  reguhu*  part  of  the 
Synagogue  worship,  in  which  there  was  a  regular 

minister,  as  the  Wder  of  prayer  (*V)2lSn  rrb??, 

*t  legatus  eoclestffi  ");  and  public  prayer,  as  well  as 
prirate,  was  the  special  object  of  the  ProseuchsB. 
It  appears  also,  from  the  question  of  the  disciples 
in  Luke  xi.  1,  and  from  Jewish  tradition,  that  the 
chi^  teachers  of  the  day  gave  special  forms  of 
prayer  to  their  disciples,  as  the  badge  of  their  di». 
dpleship  and  the  best  fhdts  of  their  learning. 

All  Christian  prayer  is,  of  course,  based  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer;  but  its  spirit  is  also  guided  by  that 
of  his  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  and  of  the  prayer 
recorded  by  St  John  (ch.  xvii.),  the  beginning  of 
his  great  work  of  interoesgfon.  The  first  is  the 
comprehensive  type  of  the  simplest  and  most  uni. 
versal  prayer;  the  second  Justifies  prayers  for 
special  blesshigs  of  this  life,  while  it  limits  them 
by  perfect  resignation  to  God's  will;  the  last, 
dwelling  as  it  does  on  the  knowledge  and  glorifica- 
tion of  God,  and  the  communion  of  man  with  Him, 
as  the  one  ol^ject  of  prayer  and  life,  is  the  type  of 
the  highest  and  most  spfritual  devotion.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  has  giren  the  form  and  tone  of  all 
ordinary  Christian  prayer;  it  has  fixed,  as  its  lead- 
ing principles,  simplicity  and  confidence  in  Our 
Father,  community  of  sympathy  with  all  men,  and 
practical  reference  to  our  own  life;  it  has  shown, 
as  its  true  objects,  fint  the  glory  of  God,  and  next 
the  needs  of  man.  To  the  interoessory  prayer,  we 
may  trace  up  its  transcendental  element,  its  desire 
oi  that  communion  through  love  with  the  nature 
of  God,  which  is  the  secret  of  all  indiridual  holi- 
ness, and  of  all  community  with  men. 

The  influence  of  these  prayers  is  more  distinetiy 
traced  in  the  prayen  contahied  in  the  Epistles  (see 
Eph.  iii.  14-21;  Rom.  xri.  26-27;  PhiL  i.  8-11; 
Col.  i.  9-15;  Heb.  xHi.  20,  21;  1  Pet  ▼.  10,  11, 
Ac.),  than  in  those  recorded  in  the  Aets.  Tlie 
public  prayer,  which  from  the  beginning  becamt 
the  prindple  of  life  and  unity  fai  the  Church  (see 


a  To  tiMSs  flsay  be  added  Asa.  Ix.  4-10. 
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AeU  U.  42;  and  comp.  i.  34,  S5,  !▼.  24-30,  vi.  6, 
ui.  5,  xiii.  2,  8,  ziri.  25,  xz.  86,  xxi.  6),  although 
doabtleas  always  including  the  Lord's  Prayer,  prob- 
ably hi  the  first  instance  took  much  of  its  form 
and  style  from  the  prayers  of  the  synagogues. 
The  only  form  given  (besides  the  very  short  one 
of  Acts  i.  24,  25),  dwelling  as  it  does  (Acts  ir.  24- 
30)  on  the  Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.  in  theh-  appli- 
cation to  our  Lord,  seems  to  mark  this  connection. 
It  was  probably  by  degrees  that  they  assumed  the 
distinctively  Christian  character. 

In  the  record  of  prayers  accepted  aud  granted  by 
God,  we  oliserve,  as  always,  a  special  adaptation  to 
the  period  of  his  dispensation  to  which  they  be- 
long. In  the  patriarchal  period,  they  ha^-e  the 
simple  and  childlike  tone  of  domestic  suppHcation 
for  the  simple  and  apparently  trivial  incidents  of 
domestic  life.  Such  are  the  prayers  of  Abraham 
for  children  (Gen.  xv.  2,  3);  for  Ishmael  (xvii.  18); 
of  Isaac  for  Kebekah  (xxr.  21);  of  Abraham's 
servant  in  Mesopotamia  (xxiv.  12-14);  although 
sometimes  they  take  a  wider  range  in  intercession, 
as  with  Abraham  for  Sodom  (Gta,  xviii.  23-32), 
and  for  Abimelech  (xx.  7,  17).  In  the  Mosaic 
period  they  assume  a  more  solemn  tone  and  a 
national  bearing;  chiefly  that  of  direct  intercession 
for  the  chosen  people;  as  by  Moses  (Num.  xi.  2, 
xii.  13,  xxi.  7);  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  5,  xii.  19, 
23);  by  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  17, 18);  by  Ueze- 
kiah  (2  K.  xix.  15-19);  by  Isaiah  (2  K.  xix.  4; 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  20);  by  Daniel  (Dan.  ix.  20,  21):  or 
of  prayer  for  national  victory,  as  by  Asa  (2  Chr. 
civ.  11);  Jeboshapfaat  (2  Chr.  xx.  6-12).  More 
rarely  are  they  for  individuals,  as  in  the  prayer  of 
Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  12);  ui  that  of  Hezekiab  in  his 
sickness  (2  K.  xz.  2);  the  intercession  of  Samuel 
for  Saul  (1  Sara.  xv.  11,  35),  Ac.  A  special  dass 
are  tliose  which  precede  and  refer  to  the  exercise  of 
miraculous  power;  as  by  Moses  (Ex.  viii.  12,  30, 
XV.  25);  by  Eiyah  at  Zarephath  (1  K.  xvii.  20) 
and  Carmel  (1  K.  xviii.  36,  37);  by  Elisha  at 
Shunem  (2  K.  iv.  33)  and  Dothan  (vi.  17,  18); 
by  Isaiah  (2  K.  xx.  11);  by  St.  Peter  for  Tabitha 
(Acts  ix.  40) ;  by  the  elders  of  the  Church  (James 
V.  14,  15,  16).  In  the  New  Testament  they  have 
a  more  directly  spiritual  bearing;  such  as  the 
prayer  of  the  Churcfi  for  protection  and  grace 
(Acts  iv.  24-30);  of  the  Apostles  for  their  Sa- 
maritan converts  (viii.  15);  of  Cornelius  for  guid- 
ance (x.  4,  31);  of  the  Church  for  St.  Peter  (xii. 
5);  of  St.  Paul  at  Philippi  (xvL  25);  o(  St  Paul 
against  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  answered,  although 
not  granted  (2  Cor.  xii.  7-9),  Ac.  It  woukl  seem 
the  intention  of  Holy  Scripture  to  encourage  all 
prayer,  more  especially  intercession,  in  all  relations, 
and  for  all  righteous  ol^jects.  A.  B. 

•  PRBAGHING.  The  woid  *«  preach  *'  b 
ierived  through  the  French  pridker  from  the  Latin 
prcKUcare.  As  such  it  means  primarily  to  pub- 
lish or  prodaim  by  public  authority,  as  a  herald  or 
srier  (preoo),  and  answers  to  the  Greek  mip^w, 
properly,  ioprodahn  ag  a  herald  (ic^pv^),  and  then 
in  general  simply  to  prodaim,  pHUth^  as  one  aet- 
mg  by  authority.  Tikis  latter,  the  common  class- 
led  meaning  of  itri^ffWf  is  its  frequent  meaning 
m  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Gospeb  it  rarely, 
if  at  all,  appears  in  any  other  than  its  simple 
classicsl  signification,  and  such,  therefore,  in  the 
(Sospels  at  least,  is  the  uniform  meaning  of  its  cor- 
responding "preach.'*  Thus  (Matt  iii.  1),  "John 
the  Baptbt,  preaching,"  I  e.  making  prodama- 
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tion,in  the  wiMemess  of  Judaa  (hr.  S8);  «pnKb- 
ing  the  Gospel,**  u  e.,  proclaiming  the  g^  neii 
"of  the  kingdom;*'  (x.  27)  "that  prasch  je,** 
t.  e.  procUim,  "on  the  hoose-tops.**  GrsduOy, 
howo'er,  the  word  len^fft^,  fr^om  its  frequent  spe- 
cial use,  came  to  take,  like  many  other  New  Testa- 
ment words  (as  f  uay^f  Aioi',  aw^crroAor ,  Mn» 
wor,  ZidKoyos\  a  specific  and  half  technical  rdfig- 
ious  sense.  Hence  in  the  Epistles  it  appears  psrtly 
in  its  proper  sense,  as  (Rom.  x.  14),  **Howshsll 
they  hear  without  one  to  make  prockmation  (rev 
letlpinnrovrot)  ?  **  and  partly  as  a  half  tedinical 
term  daiotes  the  prodaiming  of  salvation  without 
the  added  substantive.  Thus  the  "  footishnesi  of 
preaching  *'  is  the  foolishness  (in  the  judgment  of 
human  wisdom)  of  proclaiming  salvation  throogii 
the  cross,  and  (1  Pet  iii.  19)  the  preachmg  to  the 
spirits  in  prison,  whate\'er  the  form  and  kxality 
of  the  preaching,  is  undoubtedly  the  prodaiming 
of  salvation  and  not  of  judgment  In  this  smss 
the  word  approximates  in  the  New  Testament  to 
the  idea  of  the  English  "  preach,"  though  it  is  by 
no  means  so  strictly  a  religious  word,  and  never 
periiaps  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  set  fonnsl 
discourse,  which  is  so  commonly  implied  hi  the 
English  word. 

"l^reacb,**  however,  is  employed  in  the  New 
Testament  to  translate  other  words  besides  tcnplf^' 
at0.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  rendering  of 
XoA^w,  to  iptak;  onoe  of  3iaWxx«,  to  anmnma 
abroad^  to  spread  neta  (Luke  ix.  60);  twice  of 
9ta\4yofuu,  to  discourse  (Acts  xx.  7,  9);  thiee  or 
four  times  of  icttrayy4?J<»,  to  anno%mct  thortmgUjf 
(as  Acts  iv.  2);  ana  frequently  of  twayy€\l(ofttti, 
to  bring  good  netcs,  or  glad  tidings,  but  trsns- 
lated,  in  this  case,  to  preach  the  GoepeL  Of  tbii 
word,  "  preach  the  Gospel "  is  often  a  soffidently 
accurate  translation,  though  in  many  eases  it  ii 
not  Thus  (Matt  xL  5),  "the  poor  Jiave  the  Gos- 
pel preaebed.  to  them,**  would  be  n>ore  properly 
rendered  **the  poor  have  ghul  tidings  brought  to 
them.'*  Still  more  unforbmate  is  the  lesSeriDg 
"preach  the  (>ospd'*  in  the  foUoving  passsgei: 
Rom.  X.  15,  "  How  beautiAil  are  the  feet  of  Umb 
that  preach  the  Gospd  of  peace,'*  where  aO  tfas 
force  oi  the  imagery  is  fost  (the  feet  of  them  thst 
bring  us  as  from  afiu*  the  gkd  tidings  of  peaoe): 
Gal.  iii  8, "  The  Scripture  . . .  preached  befon  the 
(jospel  unto  Abraham,"  L  e,  brought  before,  or 
formeriy,  the  joyful  message  to  Abraham ;  Heb.  iv. 
2,  "  For  unto  us  was  the  Gospel  preached  as  weO 
as  unto  them,"  ».  c  for  we  have  had  the  glad  so- 
nouncement  (of  a  rest)  just  as  did  they. 

As  a  rendering  of  tbayyeKlCopuu,  "  pieaeh  the 
C^pel "  refers  simply  to  the  annundation  of  the 
Gospd  under  the  character  of  glad  tidings;  as  a 
rendering  of  «iyp^(rw,  it  refefs  to  it  simply  ss  a 
public  and  authorised  proclamation.  In  both  esses 
it  refers  rather  to  the  first  annouDoement  of  the 
(xospel  to  the  ignorant  and  estranged,  rathv  than 
to  the  instructions  given  to  the  historic  body  by 
pastors  and  teachers.  These  woukl  naturally  be 
designated  by  some  other  word.  Of  that  exteo- 
don  of  the  word  "  preach,"  by  iHiidi  it  oomes  to 
denote  the  ordkuury  rdigioas  diaeoones  of  a  pastor 
to  his  people,  the  New  Testament  knows  noUii^g; 
although  this  is  uiiidoul>tedly  a  veiy  natural  exten- 
dou  of  the  term.  The  waiAs  originally  empfejed 
to  denote  the  annooneement  of  the  Gospd  to  the 
heathen,  might  very  easily  slide  over  into  an  appi- 
cation  to  all  publte  and  fiitablished  wttstMiwa  if 
religious  truth. 
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U  is  obiioas  that  the  oral  preaching  of  the  Got- 
pd  is  divinely  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
is  thai  which  the  departing  Saviour  instituted  as 
ihe  grand  means  of  evangelizing  the  world.  Some- 
thing might,  indeed,  be  due  to  the  great  imperfec- 
tion then  attendant  on  any  other  means  of  propa- 
gating the  Gospel,  and  the  almost  complete  de- 
pendence of  the  mass  of  men  upon  oral  oommo- 
nication,  for  instruction  on  any  subject.  Still  (he 
Saviour  consulted  not  only  the  necessity  of  the 
times,  but  the  constitution  of  human  nature. 
Nothing  reaches  the  human  mind  and  heart  so 
quickly  as  the  fresh  and  living  utterances  from 
kindred  hearts  and  lips,  and  we  may  well  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  office  of  preaching  and  the 
divine  credentials  of  the  preacher  have  their  source 
equally  in  the  authority  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 
**  Preaching,"  the  oral  proclamation  of  the  Gospel, 
is  divinely  enjoined.  The  New  Testament  heralds 
of  the  qxMs  do  not  make  their  proclamation  except 
as  they  are  sent  forth  (Kom.  x.  15).  The  Chris- 
tian preacher  is  the  **l^te  of  the  skies,  his  office 
sacred,  his  credentials  clear; "  and  hia  function  is 
to  endure  in  undiminished  sacredness  and  impor- 
tance, until  the  Gospel  has  achieved  its  last  triumph, 
and  the  Church  is  ready  for  the  coming  of  her 
Lord.  A.  C.  K. 

•  PRECIPITATION.  [Pumshmknts, 
(5).] 

♦  PREPARATION  OP  THE  PASS- 
OVER  (John  xix.  U).     [Passovek,  p.  2350  f.] 

•  PRESENTLY  =  immediately  (1  Sam.  ii. 
16  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  53).  The  difference  between 
*»  now  "  and  ♦•  soon  '*  is  important  to  the  sense  in 
those  pa»«iges.  U. 

PRESENTS.     [Gifts.] 

PRESIDENT.  Aira<j,«  or  Sdricd,  only  used 
Dan.  vi.,  the  Chaldee  equivalent  for  Hebrew  ShdUr^ 
probably  from  Sara^  Zend,  a  "  head  "  (see  Strabo, 
xL  83 1 ).  Xapawdpcts = K*<pa\oT6fMs  is  connected 
with  the  Sanskrit  sirog  or  ^'rns,  and  is  traced  in 
Sargon  and  other  words  (BichhofT,  VerffL  Spr.  pp. 
189,  415 ;  see  Her.  iii.  8J,  where  he  calls  Satrap  a 
Persian  wuid).  H.  W.  P. 

*  PREVENT  (from  pnevemOy  «« to  come  be- 
fore,'*) is  never  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  its  preaoit 
sense  of  to  hindn%  but  occurs  in  other  senses,  now 
obsolete,  which  are  likely  to  perplex  the  common 
reader.     In  the  O.  T.  it  is  the  rendering  of  the 

Piel  and  Hiphil  forms  of  the  Heb.  D'lfJ,  kddam, 
signifying,  primarily,  "to  go  or  come  before;  **  in 
the  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T.,  of  <pddin0y  and  once, 
irpo<p$dy<»,  '*to  anticipate."  It  is  used,  accord- 
ingly, (1)  in  the  literal  sense  of  *'  to  come  before," 
e.  ff.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  13,  **  in  the  morning  shall  my 
prayer  prtvtnt  thee;"  so  Ps.  xcv.  2,  marg.;  (2) 
**  to  anticipate,"  Ps.  cxix.  147,  "  (  prevented  the 
dawning  of  the  morning  "  (more  strictly,  **  I  rise 
early  in  the  dawn");  so  ver.  148;  Wisd.  vt  13, 
XTi.  28;  Matt  xvii.  25;  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  *'shaU  not 
ftrevent  them  which  are  asleep; "  (3)  "  to  meet " 
as  a  friend,  Ps.  xxi.  3,  <*  Thou  preventest  him  with 
the  blessings  of  goodness; "  so  Ps.  lix.  10,  Ixxix. 
8;  Is.  xxi.  14:  Job  iii.  12  (receive);  (4)  ''to  meet" 
as  an  enemy,  "  come  upon,"  "  fidl  upon,"  e.  g.  Job 
tzs.  27,  '*  the  days  of  affliction  prtvented  me; " 
liiiiikriy  2  Sam.  xxiL  6  (seised  upon),   19;  Ps. 
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xviii.  5,  18;  Am.  ix.  10;  Ps.  xvii.  13  maig.  Job 
xli.  11,  '*  Who  hath  prevented  me,  that  I  should 
repay  him?"  (A.  V.)  is  well  rendered  by  Dr. 
Noyes,  '•  Who  luUh  done  me  a/avor^*'  etc.     A. 

*  PRICE  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  (ed.  1611)  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  24;  Phil.  iii.  14,  for  ptse,  which  is 
substituted  in  modem  editions.  A. 

*  PRICKS.    [Goad.] 

PRIEST   OnSS,    odhSn:  Upe^s:  iocerdot). 

Name.  —  ft  if*  unfortunate  that  there  is  nothing 
like  a  consensus  of  interpreters  as  to  the  etymology 
of  this  word.  Its  root-meaning,  uncertain  as  fiir 
as  Hebrew  itself  is  concerned,  is  referred  by  Gese- 
nius  (Thesaurus,  s.  v.)  to  the  idea  of  prophecy. 
The  Cohen  delivers  a  divine  message,  stands  as  a 
mediator  between  God  and  man,  represents  each  to 
the  other.  This  meaning,  however,  belongs  to  the 
Arabic,  not  to  the  Hebrew  form,  and  Emdd  con- 
nects the  latter  with  the  verb  ]'*?n  {hecin\  to 
array,  put  in  order  (so  in  Is.  Ixi.  10),  seeing  In  it 
a  reference  to  the  primary  office  of  the  priests  as 
arranging  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar  (AlUrrthUni.  p. 
272).  According  to  Saalschiitz  (Archdol.  der 
ffehr.  c.  78),  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  =3 
minister,  and  he  thus  accounts  for  the  wider  appli- 
cation of  the  name  (infra).     Bahr  (SymboliJc,  ii. 

15)  connects  it  with  an  Arabic  root  =  ^*^p,  to 
draw  near.  Of  these  etynoologies,  the  last  has  the 
merit  of  answering  most  closely  to  the  received 
usage  of  tlie  word.  In  the  precise  terminology  of 
the  Law,  it  is  used  of  one  who  may  *'  draw  near  ** 
to  the  Divine  Presence  (Ex.  xix.  22.  xxx  20)  while 
others  remain  afar  off,  and  b  applied  accordingly, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  sons  of  Aaron,  as  those 
who  were  abne  authorized  to  oflfer  sacrifices.  In 
some  remarkable  passages  it  takes  a  wider  range. 
It  is  applied  to  the  priests  of  other  nations  or 
religions,  to  Melchisedek  ((^en.  xiv.  18),  Potipherah 
(Gen.  xli.  45),  Jethro  (Ex.  ii.  16),  to  those  who 
discharged  priestly  frmctions  in  Israel  before  the 
appointment  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Ex.  xix.  22). 
A  case  of  greater  difficulty  presents  itself  in  2  Sam. 
viii.  18,  where  the  sons  of  David  are  described  as 
priests  (Cohdnlm),  and  this  immediately  after  the 
name  had  been  applied  in  its  usual  sense  to  the 
sons  of  Aaron,  llie  writer  of  1  Chr.  xviii.  17,  as 
if  reluctant  to  adopt  this  use  of  the  title,  or  anx- 
ious to  guard  against  mistake,  gives  a  paraphrase, 
**  the  sons  of  David  were  first  at  the  king*s  hand  " 
(A.  V.  "  chief  about  the  kbig").  llie  LXX.  and 
A.  V.  suppress  the  difficulty,  by  translating  O^Ad- 
nim  into  ab\dpx(u,  and  "chief  officers."  The 
Vulgate  more  honesUy  gives  "sacerdotes."  Luther 
and  Coverdale  follow  the  Hebrew  strictly,  and  give 
**  priests."  The  received  explanation  is,  that  the 
word  is  used  here  in  what  is  assumed  to  be  its 
earlier  and  wider  meaning,  as  equivalent  to  rulers, 
or,  giving  it  a  more  restricted  sense,  that  the  sons 
of  David  were  Vicani  Regis  as  the  sons  of  Aaron 
were  Vtoorti  Z)e»  (oomp.  Piitrick,  Michaelis,  Rosen- 
miiller,  tn  loc,  Keil  on  1  Chr.  xviii.  17).  It  can 
hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this  accounts  satis- 
factorily for  the  use  of  the  same  title  in  two  suc- 
cessive verses  in  two  enUrely  different  senses. 
Ewald  accordingly  (AUerihiLm.  p.  276)  sees  in  it 
an  actual  suspension  of  the  usual  law  in  favor  of 
members  of  the  royal  house,  and  finds  a  parallel 
instance  m  the  acts  of  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  14)  and 
Solomon  (1  R.  UL  16).    De  Wette  and  Gesanina, 
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in  like  manner,  look  on  it «  a  renval  of  the  old 
houBebold  priestboodi.  These  theories  are  in  their 
turn  unsatisfiictory,  as  contradicting  the  whole  spirit 
and  policy  of  David's  reign,  which  was  throughout 
that  of  reverence  for  the  Law  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
priestlj  order  which  it  established.  A  coi^jecture 
midway  between  these  two  extremes  is  perhaps  per- 
missible. David  and  his  sons  may  have  been  ad- 
mitted, not  to  distinctively  priestly  acts,  such  as 
burning  incense  (Num.  xvi.  40;  2  Chr.  xxvL  18), 
but  to  an  honorary,  titular  priesthood.  To  wear 
the  ephod  in  processions  (2  Sam.  vL  14),  at  the 
time  when  this  was  the  special  badge  of  the  order 
(1  Sam.  xxiL  18),  to  join  the  priests  and  Levites 
in  their  songs  and  dances,  might  have  been  con- 
ceded, with  no  deviation  from  the  Law,  to  the 
members  of  the  royal  house-a  There  are  some  in- 
dications that  these  functions  (possibly  this  litur- 
gical retirement  from  public  life)  were  the  lot  of 
the  members  of  the  royal  house  who  did  not  come 
into  the  line  of  succession,  and  who  belonged,  by 
descent  or  incorporation,  to  the  house  of  NaUian  as 
distinct  from  that  of  David  (Zech.  xii.  12).  The 
very  name  Nathan,  connected,  as  it  is,  with  Nethi- 
nim,  suggests  the  idea  of  dedication.  [Nethimim.] 
The  title  Cohen  is  given  to  Zabud,  the  son  of 
Nathan  (1  K.  iv.  5).  The  genealogy  of  the  line  of 
Nathan  in  Luke  iii.  includes  many  names  —  Levi, 
Elieser,  Malchi,  Jochanan,  Mattathias,  Heli  — 
which  appear  elsewhere  as  belonging  to  the  priest- 
hood, 'llie  mention  in  1  Esdr.  v.  5  of  Joiakim 
as  the  son  of  Zerubbabel,  while  in  Neh.  xii.  10  he 
appears  as  the  son  of  Jeshua,  the  son  of  Josedek, 
indicates,  either  a  strange  confusion  or  a  connec- 
tion, as  yet  imperfectly  understood,  between  the 
two  families.^  The  same  exphmaUon  applies  to  the 
parallel  cases  of  Ira  the  Jairite  (2  Sam.  xx.  26), 
where  the  LXX.  gives  /cpf^f.  It  b  noticeable 
that  this  use  of  the  title  is  confined  to  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  and  that  (he  synonym  <*  at 
the  king's  hand ''  of  1  Chr.  xviii.  17  is  used  in  1 
Chr.  XXV.  2  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  as  "  prophesying  " 
under  their  head  or  father,  and  of  the  relation  of 
Asaph  himself  to  David  In  the  choral  service  of  the 
Temple. 


a  The  apocryphal  liteiafenre  of  the  N.  T.,  worthless 
as  a  wltoess  to  a  ftct,  may  pertiaps  be  received  as  an 
Indication  of  the  feeling  which  saw  in  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David  a  kind  of  qua8l-«aeerdotal  character. 
Joseph,  though  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  is  a  priest  liv> 
ing  in  the  Temple  (Hist.  Joseph,  c.  2,  Jn  Tischendorf^ 
Evemg.  Apoc.).  The  kindred  of  Jesus  are  recognized 
as  taking  tithes  of  the  people  {Eoaiig,  Nicod.  i.  16, 
ibid.).  In  wlwt  approaches  more  nearly  to  histoiy, 
James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  is  admitted 
(parUy,  it  is  true,  as  a  Naarite)  into  the  Holy  Place, 
and  wears  the  linen  dress  of  the  priests  (Uegesipp.  ap. 
Buseb.  H.  B.  ii.  28).  The  eztraordioary  story  found 
in  Suidas,  s.  v.  *Ii)<rovf ,  repreeents  the  priests  of  Jem- 
salem  as  electing  the  *<  Son  of  Joseph  "  to  a  vacant 
office  in  the  priesthood,  on  the  ground  that  the  two 
flunlliee  had  been  so  closdy  connected,  tha^there  was 
no  great  deviation  fhun  usage  in  admitting  one  of  the 
lineage  of  David  to  the  privileges  of  the  sons  of  Aaron. 
Augustine  was  inclined  to  see  in  this  intermingling  of 
the  royal  uid  priestly  lines  a  possible  explanation  of 
he  apocryphal  traditions  that  the  Mother  of  the  Lord 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (c.  Fautt.  xxiiL  9).  The  mar- 
riage of  Aaron  himself  with  the  sister  of  the  prince 
of  Judah  (Ex.  tL  28),  that  of  Jefaolada  with  Jebosh- 
ftbeath  (2  Ohr.  xxii.  U),  and  of  Joseph  with  one  who 
was  <<  eonsln  "  to  a  danghter  of  Aaron  (Luke  i.  86),  are 
UstOKieal  instaaoes  of  tUs  oonneotion.    The  atate- 
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Origin.  —  The  idea  of  a  priasthood  ooonedi  it- 
sdf,  in  all  its  forms,  pure  or  corrupted,  with  the 
consciousness,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  sin.  Ma 
fed  that  they  have  broken  a  law.  The  power 
above  them  is  holier  than  they  are,  and  they  dan 
not  approach  it.  They  crave  for  the  intcrventkm 
of  some  one  of  whom  they  can  think  as  likily  to 
be  more  acceptable  than  themselves.  He  most 
ofl^  up  their  prayers,  thanksgivings,  saerifiees.  He 
becomes  their  representative  in  **  things  pertunii^ 
unto  God."  <^  He  may  become  also  (though  this 
does  not  always  follow)  the  repreeentatire  of  (jod 
to  man.  The  flmcUons  of  the  priest  and  prophet 
may  exist  in  the  same  person.  The  revcRDce 
which  men  pay  to  one  who  bean  this  consecrated 
character  may  lead  them  to  acknowledge  the  prisit 
as  being  also  their  king.  The  claim  to  fill  the 
office  may  rest  on  characteristics  belonging  only  to 
the  individual  man,  or  confined  to  a  siugk  nmily 
or  tribe.  The  oonditians  of  the  priesthood,  tht 
office  and  influence. of  the  priests,  as  they  sr« 
among  the  most  conspicoous  fecta  of  all  rehgioos 
of  the  ancient  world,  so  do  they  occupy  a  like 
position  in  the  history  of  the  religion  of  UncL 

No  trace  of  an  hereditary  or  caate-priesthood 
meets  us  in  the  worship  of  the  paUiairchal  age. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  perform  priestly  sets, 
ofller  sacrifices,  "  draw  near  "  to  the  Lord  (Goi.  xiL 
8,  xviii.  2-3,  xxvL  25,  xxxiii.  20).  To  the  eldest  son, 
or  to  the  favored  son  exalted  to  the  place  of  the 
eldest,  belongs  the  "  goodly  raiment "  (Gen.  xxviL 
15),  the  ^  coat  of  many  colors  *'  ((x«n.  xxxvii.  3), 
in  which  we  find  perhaps  the  earliest  trace  of  a 
sacerdotal  vestment  <<  (comp.  Blunt,  Scr^Mmrd 
Cinncid.  i.  1 ;  Ugolini,  xili.  188).  Once,  and  ooee 
only  does  the  woi^  Cohen  meet  ns  as  bdonging  to 
a  ritual  earlier  than  the  time  of  Abraham.  Msl- 
chizedek  is  *'the  priest  of  (he  most  high  (jod" 
(Gen.  xiv.  18).  The  argument  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  has  an  historical  ionndatioii  in  tbt 
fact  that  there  are  no  uidications  in  the  narratiTe 
of  Gen.  xiv.  of  any  one  preceding  or  following  him 
in  that  office.  'Die  special  Divine  names  which 
are  connected  with  him  as  the  priest  of  ^*  the  most 


ment  of  Bntyohins  (*■  Sayd  ibn  Batrik).  pe^iuch  of 
Alexandria  (Sekien,  De  Sueeess.  P&nt.  L  18),  tbat  Arii- 
tobnlus  was  a  priest  of  the  house  of  David,  maggetta  a 
like  explanation. 

h  Comp.  the  remarkable  passage  in  AngostiDe,  Jk 
divers.  QiurM.  Ixi. :  "A  David  entan  in  dnas  flunilte, 
regiam  et  sacerdotalem,  origo  ilia  distributa  c^  qoa- 
mm  duarum  fiuuiliarum,  sicnt  dictum  eat,  regiiB 
descendens  Bfatthaeos,  sacerdotalem  adscendens  Looas 
secutus  est,  ut  Domions  noster  Jesus  Ghristns,  rex  eft 
sacerdos  noster,  et  oognationem  dnceret  de  stirpe 
sacerdotali,  et  non  eeset  tamen  de  tribn  saeerdoCaH." 
The  eognatio  he  suppoees  to  have  been  Om  mariiafs 
of  Nathan  with  one  of  the  daughtnrs  of  Aarae. 

«  The  true  idea  of  the  priesthood,  as  dJatineft  fless 
all  other  ministerial  functions  like  those  of  the  Lerilis, 
la  nowhere  given  more  disttaetty  ttun  in  Nom.  zvf .  6. 
The  priest  is  Jehovah's,  is  ''holy,*'  is  "dioaBa,'* 
»  draws  near  "  to  the  Lord  In  aU  these  points  be 
represents  the  Ideal  life  of  the  people  (Ex.  xlx.  8-6). 
His  highest  act,  that  which  Is  exclurtvdiy  ( 
(Num.  xvi.  40;  2  Ohr.  xxvi.  18),  is  to  olbrthe  t 
which  is  the  symbol  of  the  prajars  of  the  t 
(PS.CXU.  2;Bev.  viU.  8). 

tf  In  this  sacerdotal,  dadleated  elMnelar  of  Josspli% 
yooth,  we  find  the  simplest  expianatlcn  of  tiie  wads 
which  speak  of  him  as  ''the  separated  one"  "Ihs 
Nasarite  "  (iVostr),  among  bis  br^hrsii(GcB.  xttz.  26: 
Deut.  xxxiii.  16). 
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high  God,  the  pcwMMoc  of  hcftven  and  e&rth," 
reoder  it  probable  that  be  nm,  io  the  strength  of 
thoae  great  thoughts  of  God,  aboTe  theVvd  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  In  him  Abraham 
leeognized  a  fiuth  like  his  own,  a  life  more  entirely 
conaecratedf  the  priestlj  character  in  its  perfection 
[eomp.  Mklchizbdrk].  In  the  worship  of  the  pa- 
triaivhs  themsehrei,  the  chief  of  the  &mily,  as  8uch| 
acted  as  the  priest.  The  office  descended  with  the 
birthright,  and  might  apparently  be  transferred 
with  it.  As  the  fiunUj  expanded,  the  head  of  each 
•eetion  probablj  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  it 
The  thought  of  the  special  consecration  of  the  flrrt- 
bom  was  recognized  at  the  time  of  the  Kxodus 
{infra),  A  priesthood  of  a  like  kind  continued  to 
exist  in  other  Semitic  tribes.  The  Book  of  Job, 
whatever  may  be  its  date,  ignores  altogether  the 
Institutions  of  Israel,  and  represents  the  man  of 
Uz  as  himself  *<  sanctifying  **  his  sons,  and  offering 
bumt-oflferings  (Job  L  5).  Jethro  is  a  **  priest  of 
Midian  "  (Ex.  iL  16,  iu.  1),  Balak  himself  ofibrs  a 
bullock  and  a  ram  upon  the  seren  altars  on  Pisgah 
(Num.  xxiU.  2,  Ac). 

In  Egypt  the  Israelites  came  into  contact  with  a 
priesthood  of  another  kind,  and  that  contact  must 
have  been  for  a  time  a  very  dose  one.  The  mar- 
riage of  Joseph  with  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of 
On  —  a  priest,  as  we  may  infer  flx>m  her  name,  of 
the  goddess  Neith  —  ((jen.  xli.  45)  [Asenath],  the 
speckl  fiivor  which  he  showed  to  the  priestly  caste 
in  the  years  of  femine  (On.  xlrii.  26),  the  training 
of  Moses  in  the  pakce  of  the  Pharaohs,  probably 
in  the  colleges  and  temples  of  the  priests  (Acts  rii. 
22),  —  all  tills  must  have  impressed  the  constitution, 
the  dress,  the  outward  form  of  life  upon  the  minds 
of  the  lawgiver  and  his  contemporaries.  Little  as 
we  know  directly  of  the  life  of  Egypt  at  this  remote 
period,  the  stereotyped  fixedness  of  the  customs  of 
that  country  warrants  us  in  referring  to  a  tolerably 
distant  past  the  fects  which  bek>ng  historicaUy  to 
a  later  period,  and  in  doing  so,  we  find  coincidences 
with  the  ritual  of  the  Israelites  too  numerous  to  be 
looked  on  as  accidental,  or  as  the  result  of  forces 
which  woe  at  woric,  independent  of  each  other,  but 
taking  parallel  diiections.  As  circumcision  was 
common  to  the  two  nations  (Herod,  ii.  37),  so  the 
shaving  of  the  whole  body  (ibid.)  was  with  both 
part  of  the  symbolic  purity  of  the  priesthood,  once 
lor  all  with  the  Levites  of  Israel  (Num.  viii.  7), 
tntrj  third  day  with  those  of  Egypt.  Both  are  re- 
sitricted  to  garments  of  linen  (Herod,  ii.  87,  81; 
Phitareh,  De  Jsid.  c.  4;  Juren.  vi  533;  Ex.  xxriii. 
89;  Ez.  xliv.  18).  The  sandals  of  byblus  worn 
by  the  Egyptian  priests  were  but  little  removed 
from  the  bare  feet  vrith  which  the  sons  of  Aaron 
went  into  the  sanctuary  (Herod,  ii.  37).  For  both 
there  were  multiplied  ablutions.  Both  had  a  pub- 
Be  maintenance  assigned,  and  had  besides  a  large 
■hare  in  the  flesh  of  the  victims  ofiered  (Herod. 
L  c).  Over  both  there  was  one  high-priest  In 
both  the  law  of  succession  was  hereditary  {Und. ; 
eomp.  also  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Htbr.  c.  iii.  1,  5,  11 ; 
Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egt/pHant,  iii.  p.  116). 

Facts  such  at  these  leave  scarcely  any  room  for 
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a  1\or  a  tempetatt  diseusskm  of  the  oonneotion  be- 
twiuu  ttM  emUuM  of  ImkmA  and  that  of  iEgrpt,  on  risws 
•ppoMd  to  Bpenoar,  see  BShr^  Smnbotik  (BnMt.  {  4, 
H.  e.  L  f  8);  and  fairbaim'S  Topology  of  Seriptme 
(b.  HL  e.  8,  §  8). 

b  The  Targoms  botti  of  Babylon  and  Jemsalem  glre 
"  tnt-bom  '*  as  an  equivalent  (Saubert,  Ik  Saard. 
162 


doubt  that  there  was  Aonneetion  of  some  kind 
betwem  the  Egyptian  priesthood  and  that  of  Israel. 
The  latter  vras  not,  indeed,  an  outgrowth  or  imita- 
tion of  the  former.  The  faith  of  Israel  in  Jeho- 
vah, the  one  Lord,  the  living  God,  of  whom  there 
was  no  form  or  similitude,  presented  the  strong- 
est possible  contrast  to  the  multitudinous  idols  of 
the  polytheism  of  Egypt  The  symbolism  of  the 
one  was  cosmic,  ^  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  that  of  the 
other,  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  ethical  and  spiritual. 
But  looking,  as  we  must  kwk,  at  the  biw  and  ritual 
of  the  Israelites  as  designed  for  the  education  of  a 
people  who  vrere  in  danger  of  sinking  into  such  a 
polytheism,  we  may  readily  admit  that  the  educa- 
tion must  have  started  from  some  point  which  the 
subjects  of  it  had  already  reached,  must  have  em- 
ployed the  language  of  symbolic  acts  and  rites  with 
which  they  were  ahneady  fiuniliar.  The  same  alpha- 
bet had  to  be  used,  the  same  root-forms  employed 
as  the  elements  of  speech,  though  the  thoughts 
which  they  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  uttoring 
were  widely  difierent  The  details  of  the  religion 
of  Egypt  might  well  be  used  to  make  the  protart 
against  the  i^igion  itself  at  once  leas  startling  and 
more  attractive.^ 

At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  there  was  as  yet  no 
priestly  caste.  The  continuance  of  solemn  sacri- 
fices (Ex.  V.  1,  3)  implied,  of  course,  a  priesthood 
of  some  kind,  and  priests  appear  as  a  recognized 
body  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  on  Sinai 
(Ex.  xix.  22).  It  has  been  supposed  that  these 
were  identical  with  the  **  young  men  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israeli  who  otSand  bumt-ofierings  and 
peace-ofibings  (Fjc.xxiv.  5)  either  as  the  firs^bom,^ 
or  as  representing  in  the  freshness  of  their  youth 
the  purity  of  acceptable  worship  (eomp.  the  anal- 
ogous case  of"  the  young  man  the  Levite  *'  in  Judg. 
xvii.  and  Ewald,  AUertham,  p.  273).  On  the 
principle,  however,  tjiat  difierence  of  title  implies  in 
most  cases  diffisrence  of  Amctions,  it  appean  more 
probable  that  the  "  young  men  *  were  not  those  who 
had  before  performed  priestly  acts,  but  were  chosen 
by  the  lawgiver  to  be  his  ministers  in  the  solemn 
work  of  the  covenant,  representing,  in  their  youth, 
the  stage  in  the  nation's  life  on  which  the  people 
were  then  entering  (Keil,  in  loc.).  There  are  signs 
that  the  priests  of  the  okier  ritual  were  already 
dealt  with  as  bek>nging  to  an  obsolescent  system. 
Though  they  were  known  as  those  that "  come  near  *' 
to  the  liord  (Ex.  xix.  22),  yet  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  approach  the  Divine  Presence  on  Sinai. 
They  cannot  ^  sanctify  "  themselves  enough  to  en- 
dure that  trial.  Aaron  alone,  the  future  high- 
priest,  but  as  yet  not  known  as  such,  enters  with 
Moses  into  the  thick  darkness.  It  is  noticeable 
also  that  at  this  transition-stage,  when  the  oki 
order  was  passing  away,  and  the  new  was  not  yet 
established,  there  is  the  proclamation  of  the  truth, 
wider  and  higher  than  both,  that  the  whole  people 
was  to  be  **  a  kingdom  of  priests  **  (Ex.  xix.  6). 
The  idea  of  the  life  of  the  natbn  was,  that  it 
was  to  be  As  a  priest  and  a  prophet  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  They  were  caDed  to  a  universal  priest- 
hood (eomp.  Keil,  in  he.).    As  a  people,  however, 


A*r.  In  Ugolini,  Tke$.  xU.  S;  oomp.  also  xiU.  185). 
Jewish  ioterpreteiB  (Baadlas,  Bashl,  Aben-Bna)  take 
the  same  riew ;  and  the  Tabaud  (Stvaeh.  xlv.  4)  ex 
presily  isssrts  the  priosthood  of  the  first-born  In  the 
pre-Mosalo  timss.  It  has,  however,  been  denied  by 
Yltrlnga  and  others.  (Comp.  BShr*s  SipnboiU^  ii.  4 ; 
Seklen,  !>•  Syntdr.  L  16,  Ita  Sute4nt,  Font,  e.  i.) 
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thej  needed  a  loug  dlp^line  before  they  oonld 
make  the  idea  a  reality.  Thej  drew  bade  from 
their  high  vocation  (Ex.  xx.  18-21).  Aa  for  other 
reaeons  so  also  for  this,  that  the  central  truth 
required  a  rigid,  unbending  form  for  its  outward 
expreflBion,  a  dititinctive  priasthood  was  to  be  to  the 
nation  what  the  na|tion  was  to  mankind.  The 
position  given  to  the'  ordinances  of  the  priesthood 
indicated  with  sufficient  clearness,  that  it  was  sub- 
ordinate, not  primary,  a  means  and  noi  an  end. 
Xot  in  the  first  proclamation  of  the  great  Uwa  of 
duty  in  the  Decalogue  (Ex.  xx.  1-17),  nor  in  the 
applications  of  those  laws  to  the  chief  contingencies 
of  the  people's  life  in  the  wilderness,  does  it  find 
a  place.  It  appears  together  with  the  Ark  and 
the  Tabernacle,  as  taking  its  position  in  the  educa- 
tion by  which  the  people  were  to  be  led  toward  the 
mark  of  their  high  calling.  As  such  we  have  to 
eoDsider  it. 

Cotuecration,  —  The  functions  of  the  Hioh- 
PHIEST,  the  position  and  history  of  the  LEvrrKa 
as  the  conseorated  tribe,  have  been  discussed  folly 
under  thoee  heads.  It  remains  to  notice  the  char- 
acteristic fiicts  connected  with  *>  the  priests,  the 
sons  of  Aaron,'*  as  standing  between  the  two. 
Solemn  as  was  the  subsequent  dedication  of  the 
INVITES,  that  of  the  priests  involved  a  yet  higher 

eonsecration.  A  special  word  (tt7*?nt  kddash)  was 
appropriated  to  it.  Their  old  garments  were  laid 
aside.  Their  bodies  were  washed  with  clean  water 
(Ex.  xxix.  4;  Lev.  viii.  6)  and  anointed  with  the 
perfumed  oil,  prepared  after  a  prescribed  formula, 
and  to  be  used  for  no  lower  purpose  ^  (Ex.  xxix.  7, 
XXX.  22-33).  The  new  garments  belonging  to  their 
office  were  then  put  on  them  {infra).  The  truth 
that  thoee  who  intercede  for  others  must  themselves 
have  been  reconciled,  was  indicated  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  bullock  as  a  sin-offfering,  on  which  they 
solemnly  laid  their  hands,  as  transferring  to  it  the 
guilt  which  had  attached  to  them  (Ex.  xxix.  10; 
Lev.  viit.  18).  The  total  surrender  of  their  lives 
was  represented  by  the  ram  slain  as  a  bumt-ofllbr- 
ing,  a  "sweet  savour"  to  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxix.  18; 
Lev.  viii.  21 ).  The  blood  of  these  two  was  sprinkled 
on  the  altar,  oflfered  to  the  Lord.  The  blood  of  a 
third  victim,  the  ram  of  consecration,  was  used  for 
another  purpose.  With  It  Moses  sprinkled  the 
right  ear  that  was  to  be  open  to  the  Divine  voice, 
the  right  hand  and  the  right  ibot  that  were  to  be 
active  in  divine  ministrations  (Ex.  xxix.  20;  Lev. 
viii.  23,  4).  Lastly,  as  they  were  to  be  the  ex- 
ponents, not  only  of  the  nation's  sense  of  guilt,  but 
of  its  praise  and  thanksgiving,  Moses  was  to  *•  fill 
their  bands  '*  ^  with  cakes  of  unleavened  bread  and 
portions  of  the  sacrifices,  which  they  were  to  present 
before  the  Tiord  as  a  wa\-e-oflfbring.  The  whole  of 
this  mysterious  ritual  was  to  be  repeated  for  seven 
days,  during  which  they  remained  within  the  Taber- 
nacle, sepantted  ttom  the  people,  and  not  till  then 
was  the  consecration  perfect  (comp.  on  the  meaning 
of  all  these  acts  Biihr,  SynUfolik,  ii.  c  v.  §  2). 


a  The  sons  of  Aaron,  it  may  be  Doticed,  were  simply 
sprinkled  with  the  precious  oU  (licv.  viii.  30).  Over 
Aatod  himself  it  was  poured  till  it  went  down  to  the 
skirts  J  his  clothing  (Ibid.  12 ;  Ps.  exxxiU.  2). 

b  This  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  esMtntiai 
part  of  the  cooseeratioo  ;  and«the  Hebrew,  "  to  fill  the 
h»od,"  Is  aeeonllngly  used  as  a  synonym  for  "to 
consecrate  "  (Ex.  xxix.  9 ;  2  Chr.  xili.  9). 

c  Bwald  {AltertkUm.  p.  289-291)  writra  as  if  the 
■srsmonies  of  oonsecratlon  were  repeated  on  the  ad- 


p&iBsrr 

Moees  himself,  as  the  representative  of  the  Unaa 
King,  is  the  consecratoi,  the  sacrifieer  thraagboat 
these  cerenfonies;  as  the  channel  through  vhich 
the  others  receive  their  oflke,  he  has  for  the  tisN 
a  higher  priesthood  than  that  of  Aanm  (ScUau 
De  Sffttedr,  i.  16;  Ugolini,  xii.  3).  In  aeeordam 
with  the  principle  which  nms  thnmgfa  the  UaUxy 
of  Israel,  he,  the  ruler,  solemnly  divests  himself  of 
the  priestly  office  and  transfers  it  to  another.  Tlie 
fact  that  he  had  been  a  priest,  was  meiged  in  hit 
mak  as  a  lawgiver.  Only  once  in  the  lacgngs 
of  a  Utter  period  was  the  wotd  CdkH  applkd  ts 
him  (Ps.  xcix.  6). 

The  consecrated  character  thus  imparted  did  not 
need  renewing.  It  was  a  perpetual  inheritaocs 
transmitted  fbom  father  to  son  throuj^h  all  the  cen- 
turies that  foUowed.  We  do  not  read  of  iU  bong 
renewed  in  the  case  of  any  individual  priest  of  the 
sons  of  Aaron.<^  Only  when  the  line  of  soccesrion 
was  broken,  and  the  impiety  of  Jeroboam  intraded 
the  k>west  of  the  people  into  the  sacred  office,  do 
we  find  the  reappearance  of  a  like  form  (3  Ctx. 
xiii.  9)  of  the  same  technical  word,  llie  pienow 
history  of  Jeroboam  and  the  character  of  the 
worship  which  he  introdnoed  make  it  probable  that, 
in  that  case  also,  the  ceremonial  was,  to  somt  a- 
teot,  Egyptian  in  its  origin. 


HIgh-pcissl. 

Dresi.  —  The  »« sons  of  Aaron  "  thus  dedieslsd 
were  to  wear  during  their  ministrations  a  spedal 
apparel  —  at  other  times  apparently  they  wore  the 
common  dress  of  the  people.  Hie  material  was  finea. 
but  that  word  included  probably,  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  the  byssus,  and  the  eotton  stnfl 
of  that  country  (Ex.  xxviii.  42;  comp.  ContMi).' 


mission  of  every  priest  to  the  performaoee  of  liis  ftae- 
tions ;  bat  this  is  on  the  assmnption.  appaivotly,  that 
Kx.  xxix.  and  Lev.  viii.  are  not  hlmorieal,  bat  esftbedj 
the  customs  of  a  later  period.  Bihr  (SjfmkdiJt,  I  e.) 
leaves  it  as  an  open  qaestioo,  and  treaH  it  as  of  as 
moment. 

d  The  reason  fbr  fixing  on  this  material  is  givn  te 
Ba  xliv.  18  ;  but  the  fbeUng  that  there  wss  someCUm 
unclean  in  okKthes  made  ttom  the  skin  or  wed  of  aa 
animal  was  common  to  other  natloDS..  ^gypihasbsM 
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Linai  drawen  [*«  breeches,**  A.  V.]  from  the  loins  to 
the  thighs  were  **  to  cover  their  nakedneas.'*  The 
wrectmeKa  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  in  this  and  in 
othtr  plaoes  (Ex.  xz.  96,  zzviii.  42)  was  probably 
^  protest  against  some  of  the  fbuler  fimns  of  nature- 
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worship,  as  e.  g,  in  the  worship  of  PMr  (Haimo- 
nides,  More  Nevoehim,  iU.  45,  in  Ugolini,  xiU.  pb 
885),  and  possibly  also,  in  some  Egyptian  rites 
(Herod,  ii  60).  Over  the  drawers  was  worn  the 
ceioneA,  or  ch»e-iittlng  cassock,  alao  of  fine  Unen, 


Dtmb  of  Egyptka  Prksts.    (WlUdiisoA.) 


white,  but  with  a  diamond  or  cfaess-txMtfd  pattern 
on  it  (Bahr,  S^.  ii.  e.  iii.  §  2).  This  came 
nearly  to  the  feet  (woH^s  X^'''^''^  Joseph.  AnL 
iii.  7,  §  1),  and  was  to  be  woven  in  its  garment- 
ahi^  (not  cut  out  and  then  sewed  together),  like 
the  x<T^y  &^^a^r  of  John  xiz.  23,  in  which  some 
interpreters  have  even  seen  a  token  of  the  priest- 
hood of  him  who  wore  it  (Ewald,  Guch,  v.  177  { 
CgcJini,  ziii.  p.  218 ).«  The  white  cassock  was 
gathered  round  the  body  with  a  girdle  of  needle- 
wrork,  into  whidi,  as  in  the  more  gorgeous  belt  of 
the  high-priest,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  were  in- 
tenningled  with  whitie,  and  worked  in  the  form  of 
flowers  (Ex.  xxviii.  39,  40,  xxxix.  2;  £z.  xliv.  17- 
19).  Upon  their  beads  they  were  to  wear  caps  or 
bonnets  (in  the  English  of  the  A.  V.  the  two  words 
SUV  synonymous)  in  the  form  of  a  cup-«haped  flower, 
also  of  fine  lineu.  These  garments  they  might  wear 
sit  any  time  in  the  Templ^  whether  on  duty  or  not, 
but  they  were  not  to  sleep  in  them  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
w.  5,  (  7).  When  they  became  soiled,  they  were 
not  washed  or  used  again,  but  torn  up  to  make 
widu  for  the  Umps  in  the  Tabernacle  (Selden,  De 
JSyuedr.  xiiL  11).  lliey  bad  besides  them  other 
««  dothes  of  service/*  which  were  probably  simpler, 
but  are  not  described  (Ex.  xxxi.  10;  Es.  xlii.  14). 
In  all  their  acts  of  mmistratk>n  they  were  to  be 
barefooted.^  Then,  as  now,  this  was  the  strongest 
reoognition  of  the  sanctity  of  a  holy  pb^e  which 


already  mentioDed.    The  Azab  priaits  in  the  time  of 

Mohammed  wore  Uneo  only  (Bwald,  AUtrtk,  p.  288). 

o  Hen  also  modem  Bastem  customs  present  an 

In  the  woven,  eaamleis  ikntm  worn  by  the 

rpOgxIiaa  (Bwald,  AUerth,  p.  289). 

6  Thl8lslnfBrTad(l)fromtheahsnMeorany  diree- 


the  Oriental  mind  oouM  think  of  (Ex.  iu.  5;  Joslk 
V.  lb)y  and  througliout  the  whole  existence  of  the 
Temple  service,  even  though  it  drew  upon  them 
the  soom  of  the  heathen  (Juven.  3aL  vi.  159),  and 


Dress  of  Egyptian  Hlgh-prtoatk 
seriously  affected  the  health  of  the  priesU  (UgoUni, 
viii.  p.  976,  xiiL  p.  405),  it  was  scrupulously  ad- 
hered to.«    In  the  earlier  liturgical  costume,  the 


tkm  as  to  a  covering  for  the  feet ;  (2)  flrom  the  later 
custom;  (8)  from  the  universal  fteling  of  the  East. 
Shoes  were  worn  as  a  protection  against  defilement. 
In  a  sanctuary  there  was  nothing  that  could  defile. 

e  Btihr  (SrmboHk,  11.  c.  iii.  $  1,  2)  finds  a  mystk 
meaning  in  the  number,  material,  colore  shape,  of  the 
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•pbod  is  mentioDed  m  belonging  to  the  high-priesi 
only  (Ex.  xxviii.  6-12,  xxxix.  ^-5).  At  a  later 
period  it  is  used  apparentlj  by  all  tbe  priests 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  and  even  by  others,  not  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  engaged  in  religious  ceremouial 
(2  Sam.  ri.  U).     [Ephod.] 

JUgulaiioni,  —  The  idea  of  a  consecrated  life, 
which  was  thus  asserted  at  the  outset,  was  carried 
through  a  multitude  of  details.  Each  probably 
had  a  symbolic  meaning  of  its  own.  Collectively 
they  formed  an  education  by  which  the  power  of 
distinguishing  between  things  holy  and  profiuie, 
between  the  dean  and  tbe  unclean,  and  so  ulti- 
mately between  moral  good  and  evil,  was  awakened 
and  developed  {Ex.  xliv.  23).  Before  they  entered 
the  Tabernacle  they  were  to  wash  their  hands  and 
their  feet  (Ex.  xxx.  17-21,  xl.  30-32).  During  the 
time  of  their  ministration  they  were  to  drink  no 
wine  or  strong  drink  (Lev.  x.  9;  Ex.  xliv.  21). 
Their  function  was  to  be  more  to  them  than  the 
ties  of  friendship  or  of  blood,  and,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  nearest  relationships  (six  degrees  are 
specified.  Lev.  xxi.  1-5;  Ea.  xliv.  25),  Uiey  were 
to  make  no  nK>uTning  for  the  dead.  The  high- 
priest,  as  carrying  the  consecrated  life  to  its  hi^esi 
point,  was  to  be  above  the  disturbing  power  of 
^uman  sorrow  even  in  these  instances.  Oistonos 
which  appear  to  have  been  common  in  other  priest- 
hoods were  (probably  for  that  reason)  forbidden 
them.  They  were  not  to  shave  their  heads,  lliey 
were  to  go  through  their  ministrations  with  the 
serenity  of  a  reverential  awe,  not  with  the  orgiastic 
wildness  which  led  the  priests  of  Baal  in  their 
despair  to  make  cuttings  in  their  flesh  (Lev.  xix. 
28;  1  K.  zviii.  28),  and  carried  those  of  whom 
Atys  was  a  type  to  a  more  terrible  mutilation 
(Deut.  xxiii.  1).  The  same  thought  found  expres- 
sion in  two  other  forms  affbcting  the  priests  of 
Israel.  The  priest  was  to  be  one  who,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  other  men,  was  to  be  physically  as 
Krell  as  lituigically  perfiect<>  As  the  victim  was  to 
be  without  blemish  so  also  was  the  sacrificer  (oorop. 
Bahr,  Symbol  ii.  c.  ii.  §  3).  The  law  specified  in 
broad  outlines  the  excluding  defects  (Lev.  xxi.  17- 
21),  and  these  were  such  as  impaired  the  purity, 
or  at  least  the  dignity,  of  the  ministrant  The 
morbid  casuistry  of  the  later  rabbis  drew  up  a  list 
of  not  less  than  142  &ults  or  infirmities  which  in- 
volved permanent,  of  22  which  involved  temporary 
deprivation  from  the  priestly  office  (Caipsov.  App. 
Criiic.  pp.  92,  93;  Ugolini,  xii.  54,  xiii.  903);  and 
the  original  symbolism  of  tbe  principle  (Philo,  De 
VicL  and  J)e  Monarch,  ii.  5)  was  kMt  in  the 
prurient  minuteness  which,  here  as  elsewhere,  often 
makes  the  study  of  rabbinic  literature  a  somewhat 
repulsive  task.  If  the  Christian  Church  has  some- 
times seemed  to  approximate,  in  the  conditions  it 
laid  down  for  the  priestly  character,  to  tbe  rules  of 
Judaism,  it  was  jet  careful  to  rgeet  the  Jewish 
principles,  and  to  rest  its  regulations  simply  on  the 
grounds  of  expediency  ( ConsU.  Apogt.  77,  78).  The 
marria^  of  tii«  sons  of  Aaron  were,  in  like  man- 
ner, hedged  round  with  special  ruks.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  evidence  for  what  has  sometimes  been 
asserted,  that  either  the  high-priest  (Phib,  £>e 
Monarch,  ii.  11,  ii.  229,  ed.  Mang. ;  Ewald,  AUerth. 
p.  302)  or  the  other  sons  of  Aaron  (UgoUni,  xii.  52) 


priestly  vestments,  discusses  each  point  elaborately, 
and  dwells  in  f  8  on  the  diffnentts  between  them  and 
those  of  tbe  Egyptian  priesthood, 
a  The  idea  of  the  perlMt  body,  ••  symboUsinf  the 
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were  limited  in  their  choice  to  the  women  ef  tUr 
own  tribe,  and  we  have  some  distinct  instances  tc 
the  contrary.  It  is  probalile,  however,  that  the 
priestly  fEmiilies  frequently  intermarried,  and  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  an  un- 
chaste woman,  or  one  who  had  been  divorced,  or 
the  widow  of  any  but  a  priest  (Lev.  xxL  7, 14;  El 
xliv.  22).  The  prohibition  of  marriage  with  one 
of  an  alien  race  was  assumed,  though  not  enacted 
in  the  Uw;  and  hence  the  reforming  seal  of  a  later 
time  compelled  all  who  had  oontracted  such  mar- 
riages to  put  away  their  strange  wives  (Ezr.  x.  18), 
and  counted  the  oflipring  of  a  priest  and  a  womaa 
taken  captive  in  war  as  illegitimate  (Joseph.  AnL 
iii.  10,  xi.  4;  c.  Apion^  I  7),  even  though  the  prkal 
himself  did  not  thereby  lose  his  function  (Ugdini, 
xii.  924).  The  high-priest  was  to  carry  the  same 
idea  to  a  yet  higher  point,  and  was  to  marry  none 
but  a  vugin  in  Sie  first  freshness  of  her  youth  (Lev. 
xxL  13).  Later  casuistry  fixed  the  age  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  twelve  and  twdve  and  a  haK 
(Caipzov.  Afp.  CriL  p.  88).  It  foUowcd  as  a  nat- 
ter of  necessity  from  these  r^guktiona,  that  the 
legitimacy  of  evoy  priest  depended  on  his  genealogy. 
A  single  missing  or  faulty  link  would  vitiate  the 
whole  succession.  To  those  genealogies,  aeeoed- 
ingly,  extending  back  unbroken  for  20OO  yean,  the 
prists  could  point,  up  to  the  time  of  the  desftrue- 
tion  of  the  Temple  (Joseph,  c  Apion.  i.  7).  In 
later  times,  wherever  the  priest  might  live  —  Egjptt 
Babylon,  Greece  —  he  was  to  send  the  register  of 
all  marriages  in  his  fiunily  to  Jepisalem  (ibid.). 
They  could  be  referred  to  in  any  doubtftil  or  dis- 
puted case  (Ear.  ii.  62;  Neh.  vii.  64).  In  them 
was  registered  the  name  of  every  mother  as  veil  as 
oi  every  fiither  (ibid. ;  comp.  also  the  stoij  wkttAj 
referred  to  in  Suidas,  t.  v.  'IijaoDs)*  It  was  the 
distingm'shing  mark  of  a  priest,  not  of  tbe  Aarooie 
line,  that  he  was  i,wdrwp,  ifiifrvp,  iyft^aXSynrot 
(Heb.  rit  3),  with  no  &ther  or  mother  named  as 
the  ground  of  his  title. 

The  age  at  which  the  sons  of  Aaron  miglit  coCer 
upon  thdr  duties  was  not  defined  by  the  Law,  ss 
that  of  the  Lerites  was.  Hiefr  office  did  not  esB 
for  the  same  degree  of  physical  strength ;  and  if 
twenty-five  in  the  ritual  of  the  Tabernacle  (Nun. 
vilL  24)  and  twenty  in  that  of  the  Temple  (1  Cfar. 
xxiii.  27)  vras  the  appointed  age  for  tbe  laUer,  the 
former  were  not  likely  to  be  kc^t  waiting  till  a  later 
period.  In  one  remarkable  instance,  indeed,  we 
have  an  example  of  a  yet  earlier  age.  Tbe  boy 
Aristobulus  at  the  age  of  seventeen  ministered  in 
the  Temple  in  his  pontifical  robes,  the  admired  of 
all  observers,  and  thus  sUrred  the  treacherous  jeal- 
ousy of  Herod  to  remove  so  dangerous  a  rival  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  XV.  3,  §  3).  This  may  have  been  exeep- 
tional,  but  the  language  of  the  rabbb  indicates  tint 
the  special  consecration  of  the  priest's  life  b^gaa 
with  tbe  opening  years  of  manhood.  As  soon  as 
the  down  appeared  on  his  cheek  the  joong  candi- 
date presented  himsdf  before  the  Coonci]  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  his  genealogy  was  carefully  fan 
spected.  If  it  £ukd  to  satisfy  his  judg^  he  left 
the  Temple  ckd  in  black,  and  had  to  sttk  another 
calling;  if  all  was  right  so  &r,  another  ordeal 
awaited  him.  A  careftil  iuspectkm  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  was  subject  to  any  one  of  the  144 


holy  soul,  was,  as  ml^t  be  expeeled, 
among  the  rellgloDS  of  heattieniflm.    *^' 
Integri  corporis  quasi  mail  ominls  res 
(Seneca,  C^ntrov.  tv.  S). 
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Meets  which  would  invalidate  bis  priestly  aets. 
If  be  was  found  free  from  all  blemish,  be  was  clad 
faa  the  white  linen  tunic  of  the  priests,  and  entered 
;m  his  mbustrations.  If  the  result  of  the  exam- 
ination was  not  saUs&ctory,  he  was  relegated  to 
the  half-menial  ofiBce  of  separating  the  sound 
wood  for  the  altar  from  that  which  was  decayed 
and  worm-eaten,  but  was  not  deprived  of  the 
enooluments  of  his  office  (Ughtfoot,  Temple  Ser- 
vice,  e.  6). 

Functions.  —  The  work  of  the  priesthood  of  Is- 
rael was,  from  its  very  nature,  more  stoeotyped  by 
tiie  Mosaic  institutions  than  any  other  element  of 
the  national  life.  The  functions  of  the  Levites — 
kas  defined,  and  therefore  more  capable  of  expan- 
■ion  —  altered,  as  has  been  shown  [LEvrrEs], 
frvm  age  to  age;  but  those  of  the  priests  contin- 
ued throughout  substantially  the  same,  whatever 
ehaoges  might  be  brought  about  in  their  social  po- 
sition and  organization.  The  duties  described  In 
Exodus  and  Leviticus  are  the  same  as  those  recog- 
nised in  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  as  those  which 
the  prophet^riest  Ezekiel  sees  hi  his  vision  of  the 
Temple  of  the  future.  They,  assisting  the  high - 
priest,  were  to  watcn  over  the  fire  on  the  altar  of 
bumt-ofi^ngs  and  to  keep  it  burning  evermore 
both  by  day  and  night  (Lev.  vi.  12;  2  Chr.  xiii. 
11),  to  feed  the  golden  lamp  outside  the  veil  with 
oil  (£x.  xxvii.  20,  21 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  2),  to  ofibr  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  each  accompanied 
with  a  meat-ofibring  and  a  drink-ofiering,  at  the 
door  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxix.  38-44).  These 
wen  the  fixed,  hi  variable  duties;  but  thefa*  chief 
function  was  that  of  being  always  at  hand  to  do 
the  priest's  oflSoe  for  any  guilty,  or  penitent,  or  re- 
joicing Israelite.  The  worshipper  might  come  at 
any  tUne.  If  he  were  rich  and  brought  a  bullock, 
it  was  the  priest's  duty  to  slay  the  victim,  to  place 
the  wood  upon  the  altar,  to  light  the  fire,  to  sprinkle 
the  altar  with  the  blood  (Lev.  i.  5).  If  he  vrere 
poor  and  brought  a  pigeon,  the  priest  was  to  wring 
its  neck  (Lev.  1.  15).  In  either  case  he  was  to 
bum  the  meat-ofifering  and  the  peace-ofiferiiig  which 
accompanied  the  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  2,  9,  iii.  11). 
After  the  birth  of  every  child,  the  mother  was  to 
come  with  her  sacrifice  of  turtle-doves  or  pigeons 
(Lev.  xiL  6;  Luke  ii.  22-24),  and  was  thus  to  be 
purified  ttom  her  undeanness.  A  husband  who  sus- 
pected his  wifb  of  unfiuthfulness  might  bring  her  to 
the  priest,  and  it  bekmged  to  him  to  give  her  the 
water  of  jealousy  as  an  ordeal,  and  to  pronounce 
the  formula  of  execratkm  (Num.  v.  11-31).  Lepers 
were  to  come,  day  by  day,  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  priest's  inspection,  that  he  might  judge  whether 
they  were  clean  or  unclean,  and  when  they  were 
heaikd  perfbrm  for  them  the  ritual  of  purification 
(Lev.  xiiL,xiv.,  and  comp.  Mark  i.  44).  All  the 
niuneiotts  accidents  which  the  Law  kwked  on  as  de- 
filements or  sins  of  ignorance  had  to  be  expiated  by 
a  sacrifice,  which  the  priest,  of  course,  had  to  oflfer 
(Lev.  XV.  1-33).  As  they  thus  acted  as  medbtors 
for  those  who  were  laboring  under  the  sense  of 
guilt,  so  they  were  to  help  others  who  were  striving 
to  attain,  if  only  for  a  season,  the  higher  standard 
of  a  consecrated  life.    The  Naxarite  was  to.  come 


a  In  this  ease,  however,  the  trumpets  were  of  rams* 
bonis,  not  of  silver. 

b  Joet  {Judentk.  i.  168)  regards  the  war-pikst  as  be- 
loBghig  to  the  ideal  system  of  the  later  Babbis,  not  to 
the  bistotisal  eonsdtution  of  Israel.    Deut  xz.  2 
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to  them  with  his  sacrifice  and  Us  wsti 
(Num.  vL  1-21). 

Other  duties  of  a  higher  and  more  ethical  char- 
acter were  hinted  at,  but  were  not,  and  probably 
could  not  be,  the  sulgect  of  a  special  regulation. 
They  were  to  teach  the  children  of  Israel  the  stat- 
utes of  the  Lord  (Lev.  x.  11;  Deut.  xxxiii.  10;  2 
C;hr.  XV.  3;  Esek.  xliv.  23,  24).  The  *«  priest's 
lips  '*  (in  the  language  of  the  last  prophet  looking 
back  upon  the  ideal  of  the  order)  were  to  **keep 
knowledge  "  (Mai.  ii.  7).  Through  the  whole  his- 
tory, with  the  exception  of  the  periods  of  national 
apostasy,  these  acts,  and  others  like  them,  formed 
the  daily  life  of  the  priests  who  were  on  duty.  The 
three  great  festivals  of  the  year  were,  however, 
thefr  seasons  of  busiest  employment.  The  pilgrims 
who  came  up  by  tens  of  thousands  to  keep  the 
feast,  came  each  with  his  sacrifices  and  obktions. 
The  work  at  such  times  was,  on  some  occasions  at 
least,  beyond  the  strength  of  the  priests  bi  attend- 
ance, and  the  Levites  had  to  be  called  in  to  hdp 
them  (2  Chr.  xxix.  34,  xxxv.  14).  Other  acts  of 
the  priests  of  Israel,  significant  as  they  were,  were 
less  distinctively  sacerdotaL  They  were  to  blees 
the  people  at  every  solenm  meeting;  and  that  this 
part  of  their  office  might  never  fell  into  disuse,  a 
special  formula  of  benediction  was  provided  (Num. 
vi.  22-27).  During  the  journeys  in  tfie  wilderness 
it  belonged  to  them  to  cover  the  ark  and  all  the 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary  with  a  purple  or  scariet 
cloth  before  the  Levites  might  approach  them 
(Num.  iv.  5-15).  As  the  people  started  on  each 
day's  nuirch  they  were  to  blow  **  an  alarm  *'  with 
k)ng  silver  trumpets  (Num.  x.  1-8),  — with  two  if 
the  whole  multitude  were  to  be  assembled,  with 
one  if  there  was  to  be  a  special  council  of  the  elders 
and  princes  of  Israel.  With  the  same  instruments 
they  were  to  prodaim  the  commencement  of  all  the 
solemn  days,  and  days  of  gladness  (Num.  x.  10); 
and  throughout  all  the  changes  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  Israel  this  adhered  to  them  as  a  character- 
istic mark.  Other  instruments  of  music  might  be 
used  by  the  more  highly  trained  Levites  and  the 
schoob  of  the  Prophets,  but  the  trumpets  belonged 
only  to  the  priests.  They  blew  them  in  the  solratm 
march  round  Jericho «  (Josh.  vi.  4),  in  the  relig- 
ious war  which  Judah  waged  against  Jeroboam  (2 
Chr.  xiii.  12),  when  they  summoned  the  people  to 
a  solemn  penitential  fbst  (Joel  ii.  1,  15).  In  the 
service  of  the  second  temple  there  were  never  to  be 
less  than  21  or  more  than  84  blowers  of  trumpets 
present  in  the  Temple  daily  (Ugolini,  xiiL  1011). 
The  presence  of  the  priests  on  the  field  of  battle  fbr 
this  purpose,  often  in  large  numbers,  armed  for  war, 
and  sharing  in  the  actual  contest  (1  Chr.  xii.  23. 
27;  2  Chr.  xx.  21,  22),  led,  b  the  later  periods  of 
Jewish  history,  to  the  special  appointment  at  such 
times  of  a  war-priest,  d^uted  by  the  Sanhedrim  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  high-priest,  and  stand- 
ing next  but  one  to  him  in  the  order  of  precedence 
(comp.  Ugolini,  xii.  1031,  De  Sacerdote  Cattrensi; 
and  xiii.  871).^ 

Other  functions  were  hinted  at  in  Deuteronomy 
which  might  have  given  them  greater  influence  as 
the  educators  and  civilisen  of  the  people.    They 


however,  suppUes  the  germ  out  of  which  sneb  as 
oflloe  might  natarally  grow.  Judas  Maccaberas,  in 
his  wars,  docs  what  the  war-priest  was  said  to  do  (1 
oo.iii.56). 
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were  to  aot  (whether  iDdividuftUy  or  coDoctirelj 
doei  not  distinctly  appear)  as  a  court  of  appeal  in 
the  more  difficult  controversies  in  criminal  or  dTil 
cases  (Dent  XTii.  8-13).  A  ^wcial  refiBreooe  ^ 
to  be  made  to  them  in  cases  of  undetected  murder, 
and  they  were  thus  to  check  the  vindictiTe  blood- 
lends  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  likelj  to 
occasion  (Deut.  xzi.  5).  It  must  remain  doubtful, 
however,  how  fu  this  order  kept  its  ground  durinic 
the  storms  and  changes  that  followed.  The  judicial 
and  the  teaching  Amctions  of  the  priesthood  re- 
mained probaUj  for  the  most  part  in  abeyance 
through  the  i^oranee  and  vices  of  the  priests. 
Zealous  reformers  kept  this  before  them  as  an  ideal 
(3  Chr.  xvii.  7-9,  zix.  8-10;  £c.  xUv.  34),  but  the 
jpeoial  strea  laid  on  the  attempts  to  realise  it  shows 
that  they  were  exceptional.* 

IfotnlefMMce.  —  Functions  sueh  as  these  were 
elearly  inoompatible  with  the  common  activities  of 
joen.  At  first  the  small  number  of  the  priests 
must  have  made  the  irork  almost  unintermitteut, 
and  even  when  the  system  of  rotation  had  been 
adopted,  the  periodical  abaeoces  from  home  oould 
not  &il  to  be  disturbing  and  injurious,  had  they 
been  dependent  on  their  own  labels.  ,Tbe  seranity 
of  the  priestly  character  would  have  been  disturbed 
bad  they  had  to  look  for  support  to  the  lower  Mus- 
tries.  It  nuty  have  been  intended  («ii!^»ra)  that  their 
time,  when  not  lituigically  employed,  shook!  be 
given  to  the  study  of  the  Law,  or  to  instructing 
Othen  in  it.  On  theee  grounds  therefbce  a  distinct 
provision  vras  made  for  them.  This  consisted* — 
(1)  of  one  tenth  of  the  tithes  which  the  people  paid 
to  the  Levitea,  one  per  cent.  t.  e.  on  the  wh<^  prod- 
uce of  the  country  (Num.  xviii.  96-28).  (2)  Of  a 
fpeoial  tithe  every  third  year  (Deut  xiv.  28,  xxvi. 
12).  (3)  Of  the  redemption-money,  paid  at  the 
ixed  rai/i  ot  five  shekels  a  head,  for  the  firBt4>om  of 
man  or  beast  (Num.  xviii.  14-10).«  (4)  Of  the  re- 
d«mptk»*money  paid  in  Uke  manner  for  men  or 
things  specially  dedicated  to  the  Lord  (Lev.  xxvii.). 
(5)  Of  spoil,  captives,  cattle,  and  the  like,  taken  in 
war  (Num.  xxxi.  25-47).  (6)  Of  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  perquisites  of  their  sacrificial  func- 
tions, the  shew-brMd,  the  flesh  of  the  bumi-oS^- 
ings,  peaoe-oflbrings,  trespass^oflerings  (Num.  xviii 
8-14 ;  Lev.  vL  96, 29,  vii.  6-10),  and,  in  particubr, 
the  heave-ahoulder  and  the  wave-breast  (Lev.  x. 
12-15).  (7)  Of  an  undefined  amount  of  the  first- 
frvits  of  com,  wine,  and  oil  (Ex.  xxiii.  19;  Lev.  it 
14;  Deut.  xxvi.  1-10).  Of  some  of  these,  as  ''most 
holy,"  none  but  the  priests  were  to  partake  (Lev. 
vL  29).  It  was  lawful  for  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters (Lev.  X.  14),  and  even  in  some  cases  for  their 
home-bom  slaves,  to  eat  of  others  (Lev.  xxiL  11). 
The  stranger  and  the  hired  servant  were  in  all  cases 
exohided  (Lev.  xxU.  10).  (8)  On  their  settlement 
in  Oanaan  the  priestly  fomllies  had  thirteen  cities 
assigned  them,  with  **  suburbs  '*  or  pasture-grounds 
for  their  flocks  (Josh.  xxi.  13-19).  While  the  L»- 
vites  were  scattered  over  all  the  conquered  country, 
the  cities  of  the  priests  were  within  the  tribes  of 
Judah,  Simeon,  and  Bei\jamin,  and  this  concentra- 


«  The  teaefaing  Ainctkmt  of  the  priest  have  prob- 
%bly  b^n  unduly  magnified  by  writers  like  MiehaelU, 
who  aim  at  bringing  the  instltntlons  of  Israel  to  the 
•tandaid  of  modem  expediency  (0>mfii.  om  Lawt  qf 
Uo$es,  I.  85-58),  as  they  have  been  unduly  depred- 
alei  by  Saalachttts  and  Jaha. 

t  The  later  Babbis  ennmexmte  no  less  than  twenty* 
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tioo  was  not  without  its  influence  on  tbair  aiAi^ 
qnent  history.  [Comp.  LEvrrxs.]  Theu  prafia- 
ions  were  obviously  intended  to  secure  the  refipon 
of  Isrsel  against  the  dangeraof  a  caste  of  paoper- 
priesta,  ne»ly  and  dependent^  and  unable  to  betf 
their  witness  to  the  trae  foith.  They  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  for  as  possible  removed  fktnn  thecon- 
xlition  of  a  wealthy  order.  Even  in  the  ideal  slste 
oontempbted  by  the  Book  of  Denienmomy,  the 
Levite  (here  probably  used  generically,  so  as  to  ia- 
chide  the  priests)  is  rqieatedly  marked  oat  aa  an 
object  of  diarity,  afong  with  the  stranger  and  tfai 
widow  (Deut.  xiL  12,  19,  xiv.  27-29).  Durii«  the 
fong  periods  of  national  apostasy,  tithes  were  prob- 
ably paid  with  even  leas  regukrity  than  they  were 
in  the  more  orthodox  period  that  followed  the  re- 
turn from  the  Cbptirity  (Neh.  xiii.  10;  MaL  fit  8- 
10).  31ie  standard  of  a  priest*s  income,  even  in  the 
earliest  days  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  was 
miserably  low  (Judg.  xvii.  10).  Large  poetkais  cf 
the  priesthood  fell,  under  the  kingdom,  into  a  stsle 
ofattjectpoverty  (comp.lSam.  a.36).  Thediag- 
ing  evil  throughout  their  history  was  not  that  tkqr 
were  too  powerful  and  rich,  but  that  they  sank 
into  the  state  ttom  which  the  Law  waa  intended  te 
preeerve  them,  and  so  came  to  "teadi  for  hire" 
(Mic.  ill  11;  comp.  Saabchiits,  .ircAoofoyae  da- 
hebr^,  iL  344-855). 

Claidjicatum  and  Staii*tic$.  —  The  eailiest  his- 
torical trace  of  any  divison  of  the  priesthood,  sad 
corresponding  cycle  of  services,  belongs  to  the  time 
of  David.  Jewish  tradition  indeed  reoegnins  an 
earlier  division,  even  during  the  life  of  Aaron,  into 
eight  houses  ((>em.  Hieros.  Taanitk^  in  Ugofiai, 
xliL  873),  augmented  during  the  period  of  the 
Shifoh-worship  to  sixteen,  the  two  fomlUea  of  Elsa- 
sar  and  Ithamar  standing  in  both  cases  oa  an 
equality.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  however,  that 
there  oouM  have  been  any  rotation  of  aervioe  while 
the  number  of  priests  was  ao  small  as  it  must  hava 
been  during  the  forty  years  of  sojourn  in  the  wil- 
demess,  if  we  believe  Aaron  and  his  linea]  deaeand- 
ants  to  have  been  the  only  priests  ofiieiating.  The 
diflSculty  of  realizing  in  what  way  the  single  foas- 
ily  of  Aaron  were  able  to  sustaUi  all  the  banks 
of  the  worship  of  the  Tabemade  and  the  aaeri- 
fices  of  individual  Israelites,  may,  it  is  trae,  sug- 
gest the  thought  that  poasi^y  in  tlus,  ss  in  other 
instances,  the  Hebrew  idea  of  aonship  by  adoptfon 
may  have  extended  the  title  of  the  ^Sooa  of 
Aaron  "  beyond  the  limits  of  lineal  descent,  and. 
in  this  case,  there  may  be  some  foundation  for  the 
Jewish  tradition.  Nowhere  in  the  later  history 
do  we  find  any  disproportion  like  that  of  three 
priesU  to  22,000  Levites.  The  office  of  anper- 
vision  over  those  that  **kept  the  charge  of  the 
sanctuary,*'  entrusted  to  Eleazar  (Num.  lit  82), 
implies  that  some  others  were  subject  to  it  beaidas 
Ithamar  and  his  children,  while  theee  very  keepeva 
of  the  sanctuary  are  identified  in  ver.  38  with  the 
sons  of  Aaron  who  are  encamped  with  Hoass  and 
Aaron  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tabemade.  The 
aUotment  of  not  less  than  thirteen  dties  to  those 


ftrar  sooroes  of  emdument.    Of  theae  the  oUsf  oa|y 
are  given  here  (UgoUm,  xiii.  1124). 

c  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Law,  by  rewtiiMng 
the  substitution  of  the  Levites  ibr  the  ftnt^bon,  and 
ordering  payment  only  for  the  small  nomber  of  the 
Utter  in  excess  of  the  temer,  deprived  Aaron  and  Us 
sons  of  a  large  sum  which  would  ottMrwiss  hava  as' 
crued  to  them  (Num.  tti.  44-51). 
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wko  bore  the  naxot,  within  litlie  more  than  forty 
yean  from  the  Exodus,  tends  to  the  same  oondu- 
■ion,  and  at  anj  rate  indicates  that  the  priesthood 
were  not  Intended  to  be  always  in  attendance  at 
the  Tabemaele,  but  were  to  have  homes  of  their 
own,  and  therefore,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
fixed  periods  only  of  service.  Some  notion  may 
be  formed  of  the  number  on  tlie  accession  of 
David  ftt>m  the  &cts  (1)  that  not  less  than  8700 
tendered  their  allegiance  to  him  while  he  was  as 
yet  reigning  at  Hebron  over  Judah  only  (1  Chr. 
xii.  87),  and  (2)  that  one-twenty  fourth  part  were 
■nfBcient  for  all  the  services  of  the  statelier  and 
more  frequented  worship  which  he  established.  To 
this  reign  belonged  accordingly  the  divisbn  of  the 
prieethwd  into  the  four-and-twenty  <•  courses'*  or 

orders  (nppn^,  8iaip^o-c»,  d^fitplat,  1  Chr. 

zxiv.  1-19;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  8;  Luke  i.  6),  each  of 
which  was  to  serve  in  rotation  for  one  week,  while 
the  fiirther  assignment  of  special  services  during 
the  week  was  determined  by  tot  (Luke  i.  9).  Each 
eourse  appears  to  have  commenced  its  work  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  outgoing  priests  taking  the  morning 
McrificCi  and  leaving  that  of  the  evening  to  thefar 
tnccessorg  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  8;  Ugolini,  xiil.  ai9). 
In  this  division,  however,  the  two  great  priest^ 
bouses  did  not  stand  on  an  equality.  "nM  de- 
scendants of  rtbamar  were  found  to  have  fewer 
nprpsentatives  than  those  of  Eleaxar,^  and  sixteen 
ooorses  accordingly  were  assigned  to  the  latta, 
dght  only  to  the  former  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  4;  oomp. 
C^rpaov.  App.  CriL  p.  98).  The  diviskm  thus 
Instituted  was  confirmed  by  Solomon,  and  contin- 
ued to  be  recognized  as  the  typical  number  of  the 
priesthood.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
arrangement  was  to  some  extent  elastic.  Any 
priest  might  be  present  at  any  time,  and  even 
perform  priestly  acts,  so  kmg  as  he  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  fenetions  of  those  who  were  offi- 
dating  in  th^  course  (Ugolmi,  xiii.  881),  and  at 
the  great  solemnities  of  the  year,  as  well  as  on 
apeoial  occasions  Hke  the  opening  of  the  Temple, 
^fiey  were  present  in  great  numbers.  On  the  re- 
turn from  the  Captivity  there  were  found  but  four 
oovraei  out  of  the  twenty-four,  each  oontuning, 
in  round  nmnbers,  about  a  thousand^  (Ear.  U. 
36-39).  Out  of  these,  however,  to  revive,  at 
least,  the  idea  of  the  old  organintM>n,  the  four- 
and-twenty  eoones  were  reconstituted,  bearing 
the  same  names  as  before,  and  so  continued  till  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  If  we  may  accept  the 
numbers  given  by  Jewish  writers  as  at  all  trust- 
worthy, the  proportkm  of  the  priesthood  to  the 
population  of  Palestine  during  the  last  century 
of  their  existence  as  an  order  must  have  been  far 
greater  than  that  of  iiie  clergy  has  ever  been  in 
any  Christian  nation.  Over  and  above  those  that 
were  scattered  in  the  country  and  took  their  turn, 
there  were  not  fewer  than  24,000  stationed  perma- 
nently at  Jerusalem,  and  12,000  at  Jericho  (Gemar. 
Hieros.  Taanith,  fol.  67,  in  Carpsov.  App.  CriL  p. 
100).  It  was  a  Jewish  traditkm  that  it  had  never 
fidlen  to  the  lot  of  any  priest  to  ofler  incense  twice 
(Ugolini,  xU.  18).  Oriental  stotistfcs  are,  how- 
ever, always  open  to  some  suspicion,  those  of  the 
Talmud  not  lesst  so;  and  there  is,  probably,  more 
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a  This  diminution  may  havs  been  caused  partly  by 
ths  siaagheer  of  the  priests  who  accompanied  Hopbnl 
•Dd  Phin«has  (Ps.  IxsviU  M),  partly  by  the  masss 
at  Nob 


truth  in  the  computation  of  Josephus,  who  esti- 
mates the  total  number  of  the  four  houses  of  the 
priesthood,  referring  apparently  to  Ear.  ii.  36,  al 
abont  20,000  (c  Apim.  ii.  7).  Another  indicar 
tion  of  number  is  found  in  the  feet  that  a  '•*■  great 
multitude"  could  attach  themselves  to  the  "sect 
of  the  Nasarenes*'  (Acts  vi.  7),  and  so  have  out 
themselves  off^  sooner  or  later,  fit>m  the  Temple 
serrices,  without  any  perceptible  dktX  upon  its 
rituaL  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  order,  under  such  circumstance 
should  sink  in  character  and  reputation.  Poor 
and  ignorant,  despised  and  oppressed  by  the  more 
powerful  members  of  their  own  body,  often  robbed 
of  their  scanty  maintenance  by  the  rapacity  of  the 
high-priests,  they  must  have  been  to  Palestine 
what  the  clergy  of  a  later  period  have  been  to 
Southern  Italy,  a  dead  weight  on  its  industry  and 
strength,  not  compensating  for  their  unproductive 
lives  by  any  services  nmdmd  to  the  higher  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  The  Rabbinic  cUssification  of 
the  priesthood,  though  belonging  to  a  somewhat 
later  date,  reflects  the  contempt  into  which  the 
order  had  feUen.  There  were  —  (1)  the  heads  of 
the  twenty-four  courses,  known  sometimes  sa 
kpj^ptts;  (2)  the  huge  number  of  reputaUe  ofli- 
ciating  but  inferior  prksts;  (3)  the  pUben^  or  (to 
use  the  extremest  formula  of  Rabbinic  scorn)  the 
^  priests  of  the  people  of  the  earth,"  ignorant  and 
unlettered;  (4)  thc«e  that,  through  physical  dis- 
qualifications or  other  causes,  were  non-efiScient 
members  of  the  order,  though  entitled  to  receive 
their  tithes  (Ugolini,  xii.  18;  Jost,  Jtidefdkum^  i. 
156). 

Hutorif,—1iht  new  priesthood  did  not  est«blisb 
itself  without  a  strugi^le.  The  rebellion  of  Korah, 
at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  the  Levites  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  first-bom,  with  Dathan  and  Abi- 
ram  as  leaders  of  the  tribe  of  the  first-bom  son 
of  Jacob  (Num.  xvL  1),  showed  that  some  kwked 
back  to  the  old  patriarchal  order  rather  than  for- 
ward to  the  new,  and  it  needed  the  witness  of 
*«Aaron*s  rod  that  budded"  to  teach  the  people 
that  the  hitter  had  in  it  a  vitality  and  strength 
which  had  departed  from  the  former.  It  may  be 
that  the  exclusion  of  all  but  the  sons  of  Aaron 
fW>m  the  serrice  of  the  Tabernacle  drove  those  who 
woold  not  resign  thehr  daim  to  priestly  ibnctions 
of  some  kind  .to  the  worship  (possibly  with  a  rival 
tabernacle)  of  Moloch  and  Chiun  (Am.  v.  25,  d6; 
Ee.  XX.  16).  Prominent  as  was  the  part  taken  by 
the  priests  in  the  daily  march  of  the  host  of  Isra^ 
(Num.  X.  8),  in  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Josh, 
iii.  14,  15),  in  the  destruction  of  Jef-icho  (Josh.  ri. 
12-16),  the  history  of  Micah  shows  that  within 
that  century  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  re- 
lapse into  the  system  of  a  household  instead  of  an 
hereditary  priesthood  (Judg.  xvii.).  The  frequent 
invasions  and  conquests  during  the  period  of  the 
Judges  must  have  interfered  (as  stated  above)  with 
the  payment  of  tithes,  with  the  maintenance  of 
worship,  with  the  observance  of  all  festivals,  and 
with  this  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  must  have 
been  kept  in  the  background.  If  the  descend- 
ants of  Aaron,  at  some  unrecorded  crisis  In  the 
history  of  Israel,  rose,  under  Ell,  into  the  position 
of  national  definiders,  it  was  only  to  sink  in  his 

&  The  causes  of  this  great  reduction  are  not  stated, 
bat  large  numbers  must  have  perished  In  the  slegs 
and  storm  of  Jerusalem  (Lam.  iv.  16),  and  many  mi^ 
have  preferred  remaining  in  Babylon. 
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•ODS  intc  Uie  Iow«tt  depih  of  Mcerdotal  eomp- 
Uon.  For  a  tim^  the  prerogative  of  the  Hne  of 
AaroD  was  in  abeyance.  The  capture  of  the  Arlc, 
the  removal  of  the  Tabernacle  fh)in  Shilob,  threw 
evefjthhig  into  confusion,  and  Samuel,  a  Levite, 
but  not  within  the  priestly  &mily  [Samuel],  lae- 
rifioes,  and  **  comes  near "  to  the  Lord :  his  train- 
ing under  Eli,  his  Nazarite  life,'  his  prophetic 
office,  being  regarded  apparently  as  a  special  con- 
secration (comp.  August  c.  FauiL  xiL  33;  De 
Civ.  Dtiy  xvii.  4).  For  the  priesthood,  as  for  the 
people  generally,  the  time  of  Samuel  must  have 
been  one  of  a  great  moral  reformation,  while  the 
expansion,  if  not  the  foundation,  of  the  Schools 
of  the  Prophets,  at  once  gave  to  it  the  support  of 
an  independent  order,  and  acted  as  a  cheek  on  its 
corruptions  and  excesses,  a  perpetual  safeguard 
against  the  development  from  it  of  any  Eg^)tian 
or  Brahminic  caste-system  (Ewald,  Ge$ch,  ftr.  ii. 
185),  standing  to  it  in  much  the  same  relaUon  as 
the  monastic  and  mendicant  orders  stood,  each  In 
its  turn,  to  the  secular  clergy  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Though  Shiloh  had  become  a  deserted 
sanctuary.  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1)  was  made  for  a 
time  the  centre  of  national  worship,  and  the  sym- 
bolic ritual  of  Israel  was  thus  kept  from  beii^  fbr- 
gotten.  The  reverence  which  the  people  feel  for 
them,  and  which  compels  Saul  to  have  recourse  to 
one  oi  alien  blood  (Doeg  the  Edomitt)  to  cany 
his  murderous  counsel  into  act,  shows  that  there 
must  have  been  a  great  step  upwards  since  the 
time  when  the  sons  of  Eli  «^  made  men  to  abhor 
the  ofiMngs  of  the  Lord  '*  (1  Sam.  xxil.  17, 18). 
Tlie  reign  of  Saul  was,  however,  a  time  of  vaSSa- 
ing  for  them.  lie  had  manifested  a  disposition  to 
usurp  the  priest's  office  (1  Sam.  xiil.  9).  T&e 
massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob  showed  bow  inse- 
ure  their  lives  were  against  any  unguarded  or 
«vage  impulse.^  They  could  but  wait  m  silence 
for  the  coming  of  a  deliverer  in  David.  One  at 
least  among  tbiem  shared  his  exile,  and,  so  &r  as 
H  was  possible,  lived  in  his  priestly  character,  per- 
forming priestly  acts,  among  the  wiU  company  of 
AduUam  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  9).  Others  probably 
were  sheltered  by  their  remotoiess,  or  found  shel- 
ter in  Hebron  as  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the 
priestly  cities.  When  the  death  of  Saul  set  them 
ttt»  they  came  in  large  numbers  to  the  camp  of 
David,  prepared  apparently  not  only  to  testify  their 
allegianoe,  but  also  to  support  him, 'armed  in  bat- 
tle, against  all  ri\'als  (1  Chr.  xii.  37).  They^were 
summoned  fhun  their  cities  to  the  great  restora- 
tion of  the  worship  of  Israel,  when  the  Ark  was 
brought  up  to  the  new  capital  of  the  kingdom  (1 
Chr.  XV.  4).     For  a  time,  however  (another  proof 


a  Another  runarkable  Instanee  of  the  connection 
between  the  Nanrite  vow,  when  extended  over  the 
whole  lifi»,  and  a  Utnrgioal,  qoMS-priestly  character, 
is  found  in  the  histoxy  of  the  Rechabites.  They,  or 
others  like  them,  are  named  by  Amos  (H.  11)  as  hav- 
ing a  vocation  like  that  of  the  prophets.  They  are 
received  by  Jeremiah  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  into 
the  ehamber  of  a  prophet-priest  (Jer.  xxxv.  4).  The 
solemn  bleMdng  which  the  prophet  prooonncee  (xxxv. 
19)  goes  beyond  the  mere  perpetuation  of  the  name. 

The  ttrm  he  uses,  "to  stand  befbre  me**    (1]§  * 

^jJQy),  is  one  ct  special  signiileance.  It  Is  used 
tmpliAticAUy  of  mini»tcrial  functions,  like  thoee  of 
the  prophet  (1  K.  xvll.  1,  xvUI.  16;  Jer.  xv.  19),  or 
Ihe  priest  cDeut.  x.  8,  xviU.  6-7 ;  Judg.  xx.  28).    The 
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of  the  stnoge  oonfhsion  into  whidi  d 
Ufe  of  the  p^ple  had  Men),  the  Ark  was  not  tiia 
chief  centre  of  worship;  and  while  the  newer  rit- 
ual of  psalms  and  mhistrelsy  gatbcnd  roond  it 
under  the  ministration  of  the  Levitea,  beaded  by 
Benaiah  and  Jahaiiel  as  priests  (1  Chr.  zvL  5»  6), 
the  okier  order  of  sacrifices  was  carried  on  by  the 
priests  in  the  Tabernacle  on  the  blgh-phee  at  Gib- 
eon  (1  Chr.  xri.  37-39,  xxi  29;  S  Chr.  L  3).  We 
cannot  wonder  that  first  Darid  and  tbeo  SokNnoa 
should  have  sought  to  guard  against  the  evils  inci- 
dental to  this  separstion  of  the  two  oidcra,  and  Is 
unite  in  one  great  Temple  priests  and  LevHes,  the 
symbolic  wonhip  of  sacrifice  and  tlie  spiritMl 
offering  of  praise. 

The  reigns  of  these  two  kings  were  natvaDy 
the  cuhninating  period  of  the  glwy  of  the  JewiA 
priesthood.  They  had  a  king  whoee  heart  wss 
with  them,  and  who  joined  in  their  senrieee  dressed 
as  they  were  (1  Chr.  xv.  27),  while  be  yet  ■erupa- 
k>usly  abstained  fhmi  all  interference  with  their 
factions.  The  name  iriiich  they  bore  was  aeeeptcd 
(whatever  expbmation  may  be  given  of  the  &ct)  ss 
the  highest  title  of  honor  that  could  be  borne  by 
the  king's  sons  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  ntpra).  They 
occupied  high  places  in  the  king's  eonncil  (1  K.  iv. 
i,  4),  and  might  even  take  their  plaeea,  as  in  the 
case  of  Benaiah,  at  the  head  of  his  anni^  (1  Chr. 
xii.  27,  xxvii.  5),  or  be  recognised,  aa  Zabnd  the 
son  of  Nathan  was,  as  the  **  king's  fHenda,**  the 
keepers  of  the  king's  conscieBce  (1  K.  hr.  6 ;  EwaU, 
(Jt$ch.  iiL  834). 

The  position  of  the  priests  under  the  BMMiaRhy 
of  Judsh  deserves  a  cloeer  examination  than  it  hm 
yet  received.  The  system  which  has  been  described 
above  gave  them  for  every  week  of  serriee  in  the 
Temple  twenty-three  weeks  in  which  tbey  bad  bo 
appointed  woik.  Was  it  intended  that  tbey  should 
be  idle  during  this  period?  Were  tbey  nctoal!f 
idle?  They  had  no  teiritorial  poasessiooe  to  ealti- 
vate.  The  cities  assigned  to  them  and  to  the  Le- 
rites  gave  but  scanty  pasturage  to  their  flocks.  Tb 
what  empbyment  could  they  torn  ?  (1. )  The  neft 
devout  and  thoughtful  found,  probably,  in  the  acbooti 
of  the  prophets  that  which  satbfied  them.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  presents  numerous  inatonces  of 
the  union  of  the  two  offices.  [Comp.  LKvrns.] 
They  became  teaehbg-priests  (2  Chr.  xr.  8),  ata- 
dents,  and  interpreters  of  the  Divine  Law.  Ynm 
•uch  as  these,  men  might  be  efaoeen  by  the  iMit 
zealous  kings  to  instruct  the  people  (S  Cbr.  zv3. 
8),  or  to  administer  justice  (2  Chr.  xix.  8).  (2.) 
Some,  perhaps,  as  stated  above,  served  in  the  king's 
army.  We  have  no  ground  for  tiansfenin^  oar 
modem  conceptions  <rf  the  peaoefUnesa  of   the 


Targom  of  Jonathan  aeeordlngly  gives  this  BMaBinf 
to  it  here.  Strangely  enough,  we  have  in  the  blsttny 
of  the  death  of  James  the  Just  (Hegesipp.  in  las. 
H.  B.  a.  28)  an  faidkatkm  of  the  fUfllhaeot  of  the 
blessing  In  this  sense.  Among  the  priests  who  art 
present,  there  Is  one  ^  belonging  to  the  Beehabim  of 
whom  Jermlah  had  qioken."  The  meatlea  of  the 
house  of  Beehab  among  the  **  fiunllles  of  tbe  scribes,'^ 
in  1  Chr.  11.  66,  pcdntr  to  something  of  the  ssaw  na- 
tme.  The  tiUe  prefixed  In  the  hXX.  and  Tolg.  to 
Ps.  Ixxi.  connects  It  with  the  ''sons  of  Jooedab,  &s 
first  that  went  Into  eaptlrity."  Ai^ostlne  tskes  this 
ss  the  starting-point  Ibr  his  Interpiatatloa  (Aerr.  t» 
i>iM4in  Ixx.). 

fr  It  Is  to  be  noticed  that  while  the  Beh.  text  ^ves 
86 as  the  number  of  priests  slsin,  tbe  LXX.  Iiriiiws 
U  to  806,  Josephus  (ital.  vi.  12, 6)  to  886. 
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piieitly  life  to  the  remote  pagt  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. Piieits,  as  we  hare  seen,  were  with  David  at 
Hebron  as  men  of  war.  Thej  were  the  trumpeters 
of  Abgah's  armj  (2  Chr.  xiii.  12).  The  Temple 
itaelf  was  a  great  annory  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  9).  The 
heroic  struggles  of  the  Maccabees  were  sustained 
chiefly  by  their  Icindred  of  the  same  fiunily  (2  Mace. 
TiiL  1).  (3.)  A  few  chosen  ones  might  enter  more 
deeply  into  the  dime  life,  and  so  receive,  like 
Zechariah,  Jeremiah,  Eseldd,  a  special  call  to  the 
office  of  a  prophet  (4.)  We  can  hardly  escape  the 
conclusion  that  many  did  their  work  in  the  Temple 
of  Jehovah  with  a  divided  allegiance,  and  acted  at 
other  times  as  priests  of  the  high-places  (Ewald, 
Guck,  iii.  704).  Not  only  do  we  read  of  no  pro- 
tests against  the  sins  of  the  idolatrous  kings,  except 
from  prophets  who  stood  forth,  alone  and  unsup- 
ported, to  bear  their  witness,  but  the  priests  them- 
selves were  sharers  in  the  worship  of  Baal  (Jer.  iL 
8),  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  the  host  of  heaven 
(Jer.  viu.  1,  2).  In  the  very  Temple  itself  they 
u  mmistered  before  their  idols  "  (Ez.  xliv.  12),  and 
aUowed  others,  **uncircumcised  in  heart,  and  uncir- 
eomcised  in  flesh,**  to  join  them  {ibid.  7).  They 
ate  of  unclean  things  and  polluted  the  Sabbaths. 
There  could  be  no  other  result  of  this  departure 
from  the  true  idea  of  the  priesthood  than  a  general 
degradation.  Those  who  ceased  to  be  true  shep- 
hods  of  the  people  found  nothing  in  thdr  ritual  to 
sustain  or  elevate  them.  They  became  as  sensual, 
covetous,  tyrannical,  as  ever  the  clergy  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  became  in  its  darkest  periods;  conspic- 
uous as  drunkards  and  adulterers  (Is.  zxviiL  7,  8, 
hri.  10-12).  The  prophetic  order,  instead  of  acting 
ai  a  check,  l)ecame  sharers  in  their  corruption  (Jer. 
V.  31;  Lam.  iv.  13;  Zeph.  iiL  4).  For  the  most 
part  the  few  efforts  after  better  things  are  not  the 
result  of  a  spontaneous  reformation,  but  of  conform- 
Ity  to  the  wishes  of  a  reforming  king.  In  the  one 
instance  in  whidh  they  do  act  spontaneously  —  their 
resistance  to  the  usurpation  of  the  priest's  func- 
tions by  Usziah  —  their  protest,  however  right  in 
itseU;  was  yet  only  too  compatible  with  a  wrong  use 
of  the  office  which  they  chumed  as  bek>nghig  exclu- 
sively to  themselves  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  17).  The  disci- 
pBne  of  the  Captivity,  however,  was  not  without  its 
frnita.  A  large  proportion  of  the  priests  had  either 
perished  or  were  content  to  remain  in  the  land  of 
their  exile;  but  those  who  dki  return  were  active  in 
the  work  of  restoration.  Under  Ezra  they  submit- 
ted to  the  stem  duty  of  repudiating  their  heathen 
wives  (Ec  X.  18,  19).  They  took  part— though 
here  the  Lerites  were  the  more  prominent  —  in  Sub 
instruction  of  the  people  (Ez.  iiL  2;  Neh.  vUi.  9- 
18).  The  root-evils,  however,  soon,  reappeared. 
Tlie  work  of  the  priesthood  was  made  the  instal- 
ment of  eovetousness.  The  priests  of  the  time  of 
Blalachi  required  payment  for  every  ministerial  act, 
and  would  not  even  **  shut  the  doors  *'  or  **  kindle 
fire**  for  nought  (Mai.  i.  10).  They  ** corrupted 
the  covenant  of  Levi**  (Mai.  iL  8).  The  idea  of 
the  priest  as  the  angel,  the  messenger,  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  was  forgotten  (Mai.  ii.  7 ;  comp.  Eocl.  v. 
6 ).  The  inevitable  result  was  that  they  again  knt 
their  influence.  They  became  "  base  and  contempt- 
ible before  all  the  people  **  (Mai.  ii.  9).  The  office 
if  the  scribe  rose  in  repute  as  that  of  the  priest  de. 
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«  A  real  snbminton  is  hardly  concealed  by  the  vmx- 
taiive  of  the  Jewish  hisioriaa.  The  aooount  c^  the 
sObet  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  Macedonian  king 
ij  the  solemn  procession  of  priests  in  their  linen 


oUoed  (Jost,  JvderUh.  i.  37,  148).  The  sects  that 
multiplied  during  the  last  three  centuries  of  the 
national  life  of  Judaism  were  proofe  that  the  estab- 
lished order  had  foiled  to  do  its  work  in  maintain- 
ing the  religious  life  of  the  people.  No  great 
changes  affected  the  outward  position  of  the  priests 
under  the  Persian  government.  When  that  mon- 
archy fell  before  the  power  of  Alexander,  they  were 
ready  enough  to  transfer  their  aUegiauce.^  Both 
the  Persian  government  and  Alexander  liad,  how- 
ever, respected  the  religion  of  their  subjects;  and 
the  former  had  conferred  on  the  priects  immunities 
from  taxation  (Ez.  vi.  8,  9,  vii.  24;  Joseph.  AnL 
xL  8).  The  degree  to  which  this  recognition  was 
carried  by  the  immediate  successors  of  Alexander 
is  shown  by  the  work  of  restoration  accomplished 
by  Simon  the  son  of  Onias  (Eodus.  L  12-20);  and 
the  position  which  they  thus  occupied  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  not  less  than  the  devotion  with  which 
his  zeal  inspired  them,  prepared  them  doubtless  for 
the  great  struggle  wiiich  was  coming,  and  in  which, 
under  the  priestly  Maccabees,  they  were  the  chief 
defenders  of  their  country's  freedom.  Some,  in- 
deed, at  that  crisis,  were  ibund  among  the  apostates. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Jason  (the  heathenized  form 
of  Joshua)  they  forsook  the  customs  of  their  fathers; 
and  they  who,  as  priests,  were  to  be  patterns  of  a 
self-respecting  purity,  left  their  work  in  the  Temple 
to  run  naked  in  the  circus  which  the  Syrian  king 
had  opened  in  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  iv.  13,  14). 
Some,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  jomed  the  schismatio 
Onias  in  establishing  a  ri\'al  worship  (Joseph.  AnL 
xii.  3,  §  4).  The  mi^jority,  however,  were  true- 
hearted;  and  the  Maccabean  struggle  which  left 
the  government  of  the  country  in  the  liands  of  their 
own  order,  and,  until  the  Roman  coifquest,  with  a 
certain  measure  of  independence,  must  have  given 
to  the  higher  members  of  the  order  a  position  of 
security  and  influence.  The  martyr-spirit  showed 
itself  again  in  the  calmness  with  which  they  carried 
on  the  ministrations  in  the  Temple,  when  Jerusa- 
lem was  besieged  by  Pompey,  till  they  were  slain 
even  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  (Jos.  Ani.  xiv.  4,  §  3; 
B.  J.  L  7,  §  6).  The  reign  of  Herod,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  which  the  high-priesthood  was  kept  in 
abeyance,  or  transferred  from  one  to  another  at  the 
will  of  one  who  was  an  alien  by  birth  and  half  a 
heathen  in  character,  must  have  tended  to  depress 
them. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  bring  together  the  few 
fects  that  indicate  their  position  in  the  N.  T.  pe- 
riod of  their  history.  The  division  into  four-and- 
twenty  courses  is  still  maintained  (Luke  i.  5; 
Joseph.  Vit.  1),  and  the  heads  of  these  courses,  to- 
gether with  those  who  have  heki  the  high-priest- 
hood (the  office  no  longer  lasting  for  life),  are 
"  chief  priests  "  (&f>x<*P<<')  ^J  courtesy  (Carpzov. 
App,  Crit.  p.  102),  and  take  their  place  in  the 
Sanhedrim.  The  number  scattered  throughout 
Palestine  was,  as  has  been  stated,  very  huge.  Of 
these  the  greater  number  were  poor  and  ignorant, 
despised  by  the  more  powerful  members  of  their 
own  order,  not  gaining  the  respect  or  afi^tion  ot 
the  people.  The  picture  of  cowardly  selfishness  in 
the  priest  of  the  parable  of  Luke  x.  31.  can  hardly 
he  thought  of  tu  other  than  a  representative  one, 
indicating  the  estimate  commonly  and  truly  formed 


ephods  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8)  stands  probablj  on  ths 
same  Ibottng  as  livy^  account  of  the  retraat  of  Pcc^ 
sena  fhm  the  walls  of  mioonquered  Rnnui. 
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of  the  chancter  of  the  ebm.  The  priestly  order, 
like  the  natioii,  wu  divided  between  contending 
eecti.  The  infloeiioe  of  Hyrcanus,  himself  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  a  Sadducee  (Joseph.  AnL  xUL 
10,  §  6),  had  probably  made  the  tenets  of  that 
party  popular  among  the  wealthier  and  more  pow- 
erfol  members,  and  the  chief  priests  of  the  Gospeb 
and  the  Acts,  the  whole  i^pxt^iMnuehif  yhos  (Acts 
iv.  1,  6,  V.  17),  were  appsieotly  consistent  Saddo- 
oees,  sometimes  combining  with  the  Pharisees  in 
the  Sanhedrim,  sometimes  thwarted  by  them,  per> 
secuting  the  followers  of  Jesos  beoanse  they  preached 
the  resarrection  of  the  dead.  The  great  moltitude 
(|{x^os)t  ^^  ^^  <^^^  hKoA^  who  rweived  that  tes- 
timony o  (Acts  yi  7)  must  have  been  free  from,  or 
must  have  o^'eroome  Sadduceaii  prqudices.  It  was 
not  strange  that  thnse  who  did  not  welcome  the 
truth  which  would  have  raised  them  to  a  higher 
Hfe,  should  sink  lower  and  lower  Into  an  ignorant 
and  ferocious  fuiaUdsm.  Few  stranger  contrasts 
meet  us  in  the  history  of  religion  than  that  pre- 
sented in  the  Ufe  of  the  priesthood  in  the  last  half- 
century  of  the  Temple,  now  going  through  the  sol- 
emn sacrificial  rites,  and  joining  in  the  noblest 
hymns,  now  rabing  a  fierce  damor  at  anything 
vriiich  seemed  to  them  a  profanatioii  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  rushing  to  dash  out  the  brains  of  the  bold 
or  incautious  intruder,^  or  of  one  of  thehr  own  order 
who  might  enter  whOe  under  some  ceremonial  de- 
filement, or  with  a  half-humorous  cruelty  setting 
fire  to  the  cfethes  of  the  Lerites  who  were  found 
sleeping  when  they  ought  to  have  been  watching 
at  their  posts  (fJghtfoot,  Ten^  Service,  e.  1). 
The  rivalry  which  led  the  Levites  to  ckim  privi- 
leges which  had  hitherto  bekmged  to  the  priests 
has  been  already  noticed.  [LE%'mc8.]  In  the 
scenes  of  the  hut  tragedy  of  Jewish  history  the  or- 
der passes  away,  without  honor,  *<  dying  as  a  fool 
dieth."  The  high-priesthood  is  given  to  the  low- 
est and  vilest  of  the  adherents  of  the  frenzied  Zeal- 
ots (Joseph.  B,  J.  iv.  3,  §  6).  Other  priests  ap- 
pear as  deserting  to  the  enemy  (/bid  ri.  6,  §  1). 
It  is  from  a  priest  that  Titus  receives  the  lamps, 
and  gems,  and  costly  raiment  of  the  sanctuary 
{Jbid,  ri.  8,  §  3).  Priests  report  to  thefa*  conquer- 
ors the  terrible  utterance  *«  Let  us  depart,"  on  the 
last  Pentecost  ever  cdebrated  in  the  Temple  (Ibid, 
vi.  6,  §  8).  It  is  a  priest  who  fills  up  the  degrada- 
tion of  his  order  by  dwelling  on  the  M  of  his  coun- 
try with  a  cold-blooded  satisfiustion,  and  finding  in 
Titus  the  frilfillment  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of 
the  0.  T.  (Ibid,  vi.  6,  §  4).  The  dcstroction  of 
Jerusalem  deprived  the  order  at  one  blow  of  all  but 
an  honorary  distinction.  Their  occupation  was 
gone.  Many  families  must  have  altogether  lost 
their  genealogies.  Those  who  still  prided  them- 
selves on  their  descent,  were  no  longer  safe  against 
the  claims  of  pretenders.  The  jealousies  of  the  let- 
tered class,  which  had  been  kept  under  some  re- 
straint as  long  as  the  Temple  stood,  now  had  full 
play,  and  the  influence  of  the  Rabbis  increased  with 


a  It  deserves  notioe  that  from  these  priests  maj 
have  oome  the  statements  as  to  what  passed  within 
the  Temple  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  (Matt,  xxvii. 
61),  and  that  these  fkcts  may  have  had  some  influence 
In  determining  their  belief.  Thej,  at  any  rate,  would 
Im  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  the  teachers  who 
eoatinued  daUy  in  the  Temple  and  taught  in  Solo- 
saon^  porch  (Acts  v.  12). 

*  It  belonged  to  the  priests  to  act  as  sentinds  over 
Sks  Holy  Place,  as  to  the  Levites  to  guard  the  wider 
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the  fiOl  of  the  priesthood.  Their  poatkm  b  mA. 
seval  and  modem  Judaism  has  never  risen  sbese 
that  of  complimentary  recognitioii.  Those  whs 
claim  to  take  their  pUkoe  among  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
are  entitled  to  receive  the  redemption  money  of  the 
fint-bom,  to  take  the  Law  fix>m  its  chest,  to  pro- 
nounce the  benediction  in  the  synagogues  (Ugsknt, 
xii.  48). 

The  knguage  of  the  N.  T.  writers  in  rektaon  to 
the  priesthood  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  TViy 
recognize  in  Christ,  the  first-born,  the  kii^,  tbs 
Anointed,  the  representatl^-e  of  the  true  prinenl 
priesthood  after  the  order  of  Mdohisedek  (Heb.  vii., 
riiL),  fh)m  which  that  of  Aaron,  however  nfirtMSi^ 
for  the  Ume,  is  now  seen  to  have  been  a  dcflectkm. 
Bait  there  is  no  trace  of  an  order  in  the  new  dois- 
tian  society,  bearing  the  name,  and  eiercisiBg 
fnnctk>ns  like  those  of  the  priests  of  the  older  Cbv- 
enant  The  Synagogue  and  not  the  Temple  fur- 
nishes the  pattern  for  the  orgmnizatioii  of  the 
Church.  The  idea  which  pervate  the  teaehii^  of 
the  Epistles  is  that  of  an  universal  pricadiood.  AH 
true  believers  are  made  kings  and  priests  (Bev.  L 
6;  1  Pet  U.  9),  offtr  sphitnal  sacrifices  (Bon.  i& 
1),  may  draw  near^  may  enter  into  the  hoOesk 
(Heb.  z.  19-92)  as  having  xecetved  a  tnie  priestif 
consecration.  They  too  have  been  washed  and 
sprinkled  as  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  (Heb.  z.  2i). 
It  was  the  thought  of  a  succeeding  age  thai  the 
old  cbssification  of  the  high-priest,  priests,  and 
Lerites  was  reproduced  in  the  bishops,  priesli, 
and  deacons  of  the  Christian  Chtirch.«  The  klsa 
which  was  thus  expressed  rested,  it  is  tnw,  on  the 
broad  analogy  of  a  threefold  gradation,  and  the 
terms,  **  priest,*"  "  altar,"  «« sacrifioe,**  might  hi 
used  without  involring  more  than  a  kgitimatesyn- 
holism,  bnt  they  brought  with  them  Uie  iDevitaUi 
danger  of  reproducing  and  perpetuating  in  thi 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  maoy  of  the  ted- 
faigs  which  belonged  to  Judaism,  and  ought  to  hast 
been  left  behind  with  it.  If  the  evil  hM  not 
proved  so  fidal  to  the  life  of  Christendom  as  It 
might  have  done,  it  Is  because  "no  bishop  or  pop^ 
however  much  he  might  exaggerate  the  hnnnooyef 
the  two  systems,  has  ever  dreamt  of  making  tbs 
Christian  priesthood  hereditary.  We  have  pcihape 
reason  to  be  thankftil  that  two  enort  tend  to  dsb* 
traliie  each  other,  and  that  the  age  which  wttMsssd 
the  most  extravagant  sacerdotalism  was  one  in 
which  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  first  eoaltsi, 
then  urged,  and  at  last  enforced. 

The  account  here  given  has  been  based  on  tbs 
belief  that  the  books  of  the  O.  T.  gire  a  tmstwoithy 
account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  priesthood 
of  Israel.  Thoee  who  question  their  authority 
haVe  done  so,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  strength  of 
some  preconceived  theory.  Such  a  hierar^y  as 
the  Pentateuch  prescribes,  b  thought  impossihle  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  national  life,  and  therefore  the 
reigns  of  Darid  and  Solomon  are  looked  on,  not  as 
the  restoration,  but  as  the  starting-point  of  the 


area  of  the  prednets  of  the  Temple  (UgcUni,  xiM. 
1062). 

c  The  history  of  language  presents  ftw  stnager 
ikcts  than  those  connected  with  tliese  words.  PrIesC, 
oar  only  equivalent  for  upcvr,  comes  to  us  from  tbs 
word  which  was  chosen  because  It  exdodsd  the  Idss 
of  a  sacerdotal  cttaracter.  Buhop  has  uanmrtj  «s* 
eaped  a  lUce  perversion,  occurring,  as  itdoescflnstaaHy, 
in  WykHfle'B  vecsion  as  the  translatioB  of  i^iysJt 
(«.  g.  John  zviU.  U    Heb.  vtiL  1). 
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(Yon  Bohlen,  DU  Genesis,  EinL  $  16).  It 
b  aUtged  tlut  there  could  have  bean  no  tribe  like 
that  of  Leri,  for  the  oonaecration  of  a  whole  tribe 
is  without  a  panllel  in  history  (Vatke,  BibL  Tkeol. 
i.  p.  222).  Deuteronomj,  assumed  for  once  to  be 
older  than  the  three  books  which  precede  it,  repre- 
sents the  Utles  of  the  priest  and  Lerite  as  standing 
on  the  Hune  footing,  and  the  distinction  between 
tliem  ia  therefore  the  work  of  a  later  period 
(George,  Die  SUeren  JUd,  Feste,  pp.  45,  51 ;  comp. 
Bfthr,  SymMik,  b.  it  c.  i.  $  1,  whence  these 
references  are  taken).  It  is  hardly  necessary  here 
to  do  more  than  state  these  theories.     E.  H.  P. 

*  In  addition  to  the  writers  named  in  the  pre- 
eeding  article  (Saubert,  Krumbholtz,  etc.  in  Ugo- 
Oni^s  Thesattr.  vols.  xU.  and  xUi.,  Michaelis,  Spencer, 
BShr,  Bwald,  Saalschiite,  Joet),  a  few  othere  should 
be  mentioned.  Lightfoot,  The  Temple  Service  as 
U  stood  in  tkej>ny$  of  owr  Saviomr,  Lond.  1649,  or 
Works,  Pitman's  ed.,  vol.  ix.  J.  Brann,  De  Ves- 
litis  snoerdotum  Bebraonan  (1680).  J.  Buxtorf, 
Dissert  de  ponU/ice  maximo  ffebr,  (1685).  A. 
lliohick,  Ueber  den  Opfer^  und  Priester- Begr\ff 
9mA.undN.  Test  (6th  ed.),  appended  to  his 
Das  AUe  Ted,  im  Neuen  TesL  Wiuer,  Priester, 
in  his  BibL  Reaiw.  iL  269-275  (an  ehOxMrate  sum- 
onry  both  of  sources  and  results).  Oehler,  Priest' 
ertkmn  im  Akem  Testament,  in  Herzog^s  Beat- 
EncyL  xii.  174-187;  and  ibid.  art.  LevUen,  viii. 
847  ff.  Men,  Priester,  in  ZeUer*s  BibL  Witrterb, 
ii.  379-283.  C.  R.  Ktiper,  Das  Priesterlhum  des 
A.  Bmdes  (Berl.  1865),  mauily  archsK>k)gical, 
together  with  a  history  of  the  Hdbrew  priesthood. 
K.  F.  KeO,  BibL  ArckOoloffU,  i.  154-187  (1858). 
J.  P.  Smith,  Discourses  on  the  Sacrifice  and 
Priesthood  of  Christ  {[jond.  1842).  Stanley,  The 
Jewish  Prtesthuody  in  his  Lectures  on  Jewish  His- 
iory,  IL  448-477  (Amer.  ed.).  On  the  priesthood 
of  Melehisedek  see  the  literature  under  that  name. 
For  the  number  and  situation  of  the  Levitical 
eities,  see  (^hrk*s  Bible  Atbts  of  M(^  and  Plans, 
p.  27  £  (Lond.  1868).  The  reUted  arUcks  in  the 
Dictionary  on  LEvrrRS,  Sacrifices,  TabeRt 
KACLB,  TEMPLE,  and  Vows  may  be  consulted. 

H. 

PRINCB,"  PRINCESS.  The  only  special 
uses  of  the  word  ^  prince  **  are  —  1.  "■  Princes  of 
provinces"^  (1  K.  xx.  14),  who  were  probably 
ueal  govemon  or  magistrates,  who  took  reftige  in 
Samaria  during  the  invasion  of  Benbadad,  and 


«  1.     inb,    only  in  a  few  places;   eomnionly 


2.  T^3D:  opx^r,  i ityovfuvoti    dux:   appUsd    to 
•  •  (Dan.  lx.26). 


8.  y*^,  properly  «« wUliog,"  chiefly  tn  poet.  (Qes. 
p.  868) :  i^x^r :  pHnrrps. 

4-  ^^03,  from  ^03,"  prince,"  an  anointed  One 
£px^ :  prinup* :  alM  in  A.  Y.  *^  doke  *'  (Josh.  xiii.  21). 

6*  K^Q^t  ▼•rbac^.  from  b^J,  *< raise:''  «AX»>'t 
^yoi^«i^, i^^r, ^oflrtXciJt :  prinups,  dux:  also  in 
A.  T.  "ruler,"  "ohlei;"  "captain."  This  word  ap- 
pears on  the  coins  of  Simon  MaecabMus  (Qes.  917). 

6.  7"*?Q:  ipxiiy<«i^X»»':  prinups:  also  "cap- 
salA,"  and  "  ruler." 

7.  yy,  an  a4i.  "gnat,"  also  as  a  sobst  "cap- 
tain,'* and  used  In  composition,  as  Rab'Saris:  ipxmv^ 
lYdMir:  dptimut. 
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their  **  young  men  "  were  their  attendants,  vaihir 
pta,  pedisseqtd  (Thenius,  Ewaki,  Oesch,  iii.  495V 
Josephus  says,  viol  rmw  iiyepivrnp  {Ant,  viii.  14, 
§  2).  2.  The  **  princes  *'  mentioned  In  Dan.  vi.  1 
(see  Esth.  i.  1)  were  the  predecessors,  either  in  Cut 
or  in  place,  of  the  satraps  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
(Her.  ilL  89).  H.  W.  P. 

•  The  »» prince  of  Persia,"  »» prince  of  Greda,*' 
and  «" Michael  your  prince*'  (Dan.  x.  18,  20,  21, 
xii.  I),  are  apparently  the  patron  or  guardian  an- 
gels of  the  nations  referred  to.  [Ajigelb,  voL  L 
p.  97.]  See  Rosenm.  and  Hitzig  on  Dan.  x.  13. 
the  LXX.,  Deut  xxxu  8;  Ecclus.  xvii.  17;  and 
Eisenmenger's  Enidecktes  Judenthum,  L  803  ff. 

•  PRINOE  OF  DEMONS.   [Demon,  iil] 

•  PRINCE  OF  THE  POWER  OF  THE 
AIR,  Eph.  iL  2.  [Air,  Amer.  ed.] 

•  PRINOIPALITT.  The  word  translated 
"  prindpaliUes  "  in  Jer.  xilL  18  (A.  V.),  —  »♦  For 
your  princqKdUies  shall  come  down,  even  the  crown 
of  your  gk>ry,'*  —  is  understood  by  (jesenius,  EwaM, 
Uitadg,  De  Wette,  and  others,  to  mean  "heads,** 
and  &ey  render,  '*  from  your  heads  shall  come  down 
the  crown  of  your  glory."  Some,  as  Kosenmtiller 
and  Fiirst,  with  the  margin  of  the  A.  Y.  (**  head- 
tires  '' ),  take  the  word  to  denote  an  ornament  worn 
on  the  head  =  crown.  In  2  Maoc.  iv.  27,  "  prin- 
cipality '*  is  used  in  reference  to  the  ofl^  of  high- 
priest  In  several  passages  of  the  N.  T.  the  terms 
a^ x«i  ««i  i^owriai,  "  principalities  and  powers," 
appear  to  denote  different  orders  of  angels,  good  or 
bad.  See  Eph.  vL  12,  *'  For  we  wrestle  not  againit 
flesh  and  bk)od,  but  against  principalities,  against 
powers,**  etc.  (Oomp.  the  art  Aik,  i.  57  a.)  la 
Q<A.  u.  14,  15,  God  (not  Christ,  see  ver.  13)  Is 
spoken  of  as  "  blotting  out  the  handwriting  in  or- 
dinances that  fas  against  us,"  and  taking  it  out  cf 
the  way,  "  nailing  It  to  the  cross  **  (r^  oraup^, 
not  his  cross,  A.  V.);  *'and  having  defiled  (or, 
perhaps,  "having  disarmed*')  prwidpaUlies  and 
powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumph- 
ing over  them  in  it  '*  (or  periiaps,  "  in  him,"  i.  a. 
c£rist).  Here,  in  boldly  figurative  famguage,  the 
image  being  that  of  a  conqueror  leading  in  triumph 
his  captives  in  war,  is  described  the  victory  over 
the  powers  of  evil  won  by  the  death  and  resurreo- 
tion  of  Christ  0>mpare  John  xii.  31,  32 ;  Heb. 
iL  14, 15;  1  Cor.  xv.  24-26.     In  other  paasages,  as 


8.71^,  part  of  7n,  "bear,"  a  poet  word* 
awpiwut,  ^wiauiK  :  prineqts,  Ugum  eonditor. 

9.  "Itp :  opx^r :  princeps :  also  In  A.  V.  "captain," 
"  ruler,"  prefixed  to  words  of  cAee,  as  "  chisf-baksr," 
etc.   TV^Xp  :  opx^v^tt!  Ttgina. 

10.  ID^W,  "  ruler,"  «  eaptatai  j "  ttJ^b^,  «  cap* 
tain,"  "  prbMe :  "  TpurrdTifc :  dux, 

11.  In  plur.  only,  D*^r\^!3 :  akin  to  Sanskr. 
pratMama,  primm :  Mo^ :  indjfti  (Isth.  L  8). 

12.  0*^3^9  *  apx«i^vt«:  magistratm:  usually 
"  rulers." 

13.  D'^3Qfit^:  vp^o^ic:  tsgati:  oaij  In  Pa 
IxvUl.  81.  '     •   " 

14.  W*39-)7t^rTy  and  0^391^1^^ : 
iuMOffnl :  saUapis  :  a  Perrian  word. 

6  rTW^Tp  :  xApw:pr»vfiicuB. 
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Eph.  iiL  10,  CoL  i.  16,  the  termg  "  prindpalitiM  ** 
wad  M  powers  *'  are  applied  to  good  angeU,  and  to 
probably  ia  Eph.  L  21,  Col.  ii.  10,  at  least  inclu- 
sively; comp.  1  Pet.  iii  21.  The  reference  in  Bom. 
viii.  38  ii  more  doubtful.  That  the  terms  $p6yoif 
Kupt^Tfyrfs,  iipX^f  ^{ovo'/cu  in  Col  i.  16  (comp. 
Milton*s  '*  llirones,  E)ominationB,  Princedoms,  Yir- 
taes.  Powers  '*)  denote  different  orders  of  angels  is 
probable,  but  there  Is  little  ground  for  speculation 
about  their  relative  dignity.  ** Thrones"  may 
naturally  be  taken  as  denoting  the  highest,  and 
FHtzsche  (on  Rom.  viii.  38)  observes  that  in  the 
various  enumerations  *<  principalities  **  (^x^)  ^' 
ways  precedes  **  powers  '*  {i^ovfflcu)^  from  which 
he  infers  the  superior  rank  of  the  former.  In  the 
account  of  the  seven  heavens  gi^'en  in  the  Testa- 
mentM  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  a  work  of  the 
■eoond  century  (Leoiy  c  «3),  the  angels  designated 
as  ivydfius  r&r  waptfifioXSv^  literally  "powers 
of  the  armies,"  are  placed  in  the  third  heaven,  and 
the  $p6yoi  Kol  i^owrtat^  "thrones  and  authorities," 
in  the  fourth  or  Ji/lh  (not  the  seventh,  as  Meyer 
represents).  In  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  (e.  viL), 
translated  by  Laurence  from  the  Ethiopic  (Oxon. 
1819),  an  angel  surpasung  others  in  splendor  is 
reprewnted  as  enthroned  in  each  of  the  first  six 
hcotvens,  and  these  angels  are  themselves  called 
"  thrones."  This  part  of  the  work  however  only 
represents  the  notions  of  some  Gnostic  Christian  in 
the  second  half  of  the  third  century  (Dillmann,  in 
Herzog^s  ReaUEncyH.  xiL  313).  The  passages 
in  respect  to  diflerent  orders  of  angels  cited  from 
the  Rabbinical  writings  by  Bartolooci  {BibL  magna 
Rabbiti,  i.  267  £),  J.  H.  Mains  {Synopsis  TheoL 
Jud.  p.  76  £),  Eisenmenger  {Enidecktes  Judenth. 
iL  874,  and  Gi^urer  (Jahrhundert  des  Heils,  i.  358 
ff.),  throw  no  light  on  the  phraseology  of  Paul. 
The  notions  of  the  Christian  Fathers  on  this  subject 
are  set  fbrth  with  great  fullness  by  Fetavius,  TheoL 
Dogm.  vol  iii.  p.  55  ff.  (Antwerp  edition,  1700). 
[Akgrls;  Power.]  A. 

•  PRINTED,  A.  V.  Job  xix.  23,  should  be 
<*  inscribed  "  or  *'  marked  down  "  (Noyes).     A. 

PRIS'CA  {npi<nta  [ancien£\ :  Prisca),  2  Tim. 

hr.  19.      [PRISCILLA.] 

PRISCIL'LA  {TipicKiWa  [dimin.  of  Prisca] : 
PrisciUa),  To  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  under 
the  head  of  Aquila  the  following  may  be  added. 
The  name  is  Prisca  (Upia-Ka)  in  2  Tim.  iv.  19. 
and  (according  to  the  true  reading)  in  Rom.  xvi. 
3,  and  also  (according  to  some  of  the  best  MSS.) 
in  1  Or.  xvi.  19.  Such  variation  in  a  Roman 
name  is  by  no  means  unusual     We  find  that  the 


«  1.  *T^Db;,  Azamato  for  ''^D..,  "a  chaln,»»  U 

foiiMd  with  n^2l,    and  rendered  a  prison :  oUtu  5c- 
^ftMT''  cttreer, 

2.  8^^,  wb:p,  and  «^b?,  with  n^5: 

^of  ^Aouc^  (J«r.  zxzviL  16). 

8.  njerre,  ttom  •?|pn,  «tum,''or  « twist," 
Ibe  stocks  (Jcor.  xx.  2). 

4.  n^lldQ  and  bntab:  ^Aax^:  carter  (Oes. 
p.879).  ' 


6.   "^^O^  :  Btapuv^pvov '. 
(.    n^r  ^ .     ^xojcli :    eustodia  j    also    plur. 
n'5.;^'»  :  A.V  «'hanl." 


PRISON 

name  of  the  wife  is  placed  before  that  of  tbe  1 
band  in  Rom.  xvi.  8,  2  Tim.  b.  19,  and  (ai 
to  some  of  the  best  MSS.)  in  AoU  xviiL  26.  It 
is  only  in  Acts  xviii.  2  and  1  Cor.  zW.  19  thai 
Aquila  has  unequivocally  the  first  place.  Hence  we 
should  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  Priaoilla  was 
the  more  eneigetic  character  of  the  two;  and  it  is 
particularly  to  be  noticed  that  she  took  part,  not 
only  in  hca*  husband's  exercise  of  hoa^tality,  bat 
likewise  in  the  theok)gical  instruction  of  Afollos. 
Tet  we  observe  that  the  husband  and  the  wife  are 
always  mentioned  together.  In  &ct  we  may  say 
that  Priscilla  is  the  example  of  what  the  manied 
woman  may  do,  for  the  general  service  of  the 
Church,  in  conjunction  with  home  duties,  u 
Phoebe  is  the  type  of  the  unmarried  eervaot  of 
the  Church,  or  deaconess.  Such  female  ministra^ 
tion  was  of  essential  importance  in  the  atate  of 
society  in  the  midst  of  which  the  early  Chzistaan 
communities  were  formed.  [Deaooitrss,  Anxr. 
ed.]  The  remarks  of  Archdeacon  Evana  on  the 
position  of  Timothy  at  Ephesus  are  very  jnat:  ^  In 
his  dealings  with  the  female  part  of  his  ik>dc, 
which,  in  that  time  and  country,  required  pecoliar 
delicacy  and  diseretibn,  the  counsel  of  the  expe- 
rienced Priscilla  wonU  be  invaluable.  Where,  for 
instance,  could  he  obtain  more  prudent  and  feith- 
ful  advice  than  hers,  in  the  selection  of  widows  to 
be  placed  upon  the  eleemosynary  list  of  the  Cfaurefa, 
and  of  deaconesses  for  the  ministry  ?  "  {Ser^ 
Bittg,  ii.  298).  It  seems  more  to  our  purpose  to 
lay  stress  on  this  than  on  the  theological  leisming 
of  Priscilla.  Tet  Winer  mentions  a  mooograiih 
de  PrisciUa,  AquUm  vxore,  tanquam  femkunrwm  e 
genu  Judaied  emditarvm  specimine,  by  G.  G. 
Zeltner  (Altorf,  1709).  J.  S.  H. 

PRISON.o  For  hkiprisonment  as  a  punish- 
ment, see  PuNisHKEinrs.  The  present  artide  will 
only  treat  of  prisons  as  places  of  confinement 

In  Egypt  it  ia  phdn  both  that  special  plaeea 
were  used  as  prisons,  and  that  they  were  under 
the  custody  of  a  military  ofltor  (Gen.  xL  3,  xfiL 
17). 

During  the  wandering  in  the  desert  we  read  on 
two  occasions  of  confinement  *^  in  ward  "  (Lev. 
xxiv.  12;  Num.  xv.  84);  but  as  imprisonment  was 
not  directed  by  the  Law,  so  we  hnr  of  none  till 
the  time  of  the  kings,  when  the  prison  appears  as 
an  appendage  to  the  palace,  or  a  special  part  of 
it  (1  K.  xxii.  27).  Later  still  it  is  distinct^ 
described  as  being  in  the  king*s  house  (Jcr.  xrrii. 
2,  xxxvii.  21 ;  Neh.  iiL  25).  This  was  the  can 
also  at  Babyk>n  (2  K.  xxv.  27).    But  private 


7.  '  ^^  :  amgustia :  rcaniimmt  (Cl«*  1060). 

8.  n'^pTT(59  (la.  bd.  1),  more  properly 
in  one  word :  avifiXtt^tt :  apertio  (Q«fi.  1121). 

0.  "^nb  :  &xvp»#M:  carter;  properly  a  towic 

10.  n^p9nTr*5 :  oUlai^^km^:  Ommms  m 

eeris,     H)^  Is  also  seoietlmes  ^'prison"  In  A.y., 
Gen.  xxxix.  20. 

11.  pif^"^  :  MtrapAMTirc:  emeer;  prdkaUy  "t 


stocks  ^  (as  A.  V.)or  some  such  instrument 
ment;  perhaps  midMEStood  by  LXX. asa  stwer  or 
dscgroond  pasBsge. 
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hcNmi  were  tometimet  nsed  ma  places  of  oonfine- 
ment  (Jer.  zxxidi.  15),  probably  much  aa  Chardin 
deacribet  Persian  prisons  in  his  day,  namelj,  houses 
kept  by  private  speculators  for  prisoners  to  be 
maintained  there  at  then-  own  cost  ( Votf.  vL  100). 
Public  prisons  other  than  these,  though  in  use  by 
the  Oaiuaoittsh  nations  (Judg.  ztL  21,  25),  were 
unknown  in  Judaea  previous  to  the  Captivity. 
Under  the  Herods  we  hear  again  of  royal  prisons 
Attached  to  the  palace,  or  in  royal  fortresses  (Luke 
iiL  90;  Acts  xii.  4,  10;  Joseph.  AM.  xviiL  5,  §  2; 
Machsems).  By  the  Romans  Antonia  was  used 
as  a  prison  at  Jerusalem  (Acta  xxiii.  10),  and  at 
Csesarea  the  prtetorium  of  Herod  (i6.  35).  The 
sacerdotal  authorities  also  had  a  prison  under  the 
mperintendence  of  special  officers,  Jktrfio<pv\euc€S 
(Ada  V.  ia-23,  viii.  3,  xxvi.  10).  The  royal  pris- 
ooi  in  those  days  were  doubtless  managed  after 
the  Boman  fuhion,  and  chains,  fetters,  and  stocks 
used  as  means  of  confinement  (see  Acts  xvi.  24,  and 
Job  xiiL  27). 

One  of  the  readiest  pboes  for  confinement  was  a 
dry  or  partially  dry  well  or  pit  (see  Gta.  xxxvii.  24 
and  Jer.  xzxviii.  6-11);  but  the  usual  phce  ap- 
pears, in  the  tame  of  Jeremiah,  and  in  general,  to 
have  been  accessible  to  visitoca  (Jer.  xxxvi.  5 ;  Matt. 
xi.  2,  XXV.  86,  39;  Acts  xxlv.  23).        H.  W.  P. 

•  PBISON-OATE.  [Jerubalbm,  voL  ii. 
p.  1322.] 

*  PBIZE.    [Games;  Pmge.] 
PBOCH'ORUS  {Upoxopos  [leader  of  a  dance 

orchonu:  Prochorus]).  One  of  the  seven  dea- 
cons, being  the  third  on  the  list,  and  named  next 
after  Stephen  and  Philip  (Acto  vi.  5).  No  further 
mention  of  him  is  made  in  the  N.  T.  There  is 
a  traditkin  that  he  was  consecrated  by  St.  Peter 
bishop  of  Nioomedia  (Baron,  i.  292).  in  the 
Ifngna  BibUotheca  Pairum,  0>k>n.  Agripp.  1618, 
i.  49-69,  will  be  found  a  fiOMibus  «'  Historia  Pro- 
ehori,  Christi  Discipoli,  de  vita  B.  Joannis  apos- 
t<«."  E.  H-s. 

PROCONSUL.  The  Greek  avtfuiraToj,  for 
which  this  is  the  true  equivalent,  is  rendered  uni- 
formly "  deputy  "  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xiiL  7,  8, 
12,  xix.  38,  and  the  derived  verb  Mvwart^m,  in 
AcU  xvia.  12,  is  translated  »<  to  be  deputy."  At  the 
division  of  the  Roman  provinces  by  Augustus  in 
the  year  B.  c.  27,  into  Senatorial  and  Imperial,  the 
emperor  assigned  to  the  senate  such  portions  of 
territory  as  were  peaceable  and  could  be  held  with- 
out foroe  of  arms  (Suet.  Oct.  47;  Strabo,  xvii.  p. 
840;  Dio  Cam.  liii.  12),  an  arrangement  which  re- 
mained with  firequent  alterations  till  the  3d  century. 
Over  these  senatorial  provinces  the  senate  appointed 
by  k>t  yeariy  an  officer,  who  was  called  **  prooonsul  ** 
(Dio  Ciaas.  liii.  13),  who  exercised  purely  civil  func- 
tions, bad  no  power  over  life  and  death,  and  was 
attended  by  one  or  more  legates  (Dio  Gass.  liii. 
14).  He  was  neither  girt  with  the  sword  nor  wore 
the  military  dress  (Dio  Ous.  liii.  13).  The  prov- 
inces were  hi  consequence  called  **  proconsular.' 
With  the  exception  of  Africa  and  Asia,  which  were 
aasigned  to  men  who  had  passed  the  oflloe  of  con 
ful,  the  senatorial  provUioes  were  given  to  those 
who  had  been  prsetora,  and  were  divided  by  lot  each 
year  among  thoee  who  had  held  -this  office  five  years 
previously.     Their  term  of  office  was  one  year. 
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•  *Hy«^«r  Is  tbe  gwieral  term,  which  Is  appUad  also 
:o  the  fovtraor  (prm»*$)  of  the  hnperial  provlnoe  of 
^yila  OLuke  U.  2);  tbe  Greek  equivalent  of  pro€uralar 


Among  the  senatorial  prorinces  in  the  first  arrange- 
ment by  Augustus,  were  Cyprus,  Achaia,  and  Asia 
within  the  Ualys  and  Taurus  (Strabo,  xviL  p.  840). 
The  first  and  last  of  these  are  alluded  to  in  Acto 
xiii.  7,  8,  12,  xix.  38,  as  under  the  government  of 
proconsuls.  Achaia  became  an  imperial  province 
in  the  second  year  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  16,  and  was 
governed  by  a  procurator  (Tac.  Arm.  i.  76),  but 
was  restored  to  the  senate  by  Cbtudius  (Suet.  Claud, 
25),  and  therefore  Giallio,  befofe  whom  St  Paul 
was  brought,  b  rightly  termed  ^* proconsul"  in 
Acte  xviii.  12.  Cyprus  also,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  was  first  made  an  imperial  province  (Dio 
C^ass.  liii.  12),  but  five  yean  afterwards  (b.  a  22) 
it  was  given  to  the  senate,  and  is  reckoned  by 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  840)  ninth  among  the  provinces  of 
the  people  governed  by  irrparrtyol,  as  Achaia  is 
the  seventh.  These  vrpamrfoiy  or  propraetors,  had 
the  title  of  proconsul  Cyprus  and  Narbonese 
Gaul  were  given  to  the  senate  in  exchange  for  Dal- 
matia,  and  thus,  says  Dio  Ousius  (liv.  4),  procon- 
suls (&y0^aroi)  b^i  to  be  sent  to  those  nations. 
In  Boeckh*s  Corpui  Intci'iptionum,  No.  2631,  is 
the  following  rekting  to  Cyprus:  ji  w6Kts  K6lrTW 
'lo^Aior  K6piov  iuf${nraroy  arvvttas.  This  Quhi- 
tus  Julius  Cordus  appears  to  nave  been  proconsul 
of  Cyprus  before  the  12th  year  of  Claudius.  He 
is  mentioned  in  the  next  inscription  (No.  2632)  as 
the  predeceesor  of  another  proconsul,  Lucius 
Annius  Bassos.  The  date  of  this  Ust  inscription 
is  the  12th  year  of  Claudius,  a.  d.  52.  The  name 
of  another  proconsul  of  Cyprus  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  occurs  on  a  copper  cohi,  of  which  an  en- 
graving is  ^v&k  in  vol.  i.  p.  524.  A  coin  of 
Ephesus  [see  voL  i.  p.  749]  illustratea  the  uaage  of 
the  word  Miwaros  in  Acto  xix.  38. 

W.A  W. 

PROCURATOR.  The  Gredc  ^^iju6r' 
rendered  **  governor  **  in  the  A  Y.,  is  applied  m 
the  N.  T.  to  the  officer  who  presided  over  the  im- 
perial province  of  Judiea.  It  is  used  of  Pontius 
Pikte  (Matt  xxvU.),  of  Felix  (AcU  xxiii.,  xxiv.), 
and  of  Festus  (Acts  xxvi.  30).  In  all  these  cases 
the  Vulgate  equivalent  is  prxues.  The  office  of 
procurator  (i^^c/ioWa)  is  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  1, 
and  in  this  passage  the  rendering  of  the  Yulgato 
is  more  close  {pncwanie  PonHo  PUato  Judaam). 
It  is  exphuned,  under  the  head  of  Proconsul, 
that  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  b  c.  27,  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Roman  empire  were  divided  by  Augus- 
tus into  two  portions,  giving  some  to  the  senate, 
and  reserving  to  hhnself  the  rest  The  imperial 
provinces  were  administered  by  legates,  called  legati 
AugtuU  pro  prcetore,  sometimes  with  the  addition 
of  consulari  poUwUUe,  and  sometimes  legati  con- 
nUaree,  or  legaU  or  contuiares  alone.  They  were 
selected  from  among  men  who  had  been  consuls  or 
pnetors,  and  sometimes  from  the  inforior  senators 
(Dio  Cass.  liiL  13, 15).  Their  term  of  office  was 
indefinite,  and  subject  only  to  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror (Dio  Ous.  liii.  13).  These  oflScers  were  also 
called  proBtideSf  a  term  which  in  later  times  was 
applied  indifierently  to  the  goveraors  both  of  the 
senatorial  and  of  the  imperial  provinces  (Suet 
Chud.  17).  They  were  attended  by  six  lictors, 
used  the  military  dress,  and  wore  the  sword  (Dio 
Cass.  liii.  13).  No  quaestor  came  into  the  em- 
peror*8  prorinoea,  but  the  property  and  rsfvennea  of 


to  strictly  hrirfiowot  (Jos.  jlaf .  xx.  6,  §  2,  8,  §  6  ; 
eomp.  XX.  5,  §  1),  and  Us  oOee  to  called  hntfitwi 
(Jos.  Ant.TX.Sti  1^ 
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ttw  imperial  treMorj  were  adminifltond  by  the 
RaticnaUs,  ProcuraioreSy  and  Adores  of  the  em- 
peror, who  were  choeen  from  among  his  freedroen, 
or  from  among  the  knighta  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  9;  i>io 
Cass.  liii.  15).  These  procurators  were  sent  both 
to  the  imperial  and  to  the  senatorial  proyinces  (Dio 
Cass.  liii.  15  <■).  Sometimes  a  province  was  gov- 
erned by  a  procorator  with  the  functions  of  a 
praeaes.  This  was  espeoially  the  case  with  the 
smaller  provinces  and  the  outlying  districts  of  a 
larger  province;  and  such  is  the  relation  in  which 
Judtea  stood  to  Syria.  After  the  deposition  of 
Archelaua,Jud«i  was  annexed  to  Syri*,  and  the 
first  procurator  was  Coponius,  who  was  sent  out 
with  Qnirinus  to  take  a  census  of  the  pfoperty  of 
the  Jews  and  to  confiscate  that  of  ArcheUus  (Jos. 
AnL  xviii.  1,  §  1).  His  successor  was  Marcus 
Ambivius,  then  Annius  Kufus,  in  whose  time  the 
emperor  Augustus  died.  Tiberius  sent  Valerius 
GratuSf  wiio  was  procurator  for  eleven  yean,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Pontius  Pilate  (Jos.  AnL  xviii. 
2,  $  2),  who  is  called  by  Josephus  (Ant,  xviii.  8, 
§  1)  ijytfi^i  as  be  is  in  the  N.  T.  He  was  sub- 
ject to  the  governor  (pfxnet)  of  Syria,  for  the 
council  of  U^  Samaritans  denounced  Pilate  to 
ViteUius,  who  sent  him  to  Rome  and  put  one  of 
his  own  friends,  Maicellus,  in  his  phwe  (Jos.  ArU. 
xviiL  4,  §  2).  The  head-quarters  of  the  procurator 
were  at  Osarea  (Jos.  B,  J,  ii.  9,  §  2;  Acts  xxiii. 
23),  where  be  had  a  judgment-seat  (Acts  xxv.  6) 
in  the  audience  chamber  (Acts  xxv.  2i3  ^),  and  was 
assisted  by  a  council  (Acts  xxv.  12)  whom  he  con- 
sulted in  cases  of  difficulty,  the  assettorei  (Suet. 
Oalb,  14),  or  ifytfidy^St  who  are  mentioned  by 
Josephus  [ti.  J.  ii.  16,  §  1)  as  having  been  con- 
sulted by  Cestitts,  the  governor  of  Syria,  when  cer- 
tain charges  were  made  against  Florus,  the  pro- 
corator of  Judsa.  More  important  cases  were  laid 
before  the  emperor  (Acts  xxv.  12;  corop.  Jos.  AnL 
XX.  6,  §  2).  The  procurator,  as  the  representative 
of  the  emperor,  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  subjects  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  14;  Matt  xzvii. 
26),  which  was  denied  to  the  proconsuL  In  the 
N.  T.  we  see  the  procurator  only  in  his  judicial 
capacity.  Thus  Christ  is  brought  before  Pontius 
Pilate  as  a  political  ofibnder  (Matt  xxvii.  2,  11), 
and  the  accusation  is  heard  by  the  procurator,  who 
is  seated  on  the  judgment-seat  (Matt  xxvii.  19). 
Felix  heard  St.  Pauls  accusation  and  defense  from 
the  judgment-eeat  at  Cnsarea  (Acts  xxiv.),  which 
was  in  the  open  air  in  the  great  stadium  (Jos.  B.  J, 
ii.  9,  §  2),  and  St  Paul  calls  him  "judge"  (Acts 
xxiv.  10),  as  if  this  term  described  his  chief  Amo- 
tions. Tbe  procurator  OiytpiAp)  is  again  alhtded 
to  in  his  judicial  capacity  in  1  Pet  ii*  14.  He  was 
attended  by  a  cohort  as  body-guard  (Matt  xxvii 
27),  and  apparently  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  high  festivals,  and  there  resided  in  the 
palace  of  Herod  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  14,  §  3;  PhUo,  De 
Leg.  ad  Cmum^  §  37,  ii.  689,  ed  Mang.),  in  which 
was  the  pratormm,  or  **  judgment-liall,'*  as  it  is 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (Matt  xxvii.  27 ;  Mark  xv. 
16;  comp.  Acts  xxiiL  35).  Sometimes  it  appears 
Jerusalem  was  made  his  winter  quarters  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviiL  3,  §  1).  The  High-Priest  was  appointed  and 
removed  at  tbe  will  of  the  procurator  (Jos.  AnL 


a  A  curious  ilhutntion  of  this  is  given  bj  Tacitus 
{Ann.  xlil.  1),  where  he  deocribes  the  poisoning  of 
Tunios  Silanus,  prooonsol  of  Asia,  hj  P.  Celer,  a 
toman  knight,  and  Hellas,  a  freedman,  who  had  the 
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ivUL  2,  §  2).  Of  tbe  oppreadon  sod  otettioB, 
practiced  by  one  of  these  offices,  (Sessios  Floras, 
which  resulted  in  open  rebellion,  we  have  an  aooonnt 
in  Josephus  (AnL  xx.  11,  §  1;  B.  J.  ii  14,  §  2). 
The  same  htws  held  both  for  the  governors  of  the 
imperial  and  senatorial  provinces,  that  they  could 
not  raise  a  levy  or  exact  more  than  an  appointed 
sum  of  money  from  their  sul^jecta,  and  that  when 
their  suocesson  came  they  were  to  return  to  Borne 
within  three  months  (Dio  Cass*  liii.  15).  For 
ftirther  information  see  Walter,  Gtsck.  de*  RBm. 
Rechts.  W.  A.  W. 

*  PROPER  is  used  hi  the  A.  V.  in  Heb.  xL 
23  (<*  because  they  saw  he  was  a  proper  child)  in 
the  sense  of  <*  handsome,**  **bit'*  (Gr.  dtfrcm). 
So  often  in  Shakespeare.  A. 

PROPHET  (H^35 :  wpo^yfrrvf-  propketa). 
I.  Thb  Name.  —  The  orduiary  Hebre<r  word  fcr 
prophet  is  ndbi  {t^'^^'^)^  derived  torn  the  veib 

M^3,  oomieeted  by  Gesenius  with  Vy^,  ^  to  bub- 
ble forth,*'  like  a  fountain.  If  this  etymology  is 
correct,  the  substantive  would  signify  either  a  per- 
son who,  as  it  were,  involuntarily  bursts  trrih  with 
spiritual  utterances  under  the  divine  influence  (e£ 
Ps.  xlv.  1,  "  My  heart  is  bubbUng  197  of  a  good 
matter'*),  or  simply  one  who  pours  forth  wwds. 

The  anak)gy  of  the  word  ^^  (fi4/qpA),  which 
has  the  force  of  "  dropping  "  as  honey,  and  is  used 
by  Micah  (it  6, 11),  Eiekiel  (xxL  2),  and  Amos 
(vii.  16),  in  tbe  sense  of  prophesying,  points  to  the 

kst  signification.  The  verb  K^  is  foond  oolf  is 
tbe  n^pikal  and  hUMpael^  a  peculiarity  which  it 
shares  with  many  other  words  expressive  of  spseeh 
(cf.  loqui,  feri,  vooifiorari,  oondopari,  tft^fyyiipm, 
as  well  as  ijMrr€6ofuu  and  vaticinari).  Bonsai 
(Gott  in  (L  Guditckte,  p.  141)  and  Davidson  (Inir, 
Old  Te$L  iL  430)  stqppose  nAbi  to  signil^  the  man 
to  tokom  annoimcemtnt*  are  made  by  (Sod,  i.  e.  ' 
inspired.  But  it  is  more  in  acoordanoe  with  the 
etymology  and  usage  of  the  word  to  regard  it  as 
signifying  (actively)  one  vho  annotmces  or  pour* 
forth  the  declarations  of  (^od.  The  latter  signifi- 
cation is  preferred  by  Ewald,  Havemick,  Odder, 
Heugstenbeig,  Bledc,  Lee,  Posey,  M*Caal,  and  the 
great  minority  of  Biblical  critics. 

Two  other  Hebrew  words  are  used  to  desagnate 
a  prophet,  HtJ^,  roih,  and  H^,  cftoeeA,  both 
signifying  one  who  tees.  They  are  rendered  in  the  ii 
A.  v.  by  '*  seer;  **  in  the  LXX.  usually  by  fix4wmw 
or  6p&Vf  sometimes  by  irpo^yfrnis  (1  (Tir.  xxvL  28; 
2  Chr.  xvi.  7.  10).  The  three  words  seem  to  be 
contrasted  with  eachother  in  1  Chr.  xxix.  29.  «*The 
acts  of  David  the  king,  first  and  bet,  behold  they 
are  written  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer  (roiki, 
and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet  (rxS^*),  and 
hi  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  (chozehy  Boih  u 
a  title  almost  appropriated  to  Samuel  It  is  only 
used  ten  times,  and  in  seven  of  these  it  is  applied 
to  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.  9,  11,  18,  19;  1  Chr.  ix. 
22;  xxri.  28;  xxix.  29).  On  two  other  oeeasioiis 
it  is  applied  to  Hanani  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7, 10).  Once 
it  is  used  by  Isaiah  (Is.  xxx.  10)  with  no  nferaiee 

care  of  the  imperial  revenuas  in  Asia  (m  famiiaeia 
pnnripis  in  Asia  impositt). 

h  Unkas  the  htpoar^or  (A.  ▼.  ^  plaee  of  bsariof  "} 
was  the  great  stadium  nwntioDed  by  Jossphni  (&  /. 
U.  9,  $  2). 
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to  any  partictikr  peraon.  It  wm  sapeneded  in 
general  use  by  the  word  tidbi,  which  Siunuel  (him- 
•elf  entitled  ndbi  m  well  as  roeh,  1  Sun.  iii.  20; 
2  Chr.  zxxv.  18)  appean  to  have  revived  after  a 
period  of  desuetude  (1  Sam.  ix.  9),  and  to  have  ap- 
plied to  the  prophets  organized  by  biin.<>    Tlie  verb 

ntO,  from  which  it  is  derived,  is  the  common 

prose  word  signifying  **to  see:'*  Ht 'I— whence 

the  substantive  TTfJlj  chouhy  is  deri\*ed  —  is  more 
poetical  Chozeh'ii  rarely  found  except  in  the 
books  of  the  Chronicles,  but  pTH  is  the  word 
constantly  used  for  the  propbetidal  vision.  It  is 
found  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  Samuel,  in  the  Chron- 
icles, in  Job,  and  in  most  of  the  prophets. 

Whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the  usage  of 
these  three  words,  and,  if  any,  what  that  diflO^rence 
it,  has  been  much  debated  (see  Witsius,  MitceU. 
Sacra,  i.  1,  §  19 ;  Carpzovius,  IrUrod.  ad  Libros 
Canon,  K.  T.  UL  1,  §  2;  Winer,  ReaU  Wdrterfntch, 
art  *«  Propheten *').  Hftvemiclc  (EmUitung,  Th.  i. ; 
AbOu  V.  s.  56)  considers  ndbi  to  express  the  title 
of  those  who  oflkially  belonged  to  the  prophetic 
order,  while  roSh  and  chozdi  denote  those  who 
received  a  prophetical  revelation.  Dr.  Lee  {Jn- 
tpiration  of  Hoiy  Scripture,  p.  543),  agrees  with 
HEvemiclc  in  his  explanation  of  ndbi,  but  he  iden- 
tifies roSh  in  meaning  rather  with  ndbi  than  with 
chouh.  He  fiirther  throws  out  a  suggestion  that 
ehozth  is  the  special  designation  of  the  prophet 
attached  to  the  royal  household.  In  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
11,  Gad  is  described  as  **  the  prophet  (ndbi)  Gad, 
David's  seer  {ehozth);  *'  and  elsewhere  he  is  caUed 
"David's  seer  (chozeh)'*  (1  Chr.  xxi.  9),  "the 
king's  seer  (chozeh)'*  (2  Chr.  xxix.  25).  "The 
case  of  Gad,**  Dr.  Lee  thinks,  "  a£R>rd8  the  clew  to 
the  diflkulty,  as  it  clearly  indicates  that  attached 
to  the  royal  establishment  there  was  usually  an  in- 
dividual styled  *  the  king^s  seer,'  who  might  at  the 
same  time  be  a  ndbi.'*  The  suggestion  is  ingenious 
(see,  in  addition  to  places  quoted  above,  1  Chr.  xxv. 
5,  xxix.  29;  2  Chr.  xxix.  30,  xxxv.  15),  but  it  was 
only  David  (possibly  also  Manasseh,  2  Chr.  xxxiil. 
18)  who,  so  &r  as  we  read,  had  this  seer  attached 
to  his  person ;  and  in  any  case  there  is  nothing  in 
the  word  choteh  to  denote  the  relation  of  the 
propliet  to  the  king,  but  only  in  the  coimection  in 
which  it  stands  with  the  word  king.  On  the  whole 
it  would  seem  that  the  same  perMns  are  designated 
by  the  three  words  ndbi,  roeh,  and  choteh;  the 
hist  two  titles  being  derived  fh>m  the  prophets' 
power  of  seeing  the  visions  presented  to  them  by 
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a  In  1  Sam.  ix.  9  we  read,  "He  that  Is  now  oalled 
*  prophet  (nlM)  was  beforetime  called  a  Met  (roih) ; " 
flrom  whence  Dr.  Stanley  (Leet  on  Jettnsk  Church)  has 
eoneloded  that  roch  wu  "  the  <rfdest  destg:natlon  of 
tiie  prophetio  ofBoe,"  'Superseded  by  ndbi  shortiy 
after  Samners  time,  when  nbbi  Jim  came  imo  u$e  '^ 
(i>rf.  xvUL,  xix.).  This  seems  opposed  to  the  Ikct 
tbat  nUii  Is  the  word  commonly  used  in  the  Penta- 
tenoh,  whereas  roih  does  not  appear  until  the  days 
of  Samoel.  The  passafe  In  the  book  of  Samuel  is 
clearly  a  paranthetteal  Insertion,  perhaps  made  by  the 
mAM  Nathan  (or  whoever  was  the  original  author  of 
tbe  book),  perhaps  added  at  a  later  date,  with  the  view 
of  explaining  how  It  was  that  Samoel  bore  the  title  of 
r&eh,  Instead  of  the  now  usual  appellation  of  ntdtL 
To  the  writer  the  days  of  Samuel  were  **  beforethne,'* 
and  he  explains  that  In  those  aneient  days,  that  Is  the 
days  of  Samoel,  the  word  used  for  prophet  was  roHA, 
•Mi  ««A6t.    Bat  that  does  bo»  imply  that  roH  was 


God,  the  first  from  their  ftmctioD  of  rervaling  and 
procUiming  God's  tnith  to  men.  When  Gregory 
Nas.  (Or,  28)  calls  Esekiel  i  r&r  firydKMP 
hrimms  icol  ^{iryirr^f  fufcrnolmv,  he  gives  a  suf- 
ficiently exact  translation  of  tne  two  titles  chaeeh 
or  roeh,  and  ndbi 

The  word  Ndbi  is  uniformly  translated  in  the 
LXX.  by  irpo<ftfrniSt  wid  in  the  A.  Y.  by  "prophet.*' 
In  classical  Greek  wpo^^h^r  signifies  one  who 
q)eak8for  another,  specially  one  who  tpeaks  for  a 
god  and  so  interprets  his  will  to  man  (Liddell  A 
Scott,  8.  v.).  Hence  its  essential  meaning  is  "  an 
interpreter.*'  Thus  ApoUo  is  a  wpoi^iirns  as  being 
the  interpreter  of  Zeus  (iEsch.  £um,  19).  Poeti 
are  the  f1t>phets  of  the  Muses,  as  being  their  in- 
terpreters (Flat.  Phadr,  262  D).  The  wpo^cu 
attached  to  heathen  temples  are  to  named  from 
their  interpreting  the  oracles  delivered  by  the  in- 
spired and  unconscious  fidyreis  (Plat.  Tim.  72  B; 
Herod,  vii.  Ill,  note,  ed.  Bnhr).  We  have  Phto's 
authority  for  deriving  udyris  from  fudrofjua  (l  c). 
The  use  of  the  word  wpo^ytrrris  in  its  modem 
sense  is  post-classical,  and  is  derived  from  the  LXX. 

From  the  medieval  use  of  the  word  wpo^rp-efa, 
prophecy  passed  into  the  Engfish  language  in  the 
sense  of  prediction,  and  this  sense  it  has  retained 
as  its  popular  meaning  (see  Richardson,  s.  v.).  The 
larger  sense  of  tnterpretntiom  has  not,  however, 
be^  lost.  Thus  we  find  in  Bacon,  **  An  exercise 
commonly  called  prophesying,  which  was  this:  that 
the  ministers  within  a  precinct  did  meet  upon  a 
wedc  day  in  some  principal  town,  where  there  was 
some  ancient  grave  minister  that  was  president, 
and  an  auditory  admitted  of  gentlemen  or  other 
persons  of  leisure.  Then  every  minister  sncces- 
si^'ely,  beginning  with  the  youngest,  did  handle  one 
and  the  same  part  of  Scripture,  spending  severally 
some  quarter  cf  an  hour  or  I  tetter,  and  in  the  whole 
some  two  hours.  And  so  the  exercise  being  begun 
and  concluded  with  prayer,  and  the  president  giving 
a  text  for  the  next  meeting,  the  assembly  was  dis- 
solved "  (Pacification  of  the  Church).  This  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  made  frirther  familiar  to  us  by 
the  title  of  Jeremy  Tayter's  treatise  "  On  Liberty 
of  Prophesying."  Nor  was  there  any  risk  of  thie 
title  of  a  book  published  in  our  own  days,  "  On  the 
Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church"  (Oxf.  1838), 
being  misunderstood.  In  fact  the  Enffiish  word 
prof^et,  like  the  word  inspiration,  has  always  been 
used  in  a  larger  and  in  a  ckmer  sense.  In  the 
larger  sense  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  "  prophet,** 
Moses  is  a  "  prophet,"  Mahomet  is  a  "  prophet" 
The  expression  means  that  they  proclaimed  and 


the  primitive  word,  and  that  ntbi  firpt  came  into  use 
tubnqoently  to  Samuel  (see  Hengstenberg,  Beitrage 
zwr  EiHleUung  ins  A.  T.  Ul.  886).  Dr.  Stanley  tepr^ 
Mnts  ekozeftm  *^  another  antique  title.'*  But  on  no 
suffldent  grounds.  C%ozeh  Is  first  found  In  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  11 ;  so  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  come  into 
use  until  roeh  had  almost  disappeared.  It  Is  also 
found  In  the  books  of  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  18)  and  Chron- 
icles (freqoentiy),  In  Amos  (vii.  12),  Isaiah  (xxix.  10), 
Hloah  (iU.  7).  and  the  derivatives  of  thi  verb  eh&ziM 
are  used  by  the  prophets  to  designate  their  visions 
down  to  the  Captivity  (ef  Is.  1. 1 ;  Dan.  vlll.  1 ;  Zeoh. 
xiii  4).  The  derivatites  of  Hk^bh  are  rarer,  and,  as 
being  prose  words,  ars  eliisay  used  by  Daniel  (ef.  Bs. 
L  1 ;  Dan.  x.  7)  On  easmlnatkm  we  find  that  mbbi 
existed  before  and  after  and  aloogride  of  both  reHk 
and  ehoxek,  but  that  ekozeh  was  sooewhal  mese 
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pablished  ft  new  religbiu  dbpenntion.  In  a  dm- 
Uar  though  not  identical  sense,  the  Church  is  said 
to  have  a  **  prophetical,"  t.  e.  an  expository  and 
interpretative  office.  Bui  in  its  doeer  sense  the 
word,  according  to  usage  though  not  according  to 
etymology,  involves  the  idea  of  foresight  And 
this  is  and  always  has  been  its  more  usual  accepta- 
tion.a  Tlie  different  meanings,  or  shades  of  mean- 
ing, in  which  the  abstract  noun  is  employed  in 
Scripture,  have  been  drawn  out  by  Locke  as  fol- 
lows: *' Prophecy  comprehends  three  things:  pre- 
diction; singing  by  the  dictate  of  the  Spirit;  and 
understanding  and  explaining  the  mysterious,  hid- 
den sense  of  Scripture,  by  an  immediate  illumina- 
Uon  and  motion  of  the  Spirit  *'  {Paraphrase  of  1 
Cor.  xii.  note,  p.  121,  Lond.  1742).  It  is  in  virtue 
of  this  last  signification  of  the  word,  that  the 
prophets  of  the  N.  T.  are  so  called  (1  Cor.  xii.): 
by  virtue  of  the  second,  that  the  sons  of  Asaph,  etc. 
are  said  to  have  "  prophesied  with  a  harp  **  (1  Chr. 
XXV.  3),  and  Miriam  and  Deborah  are  termed 
*<  prophetesses.**  That  the  idea  of  potential  if  not 
actual  prediction  enters  into  the  conception  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  prophecy,  when  that  word  is 
used  to  designate  the  function  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  following  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  Deut.  xriil.  22;  Jer.  xxviii.  9; 
AcU  u.  30,  iil.  18,  21;  1  Pet.  i.  10;  2  Pet  i.  19, 
20,  iii.  2.  Etymologioslly,  however,  it  is  certain 
that  neither  prescience  nor  prediction  are  implied 
by  the  term  used  in  the  Hebrew,  Greelc,  or  English 
language. 

II.  Prophetical  Okder.  —  The  sacerdotal 
order  was  originally  the  instrument  by  which  the 
members  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy  were  taught  and 
governed  in  things  spiritual  Feast  and  fast,  sacri- 
fice and  ofiTering,  rite  and  ceremony,  constituted  a 
varied  and  ever-recurring  system  o(  training  and 
teaching  by  type  and  symbol.  To  the  priests,  too, 
was  intrusted  the  work  of  *»  teaching  the  children 
of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
unto  them  by  the  hand  of  Moees*'  (Lev.  x.  11). 
Teaching  by  act  and  teaching  by  word  were  alike 
their  task.  This  task  they  adequately  ftilfilled  for 
some  hundred  or  more  years  after  the  giving  of  the 
Law  at  Mount  Sinai.  But  during  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  the  priesthood  sank  into  a  state  of  degen- 
eracy, and  the  people  were  no  longer  affiscted  by 
the  acted  lessons  of  ^he  ceremonial  service.  They 
required  less  enigmatic  warnings  and  exhortations. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  new  monU  power  was 
evoked  —  the  Prophetic  Order.  Samuel,  himself  a 
Levite,  of  the  fiunily  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  n.  28),  and 


a  It  seems  to  be  Ineomet  to  say  that  the  SngUsh 
word  was  "  originally  "  used  tn  the  widor  sense  of 
"preachiDg,"  and  that  It  became  « limited"  to  the 
meaning  of  ^  predicting,*'  in  the  serenteenth  century, 
In  consequence  of  <*  an  etymological  mistake  "  (Stanley, 
Leet.  ziz^  xx.).  The  word  entered  into  the  English 
language  In  its  sense  of  predicting.  It  could  not  have 
been  otherwise,  for  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
English  language,  the  word  wpo^if^Ca  had,  by  usage, 
assumed  popularly  the  meaning  of  prediotioa.  And 
we  find  it  ordinarily  employed,  by  eariy  as  well  as  by 
late  writers,  in  this  sense  (see  Polydore  VlrgU,  History 
of  Bn^and^  It.  161,  Camden,  ed.  1846;  Cbeeitfry 
Mf/tteries^  p.  65,  Shakespeare  Soo.  ed.,  1841,  and 
Blohanison,  «.  c).  It  is  probable  that  the  meaning 
was  «Iimited'*eo  "  prediction  »  as  much  and  as  little 
before  the  seventeMith  oentoiy  as  it  has  been  since. 

6  Dr.  Stanley  {Lect.  xviiL)  deolans  it  to  be  <"  donbt- 
<W  if  be  was  of  Uvitioal  descent,  and  oertain  that  he 
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almoet  certainly  a  priest,^  was  the  : 
at  once  for  eflfecting  a  reform  in  the  sacerdotal  cnkr 
(1  Chr.  ix.  22),  and  for  giving  to  the  prophets  a 
position  of  importance  which  they  had  never  before 
held.  So  important  was  the  work  wrought  by  him, 
that  he  is  dasaed  in  Holy  Scripture  with  Moses 
(Jer.  XV.  1;  Ps.  xcix.  6;  Acta  iiL  24),  Saarad 
being  the  great  religious  reformer  and  organiser  of 
the  prophetical  order,  as  Moees  was  the  great  legis- 
lator and  founder  of  the  priestly  rule.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Samud  created 
the  prophetic  order  aa  a  new  thing  before  unknown. 
The  germs  both  of  the  prophetic  and  of  the  regal 
order  are  found  in  the  Law  as  given  to  the  Isrse&tes 
by  Moses  (Deut.  xiii.  1,  xviii.  20,  xviL  18),  bat 
they  were  not  yet  developed,  because  there  was  not 
yet  the  demand  for  them.  Samud,  who  evolved 
the  one,  himself  saw  the  evolution  of  the  other. 
The  title  of  prophet  is  found  before  the  legishtioo 
of  Mount  SinaL  When  Abraham  is  called  a 
prophet  (Gen.  xx.  7),  it  is  probably  in  the  sense  of 
a  friend  of  (jod,  to  whom  He  makes  known  His 
will;  and  in  the  same  sense  the  name  seems  to  be 
applied  to  the  patriarchs  in  general  (Pa.  ev.  15).^ 
Moses  is  more  spedficallj  a  prophet,  as  being  a 
prodaimer  of  a  new  dispensation,  a  reveialer  of  God's 
will,  and  in  virtue  of  his  divindy  inspired  songs 
(Ex.  XV.;  Deut.  xxxii.,  xxxili.;  Ps.  xc),  but  Us 
main  work  was  not  prophetical,  and  he  is  therefore 
formally  distinguished  from  prophets  (Kum.  xiL  6) 
as  wdl  as  classed  with  them  (Deut  xviii.  15,  xxxiv. 
10).  Aaron  is  the  prophet  of  Moses  (Ex.  ml); 
Miriam  (Ex.  zr.  20)  is  a  prophetess;  and  we  find 
the  prophetic  gift  in  the  dders  who  *<  prophesied  ** 
when  *^  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rested  upon  them,** 
and  in  Eklad  and  Medad,  who  "  proph^ied  in  the 
camp  *'  (Num.  xi.  27).  At  the  time  of  the  se(B- 
tion  of  Miriam,  the  possible  existence  of  prophets 
is  recognized  (Num.  xii.  6).  In  the  days  of  the 
Judges  we  find  that  Deborah  (Judg.  iy.  4)  is  a 
prophetess;  a  prophet  (Judg.  vi.  8)  rebukes  and 
exhorts  the  Isradites  when  oppressed  by  the  Mid- 
ianites;  and,  in  Samud*s  childhood,  **  a  roan  of 
God  '*  predicts  to  Eli  the  death  of  his  two  sons, 
and  the  curse  that  was  to  foil  on  his  descendants 
(1  Sam.  ii.  27). 

Samud  took  measures  to  make  his  work  of  res- 
toration permanent  as  well  as  efieetive  for  the  mo- 
ment. For  this  purpose  he  ustituted  Companies, 
or  Colleges  of  Prophets.  One  we  find  in  his  lifo- 
time  at  Ramah  (1  Sam.  xix.  19,  90);  others  after- 
wards at  Bethd  (2  K.  u.  3),  Jericho  (2  K.  IL  5), 
Gilgal  (2  K.  iv.  88),  and  elsewhere  (2  K.  vL  1). 


was  not  a  priest"  If  the  record  of  1  Our.  vt  S  is 
correct,  it  is  certidn  that  be  was  a  Lerita  by  daseant 
though  an  Bphrathlte  by  habltatSoo  (1  8am.  L  1). 
There  is  erery  probability  that  he  was  a  priest  (et  1 
Sam.  i.  22,  ii.  11, 18,  vH.  5, 17,  x.  1,  xiii.  11)  and  na 
presumption  to  the  conteary.  The  foct  oo  wliieh  Dr. 
Stanley  relies,  that  Samud  lived  "  not  at  Oibeoa  or 
at  Nob  but  at  Ramah,**  and  that  ^  the  propheUe 
schools  were  at  Eamah,  and  at  Betfad,  and  at  QOgal, 
not  at  Hebron  and  Anathoch,**  does  not  suflee  lo 
raise  a  presumptloo.  As  Judge,  Samud  wonld  have 
lived  where  it  was  most  svllabla  for  the  Judge  to  dwalL 
Of  the  three  edleges,  that  at  Bamah  was  afooe  IbowM 
by  Samud,  of  course  where  he  lived  himself,  and  onm 
where  Ramah  was  we  do  not  know :  one  cf  lbs  latsst 
hypotheses  places  it  two  miles  from  Hebron. 

e  According  to  HcngBteDbaxf*s  'view  of  prepkscj, 
Abraham  was  a  prophet  beoanae  ha  rseelved  rsveia 
tlons  fty  th$  mtams  ofdrtam  tmd  cisMn  (Q«i.  xv.  VK^ 
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rbeir  oomtitution  and  objeet  were  similar  to  those 
of  Theological  Colleges.  Into  them  were  gathered 
promising  students,  and  here  they  were  trained  for 
the  oflSce  which  thej  were  afterwards  destined  to 
fulfilL  So  successful  y^ere  these  institutions,  that 
from  the  time  of  Samuel  to  the  closing  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Old  I'estament,  there  seems  never  to 
have  been  wanting  a  due  supply  of  men  to  keep  up 
the  line  of  official  prophets.*^  The  apocryphal  books 
of  the  Maccabees  (i.  iv.  46,  ix.  27,  ziv.  41)  and  of 
Eodesiasticus  (xxzvi.  15)  represent  them  as  ex- 
tinct. The  colleges  appear  to  have  consisted  of 
students  diflfering  in  number.  Sometimes  they 
were  very  numerous  (1  K.  xviii.  4,  xxii.  6 ;  2  R. 
ii.  16).  One  elderly,  or  leading  prophet,  presided 
over  them  (1  Sam.  xix.  20),  caUed  their  Father 
(1  Sam.  X.  12),  or  Master  (2  K.  il.  3),  who  was 
apparently  admitted  to  his  office  by  the  ceremony 
of  anointing  (1  K.  xix.  16;  Is.  hi.  1;  Ps.  cv.  15). 
They  were  called  his  sons,  llieir  chief  subject  of 
study  was,  no  doubt,  the  Law  and  its  interpreta- 
tion; oral,  as  distinct  from  8}-mbolical,  teacbmg 
being  henceforward  tacitly  transferred  from  the 
priestly  to  the  prophetical  order .^  Subsidiary  sub- 
jects of  instruction  were  music  and  sacred  ppetry, 
both  of  which  had  been  connected  with  prophecy 
from  the  time  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.  20)  and  the  Judges 
(Judg.  iv.  4,  V.  1).  The  prophets  that  meet  Saul 
**  came  down  from  the  high  place  with  a  psaltery 
and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe  and  a  harp  before  them  " 
(1  Sam.  X.  5).  Elinha  calls  a  minstrel  to  evoke 
the  prophetic  gift  in  himself  (2  K.  iii:  15).  David 
**  separates  to  the  service  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  and 
of  Heman  and  of  Jeduthun,  who  should  prophesy 
with  harps  and  with  psalteries  and  with  cymbals. 
...  All  these  were  under  the  hands  of  their  father 
lor  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  with  cymbals, 
paalterin,  and  harps  for  the  service  of  the  house 
of  God**  (1  Chr.  XXV.  6).  Hymns,  or  sacred  songs, 
are  found  in  the  books  of  Jonah  (ii.  2),  Isaiah  (xii. 
1,  xxvL  1),  Habakkuk  (iii.  2).  And  it  was  prob- 
ably the  duty  of  the  propheticid  stadents  to  compose 
TCTses  to  be  sung  in  the  Temple.  (See  I^wth, 
Sacred  Poelry  of  the  Hebretp$^  Lect.  xviii.)  Having 
been  themselves  trained  and  taught,  the  prophets, 
whether  still  residing  within  their  college,  or  having 
left  its  precincts,  had  the  task  of  teaching  others. 
From  the  question  addressed  to  the  Shunammite  by 
her  husband,  <•  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go  to  him  to- 
d»y  ?  It  is  neither  new  moon  nor  Sabbath  *'  (2  K. 
W.  23),  it  appears  that  weekly  and  monthly  relig- 
ious meetings  were  held  as  an  ordinary  practice  by 
the  prophets  (see  Patrick,  Comm,  in  Iw:.).  Thus 
we  find  that  **  Elisha  sat  in  his  house,**  engaged 
In  his  official  occupation  (cf.  £z.  viiL  1,  xiv.  1, 
XX.  1),  "and  the  elders  sat  with  him**  (2  K.  vi. 
32),  when  the  King  of  Israel  sent  to  slay  him.  It 
was  at  these  meetings,  probably,  that  many  of  the 
warnings  and  exhortations  on  morality  and  spiritual 
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a  Thers  seems  no  sufllctent  ground  for  the  common 
statement  that,  after  the  scbiam,  the  colkget  existed 
only  in  the  liFuUtlsh  kingdom,  or  for  KnobePs  sup- 
porition  that  they  ceased  with  Blisha  {Pnphetismw, 
ii.  80),  nor  again  for  Bishop  l«owth*8  statement  that 
(*  they  existed  tram  the  earliest  ttmes  of  the  Hebrew 
repablie"  (Saend  Poetry,  Lect.  xvUl.),  or  for  M. 
Nicolas*  assertioQ  that  their  previous  establishment 
eaa  be  inftrred  from  1  Sam.  viil.,  ix.,  x.  (£huU$  eriliquet 
saw  la  BibU,  p.  866).  We  have,  liowever,  no  actual 
proof  oi  tbtUr  existence  except  in  the  days  of  Samuel 
and  <tf  Kl\>ai  and  Bisha. 
163 


religion  were  addressed  by  the  prophets  to  their 
countrymen,  llie  general  appearance  and  life  oi 
the  prophet  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  East- 
ern dervish  at  the  present  day.  His  dress  was  a 
haiiT  garment,  girt  with  a  leathern  girdle  (b.  xx. 
2;  Zech.  xiii.  4;  Matt.  iii.  4).  He  was  married 
or  unmarried  as  he  chose;  but  his  manner  of  Utd 
and  diet  were  stem  and  austere  (2  K.  iv.  10,  38; 
I  K.  xix.  6;  Matt.  iii.  4). 

III.  The  Prophetic  Gift.  —  We  have  been 
speaking  of  the  Pi-opiietic  Order,  To  belong  to 
the  prophetic  order  and  to  possess  the  prophetic  gift 
are  not  convertible  terms.  There  might  be  mem- 
bers of  the  prophetic  order  to  whom  the  gift  of 
prophecy  w^s  not  vouchsafed.  There  might  be 
inspired  prophets,  who  did  not  befong  to  the 
prophetic  order.  Generally,  the  inspired  prophet 
came  from  the  College  of  the  Prophets,  and  be- 
longed to  the  prophetic  order;  but  this  was  not 
alwaj-s  the  case.  In  the  instance  of  the  Prophet 
Amos,  the  rule  and  the  exceptton  are  both  mani- 
fested. When  Amaxiah,  the  idolatrous  Israelitish 
priest,  threatens  the  prophet,  and  desires  him  to 
"  flee  away  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and  there  eat 
bread  and  prophesy  there,  but  not  to  prophesy 
again  any  more  at  Bethel,**  Amos  m  reply  says, 
'<  I  was  no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son ; 
but  I  was  aa  herdsman,  and  a  gatherer  ci  sycamore 
fruit;  and  the  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock, 
and  the  I^ord  said  unto  me,  Go  prophesy  unto  my  . 
people  Israel  **  (vii.  14).  That  is,  though  called 
to  the  prophetic  office,  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
prophetic  order,  and  had  not  been  trained  in  the 
prophetical  colleges;  and  this,  he  indicates,  was  an 
unusual  occurrence.  (See  J.  Smith  on  Prophecy, 
c  ix.). 

The  sixteen  prophets  whose  books  are  in  the 
Canon  have  therefore  that  place  of  honor,  because 
they  were  endowed  with  the  prophetic  yifi  as  well 
as  ordinarily  (so  far  as  we  know)  belonging  to  the 
prophetic  order.  There  were  hundreds  of  prophets 
contemporary  with  each  of  these  sixteen  prophets; 
and  no  doubt  numberless  compositions  in  sacred 
poetry  and  numberless  moral  exhortations  were 
issued  from  the  so-eral  schools,  but  only  sixteen 
books  find  their  pbee  in  the  Canon.  Wliy  is  this? 
Because  these  sixteen  had  what  their  brother- 
collegians  had  not,  the  Divine  call  to  the  office  of 
prophet,  and  the  Divine  illumination  to  enlighten 
them.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  have  been  taught 
and  trained  in  preparaUcm  for  a  future  call.  Teach- 
ing and  training  served  as  a  preparation  only. 
When  the  schoolmaster's  work  was  done,  then,  if 
the  instrument  was  worthy,  God's  work  began. 
Moses  had  an  external  call  at  the  burning  bush 
(Ex.  iii.  2).  The  Lord  called  Samuel,  so  that  Fii 
perceived,  and  Samuel  learned,  that  it  was  the  Lord 
who  called  him  (1  Sam.  iii.  10).  Isaiah  (vi.  8). 
Jeremiah  (i.  5),  Ezekiel  (ii.  4),  Amos  (vU.  15), 


b  It  Is  a  vulgar  error  respecting  Jewish  history  to 
suppose  that  there  was  an  antanoninn  between  the 
prophets  and  the  priests.  There  i«  not  a  trace  of  such 
antagonism.  Isaiah  may  denounce  a  wicked  hiersrel&y 
0. 10),  but  it  is  because  It  is  wicked,  not  because  it  is 
a  hierarchy.  Malaehi  ^  sharply  reproves  "  the  priests 
(il.  1),  but  it  is  in  order  to  support  the  priesthood  (cf. 
1. 14).  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  even  designates  bekiel*s 
writings  as  **  hard  sacerdotalism,"  <*  tedious  and  un- 
edifying  as  Levitkus  itself'*  (Htbr.  Monarch,  p.  880). 
The  Prophetical  Order  was,  in  truth,  sapptensnlal,  not 
antagonlstio  to  the  Saosrdotal. 
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declare  their  tpedal  misnon.  Kor  wu  it  safficient 
for  this  call  to  have  l)eeii  made  once  for  alL  Each 
prophetical  utterance  ia  the  rpgult  of  a  oommani- 
cation  of  the  Divine  to  the  human  apirit,  received 
either  by  **  vision  "  (It.  vi.  1)  or  by  »» the  word  of 
the  Lord  **  (Jer.  ii.  1).  (See  Aidi  to  Faith,  blnay 
iU.,  «» On  Prophecy.")  ^Vhat  then  are  the  charae- 
teristid  of  the  sixteen  prophets,  thus  called  and 
commissioned,  and  entrusted  with  the  messages  of 
God  to  his  people? 

(1.)  They  were  the  national  poets  of  Judsea. 
We  have  already  shown  that  music  and  poetry, 
chants  and  hymns,  were  a  main  part  of  the  studies 
of  the  class  from  which,  generally  speaking,  they 
were  derived.  As  is  natural,  we  find  not  only  the 
sonc*  previously  specified,  but  the  rest  of  their  com- 
positions, poetical  or  breathing  the  spirit  of  poetry." 

(2. )  They  were  annalists  and  historians.  A  great 
portion  of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  of  Daniel,  of  Jonah, 
of  Uaggai,  is  direct  or  indirect  hbtory. 

(3.)  They  were  preachers  of  patriotism;  their 
patriotism  being  founded  on  the  religioos  motive. 
To  the  subject  of  the  Theocracy,  the  enemy  of  his 
nation  was  the  enemy  of  (iod,  the  traitor  to  the 
public  weal  was  a  traitor  to  his  God ;  a  denunciation 
of  an  enemy  was  a  denunciation  of  a  representa- 
tive of  evil,  an  exhortation  in  behalf  of  Jerusalem 
was  an  exhortation  in  behalf  of  God's  Kingdom  on 
earth,  **the  city  of  our  God,  the  mountain  of 
t holiness,  beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the 
'Whole  earth,  the  dty  of  the  great  King**  (Ps. 
xlviii.  1,  2). 

(4.)  They  were  preachers  of  morals  and  of  spirit- 
'ual  rdigion.  The  symbolical  teaching  of  the  Law 
ihad  lost  much  of  its  eflfect.  Instead  of  learning  the 
(necessity  of  purity  by  the  legal  washings,  the  ma- 
}ority  came  to  rest  in  the  outward  act  as  in  itself 
•sufficient.  It  was  the  work,  then,  of  the  prophets  to 
iiokl  up  before  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen  a  high 
and  pure  morality,  not  veiled  in  symbols  and  acts, 
fbut^uch  as  none  could  profess  to  misunderstand. 
Ilius,  in  his  first  chapter,  Isaiah  contrasts  oeremo- 
ifual 'Observances  with  spiritual  morality:  **  Your 
iDeir  moons  and  your  appointed  fb^ts  my  soul 
haiteth:  they  are  a  trouble  to  me;  I  am  weary  to 

>i>ear-them Wash  you,  make  you  dean;  put 

away  the  evil  of  yoiu*  doings  fh>m  before  mine  eyes; 
•oease  to  do  evil;  learn  to  do  well;  seek  judgment; 
rAeveitbe  oppressed,  judge  the  fiitheriess,  pUad  for 
the  sridoir  "  (i.  14-17).  He  proceeds  to  denounce 
Ged*<s  judgments  on  the  oppression  and  covetous- 


a  Wsbop  Lowth  "asteemi  the  whole  bode  c(  Isaiah 
poeMoal,  a  few  pasrngM  exempted,  which,  if  brought 
■togetbers  would  not  at  most  exceed  the  bulk  of  five  or 
six  chapters,*'  «'  half  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,"  "^  the 
•  greater  part  of  Bwklel."  The  rest  of  the  prophets 
are  mainly  poetical,  but  Haggat  is  "proMk,''  and 
Jonah  and  Daniel  are  plain  proee  (Sarred  Poetry,  Lect. 
xxl.). 

b  "Magna  fides  et  grmadis  audacte Prophetarum,*' 
says  St.  Jerome  (in  Ezfk^).  This  was  their  general 
■ehaneterlstic,  but  that  gifts  and  graces  might  be  dis 
eevered,  is  proved  by  the  eases  of  Balaam,  Jonah, 
•Oalaphas,  and  the  dieobedieot  prophet  of  Jndah. 

e  Dr.  Davidson  pronounces  it  as  "  now  eommooly 
•admitted  that  the  easeoHal  part  of  BibUoal  prophecy 
•does  not  lie  in  predicting  eontingent  events,  but  in 
divining  the  essentially  religious  in  the  oonne  of  his- 
tacy.  .  .  Id  no  prophecy  oan  it  be  shown  that 
Che  literal  predicting  of  distant  htotorical  events  Is 
.    In  eoofbmitj  with  ttie  anakflr 
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ness  of  the  rukrs,  the  pride  of  the  wobhb  (e.  S.) 
on  grasping,  profligacy,  iniquity,  ii^Joatke  (e.  v.). 
and  so  on  throughout.  The  system  of  morab  pot 
forward  by  the  prophets,  if  not  higher,  or  sterner, 
or  purer  than  that  of  the  Law,  is  more  plainly  de- 
dared,  and  with  greater,  because  now  more  needed, 
vehemence  of  diction.^ 

(5.)  They  were  extraordinary,  but  yet  autboriad, 
exponents  of  the  I^w.  As  an  instance  of  thta,  we 
noay  take  Isaiah*s  description  of  a  true  fiat  (HiL 
3-7) ;  Ezekid^s  explanation  of  the  sins  of  the  bther 
bdng  visited  on  the  children  (e.  xviiL);  Mieah*s 
preference  of  **  doing  jusUy,  loving  mercy,  and  walk- 
ing humbly  with  God,**  to  *^  thousands  of  rams  snd 
ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  **  (vL  6-8).    In  these 

in  other  similar  cases  (cf.  Hoa.  vi.  6;  Amos 
V.  21),  it  was  the  task  of  the  prophets  to  restore 
the  balance  which  had  been  on^rown  by  the 
Jews  and  thdr  teachers  dwelling  on  one  aide  or  on 
the  outer  covering  of  a  truth  or  of  a  duty,  sad 
leaving  the  other  dde  or  the  inner  meaning  out  d 
right. 

(6.)  They  hdd,  as  we  have  shown  above,  a  pss- 
toral  or  quad-pastoral  office. 

(7.)  lliey  were  a  political  power  in  the  state. 
Strong  in  the  safeguard  of  their  rdigions  charao- 
ter,  they  were  able  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  ro^-al  authority  when  widded  even  by  an  Ahab. 

(8.)  But  the  prophets  were  something  more  thsa 
national  poets  and  annalists,  preachers  of  patriot- 
ism, monl  teachers,  exponepts  of  the  Law,  pasten, 
and  politidans.  We  have  not  yet  iooched  upon 
thdr  most  essential  characteristic,  which  is.  thsft 
they  were  instruments  of  revealing  God*8  wil  to 
man,  as  in  other  ways,  so,  specially,  by  ptedictiBg 
future  events,  and,  in  particular,  by  foretelling  the 
incarnation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  tht  re* 
demption  effected  by  Him.«  There  are  two  chid 
ways  of  exhibiting  this  fiict:  one  is  suitable  when 
discoursing  with  Christians,  the  other  when  argt- 
ing  with  unbelievers.  To  the  Christian  it  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  truth  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  truthftilness  of  its  authors,  and  d 
the  Lord  Himself;  are  bound  up  with  the  truth 
of  the  existence  of  this  predictive  element  in  the 
prophets.  To  the  unbeliever  it  is  neeeaaary  to  Aov 
that  fitcts  have  verified  thdr  predictions. 

(a.)  In  St.  Matthew*s  Goi^,  the  first  chaplff, 
we  find  a  quotation  from  the  prophet  laaiah,  «  Be- 
hold a  riigin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  hm% 
forth  a  ton,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Eis- 


of  prophfcy  goMrally,  special  predictions  eeuceralBi 
Christ  do  not  appear  in  the  Old  Tnetament**  ft- 
Davidson  must  mean  that  this  is  "now  ccuuecajj 
admitted'*  by  writers  like  hhnself,  who,  lbIk«lB| 
Behhom,  reK>lve  » the  prophet's  ddioeatloiM  of  Ihi 
future**  into  '*tn  essence  notkm^  htit  forw^odtngt" 
eflbrts  of  the  npiritval  ey«  to  bring  up  before  itedf  fte 
distinct  fbrm  of  the  ftiture.  The  prevision  of  the 
prophet  le  intensified  presentiment"  Of  eonas.  If 
the  powvrs  of  the  prophets  wsre  simply  <*  fbrebcAage  ^ 
and  '*  preeeatiments "  of  the  human  spiilt  in  "Hi 
preeonsdous  region,**  they  oonld  not  do  nM»e  tea 
mal(e  Indefinite  goesees  about  the  ftitu*.  BatlUi 
is  not  the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian  theory  cT  prophscy- 
Bee  &  BasU  (m  Etai.  Ul.K  8.  Chrya.  (Htm.  a3lL  t  v. 
187,  ed.  1612),  OIsb.  Alex.  (.Strom.  I.  fa.),  Bnaeb.  (Dm. 
Evang.  V.  182,  ed.  1644),  and  Justin  Uaw%yr  (Diti 
emn  7Vfp4.  p.  224,  ed.  1686).  Ose  Sniesi^  s.  e 
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iMiiiiel ;  **  and,  at  the  same  time,  wt  find  a  ttate- 
ment  that  the  birth  of  Christ  took  place  as  it  did 
«*  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spokea  of  the 
Lord  bj  the  prophet,**  in  thoae  words  (i.  23.  23). 
This  means  that  the  prophecy  was  the  deelaratioa 
of  God's  purpose,  and  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  were  the  fulfillment  of  that 
purpose.  Then,  either  the  predictive  element  exists 
ID  the  booic  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  or  the  authority 
of  the  Ev'aiigelist  St  Matthew  must  be  given  up. 
The  same  evangelist  testifies  to  the  same  prophet 
having  <*  spoken  of  *'  John  the  Baptist  (iii.  3)  in 
words  which  he  quotes  from  Is.  zL  3.  He  says 
(iv.  13-15)  that  Jesus  came  and  dwelt  in  Ca- 
pernaum, "  that "  other  words  »♦  spoken  by  "  the 
same  prophet  (ix.  1)  ''m!t;ht  tie  fulfilled.'*  He 
says  (viii.  17)  that  Jesus  did  certain  acts,  *<that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the 
prophet''  (U  liii.  4).  He  says  (xiU  17)  that  Jesus 
acted  in  a  particular  nuuiner,  **  that  it  might  be 
fldfiOed  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet  ** 
in  words  quoted  from  chap.  xlii.  1.  llien,  if  we 
beUeve  St  ^latthew,  we  must  believe  that  in  the 
pages  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  there  was  predKted 
that  whksh  Jesus  some  seven  hundred  years  after- 
wards fulfilled.*  But,  further,  we  have  not  only 
the  evidence  of  the  Evangelist;  we  have  the  evi- 
dctice  of  the  Lord  Himself.  He  declares  (Matt. 
xiii.  U)  that  in  the  Jews  of  his  age  "is  fulfilled 
the  prophecy  of  Esaias,  which  saith  —  '*  (Is.  vi.  9). 
He  says  (Matt  xv.  7)  '*  Esaias  well  prophesied  of 
them"  (Is.  xxix.  13).  Then,  if  we  believe  our 
lionPs  sayin}^  and  the  record  of  them,  we  roust 
believe  in  prodiction  as  existing  in  the  Prophet 
Isaiah.  Thb  prophet,  who  is  cited  between  filly 
suid  sixty  times,  may  be  taken  as  a  sample;  but 
the  same  argumeut  might  be  brought  forward  with 
respect  to  Jeremiah  (MaU.  ii.  18;  Heb.  viii.  8), 
Danid  (Matt  xxiv.  15),  Hosea  (Matt  IL  15;  Rom. 
ix.  85),  Joel  (Acts  ii.  17),  Amos  (AcU  vii.  43;  xv. 
16),  Jonah  (Matt  xii.  40),  Micah  (Matt  xii.  7), 
Habakkuk  (Acts  xiU.  41),  Haggai  (Heb.  xU.  26), 
Zechariah  (Matt  xxt  5;  Mark  xiv.  27;  John  xix. 
37),  Malachi  (Matt.  xi.  10;  Mark  L  2;  Luke  viL 
S7).  With  this  evidence  for  so  many  of  the 
prophets,  it  would  be  idle  to  eavU  with  respect  to 
Esddel,  Obadiah.  Nahum,  Zephaniah;  the  naore, 
as  *«  the  prophets  "  are  fluently  q)oken  of  to- 
gether (Matt  ii.  23;  Acta  xUi.  40,  xv.  15)  as  au- 
thoritative.  The  Psalms  are  quoted  no  less  than  sev- 
€oty  times,  and  very  firequenUy  as  being  predictive. 
{fi,)  The  argument  with  the  unbeliever  does  not 
admit  of  being  brought  to  an  issue  so  concisely. 
Here  it  is  necessary  (1)  to  point  out  the  existence 
of  certain  deckutttions  as  to  f\iture  events,  the 
probability  of  which  was  not  discernible  by  human 
•agadty  at  the  time  that  the  decUrations  were 
Rwde;  (2)  to  show  that  certain  events  did  after- 
wards take  pUoe  corresponding  with  these  declara- 
tions; (3)  to  show  that  a  chance  coincidence  is  not 
an  adequate  hypothesis  on  which  to  account  for 
HuA  eorrespoiidence. 
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Davison,  in  his  valuable  Ditotmnn  cm  Ptvpheeg 
fixes  a  «'  Criterion  of  Prophecy,"  and  in  accord- 
ance with  it  he  describes  *'  the  conditions  which 
woukl  confer  cogency  of  evidence  on  single  ex 
aniplea  of  prophecy,"  in  the  fbUowing  manner 
first,  **  the  known  promulgation  of  the  prophecy 
prior  to  the  e\'ent;  secondly,  the  dear  and  palpable 
fulfillment  of  it;  lastly,  the  nature  of  the  e\en% 
itself,  if,  when  the  prediction  of  it  was  given,  it 
lay  remote  from  human  view,  and  was  such  as 
could  not  be  foreseen  by  any  suppoeable  effort  of 

9on,  or  be  deduced  upon  prindples  of  calcula- 
tion derived  fh>m  probabiiity  and  experience" 
{Disc,  viii.  378).  Applying  his  test,  the  learned 
writer  finds  that  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Kdigion  and  the  person  of  iU  Founder  were  pr»> 
dieted  when  udther  reason  nor  experience  couki 
have  anticipated  them;  and  that  the  predictions 
respecting  them  have  been' clearly  fulfilled  in  hi»> 
tory.  Here,  then,  is  an  adequate  proof  of  an 
inspired  prescience  in  the  prophets  who  predicted 
th^  things.  He  applies  his  test  to  the  prophecies 
recorded  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  their  actual 
state,  to  the  prediction  of  the  great  apostasy  and 
to  the  actual  state  of  corrupted  Christianity,  and 
finally  to  tlie  prophedes  relating  to  Nineveh,  Baby- 
lon, Tyre,  Egypt,  the  Ishmaelitet,  and  the  Four 
Empires,  and  to  the  eventa  which  have  befiillen 
them ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases  be  finds  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  predictive  dement  in  the 
prophets. 

In  the  book  of  Kings  we  find  Micaiah  the  son 
of  Imlah  uttering  a  challenge,  by  which  his  (pre- 
dictive powers  were  to  be  judged.  He  had  pro- 
nounced, by  the  word  of  the  ivord,  that  Ahab 
should  fall  at  Kamoth-Gilead.  Ahab,  in  return, 
commanded  him  to  be  shut  up  in  prison  until  he 
came  back  in  peace.  ^*  And  Micaiah  said,  if  thon 
return  at  all  in  peace  "  (that  is,  if  the  event  does 
not  verify  my  words),  <«  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken 
by  me  "  (that  is,  I  am  no  prophet  capable  of  pre> 
dieting  the  fViture)  (1  K.  xxii.  28).  The  test  if 
sound  as  a  negative  test,  and  so  it  is  Uid  down  in 
the  Law  (Deut  xvliL  22);  but  as  a  podtire  test  it 
would  not  be  suflkient  Ahab's  death  at  Namoth- 
Gilead  dul  not  prore  Micaiah's  predktive  powers, 
though  his  escape  would  have  disproved  them. 
But  here  we  must  notice  a  very  important  difi^- 
ence  between  single  prophecies  and  a  series  of 
prophecy.  The  fulfillment  of  a  dngle  prophecy 
does  not  prove  the  prophetical  power  of  the  prophet, 
but  the  fulfillment  of  a  long  series  of  prophedea 
by  a  series  or  number  of  eventa  does  in  itself  con- 
stitute a  proof  that  the  prophecies  were  intended 
to  predict  the  events,  and,  consequently,  that  pre- 
dictive power  resided  in  the  prophet  or  prophets. 
We  may  see  this  in  the  so  £u>  paroUd  cases  of 
satirical  writings.  We  know  for  certain  that 
Aristophanes  refers  to  Qeon,  Pericles,  Nicias  (and 
we.  should  be  equally  sure  of  it  were  his  satire 
more  concealed  than  it  is)  dmply  ttom  the  fact  of 
a  number  of  satkical  hita  converging  together  on 


«  This  eoodnsk>n  cannot  be  aseaped  by  presidng  the 
words  tva  irAifpM^,  for  If  they  do  not  mean  that  eer- 
taia  things  were  done  In  order  that  the  Divine  pre- 
lestlnsriott  might  be  aooompUshed,  wbleh  predsstfna- 
tfoo  was  already  deekrtd  by  the  prophet,  they  must 
■sen  that  Jesus  Ohrist  knowtogly  moulded  his  acts  so 
aa  to  be  in  aooordaaoe  with  what  was  saki  in  an  aa- 
dent  book  whieh  in  reality  had  no  rtfcvsnoe  to  him,  a 
I  whieh  Is  entirely  at  varlanee  with  the  eharsetsr 


drawn  ot  him  by  8t  Matthew,  and  which  would  make 
hhn  a  coosdous  impostor,  inasmoch  as  he  himsetf 
appeals  to  the  prophecies.  Farther,  It  would  Imply 
(as  in  Matt  I.  22)  that  Qod  mmsdr  contrived  certain 
eventa  (as  those  ooooaeted  with  the  birth  of  Christy 
not  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  accordance  with 
his  will,  hot  In  order  that  they  jnlght  be  effreoabls 
to  the  dselaimtioni  of  a  eartain  book—  than  whieh 
nothing  couki  well  he  mors  absurd. 
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the  olgect  of  bis  satire.  One,  two,  or  three  strokes 
might  be  intended  for  more  persons  than  one,  but 
the  addition  of  each  stroke  makes  the  aim  more 
ap|iareut,  and  when  we  have  a  sufficient  number 
before  us  we  can  no  long^er  possibly  doubt  his  de- 
sign, 'llie  same  may  lie  said  of  fiibles,  and  still 
more  of  all^ories.  The  fact  of  a  complicated 
lock  being  opened  by  a  key  shows  that  the  lock 
and  key  were  meant  for  each  other.  Now  tlie 
Messianic  picture  drawn  by  the  prophets  as  a  boay 
contains  at  least  as  many  traits  as  these:  —  That 
salvation  should  come  through  the  &mily  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah,  David :  that  at  the  time 
of  the  final  absorption  of  the  Jewish  power,  Shi- 
k>h  (the  tranquillizer)  should  gather  the  nations 
under  his  rule:  that  there  should  be  a  great 
Prophet,  t>-pified  by  Moses;  a  King  descended 
fh>m  I)a%id  ;  a  IMest  forever,  typified  by  Melcbis- 
edek:  that  there  should  be  bom  into  the  world 
a  child  to  be  called  Mighty  God,  Eternal  Father, 
Prince  of  Peace:  that  there  should  be  a  Righteous 
Serxant  of  God  on  whom  the  Lord  would  lay  the 
miquity  of  all:  that  Messiah  the  Prince  should 
be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself:  that  an  everiasting 
kingdom  should  be  given  by  the  Ancient  of  Days 
to  one  like  the  Son  of  Man.  It  seems  impossible 
to  harmonize  so  many  apparent  contradictions. 
Nevertheless  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  at  the 
time  seemingly  pointed  out  by  one  or  more  of 
^hese  predictions,  there  was  bom  into  the  world  a 
child  of  the  house  of  David,  and  therefore  of  the 
family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Judah,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  object  of  these  and  other  pre- 
dictions; who  is  acknowledged  as  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King,  as  Mighty  God,  and  yet  as  God's 
Righteous  Servant  who  bears  the  iniquity  of  all ; 
who  was  cut  off,  and  whose  death  is  acknowledged 
not  to  have  been  for  hb  own,  but  for  others'  good ; 
who  has  instituted  a  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth, 
which  kingdom  is  of  a  nature  to  continue  forever, 
if  there  is  any  continuance  beyond  this  world  and 
this  life;  and  in  whose  doings  and  sufferings  on 
earth  a  number  of  specific  predictions  were  mi- 
nutely fulfilled.  Then  we  may  say  that  we  have 
here  a  series  of  prophecies  which  are  so  applicable 
to  the  person  and  earthly  life  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
to  be  thereby  shown  to  have  been  designed  to  ap- 
ply to  Him.  And  if  they  were  designed  to  apply 
to  Him,  prophetical  prediction  is  proved. 

Objections  have  been  urged:  —  1.  Vagueneis, 
—  It  has  been  said  that  the  prophecies  are  too 
darkly  and  vaguely  worded  to  be  proved  predictive 
by  the  events  which  they  are  alleged  to  foretell. 
This  objection  is  stated  with  clearness  and  force 
by  Ammon.  Ho  sa3's,  "  Such  simple  sentences 
the  following:  Israel  has  not  to  expect  a  king,  but 
a  teacher;  this  teacher  will  be  bom  at  Bethlehem 
during  the  reign  of  Herod;  he  will  lay. down  his 
life  under  Tiberius,  in  attestation  of  the  tmth  of 
his  religion;  through  the  destraction  of  Jemsa- 
lem,  and  the  complete  extinction  of  the  Jewish 
state,  he  wiU  spread  his  doctrine  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world  —  a  few  sentences  like  these,  expressed 
in  phiin  historical  prose,  would  not  only  b^tr  the 
character  of  tme  predictions,  but,  when  once  their 
genuiuetiess  was  proved,  they  would  be  of  incom- 
parably greater  worth  to  us  than  all  the  oracles  of 
the  Old  Testament  taken  together"  (Ch-iitoktgy, 
p.  12).  But  to  this  it  might  be  answered,  and 
has  been  in  effl^ct  answered  by  Hengstenbefg  — 1. 
That  God  nsver  forces  men  to  believe,  but  that 
there  is  suoh  an  union  of  deflniteness  and  vague- 
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ness  in  the  prophecies  as  to  enable  tliose  who  art 
willing  to  discover  the  tmth,  while  the  willfully 
blind  are  not  forcibly  constrained  to  see  it  2. 
That,  had  the  prophecies  been  couched  in  the  form 
of  direct  dedarations,  their  fulfillment  would  have  ' 
thereby  been  rendered  impossible,  or,  at  least,  capa- 
ble of  frustration.  3.  lliat  the  effect  of  prophecy 
(e.  ff.  with  refermce  to  the  time  of  the  Menoah's 
coming)  would  have  been  far  leas  b^i^dal  to  be> 
lievere,  as  being  less  adapted  to  keep  them  in  a 
state  of  constant  expectation.  4.  That  the  Mes- 
siah of  ReveUtion  could  not  be  so  ckariy  por- 
totyed  in  his  varied  character  as  God  and  Bian,  at 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  if  he  had  been  the 
mere  ** teacher**  which  is  all  that  Atnnioa  ae- 
kiiowledges  him  to  be.  5.  That  the  state  of  the 
Prophets,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  Dirine  reve- 
lation, was  (as  we  shall  presently  show)  andi  st 
necessarily  to  make  their  predictions  fragmentaiy, 
figurative,  and  abstracted  from  the  relatioDa  of 
time.  6.  That  some  portions  of  the  prophecies 
were  intended  to  be  of  double'  application,  and 
some  portions  to  be  understood  only  on  their  fvi- 
fiUment  (cfl  John  xiv.  29;  Ez.  xxxvi.  3C). 

2.  Obscurittf  of  a  part  or  parts  of  a  propkeeg 
otherwise  dear.  —  The  objection  drawn  from  **  the 
unintelligibleiiess  of  one  part  of  a  prophecy,  as 
invalidating  the  proof  of  foresight  arising  from  the 
evident  completion  of  those  parts  which  are  under- 
stood **  is  akin  to  that  drawn  from  the  Tagueness 
of  the  whole  of  it  And  it  may  be  answered  with 
the  same  arguments,  to  which  we  may  add  the 
consideration  nrged  by  Butler  that  it  is,  for  the 
argument  in  hand,  the  same  as  if  the  parts  not 
understood  were  written  in  cipher  or  noc  writfteo 
at  all:  »*  Suppose  a  writing,  partly  in  cipher  and 
partly  in  plain  words  at  loigth;  and  that  in 
the  part  one  understood  there  appeared  mcotko 
of  several  known  fiicts  —  it  would  never  oome  into 
any  man's  thought  to  imsgine  that  if  he  yndcr* 
stood  the  whole,  perhaps  he  might  find  that  these 
facts  were  not  in  reality  known  by  the  writer*' 
{Analogy,  pt.  ii.  c.  vii.).  Furthenn<»«,  if  it  be 
true  that  prophecies  rdatitig  to  the  first  coming 
of  the  Messiah  refer  also  to  his  second  coming, 
some  part  of  those  prophedce  most  necetsariig  be 
as  yet  not  fblly  understood. 

It  would  appear  fh>m  these  conaideratioos  that 
Davi8on*s  second  **  condition,*'  above  quoted,  **  tbs 
clear  and  palpable  flilfiUment  of  the  pnq>beey/* 
should  be  so  fkr  modified  as  to  take  into  account 
the  necessary  difficulty,  mon  or  leas  great,  in  reeog- 
nizing  the  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy  which  results 
from  the  necessary  vagueness  and  obseuritj  of  the 
prophecy  itself. 

3.  Application  of  the  several  propkeeiet  to  a 
more  immediate  rubjeet.  —  It  has  been  the  task  of 
many  Biblical  critics  to  examine  the  diflerent  pat- 
sages  whicH  are  aUeged  to  be  predictions  of  diii^ 
and  to  show  that  they  were  delivered  in  reference 
to  some  person  or  thing  contemporary  with,  or 
shortly  subsequent  to,  the  time  of  the  writer. 
The  conclusion  is  then  drawn,  sometimes  accra- 
ftiUy,  sometimes  as  an  inference  not  to  be  resisted, 
that  the  pa&sages  in  question  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Mesuah.  We  have  here  to  dntin|;iitth 
carefully  between  the  conclusion  proved,  and  the 
corolUiy  drawn  from  it  Let  it  be  granted  that  It 
may  be  pro^-ed  of  all  the  predictions  of  the  Mca- 
slab  — it  certainly  toay  be  proved  of  many  —  thai 

some  historical  and  preaeat 
underidikfa  G«d 


they  primarily  apply  to  some  hisi 
&et:  in  that  ease  a  certain  law, 
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voadMafcb  Ait  prophetical  revelations,  is  disoov- 
eied ;  bat  there  is  no  semblance  of  disproof  of  the 
further  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  passages 
under  consideration.  That  some  such  law  does 
exist  has  been  argued  at  length  by  Mr.  Davison. 
He  believes,  however,  that  "it  obtains  only  in 
some  of  the  more  distinguished  monuments  of 
prophecy,**  such  as  the  prophecies  founded  on,  and 
having  primary  reference  to,  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
vid, the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (CM  Prophecy^  Disc.  v.).  Dr.  Lee 
thinks  that  Davison  "exhibits  too  great  reserve  in 
the  application  of  this  important  principle**  {On 
Ifupiration^  Lect.  iv.).  He  considers  it  to  be  of 
universal  application;  and  upon  it  he  founds  the 
doctrine  of  the  **  double  sense  of  prophecy,**  ac- 
cording to  which  a  prediction  is  fulfilled  in  two  or 
even  more  distinct  but  analogous  subjects:  first  in 
type,  then  in  antitype;  and  after  that  perhaps 
awai(s  a  still  further  and  more  complete  ftilfiilment. 
This  view  of  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  seems 
oeoeasary  for  the  explanation  of  our  Lord*B  predic- 
tion on  the  mount,  rehting  at  once  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  and  to  the  end  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. It  is  on  this  principle  that  Pearson 
writes:  "Many  are  the  prophecies  which  concern 
Him,  many  the  promises  which  are  made  of  Him ; 
but  yet  some  of  them  very  obscure.  .... 
Wbere8oe\-er  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  Anointed,  it 
may  well  ht  fi-Mt  understood  of  some  other  per- 
son; except  one  pUce  in  Daniel,  where  Messiah 
is  foretold  <  to  be  cut  ofiT*  **  {On  the  Creed,  Art 
ID. 

Whether  it  can  be  proved  by  an  investigation 
of  Holy  Scripture,  that  this  relation  between 
Divine  announcements  for  the  fhture  and  certain 
present  events  does  so  exist  as  to  constitute  a  Uw, 
and  whether,  if  the  law  is  proved  to  exist,  it  is  of 
universal,  or  only  of  partial  application,  we  do  not 
pause  to  determine.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the 
existence  of  a  primary  sense  cannot  exclude  the 
possibility  of  a  secondary  sense.  The  question, 
therefore,  really  is,  whether  the  prophecies  are 
applicable  to  Christ:  if  they  are  so  applicable,  the 
previous  application  of  each  of  them  to  some  his- 
torical event  would  not  invalidate  the  proof  that 
they  were  deigned  as  a  whole  to  find  their  full 
completion  in  Him.  Nay,  even  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  prophets  had  in  their  thoughts 
nothing  beyond  the  primary  completion  of  their 
words  (a  tiling  which  we  at  present  leave  undeter- 
mined), no  inference  could  thence  be  drawn  agunst 
their  secondary  application ;  for  such  an  inference 
would  assume,  what  no  believer  in  inspiration  will 
grant,  viz.,  that  the  prophets  are  the  sole  authors 
of  their  prophecies.  The  rule.  Nihil  in  $cripto 
quad  non  priut  in  scriptore^  is  sound;  but,  the 
question  is,  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  au- 
thor of  the  prophecies  —  the  human  instrument  or 
the  Divine  Author?  (See  Hengstenberg,  Chris- 
Udogy,  Appendix  VI.,  p.  433.) 

4.  Mitftcutoui  dinrncter.  —  It  is  probable  that 
this  lies  at  the  root  of  the  many  and  various  efforts 
made  to  disprove  the  predictive  power  of  the 
prophets.  There  is  no  question  that  if  miracles 
are,  either  physically  or  morally,  impossible,  then 


a  Hence  Che  emphatio  declarations  of  the  Great 
Prophet  of  the  Church  that  ha  did  not  speak  of  Him- 
«alf  (John  vii.  17,  te.). 

b  Haimonkles  has  drawn  out  the  points  in  which 
I  Is  erasiderBd  superior  Co  all  other  prophets  as 
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prediction  is  impossible;  and  those  passages  which 
have  ever  been  accounted  predictive,  must  be  ex- 
plained away  as  being  vague,  as  being  obscure,  as 
applying  only  to  something  in  the  writer's  lifetime, 
or  on  some  other  hypothesis.  This  b  only  saying 
that  belief  in  prediction  is  not  compatible  with  the 
theory  of  Atheism,  or  with  the  philosophy  which 
r^ects  the  overruling  Providence  of.  a  personal 
God.     And  this  is  not  to  be  denied. 

IV.  The  Prophetic  Statb.  —  We  learn  from 
Holy  Scripture  that  it  was  by  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  that  the  prophets  received  the  Di- 
vine  communication.  Thus,  on  the  appointment 
of  the  seventy  elders,  <*  The  Lord  said,  I  will  take 
of  the  Spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it 

upon  them And  the  Ijord  .  .  .  took  of 

the  Spirit  that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  unto 
the  se\-enty  elders;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
the  Spirit  rested  upon  them,  they  prophesied  and 
did  not  cease.  ....  And  Moses  said,  Would 
God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and 
that  the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them  ** 
(Num.  xi.  17,  2d.  29).  Here  we  see  that  what 
made  the  seventy  prophesy,  was  their  being  endued 
with  the  Lord's  Spirit  by  the  Lord  Himself.  So 
it  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Ixrd  which  made  Saul  (1 
Sam.  X.  6)  and  his  messengers  (1  Sam.  xix.  20) 
prophesy.  And  thus  St.  Peter  assures  us  that 
**  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of 
man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake,  moved  {^^p^fi- 
tyot)  by  the  Holy  Ghost**  (2  Pet.  i.  21),  while 
false  prophets  are  described  as  those  "  who  speak  a 
vision  of  their  own  heart,  and  not  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  "  (Jer.  xxiii.  16),  "  who  prophesy  out 
of  thehr  own  hearts,  .  .  who  follow  their  own 
spirit,  and  have  seen  nothint;**  (Ex.  xiii.  2,  3).> 
The  prophet  held  an  intermediate  position  in  com* 
munication  between  God  and  man.  God  commu- 
nicated with  him  by  his  Spirit,  and  be,  having 
received  this  communication,  was  **the  spokes- 
man *'  of  God  to  man  (cf.  Kx.  vii.  1  and  iv.  16). 
But  the  means  by  which  the  Dlvme  Spirit  commu- 
nicated with  the  human  spirit,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  human  spirit  under  which  the  Divine 
communkations  were  received,  have  not  been 
clearly  declared  to  us.  They  are,  however,  indi- 
cated. On  the  occasion  of  ^e  sedition  of  Miriam 
and  Aaron,  vre  read,  **  And  the  I^ord  said.  Hear 
now  my  words:  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you, 
I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a 
vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream.  My 
servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is  Suthful  in  aU  mine 
house:  vrith  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth, 
even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches,  and  the 
similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold'*  (Num. 
xii.  6-8).  Here  we  have  an  exhaustive  division 
of  the  diflferent  ways  in  which  the  revelations  of 
God  are  made  to  man.  1.  Direct  declaration  and 
manifestation,  "  I  will  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  ap- 
parently, and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he 
behokl.*'  2.  Vision.  8.  Dream.  It  is  indicated 
that,  at  least  at  this  time,  the  vision  and  the 
dream  were  the  special  means  of  conveying  a  reve- 
Ution  to  a  prophet,  while  the  higher  form  of  direct 
declaration  and  manifestation  was  resen'ed  for  the 
'  more  highly  &vored  Moses.^    Joel's  prophecy  ap- 

Ibllows:  ^'1.  All  the  other  prophets  saw  the  proph- 
ecy In  a  dream  or  In  %  vision,  but  our  Rabbi  Moses 
saw  It  whilst  awake.  2.  To  all  the  other  prophets  It 
was  revealed  through  the  medium  of  an  anfri,  and 
therefore  thsj  saw  that  which  taey  saw  hi  an  aUe- 
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}ieftT8  to  make  the  same  division,  **  Your  old  men 
•hall  dream  dreama,  and  your  young  men  shall  see 
▼isions,"  these  bdng  the  two  methods  in  which 
the  promise,  ^^your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
pro[A)esy/'  are  to  be  carried  out  (ii.  28).  And  of 
Daniel  we  are  told  that  **  he  had  understanding  in 
aU  visions  and  dreams  "  (Dan.  i.  17).  Can  these 
phases  of  the  prophetic  state  be  distinguished  from 
each  other?  and  in  what  did  they  consist? 

According  to  the  theory  of  Philo  and  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  the  prophet  was  in  a  state  of  entire 
unconsciousness  at  the  time  that  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  Divine  inspiration,  '^for  the  human 
understanding,**  says  Philo,  **  takes  its  departure  on 
the  arrival  <tf  the  Divine  Spirit,  and,  on  the  removal 
of  the  latter,  again  returns  to  its  home,  for  the 
mortal  must  not  dwell  with  the  immortal**  ( Qvis 
JRer.  Div,  Hmr,  i.  i.  p.  511).  Balaam  is  described 
by  him  as  an  unconscious  instrument  through 
whom  God  spoke  ( Dt  Vit&  Motis^  Hb.  1. 1.  ii.  p. 
124).  Joseph  us  makes  Babam  excuse  himself  to 
Balak  on  the  same  principle:  ^*  When  the  Spirit  of 
God  seizes  us,  It  utters  whatsoever  sounds  and  words 
It  pleases,  without  any  knowledge  on  our  part, 
.  .  .  .  for  when  It  has  come  into  us.  there  is 
nothing  in  us  which  remains  our  own  '*  (Aniiq.  iv. 
6,  §  5,  t.  i.  p.  216).  This  theory  identifies  Jewish 
prophecy  in  aU  essential  points  with  the  heathen 
fiayriicfit  or  divination,  as  distinct  from  vpo^rtia, 
or  interpretation.  Montanism  adopted  the  same 
view:  "Defimdimus,  in  causa  nov«  prophetiie, 
gratiae  exstasin,  id  est  amentiam,  convenire.  lu 
spiritu  enim  homo  constitutus,  pnesertim  cum  glo- 
riam  Dei  conspicit,  \d  cum  per  ipsum  Deus  loqui- 
tur, necesse  est  excidat  sensu,  obumbratus  scilicet 
virtote  dirina,  de  quo  inter  nos  et  Psychicos  (cath- 
olicos)  qussUo  est  **  (Tertulhan,  Ath,  Marcion. 
iv.  22).  According  to  the  belief,  then,  of  the 
heathen,  of  the  Alexandrian  Jevrs,  and  of  the  Mon- 
tanists,  therision  of  the  prophet  was  seen  while  he 
was  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  unconsciousness,  and  the 
enunciation  of  the  vision  was  made  by  him  in  the 
same  state.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  opposed  the 
Montanist  theory  with  great  unanimity.  In  Euse- 
bius's  Hbtory  (v.  17)  we  read  that  Miltiades  wrote 
a  book  irtpl  rod  fi^  Zuy  w^o^rriv  ir  iKtrrdcti 
AaXciy.  St.  Jerome  wntes:  ^*Non  loquitur 
propheta  iy  iKtrrdatif  ut  Montanus  et  l*risca  Max- 
imiUaque  delirant,  sed  quod  prophetat  liber  est  vis- 
ionis  intelligentis  universa  quie  loquitur  **  {Prolog. 
in  Nahum).  And  again :  "  Neque  vero  ut  Mon- 
tanus cum  insanis  feminb  somniat,  prophetse  in 
ecstasi  locuti  sunt  ut  nescierint  quid  loquereutur,  et 
cum  alios  erudirent  ipsi  ignorarent  quid  dicerent  ** 
{Pmlog,  in  AW.).  Origen  ( Contr,  Ctbum^  vii.  4), 
and  St.  Basil  {Commentaf'y  on  haiah^  Prooem.  c. 
5),  contrast  the  prophet  with  the  soothsayer,  on 
the  ground  of  the  latter  being  deprived  of  his 
senses.  St.  Chrysoetom  draws  out  the  contrast: 
ToGto  ykp  fidtntMt  flJioy,  rh  i^t<rrriK4yaif  rh 
kvdyxv  inrofityttVf  rh  u$ua$aty  rh  cAice<r0ai, 
rh  ffvp€<r$ai  &<rirtp  fuuy6fX€yoy,  'O  8i  woo^-firrjs 
oitX  olheffs,  AAAi  fitrh  Siovo^af  yri<povaiis  Koi 
ewppovovcris  Karaffrdfftvs^  jtcU  cIS^s  &  p04y- 


gory  or  enigma,  but  to  Mos«8  it  i»  said :  With  bim 
will  1  speak  mouth  to  month  (Num.  xU.  8)  and  fu» 
to  flMse  (Ex.  xxxlli.  11).  8  All  the  other  prophets 
were  terrified,  but  with  Moses  it  was  not  so ;  and  this 
Is  what  the  Scripture  says :  As  a  man  speaketh  unto 
his  flrlend  (Ex.  xxxlU.  11).  4.  All  the  other  prophets 
Mold  not  prophesy  at  any  time  that  thvy  wished,  but 
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ycraif  ^c\p  iwayra'  &or€  jud  wpl^  r%s  iufii- 
<rc«f  KiurrfvBfy  yy^pi^t  rhy  itjSanvy  ral  rh 
wpo^rTiy  {Horn,  xzix.  m  EpitL  ad  Corimk.).  At 
the  same  time,  while  drawing  the  distisctioo 
sharply  between  heathen  soothsaying  and  Mon- 
tanist prophesying  on  the  otie  side,  and  Hebfcv 
prophecy  on  the  other,  the  Fathers  use  expressioDs 
so  strong  as  almost  to  represent  the  Prophets  to 
be  passive  instruments  acted  on  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Thus  it  is  that  they  describe  them  u 
muucal  instruments, —  the  pipe  (AtheiiagorBs,  Lt$. 
jn-o  CkiittiunUy  c.  ix.;  Clem.  Alex.  Coltvri.  ad 
(ienf.  c.  i.),  the  lyre  (Justin  Martyr,  C*oAort  ad 
Gnee.  c.  viii.;  Ephnem  Syr.  JUjftkwu  mi.; 
Chrysostom,  Ad  Pop.  Antiock,  Horn.  i.  1 11);  cr 
as  pens  (St.  Gr^.  Magn.  Prof,  in  Mar.  n  Jo6). 
Expressions  such  as  these  (many  of  whidi  sie 
quoted  by  Dr.  Lee,  Appendix  G.)  must  besetsgaisit 
the  passages  which  were  directed  against  the  Moo- 
tanists.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  very  appftdsUe 
diflereiice  between  their  riew  and  that  of  TcrtnOin 
and  Philo.  Which  is  most  in  accordance  with  tk 
indications  of  Holy  Scripture? 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  draw  any  very  pie- 
ciae  distinction  between  the  prophetic  ^^dxesm** 
and  the  prophetic  *'  vision.**  In  the  ease  of  Abrahaa 
(Gen.  XV.  1)  and  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vii.  1),  they  sfen 
to  melt  into  each  other.  In  both,  the  extaul 
senses  are  at  rest,  reflection  is  quiescent,  and  into- 
ition  energizes.  The  action  of  the  ordinary  fiuil* 
ties  is  suspended  in  the  one  case  bj  natural,  in  tbe 
other  supernatural  or  extraordinary  causes.  (Stt 
l>ee,  yn«/7}ra/u>n,  p.  173.)  The  state  intowhkk 
the  prophet  was,  occasionally,  at  least,  thrown  bj 
the  ecstacy,  or  vision,  or  trance,  is  described  poet- 
ically in  the  Book  of  Job  (iv.  13-16,  xxxin.  15), 
and  more  plainly  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  b  the 
case  of  Daniel,  we  find  first  a  deep  sleep  (riil  18, 
X.  9)  accompanied  by  terror  (viii.  17,  x.  8).  Tbei 
be  is  raised  upright  (viii.  18)  on  his  hands  sod 
knees,  and  then  on  his  feet  (x.  10,  11).  Hs  tks 
receives  the  Divine  revelation  (viii.  19,  x.  12). 
After  which  he  falls  to  the  ground  in  a  swum  (x- 
15,  17);  he  is  faint,  sick,  and  astonished  (viii.  ^V 
Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  the  ecstatic  state;  nor 
is  it  confined  to  the  Old  Testament,  though  we  do 
not  find  it  in  the  New  Testament  accompanied  bj 
such  violent  efi*ect8  upon  the  body.  At  the  IVans- 
figuration,  the  disciples  fell  on  their  &ce,  beiof 
overpowered  by  tlie  Divine  glory,  and  were  restoRd, 
like  Daniel,  by  the  touch  of  Jesus*9  hand.  St. 
Peter  fell  into  a  trance  {%Kcrajifii\  before  ber^ 
ceived  his  vision,  uistmcting  him  as  to  the  adnii- 
sion  of  the  Gentiles  (AcU  x.  10,  xi.  5).  St  PmI 
was  in  a  trance  {iy  iicffrdcti)  when  he  was  tum- 
manded  to  devote  himself  to  the  conversioo  of  tki 
Gentiles  (Acts  xxii.  17),  and  when  he  was  can^ 
up  into  the  third  heaven  (2  Cor.  xii.  1).  St. 
John  was  probably  in  the  same  state  (ip  wy^vpacn) 
when  he  received  the  message  to  the  seven  churthes 
(Rev.  i.  10).  The  prophetic  trance,  then,  most  bo 
acknowledged  as  a  Scriptural  account  of  the  itatc 
in  which  the  prophets  and  other  inspired  per- 
sons, sometimes,  at  least,  received  Divine  renb- 


with  Moees  it  was  not  so,  but  at  any  time  that  kt 
wished  fbr  it,  the  Holy  Spirit  eame  upon  him ;  so  tbM 
It  was  not  necessary  for  hhn  to  prepare  his  sstod,  ftt 
he  was  always  ready  far  it,  like  the  minloterlar  •>* 
gels "  {Had  HachazakaK  e.  vU.,  Beniardls  tsaasL p 
116,  quoted  by  Lee,  p.  457). 
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It  would  teem  to  have  been  of  the  CiJlowlng 
tiature. 

(1.)  The  bodily  Benaes  were  closed  to  external 
objects  as  in  deep  sleep.  (2.)  The  reflective  and 
discursive  (acuity  was  still  and  inactive.  (S.)  The 
spiritual  iiMnilty  (iryev/Aa)  was  awakened  to  the 
highest  state  of  energy.  Hence  it  is  that  revela- 
tions in  trances  are  described  by  the  prophets  as 
»*  seen  "  or  "  heard  *'  by  them,  for  the  spiritual 
fiiculty  energizes  by  immediate  percq[)tion  on  the 
part  of  the  inward  sense,  not  by  inference  and 
ihonght.  Thus  Tsaiah  *« sau;  the  Lord  sitting' 
(Is.  vi.  1).  Zechariah  **  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
amo**  (Zeoh.  ii  1);  **  the  word  of  the  Lord  which 
Micah  ftw  **  (Mic.  i.  1);  ''the  wonder  which  Ha- 
bakknk  did  see  **  (Hab.  i.  1).  «*  Peter  saw  heaven 
opened  .  .  .  and  there  came  a  voice  to  him  ** 
(Acts  X.  11).  Paul  was  '*  in  a  trance,  and  t'tw 
Him  tayinff "  (Acts  xxii.  18).  John  "  heard  a 
great  voice  .  .  .  and  #010  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks*' (Rev.  i.  13).  Hence  it  b,  too,  that  the 
prophets*  visions  are  unconnected  and  fragmentary, 
inasmaeh  as  they  are  not  the  sul^ect  of  the  reflec- 
tive but  of  the  perceptive  fiieulty.  They  described 
what  they  saw  and  heard,  not  what  they  had  them- 
sdves  thought  out  and  systematized.  Hence,  too, 
succession  in  time  is  disregarded  or  unnoticed. 
The  subjects  of  the  vision  being,  to  the  prophets* 
sight,  in  juxtaposition  or  enfolding  each  other, 
some  in  the  foreground,  some  in  the  background, 
are  necessarily  abstracted  from  the  rehttions  of  time. 
Hence,  too,  the  imagery  with  which  the  prophetic 
writings  are  cok>red,  and  the  dramatic  east  in 
which  they  are  moulded ;  these  peculiarities  result- 
ing, as  we  have  afavady  said,  in  a  necessary  obscu- 
rity and  difficulty  of  interpretation. 

But  though  it  must  be  aUowed  that  Seripture 
language  seems  to  point  out  the  state  of  dream  and 
of  trance,  or  ecstasy,  as  a  condition  in  which  the 
human  instrument  received  the  Divine  communica- 
tions, it  does  not  foUow  that  all  the  prophetic  rev- 
elations were  thus  made.  We  must  acknowledge 
the  state  of  trance  in  such  passages  as  Is.  vi. 
(called  ordinarily  the  vision  of  Isaiah),  as  Ex.  i. 
(called  the  vision  of  Ezekiel),  as  Dan.  vii.,  viii.,x., 
zi,  xiL  (called  the  visions  of  Daniel),  as  Zech.i., 
iv.,  v.,  vi.  (called  the  visions  of  Zechariah),  as  Acts 
X.  (caUed  the  vision  of  St  Peter),  as  2  Cor,  xii. 
(called  the  vision  of  St.  Paul),  and  similar  in- 
stances, which  are  indicated  by  the  Unguage  used. 
But  it  does  not  seem  true  to  say,  with  Hengsten- 
beig,  that  *«  the  difference  between  these  prophecies 
and  the  rest  is  a  vanishing  one,  and  if  we  but  pos- 
sess the  power  and  the  ability  to  look  noore  deeply 
Into  them,  the  marks  of  the  vision  may  be 
discerned*'  {Ckriitologtf,  voL  iv.  p.  4n).«  St 
Paul  distinguishes  **  revelations  **  fiwm  '*  visions  ** 
(2  Cor.  xii.  1).  In  the  books  of  Moses  *' speak- 
ing mouth  to  mouth  **  Is  contrasted  with  "  visions 
«nd  dreams  "  (Num.  xii.  8).  It  is  true  that  hi 
this  last-quoted  passage,  «* visions  and  dreams*' 
ftkne  appear  to  he  attributed  to  the  prophet,  while 
«*  speaking  mouth  to  mouth  "  is  reserved  for  Moses. 
But  when  Moses  was  dead,  the  cause  of  this  di'fler- 
ence  would  cease.  During  the  era  of  prophecy  there 
were  none  nearer  to  God,  none  with  whom  He 
would,  we  may  suppose,  communicate  more  openly 
than  the  prophets.  We  should  expect,  then,  that 
(hey  would  be  the  recipients,  not  only  of  visions 
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•  This  Tiew  Is  advocated  also  by  Velthusen  (D«  op- 
Kflft  rtntm  fuXHrarmm  detcrtptitme),  Jahn  {Eimkil.  in 


hi  the  state  of  dream  or  ecstasy,  but  also  of  ths 
direct  revelations  which  are  called  speakmg  mouth 
to  mouth.  The  greater  part  of  the  Divine  communi- 
cations we  may  suppose  to  have  been  thus  made  to 
the  prophets  in  their  waking  and  ordinary  state, 
while  the  visions  were  exhibited  to  them  either  in 
the  state  of  sleep,  or  in  the  state  of  ecstasy.  <*  The 
more  ordinary  mode  through  which  the  word  of  the 
liord,  as  for  as  we  can  trace,  came,  was  through  a 
divine  impulse  given  to  the  prophet's  own  thoughts  " 
(Stanley,  p.  426 ).  Hence  it  foUows  that,  whUe  the 
Fathers  in  theur  opposition  to  Montanism  and  jttoyfa 
were  pushed  somewhat  too  far  in  their  denial  of 
the  ecstatic  state,  they  were  yet  perfectly  exact  in 
their  descriptions  of  the  condition  under  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  prophetic  reveUtions  were  re- 
ceived and  promulgated.  No  truer  description  has 
been  given  of  them  than  that  of  Hippolytus,  and 
that  of  St  13asil:  Ob  yhp  4^  i9ias  ivydfitms 
i^OfyyovTOf  ob9^  &Ttp  abrol  4$o6KoyTO  ravra 
iK^pvTToyt  &AA^  xpwToy  fi^y  9th  rov  A^yov 
iiro<^i(oyro  hpOm^  mira  Zt*  Spafidrcty  ir/>oe8t- 
HdaKoyro  rk  fiikXoyra  maXm'  tJO*  oJhw  we- 
irei<rfi4yoi  fKtyoy  raura  iwfp  avruis  Ijy  lUyon 
kwh  rov  ©€o5  kroKfKpv/Afidya  (HippoL  De  An^ 
tichristo^  c.  ii.)*  Tlvs  rpot^'fiTtvoy  al  icaBapQti 
icol  Hiavytis  i^x^*  oloy§l  Kdrorrpa  yty6fi€t^ 
rrit  Btlas  iy^pytlas^  r^y  H/i^aiy  paif^y  icol 
iffvyxvrcy  icol  oMy  hn$o\ovfiiyiiy  4k  r&w 
ToBw  Ti)f  ffopichs  ixtZwiKyvyro'  wcUri  ii\y  yhp 
wdptart  rh  "Ay toy  TlytvfM  (St  Basil,  Coinm.  in 
E$aL  Prooem.). 

Had  the  prophets  a  full  knowledge  of  that  which 
they  predicted.^  It  follows  from  what  we  have 
already  sakl  that  they  had  not,  and  could  not  have. 
They  were  the  **  spokesmen  "  of  Q<A  (Ex.  vii.  1), 
the  <^ mouth''  by  which  his  words  were  uttered, 
or  they  were  enabled  to  view,  and  empowered  to 
describe,  pictures  presented  to  their  spiritual  in* 
tuition;  but  there  are  no  grounds  fbr  believing  that, 
contemporaneously  with  this  muracle.  there  was 
wrought  another  miracle  enlarging  the  understand- 
ing of  the  prophet  so  as  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the 
Di\'ine  counsels  which  he  was  gadng  into,  or  which 
he  was  the  instrument  of  enunciating.  We  should 
not  expect  it  beforehand;  and  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  the  prophets  themselves  (Dan.  xii.  8 ;  Zech. 
iv.  5),  and  of  St  Peter  (1  Pet.  L  10),  to  the  ftci 
that  they  fluently  did  not  comprehend  them. 
The  passage  in  St.  Peter's  Epistle  is  very  instruc- 
tive: **0f  which  salvation  the  prophets  hare  in- 
quired and  searehed  diligently,  who  prophesied  <^ 
the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you:  searching 
what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified 
beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory 
that  should  follow.  Unto  whom  it  was  revMled, 
that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  vn  they  did 
minister  the  things,  which  are  now  reported  unto 
you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  <1own  from  heaven." 
It  is  here  decUred  (1)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  through 
the  prophet  or  the  prophet  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
testified  of  Christ's  sufTerincs  and  ascension,  and 
of  the  institution  of  Christianity:  (2)  that  after 
having  uttered  predictions  on  those  subjects,  the 
minds  of  the  prophets  occupied  themselves  in  seareh- 
ing  into  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  that  they 
had  uttered;  (3)  that  they  were  then  dirinely  in- 


dU  gdtUicken  BUeher  dt$  A.  S),   Tholnck  (Di«   i7» 
pfuten  vnd  ikrt  WtisMgungtn). 
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fbrmed  that  tlielr  predictions  were  not  to  fiud  their 
completion  until  the  last  days,  and  that  they  them- 
selves were  instniments  for  declaring  good  things 
that  should  conte  not  to  their  own  but  to  a  iiiture 
generation.  This  is  exactly  what  the  propheUc 
state  above  described  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
While  the  Divine  communication  is  being  recdved, 
the  human  instrument  is  simply  passive.  He  sees 
or  hears  by  his  spiritual  intuition  or  peiception, 
and  dedares  what  he  has  seen  or  heard.  Then 
the  reflective  faculty  which  had  been  quiescent  but 
never  so  over])owered  as  to  be  destroyed,  awakens 
to  the  consideration  of  the  message  or  vision  re- 
ceived, and  it  strives  earnestly  to  understand  it, 
and  more  especially  to  look  at  the  revektion  as  in 
instead  of  tmi  qftimt.  The  result  is  fitilure;  but 
thUi  Mure  is  softened  by  tiie  Divine  intimation 
that  the  time  is  not  yet«  The  two  questions, 
What  did  the  prophet  understand  by  this  prophecy  ? 
and,  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  prophecy  ?  are 
totally  different  in  the  estimation  of  every  one 
who  believes  that  **  the  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  the 
Prophets,*'  or  who  considers  it  possible  that  he  did 
so  speak.^ 

V.  Interpretatiom  of  Prkdictive  Proph- 
ECT.  —  We  have  only  space  for  a  few  rules,  deduced 
from  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  nature 
of  prophecy.  They  are,  (1.)  Interpose  distances  of 
time  according  at  history  may  show  them  to  be 
neeessaiy  with  respect  to  the  past,  or  inference  may 
show  them  to  be  likely  in  respect  to  the  future, 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prophetic  visions  are 
abstncted  ftom  refcitions  in  time.  (2.)  Distinguish 
the  form  from  the  idea.  Thus  Isidab  (zi.  lb)  rep- 
resents the  idea  of  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  from 
before  God's  people  in  the  fin-m  of  the  Ijord'i 
destro}-ing  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea,  and 
smiting  the  river  uito  sexen  streams.  (3.)  Distin- 
guish in  like  nmnner  figure  from  what  is  represented 
by  it,  e.  ^.,  in  the  verse  previous  to  that  quoted, 
do  not  understand  Hteraily,  •*  They  shall  fy  ^pon 
the  MhotUdei's  of  the  Philistines  **  (Is.  xi.  14 ).  (4. ) 
Make  allowance  for  the  imagery  of  the  prophetic 
visions,  and  for  the  poetical  diction  in  which  they 
are  expressed.  (5  )  In  respect  to  things  past,  in- 
terpret by  the  apparent  meaning,  cheeked  by  refer- 
ence to  evaits;  in  respect  to  things  future,  inter- 
pret by  the  apparent  meaning,  checked  by  reference 
to  the  analogy  of  the  &ith.  (6.)  Interpret  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  which  may  be  deduced  f^om 
the  examples  of  visions  explained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. (7.)  Interpret  according  to  the  principle 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  examples  of  proph- 
ecies interpreted  in  the  New  Testament 

VI.  Use  ok  Prophecy.—  Predictive  prophecy 
■  at  once  a  part  and  an  evidence  of  revelation :  at 


a  See  Kebis,  OiniUian  Year,  18th  S.  aft.  Trin.,  and 
Lm,  Inspiration,  p.  210. 

&  It  is  oo  this  principle  mtber  than  as  it  Is  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  M'Caul  {Aids  to  Fititk)  that  the 
prophecy  of  Ilosea  xi.  1  is  to  be  interpreted.  Uosea, 
we  may  well  believe,  understood  in  hto  own  words  no 
more  than  a  refereDoe  :o  the  historical  fiu:t  that  the 
children  of  Innu;]  ranie  out  of  Csypt.  But  Uosea  was 
not  the  author  of  the  prophecy  —  be  was  the  Instro- 
msnt  by  which  it  was  promulgated  The  Holy  Spirit 
Intended  something  further  —  and  what  this  something 
was  He  informs  us  by  the  Evangelist  St  Matthew 
(Blate.  i)  15).  The  two  facts  of  the  iKraeHtes  being 
*  ed  out  ot  KjT  Pt  and  of  CbriKt's  return  ftroui  Eg3pt 
ippear  to  Frufossor  Jowett  ao  distinct  UuU  Uie  ref(M^ 
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the  time  that  it  is  deUvered,  and  ontfl  its  AMI. 
ment,  a  part;  after  it  has  been  fulfilled,  an  evidaiceL 
St  Peter  (Ep.  2,  i.  19)  describes  it  as  "^a  light 
shining  in  a  daric  plaee,*'  or  ^a  taper  gtimncring 
where  there  is  nothing  to  reflect  its  rays,**  that  is. 
throwing  some  light,  but  only  a  feeble  fight  as 
compared  with  what  is  shed  firom  the  Geqpel  hia- 
tory.  To  this  light,  feeble  as  it  is,  *'  you  do  well,** 
says  the  Apostle,  **  to  take  heed.**  And  he  warns 
them  not  to  be  offended  at  the  feebleoecs  of  the 
light,  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  propbecj  vntil 
its  fulfillment  —  (in  the  case  of  Hessfamio  predie- 
tions,  of  which  he  is  speaking,  described  as  **>  mitSk 
the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your 
hearts'*)  — to  shed  only  a  feeble  light  Naj,  he 
continues,  e^-en  the  prophets  could  not  themadves 
interpret  its  meaning,<^  ^  for  the  prophecy  cmie 
not  in  oki  time  by  the  will  of  nuui/*  i.  e.  tlit 
prophets  were  not  the  authors  of  their  predictioiis, 
**  but  holy  men  of  old  spake  by  the  impukt 
(ipepAfierot)  of  the  Holy  Ghost'*  This,  then,  vas 
the  use  of  prophecy  before  its  fulfillment,  —  to  act 
as  a  feeble  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  which  it 
did  not  dispd,  but  through  which  it  threw  its  imys 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  a  true-hearted  bettevor 
to  direct  his  steps  and  guide  his  anticipations  (cH. 
Acto  liU.  27).  But  after  fulfiUmeut,  St  Peter  says, 
**  the  word  of  prophecy  '*  becomes  *'•  more  sure  ** 
than  it  was  before,  that  is,  it  is  no  longer  mcrdj 
a  feeble  light  to  guide,  but  it  is  a  firm  gronnd  of 
confidence,  and,  combined  with  the  apoi^olic  testi- 
mony, scnes  as  a  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  fiuth ; 
so  trustworthy,  that  e^en  after  he  and  his  bretlMr 
Apostles  are  dead,  those  whom  be  addressed  vil 
feel  secure  that  they  "  had  not  followed  cunningly 
devised  fables,**  but  the  truth. 

As  an  evidence,  fulfilled  prophecy  is  as  soAiafre- 
tory  as  anything  can  be,  for  who  can  know  tlit 
fiiture  except  the  Ruler  who  disposes  fotnre  cvtnts; 
and  from  whom  can  come  prediction  except  from 
Him  who  knows  the  future?  After  all  that  hM 
been  said  and  unsaid,  prophecy  and  niiiarles,  ea^ 
resting  on  their  own  evidence,  must  ahr«ys  be  the 
chief  and  direct  eridenees  of  the  tmth  of  the  Divine 
character  of  a  reKgion.  Where  they  exist,  a  Dtvine 
power  is  prox-ed.  Nevertheless,  tliey  should  never 
be  rested  on  alone,  but  in  combinatioo  with  the 
general  character  of  the  wliole  schenae  to  whieli 
they  belong.  Its  miracles,  its  prophecies,  its  metals, 
its  propagation,  and  its  adaptation  to  huauui  needs, 
are  the  chief  evidences  of  Christianity.  None  of 
these  must  be  taken  separately.  'l*he  fcct  of  their 
conspiring  together  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  aO. 
That  one  object  with  which  predictions  are  delivcnd 
is  to  serve  in  an  after  age  as  an  evidence  on  whidi 
ftdth  may  reasonably  rest,  is  stated  by  our  Lord 


enee  by  St  Matthew  to  the  Prophet  Is  to  hiss  laex- 
plicable  except  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  mistake  on  the 
part  at  the  EvacgsUst  (see  Jowett's  fiMoy  am  the  Im^ 
terpretation  of  Scripture).  A  deeper  Insfgbt  into  Scrip- 
ture shows  that  "  the  Jewish  people  themselves,  ttMir 
hiAtory,  their  ritual,  their  government,  all  pressot  oas 
grand  prophecy  of  the  Aitnrc  Redeemer  ^*  (Lee,  p.  107 ). 
Consequently  ^  Israel "  Is  one  of  the  Jbrms  natmaUy 
taken  in  the  prophetic  vWon  by  the  irfm  **  JfesM*.** 
c  This  Is  a  mors  probable  mcaninf  of  the  weids 
aims  hnXvaem  ev  yirnvM  than  that  given  by  Vmemm 
(On  tJu  Creed,  art  i.  p.  17,  ed.  Barton),  << that  as 
prophecy  did  so  proceed  firom  the  prophet  that  hs  ef 
himself  or  by  his  own  instinot  did  open  his  i 
prophesy." 
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HiiuBelf !  **  And  now  I  have  told  you  before  it  oome 
to  pais,  that  when  U  ia  come  to  pais  ye  might  he- 
iieve"  (John  xiv.  29). 

VII.    DEVEfiOPMENT   OP    MeSSIANIO   PKOPH- 

ECY.  —  Prediction,  in  the  shape  of  promise  and 
threatening,  begins  with  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  Fall,  hopes  of  recovery  and  sal- 
vation are  held  out,  but  the  manner  in  which  this 
salvation  is  to  be  effected  is  left  altogether  indefinite. 
All  that  is  at  first  declared  is  that  it  shall  come 
through  a  child  of  woman  (Gen.  iii  15).  By  de- 
grrees  the  area  is  limited :  it  is  to  oome  through  the 
fiuuily  of  Shem  (Gen.  ix.  26),  through  the  family 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  3),  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  18), 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  xx\iii.  14),  of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10). 
Balaam  seems  to  say  that  it  will  be  wrought  by  a 
warlike  Israelitish  King  (Num.  xxiv.  17);  Jacob, 
by  a  peaceful  Huler  of  the  earth  {Gen,  xlix.  10); 
Motes,  by  a  Prophet  like  himself,  i.  e.  a  revealer 
•f  a  new  religious  dispensation  (Deut.  xviiL  15). 
Nathan's  announcement  (2  Sam.  tU.  16)  deter- 
mines ftirther  that  the  salvation  is  to  come  through 
the  bouse  of  David,  and  through  a  descendant  of 
David  who  shall  be  himself  a  kii^.  This  promise  is 
developed  by  David  himself  in  the  Messianic  Psalms. 
PM.  xviiL  and  IxL  are  founded  on  the  promise 
eommunicated  by  Nathan,  and  do  not  go  beyond 
the  announoemoit  made  by  Nathan.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Ps.  bcxxix.,  which  was  composed  by 
a  later  writer.  Pss.  ii.  and  ex.  rest  upon  the  same 
promiie  as  tbmr  foundation,  but  add  new  features 
to  it.  The  Son  of  David  is  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
(ii.  7),  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (ii.  2),  not  only 
the  King  of  Zion  (ii.  6,  ex.  1),  but  the  inheritor 
and  lord  of  the  whole  earth  (ii.  8,  ex.  6),  and,  be- 
sides this,  a  Priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
ehisedek  (ex.  4).  At  the  same  time  he  is,  as 
typified  by  his  progenitor,  to  be  full  of  sufibring  and 
ainiotion  (Psa.  xxii.,  Ixxi.,  cii.,  cix.):  brought  down 
to  the  grave,  yet  raised  to  life  without  seeing  cor- 
ruption (Ps.  xvL).  In  Pss.'  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  the  sons  of 
Korah  and  Solomon  describe  his  peaceful  reign. 
Between  Solomon  and  Hesekiah  intervened  some 
200  years,  during  which  the  voice  of  prophecy  was 
silent  The  Mesnanic  conception  entertained  at 
this  time  by  the  Jews  might  have  been  that  of  a 
King  of  the  royal  house  of  David  who  would  arise, 
and  gather  under  his  peaceful  sceptre  his  own  people 
and  strangers.  Sufficient  allusion  to  his  propheti- 
cal and  priestly  ofiloes  had  been  made  to  create 
thoughtful  consideration,  but  as  yet  there  was  no 
clear  delineation  of  him  in  these  characters.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  Prophets  to  bring  out  these 
features  mora  distinctly.  The  sixteen  Prophets 
may  be  divided  into  four  grroupe:  the  Prophets  of 
the  Northern   Kingdom,  —  ilosea,    Amos,  Joel, 
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a  The  modem  Jews,  io  oppositloD  to  their  ancient 
ezporitloa,  have  been  driven  to  a  non-Bfessianio  inter- 
pietatioa  of  Is.  lUi.  Among  Christians  the  noo-Mes- 
sianle  interpretation  oommeoced  with  Qrotios.  lie 
i4>pUe8  the  chapter  to  Jeremiah.  Aoeordlng  to  Doeder- 
Mn,  Sohoster,  Stepbaol,  Elohhom,  RoeenmiUler,  llit- 
riff,  Ueodewerk,  Kdoter  (after  the  Jewish  expositori, 
Jarcbl,  Aben-Exra,  KimchI,  Abarbanel,  Upmann),  the 
sakiieot  of  the  prophecy  Is  the  Israelitish  people.  Ac- 
cording to  Eckermann,  Ewald«  Bleek,  It  is  the  ideal 
Israelitish  people.  Aooording  to  Paulas,  Animon, 
Haurer,  Thenius,  KnobeU  it  is  the  godly  portloa  of 
the  limelitish  people.  Aecordioc  to  De  Wette,  Qeee- 
olas,  Sohenkel,  Umbrelt,  Uoftnann,  It  is  the  prophetkal 
)o4y.  Aogostl  refers  It  to  king  Usiiah ;  Konynenburg 
sod  Bahrdt  to  Hesekiah  ;  Stiludlln  to  Isaiah  himself; 
Bolten  to  the  booso  of  David.    Bwald  thinks  that  no 


Jonah ;  the  Prophets  of  the  Southern  Kingdom,  — 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Nabum,  Habak 
kuk,  Zephaniah;  the  Prophets  of  the  Captivity,— 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel;  the  Prophets  of  the  Ketum,  — 
Hsggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi.  In  this  great  period 
of  prophetism  there  is  no  longer  any  chronological 
development  of  Messianic  Prophecy,  as  in  the  earlier 
period  previous  to  Sok>mon.  £adi  prophet  adds  a 
feature,  one  more,  another  less  clearly:  combine 
the  features,  and  we  have  the  portrait;  but  it  does 
not  grow  gradually  and  perceptibly  under  the  hands 
of  the  several  artists.  Here,  therefo*^  the  task  of 
trsdng  the  chrouokigical  progreu  of  the  revelation 
<^  the  Messiah  comes  to  an  end :  its  adminniing 
point  is  found  in  the  prophecy  contained  in  Is.  Iii. 
13-15,  and  liii.  We  here  read  that  there  should 
be  a  Servant  of  God,  k>wly  and  despised,  full  of 
grief  and  soflfering,  oppressed,  condemned  as  a  male- 
factor, and  put  to  death.  But  his  sufierings,  it  is 
said,  are  not  for  his  own  sake,  for  he  had  never 
be»i  guilty  of  fraud  or  violence;  they  are  spon- 
taneously taken,  patiently  borne,  vicarious  in  their 
charscter;  and,  by  God's  appointment,  they  have 
an  atoning,  reconciling,  and  justifying  efficacy.  The 
result  of  hiii  sacrificial  ofiering  is  to  be  his  exaltation 
and  triumph.  By  the  path  of  humiliation  and 
expiatory  suffering  he  is  to  reach  that  state  of  glory 
foreshown  by  Darid  and  Solomon.  The  prophetic 
character  of  the  Messiah  is  drawn  out  by  Isaiah  in 
other  parts  of  his  book  as  the  atoning  work  here. 
By  the  time  of  Hexekiah  therefore  (for  ilengsten- 
bei^,  Chiiuology^  vol  ii.,  has  satisfiictorily  dis- 
proved the  theory  of  a  DeuteTO-Isaiah  of  the  days 
of  the  Captivity)  the  portrait  of  the  ecJrdpanros— 
at  once  King,  Priest,  Prophet,  and  Redeemer  —  was 
drawn  in  all  its  essential  features.^  llie  contem* 
porary  and  later  Prophets  (cf.  Mio.  v.  2;  Dan.  vii. 
9;  Zech.  vi.  la;  Mai.  iv.  2)  added  some  particulars 
and  details,  and  so  the  conception  was  left  to  await 
its  realization  after  an  intef^al  of  some  400  years 
from  the  date  of  the  last  Hebrew  Prophet 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Hengstenbeig  ( Christology^ 
i.  235)  and  of  Pusey  {Minor  Prophets,  Part  L 
Introd.)  that  the  writings  of  the  Minor  Prophets 
are  chronologically  plaoed.  Aonordingly,  the  for- 
mer arranges  the  list  of  the  Prophets  as  follows: 
Hosea,  Jod,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Blicah,  Isaiah 
(^*  the  principal  prophetical  figure  in  the  first  of 
Assyrian  period  of  canonical  prophetism  ** ),  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah  (^the  principal 
prophetical  figure  in  the  second  or  Babylonian  pe- 
riod of  canonical  prophetism  "),  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi.  Clalmet  {Diet.  BibL 
s.  V.  *«  Prophet ")  as  foUows:  Hosea,  Amos,  Isaiah, 
Jonah,  Mioah,  Nahum,  Jeremiah,  Zephaniah,  Joel, 
Daniel,  Exekiel,   Habakkuk,   Obadiah,^   Haggai, 


historical  person  was  intended,  but  that  the  author 
of  the  chapter  has  misled  his  readers  by  Inserting  a 
passage  fkom  an  older  book,  In  which  a  martyr  was 
qwken  of.  **This,*'  he  says,  "qnlte  spontaneously 
suggested  itself,  and  has  impressed  itself  on  bta  mind 
more  and  more ;  "  and  he  thinks  that  ^  controversy 
on  chap.  Uli.  will  never  cease  until  this  truth  Is  ac- 
knowledged **  {PropktUn^  U.  S.  407).  Hengatenberg 
gives  the  following  list  of  Oerman  commentators  who 
have  maintaioed  the  HeMianic  explanation:  Dathe, 
Hensler,  Kocher,  Koppe,  MlchaeUs,  Sohmieder.  Storr, 
Hansi,  Kriiger,  Jahn,  Steudel,  Sack,  Belnke,  Tholuck, 
HSverniok,  Stier.  Hengstenberg's  own  exposition,  and 
eritieiam  of  the  expositions  of  others,  is  well  worth 
consultation  (Okiitfoto/ry,  vol.  II.). 

^  Obadiah  Is  generally  consklerod  to  have  lived  ats 
later  date  than  Is  compatible  with  a  chronological  ar 
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Zochariah,  MilachL  Dr.  Stanley  {Led.  xix.)  in 
tlHi  foUowiiig  order:  Joel,  Jonah,  Hoeea,  AmoA, 
iMoahf  Mlaibf  Nahum,  Zecbariahf  Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk,  Qbadiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah, 
Daniel,  Haf;gai,  Zechariah,  MaUchi.  Whence  it 
appears  that  Dr.  Stanley  recognizes  two  Isaiahs 
and  two  Zechariahs,  unless  **  the  author  of  Is.  xL- 
Ixvi.  is  regarded  as  the  older  Isaiah  transported 
into  a  style  and  petition  later  than  his  own  time  " 
(p.  423). 

VIII.  Prophets  of  the  New  Testameht. 
—  So  fai  as  their  predictive  powers  are  concerned, 
the  OM  Testament  propheto  find  their  New  Testa^ 
ment  counterpart  in  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse 
[Revelation  of  St.  John  ;  Antichrist]  ; 
but  in  their  general  character,  as  specially  illumined 
revealers  of  God's  will,  their  counterpart  will  rather 
be  found,  first  in  the  Great  Prophet  of  the  Church, 
and  hb  focerunner  John  the  Baptist,  and  next  in 
all  those  penons  who  were  endowed  with  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  the  speakers  with  tongues  and  the  interpre- 
ters of  tongues,  the  prophets  and  the  discerners 
of  spirits,  Uie  teachers  and  workers  of  miracles 
(I  Cor.  xii.  10,  28).  The  connecting  Unk  between 
the  0.  T.  prophet  and  the  speaker  vrith  tongues 
ii  the  state  of  ecstasy  In  which  the  former  at 
times  received  his  visions  and  in  which  the  latter 
uttered  his  words.  The  O.  T.  prophet,  however, 
was  his  own  interpreter:  he  did  not  speak  in  the 
state  of  ecstasy :  he  saw  his  visions  in  the  ecstatic 
and  declared  them  in  the  ordinary  state.  The  N. 
T.  discemer  of  spirits  has  his  prototype  in  such  as 
Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah  (1 K.  xxii.  22),  the  worker 
of  miracles  in  Elyah  and  Elisha,  the  teacher  in  each 
and  all  of  the  prophets.  'I1ie  prophets  of  the  N.  T. 
represented  their  namesakes  of  the  0.  T.  as  being 
expounders  of  Divine  truth  and  interpreters  of  the 
Divine  will  to  their  auditors. 

That  predictive  powen  did  occasionally  exist  in 
the  N.  T.  prophets  is  proved  by  the  case  of  Agabus 
(Acts  xi.  28),  but  this  was  not  their  characteristic 
They  were  not  an  order,  like  apostles,  bishops  or 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  but  they  were  men  or 
women  (Acts  xxi.  9)  who  had  the  x^^o-fia  irpoip- 
rrrtias  \x>uchsafed  them.  If  men,  they  might  at 
the  san>e  time  be  apostles  (1  Cor.  xiv.);  and  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  the  dififerent  xaf>f(rftara  of 
wisdom,  knowledge,  fidth,  teaching,  miraides,  proph- 
ecy, discernment,  tongues,  and  interpretation  (1 
Cor.  xii.)  being  all  accumulated  on  one  person,  and 
this  person  might  or  might  not  be  a  presbyter.  St 
Paul  describes  prophecy  as  being  effective  for  the 
conversion,  apparently  the  sudden  and  immediate 
converston,  of  unbelievers  (1  (3or.  xiv.  24),  and  for 
the  instruction  and  consoUtion  of  believers  (Itnd. 
81).  This  shows  its  nature.  It  was  a  spiritual  gift 
which  enabled  men  to  understand  and  to  teach  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  especially  as  veiled  in  the 
Okl  Testament,  and  to  exhort  and  warn  with  au- 
thority and  eflect  greater  than  human  (see  Locke, 
ParaphroBf^  note  on  1  C!or.  xii.,  and  Conybeare  and 
Ilowson,  1. 461).  The  prophets  of  the  N.  T.  were  su- 
pematurally-illuminated  expounders  and  preachers. 

S.  Augustinus,  Be  CiviUite  Dei^  lib.  xviSi.  c. 
xxvii.  et  teq..  Op.  torn.  \ii.  p.  508,  Paris,  1685. 
J.  G.  Carpxovius,  Jnircd.  ad  Librot  Canonictm^ 

ntngtment  of  the  canon,  In  oonseqoence  of  his  refer- 
vnM  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  But  such  an  infer* 
•Dce  is  not  necessary,  for  the  prophet  might  have 
thrown  himself  in  imagination  forward  to  the  data  of 
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Upt.  1757.  John  Smith,  Select  Di$oomrm$:  Oi 
Prophecjf^  p.  179,  Lond.  1821,  and  prdfixed  ii 
Latin  to  Le  Clere's  Ommminry,  AmsL  1731 
Lowth,  De  Sacra  Poed  Httbraurum,  Ozon.  1821, 
and  translated  by  Gregory,  Lond.  1835.'  Dtariaoo, 
Ducour$et  on  Prophtc^^  Oxf.  1839.  Batier,  Antd- 
ogy  of  Retiffion,  Oxf.  1849.  Uorsley,  BAiical 
Cinticum,  Lond.  1820.  Home,  tnirvducdcm  Id 
Holy  Scripture,  c.  iv.  §  8,  Lond.  1828.  Van  Mfl- 
dert,  BoWe  Lectures,  S.  xxU.,  Load.  1831.  Eidi 
horn,  Jhe  Uetyrdiecken  Prophtien,  GOting.  1816 
Knobel,  Der  Propkeiismyt  der  Hebr^er,  BreaL 
1837.  Roster,  Die  PrvpheUn  de$  A.  umd  X.  r., 
Leipx.  1838.  Ewald,  Die  Prppketen  des  Alien 
Bmdee,  Stuttg.  1840.  HoAnann,  Wem^gmt^  mtd 
Erfatbrng  im  A.  und  AT.  T.,  NordL  1841.  Henff- 
stenbeig,  Chrittology  of  the  CXd  Tettatmemt,  in  T. 
T.  Oark's  Transktion,  Edinb.  1854.  Fairbaini, 
Propfiectf,  its  Nature,  Functions,  and  Interpreta- 
tion, Edinb.  1856.  Lee,  Inspiration  of  Hcig  Scrip- 
ture, Lond.  1857.  Oehler,  art  Prophetenikum  des 
A.  T.  in  Herzog*s  ReaUEnq^ehpadie,  (3oth.  I860. 
Pusey,  The  Minor  Privets,  Oxf.  1861.  Aids  to 
Faith,  art.  "  Prophecy  "  and  "  Inspu^tion,**  Lond. 
1861.  R.  Payne  Smith.  Messianic  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Pr^edes  of  Isaiah,  Oxf.  1862.  Da- 
vidson, Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  ii.  428, 
«*  On  Prophecy,"  Lond.  1862.  Stanley,  Lectures 
on  the  Jewish  Church,  Lond.  1863.  F.  M. 

*  A  few  other  works  may  be  added  to  the  pre- 
ceding list  Umbreit,  Die  Propheten  des  A.  TesL 
die  dUesten  u.  wSrdiffsten  Volksredner,  in  the  Sta- 
dien  u.  Kritiken  for  1833,  pp.  1043-1056.  Hiw- 
nick,  For/^fiifi^en  ub.  die  TheoL  des  A.  TesL 
(1848),  pp.  145-175.  J.  L.  SaalsehiUx,  Das  Morns- 
ische  Recht,  i.  128  ff.  A.  Tholock,  Die  Propheiem 
u.  ihre  Weissagungen  (1861),  and  TheoL  Eneyeh- 
podia,  tnmsl.  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Park  in  the  BibL 
Sacra,  i.  361  ff.  F.  R.  Hasse,  Gesekichte  des  A. 
Bundes,  especially  pp.  93-211.  K.  F.  KeU,  Lekr- 
buck  der  Einl.  in  das  A.  Test,  pp.  138-316  (1859). 
Fr.  Hleek,  EinUitung  in  das  A,  Test,  pp.  40»- 
611  (1860).  Fronmtiller,  Propheten,  in  Zdler*s 
BibL  Wdrterbuch,  ii.  284-292  (an  excellent  sum- 
mary). F.  D.  Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kings  of 
the  Old  TesL  (2d  ed.  Boat  1853).  H.  Stnart, 
Hints  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy  (.\ndovcr, 
1844).  Trot.  K.?.BnTows,  The  Element  of  Time 
in  Prophecy,  in  the  BibL  Sacra,  xii.  78&-8S1. 
Isaac  Tayfor,  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  pp. 
239-354  (N.  Y.  1862).  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  Two 
Sermons  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy,  wiik 
Notes  and  two  Appendioes,  in  his  Worts,  L  873- 
456  (Lond.  1845). 

For  works  more  especially  on  the  Measianie 
Prophecies,  see  the  literature  under  Messuh 
(Amer.  ed.).  For  Commentaries  on  particular 
prophets  see  their  names  in  the  Dictionary.     H. 

•  PROPHETS,  SCHOOLS  OF  THE. 

[Prophets,  p.  2592  f.] 

PROSELYTES  (3^13 :  ^rpooikuroi,  1 
Chr.  xxii.  2,  Ac.;  yet^^pat,  Ex.  xii  19:  Proselytiy, 
The  Hebrew  word  thus  translated  b  hi  the  A.  Y. 
commonly  rendered  "stranger"  ((^.  xr.  18,  Ex. 
ii.  22,  Is.  V.  17,  Ae.).  The  LXX.,  as  above,  eom. 
nionly  gives  the  equivalent  in  meaning  {vpork^v- 


his  propliecy  (Hengstenberg),  or  the  wovds  wbSdk,  as 
translated  by  the  A.  T.,  are  a  remoDStraiica  as  to  ttat 
past,  may  be  rsally  but  an  imperative  as  to  the  tUbsn 
(PusvX 
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rot  iirk  rod  irpoo'tkrj\v64ifai  icoikT  ««l  ^iko04<f 
roAirc^,  Philo  and  Svidas,  s.  v.)t  but  sometimes 
substitutes  a  Hellenized  form  (yu^pas)  of  the  Ara- 
maic form  H^'^^?.  In  the  N.  T.  the  A.  V.  has 
taken  the  word  in  a  more  restricted  meaning,  and 
translated  it  accordingly  (Matt,  xxiii.  15,  Acts  ii. 
10,  vi.  6). 

The  existence,  through  all  stages  of  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  of  a  body  of  men,  not  of  the  same 
race,  but  holding  the  same  faith  and  adopting  the 
same  ritual,  is  a  hct  which,  from  its  very  nature, 
requires  to  be  dealt  with  historically.  To  start 
with  the  technical  distinctions  and  regulations  of 
the  later  Rabbis  is  to  invert  the  natural  order,  and 
leads  to  inevitable  confusion.  It  is  proposed  accord- 
ingly to  consider  the  condition  of  the  proselytes  of 
Israel  in  the  five  great  periods  into  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  people  divides  itself,  namely,  (I.)  the  age 
of  the  patriarchs;  (11.)  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
commencement  of  the  monarchy;  (III.)  the  period 
of  the  monarchy;  (lY.)  firom  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  (V.)  from 
the  defitruction  of  Jerusalem  downwards. 

I.  The  position  of  the  fiunily  of  Israel  as  a  dis- 
tinct nation,  with  a  special  religious  character,  ap- 
pears at  a  very  early  period  to  have  exercised  a 
power  of  attraction  over  neighboring  races.  The 
slaves  and  soldiers  of  the  tribe  of  which  Abraham 
was  the  head  (Gen.  xvii.  27),  who  were  included 
with  him  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  can 
hardly  perhaps  be  classed  as  proselytes  in  the  later 
sense.  The  case  of  the  Shechemites,  however  (Gen. 
xxxiv. ),  presents  a  more  distinct  instance.  The  con- 
verts are  swayed  partly  by  passion,  partly  by  inter- 
est The  sons  of  Jacob  then,  as  aita*ward8,  require 
circumcision  as  an  indispensable  condition  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  14).  This,  and  apparently  this  only,  was 
required  of  proselytes  in  the  pre-Mosaic  period. 

II.  The  life  of  Israel  under  the  Law,  firom  the 
very  first,  presupposes  and  provides  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  men  of  other  races.  The  "  mixed  multi- 
tude *'  of  Ex.  xii.  38  implies  the  presence  of  prose- 
lytes more  or  less  complete.  It  is  recognized  in  the 
earliest  rules  for  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  (Ex. 
xiL  19).  The  "stranger'*  of  this  and  other  laws 
in  the  A.  V.  answers  to  the  word  which  distinctly 
means  **  proselyte,'*  and  is  so  translated  in  the 
LXX.,  and  the  prominence  of  the  class  may  be  es- 
timated by  the  fi^uency  with  which  the  word  re- 
curs: 9  times  in  Exodus,  20  in  Leviticus,  11  in 
Numbers,  19  in  Deuteronomy.  The  laws  clearly 
point  to  the  position  of  a  convert  The  ** stranger** 
is  bound  by  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  10,  xxiiL 
12;  Deut  v.  U).  Circumcision  is  the  condition 
of  any  fellowship  with  him  (Ex.  xii.  48;  Num.  ix. 
14).  He  is  to  be  present  at  tlie  Passover  (Ex.  xii. 
19),  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (Deut  xvi  11),  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xvi.  14),  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (l^v.  x\1.  29).  'Vhe  laws  of  prohibited  mar- 
riages (licv.  xviii.  26)  and  abstinence  fh>m  blood 
(Lev.  xvii.  10)  are  binding  upon  him.  He  is  liable 
to  the  same  punishment  for  Molech-worship  (Lev. 
XX.  2),  and  for  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  16)  may  cUira 
the  same  right  of  asylum  as  the  Israelites  in  the 
cities  of  refiige  (Num.  xxxv.  15;  Josh.  xx.  9).  On 
the  other  side  he  is  subjected  to  some  drawbacks. 
He  cannot  hold  land  (Lev.  xix.  10).  He  has  no 
fus  cormubii  with  the  descendants  of  Aaron  (Lev. 
zxL  14).  His  condition  is  assumed  to  be,  for  the 
most  part,  one  of  poverty  (Lev.  xxiii.  22),  often  of 
servitude  (Deut  xxix.  11).    For  this  reason  he  is 
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placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Ijiw  (Deut 
X.  18).  He  is  to  share  in  the  right  of  gleaning 
(Lev.  xix.  10),  is  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the 
&therless  and  the  widow  (Deut  xxiv.  17,  19,  xxvi. 
12,  xxrii.  19),  is  joined  with  the  Levite  as  entitled 
to  the  tithe  of  every  third  year*8  produce  (Deut. 
xiv.  29,  xxvi.  12).  Among  the  proselytes  of  this 
period  the  Kkkhtes,  who  under  Hobab  accom 
paiiied  the  Israelites  in  their  wanderings,  and  ulti 
matdy  settled  in  Canaan,  were  probably  the  most 
conspicuous  (Judg.  i.  16).  The  presence  of  the 
class  was  recognized  in  the  solemn  declaration  of 
blessings  and  curses  from  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Josh, 
vui.  33). 

The  period  after  the  conquest  of  C>maan  was  not 
fitvorable  to  the  admission  of  proselytes.  The  people 
had  no  strong  faith,  no  commanding  portion.  The 
Gibeonltes  (Josh,  ix.)  furnish  the  only  instance  of 
a  conversion,  and  their  condition  is  rather  that  of 
slaves  compelled  to  conform  than  of  firee  proselytes. 
[Nkthinim.] 

III.  With  the  monarchy,  and  the  consequent 
fisme  and  influence  of  the  people,  there  was  more 
to  attract  stragglers  firom  the  neighboring  nations, 
and  we  meet  accordingly  with  many  names  which 
suggest  the  presence  of  men  of  another  race  con- 
forming to  the  faith  of  Israel.  Doeg  the  Edomite 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7),  Uriah  the  Hittita  (2  Sam.  xi.  3), 
Araunah  the  Jebusite  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23),  Zelek  the 
Ammonite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37),  Ithmah  the  Moabit* 
(I'Chr.  xi.  46)  —these  two.  in  spite  of  an  express 
law  to  the  omtrary  (Deut  xidii.  3)— and  at  a  later 
period  Shebna  the  scribe  (probably,  oomp.  Alexan- 
4ler  on  Is.  xxii.  15),  and  Ebed-Melech  the  Ethio- 
pian (Jer.  xxxviii.  7),  are  examples  that  such  proa- 
elytes  might  rise  even  to  high  oflices  about  the 
person  of  the  king.  The  Chkrkthites  and  Pb- 
LKTIIIT1C8  consisted  probably  of  foreigners  who  had 
been  attracted  to  the  service  of  David,  and  were 
content  for  it  to  adopt  the  religk>n  of  their  master 
(Ewakl,  Uesch.  i.  830,  iii.  183).  The  vision  in  Ps 
Ixxxvii.  of  a  time  in  which  men  of  l^yr^  I'^SXP^ 
Ethiopia,  Philistia,  should  all  be  registered  among 
the  citizens  of  Zion,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  had  its 
starting-point  in  some  admission  of  proselytes 
within  the  memory  of  tlie  writer  (Ewald  and  De 
Wette,  in  he).  A  convert  of  another  kind,  the 
type,  as  it  has  been  thought,  of  the  later  prosdytes 
of  the  gate  (see  below),  is  found  in  Naaman  the 
Syrian  (2  K.  r.  15,  18)  recognizing  Jehovah  as  his 
(^d,  yet  not  binding  himself  to  any  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  the  Law. 

The  position  of  the  proselytes  during  this  period 
appears  to  have  undergone  considerable  changes. 
C>n  the  one  hand  men  rose,  as  ¥re  have  seen,  to 
power  and  fortune.  The  case  for  which  the  Law 
provided  (Lev.  xxv.  47)  might  actually  occur,  and 
they  might  be  the  creditors  of  Israelite  debtors,  the 
masten  of  Israelite  sUves.  It  might  well  be  a 
sign  of  the  times  in  the  later  days  of  the  monarehy 
that  they  became  "  very  high,*'  the  >'  head  **  and 
not  the  '*  taU  **  of  the  people  (Deut  xxriii.  43,  44). 
The  picture  had,  however,  another  side.  They 
were  treated  by  David  and  Solomon  as  a  subject- 
class,  brought  (like  Perioebi,  almost  like  Helots) 
under  a  system  of  compulsory  labor  from  which 
others  were  exempted  (1  Chr.  xxii.  2:  2  Chr.  ii.  17, 
18).  The  statistics  of  this  period,  taken  probably 
for  that  purpose,  give  their  number  (probably,  i.  e. 
the  number  of  adult  working  males)  at  153,800 
(ilnd,).  They  were  subject  at  other  times  to  wan- 
ton insolence  aud  outrage  (Pa.  xeiv.  6).    As  tome 
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oompensation  for  their  aufierings  they  became  the 
•pecial  oijects  of  the  care  and  sympathy  of  the 
prophets.  One  after  another  of  the  *'  goodly  fel- 
lowship*' pleads  the  cause  of  the  proselytes  as 
warmly  as  that  of  the  widow  and  the  fjatherless 
(Jer.  vii.  6,  xxii.  3;  bjs.  «ii.  7,  29;  Zech.  vil.  10; 
MaL  iii.  5).  A  large  accession  of  converts  enters 
into  all  their  liopes  of  the  Divine  Kingdom  (Is.  ii. 
2,  xi.  10,  hi.  3-6;  Mic  iv.  1).  The  sympathy  of 
one  of  them  goes  still  ftirther.  He  sees,  in  the  far 
ftiture,  the  vision  of  a  time  when  the  last  rem- 
nant of  uiferiority  shall  be  removed,  and  the  pros- 
elyteSf  completely  emancipated,  shall  be  able  to  hold 
and  inherit  land  even  as  the  Israelites  (Ez.  xlviL  22).o 
IV.  Tlie  proeelytism  of  the  period  after  the  Cap- 
tivity assumed  a  difieivnt  character.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  the  conformity,  not  of  a  subject  race, 
but  of  willing  adherents.  £ven  as  early  as  the 
return  from  Babylon  we  ha\^  traces  of  those  who 
were  drawn  to  a  £uth  which  they  recognized  as 
holier  than  their  own,  and  bad  ^  separated  them- 
selves'* unto  the  law  of  Jehovah  (Neb.  x.  28). 
The  presence  of  many  foreign  names  among  the 
Nethinim  (Neh.  vii.  46-59)  leads  us  to  believe 
that  many  of  the  new  converts  dedicated  them- 
selves specially  to  the  service  of  the  new  Temple. 
With  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  wars  between 
Egypt  and  Syria,  the  struggle  under  the  Macca- 
bees, the  expansion  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Jews 
became  more  widely  known  and  their  power  to 
proselytize  increased.  They  had  suflered  for  their 
religion  in  the  persecution  of  Antiochus,  and  the 
spirit  of  martyrdom  was  followed  naturally  by 
propagandism.  Tlieir  monotheism  was  rigid  and 
unbending.  Scattered  through  the  east  and  west, 
a  marvel  and  a  portent,  wondered  at  and  scorned, 
attracting  and  repelling,  they  presented,  in  an  age 
of  shattered  creeds,  and  corroding  doubts,  the 
spectacle  of  a  faith,  or  at  least  a  dogma,  which 
remained  unshaken.  The  influence  was  sometimes 
obtained  well,  and  exercised  for  good.  In  most  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  there  were  men  who 
bad  been  rescued  from  idolatr}*  and  its  attendant 
debasements,  and  brought  under  the  power  of  a 
higher  moral  bw.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases 
(he  purity  of  Jewish  life  may  have  oontributed  to 
this  result,  and  attracted  men  or  women  who 
shrank  from  the  unutterable  contamination,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  lived.*  The  converts  who 
were  thus  attracted,  joined;  with  varying  strictness 
(infra)  in  the  worship  of  the  Jews.  They  were 
present  in  their  synagogues  (Acts  xiii.  42,  43,  50, 
xviL  4,  xviii.  7).  They  came  up  as  pilgrims  to  the 
great  fea»ts  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  10).  In  Pales- 
tine itself  the  influence  was  often  stronger  aoJ 
better.  Even  Roman  centurions  learnt  to  love  the 
conquered  nation,  built  synagogues  for  them  (Luke 
rii.  5),  fasted  and  prayed,  and  gave  alms,  after  the 
Xittem  of  the  strictest  Jews  (Acts  x.  2,  30),  and 
oecame  preachers  of  the  new  fkith  to  the  soldiers 
under  them  {ibid.  v.  7).  Such  men,  drawn  by 
what  was  best  in  Judaism,  were  naturally  among 


a  The  signifleaooe  of  this  psMage  In  its  historical 
oonnecttoQ  with  Ps.  IxxxtU  ,  already  referred  to,  and 
its  spiritual  fulfillment  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul 
(Eph.  fl.  19),  deserve  a  fuller  notice  than  t'a«y  have 
yet  received. 

ft  This  influonoe  Is  not  perhaps  to  be  altogether 
•xdoded,  but  it  has  sometimes  been  enormously  ex- 
aggerated. Comp.  Dr.  Temple's  "  Enay  on  the  Edu 
oalion  of  the  World  "  ^Essays  a$ui  lUvitwSj  p.  12). 
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the  readiest  receivers  of  the  new  troth  wfaidi  torn 
out  of  it,  and  became,  in  many  cases,  the  nudeai 
of  a  (}entile  Church. 

Froselytism  had,  however,  its  darker  side.  The 
Jews  of  Palestine  «-eie  eager  to  spread  their  fiuth 
by  the  same  weapons  as  those  with  which  they  liad 
defended  it.  Had  not  the  power  of  the  Einpij« 
stood  in  the  way,  the  religion  of  Moses,  stripped  of 
its  higher  elements,  might  have  been  propagated 
(u  and  wide,  by  force,  as  was  afterwards  the  reli^ 
ion  of  Mohammed.  As  it  was,  the  Idumsans  had 
the  alternative  ofiered  them  by  John  Hyreanits  of 
death,  exile,  or  circumcision  (Joseph.  AnL  xitL  9, 
§  3).  The  Ituraeans  were  converted  in  the  same 
way  by  Aristobulus  (ibicL  xiii.  11,  §  8).  In  the 
more  frenzied  fanaticism  of  a  later  poiod,  the  Jew* 
under  Josephus  oouk)  hardly  be  restrained  frocn 
seizing  and  circumcising  two  chiefe  of  Tmchonitis 
who  had  oome  as  envoys  (Joseph.  Vii.  p.  S3}. 
They  compelled  a  Roman  centurion,  whom  they 
had  taken  prisoner,  to  purchase  bis  lift  by  accept- 
ing the  sign  of  the  covenant  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iL  11, 
§  10).  Where  force  was  not  in  their  power  (the 
**veluti  Judiei,  cogemus*'  of  Hor.  SaL  i.  4,  142, 
implies  that  they  sometimes  ventured  on  it  even  at 
Rome),  they  obtained  their  ends  by  the  moat  un- 
scrupulous fraud.  They  appeared  as  soothaayen, 
diviners,  exorcists,  and  addressed  themselves  espe- 
cially to  the  fears  and  superstitions  of  women. 
Their  influence  o\*er  these  became  the  subject  of 
indignant  satire  (Juv.  SaU  vi.  543-547).  They 
persuaded  noble  matrons  to  send  money  and  purple 
to  the  Temple  (Joseph.  ArU.  xviii.  3,  §  5).  At 
Damascus  the  wives  of  nearly  half  the  populatioo 
were  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  Judaism  (Jotepk. 
B.  J.  ii.  10,  §  2).  At  Rome  they  numbered  in 
their  ranks,  in  the  person  of  Poppiea,  even  an  im- 
perial concubine  (Joseph.  AnL  xx.  7,  $  11).  The 
converts  thus  made,  cast  ofl^all  ties  of  kindred  and 
afi*ection  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  9).  Those  who  were  most 
active  in  proselytizing  were  precisely  those  from 
whose  teaching  all  that  was  most  true  and  living 
had  departed,  llie  vices  of  the  Jew  were  engrafted 
on  the  vices  of  the  heathen.  A  repulsive  casuistry 
released  the  convert  from  obligations  which  he  had 
before  recognized,*^  while  in  other  things  lie  was 
bound,  band  and  foot,  to  an  unhealthy  superstitioo. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  he  became  **  twofold  more 
the  chiki  of  Gehenna"  (Matt,  xxiii.  15)  than  the 
Pharisees  themselves. 

Ihe  position  of  such  proselj-tes  was  indeed  every 
way  pitiable.  At  Rome,  and  in  other  lai^  cities, 
they  became  the  butts  of  popular  scurrility.  The 
words  "curtus,'*  "verpes,'*  met  them  at  every 
comer  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  4,  142;  Mart.  vu.  29,  34,  81, 
xi.  95,  xii.  37).  They  had  to  share  the  fortunes 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  had  cast  in  their 
lot,  might  be  banished  from  Italy  (Acts  xviii.  2; 
Suet.  Claud,  p.  25),  or  sent  to  die  of  malaria  in 
the  most  unhealthy  stations  of  the  empire  (Tac 
Ann.  ii.  85).  At  a  Uter  time,  they  were  bound  to 
make  a  public  profession  of  their  converuon,  and 
to  pay  a  special  tax  (Suet.  Damit.  xii.).  If  they 
failed  to  do  this  and  were  suspected,  they  might 


c  The  Iaw  of  the  Gorban  may  serve  as  one  instanee 
(Matt.  zv.  4-^).  Another  Is  found  in  the  BabUnie 
teaching  as  to  marriage,  drcumclskni,  like  a  new 
birth,  canceled  all  previous  relationships,  and  unioiis 
within  the  nearest  degrees  of  blood  were  theivfof*  ns 
longer  ineestnons  (Maimon.  «x  Jebam.  p.  982 ;  Seldsa, 
dt  Jure  Nat.  tt  Qent.  tt.  4 ;  Vjmt  MUr.  IL  181. 
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be  subjeet  to  the  most  deyi^nuling  examination  to 
ascertain  the  &ct  of  tlwir  being  proselytes  (ibid,). 
Among  the  Jews  themselves  their  case  was  not 
much  better.  For  the  most  part  the  convert  gained 
but  little  honor  even  from  those  who  gloried  in 
having  brought  him  over  to  their  sect  and  party. 
The  popular  Jewish  feeling  about  them  was  like 
the  popuhtf  Christian  feeling  about  a  converted 
Jew.  They  were  regarded  (by  a  strange  Rabbinic 
perversion  of  Is.  xiv.  1)  as  the  leprosy  of  Israel, 
M  cleaving  '*  to  the  house  of  Jacob  {Jebam.  47,  4; 
Kidduth.  70,  6).  An  opprobrious  proverb  coupled 
them  with  the  vilest  profligates  (*(proselyti  et 
pcederastse  **)  as  hindering  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah (lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb,  in  Matt,  xxiii.  5).  It 
became  a  recognized  maxim  that  no  wise  man 
wouhl  trust  a  proselyte  even  to  the  twenty-fourth 
generaUon  {JaUaUh  Ruth,  f.  163  a). 

The  better  Rabbis  did  their  best  to  guard  against 
these  evils.  Anxious  to  exclude  all  unworthy  con- 
verts, they  grouped  them,  according  to  their  mo- 
tives, with  a  somewhat  quaint  cbssification. 

(1.)  Love-proselytes,  where  they  were  drawn  by  the 
hope  of  gaining  the  beloved  one.  (The  story 
of  Syllsus  and  Salome,  Joseph.  Ani,  xvi.  7, 
§  6,  is  an  example  of  a  half-finished  conver- 
sion of  this  kind.) 

(2.)  Man-for-Woman,  or  \Voman-fj)r-Man  prose- 
lytes, where  the  husband  followed  the  religion 
of  the  wife,  or  conversely. 

(8.)  Esther-proselytes,  where  conformity  was  as- 
sumed to  escape  danger,  as  in  the  original 
Purim  (Esth.  viU.  17). 

(4.>  King's-table-proselytes,  who  were  led  by  the 
4  hope  of  court  fiivor  and  promotion,  like  the 

converts  under  David  and  Solomon. 

(5.)  Lion-proselytes,  where  the  conversion  orig- 
inated in  a  superstitious  dread  of  a  divine 
judgment,  as  with  the  Samaritans  of  3  K. 
xvii.  26. 

(Gem.  Hieros.  Kiddiuk,  66,  6;  Jost,  Judenth.  i. 
p.  448.)  None  of  these  were  regarded  as  fit  for 
admission  within  the  covenant.  When  they  met 
with  one  with  whose  motives  they  were  satisfied, 
he  was  put  to  a  yet  fbrther  ordeal.  He  was  warned 
that  in  becoming  a  Jew  he  was  attaching  himself 
to  a  persecuted  people,  that  in  this  life  he  was  to 
expect  only  sufibring,  and  to  look  for  his  reward  in 
the  next  Sometimes  these  cautions  were  in  their 
turn  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  amounted  to  a 
policy  of  exclusion.  A  protest  as:ainst  them  on 
the  part  of  a  disciple  of  the  Great  Hiild  is  recorded, 
which  throws  across  the  dreary  rubbish  of  Rabbin- 
ism  the  momentary  gleam  of  a  noble  thought. 
**  Our  wise  men  teach,"  said  Simon  ben  Ciamaliel, 
*(that  when  a  heathen  comes  to  enter  into  the 
covenant,  our  part  is  to  stretch  out  our  hand  to 
him  and  to  bring  him  under  the  wings  of  (xod  ** 
(Jost,  Jt»feii(A.i.  447). 

Another  mode  of  meeting  the  difiSculUes  of  the 
case  was  characteristic  of  the  period.  Whether 
we  may  transfer  to  it  the  fUll  formal  distinction 
between  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  and  Proselytes  of 
Righteousness  (infra)  may  be  doubtful  enough, 
but  we  find  two  distinct  modes  of  thought,  two 
distinct  policies  in  dealing  with  converts.  The 
history  of  Hdeoa,  queen  of  Adiabene,  and  her  son 
bates,  prcunts  the  two  in  collisioa  with  each  other. 
Tbflj  had  been  oon\trted  by  a  Jewish  merchant, 
Ananias,  bat  the  qoeen  feared  lest  the  dieamdsion 
3f  ber  ioo  should  disquiet  and  alann  her  suljeots. 
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Ananias  assured  her  that  it  was  not  necessary 
Her  son  might  worship  (xod,  study  the  Law,  keep 
the  commandments,  without  it  Soon,  however, 
a  stricter  teacher  came,  Eleazar  of  Galilee.  Find- 
ing; Izates  reading  the  I<aw,  he  told  him  sternly 
that  it  was  of  little  use  to  study  that  which  he 
disobeyed,  and  so  worked  upon  his  fears,  that  the 
younjQ.  devotee  was  eager  to  secure  the  safety  of 
which  his  tmcircumciston  had  deprived  him  (Joseph. 
Ani,  XX.  3,  §  5;  Jost,  Judenth.  i.  341).  On  the 
part  of  some,  therefore,  there  was  a  disposition  to 
dispense  with  what  others  looked  on  as  indis« 
pensable.  The  centurions  of  Luke  vii.  (probably) 
and  Acts  x.,  possibly  the  Hellenes  of  John  xii.  20 
and  Acts  xiil.  42,  are  Instancvs  of  men  admitted 
on  the  former  footing.  The  phrases  ol  at^S/xtyoi 
Tpo<Hi\vrot  (Acts  xiii.  43),  ol  at$6fitvoi  (xxli.  4, 
17;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  2),  &v5pts  cvXajScit 
(Acts  ii.  5,  vii.  3)  are  often,  but  inaccurately,  sup- 
posed to  describe  the  same  class  —  the  Proselytes 
of  the  Crate.  The  probability  is,  either  that  the 
terms  were  used  generally  of  all  converts,  or,  if 
with  a  specific  meaning,  were  applied  to  the  fhU 
Proselytes  of  Righteousness  (oomp.  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  passages  in  question  by  N.  Lardner, 
On  the  Decree  of  AcU  xv. ;  Works  xi.  305).  The 
two  tendencies  were,  at  all  events,  at  work,  and 
the  battle  between  them  was  renewed  afterwards 
on  holier  ground  and  on  a  wider  scale.  Ananias 
and  Eleazar  were  represented  in  the  two  parties  of 
the  Gouncil  of  Jerusalem.  The  germ  of  truth  had 
been  quickened  into  a  new  life,  and  was  emanci- 
pating itself  fh>m  the  old  thraldom.  The  decrees 
of  the  Gouncil  were  the  solemn  assertion  of  the 
principle  that  believers  in  Christ  were  to  stand  on 
the  footing  of  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  not  of  Prose- 
lytes of  Righteousness.  The  teaching  of  St.  Paul 
as  to  righteousness  and  its  conditions,  its  depend- 
ence on  fiuth,  its  independence  of  circumcision, 
stands  out  in  sharp  clear  contrast  with  the  teachers 
who  taught  that  that  rite  was  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, and  confined  the  term  *' righteousness  **  to 
the  circumcised  convert 

y.  The  teachers  who  carried  on  the  Rabbinical 
succession  consoled  themselves,  as  they  saw  the 
new  order  waxing  and  their  own  glory  waning,  by 
developing  the  decaying  system  with  an  almost 
microscopic  minuteness.  They  would  at  least 
transmit  to  future  generations  the  full  measure  of 
the  religion  of  their  fothers.  In  proportion  as 
they  ceased  to  have  any  power  to  proselytize,  they 
dwelt  with  exhaustive  fullness  on  the  question  how 
proselytes  were  to  be  made.  To  this  period  accord* 
Ingly  belong  the  rules  and  decisions  which  are  often 
carried  back  to  an  earlier  age,  and  which  may  now 
be  conveniently  discussed.  The  precepts  of  the 
Talmud  may  indicate  the  practice*  and  opinions  of 
the  Jews  from  the  2d  to  the  5th  century.  They 
are  very  untrustworthy  as  to  any  earlier  time. 
The  poUits  of  Interest  which  present  themselves  for 
mquiry  are,  (1.)  The  cbssificatlon  of  Prosel}tes. 
(2.)  TUe  ceremonies  of  their  admission. 

The  division  which  has  been  in  part  anticipated, 
was  recognized  by  the  Talmudic  Rabbis,  but  re- 
ceived Its  fhU  expansion  at  the  hands  of  Mai- 
monldes  {Hik,  MeL  1.  6).  They  dalmed  for  it  a 
remote  antiquity,  a  divine  authority.     The  term 

Prosdytesof  theC^te  (^l^Wn  *»n2\  was  derived 
from  the  fluently  occurring  description  in  the 
Uw,  »the  stnoger  Ol)  that  Is  within  thy  gates** 
(Ex.  zx.  10,  Ac).   They  were  known  also  as  the 
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Bojouhien  Q^Vl  "^"[^S),  with  a  reference  to  Ley. 
XXV.  47,  Ac.  To  them  were  referred  the  greater 
part  of  the  precepts  of  the  Law  as  to  the  "  stranger/* 
The  Targunis  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  give  this 
as  the  equivalent  in  Deut.  xxiv.  21.  Converts  of 
this  class  were  not  bound  by  circumcision  and  the 
other  special  laws  of  the  Mosaic  code.  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  obsen-e  the  se\'en  prece|>tA  of 
Noah  (Otho,  Ux,  Rabb.  "  Noachida; "  Selden, 
De  Jur.  NnL  et  Gent.  i.  10),  «.  e.  the  six  supposed 
to  have  been  given  to  Adam,  (1)  against  idolatry, 
(2)  against  blaspheming,  (3)  against  bloodshed, 
(4)  against  uncleanness,  (5)  against  theft,  (6)  of 
obedience,  with  (7)  the  prohibition  of  "flesh  with 
the  blood  thereof"  given  to  Noah.  The  proselyte 
was  not  to  claim  the  privileges  of  an  Israelite, 
might  not  redeem  his  first-born,  or  pay  the  half- 
shekel  (Leyrer,  ut  inf.).  He  was  forbidden  to 
study  the  Law  under  pain  of  death  (Otho,  I  c). 
The  later  Rabbis,  when  Jerusalem  had  passed  into 
other  hands,  held  that  it  was  unlawful  for  him  to 
reside  within  the  holy  city  (Maimon.  Betk-haccker. 
vii.  14).  In  return  they  allowed  him  to  ofller  vdiole 
bumt-ofierings  for  the  priest  to  sacrifice,  and  to 
contribute  money  to  the  Orban  of  the  Temple. 
They  held  out  to  him  the  hope  of  a  place  in  the 
paradise  of  the  world  to  come  (Leyrer).  They  in- 
sisted that  the  profession  of  bis  fiuth  should  be 
made  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses 
(Maimon.  ffilc.  Mel  viii.  10).  The  Jubilee  was 
the  proper  season  for  bis  admission  (Miiller,  De 
Pixtt.  in  Ugolini  xxii.  841). 

All  this  seems  so  fiill  and  precise,  that  we  can- 
not wonder  that  it  has  led  many  writers  to  look  on 
it  as  representing  a  reality,  and  most  commenta- 
tors accordingly  have  seen  these  Proselytes  of  the 
(late  in  the  €rt$6fA«voit  cifKafit^s*  <pofio6fityoi  rhv 
et6i'  of  the  Acts.  It  remains  doubtful,  however, 
whether  it  was  ever  more  than  a  paper  scheme  of 
what  ought  to  be,  disguising  itself  as  having  actu- 
ally been.  The  writers  who  are  most  full,  who 
claim  for  the  distinction  the  highest  antiquity, 
confess  that  there  had  been  no  Proselytes  of  the 
Gate  since  the  Two  Tribes  and  a  half  had  been 
carried  away  into  captivity  (Maimon.  Ililc.  Mtlc. 
i.  6).  They  could  only  be  admitted  at  the  jubi- 
lee, and  there  had  since  then  been  no  jubilee  cele- 
brated (MUller,  ^  c).  All  that  can  be  said,  there- 
fore, is,  that  in  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  we  have 
independent  evidence  (ut  supra)  of  the  existence 
of  converts  of  two  degrees,  and  that  the  Talmudic 
division  is  the  formal  systematizing  of  an  earlier 
fiwt  The  words  "  proselytes,"  and  ol  affi6ntyoi 
rhv  ec<{y,  were,  however,  in  all  probability  limited 
to  the  circumcised. 

In  contrast  with  these  were  the  Proselytes  of 
Kighteousness  (Pl^H  "^^g^,  known  also  as  Pros- 
elytes of  the  Covenant,  perfect  Israelites.  By 
some  writers  the  Talmudic  phrase  proselyti  tracd 

(D'*'V115)  is  applied  to  them  as  drmm  to  the  cov- 
enant by  spontaneous  conviction  (Bnxtorf,  Ltzic. 
K.  v.),  while  others  (Kimchi)  refer  it  to  those  who 
were  constrained  to  oonformity,  like  the  Gibeon- 
Ites.  Here  also  we  must  recei\'e  what  we  find 
with  the  same  limitation  as  before.     All  seems  at 


a  This  thooc^t  probably  had  Its  starting-point  In 
^M  langosfe  of  Ps.  Ixxxril.  There  also  the  proselytes 
ef  Bal^km  and  IJSTPt  *>•  n?gbtersd  as  *<  born "  lo 
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first  clear  and  ddinite  enough.  The  proselyte  m, 
first  catechised  as  to  his  motives  (Maimon.  « 
$upra).  If  these  were  satisfibctory,  he  was  finl 
instructed  as  to  the  Divine  protection  of  the  Jew- 
ish  people,  and  then  cireumcised.  In  the  case  of 
a  convert  already  circumcised  (a  Midianite,  e.  g, 
or  an  Egyptian),  it  was  still  necessary  to  draw  a 
few  drops  of  **  the  blood  of  the  covenant  **  (Gem. 
Bab.  Shabb,  f.  133  a).  A  special  prayer  was  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  the  act  of  circnmrisinii. 
Often  the  proselyte  took  a  new  name,  opening  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  accepting  the  first  that  came 
(Leyrer,  ut  infr,). 

All  this,  however,  was  not  enough.  The  eon- 
vert  was  stall  **  a  stranger."  His  ^ikiren  would 
be  counted  as  bastards,  i,  e.  aliens.  Baptism  was 
required  to  complete  his  admission.  When  the 
wound  was  healed,  he  was  stripped,  of  all  his 
clothes,  in  the  presence  of  the  three  witnesses  who 
had  acted  as  his  teachers,  and  who  now  acted  as 
his  sponsors,  the  **  fiithers  "  of  the  proselyte  {Ke- 
tubh.  xi.,  Erubh.  xv.  1),  and  led  into  the  tank  or 
pool  As  he  stood  there,  up  to  his  neck  in  water, 
they  repeated  the  great  commandments  of  the  Law. 
These  he  promised  and  vowed  to  keep,  and  then, 
with  an  accompanying  benediction,  be  plunged  nn- 
der  the  water.  To  leave  one  hand-breadth  of  his 
body  unsubmerged  would  have  vitiated  the  whole 
rite  (Otho,  Lex.  Rnbb.  "Baptismus;"  Reisfc.  Dt 
BapL  Proi.  in  Ugolini  xxii. ).  Strange  as  it  seems, 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  occupied,  in  the  c^es  of 
the  later  Rabbis,  a  coc'trdinate  place  with  drcum- 
cision.  The  hitter  was  incomplete  without  it,  for 
baptism  also  was  of  the  fothers  ((km.  Bab.  Jebam. 
f.  461,  2).  One  Rabbi  appears  to  have  been  bold 
enough  to  declare  baptism  to  ha\-e  been  snfBeient  ^ 
by  itself  (ibicL);  but  for  the  roost  part,  both  were 
reckoned  as  alike  indispensable.  They  carried  back 
the  origin  of  the  baptism  to  a  remote  antiquity, 
finding  it  in  the  command  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxt. 
2)  and  of  Moses  (Ex.  xix.  10).  The  Taignm  of 
the  Pseudo-Jonathan  inserts  the  word  ^*  Thou  shali 
circumcise  and  baptite  "  in  Ex.  xiL  44.  Even  in 
the  Ethiopic  version  of  Matt  xxilL  15,  we  find 
**  compass  sea  and  land  to  6^tfe  one  proselyte  *' 
(Winer,  liwb.  s.  v.).  Language  foreshadowing, 
or  caricaturing,  a  higher  truth  was  used  of  this 
baptism.  It  was  a  new  birth  «  (Je6am.  £.  62, 1; 
92,  1;  Maimon.  /wf<r.  Bich.  e.  14;  Lightfoot^ 
Harm,  of  Gospelt,  iiL  14;  Exei-e.  on  John  iil). 
The  proselyte  became  a  little  child.  He  received 
the  Holy  Spirit  {Jebam.  f.  22  a,  48  b.).  AU  nat- 
ural relationships,  as  we  have  seen,  were  canceled. 

The  baptism  was  followed,  as  long  as  the  Tem- 
ple stood,  by  the  ofllering  or  Corban.  It  oonnstcd, 
like  the  ofi^^rings  after  a  birth  (the  analogy  appar- 
ently being  carried  on),  of  two  turtle-do\-es  or 
pigeons  (l^v.  xii.  8).  When  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  made  the  sacrifice  impossible,  a  vow  to 
ofler  it  as  soon  as  the  Temple  should  be  rebuilt 
was  substituted.  For  woroenrproselytea,  there  were 
only  baptism  ^  and  the  Corban,  or,  in  later  times, 
baptism  by  itselt 

It  is  obvious  that  this  account  suggests  msny 
questions  of  grave  interest  Was  this  ritual  ob- 
served as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  flnt 
century  ?     If  so,  was  the  baptism  of  John,  or  thst 


b  The  ealilsanftmsto  proselytes  wars  sbU  to 
oltferted    to    this,    ss   sansing 
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pf  the  CluisUau  Church  in  any  waj  derired  from, 
br  connected  with  the  baptism  of  piXMelytet?  If 
not,  was  the  latter  in  any  way  borrowed  fix>m  the 
ftMrmer? 

It  would  be  impossible  here,  to  enter  at  all  into 
the  literature  of  this  controversy.  The  list  of 
works  named  by  Leyrer  occupies  nearly  a  page  of 
Herzog^s  Refd-Encyckpddie,  It  will  be  enough 
to  sum  np  the  eonduiions  which  seem  fidrly  to  be 
Irawn  from  them. 

(1.)  There  is  no  direct  eridence  of  the  practice 
being  in  use  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  statemenU  of  the  Tahnud  as  to  its  having 
come  fh>m  the  fathers,  and  their  eiegesis  of  the 
O.  T.  in  connection  with  it,  are  alike  destitute  of 
authority. 

(2.)  The  negative  argument  drawn  tsom  the 
■ilence  of  the  O.  T.,  of  the  Apocrypha,  of  Phik>, 
and  of  Josephus,  is  almost  decisive  against  the  be- 
lief that  there  was  in  thehr  time  a  baptism  of 
proselytes,  with  a$  mMch  importance  attached  to  it 
as  we  find  in  the  Talmudists. 

(8.)  It  remains  probable,  however,  that  there 
was  a  baptism  in  use  at  a  period  considerably  ear- 
lier than  that  for  which  we  have  direct  evidence. 
The  symbol  was  in  itself  natural  and  fit  It  fell 
in  with  the  disposition  of  the  Pharisees  and  others 
to  multiply  and  discuss  **  washings*'  {fiawriafAoi, 
Mark  vii.  4)  of  aU  kinds.  The  tendency  of  the 
kter  Rabbis  was  rather  to  heap  together  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  the  past  than  to  invent 
new  ones.  If  there  had  not  been  a  baptism,  there 
would  have  been  no  initiatory  rite  at  all  for  female 
proselytes. 

(4.)  The  history  of  the  N.  T.  itself  suggests 
the  existence  of  such  a  custom.  A  sign  is  seldom 
•bosen  unless  it  already  has  a  meaning  for  those 
to  whom  it  is  a^ldressed.  The  fitness  of  the  sign 
in  this  case  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  associa- 
tioDS  already  connected  with  it.  It  would  bear 
witness,  on  the  assumption  of  the  previous  ezist« 
ence  of  the  proselvte-bapttsm,  that  the  change 
from  the  then  condition  of  Judaism  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  as  great  as  that  from  idolatry  to 
Judaism.  The  question  of  the  Priests  and  I^ 
vites,  '*  Wliy  baptizest  thou  then?  '*  (John  I  25), 
implies  that  they  wondered,  not  at  the  thing  itself, 
but  at  its  being  done  for  Israelites  by  one  who 
disclaimed  the  names  which,  in  their  eyes,  would 
have  justified  the  introduction  of  a  new  order. 
In  like  nuuuier  the  words  of  our  Ijord  to  Nicode- 
mus  (John  iii.  10)  imply  the  existenoe  of  a  teach- 
ing as  to  iMiptism  like  that  above  referred  to.  He, 
**the  teacher  of  Israel,"  had  been  fiuniliar  with 
"  these  things  "  —  the  new  birth,  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  —  as  words  and  phrases  applied  to  heathen 
proselytes.  He  failed  to  grasp  the  deeper  truth 
which  lay  beneath  them,  and  to  see  that  they  had 
a  wider,  an  universal  application. 

(5.)  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  there 
may  have  been  a  reflex  action  in  this  matter,  from 
the  Christian  upon  the  Jewish  Church.  The  Rab- 
bis saw  the  new  society,  in  proportion  aa  the  Gen- 
tile element  in  it  became  predominant,  throwing 
off  circumcision,  relying  on  baptism  only.  They 
oould  not  ignore  the  reverence  which  men  had  for 
the  outward  sign,  their  belief  that  it  was  all  but 
identical  with  the  thing  signified.  There  was 
everything  to  lead  them  to  give  a  fVesh  prominence 
to  what  had  been  before  subordinate.  If  the  Nai- 
arenes  attracted  men  by  their  baptism,  they  would 
ibow  that  thej  had  baptism  at  well  at  dieum- 
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dsion.  The  necessary  absence  of  the  Orban  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  would  also  tend  tc 
give  more  importance  to  the  remaining  rite. 

Two  facts  of  some  interest  remam  to  be  noticed. 
(1.)  It  formed  part  of  the  Rabbinic  hopes  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  that  then  there  should  be 
no  more  proselvtes.  The  distinctive  name,  with  its 
brand  of  inferiority,  should  be  hud  aside,  and  all, 
even  the  Nethiuim  and  the  Mamzerim  (children  of 
mixed  marriages)  shoukl  be  counted  pure  (Schoett- 
gen.  Hot.  Btb.  ii.  p.  614).  (2.)  Partly,  perhaps, 
as  connected  with  this  feeling,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  ill-repute  into  which  the  word  had  fallen, 
there  is,  throughout  the  N.  T.,  a  seduk>us  avoid- 
ance of  it  The  Christian  convert  ttom  heathenism 
is  not  a  proselyte,  but  a  rt6<pvT0f  (1  Tim.  ilL  6). 

LUercUwe.  —  Infbrmation  more  or  less  accurate 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Arch8eok>gie8  of  Jahn,  Carp- 
zov,  Saalschiitz,  I^ewis,  Leusden.  The  treatises 
cited  above  in  Ugolini*s  TheBourttSj  xxii. ;  Slevogt 
de  Proselytis;  MttUer,  de  ProselytUf  Reisk.  de 
BipL  JwkBorwn ;  Danz.  Bnpt,  Protekft^  are  all 
of  them  copious  and  interesting.  The  article  by 
Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Renl-Encykhp,  s.  v.  *♦  Proee- 
lyten,"  contains  the  fullest  and  most  satisfying  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  matter  at  present  accessible. 
The  writer  is  indebted  to  it  for  much  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  present  article,  and  for  most  of  the 
Talmudio  references.  £.  H.  P. 

•  For  "  religious "  applied  to  »•  proselytes,'* 
(A.  v.)  AcU  xiii.  43,  the  Greek  has  atfiofitroi^ 
'*  worshipping,'*  sc.  God  and  not  idols  as  formeriy. 
The  English  reader  might  suppose  that  some  of 
the  proselytes  were  meant  to  be  distinguished  aa 
more  religious  than  others.  The  same  Greek  term 
(ver.  50)  describes  **the  women"  at  Antioch 
(called  "devout'*  in  the  A.  V.)  aa  Jewish  con- 
verts, and  thus  explains  why  the  Jews  oould  to 
easily  instigate  them  (bemg  at  the  same  time  wivea 
of  "the  chief  men ")  to  persecute  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, and  drive  them  from  the  city.  The  same 
Greek  term  in  Acts  xvii.  4  and  17  ("devout,** 
A.  V.)  states  simply  that  the  Greeks  spoken  of  at 
Thessafonica  and  at  Athens  had  been  Jewish 
proselytes  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
On  this  use  of  a4fita$cu  as  thus  definite  without 
an  object,  see  (3remer's  Wdrttrb.  der  NtvUtL 
Gr&citdi,  ii.  476  (1868).  The  Jewish  proselytes 
who  embraced  this  gospel  formed  the  principal 
medium  through  which  Christianity  passed  to  the 
Gentile  races.  See  the  addition  to  Stnagooues 
(Amer.  ed.).  II. 

PBOVEBBS,  BOOK  OF.  1.  TWe.— The 
title  of  this  book  in  Hebrew  is,  as  usual,  taken 

from  the  first  word,  "^  vtt^Q,  miikli^  or,  naore  fully, 

rtobX^  '»blf?D,  mithlS  SMlAmAh,  and  is  in  tills 
case  appropriate  to  the  contents.  By  this  name  it 
is  commonly  known  in  the  Talmud;  but  among  the 
later  Jews,  and  even  among  the  Talmudists  them- 
selves, the  titie  n];p?irT  ngp,  tiphtr  chocmAh^ 
"  book  of  wisdom,**  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  it 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  fh>m  the  passages  x»f 
the  Tosephoth  to  the  Bnba  Bathra  (fol.  14  6),  that 
tins  is  necessarily  the  case.  All  that  is  there  said 
is  that  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Kcclesiastes  are 
both  "books  of  wisdom,**  with  a  reference  rather 
to  their  contents  than  to  the  titles  by  which  they 
were  known.  In  the  early  (^ristian  C%urch  the 
title  TopotfAiai  XoXouAvrot  was  adopted  fh>m  the 
transhUion  of  the  LXX.;  and  the  book  it  alio 
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quoted  as  aoiplay  "  wisdom,"  or  ^  iraydptros 
coAiaj  '*  wisdom  that  is  the  sum  of  all  virtues.*' 
This  last  title  is  fi^ren  to  it  by  Clement  in  the  £p. 
ad  Cor.  i.  57,  where  Prov.  i.  23-31  is  quoted  with 
the  introduction  olhtts  yiut  K^yti  ^  wavdptros 
vo^la;  and  Euseblus  {H.  A.  iv.  22)  says  that  not 
only  Hegesippus,  but  Irenseus  and  the  whole  band 
of  ancient  writers,  following  the  Jewish  unwritten 
tradition,  called  the  l*roverbs  of  SoIonHNi  xa^dotrov 
ffo^lay.  According  to  Melito  of  Sardes  (Kuiteb. 
II.  E.  iv.  26),  the  lVo\'erbs  were  also  called  copia, 
**  wisdom,*'  simply;  and  Gr^ory  of  Kazianzus  re- 
fers to  them  (OnU,  xi.)  as  wat8a7<^iK^  <ro<^(o. 
ITie  title  in  the  Vulgate  is  Uhtr  Praverbutrum^ 
quern  llebrcd  Mide  (ipptllnnL 

The  significance  of  the  Hebrew  title  may  here 

be  appropriately  discussed.  ^^9'  '"^'^A  '^n- 
derod  in  the  A.  V.  »» by-word,"  "parable,"  »* prov- 
erb," expresses  all  and  even  more  than  is  conveyed 
by  these  its  English  representatives.    It  is  derived 

from  a  root,  b^D,  m&ihal,  "  to  be  like,"  «  and 
the  primary  idea  involved  in  it  is  that  of  likeness, 
oompariflon.  Tills  form  of  comparison  would  very 
naturally  be  taken  by  the  short  pithy  sentences 
which  passed  hito  use  as  popular  sayings  and  prov- 
erbs, especially  when  employed  in  mockery  and 
sarcasm,  as  in  Mic.  ii.  4,  Hab.  ii.  6,  and  even  in 
the  more  developed  taunting  song  of  triumph  for 
the  fiUl  of  Babylon  in  Is.  xiv.  4.  ProUbly  all 
pro^-erbial  sayings  were  at  first  of  the  nature  of 
similes,  but  the  term  mdshdl  soon  acquired  a  more 
extended  rignificance.  It  was  applied  to  denote 
such  short,  pointed  sayings,  as  do  not  involve  a 
oomparison  directly,  but  still  convey  their  meaning 
by  the  help  of  a  figure,  as  in  1  Sam.  x.  12,  I'^.  xii. 
22,  23,  xvii.  2,  3  (comp.  wapajSoA^,  Luke  iv.  23). 
From  this  stage  of  its  application  it  passed  to  that 
of  sententious  maxims  generally,  as  in  Prov.  i.  1, 
X.  1,  XXV.  1,  xxvi.  7,  9,  £ccl.  xii.  9,  Job  xiii.  12, 
many  of  which,  however,  still  involve  a  comparison 
(Prov.  XXV.  3,  11,  12,  13,  14,  Ac.,  xxvi.  1,  2,  8, 
Ac.).  Such  comparisons  are  either  expressed,  or 
the  things  compared  are  pkused  side  by  side,  and 
the  comparison  left  for  the  hearer  or  reader  to  sup- 
ply. Next  we  find  it  used  of  those  longer  pieces  in 
which  a  single  idea  is  no  longer  exhausted  in  a 
sentence,  but  forms  the  germ  of  the  whole,  and  is 
worked  out  into  a  didactic  poem.  Many  instances 
of  this  kind  occur  in  the  first  section  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs:  others  are  found  in  Job  xxvii.,  xxix., 
in  both  which  chapters  Job  takes  up  his  mdshdl^ 
or  "  parables,"  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  The 
"  parable  "  of  Balaam,  in  Num.  xxiii.  7-10,  xxiv. 
3-9,  15-19,  20,  21-22,  23-24,  are  prophecies  con- 
veyed in  figures ;  but  mAshdt  also  denotes  the 
(*  parable  "  proper,  as  In  £s.  xvii.  2,  xx.  49  (xxi.  5), 
xxiv.  3.  I>owth,  in  his  notes  on  Is.  xiv.  4,  speak- 
ing of  tiidthdl^  says:  "  I  take  this  to  be  the  general 
name  for  poetic  style  among  the  Hebrews,  includ- 
ing every  sort  of  it,  as  ranging  under  one,  or  other, 
or  all  of  the  characters,  of  sententious,  figurative, 
and  sublime;  which  are  all  contained  in  the  original 
notion,  or  in  the  use  and  application  of  the  word 


«  Compart  Arab.  JJuO,  mathata^  "to  bs  like;'* 
So  9^^ 

JJLo,  mWU,  «Uk«n«s;"  and  the  a<U.  JJLo, 
mathalf  <<Uke.''  The  cognate  Jithlopic  and  Syriae 
voces  haTe  the  sai * — 
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nuuhal  Parables  or  proveriis,  such  as  those  ef 
Solomon,  are  always  expressed  in  short,  pointed 
sentences;  frequently  figurative,  being  formed  on 
some  comparison,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  fcrm. 
And  such  in  general  is  the  style  of  the  Hebrew 
poetry.  The  verb  mnthal  signifies  to  rule,  to  exer- 
cise authority;  to  make  equal,  to  compare  one 
thing  with  another;  to  xxtUr  parables,  or  acute, 
weighty,  and  powerful  speeches,  in  the  form  and 
manner  of  parables,  though  not  ptoperiy  soch. 
Thus  Balaam's  first  prophecy,  Num.  xxiii.  7-10,  is 
called  his  matkal ;  though  it  has  hardly  anything 
figurative  in  it:  but  it  is  beautifully  sententknis, 
and,  from  the  very  form  and  manner  of  it,  has 
great  spirit,  force,  and  enei^gy.  Thus  Job's  last 
speeches,  in  answer  to  the  three  friends,  diaps. 
xxrii.-xxxi.,  are  called  mmhaUj  from  no  one  par- 
ticular character  which  discriminates  them  froo 
the  rest  of  the  poem,  but  from  the  sublime,  the 
figurative,  the  sententious  manner,  which  equally 
prevails  through  the  whole  poem,  and  makes  it  one 
of  the  first  and  most  eminent  examples  extant  of 
the  truly  great  and  beauUfbl  in  poetic  style."  Dai 
the  Book  oif  Proverbs,  according  to  the  introductory 
verses  which  describe  its  character,  contains,  besidM 
several  varieties  of  the  m&skdl,  sententious  sayings 
of  other  kinds,  mentioned  in  i.  6.     The  first  of 

these  is  the  H^n,  chiddk,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
<<  dark  saying,"  *'  dark  speech,"  «<  hard  quettioa,'* 
«'  riddle,"  and  once  (Hab.  iL  6)  **  proverb."  It  is 
applied  to  Samson's  riddle  in  Judg.  xir.,  to  the 
hard  questions  with  which  the  queen  of  Shd»  plied 
Solomon  (1  K.  X.  1;  2  Chr.  ix.  1),  and  is  used 
almost  synonymously  with  mdskdl  in  £z.  xvii.  2; 
and  in  Ps.  xlix.  4  (5),  Ixxviii.  2,  in  which  kst  pas- 
sages the  poetical  character  of  both  b  indicated. 
The  word  appears  to  denote  a  knotty,  intricate 
saying,  the  solution  of  which  demanded  experieoee 
and  skill :  that  it  was  obscure  is  evident  from  Num. 

xii.8.  In  addition  to  the  cAltASA  was  the  rr^bp, 
miUttdh  (Proy.  i.  6,  A.  V.  »*the  interpretitiou," 
maig.  »*an  ekxjuent  speech"),  which  occors  m 
Hab.  ii.  6  in  connection  both  with  ckiddh  and 
mdfhdL  It  has  been  variously  explained  as  a  mock' 
ing,  taunting  speech  (Kwakl);  or  a  speech  dark 
and  invoh'ed,  such  as  needed  a  mtlUt^  or  interpreter 
(cf.  Gen.  xUi.  23;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  31;  Job  xxxiii.  23; 
Is.  xliii.  27);  or  again,  as  by  Delitzsch  (Der 
prophet  Habnkuk,  p.  59),  a  brilliant  or  sploidM! 
saying  ("  Glanz-  oder  Wohlrede^  oratio  ^fUndiJaj 
eteffnm,  binnnibui  ornaia**).  This  last  interpre- 
tation is  based  upon  the  usage  of  the  woid  in 
modem  Hebrew,  but  it  certaiidy  does  not  appear 
appropriate  to  the  Proverbs;  and  the  first  expfaina- 
tioii,  which  Ewakl  adopts,  is  as  little  to  the  point. 
It  is  better  to  undentand  it  as  a  dark  enigmatical 
saying,  which,  like  the  mdshdl,  might  assume  the 
character  of  sarcasm  and  irony,  though  not  essen- 
tial to  it. 

2.  Canofdcity  of  (he  book  and  iU  pince  tn  the 
Canon.  -~  The  canonicity  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
has  never  been  disputed  except  by  the  Jews  tliem- 
selves.  It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  points 
urged  by  the  school  of  Shammai,  that  the  contra- 
dictions in  the  Book  of  Proverbt  rendered  H 
apocryphal.  In  the  Talmud  {Shabba(h,  foL  30  6) 
it  is  said :  **  And  even  the  Book  of  Prorerba  they 
sought  to  make  apocryphal,  because  its  woids  wen 
contradictory  the  one  to  the  other.  And  wherefore 
did  they  not  make  it  apocryphal?  The  wocds  of 
the  book  Kobeleth  [are]  not  [apocryphal]  w  hare 
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looked  and  fiNmd  the  aente;  here  abo  we  must 
look.**  Thtt  is,  the  book  Koheleth,  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  eonUrodictions  which  it  contains,  is  allowed 
to  be  canonical,  and  therefore  the  existence  of  sim- 
ilar contradictions  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  forms 
no  ground  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  its  canon- 
ioity.  It  occurs  in  all  the  Jewish  lists  of  canonical 
books,  and  it  reckoned  among  what  are  called  the 
«* writings**  {Cethubtm)  or  Hagiographa,  which 
form  the  third  great  division  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. Their  order  in  the  Talmud  (Baba  BathrcL, 
fcX.  14  b)  is  thus  given :  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Prov- 
erbs, Ecdesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations, 
Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra  (including  Nehemiah),  and 
Chronicles.  It  is  in  the  Totephoth  on  this  passage 
that  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  are  styled  '« books 
of  wisdom.**  In  the  German  M3S.  of  the  Hebrew 
O.  T.  the  Proverbs  are  placed  between  the  Psalms 
and  Job,  while  in  the  Spanish  MSS.,  which  foUow 
the  Masorah,  the  order  u,  Psalms,  Job,  l^verbs. 
This  latter  b  the  order  observed  in  the  Alexandrian 
MS.  of  the  LXX.  Melito,  following  another  Greek 
MS>t  arranges  the  Ilagiographa  thus  :  Psalms, 
Ptoverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Job,  as  in 
the  list  inade  out  bj  the  Council  of  Laodicea;  and 
the  same  order  is  given  by  Origen,  except  that  the 
Book  of  Job  is  separated  from  the  others  by  the 
mophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  EzekieL 
but  our  present  arran^ment  existed  in  the  time 
of  Jerome  (see  Prce/.  m  libr.  Begum  iii. ;  ♦»  Ter- 
tins  ordo  hyiSypwpa  possidet  £t  primus  liber 
indpit  ab  Job.  Secundus  a  David.  .  *  .  .  . 
Tertius  est  Salomon,  tres  libros  habens:  Proverbia, 
qosB  iUi  parabolas,  id  est  Masaloth  appellant:  Ec- 
desiastes, id  est,  Coeleth:  Onticum  CanUcorum, 
quem  titulo  Sir  Asirim  pnenotant**).  In  the 
Peshito  Syriac,  Job  is  placed  before  Joshua,  while 
Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  follow  the  Psalms,  and 
an  separated  from  the  Song  of  Songs  by  the  Book 
of  Ruth.  Gregory  of  Nadanzus,  apparently  from 
the  exigencies  of  his  verse,  arranges  the  writings 
of  Solomon  in  this  order,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of 
Songi,  Proverbs.  Pseudo-Epiphanius  places  Prov- 
crba,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Songs  between  the 
lit  and  2d  Books  of  Kings  and  the  minor  prophets. 
The  Proverbs  are  frequently  quoted  or  alluded  to 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  canonicity  of  the 
book  thereby  confirmed.  The  foOowing  it  a  list 
of  the  principal  passages:  — 

Prov.  1. 16  compart  Rom.  iii.  10, 15. 

UL  7  i(        Rom.  xil.  16. 

m.11, 12         u        Heb.xii.6,6;8esalsoRev. 

Ui.  19. 
HI.  84  u        Jam.  Iv.  6. 

z.  12  u        1  Pet  Iv.  8. 

zL  81  i(        1  Pet  iv.  18. 

xvtt.  18  *i        Rom.  zU.  17;  1  Tbess.  ▼. 

16;  lPst.iiL9. 

zvU.27  a        Jam.  1.19. 

zs.  9  ((1  John  i.  8. 

zz.  20  **        Matt.  zv.  4 ;  Ifark  vil.  10. 

zzU.8(LXX.)    It        2Cor.  ix.  7. 

zzv.  21, 22         tc        Rom.  xU.  20. 

zzvi.  11  u        2  Pet.  ii.  22. 

zzvtL  1  u        Jam.  iv.  18, 14. 

8.  Amtfuinhip  and  dat^  —  The  superscripUont 
wliiofa  are  affixed  to  several  portions  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  in  i.  1,  z.  1,  zzv.  1,  attribute  the 
authorship  of  those  portions  to  Solomon,  the  son 
of  David,  king  of  Israel  With  the  exception  of 
the  last  two  chapters,  which  are  distinctly  assigned 
le  other  authors,  it  is  probable  that  the  statement 
of  tha  iupcncriptiont  is  in  the  main  comet,  and 
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that  the  m^ority  of  the  proverbs  contained  in  the 
hook  were  uttered  or  collected  by  Solomon.  It  was 
natural,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  other  nations,  that  the  Hebrews  should  connect 
S<^oraon*s  name  with  a  collection  of  maxims  and 
precepts  which  form  a  part  of  their  literature  to 
which  he  is  known  to  have  contributed  most  largely 
(I  K.  iv.  32).  In  the  same  way  the  Greeks  attrib- 
uted most  of  their  maxims  to  Pythagoras;  the 
Arabs  to  Lokman,  Abu  Obeid,  Al  Mofaddel,  Mel- 
dani,  and  Zamakhshari;  the  Persians  to  Fend 
Attar;  and  the  northern  people  to  Odin.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Hebrews  were 
much  more  justified  in  assigning  the  ProverlM  to 
Solomon,  than  the  nations  which  have  just  been 
enumerated  were  in  attributing  the  collections  of 
national  maxims  to  the  traditional  authors  above 
mentioned.  The  parallel  may  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion, but  must  not  be  carried  too  far.  According 
to  Bartolocci  {BibL  Rabb.  iv.  373  6),  quoted  by 
Oarpeov  (Inirod,  pt  ii.  c.  4,  §  4),  the  Jews  ascribe 
the  composition  of  the  Song  of  Songs  to  Sok>mon*t 
youth,  the  Proverbs  to  his  mature  manhood,  and 
the  Ecclesiastes  to  his  old  age.  But  in  the  Seder 
Olam  Rabba  (ch.  zv.  p.  41,  ed.  Mej-er)  they  are 
all  assigned  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Thwe  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  the  supposition  that 
many,  or  most  of  the  proverbs  in  the  first  twenty- 
nme  chapters  may  have  originated  with  Sofomon. 
Whether  they  were  left  by  him  in  their  present 
form  is  a  distinct  question,  and  may  now  be  con- 
sidered. Before  doing  so,  however,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  different  parts  into  which  the 
book  is  naturally  divided.  Speaking  roughly,  it 
consists  of  three  main  divisions,  with  two  appen- 
dices. 1.  Chaps,  i.  -  iz.  form  a  connected  ^ndihAl^ 
in  which  Wisdom  is  praised  and  the  youth  ex- 
horted to  devote  themselves  to  her.  This  portion 
is  preceded  by  an  introduction  and  title  describing 
the  character  and  general  aim  of  the  book.  £ 
Chaps,  z.  1-xxiv.,  with  the  title,  "the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,**  consist  of  three  parts:  x.  l~xxii.  10, 
a  collection  of  single  proverbs,  and  detached  sen- 
tences out  of  the  region  of  moral  teaching  and 
woridly  prudence;  zxii.  17-xxiv.  21,  a  more  con- 
nected mAthdlj  with  an  introduction,  zxii.  17-22, 
which  contains  precepts  of  righteousness  and  prud- 
ence: zziv.  23-34,  with  the  inscription,  "  these  also 
belong  to  the  wise,**  a  collection  of  unconnected 
maxims,  which  serve  as  an  appendix  to  the  pre- 
ceding. Then  follows  the  third  division,  zzv.-zxiz., 
which,  according  to  the  superscription,  professes  to 
be  a  collection  of  Solomon's  proverbs,  consisting  of 
single  sentences,  which  the  men  of  the  court  of 
Hezekiah  cofued  out  The  fint  appendiz,  ch.  zzz., 
^th^  words  of  Agur,**  is  a  collection  of  partly 
proverbial  and  partly  enigmatical  sayings;  the  sec- 
ond, ch.  zzxi.,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  "  the  words 
of  king  Lemuel  **  (1-6),  and  an  alphabetical  acrostic 
in  praise  of  a  virtuous  woman,  which  occupies  the 
rest  of  the  chapter.  R^ecting,  therefure,  for  the 
present,  the  two  last  chapters,  which  do  not  even 
profess  to  be  by  Solomon,  or  to  contain  any  of  his 
teaching,  we  may  ezamine  the  other  divisions  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  conclusion 
as  to  their  origin  and  authorship  can  be  arrived  at. 
At  first  sight  it  is  erident  that  there  is  a  marked 
difierence  between  the  collections  of  single  mazima 
and  the  longer  didactic  pieces,  which  both  come 
under  the  goieral  head  mdthdL  The  ooUeetion  of 
Sok>mon*s  proverbs  made  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah- 
(zzv.-zziz.)  befengs  to  the  former  dass  of  detached 
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mtenoet,  and  in  this  retpeet  eorretpondi  with  thote 
b  the  Kcond  mmin  division  (i.  1-xxiL  16).  The 
expreaeion  io  zxv.  1,  *'  tlieae  aiso  are  the  proverbe 
of  Solomon/*  iinpliei  that  the  collection  was  made 
as  an  appendix  to  another  already  in  existence, 
which  we  maj  not  unreasonably  presume  to  have 
been  tliat  which  stands  immediately  before  it  in 
the  present  arrangement  of  the  liook.  Upon  one 
pohit  most  modem  critics  are  agreed,  that  the  genu 
of  the  book  in  its  present  shape  u  the  portion  x. 
1-xxii.  16,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  title,  ^  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon.**  At  what  time  it  was  put 
into  the  form  in  which  we  Iwve  it,  cannot  be  ex- 
actl}'  determined.  Kwald  suggests  as  a  probable 
date  about  two  centuries  after  Sulomon.  llie  col- 
feetor  gathered  many  of  that  king's  genuine  sa}'ings. 
but  must  ha%-e  mixed  with  them  manj  by  other 
authors  and  from  other  times,  earlier  and  later.  It 
seems  clear  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the  time 
of  Hczekiah,  ih»ni  the  expression  in  xxv.  1,  to  which 
leferenoe  has  already  been  made.  In  this  portion 
many  |Mx>verbs  are  repeated  in  the  same,  or  a  similar 
form,  a  foct  which  of  itself  militates  against  the 
supposition  that  all  the  proverbs  contained  in  it 
proceeded  from  one  author.  Compare  xiv.  12  with 
xvi.  25  and  xxi.  2«;  xxi.  9  with  xxi.  19;  x.  1*  witli 
XT.  20«;  X.  2^  with  xi.  4t>;  x.  15«  with  xviii.  11* ; 
XT.  33b  with  xviii.  12t>;  xi.  21«  with  xvi.  &b.  xiv. 
31*  with  xvu.  5«;  xix.  12*  with  xx  2*.  Such 
repetitions,  as  Bertheau  remarks,  we  do  not  expect 
to  find  in  a  work  which  proceeds  immediately  from 
the  hands  of  its  author.  But  if  we  suppose  the 
contents  of  this  portion  of  the  book  to  ha^-e  been 
collected  by  one  man  out  of  divers  sources,  oral  as 
well  as  written,  the  repetitions  become  intelligible. 
Bertholdt  ai^es  that  many  of  the  proverbs  could 
.not  ha\'e  procee<Ied  fVom  Sulomon,  because  they 
(presuppose  an  author  in  different  circumstances  of 
•life.  His  arguments  are  extremely  weak,  and  will 
scarcely  bear  examination.  For  example,  he  asserts 
.that  the  author  of  x.  5,  xii.  10,  11,  xiv.  4,  xx.  4, 
.must  have  been  a  landowner  or  husbandman ;  that 
X.  15  points  to  a  man  Uving  in  want;  xi.  14,  xiv, 
.90,  to  a  private  man  living  under  a  well-reguLtted 
government;  xi.  26,  to  a  tmdesman  without  wealth; 
xii.  4,  to  a  man  not  Uving  in  polygamy;  xii.  9,  to 
.one  living  in  the  country;  xiii.  7,  8,  xvi.  8,  to  a 
•man  in  a  middle  station  of  life;  xiv.  1.  xt.  25,  xvi. 
.11,  xvii.  2,  xix.  13,  14,  xx.  10,  14,  23,  to  a  man 
.of  the  rank  of  a  citixen;  xiv.  21,  xvi.  19,  xviii.  23, 
to  a  man  of  low  station;  xvi.  10,  12-15,  xix.  12. 
xx.  2,  26,  28,  to  a  man  who  was  not  a  king;  xxi. 
6,  to  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  course  of 
circumstances  in  the  common  citizen  life;  xxi.  17, 
to  one  who  was  an  enemy  to  luxury  and  festirities. 
It  must  be  confessed,  howe^'er,  that  an  examination 
.of  these  passages  u  by  no  means  convincing  to  one 
•who  reads  them  without  having  a  theory  to  main- 
•tain.  That  all  the  proverbs  in  this  collection  are 
not  Solonion*s  is  extremely  probable;  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  his  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt,  and  tliis  fact  would  account  for  the  general 
title  in  which  they  are  all  attributed  to  him.  It  is 
obvious  tiiat  between  the  proverbs  in  this  collection 
and  those  that  precede  and  folk>w  it,  there  is  a 
marked  difference,  which  is  sufiicienUy  apparent 
tren  in  the  English  Verrion.  The  poetical  style, 
says  Ewald,  is  the  simplest  and  most  antique  im- 
aginalils.  Most  of  the  proverbs  are  examples  of 
aotithetie  parallelism,  the  second  clause  oontaming 
tlM  contrast  to  the  first  Each  verse  consists  of 
with  generally  thrse  or  four,  bat 
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seldom  five  words  in  each.  The  only  citqitiMa  It 
the  first  law  is  xix.  7,  whiefa  Ewald  aecoraU  for  by 
supposing  a  clause  omitted.  This  snppositieB  nay 
be  necessary  to  his  theoi},  hot  cannot  be  admitted 
on  any  true  principle  of  criticism.  FmthenDoee, 
the  proverbs  in  thb  collection  have  the  pcculiaiity 
of  being  contained  in  a  single  vene.  Each  verse  is 
compleU  in  itself,  and  embodies  a  periectly  intel- 
ligible sentiment;  but  a  thought  in  all  its  bieadtb 
aiid  definitencss  is  not  neccsaatily  exbanstcd  h  a 
single  verse,  though  each  verse  must  b9  a  pciftet 
sentence,  a  proverb,  a  lesson.  There  is  one  point 
of  great  importance  to  which  Ewald  draws  attcntioa 
in  connection  with  this  portion  of  the  book;  that 
it  is  not  to  be  regarded,  like  the  eoUectioiis  sf 
proverbs  which  exirt  among  other  iftVmt^  as  as 
accumulation  of  the  popukr  uiaxims  oC  lower  Kit 
which  pasted  current  anoong  the  people  sod  wm 
gathered  thence  by  a  learned  man ;  but  rather  as 
tiie  efforts  of  poets,  artistically  and  sdcntiicafly 
arranged,  to  comprehend  in  short  sharp  sayingi 
the  truths  of  religion  as  applied  to  the  infinita  eases 
and  possibilities  of  life.  While  admittiug,  however, 
this  artistic  and  scientific  arrangement,  it  is  dif> 
ficult  to  assent  to  Kwald^s  further  theory,  that  the 
collection  in  its  origiiml  shape  had  running  thtoogh 
it  a  continuous  Uiread,  bhiding  together  what  was 
manifold  and  scattered,  and  that  in  this  respect  it 
difiered  eittirely  from  the  form  in  whiefa  it  appesss 
at  present  Here  and  there,  it  b  true,  we  aiset 
with  \-erBes  grouped  together  apparently  with  a 
common  olject  but  these  are  the  exceptioiis,  and 
a  rule  so  general  camiot  be  derived  fhmo  them.  Ho 
doubt  the  original  collection  of  Solomon*8  pnnctba, 
if  such  there  were,  from  which  the  pment  wm 
made,  underwent  many  changes,  by  alybreriatioB, 
transposition,  and  interpolation,  in  the  two  cea- 
turies  which,  according  to  Ewald's  theory,  m«ft 
have  ekipsed  before  the  compiler  of  the  pment  eol- 
lection  put  them  in  the  shape  in  which  they  hava 
come  down  to  us;  but  evidence  is  altogether  want- 
ing to  show  what  that  original  collection  may  hare 
bc«n,  or  how  many  of  the  three  thousand  proteiba 
which  SokMnon  is  said  to  hare  spoken,  hava  been 
preserved.  There  is  less  difficulty  in  another  prop- 
osition of  Ewald's,  to  which  a  rady  assent  win  be 
yiekled:  tiiat  Solomon  was  the  founder  of  this 
species  of  poetry:  and  that  in  foct  many  oC  the 
proverbs  here  collected  may  lie  tracvd  back  to  him, 
while  all  are  inspired  with  his  spirit  The  pcaes 
and  internal  tranquillity  of  his  reign  were  &roraliis 
to  the  growth  of  a  contemplative  spirit,  and  It  is 
just  at  such  a  time  that  we  should  expect  to  frid 
gnomic  poetry  de^-eloping  itsdf  and  Ibrmii^  sa 
epoch  in  litenture. 

In  addition  to  the  distinctire  form  asamncd  by 
the  proverbs  of  this  earliest  collection,  may  ba  no- 
ticed the  occurrence  of  fa%'orite  and  peculiar  wacds 
and  phrases.  **  Fountain  of  life  '*  occnra  in  Pror. 
X.  11,  xiii.  14,  xiv.  27,  xvi.  22  (comp.  I*s.  zzxri 
9  [10]);  "tree  of  life,**  I'rov.  xi.  30,  xifi.  1%  xr. 
4  (comp.  iiL  18);  "snarei  of  death,**  IVor.  jjSL 

14,  xiT.  27  (comp.  F^  xviU.  5  [6]);  SgHQ, 
mm-pi,  **  healing,  health,**  Pror.  xii.  18,  xilL  *17, 
xvi.  24  (comp.  xiv.  80,  xr.  4),  bat  this  expression 
also  occurs  in  It.  22,  ri.  15  (oomp.  iiL  8),  snd  is 
hardly  to  be  regarded  as  pecnliar  to  the  oMcr  por- 
tion of  the  book:  nor  is  it  foir  to  say  thai  tha  pas- 
sages in  the  eariy  chapters  in  which  it  oeean  an 

imitations;  H^^inPf  mkhUtah,  '« dcatractka,*' 
PkOT.  z.  14, 15, 29,  xiii  8,  zIt.  28,  xriU.  7,  ni.  U. 
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w  in  the  book;  tT^^,  fAphlOek, 
wUfcli  Ewald  calU  a  puiidple,  but  which  nuKj  be 
rqputied  m  a  future  with  the  relaiiw  omitted, 
Pror.  lii.  17,  xiv.  5,  25,  six.  5,  ^  (oomp.  vi.  19); 

^^p,  ide/thy  «*  perveneneee,**  Pro^.  xi.  3,  xv.  4; 

^  vD,  iilie^t,  the  verb  firora  the  preceding,  ProT. 

xiiL  6,  xix.  0,  xxit  IJ;  nj)}(l  rfb,  Id  pmtAkek, 
«« shall  not  be  acquitted,**  Prov.  xi.  21,  xvi.  5,  xvii. 
5,  xix.  5,  »  (oomp.  vt  29,  xxnii.  20);  ^1T1»  *^ 
dipky  **  pursued,*'  Prov.  xi.  19,  xii.  11,  xUi.  21, 
XT.  9,  xix.  7  (comp.  xxviii.  19).     The  antique  ex- 

pieMions  ny^?-)«  Ty,  W  aryCdk,  A.  V.,  ♦»  but 
Ibr  a  moment,**  Prov.  xiL  19;  T^  TJ,  ^  ^^ydci, 

Bt  "hand  to  hand,*'  Prov.  xi.  21,  xvL  6:  l^^SHH, 
At^jrnOrt*,  ♦*  meddled  with,*'  Prov.  xviL  I*,  xviii. 
1,  zx.  3;  ]|"]3,  iwV^da,  »•  whisperer,  talebearer," 
Prov.  xvi.  28,  xvlii.  8  (oomp.  xxvi.  20,  22),  ar^ 
almost  confined  to  thb  portion  of  the  Prorerbs. 

There  is  also  the  peculiar  usage  of  tZT,  yUhy 
«*  there  is,**  in  Prov.  xi.  24,  xii.  18,  xiii.  7,  23,  xiv. 
12,  xvL  25,  xviii.  24,  xx.  15.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  use  of  tliese  words  and  phrases  by  no 
means  assists  in  determining  the  authortihip  of  this 
taction,  but  gi^-es  it  a  distiiicti%«  character. 

With  re^^  to  the  other  collections,  opinions 
diflbr  widely  both  as  to  their  date  and  authorship. 
Ewald  places  next  in  order  chops  xxv.-xxix.,  the 
■upencription  to  which  fixes  their  date  about  the 
cud  of  the  8ih  century  b.  o.  «*  These  also  are  the 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Hezekiah 
copied  out,"  or  compiled.  The  memory  of  these 
learned  men  of  Hszekiah's  court  is  perpetuated  in 
Jewish  tradition.     In  the  Talmud  (Baba  Baihra^ 

fbL  15  A)  they  are  called  the  H^^D,  tVdh,  «*so. 
dety  "  or  "  scademy  "  of  Flezekiah,  and  it  is  there 
taid,  «*  Hezekiah  and  bis  academy  wrote  Isaiah, 
Proverbs,  Song  of  Songs,  ICcdesiastes."  ItGedaliah 
{ShaUuUih  Wtkkibbahah,  fol  66  6),  quoted  by 
Oarpsov  {/tUrod  part  ii.  c.  4,  §  4),  says,  **  Isaiah 
wrote  his  own  book  and  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Song 
of  Songs,  aiMl  Eccle^iastes."  Many  of  the  proverbs 
In  this  collection  are  mere  repetitions,  with  slight 
variations,  of  some  which  occur  in  the  previous 
flection.  Compare,  for  example,  xxv.  24  with  xxi. 
9;  xxvi.  13  with  xxii.  13;  xxvi.  15  with  xix.  24; 
«xvi.  22  with  xviii.  8;  xxvii.  13  with  xx.  16;  xxvii. 
15  with  xix.  13:  xxvii.  21  with  xvii.  8;  xxviii.  6 
with  xix.  1;  xxviii.  19  with  xii.  11;  xxix.  22  with 
XV.  18,  Ac.  We  may  infer  from  this,  with  Bertheau. 
that  Uie  compilers  of  this  section  made  use  of  the 
flame  sources  from  which  the  earlier  collection  was 
derived.  Hitzig  (OU  Sjn-Oehe  S'lomo'a,  p.  258) 
toggests  that  there  is  a  probability  that  a  great, 
or  the  greatest  p.irt  of  these  pro%-erbs  were  of 
Ephndmitie  origin,  and  that  afler  the  destruction 
of  the  northern  kingdom,  Hezekiali  sent  his  learned 
men  through  the  land  to  gather  together  the  frag- 
ments of  literature  which  remained  current  among 
the  people  and  had  snrvi\-ed  the  general  wreck. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  ground, 
linguistic  or  otlierwise,  for  this  hypothesis,  and  it 
It  therefore  properly  nyected  by  Bertheau.  The 
question  now  arises,  in  thb  as  in  the  former  section : 
irsre  all  these  proverbs  Sok>mon's  ?  Jahn  says  Yes ; 
l^ecthoklt,  No;  for  xxv.  2-7  oouU  not  have  been 
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by  Solomon  or  any  king,  but  by  a  man  who  badl 
lived  for  a  long  time  at  a  court.  In  xxviL  11,  it  It 
no  monarch  who  speaks,  but  an  instructur  of  youth; 
xxviii.  16  censures  the  very  errors  which  stained 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  and  the  eHix*t  of  which  do- 
prived  his  son  and  successor  of  the  ten  tribefli 
xxvii.  23-27  must  have  been  written  by  a  sage  who 
led  a  nomad  lifo.  'l*here  is  more  force  m  these 
oi^jections  of  Uertholdt  than  in  those  whfeh  be 
advanced  against  the  previous  sectkm.  Uenskr 
(quoted  by  Uertholdt)  finds  two  or  tliree  sections 
in  this  division  of  the  book,  which  he  regards  ss 
extracts  fixmi  as  many  difierent  writings  of  Solomon. 
But  Berthoklt  confesses  that  his  arguments  are  doI 
coiivhidng. 

The  pMuliaritaes  of  this  sectkm  disUngoish  il 
from  the  okler  proverbs  in  x.-xxii.  16.  Some  of 
these  may  be  briefly  noted.  l*be  use  of  the  intc»- 
rogatkm  ^  seest  thou  ?  '*  in  xxvi.  12,  xxix.  20  (oomp. 
xxii.  29),  the  manner  of  comparing  two  things  bj 
simply  pUdng  them  side  by  skle  and  oonnecUng 
them  with  Uw  simple  copula  **  and,"  as  ui  xxv.  9^ 
20,  xxvi.  3,  7,  9,  21,  xxvii.  15,  20.  We  miss  ths 
pointed  antithesis  by  which  the  firrt  collection  was 
distinguished,  llie  verses  are  no  fouger  of  two 
equal  memben;  one  member  is  frequently  shorter 
than  the  other,  and  sometimes  e\ien  the  verse  Is 
extended  to  three  memben  in  order  fully  to  exhaust 
the  thought  Sometimes,  again,  the  same  sense  is 
extended  over  two  or  more  verses,  as  in  xxv.  4,  ft, 
6,  7,  8-10;  and  hi  a  few  cases  a  series  of  connedted 
verses  oontabis  fonger  exhortations  to  morality  and 
rectitude,  as  in  xxvi.  23-28,  xxvii.  23-27.  Ths 
character  of  the  proverbs  is  deariy  distinct.  Their 
oonstructwn  is  looser  and  weaker,  and  there  is  no 
longer  that  sententk»us  brevity  which  gives  weight 
and  point  to  the  proveriis  in  the  preceding  section. 
Ewald  thinks  that  in  the  contenU  of  this  portion 
of  the  book  there  are  traceable  the  marks  of  a  kitsr 
date;  pointing  to  a  state  of  society  which  had  be» 
come  nwre  dangerous  and  hostile,  in  which  ths 
ifuiet  domestio  life  had  reached  greater  perfection, 
but  ths  state  and  public  security  and  confidenos 
had  sunk  deeper.  l*bere  is,  be  says,  a  cautious  and 
UKNimAd  tone  in  the  kmgtiage  when  the  rulen  are 
spoken  of;  the  breath  of  tluit  untroubled  joy  for 
the  king  and  the  high  reverence  paid  to  him,  which 
marked  the  former  collection,  does  not  animals 
these  proverbs.  The  state  of  society  at  the  end  of 
the  8th  century  b.  c,  with  which  we  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  from  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  cor- 
responds with  the  condition  of  things  hinted  at  in 
the  proverbs  of  this  sectkm,  and  this  may  tlierefore, 
in  aooordance  with  the  superscriptioii,  be  accepted 
as  the  date  at  which  the  coUectkm  was  made.  Soph 
is  Kwald*s  conclusion.  It  is  true  we  know  moeh 
of  the  bter  tUnes  of  the  monarehy,  and  that  ths 
condition  of  those  times  was  such  as  to  call  forth 
many  of  the  proverbs  of  thb  sectkm  as  the  result 
of  the  ohoervation  and  experience  of  their  anthers, 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  whole  section 
partakes  of  this  later  tone;  or  that  many  or  most 
of  the  proverbs  may  not  reach  back  as  for  as  ths 
time  of  Sofomon,  and  so  justify  the  general  Utk 
which  is  gix-en  to  the  sectran,  **  'tliese  also  are  ths 
proverbs  of  Sofomon.**  But  of  the  state  of  society 
in  the  age  of  Solomon  himself  we  know  so  little, 
everything  belonging  to  that  period  is  encircled 
with  such  a  halo  of  dazzling  splendor,  in  which 
the  people  almost  disappear,  that  it  u  impossibis 
to  assert  tliat  the  circumstances  of  the  times  might 
not  have  gi^-en  bkUi  to  many  of  the  maxima  wUoh 
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•ppaicntly  carry  with  them  the  marks  of  a  later 
period.  At  best  such  reasoning  from  internal  evi- 
dence is  uncertain  and  hypothetical^  and  the  in- 
finences  drawn  ^-ary  with  each  commentator  who 
examines  it.  Ewald  discovers  traces  of  a  later  age 
in  chapters  xxviii.,  xxix.,  though  he  retains  them 
in  this  section,  while  Hitzig  regards  xx>-iii.  17-xxix. 
27  as  a  continuation  of  xxii.  16,  to  which  they  were 
added  probably  after  the  year  760  b.  c.«  This 
apparent  precision  in  the  assignmeut  of  the  dates 
.of  the  seTeral  sections,  it  must  be  confessed,  has 
very  little  foundation,  and  the  dates  are  at  best  but 
ooi^tural.  All  that  we  know  about  the  section 
xxv.-xxix.,  is  that  in  the  time  of  Uezekiah,  that  is, 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  8th  century  b.  c.  it  was 
supposed  to  contain  what  tradition  had  handed 
down  as  the  proverbs  of  Sok)mon,  and  that  the 
miyority  of  the  proverbs  were  believed  to  be  his 
there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt.  Beyond  this 
we  know  nothing.  Ewald,  we  have  seen,  aaugns 
ihe  whole  of  this  section  to  the  ckwe  of  the  8th 
oentury  b.  c,  long  before  which  time,  he  says,  most 
of  the  proverbs  were  certainly  not  written.  But  he 
is  then  compelled  to  account  for  the  hd  that  in 
the  superscription  they  are  called  "the  proverbs 
of  Solomon.*'  He  does  so  in  this  way.  Some  of 
.the  proverbs  actually  reach  back  into  the  age  of 
Solomon,  and  those  which  are  not  immediately 
traceable  to  Solomon  or  his  time,  are  composed 
with  similar  artistic  flow  and  hnpulse.  If  the  earlier 
collection  rightiy  bears  the  name  of  **  the  proverbs 
of  Solomon  "  after  the  mass  which  are  his,  this  may 
claim  to  bear  such  a  title  of  honor  after  some  im- 
portant elements.  The  aigument  is  certainly  not 
sound,  that,  because  a  collection  of  proverbs,  the 
Wiyority  of  which  are  Sotomon's,  is  distinguished 
by  the  general  title  "the  proverbs  of  Sokwnon," 
therefore  a  collection,  in  which  at  most  but  a  few 
Selong  to  Solomon  or  his  time,  is  appropriately 
distinguished  by  the  same  superscription.  It  will 
be  seen  afterwards  that  Ewald  attributes  the  super- 
jcription  in  xxv.  1  to  the  compiler  of  xxiL  17- 

XXV.  1. 

The  date  of  tiie  sections  i.-ix.,  xxii.  17-xxv.  1, 
has  been  variously  asssigned.  That  they  were  added 
about  the  same  period  Ewald  infers  from  the  oc- 
currence of  fovorite  words  and  constructions,  and 
that  that  period  was  a  late  one  he  concludes  from 
the  traces  wbi^  are  manifest  of  a  degeneracy  from 
the  purity  oi  ihe  Hebrew.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
examine  the  evidence  upon  this  point,  for  it  is  a 
remarkable  feet,  and  one  which  is  deeply  instructive 
as  showing  the  extreme  difficulty  of  aligning  from 
intemi^  evidence,  that  the  same  details  lead  Ewald 
and  Uitzig  to  precisely  opposite  conclusions;  the 
former  placing  the  date  of  i.-ix.  in  the  first  half  of 
the  7th  century,  while  the  latter  regards  it  as  the 
oldest  portion  of  the  book,  and  assigns  it  to  the  9th 
oentury.  To  be  sure  those  points  on  which  Ewald 
relies  as  indicating  a  bte  date  for  the  section,  Hit- 
sig  summarily  disposes  of  as  interpolations.  Among 
the  fevorite  words  which  occur  in  these  chapters  are 
rtDpn,  choandihj  "wisdoms,"  for  "wisdom "in 
the  abstract,  which  is  found  only  in  i.  20,  ix.  1, 
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xxiv.  7;  iTTT,  gMtk,  "the  strange  y 

nj^^SJ,  nocryydA,  "the foreigner,"  the  i 
who  seduces  youth,  the  antithesis  of  the  virtoooa 
wife  or  true  wi8(n>m,  only  occur  in  the  first  coUeo- 
tion  in  xxii.  14,  but  are  frequently  found  in  this, 
ii.  16,  V.  8,  20,  ri.  24,  vii.  6,  xxiii.  27.  Trace*  oi 
the  decay  of  Hebrew  are  seen  in  such  passages  as 

V.  2,  where  C^Hptp,  a  dual  fern.,  is  oonstmcted 
with  a  verb  masc.  pL,  thou^  in  t.  8  it  haa  prop- 
erly the  feminine.  The  unusual  plural  D^C?^K 
(viii.  4),  says  EwaM,  would  hardly  be  fovuMi  m 
writings  before  the  7th  century.  These  diffienUies 
are  avoided  by  Hitxig,  who  regards  the  passages  in 
which  they  occur  as  interpolations.  When  we  conis 
to  the  internal  historical  evidence  these  two  autbcr- 
ities  are  no  less  at  issue  with  regard  to  their  ooochi- 
ttons  from  it  There  are  many  passages  which  point 
to  a  condition  of  things  in  the  highest  degree  con- 
fused, in  which  robbers  and  lawless  men  roamed  w/L 
Uxgio  through  the  land  and  endeavored  to  draw  aside 
their  younger  contemporaries  to  the  like  dissohits 
life  (i.  11-19,  iL  12-15,  iv.  14-17,  xxiv.  15).  In  this 
Ewald  sees  traces  of  a  kite  date.  But  Hitxig  avo«is 
this  conclusion  by  asserting  that  at  all  times  then 
are  individuals  who  are  reckless  and  atvrar  wHfa  so- 
ciety and  who  attach  themselves  to  bands  of  rohlwcs 
and  freebooters  (comp.  Judg.  ix.  4,  xi-  3;  1  Sana. 
xxii.  2;  Jer.  vii.  11),  and  to  such  allusion  is  made 
in  Prov.  i.  10;  but  there  is  nowhere  in  these  ehi^ 
ten  (i.-ix.)  a  complaint  of  the  genenU  depravitj  ci 
society.  So  fer  he  is  unquestionably  correct,  and  no 
inference  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  section  can 
be  drawn  from  these  references.  Further  evMenes 
of  a  late  date  Ewaki  finds  in  the  warnings  sgadnsi 
lightiy  rising  to  oppose  the  puUic  order  of  things 
(xxiv.  21),  and  in  the  beautiful  exhortation  (xxiv. 
11)  to  rescue  with  the  sacrifice  of  one's  self  the  In- 
nooent  who  is  being  dragged  to  death,  which  points 
to  a  confusion  of  right  pervading  the  whole  state,  of 
which  we  nowhere  see  traces  in  the  older  prorctfas. 
With  these  conclusions  Hitzig  woukl  not  disagree, 
for  he  himself  assigns  a  late  diate  to  the  section  xxiL 
17-xxiv.  34.  We  now  come  to  evidence  of  another 
kind,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  depesid 
mainly  upon  the  date  assigned  to  the  Book  of  Job. 
In  this  collection,  says  Ewald,  there  is  a  new  dat^cr 
of  the  heart  warned  against,  which  is  not  once 
thought  of  in  the  oUer  collections,  envy  at  the  evi- 
dent prosperity  of  the  wicked  (iii.  31,  xxiii.  17,  xxiv. 
1, 19),  a  subject  which  for  the  first  time  is  btongbt 
into  the  region  of  reflection  and  poetry  in  the  Book 
of  Job.  Other  parallels  with  this  book  are  found  in 
the  teacl)ing  that  man,  even  in  the  chastisement  of 
God,  sbouki  see  his  k>ve,  which  is  the  subject  of 
Prov.  iii.,  and  is  the  highest  argument  in  the  Book 
of  Job ;  the  general  apprehension  of  Wisdom  as  ths 
Creator  and  Disposer  of  the  world  (Prov.  iiL,  viii) 
appears  as  a  further  condunon  from  Job  xxviii. ;  and 
though  the  author  of  the  first  nine  chapters  of  ths 
Proverbs  does  not  adopt  the  language  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  but  only  in  some  measure  its  spirit  and  tead»- 
ing,  yet  some  images  and  words  appear  to  be  reecb- 


a  Hitiig's  theory  about  ths  Book  of  Proverbs  io  its 
present  shape  is  this  :  (hat  the  oldest  portion  consists 
of  chaps.  i.-ix.,  to  which  was  added,  probably  after 
the  year  750  a.  c,  the  Becond  part,  x.-xxii.  16,  xxviii. 
17-xxiz. :  ttiat  in  the  last  q\iarter  of  the  same  oentury 
the  anthology,  xxv.-xxvli.,  was  Ibnned,  and  ooming 
Into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  alrsa^  possisiia  the 


other  two  parts,  inspired  him  with  the  eoaaposiUoo  ef 
xxii.  17-xxlv.  34,  which  he  pla««l  befors  the  sa- 
thology,  and  inserted  the  two  before  the  kst  sheet  «f 
the  second  part.  Then,  finding  that  zxviU.  17  wai 
left  without  a  beginning,  being  sepaiatad  froa  xadl 
1-16.  he  wrote  xxviii.  1-16  on  his  last  Uaak  ImI 
This  was  aftn>  the  exile. 
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etd  here  from  that  book  (oomp.  Prov.  viii.  25  with 
Job  xxxviii.  6;  Prov.  ii.  4,  iii.  14,  viii.  11, 19,  with 
Job  zzviiL  ia-19;  Pror.  vii.  23  with  Job  xvi.  13, 
XX.  25;  Prov.  iu.  23,  <ftc,  with  Job  v.  22,  Ac.). 
Consequently  the  writer  of  this  section  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  Book  of  Job,  and  wrote 
at  a  kter  date,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  oentury 
B.  G.  Similar  resemblances  between  passages  in  the 
early  chapters  of  the  Proverbs  and  the  Book  of  Job 
are  observed  bj  Hitaig  (oomp.  Prov.  iii.  25  with 
Job  V.  21;  Prov.  ii.  4,  14  with  Job  iU.  21,  22; 
Pror.  iv.  12  with  Job  xviii.  7 ;  Prov.  iii.  11, 13  with 
Job  v.  17;  Prov.  vui.  25  with  Job  xv.  7),  but  the 
eondusion  which  be  derives  is  that  the  writer  of  Job 
had  already  read  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  that  the 
latter  is  the  more  ancient.  Reasoning  from  evidence 
of  the  like  kind  he  places  this  section  (i.-ix.)  later 
than  the  Song  of  Songs,  but  earlier  than  the  second 
eoUection  (x.  1-xxii.  16,  xxviii.  17-xxix.),  which  ex- 
isted before  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  therefore  as- 
signs it  to  the  9th  oentury  b.  c.  Other  ailments 
in  support  of  this  early  date  are  the  &et  that  idol- 
atry is  nowhere  mentioned,  that  the  offerings  had 
not  ceased  (vii.  14),  nor  the  congregations  (v.  14). 
The  two  last  would  agree  as  well  with  a  late  as 
with  an  eariy  date,  and  no  argument  from  the  si- 
lence with  respect  to  idolatry  can  be  allowed  any 
weight,  for  it  would  equally  apply  to  the  9th  cen- 
tury as  to  the  7th.  To  all  appearances,  Hitzig  con- 
tinues, there  was  peace  in  the  land,  and  commerce 
was  kept  up  with  £gypt  (vii.  16).  The  author  may 
have  lived  in  Jerusalem  (i.  20,  21,  vii.  12,  viii.  3); 
viL  16, 17  points  to  the  luxury  of  a  large  city,  and 
the  educated  language  belongs  to  a  citizen  of  the 
caiataL  After  a  caiiftil  consideration  of  all  the  ar- 
guments which  have  been  adduced,  by  Ewald  for  the 
late,  and  by  Hitzig  for  the  early  date  of  this  section, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  by  no  means  con- 
clusive, and  that  we  must  ask  for  further  evidence 
before  pronouncing  so  positively  as  they  have  done 
upon  a  point  so  doubtful  and  obscure.  In  one  re- 
spect they  are  agreed,  namely,  with  regard  to  the 
unity  of  the  section,  which  Ewald  considers  as  an 
original  whole,  perfectly  connected  and  flowing  as  it 
were  from  one  outpouring.  It  would  be  a  well-or- 
dered whole,  says  Hitzig,  if  the  interpolations,  es- 
pecially vi.  1-19,  UL  22-26,  viU.  4-12,  14-16,  ix. 
7-10,  Ac.,  are  nyected.  It  never  appears  to  strike 
him  that  such  a  proceeding  is  arbitrary  and  uncrit- 
ical in  the  highest  degree,  though  he  cleariy  plumes 
himself  on  his  critioid  sagacity.  Ewald  finds  in 
these  chapters  a  certain  developmeut  which  shows 
that  they  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole  and  the  work 
of  one  author.  The  poet  intended  them  as  a  general 
introduction  to  the  i*roverbs  of  Solomon,  to  recora- 
Doend  wisdom  in  general.  The  blessings  of  wisdom 
as  the  reward  of  him  who  boldly  strives  after  Her  are 
r^eatedly  set  forth  in  the  most  charming  manner, 
a«  on  the  other  hand  folly  b  represented  with  its 
disappointment  and  enduring  misery.  There  are 
three  main  divisions  after  the  title,  1.  1-7.  (a.)  i. 
8-iii.  35 ;  a  general  exhortation  to  the  youth  to  fol- 
low wisdom,  in  which  all,  even  the  higher  arguments, 
are  touched  upon,  but  nothing  frilly  completed,  (b.) 
hr.  1-vl.  19  exhausts  whatever  is  indiridual  and  par- 
ticular; while  in  (e.)  the  hnguage  rises  gradually 
with  ever-increasi^ig  power  to  the  most  universal 
and  loftlest^emes,  to  conclude  in  the  subliroest  and 
ahnost  lyrical  strain  (ri.  20-lx.  18).  But,  as  Ber- 
theaa  remarks,  there  appears  nowhere*throughout 
this  section  to  be  any  reference  to  what  follows, 
wliieh  must  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  intended 
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for  an  Introduction.  The  development  and  progress 
which  Ewald  observes  in  it  are  by  no  means  so 
striking  as  he  would  have  us  believe.  The  unity 
of  plan  is  no  more  than  would  be  found  in  a  collec- 
tion of  admonitions  by  diflbrent  authors  referring 
to  the  same  subject,  and  is  not  such  as  to  necessitate 
the  conclusk)n  that  the  whole  is  the  work  of  one 
There  is  observable  throughout  the  section,  when 
compared  with  what  is  called  the  eariler  collection, 
a  complete  change  hi  the  form  of  the  proverb,  llie 
single  proverb  is  seldom  met  with,  and  is  rather  the 
exception,  while  the  characteristics  of  this  collection 
are  connected  descriptions,  continuous  elucidations 
of  a  truth,  and  fonger  speeches  and  exhortations. . 
The  style  is  more  highly  poetical,  the  parallelism  is 
synonymous  and  not  antithetic  or  synthetic,  as  in 
X.  1-xxii.  16;  and  another  distinction  is  the  usage 
of  Elohim  in  ii.  5,  17,  iii.  4,  which  does  not  occur 
in  X.  1-xxiu  16.  Amidat  this  general  likeness,  how- 
ever, there  is  considerable  diversity.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  hty  so  much  stress  as  Bertheau  appears  to  do 
upon  the  foct  that  certain  paragraphs  are  distin- 
guished from  those  with  which  they  are  pUced,  not 
merdy  by  their  contents,  but  by  their  external  form ; 
nor  to  argue  from  this  that  they  are  therefore  the 
work  of  diflferent  aathors.  Some  paragraphs,  it  is 
true,  are  completed  in  ten  verses,  as  i.  10-19,  ill. 
1-10,  11-20,  iv.  10-19,  riii.  12-21,  22-31;  but  it 
is  too  much  to  assert  that  an  author  beouise  he 
sometimes  wrote  paragraphs  of  teii  verses,  should 
always  do  so,  or  to  say  with  Bertheau,  if  the  whole 
were  the  work  of  one  author  it  would  be  very  re- 
markable if  he  only  now  and  then  bound  himself  by 
the  strict  bw  of  numbers.  The  argument  assumes 
the  strictness  of  the  htw,  and  t^  attempts  to 
bind  the  writer  to  observe  it.  There  is  more  force 
in  the  appeal  to  the  difference  in  the  formation  of 
sentences  and  the  whole  manner  of  the  language  aa 
indicating  diversity  of  authorship.  C^ompare  ch.  ii 
with  vii.  4-27,  where  the  same  subject  is  treated  of. 
In  the  former,  one  sentence  is  wearily  dragged 
through  22  verses,  whik«  in  the  latter  the  language 
is  easy,  flowing,  and  appropriate.  Again  the  connec- 
tion is  interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  ri.  1-19.  In 
the  previous  chapter  the 'exhortation  to  listen  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  speaker  is  folbwed  by  the  warning 
against  intercourse  with  the  adulteress,  in  ri.  1-19 
tbs  sut^t  b  abruptly  changed,  and  a  series  of  prov^ 
erbs  applicable  to  different  relations  of  lifo  is  intro- 
duced. From  aU  this  Bertheau  concludes  against 
EwakI  that  these  introductory  chapters  could  not 
have  been  tlie  product  of  a  single  author,  forming  a 
gradually  developed  and  consistent  whole,  but  that 
they  are  a  colleotion  of  admonitions  by  difl<»ent 
poets,  which  all  aim  at  rendering  the  youth  capable 
of  reoeiring  good  instruction,  and  inspiring  him  to 
strive  after  the  possession  of  wisdom.  This  supposi- 
tion is  somewhat  favored  by  the  frequent  repetitions 
of  favorite  figures  or  impersonations:  the  strange 
woman  and  wisdom  occur  many  times  over  in  this 
sectkm,  which  would  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  it 
had  been  the  work  of  one  author.  But  the  oocur- 
reoce  of  these  repetitions,  if  it  is  sji^ust  the  unity 
of  authorship,  indicates  that  the  different  portions 
of  the  section  must  have  been  contemporaneous,  and 
woe  written  at  a  time  when  such  rivid  impersonfr* 
tions  of  wisdom  and  its  opposite  were  current  and 
familiar.  The  tone  of  thought  is  the  same,  and  the 
question  therefore  to  be  considered  is  whether  it  if 
more  probable  that  a  writer  would  repeat  himself^^ 
or  that  fragments  of  a  number  of  writers  should  be 
found,  distinguished  by  the  same  wax  of  thinkings 
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aad  b J  the  use  of  the  tame  striking  figures  and  per- 
•onifieations.  If  the  proverbs  spoken  by  oiie  man 
were  circulated  orally  for  a  time,  ami  alter  his  death 
collected  aiid  arranged,  there  would  almost  of  neces- 
Btj  be  a  recurrence  of  the  same  expressioDS  and  U- 
lustrations,  and  from  thb  point  of  view  the  arjpi- 
aient  firom  repetitious  loses  much  of  its  force.  With 
regard  to  the  date  as  well  as  the  authorship  of  this 
section  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty. 
In  its  present  form  it  did  not  exist  till  probably 
some  long  time  after  the  proverbs  which  it  eontahis 
were  composed,  lliere  is  positively  no  evidence 
which  would  lead  us  to  a  conclusion  upon  this  point, 
and  consequently  Uie  most  opposite  results  have 
been  arrived  at:  Ewald,  as  we  have  seen,  placing  it 
in  the  7th  century,  while  HiUig  refers  it  to  the  0th. 
At  whatever  time  it  may  have  reached  its  present 
shape,  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason  to  oondude 
that  Sofomon  may  not  have  uttered  many  or  most 
of  the  proverbs  which  are  here  collected,  although 
Ewald  positively  asserts  that  we  here  find  no  prov- 
erb of  the  Solomonian  period.  He  assumes,  and  it 
ia  a  mere  sssumption,  that  the  form  of  the  true  Sol- 
omonian proverb  is  that  which  distingniahes  the  sec- 
tion X.  1-xxii.  16,  and  has  already  been  renwrked. 
Bleek  regards  cc  i.-ix.  as  a  connected  mdsJidl,  the 
work  of  the  bwt  editor,  written  by  him  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  which  follow, 
while  i.  1-0  was  intended  by  him  as  a  superscrip- 
tion to  indicate  the  aim  of  the  book,  less  with  ref- 
erence to  his  own  maah&l  than  to  the  whole  book, 
and  especially  to  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  contained 
In  it.  Bertholdt  argues  against  Solomon  being  the 
author  of  these  early  chspters,  that  it  was  impossi- 
bk  for  him,  with  bis  Urge  harem,  to  have  given  so 
forcibly  the  precept  about  the  blessings  of  a  single 
wife  (v.  18,  ^.);  nor,  with  the  knowledge  that  hb 
mother  became  the  wife  of  David  through  an  act  of 
adultery,  to  warn  so  strongly  against  intercourse 
with  the  wife  of  another  (vi.  24,  Ac.,  viL  5-23). 
These  argumenta  do  not  appear  to  us  so  strong  as 
Bertholdt  regarded  them.  Kiehhom,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintains  that  Solomon  wrote  the  introdue- 
tion  in  the  first  nine  chapters.  From  this  diver- 
sity of  opinion,  which  be  it  remarked  is  entirdy  the 
result  of  an  examination  of  internal  evidence,  it 
seems  to  follow  naturally  that  the  evidence  which 
leads  to  such  varying  conchisions  is  of  itself  insuf- 
ficient to  dei  ide  the  question  at  issue. 

We  now  pass  on  to  anothv  section,  xxii  17-xxiT. 
which  contains  a  oolleotion  of  provnbs  marked  by 
eertain  peculiarities,  'llieee  are,  1.  'ilie  structure 
of  the  verses,  which  is  not  so  regular  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  x..l-xxii.  16.  We  find  verses  of 
eight,  seven,  or  six  words,  mixed  with  othera  of 
eleven  (xxii.  29,  xxiii.  31,  36),  fourteen  (xxiii.  89) 
and  eighteen  words  (xxiv.  12).  llie  equality  of 
the  verse  members  is  very  much  disturbed,  and 
there  is  frequently  no  traoe  of  paraUelism.  2.  A 
sentence  is  seklom  completed  in  one  verse,  but 
most  frequently  m  two;  three  verses  are  often 
ckMcly  connected  (xxiii.  1-3, 6-8, 19-21) ;  and 
timca  as  many  as  Ave  (xziv.  30-34).  3.  The  form 
of  address  ^  my  son,'*  which  is  so  ftequent  in  the 
first  nine  chapters,  occurs  also  here  in  xxiii.  19, 26, 
xxiv.  13;  and  the  appeal  to  the  hearer  is  often 
made  in  the  second  person.  Ewald  regards  this 
leetion  as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  earliest  col- 
•ctkMi  of  the  proverbs  of  Sofomon,  added  not  long 
■fker  the  introduction  in  the  first  nine  chapters, 
though  not  by  the  same  author.  He  thinks  it 
fcobabb  that  the  compiler  of  this  lectioQ  added 
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also  the  coUeetien  of  proverbs  which  was  Bsait  hf 
the  learned  men  of  the  court  of  Hexekiah.  to  wUsL 
he  wrote  the  superscription  m  xxr.  1.  Thia  theoej 
of  course  only  afiecu  the  date  of  the  aectieM  in  ila 
present  form.  When  the  proveriis  were  writtca 
there  is  nothing  to  determine.  Berthean  maiB- 
tains  that  they  in  great  part  proceeded  fitMn  om 
poet,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  cenatmctieM 
which  he  employs  to  give  emphasis  to  bis  preaeo- 
tation  of  a  tul^ect  or  object  by  repcatini;  the  pr»- 
noon  (xxii.  19;  xxiU.  14, 16,  19,  80,  28;  xxiv.  6, 
27,  32).  The  compiler  himself  appears  to  Imve 
added  xxii.  17-21  as  a  kind  of  introducUoti.  An- 
other addition  (xxiv.  23-34)  is  introdoced  vitb 
**  these  also  befooged  to  the  wise,**  and  eontainaap- 
parently  some  of  **  the  words  of  the  wise  **  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  i.  6.  Jahn  regarda  it  aa  a  eel- 
lectioii  of  proverbs  not  by  Solomon,  llenaler  aajs  H 
u  an  appnidix  to  a  coUeetion  of  doctrinca  wfaiek  is 
entirely  lost  and  unknown ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
previous  part  of  the  section  xxii.  17-xxiT.  22,  ho 
leaves  it  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  atnther 
waa  a  teacher  to  whom  the  son  of  a  diatingnidiei 
man  was  sent  for  instraction.  Hitsig*a  theory 
has  already  been  given. 

After  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  mui  be 
left  to  judge  for  himself  whether  Ketl  b  jnstified 
in  asserting  so  positively  as  he  does  the  single  an- 
thorship  of  ce.  i.-xxix.,  and  in  niahitalning  that 
**  the  contents  in  all  parts  of  the  collection  show 
one  and  the  Mme  historical  backgronnd,  eorT»> 
spending  only  to  the  rebtions,  ideas,  and  dream- 
stances,  as  well  as  to  the  progress  of  the  enHnrt 
and  experiences  of  life,  acquired  by  the  politics] 
development  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  Sofenoo.** 

The  concluding  chapters  (xxx.,  xxxi.)  are  in 
every  way  dbUnct  from  the  rest  and  from  each 
other.  The  former,  according  to  the  anperacrip- 
tion,  contains  ^the  words  of  Agur  the  son  of 
Jakeh.**  Who  was  Agur,  and  who  was  Jakeh,  an 
questions  which  have  been  often  asked,  and  never 
satisbctorily  answered.  The  Rabbina,  according 
to  Rashi,  and  Jerome  after  them,  interpreted  the 
name  symbolically  of  Sofomon,  who   ^'-eoBtcUd 

nnderstandmg"  (from  *^,  4^r,  »to  coDeet,** 
»t  gather,**),  and  Is  dsewhere  called  «« Kobeleth.** 
a2  that  con  be  aaid  of  him  is  that  he  la  aa  vn- 
known  Hebrew  sage,  the  son  of  an  equally  vnknown 
Jakeh,  and  that  he  lived  after  the  time  of  Hcae- 
kiah.  EwaM  attributes  to  him  the  authorship  of 
xxx.  1-xxxi.  9,  and  places  him  not  earlier  than  the 
end  of  the  7th  or  banning  of  the  6th  cent  B.  o. 
Uitzig,  as  usual,  has  a  strange  -theory:  that  A|pv 
and  Lemuel  were  brothers,  both  sons  of  the  qween 
of  Massa,  a  district  in  Arabia,  and  that  the  bthsr 
was  tHe  reigning  king.  [See  Jakkh.]  BoaaeB 
(Bibelwerk^  L  p.  clxxviii.),  following  Hitsig,  con- 
tends that  Agur  was  an  Inhabitant  of  Masaa,  and 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  fire  hundred  SianeonileB 
who  in  the  reign  of  Heaekiah  drove  out  the  Asiale- 
kites  from  Mount  Seir.  All  this  is  mere  conjectare. 
Agur,  whoever  he  was,  appesrs  to  hare  had  for  his 
pupils  Ithid  and  Ucal,  whom  he  addressee  in  xxx. 
1-6,  which  b  followed  by  single  proverbs  of  Agnr'a. 
Clh.  xxxi.  1-9  contains  **  the  wiirdg  of  king  Lcas- 
uel,  the  prophecy  that  hb  mother  taqght  Idm." 
Lemuel,  like  Agur,  b  unknown.  It  b  even  wneer- 
tain  whether  he  b  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  pcnen- 
age,  or  whether  the  name  b  merely  symboBcai,  ss 
l^ehhom  and  Ewald  maintain.  If  i' 
be  ittahiod  it  b  diflbub  to  see  what  other 
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ilOB  «Mi  be  UTiYed  at  If  LtmmA  wtn  a  real  per- 
feoage  be  mutt  have  been  a  foreign  neighbor-king 
or  the  chief  of  a  nomad  tribe,  and  in  this  caee  the 
prorerbe  attribated  to  him  most  have  eome  to  the 
llebrewt  from  a  foreign  aouree,  which  ii  highlj 
improbable  and  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  the 
people.  Dr.  Darklson  indeed  is  in  £i%-or  of  alter- 
ing the  punctuatioa  of  ux.  1,  with  Hitaig  and 
Beithean,  by  which  means  Agur  and  licmuiel  be- 
came brotben,  and  both  tone  of  a  queen  of 
Maaea.  Ueaiong  agaiuat  this  alteration  of  the  text 
are  given  under  the  article  Jakeh.  Eichhom 
maintains  that  Lemuel  is  a  figurative  name  appro- 
priate to  the  suliject.     [Lemuel.] 

The  hst  section  of  aU,  zxxi.  1(M)1,  is  an  alpha- 
betical acrostic  in  praise  of  a  rirtuous  woman.  Its 
artificial  form  stamps  it  as  the  production  of  a  hte 
period  of  Hebrew  literature,  perhaps  about  the  7th 
century  b.  c.  The  coh>ring  and  language  point  to 
a  different  author  firom  the  previous  sMtion,  xxx. 
l-nxL  9. 

To  conclude,  it  appears,  from  a  conslderatioo 
of  the  whole  question  of  the  manner  fai  which  the 
Book  of  Pro%ierbs  arrived  at  its  present  shape,  that 
the  nucleus  of  the  whole  was  the  collection  of  Sok>- 
inon*s  proverbs  in  x.  l>xxii.  16;  that  io  this  was 
added  the  ftirther  collection  made  by  the  learned 
men  of  the  court  of  Heaekiah,  xxv.-xxix. ;  that 
these  two  were  put  together  and  united  with  xxiL 
17-xxiT.,  and  that  to  this  as  a  whole  the  introduc- 
tion L-ix.  was  affixed,  but  that  whether  it  was  com- 
piled by  the  same  writer  who  added  xxii.  16- 
xxir.  cannot  be  determined.  N^  is  it  .posdble  to 
aaaert  thai  this  same  compiler  may  not  have  ^dded 
the  condoding  chapters  of  the  book  to  his  prevfous 
eoUectton.  With  regard  to  the  date  at  which  the 
•everal  portkms  of  the  book  were  collected  and  put 
in  theb  present  shape,  the  conclusions  of  various 
critics  are  uncertain  and  contradictory.  The  chief 
of  these  have  already  been  gt%-en. 

Hm  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Pror- 
erbs  preohides  the  possibility  of  giving  an  outline 
of  its  plan  and  object.  Such  woukl  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  pages  of  a  commentary.  The 
chief  authorities  which  have  been  consulted  in  the 
precedhig  pages  are  the  introductions  of  Ourpieov, 
techhom,  HerthoMt,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  Keil,  David- 
oon,andBleek;  Rosenmiiller,  5cAo^ ;  £waM,i>M 
JHekL  dn  A»B.  i  Th.;  Bertheau,  Bit  SpHickt 
Salomifi;  Uitsig,  DU  SprBck4  Sahme^a;  Ebter, 
Die  Satomtmuehen  S^Scke,  To  these  may  be 
added,  as  useful  aids  in  reading  the  Proverbs,  the 
eommentaries  of  Albert  Schukena,  of  Eiehd  in 
Mendebsohns  Bible  (perhaps  the  best  of  aU),  of 
Loewenstein,  Umbreit,  and  Moaes  Stuart.  There  is 
also  a  new  transUtion  by  Dr.  Noyes,  of  Harvard 
University,  of  the  three  books  of  Proverbs,  Eedasi- 
astcs,  and  Cantides,  which  may  be  consulted,  as 
well  as  the  oUer  works  of  Hodgson  and  Holden. 

W.  A.  W. 

*  The  preceding  discussion  leaves  room  for  a 
■Mre  particular  analysis  of  the  contents  of  this  re- 
Barkable  book.    After  a  brief  introductkm  (ch.  i. 


«  *  In  Una  bsautiftiny  constroeted  dlseonns,  the 
stateoMnt  of  the  conditloiis  (vr.  1-4)  Is  followed  bjr  a 
twofold  exprasskm  of  the  nwaid  of  compllaoee ; 
Danely,ODo  Id  ver.  6,  sad  aaoCher  In  ver.  9,  each  con- 
•roMMl  and  iUustrsted  by  the  vetMs  following  It  Tv.12, 
16, 99,  all  stand  to  the  saaM  relatioo ;  each  exprtatlng 
aa  end  or  ol^t  to  be  attained,  of  which  the  prinelpal, 
•■4  the  SUB  of  all ,  Is  given  to  far.  99.         T.  J.  0. 
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1-6),  setttog  forth  its  design  and  uses,  the  ground- 
thought  of  the  whole  is  expressed  in  ver.  7;  namely, 
that  all  true  knowledge  has  its  beginning  to  the 
fear  of  God,  the  semtoal  principle  of  which  the 
whole  moral  lifo  is  the  growth,  and  the  central  Uw 
of  our  moral  retotions;  that  only  fools  despise  this 
heavenly  wisdom,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  it 
This  is  the  key  to  the  instructfons  of  the  book. 
The  foUowiug  are  very  distinctly  marked  dirisioni. 

1.  Chapters  i.-ix.  First  di\ision,  consbting  of 
short  continuous  disooums,  on  various  topics  of 
religion  and  morality.  Vv.  10-19.  Against  entice- 
ments to  crime  and  criminal  gains,  and  the  fatal 
tofluenoes  of  a  co\ietous  spirit  Vv.  20-23.  Wis- 
dom's expostulatKMis  with  those  who  refuse  her 
wamtogs.  Chap.  ii.  Rewards  of  those  who  seek 
wisdom.^  Chap.  UL  A  discourse  to  several  parts, 
commending  kindness  and  truth,  as  foundatkm 
principles  in  all  social  reUtk>ns  (w.  1-4):  trust  to 
Jehovah,  and  conscfous  reference  to  Him  in  aU 
thtogs  (vT.  5-8);  recognition  of  Him  In  the  use  of 
hb  gifts  (w.  9,  10),  and  filial  submissbii  to  hb 
ehastbemenU  (w.  11,  12);  blessedness  of  attatoing 
the  true  wisdom  (w.  13-26);  practical  precepts  for 
dhectkm  in  the  rektious  of  social  lifo  (vv.  27-M). 
Chap.  IT.  Admonitfon  to  seek  wisdom  (w.  1-9); 
to  heed  Instructkm  and  avoid  the  way  of  the 
wicked  (w.  10-19);  to  keep  the  heart,  from  which 
the  outward  life  proceeds  (Matt  xv.  19),  and  shun 
every  deriation  flmm  the  ri;;ht  (w.  20-27).  Chap.  r. 
Admonitkm  to  shun  the  fatal  snare  of  the  strange 
woman  (w.  1-14);  to  regard  the  divinely  imtituteid 
bw  of  the  marriage  relaUon,  and  be  satbfied  with 
its  pure  and  chnste  er^joyments  (w.  15-2j|).  Chap, 
vi.  Agatost  betog  surety  for  another  (w.  1-6); 
against  sfothftitoess  (w.  6-11);  against  the  fabe 
and  insidfous  mischief-maker  (w.  12-15);  seven 
abomtoations  of  Jehovah  (vv.  16-19);  value  of  pa- 
rental instruction  and  of  its  restratots  in  the  con- 
duct of  lifo  (w.  20-35).  Chap.  vii.  Wanitog 
against  the  allurements  of  the  strange  woman. 
Uiap.  riii  Wisdom's  discoubsk.  Her  appeal 
to  the  sons  of  men  (w.  1-11);  her  daim  to  be 
their  true  and  proper  guide  to  the  affiurs  of  lUb 
(w.  12-21);  her  rebtion  to  Jehovah  as  hb  com- 
panion and  delight  before  the  worids  were,  and  hb 
associate  in  founding  the  heavens  and  tlie  earth 
(w.  22-31);  blessedness  of  those  who  hearken  to 
her  voice  (w.  32-36).^  Chap.  ix.  Wii>dom*8  in. 
ritation  to  her  feast  (w.  1-6);  the  scolfer  aooms 
reproof,  which  the  wise  gratefully  accepts  (w.  7-2); 
contrast  of  the  foolbh  woman,  and  of  the  frte  oif 
her  rietim  (w.  13-18). 

2.  Chapten  x.-xxit  16.  Second  diriskm,  con- 
sisting of  single  unconneeted  sayings,  or  maxima, 
expressing  in  few  words  the  accumubted  treasnrst 
of  practical  wisdom. 

8.  Chapten  xxii.  17- xxiv.  22.  Third  dlvbkm, 
consbting  of  brief  moral  lessons,  to  very  short,  con- 
tinuous dbcoursss,  less  extended  than  those  of  the 
first  divbkm.  An  introductory  paragraph  admon- 
ishea  to  a  diligent  and  heedful  consideration  of 
the  words  of  the  wise  (w.  17-21);  agabtst  robbefy 
and  oppression  of  the  weak  and  poor  (w.  22,  23); 
against  companionship  with  the  passionate  man, 


h  •  Wisdom  hers  personate«  a  divine  principle,  es> 
tabliahed  as  the  law  of  the  uaivene,  to  whtoh  all  cra^ 
ated  thtogi  ara  sut^ted.  The  delight  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  guide  of  his  creative  work,  she  here  chdms  ic 
be  tiw  gnkb  and  friend  of  hb  cnatnsa  man. 

T.J.0 
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■id  the  influcnoe  of  hit  evil  example  (tt.  24,  25); 
■guBst  being  snietj  for  another's  indebtednen 
<TT.  26, 27) ;  against  the  perfidious  removal  of  bnd- 
marlcs  (v.  28);  caution  against  indulgence  of 
appetite  at  the  table  of  a  ruler  (eh.  xxiii.  1-3);  folly 
of  a  craTing  for  riches  (rv.  4-6) ;  accept  no  iavors 
from  the  grudging  and  envious  (w.  6-8);  leave 
the  fool  to  his  folly  (v.  9);  removal  of  hindmarks, 
and  violation  of  the  orphan's  domain,  will  surely  be 
avenged  (w.  10,  11);  correction  needful  and  salutary 
for  the  child  (w.  13,  14);  a  parenra  joy  in  a  wise 
and  discreet  son  (vv.  15-18);  against  companion- 
ship with  the  dissolute  (w.  19-21);  regard  doe  to 
pareoU  (w.  22-25);  a  parait*s  plea  for  the  love 
and  obedience  of  a  son,  especially  as  a  security 
ftxnn  the  most  fiiial  snare  of  the  young  (w.  26-28); 
description  of  the  victim  of  the  intoxicating  cop, 
and  warning  against  iU  seductions  (tv.  29-M).« 
Chap.  xxix.  consists,  for  the  most  pert,  of  brief 
practical  directions  for  the  conduct  of  life,  closing 
with  the  spirited  description  of  the  neglected  fields 
of  the  sluggard. 

4.  Chapters  xxv.-xxix.  Fourth  divisioo,  being 
another  collection  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 

5.  Chapters  xxx.-xxxi.  An  i^pendix,  eon- 
tainlng  the  words  of  Agur,  and  the  words  of  Idng 
Lemud,  and  closing  with  the  beaotifnl  portraiture 
•f  a  capable  woman  ^  (xxxi.  10-31). 

From  this  brief  and  necessarily  partial  analysis 
€f  the  book,  something  may  be  inferred  of  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  its  topics.  Of  the  richness  of 
Us  teachings,  the  trains  of  thought  suggested  by 
iingle  pregnant  expressions,  an  amdysis  can  give  no 
eonoeption.  The  gnomic  poetry  of  the  most  en- 
lightened of  other  ancient  nations  will  not  bear 
oomparison  with  it,  in  the  depth  and  eertahity  of 
its  foundation  principles,  or  in  the  comprehensive- 
ness and  the  moral  grandeur  of  its  conceptions  of 
human  duty  and  reqionsibility.  There  is  no  rela- 
tion in  life  which  has  not  its  appropriate  instrue- 
tion,  no  good  cr  eril  tendency  without  its  proper 
incentive  or  correction.  The  human  consdousness 
k  everywhere  brought  into  immediate  relation  with 
the  Dirine,  with  the  All-seeing  Eye,  from  which 
no  act  of  the  ootward  Hfe  or  tbnnghi  of  the  heart 
ean  be  concealed,  and  man  walks  as  in  the  presence 
of  his  Maker  and  Judge.  But  he  is  taught  to 
know  Him  also  as  the  foving  Father  snd  Guide, 
seeking  to  succor  the  tempted,  to  win  the  wayward, 
to  restrain  the  lawless,  to  restore  the  penitent 

The  knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  its  various 
developments,  is  also  worthy  of  note.  Every  type 
of  humanity  is  found  in  this  ancient  book;  and 
though  sketched  three  thousand  yettrs  ago,  b  still 
as  true  to  nature  as  if  now  drawn  from  its  living 
lepresentative. 

In  the  beautiful  description  of  the  chaste  rela- 
tions of  husband  and  wife  (ch.  v.  15-23 )« the  writer's 
meaning  is  lost  in  the  A.  V.,  and  his  statements 
made  contradictory,  by  rendering  ver.  16  afBrma- 
tively.  It  should  be  rendered  as  an  interrogative 
expostulation,  thus:  — 

Shall  thy  foontmtns  spread  abroad, 
Stmami  of  water  in  the  streets  ? 

The  book  is  not  wanting  in  strokes  of  wit  and 


<*  •  The  grave  humor  of  the  Inebriate's  belptess 

jti^^onseiounieis,  in  w.  84,  85,  is  but  partially  ex- 

pressed  in  the  A.  T.,  through  the  deflective  rendering 

3f  the  latter  verse.     It  should  be  translated  thus  : . 

The)  mite  me,  I  fbel  no  pain ; 

Th4;  beat  me,  \  know  It  not. 
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homor,  by  which  the  gravest  metal  kmom  ia  a§tm 
most  efibctively  pointnl.  One  example  has  b«B 
given  above,  from  ch.  xxiiL  35.  In  eh.  xr.  33,  It  k 
said,  with  sarcastic  homor:  — 

Wisdom  dwells  In  the  heart  of  the  dlseirnlng ; 

But  In  fools  ItsbaU  be  taoght. 

The  *< heart  of  the  discerning**  is  Wisdom'a 
home,  her  proper  dwelling- pUce,  and  there  abt 
abides.  Fools  are  sometimes  *'  taught  **  a  1ms na 
in  wisdom ;  but  it  is  after  the  manner  described  ia 
Judges  viii.  16.  ^  he  took  thorns  of  the  wildeniMB, 
and  briers,  and  with  them  he  taught  the  mco  of 
Succoth.'*     In  ch.  tIx.  7,  it  is  said  — 

AU  the  poor  man^  brethren  hate  him ; 
Much  moee  do  his  friends  keep  fer  fkom  hisa  ; 
He  follows  after  words  —  them  he  has! 


A  polished  irony  points  the  coneladiag  i 
The  iavors  he  is  encoursged  to  hope  for  he 
to  be  empty  talk,  and  that  in  seeking  then   1m 
has  **  followed  after  words  **  —  which  he  gets! 

The  older  oommeotariea  are  given  by  Roacn- 
miiller.  The  later  critical  works  are  :  HoMea, 
ImprofHd  b'afu,  of  Pr<n.  with  noUs  criL  and  eacpL, 
1819.  Dcreser  {IXt  k,  Sckrift,  von  BnntoaoX 
1825.  Umbreit,  Omrm.  ibtr  die  Bytruekt  Sal- 
omo't,  1826.  Grambeig,  Da$  Buck  der  SprOdkt 
SaUmufi,  1828.  Roeenmilller,  Prottrbia  Snhmtmm, 
1829.  B5ckel,  Die  DsnJb^ffiicAe  SuUm&9,  18». 
French  and  Skinner,  Ntw  tramM.  of  tkt  Pm,  wekk 
eapL  notes,  1831.  KwaM,  Spruche  SahmeTs  (poei. 
BUcher  dea  A.  T.  1837 ),  »•  Ausg.  1867.  Masrar, 
Comm.  CriL  vol  fii.,  1838.  U'.wenatein,  Prover- 
hien  JSaiomo's  (aos  Handsehriften  edirt),  18M. 
Noyes,  New  ira$t$.  ofProv.  EccL  and  CamL  wHk 
noltt,  Boston,  1846  (8d  ed.  1867).  Bertbeao,  Dm 
Sprdcke  Saiomo's  (Ex^et  Uandboeh,  List  viL), 
1847.  Stuart,  Comm,  om  the  Book  of  Prop.,  K«v 
Yoric,  1852.  Vaihinger,  Spruche  u.  KlayL  i6crs. «. 
erki,  1857.  Hitcig,  Die  Sphiche  8akmo'$,  1858w 
Elster,  Comm.  Ober  die  Sahuum.  SprOche,  1868^ 
Diedrich,  Die  Salomon.  Schri/Un,  1865.  Mmsh 
scher.  The  Bookof  Ptob.^  awunded  rers.  with  /al. 
aiMfe:gD^  notes.  Gambler,  Ohio,  1866.  Zi«klcr,2Ks 
SpriUJie  Salomo't  (Lange's  Bibelwerk,  12t«  Tk.), 
1867.  Karophaosen  (in  Bunsen^s  Bibelwul). 
Conant,  T.  J.,  ne  Book  of  PrortrU:  Part  fink, 
Heb.  tott,  with  revised  Eng.  version,  and  crit  aad 
phil.  notes;  Part  second,  rerised  Eng.  venioii,with 
expL  notes  (in  press,  1869).  DeBtach,  tat 
SprOche  Sahmo't,  Uenog's  JUal-£ncykI.  voL  xb. 
pp.  691-718.  T.  J.  a 

•  PROVOKE  (horn  proroem-e,  "to  nO 
forth  *')  is  used  in  a  few  passages  of  the  A.  T.  in 
the  sense  of  to  *»  excite,**  "  incite,**  "  stimulste,** 
as  in  Heb.  x.  24,  *^  to  proroke  to  love  and  good 
works."  So  1  Chr.  xxi.  1;  Rom.  x.  19,  xi.  11, 14; 
2Cor.  ix.2.  H. 

PROVINCE  ("'J^T:  :  iwapx^a^^^X^ 
LXX. :  provincia).    It  is  not  intended  here  to  do 


When  shall  I  awake? 
IwillssekltyetsffalD. 
All  his    senses  are  locked  up.      If  there  Is  mj 
dreamy  eonsdousoess,  it  Is  of  a  i««ffa^  to  awahst 
and  take  another  draught ;  he  will  seek  It  yel  Sfite! 

T.J.  a 
»  •  Not  a  ''vIrtiMNM  wonaa"  (as  In  tke  A.  T., 
"a  virtuous  woman  who  can  find  **),  b«t  csm  esBip» 
tsnt  to  the  dotiss  of  her  statloo.  T.  J.  a 
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mam  than  indicate  the  pointe  of  eonteet  which  this 
void  pRHDta  with  Biblical  history  and  liteia- 
tnie. 

(1.)  In  the  0.  T.  it  appears  in  connection  with 
the  wars  between  Ahab  and  Benhadad  (1  K.  xx. 
14, 15, 19).  'llie  victory  of  the  former  is  gained 
chiefly  **  by  the  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the 
provinces,'*  t.  e.  probably,  of  the  chieft  of  tribes  in 
the  GUead  oonntry,  recognizing  the  supremacy  of 
Ahab,  and  having  a  common  interest  with  the 
Israelites  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  Syria.  They 
are  specially  distinguished  in  ver.  15  from  ^  the 
children  of  Israel.'*  Not  the  hosts  of  Ahab,  but 
the  youngest  warriors  (*'  armor-bearers,**  Keil,  in 
hc.)o(  the  land  of  Jephthah  and  £l^ah,  fighting 
with  a  fearless  faith,  are  to  carry  off  the  glory  of 
the  battle  (oomp.  Ewald,  Guch.  iiL  493). 

(8.)  More  commonly  the  word  b  used  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Cbaldssan  (Dan.  it  49,  iii.  1,  aO) 
and  the  Penian  kingdoms  (Esr.  iL  1;  Neh.  vii.  6; 
Esth.  i.  1,  22,  ii.  3,  etc).  The  occurrence  of  the 
word  hi  £col.  iL  8,  v.  8,  may  possibly  be  noted  as 
an  indication  of  the  hJba  date  now  commonly  as- 
cribed to  that  book. 

The  fiMts  as  to  the  administration  of  the  Per- 
sian provinces  which  come  within  oar  view  In 
theae  passages  are  chiefly  these:  Each  province 
has  its  own  governor,  who  communicates  more  or 
lev  reguhuiy  with  the  central  authority  for  in- 
structions (Est.  iv.  and  v.).  Thus  Tatnai,  gover- 
nor of  the  provinces  on  the  right  bank  St  the 
Euphrates,  applies  to  Darius  to  luiow  how  he  is  to 
act  as  to  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Apbarsachites 
and  the  Jews  (Esr.  v.).  Each  province  has  its 
own  system  of  finance,  subject  to  the  king*s  di- 
rection (Herod,  iii.  89).  The  **  treasurer  **  is  or- 
dered to  spend  a  given  amount  upon  the  Israelites 
(Esr.  viL  22),  and  to  exempt  them  from  all  taxes 
(vii.  24).  [Taxes.]  The  total  number  of  the  prov- 
inces is  given  at  127  (Esth.  i.  1,  viii.  9).  Through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom  there  is  carried 
something  Hke  a  postal  system.  The  king*s 
couriers  (0i0\to<l>6pot,  the  iyytipoi  of  Herod,  viii. 
98)  convey  his  letters  or  decrees  (Esth.  L  22,  UL 18). 
From  all  provinces  concubines  are  collected  for  his 
harem  (ii.  3).  Horses,  mules  or  dromedaries,  are 
empbyed  on  this  service  (viiL  10).  (Clomp.  Herod, 
viii.  98;  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6;  Heeren's  Peniant^ 
eh.  it) 

The  word  is  used,  it  must  be  remembered,  of 
the  smaller  sedions  of  a  satrapy  rather  than  of  the 
satrapy  itself.  While  the  provinces  are  127.  the 
satrapies  are  only  20  (Herod.  Ui  89).  The  Jews 
who  returned  from  Babylon  are  described  as  "  chil- 
dren of  the  province  **  (Ezr.  iL  1 ;  Neb.  vii.  6),  and 
have  a  separate  governor  [Tirshatha]  of  their 
own  race  (Ezr.  ii.  63;  Neh.  v.  14,  viii.  9);  while 

they  are  subject  to  the  satrap  (HIIS)  of  the  whole 
province  west  of  the  Euphrates  (Ezr.  v.  6,  vi.  6). 
(3.)  In  the  N.  T.  we  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  administration  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Boman  empire,  llie  classification  given  by  Strabo 
(xviL  p.  840)  of  provinces  (hrapxiat)  supposed  to 
need  military  control,  and  therefore  pbced  under 
^  immediate  government  of  the  Caesar,  and 
Kboee  still  belonging  theoretically  to  the  republic, 
lod  administered  by  the  senate;  and  of  the  latter 


•  The  A.  v.  rendering  ** deputy**  had,  it  should 
e  TCoiembered,  a  more  definite  value  in  the  days  of 
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again  into  proconsular  (Awttrueal)  and  prastoriaa 
(ffTpanrywfo/),  is  recognised,  more  or  less  dis« 
tinctly,  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts.  Cyreniut 
(Quirioius)  is  the  iiy^fuHv  of  Syria  (Luke  ii.  2), 
the  word  being  in  this  case  used  for  pr«ses  or 
proconsul.  Pilate  was  the  riytfu&voi  the  sub-prov- 
ince of  Judcn  {Ijikib  iii.  1,  Matt,  xxvii.  2,  etc.), 
as  procurator  with  the  power  of  a  legatus;  and 
the  same  title  is  given  to  hb  successors,  Felix  and 
Festus  (Acts  xxiii.  24,  xxv.  1,  xxvi.  30).  The  gover- 
nors of  the  senatorial  provinces  of  Cyprus,  Achaia, 
and  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rig atly  described 
as  du^^aroi,  proconsuls  (Acts  xili.  7,  xviiL  12, 
xix.  38).a  In  the  two  former  cases  the  province 
had  been  originally  an  imperial  one,  but  had  been 
transferred,  Cyprus  by  Augustus  (Dio  Cass.  liv.  4), 
Achaia  by  Claudius  (Sueton.  Claud,  25),  to  the 
senate.  The  (rrpttrriyoi  of  Acts  xvi.  22  (**  magis- 
trates,** A.  v.),  on  the  other  hand,  were  the 
dthtmvirij  or  protors  of  a  Roman  colony.  The 
duty  of  the  legati  and  other  provincial  governors  to . 
report  special  cases  to  the  emperor  is  recognised 
in  Acts  xxv.  26,  and  Aimished  the  groundwork  for 
the  spurious  Acta  PUatu  [Pilatk.]  The  right 
of  any  Roman  citizen  to  i^peal  from  a  provincial 
governor  to  the  emperor  meets  us  as  asserted 
by  St  Paul  (Acts  xxv.  11).  In  the  council 
i<rvfifio6\ioy)  of  Acts  xxv.  12  we  recognise  the 
assessors  who  were  appointed  to  take  part  in  the 
judicial  frinctions  of  the  governor.  The  authority 
of  the  legatus,  proconsul,  or  procurator,  extended, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  to  capital  punishment  (sub- 
ject in  the  case  of  Roman  citizens,  to  the  right  of 
appeal),  and  in  most  cases  the  power  of  inflicting 
it  bek>nged  to  him  exclusively.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  Sanhedrim  to  gain  Pilate's  consent  to  the 
execution  of  our  Lord  (John  xviii.  31).  The  strict 
letter  of  the  law  forbade  governors  of  provinces  to 
take  their  wives  with  them,  but  the  cases  of  Pi« 
late's  wife  (Matt  xxvii.  19)  and  DrusiUa  (Acts 
xxiv.  24)  show  that  it  had  fiiUen  into  disuse. 
Tscitus  {Atm,  iii.  38,  34)  records  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  revive  the  old  practic& 

The  financial  administration  of  the  Boman 
provinces  is  discussed  under  Pubugans  and 
Taxkb.  E.  H.  p. 

•  PRUNING-HOOK.    [Kjiife,  6.] 
PSAIiMS,  BOOK  OF.    1.  The  CoUeetion 
oia  Whole, —  It  does  not  appear  how  the  Psalms 
were,  as  a  whole,  anciently  designated.      Their 

present  Hebrew  sppdlation  is  D'*bnn, "  Praises.'* 
But  in  the  actual  superscriptions  of  the  psalms  the 
word  n  vnn  is  applied  only  to  one,  Ps.  cxlv., 
which  is  indeed  emphatically  a  praise-hymn.  The 
LXX.  entitled  them  Ya\/io(,  or  ^  Psahns/*  using 
the  word  i^a\fUs  at  the  same  time  as  the  transla- 
tion of  "11DTD,  which  signifies  strictly  a  rhyth- 
mical composition  (Lowth,  PratUcL  III.),  and 
which  was  probably  applied  in  practice  to  any  poem 
specially  intended,  by  reason  of  its  rhythm,  for 
musical  performance  with  instrumental  accompani- 
ment But  the  Hebrew  word  is,  in  the  O.  T., 
never  used  in  the  plural:  and  in  the  superscriptions 
of  e\-en  the  Davidic  psalms  it  is  applied  only  to 
some,  not  to  all;  probably  to  those  which  had  been 
composed  most  expressly  for  the  harp.    The  notice 


SUsabeth  and  James  than  for  us.    The  gonmor  ef 
Ireland  was  oflkslally  "  the  Ijord  Deputy.'* 
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i*  the  «od  of  Ps.  ludi.  baa  miggMtod  thiit  the 
Pfeihiis  nuty  in  the  earliest  tiinea  have  been  known 

aa  nibon,«Prajers;"aud  in  &ct  "Prajcr" 
is  thg  title  prefixed  to  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
psalmi,  that  of  Bloses,  Ps.  zc.  But  the  same 
jesiguation  is  in  the  superscriptions  applied  toonlj 
three  besides,  Pss.  ivii.,  Ixxxvi.,  cii. ;  nor  ha>-e  all 
the  psalnis  the  character  of  prayers,  'llie  other 
special  designations  applied  to  particukr  psalms  are 

the  following:  1^07,  ««  Song/'  the  outpouring  of 
the  aoul  in  thanksgiving,  used  in  the  first  instance 
of  a  hymn  of  private  gratitude,  Ps.  xxx.,  afterwards 
of  hymns  of  great  national  tiiank^iving,  Pss.  xlvi., 

rivia.,  lxv.,etc.;  V!5tt7D,  nuigchil^ « Instruction  " 
or  **  Homily/*  Pss  xxxii.,  xlii.,  xUt.,  etc.  (coup,  the 
IVSIDM,  "I  win  instruct  thee,"  in  Pk.  xxxiL 
8);  UTiDTl,  micktawt,  »« Private  Memorial,"  tnun 
the  root  DHD  (perhaps  also  with  an  anagrammati- 

eai  allusion  to  the  root  *T^n,  «to  support," 
»*  nudntain,"  comp.  Ps.  xvi.  6),  Pss.  xvi.,  Ivi.-lix.; 
nViVy  eduih,  "  Tesamony,"  Pss.  k.,  kxx.;  and 

7 TOO?,  thiggaioft,  *'  Irregular  or  Dithyrambic  Ode," 
Pft.  vii.  The  strict  meaning  of  these  terms  is  in 
general  to  be  gathered  from  the  earlier  superscrip- 
tions. Once  made  familiar  to  the  psalmists,  they 
were  afterwards  employed  by  them  more  k)osely. 

The  Christian  Church  obriously  received  the 
Psalter  firom  the  Jews  not  only  as  a  constituent 
portion  of  the  sacred  volume  of  Holy  Scripture, 
bat  also  as  the  lituigical  hymn-book  which  the 
Jewish  Church  had  regularly  used  in  the  Temple. 
The  number  of  separate  psalms  contained  in  it  is, 
by  the  concordant  teiitimony  of  .all  ancient  author- 
ities, one  hundred  and  filly;  the  avowedly  <* super- 
numerary "  psalm  which  appears  at  the  eod  of  the 
Greek  and  Syriac  Psalters  being  manifestly  apocry- 
I^Mtl.  This  total  number  commends  itself  by  its 
internal  probability  as  having  proceeded  from  the 
last  sacred  collector  and  editor  of  the  Psalter.  In 
the  details,  howe\'er,  of  the  numbering,  both  the 
Greek  and  Syriac  Psalters  difier  from  the  He. 
brew.  The  Greek  translators  joined  together  Pss. 
ix.,  X.,  and  Pss.  cxiv.,  cxv.,  and  then  divided  Pk. 
oxvi.  and  Ps.  cxlvii.;  this  was  perpetuated  in  the 
venkms  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  amongst 
others  in  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  Syriac  so  far 
foUowed  the  Greek  as  to  join  together  Pss.  cxiv., 
cxT.,  and  to  divide  Ps.  cxlvii.  Of  the  three  diver- 
gent s}-stemsof  numbering,  the  Hebrew  (as  folk>wed 
in  our  A.  Y.)  is,  even  on  internal  grounds,  to  be 
preferred.  It  is  decisive  against  the  Greek  num- 
bering that  Ps.  cxvi.,  being  symmetrical  in  its  con- 
struction, will  not  bear  to  be  divided ;  and  against 
the  Syriac,  that  it  destroys  the  outward  coriespond- 
cooe  h)  numerical  place  between  the  three  great 
triumphal  psalms,  Pss.  xviii.,  Ixviii.,  cxviii.,  as  also 
between  the  two  psalms  containing  the  praise  of 
^he  Law,  Pss.  xix.,  exlx.  There  are  also  some  dis- 
crepancies in  the  versual  numberings.  That  of 
our  A.  V.  frequently  difiers  from  that  of  the  He- 
brew in  consequence  of  the  Jewish  practice  of  reck- 
onfaig  the  superscription  as  the  first  verse. 

9.  CompontfU  ParU  of  the  CoUecUon.  —  An- 


«  An  old  Jewteh  eaoon,  which  may  be  deemed  w 
keld  good  for  the  earltor  but  not  for  the  later  Books, 
snaals  that  all  anooymoos  psalms  be 
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elent  tradition  and  internal  eridence  eonev  h 
parthig  the  Pbalter  into  five  great  divisionaor  booki. 
The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  is  preserved  to  hs  by 
the  abundant  testimonies  of  the  Christian  Fathen. 
And  of  the  indicatkms  which  the  sacred  test  itseK 
contains  of  this  diviskm  the  most  obvious  are  the 
doxok>gies  which  we  find  at  the  ends  of  Pis  xfi., 
Ixxii.,  buxix.,  cvi.,  and  which,  having  tit  the  most 
part  no  special  oonnectkm  with  the  panhns  to  whidk 
they  are  attached,  mark  the  several  cods  of  the 
first  four  of  the  five  Books.  It  suggests  itself  at 
once  that  these  books  must  have  been  originally 
formed  at  diflferent  periods.  Thb  b  by  varioos 
further  considerations  rendered  all  but  certain, 
while  the  few  diflBculties  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
admitting  it  vanish  when  closely  examined. 

Thus,  there  is  a  remarkable  dillerence  between 
the  several  books  in  their  use  of  the  divine  namci 
Jehovah  and  Glohim,  to  designate  Almighty  God. 
In  Book  I.  the  fbmter  name  prevails:  it  is  found 
272  times,  while  Efohhn  oocuia  but  15  timet.  (We 
here  take  no  acconnt  of  the  superKripUons  or  dox- 
ok)gy,  nor  yet  of  the  occurrences  of  Ek>him  when 
inflected  with  a  possessive  suffix.)  On  the  other 
band,  in  Book  II.  Efohim  is  found  more  than  five 
times  as  often  as  Jehovah.  In  Book  III.  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Elobim  in  the  earlier  is  balanced  by 
that  of  Jehovah  in  the  later  psahns  of  the  booL 
In  Book  IV.  the  name  Jehovah  is  exdusirely  em- 
ployed; and  80  also,  rirtnally,  in  Book  V.,  Elohin 
being  there  found  only  in  two  passages  incorporated 
flnom  earlier  psalms.  Those  who  maintain,  thete- 
fbre,  that  the  i«alms  were  all  collected  and  arranged 
at  onoe,  contend  that  the  collector  distributed  the 
psalms  according  to  the  divine  names  which  thej 
severally  exhibited.  But  to  this  theory  the  eiisl- 
ence  of  Book  III.,  in  which  the  preferential  vm 
of  the  Efohim  graduaUy  yiekis  to  that  of  the  Jcli»- 
vah,  is  fotal.  The  hrge  appearance,  m  fitci,  of  the 
name  Elobim  in  Books  II.  and  III.  depends  In 
great  measure  on  the  period  to  which  many  of  ths 
psalms  <d  those  Books  belong;  the  period  from  the 
reign  of  Sofomon  to  that  of  Hezekbh,  when  throoi^ 
certain  causes  the  name  Jehovah  was  exceptionaBy 
disused.  The  preference  for  the  name  Klnhim  ia 
most  of  the  Davidie  psalms  which  are  induded  is 
Book  II.,  is  cfosdy  allied  with  that  character  of 
those  psalms  which  induced  David  himself  to  exdads 
them  from  his  own  collection',  Book  I.;  while,  lastly, 
the  sparing  use  of  the  Jeho\ah  in  Vb.  IxriiL,  and  the 
three  introductory  psalnis  which  precede  It,  is  de- 
signed to  cause  the  name,  when  it  oocon,  and 
above  all  Jah,  which  is  emphatic  for  Jehorsh,  to 
shine  out  with  greater  force  and  splendor. 

This,  however,  brings  us  to  the  obeeriance  ot  the 
superscriptipns  which  mark  the  authorship  of  the 
several  psalms;  and  here  again  we  find  the  aevcsal 
groups  of  psalms  which  form  the  respective  ttm 
books  distinguished,  in  great  measure,  by  their 
superscriptions  from  each  other.  Book  I.  is  ex- 
clusively Daridk}.  Of  the  forty-one  peahas  of 
which  it  consists,  thirty-seven  have  David's  name 
prefixed ;  and  of  the  remaining  four,  Pss.  L,  it  are 
probably  outwardly  anonymons  oidy  by  reaaoo  of 
their  prefatory  character,  Pss.  x.,  xxxiiil,  by  reaaoa 
of  thefar  dose  connectkxi  with  those  which  they 
immediatdy  succeed."  Book  II.  (In  whkh  the  i^ 
parent  anonymousness  of  Pis.  xUii.,  Ixvi^  Ixril., 

compositions  of  the  anthsrs  named  In  lbs  Mpstauip 
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loL,  maj  be  similarlj  esphined)  Ms,  by  ibe 
inpencriptioM  of  iU  paalms,  into  two  distinct  sub- 
diritioDt,  a  IjtntM  and  a  Davidic  'Vhe  former 
eoDsiats  of  Pat.  zlii.-xlix.,  ascribed  to  the  Sons 
of  Korab,  aiid  Ps.  l,  "  A  Psalm  of  Asaph:  '*  the 
latter  comprises  Pse.  li.-lzxi.,  bearing  the  name 
of  David,  and  supplemented  bj  Ps.  Ixxii^  the 
peslm  of  Solomon.  In  Book  HI.  (Pss.  IxxiU. 
-Ixzxix.),  where  the  Asaphic  psalms  precede  those 
of  the  Sons  of  Konh,  the  pealuis  are  all  ascribed, 
ezplicitljr  or  virtually,  to  the  x-arious  Levite  singers, 
except  only  Ps.  Ixxxvi.,  which  lean  the  name  of 
David:  this,  however,  is  not  set  by  itself,  but  stands 
.  in  the  midst  of  the  rest.  In  Books  IV.,  V..  we 
have,  in  all,  seventeen  psalms  marked  with  David*s 
name.  They  are  to  a  certain  extent,  as  in  Book 
ni.,  mixed  with  the  rest,  sometimes  sinely,  aooie- 
times  in  groups.  But  these  books  difier  from 
Book  III.  in  that  the  non  Da\'idic  psalms,  instead 
of  being  assiipied  by  superscriptions  to  the  Levite 
singers,  are  Idit  anonymous.  Special  attention,  in 
respect  to  authorship,  is  drawn  by  the  superscrip- 
tions only  to  Ps.  xc,  ^  A  Prayer  of  Moees,"  etc. ; 
Ps.  cii.,  '« A  Prayer  of  the  Afflicted,**  etc.;  and  Ps. 
cxzvii,  marked  with  the  name  of  Solomon. 

In  reasoning  from  the  phenomena  of  the  snper- 
•eriptions,  which  indicate  in  many  instances  not 
only  the  authors,  but  also  the  occasions  of  the 
several  psalms,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  their  musical 
performance,  we  have  to  meet  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry which  lias  been  raised,  Are  the  superscrip- 
tions authentic?  For  the  affirmative  it  is  contended 
that  they  form  an  integrsl,  and  tUl  modem  times 
almost  undisputed,  portion  of  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Scripture;  <>  that  they  are  in  analogy  with  other 
BibUcal  super-  or  subscriptions,  Davidic  or  other- 
wiae  (comp.  2  Sam.  i.  18,  probably  based  on  an 
M  superscription;  ib.  xxiii.  1:  Is.  xxxviiL  9;  Hah. 
iiL  1, 19);  sjid  that  their  diversified,  uns}'8tematic, 
aod  often  elwcnre  and  enigmatical  character  is  in- 
eoosistent  with  the  theory  of  their  having  originated 
at  a  hter  period.  On  the  other  hand  is  urged 
their  anafogy  with  the  untrustworthy  suliscriptions 
of  the  N.  T.  epistles:  as  aUo  the  foct  that  many 
arbitrary  superscriptions  are  added  in  the  Greek 
▼enion  of  the  Psalter.  The  above  represents, 
however,  but  the  outside  of  the  controversy.  The 
real  pith  of  It  lies  in  this:  Do  they,  when  individ- 
aJly  sifted,  appro\'e  themsel\'es  as  so  generally  cor- 
rect, and  as  to  free  from  any  single  fatal  olijection 
to  their  credit,  as  to  claim  our  universal  confidence? 
This  can  evidently  not  be  discussed  here.  We 
most  simply  avow  our  conviction,  founded  on 
thorough  examination,  that  they  are.  when  rightly 
interpreted,  fiiUy  trustworthy,  and  that  every  sep- 
arate objection  that  has  been  made  to  the  correct- 
ness of  any  one  of  them  can  be  fiurly  met.  More- 
over, some  of  the  arguments  of  their  assaibnts 
obviously  recoil  upon  themselves.  Thus  when  it  is 
alleged  that  the  contents  of  Ps.  xxxiv.  liave  no  con- 
nection with  the  occasion  indicated  in  the  super- 
scription, we  reply  that  the  fact  of  the  ooimection 
not  being  readily  apparent  renders  it  Improbable 
that  the  snperacription  should  have  been  prefixed 
'yj  any  but  David  himself. 

Let  us  now  then  trace  the  bearing  of  the  super- 
■eriptions  upon  the  date  and  method  of  oompila- 
tioo  of   the  sevend  books.      Book  I.  is,  by  the 
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snperseriptfons,  entirely  Davidic;  nor  do  we  find  in 
it  a  trace  of  any  Imt  David*s  authorship.  No  such 
trace  exists  in  the  mention  of  the  '*  Temple  *'  (v. 
7),  for  that  word  is  even  hi  1  Sam.  i.  9,  iii.  3  ap- 
plied to  the  Tabernacle;  nor  yet  in  the  phrase 
'^bringeth  back  the  captivity**  (xiv.  7),  which  is 
elsewhere  used,  idiomatically,  with  great  btitude  of 
meaning  (Job  xlii.  10;  Hos.  vi.  11;  Ez.  xvi.  53); 
nor  }et  in  the  acroeticbm  of  Pss.  xxv.,  etc.,  for 
that  all  acrostic  psahns  are  of  bte  date  in  a  purely 
gratnllous  assumption,  and  some  e\'en  of  the  most 
skeptical  critics  admit  the  Davidic  auUiorshipof  the 
partially  acrostic  Pss.  ix.,  x.  All  the  psalms  of 
Hook  I.  being  thus  Davidic,  we  may  well  Itolieve 
that  the  compilation  of  the  book  was  also  David's 
rk.  In  favor  of  thb  is  the  circumstance  that 
it  docs  not  comprise  all  David's  psalms,  nor  hb 
btest,  which  yet  wouM  have  been  all  included  In  it 
by  any  subsequent  collector;  abo  the  circumstance 
that  its  two  prefatory  psalms,  althoagh  not  super- 
scribed, are  yet  shown  by  internal  evidence  to  bava 
proceeded  f^om  Darid  hiinseir;  aod  furthermore, 
that  of  the  two  recensions  of  the  same  hymn,  Pss. 
xiv.,  liii.,  it  prefers  that  which  seems  to  have  been 
more  specblly  adapted  by  its  royal  author  to  the 
temple-senrioe.  Book  II.  appears  by  the  date  of 
its  latest  psalm,  Ps.  xlW.,  to  have  been  compiled  in 
the  reign  of  King  Hezekiah.  It  would  naturally 
comprise,  1st,  sevml  or  moti  of  the  Levitical  psalms 
anterior  to  that  date :  and  Sdly,  the  remainder  of  the 
psalms  of  Davifl,  preriously  onconipiled.  To  these 
btter  the  collector,  after  properly  appending  the 
sinfi^  psalm  of  Solomon,  has  affixed  tlie  notice  that 
*«  the  prayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesne  are  ended  *' 
(Pa.  bcxii.  20);  eridently  implying,  at  least  on  the 
primd  facie  view,  that  no  more  compositions  of  the 
royal  psalmist  remained.  How  then  do  we  find, 
in  the  bter  Books  HI.,  IV.,  V.,  further  psalms  yet 
marked  with  Darid*s  name?  Another  question 
shall  help  us  to  reply.  How  do  we  find,  in  Book 
III.  rather  than  Book  II..  eleven  psalms,  Pm.  IxxiiL 
-Izxxiii.,  bearing  the  name  of  David's  contempo- 
rary musician  Asaph  ?  Cleariy  liecauae  they  pro- 
ceeded not  fVom  Awph  himself.  No  critic  whatever 
contends  that  all  these  ebven  belong  to  the  age  of 
David ;  and,  in  real  truth,  internal  evidence  is  in 
every  singb  instance  in  fiivor  of  a  bter  origin. 
They  were  composed  then  by  the  "  sons  of  Asaph  *' 
(9  Chr.  xxix.  13,  xxxv.  15,  Ac.),  the  members,  by  he- 
reditary descent,  of  the  choir  which  Asaph  founded. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  these  psalmiats  would,  in 
superscribing  their  psalms,  prefer  honoring  and 
perpetuating  the  memory  pf  their  ancestor  to  ob- 
truding their  own  peraonal  names  on  the  Church : 
a  consideration  which  both  expbins  the  present 
superscriptions,  and  abo  renders  it  improbabb  that 
the  person  intended  in  them  could,  according  to  a 
freqnent  but  now  waning  hypothesis,  be  any  second 
.\saph,  of  younger  generation  and  of  inferior  fame. 
The  snperscriptkms  of  Pss.  Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix., 
**Maschil  of  Heman,**  (^Masehil  of  Kthan,**  have 
doubtless  a  like  purpoK;  the  one  psalm  having 
been  written,  as  in  fad  the  rest  of  its  superscrip- 
tion states,  by  the  Sons  of  Korah,  the  choir  of 
which  Heman  was  the  fbunder;  and  the  other  cor- 
respondingly proceeding  from  the  third  I^eritical 
choir,  which  owed  its  origin  to  Ethan  or  Jedtithnn. 
If  now  in  the  times  posterior  to  those  of  David  the 


•  Well  says  Boasnsi,  DisseH.  §38:  t^Qoi  titulos 
neo  one  nudo  latelUgaat,  vMao  esM  qdam  plurimos : 
fol  4s  tttokmusaaetoritate  dobitArit,  ex  aattqoto  om- 


nlno  neminem.*^ 
•xoepdoo. 


Theodoce  of  Mopsnostia  Ibnas  an 
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Levite  choirs  prefixed  to  Uie  paalmt  whieh  they 
eompoaed  the  names  of  Aaaph,  Heman,  and  Ethan, 
out  of  a  feeling  of  veneration  for  their  memories; 
bow  much  more  might  the  name  of  David  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  utterances  of  thoee  wlio  were  not  mer^y 
his  descendants,  but  also  the  r^iresentfl^ves  for  the 
time  being,  and  so  in  some  tort  the  pledges,  of  the 
perpetual  royalty  of  hia  lineage !  The  name  David 
is  used  to  denote,  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  after 
the  original  David's  death,  the  then  head  of  the 
Davidic  family ;  and  so,  in  prophecy,  the  Messiah  of 
the  seed  of  David,  who  was  to  sit  on  David's  throne 
(1  K.  xii.  16;  Hos.  iii.  5;  Is.  hr.  3;  Jer.  xxx.  9; 
Ee.  xxxiv.  23,  24).  And  thus  then  we  may  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  Uter  Davidic  superscrip- 
tioDs  in  the  Psalter.  The  psahns  to  which  they 
belong  were  written  by  Hezekiah,  by  Josiah,  by 
Zenibbabel,  or  others  of  David's  posterity.  And 
this  view  is  confirmed  by  various  considerations. 
It  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
later  books,  and  even  in  Book  V.  taken  ak>ne,  the 
ptalms  mariced  with  David's  name  are  not  grouped 
all  together.  It  is  confirmed  in  some  instances  by 
the  internal  evidence  of  occasion :  thus  Psalm  ci.  can 
ill  be  reconciled  with  the  historical  circumstances 
of  any  period  of  David's  life,  but  suits  exactly  with 
those  of  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  Josiah.  It  is 
eonfirmed  by  the  extent  to  which  some  of  these 
psalms  —  Pss.  Ixxxv.,  cviii.,  cxliv.  —  are  compacted 
of  passages  from  previous  psalms  of  David.  And 
it  is  confirmed  lastly  by  the  (act  that  the  Hebrew 
text  of  many  (see,  above  all  Ps.  cxxxix.),  is  marked 
by  grammatical  Chaldaitms,  which  are  entirely  un> 
paralleled  in  Pss.  i.  -  Ixxii.,  and  which  thus  afiford 
sure  evidence  of  a  comparatively  recent  date.  They 
cannot  therefore  be  David's  own:  yet  that  the 
tuperscriptions  are  not  on  that  account  to  be  re- 
jeoted,  as  folse,  but  must  rather  be  properly  inter- 
preted, is  shown  by  the  improbability  that  any 
would,  carelessly  or  presumptuously,  have  prefixed 
David's  name  to  various  psalms  tcattered  through 
a  collection,  while  yet  leaving  the  rest  —  at  leut 
in  Books  IV.,  V.  —  altogether  unsuperscribed. 

The  above  exphmation  removes  all  serious  difll- 
colty  respecting  the  history  of  the  later  books  of  the 
Psalter.  Book  III.,  the  interest  of  which  centres  in 
the  times  of  Hecekiah,  stretches  out,  by  its  Uwt  two 
psalms,  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh :  it  was  probably 
compiled  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Book  IV.  contains 
the  remainder  of  the  psalms  up  to  the  date  of  the 
Captivity ;  Book  V.  the  psalms  of  the  Return.  There 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  these  two  books  flnom  each 
other  in  respect  of  outward  deooraUon  or  arrange- 
ment, and  they  may  have  been  compiled  together  in 
the  days  of  Nehemiah. 

The  superscriptions,  and  the  places  whieh  the 
psalms  theniselves  severally  occupy  in  the  Psalter, 
are  thus  the  two  guiding  clews  by  which,  in  con- 
junction with  the  internal  evidence,  their  various 
authors,  dates,  and  occasions,  are  to  be  determined. 
In  the  critical  results  obtained  on  these  points  by 
those  scholars  who  have  recognised  and  used  these 
helps  there  is,  not  indeed  uniformity,  but  at  least  a- 
visible  tendency  towards  it.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  for  the  results  of  the  Judgments  pf  those,  of 
whatever  school,  who  have  neglected  or  r^ected 
them;  nor  indeed  is  it  easily  to  be  imagined  that 
internal  evidence  alone  should  sufiSoe  to  assign  one 
hundred  and  fifty  devotional  hymns,  even  approxi- 
mately, to  their  several  epochs. 

It  wduld  manifestly  be  impossible,  in  the  com- 
pMS  of  an  article  like  the  present,  to  exhibit  in  de- 
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tail  the  divergent  views  which  have  been  takeo  dC 
the  dates  of  particular  psalms.  There  is,'  faowaver, 
one  matter  which  must  not  be  altogether  passed 
over  in  silence:  the  assignment  of  various  psafans, 
by  a  large  number  of  critics,  to  the  age  of  the  Hao- 
cabees.  Two  preliminary  difficulties  fiOally  beset 
such  procedure:  the  hypothesis  of  a  Maccabean  au- 
thorship of  any  portion  of  the  PMlter  can  ill  bene- 
onciled  either  with  the  history  of  the  O.  T.  canon,  or 
with  that  of  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  But  the 
difficulties  do  not  end  here.  How  —  for  we  shall 
not  here  discuss  the  theories  of  Hitxig  and  his  £dI- 
lowers  Lengerke  and  Justus  Oishansen,  who  would 
represent  the  greater  part  of  the  Psalter  as  Macca- 
bean,  —  how  is  it  that  the  psalms  which  one  would 
most  naturally  assign  to  the  Maccabean  period  meet 
us  not  in  the  ckwe  but  in  the  middle,  L  e.  in  the 
Second  and  Thud  Books  of  the  Psafter  ?  The  three 
named  by  De  Wette  (AtniL  in  da$  A.  T,  ^  270}  aa 
bearing,  apparently,  a  Maccabean  impress,  are  Pas. 
xliv.,  k.,  Iniv.;  said  in  foct  these,  togetlMr  with 
Ps.  Ixxix.,  are  perhaps  all  that  would,  when  taken 
alone,  seriously  suggest  the  hypothesis  of  a  Blaoca- 
bean  date.  Whence  then  arise  the  early  piaees  in 
the  Psalter  which  these  occupy  ?  But  even  in  the 
case  of  these,  the  internal  evidence,  when  more  nar- 
rowly examined,  proves  to  be  in  &Tor  of  an  earlier 
date.  In  the  first  place  the  superscription  of  Ps. 
Ix.  cannot  possibly  have  been  invented  from  the 
historical  books,  hiasmuch  as  it  disagrees  with  them 
in  its  details.  Then  the  mention  by  name  in  that 
psalm  of  the  Israeiitish  tribes,  and  of  Hoab,  and 
Philistia,  b  unsuited  to  the  Maccabean  epoch.  In 
Ps.  xliv.  the  compbdnt  is  made  that  the  tree  of  the 
nation  of  Israel  was  no  longer  spreading  over  the 
territory  that  God  had  assigned  it.  Is  it  eonceir- 
able  that  a  Maccabean  psalmist  should  have  held 
thu  language  without  making  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  Babylonish  Captivity;  as  though  the  tree's 
grovirth  were  now  first  being  seriously  impeded  by 
Uie  wild  stocks  around,  notwithstanding  that  it  had 
once  been  entirely  transplanted,  and  that,  thoog^ 
restored  to  its  place,  it  had  been  weakly  ever  since? 
In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  it  ia  oomphuned  that  *'  there  is  no  mora 
any  prophet."  Would  that  be  a  natural  complaint 
at  a  time  when  Jewish  prophecy  hsd  ceased  for  mora 
than  two  centuries  ?  Lastly,  in  Ps.  Ixxix.  the  noen- 
tion  of  **  kingdoms  "  in  vtf .  6  ill  suits  the  Macca- 
bean time;  while  the  way  in  which  the  psalm  it 
cited  by  the  author  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees 
(vii.  16, 17),  who  omits  those  words  which  are  forri|sn 
to  his  purpose,  is  such  as  would  have  hardly  beesi 
adopted  in  reference  to  a  contemporary  compodtioa. 

3.  Cormeclion  of  the  Psahu  witk  the  IsratGtuk 
ktBtory.  —  In  tracing  this  we  shall,  of  oourse,  aasome 
the  truth  of  the  conclusions  at  which  in  tha  pre- 
vious secticHi  we  have  arrived. 

The  psalms  grew,  essentially  and  graduafly,  oot 
of  the  personal  and  national  career  of  David  and  of 
Israel.  That  of  Moses,  Psalm  xc,  which,  though 
it  oontributed  little  to  the  production  of  the  rest,  is 
yet,  in  point  of  actual  date,  the  earliest,  frithfuUy 
reflects  the  long,  weary  wanderings,  the  multiplied 
provocations,  and  the  consequent  punishments  of 
the  wilderness;  and  it  is  well  that  the  Psalter 
should  contain  at  least  one  memorial  of  those  forty 
years  of  toil.  It  is,  however,  with  David  that  Isa- 
elitish  psalmody  may  be  said  virtually  to  commence. 
Previous  mastery  over  his  harp  had  probably  al- 
ready prepared  the  way  for  his  fixture  strains,  when 
the  anointing  oil  of  Samuel  descended  upon  1dm, 
and  he  began  to  drink  in  special  measore  flnom  that 
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i»7  fcrwwd,  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
then  thai,  victorious  at  home  over  the  mysterious 
ndancholy  of  Saul  and  in  the  field  over  the  vaunt- 
hig  champion  of  the  Pliilistine  hosts,  lie  sang  bow 
from  even  babes  and  sucldings  God  liad*  ordained 
■Irength  because  of  his  enemies  (Ps.  viii.).  His 
neit  psahns  are  of  a  diflbrent  character:  his  perse- 
cutions at  the  liands  of  Saul  tiad  oommenced.  Ps. 
Iviii.  was  probably  written  after  Jonathan's  disclos- 
ures of  the  murderous  designs  of  the  court :  Ps.  lis. 
when  his  house  was  being  watched  bj  Saul's  emis- 
saries. The  inhospitality  of  the  court  of  Aohish  at 
Gath,  gave  rise  to  Ps.  Ivi. :  Ps.  xuiv.  was  David's 
thanksgiving  for  deliverance  from  that  court,  not 
unmingled  with  shame  for  the  unworthy  stratagem 
to  whkh  he  had  there  temporarily  had  recourse. 
The  anooiations  connected  with  the  cave  of  Adul- 
lam  are  embodied  in  Ps.  IvU. ;  the  feelings  excited  by 
the  tidings  of  Doeg's  servility  in  Ps.  liL  The  escape 
from  KeUah,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  warning, 
suggested  Ps.  zzxi.  1^.  liv.  was  written  when  the 
Ziphites  ofliciously  informed  Saul  of  David's  move- 
ments. Pss.  zxxv.,  xxxvi.,  recall  the  ooUoquy  at 
EngedL  Nabal  of  Carmel  was  probably  the  original 
of  the  fool  of  Ps.  liiL ;  though  in  this  case  the  clos- 
ing verse  of  that  psakn  must  have  been  added  when 
H  was  ftirther  altered,  by  David  himself,  into  Ps. 
xir.  The  UKMt  thoroughly  idealized  picture  sug- 
gested by  a  retrospect  of  all  the  dangers  of  his  out- 
bw-lifo  is  that  presented  to  us  by  David  in  Ps. 
xzii.  fint  in  Ps.  zxiii.,  which  forms  a  side-piece 
to  it,  and  the  imagery  of  which  is  drawn  from  bis 
earlier  shephefd-days,  David  acluiowledges  that  his 
past  career  had  had  its  brighter  as  well  as  its 
darlcer  side;  nor  had  the  goodness  and  mercy 
whieh  were  to  follow  him  all  the  days  of  his  life 
been  ever  really  absent  from  him.  Two  more 
psalms,  at  least,  must  be  referred  to  the  period  be- 
fore David  ascended  the  throne,  namely,  zxxviii. 
and  xxzix.,  which  naturally  associate  themselves 
with  the  distressing  scene  at  Ziklag  after  the  inroad 
of  the  Amaleldtes.  Ps.  zL  may  perhaps  be  the 
thanksgiving  for  the  retrieval  of  the  disaster  that 
had  there  befiOlen. 

When  David's  reign  has  commenced,  it  is  still 
with  the  most  exciting  incidents  of  his  history,  pri- 
vate or  public,  that  his  psalms  are  mainly  associated. 
There  are  none  to  which  the  period  of  his  reign  at 
Hebron  can  lay  exclusive  claim.  But  after  the  con 
quest  of  Jerusalem  his  psabuody  opened  afresh  with 
the  solemn  removal  of  the  ark  to  Mount  Zion ;  and 
in  Pss.  xxiv.-xxix.,  which  bek>ng  together,  we  have 
the  earliest  definite  instance  of  David's  systematic 
composition  or  arrangement  of  psalms  for  public 
use.  Ps.  XXX.  is  of  the  same  date:  it  was  composed 
for  the  dedication  of  David's  new  palace,  which  took 
phoe  on  the  same  day  with  the  establishment  of 
the  ark  in  Its  new  tabernacle.  Other  psahns  (and 
In  these  first  do  we  trace  any  allusfons  to  the  prom- 
Ise  of  perpetual  royalty  now  conveyed  through  Na- 
than) show  the  feelings  of  David  in  the  midst  of 
bis  foreign  wars.  The  imagery  of  Ps.  it.  is  perhaps 
Irawn  from  the  events  of  this  period;  Pas.  Ix.,  hcL 
lekmg  to  th«  campaign  against  Edom;  Ps.  xx.  to 
.he  second  campaign,  conducted  by  Darid  in  per- 

3ra,  of  the  war  against  the  allied  Ammonites  and 
yrians;  and  Fk.  xxi.  to  the  terminatfon  of  that 
war  by  the  capture  of  Rabbah.  Intermediate  m 
dftte  to  the  h^mentioned  two  psalms  is  Ps.  11.; 
connected  with  the  dark  episode  which  made  David 
tremble  not  only  for  himself,  but  also  for  the  dty 
mbtnoa  he  had  labored,  and  which  he  had  partly 
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named  by  his  own  name,  lest  God  should  in  dis- 
pleasure not  permit  the  future  Temple  to  be  reared 
on  Mount  Zion,  nor  the  yet  imperfect  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem to  be  completed.  But  rich  above  all,  in  the 
psalms  to  which  it  gave  rise,  is  the  period  of  David's 
flight  bom  Absalom.  To  thu  we  may  refer  Pss. 
iii.-vii.  (the  "^Cush"  of  Ps.  rii.  being  Shimei); 
also  Ps.  Iv.,  which  reflects  the  treachery  of  Ahitho- 
phel,  Ps.  bdi.,  which  possibly  alludes  to  the  felse- 
hood  of  both  Ziba  and  Mephibosheth,  and  Ps.  bdii., 
written  in  the  wilderness  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  Jordan. 

Even  of  those  psalms  which  cannot  be  referred  to 
any  definite  occasion,  several  reflect  the  general  his- 
torical circumstances  of  the  times.  Thus  Ps.  ix.  b 
a  thanksgi\-ing  for  the  delivennce  of  the  land  of  Is- 
rael from  its  former  heathen  oppressors.  Ps.  x.  is 
a  prayer  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  from  the 
high-handed  oppression  exercised  from  within.  The 
succeeding  psalms  dwell  on  the  same  theme,  the  vir- 
tual internal  heathenism  by  which  the  Church  of 
God  was  weighed  down.  So  that  there  remain  very 
few,  e.  g.  Pes.  xv.-xvii.,  xix.,  xxxii.  (with  its  choral 
appendage  xx3uii.),  xxxvii.,  of  which  some  historical 
account  may  not  he  given ;  and  even  of  these  some 
are  manifestly  connected  with  psalms  of  historical 
origin,  e.  g.  Ps.  xv.  with  Ps.  xidv. ;  and  of  others 
the  historical  reference  may  be  more  reasonably 
doubted  than  denied. 

A  season  of  repose  near  the  close  of  his  reign  in« 
duoed  David  to  compose  his  grand  personal  thanks- 
giving for  the  deliverances  of  his  whole  life,  fn. 
xviii. ;  the  date  of  which  u  approximately  deter- 
mined by  the  plaoo  at  which  it  is  inserted  in  the 
history  (2  Sam.  xxii.).  It  was  probably  at  this  pe- 
riod that  he  finally  arranged  for  the  sanctuary-ser- 
vice that  collection  of  his  psalms  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  Fust  Book  of  the  Psalter.  From  this 
he  designedly  excluded  all  (Pss.  li.-bdv.)  that,  from 
manifest  private  reference,  or  other  cause,  were  un- 
fitted for  immediate  public  use;  except  only  where 
he  so  fitted  them  by  slightly  generalizing  Uie  lan- 
guage, and  by  mostly  substituting  for  the  divine 
name  Elohim  the  more  theocratic  name  Jehovah ; 
as  we  see  by  the  instance  of  Ps.  xiv.  =  liii.,  where 
both  the  altered  and  original  copies  of  the  hymn 
happen  to  be  preserved.  To  the  collection  thus 
fonued  he  prefixed  by  way  of  preface  Ps.  i.,  a  sim- 
ple moral  contrast  between  the  ways  of  the  godly 
and  the  ungodly,  and  Ps.  ii.,  a  prophetical  picture 
of  the  reign  of  that  promised  Ruler  of  whom  be 
knew  himself  to  be  but  the  type.  The  concluding 
psahn  of  the  collection,  Ps.  xli.,  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  ideal  summary  of  the  whole. 

The  course  of  David's  reign  was  not,  however,  as 
yet  complete.  The  solemn  assembly  convened  by 
him  for  the  dedication  of  the  materials  of  the  future 
Temple  (1  Chr.  xxviiL,  xxix.)  woukl  naturally  call 
forth  a  renewal  of  his  best  eflbrts  to  glorify  the  God 
of  Israel  in  psalms;  and  to  this  occasion  we  doubt- 
less owe  the  great  festal  hynms  Pss.  Uv.-kvii., 
Ixvili.,  containing  a  large  review  of  the  past  history, 
present  position,  and  prospective  gk>ries  of  God's 
chosen  people.  The  supplications  of  Ps.  Ixix.  suit 
best  wiUi  the  renewed  distress  occasioned  by  the 
sedition  of  Adon^ah.  Ps.  bod.,  to  which  Ps.  Ixx., 
a  fragmentof  a  former  psalm,  is  introductory,  forms 
David's  parting  strain.  Tet  that  the  psalmody  of 
Israd  may  not  seem  finaOy  to  terminate  with  him, 
the  glories  of  the  ftitore  are  forthwith  anticipated 
by  his  son  hi  Pft.  Ixxii.  And  so  ek)ses  the  first 
gnai  blsM  of  the  lyrical  devotions  of  Israel    Dft- 
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?id  is  not  merely  the  toul  of  it;  he  stands  in  it 
absolutely  alone.  It  is  from  the  events  of  his  own 
career  tliat  the  greater  port  of  the  psalms  have 
spnuig;  he  u  their  author,  and  on  his  harp  are 
tbej  firat  sung;  to  him  too  is  doe  the  design  of 
the  establishment  of  reguhir  ohoirs  for  their  future 
sacred  |ierformanoe;  his  are  all  the  arrangements 
by  which  that  design  is  carried  out;  and  even  Uie 
improvement  of  the  musical  instruments  needed  for 
the  performance  is  trsoed  up  to  him  (AnxM  vi.  5). 

For  a  time  the  single  psalm  <d  Solomon  remained 
the  only  addition  to  those  of  David.  Solomon's 
own  gifts  lay  mainly  in  a  different  direction ;  and 
no  suflSdently  quickening  religious  impulses  min- 
gled with  the  generally  depressing  events  of  the 
reigiis  of  Kefaoboam  and  Abgafa  to  raise  up  to 
David  any  lyrical  successor.  If,  however,  religious 
psalmody  were  to  revive,  somewhat  might  be  not 
uuvosonably  anticipated  fh>m  the  great  assembly 
of  King  Asa  (2  Chr.  zv.);  and  Ps.  L  suits  so 
exactly  with  the  circumstances  of  that  occasion, 
that  it  may  well  be  assigned  to  it.  Internal  evi- 
dence renders  it  more  likely  that  this  **  Psalm  of 
Asaph  "  proceeded  (torn  a  descendant  of  Asaph  tlian 
from  Asaph  himself;  and  possibly  its  author  may 
be  the  Axariah  the  son  of  Oded,  who  had  been 
moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  kindle  Asa's  zeal 
Another  revival  of  psalmody  more  certainly  oc- 
curred under  Jeboshaphat  at  the  time  of  the 
Moabite  and  Ammonite  invasion  (3  Chr.  vc).  Of 
this,  Pss.  xlvii.,  xlviii.  were  the  fruits;  and  we 
may  suspect  that  the  Levite  singer  Jahaziel,  who 
Ibretold  the  Jevrish  deliverance,  was  their  author. 
The  great  prophetical  ode  (Ps.  xlv.)  connects  itself 
most  readily  with  the  splendors  of  Jehoshaphat's 
reign.  And  after  that  psalmody  had  thus  definitely 
revived,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  thenceforward  manifest  itself  in  seasons  of 
anxlet}',  as  well  as  of  festivity  and  thanksgiving. 
Hdhce  Ps.  xiix.  Yet  the  psalms  of  thb  period  flow 
but  sparingly.  Pss.  xlii. -xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  are  best 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  A  has;  they  delineate  that 
monarch's  desecration  of  tlie  sanctuary,  the  sigh- 
ings  of  the  faithful  who  had  exiled  themselves  in 
consequence  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  political  hu- 
miliation to  which  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was, 
through  the  proceedings  of  Ahaz,  reduced.  The 
reign  of  Hezekiah  is  naturally  rich  in  psalmody. 
Pss.  xlvi.,  Ixxiii.,  Ixxv.,,  Ixxvi.,  connect  themselves 
with  the  resistance  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Assyr- 
ians and  the  divine  destruction  of  their  host. 
The  flnt  of  these  psnlms  indeed  would  by  its  place 
in  the  Psalter  more  naturally  belong  to  the  deliv- 
erance in  the  days  of  Jehoshapbat,  to  which  some, 
as  Delitzsch,  actually  refer  it;  but  if  internal  evi- 
dence be  deemed  to  establish  sufficiently  its  later 
date,  it  may  hav-e  been  exceptionally  permitted  to 
appear  in  Ik>ok  II.  on  account  of  its  similarity  in 
style  to  l*ss.  xl\-ii.,  xMii.  We  are  now  brought 
to  a  series  of  psalms  of  peculiar  interest,  springing 
out  of  tlie  political  and  religious  history  of  the 
separated  ten  tribes.  In  date  of  actual  composi- 
tion they  commence  bef(M«  the  Umes  of  llexekiah. 
The  earliest  is  probably  Ps.  Ixxx.,  a  supplication 
for  tlie  Israelitish  people  at  the  Ume  of  the  Syrian 
oppression.  Ps.  IxxzL  b  an  earnest  appeal  to 
them,  hidicative  of  what  God  would  yet  do  for 
them  if  tliey  would  hearken  to  his  voice:  Ps. 
Izxxii.  a  stem  reproof  of  the  internal  oppression 
prevalent,  by  the  testimony  of  Amos,  in  the  realm 
of  Israel.  In  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  wt  hate  a  prayer  for 
deliverance  ih>m  that  extensive  ooofedcracy  of  ene- 
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mies  fttmi  all  quarters,  of  which  the  tnoes  mol 
OS  in  Joel  iii.«  Amos  i.,  and  which  probably  wu 
eventually  crushed  by  the  contemporsneoiis  victo- 
ries of  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel  and  Uzxiali  of  JodsL 
All  these  psalms  are  referred  by  their  supnseiip- 
tions  to  the  Levite  singers,  and  thus  bear  witnesi 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Lerites  to  reconcile  the  tvo 
branches  of  the  chosen  nation.  In  Ps.  hxviii., 
belonging,  probably,  to  the  opening  of  Hesekish's 
reign,  the  psalmist  assumes  a  holder  tone,  and,  re- 
proring  the  disobedience  of  the  Isrselites  by  the 
parable  of  the  nation's  eariier  rebellions,  sets  fSorth 
to  them  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  as  the  i4)poiDted 
centre  of  religions  worship,  and  the  bdr  of  tbs 
house  of  David  as  the  sovereign  of  the  Lord^ 
choice.  This  remonstnuice  may  have  contributed 
to  the  partial  success  o(  Hczekiah's  messages  of 
invitation  to  the  ten  tribes  of  IsraeL  Ps.  hxziT. 
represents  the  thanlcs  and  prayers  of  the  northcn 
pilgrims,  coming  up,  for  the  first  time  in  two  him- 
dred  and  fifty  years,  to  celebrato  the  paasover  id 
Jerusalem :  IV  Ixzxv.  may  well  be  the  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  happy  restoration  of  religion,  of  wfaidi 
the  advent  of  those  pilgrims  formed  part.  Pi. 
Ixzvii.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  kunentation  ti 
the  Jewish  Chorch  for  the  terrible  political  calamity 
which  speedily  foUowed,  whereby  the  inhabitsoli 
of  the  northern  kingdom  were  carried  into  Csp* 
tivity,  and  Joseph  lost,  the  second  time,  to  Jacob. 
The  prosperity  of  Hezekiah*s  own  reign  ootweigfaed 
the  sense  of  this  heavy  blow,  and  nursed  the  holy 
fiUth  whereby  the  king  himself  in  I*s.  IxxxvL,  sod 
the  Le^ites  in  Ps.  buavii.,  anticipated  the  fhtme 
welcome  of  all  the  Gentiles  into  the  Choreh  of 
God.  Ps.  Izxix.  (an  Asaphic  psahn,  and  therefoie 
placed  with  the  others  of  like  aothorthip)  may  bcrt 
be  viewed  as  a  picture  of  the  evil  days  that  foDoved 
through  the  transgressions  of  Manaasefa.  And  b 
Pss.  Izxxviii.,  Ixxxix.  we  have  the  pleadings  of  ths 
nation  with  God  under  the  severest  trial  that  it 
had  yet  experienced,  the  eaptirity  of  its  anointed 
soveragn,  and  the  apparent  fiulure  of  the  pmnisci 
made  to  David  and  hb  house. 

The  captivity  of  Manasseh  himsdf  proved  to  be 
but  temporary;  Iwt  the  sentence  which  hb  sins 
had  provoked  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  stiD  re- 
mained to  be  executed,  and  precluded  the  hops 
that  God*s  salvation  could  be  revealed  till  after 
sooh  an  ontponring  of  hb  judgments  aa  the  natbn 
never  yet  had  known.  Labor  and  sorrow  mnst  be 
the  k>t  of  the  present  generation;  thnragh  these 
mercy  might  occasionally  gleam,  but  the  gkiiy 
which  was  eventually  to  be  manifested  must  be  Ibr 
posterity  alone.  The  psalms  of  Book  IT.  bev 
generally  the  impress  of  thb  feeling.  The  Moeiie 
Psalm  xc,  fh>m  whatever  cause  hen  pheed,  bsi^ 
monizes  with  it.  Pss.  xci.,  xdi.  are  of  a  peaeefel, 
simple,  liturgical  character;  but  in  the  series  of 
psahns  Pss.  xciiL-c,  which  foretell  the  fnton 
advent  of  God's  kingdom,  the  days  of  adversity 
of  the  Chaldftan  oppression  loom  in  the  foiegiound. 
Pss.  ci.,  dii.,  "  of  David,"  readily  refer  themsebei 
to  Josiah  as  their  author;  the  former  embedies 
hb  early  resolutions  of  piety;  the  latter  beloogs4o 
the  period  of  the  solemn  renewal  of  the  oovenaat 
after  tlie  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  Law,  sad 
alter  the  assurance  to  Josiah  that  for  hb  toxkr- 
ness  of  heart  he  shouM  be  graokmsly  spared  freoi 
behokling  the  approaching  evil  Intennediats  Is 
these  in  place,  and  perhaps  in  date,  is  Pa.  eii.,  "  A 
Prayer  of  the  afBieted,'*  written  by  one  who  li 
afanost  entirely  wrapped  up  in  the  proepeot  of  the 
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J  dflwbUkm,  though  he  reeogniiM  withal 
Om  dime  fiiTor  which  should  remotely  but  erent- 
inlly  be  manifested.  Ps.  eir.,  a  meditation  on 
the  providence  of  God,  is  itself  a  preparation  for 
that  *^  hiding  of  God's  het  *'  which  should  ensue 
en  the  Church  were,  like  the  Cue  oi*  the  earth, 
renewed ;  and  in  the  historical  Pse.  cr.,  cvi^  the 
one  the  story  of  God's  fiuthAUness,  the  other  of  the 
people's  traiisgressioos,  we  have  the  immediate  pre- 
lude to  the  Captivity,  together  with  a  prayer  for 
•ventual  deliverance  horn  it 

We  pass  to  Book  V.  Pi.  cviL  is  the  opening 
paalm  of  the  return,  sung  probably  at  the  firrt 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (£sr.  lii.)  The  ensuing 
Davidie  psalois  may  well  be  ascribed  to  Zembbabel ; 
Fk.  eviiu  (drawn  from  Pes.  Ivii.,  Iz.)  being  in 
Anticipation  of  the  returning  prosperity  of  the 
Church;  Ps.  ciz.,  a  prayer  against  the  eflbrts  of 
the  Sanuuitans  to  hinder  t^  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple;  Ps.  ex.,  a  picture  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
Church  in  the  days  of  the  future  Messiah,  whose 
union  of  royalty  and  priesthood  had  been  at  this 
time  set  forth  in  the  type  and  prophecy  of  Zech. 
Ti.  ll-13.a  Ps.  cxviii.,  with  which  Pss.  eziv.- 
ezvii.  certainly,  and  in  the  estimation  of  some  Ps. 
eziiL,  and  even  Pss.  czi.,  exit,  stand  oonneeted,  is 
the  festal  hymn  sung  at  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  second  Temple.  We  here  pass  over 
the  questions  connected  with  Ps.  oxiz.;  but  a 
directly  historical  character  belongs  to  Pss.  exx.  - 
exxxiv.,  styled  in  our  A.  V.  **  Songs  of  Degress." 
[DEGRKKsi  Songs  ok,  where  the  difihvnt  inter- 
pretations of  the  Hebrew  title  are  given.]  Internal 
evidence  refers  these  to  the  perit^  whoi  the  Jews 
under  Kehemiah  were,  in  the  very  fiwe  of  the 
enemy,  repairing  the  walls  of  Jerusalem;  and  the 
title  may  well  signify  **  Songs  of  goings  up  (as  the 
Hebrew  phrase  b)  upon  the  walls,**  the  psalms 
being,  from  their  brevity,  well  adapted  to  be  sung 
hj  the  workmen  and  guards  while  engaged  in  their 
respective  duties.  As  David  cannot  well  be  the 
author  of  Pss.  cxxii.,  oxxiv.,  cxxxi.,  cxxxiii.,  marked 
with  his  name,  so  neither,  by  analogy,  can  Sobmon 
well  be  the  actual  author  of  Ps.  cxxvii.  Theodoret 
thinks  that  by  *«  Solomon  *'  Zembbabel  is  intended, 
both  as  deriving  his  descent  fW>m  Solomon,  and  as 
renewing  Sobmou's  work:  with  yet  greater  prob- 
ability we  might  ascribe  the  psalm  to  Nehemiah. 
Fis.  exxxv.,  cxxxvi.,  by  their  parallelism  with  the 
confession  of  sins  in  Neh.  ix.,  connect  themselves 
with  the  national  fiut  of  which  that  chapter  speaks. 
Of  somewhat  earlier  date,  it  may  be,  are  Ps. 
ezxxvii.  and  the  ensuing  Daridic  psalms.  Of  these, 
Fb.  cxxxix.  is  a  psalm  of  the  new  birth  of  Israel, 
from  the  womb  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  to  a 
life  of  righteousness:  Pss.  cxl.-cxliii.  may  be  a 
picture  of  the  trials  to  which  the  unrestored  exiles 
-were  still  exposed  in  the  reahns  of  the  Gentiles. 
Henceforward,  as  we  approach  the  oloee  of  the 
Psalter,  its  strains  rise  in  cheerfulness;  and  it 
fittingly  terminates  with  Pss.  cxlvii.-cL,  which 
were  probably  sung  on  the  occaakm  of  the  thanka- 
giving  procession  of  Neh.  xii.,  after  the  rebuikiing 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  had  been  completed. 

4.  Moral  CharacUruHc$  oftJU  Pttdmg,  —  Fore- 
most among  these  meets  us,  undoubtedly,  the  uni- 
versal recourse  to  communion  with  (ioid.    '^My 


«  A  veiy  strong  feeling  exists  that  Mark  xii.  88, 
B.,  show  Ps.  ox.  to  Ikave  been  eompoeed  by  David 
To  the  writer  of  this  artlele  it  appnrs,  that 
oar  8avioar*s  argUBBont  rHnains  the  sbbm  Dpob 
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vmee  is  unto  God,  and  I  wiU  cry  "  (Ps.  kzflL  1), 
might  well  stand  as  a  motto  to  the  whole  of  the 
Psalter;  for,  whether  immersed  in  the  depths,  or 
whether  blessed  with  greatness  and  comfort  on 
every  side,  it  is  to  God  that  the  psalmistU  voice 
seems  ever  to  soar  spontaneously  akyft.  Alike  bi 
the  welcome  of  present  dclivetance  or  in  the  con- 
templation of  past  mercies,  he  addresses  himself 
straight  to  God  as  the  otQeet  of  bb  praise.  Alike 
m  the  persecutions  of  hb  enemies  and  the  deser- 
tions of  his  friends,  in  wretchedness  of  body  and 
in  the  agonies  of  inward  repentance,  in  the  hour 
of  impending  danger  and  in  the  hour  of  apparent 
despair,  it  is  direct  to  God  that  he  utten  forth  his 
supplications.  Despair,  we  say;  for  such,  as  for 
as  the  description  goes,  is  the  psalmist's  state  in 
Ps.  Ixxxriii.  But  meanwhile  he  is  praying;  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  deUverance  cannot  restrain 
bis  God-ward  voice;  and  so  the  very  fbroe  of  com- 
munion with  God  carries  him,  almost  unawares  to 
himself,  through  the  trial 

Connected  with  this  is  the  faith  by  which  be 
everywhere  lives  in  God  rather  than  in  himself. 
God's  mercies,  God's  greatness  fonn  the  sphere  in 
which  his  thoughts  are  ever  moving:  even  when 
through  excess  of  affliction  reason  is  rendered 
powerless,  the  naked  contemplation  of  God's  won- 
ders of  old  forms  his  effectual  support  (Ps.  IxxviL). 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  such  foith  that  the 
psalmist's  view  of  the  perfections  of  God  should  be 
true  and  ririd.  The  Psalter  describes  God  as  He 
b:  it  glows  with  testimonies  to  his  power  and 
providence,  hb  k>ve  and  foithfhbiess,  hb  holiness 
and  righteousness.  Correspondingly  it  testifies 
against  every  form  of  idol  which  men  would  sub- 
stitute in  the  living  God*s  place:  whether  it  be  the 
outward  inlage.  the  work  of  men's  hands  (Fa.  cxv.), 
or  whether  it  be  the  inward  vanity  of  earthly  com- 
fort or  prosperity,  to  be  purehas^  at  the  cost  of 
the  honor  which  oometh  from  God  ak>ne  (Ps.  iv.). 

The  solemn  "See  that  there  b  no  idol-way  ("T^l 

'^'V)  in  me'*  of  Ps.  exxxix.,  the  stri^-ing  of  the 
heart  after  the  very  truth  and  nought  beside,  b 
the  exact  anticipation  of  the  **  IJttle  children,  keep 
yourselves  fW>m  idob,**  of  the  loved  AposUe  in 
the  N.  T. 

The  Psalms  not  only  set  forth  the  perfections  of 
God :  they  proclaim  also  the  duty  of  worshipping 
Him  by  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  hb 
perfections.  They  encourage  all  outward  rites  and 
means  of  worship:  new  songs,  use  of  musical  in- 
struments of  all  kinds,  appearance  in  God's  courts, 
lifting  up  of  bauds,  prostration  at  hb  footstool, 
holy  apparel  (A.  V.  **  beauty  of  holiness  **). 
Among  these  they  recognise  the  ordinance  of  sacri- 
fice (Pss.  iv.,  v.,  xxvii.,  li.)  as  an  expressfon  of  the 
worshipper's  consecration  of  himself  to  God's  ser- 
rice.  But  not  the  less  do  they  repudbte  the  out- 
ward rite  when  separated  fh>m  that  which  it  was 
designed  to  express  (Pss.  xl,  Uix.):  a  broken  and 
contrite  heart  is,  fh>m  erring  man,  the  genuine 
sacrifice  which  (Sod  requires  (Ps.  li.). 

Similar  depth  b  observable  \n  the  vbw  taken  by 
the  psalmist  of  human  sin.  It  b  to  be  traeed 
not  only  in  its  outward  manifestations,  but  also  in 


whichever  of  hb  ancestors  the  pMlm  proceeded, 
words  do  not  neoessarilj  iuiply  mors  than  is 
in  the  sapsrseriptioo  of  the  psahn. 
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the  inward  workings  of  the  heart  (Pa.  xzsTi.)i 
and  is  to  be  primvily  ascribed  to  nuui*s  innate 
eomipUon  (Pss.  li.,  Iviii. ).  It  shows  itsdf  alike  in 
deeds,  in  words  (Pss.  xvii.,  cxli.),  and  in  thoughts 
(Ps.  exzxiz.);  nor  is  even  the  belie\'er  able  to  dis- 
oem  all  its  Tarious  ramifications  (Ps.  xix.)>  Con- 
nected with  this  view  of  sin  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  picture  of  the  utter  corruption  of  the  nngodlj 
worid  (Ps.  xiv.);  on  the  other,  the  encouragement 
to  genuine  repentance,  the  assurance  of  divine 
forgiveness  (Ps.  xxzii.),  and  the  trust  in  God  as 
the  source  of  complete  redemption  (Ps.  cxxz.). 

In  regard  of  the  Law,  the  {raalmiii,  while  warmly 
acknowledging  it«  excellence,  feels  yet  that  it  can- 
not so  efi^ctually  guide  his  own  unassisted  exer- 
tions as  to  preserve  him  fhun  error  (Ps.  xix.).  He 
needs  an  additional  grace  from  above,  the  grace  of 
(jod's  Holy  Spirit  (Ps.  li.).  But  God's  Spirit  is 
also  a  free  spirit  (ib.):  led  by  this  he  will  discern 
the  Law,  with  all  its  precepts,  to  be  no  arbitrary 
rule  of  bondage,  but  rather  a  charter  and  instm- 
ment  of  liberty  (Ps.  cxix.). 

The  Psalms  bear  repeated  testimony  to  the  duty 
of  instructing  others  in  the  ways  of  holiness  (Pss. 
xxxii.,  xxxiv.,  li.).  They  also  indirectly  enforce 
the  doty  of  love,  even  to  our  enemies  (Ps.  vii.  4, 
XXXV.  13,  cix.  4).  On  the  other  hand  they  impre- 
cate, in  'the  strongest  terms,  the  judgments  of 
(jod  on  transgressors.  Such  imprecations  are  lev- 
elled at  transgressors  as  a  body,  and  are  uniformly 
uttered  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  willful  persist- 
ence in  evil,  in  which  case  the  overthrow  of  the 
sinner  becomes  a  necessary  part  of  the  uprooting 
of  sin.  They  are  in  nowise  inconsistent  with  any 
efibrts  to  lead  sinners  individually  to  repentance. 
LPsALMS  Imprecatory,  Aroer.  ed.] 

This  brings  us  to  notice,  lastly,  the  fiuth  of  the 
psalmists  in  a  righteous  recompense  to  all  men 
according  to  their  deeds  (Ps.  xxxvii.,  <bc).  They 
generally  expected  that  men  would  receive  such 
recompense  in  great  measure  during  their  own 
lifetime.  Yet  they  felt  withal  that  it  was  not  then 
complete:  it  perpetuated  itself  to  their  children 
(Ps.  xxxvii.  25,  cix.  12,  &c.);  and  thus  we  find  set 
forth  in  the  Psalms,  with  sufficient  distinctness, 
though  in  an  unmatured  and  consequently  imper- 
fect form,  the  doctrine  of  a  retribution  after  death. 

5.  Prophetical  Character  of  Oit  Pialms.  —  The 
moral  struggle  between  godliness  and  ungodliness, 
io  viridly  depicted  in  the  Psalms,  culminates,  in 
Holy  Scripture,  in  the  life  of  the  Incarnate  Son 
of  God  upon  earth.  It  only  remains  to  show  that 
the  Psalms  themselves  definitely  anticipated  this 
culmination.  Now  there  are  in  the  Psalter  at 
least  three  psalms  of  which  the  interest  evidently 
centres  in  a  person  distinct  from  the  speaker,  and 
which,  since  they  cannot  without  rioleuce  to  the 
language  be  interpreted  of  any  but  the  Messiah, 
may  be  termed  directly  and  exclusively  Messianic. 
We  refer  to  Pss.  ii.,  xlv.,  ex.;  to  which  may  per- 
haps be  added  Ps.  IxxiL 

It  would  be  strange  if  these  few  psalms  stood, 
In  their  prophetical  significance,  absolutely  alone 
among  the  rest:  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  Ps.  ii. 
forms  part  of  the  pre&ce  to  the  Pint  Book  of  the 
Psalter,  and  would,  as  such,  be  entirely  out  of 
^lace,  did  not  its  general  theme  virtually  extend 
itself  over  those  which  foUow,  in  which  the  inter- 
est generally  centres  in  the  figure  of  the  suppliant 
€r  worshipper  himself.  And  hence  the  impossi- 
Ulity  of  viewing  the  psalms  generally,  ootwith- 
itanding  the  historical  drapery  in  which  they  ars 
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outwardly  cfethed,  as  simply  the  past  devoCkw  ef 
the  historical  David  or  the  historical  IsraeL  Other 
arguments  to  the  same  efl^  are  fonilshed  1^  the 
ideaUsed  representatioDs  which  many  of  them  pre- 
sent; by  the  outward  points  of  contact  between 
their  huiguage  and  the  actual  earthly  career  of  ov 
Saviour;  by  the  frequent  references  made  to  them 
both  by  our  Saviour  Himself  and  by  the  Evangel- 
ists; and  by  the  view  taken  of  them  by  the  Jewm, 
as  evidenced  in  several  passages  of  the  Tar^gviD. 
There  is  yet  another  circumstance  wdl  worthy  of 
note  in  its  bearing  upon  this  snl^|ect  Alike  In 
the  earlier  and  in  the  kter  portions  of  the  Psalter, 
all  those  psalms  whidi  are  of  a  personal  rather 
than  of  a  national  character  are  marked  in  tht 
supancriptions  with  the  name  of  David,  as  pro- 
ceeding either  from  David  himself  or  fitmi  oo«  of 
his  descendants.  It  results  from  this,  that  wbile 
the  Davidic  psalms  are  partly  personal,  porilj  m. 
Uonal,  the  Leritio  psalms  are  uniformly  natjopal 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  exist  only  in  appearanoe: 
thus  Ps.  houii.,  although  couched  in  the  first  per- 
son singuhtr,  is  really  a  prayer  of  the  Jewish  fisltb- 
ful  against  the  Assyrian  innulers;  and  in  Pss.  xin., 
xliii.,  it  is  the  feelings  of  an  exiled  company  rather 
than  of  a  single  individual  to  which  uttersnee  is 
given.  It  thus  follows  that  it  was  only  thoae  peaLn- 
ists  who  were  types  of  Christ  by  external  office 
and  lineage  as  wdl  as  by  inward  piety,  that  irate 
charged  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  set  forth  bcfero- 
hand,  in  Christ*s  own  name  and  person,  the  snlAir- 
ings  that  awaited  him  and  the  glory  that  should 
iblfow.  The  national  hymns  of  Israel  are  indeed 
also  prospective;  but  in  genenl  they  antidpala 
rather  the  struggles  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  than  those  of  Christ  Himself. 

We  annex  a  list  of  the  chief  passages  in  tht 
Psalms  which  are  in  anywise  quoted  or  embodied 
in  the  N.  T.:  Ps.  ii.  1,  2,  7,  8.  9,  ir.  4,  t.  9, 
ri.  3, 8,  viiL  2, 4-«,  x.  7,  xiv.  1-3,  xri.  8-11,  xrfiL 
4,  49,  xix.  4,  xxii.  1,  8, 18,  22,  xxiU.  6,  zxir.  1, 
xxxi.  5,  xxxii  1,  2,  xxxiv.  8,  12-16,  20,  xxxv.  9, 
xxxri.  1,  xxxvii.  11,  xl.  6-8,  xli.  9,  xHv.  22,  sir. 
6,  7,  xlviu.  2,  U.  4,  hr.  22,  hviu.  18,  Ixix.  4,  9,  Si, 
23,  25,  Ixxv.  8,  hcxviU.  2,  24,  faoExiL  6,  IxxxvL  9, 
haadx.  20,  xc  4,  xci.  11,  12,  xcii.  7,  xdv.  11,  kt 
7-11,  cii.  25-27,  dr.  4,  cix.  8,  ex.  1, 4,  cxii.  9,  cxwL 
10,  cxvU.  1,  cxviii.  6,  22, 23, 25,  26,  cxxv.  6,  cxL  a. 

6.  JMeratwe.  —  The  list  of  Jewish  comment*- 
tors  on  the  Psalter  includes  the  names  of  Saadiah 
(who  wrote  in  Arabic),  Jarchi,  Aben  Esra,  and 
Kimchi.  Among  later  perfiMinances  that  of  Sfomo 
(t  1550)  is  highly  spoken  of  (reprinted  in  a  Fuith 
Psalter  of  1804);  and  spec^  mention  is  abo  dna 
to  the  modem  (Serman  translation  of  Mendefaaofan 
(t  1786),  to  which  again  is  appended  a  commeBt 
by  Joel  BriL  In  the  Christian  Church  devotioiial 
fiuniliarity  with  the  Psalter  has  rendered  the  nom- 
ber  of  commentators  on  it  immense;  and  in  mod- 
em times  even  the  number  of  private  transktiosa 
of  it  has  been  so  large  as  to  preclude  cnnmetatiasi 
here.  Among  the  (Sntk  Fathers,  Theodoret  is  the 
best  oommentator,  Chiysostom  the  best  homffiat, 
on  the  Psahns:  for  the  rest,  a  eatena  of  the  Greek 
comments  was  formed  by  the  Jesuit  Corderius.  fai 
the  West  the  pithy  expositions  of  Hikiy  and  the 
sermons  of  AognsUne  are  the  main  patribtle  Wipe. 
A  list  of  the  chief  medissval  eommenta,  which  are 
of  a  devotional  and  mystical  rather  than  of  a  crit- 
ical character,  will  be  foond  in  Nea]e*s  CemtmLmtmrg 
(vol.  i.  1860),  whieh  is  mainly  derived  ih>m  Umb, 
and  fovotahly  introduoes  then  to  modeni  bfffiA 
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Ukr  RoDMn  OiUioUo  hhoms  on  Um 
Fnlma  are  Geoebnrd  (1687),  AgeUiw  (1606), 
Bellannine  (1617),  Lorinos  (1619),  and  De  Mab 
(16<0):  ilM  TaliuOiie  criUeal  eommtnUry  of  the 
Intoamed  hta  betn  lopiintcd,  naoompuiied  hj 
Che  «ble  prtbux  and  teraa  monotationi  of  BoMuet 
Among  the  Kefonnera,  of  whom  Luther,  Zwiogle, 
Buoer,  and  Oaivin  all  applied  themtelvea  to  the 
Pialma,  Calvin  natunlly  stands,  as  a  eomuientator, 
preiiminent  Of  subaequent  worics  those  of  Geier 
(1668)  and  Venema  (1762,  Ac)  an  stUl  beU  hi 
•onie  repute;  while  Itosenmulkr's  SckUia  give,  of 
eourae,  the  substance  of  others.  The  modern  Ger- 
man  laborers  on  the  Fiahns,  eonimendng  with  De 
Wette,  are  very  nuoMrous.  BCaurrr  shhies  as  an 
elegant  gramniatieal  critic:  Ewald  {Diekfr  da 
A.  B,L  and  ii)  as  a  timnshtor.  Hengstenbeig's 
Commentary  holds  a  high  place.  Ihe  two  kteit 
ComHMntaries  are  that  of  Hnpfeld  (in  progress),  a 
worlc  of  high  philologieal  merit,  bat  written  in 
strong  opposition  to  Hengstenbeig,  and  from  an 
nnsatitlactofy  point*  of  theoiogieal  view;  and  that 
of  DeUtzseh  (1859-61)),  the  dUigent  worlc  of  a 
•ober-minded  theologian,  whose  previons  Symbola 
ad  Pu,  iUmttr.  i$agoffiea  had  been  a  valuable 
contributioa  to  the  external  critioiam  of  the  Psalms. 
Of  English  works  we  may  mention  the  Paraphrase 
of  Hammond ;  the  devotional  Commentary  of  Bishop 
Home,  and  along  with  this  the  unpretending  but 
useful  Phtn  Commtntnry  recently  published ;  Mer- 
riek*s  Anmtatiom;  Bishop  Honley*s  Translation 
mnd  Notes  (1815,  posthumoos);  Dr.  Mason  Giood's 
BUUnical  OutthU,  and  also  his  IVanslation  with 
Kotes  (both  posthumous;  disthiguished  by  taste 
sod  originality  rather  than  by  sound  judgment  or 
accurate  sehohuship);  Phillips's  Text,  with  0>m- 
mentary,  for  Hebrrw  students;  J.  Jebb's  Literal 
TramtltUum  and  DiuerUUiotu  (1846);  and  tasUy 
Thrupp's  IntroducUm  to  the  Pulnu  (18S0),  to 
which  the  reader  is  retered  for  a  fuller  discussion 
of  the  various  matters  treated  of  in  this  article. 
In  the  press,  a  new  transhition,  etc,  by  Perowne, 
et  which  spedoiens  have  appealed.  A  catalogue 
of  eommentaries,  treatises,  and  ssrmons  on  the 
Psalms  is  given  in  Darling*s  (^fdop.  BibUogm^ 
tea  (subjects),  p.  874-5 U. 

7.  PtfUer  of  Solomon.  ^  Under  this  Utle  Is 
extant,  in  a  Graek  tnmsbiion,  a  collection  of  eigh- 
teen hymns,  evidently  modeled  on  the  canonical 
psalms,  breathing  Messianic  hopes,  and  forming  a 
fitvorable  specimen  of  the  later  popiUar  Jewish  Kt- 
etatore.  They  have  been  variously  assigned  by 
critics  to  the  times  of  the  persecution  of  Aotiochus 
Epiphanes  (Rwakl,  DiUmaim),  or  to  those  of  the 
rule  of  Herod  (Movers,  Delitxsch).  They  may  be 
found  In  the  Codem  Pseudepigrapkui  V.  T.  of 
Fabricius.  J.  F.  T. 

•  On  the  Pioitvr  of  Solomon  see  art  Maooa- 
B«B8,  vol.  IL  p.  1713  f.,  and  note  a,  p.  1714.  It 
fo  best  edited  in  Hilgeofeld^s  Me$tUu  Jadboram, 
Lipe.  1869.  A. 

•  .<liiiitfinaa//:itoraAire.~  The  following  are  the 
latest  critical  works  on  the  Psalms:  De  Wette, 
Commen/ar  Sber  die  Penlmen,  1811;  5^  Anfl.  von 
G.  Baur,  1856.  RoseamiiDer,  Scholia  m  Ptnlmne, 
18-11.  CUm,  Beiti-dge  tor  KriL  umd  JCxeg.  der 
Psftlmen^  1831.  Noyea,  A  new  Trantlntion  of  the 
Book  of  Psnltni^  with  an  Introduction,  1831;  8d  ed. 
1867.  Reil,  Sietmg  auegew.  Piolmen  auegelegt, 
1834-6.  Hitilg,  IXe  P$(dmen,hitL  brU,  Cotmrnen- 
tor,  1835-6;  Die  Ptilmen,  mebereetat  a.  amgelegi, 
1868-5  (a  new  week).   Maursr,  PMm  (ooosMot. 
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crit  VOL  ilL),  1838.  KwaU,  XMs /Wbea  erUM; 
1839;  at*  Ausg.  1866.  Dursch,  Am  aO^tm,  Com- 
mtnL  iUfer  die  Ptabnen  de*  A.  7*.,  1842.  Hengw 
stenberg,  Commentcar  iber  die  Psalmeny  1842-7; 
2t«  Aufl.  1848-52;  Eng.  trans.,  3  vols.  Edinb.  1867. 
Tboluck,  Uebereetzung  ttndAndegung  der  PeoUnen^ 
1843;  £ng.  trans.,  Phila.  1858.  Vtdhinger,  Die 
Ptalmen  metr,  Obersetzt  und  erkldrt,  1845.  D»- 
litisch,  SjfmboleB  ad  Penlmne  illuitrandoe  imgog^ 
cm,  1846.  PhiUipa,  The  Ptalm  in  Hebrew,  with 
erit.  exegeL  and  phiL  oommenttrg,  1846.  Len* 
gerke,  Du  finf  Bieher  der  Psilmen,  1847.  Al- 
exander, The  Peaim*  tranabiied  and  explained^ 
1850.  Olshausen,  Die  Pealmen  erUdrt  (Rxeget 
Uandb.  U^  Th.),  1853.  Hnpfeld,  Die  Psalmm 
UbatetMt  und  auegelegi,  1855-62;  2^  Aufl.  voa 
Riehm,  1867-8.  Reinke  (Cath.),  Die  tneenam. 
PitUnen,  EinL,  Gmndtexi  u,  Uebere,,  nebtt  tinem 
phU.'krit.  a.  hkU  Comm.,  1857-9.  Dditisch, 
Commeniar  Uber  den  Penlier,  1859-60:  Die 
Ptalmen,  neue  Atuarbntang  (Bibl.  Com.  4i*rTh.), 
1867.  Thrupp,  EmendaUon*  on  the  Pealme 
(.loumal  of  ChMS.  and  8acr.  PhU.),  1860.  Vaa 
Ortenberg,  Zur  Textkrilik  der  Ptalmen,  186L 
Buhl,  Zwdtf  Mestiameche  Ptalmen,  1862.  Kamp- 
haosen,  Die  Ptalmen  (Bunsen*s  Bibdwerfc),  1863. 
Perowne,  The  Book  of  Ptalmt,  a  new  Tranelation^ 
with  Introduetione  and  NUet  expL  and  oriL, 
1864-8;  2d  ed.  (hi  press,  1869).  Wordsworth, 
The  Book  of  Ptalmt,  1867.  The  Ptalmt  chrono- 
logicaUg  arranged;  an  amended  vertion,  witk 
hitt,  introductiont  and  explan,  notet,  bg  Font 
FHendt,  I/md.  1867.  Ehrt,  Abfattungtzeit  und 
AbechUm  det  Ptaltert,  1869.  MoU,  Die  PtaUer, 
If  Hilfte  (Lange's  Bibeiwerk,  IV^  lli.),  1869. 
Barnes,  Notet  crit.  expL  nndpracL  on  the  hook  of 
Ptalmt,  3  vols.  1869.  Didham,  A  new  Traneh- 
tkm  of  the  Ptalmt ;  Part  I.,  Pss.  i.-xxv.,  1868. 
Conant,  The  Ptalmt,  revited  vertion,  wifh  an  Jn- 
troductim  and  occational  notet  (in  press,  1869). 

T.  J.  C. 
*  Psalms,  Imprecatort.  The  psalms  desig- 
nated under  this  title  are  tboae  in  which  the  author 
is  supposed  to  invoke  curses  upon  his  enemies,  and 
for  the  gratificatfon  of  a  vindictive  spirit  to  delight 
in  their  sufli*rings.  Entire  psalms  usually  claMed 
as  imprecatory  in  this  sense  are  xxxv.,  Iviii.,  lix., 
fadx.,  and  cix.,  aU  of  which  henr  strong  marks  of 
the  authorship  of  David.  Parts  of  other  psalms 
have  also  been  classed  as  imprecatory:  I*s.  iii.  3, 
7,  ix.  2-4,  xvUi.  37-43,  xvl.  7-11,  xxxvii.  12-18, 
Iii.  5-7,  Iv.  9,  15,  and  23,  hdU.  9-11,  Ixiv.  7-9, 
cxxxv.  8-12,  cxxxvii.  7-9.  Among  the  strongest 
passages  in  which  this  maledictory  spirit  b  said  to 
appear  are  the  foUowing:  — 

(*  8st  thou  a  wicked  man  ovsr  him. 
And  let  Satan  stand  at  his  right  hand. 
When  he  shall  be  Judged,  tot  him  be  oonde 
And  tot  his  prayer  become  *shi "  (dx.  6,  7). 


«  Let  hto  ehlldma  be  fhtheriees ,  and  Us  wi*  a  widow , 
Let  hto  children  becootinnally  vagaboods  and  bsf. 
Let  the  extorttooer  catch  all  that  he  hath, 
And  tot  strangen  spoU  his  labor  "  (clx.  9-11). 

(Dfatoterdate)  — 

^  0  daughter  of  Babylon,  who  art  to  be  dostroiyed, 
Happy  shall  he  be  that  rewardeth  thee 

As  thou  hast  served  us. 
Happy  shall  be  be  that  taketh 
Aad  dasheCh  thy  HtUe  caes  sfslast  the  stoBsr* 
(oxzxvtt.  I,  •!. 
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It  if  nndeniiiMe  that  these  Mid  tiieh  expreeMone  In 
the  Paahns  have  been  a  source  of  i^ef  and  perplei- 
Ity  to  the  Christian,  while  tbej  ha\'e  ftimished  oc- 
caidon  for  cavil  and  scoffing  to  the  skeptical  Vari- 
ous theories  have  been  proposed  for  explaining  the 
hmguage  so  as  to  remove  this  ground  of  compUint 
against  the  Scriptures.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  so  called  imprecations  are  simply  predictions  of 
the  evil  which  is  likely  to  befall  the  wicked.  But 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  original  does  not  warrant 
such  a  view:  the  imprecation  is  expressed  by  the 
forms  cf  the  verb  (imperative  as  well  as  future)  em- 
pk>yed  in  Hebrew  for  uttering  a  wish  or  prayer. 
This,  morfover,  is  a  timid  way  of  dealing  with  tlie 
difficulty.  It  is  better  at  once  to  admit  the  appar- 
ent inconsistency  between  this  spirit  of  the  Psalms 
and  that  of  the  teachings  and  example  of  Christ, 
aod  then  inquire  what  expUnation  can  be  given  of 
it.  Within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  restricted, 
we  can  only  glance  at  tome  of  the  leading  oonsid- 
erations. 

(i.)  In  the  first  phee  it  has  been  said  that 
the  duty  of  ibi^ving  and  loving  our  enemies  is 
not  distinctly  taught  in  the  0.  T.,  and  that  Da- 
vid therefore  is  not  to  be  expected  to  rise  above  the 
etandard  of  duty  and  character  of  the  dispensation 
to  which  he  belonged.  But  we  must  reply  to  this 
that  Dkvid  was  not  ignorant  of  this  requisition ;  for 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  condemned  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge, and  enjoined  the  requiting  of  evil  with  good. 
In  Ex.  xxiii.  4, 5,  we  read  (as  correctly  traiisUted): 
**  If  thou  seest  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his  ass  going 
astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  hhn. 
When  thou  seest  tlie  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee 
lying  under  its  burden,  thou  shalt  fortiear  to  leave 
him:  thou  shalt  surely  help  him  kxMe  it'*  So  in 
Lev.  xix.  18:  <^Thou  shalt  not  avenge  nor  bear  any 
grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people;  but  thou 
§hali  k>ve  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;  *'  Prov.  xxiv.  17, 
18 :  ^  K<yoice  not  when  thine  enemy  fklleth ;  and 
let  not  thine  heart  be  ghd  when  he  stumbleth ; 
lest  the  Lord  see  it,  and  it  displease  Uim  '*  (see 
also  ver.  29);  and  xxv.  21, 22:  *«  If  thine  enemy  be 
hungry,  give  him  bread  to  cat;  and  if  he  be  thirsty, 
give  him  water  to  drink :  for  thou  slialt  heap  coals 
of  fire  upon  his  head,  and  the  Ijord  shall  reward 
thee.'*  Not  only  so,  but  David  himself  recognized 
this  obligation,  and,  as  all  admit,  was  certainly  in 
his  general  conduct  a  remarkable  example  of  pa- 
tience under  multi|4ied  wrongs  and  of  magnanimity 
to  hb  foes  when  he  had  them  in  his  power  (see  hfm), 

(ii.)  Some  would  regard  the  psalius  here  under 
eonsidemtion  as  historical  in  their  character,  and 
not  strictly  preceptive  or  didactic.  That  is,  they  are 
the  records  of  facts,  and  hence  express  the  actiuU  feel- 
ings of  the  writers,  just  as  tlie  biography  of  good 
men  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere  rektes  other  acts 
of  such  men,  of  the  charader  of  which  the  reader  b 
left  to  judge  acoordiAg  to  his  own  utandard  of  fMety 
and  morality.  If  inspired  men  may  do  things 
which  are  wrong,  they  may  utter  words  which  are 
selfish,  or  passionate,  or  resentful,  and  yet  not  for- 
feit their  character  for  general  uprightness  or  their 
claim  in  other  respects  to  confidence  as  religious 
teachers.  It  is  precinely  this  fidelity  with  which 
the  Scriptures  record  the  acts  and  fieelings  of  men 
who  usually  were  eminent  servants  of  God,  sup- 
pressiug  nothing,  palliating  nothing,  that,  mora 
than  any  ingenious  defense  of  apok>giaCs,  has 
i(iven  to  the  Bible  its  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the 
worid.  This  perfect  truthfulness  makes  an  irresist- 
ible appeal     With  wonderful  wisdom  the  Bible 
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does  not  prewnt  to  na  for  a  model,  tbe  pi^y  ef  At 
saint  or  angel,  but  piety  in  its  hiuaui  iVulinaiil, 
struggling  with  sins,  tempCatwns,  difficnttica:  aoi 
the  highest  form  of  religion,  l.at  the  bigfaeiA  iatm 
which  man  can  understand.  The  fiuUugs  of  DiavU, 
Moses,  and  Peter  ha^ie  benefited  the  Chnrefa  sa 
well  as  the  unblemished  eomctoeas  of  Joaepli  and 
Daniel.  The  experience  of  any  one  takes  bold  of 
ns,  when  his  real  fieelinga,  good  and  bad,  are  bowatij 
told,  lliey  are  so  much  like  our  own  that  we  aym- 
patUxe  with  him.  They  interest  intensely  «aeb 
successive  generation  of  mankind,  for  **  one  tnoeh 
of  nature  makes  ns  all  akin.'*  The  wender  and 
beauty  of  these  coropositioiis  b  that  they  are  a 
ghuB  through  which  we  see  natore  exactly:  tbey 
gi\'e  a  Shakespearian  picture  of  all  the  moral  ^ 
ings  of  the  heart  llie  Psalmist  does  not 
hb  best  feelhigs  fbr  exhibition  and  bohl  bia  b^ 
ones  in  the  shade,  but  all  ideas  and  erootio«»  an 
given  just  as  they  are.  Rev.  Albert  Bamca  admito 
an  element  of  truth  in  thb  expfamation,  aud  Dr. 
llioluck  dbtlncUy  hokb  that  a  penoi 
occasionally  mixed  itself  with  David'a 
ations  of  the  wicked.  Hengstenberg  olificto  la 
such  a  view  that  it  mvalidates  the  cbanctcr  of  tbe 
Psahns  as  a  noimal  expression  of  only  aodh  aets 
and  feelings  as  God  must  approve. 

fiil)  In  the  third  place,  it  b  undeniable  tiai 
some  critics  have  greatly  exaggerated  thb  daige  «f 
vindictivencss  on  the  part  of  David.  In  rnlity 
very  few  of  the  Psalms  have  with  any  appeauaaoe 
of  truth  incurred  thb  censure.  Of  the  one  bun- 
drni  and  fifty  psalms,  Stanfey  {LedwrtM  on  /A«  Jem- 
ith  Churchy  ii.  170)  singles  out  only  four  as  marked 
illustrations  of  thb  spirit.  With  reference  to  fhcic^ 
or  others  which  may  be  classed  with  these,  we  an 
to  make  due  aOowance  for  the  reAewtnce  ofori- 
enlal  exprtiston  as  compared  with  our  own  habits 
of  thought  and  bngiuige.  It  b  a  maxim  in  fitctm- 
ture  that  an  author  b  to  be  judged  by  the  etand- 
ard of  his  own  a£:e  and  time,  not  by  the  standaid 
of  our  own.  Thb  b  a  simple  principle  of  joaties 
readily  granted  to  all  authors,  and  due  certainly  to 
the  Biblical  authors  as  well  as  others.  An  honest 
effbrt  to  understand  the  imprecatory  psahna  re- 
quires that  we  study  the  genius  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  David  lived,  and  Om 
circumstances  of  David  at  the  moment  when  be 
uttered  the  Imprecations.  To  nndentand  an  au- 
thor, we  must  with  pains  and  study  reach  the  a«- 
thor's  exact  point  of  vbw.  We  mtist  distlngniA 
between  the  real  meaning  of  the  man  and  the  color 
given  to  that  meaning  by  hb  educati<»  and  babcts 
of  thought.  A  very  little  study  shows  na  thai  He- 
brew poetry  partakes  of  tlie  intenaeness  of  orient^ 
temperament  The  Oriental  expresaes  in  the 
language  of  strong  passion  the  same  nwnniag 
which  to  the  European  appears  to  be  the  dictate  tf 
reason  and  common  sense.  If  the  Ium>pean  says 
that  God  loves  men,  the  Asiatic  prophet  expnases 
the  same  Idea  by  a  phrase  which  U  almoct  ana* 
tory ;  «'  Thy  Maker  b  thUie  husband ;  *'  **Am^ 
bridegroom  r^iceth  over  the  bride,  so  diall  tby 
God  I^^ice  o\'er  thee.**  Now  the  aentimenta  cf 
indignation  are  expressed  with  the  same  hyperbole. 
If  the  European  merely  says  that  justice  wiB  be 
done  to  the  wicked  the  Oriental  meana  the  aaass 
thing,  but  expresses  it  by  saying:  — 

(*The  righteow  shaU  r^fotos  wh«i  he  aeefb  IW  n»> 
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Wkn  die  Pialniiit  utten  %  deouBdatioii  whieh  to 
■i  neou  terrifio,  he  may  have  intended  only  to  ei- 
|Nren  a  plain  thought  with  ordinary  vigor.  A  gen- 
croits  aiMl  certainly  a  thorough  examiner  will  take 
the  geaiiu  of  the  age  and  of  the  man  for  the  hack- 
gnmnd  of  bis  critieiiun  upon  the  maii*8  produetioii; 
be  will  critjciae  poetry  aa  poetry,  and  Oriental  Poe- 
try as  a  department  of  the  art,  distinct  and  sepa- 
tate  in  itself;  be  will  not  compbiin  beeaoae  in  the 
puetry  of  Isaiah  there  are  found  some  expressions 
which  would  not  be  pertinent  to  a  demonstration 
•f  Kuelid,  nor  will  1m  expect  to  find  in  Homer  the 
same  style  of  expreisioa  whieh  he  tooks  for  in  Shr 
William  Hamilton. 

<iv.)  Another  consideration  which,  if  not  rightly 
onderkuod,  will  confuse  the  reader  of  tliese  psalms, 
b  that  their  author  identifies  the  enemies  of  God 
with  his  own  enemies.  The  spirit  of  David  is  well 
expressed  in  liis  own  words:  «*  l>o  I  not  hate  them, 
O  Lord,  that  hate  thee?  I  hate  them  with  perfect 
hatred;  I  count  them  mine  enemies;  **  or,  in  the 
eoUer  language  of  Sobmon :  **  Tlie  fear  of  the  Lord 
it  to  hate  e\'il:  priclOf  and  arrogancy,  and  the  evil 
way,  and  tlie  ih>ward  mouth  do  I  hate."  Even 
Catitiiie  had  insight  enough  to  say,  <*  An  identity 
of  wishes  and  aversk>ns,  this  alone  is  true  friend- 
ship; '*  o  and  such  was  the  friendship  between  David 
mnd  Jeliovab.  So  close  was  the  union  between  Da- 
vid and  his  Master  that  intuiU\-eIy  Dand  assailed 
the  I/)rd*s  enemies  as  his  own.  The  truth  is  that 
David's  personal  attitude  towards  his  enemies  was 
difiereiit  from  tbxt  of  any  other  warrior  hi  history. 
Hie  cause  of  (jod  was  plaoed  in  bis  liands  obviously 
sod  directly.  He  was  called  upon  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  Jeho^-ah  aitainst  the  heathen  without  and 
the  bouse  of  Saul  within  the  Jewish  kingdom.  He 
had  the  wrongs  of  Jeho\-ah  as  well  as  bis  own  to 
requite,  and  in  requiting  the  wrongs  of  Jehovah  he 
probably  Umi  sight  of  his  own  altogether.  During 
his  youth,  spies  in  the  empby  of  Saul  were  around 
him  continually,  and  often  was  he  pumied  by  a 
band  of  funous  and  blood-thinty  men,  who,  by  ex« 
terminating  him,  hoped  to  extinguish  the  cause  of 
God  altogether.  He  was  situated  like  the  English 
statesman  who  in  an  attack  upon  himself  sees  the 
crown  and  government  to  be  really  aimed  at. 
Hence  the  terrible  strength  of  David's  retort.  He 
replied  not  tar  himself,  but  for  those  whom  he 
represented.  His  zeal  for  God  spent  itself  in  a 
tempest  of  fury  upon  God's  enemies.  It  was 
wheo  he  felt  God*s  lionor  to  be  hisulted  that  be 
rose  to  a  loftiness  of  vengeance  all  his  own,  and 
prayed:  — 
«4  That  thy  foot  may  bs  dipped  In  the  blood  of  Chine 

And  the  toosus  of  thy  dogs  hi  tho  sams.** 

Unless  we  rise  to  this  view,  we  are  left  to  suppose 
that  David  left  the  vMt  responsibility  of  defending 
God*s  eartlily  honor,  for  the  little  work  of  redress- 
ing his  personal  wrongs,  llie  de^-ation  of  bis  char- 
SMiter  aliove  such  a  motive  is  evidait  from  his  spar- 
ing the  chief  of  his  enemies  when  he  had  him  In 
his  power,  and  from  the  generous  ek)quence  of  bis 
lamentation  when  tlrnt  enemy  fell.  David's  real 
feding  towards  his  enemies  he  expresses  thus  (Ps. 
«xxT.  12,13); — 

*^  They  rewarded  me  evil  for  good ; 

My  sool  is  made  deiolate  (orphaned) ; 


•  **  Ksm  Mam  velle  atque  Idem  nolle,  ea 
i  est "  (flallost,  QuiiiMf  iO,  4). 
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But  as  for  me,  when  they  were  ilsk, 

My  clothing  was  sackcloth. 
I  afflicted  my  soul  with  SutiDg, 
And  my  prayer  returoed  Into  mine  own  bosom.** 

David  also  wrote  (Pli.  Ixhc.  24): ~ 
**  Pour  out  thine  Indlgnatloa  upon  them, 
And  let  thy  wrstbAil  anger  lake  hold  of  tbtm.*' 

But  in  the  one  case  he  spoke  of  his  own  enemic% 
and  in  the  other  case  of  the  enemies  of  God,  as  ha 
shows  in  the  v^y  next  \'erae:  — 

**  For  they  perseeate  hlra  whom  thov  hast  smitten, 
And  they  talk  to  the  grief  of  those  whom  thou  hssi 
wounded." 

(v.)  These  eonsiderations  prepare  the  way  for 
the  main  explanation  of  the  Imprecatory  Pnlon; 
They  express  the  sense  of  outraged  justice.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  the  sense  of  wrong  and  injustlet 
must  have  its  rebound.  There  are  times  when  for- 
bearance ceases  to  be  e  virtue,  when  Heaven  en- 
courages men  to  express  the  pent-up  indignation 
of  thehr  hearts.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  God 
intends  that  the  saints  shall  bear  all  the  Inquld- 
tions,  Saint  Bartholomews,  Smithfield  fires  of  the 
enemy  in  total  silence.  If  man  is  liable  to  oppret- 
sion,  he  is  ako  gifted  with  resistive  powers,  and  ef 
those  powers  the  spirit  of  God  <KMily  invigoratea 
the  proper  use.  The  grace  which  makes  men  free 
from  sin,  makes  them  free  from  the  earthly  tyrant^ 
and  the  spirit  of  God  Is  the  real  force  which  In- 
spires men  to  resist  oppression  with  the  pen  and. 
the  sword.  David  was  the  Milton  and  the  Crom- 
weli  of  his  time.  With  damiUess  eourage  and 
determination  he  fought  the  earthly  battles  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  English  poet  caught  the  echo  of  hb 
lyre,  when  he  sang,  — 

**  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whofe  honss 
Ue  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountaius  e<rid." 

The  wicked  man  is  not  merely  the  foe  of  the  ens 
whom  he  iiyures;  he  is  the  common  enemy  el 
all  mankhid.  While  the  judge  and  the  exces- 
tioner  are  engaged  hi  punishing  him,  they  mey 
be  cheered  in  their  work  by  the  prayer  of  the 
ChristUui  and  the  song  of  the  poet  Any  govern- 
ment would  be  justly  derided  which  showed  itself 
unable  or  unwilling  to  punish  at  the  proper  time. 
Based  upon  this  irrepressible  instinct  of  human 
natitfe,  we  rise  to  suney  the  \'ast  fiekl  of  revealed 
doctrine,  and  see  that  the  spirit  of  the  ImprecatOi7 
Ptelms  is  no  morbid  or  inconsistent  sentiment  off 
the  Bible;  but  if  that  spirit  is  necessary  to  a  natoni 
go>-emnieiit,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  a  perfeel 
revelation.  From  a  low  mend  standpoint  thcM 
psalms  seem  to  be  an  irreguhur  paK  of  the  Bible; 
they  take  thehr  pboe  with  poise  and  lieaoty  in  (he 
great  scheme  when  we  rise  sufficiently  high  to  fee 
tlie  whole  of  it.  If  the  main  purpose  of  God*a 
mind  is  fove  to  the  miivenal  fj^iod,  its  alternate 
expression  is  denuncmtkm  of  eril.  It  is  but  a  nar- 
row spirit  which  condemns,  in  a  small  portion  of 
the  Psalms,  that  resistance  to  evil,  which  goes  forth 
from  the  throne  of  God  to  form  all  that  is  manly 
in  human  nature,  Aid  around  which  every  oUmt 
sentiment  of  the  Bible  b  aiyusted. 

(vi. )  Neariy  every  book  of  the  Scriptures  hat  a 
form  of  denouncing  sin,  whkh  is  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  Pentateuch  denounces  by  the  severity  of  its 
Uws  against  the  wicked  man :  it  gives  that  view  «f 
sin  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Uwgirer^s  mhid.  The 
historical  books  of  the  Bible  do  not  denoanee  ski. 
but  they  quietly  show  iU  effects.    In  the  individual 
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«Me  th«j  tbow  that  a  bad  cbaracttr  it  natnnlly 
•onnedcd  with  the  lois  of  rU  mources,  and,  gen- 
crallj  speaking,  with  a  miserable  end.  In  the  case 
«f  a  nation,  they  show  that  its  guilt  b  closdy  cou- 
nected  with  its  enskyement;  for  after  sin  has 
mastered  the  national  cliaracter,  the  goremment 
toon  loses  all  vigor  and  cohesion,  and  Uie  sword  of 
the  tjnuit  rapidl>  presses  through  the  bresch  which 
tin  Ims  made  in  the  rampart  of  public  virtue.  Tliis 
part  of  the  Bible  pictuics  sin  as  it  is  seen  from  the 
historic  standpoint  The  propheta  denounce  siu 
in  a  manner  more  rhetorical  and  direct,  and  the 
Imprseaiions  of  DaWd  are  gentle,  compared  with 
the  anathemas  of  Isaiah,  Ksekiel,  Amos,  and  Hosea. 
If  our  Saviour  had  uttered  no  imprecations,  those 
•f  David  could  certainly  be  questioned;  but  He  did 
utter  them  with  a  scope,  duration,  and  intensity  of 
meaning  which  David  never  knew,  for  the  greater 
the  being  the  greater  is  his  power  to  destroy.  The 
mtj  gentleness  of  the  Saviour*s  character  prevents 
any  suspicion  that  He  could  ha^-e  been  influenced 
by  pri%*ate  resentment,  and  gives  an  indescribable 
air  of  truth  and  justice  to  his  threatenings.  Now 
why  is  it  that  in  a  lew  songs  of  David  the  same 
spirit  is  so  much  condemned  ?  We  answer  that, 
as  fiu*  as  we  can  judge,  there  is  an  ambiguity  in 
the  olgeut  of  Da\id's  imprecation.  In  his  case, 
the  enemies  of  God  and  his  own  enemies  were  the 
tame  perwns,  and  the  Psalmist  is  accused  of  at- 
tacking those  as  his  own  enemies,  while  there  is 
overwhelming  reason  to  believe  he  attacked  them 
only  as  the  enemies  of  God.  It  is  probably  this 
circumstance  alone  which  has  confused  the  mind 
of  the  good,  and  exposed  the  Psalmist  to  the  cfaaige 
of  vindictiveneu. 

(vii.)  The  revealed  word  is  reflected  in  man*s 
experience,  and  we  remark  finally  that  the  events 
of  history  continually  give  the  Imprecatory  Psalnis 
new  meaning.  Experience  is  their  best  interpreter. 
When  the  cause  of  truth  is  borne  down  for  the 
■MNoent,  when  the  wicked  oppose,  and  the  good 
man  it  anxiont,  and  the  time-server  is  silent  and 
aflraid,  then  the  soul,  heated  by  perseeuUoo,  is  pre- 
•  pared  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  the  Imprecatorj  Psalms. 
In  the  ^dflce  of  God's  truth  these  psalms  hang 
like  a  sword  upon  the  wall:  In  times  of  peace  we 
make  idle  criticisms  upon  its  wt>rkmanship  and  idle 
theories  as  to  its  use;  loirod  the  trumpet  of  dan- 
ger, and  we  instinctively  grasp  it — it  is  all  that 
we  have  between  us  and  death.  In  the  day  of 
prosperity  these  psalms  teem  nsetess,  in  the  duk- 
nets  of  afiliction  they  are  luminous;  as  a  piece  of 
Artworks  has  no  prominence  in  the  day-Ume,  but 
ft  Is  the  splendor  and  illumination  of  the  night 
There  are  times  when  the  Christian  is  not  to  bhune 
for  having  the  spirit  of  these  psalnis,  but  he  would 
deserve  the  contempt  of  mankind  if  he  (ailed  to 
have  it  Resentment  becomes  the  holiest  of  in- 
ttinctt  when  it  retents  the  proper  ol^ject  The 
spirit  of  the  prophet  is  not  dead,  who  was  atked, 
M  Doett  thou  well  to  be  angry?  **  and  he  antwtrtd, 
•«I  do  weU.**  Wah  wonderfbl  witdom  the  Bible 
proridet,  not  only  for  man*8  pretent,  but  for  hit 
ftiturt  emeigencies,  as  the  cafth  is  stored  with  mine 
after  mine  which  successive  aget  thall  open.  These 
psalms  have  a  **  springing  imd  genninant  ftilfill- 
ment;**  every  throe  and  straggle  oif  humanity  com- 
mtati  npon  them,  and  eaeh  gencratioa  of  mankind 
pttlislis  fortber  into  their  meaning,  lldnk  not 
thai  any  trath  is  nssless;  the  rottfaig  wheel  of  time 
AaB  ai  length  oome  upon  it 

Mt  a  brief  view  of  thtit  otMwatad  eompotl- 
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tioo.  TVnthftil  in  delineating  tba  boawi  hm^ 
Atiatie  in  the  exuberance  of  tiielr  dietioB,  mtik- 
ing  the  unity  of  their  author's  mind  witli  God,  iktj 
furnish  an  expretsion  of  that  mi\|catk  tpsrii  «f 
resistanoe  to  eril,  which,  pknted  by  God  hi  theh»- 
man  bosom,  is  expressed  with  incrensinf  clesnisM 
as  God*s  revelation  is  disclosed,  and,  deriving  new 
power  from  every  crisb  of  human  experienee,  koki 
forward  with  augmented  eonihlenca  to  a  day  of  the 
triumph  o(  trath  and  justice  over  all  cncuiea. 

The  following  writen  on  thb  taljeet  may  be 
mentioned :  Hengstenberg,  Die  Pnlmmj  iv.  2M- 
a05.  Tholuck,  UeUi-Mtnmg  u.  Au$ieffumff  dm 
Pgalmen,  §  4  (transl.  by  J.  I.  Homhert).  HopCeU, 
Die  P$aimtn,  iv.  431  f.  The  article  PmtlMtn  bj 
Delitxtefa  in  Hereog's  RenUHncyk,  xlL  290,  s^ 
id.,  by  Wunderiich  in  ZeUer's  BibL  W^rUr^  u. 
S9»  t  Perowne,  The  Penlme  of  Dariti,  Intied. 
hail.,  and  on  Ps.  Ixix.  Isaac  Tayfer,  SpirU  ef  He- 
brew Poetry,  pp.  210-217  (N.  Y.,  1882).  &  E 
Edwards,  Imprecntiong  in  the  Scri/Murre^  in  Ui 
Z^/e(m(/IFfdmjrt,by£.A.Phrk,U.  864  111  Pni 
J.  J.  Owen,  Jmpreoakfry  Pealme,  in  the  BttL 
Soicra,  xiiL  651-563.  Prof.  £.  A.  Park,  Jmiprtoh- 
k»y  Psalms^  fai  the  BibL  Sacra,  xix.  165-21ft. 
Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  Commentary  on  Uf  Pe^m, 
Introd.  §  6  (1869).  W,  E.  P. 

PSALTEBT.  The  psaltery  was  a  atriagsi 
Instrament  of  music  to  accompany  the  Toiee.    IW 

Hebrew  b^S,  w^^  or  b^  weM,  la  ao  na- 
derad  in  the*  A.  V.  in  aU  passnitct  where  it  occm, 
except  in  Is.  v.  12,  xiv.  11,  xxii.  24  ntarp^.:  Am. 
V.  23,  n.  5,  where  it  is  translated  viui^  fcOowiag 
the  Geneva  Version,  which  has  riole  in  afl  esses, 
except  2  Sam.  vi.  5;  1  K.  x.  12  («' paaHcry  *");  f 
Etdr.  X.  22;  Eodut.  xl.  21  (^paalterkm*');  Ii. 
xxii.  24  O'mnsicke**);  and  Wisd.  xlx.  18  (•'ia- 
strament  of  musike  **).  The  aneicfit  viol  was  a 
six-stringed  guitar.  ^  Yiob  had  six  atringa,  sad 
the  position  of  the  fingers  wat  marked  on  the  iagcr- 
board  by  frets,  as  in  the  guitara  of  tlie  f  iteat 
day  '*  (CbappeU,  Pop.  Mw.  1 246).  In  the  IVsjcr 
Book  version  of  the  Psalms,  the  Hebrew  wcod  ii 
rendered  **hite.**  This  instrament  reaenibfed  ths 
guitar,  but  was  superior  in  tone,  ^  being  lai)<v, 
and  having  a  convex  back,  toraewhat  like  the  wr- 
ticsl  teotion  of  a  gourd,  or  more  nearly  reaenbiag 
that  of  a  pear.  ...  It  had  \irtaaUy  tix  strinfi, 
because,  although  the  number  wat  eleven  or  twcive, 
five,  at  leatt,  were  doubled;  the  llrtt  or  trehK 
being  soroetlroet  a  tingle  ttring.  llie  kcad  ia 
which  the  pegs  to  tura  the  ttringt  were  inserted, 
receded  almott  at  a  right  angle**  (Cbappdl,  t  IttV 
Tbete  three  instramentt,  the  piialtef7  or  aaatry,  tht 
riol,  and  the  kite,  are  frequently  ataodalad  In  ths 
old  English  poets,  and  were  clearly  inttrnoMBts  i»- 
sembling  each  other,  though  still  difll^mU  Thai 
in  Chaucer's  Ftower  and  Leaf,  837,  — 

"  And  befora  hem  went  triiistislas  msay  oat^ 
As  harpts,  pipes,  Utue,  and  emmlry;  *• 

and  again  in  Drayton*s  PoiyiMm,  ir.  858:  — 

»  Ths  tnmbUDg  luu  sm 


The  word  peaUery  In  its  pretent  form  appeaia  It 
have  been  introduoed  aboat  the  end  ef  tbe  I€lk 
century,  for  It  oocun  in  the  nnmoififled  fom  pmi- 
terim  in  two  pattaget  of  the  Gen.  Venisa  (15801. 
Again,  in  Northt  Phitareh  (Tkem.  p.  U4»  ad. 
1585)wtrtad  thi     "" 
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.  .  .  Iiy  lome  thai  bad  studied  hamanltie,  and 
other  Uberall  teieneet,  he  was  driuen  for  reaenge 
and  his  owne  defence,  to  auiiswer  with  greate  and 
sloate  words,  saying,  that  in  deed  he  could  no 
skOl  to  tune  a  harpe,  nor  a  vioU,  nor  to  play  of  a 
ptalUrum;  but  if  thej  did  put  a  citie  into  his 
hands  that  was  of  small  name,  weake,  and  title, 
be  knew  wajes  enonsrh  bow  to  make  it  noble, 
strong,  and  great.**  The  Greek  i^oAr^ptor,  from 
which  our  word  is  derived,  denotes  an  instrument 
played  with  the  fingers  instead  of  a  plectrum  or 
quill,  the  verb  ^dhJitip  being  used  (Eur.  Baeeh. 
784),  of  twanging  the  bowrtring  (comp.  ^aXfiol 
T^MT,  Eur.  Am,  173).  But  it  only  occurs  in  the 
LaX.  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  nibtl  or  nebel 
in  Neh.  xii.  27,  and  Is.  ▼.  12,  and  in  all  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Psalms,  except  Ps.  Ixxi.  22  (\^aA/A^r), 
■ad  Ps.  kxxi.  2  (Ki$dpa)j  while  in  Am.  v.  23,  vi. 
5,  the  general  term  ofyyavov  is  empbyed.  In  all 
other  cases  ydfi\a  represents  nebel  or  nebcL  These 
various  renderings  are  sufficient  to  show  that  at 
the  time  the  tnuislation  of  the  LXX.  was  made, 
there  was  no  certain  identification  of  the  Hebrew 
instrument  with  any  known  to  the  transUtors. 
The  rendering  vifiKa  commends  itself  on  account 
of  the  siraiUrity  of  the  Greek  word  with  the  He- 
brew. Josephus  appears  to  have  regarded  them  as 
equivalent,  aiid  his  is  the  only  direct  evidence  upon 
the  pobt     He  tells  us  {AM,  rii.  12,  §  3)  that  the 

dtfifereooe  between  the  Kiv^pa  (Heb.  *^^d9,  dnnAr) 
9ai  the  vi^Ka  was,  that  the  former  had  ten  strings 
and  was  pUjed  with  the  plectrum,  the  latter  had 
twelve  notes  and  was  played  with  the  hand.  Forty 
thousand  of  these  instruments,  he  adds  {Ant,  viii. 
3,  $  8),  were  made  by  Sok>mon  of  eleetrum  for  the 
Temple  choir.  Rashi  (on  Is.  v.  12)  says  that  the 
ntbd  had  more  strings  and  pegs  than  the  ctnn^*. 
riiat  n(UAfi  was  a  foreign  name  is  evident  from 
Strabo  (z.  471),  and  from  Athenseus  (iv.  176), 
where  it«  origin  is  said  to  be  Sidonian.  Beyond 
this,  and  tlmt  it  was  a  stringed  instrument  (Ath. 
ir.  175),  played  by  the  hand  (Chid,  ArU  Ain. 
Bi.  827),  we  know  nothing  of  it,  but  in  these  facts 
we  have  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  nabln 
and  ntbd  are  the  same;  and  that  the  nabln  and 
ptalieritm  are  idenUeal  appears  from  the  Glossary 
of  Philoxenus,  where  n^/io  =  i^iAr7fr,  and  no- 
6fieD=^dUx»,  and  from  Suidas,  who  makes  psal- 
terion  and  mtvla^  or  nabia^  synonymous.  Of  the 
psaltery  among  the  Greeks  there  appesr  to  have 
been  two  kinds.  The  niicrif,  which  was  of  Per- 
sian (Athen.  zlv.  636)  or  Lydian  {ibid.  635) 
origin,  and  the  futydSis,  The  former  had  only 
two  (Athen.  iv.  183)  or  three  {ibid,)  strings; 
die  latter  as  many  as  twenty  (Athen.  ziv.  634), 
tboogli  sometimes  only  five  {ibid,  637).  They 
aie  euroetiroes  said  to  be  the  same,  and  were  eri- 
dcntlj  of  the  same  kind.  Both  Isidorus  {de  Origg. 
itt.  21)  and  Gassiodorus  {Prmf.  in  PsnL  c.  ir.) 
describe  the  psaltery  as  triangular  in  shape,  like 
the  Greek  A,  with  the  sounding-hoard  above  the 
strings,  which  were  struck  downwards.  The  ht 
ter  adds  that  it  was  played  with  a  pleetrum,  so  that 
be  oontradicts  Josephus  if  the  pMltAry  and  nebet 
are  really  the  same.  In  this  case  Josephus  is  the 
rather  to  be  trusted.  St.  Augustine  (on  Ps.  zzxll. 
[zzxiii.])  makes  the  position  St  the  sounding- board 
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the  point  in  which  the  cithara  and  psaltery  dUftr, 
in  the  former  it  is  bek>w,  in  the  latter  above  the 
strings.  His  Unguage  implies  that  both  were  pbtyed 
with  the  plectrum.  The  distinction  between  the 
cithara  and  psaltery  is  observed  by  Jerome  {PivL 
in  PtnL),  From  these  conflicting  aoeounts  it  is 
impossible  to  say  positively  with  what  instrument 
the  nebel  of  the  Hebrew  exactly  corresponded.     It 

I  probably  of  various  kinds,  as  Kimchi  says  in 
his  note  on  Is.  ixii.  24,  differing  from  each  other 
both  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  pegs  and 
the  number  of  the  strings.  In  illustration  of  the 
descriptions  of  Isidorus  and  Cassiodorus  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  drawings  from  Egyptian  mu- 
sical instruments  given  by  Sir  Gard.  Wilkinson 
{Anc.  Eg.  \\.  280,  287),  some  one  of  which  may 
correspond  to  the  Hebrew  n^beU^  Muiik  (P^iZea- 
Hne^  pbUe  16,  figs.  12,  13)  gives  an  engraving  of 
an  Instrument  which  Niebuhr  saw.  Its  form  it 
that  of  an  inverted  delta  placed  upon  a  round  box 
of  wood  covered  with  skin. 

The  nebel  'diSr  (Ps.  uxiii.  2,  zoii.  3  [4],  csliv.  9) 
appears  to  have  been  an  instrument  of  the  psaltery 
kind  which  had  ten  strings,  and  was  of  a  trapesium 
shape,  according  to  some  accounts  (Forkel,  Getdu 
d.  kut,  I  133).  Abeii  Eira  (on  Ps.  cl  3)  says 
the  nebel  had  ten  holes.  So  that  he  must  have 
considerud  it  to  be  a  kind  of  pipe. 

From  the  fact  that  nebel  in  Hebrew  also  signifies 
a  wine-botUe  or  skin,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  term,  when  applied  to  a  musical  instrument,  de- 
notes a  kind  of  bagpipe,  the  okl  English  coi-namuie^ 
Fr.  comemtue;  but  it  seems  dear,  whatever  elst 
may  be  obscure  concerning  it,  that  the  nebel  mras  a 
stringed  instrument.  In  the  Mishna  {Celim^  xvi« 
7)  mention  is  made  of  a  case  (n\*l  =  9^)  hi 
which  it  was  kept. 

Its  first  appeanuice  in  the  history  of  the  0.  T. 
is  in  connection  with  tbe  ^  string  **  of  prophets  who 
met  Saul  as  they  came  down  fivm  the  high  place 
(I  Sam.  z.  5).  Here  it  is  cleariy  used  in  a  re- 
ligious service,  as  again  (2  Sam.  vi.  5;  1  Chr.  zUi* 
8),  when  David  brought  the  ark  from  Kiijath- 
jearim.  In  the  Tempto  band  organised  by  David 
were  the  pUyers  on  psalteries  (1  Chr.  zv.  16,  20), 
who  accompanied  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom  (1  Chr.  zv.  28).  They  pkyed  when  the  ark 
was  brought  into  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  v.  12):  at  the 
thanksgiring  for  Jehoshaphat's  victory  (2  Chr.  zz. 
28);  at  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  under  Hese- 
kiah  (2  Chr.  zxiz.  25),  and  the  dedication  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  after  they  were  rebuilt  by  Ne- 
hemiah  (Neh.  ziL  27).  In  aU  these  cases,  and  in 
the  passages  in  the  Psalms  where  allusion  is  made 
to  it,  the  psaltery  is  associated  with  religious  ser- 
vices (comp.  Am.  v.  23;  2  Ksdr.  z.  22).  But  it 
had  ita  part  also  in  private  festivities,  as  is  evident 
flrom  Is.  V.  12,  ziv.  11,  zzti.  24;  Am.  vi.  5,  where 
it  is  associated  with  banquets  and  luzurious  in- 
dulgence. It  appears  (Is.  ziv.  11)  to  have  had  a 
soft  plaintive  note. 

The  psalteries  of  Darid  were  made  of  cypress 
(2  Sam.  vi  5),  tbose  of  Solomon  of  algum  or 
almug-trees  (2  Chr.  iz.  11).  Among  the  instru- 
ments of  the  band  which  pUyed  before  Nebuchad- 
nessar's  golden  image  on  the  plains  of  Dura,  we 

agMn  meet  with  the  psaltery  O^'jri^D?,  Dan.  iiL 


«  Abraham  de  Porti-Laoae,  the  author  of 
Bagtc^bborim  (c  6),  kiMitlflefl  the  nebel  with  the  Ital- 
jBMk  tUaOf  the  lute,  or  rather  with  the  partienlar  Und 


•ailed  tint0  ekitmrfonato  (the  Germ.  mandoUm)^  ' 
thirteen  strings  of  which  were  of  gut  or  shiew,  i 
were  stmok  with  a  qoUL 
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i,  10,  15;  VJMD^,  phanUrin),  The  Chaldee 
vord  appean  to  be  merely  a  niodifieation  of  the 
Greek  xa^.r'fiptoif'  Attention  i»  called  to  the  fact 
that  tue  word  is  aingiUar  iu  Gcwnius  (Tkes.  p. 

1116),  the  termination  1^  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  -wv.  *  W.  A.  W. 

[PTOLBMJBTJS,  In  A.  V.]  PTOL'EMEB 
and  PTOLEMB^USCnroXc/utior: /'/u/morus). 

I.  (*'nie  son  of  Dor>menes*'  (1  Mace.  ill.  38;  2 
Maoc.  It.  45;  comp.  l*oI}'h.  t.  61),  a  courtier  who 
possessed  ereat  inflaence  with  Antiochus  Kpiphanes. 
He  was  induced  by  a  bribe  to  support  the  cause  of 
Menelaus  (2  Mace.  ir.  45-50);  and  afterwards 
took  an  active  part  in  forcing  the  Jews  to  aposta- 
tize (2  Mace.  ri.  8,  according  to  the  true  reading). 
When  Judas  had  successfully  resisted  the  first  as- 
saults of  the  Syrians,  Ptolemy  took  part  In  the 
great  expedition  which  Lysins  organized  against 
him,  which  ended  in  the  deftat  at  Emmaus  (b.  c. 
166),  but  nothing  is  said  of  bis  personal  fortunes 
in  the  campaign  (1  Mace  iii.  38). 

2.  The  son  of  Agesarchus  (Ath.  ri.  246  C), 
a  Hegak>poliian,  sumamed  Macron  (2  Mace.  z.  12), 
who  was  governor  of  Cyprus  during  the  minority 
of  Ptol.  Philonietor.  lliis  office  he  discharged 
with  singukr  fidelity  (Polyb.  zz%'ii.  12);  but  aOei^ 
wards  he  deserted  the  l^gyptian  service  to  join  An- 
tiochus Kpiphanes.  He  stood  high  in  the  favor  of 
Antiochus,  and  received  from  him  the  government 
of  Phoenicia  and  Ceele-Syria  (2  Mace.  viii.  8,  x. 

II,  12).  On  the  accession  of  Ant  Kupator,  his 
conciliatory  policy  toward  the  Jews  brought  him 
into  suspicion  at  eourt  He  was  deprived  of  his 
go>'emment,  and  in  consequence  of  hk  di^;niGe  he 
poisoned  himself  c.  b.  <M64  (2  Mace.  z.  13). 

Ptol.  Macron  is  commonly  identified  with  Ptol. 
•«  the  mm  of  Dor}menes,**  and  it  seems  likely  from 
a  comparison  of  1  Maco.  iii.  38  with  2  Mace.  viii. 
8,  0,  that  they  were  coiiftised  in  the  popular  ac- 
count of  the  war.  But  the  testimony  of  Atbenseus 
distinctly  separates  the  governor  of  Cyprus  from 
M  the  son  of  Dorymenes**  by  hb  parentage.  It  is 
also  doubtful  whether  PtoL  Macron  had  Idft  Cyprus 
m  eariy  as  b.  c  170,  when  *«  the  son  of  Doryme> 
nes  "  WAS  at  Tyre  (2  Maco.  iv.  45),  though  there 
is  no  authority  for  the  common  statement  that  he 
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!  gave  np  the  island  into  the  handt  cf  AniiiiihM^ 
who  did  not  gain  it  till  b.  c.  168. 
.  3.  The  son  of  Abubua,  who  married  the  < 
ter  of  Simon  the  Maccabee.  He  was  ft  noan  of  f 
wealth,  and,  being  invested  with  the  gerenuDciiiof 
the  district  of  Jeridio,  formed  the  design  of  onsp- 
ing  the  sovereignty  of  Judsea.  With  thia  Tie*  he 
treacherously  murdered  Simon  and  two  of  lua  sons 
(1  Macc«xri.  11-16;  Joseph.  AnL  xii.  7,  §4;  8, 
§  1,  with  some  variations) ;  but  Johannes  Hyreaana 
received  timely  intimation  of  his  design,  and 
escaped.  Uyreanus  afterwards  besieged  bim  in  hm 
stronghold  of  Dok,  but  iu  consequence  of  tiia  oe- 
cnrrence  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  lie  was  ennbfed  te 
make  his  escape  to  Zeno  Cotybs,  prince  of  Fli2a. 
delphia  (Joseph.  AnL  ziii.  8,  $  1). 

4.  A  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  fother  of  Lyslnie 
chus,  the  Greek  translator  of  Esther  (Eath.  zi.>. 
[Lysimachus  1.]  B.  F.  W. 

PTOLEM.asrUS  (in  A.  V.  PTOL'OMSB 
and  PTOLBME1JS  — nroXf/Muoj,  "the  wsr- 
like,"  wT4(Ac/iOT=wJActtot),  the  dynastic  namss 
of  the  Greelt  kings  of  Kg)-pt.  The  name,  which 
occurs  in  the  early Jegends  (IL  iv.  228;  Pans.  x.  5), 
appears  first  in  the  historic  period  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  became  afterwarda  very 
frequent  among  the  states  which  arose  oet  ef  bis 
conquests. 

For  the  civil  history  of  the  Ptolemies  the  aindcrt 
will  find  ample  references  to  the  original  authon- 
ties  in  the  articles  in  tlie  Dic(ion!hi-y  of  Binffrnph^ 
ii.  581,  etc .  and  in  Pauly*s  Henl-AncydcpdeSe, 

The  literature  of  the  sulgect  in  its  religions 
aspects  has  been  already  noticed.  [Alexasdbxa; 
Disi'KitsiON.]  A  curious  account  of  the  litcrsry 
activity  of  Ptol.  Philadelphus  is  given  —  by  Simcn 
de  Magistris  —  in  the  Ajwfvffia  ienU  Pat,  de  LXX, 
Ters.,  appended  to  Dnnitl  sec  LXX.  (Koma, 
1772),  but  this  is  not  always  trustworthy.  Uoce 
complete  details  of  the  history  of  the  Alexandiioa 
Libraries  are  given  by  KitschI,  Die  Aitxnrndri' 
nitchen  Bibliaihekfn^  Ureslau,  1838;  and  Peithcy, 
Dat  AUzandr.  Alvitum^  Berlin,  1838. 

The  foIlo?ring  t»l>le  give*  the  descent  of  the 
royal  line  as  iar  as  it  is  connected  with  Biblial 
history.  B.  F.  W. 
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PTOLBlfiBUS  I. 

PTOLEBLfi'US  I.  SOTER,  known  M  the 
■on  of  Lagus,  a  Macedonian  of  low  rank,  was  gen- 
erally fuppoeed  to  have  been  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Philip.  He  diitiuguished  himaelf  greatly  during 
the  campaigns  of  Alexander;  at  whoee  death,  fore- 
■ceing  the  neeeeearj  bubdivitlon  of  the  empire,  he 
■ecored  for  himself  the  government  of  Egypt,  where 
he  proeeeded  at  once  to  lay  the  foundationa  of  a 
kingtiom  (b.  c  323).  His  policy  dm'ing  the  wars 
of  the  sueoeaion  was  mainly  directed  towards  the 
consolidation  of  his  power,  and  not  to  wide  con- 
quests. He  maintained  himself  against  the  attacks 
of  F^iocas  (B.  c.  321),  and  Demetrius  (b.  c  312), 
and  gained  a  precarious  footing  in  Syria  and  Phob- 
nkia.  In  b.  c.  307  he  suflered  a  very  se^iere  defeat 
at  sea  off  Cyprus  (W»m  Antigonus,  but  successfully 
defended  Kgypt  against  invask».  After  the  final 
defeat  of  Antigonus,  b.  a  301,  be  was  obliged  to 
ooncede  tho  debatable  provinces  of  Phoeuicia  and 
Coek-Syria  to  Seleucus;  and  during  the  renudnder 
of  his  reign  his  only  important  achie\%mait  abroad 
was  the  recovery  of  Cyprus,  which  he  permanently 
attached  to  the  Egyptian  monarchy  (b.-c.  295). 
He  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  youngest  son  Ptol.  II. 
Philadelphus,  two  years  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  b.  c  283. 

PtoL  Sotcr  is  described  very  briefly  in  Daniel 
(zL  b)  as  one  of  those  who  should  receive  part  of 
the  empire  of  Alexander  when  it  was  **  divided  to- 
ward the  four  winds  of  heaven."  ♦•  The  ling  of 
ike  mmth  [lCg}'pt  in  respect  of  Judsea]  iimU  be 
ttronff ;  ami  one  of  hit  princes  [Seleucus  Nicator, 
shall  be  strong] ;  and  he  [Seleucus]  thntl  be  ttivng 
above  him  [i*tolemy],  and  have  dominion,**  Sdeu- 
cus,  who  is  here  mentioned,  fled  from  Babylon, 
where  Antigonus  souglit  his  life,  to  Egypt  in  b.  c. 
316,  and  attached  himself  to  Ptolemy.  At  Ust 
the  decisive  victory  of  Ipsus  (b.  c.  301),  which  was 
mainly  gained  by  his  services,  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  an  empire  which  was  greater  than  any 
other  held  by  Alexander's  successors;  and  **At< 
dhmuuun  was  a  great  dominion  "  (Dan.  L  c.).> 
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Pto1«my  I.,  King  of  Egypt. 
Pentadraehm  of  Ptolemy  I.  (Alexandrian  talent).  ObT. 
Head    of   king,   r.   f,   bound   with   fillet.       Rev. 
nrOAEMAlOY  2nTHP02.   X»gl^   L,    on  thun- 
derbolt   (Struck  at  Tyre.) 

In  one  of  his  expeditions  Into  Syria,  probably 
B.  c  320,  Ptolemy  treacherously  occupied  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  Sabbath,  a  fact  which  arretted  the  at- 
tention of  the  heathen  historian  Affathareides  (np. 
Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  22;  Ant.  xil.  1).  He  carried 
away  many  Jews  and  Samaritans  captive  to  Alex- 
andria; but,  aware  prolMibly  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  good  will  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  in 
the  event  of  a  Syrian  war,  he  gave  them  the  full 


pririleges  of  citoenship  hi  the  new  city.  In  the 
campaign  of  Gaza  (b.  c.  312)  he  reaped  the  fhiiti 
of  his  liberal  policy;  and  many  Jews  voluntarily 
emigrated  to  Kgypt,  though  the  colony  was  firom 
the  first  disturbed  by  intenial  dissensions  (Joeeph. 
at  above  ;  Uecat  qp.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  L  c). 

B.  F.  W. 

PTOLEMLffl'US  II.  PHILADEL'- 
PHUS,  the  youngest  son  of  PtoL  I.,  was  made 
king  two  years  before  his  death,  to  confirm  the 
irreguUr  succession.  -The  conflict  between  %ypt 
and  Syria  was  renewed  during  his  reign  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intrigue  of  his  half-brother  Magas. 
**  But  in  the  end  nfyeart  they  [the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt]  Joined  themteket  together  [in  friend- 
ship]. For  the  king**  daughter  of  the  touth  [Ber- 
enice, the  daughter  of  I^.  I'hiladelpbus]  canu  [at 
bride]  to  the  king  of  the  north  [Antiochus  II.],  to 
m'ike  an  agreement  **  (Dan.  xi.  6).  The  unhappy 
issue  of  this  marriage  has  been  noticed  already 
[Antiochus  II.,  vol.  i.  p.  115];  and  the  political 
events  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  who,  however,  re- 
tained possesswn  of  the  disputed  proriuoes  of 
Phoenicia  and  Ccele-Syria,  offer  no  further  points 
of  interest  in  connection  with  Jewish  history. 

In  other  respects,  however,  this  reign  was  a 
critical  epoch  for  the  development  of  Judaism,  as  it 
was  for  the  intellectual  history  of  tlie  ancient 
world.  The  liberal  encouragement  which  Ptolemy 
bestowed  on  literature  and  science  (following  out 
in  this  the  designs  of  his  father)  gave  birth  to 
a  new  school  of  writers  and  thinkers.  The  critical 
faculty  was  called  forth  in  pUoe  of  the  creative,  and 
learning  in  some  sense  supplied  the  place  of  origi- 
nal specuUtion.  Eclecticism  was  tlie  necessary 
result  of  the  ooncinrence  and  comparison  of  dog- 
mas; and  it  was  impossible  that  the  Jew,  who  was 
now  beoome  as  true  a  dtixen  of  the  world  as  the 
Greek,  should  remain  passive  in  the  conflict  of 
opinions.  The  origin  and  influence  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  LXX.  will  be  consklered  in  another 
pbce.  [SsPTUAOUiT.]  It  is  enough,  now  to  ob- 
serve the  greatness  of  the  consequences  involved  m 
the  unkMi  of  Greek  language  with  Jewish  thought. 
From  this  time  the  Jew  was  familiarized  with  the 
great  types  of  Western  literature,  and  in  some  de- 
gree aimed  at  imitatmg  them.  EBechiel(^  r&p 
lovdoijcwr  rpaiyif^Mv  woiiyr^t,  Clem.  Alex.  Str. 
L  28,  §  155)  wroto  a  drama  on  the  subject  of  the 
Exodus,  of  which  considerable  fkagments,  in  feir 
iambic  verse,  remain  (Euseb.  Prmp.  £v,  ix.  28,  29; 
(Jem.  Alex.  L  c),  though  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  adhered  strictly  to  the  laws  of  chwsical  com- 
position. An  elder  Philo  celebrated  Jenisalem  in 
a  long  hexameter  poem  —  Eusebius  quotes  the  14th 
book  — of  which  the  fisw  corrupt  lines  still  pre- 
served (Euseb.  PtxEp.  Ev.  ix.  20,  24,  28)  convey 
no  satisfectory  notion.  Another  epic  poem,  **  on 
the  Jews,'*  was  written  by  Tbeodotus;  and  as  the 
extant  passages  (Euseb.  Prop.  Ev,  ix.  22)  treat  of 
the  history  of  Sichem,  it  has  been  coi^ectured  that 
be  was  a  Samaritan.  The  work  of  Auistobulua 
on  the  interpretatkMi  of  the  Law  was  a  still  more  im- 
portant result  of  the  con^bination  of  the  old  fiuth  with 
Qtttk  culture,  as  forming  the  groundwork  of  later 
allegories.  And  while  the  Jews  appropriated  the 
fhiits  of  Western  science,  the  (}reeks  k)oked  towards 


•  Jerome  {ad  Dan.  1.  e.)  very  utrangely  refbrs  the 

•ttsr  elauaes  of   the   veme    to   Ptol.  Pfalladelphna, 

whois  emplrs  snrpasssd  thai  of  his  fhthsr.**    The 


whole  tenor  of  the  passags  requires  the  contrast  of 
the  two  kingdoms  on  which  the  fortunes  of  Judas 
hong. 
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the  Eut  with  a  new  curiosity.  The  hlttoriet  of 
Berosut  and  Manctbo  mnd  Hentout  opened  a 
vorid  as  wide  and  dotcI  as  tlie  conqnests  of  Alex- 
ander. The  legendary  sibyls  were  taught  to  speak 
in  the  language  of  the  prophets,  llie  name  of 
Orpheusi  which  was  connected  with  the  first  rise 
of  Greek  polytheism,  gave  sanction  to  Tcrses  which 
set  forth  nobler  riews  of  the  Godhead  (Knseb. 
Pnep.  £v.  ziiL  12,  Ac.).  Even  the  most  ikroous 
poets  were  not  IVee  ftt>m  interpolation  (Ewakl, 
GtMch.  IT.  297,  nott).  Erery where  the  intellectual 
approximation  of  Jew  and  Gentile  was  growing 
closer,  or  at  least  more  possible.  The  biter  specific 
fsrms  of  teaching  to  which  this  syncretism  of  East 
and  West  gave  rise  have  been  already  noticed. 
[Alexandkia,  vol.  i.  pp.  64, 65.]  A  second  time 
and  in  a  new  fiishion  Egypt  disciplined  a  people 
of  God.  It  first  impressed  upon  a  nation  the  firm 
unity  of  a  family,  and  then  in  due  time  reconnected 
»  matured  people  with  the  worid  from  which  it  had 
been  called  oat  B.  F.  W. 


Ptolemy   II. 
Oetodnehm  of  Ptolemy  II.    Obv.  AAEAMIN.  Busts 
of  Ptolemy  II.  and  Aralooe,  r.      Rtr.    OEON. 
Busts  of  Ptolemy  I.  and  Bertnice,  r. 

PTOLEMiErUS  III.  BUER^GETES 
was  the  ekiest  son  of  PtoL  PhihMl.  and  brother  of 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Antiochus  II.  The  repudia- 
tion and  murder  of  his  sister  fhmisbed  him  with 
an  occasion  for  invading  Syria  (e.  b.  c.  S46).  He 
u $UMd «r/»,  a  branch  auto/  ker  itoek  [sprung  from 
the  same  parents]  m  ku  [father's]  esta/e  ;  and  $et 
hm$tlf  at  [the  head  of  ]  Ais  army,  and  oavw  againtt 
tkefartre$§eiofthe  king  of  the  ntn-th  [Antiochus], 
and  (feaU  agairnt  them  and  prevailed  "  (Dan.  xi. 
7).  He  extended  his  conquests  as  flir  as  Antioeb, 
and  then  eastwards  to  Babylon,  but  was  recalled  to 
Egypt  by  tidings  of  seditions  which  had  broken 
oat  there.  His  success  was  brilliant  and  complete. 
M  ffe  carried  captive  Mto  Hlffypt  the  gode  [of  the 
eooquered  nations]  vrith  their  molten  vmagee^  and 
with  their  precioue  veetett  ofmheer  and  gold  "  (Dan. 
xi.  8).  This  capture  of  sacred  trophies,  which  in- 
duded  the  recovery  of  images  taken  horn  Egypt  by 
Osmbyses  (Jerome,  ad  loe.\  earned  Ibr  the  king 
the  name  Euergeiee  —  "  Benefootor  "  —  from  the 
superstitious  Egyptians,  and  was  specially  recorded 
hi  the  inscriptions  which  be  set  up  at  Adule  hi 
memory  of  his  achievements  (Cosmaii  Ind.  op. 
Clint.  F,  B.  382  noU),  After  his  return  to  Egypt 
(dr.  n.  c.  743)  he  snflhvd  a  great  part  of  the  con- 
quered prorinees  to  fall  again  under  the  power  of 
Seleueus.  But  the  attempts  which  Sdeocus  made 
to  attack  Egypt  terminated  disastrondy  to  him- 
self. He  first  colleeted  a  fleet  which  was  ahnost 
totally  destroyed  by  a  storm :  and  then,  "  as  if  by 
some  judicial  infatuation,"  **  As  cmae  againat  the 
realm  of  the  king  of  the  south  and  [being  defeated] 
rvtumed  to  hie  own  land  [to  Antioch]  "  (Dan.  xL 
Is  JusUi.  xxvii.  2j.     After  this  Ptolemy  '« daitUd 


PTOLBlCiBUB  IT. 

some  gvartfrcm  [attacking]  the  Hng  of  the  sirA" 
(Dan.  xi.  8),  dnee  the  dvil  war  between  Sdennn 
and  Antkxihus  Uiemx,  which  be  fomented,  sseursA 
him  from  any  further  Syrian  invasion.  The  ia> 
mainder  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  seems  to  hsvi 
been  spent  chiefly  in  developing  the  resourcei  of 
the  empire,  which  he  rdsed  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
its  prosperity.  His  policy  towards  the  Jews  «w 
similar  to  that  of  his  predecessois,  and  on  his  eeco- 
pation  of  Syria  he  ^^ofllked  sacrificca,  aiUr  the 
custom  of  the  Law,  in  acknowledgment  of  hiBsu»> 
cesa,  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  added  gifU 
worthy  of  his  victory ''  (Joseph,  e.  Ap.  ii.  5).  The 
famous  story  of  the  manner  in  whidi  Joseph  the 
son  of  Tobias  obtained  from  him  the  knse  of  the 
revenues  of  Judca  is  a  striking  illustration  both  «f 
the  condition  of  the  country  and  of  the  inflnsnes 
of  individual  Jem  (JeMph..anLziL  4).   [OnA&j 


V 


Ptolemy  lU. 
Octodrsehm  of  Ptolemy  m.  (^yptian  tslent).    OH. 
Bast    of  king,   r.,    veering  radiate  dtsdess,   sai 
eanying     trident.       Bev.    BAXIABOX   HTOAB- 
MAIOY.     Badiate   conmcopla. 

PTOLBMJB'US    IV.  PHILOF'ATOB. 

After  the  death  of  PtoL  Euergetes  the  Bne  of  the 
Ptolemies  repkily  degenerated  (Strabo,  xvi.  12,  IS* 
p.  798).  PtoL  Philopator,  his  ddest  son,  who  sao- 
ceeded  him,  was  to  the  hwt  degree  sensual,  eShni- 
nate,  and  debased.  But  externally  hia  kingdeo 
retained  its  povrer  and  splendor;  and  when  dreum- 
stances  forced  him  to  action,  Ptolemy  btosdf 
showed  ability  not  unworthy  of  his  race.  The  de- 
scription of  the  campaign  of  Raphia  (n.  c.  217)  in 
the  Book  of  Danid  gives  a  vivid  deaeription  of  his 
character.  '«  The  sons  of  Seleueus  [Selenens  Gi> 
raunus  and  Antiodins  the  Great]  were  vUrred  up 
andauembltd  a  muUilude  of  great  forctM;  and  em 
of  them  [Antiochus]  coate  and  trrerjlowed  end 
paeeed  thi'ough  [even  to  rdnsium,  Polyb.  v.  82]; 
atul  he  returned  [from  Selencia,  to  which  be  had 
retired  during  a  fidthless  truce,  Pdyb.  t.  66] ;  and 
they  [Antiochus  and  Ptolemy]  were  tUrred  if» 
[in  war]  even  to  hit  [Antiochos*]  for^eee.  And 
the  king  of  the  touth  [PtoL  Phik>pator]  wa$  veered 
with  choler,  and  came  forth  and  fought  uith  him 
[at  Kaphia] ;  and  he  tet  forth  a  great  mulHimk ; 
and  the  multitude  wa$  given  into  hit  hand  [to  kad 
to  battle].  And  the  multitude  raited  itvefflpnuitj 
for  the  conflict],  and  hit  heart  wa§  Ufted  up^  and 
he  catt  doum  ten  thoutftndt  (cf.  Polyb.  v.  86);  hut 
he  vm$  not  vigorout "  [to  reap  the  fhdts  of  Us 
victory]  (Dan.  xi.  10-12:  ef.  8  Mace.  L  1-5).  Aflcr 
this  decidve  success  PtoL  Phik>pator  vidtcd  the 
neighboring  dties  of  Syria,  and  among  othtn  Je- 
rnsalem.  After  oflering  sacrifiees  of  thanksgiviag 
in  the  Temple  he  attempted  to  enter  the  snnetosiy. 
A  sudden  paralyds  hindered  his  dcdgn;  bn\  who 
he  returned  to  Alexandria,  he  determined  to  inflid 
on  the  Alexandrine  Jews  the  vengeance  fiw  Us^ 
appointment    In  this,  howtver,  ha  vaa  again  hii^ 
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and  «ventiullj  be  eonfinDad  to  them  tlie 
fon  pririleges  which  they  had  enjoyed  before.  [3 
Haccaukks.]  The  reekleasDesi  of  his  roign  was 
fbriher  markod  by  the  first  insurrectioii  of  the 
Bstive  Efl^pitans  against  their  Greek  rulers  (Polyb. 
▼.  107).  This  was  put  down,  and  Ptolemy,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  gave  himself  up  to  un- 
bridlfid  excesses.  He  died  b.  c.  205,  and  was  suo- 
ceeded  by  his  only  child,  PtoL  V.  Epiphanes,  who 
was  at  the  time  only  four  or  five  years  eld  (Jerome, 
od  Ditn.  zL  10-12).  B.  F.  W. 
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Ptolnny  IV. 
TMradraehm  of  Ptolemy  IV.  (l^ptiaa  talent).  ObT. 
Bust  of  king,  r.,  bound  with  fillet.      B«t.  HTOA* 
EM AIOY  ♦lAOnATOPOS       K«k1«,  1.,  on    thun- 
dMTbolL    (Struck  at  Tyre.) 

PTOLEMY  US  V.  BPIPH'ANBS.    The 

zcign  of  PtoL  Kpiphanes  was  a  critical  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Jews.  The  rivafa-y  between  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  parties,  whieh  had  for  some 
time  di\ided  the  people,  came  to  an  open  rupture  in 
the  struflrglea  which  nuurked  his  minority,  'llie  S}^- 
ian  &etion  openly  dechtred  for  Antiochus  the  Great, 
when  he  advanced  on  his  second  expedition  against 
Egypt;  and  the  Jews,  who  reniained  fiuihftd  to  the 
oU  alliance,  fled  to  Egypt  in  great  numbers,  where 
Onias,  the  rightful  mioeeiisor  to  the  hi}(h-pricsthood, 
not  k>ng  aftiTwards  established  the  temple  at  Le- 
•ntopolis.o  [Onias.]  In  the  strong  bnguage 
of  Daniel,  «  TV/e  robben  of  ik*  pn^  e»iU«d 
ihtnutUu  to  ednbiah  Vte  vinon  "  (Dan.  xi.  14)  — 
to  confirm  by  the  issue  of  their  attempt  the  truth 
of  the  prophetic  word,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
forward  unconwiously  the  establishment  of  the 
heaveidy  kingdom  which  they  sought  to  anticipate. 
Hie  accession  of  Ptolemy  and  the  confusion  of  a 
disputed  re;,^cy  furnished  a  fiivorable  opportunity 
for  foreign  invusion.  **  .Ifon^  itood  up  ngainU  the 
king  of  the  $ouih^**  under  Antiochus  the  Great 
and  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia,  who  funned  a  league 
for  the  dismemberment  of  bis  kingdom.  **  So  the 
king  of  (/re  noiih  [Antiochus]  CMne,  and  cast  yp 
a  mountf  and  took  the  most  Jtnced  city  [Sidon, 
to  which  Scopes,  the  general  of  Ptolemy,  had  fled : 
Jcfome,  nd  &«.],  and  the  rcmu  of  the  eouth  did 
not  wiUtetnwV'  [at  Paneas,  b.  c.  198,  where  Anti- 
ochus gained  a  decisive  victory]  (Dan.  xi.  14, 15). 
The  interference  of  the  Komans,  to  whom  the  re- 
gents bad  turned  for  help,  checked  Antiochus  in  his 
eareer ;  but  in  order  to  retain  the  provinces  of  Coele- 
Syria,  Phccnicia,  and  Judssa,  which  he  had  recon- 
quered, really  under  his  power,  while  he  leemed  to 
oomply  with  the  demands  of  the  Romans,  who 
required  them  to  be  surrendered  to  Ptolemy,  ^  he 


«  Jerome  {ad  Dam.  zi.  14)  places  the  flight  of  Ooias 
to  CK>'Pt  and  the  fonadaUon  of  the  temple  of  Lsooto- 
peUs  In  th«»  rdgn  of  Ptol.  Eplphaoes.  But  Onias  was 
■tlU  a  youth  at  the  timsof  his  flither's death,  eir.  B. 
•,171. 

h  Others  nekoii  only  three  eampaigns  of  Antloehus 


gnve  kirn  [Ptolemy,  hb  daughter  Cleopatra]  • 
young  maiden  "  [as  his  betrothed  wife]  (Dan.  li 
18).  But  m  the  end  hb  policy  only  parUally  seo* 
ceeded.  After  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
patnL  was  consummated  (b.  c.  193),  Cleopatra  did 
'*  not  Mtaudon/ne  tide,**  but  supported  her  husliaud 
in  maintaining  the  alliance  with  Rome.  The  dis- 
puted provinces,  however,  remained  in  the  posisssion 
of  Antioohus;  and  Ptolemy  was  poisoned  at  the 
time  when  he  was  preparing  an  expedition  to  re- 
cover them  from  Seleucus,  the  unworthy  sueoeesor 
of  Antioehus,  b.  c.  18L  B.  V.  W. 


PtobmyV. 
TetradraehmofPtobmyy.  (VgypCba  taboi).    Obr. 
Bust  of  king,  r.,  bound  with  fillet  adorned  with 
earn  of  wheat.  Rev.   BA2IAEOS  IITOABlfAIOY. 
Eagb,  L,  on  thunderbolt 

PTOLBMffl'US  VI.  PHILOMBTOB. 

On  the  death  of  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  hb  wife  Cleopatra 
held  the  regency  for  her  young  son,  Ptol.  Philo- 
metor«  and  preserved  peace  with  Syria  till  she 
died,  B.  c  173.  The  government  then  fell  into 
unworthy  hands,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
co^-er  Syria  (comp.  2  Mace.  iv.  SI).  Antioehus 
Epiphanes  seenu  to  have  made  the  ebim  a  pretext 
for  invading  Egypt  The  generab  of  Ptolemy  were 
defeated  near  Pdusium,  probably  at  the  close  of 
B.  c.  171  (Clinton,  F.  ff.  iii.  319;  1  Maoc  i.  16  ffl); 
and  in  the  next  year  Antiochus,  having  seetired  the 
person  of  tlw  young  king,  reduced  almoet  the  whole 
of  Egypt  (comp.  2  Mace.  v.  1).  Meanwhib  PtoL 
Energetes  II.,  the  yomiger  brother  of  Ptol.  Phito- 
metor,  assumed  the  supreme  power  at  Alexandria; 
and  Antiochus,  under  the  pretpxt  of  recovering  the 
crown  for  Philometor,  besieged  Alexandria  in  b.  o. 
169.  By  this  time,  howe\-er,  his  selfish  designs 
were  apparent:  the  brothers  were  reeoncibd,  and 
Antioehus  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  for  the  time  in 
the  arrangement  whieh  thejr  made.  But  while 
doing  so,  he  preparsd  for  another  invasion  of  Egypt, 
and  was  already  approaohing  Alexundria,  when  he 
was  met  by  the  Roman  embassy  led  by  C.  PopiHina 
Lenas,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate, 
insisted  on  hb  immedbte  retreat  (b.  c.  168),  a 
comuMUfid  which  the  ble  vieteiy  at  Pydna  made  it 
impoesibb  to  dbobey.'» 

These  campaigns,  which  are  Intimately  comMoted 
with  the  visits  of  Antbehiis  to  Jerusalem  hi  b.  a 
170, 168,  an  briefly  desoribed  in  Dan.  xi.  25-30: 
**  He  [Antioehus]  shail  etir  tip  hie  power  and  hi* 
courage  againet  the  king  of  the  muth  toilk  a  great 
army;  and  the  king  of  the  tonlh  [PtoL  Phikwietor] 
ihnU  6e  stirred  uo  to  battle  with  a  very  great  and 
mighty  army;  but  he  ehaO  not  ttani:  Jhr  they 
[the  ministers,  as  it  appears,  in  whom  be  trusted] 


against  l^pt  In  IH,  170, 168  (Qrlaun  en  1  Usee.  L 
18).  Yet  the  campaign  of  169  Nems  eleariy  distla. 
gulshed  from  those  In  the  ysars  before  and  after; 
though  In  the  description  of  DanM  the  easspaigns  «f 
170  and  109  ars  not  noticed  separately. 
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thaU/oreeast  deviceg  agnifut  him,  Ttn^  ikty  that 
feed  of  the  portkm  of  Am  meat  thaU  destroy  him, 
amd  hit  army  ehaU  meit  away,  and  many  thnilfnU 
down  slain.  And  both  these  kings'  hearts  shall  be 
to  do  mischief  and  they  shall  speak  lies  (U  one 
table  [Antiochus  iball  profets  (sMy  to  maintain 
tba  cause  of  Philometor  against  bis  brotbeTf  and 
Philometor  to  trust  in  his  good  faitli] ;  but  it  shall 
not  prosper  [the  resistance  of  Alexandria  shall  pre- 
ser>ie  the  independence  of  FliO'P^]  ^  ./^'  '^^  ^^  *^^^ 
be  at  the  time  appointed.  Then  shall  he  [Antiochus] 
retw-ii  into  his  iind^  and  his  hetrrt  sJioU  be  against 
the  holy  covenant ;  and  he  shall  do  expUnts^  and 
return  to  Ids  own  land.  At  the  time  appointed  he 
shall  return  and  come  towards  the  south  ;  but  it 
shall  not  be  as  the  former  so  also  the  Intlei'  time, 
[His  career  shall  be  checked  at  once]  for  the  sltips 
(^  Chittim  [oomp.  Num.  zxiv.  24 :  the  Koman  fleet] 
Hiail  come  against  him :  therefore  he  shall  be  dis- 
mayed and  return  and  have  indignation  against 
Ike  holy  coiMnanL'* 


Ptolemy  VI. 

VBtmdnebm  of  Ptolemy  VI.  (Egyptian  talent).  Obr. 
Head  of  king,  r.«  bound  with  fillet.  ReT.  HTOAE- 
11 AIOY  ♦lAOlfHTOPOS.  Eagle,  I.,  with  palm- 
branch,  on  thunderbolt. 

After  the  discomfiture  of  Antiochus,  Philometor 
was  for  some  time  occupied  in  resisting  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  his  brother,  who  made  two  attempts 
to  add  C}-pnis  to  the  kingdom  of  C3-rene,  which  was 
allotted  to  him.  Having  efiectually  put  down  these 
attempts,  he  turned  his  attention  again  to  Syria. 
During  the  brief  reign  of  Antiochus  Eiipator  he 
seems  to  have  supported  Philip  against  the  regent 
Lysias  (comp.  2  Mace.  is.  29).  After  the  murder 
of  Eupator  by  Demetrius  I.,  Philometor  espoused 
the  cause  of  Alexander  Balas,  the  rival  daimant  to 
the  throne,  because  Demetrius  had  made  an  attempt 
on  Cyprus;  and  when  Alexander  liad  defeated  and 
sUin  his  rival,  be  accepted  the  overtures  which  he 
made,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in 
marriage  (b.  c.  160 :  1  Mace.  x.  61-58).  But, 
according  to  1  Mace.  xi.  1,  10,  Ac.,  the  alliance 
was  not  made  in  good  &ith,  but  only  as  a  nneans 
towards  securing  possession  of  Syria.  According 
to  others,  Alexander  himself  made  a  treacherous 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Ptolemy  (comp.  1  Maoo.  xi. 
10),  which  caused  him  to  transfer  his  support  to 
Demetrius  IF.,  to  whom  also  he  ga^-e  his  daughter, 
whom  he  bad  taken  from  Alexander.  The  whole 
of  8}Tia  was  quickly  subdued,  and  be  was  erowned 
at  Antiooh  king  of  Egypt  and  Asia  (1  Maoc.  xi.  13). 
Alexander  made  an  effi>rt  to  recover  his  crown,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Ptolemy  and  Diem*- 
trius,  and  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  in  Arabia. 
But  Ptolemy  did  not  long  enjoy  his  success.     He 


I  Joaephos  in  one  place  (B.  J.  vil.  10,  f  2)  calls 
I  '*  the  ton  of  Simon,"  and  he  sppeari  under  the 
M  name  In  Jewish  legends ;  but  it  seems  certain 
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fen  from  hia  horse  in  the  battle,  and  died  wiOii  s 
few  days  (1  Mace.  xL  18),  b.  c.  1A6. 

Ptolemftus  PhikMnetor  b  the  hut  kiag  of  E^ 
who  is  noticed  in  sacred  history,  and  his  reign  wis 
marked  also  by  the  erection  of  the   temple  st 
Leontopolis.     llie  coincidence  is  worthy  of  notice, 
for  the  consecratHMi  of  a  new  centre  of  wonhip 
placed  a  religious  as  wdl  as  a  political  bairicr 
between  the  Alexandrine  and  Palestinian  Jevi. 
Henceforth  the  nation  was  again  divided.    The 
history  of  the  temple  itself  is  extremelj  obsciR, 
but  even  in  its  origin  it  was  a  niontmient  of  dril 
strife.     Onias,  the  son  of  Onias  ill.,^  who  vsi 
murdered  at  Antioch,  b.  c.  171,  when  be  saw  thst 
he  was  excluded  from  the  succcsskm  to  the  high- 
priesthood  by  mercenaiy  intrigues,  fled  to  Egypt, 
either  shortly  after  his  father*s  death  or  upon  the 
transference  of  Ihe  oflke  to  Aldmns,  B.  c  191 
(.loseph.  AnL  xii.  9,  §  7).     It  is  probable  that  ha 
retirement  must  be  placed  at  the  later  date,  for  he 
was  a  chiM  (irait,  Joeeph.  AnL  xiL  6,  §  1)  at  the 
time  of  his  fiither's  dotth,  and   he  is  elsewhae 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  who  actively  opposed  the 
S}Tian  party  in  .Tenisalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  1 ).  la 
Egypt  be  entered  the  service  of  the  king,  and  rose, 
with  another  Jew,  Dositheus,  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand.   In  this  office  he  rendered  unportant  aerrices 
during  the  war  which  Ptol.  Physoon  waged  agunst 
his  brother;  and  he  pleaded  these  to  induce  the 
king  to  grant  him  a  mined  temple  of  Diana  (<nit 
kyplas  Bovfi44rrtett)  at  Leontopolia,  as  tlie  site  of 
a  temple,  which  he  proposed  to  build  ^  after  the 
pattern  of  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  same 
dimenskms."     His  alleged  object  was  to  unite  the 
Jews  in  one  body,  who  were  at  the  tinke  ^  divided 
into  hostile  feetions,  even  as  the  Egyptians  were, 
from  their  difierenoes  in  religHMis  services  **  (Joeeph. 
AnL  xiii.  9,  §  1).     In  defense  of  the  keality  which 
he  chose,  he  quoted  the  words  of  Isaiah  (Is.  ziz.  18, 
10),  who  spoke  of  *'an  altar  to  the  Lurd  in  the 
midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,**  and  according  to  one 
interpretation  mentkwed  »*  the  dty  of  tlie  Son  ** 

(0!^lin  l^y),  by  name.  The  site  was  granted 
and  the  temple  built;  but  the  original  plan  was 
not  exactly  carried  out  The  Naos  roee  ^  like  a 
tower  to  the  height  of  sixty  cubits  *'  (Joseph.  B,  J, 
vii.  10,  §  8,  w^py^  •wapax\4i<now  .  .  .  cit  4|ir 
Kovra  iHixeis  &ye(m}ir^a).  The  altar  and  tlie 
oflerings  were  simihir  to  those  at  Jerusalem;  but 
in  place  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  was  **  a 
single  ktrop  of  gold  suspended  by  a  golden  chain.** 
The  service  was  performed  by  priests  and  Levitea 
of  pure  descent;  and  the  temple  possessed  consid- 
erablo  revenues,  which  were  devoted  to  their  sup- 
port and  to  the  adequate  celebration  of  the  divine 
ritual  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  10,  §  3;  Anf.  xiii.  3,  §  8). 
The  object  of  Ptol.  Philometor  in  furthering  the 
design  of  Onhis,  was  doubtless  the  same  as  that 
which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  "  goklen  cal\-es  ** 
in  Israel.  The  Jewish  residents  in  Egypt  wen 
numerous  and  powerftil;  and  when  Jeru«ilem  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians,  it  became  of  the  ut- 
most  importance  to  weaken  their  connectuNi  with 
their  mother  city.  In  this  respect  the  positkm  of 
the  temple  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  kuigdom 
was  peculiariy  important  (.lost,  Geseh,  d,  Juden- 
tkums,  i.  117).     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probahli 


that  this  was  a  mere  error,  oeeasioned  \^  t 
nymio  of  the  meet  ftmous  Onlas  (oomp. 
Gtstk,  Jud.  U.  667). 
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mtaX  Oniat  nw  no  hope  in  the  Uellenised  Judaism 
of  a  Syrian  provioce;  and  the  triumph  of  the  Mac- 
cabees was  still  unachie\'ed  when  the  temple  at 
Leontopolb  was  founded.  The  date  of  this  event 
cannot  indeed  be  exactly  determined.  Josepbus 
sajs  {B,  J.  tU.  10,  §  4)  tliat  the  temple  had  ex 
isted  **343  years*'  at  the  time  of  its  dftitnictionf 
oir.  A.  D.  71;  but  the  text  is  manifestly  corrupt 
Euaebius  (ap.  Hieron.  viii.  p.  507,  ed.  Migne)  no- 
tices the  flight  of  Oriias  and  the  building  of  the 
temple  under  the  same  year  (b.  c.  162),  possibly 
from  the  natural  connection  of  the  events  without 
regard  to  the  exact  date  of  the  latter.  Some  Ume 
at  least  must  be  allowed  for  the  military  service  of 
Onias,  and  the  building;  of  the  temple  may  perhaps 
be  placed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  hist  war  with 
Ptol.  Physcon  (c.  b.  c  154),  when  Jonathan  "  be- 
gan to  jud^  the  people  at  Machmas  **  (1  Mucc  ix. 
73).  In  Paleatiue  the  erection  of  this  second  tem- 
ple was  not  condemned  so  strongly  as  might  have 
been  expected.  A  question  indeed  was  raised  in 
later  times  whether  the  service  was  not  idoUtrous 
(Jerus.  Jrnna  43  c/,  np.  Jost,  Gt$ch.  d.  Judenth,  i. 
110),  but  Uie  Mishna,  embodying  without  doubt 
the  (Jd  decisions,  determines  the  point  more  favor- 
ably. "  Priests  who  liad  sen-ed  at  Leontopolis  were 
forbidden  to  serve  at  Jerusalem ;  but  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  attending  the  public  senices.'*  *<  A 
vow  might  be  discharged  rightly  at  Leontopolis  as 
well  as  at  Jerusalem,  but  It  was  not  enough  to  dls- 
chaige  it  at  the  farmer  pbce  only  "  {Xfennch.  109, 
a,  ap.  Jost,  n$  above).  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  new  temple  was  erected  were  evidently 
accepted  as  in  some  degree  an  excuse  for  the  irreg- 
ular worship.  The  connection  with  Jerusalem, 
though  weakened  in  popuhir  estimation,  was  not 
broken;  and  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  one 
Temple  remained  unchanged  for  the  devout  believer 
(Pbik>,  dt  Momirc/i,  ii.  §  1,  ^.).  [Alkxakduia, 
voL  i.  p.  63.] 

The  Jewish  colony  in  Kgypt,  of  which  Leon- 
topolis was  the  immediate  religious  centre,  was 
formed  of  various  elements  and  at  dif&rent  times. 
The  settlements  whicli  were  made  under  the  Greek 
sovereigns,  though  the  most  important,  were  by  no 
means  the  first.  In  the  later  times  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  many  **  trusted  in  li^O'pt,'*  and  took  refuge 
there  (Jer  xliii.  6,  7);  and  when  Jeremiah  was 
taken  to  Tahponhes,  he  spoke  to  ^*  all  the  Jews 
which  dwell  in  the  laud  of  Egypt,  which  dwell  at 
Migdol  and  Tahpanhes,  and  at  Noph,  and  in  the 
country  of  Pathroa"  (Jer.  xliv.  1).  This  cobny, 
formed  against  the  conmiand  of  God,  was  devoted 
to  complete  destruction  (.Jer.  xliv.  27),  but  when 
the  connection  was  once  formed,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Persians,  acting  on  the  same  policy  as  the 
Ptolemies,  encouraged  the  settlement  of  Jews  in 
Egypt  to  keep  ui  check  the  native  population. 
After  tlie  Return  the  spbit  of  commerce  must  have 
oontributed  to  increase  the  number  of  emigrants: 
but  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  is  invoh-ed 
in  the  same  deep  obscurity  as  that  of  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  till  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  There 
cannot,  however,  be  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  colony;  and  the  mere 
tBct  of  its  existence  is  an  important  consideration 
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in  estimating  the  possibility  of  Jewish  ideas  fbid- 
ing  their  way  to  the  west.  Judaism  had  secure«l 
in  old  times  all  the  treasures  of  H^ypt,  and  thus 
the  first  installment  of  the  debt  was  repaid.  A 
preparation  was  ahreadj  made  for  a  great  woric 
when  the  founding  of  Alexandria  opened  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  Alexander,  according 
to  the  policy  of  all  great  conquerors,  incorporated 
the  conquered  in  his  armies.  Samaritans  (.loseph. 
Ant,  xi.  8,  §  6)  and  Jews  (Joseph.  AnL  xi.  8,  §  5; 
Hecat  ap,  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  22)  are  mentioned 
among  his  troops;  and  the  tmditic')  is  probably 
true  which  reckons  them  among  the  first  settlers 
at  Alexandria  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18,  §  7;  e.  Ap, 
ii.  4).  Ptolemy  Soter  increased  the  cobny  of  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  both  by  force  and  by  policy ;  and 
their  numbers  in  the  next  reign  may  be  estimated 
by  the  statement  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §  1)  that 
Ptol.  Philadelphus  gave  fiteedom  to  120,000.  The 
position  occupied  by  Joseph  (Joseph.  AnL  xii.  4) 
at  the  court  of  Ptol.  Euergetes  I.,  implies  that  the 
Jews  were  not  only  numerous,  but  influential.  Ai 
we  go  onwards,  the  lQ;;endary  accounts  of  the  per- 
secution of  Ptol.  Philopator  bear  witness  at  least 
to  the  great  number  of  Jewlth  residents  in  Egypt 
(3  Mace.  iv.  15, 17),  and  to  their  dispersion  through- 
out the  Delta.  In  the  next  reign  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Palestine  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
Egyptian  alliance  fled  to  Egypt  to  escape  from  the 
Syrian  rule  (comp.  Jerome  ad  Din,  xl.  14,  who  is, 
however,  confused  in  his  account),  llie  consid- 
eration which  their  leaders  must  ha\-e  thus  gained, 
accounts  for  the  mak  which  a  Jew,  Aristobulus,  b 
said  to  have  held  under  Ptol.  Phibmetor,  as  **  tutor 
of  the  king'*  (8<Si«rKaAo9,  2  Mocc.  i.  10).  The 
later  history  of  the  Abxandrine  Jews  has  been 
noticed  before  (vol.  i.  p.  63).  They  retained  theur 
privileges  under  the  Romans,  though  tliey  were 
exposed  to  the  illegal  oppression  of  indiridual  gov- 
eniors,  and  quietly  acquiesced  in  the  foreign  do- 
mi  nbn  (Joseph.  B.  J,  vii.  10,  §  1 ).  An  attempt 
which  was  made  by  some  of  the  fugitives  from 
Palestine  to  create  a  rising  in  Alexandria  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  entirely  fiUled ;  but  the 
attempt  gave  tlie  Romans  an  excuse  for  plundering, 
and  afterwards  (n.  c.  71)  for  closing  entirely  the 
temple  at  LeontopoUs  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  10). 

a  F.  w, 

PTOLBMA1S  (nroXtfuCts  :  Plolemai$), 
Thb  article  Is  merely  supplementary  to  that  on 
AccHO.  The  name  b  in  fiust  an  interpolntion  in 
the  hbtory  of  the  pbce.  The  city  which  was 
called  Accho  in  the  eariiest  Jewbh  annab,  and 
whbh  is  again  the  Akka  or  SL  J  tan  ttAcrt  of 
crusading  and  modem  times,  was  named  Ptobmab 
in  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  periods.  In  the 
former  of  these  periods  it  was  tlie  mmi  important 
town  upon  the  coast,  and  it  b  prominently  men- 
tioned in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  v.  15,  55,  x. 
1,  58,  60,  xii.  48.  In  the  btter  its  eminence  was 
fii^  outdone  by  Herod's  new  city  of  C.iCSAKEA.o 
Still  in  the  N.  T.  Ptobmab  b  a  marked  point  in 
St.  Paul's  traveb  both  by  bnd  and  sea.  He  must 
have  passed  through  it  on  all  hb  journeys  abng 
the  great  ooast-road  whbh  connected  Caosarea  and 
Antiooh^  (Acto  xi.  30,  xu.  25,  xv.  2,  30,  xriii.  22); 


a  It  Is  worthy  of  notbe  that  Herod,  on  hb  rstnm 
from  Italy  to  Syria,  laodsd  at  Ptolemab  (Joseph.  Ant, 
xhr.  15,  $  1). 

ft  *  On  the  joom^  from  AnUoeh  to  Jemsabm 
Acts  XT.  8  ff.)  Paul  instead  of  followins  the  ooast- 


road  to  Ciesarea,  appears  to  have  tamed  lobnd  from 
Ptolemals,  across  the  Plain  of  Bsdmelon,  slnoe  he 
passsd  on  that  oocasloD  throogh  Phcsnieb  and  8ama> 
ria  to  Jemsabm.  H. 
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Tbe  fetf  of  God  aMribed  to  fkt 


•Dd  tbe  diitamM  are  given  both  in  the  Antonine  i  Ei.  is.  96). 

and  JortMAleni  iUiieririM  (Weeding,  //ii^  pp.  168,   midwife  m  tbe  motive  fcr  tbdr  bnnMuiHy  (Fjl  i 

584).    But  it  it  tpecilicidly  mentioned  in  Acts  xxi.   19)  leads  ns  to  tbink  of  tbem  aa  Hcbreva  and  not 


I  tpecilically  i 
7,  as  containing  a  Christian  community,  visited  for 
one  day  by  St  Paul  On  this  occasion  he  canae  to 
Ptofemais  by  sea.  He  was  then  on  hb  rsturn 
voyage  from  tbe  third  miasionary  journey.  Tbe 
last  harbor  at  which  he  had  touched  was  Tyre 
(ver.  3).  From  Itolemais  he  proceeded,  apparently 
by  bod,  to  Ccaarea  (vet.  8)  and  thence  to  Jero- 
«lem  (w.  17).  J.  8.  H. 

•  PTOL'EMEE,  PTOLEMBUS,  PTOL'- 
OMEE,  PTOLOMBOTS,  A.  V.  in  Esther 
(Apoc)  and  1  and  2  Maccabees.     [ProLiEiCiicuB.] 

PU'A  (n^^  [=nif«D]:  ^vd:  PAiM),prop. 
criy  Pu\-vah.  Fuuvah  the  son  of  lanehar  (Num. 
izvi.  23). 

PU'AH  (nij»9  [mttenmce,  FUrtt;  immtk, 
Ges.]:  ^ovd-  Phui).  L  The  (hther  of  ToU,  a 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Isnchar,  and  judge  of  Israel 
after  Abimdech  (Judg.  x.  1).  In  the  Vulgate, 
instead  of  **the  son  of  Dodo/*  he  b  called  "  the 
«ncle  of  Abimelech;"  and  in  the  LXX.  ToU  b 
mid  (0  be  *«  tbe  son  of  Phua,  the  son  {ul6s)  of  hb 
flUher's  brother;**  both  versions  endeawring  to 
mder  M  Dodo  **  as  an  appelbtive,  while  the  latter 
mtrodiices  a  remarkable  getieak^gical  diflkulty. 

2.  [Vat  ♦svc]  The  son  of  Issachar  (I  Chr. 
^1),  elsewhere  called  Fhuvah  and  Pua. 

3.  (n^!©  [ffrrtcffuineat,  UaiOy,  Ges.,  Ffirst]). 
0ne  of  the  two  midwi%^  to  whom  Pharaoh  gave 
iiBtructions  to  kill  the  Hebrew  male  chiklren  at 
iheir  birth  (Rx.  i.  15).  In  the  A.  V.  they  an 
called  **  Hebrvw  mid  wives.**  a  rendering  which  b 
Dot  requued  Ity  the  originnl,  and  which  b  doubtftil, 
both  from  tbe  improbaliility  that  the  king  would 
have  intrusted  the  executkMi  of  such  a  task  to  the 
women  of  the  nation  lie  M-as  endea^'oring  to 
destroy,  as  well  as  from  the  answer  of  the  women 
themselres  in  \er.  19,  ^  for  tlie  Hebrew  a-omen  are 
not  like  the  l^igyptian  «t>men;'*  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  they  were  accustomed  to  attend 
upon  the  Utter,  and  were  themselves,  in  all  prob- 
ability, Rg}-ptians.  If  we  translate  Ex.  i.  18  in 
thb  way,  *'And  tbe  king  of  Kgypt  said  to  the 
women  who  acted  as  niidwi\^  to  tbe  Hebrew 
women/*  thb  difficulty  b  removed.  Tbe  two, 
Shipbrah  and  l*uah,  are  supposed  to  have  lieen 
tbe  chief  and  representatives  of  their  profession; 
as  A  ben  Ezra  says,  **lliey  were  chie&  over  all  the 
midwix-es:  for  no  dqubt  there  were  more  than  five 
hundred  niidwivea,  but  these  two  were  chiefs  0%'er 
tbem  to  giv«  tribute  to  the  khig  of  the  hhre.** 
According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Shipbrah  was  Joch- 
tfbed,  and  Puah,  Miriam ;  **  because,*'  says  Rashi, 
<*sbe  met/  and  talked  and  murmured  to  the  child, 
after  the  manner  of  the  women  that  lull  a  weeping 
infant**  llie  origin  of  all  thb  b  a  pUy  upon  the 
name  Puah,  which  b  derived  from  a  root  signify- 
ing **to  cry  out,**  as  in  Is.  xlii.  14  and  used  in 
Rabbinical  writers  of  the  bleating  of  sheep. 

W.A.W. 
*  There  are  lOiDe  reasons  (br  the  other  ophi- 
ion  with  regard  to  Puah*s  nationality.  It  not 
behig  said  that  Pharaoh  appointed  the  mid  wives, 
the  more  obvious  supposition  b  that  those  who 
acted  in  this  capacity  annrng  the  Hebrews  were 
women  of  their  own  race,  and  so  much  the  more, 
OS  tbe  Hebrews  at  this  time  lived  apart  from 
ibe  Egyptians  in  their  own  separate  province  (see 


Egyptians;  and,  fiirther,  aecoRting  to  the 
view,  the  names  of  the  women  (Ptaah,  Shfphrah) 
are  Shemitie  and  not  Egyptian.  Tbe  remkring 
of  the  A.  V.  b  the  more  obvious  one  (tJw  ceo- 
stnictien  like  that  In  ver.  19),  and  b  genersly 
adopted.  H. 

PUBLICAN  (rtX^Kiif :  pMknuiu).  The 
word  thus  transUted  bekmgs  only,  in  the  N.  T.,  to 
the  three  Synoptic  (k)speb.  The  cUss  deatgnsled 
by  the  Greek  word  were  employed  as  colfeetors  of 
the  Koman  revenue.  Tbe  Latin  word  from  which 
the  Englbh  of  the  A.  V.  has  been  taken  was  ap- 
plied to  a  higher  order  of  men.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  gUnce  at  tbe  financUl  admbiistraUon  of  the 
Roman  provinces  in  order  to  understand  the  nU- 
tion  of  the  two  classes  to  each  other,  and  ths 
grounds  of  the  hatred  and  scorn  which  appear  b 
the  N.  T.  to  have  fiUlen  on  the  former. 

The  Roman  senate  had  found  it  conrenient,  at  a 
period  as  eariy  as,  if  not  earlier  than,  the  seeond 
Punic  war,  to  form  the  ttdl^Ha  (dheet  taxes) 
and  the  portoria  (customs,  indudfaig  tbe  octroi  oo 
goods  curied  into  or  out  of  cities)  to  eapitaiists 
who  undertook  to  pay  a  given  sum  into  the  treas- 
ury (tfi  publicum),  and  so  received  the  name  of 
puUieam  (liv.  xxxii.  7).  Contracts  of  thb  kind 
fell  naturally  into  the  hands  of  the  tquUes^  as  the 
richest  cUss  of  Romans.  Not  unfreqnently  they 
went  beyond  tbe  means  of  any  indiridual  capitalist, 
and  a  joint-stock  company  (sociV/os)  was  formed, 
with  one  of  tbe  partners,  or  an  agent  appointed  by 
them,  acting  as  managing  director  (mfiytster  ;  Oc. 
ad  Div,  xiii.  9).  Under  thb  olBeer,  who  resided 
commonly  at  Rome,  transacting  the  bosineas  of  the 
company,  paying  profits  to  the  partners  and  the 
like,  were  the  vSb-wMgittri^  liring  in  the  prorineea. 
Under  them,  hi  like  maimer,  were  the  porliHmtt^ 
the  actual  custom-house  oflSoers  (douaniera),  who 
examhied  each  bale  of  goods  exported  or  imported, 
sssessed  its  value  more  or  leas  arbitrarily,  wrote  out 
the  ticket,  and  enforced  payment  Tbe  Utter  wen 
commonly  natives  of  the  prorince  in  which  they 
were  stationed,  as  being  brought  daOy  into  eontaei 
with  all  cUsses  of  the  popuUtion.  The  word 
rcAdrai,  which  etymofogkally  might  ha%-«  been 
used  of  the  publicfim  properly  so  called  (r^\i|, 
Mo/uuh  ^i^M  used  popiiUriy,  and  hi  the  N.  T. 
exclusively,  of  the  pnriHores. 

The  publicam  were  thus  an  important  eecHon 
of  the  equestrian  order.  An  orator  wishing,  for 
political  purposes,  to  court  that  order,  might  de- 
scribe them  as  **  flos  equitum  Rnmanorom,  ona- 
mentmn  dritatis,  flrmainentum  RdpubUcas  **  (CSe. 
pro  Plane  p.  9).  llie  system  was,  hofwever,  es- 
sentially a  vicious  one,  the  roost  detestable,  perhaps, 
of  all  modes  of  managing  a  revenue  (comp.  Adam 
Smith,  Wtnltk  ofNalkm*,  ▼.  2),  and  it  liore  its 
natural  fruits.  Tbe  'pubUcmU  were  banded  to- 
gether to  support  each  other's  interest,  and  at 
once  resented  and  detled  all  interference  (Liv.  xxr. 
3).  They  demanded  severe  Uws,  and  put  evcrr 
such  Uw  into  execution.  Their  agents,  the  poHt- 
forfB,  were  encouraged  in  the  most  vexations  or 
fraudulent  exactions,  and  a  remedy  was  all  bai 
impossible.  The  popular  fesUng  ran  strong  even 
against  the  equestrian  eapitalirts.  Tbe  Uaeede- 
nbns  compUined,  as  soon  as  they  were  hrooght 
under  Roman  government,  that,  ^  ubi  pubBcaaai 
est,  ibi  aut  jas  pubUeum  vanum,  aut  Ubertas  sodk 
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Mik**  (Lb.  shr.  18).  Clom,  in  writing  to  bis 
hnOm  {ad  (UuU.  i.  1, 11),  speiUa  of  Uie  difficulty 
c£  keeping  tlie  pmbUoemi  within  bounds,  and  jet 
Bot  oAnding  them,  ss  tbe  butlest  tnslE  of  the 
gonrtnoF  of  a  prorinco.  Tadtns  ooanted  it  m  one 
bright  feature  of  the  ideal  life  of  a  people  nnlike 
his  own,  that  there  ^nco  pnblieanus  atterit*' 
(Germ,  p.  99).  For  a  moment  the  capricious 
liberalism  of  Nero  led  him  to  entertain  the  thought 
of  sweeping  away  the  whole  system  of  portoria^ 
but  the  oonservatism  of  the  senate,  servile  as  it 
was  in  all  things  else,  rose  in  arms  against  it,  and 
the  scheme  was  dropped  (Tac  Ann,  xili.  60):  and 
the  •«immodestia  paUlcanorum"  (ibid.)  remained 
unchecked. 

If  this  was  tbe  case  with  the  directors  of  the 
company,  we  may  imagbie  how  it  stood  with  the 
underlings,  llngr  overehai^  whenever  they  bad 
an  opportunity  (Luke  ill.  13).  They  brought  fidse 
charges  of  smuggling  in  the  hope  of  extorting 
buslHUKNiey  (Luke  xix.  8).  They  detained  and 
opened  letters  on  mere  suspicion  (Terent  Pkorm.  i. 
i,  99;  Fkut  TWrnunm.  iii.  3,  6i).  The  in/uria 
portitarum^  rather  than  the  portoria  themsel\-es, 
were  in  most  esses  the  subject  of  compfaUnt  (Cic. 
ad  Qmh/.  i.  1,  11).  It  was  the  basest  of  aU  Uve- 
Uhoods  (Cic  de  Offie,  i.  42).  They  were  tbe 
wolves  and  bean  of  human  society  (StobsBus,  Serm, 
it  84).  **nirr(r  rtAdyai,  wirrts  SLp-ncyts*' 
had  l)ecome  a  proverts  even  under  an  earlier 
r^me,  and  it  was  truer  than  ever  now  (Xeno. 
Comic  t^.  Dicsoarcb.  Meiueke,  Frag.  Com,  iv. 
696).« 

AU  this  was  enough  to  bring  the  class  into  ill- 
hvot  ererywbers.  In  Judca  and  Galilee  there 
were  special  circumstances  of  aggravation.  The 
empfeyment  brought  out  all  the  boMtting  rices  of 
the  Jewish  character.  The  strong  feeling  of  many 
Jews  as  to  the  absolute  unlawfiiloess  of  paying 
tribute  at  all  made  matters  worse  The  Scribes 
who  discussed  tbe  question  (Matt  xxU.  15)  tor  the 
most  part  answered  it  in  the  negative  The  fol- 
lowers of  Judas  of  Galilkk  had  made  this  the 
spedal  grievance  against  which  they  roec  In 
addition  to  their  other  fiaults,  accordingly,  the 
Publicans  of  the  N.  T.  were  rc«(arded  as  traitors 
and  apostates,  defiled  by  their  fl^uent  inteieourse 
with  the  heathen,  willing  took  of  the  oppressor. 
They  were  dsssed  with  sinnen  (Matt  ix.  11,  zi. 
19),  with  harioto  (Matt  xxi.  81,  33),  with  the 
heathen  (MaU.  xviii.  17).  In  Galilee  they  con- 
sisted  probably  of  the  least  reputable  memben  of 
the  fisherman  and  peasant  class.  Left  to  them- 
selves, men  of  decent  lives  holding  aloof  firom 
them,  their  only  friends  or  companions  were  found 
among  those  who  like  themsdres  were  outcasts 
from  the  world*s  law.  Scribes  and  people  alike 
hated  them  as  prissts  and  peasants  in  Ireland  have 
hated  a  Roman  Oathollo  who  took  service  in  odl- 
Iscting  tithes  or  evicting  tenantc 

The  Gospels  prssent  us  with  some  instances  of 
Uiis  feettng.  To  sat  and  drink  ''with  publksans  " 
seems  to  the  Pharisaic  mind  ineompatible  with  the 
ofaaneter  of  a  rsoogniaed  Rabbi  (Matt  ix.  11). 


•  Amushig  InslaocM  of  the  eoottousoee  of  this 
teUnc  snay  be  soso  In  the  extrsets  from  Olirysostom 
and  other  wrilsfs,  quoted  by  Balosr,  «. «.  tvAi&nyt. 
In  part  thsss  are  perhaps  rhetorieal  aaptttoaHoea 
of  what  they  tMMd  la  tbe  Qespels;  but  U  can 
baldly  be  doablMl  that  they  IsslUy  also  to  the  neveew 
iTlig  dtallke  of  the  tax-payer  to  tbe  tax-eoUeetor. 
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They  spoke  in  their  scorn  of  our  Loni  as  the 
friend  of  pubUoans  (Matt  xi.  19).  Rabbinic  writ- 
ings  fbrnish  some  curious  illustrations  of  the  same 
Ming.  The  Chaklee  Targura  and  R.  Solomon 
find  in  •<  the  arehen  who  sit  by  the  waten  **  U 
Judg.  V.  11,  a  dceoription  of  the  reAdroi  sitting 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  seas  in  ambush  for  the 
wa}-&rer.  The  casuistry  of  tbe  Talmud  enumer- 
ates three  classes  of  men  with  whom  promises  need 
not  be  kept,  and  the  three  are  miirrieren,  thieves, 
and  publicans  {Nedar.  iii.  4).  No  money  known 
to  come  from  them  was  received  into  the  alms-box 
of  tbe  synagogue  or  the  Corban  of  the  Temple 
{Baba  kama,  x.  1).  To  write  a  publican's  ticket, 
or  even  to  carry  the  ink  for  it  on  the  SablMtbHiay 
was  a  distinct  breach  of  the  commandment  (Skabb. 
viiL  2).  They  were  not  fit  to  sit  in  judgment,  or 
even  to  give  testimony  {Sanhedr,  f.  Sd,  S).  Soma- 
times  there  is  an  exoeptiomU  notice  in  their  fiivor. 
It  was  recorded  as  a  special  exoelleuoe  in  the  fiither 
of  a  Rabbi  that,  having  been  a  publican  for  thir- 
teen years,  he  had  leuened  instead  of  increasing 
the  pressure  of  taxation  (ibid) A  (llie  referencsi 
are  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  Lightfoot) 

Tbe  dass  thus  practically  excommunicated  ftnw 
nished  some  of  the  earliest  diecipke  both  of  the 
Baptist  and  of  our  Lord.  I  Jke  the  outlying,  so- 
called  >*  dangerous  clssses  *'  of  other  times,  thej 
were  at  least  fres  from  hypocrisy.  Whato-er  mo- 
rality they  had,  was  real  and  not  conventional  Wa 
may  think  of  the  Baptist's  preaching  as  havhig 
been  to  them  what  Wesley's  was  to  the  oolUera  of 
Kingswood  or  the  Cornleh  minen.  The  publican 
who  cried  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  *^  God  b# 
merciful  co  me  a  shiner  '*  (Luke  xviii.  13),  may  b# 
taken  as  the  repreeentative  of  thoee  who  had  coma 
under  thb  influaice  (Matt.  xxi.  32).  The  Gali- 
IsBan  fishermen  had  probably  learnt,  even  before 
their  Master  taught  them,  to  overcome  their  re- 
pugnance to  the  publicans  who  with  them  had 
been  sharen  in  the  same  baptism.  Tbe  piiblicana 
(Matthew  perhaps  among  them)  had  probably 
gone  back  to  their  work  Imming  to  exact  no  more 
than  what  was  appointed  th^  (Luke  iii.  13). 
However  startling  the  choice  of  Matthew  the  pub- 
lican to  be  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve  may  bare 
seemed  to  the  Pharisee,  we  have  no  trace  of  anj 
perplexity  or  oflbnse  on  the  port  of  the  disciples. 

The  position  of  Zacch.kus  as  an  ipxircAcii^f 
(Luke  xix.  2)  implies  a  gradation  or  some  kind 
among  the  persons  thns  emptoyed.  Possilily  tha 
balsam  trede,  of  which  Jericho  was  the  centre,  may 
hare  brought  larger  profits,  possibly  he  was  one  of 
the  tubmagistri  in  immedhUe  comnmnication  with 
the  Bureau  at  Rome  That  it  was  possible  for  even 
a  Jewiah  publican  to  attain  consldenible  wealth,  wa 
find  fitmi  the  history  of  John  thercAiii'iir  (Joseph. 
B,  J,  il.  14,  §  4),  who  acU  with  the  leading  Jeivb 
and  offim  a  bribe  of  eight  talents  to  the  Procurator, 
Gessins  Fkirus.  The  fiuit  that  Jericho  was  at  this 
time  a  city  of  the  priests  — 12,000  are  said  to  have 
lived  there  —  gives,  It  need  hardly  be  said,  a  special 
significance  to  our  Lord's  prefersnce  of  the  bouaa 
of  ZaochsQS.  E.  H.  P. 


Their  vehement  denunciations  stand  almost  on  a  foot- 
iof  with  Johnson's  defloltlon  of  an  evriswnsn  [or 
mtber  of  «»»#•]. 

b  We  have  a  shigukr  parallel  to  this  in  the  statois 
T^  Kmkm  ttkmH^^mwTit  mentlooed  by  Soetoolns  ss 
ersetsd  ^  tbe  eMes  of  Asia  le  Sabteus,  the  fottar  eC 
▼ispsstin  (8nst  Fay.  If 
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rUBXIUS  (n<^Aiof:  PtibRns).  Thediief 
maa  —  probably  tlie  governor  —  of  Melita,  who  re- 
ceived Mid  lodged  St.  Paul  and  hit  oom|)aniont  on 
the  occasion  of  their  being  shipvneclced  off  that 
iiland  (Acts  xz\iii.  7).  It  soon  appeared  that  he 
was  entertaining  an  angel  unawares,  for  St  Paul 
gave  proof  of  his  divine  commission  by  miracu- 
lously heafiuj^  the  father  of  Publius  of  a  fever,  and 
afterwards  working  other  cures  on  the  sick  who 
were  brought  unto  him.  Publius  possessed  property 
in  Melita:  the  distinctive  title  given  to  him  is  "  the 
fW.  of  the  ishuid ;  ^*  and  two  inscriptions,  one  in 
Greek,  the  other  in  Latin,  hu\-e  been  found  at 
Cittji  Veccbio,  in  which  that  apparently  official 
title  occurs  (Alfbrd).  Publius  may  pei-faapa  have 
been  the  delegate  of  the  Roman  prtetor  of  Sicily  to 
whoHe  jurisdiction  Alelita  or  Malta  l>elonged.  The 
Roman  roart)'rologie8  assert  that  he  was  the  first 
bishop  of  the  iskmd,  and  that  he  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  succeed  Diouysius  as  bishop  of  Ath- 
ens. St.  Jerome  records  a  tradition  that  he  was 
crowned  with  martyrdom  (Dt  Viiis  lUmL  zix.; 
Baron,  i.  654).  E.  H— s. 

*  'llie  best  information  which  we  can  obtain 
respecting  the  situation  of  Malta  at  the  time  of 
Paul's  visit,  renders  it  doubtful,  to  say  the  k«st, 
whether  the  interpreters  are  in  the  right  as  it  re- 
gards the  station  of  Publius.  In  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion of  an  earlier  date  we  find  mention  made  of 
two  persons  hokling  the  office  of  archon  or  magis- 
trate in  the  itdaud.  A  Uter  inscription  of  the 
times  of  the  Emperors  may  be  tianslated  as  follows: 
*'  Lucius  Pudens,  son  of  Cbudius,  of  the  tribe 
Quirina,  a  Roman  eques,  first  [irpSnos,  as  in  Acts] 
and  patron  of  the  Melitieans,  after  being  magistrate 
and  having  held  the  post  of  flamen  to  Augustus, 
erected  this."  Here  it  appesn  that  the  person 
named  was  still  diief  man  of  the  island,  although 
bis  magistracy  had  expired.  From  this  inscription 
and  others  in  Ijitin  found  at  Gozzo,  it  is  probable 
that  the  inhabitants  of  both  islands  had  received 
the  privilege  of  Ronisii  citizenship,  and  were  en- 
rolled in  the  tribe  Quii-ina,  The  magistracy  was, 
no  doubt,  that  of  the  Duwnvirt^  the  usual  muni- 
cipal chief  officers.  The  other  titles  correspond 
with  titles  to  be  met  with  on  marbles  relating  to 
towns  in  Italy.  Thus  the  title  of  cAt^correspcmds 
to  that  of  princeps  in  the  colony  of  Pisa,  and  is 
probably  no  more  a  name  of  office  than  the  title  of 
patron.  For  no  such  officer  is  known  to  ha^-e  ex- 
isted in  the  colonies  or  in  the  mttmdpia^  and  the 
pnncrp$  coiania  of  Pisa  is  mentioned  at  a  time 
when  it  is  said  that  owing  to  a  contention  between 
candidates  there  were  no  magistrates.    T.  1).  W. 

rU'DBNS  {no{f9ns:  Pudtns),  a  Christian 
friend  of  Timothy  at  Rome.  St.  Paul,  writing 
about  A.  D.  68,  says,  ^  Enhulus  greeteth  thee,  and 
Pudens,  and  Linus,  and  Claudia  "  (2  11m.  iv.  21). 
He  is  commemorated  in  the  Byxantine  Church  on 
April  14:  in  the  Roman  Church  on  May  10. 
He  is  included  in  the  list  of  the  seventy  disciples 
given  by  Pseudo-Hippolytus.  Papebrocb^  the  Bol- 
landist  editor  {Acta  Sanctorum,  Mali,  torn.  iv.  p. 
296),  while  printing  tlie  legendary  histories,  distin- 
guishes between  two  saints  of  this  name,  both 
Roman  senators;  one  the  host  of  St  Peter  and 

m  This  Timothy  is  said  to  have  presebed  the  Gosptl 
In  Britain. 

f>  "  [Nleptuno  et  Mioervw  tempimn  [|v]o  salnta 
Aomus  dlTlosB,  anctorltate  TIberii  Claodil  I0o]gldabnl 
ilgls  kgati  augusti  in  Brit.,  [collelglum  flOMrorum  et 
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fUend  of  St  Paul,  martyred  under  Kcro;  the  ott«, 
the  grandson  of  the  former,  liring  about  a.  d.  160, 
the  father  of  Novatua,  Timothy,*  Pnxedis,  and 
Pudentiana,  whose  house,  in  the  valley  between  ths 
Viminal  hill  and  the  Esquiline,  served  in  his  lifii- 
time  for  the  assembly  of  Roman  CSiristlans,  and 
afterwards  gave  place  to  a  church,  now  tbe  Clnmfa 
of  S.  Pudenziana,  a  short  distance  at  the  back  of 
the  Basilica  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggioie.  Earfier 
writers  (as  Baronius,  Arm,  44,  §  61 ;  Amu.  69,  §  18; 
Amt,  162)  are  disposed  to  bdiievc  in  the  eiisteoos 
of  one  Pudens  only. 

About  the  end  of  the  16th  eentory  it  was  ob- 
served (F.  de  Monoeanx,  A'cdL  ChiiiUutm  vtUrk 
Britanmca  incunabuict,  Toumay,  1614;  Estiaa,  or 
bis  editor;  Abp.  Parker,  De  AnliqmU.  Britnim, 
EecL  1605;  M.  Alford,  AnnaUt  Ecc  BriL  1668; 
Camden,  £rttomi»a,1586)  that  Martial,  the  Span- 
ish poet,  who  went  to  Rome  A.  D.  66,  or  earlier,  io 
his  2dd  year,  and  dwelt  there  for  neariy  Cortj  years, 
mentions  two  contemporaries,  Pudens  and  daodia, 
as  husband  and  wife  (Epig.  iv.  13);  that  be  men- 
tions Pudens  or  Aulus  Pudena  in  i.  32,  iv.  29,  t.  48, 
vi.  58,  rii.  11,  97;  Claudia  or  Claudia  Rufina  in  viit 
60,  xi.  53;  and,  it  might  be  added,  Unas,  in  i.  76, 
ii.  54,  iv.  66,  xi.  25,  xii.  49.  That  Timothy  and 
Martial  should  have  each  three  friends  bearing  the 
same  names  at  the  same  time  and  place,  ia  at  least 
a  very  singular  coincidence.  The  poet's  Pudens 
was  his  intimate  acquaintance,  an  admiring  critae 
of  his  epigrams,  an  immoral  man  if  judged  by  the 
Christian  rule.  He  was  an  Umbrian  and  a  aoMicr: 
first  he  appears  as  a  centurion  aspiring  to  faeeone 
a  primipilus;  afterwards  he  is  on  military  duty  in 
the  remote  north ;  and  the  poet  hopet  tlwt  on  his 
return  thence  he  may  be  raised  to  equestrian  rank. 
His  wife  Claudia  is  described  as  of  British  birth, 
of  remarkable  beauty  and  wit,  and  the  mother  of  a 
flourishing  fiunily. 

A  UUn  inscripdon  «  found  hi  1723  at  C^iiehfli- 
ter  connects  a  [Pudjens  with  Britain  and  with  the 
Claudian  name.  It  commemorates  the  erectaoa  of 
a  temple  by  a  guild  of  carpenters,  with  the  sanction 
of  King  Tiberius  Oaudius  Cogidubnns,  tbe  site 
being  the  gift  of  [Pudjens  the  son  of  Pudcntinns. 
Cogidubnus  was  a  native  king  appointed  and  sup- 
ported by  Rome  (Tae.  AgrMa^  14).  He  reigned 
with  delegated  power  probably  from  A.  D.  52  to 
A.  D.  76.  If  he  had  a  daughter  she  would  inherit 
the  name  Gaudia  and  might,  perhaps  as  a  boatage, 
be  educated  at  Rome. 

Another  link  seems  to  connect  the  RomanisiBg 
Britons  of  that  time  with  Chiudia  Rufina  and  with 
Christianity  (see  Musgrave,  quoted  by  Fabridua, 
Lux  EvangtUi^  p.  702).  The  wife  of  Aulus  Plao- 
tius,  who  commanded  in  Britain  fVom  A.  n.  49  to 
A.  D.  52,  was  Pomponia  Gnecuia,  and  the  RnlS 
were  a  branch  of  her  house.  She  was  accused  at 
Rome,  A.  D.  57,  on  a  capital  chaifje  of  **  foreign 
superstition ;  **  was  acquitted,  and  lived  for  neariy 
forty  years  in  a  state  of  austere  and  mysterious  mci- 
aneholy  (Tac  Arm,  xiii.  32).  We  know  (torn  the 
Epistle  to  tlM  Romans  (xvi.  13)  that  the  Rnfi  wc» 
well  represented  among  the  Roman  Christians  in 
A.  i>.  58. 

Modem  researches  among  the  Columbaria  at 


qui  in  eo  [a  saoris  sunt]  dt  soo  dedicaverant,  doniBlt 
arsam  [Podjents,  Fndentioi  fllio."  A  eomer  of  tfaa 
stone  was  broken  olT,  and  tbe  letlas  wStliln  liisilaH 
bave  been  inserted  on  eoiOsetuie. 
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PUHITKS,  THE 

Bomt  ftpproprUtod  to  members  of  the  Imperial 
homebold  have  brought  to  light  an  inscription  in 
which  the  name  of  Pudens  oocurs  as  that  of  a  ser- 
Tant  of  Tiberius  or  Chudtus  (Journal  of  Clauical 
and  Sacred  Philology ^  iv.  76). 

On  the  whole,  although  the  identitjof  St  Paul's 
Pudens  with  any  legendary  or  heathen  namesake  is 
not  absolutely  proved,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  bdipve 
that  these  fiicts  add  nothinj;  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  friend  of  Paul  and  Timothy.  Future  dis- 
co^-eries  may  go  beyond  them,  and  decide  the  ques- 
tion. l*hey  are  treated  at  great  length  in  a 
pamphlet  e«ititled  Claudia  and  PuderUy  by  Arch- 
deacon Williams,  Llandovery,  1848,  p.  58  ;  and 
more  briefly  by  Dean  Alford,  Greek  TtitametU^  iii. 

104,  ed.  1856;  and  by  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
Life  of  SL  Ptnd,  ii.  594,  ed.  1858.  They  are  in- 
geniously woven  into  a  pleasing  romance  by  a 
writer  in  the  Qunrteriy  Review^  vol.  xcvii.  pp.  100- 

105.  8ee  also  Ussher,  EccL  Br  it  AnHguitftits, 
§  8,  and  Stillingfleet*s  Antiquities.  [Claudia, 
Amcr.  ed.]  W.  T.  B. 

PUHITES,  THE  (\yB71  [patr.]:  m«<^ 
iBi/i;  [VaL  M9i^9i$€tfi;]  Alex.  HtpiBtty:  AphutJiii). 
Aoooi^ng  to  1  Chr.  ii.  53,  the  "  Pubites "  or 
*«  Puthites  *'  belonged  to  the  families  of  Kiijath- 
jearim.  There  is  a  Jewish  tradition,  embodied  in 
the  Taipim  of  R.  Joseph,  that  these  fiimilies  of 
Kiijath-jearim  were  the  sons  of  Moses  whom 
Zipporali  bare  him,  and  that  from  them  were  de- 
'scended  the  disciples  of  the  prophets  of  Zorah  and 
£shtaoL 

PUL  (VnS  [see  below]  «o^;  wme  eodd. 
^6$i  AfiHca)^  a  country  or  nation  once  mentioned, 
if  the  Masoretic  text  be  here  correct,  in  the  Bible 
(Is.  Ixvi.  19).  The  name  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Pul,  king  of  Assyria.     It  is  spoken  of  with  distant 

nations;  "(the  nations  (D^**^2in),  [to]  Tarshish, 
Pul,  and  Lnd,  that  draw  the  bow,  [to]  Tubal,  and 
Javan,  [to]  the  isles  afisu-  off.**  If  a  Mbcraite  Lud 
be  intended  [Lud,  Ludim],  Pul  may  be  African. 
It  has  accordingly  been  compared  by  Bocbart 
{PhaUg,  ir.26)  and  J.  D.  MlchaelU  (SpicUeg.  I 
256;  ii.  114)  with  the  island  Phils»,  called  in  Cop- 
tic ne'h^.Ky  nj>^K,  niA^.Jc;> ;  the 

hieroglyphic  name  being  EELEK,  P-EELRK, 
EELEK-T.  If  it  be  not  African,  the  identity  with 
the  king's  name  is  to  be  noted,  as  we  find  Shiskak 

(pK7^tr)  as  the  name  of  a  khig  of  E^jpt  of  Baby- 
lonian or  Assyrian  race,  and  Sheshak  (^Q?^). 
which  some  rashly  take  to  be  artificially  formed 
after  the  cabbalistic  manner  from  Babel  (^?^) 
for  Babykin  itself^  the  diflerence  in  the  final  letter 
probably  arising  from  tlie  former  name  being  taken 
fh>m  the  lilgyptian  SHESHENK.  In  the  I'me  of 
Shishak,  the  name  TAKELAT  has  been  compared 

by  Birch  with  forms  of  that  of  the  Tigris  ^|H)7t 

chaw.  nb?tT  (A^l,  &JL&.«>,  iLlLa.4>), 

which  Gesenius  has  thought  to  be  identical  with 
the  first  part  of  the  name  of  Tigbth-PUeser 
(rA««.s.T.). 


«  Otber  readings  of  this  name ars  •ova,«ovAi,  and 

lAik* 

b  This  is  perhaps  hnpUsd  In  Om  words  « the  king- 


PtJL 

Tlie  common  LXX.  reading  suggests  that  the 
Heb.  had  originally  Phut  (Put)  in  this  place, 
although  we  must  remember,  as  (xesenius  observes 

{Thei.  s.  V.  b!)9),  that^OTA  could  be  easily 
changed  to  «OTA  by  the  error  of  a  copyist  Tet 
in  three  other  places  Put  and  Lud  occur  together 
(Jer.  xlvi.  9;  Ez.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5).  [Ludim.] 
The  circumstance  that  thb  name  is  mentioned  with 
names  or  designations  of  importance,  makes  it 
nearly  certain  that  some  great  and  well-known 
country  or  people  is  intended.  The  bahince  of 
evidence  Is  therefore  almost  decisive  in  iavor  of  the 
African  Phut  or  Put     [Phut.]  R.  S.  P. 

PUL  (bj©  [see  above] :  ♦o^Ja,  ♦oAe^x? "  [Alex- 
in Chr.  ^oKus'']  Phut)  was  an  Assyrian  king,  and 
is  the  first  of  those  monarchs  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. He  made  an  expedition  against  Menabem, 
king  of  Israel,  aliout  B.  c.  770.  Menahem  appears 
to  have  inherited  a  kingdom  which  vras  already 
included  among  the  dependencies  of  Assyria;  for  aa 
early  as  B.  c.  884,  Jehu  gave  tribute  to  Shalma- 
neser,  the  Black  Obelisk  king  (see  vol  1.  p.  188  a), 
and  if  Judtea  was,  as  she  seems  to  have  been,  a 
res^ular  tributary  fVom  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  6  AuLoziah  (b.  a  838),  Samaria,  which  kty  be- 
tween Judaea  and  Assyria,  can  scarcely  have  been 
independent  Under  the  Assyrian  system  the 
monarchs  of  tributary  kingdoms,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  applied  for  «*  confirmation  in  their  king- 
doms '*  to  the  \joTd  Paramount,  and  only  became  es- 
tablished on  receiving  it  We  may  gather  ftom  2  K. 
XV.  19,  20,  that  Menahem  neglected  to  make  any 
such  application  to  his  liege  lord,  Pul  —  a  neglect 
which  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  plain  act  of 
rebellion.  Possibly,  he  was  guilty  of  more  overt 
and  flagrant  hostility.  <*  Menahem  smote  Tiphsnh  ** 
(2  K.  XV.  16),  we  are  told.  Now  if  this  Tiphsah 
is  the  same  with  the  llphsah  of  1  K.  iv.  24,  which 
is  certainly  Thapsacus,  —  and  It  is  quite  a  gratu- 
itous supposition  to  hold  that  there  were  two  Uph- 
sahs  (Winer,  ReaUob.  ii.  613),  —  we  must  regard 
Menahem  as  having  attacked  the  Assyrians,  and 
deprived  them  for  a  whileof  their  dominion  west  of 
the  Euphrates,  recovering  in  this  direction  the 
boundary  fixed  for  his  kingdom  by  Solomon  (I  K. 
iv.  24).  However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  evi 
dent  that  Pul  looked  upon  Menahem  as  a  rebeL 
He  consequently  marched  an  army  into  Pkdestine 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  his  revolt,  when 
Menahem  hastened  to  make  his  submission,  and 
having  collected  by  means  of  a  poll-tax,  the  large 
sum  of  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  he  paid  it  over 
to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  who  consented  thereupon 
to  ^« confirm'*  him  as  king.  This  is  all  that 
Scripture  tells  us  of  Pul.  'llie  Assyrian  monu- 
ments ha\'e  a  king,  whose  name  b  read  very  doubt- 
fully as  Vul4tuh  or  Iva-luih^  at  aliout  the  period 
when  Pul  must  have  reigned.  This  monarch  is 
the  grandson  of  Shalmaneser  (the  Black-Obelisk 
khig,  who  warred  with  Ben-hadad  and  Hazael,  and 
took  tribute  ftt>m  Jehu),  while  he  is  certainly  an- 
terior to  the  whole  line  of  monarchs  forming  the 
lower  dynasty  —  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Sar- 
gon,  etc  His  probable  date  therefore  is  d.  o. 
800-750,  while  Pul,  as  we  have  seen,  ruled  over 
Assyria  in  b.  c.  770.  The  Hebrew  nan>e  Pid  is 
undoubtedly  curtailed;  for  no  Assyrian  name  con- 


dom veas  confirm^  in 
xv.l9^ 


his  hand **  (2  K.  xlv  5; 
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PULPIT 


slsti  of  a  fingle  element  If  we  take  the  «« pbalof  ** 
for  "Pbaloch*'  of  the  Septuagiut  ae  probably 
nearer  to  (he  original  type,  we  have  a  Ibrm  not  very 
dl£R;rent  fieom  yulUugh  or  Jva-Ush,  If,  on  these 
grounds,  the  identification  of  the  Scriptural  Pul 
witli  the  monumental  VtU-lush  be  regarded  as  es- 
tablished, we  may  give  some  Airther  particulars  of 
him  which  possess  considerable  interest.  Vul4u$h 
reigned  at  Calah  {Nimrtul)  fW>m  about  ^.  C.  800  to 
B.  c  750.  He  states  that  he  made  an  expedition 
into  Syria,  wherein  be  took  Damascus;  and  that  he 
received  tribute  ftx>m  the  Modes,  Armenians,  t*hoeni- 
dans,  Samaritans,  Damascenes,  Philistines,  and 
Edomites.  He  also  tells  us  that  he  in\-aded  Bnby- 
k>nia  and  received  the  submission  of  the  Chaldieans. 
His  wife,  who  appears  to  ha^'e  occupied  a  positiou  of 
more  eminence  than  any  other  wife  of  an  Assyrian 
monarch,  bore  the  name  of  Seniiramis,  and  u 
thought  to  be  at  once  the  Babylonian  queen  of  He- 
rodotus (i.  184),  who  lived  six  generations  before 
Cyrus,  and  tbe  prototype  of  that  earlier  sovereign 
of  whom  Ctesias  told  such  wonderful  stories  (Diod. 
Sic.  U.  4-20),  and  who  long  maintained  a  great 
k)cal  reputation  in  Western  Asia  (Strab.  xvi.  1, 
§  2).  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  real  Semiramis 
was  a  Bal)yk>nian  princess  whom  Val-luth  married 
on  his  reduction  of  the  country,  and  whose  son 
Nabonassar  (according  to  a  further  cot\jecture)  he 
placed  upon  the  Babylonian  throne.  He  calls 
liimself  in  one  inscription  •*  the  monarch  to  whose 
son  Asshur,  the  chief  of  the  gods,  has  granted  the 
kingdom  of  Babykin.*'  He  was  probably  the  last 
Assyrian  monarch  of  his  race.  The  list  of  Assyrian 
monumental  kings,  which  is  traceable  without  a 
break  and  in  a  duect  line  to  him  from  his  seventh 
ancestor,  here  comes  to  a  stand ;  no  son  of  Vul- 
huh  is  found ;  and  Tiglatb-l^leser,  who  seems  to 
have  been  Vul4utk*$  successor,  is  evidently  a 
nsurper,  since  he  makes  no  mention  of  his  &thcr 
or  ancestors.  The  circumstances  of  FuZ-Aw/i's 
death,  and  of  the  resolution  which  established  the 
lower  Assyrian  dynasty,  are  almost  wholly  unknown., 
no  account  of  them  having  come  down  to  us  upon 
any  good  authority.  Not  much  value  can  be 
attached  to  the  statement  in  Agathias  (ii.  25,  p. 
110)  that  the  last  king  of  the  upper  dynasty  was 
suoMeded  by  bis  own  gardener.  G.  B. 

•  PULPIT,  only  in  Neh.  vUi.  4,  the  render- 
tag  of  b^9>  (genenJly  "tower"  in  the  A.  V.), 
a  high  stage  or  platfonn  erected  ta  the  open  space 
(less  correctly  «*  street,**  A.  V.)  before  one  of  the 
gates  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  Ezra  and  other 
Lcvites  read  and  explained  the  Law  of  Moses  (the 
Pentateuch)  to  the  assembled  people,  lliis  was 
after  the  return  from  the  Babyk>nian  captirity, 
during  which  the  Ungtutge  of  the  Jews  had  changed 
so  much  that  many  words  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures required  taterpretation  and  expknaUon.  The 
Tai^gums  or  Chakiee  transbtions  which  formed  so 
important  a  part  of  the  later  Jewish  literature, 
grew  out  of  this  necessity.  [Vkksio^cs,  AMCiKirr 
(Targum).]  Yet  another  object  of  Ezra's  pub- 
Uc  recitals  no  doubt  was  to  promote  among  the 
Jews  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  which 
they  bad  too  much  neglected  in  their  exile,  and  to 
reassert  the  authority  of  the  Law.  We  may  add 
that  the  word  *^  pulpit  *'  has  oouie  to  us  from  the 
Latta  fndpUmn^  which  among  the  Romans  was  the 
part  of  the  stage  (as  distiuguisbed  from  the  orches- 
tra) on  whkh  the  actors  performed  th«ir  parts. 
The  word,  at  thus  applied,  forms  an  eieeptiM  to  the 


PUKISHMKNTB 

geoeral  nde,  for  most  of  ow  eerlwlaeHwil  taam 
are  derived  from  the  (Ireek,  £L 

PULSE  (D''y*-rt,«^rtf'fm,  and  D^^TTJ,  rfr*- 
dnin  .*  fimrpiaT  Theod.  cirtpftttra  •  UgvutvitB)  occuii 
only  in  the  A.  Y.  in  Dan.  i.  12, 16,  as  the  translft- 
tion  of  the  above  plural  nouns,  the  literal  meaning 
of  which  is  "  seeds  *'  of  any  kind.  The  zirffim 
on  which  •*  the  four  children  **  thrived  for  ten  daji 
is  perhaps  not  to  be  restricted  to  what  we  now  od- 
derstand  as  "  pulse,**  i.  e.  the  grains  of  leguminous 
vegetables:  the  term  probably  includes  edible  i 
in  general.  Gesenius  translates  the  words  ^i 
tables,  herbs,  such  as  are  eaten  in  half-last, 
opposed  to  fiesh  and  more  delicate  food."  Prob- 
ably tbe  term  denotes  uncooked  grains  of  any  kind, 
whether  barley,  wheat,  millet,  v^ches,  etc. 

W.  H. 

PUNISHMENTS.  The  carlieit  theory  of 
punishment  current  among  mankind  is  donbtiesB 
the  one  of  simple  retaliation,  ^  bk>od  for  hUood  ** 
[BuK>D,  Revenger  of],  a  view  which  in  a 
limited  form  appears  even  m  the  Mosaic  kw. 
Viewed  historically,  the  first  case  of  puniahmeni 
for  crime  mentioned  in  Scripture,  next  to  tbe  F«H 
itself,  is  that  of  C!ain  the  first  murierer.  His  pOD- 
ishment,  however,  was  a  subsUtute  for  the  retafi*- 
tion  which  might  have  been  looked  for  frtMu  tk« 
hand  of  man,  and  the  marie  set  on  him,  wbaterer 
it  was,  served  at  ouee  to  designate,  protect,  and 
perhaps  correct  the  criminal.  That  death  was  r»- 
garded  as  the  fitting  punishment  for  murder  a^ 
pears  plain  from  the  remark  of  Ijtmech  (Gen.  ir. 
24).  In  the  post-diluvian  code,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  retribution  by  the  hand  of  man,  even  in  the 
case  of  an  ^>fiending  animal,  for  bkxkd  shed,  m 
cleariy  laid  down  (Gen.  ix.  5,  6);  but  its  terms 
give  no  sanction  to  that  "wild  justice**  executed 
even  to  tbe  present  day  by  individuals  and  famHies 
on  their  own  behalf  by  so  many  of  tbe  undrilisedl 
raoes  of  mankind.  The  prevalence  of  a  foelinf 
of  retribution  due  for  bfoodshed  may  be  remaikad 
as  arising  among  the  brethren  of  Joseph  in  refer- 
ence to  their  virtual  fifatricide  (Gen.  slii.  SI). 

Passing  onwards  to  Mosaic  times,  ww  find  tha 
sentence  of  capital  punishment  in  the  ease  of  mur- 
der, plahily  lak!  down  in  the  kw.  The  mnrderer 
was  to  be  put  to  death,  even  if  he  shoukl  have 
taken  refuge  at  God*8  altar  or  in  a  refuge  eitj, 
and  the  same  principle  was  to  be  carried  out  even 
in  the  case  of  an  animal  (Ex.  xzi.  12,  U,  28,  96; 
Uv.  xxiv.  17,  21;  Num.  nzv.  31;  Deot.  six.  11, 
12;  and  see  1  K.  ii.  28,  34). 

I.  The  following  ofibiMes  also  are  mentioned  in 
the  Law  as  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death : 

1.  Striking,  or  even  reviling,  a  parent  (Ex.  zxL 
16, 17). 

2.  Bbisphemy  (liCv.xxiv.  14, 16,  83;  see  Philo, 
K  Ai,  iu.  25;  1  K.  xxi.  10;  Matt  xxn.  65,  06). 

8.  Sabbath-breaking  (Num.  xv.  32-86;  Ex.  xxzl. 
14,  XXXV.  2). 

4.  Witchcraft,  and  fides  pietensten  to  ptcyheey 
(Ex.  xxii.  18;  Lev.  zx.  27;  Deut  xiii.  5,  xtvL 
20;  1  Sam.  xxviU.  9). 

5.  Adultery  (I^.  xx.  10;  Dent.  xxfi.  22;  see 
John  riu.  5,  and  Joseph,  ^nf.  iU.  12,  $  1). 

6.  Unchastity,  (a.)  prevkMis  to  marriage,  bat  de- 
tected afterwanis  (Dent  xxii.  21).  (6.)  In  a  be- 
trothed woman  with  some  one  not  aflhiiwed  to  her 
(ib,  ver.  23).  (e.)  In  a  pri(Mt*8  daughter  (Ur 
xzi.O). 

7.  Baft  (DenU  xxiL  95). 
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8.  Inoostnoos  and  unnatural  oonnecUout  (Lev. 
xz.ll,!'^,  15;  Ex.  xzii.  19). 

9.  Mau-ctealing  (Ex.  xxi.  16;  Deut  xxiv.  7). 

10.  Idolatry,  actual  or  virtual,  iu  any  shape 
(Tier.  XX.  2;  Deut  xiiL  6,  10,  15,  xvii.  3-7;  see 
Joeh.  viL  and  xxu.  20,  and  Num.  xxv.  8). 

11.  False  witness  iii  certain  cases  (Deot  xix. 
16, 19). 

Some  of  the  foregoing  are  mentioned  as  being  in 
earlier  times  liable  to  capital  or  severe  punishment 
by  the  hand  either  of  God  or  of  man,  as  (6.)  Gen. 
zxxviii.  24;  (1.)  Gen.  ix.  25;  (8.)  Gen.  xix., 
xzxviii.  10;  (5.)  Gen.  xii.  17,  xx.  7,  xxxix.  19. 

II.  But  there  is  a  large  number  of  offenses, 
•ome  of  them  included  in  this  list,  which  are 
named  in  the  Law  as  involving  the  penalty  of 
**  cutting  A  off  from  the  people.*'  On  the  meaning 
of  this  expression  some  controversy  has  arisen. 
There  ijre  altogether  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven 
cases  in  the  Pentateuch  in  which  thu  formuU  is 
used,  wtlch  may  be  thus  classified:  (a.)  Breach  of 
ilorals.  (6.)  Breach  of  Covenant,  (c)  Breach  of 
Ritual. 

1.  WUlftil  sin  in  general  (Num.  xv.  30,  31). 
*15  cases  of  incestuous  or  unclean  connection 
(Jjtv.  xviii.  29,  and  XX.  9-21). 

9.  *tUncircunicision  (Gen.  xvii.  14;  Ex.iv.24). 
Neglect  of  Passo^-er  (Num.  ix.  13). 
•Sabbath-breaking  (Ex.  xxxi.  14). 
Neglect  of  Atonement-day  (Lev.  xxiii.  29). 
fWork  done  on  that  day  (Lev.  xxiii.  30). 
•tChUdren  ofiered  to  Molech  (Lev.  xx.  3). 
•fWitchcraR  (Lev.  xx.  6). 
Anointing  a  stranger  with  holy  oil  (Ex. 
XXX.  33). 
I.    Eating   leavened   bread  during  Passover 
(Ex.  xii.  15,  19). 
Eating  fiit  of  sacrifices  (Lev.  vii.  25). 
Eating  blood  (Lev.  viL  27,  xvii.  14). 
•Eating  sacrifice  in  an  unclean  condition 
(Lev.  \ii.  20,  21,  xxii.  3, 4, 0). 
Oflering  too  Ute  (Lev.  xix.  8). 
Bfaking  holy  ointment  for  private  use  (Ex. 

XXX.  32,  33). 
Making    perftmie    for  private    use    (Ex. 

XXX.  38). 
Neglect  of  purifieatioa  in  general  (Num. 

xix.  13,  20). 
Not  bringing  ofiering  after  slaying  a  beast 

for  food  (Lev.  xviL  9). 
Not  slaying  the  animal  at  the  tabemade- 
door  (Lev.  xviL  4). 
•fTouching  holy  things  illegally  (Num.  iv. 
15, 18,  20:  and  see  2  Sam.  vL  7;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  21). 
In  the  foregoing  list,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  ia 
elaasified  acconling  to  the  view  supposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  Law  of  the  principle  of  condemnation, 
the  cases  marked  with  •  are  (a)  those  which  are 
expressly  threatened  or  actually  visited  with  death, 
as  well  as  with  cutting  off.     In  those  (b)  marked 
t  the  hand  of  God  is  expressly  named  as  the  instru- 
meut  of  execution.     We  thus  find  that  of  (a)  there 
an  in  class  1,  7  cases,  all  named  in  Lev.  xx.  9-16. 
class  2,  4cases, 
ekss  8,  2  cases, 
while  of  (6)  we  find  in  ekss  2,  4  cases,  of  which 
8  bekmg  also  to  (a),  and  in  class  3,  1  case.     The 
fijBrtfam  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the  phrase 
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u  cut  off"  be  likely  to  mean  death  hi  all  cum, 
and  to  avoid  that  conclusion  Ijd  Clere,  Mtchaeliai 
and  others,  have  suggested  that  in  some  of  them, 
the  ceremonial  ones,  it  was  intended  to  be  commuted 
for  banishment  or  privation  of  civil  rights  (Mich. 
LawM  of  Motu,  §  237,  voL  iii.  p.  436,  trans.). 
Rabbinical  writers  explained  *<  cutting  off  "  to  mean 
excommunicatk>n,  and  laid  down  three  degrees  of 
severity  as  befonging  to  it  (Selden,  de  Syn,  i.  6). 
[Anathema.]  But  most  commentators  agree, 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  pritnd  facie  meaning 
of  Heb.  X.  28,  the  sentence  of  <*  cutting  off"  must 
be  understood  to  be  death-punishment  of  some  sort. 
Saalschiitx  explains  it  to  be  premature  death  by 
God's  hand,  as  if  God  took  into  his  own  hand  such 
cases  of  ceremonial  defilement  as  would  create 
difficulty  for  human  judges  to  decide.  Knobel 
thinks  death-punishment  absolutely  is  meant  So 
Com.  &  Lapide  and  Ewald.  Jahn  explains,  that 
when  God  is  said  to  cut  off,  an  act  of  divine  Provi* 
dence  u  meant,  which  in  the  end  destroys  the  fomily, 
but  that  **  cutting  off  *'  in  general  means  stoning  to 
death  as  the  usual  capital  punishment  of  the  i^w. 
Calmet  thinks  it  means  privation  of  all  rights  be- 
fonging  to  the  Covenant.  It  may  be  remarked 
(a),  that  two  instances  are  recorded,  ih  which  viola- 
tion of  a  ritual  command  took  place  without  the 
actual  infliction  of  a  death-punishment:  (1.)  that 
of  the  people  eating  with  the  bk>od  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
82);  (2.)  that  of  Uzriah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  19,  21)  — 
and  that  in  the  latter  case  the  offender  was  in  fact 
excommunicated  for  life;  (6),  that  there  are  also 
instances  of  the  directly  contrary  course,  namdy,  in 
which  the  ofieuders  were  punished  with  death  for 
simikr  oflkises,  —  Nadab  and  Abihu  (I^v.  x.  1, 
2),  Korah  and  hi^  company  (Num.  xvi.  10,  33), 
who  **  perished  from  the  congregation,**  Uzzah  (2 
Sam.  vL  7),  —  and  further,  thi^  the  leprosy  inflicted 
on  Uzziah  might  be  regarded  as  a  virtual  death 
(Num.  xii.  12).  To  whichever  side  of  the  question 
this  case  may  be  thought  to  incline,  we  may 
perhaps  conclude  that  the  primary  meaning  of 
**  cutting  off**  is  a  sentence  of  death  to  be  executed 
in  some  cases  without  remission,  but  in  othons 
voidable:  (1)  4>y  immediate  atonement  on  the 
oflender's  part;  (2)  by  direct  interposition  of  the 
Almighty,  i.  c  a  sentence  of  death  always  **  re- 
corded,** but  not  always  executed.  And  it  is  also 
probable  that  the  severity  of  the  sentence  produced 
in  practice  an  immediate  recourse  to  the  prescribed 
means  of  propitiation  in  almotit  every  actual  case 
of  ceremonial  defilement  (Num.  xv.  27,  28;  Saal- 
schiitx, Arch,  fftbr,  x.  74,  75,  vol.  u.  299;  Knobel, 
Calmet,  Com.  k  Lapide  on  Gen.  xvii.  13«  14;  Keil, 
BibL  Arch,  yol  ii.  264,  §  153;  EwaU,  Ge$ch.  App. 
to  voL  ui.  p.  168;  Jahn,  Ardi.  BibL  §  257). 

III.  Punishments  in  themselves  are  twofoU, 
(^pital  and  Secondary. 

(a.)  Of  the  former  kind,  the  following  only  are 
prescribed  by  the  Law.  (1.)  Stoning^  which  was 
the  ordinary  mode  of  execution  (Ex.  xvii.  4;  Luke 
XX.  6;  John.  x.  31;  AcU  xiv.  5).  We  find  it 
ordered  in  the  cases  which  are  marked  in  the  lists 
above  as  punishable  with  death ;  and  we  may  re- 
mark further,  that  it  is  ordered  also  in  the  case  o^ 
an  oflfeiiding  animal  (Ex.  xxi.  29,  and  xix.  13). 
The  false  witness  alio,  in  a  capital  case,  woukl  by 
the  htw  of  retaliation  become  liable  to  death  (Deut 
xix.  19;  Macooth,  L  1, 6).  In  the  case  of  kiob- 
try,  and  it  may  be  presomed  in  other  cases  also, 
the  witneaes,  of  whom  there  were  to  be  at  least 
two,  were  required  to  oast  the  first  stooe  (Dent 
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liil.  0,  zvii.  7;  John  viii.  7;  Acts  rii.  58).  The 
Babbinical  writers  add,  that  the  first  stone  waa 
cast  by  one  of  them  on  the  chest  of  the  convict, 
and  if  this  failed  to  cause  death,  the  bystanders 
proceeded  to  complete  the  sentence.  (Sanhedr.  rl 
1,  3,  4;  Godwyn,  Moset  and  Aaroti^  p.  121.) 
The  body  was  then  to  be  suspended  till  sunset 
(Deut  xxi.  23;  Josh.  x.  26;  Joseph.  AnL  iv.  8, 
§  24),  and  not  buried  in  the  fiunily  grave  {San- 
hedr. vi.  5). 

(2.)  JJanging  is  mentioned  as  a  distinct  punish- 
ment (Num.  xxT.  4;  2  Sara.  xxi.  6,  9);  but  is 
generally,  in  the  case  of  Jews,  spoken  of  as  fol- 
lowing death  by  some  other  means. 

(3.)  Burning^  in  pre-Mosaic  times,  was  the 
punishment  for  unchastity  (Gen.  xxx>iii.  24). 
Under  the  Law  it  is  ordered  in  the  case  of  a  priest's 
daughter  (Lev.  xxi.  0),  of  which  an  instance  is 
mentioned  {Sanhedr,  vii.  2).  Also  in  case  of  in- 
cest (Lev.  XX.  14);  but  it  is  also  mentioned  as  fol- 
lowing deatli  by  other  means  (Josh.  vii.  25),  and 
some  have  thought  it  was  ne%-er  used  excepting 
after  death.  A  tower  of  burning  embov  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Mace.  xiii.  4-8.  The  Rabbinical  account 
of  burning  by  means  of  molten  lead  poured  down 
the  throat  has  no  authority  in  Scripture. 

(4.)  Death  by  the  sword  or  tpear  is  named  in 
the  Law  (Ex.  xix.  13,  xxxiL  27;  Num.  xxv.  7); 
but  two  of  the  cases  may  be  regarded  as  excep- 
tional; but  it  occurs  frequently  m  regal  and  post- 
Babybnian  Umes  (1  K.  ii.  25,  34,  xix.  1;  2  Chr. 
xxi.  4;  Jer.  xxvi.  2.3;  2  Sam.  i.  15,  iv.  12,  xx.  22; 
1  Sam.  XV.  33,  xxu.  18;  Judg.  ix.  b;  2  K.  x.  7; 
Matt.  xiv.  8,  10),  a  list  in  which  more  than  one 
case  of  assassination,  either  with  or  without  l^al 
forms,  is  included. 

(5.)  Strangling  if  said  by  the  Rabbins  to  have 
'been  regarded  as  the  most  common  but  least  severe 
of  the  capital  punishments,  and  to  have  been  per- 
(brmed  by  immersing  the  convict  in  clay  or  mud, 
and  then  strangling  him  by  a  cloth  twisted  round 
the  neck  (Godwyn,  Afoses  and  AanWy  p.  122 ;  Otho, 
Lex.  Rab.  s.  v.  "  Supplida ; "  Sanhedr.  vii.  8  ;  Ker 
Porter,  Trav.  ii.  177 ;  0.  B.  MichaeUs,  De  Judiciis, 
ap.  Pott,  SyU.  Coinm,  iv.  §§  10, 12). 

This  Rabbinical  opinion,  founded,  it  is  said,  on 
oral  tradition  from  Moses,  has  no  Scripture  au- 
thority. 

(5.)  Besides  these  ordinary  capital  punishments, 
we  read  of  others,  either  of  foreign  introduction  or 
of  an  irregular  kind.  Among  the  former  (1.) 
Crucifixion  is  treated  alone  (vol.  i.  p.  513),  to 
which  article  the  following  remaric  may  be  added, 
that  the  Jewish  tradition  of  capital  punishmoit, 
independent  of  the  Roman  governor,  being  inter- 
dicted for  forty  years  previous  to  the  Destruction, 
appears  in  fact,  if  not  in  time,  to  be  justified  (John 
xviii.  31,  with  De  Wette's  Comment. ;  Godwyri,  p. 
121;  Keil,  ii.  264;  Joseph.  AnL  xx.  9,  §  1). 

(2.)  Drowning^  though  not  ordered  under  the 
Law,  was  practiced  at  Rome,  and  is  said  by  St. 
Jerome  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Jews  (Cic. 
oro,  Sext,  Rote.  Am.  25:  Jerome,  V*m\.  on  Matth. 
Ub.  m.  p.  138;  Matt,  xviii.  6;  Mark  ix.  42). 
[Mill,  Amer.  ed.] 

(3.)  Sawing  atunder  or  crushing  beneath  iron 
Instruments.  The  former  is  said  to  have  been 
practiced  on  Isaiah.  The  hitter  may  perhaps  not 
have  always  caused  death,  and  thus  have  been  a 
torture  rather  than  a  capital  punishment  (2  Sam. 
xil.  31,  and  perhaps  Prov.  xx.  26;  Heb.  xi.  87; 
Just  Mart  Tr^h.  120).     The  proeess  of  sawing 
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asmider,  as  practiced  ui  Baitaiy,  is  dcMribed  ky 
Shaw  (Tlf-ap.  p.  254). 

(4.)  Poinding  in  a  mortar ^  or  heating  to  dotA^ 
is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxvii.  22,  but  not  as  a  Iqpl 
punishment,  and  cases  are  described  (2  Maee.  vi 
28,  30).  Pounding  in  a  mortar  is  mentioDcd  ss  i 
Cingalese  punishment  by  Sir  £.  Tenneut  {Ctybm, 
U.  88). 

(5.)  Precipitation^  attempted  in  the  case  ef  ov 
Lord  at  Nazareth,  and  carried  out  in  that  of  esp- 
tives  from  the  Edomites,  and  of  St.  James,  who  is 
said  to  ha%-e  been  cast  frcHn  **  the  [Hnnade  '*  of  ths 
Temple.  Also  it  is  said  to  have  been  executed  on 
some  Jewish  women  by  the  Syrians  (2  Maee.  vl 
10;  Luke  iv.  29;  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii  23;  2  Chr.  xxr 
12). 

Criminals  executed  by  law  were  buried  ontiidt 
the  city  gates,  and  heaps  of  stones  were  flung  upon 
their  graves  (Josh.  viL  26,  26;  2  Sam.  xviii  17; 
Jer.  xxii.  19).  Mohammedans  to  this  day  caat 
stones,  in  passing,  at  the  supposed  tomb  of  Abaakoi 
(Fabri,  EvagaUn-vvm,  i.  409;  Sandys,  TVot.  p.  189; 
Raumer,  PaldgL  p.  272). 

(c.)  Of  secondary  pmtishmenis  among  the  Jem 
the  original  principles  were,  (1.)  retaliation^  **e}t 
for  eye,'  etc.  (Ex.  xxi.  24,  25;  aee  GdL  NocL  JtL 
XX.  1). 

(2.)  Omtpemation^  identical  (restitution)  or 
analogous;  payment  for  loss  of  time  or  of  power 
(Ex.  xxi.  18-36;  Let.  xxiv.  18-21;  Dent  xix.  21). 
The  man  who  stole  a  sheep  or  an  ox  was  icqaiied 
to  restore  four  sheep  for  a  sheep  and  fire  oxen  for 
an  ox  thus  stolen  (Ex.  xxii.  1).  The  thief  caught 
in  the  fiict  in  a  dwelling  might  even  be  killed  or 
sold,  or  if  a  stolen  animal  were  found  ahve,  ht 
might  be  oompdled  to  testore  double  (Ex.  xxii.  S-i). 
Damage  done  by  an  animal  was  to  be  fully  eon- 
pensated  {ib.  ver.  5).  Fire  caused  to  *  neighbor's 
com  was  to  be  compensated  (ver.  6).  A  pledge 
stolen,  and  found  in  the  thiefs  posseaaion,  wis  to 
be  compensated  by  double  (ver.  7).  All  trespau 
was  to  pay  double  (ver.  9).  A  pledge  lost  or  daa- 
aged  was  to  be  compensated  (vv.  12, 13).  A  pUdge 
withheld,  to  be  restored  with  20  per  cent,  of  the 
vahie  (licv.  n.  4,  5).  The  **  seven-fold  **  of  Pro». 
vi.  31,  by  its  notion  of  completeness,  probably  in- 
dicates senritude  in  defiMilt  of  full  restitntioo  (Ex. 
xxii.  2-4).  Slander  against  a  wife*s  honor  was  to 
be  compensated  to  her  parents  by  a  fine  of  100 
shekels,  and  the  traducer  himself  to  be  ponished 
with  stripes  (Deut  xxii.  18,  19). 

(3.)  Sti'i{}e9y  whose  number  was  not  to  exceed 
forty  (Deut  xxv.  3);  whence  the  Jewa  took  care 
not  to  exceed  thfarty-nine  (2  Cor.  xi.  34;  Joseph. 
Ant.  iv.  8,  §  21 ).  The  convict  was  stripped  to  the 
waist  and  tied  in  a  bent  position  to  a  low  piDsr, 
and  the  stripes,  with  a  whip  of  three  thonga,  wen 
inflicted  on  the  back  between  the  ahonlders  [Acts 
xxii.  25].  A  single  stripe  in  excess  subjected  the 
executioner  to  punishment  {Maccoth,  ill.  1,2,3, 
13,  14).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Abysinaas 
use  the  same  number  (WoUT,  Trav.  ii.  276). 

(4.)  Sctntrging  with  thorns  is  DMOtiooed  Jodg. 
viii.  16.  The  stocks  are  mentioned  Jer.  zx.  2  [Acte 
xvi.  24];  passing  through  Jire^  8  Sam.  xil.  31; 
mutUaiion^  Judg.  i.  6,  2  Maee.  vii.  4,  and  see  S 
Sam.  iv.  12;  phtckmg  ont  Amr,  Is.  1.  6;  la  blv 
times,  imprisonment^  and  confscittum  or  esnZe,  Eff. 
vii.  26;  Jer.  xxzvii.  15,  zxxriiL  6;  AeU  h.  t,  v. 
18,  xii.  4.  As  in  earlier  tiroes  imprisonroeot  fanned 
no  part  of  the  Jewish  system,  the  seotcnees  wen 
executed  al;  ooce  (see  &th  vit  8-10;  SeUen.  Ds 
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Bfn.  iL  e.  13,  p.  888).  Before  death  a  grain  of 
IkankiDeenM  in  a  cup  of  wine  was  given  to  the 
criminal  to  intoxicate  him  {ib.  889).  The  com- 
mand for  witaessee  to  cast  the  first  stone  shows 
that  the  duty  of  execution  did  not  belong  to  any 
special  officer  (Deut.  xni.  7). 

Of  punishmetits  inflicted  by  other  nations  we 
have  the  following  notices:  In  Egypt  the  power  of 
life  and  death  and  imprisonment  rested  with  tlie 
kingf  and  to  some  extent  also  with  officers  of  high 
rank  (Qen.  xl.  3,  Si,  xlU.  SO).  Death  might  be 
commuted  for  slavery  (xlii.  19,  xliv.  9,  33).  The 
law  of  retaliation  was  also  in  use  in  ^-pt,  and  the 
pmiiskiment  of  the  bastinado,  as  represented  in  the 
paintings,  agrees  better  with  the  Mosaic  directions 
than  with  the  Rabbinical  ( WiUcinson,  A.  K  U.  S14, 
S15,  ai7).  In  Egypt,  and  also  in  Babykw,  the 
chief  of  the  executioners,  RnthTabkaehim,  was  a 
great  officer  of  state  (Gen.  xxxvii.  86,  xxxix.,  xl.; 
Dan.  iL  14;  Jer.  xxxix.  13,  xli.  10,  xUu.  6,  lii.  16, 
16;  Michaelis,  iii.  412;  Joseph.  ^iK.  x.  8,  §  5 
[Chebbthim]  ;  Marie  vi.  27).  He  was  sometimes 
a  eunuch  (Joseph.  Ani.  vii.  5,  §  4). 

Putting  out  the  eyes  of  captives,  and  other 
emelties,  as  flaying  alive,  burning,  tearing  out  the 
tongue,  etc,  were  practiced  by  Assyrian  and  ikby- 
Ionian  conquerors ;  and  parallel  instances  of  despotic 
cruelty  are  ibuud  in  abundance  in  both  ancient  and 
modem  times  in  Persian  and  other  history.  The 
execution  of  Haman  and  the  story  of  Daniel  are 
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Klnic  patting  out  the  Byes  of  a  Ospttve,  who,  with 
Others,  U  held  Prisoner  by  a  Hook  in  the  Ups. 
Botta^  Ninive. 

pictures  of  summary  Oriental  procedure  (2  K.  xxv. 
7;  Esth.  viL  9,  10;  Jer.  xxix.  22;  Dan.  iii.  6,  vL 
7,  24;  Her.  viL  39,  ix.  112, 113;  Chardin,  Foy.  ri. 
21, 118;  Uyard,  Nmevek,  il  369,  374,  377,  Nin. 
4  Bfib.  pp.  456,  457).  And  the  duty  of  counting 
the  numbers  of  the  victims,  which  is  there  repre- 
nnted,  agrees  with  the  story  of  Jehu  (2  K.  x.  7) 
and  with  one  recorded  of  Shah  Abbas  Mirza,  by 
Ker  Porter  {TractU,  ii.  524,  525;  see  also  Burclc- 
hardt,  Syria^  p.  57;  and  Malcolm,  Skeichet  of 
P«ma,p.  47). 

With  the  Romans,  stripes  and  the  stodcs,  wcvrt- 
wi^yyop  (^Aor,  n$rvu»  and  coUunbar,  were  in  use, 
sod  Imprisonment,  with  a  chain  attached  to  a  sol- 


dier. There  were  also  the  ^»frerBB<aMfc&c  in  prif«ti 
houses  [Prison]  (Acti  xvi.  23,  xxii.  24,  xxviii.  16; 
Xen.  HeJL  iiL  3, 11 ;  Herod,  ix.  37;  Plautus,  Rud, 
ui.  6, 80, 34,  38,  50;  Arist  Eq.  1044  (ed.  Beltker); 
Joseph.  Aid,  xviii.  6,  §  7,  xix.  6,  §  1 ;  SalL  CaL  47; 
Did,  of  AnUq,  "  Fbgrum  ")• 

Expontrt  to  wild  benst$  appears  to  be  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  82;  2  11m.  iv.  17),  but  noi 
with  any  precision.  H.  W.  P. 

*  Striking  m  the  month  (as  inflicted  on  Paul, 
Acts  xxiii.  2),  was  a  punishment  for  speaking  with 
undue  liberty  or  insolence.  It  signified  that  the 
mouth  must  be  shut  which  uttered  such  speech. 
Travellers  report  instances  of  this  practice  still  in 
the  East  ^  As  soon  as  the  ambassador  came,** 
says  Morier  {Second  Jowney  through  Perda,  p.  8), 
"he  punished  the  principal  offenders  by  causing 
them  to  be  beaten  before  him ;  and  those  who  had 
spolcen  their  minds  too  finely,  he  smote  upon  the 
mouth  with  a  shoe.**  For  another  illustration  set 
p.  94  of  the  same  worlc.  H. 

PU'NITES,  THB  0?»Qn :  6  ^suot:  Phu- 
aUa),  The  descendants  of  Pua,  or  Phuvah,  the 
son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  23). 

PU'NON  (73P©,  t.  e,  Phunon  [or«-;n^  Fiiratj 

i^nribiesf  (?),  Ges.] :  Samarit  ^T^ :  [Vat.]  «««m(; 
[Rom.]  Alex.  «(r«;  [Aid.  ^ipAn]  Phnmm),  One 
of  the  halting-pfauM  o^  the  Israelite  host  during 
the  httt  portion  of  the  Wandering  (Num.  xxxiii.  42, 
43).  It  lay  next  beyond  Zalnionah,  between  it  and 
Oboth,  and  three  days'  journey  fit»m  the  mountains 
of  Abarim,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  Moab. 

By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( OnomasHeon,  ♦trdv, 
"  Fenon  *')  it  is  identified  with  Phion,  the  seat  of 
the  Edomite  tribe  of  that  name,  and,  fbrther,  with 
Phaeno,  which  contained  the  copper-mines  so  no- 
torious at  that  period,  and  was  situated  between 
PeCra  and  Zoar.  This  identification  is  supported  by 
the  form  of  the  name  in  the  LXX.  and  Samaritan ; 
and  the  situation  falk  in  with  the  requirementi  of 
the  Wanderings.  No  trace  of  such  a  name  appean 
to  have  been  met  with  by  modem  explorerB.    G. 

*  Among  the  ruined  places  on  the  caravan  road 
east  of  Mt  Seir,  Seetzen*s  Arab  guide  mentioned 
to  him  a  certain  KakuU  (i.  e.  Caittle)  PhenAm 
(Zach's  Monatl.  Corr.  xvii.  137).  ITiis  is  coiyeo- 
tured  by  L.  VGlter  (ZeUer's  Bibl.  W9rterb.  ii.  267) 
and  others  to  be  the  Punon  or  Phunon  referred  to 
in  Numbers,  as  above.  A. 

PURIFICATION.  The  term  "purificar 
tion,"  in  its  legal  and  technical  sense;  is  applied  to 
the  ritual  obeervances  whereby  an  larselite  was 
formally  absoh-ed  from  the  taint  of  undeannev, 
whether  evidenced  by  any  o^-ert  act  or  state,  or 
whether  connected  with  man's  natural  deprarity 
The  cases  that  demanded  It  in  the  former  iostanoe 
are  defined  in  the  Levitlcal  kw  [Unclranness]: 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  only  possible  to  lay 
down  the  general  rule  that  it  was  a  fitting  prelude 
to  any  nearer  approach  to  the  Deity :  as,  fur  in- 
stance, in  the  admission  of  a  prosel}'te  to  the  con 
gregation  [Proselyte],  m  the  baptism  (iratfapie 
jiA^T,  John  iii.  25)  of  the  .Fews  as  a  sign  of  repent- 
ance [Baptism],  in  the  consecration  of  priests  and 
Lerites  [Priest;  l^:vrrR],  or  in  the  performance 
of  special  relis;ious  acts  {\jpv.  xri.  4;  2  Chr.  xxx. 
19).  In  the  present  article  we  are  concerned  solely 
with  the  former  class,  inasmuch  as  in  this  alone 
were  the  ritual  observai.ces  of  a  special  eharsctnr 
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TIm  eatence  of  purifieatioo,  indeed,  in  all  caies, 
eoptisted  in  the  use  of  water,  whether  bj  w»y  of 
ablution  or  asperaion;  but  in  the  nutforadeUda 
of  legal  uneleanneaa,  aacrifieea  of  raxioua  kinds  were 
added,  and  the  ceremooiea  Uirougbout  bore  an  ex- 
piatory character.  Simple  ablution  of  the  person 
was  required  after  sexual  intercourse  (Lev.  xv.  18; 
3  Sam.  xi.  4):  ablution  of  the  clothes,  after  touch- 
ing the  carcass  of  an  unclean  beast,  or  eating  or 
carrying  the  carcass  of  a  clean  beast  that  had  died 
a  natural  death  (Ley.  xi.  25,  40):  ablution  both  of 
.  the  person  and  of  the  defiled  garments  in  casea  of 
ffonunhen  dvrmuntium  (Lev.  xv.  16,  17)  —  tlie 
ceremony  in  each  of  the  above  instances  to  take 
place  on  the  day  on  which  the  uncleanness  was  con- 
tracted. A  higher  degree  of  uncleanness  resulted 
from  prolonged  gorwrrhta  in  males,  and  menstru- 
ation in  women :  in  these  cases  a  probationary  in- 
terval of  seven  days  was  to  be  allowed  after  the 
cessation  of  the  symptoms;  on  the  evening  of  the 
seventh  day  the  candidate  for  purification  pofomied 
an  ablution  both  of  the  person  and  of  the  garments, 
and  on  the  eighth  oflfered  two  turtle-doves  or  two 
young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-offering,  the  other  for 
a  burnt-offering  (Lev.  xv.  1-15,  19-80).  Contact 
with  persons  in  the  above  states,  or  even  with 
clothing  or  furniture  that  had  been  used  by  them 
while  in  those  stetes,  involved  uncleanness  In  a 
minor  degree,  to  be  absolved  by  ablution  on  the 
day  of  infection  generally  (Lev.  xv.  fr-ll,  21-23), 
but  in  one  particular  case  after  an  interval  of  seven 
days  (Lev.  xv.  24).  In  cases  of  childbirth  the 
sacrifice  wai^  increased  to  a  lamb  of  the  first  year 
with  a  pigeon  or  turtle-do>'e  (Lev.  xii.  6),  an  ex- 
ception being  made  in  favor  of  the  poor  who  might 
present  the  same  offering  as  in  the  preceding  case 
(1^.  xii.  8;  Luke  ii.  22-24).  The  purification 
took  place  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  and 
eighty  after  that  of  a  daughter,  the  diffisreuce  in 
the  interval  being  based  on  physical  considerations. 
The  uncleatmesses  already  specified  were  compara- 
tively of  a  mild  character:  the  more  severe  were 
connected  with  death,  which,  viewed  as  the  penalty 
of  sin,  was  in  the  highest  degree  contaminating. 
To  this  head  we  refer  the  two  cases  of  (1)  touch- 
ing a  corpse,  or  a  grave  (Num.  xix.  16),  or  even 
killing  a  man  in  war  (Num.  xxxi.  19);  and  (2) 
leprosy,  which  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as 
nothing  less  than  a  living  death.  The  ceremonies 
of  purification  in  the  fint  of  these  two  cases  are 
detailed  in  Num.  xix.  A  peculiar  khid  of  water, 
termed  the  wOtr  o/uncteaimeW*  (A.  V.  "water 
of  separation"),  was  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:  An  unblemished  red  heifer,  on  which  the 
yoke  had  not  passed,  was  slain  by  the  eldest  son 
of  the  high-priest  outside  the  camp.  A  portion  of 
its  blood  was  sprinkled  seven  times  towards  ^  the 
sanctuary;  the  rest  of  it,  and  the  whole  of  the 
carcass,  including  even  its  dung,  were  then  burnt 
in  the  sight  of  U)e  oflSciating  priest,  together  with 
cedar-wood,  hy-ssop,  and  scarlet  The  ashes  were 
collected  by  a  dean  man  and  deposited  in  a  clean 
place  outside  the  camp.  Whenever  occasion  re- 
quired, a  portion  of  the  ashes  was  mixed  with 
spring  water  in  a  jar,  and  the  unclean  person  was 
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crinkled  with  it  on  the  third,  and  again  on  Iht 
seventh  day  after  the  contraction  of  the  unckan- 
ness.  That  tlie  water  bad  an  expiatory  eflieacy,  is 
implied  in  the  term  gin-nj'eiingc  (A.  V.  *«piuifi- 
cation  for  sin'*)  applied  to  it  (Nnm.-ixix.  9),  and 
all  the  particulan  connected  with  ita  pnparatioo 
had  a  symbolical  ugnificance  appropriate  to  the 
object  sought,  llie  sex  of  the  rictim  (female,  and 
hence  life-giving),  its  red  color  (the  ndor  of  blood, 
the  seat  of  life),  its  unimpaired  vigor  (never  having 
borne  the  yoke),  its  youth,  and  the  absenee  In  it 
of  spot  or  blemish,  the  cedar  and  the  hyasop  (poft> 
sessing  the  qualities,  the  former  of  iDcormptioii, 
the  latter  of  purity),  and  the  scarlet  (again  the 
color  of  blood)  —  sll  these  symbolized  Ufe  in  its 
ftiUness  and  freshness  as  the  antidote  of  death.  At 
the  same  time  the  extreme  virulence  of  the  undcaii- 
ness  is  taught  by  the  regulations  that  the  vktini 
should  be  wholly  consumed  outude  the  camp, 
whereas  generally  certain  parts  were  consunied  oo 
the  altar,  and  the  oflal  only  outside  the  camp  (oompw 
Lev.  iv.  11,  12);  that  the  bk>od  waa  sprinkled 
towardty  and  not  before  the  sanctuary ;  thafc  the 
officiating  minister  should  be  neither  the  high- 
priest,  nor  yet  simply  a  priest,  but  the  presiwipCvM 
high-priest,  the  ofiice  being  too  impure  for  the  first, 
and  too  important  for  the  second;  thai  ev«D  the 
priest  and  the  person  that  burnt  the  heifer  wen 
rendered  unclean  by  reason  of  their  cootaei  with 
the  victim ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  purification  should 
be  efiected,  not  simply  by  the  use  of  water,  bat  of 
water  mixed  with  ashes  which  sened  as  a  lye,  and 
woukl  therefore  have  peculiarly  cleansing  qualities. 
The  purification  of  the  leper  was  a  yet  more  for- 
mal proNceeding,  and  indicated  the  highest  ]utdi  of 
uncleanness.  The  rites  are  thus  described  in  Lev. 
xiv.  4-d2:  The  priest  having  examined  the  leper 
and  pronounced  him  clear  of  his  disease,  took  for 
him  two  birds  ^  alive  and  clean,'*  with  cedar,  scar- 
let, and  hyssop.  One  of  the  birds  was  killed  under 
the  priest's  directions  over  a  vessel  filled  with  spring 
water,  into  which  its  blood  fell;  the  other,  with 
the  adjuncts,  cedar,  etc.,  was  dipped  by  the  priest 
into  the  miud  blood  and  water,  and,  after  the  an- 
dean person  had  been  seven  times  sprinkled  with 
the  same  liquid,  was  permitted  to  fly  away  *<into 
the  open  field."  The  leper  then  washed  himsdf 
and  his  clothes,  and  shaved  his  head.  The  above 
proceedings  took  place  outside  the  camp,  and  foraed 
the  first  stage  of  purification.  A  probationary  in- 
terval of  se%'en  days  was  then  allowed,  which  period 
the  leper  was  to  pass  '*  abniad  out  of  his  tent: "  ' 
on  the  last  of  these  days  the  washing  was  repeated, 
and  the  sharing  was  more  rigidly  performed,  even 
to  the  eyebrows  and  all  his  hair.  The  second 
stage  of  the  purification  took  place  on  the  eighth 
day,  and  was  performed  **  before  the  Lord  at  the 
door  of  the  tabemade  of  the  congregation.*'  The 
leper  brought  thither  an  oflfering  consisting  of  two 
he-lambs,  a  yeariing  ewe-kmb,  fine  floor  mingled 
with  oil,  and  a  log  of  oil:  in  cases  of  porerty  the 
oflbring  was  redu^  to  one  lamb,  and  two  turtle- 
doves, or  two  young  pigeons,  with  a  less  qoanti^ 
of  fine  flour,  and  a  log  of  oil.  The  priest  slew  not 
of  the  he-lambs  as  a  trespass-offering,  and  appfiad 


d  The  Rabbinical  oxpUnation  of  this  waa  to  eoo- 
fbrmltj  with  the  addition  in  the  Chaldee  venioo,  "ct 
non  aecedet  ad  latus  uxoris  suss.**  The  words  cauMt, 
however,  be  thus  restricted :  they  are  deaigiied  loaiaffc 
the  partial  restoratkm  of  the  toper— faMMs  the  eaaff^ 
but  ontskto  his  tsnt. 
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B  portkm  of  its  bkwd  to  the  right  ear,  right  thnmb, 
•nd  great  toe  of  the  right  foot  of  the  le^:  be  nest 
■prinkied  a  portion  of  the  oil  wven  times  before 
the  Ixird,  applied  another  portion  of  it  to  the  parts 
of  the  body  already  specified,  and  poured  the  re- 
mainder over  the  leper^s  head.  The  other  he-htmb 
•od  the  ewe-kmbf  or  the  two  birds,  as  the  case 
Blight  be,  were  then  oflfered  as  a  sin-oflfering,  and 
ft  bamt-oflfering,  together  with  the  meat-ofi^ing. 
The  signiAcanoe  of  the  cedar,  the  scarlet,  and  the 
hyssop,  of  the  running  water,  and  of  the  "  alive 
(full  of  life)  and  clean  **  condition  of  the  birds,  is 
(he  same  as  in  the  case  previously  described.  The 
two  stages  of  the  proceedings  indicated,  the  first, 
which  took  place  outside  the  camp,  the  re-admission 
of  the  leper  to  the  community  of  men;  the  second, 
before  the  sanctuary,  hb  re-admission  to  oommun- 
ioQ  with  God.  In  the  first  stage,  the  sUughter  of 
the  one  bird  and  the  dismissal  of  the  other,  sym- 
boliaed  the  punishment  of  death  deserved  and  (\illy 
remitted.  In  the  second,  the  use  of  oil  and  its 
application  to  the  same  parts  of  the  body  as  in  the 
consecration  of  priests  (Lev.  vili.  23,  24)  symbol- 
ised the  re-dedication  of  the  leper  to  the  service 
of  Jehovah. 

The  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  the  purification 
of  a  house  or  a  garment  infected  with  leprosy,  were 
Identical  with  the  finit  stage  of  the  proceedings  used 
for  the  leper  (Uv.  ziv.  30-53). 

The  necessity  of  purification  was  extended  in  the 
poet-Babyloniaii  period  to  a  variety  of  unauthorised 
cases.  Cups  and  pots,  brazen  venels  and  couches, 
were  washed  as  a  matter  of  ritual  observance  (Mark 
vii.  4).  The  washing  of  the  hands  before  meals 
was  conducted  in  a  fonnal  manner  <■  (Mark  rii.  3), 
and  minute  regulations  are  laid  down  on  this  sub- 
ject in  a  treatise  of  the  BiDshna,  entitled  Yadaim. 
'lliese  ablutions  required  a  laige  supply  of  water, 
and  hence  we  find  at  a  marriage  feast  no  less  than 
six  Jars  containing  two  or  three  firkins  apiece,  pre> 
pared  for  the  purpose  (John  ii.  6).  We  meet  with 
references  to  purification  after  childbirth  (Luke  ii. 
22),  and  after  the  cure  of  leprosy  (Matt.  viii.  4: 
Luke  xrii.  14),  the  sprinkling  of  the  water  mixed 
with  ashes  being  still  retaiind  in  the  latter  case 
(Ueb.  ix.  13).  What  may  have  been  the  specific 
causes  of  uncleanness  in  those  who  came  up  to 
purify  themselves  before  the  Passover  (John  xi.  55), 
or  in  those  who  had  taken  upon  themselves  the 
Nazarite*s  vow  (Acts  xxi.  24,  20),  we  are  not  in- 
formed; in  either  case' it  may  have  been  contact 
with  a  corpse,  though  in  the  latter  it  would  rather 
appear  to  have  been  a  general  purification  prepara- 
tory to  the  accomplishment  of  the  vow. 

In  conclusion  it  nmy  be  observed,  that  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  in  the  Mosaic  rites  of  purification 
is  their  expiatory  character.  The  idea  of  luidean- 
ness  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jew:  it  was  attached 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  evenU  of  chiUbhth  and  death 
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«  Various  oplnkms  ars  bekl  with  regard  to  the  term 
«vyp&p.  The  meaning  ^  with  the  flat "  is  in  aocord< 
anoe  with  the  general  ttow  of  the  Babblnical  usages, 
the  hand  used  in  washing  the  other  being  closed  lest 
ttke  palm  shook!  eontract  uncleanness  io  the  act. 

ft  The  word  *n^!3  (jnar)  is  Persian.  In  the  modem 
tfT»g"Hrt  it  takes  the  form  of  pltrek,  and  ii  Is  cognate 
with  pert  and  part  (Qesen.  2V«.).  It  is  explained,  Bsth. 

M.  7,  and  U.  24,  by  the  Hebrew  b^^^l  icAiipot'; 


•  Ii  can  hardly  be  doubted  the*  the  ooi^tnre  of 


(Thueyd.  ill  104;  Eurip.  /ph.  tn  Tour.  883),  and 
by  various  nations  to  the  ease  of  sexual  interoourae 
(Herod.  1.  198,  iL  84;  Pers.  ii.  18).  But  with  all 
these  nations  simple  ablution  sufficed :  no  sacrifices 
were  demanded.  The  Jew  alone  was  taught  b> 
the  use  of  expiatory  ofllMngs  to  discern  to  its  ftill 
extent  the  connection  between  the  outward  sign 
and  the  Inward  fount  of  impurity.        W.  L.  B. 

PURIM  (D^T©:*  ♦povfHJ;«  [in  ver.  26, 
FA.*  ^povptfif  ^vp\  ver.  31,  Alex,  rttv  ^povpam, 
FA.i  rmy  ^povpttVy  FA.'  r.  ^povpip;.'^  Phurim: 

also,  D^TtSn  ""}$]  (Esth.  ix.  26,  31):  dies  sor- 
tium)^  the  annual  festival  instituted  to  commemo- 
rate the  preservation  of  the  Jews  in  Persia  from 
the  massacre  with  which  they  were  threatened 
through  the  machinations  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.; 
Joseph.  AnL  xi.  6,  §  13).  [Esther.]  It  was 
probably  called  Purim  by  the  Jews  in  irony.  Their 
great  enemy  Haman  appears  to  have  been  very  su- 
perstitious and  much  given  to  casting  lots  (Esth. 
iii.  7).  They  gave  the  name  Purim,  or  Lo^  to 
the  commemorative  festival,  because  he  had  thrown 
lots  to  ascertain  what  day  would  be  auspicious  for 
him  to  carry  into  eflfect  the  bloody  decree  which 
the  king  had  issued  at  his  instance  (Esth.  ix.  24). 
The  festival  lasted  two  days,  and  was  regulariy 
observed  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Adar.  But  if 
the  14th  happened  to  fall  on  the  Sabbath,  or  on  the 
second  or  fourth  day  of  the  week,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  festival  was  deferred  till  the  next  day. 
It  is  not  easy  to  coi\|ecture  what  may  ha>-e  been 
the  ancient  mode  of  observance,  so  as  to  ha\'e  given 
the  occasion  something  of  the  dignity  of  a  national 
religious  festival  The  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and 
their  modem  usage  respecting  it  are  curious.  It 
is  stated  that  eighty-five  of  the  Jewish  elders  ob- 
jected at  first  to  the  institution  of  the  feast,  when 
it  was  proposed  by  Mordecai  (Jems.  Gem.  MegiU 
lah  —  Ligbtfoot  on  John  x.  21).  A  preliminary 
fest  was  appointed,  called  **  the  fast  of  Esther,*'  to 
be  observed  on  the  13th  of  Adar,  in  memory  of 
the  fest  which  Esther  and  her  maids  observed,  and 
which  she  eiyoined,  through  Mordecai,  on  the  Jews 
of  Shushan  (Esth.  iv.  16).  If  the  13th  was  a 
Sabbath,  the  fest  was  put  back  to  the  fifth  day  of 
the  week;  it  could  not  be  held  on  the  sixth  day, 
because  those  who  might  be  engaged  in  preparing 
food  for  the  Sabbath  would  necessarily  have  to 
taste  the  dishes  to  prove  them.  According  to  mod- 
em custom,  as  soon  as  the  stars  begin  to  appear, 
when  the  14th  of  the  month  has  commenced,  caiH 
dies  are  lighted  up  in  token  of  rgoicing,  and  the 
people  assemble  in  the  synagogue.*'  After  a  short 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  reading  of  the  Book  of 
Esther  commences.  The  book  is  written  in  a  pecul- 
iar manner,  on  a  roll  called  kw*  iiox^^t  **  the  KoU  ** 
(nV^Q,  Mtgittak)fi  The  reader  translates  the  text, 


the  editor  of  the  Oomplutenslan  Polyglot  (approved  by 
Grotlus,  in  Esth.  iii.  7,  and  by  Sehleusoer,  Lex.  in 
LXX.  s.  ^povpeu)  is  correct,  and  that  the  reading 
should  be  ^ovpot.  In  like  manner,  the  modem  edi- 
tors of  Jowphus  have  changed  ^povpotot  into  ^KwpoToc 
(Ant.  xi.  6,  §  18).  The  okl  editors  fanagfned  thst  Jo- 
stphus  coooected  the  word  with  ^povpctr. 

^  This  serrice  Is  said  to  have  taken  plaoe  in  formei 
times  on  the  15th  in  walled  towns,  but  on  the  14th  in 
the  oonntry  and  unwsllcd  towns,  aoeording  to  Bith. 
ix.  18,19. 

«  Five  books  of  the  0.  T.  (Ruth,  Bither,  Bxlsslaa- 
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m  be  goes  on,  Into  the  Ternaeular  toagae  of  the 
pUoe,  iumI  nuikee  oommenU  on  puticukr  pawiget. 
He  reads  in  a  hieirionic  DMnner,  suiting  bis  tones 
and  gestures  to  the  cbanges  in  tbe  subject  mat- 
ter. Wben  be  comes  to  tbe  name  of  Haman  tbe 
wbole  conf^rei^on  cry  out,  **BIay  bis  name  be 
blotted  outf**  or  **Let  the  name  of  the  ungodly 
perish/*  At  tbe  same  time,  in  some  places,  the 
boys  who  are  preseut  make  a  great  noise  with  their 
bands,  with  maUets,  and  with  pieces  of  wood  or 
stone  on  which  they  have  written  the  name  of  Ha- 
man, and  which  they  rub  together  so  as  to.  oblit- 
erate the  writing.  When  the  names  of  the  sons 
of  Haman  are  read  (iz.  7,  8,  9)  tbe  reader  utters 
them  with  a  continuous  enunciation,  so  as  to  make 
them  into  one  word,  to  signify  that  they  were 
banged  all  at  once.  When  tbe  Megillah  is  read 
through,  the  whole  congregation  exclaim,  **  Cursed 
be  Haman ;  blessed  be  Monrdecai ;  cursed  be  Zoresh 
(tbe  wife  of  Haman);  blessed  be  Esther;  cursed 
be  an  idolators :  blessed  be  all  IsraeHles,  and  blessed 
be  Harbonab  who  hanged  Haman.**  Tbe  volume 
is  then  solemnly  rolled  up.  All  go  home  and  par- 
take of  a  repast  said  to  consist  mainly  of  milk  and 
eggs.  Fn  the  morning  service  in  the  synagogue, 
on  the  14th,  after  tbe  prayera,  the  passage  is  read 
from  tbe  Law  (Ex.  xril.  8-16)  which  relates  the 
destruction  of  the  Amalekites,  the  people  of  Agag 
(1  Sam.  XV.  8),  the  supposed  ancestor  of  Haman 
(Estb.  iii.  1).  The  MegiUab  is  then  read  again  in 
the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  responses  from 
the  congregation,  as  on  the  preceding  evening.  All 
who  possibly  can  are  bound  to  hear  the  reading  of 
the  Megillah  —  men,  women,  children,  cripples,  in- 
valids, and  e\en  idiots  —  though  they  may,  if  they 
please,  listen  to  it  outside  the  synagogue  (Mishna, 
Roth.  Hn$h.  iii.  7). 

Tbe  14tb  of  Adar,«  as  tbe  very  day  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Jews,  is  noore  solemnly  kept  than 
tbe  13th.  But  when  the  service  in  the  synagogue 
is 'over,  all  give  themselves  up  to  menTmaking. 
Games  of  all  sorts,  with  dancing  and  music,  com- 
mence. In  the  evening  a  quaint  dramatic  enter- 
tainment, the  subject  of  which  is  connected  with 
the  occasion,  sometimes  takes  phw^e,  and  men  fre- 
quently put  on  female  attire,  declaring  that  the 
festirities  of  Purim,  according  to  Estb.  ix.  22,  sus- 
pend the  btw  of  Deut.  xxii.  5,  which  forbids  one  sex 
to  wear  the  dress  of  the  other.  A  dainty  meal  then 
follows,  sometimes  with  a  fm  indulgence  of  wine, 
both  unmixed  and  mulled.  According  to  tbe  Ge- 
mara  (3fe</iUaky  vii.  2),  "tenetur  homo  in  festo 
Purim  eo  usque  inebriari,  ut  nullum  discrinoen  norit, 
inter  maledictionem  Hamanis  et  benedictionem 
MardochftL"  ^ 


tet.  Oonticled,  and  Lameotatioos)  ars  dsslgnatod  by 
tho  RAbbiuIcal  writers  "  the  Five  Rolls,"  because,  as  it 
would  Mem ,  th«y  used  to  be  written  in  separate  vol- 
umes for  the  use  of  the  synagogue  (Gesen.  Thet.  s. 

b^2).  [Bsruca,  Book  or.] 

•  It  is  called  i|  If ap8ox«««n)  i^f^pa,  2  BIsoe.  zv.  86. 
b  Buxtorf  remarks  on  this  passage :  ^  lloo  est,  ne- 
seiat  supputare  numerum  qui  ex  slngularum  vocnm 

Uteris  exstruitor:  nam  Utera  >3T^  1*)*^^  «^ 
ytSil  '^inH  in  Oematria  eondem  numerum  eonfl- 
oluDt.  Perinde  est  ae  si  dkeretur,  posse  illos  in  tan- 
torn  biberr,  ut  quinque  maaus  digltos  numerare  am- 
pUoit  noD  poasint." 
e  See  Cod.  Tbeodos.  lib.  xvt  tit.  vUi.  18 : ""  JudsMS, 


PURIM 

Oathel5ththerq^ciiig  iseoBtiDiied,  and  gtti 
consisting  chiefly  of  sweetmeats  and  other  wtaHet, 
are  interehaiiged.  Ofieringt  for  tbe  poor  are  also 
made  by  all  who  can  afibrd  to  do  so,  in  propertioB 
to  their  means  (Estb.  ix.  19,  22). 

When  the  month  Adar  used  to  be  «farabled,  m 
the  Jewish  leap-year,  the  festival  wm  wpcalud  oa 
the  14th  and  15tb  of  tbe  second  Adar. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Jews  were  teaaftod  U 
associate  the  Christians  with  the  PcrsiaM  aiid  Ajm- 
alekites  in  tbe  cunes  of  the  synagogue.^  Ucaet 
probaUy  arose  the  popularity  of  the  feast  of  Pnriai 
in  those  ages  in  which  the  feding  of  enmity  was  to 
strongly  manifested  between  Jews  and  ChristiaBa. 
Several  Jewish  proverbs  are  pteserieJ  whiefa  ttnk" 
ingly  show  the  way  in  which  Pnrim  was  regarded, 
suck  aa,  »  Hie  Temple  may  fell,  but  Purim  never:** 
*'  Tbe  Prophets  may  feil,  but  not  tbe  Mcf^iOali.'* 
It  was  said  that  no  books  would  snnrive  in  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  except  tbe  Law  and  tbe  MegiUak. 
This  aflfbction  for  tbe  book  and  the  festival  cen- 
neeted  with  it  is  the  more  remarkable  beeanae  th» 
events  on  which  tbey  are  founded  affected  only  aa 
exiled  portion  of  tbe  Hebrew  race,  and  becaoae 
there  was  so  much  in  tbem  to  shock  the  prineiplcf 
and  pngudices  of  tbe  Jewish  mind. 

Ewakl,  in  support  of  bis  theory  that  there  wm 
in  patriarchal  times  a  religioQS  festival  at  evciy 
new  and  fbll  moon,  eonjectures  that  Purim  wm 
origiimlly  the  full  moon  feast  of  Adar,  aa  tbe  Pibs»- 
over  was  that  of  Nisan,  and  Tabemaelea  that  of 
Tisri. 

It  was  suggested  first  by  Kepler  that  tbe  iopr^ 
rAy  *Iov8aJ«y  of  John  v.  1  was  tbe  feast  of 
Purim.  Tbe  notion  has  been  confidently  espoused 
by  PeUvius,  CHsbausen,  SUer,  Wicwler,  Winer, 
and  Anger  (who,  according  to  Winer,  hss  prored 
the  point  beyond  contradiction),  and  h  fevorsd  by 
AUbrd  and  EUioott.  Tbe  question  ia  a  diiBcalt 
one.  It  seems  to  be  generally  aDowed  that  the 
opinion  of  Chrysostom,  Cyril,  and  most  of  the 
Fathers,  which  was  taken  up  by  Eiasmus,  Cahin, 
Ueza,  and  Bengel,  that  the  feast  was  Peotecosl^ 
and  that  of  Cooeeius,  that  it  was  Tabemades  (which 
is  countenanced  by  tbe  reading  of  one  inferior 
MS.),  are  precluded  by  the  genersl  eoorse  of  the 
narrative,  and  especially  by  John  ir.  85  (Msaming 
that  the  words  of  our  Lord  whiefa  are  there  gisea 
were  spoken  in  ssed-tinoe)  <*  compared  with  v.  L 
The  interval  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  these 
texts  couki  scarody  have  extended  beyoad  Niayu 
The  choice  is  thus  left  between  Purim  and  thr 
Passover. 

The  principal  otgeetkaa  to  Pnriai  are,  (a)  that 
it  was  not  necesauj  to  go  up  to  Jemaalem  to  keep 


quodam  festivitatis  suss  solemni,  Aman,  ad 
quondam  recordationem  iocendere,  et  crocis  i 
latam  spedem  in  eootemptn  Christiante  lldei  — <^H^ 
mente  exnrere,  ProrindMomi  Beetores  pmhihwnt :  as 
locis  suls  fidei  nostra  sigoam  immiseaant,  sed  ritas 
snoe  Infra  contemptum  CbristiansB  Isgis  rstfaMsat, 
amissuri  sine  dubk>  pennissa  hactmus,  nisi  ab  iUidiis 
tempersverint." 

d  This  supposition  does  not  appear  to  be  mstsiisllj 
weakened  by  our  taking  as  a  proverb  rrrpati-^rii  «vnr 
Kcu  h  BtfutTfiht  <px«T«t.  Whether  the  expressioo  was 
sueh  or  not,  it  surely  adds  point  to  oar  Lord^  words, 
If  we  suppose  the  llgvrattve  langosge  lo  have  hesa 
suggested  by  what  was  aetoaUy  gofaig  oo  tn  tlis  flsMs 
before  the  eyes  of  Himself  and  his  hearses 
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Om  fertival;  {b\  that  it  U  not  very  likely  Uuti  our 
Lord  would  have  made  a  point  of  paying  etpecial 
honor  to  a  fintivol  which  appears  to  ha\'e  had  but 
a  Yery  imall  religious  element  in  it,  and  which 
seems  rather  to  have  been  the  means  of  keeping 
aliv«  a  feeliDg  of  national  revenge  and  hatred.  It 
is  alleged  on  the  other  hand  that  our  Lord's  at- 
tending the  feast  wouU  be  in  harmony  with  his 
deep  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish 
people,  which  went  further  than  his  merely  "  fiil- 
fiUiog  all  righteousness  "  in  carrying  out  the  pre- 
oepCs  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  It  is  further  oiged  that 
the  narrative  of  St  John  is  best  made  out  by  sup- 
posing that  the  incident  at  the  pool  of  Betheeda 
occurred  at  the  festival  which  was  characterized  by 
showing  kindness  to  the  poor,  and  that  our  Lord 
was  induced,  by  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  then 
evinced,  not  to  remain  at  Jerusalem  till  the  Pass- 
over, mentioned  John  vi.  4  (Stier). 

llie  identity  of  the  Pfessover  with  the  fiaast  in 
question  has  been  maintained  by  Iremeus,  Euse- 
btus,  and  Theodoret,  and,  in  modem  times,  by 
]  jitber,  Soaliger,  Grotius,  Hengstenberg,  Qreswell, 
Neander,  Thduck,  Robinson,  and  the  mi^jority  of 
commentators.  The  principal  difficulties  in  the 
way  are,  (n)  the  omission  of  the  article,  involving 
the  improhabUity  that  the  great  festival  of  the 
year  should  be  spoken  of  as  *«  a  feast  of  the  Jews;  '* 
(b)  that  as  our  Lord  did  not  go  up  to  the  Pfessover 
mentioned  John  vi.  4,  He  must  have  absented 
himself  from  Jerusalem  for  a  year  and  a  half,  that 
is,  tiU  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (John  liL  2). 
Against  these  points  it  is  contended,  that  the  appU- 
eatioii  of  ioftrti  without  the  article  to  the  Passover 
is  countenanced  by  Bfatt  xxvii.  16;  Luke  xxiiL 
17  (oorop.  John  xviiL  30);  that  it  is  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  his  sUying  away  ftwm  Jerusalem  for  a 
longer  period  than  usual,  that  *«  the  Jews  sought 
to  kiU  him"  (John  vU.  1;  cf.  v.  18);  that  thb 
long  period  satisfactorily  accounts  fbr  the  surprise 
exprsesed  by  his  brethren  (John  viL  3),  and  that, 
as  it  was  evidently  his  custom  to  visit  Jerusalem 
once  a  year,  He  went  up  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
(vii.  2)  instead  of  going  to  the  Passover. 

On  the  whole,  the  only  real  objection  to  the 
Ptesover  seems  to  be  the  want  of  the  article  before 
ic^-Hi,^  That  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
will  not  justify  our  regarding  the  omission  as  ex- 
pressing emphasis  on  any  general  ground  of  usage, 
is  proved  by  Winer  (Grammar  rftht  N,  T.  dk^ 
Uel,  Ut  19).  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  diffi- 
culty  is  no  small  one,  though  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  grave  ol^tious  which 
lie  against  the  feast  of  Purira. 

The  argumenta  on  one  side  are  best  set  fbrth 
by  Stier  and  Olshausen  on  John  v.  1,  by  Kepler 
(Kdogm  ChronictBy  Francfort,  1616),  and  by  Anger 
(de  Ump.  in  Act.  Apo$L  i.  24);  those  on  the  other 
side,  by  Robinson  {Harmontf,  note  on  the  Second 
Pastover),  and  Neander,  Life  of  Christy  §  143. 
See  also  Ughtfbot,  Kuinoel,  and  Tholuck,  on  John 
V.  1;  and  Greswell,  Diu.  viiL  voL  u.;  EUicott, 
LecL  p.  136. 


a  Tifchendorf  inserts  tbs  artick  in  his  text,  and 
Winer  allows  that  there  \b  much  authority  in  its  Ikvor. 
But  the  nature  of  the  case  soaois  to  be  sueli,  that  the 
DMrtioD  of  the  article  in  later  MSS.  may  be  more 
easily  accounted  for  than  its  omission  io  the  older 
.nss. 

•  The  article  is  inierted  in  the  Sioaltlc  and  Bphnm 
MBS.,  and  apparently  In  I,  of  the  sixth  century,  which 
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See  Clarpzov,  App,  Crit,  iii.  11 ;  Rehmd,  AnL  if. 
9;  Schickart,  Purim  she  Bacchanalia  Judaeorum 
(Crit.  Sac.  iii.  col.  1184);  Buxtorf;  Syn.  Jud.  xxix. 
The  Mishnical  treatise,  MegiUa,  contains  direction! 
respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  scroll  should  be 
written  out  and  in  which  it  should  be  read,  with 
other  matters,  not  much  to  the  point  in  hand,  con- 
nected with  the  service  of  the  synagogue.  Stauben, 
La  VU  Jtdve  en  AUaee;  BiUls,  Britith  Jeies,  p. 

188.  s.  a 

•  PUBPLB.     [O)L0B8, 1.] 

PUBSB.  The  Hebrews,  when  on  a  journey, 
were  prorided  with  a  bag  (variously  termed  cis,^ 
ttirdr^  and  ckdrU)i  in  which  they  carried  thehr 
money  (Gen.  xlii.  36;  Prov.  L  14,  vii.  20;  Is.  xlvL 
6);  and,  if  they  were  merchants,  also  their  weights 
Deut  XXV.  13;  Mic.  ri.  11).  This  bag  is  described 
in  the  N.  T.  by  the  terms  fiaXdyrtop  [Tisch.  fiaX- 
Kdrrtoy]  (peculiar  to  St  Luke,  x.  4,  xii.  33,  xxiL 
36,  36),  and  yKmee^Konov  (peculiar  to  St.  John, 
xii.  6,  xiii.  29).  llie  former  is  a  chmical  term 
(Plat.  Ommv.  p.  190,  b,  a<nnrwrra  /SaXit^m): 
the  latter  b  connected  with  the  dassical  yXmir- 
<roKou9io¥^  which  originally  meant  the  bag  in 
which  musicians  carried  the  mouthpieces  of  their 
Uistruments.  In  the  LXX.  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  chest  fbr  the  offerings  at  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxiv.  8, 10, 11),  and  was  hence  adopted  by  St.  John 
to  describe  the  common  purse  carried  by  the  dia- 
ciples.  The  girdle  also  served  as  a  purse,  and 
hence  the  term  CtJt^  occurs  in  Matt.  x.  9;  Mark 
vL  8.  [GiBDLB.  J  Ladies  wore  ornamental  puraet 
(Is.  iii.  23).  The  Rabbinists  forbade  any  one 
passing  through  the  Temple  with  stick,  shoes,  and 
purse,  these  three  being  the  indications  of  travel- 
ling (Mishn.  Beraeh.  9,  §  6).     [Scrip.] 

W.L.B. 

PUT,  1  Oir.  L  8;  Nah.  iii.  9.     [Phot.] 

PUTB'OLI  inorloKoii  [Pu/^ofi])  appeon 
alike  in  Josephus  (ViL  c.  3;  Ant.  xvii.  12,  §  1, 
xviii.  7,  §  2)  and  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles 
(xxviii.  13)  in  its  characteristic  position  tmder  the 
eariy  Roman  emperors,  namely,  as  the  great  land- 
ing-place of  travelers  to  Italy  fh>m  the  Levant, 
and  as  the  harbor  to  which  the  Alexandrian  corn- 
ships  brought  their  cargoes.  These  two  features 
of  the  place  in  &ct  coincided;  fbr  in  that  day  the  ' 
movements  of  travellers  by  sea  depended  on  mer- 
chant-vessels. Puteoli  was  at  that  period  a  place 
of  very  great  importance.  We  cannot  elucidate 
this  better  than  by  saying  that  the  celebrated  bay 
which  is  now  "  the  bay  of  Naples,"  and  in  early 
times  was  **  the  bay  of  Cumee,**  was  then  called 
**  Sinus  Puteolanus.*'  The  city  was  at  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  the  bay.  Close  to  it  was  Baisa, 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  of  the  Roman  watering- 
places.  The  emperor  Caligula  once  built  a  ridic- 
ulous bridge  between  the  two  towns;  and  the  re- 
mains of  it  must  hav-e  been  conspicuous  when  St. 
Paul  Unded  at  Puteoli  in  the  Alexandrian  ship 
which  brought  him  from  filalta.     [Castob  and 

may  be  regarded  as  a  fkir  ofbet  to  A  B  D.  The  uncial 
MSS.  ars  about  equally  divided  both  in  respect  to 
authority  and  number,  t^ere  being  10  on  each  side. 
The  article  Is  also  added  in  the  Sahidio  and  Coptic  (or 
Thebaic  and  Memphltic}  verrions.  A. 

f>  D**?,  nS'^?,  and  tD'*"l?l.  The  last  occurs 
only  in  2'k.  v.  28  ^'  bags ; "  Is.  liiT  22,  A.  Y.  ^crlsplnff- 
pins.'*  The  latter  Is  supposed  to  refbr  to  the  Irof 
round  form  of  the  purse. 
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Pollux;  Mklita;  Rheoium;  Syracuse.]  In 
illustration  of  the  arrival  here  of  the  corn-ships 
we  may  refer  to  Seneca  {ICp,  77)  and  Suetonius 
{Octav.  98). 

Hie  earlier  name  of  PnteoU,  when  the  lower 
part  of  Italy  was  Greek,  was  Dicsarchia;  and  this 
name  continued  to  be  used  to  a  late  period.  Jose- 
phus  uses  it  in  two  of  the  passages  above  refenvl 
to:  in  the  third  ( Vit  c.  3)  he  speaks  of  himself 
(after  the  shipwreck  which,  like  St.  Paul,  he  had 
recently  gone  through)  as  haattOtU  els  riiy 
AiKMooxiaaf,  ^y  TUntikovs  *lra\ol  KoXoviriy. 
So  Philo,  in  describing  the  curious  interview  which 
he  and  his  fellow  Jewish  ambassadors  had  here 
with  Caligula,  uses  the  old  name  {LtgoL  ad  Cahtm^ 
n,  621).  The  word  Puteoli  was  a  true  Roman 
name,  and  arose  (whether  a  puleii  or  a  puUndo) 
from  the  strong  mineral  springs  which  .are  char- 
acteristic of  the  place.  Its  Roman  history  may  bt 
said  to  have  begun  with  the  Second  Punic  War. 
It  rose  continually  into  greater  importance,  from 
the  causes  above  mentioned.  No  part  of  the  Cam- 
panian  shore  was  more  frequented.  The  associa- 
tions of  Pnteoli  with  historical  personages  are  very 
numerous.  Sci|Ho  sailed  fitmi  hence  to  Spain. 
Cicero  had  a  rilla  (his  **Puteolanum")  in  the 
neighborhood.  Here  Nero  planned  the  murder  of 
his  mother.  Vespasian  gave  to  this  city  peculiar 
privileges,  and  here  Hadrian  was  buried.  In  the 
6th  century  Puteoli  was  ravaged  both  by  Alaric 
and  Genseric,  and  it  never  afterwards  recovered  its 
former  eminence.  It  is  now  a  fourth-rate  Italian 
town,  still  retaining  the  name  of  PozzuoU. 

In  connection  with  St  Psurs  movements,  we 
.must  notice  its  communications  in  Nero*s  reign 
along  the  mainland  with  Rome.  The  coast-road 
leading  northwards  to  Sinuessa  was  not  made  till 
the  reign  of  Doroitian;  but  there  was  a  cross-road 
leading  to  Opua,  and  there  joining  the  Appian 
Way.  [Appii  Forum  ;  Turke  Ta vekss.]  The 
remains  of  this  road  may  be  traced  at  intervals; 
and  tbns  the  Apostle*s  route  can  be  followed  almost 
step  by  step.  We  should  also  notice  the  fact  that 
there  were  Jewish  residents  at  Puteoli.  We  might 
be  sure  of  this  from  its  mercantile  importance; 
but  we  are  positively  informed  of  it  by  Josephus 
(Ant  xrii.  12,  §  1)  in  his  account  of  the  vint  of 
the  pretended  Herod- Alexander  to  Augustus;  and 
the  circumstance  shows  how  natiural  it  was  that 
the  Apostle  should  find  Christian  ^* brethren'*  there 
immediately  on  landing. 

The  remains  of  Puteoli  are  considerable.  The 
aqueduct,  the  resenoirs,  portions  (probably)  of 
baths,  the  great  amphitheatre,  the  building  called 
the  Temple  of  Serapis,  which  aflfbrds  very  curious 
indications  of  chans^es  of  level  in  the  soil,  are  all 
well  worthy  of  notice.  But  our  chief  interest  here 
is  concentrated  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  mole, 
which  is  formed  of  the  concrete  called  Poztotana^ 
and  sixteen  of  the  piers  of  which  still  remain.  No 
Roman  harbor  has  left  so  solid  a  memorial  of  itself 
as  this  one  at  which  St  Paul  landed  in  Italy. 

J.  S.  H. 

PUTIEL  i^r^\afflicltdofGod,Ge».y. 
^vri^A.:  PhuHel).  One  of  the  danghtera  of  Pu- 
ftiel  was  wife  of  FJeaxar  the  son  of  Aaron,  and 
mother  of  Phinehas  (Kx.  ri.  25).  Though  he  does 
not  appear  again  in  the  Bible  records,  Putiel  has 
some  ctflehrity  in  more  modem  Jewish  traditions. 
They  identify  him  with  .letl.ro  the  Mithanite,  "  who 
kited  the  calves  for  idolatrous  worship  "  (Targum 


PYRRHTTS 

Pseudojott.  on  Ex.  ri.  25;  Gemara  »f8ola  hj 
Wagenseil,  riiL  §  8).  What  are  the  gnnmds  fioi 
the  tradition  or  for  such  an  accusation  i^ainsl 
Jethro  is  not  obrious.  G. 

PYGARG  (rtt?^'=t  cKMkdn:  wir^mrr»-  m- 
arffvs)  occurs  only  (Dent  xiv.  6)  in  the  list  of  deaa 
animals  as  the  tendering  of  the  Heb.  dithm^  tht 
name  apparently  of  some  species  d  antelope,  thoagb 
it  b  by  no  means  easy  to  identify  it  The  Greek 
wvyofiyos  denotes  an  animal  with  a  **  white  ronp,** 
and  is  used  by  Herodotus  (iv.  192)  as  the  name  of 
some  Libyan  deer  or  antdi^ie.  JSMma  (viL  191 
also  mentions  the  w^yafjoSf  but  gives  no  man 
than  the  name;  comp.  alio  Juvenal  {SaL  zL  138). 
It  Is  usual  to  identify  the  pifgarg  of  the  Gnek 
and  Latin  .writere  with  the  addax  of  North  Africa, 
Nubia,  etc.  {Addax  natomaadabu)'^  bat  we  cannot 
regard  this  point  as  saUsfatftorily  settled.  lu  the 
firat  place,  this  antelope  does  not  presait  at  all  tba 
required  characteristic  implied  by  ita  name;  asid, 
in  the  sefond,  there  is  much  reason  for  believing, 
with  Riippell  {Atlas  su  der  Rtite  im  NdnL  A/rUt, 
p.  21),  and  Hamilton  Smith  (Griffith's  Cwner'a 
Anim,  King.  iv.  198),  that  the  Addax  is  idenliesd 
with  the  Strtpmcero9  of  Pliny  (N.  IT.  u.  S7>, 
which  animal,  it  must  be  observed,  the  Room* 
naturalist  distinguishes  from  the  pjfgargvu  (viiL 
63).  Indeed  we  may  regard  the  identity  of  the 
Addax  and  Pliny's  Strqmctrot  as  cstaUished ;  lior 
when  this  species  was,  after  many  yean,  at  kngth 
rediscovered  by  Hemprich  and  RuppeU.  it  was 
found  to  be  called  by  the  Arabic  name  of  okas  or 
adasy  the  very  name  which  Pliny  gives  as  the  beal 
one  of  his  Sir^nicti'os,  The  pygargus,  therefores, 
must  be  sought  for  in  some  animal  difftreut  from 
the  addax.  There  are  several  antelopes  which  havo 
the  characteristic  white  croup  reqidred;  many  «f 
which,  however,  are  inhabitants  of  South  Africa, 
such  as  the  Spring-bok  {Aniidoreag  eudtore)  and 
the  Bonte-bok  {Damalu  yggm^ga).  We  are  in- 
clined to  consider  the  «vy<^>yof ,  or  pggargmt^  as 
a  generic  name  to  denote  any  of  the  white-naiped 
antelopes  of  North  Africa,  Syria,  etc.,  soch  as  the 
Ariel  gazelle  {AntiUtpe  AraUca^  Hempridi),  the 
Isabella  gaselle  {Gazella  JanbeUinn);  perhaps  too 
the  mohr,  both  of  Abyssinia  {G,  S^emmermgii) 
and  of  Western  Africa  {G.  Mttkry,  may  be  Inchided 
under  the  term.  Whether,  however,  the  LXX. 
and  Yulg.  are  correct  in  their  iuterpretatioQ  of 
diihdmis  another  question:  but  there  is  no  col- 
lateral evidence  of  any  kind  beyond  the  autboii^ 
of  the  two  most  important  versions  to  aid  as  in 
our  investigation  of  this  word,  of  wfaieh  TSfioos 
etymologies  have  been  givm  from  iriiicb  nothing 
definite  can  be  learnt  W.  U. 

•PYR'RHtrS  inu^^os,  red-haired:  Pgr- 
rhtu)^  father  of  Sopater,  one  of  Paa]*s  eompaay  on 
his  journey  from  Greece  to  Asia  (Acts  zx.  4). 
Tlte  name  in  that  passage  is  undoubtedly  gennioe, 
being  found  in  the  best  copies  of  the  text,  though 
omitted  in  the  iexht$  rtctpiuM^  and  henee  abo  in 
the  A.  y.  The  ftithcr  was  no  doubt  a  Berean  as 
well  as  the  son,  but  whether  he  was  a  Christian  or 
not  is  uncertain,  un]e88,as  some  suppose.  Sopater 
and  Sosipater  (Rom.  xri.  21)  were  forais  of  the  same 
name,  and  bebnged  in  this  history  to  the  same  p»- 
■on.  In  the  ktter  ease  he  was  at  Corinth  n^ai 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Church  at  Rome.  The  neotioB 
of  the  &ther  serves  to  distinguisli  this  Sopater  frm 
others  of  the  same  name.  The  sanw  uaaj^  exists 
in  modem  Greek.  H. 
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QUAILS  (l^ip,  Mv;  but  in  Ktri  Vbjp, 
tUdw:  6fnirfOfi'firpa:  coiumix).  Variotu  opinions 
have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  of  the  food  denoted 
bj  the  Heb.  Mtv^  which  on  two  distinct  occasions 
was  supplied  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness ;  see 
£z.  xvi.  13,  on  which  occasion  the  people  were 
between  Sin  and  Sinai;  and  Num.  xi.  31,  32, 
when  at  the  station  named,  in  consequence  of  the 
Judgment  which  befell  them,  Kibroth-hattaavah 
That  the  Hebrew  word  is  correctly  rendered  '*  quails,** 
is  we  think  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  notwith 
standing  the  different  interpretations  which  have 
been  assigned  to  it  by  several  writers  of  eminence. 
Ludolf,  for  instance,  an  author  of  high  repute, 
has  endeavored  to  show  that  the  ieUtv  were  locusts; 
■ee  his  Diutrtatlo  de  Locustis^  cum  Dialiiba^  etc.. 
Franc,  ad  Moen.  1694.  His  opinion  has  been  fully 
advocated  and  adopted  by  Patrick  {CommtnL  on 
Num,  xi.  31,  32);  the  Jews  in  Arabia  also,  as  we 
learn  from  Niebuhr  (Beschreib.  wn  Arab.  p.  172), 
**  are  convinced  that  the  birds  which  the  Israelites 
ate  in  such  numbers  were  only  clouds  of  locusts. 
and  they  laugh  at  those  translators  who  suppose 
that  they  found  quails  where  quails  were  never 
seen.**  Rudbeck  {Ichthyul.  BibL  Spec,  i.)  has  ar- 
gued  in  favor  of  the  iildv  meaning  **  flying-fish,*' 
■ome  species  of  the  genus  KxoceUu ;  Michaelis  at  one 
time  held  the  same  opinion,  but  ailerwards  prop- 
erty abandoned  it  (see  Rosenmiiller,  Not.  ad  Bo- 
chart.  Hiei-oz.  ii.  549).  A  late  writer,  Rhrenbei^ 
{Gcograph.  Ztlt.  ix.  86),  from  having  observed  a 
number  of  ** flying  fish*'  (gurnards,  of  the  genus 
TrigU  of  Oken,  Dactylopterus  of  modem  icthyolo- 
gista)  lying  dead  on  the  shore  near  Elim,  believed 
that  ihU  was  the  food  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  named  the  fish  **  Trigla  Israelitarum.*' 
Hermann  von  der  Hardt  supposed  that  the  locust 
bird  {Pastor  Ro$eut)^  was  intended  by  aildv;  and 
recently  Mr.  Forster  (  Voice  of  Jsraelj  p.  98)  has 
advanced  an  opinion  that  **  red  geese  **  of  the  genus 
Casirca  are  to  be  understood  by  the  Hebrew  term ; 
a  similar  explanation  has  been  suggested  by  Stan- 
ley {S.  ^  P.  p;  82)  and  adopted  by  Tennent  {Cey- 
lorij  i.  487,  note):  this  is  apparently  an  okl  conceit, 
Ibr  Patrick  {Numb.  xxi.  31)  alludes  to  such  an  ex- 
planation, but  we  have  been  unable  to  trace  it  to 
its  origin.  Some  writers,  while  they  hold  that  the 
original  word  denotes  *«  quails,'*  are  of  opinion 
that  a  species  of  sand-grouse  {Pteroclet  aUhata), 
flrequent  in  the  Bible-lands,  is  also  included  under 
the  term;  see  Wvaet  {BibL  Realwdrt.  u.  772): 
Rosenmuller  {Not.  ad  Uieroz,  ii.  649);  Faber 
{ad  Ilarmer^    iL   442);    Geseniua    {Thes.   s.   v. 

*)btp).  It  is  usual  to  refer  to  Hasselquist  as  the 
authority  for  belie%'ing  that  the  Kata  (sand-grouse) 
is  denoted :  this  traveller,  however,  was  rather  in- 
clined to  believe,  with  some  of  the  writers  named 
above,  that  **  locusts,**  and  not  birds,  are  to  be 
understood  (p.  443);  and  it  is  diflScult  to  make 
•ut  what  he  means  by  Tetrao  TsratUtarum,  Un- 
fueus  supposed  be  intended  by  it  the  common 
•« quail:**  in  one  paragraph  he  states  that  the 
Arabians  call  a  bird  **of  a  grayish  color  and  less 
than  our  partridge,**  by  the  name  of  Kntta.  He 
adds  *«An  Selaw?**  This  eannot  ba  the  Piero- 
7k$alchata, 
The  view  taken  by  Ludolf  may  ba  dismissed 
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I  with  a  very  few  words.  The  expression  in  Pfr 
kxvuL  27  of  "  featheied  fowl  **  (^3D  f\^V\  which 
is  uied  in  reference  to  the  tildv^  cleariy  denotes 
some  bird,  and  Ludolf  quite  fails  to  prove  that  it 
may  include  winged  insects;  again  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  evidence  to  support  the  opinion  that 
iiidv  can  signify  any  "  kxsust,"  this  term  being 
used  in  the  Arabic  and  the  cognate  kinguages  to  de- 
note a  *^  qu:iil.'*  As  to  any  species  of  **  flying-fish,*' 
whether  belonging  to  the  genus  Dactytoptet-us^  or 
to  that  of  Exocettit,  being  intended,  it  will  be 
enough  to  state  that  "flying-fish  *'  are  quite  un- 
able to  sustain  their  flight  above  a  few  hundred 
yards  at  the  most,  and  ne\'er  could  have  been 
taken  in  the  Red  Sm  in  numbers  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  Israelitish  host,  llie  interpretation  of 
tildv  by  '•  wild  geese,**  or  "  wikl  cranes,**  or  any 
**  wild  fowl,"  is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  without  a 
particle  of  evidence  in  its  &vor.  The  Catarca^ 
with  which  Mr.  Forster  identifies  the  tilav^  is  the 
C.  rutiUa^  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  mallard, 
which  can  by  no  means  answer  the  supposed  requi> 
site  of  standing  three  feet  high  from  the  ground. 
'*  Tlie  Urge  red-legged  cranes,**  of  which  IVofessor 
Stanley  speaks,  are  evidently  white  storks  ( Ciconia 
alba\  and  would  fulfill  the  condition  as  to  height; 
but  the  flesh  is  so  nauseous  that  no  Israelite  could 
have  done  more  than  have  tasted  it    With  respect 


PUrodes  aUkata. 

to  the  PterocUs  alchntay  neither  it  nor  indeed 
any  other  species  of  the  genus  can  square  with  the 
Scriptural  account  of  the  iildv;  the  sand-grouse  are 
birds  of  strong  wing  and  of  unwearied  flight,  and 
never  could  Iwve  been  captured  in  any  numbera 
by  the  Israelitish  multitudes.  We  much  question, 
moreover,  whether  the  people  woukl  have  eaten  to  ex> 
cess  —  for  so  much  the  expression  translated  "  fully 
satisfied  **  (Ps.  kxviii.  29)  implies  —  of  the  flesh  of 
this  bird,  fbr  according  to  the  testimony  of  trav- 
ellera,  from  Dr.  Russell  {Hist,  of  Aleppo,  ii.  194, 
2d  ed.)  down  to  observers  of  to-day,  the  flesh  o^ 
sand-grouse  is  bard  and  tasteless.  It  is  «.'iear, 
however,  that  the  sildo  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
105tb  Psalm  denotes  the  common  "  quail "  ( Cotur- 
nix  dadyli$on(tns)  and  no  bird.    In  the  fi»t  place, 

the  Hebrew  word  ^^  ^t^  i>  unquestionably  iden- 
tical with  the  Arable  sabod  (i<aJLiM)  *  *^  quail'* 
According  to  Schultens  {Orig.  Heb.  I  231)  the 
Heb.   r^ip  is  derived  firom  an  Arabic  root  '*  to  ba 

fist;'*  the  round,  plump  form  xx(  a  quail  is  emi- 
nently suitable  to  this  etymok)gy ;  indeed,  its  fiii- 
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oen  ifl  proverbiaL  The  objections  which  have  been 
uiged  by  Patrick  and  others  af^inst  "  quails  **  being 
intended  are  very  easily  refuted.  The  expression, 
**  as  if  it  were  two  cubits  (hi^b )  upon  the  lace  of  the 
earth  '*  (Num  xi.  31)  is  explained  by  the  IJCX.,  by 
the  Vulg.,  and  by  Joeephus  {Ani.  iii.  1,  §  5),  to  refer 
to  the  height  at  which  quails  flew  alove  the  ground, 
in  their  exhausted  condition  fW)ni  their  long  flight 
As  to  the  enormous  quantities  which  the  least  suc- 
cessful Israelite  is  said  to  have  taken,  namely,  **  ten 
homers,'*  in  the  space  of  a  night  and  two  days, 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  "  ho- 
mers '*  here  spoken  of  do  not  denote  strictly  the  meas- 
ure of  that  name,  but  simply  *<a  heap:"  this  is 
the  explanation  given  by  Onkek>s  and  the  Arabic 
fcrsions  of  Saadias  and  Erpenius,  in  Num.  zi.  31. 


Cbtumix  vtiigttris. 

The  quail  migrates  in  inunense  numbers;  see 
PUny  (ff,  N.  X.  23),  and  Toumefort  (  Voyage,  I 
329),  who  says  that  all  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  are  covered 
with  these  birds.  Col.  Sykes  states  that  such 
quantities  were  once  caught  in  Capri,  near  Naples, 
as  to  have  aflbrded  the  bishop  no  small  share  of 
his  revenue,  and  that  in  consequence  he  has  been 
called  Bishop  of  Quails.  The  same  writer  men- 
tions also  {Trans.  ZoSl.  Soc.  u.)  that  160,000 
quails  have  been  netted  in  one  season  on  this  little 
island;  according  to  Temminck  100,000  have  been 
taken  near  Nettuno,  in  one  day.  The  Israelites 
would  have  had  little  difficulty  in  capturing  liirge 
quantities  of  these  birds,  as  they  are  known  to 
arrive  at  places  sometimes  so  completely  exhausted 
by  their  flight  as  to  be  readily  taken,  not  in  nets 
only,  but  by  the  hand.  See  Diod.  Sic.  (i.  82, 
ed.  Dindorf);  Prosper  Alpinus  (Rerum  AiluyjiL 
iv.  1);  Joeephus  {Ant.  iii.  1,  §  5).  Sykes  (/.  c.) 
says  **  they  arrive  in  spring  on  the  shores  of  I'rov- 


a  *  In  tilie  northern  parts  of  Psrsia  and  Armenia, 
according  to  Morler,  quails  are  taken  in  fpreat  abun- 
dance, and  with  great  eaee,  with  the  simplest  poanlble 
machinery.  The  men  stick  two  poles  in  their  gir- 
dles, on  which  poles  they  so  stretch  a  coat  or  pair 
of  trousers,  that  the  sleeves  or  the  legs  shall  prqieet 
like  the  horns  of  a  beast.  Thus  disguised,  they  prowl 
about  the  fields  with  a  hand-net,  and  the  quails, 
simply  supposing  the  strange  object  to  be  a  homed 
beast,  and  therefore  harmless  to  them,  allow  him  to 
approach  tUl  he  throws  the  net  over  them.  Rude 
■i  sueh  a  eontrivanoe  seems,  the  PSKrians  catch  them 
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enoe  so  fiOigued  that  for  the  fint  lev  days  thif 
allow  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand/*' 
The  Israelites  »' spread  the  quails  round  a  boat  tfas 
camp;  "  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  dr}-ing  tlicoL 
The  Egyptians  similarly  prepared  these  birds;  see 
Herodotus  (iL  77),  and  BlaiUet  {Letfrcs  smr 
t]^fftff»fe,  ix.  21,  iv.  130).  The  expressk>n  '*  quails 
(rom  the  sea,**  Num.  xi.  81,  must  not  be  restricted 
to  denote  that  the  birds  came  from  the  sea  as 
their  starting-point,  but  it  must  be  taken  to  ahow 
the  direction  from  which  they  were  coming :  the 
quails  were,  at  the  time  of  the  event  nam^ed  in 
the  sacred  writings,  on  their  spring  joumej  of 
migration  northwards,  an  interesting  proof,  as  Cot 
Sykes  has  remarked,  of  the  perpetuation  oif  an  in- 
stinct through  some  3300  years;  the  flight  whfeh 
fed  the  multitudes  at  Kibroth-hattaai^  niiglit 
have  started  from  Southern  Egypt  and  croeaed  the 
Red  Sea  near  Ras  Mohammed,  and  so  up  the  Golf 
of  Akabah  into  Arabia  Petrsea.  It  is  intereeting 
to  note  the  time  specified ;  "  it  was  at  even  **  tiiat 
they  began  to  arrive;  and  they  no  doubt  continued 
to  come  all  the  night  Many  oliservers  have  le^ 
corded  that  the  quail  migrates  by  night,  though  tl&ii 
is  denied  by  Col.  Montagu  (OrnithuL  Diet.  art. 
''  Quail  ").(>  The  flesh  of  the  quail,  though  of  an 
agreeable  quality,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be 
heating,  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  deatJis 
that  occurred  from  eating  the  food  in  the  wilder- 
ness resulted  partly  from  these  birds  feeding  on 
hellebore  (Pliny,  ff,  AT.  x.  23)  and  other  poisonoos 
planU;  iee  Winer,  Bib.  Rtalwb.  ii.  778;  but  tl&ii 
is  exceedingly  improbable,  although  the  immoder- 
ate gratification  of  the  appetite  for  the  space  of  a 
whole  month  (Num.  xi.  20)  on  such  food,  in  a  hot 
climate,  and  in  tlie  case  of  a  people  who  at  the  time 
of  the  wanderings  rarely  tasted  flesh,  might  have 
induced  dangerous  symptoms.  **The  plague  ** 
seems  to  have  been  directly  sent  upon  the  peopb 
by  God  as  a  punishment  for  their  murmuringi, 
and  perhaps  is  not,  even  in  a  subordinate  sense  to 
be  attributed  to  natural  causes. 

The  quail  {Cottofux  dnctyliwnans),  the  only 
species  of  the  genus  known  to  migrate,  haa  a  very 
wide  geographical  range,  being  found  in  China, 
India,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  England,  and, 
according  to  Temminck,  in  Japan.  See  Col.  Sykes's 
paper  on  "The  Quails  and  Hemipodti  of  India" 
{Trans. of  Zo5L  Soc  ii.). 

The  oprvyoii4trpa  of  the  LXX.  sbotUd  not  be 
passed  over  without  a  brief  notice.  It  is  not  easy 
to  determhie  what  bird  is  intended  by  this  term  m 
used  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny  {orttffftfmetm);  accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  of  this  bird  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  on  Natural  Hbtoiy  jutl^  men- 
tioned, the  ortygometra  precedes  the  quail  in  its 
migrations,  and  acts  ss  a  sort  of  leader  to  the 
flight  Some  ornithologists,  as  Belon  and  Flem- 
ing (  Brit.  Anim.  p.  98)  have  assigned  this  term 
to  the  '*  Landrail "  {Crex  pratensis),  the  Roi  des 


thus  with  astonishing  rapidity  {Suomd  Jaumty,  p>. 
848,  as  quoted  bjr  P.  H.  Qosae  in  Fkirbaini**  imperii 
Bible  Diet.  U.  741).  For  other  modes  of  capUiri^ 
these  birds  still  practiced  In  the  HMt,  ee*  Wood^ 
BH4e  Animals  (Lond.  1869),  pp.  485. 438.  A. 

6  ^  On  two  suoeeseive  years  1  obeerred  CDoewMos 
flights  of  quails  on  the  N.  coast  of  Algeria,  which  ai^ 
rived  from  the  South  in  tht  nighty  and  vers  at  daj>- 
break  In  such  numbem  through  the  plains,  tlftat 
scores  of  sportimm  had  only  to  shoot  as  flttt  as  tbsf 
eould  reload  "  (H.  B.  Tristram). 
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QUARBIBS,  THE 

GUUes  of  Um  FmHih,  Re  di  Qnaglie  of  the  Ital 
ians,  and  the  Wachtd-Konig  of  &e  Germans,  but 
with  what  reason  we  are  unable  to  saj;  probably 
the  LXX.  use  the  term  as  a  synonym  of  UprvL 
or  to  express  the  good  condition  in  which  the  birds 
werOf  for  Hesyc^us  explains  hprvyoii4trpa  by 
JipTvl  iwtp/ityddris. «.  «•  "a  quail  or  lai^  sire." 
Thus,  in  point  of  etymology,  zoology,  history, 
and  the  authority  of  almost  all  the  important  old 
versions,  we  have  as  complete  a  chain  of  evidence 
in  proof  of  the  quail  being  the  true  representative 
of  the  9ildv  as  can  possibly  be  required.     W.  H. 

•  QUARRIES,  THE  (D'^Vd?  :  kwh  rAy 
yKvirr»P'  tibi  erant  idola)  are  mentioned  in  Judg. 
ui.  19,  26  (A.  v.),  as  a  place  well  knoH-n  near  Gil- 
tpX.  Ehud,  after  hisving  brought  his  present  to  Kg- 
k>n,  king  of  Moab,  went  with  his  attendants  on 
their  return  as  fiur  as  these  '* quarries'*  (A.  V.), 
and  then  **  turned  again  fVom  them,'*  and  went 
back  to  execute  the  meditated  murder  alone.  In- 
stead of  *♦  quarries,'*  or »» quarry,*'  the  A.  V.  renders 
ptdlim  orpfstl  elsewhere  (31  times  in  the  singu- 
lar and  21  times  in  the  plural,  and  also,  Judg.  iii. 
19,  in  the  margin)  by  **graven"  or  **  carved  im- 
ages." It  is  certainly  unsafe,  in  view  of  such  a 
usage,  to  admit  an  exceptional  meaning  in  this  place. 
See  against  that  supposition  especially  Bachmann, 
Dot  Buck  dtr  Jiiehter,  p.  208  ff.  (1868).  A  few 
noake  the  word  a  proper  name,  PegiUm^  with  refer- 
ence to  some  ancient  idolatry  there,  though  no 
longer  practiced  in  Ehud's  time. 

Professor  Cassel,  Jilchttr  u.  Ruth,  p.  37,  hi 
Lange's  Bibelwerk  (1865),  suggests  another  expb- 

nation.  He  understands  that  the  D"^  v^D^  were 
landmarks  (consbting  of  pillars  or  heaps  o^  stone, 
<rni\ai)  which  marked  the  boundary  between  the 
territory  of  the  Moabites  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
(held  by  them  as  conquerors  at  that  time)  and  that 
of  the  Hebrews;  and  that  it  was  fh>m  these  stone 
heaps  or  piUars  that  Ehud  turned  back  after  part- 
ing with  his  servants.  PeiiUm,  in  this  sense, 
would  be  neariy  allied  to  that  of  "  images,**  idol- 
gods  (comp.  Deut.  vii.  25  and  Isa.  xlii.  8),  since 
boundaries  {lapidei  $acri,  termini)  were  regarded 
M  properly  invioUte,  consecrated.  To  the  heathen 
tbey  were  hardly  less  than  objects  of  religious  ven- 
eration. The  Hebrews  would  naturally  speak  of 
them  with  refereooe  to  the  feelings  of  their  fordgn 
oppressors,  though  we  need  not  altogether  acquit 
the  Hebrews  of  a  similar  superstition.  Fiirst  sanc- 
tions "quarries,'*  but  as  Taigumic  rather  than 
Hebrew.  H. 

QUARTUS  {Ko^ot  [ImL  fourth]:  Qtwr- 
ttu)y  a  Christian  of  Orinth,  whose  salutations  St. 
Paul  sends  to  the  brethren  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvl.  23). 
There  is  the  usual  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Seventy  disciples;  and  it  is  also  said  that  he  ulti- 
mately became  Bishop  of  Berytus  (TiUemont,  i. 
334).a  E.  H— s. 

QUATERNION  (rrrpdZtov:  quntemio),  a 
military  term,  signifying  a  guard  of  four  soldiers, 
two  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  person  of  a  pris- 
oner, while  the  other  two  kept  watch  outside  the 
door  of  his  cell  (Yegetius,  DeRemiLilLS;  Polyb. 
fl.  33,  §  7).    Peter  was  delivered  over  to  four  such 


a  •  In  th9  Onek  It  Is  Quartuf  —  "<  the  brother  ** 
(DOC  tadeflnlte,  A.  V.),  which  impUes  that  he  was  weU 
known  to  ths  Boman  Christians.  H. 
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bodies  of  four  (AcU  xu.  4),  each  of  which  took 
charge  of  him  for  a  single  watch  of  the  night. 

W.  L.B. 
*  Gf  the  quaternion  on  guard  at  a  given  time, 
two  may  have  watched  at  the  door  of  the  cell,  and 
two  at  the  gate  which  opened  mto  the  city.  Peter, 
in  making  bis  e8ca|)e,  **  passed  through  "  (SicX^ciy)  a 
first  and  a  second  watch  i<pv\aitfi)i  which  suggests 
the  idea  of  more  than  one  sentinel  at  each  post 
Walch  thinks  that  the  two  sddiere  to  whom  Peter 
was  bound  in  the  prison  (ver.  6)  did  not  bek>ng  to 
the  quaternion,  inasmuch  as  the  security  of  Peter 
might  not  require  them  to  be  changed  during  the 
night  like  the  others.  On  theee  details,  and  the 
ai^ueology  of  the  subject  generally,  see  especially 
Wakh,  De  vincuUs  Petri,  \n  his  DisierU.  ad  Ada 
ApotL  pp.  147-190.  H. 

QUEEN  (n|^9i  \9ttf;  TTT^'^^).  Of  the 
three  Hebrew  terms  cited  as  the  equivalents  of 
"  queen  **  in  the  A.  V.,  the  first  abne  is  applied  to 
a  quaen-reynant ;  the  first  and  second  equally  to  a 
queen-ooNjort,  without,  however,  implying  the  dig- 
nity which  in  European  nations  attaches  to  that 
position;  and  the  third  to  the  queen-tiao<Aer,  to 
whom  that  dignity  is  transferred  in  oriental  courts. 
The  etymological  force  of  the  words  acriords  with 
their  application.  Afalcdh  is  the  feminine  of  nf- 
lech,  ** king;  '*  it  b  applied  in  iU  first  sense  to  the 
queen  of  Sbeba  (1  K.  x.  1 ),  and  in  its  second  to 
the  wives  of  the  first  rank,  as  distinguished  iVom 
the  concubines,  in  a  royal  harem  (Esth.  i.  9  ff.,  vii. 
1  £;  C^L  vi.  8):  the  term  "princesses  **  is  sim- 
ilarly used  in  1  £.  xi.  3.  ShSff^  simply  means 
"  wife;  *'  it  is  applied  to  Sok>nK>n*s  bride  (Ps.  xlv. 
9),  and  to  the  wires  of  the  first  rank  in  the  harems 
of  the  Chaldee  and  Persian  monarchs  (Dan.  v.  2, 8; 
Neb.  ii.  6).  GMrdh,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expres- 
sive of  authorit};;  it  means  "  powerfiil  **  or  "  mis. 
tress.*'  It  woukl  therefore  be  applied  to  the  female 
who  exercised  the  highest  authority,  and  this,  in  an 
oriental  househoM,  b  not  the  wife  but  the  mother 
of  the  master.  Strange  as  such  an  arrangement  at 
first  sight  appears,  it  b  one  of  the  inevitable  results 
of  polygamy:  the  number  of  the  wives,  their  social 
position  {Mnevions  to  marriage,  and  the  precarious- 
neas  of  their  hold  on  the  afibctions  of  their  lord, 
combine  to  annihilate  their  Influence,  which  b  trans- 
ferred to  the  mother  as  being  the  only  female  who 
occupies  a  fixed  and  dignified  position.  Hence  the 
application  of  the  term  gHAr&h  to  the  queen-nuXAer, 
the  extent  of  whose  influence  b  well  illustrated  by 
the  narrative  of  the  interview  of  Sobmon  and  Bath- 
sheba,  as  given  in  1  K.  ii.  19  ff*.  The  tenn  b  ap- 
plied to  Maachah,  Asa's  mother,  who  was  deposed 
from  her  dignity  In  consequence  of  her  idolatry  (1 
K.  XV.  13;  2  dhr.  xv.  16);  to  Jesebel  as  contrasted 
with  Joram  (2  K.  x.  13,  ^  the  chiklren  of  the  king, 
and  the  children  of  the  queen  ** ) ;  and  to  the  mother 
of  Jehoiachin  or  Jeconiah  (Jer.  xiii.  18;  comp.  2  K. 
xxiv.  12;  Jer.  xxix.  2).  In  1  K.  xi  19,  the  text 
probably  requires  emendation,  the  reading  followed 

in  theLXX^  nYlTJil,  "the  elder,*'  according 
better  with  the  context  W.  L.  a 

QUEEN   OP  HEAVEN.    In  Jer.  vii.  18, 

xUv.  17, 18, 19,  25,  the  Heb.  D'^styn  n?ba 

mikceih  hashihdmayim,  b  thus  rendered  in  the 
A.  v.  In  the  margin  b  given  ^^  frame  or  work- 
manship of  heaven,**  for  in  twenty  of  Kennicott*8 

MSa  the  rmdmg  b  H^bip,  M^scea,  of  whbh 
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this  it  the  timnaiation,  uid  the  lame  ia  the  ease  in 
fourteen  MSS.  of  J«!r.  xliv.  18,  and  in  thirteen  of 
Jer.  xiiv.  19.  The  hitter  reftditig  is  followed  bythe 
LXX.  and  Peshito  Sjriac  in  Jer.  vii.  18,  but  in  all 
the  other  passages  the  received  text  is  adopted,  as 
by  the  Vulgate  in  every  instance.     Kimchi  says: 

•*  M  is  wanting,  and  it  is  as  if  HDWbc,  *  work- 
manship of  heaven,*  i.  e.  the  stars ;  and  some  inter- 
pret *  the  queen  of  heaven,"  i.  «.  a  great  star  which 
is  in  the  heavens."  Rashi  is  in  ia\x>r  of  the  latter; 
and  the  Tars^um  renders  throughout  "  the  star  of 
heaven.**  Kircher  was  in  favor  of  some  constella^ 
tion,  the  Pleiades  or  Hyades.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  '*  queen  of  heaven  *'  is  the  moon 
(comp.  "siderum  regina,**  Uor.  Camu  Sec.  35, 
and  **regina  cceli,**  Apul.  3feL  xi.  667),  wor- 
shipped as  Ashtaroth  or  Astarte,  to  whom  the  He- 
brew women  offered  cakes  in  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Hitzig  {Der  Proph,  Jeranfa^  p.  64)  says  the 
Jlebrews  gave  this  title  to  the  Egyptian  Keith, 
whose  name  in  the  form  'HA-uith,  with  the  Egyp- 
tian article,  appears  with  Chat  of  Baal  Hanim&n, 
on  four  Carthaginian  mscriptions.  It  is  little  to 
the  purpose  to  inquire  by  what  other  names  this 
goddies!*  was  known  among  the  Phoenician  colonists: 
the  Hebrews,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  appear  not 
to  have  given  her  any  special  title.  The  Ikbylo- 
nian  Venus,  according  to  Harpocration  (quoted  by 
Selden,  de  DU  <Sym,  synt  2,  cap.  6,  p.  220,  ed. 
1617 ),  was  also  styled  "  the  queen  of  heaven.**  Mr. 
Layard  identifies  Hera,  <*the  second  deity  mentioned 
by  Diodorus,  with  Astarte,  Mylitta,  or  Venus,**  and 
with  the  "  *  queen  of  heaven,*  frequently  mentioned 

in  the  sacred  volumes The  planet  which 

bore  her  name  was  sacred  to  her,  and  in  the  Assyr- 
ian sculptures  a  star  is  placed  upon  her  head.  She 
was  called  Beltis,  because  she  was  the  female  form 
of  tlie  great  divinity,  or  Baal;  the  two,  there  is 
reason  to  conjecture,  having  been  originally  but  one, 
and  androgyne.  Her  worship  penetrated  from  As- 
syria into  Asia  Minor,  where  its  Assyrian  origin 
was  recognized.  In  the  rock  tablets  of  Pterium  she 
is  represented,  as  in  those  of  Ass}-ria,  standing  erect 
on  a  lion,  and  crowned  with  a  tower  or  muntl  cor- 
onet; which,  we  learn  from  Lucian,  was  peculiar  to 
the  Semitic  figure  of  the  goddess.  This  may  have 
been  a  nxMiifieation  of  the  high  cap  of  the  Assyrian 
bas-reliefii.  To  the  Shemites  she  was  known  under 
the  names  of  Astarte,  Ashtaroth,  Mylitta,  and 
Alitta,  according  to  the  various  dialects  of  the  na- 
tions amongst  which  her  worship  prevailed  **  (iVtn- 
eveh,  ii.  454,  456,  457).  It  is  so  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate the  worship  of  the  moon-goddess  from  that  of 
the  planet  Venus  in  the  Assyrian  mythology  when 
introduced  among  the  western  nations,  that  the  two 
are  frequently  confused.  Movers  believes  that  Ash- 
toreth  was  originally  the  moon-goddess,  while  ac- 
cording to  Rawlinson  (flerod.  i.  521)  Mtar  is  the 
Babylonian  Venus,  one  of  whose  titles  in  the  Sar- 
danapalus  inscriptions  is  "  the  mistress  of  heaven 
and  earth.** 

With  the  cakes  (Q'^p-j?,  cavvArdm:  xovdrtt) 
which  were  offored  in  her  honor,  with  incense  and 
libations,  Selden  coo[ipares  the  wlrvpa  (A.  V. 
**bran  **)  of  Ep.  of  Jer.  4d,  which  were  burnt  by 
the  women  who  sat  by  the  wayside  near  the  idola- 
trous temples  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution. 
These  wirvpa  were  offered  hi  sacrifice  to  Hecate, 
while  invokmg  her  aid  for  success  in  love  (Tbeoer. 

i.  33).     The  Taigum  gives  ^^ipSfTl?,   canUUiH, 


QUIVBB 

which  elsewhere  appears  to  oe  the  Greek  ;f ci^iSv 
t6sj  *  sleeved  tunic  Rashi  says  the  cakes  Iwd  the 
image  of  the  god  stamped  upon  them,  and  Theod» 
ret  that  they  contained  pine-cones  and  raisiiw. 

W.  A.  W. 

•  QUEEN  OF  THE  SOUTH  (Luke  xL 
31).     [Sheba.] 

•  QUICK  (from  A-S.  ode  or  cwac)  =  liru^ 
ali\'e,  Lev.  xilL  10;  Num.  xvi.  30;  Ps.  Ir.  15,  euiT. 
3;  AcU  z.  42;  3 11m.  iv.  1;  Heb.  iv.  12;  1  Pet.  ir. 
5.  H. 

•  QUICKEN  =  to  make  alive  (A.-S.  osk- 
wft),  Ps.  cxix.  50;  1  Cor.  xv.  36;  Eph.  Ii  1,  ete. 
[Quick.]  H. 

QUICKSANDS,  THE  (^  5^«s:  Srtu), 
more  properiy  thb  Syrtis  (Acts  xxvil.  17),  the 
broad  and  deep  bight  on  the  North  African  coast 
between  Carthage  and  Cyrene.  The  name  is  derived 
fh>m  Sert,  an  Arabic  word  for  a  desert.  For  two 
reasons  this  region  was  an  object  of  peculiar  dread 
to  the  ancient  navigators  of  the  Mediterranean, 
partly  because  of  the  drifting  sands  and  the  heat 
along  the  shore  itself,  but  chiefly  because  of  the 
shallows  and  the  uncertain  currents  of  water  in  the 
bay.  Josephus,  who  was  himself  once  wrecked  in 
this  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  makes  Agrippa  say 
(B.  J.  ii.  16,  §  4),  ^fifpal  ical  rots  iMo6ovai  2vf 
Tc».  So  notorious  were  these  dangers,  that  thef 
became  a  commonplace  with  the  poets  (see  Hor. 
Od.  i.  22,  5;  Ov.  FasL  iv.  499;  VirgU,  ^luL 
111;  Tibull.  iii.  4,  91;  Lucan,  Pkars,  ix.  431). 
It  is  most  to  our  purpose  here,  however,  to  refer  to 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  was  £uniliar  with  all  the 
notions  of  the  Alexandrian  saifors.  In  the  4tii 
book  of  his  ArffwauL  1232-1237,  he  suppfies  fflos 
trations  of  tlie  passage  before  us,  in  more  ren>eett 
than  one  —  in  the  sndden  violence  {iimpwdy9ti9l 
of  the  terrible  north  wind  (^AoJ^  Bop^  tf^cAAa)^ 
in  ito  long  duration  {itn^da  w^tu  N^wros  iftmt 
Kcd  T6<r<ra  04p'  ^/uara)i  and  in  the  terror  wbkh 
the  sailors  felt  of  being  driven  into  the   Syrtis 

owitro'v  Sfiwrl  w^A«i).  [See  Clauda  and  Ec- 
ROCLYDON.]  There  were  properly  two  Syrtcs,  tlw 
eastern  or  larger,  now  called  the  GulfofSidrtty 
and  the  western  or  smaller,  now  t4ie  GvJ^f  of  Cabn. 
It  is  the  former  to  which  our  attention  is  directed 
in  this  passage  of  the  Acts.  The  ship  was  caogfaft 
by  a  northeasterly  gale  on  the  south  coast  e< 
Ckbte,  near  Mount  Ida,  and  was  driven  to  the 
island  of  Clauda.  This  line  of  drift,  continued, 
would  strike  the  greater  Syrtis:  whence  the  natu- 
ral apprehension  of  the  sailors.  [Ship.  J  The  best 
modem  account  of  this  part  of  the  African  coast  is 
that  which  is  given  (in  his  Memoir  on  the  Mtdi- 
Un-anean,  pp.  87-91, 186-190)  by  Admiral  Sm}th, 
who  was  himself  the  first  to  survey  this  bay  thoa^ 
oughly,  and  to  divest  it  of  many  of  its  terrofi. 

J.  S.H. 
QUIN'TUS  MEMM'IUS,  2  Kaoe.  xL  34. 
[See  Maklius,  T.  vol.  ii.  p.  1779  6.] 

•  QUmiN'IUS.     [Cybekics.] 

•  QUIT,  in  the  sense  of  acquU:  ^  Qnt  yovr 
selves  like  men''  (1  Sam.  iv.  9);  and,  <Qiiit  jm 
like  men''  (1  Cor.  xvi.  13).  H. 

QUIVER.  Two  disUnct  Hdnew  terms  aie 
represented  by  this  word  m  the  A.  V. 

(1  )  **bn,  tkilL  This  ooeurs  only  fai  Gen.  xxvfi. 
3:  "^Take  thy  weapons  (lit.  ^thy  things*'),  Ikj 
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qmver  uid  thy  bow/'  It  is  deriyed  (by  Geaaiini, 
Th€$,  p.  1604,  uid  Fiini,  HamAob.  iL  528)  from  a 
root  which  has  the  foroe  of  hanging.  The  passage 
itself  affords  no  clew  to  its  meaning.  It  may  there- 
fiore  signify  either  a  quiver,  or  a  suspended  weapon 
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As^yxlan  Warrior  with  QulTer. 

—  for  instance,  such  a  sword  as  in  our  own  kn- 
guage  wss  formerly  called  a  "  banger/*  Between 
these  two  significations  the  interpreters  are  divided. 
The  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Tai^gum  Pseudojon.  adhere 
to  the  former ;  Onkelos,  the  Peshito  and  Arabic  Ver- 
sions, to  the  latter. 

(2.)  n^Q^  athpdh.    The  root  of  this  word  is 
anoertain  (Gesenins,  Thes.  p.  161).   From  two  of  its 


Assyrian  Cbariot  with  Quiver. 

I  its  foroe  would  seem  to  be  that  of  con- 
taining or  ooDcealing  (Ps.  czxvii.  5;  Is.  xliz.  S). 
It  is  eonneoted  with  arrows  only  in  Lam.  iii.  13. 
Its  other  ooeurreuces  are  Job  zxxiz.  23,  Is.  zzii.  6, 
tnd  Jer.  v.  16.    In  each  of  these  the  LXX.  trans- 


late it  by  **  quiver "  i^ap4Tpa)t  with  two  ezcep 
tions,  Job  zxxix.  23,  and  Ps.  cxxvii.  5,  in  the  for- 
mer of  which  they  render  it  by  **  bow,"  in  the  lattei 
by  4wi0vfxia, 

As  to  the  thing  itself,  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
Bible  to  indicate  either  its  form  or  matei^  or  in 
what  way  it  was  carried.  The  quivers  of  the  As- 
syrians are  rarely  shown  in  the  sculptures.  When 
they  do  appear  they  are  worn  at  the  back,  with  the 
top  between  the  shoukiers  of  the  wearer,  or  hung 
at  the  side  of  the  chariot. 

The  Egyptian  warriors,  on  the  other  hand,  wore 
them  slung  nearly  horizontal,  drawing  out  the 
arrows  from  beneath  the  arm  (Wilkinson,  Poyuiar 
Account^  i.  354).  The  quiver  was  about  4  inches 
diameter,  supported  by  a  belt  passing  over  the 
shoulder  and  across  the  breast  to  the  opposite  sidd. 
When  not  in  actual  use,  it  was  shifted  behind. 

The  English  word  "quiver*  is  a.  variation  of 
"cover" — lh>m  the  French  couvnr;  and  there- 
fore answers  to  the  second  of  the  two  Hebrew 
words.  6. 

•  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE  O.  T.  IN 
THE  NEW.     [Old  Testamknt,  iii.] 


R. 

RA'AMAH  (npy'l  [trembUng,  lid  man$ 
of  a  hone]:  *Pry/tut,  [Alex.  P«7XA*««]  G«"-  *•  7; 
PafjLfui,  [Vat.  Po/ao,  Alex.  Pay/ia,]  Ez.  xxvii.  22: 

[Wiyy'^:  Pryfui,  1  Chr.  i.  9:]  Regma,  Reema). 
A  son*  of  Cush,  and  father  of  the  Cushite  Sheba 
and  Dedan.  The  tribe  of  Raamah  became  after- 
wards renowned  as  traders;  in  Ezekiel's  lamenta- 
tion for  Tyre  it  is  written,  "The  merchants  of 
Sheba  and  Raamah,  they  [were]  thy  merchants; 
they  occupied  in  thy  fiun  with  chief  of  all  the 
spices,  and  with  all  precious  stones  and  gold'* 
(xxvii.  22).  I1ie  general  question  of  the  identity, 
by  Intermarriage,  etc.,  of  the  Cushite  Sheba  and 
Dedan  with  the  Keturahites  of  the  same  names  is 
discussed,  and  the  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  ex- 
amined, in  art.  Dedan.  Of  the  settlement  of 
Raamah  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  there 
are  several  indications.  Trsces  of  Dedan  are  very 
fitint;  but  Raamah  seems  to  be  recovered,  through 
the  LXX.  resding  of  Gen.  x.  7,  in  the  'Ptyfid  of 
Ptol  vL  7,  and  'P^^a  of  Steph.  Byzant.  Of 
Sheba,  the  other  son  of  Raamah,  the  writer  has 

found  a  trace  in  a  ruined  city  so  named  (Luuw, 
Sheb^i)  on  the  island  of  Aw&l  (Mardsid,  s.  v.)\  be- 
fonging  to  the  province  of  Arabia  called  El-Bahreyn 
on  the  shores  c^  the  gulf.  [Sheba.]  This  iden- 
tification strengthens  that  of  Raamah  with  'Pryfid^ 
and  the  establishment  of  these  Cushite  settlements 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  is  of  course  important  to  the 
theory  of  the  identity  of  these  Cushite  and  Ketu- 
rahite  tribes:  but,  besides  etjmological  grounds, 
there  are  the  strong  reasons  stated  in  Dedan  for 
hokling  that  the  Cushites  colonized  that  region, 
and  for  connecting  them  commereially  with  Pales- 
tine by  the  great  desert  route. 

The  town  mentioned  by  Niebuhr  oaOed  Reymeh 

(SLeJ^,  Deicr.  de  tArabie)  cannot,  on  etymok)gieal 

grounds,  be  eoonected  with  Raamah,  as  It  wants  an 

equivalent  for  the  17  ;  noroan  weioppoeethatUii 
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to  be  pmbftbly  tnused  three  days*  Joornejr  from  Saii*k 
[UzAL],  the  capital  of  the  Yemen.        E.  S.  P. 

EAAMI'AH  (n;P7n:  t»„a^;  [Vat 
Noo^ua,  2.  m.  Noc/ua;]  FA.  Sotfua:  Ami»vt«). 
One  of  the  chiefs  who  returned  with  Zenibbabel 
(Neh.  vii.  7).  In  Ezr.  ii  2  he  is  called  Rkelaiah^ 
and  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  name*  in  the  LXX. 
of  Neheraiah  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion 
of  the  two  readings,  unless,  as  Burrlngton  {GtmaL 
ii.  68)  suggests,  'FttKfid  is  an  error  of  the  copyist 
for  PceAcJa,  the  uncial  letters  Ai  having  been  mis- 
taken for  M.  In  1  Esdr.  v.  8  the  name  appears  as 
Keesaias. 
RAAM'SES,  Ex.  i.  11.  [Rameses.] 
RAB3AH.  The  name  of  several  ancient 
places,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan,  llie 
root  is  raby  meaning  "multitude,**  and  thenoe 
•*  greatness,"  of  sice  or  importance  o  (Geseiiius, 
Thes.  p.  1254;  FUrst,  Handtcb,  ii.  347).  The  word 
•unives  in  Arabic  as  a  common  appellative,  and  is 
also  in  use  as  the  name  of  places  —  e.  gr.  BabOa 
on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea;  Rabbaky  a  temple  in 
the  tribe  of  Medshidj  (Freytag,  ii.  107  a);  and 
perhaps  also  Rabat  in  Morocco. 

L  (nan:  ^'PaBfidB,  yafide,  ii  'Va0$d; 
[Rom.  *Af><{8,  Josh.  xiii.  25  (so  Yat.);  'Pafifid, 
1  Chr.  XX.  1;  ii  w6\is  rod  *A/4/mJi',  E«.  xxv.  5 
(so  Vat  Alex.);  elsewhera  I>a3i3«^:  — Vat.  in  I 
Chr.  xvii.  27,  PafioB ;  1  Chr.  xx.  1,  Po^S/Sov, 
Pa3i3a;  Am.  i.  14,  Po^jSa  (so  Alex.);  Josh,  and 
Et.  as  above;  elsewhere  PafifiaOi  —  Alex,  in  Josh, 
xiit  25,  Am.  i.  14,  Fo^iBa;  2  Sam.  xii.  26,  PafiaB; 
£z.  as  above;  elsewhere  Pa0$aB;  —  FA.^  Jer.  xlix. 
2,  PafioB,  ver.  3,  FA.  Pfj8/Ba«:]  Babba,  Rabbnih.) 
A  very  strong  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  which, 
when  its  name  is  first  introduced  in  the  sacred 
records,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites.  In 
five  passages  (Deut.  iii.  11;  2  Sam.  xii.  26,  xviL 
27;  Jer.  xlix.  2;  Es.  xxi.  20)  it  is  styled  at  length 
Rabbath  bene-Ammdn,  A.  Y.  [in  Deut  iii.  11,  £k. 
xxi.  20]  Kabbath  [elsewhere  Kabbah]  of  the  Am- 
monites, or,  children  of  Ammon ;  but  elsewhere 
(Josh.  xxui.  25;  2  Sam.  xi.  1,  iii.  27,  29;  1  Chr. 
XX.  1;  Jer.  xlix.  8;  Es.  xxv.  5;  Amos'  i.  14) 
limply  Rabbah. 

It  appears  in  the  sacred  records  as  the  single 
city  of  the  Ammonites,  at  least  no  other  bears  any 
distinctive  name,  a  fisct  which,  as  has  been  afavady 
remarked  (vbL  i.  p.  84  6),  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  abundant  details  of  the  city  life  of  the  Moab- 
itea. 

Whether  it  was  originally,  as  some  ooigeettu^ 
the  Hah  of  which  the  Zuzim  were  dispossnsed  by 
Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  will  probably  remain 
finever  a  cor\jecture.<'  When  first  named,  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ammonites,  and  is  mentioned  as 
containing  the  bed  or  sarcophai^  of  the  giant  Og 
(Deut  iii.  11),  possibly  the  trophy  of  some  success- 
ful war  of  the  younger  nation  of  Lot,  and  more 
recent  settler  in  the  country,  against  the  more 
ancient  Rephaim.     With  the  people  of  Lot,  their 


a  It  h  hardly  necesaary  to  pdnt  out  that  the  tltl«> 
Rabbi  is  directly  derived  fVom  the  same  root 

b  In  Deut.  ill.  11  it  is  r^  airpf  ruK  viS>y  'Aia^mv  In 
both  MSS.  In  Jwh.  xiii.  26  the  Tat  has  *Apa^a  i} 
ivriv  caret  wp6<n»ww  *Apa2,  where  the  first  and  last 
words  of  the  sentence  seem  to  have  changed  places. 

e  The  statement  of  Eosebius  (Onom.  *'  Amman  ") 
fliat  it  was  originally  a  city  of  the  Raphaim,  Implies 
ttat  It  was  the  Ashteroth  Kamalm  of  Qen.  xlv.    In 


RABBAH 

kiosmeo  the  Israelitea  had  no  qnanel,  and  ffebketfc 
of-the-«hildren-of-Ammon  ranudncd  to  all  i^pesr* 
anoe  unmolested  during  the  first  period  of  ths 
Israelite  occupation.  It  was  not  ineladcd  in  the 
territory  of  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan;  the  Wx&tt 
of  Gad  stops  at  **  Aroer,  which  faces  Kabbah  ** 
(Josh.  xiii.  25).  The  attacks  of  the  Bene-AmmoD 
on  Israel,  however,  brought  these  peaceAil  i 
to  an  end.  Saul  must  ha\'e  had  oocupatioa  i 
on  the  west  of  Jordan  in  attacking  and  repeUing 
the  attacks  of  the  Philistines  and  in  pursuing  David 
through  the  woods  and  ravines  of  Jodah  to  prevent 
his  crossmg  the  river,  unleH  on  such  special  occa- 
sions as  the  relief  of  Jabeeh.  At  any  rate  we  never 
hear  of  his  having  penetrated  so  &r  in  thai  4firee- 
tion  as  Rabbah.  But  David's  anniea  were  oAn 
engaged  against  both  Moab  and  Ammon. 

His  first  Ammonite  campaign  appears  to  haive 
oceunsd  early  in  his  rdgn.  A  part  of  the  army, 
under  Abishai,  was  sent  as  far  as  Rabbah  to  ke^ 
the  Ammonites  in  check  (2  Sam.  x.  10,  14),  bat 
the  main  force  under  Joab  remained  at  Medeba 
(1  Ohr.  xix.  7).  The  following  year  was  occupied 
in  the  great  expedition  by  Davkl  in  penon  against 
the  Syrians  at  Hebun,  vdierever  that  may  have 
been  (2  San.  x.  15-19).  After  their  del^t  the 
Ammonite  war  was  resumed,  and  this  time  Rabbah 
was  made  the  main  point  of  attack  (xi.  1).  Joab 
took  the  command,  and  was  followed  by  the  wkoie 
of  the  army.  The  expedition  included  Kphnim 
and  Bei\jamin,  as  well  as  the  king^s  own  bite  (ver. 
11):  the  «* king's  slaves'*  (\-v.  1,  17,  24);  prob- 
ably David's  immediate  body-guard,  and  the  thirty- 
seven  chief  captains.  Uriah  was  certainly  there, 
and,  if  a  not  improbable  Jewish  tradition  may  bo 
adopted,  Ittai  the  Gittite  was  there  also.  [Ittai.] 
The  ark  accompanied  the  camp  (ver.  11 ),  the  only 
time  ^  that  we  hear  of  its  dcnng  iw,  except  that 
memorable  battle  with  the  Philistines,  wiien  Ha 
capture  caused  the  death  of  the  high-priest  David 
alone,  to  his  cost,  remained  in  Jerusalem.  The 
country  was  vrasted,  and  the  rovii^  Ammonites 
were  driven  with  all  their  property  (xii.  30)  into 
their  single  stronghold,  as  the  Bedouin  Kenftes 
were  driven  fiK>m  their  tents  inside  the  walb  of 
Jerusalem  when  Judah  was  overmn  by  the  Cfaal- 
dsrnns.  [Rechabitks.]  The  'siege  most  have 
lasted  nesirly,  if  not  quite,  two  years;  since  dmia^ 
its  progress  David  formed  his  connection  with 
Bathsheba,  and  the  two  children,  that  whidi  died 
and  Sok>mon,  were  successively  bom.  Tlie  salEes 
of  the  Ammonites  appear  to  have  finrmed  a  mam 
feature  of  the  siege  (2  Sam.  xi.  17,  ^).  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Joab  soooeeded  in  eapCvring  a 
portion  of  the  place  — the  **  city  of  watets,**  thai 
is,  the  k>wer  town,  so  called  from  ita  contaimi^ 
the  perennial  stream  which  rises  in  and  still  flows 
through  it  The  &ct  (which  seema  mdoobted) 
that  the  souree  of  the  stream  was  within  the  lower 
city,  expbiins  its  having  heU  out  fbr  so  kmg.  It  was 

abo  called  the  »'ro)-al  dty"  {71:^^1^^  "PyX 
perhaps  from  its  connection  with  Molech  or  HOooa 

sgreement  with  this  is  the  Ibet  that  It  was  In  tatm 
thnes  known  as  Astarte  (St«iA.  Bys.,  qootod  by  BMSv, 
p.  1155).  In  this  case  the  dnal  eodhig  of  Karagwa 
may  point,  as  soms  have  oo^Jeetured  in  Jemshilm'i, 
to  the  double  nature  of  the  d^  — a  lower  town  and  a 
eitsdel. 

rf  On  a  ftmner  oeoaslon  (Nam.  zxxL  f)  Che  '^bo^ 
things"  only  are  specified ;  an  expi-sarioa  wfaiA  har^ 
ssems  to  hidade  the  axk. 
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—  the  u  king  ** —  more  probably  from  ita  oonttin- 
ing  the  pakoe  of  Hauon  and  Kahath.  But  the 
dtadd,  which  rises  abrupUj  on  the  north  side  of 
Che  lower  town,  a  place  of  very  great  strength,  still 
remaiDed  to  be  taken,  and  the  honor  of  this  cap- 
tore,  Joab  (with  that  devotion  to  David  which 
rons  like  a  bright  thread  through  the  dark  web  of 
his  character)  insists  on  reserving  for  the  king. 
<*  I  have  fought,**  writes  he  to  his  uncle,  then  living 
at  ease  in  the  harem  at  Jerusalem,  in  all  the  satis- 
fiMtion  of  the  birth  of  Solomon  —  "I  have  fought 
against  Rabbah,  and  have  taken  <>  the  city  of  waters ; 
but  the  citadel  still  remains:  now  therefore  gather 
the  rest  of  the  people  together  and  come;  put  your- 
self at  the  head  of  the  whole  army,  renew  the 
assault  against  the  eitadel,  take  it,  and  thus  finish 
the  siege  which  I  have  carried  so  fiir,"  and  then 
he  ends  with  a  rough  banter^  — half  jest,  half 
earnest —  **  lest  I  take  the  city  and  in  future  it  go 
under  my  name.**  The  waters  of  the  k>wer  city 
once  in  the  hands  of  the  besiegers,  the  fiite  of  the 
citadel  was  certain,  for  that  fortress  possessed  in 
itself  (as  we  learn  from  the  invaluable  notice  of 
Joeephns,  AnL  vii.  7,  §  6)  but  one  well  of  limited 
supply,  quite  inadequate  to  the  throng  which 
crowded  Its  walls.  The  provisions  also  were  at  last 
exhausted,  and  shortly  after  David*s  arrival  the 
fortress  was  taken,  and  its  inmates,  with  a  very 
great  booty,  and  the  idol  of  Molech,  with  all  its 
costly  adornments,  fell  into  the  hands  of  David. 
Pttai;  Molech.] 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  city  was  demolished 
or  whether  David  was  satisfied  with  the  slaughter 
of  its  inmates.  In  the  time  of  Amos,  two  centuries 
and  a  half  Uter,  it  had  again  a  ^  wall  **  and 
*t  palaces,'*  and  was  still  the  saoctnary  of  Molech 

—  *'  the  king  '*  (Am.  L  U).  So  it  was  also  at  the 
date  of  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadneezar  (Jer.  ilix. 
2,  3),  when  its  dependent  towns  (**  daughters  ** ) 
are  mentioned,  and  when  it  is  named  in  such  terms 
as  imply  that  it  was  of  equal  Importance  with  Jeru- 
salem (£z.  xxi.  20).  At  Rabbah,  no  doubt,  Baalis, 
king  of  the  Bene-Amnoon  (Jer.  zl.  14),  held  such 
court  as  he  could  muster,  and  within  its  walls  was 
pfetted  the  attack  of  Ishmaal  which  cost  (}edaliah 
his  life,  and  drove  Jeremiah  into  Egypt  [Isumael 
6,  vol  ii.  p.  1172  b.]  The  denunciations  of  the 
prophets  just  named  may  have  been  Ailfilled,  either 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  five 
years  afterwards,  when  the  Assyrian  armies  ovei^ 
ran  the  country  east  of  Jordan  on  their  road  to 
Egypt  (Joseph.  AtU,  z.  9,  $  7).  See  Jerome,  m 
Jmot  L  41. 

In  the  period  between  the  Okl  and  New  Testa- 
ments, Rabbath-Ammon  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  much  importance,  and  the  scene  of  many 
contests.  The  natural  advantages  of  position  and 
water  supply  which  had  always  distinguished  it, 
still  made  it  an  important  citadel  by  turns  to  each 
side,  during  the  contentions  which  raged  for  so  k>ng 
over  the  whole  of  the  district.  It  lay  on  the  road 
between  Heshbon  and  Bosra,  and  was  the  lost  place 
at  which  a  stock  of  water  could  be  obtained  for  the 
journey  across  the  desert,  while  as  it  stood  on  the 
eonfines  of  the  richer  and  nK>re  dvilixed  country,  it 
formed  an  important  garrison  station,  for  repeUmg 
the  incurdons  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert 

fl  The  Vulgate  alters  the  force  of  the  whole  passage 
by  rBDdering  thi*  et  capitnda  at  wrb*  aquantmy  **  the 
dty  of  watam  Is  about  to  be  taken."  But  neither 
Btbrsw  nor  LXX.  wUl  bear  this  ioterpretatkui. 
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From  Ptolemy  Phikdelphus  (b.  c  285-S47)  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Philadelphia  (Jerome  on  Ea. 
XXV.  1),  and  the  district  either  then  or  subsequently 
was  called  Philadelpbene  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ill.  3,  §  8), 
or  Arabia  Philadelphensis  (Epiphanius,  in  Rittei, 
Syrien^  p.  1155).  In  b.  c.  218  it  was  taken  from 
the  then  Ptolemy  (Phifopator)  by  Antiochus  the 
Great,  after  a  bng  and  obstinate  resistance  from 
the  besi^ed  in  the  citadel.  A  communication  with 
the  spring  in  the  lower  town  had  been  made  since 
(possibly  in  consequence  of)  David*s  siege,  by  a  long 
secret  subterranean  passage,  and  had  not  this  been 
discovered  to  Antiochus  by  a  prisoner,  the  citadel 
might  have  been  enabled  to  hold  out  (Polybius,  v. 
17,  in  Bitter,  Syrien,  p.  1155 ).  During  the  struggle 
between  Antiochus  the  Pious  (SIdetes),  and  Ptolemy 
the  son-in-law  of  Simon  Maoosbieus  (cir.  b.  a  134), 
it  is  mentioned  as  being  governed  by  a  tyrant 
named  0>tylas  {AnL  xlii.  8,  §  1).  Its  ancient 
name,  though*  under  a  cloud,  was  still  used;  it  is 
mentioned  by  Polybius  (v.  71)  under  the  hardly 
altered  form  of  Rabbatkmana  {'Pafifiardfiaya)' 
About  the  year  65  we  hear  of  it  as  in  the  hands  of 
Aretas  (one  of  the  Arab  chiefs  of  that  name),  who 
retired  thither  from  Judca  when  menaced  by 
Scaorus,  Pompey*s  general  (Joseph.  B.  J,  i.  6,  §  3). 
The  Arabs  probably  held  it  tiU  the  year  b.  a  30, 
when  they  were  attacked  there  by  Herod  the  Great 
But  the  account  of  Josephus  (B.  J.  i.  19,  §§  5,  6) 
seems  to  imply  that  the  dty  was  not  then  inhabited, 
and  that  although  the  dtadel  formed  the  main 
point  of  the  combat,  yet  that  it  was  only  occupied 
on  the  instant  The  water  communication  above 
alluded  to  also  appean  not  to  have  been  then  in 
existence,  for  the  people  who  occupied  the  citadd 
quickly  surrendered  from  thirst,  and  the  whole 
affldr  was  over  in  six  days. 

At  the  Christian  era  Phikddphia  formed  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  region  of  Peraa  {B.  J.  iii.  8, 
§  3).  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  DecapoUs,  and 
as  hr  down  as  the  4th  century  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  strongest  dties  of  the 
whole  of  Ckele-Syria  (Cusebius,  Onom.  **  Amman ;  ** 
Ammianus  Marc  in  Ritter,  p.  1157).  Its  magnifi- 
cent theatre  (said  to  be  the  Urgest«  in  Syria), 
temples,  odeon,  mausoleum,  and  other  public  build- 
ings were  probably  erected  during  the  2d  and  3d 
centuries,  like  those  of  Jerask,  which  they  resem- 
ble in  style,  though  thdr  scale  and  design  are 
grander  (Lindsay).  Amongst  the  ruins  of  an 
>*  immense  temple  *'  on  the  ciUdd  hill,  Mr.  Tipping 
saw  some  prostrate  columns  5  ft.  diameter.  Its 
coins  are  extant,  some  bearing  the  figure  of  Astarte, 
some  the  word  Herakldon,  implying  a  worship  of 
Hercules;  probably  the  continuation  of  that  of 
Molech  or  Milcora.  From  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
we  learn  that  it  was  also  called  Astarte,  doubtless 
from  its  containing  a  temple  of  that  goddess.  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  a  native  of  Sbechem,  writing  about  a. 
D.  140,  speaks  of  the  dty  as  containing  a  multitude 
of  Ammonites  (Dial  with  Trypho)^  though  it 
would  probably  not  be  safe  to  interpret  this  too 
strictly. 

Philaddphia  became  the  seat  of  a  (Christian 
bishop,  and  was  one  of  the  nineteen  sees  of  **  Pal- 
estina  tertia,**  which  were  subordinate  to  Bostra 

ft  Very  eharaeterlstk  of  Joab.  See  a  •imilar  strain, 
2  Sam.  xix.  6. 

e  Mr.  Tipping  gives  the  following  dimenskms  in  his 
journal.  Breadth  840  ft. ;  height  42  steps ;  nasBaly 
lint  row  K),  seooad  14,  third  18. 
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(BeUnd,  PoZ.  p.  228.)  The  church  still  remains 
•*  in  excellent  preservation  **  with  iU  lofty  steeple 
(Lord  Lindsay).  Some  of  the  bishops  appear  to 
have  signed  under  the  title  of  Bakatha;  which 
Bakatha  is  by  Epiphanius  (himself  a  native  of 
Palestine)  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  im- 
ply that  it  was  but  another  name  for  Philadelphia, 
deri\*ed  from  an  Arab  tribe  in  whose  poewession  it 
was  at  that  time  (a.  d.  dr.  400).  But  this  is  doubt- 
ful (See  Reland,  Pa/,  p.  612;Ritter,  p.  1157.) 

Amman  <>  lies  about  22  miles  from  the  Jordan 
at  the  eastern  apex  of  a  triangle,  of  which  Hesh- 
bon  and  et-SaU  form  respectively  the  southern  and 
northern  points  It  is  about  14  miles  from  the 
former,  and  12  from  the  latter.  Jerash  is  due 
north  more  than  20  miles  distant  in  a  straight 
line,  and  35  by  the  usual  road  (Lindsay,  p.  278).  It 
lies  in  a  valley  which  is  a  branch,  or  perhaps  the 
main  course,  of  the  Wady  Ztrhkf*  usiially  identi- 


RABBAH 

fied  with  the  Jabbok.  The  ^f^Aet-Amv^ibi,  m 
water  of  Amman,  a  mere  streamlet,  rises  vitluB 
the  basin  which  contains  the  ruins  of  the  town. 
The  main  valley  is  a  mere  winter  torrent,  but  sp* 
pears  to  be  perennial,  and  contains  a  quanUty  of 
fish,  by  one  obsen-er  said  to  be  trout  (see  Binck- 
hardt,  p.  358;  6.  Robinson  ii.  174;  ''  a  perfect  fish- 
pond,** Tipping).  The  stream  runs  from  west  to 
east,  and  north  of  it  is  the  citadel  on  its  isolated 
hill. 

When  the  Moslems  conquered  Syria  they  fisnnd 
the  city  in  ruins  (Abulfeda  in  Ritter,  p.  1158;  sod 
in  note  to  Lord  Lindsay);  and  in  ruins  remarkable 
for  their  extent  and  desolation  even  for  Syria,  the 
''  Land  of  ruins,*'  it  still  remains.  The  pabBe 
buildings  are  said  to  be  Roman,  in  general  charse- 
ter  like  those  at  Jerath^  except  the  citadel,  which 
is  described  as  of  large  square  stones  put  together 
without    oement,  and    which    is   probftbly  man 


Ammao,  ttom  the  East :  sboFing  the  perennial  streaoi  and  part  of  the  citadel-hill,     from  a  dcetch  bj  Win. 

Tipping,  Em}. 


ancient  than  the  rest.  The  remains  of  private  houses 
scattered  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  are  very 
extensive.  They  have  been  visited,  and  described 
in  more  or  less  detail,  by  Burckhardt  (Syria,  pp.  357 
-360),  who  gi^-es  a  plan ;  Seetzen  (Reuen,  i.  396,  iv. 
212-214);  Irby  (.June  14);  Buckingham,  E.  Syria, 
pp.  68-82;  Ixjrd  Lindsay  (5th  ed.  pp.  278-284); 
G.  Robinson  (ii.  172-178);  Lord  (Hand  Hamilton 
(in  Keith,  Kviti.  of  Proph.  ch.  vl.).  Burckhardt*s 
plan  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  disposition  of  the 
place,  but  a  comparison  with  Mr.  Tipping*s  sketch 
(on  the  accuracy  of  which  every  dependence  may 
be  placed)  seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  correct  as 
to  the  proportions  of  the  different  parts.  Two 
▼lews  are  given  by  Laborde  ( Vut»  en  Syrie\  one 
of  a  tomb,  the  other  of  the  theatre;  but  neither 
of  these  embraces  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
-the  streamlet  and  the  citadel     The  ae- 


U 


^^,  fsssDtiaUy  the 


word  astbs  He- 


companying  view  has  been  engratod  (for  the  fSrrt 
time)  fW>m  one  of  several  carefbl  sketches  made  tai 
1840  by  William  Tipping,  Esq.,  and  bj  him  kindly 
placed,  with  some  viduable  information,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  author,  ft  is  taken  looking  towards 
the  east.  On  the  right  is  the  beginnin|(  of  tht 
citadel  hill.  In  fh)nt  is  an  arch  (also  mentioasd 
by  Burckhardt)  which  spans  the  stream.  Below  and 
in  fh>nt  of  the  arch  is  masonry,  showing:  how  ths 
stream  was  fbrmeriy  embanked  or  quayed  in. 

No  inscriptions  have  been  yet  discovered.  A 
lengthened  and  excellent  summary  of  all  the  b- 
formation  respecting  this  dty  will  be  found  in  RH- 
ter*s  Krdkunde,  Synen  (pp.  1145-1159). 

•  These  ruins,  among  the  most  impreviTS  in 
Syria,  are  not,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel, 
those  of  the  Rabbath  of  the  Ammonites.  Thst 
has  vanished  with  the  iron  bedstead  of  the  Isil 


h  This  Is  dMnetty  slated  ^ 
1158,  LindsBj,  note  87). 
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gtent  king  of  Bashiin.  The  remains  of  the  Ro- 
man PbilHdelphia  appear  in  the  elaborate  but  muti- 
tilatod  Grecian  aeulpturo  with  wliioh  the  site  is 
DOW  strewed.  (Tristram,  Land  of  Jtrael^  pp.  648- 
o55,  2d  ed.)  S.  W. 

2.  Although  there  is  no  trace  of  the  (act  in  the 
Bible,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  of 
Kabbah  was  also  attached  in  Biblical  times  to  the 
chief  citj  of  Moab.  Its  Biblical  name  is  Ar,  but 
we  have  the  testimony  of  £usebius  {OnomaiL 
"  Moah  **)  that  in  the  4th  century  it  possessed  the 
special  title  of  Kabbath  Moab,  or  as  it  appears  in 
the  corrupted  orthof^phy  of  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium, the  coins,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Lists, 
Rabathmoba^  Rabbathmoma^  and  Ratba  or  Robba 
MoabilU  (Keland,  pp.  057, 226 ;  Seetzen,  ReUen,  iv. 
897 ;  Ritter,  p.  1220).  This  name  was  for  a  time  dis- 
pboed  by  Anopoliai  in  the  Mme  manner  that  Rab- 
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bath-Ammon  had  been  by  Philadelphia:  then, 
I  however,  were  but  the  names  imposed  by  the  tem- 
porary masters  of  the  country,  and  employed  by 
them  in  their  official  documents,  and  when  they 
passed  away,  the  original  names,  which  had  never 
lost  their  place  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, reappeared,  and  Rnl)ba  and  Ammdn  still  renaain 
to  testify  to  the  ancient  appelLitions.  Rabba  lies 
on  the  highlands  at  the  S.  E.  quarter  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  between  Kerak  and  Jibel  Shihdn.  Its  ruins, 
which  are  unimportant,  are  described  by  Burek- 
hardt  (July  15),  Seetsen  (Retten,  i.  411),  and  Do 
Saulcy  (Jan.  18). 

3.  (nSlT^n,  with  the  definite  article:  2«0i|i3a; 
Alex.  Apcj8j8a:  Arebba,)  A  city  of  Judah,  named 
with  Kiijatb  jearim,  in  Josh.  xv.  60  only.  No 
trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been  discovered. 


Ooln  of  Philadelphia,  showing  the  Tent  or  Shrine  of  Herakles,  the  Greek  equivalent  to  Molech.  Obv. . 
AVT-KAICM-AVP-ANTtJNINV,  Bast  of  M.  AureUus,  r.  Rev. :  «IAKOGYPHPAKA£ION  PMA  [A.  Y 
0.  680].     Shrine  in  quadriga,  r.  [«IAAA8A«£0N  KOIAHO  CYPIAO  HPAKAflON]. 


4.  In  one  passage  (Josh.  xi.  8)  Zidon  is  men- 
tioned with  the  affix  Rabbah  —  Zidon-rabbali. 
This  is  preserved  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V., 
though  in  the  text  it  is  transited  ^  great  Zidon.** 

G. 

RAB'BATH  OP  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
AMMON,  and  R.  OF  THE  AMMONITES. 

(The  former  is  the  more   accurate,  the   Hebrew 

being  in  both  cases  ^^TS?  ^3^  D^H  :  j,  H^pa 
t&w  vlm¥  *AfJLfiiiy  [*AMM«y,  Vat-l],  *Pafifike  vi&y 
*Afi/i^r:  Rabbnih  JtUorum  Amnum).  This  is  the 
full  appellation  of  the  place  commonly  given  as 
Rabbah.  It  occurs  only  in  Deut.  iii.  11  and  Ex. 
xxi.  20.  The  th  is  merely  the  Hebrew  mode  of 
eonnecting  a  word  ending  in  ah  with  one  following 
it     (Comp.  Ramath,  Gibeath,  Kikjath,  etc.) 

G. 

RAB'BI  C*Sin :  *Pa&&l).  A  title  of  respect 
given  by  the  Jews  to  their  doctors  and  teachers, 
and  often  addressed  to  our  I>ord  (Matt,  xxiii.  7,  8, 
xxvL  23,  40;  Mark  ix.  5,  xi.  21,  xiv.  46;  John  i. 
38,  49,  iu.  2,  26,  iv.  31,  vi.  25,  ix.  2,  xi.  8).  The 
meaning  of  the  title  is  interpreted  in  express  words 
by  St  John,  and  by  implication  in  St.  Matthew, 
to  mean  Master,  Teacher;  Ai8c(<rKaXf ,  John  i.  38 
(compare  xi.  28,  xiii.  13),  and  Mntt  xxiii.  8,  where 
noent  editors  (Tischendorf,  Wordsworth,  Alford), 
on  the  authority  of  MSS.,  read  i  StScCcKoAos,  in- 
stead of  i  KaeyiyriT-fis  of  the  Textus  Receptus. 
The  same  interpretation  is  given  by  St  John  of 
the  kindred  title  Raruoni,  *Pa0$oupi  (John  xx. 
16),  which  also  occurs  in  Mark  x.  35,  where  the 
Textus  Receptus,  with  less  authority,  spells  the 
word  ya0$ovU  The  reading  in  John  xx.  16, 
which  has  perhaps  the  greatest  weight  of  authority. 


makes  an  addition  to  the  common  text:  **Sh6 
turned  herself  and  said  unto  Him,  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  {'EfipetiarOj  Rabboni;  which  is  to   say, 

Master.*'    The    "*  which  is  added  to  these  titlei, 

m  (rob)  and  yi^^l  {rabbdn)  or  "l^n  (rabbdn), 

has  been  thought  to  be  the  pronominal  affix  "  My ;  ** 
but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  St  John  does  not  trans- 
late either  of  these  by  «*  }fy  Master,**  but  simply 

« Ifaster,*'  so  that  the  ^  would  seem  to  have  k)st 
any  especial  significance  as  a  possessive  pronoun 
intimating  appropriation  or  endearment,  and,  like 
the  •*  my  **  in  titles  of  respect  among  ourselves,  or 
in  such  terms  as  J/onseigneur,  il/onsieur,  to  be 
merely  part  of  the  formal  address.  Information 
on  these  tities  may  be  found  in  Lightfoot,  Harmony 
of  the  Four  EvangelUU,  John  L  38;  Borm  He- 
braica  tt  TalmwHocB,  Matt  xxiii.  7. 

The  Latin  translation,  Magister  (connected  with 
magnusy  tnagis)^  is  a  title  formed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  Rabbi,  from  rab^  "  great"  Rab  enters  into 
the  composition  of  many  names  of  dignity  and 
office.    [Rabshaketi;  Rab-saris;  Rab-mag.] 

Tlie  title  Rabbi  is  not  known  to  have  been  used 
before  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  is  thought 
to  have  taken  its  rise  about  the  time  of  the  dis- 
putes between  the  rival  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai.  Before  that  period  the  prophets  and 
the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  were  simply  called 
by  their  proper  names,  and  the  first  who  had  a 
titie  b  said  to  be  Simeon  the  son  of  Hillel,  who 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Simeon  who  took 
our  Saviour  in  his  arms  in  the  Temple:  he  was 
called  Rabban,  and  from  his  time  such  titles  came 
to  be  in  fashion.  Rabbi  was  considered  a  higher 
tiOe  than  Rab,  and  Rabban  higher  than  Rabbi: 
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]Pi*  it  WM  Mid  in  tht  Jewish  books  that  peaJbtr 
was  be  who  wm  celled  bj  hb  own  name  than  even 
be  who  waa  called  Rabban.  Some  aceonnt  of  the 
Rabbb  and  the  Midinical  and  Taknudical  writing 
■wj  be  Ibnnd  in  Piideanz,  Comuctmm,  port  i. 
book  5,  nnder  the  year  b.  c.  446;  part  ii.  book  8, 
ander  the  year  b.  o.  37;  and  a  aketch  of  the 
history  of  the  school  of  imbbinical  leamin^^  at 
Hberias,  founded  by  Rabbi  Jndah  Hakkodesh,  the 
compiler  of  the  Mishuah,  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  is  given  in  Bobinson*s  BibHcal  Re- 
Kffrckes,  ii.  891.  See  ake  note  14  to  Burton's 
BftmpUm  Leeturti^  and  the  authorities  there  quoted, 
(or  instance,  Brucker,  toL  ii.  p.  820,  and  Basnage, 
//••/.  (iti  Jui/i,  m.  6,  p.  138.  E.  P.  E. 

RAB'BITH  (H'^^nn  [tke  multUude],  with 
thedef.  article;  [Rom.  ^afUp^y;  Vet]  Aafittp^ffv; 
Ak*x.  Va0fi»0'-  Rnbboth).  A  town  in  the  terri- 
tory, perhaps  on  the  boundary,  of  Tssarhar  (Josh, 
six.  7f\  only).  It  is  not  again  mentioned,  nor  is 
anything  yet  known  of  it,  or  of  the  places  named 
in  company  with  it.  G. 

RABB<yNI,  John  zz.  16.  [Rabbi.] 
BAB-MAO'  Ciy"^!  [see  below] :  •Po^/tiy, 
'PajSofuCx- "  Jif^^f^ff)  ^  found  only  in  Jer.  xxzix. 
3  and  13.  In  both  plaoes  it  is.  a  title  borne  by  a 
certain  Nergal-sharezer,  who  is  mentioned  among 
the  "  princes ''  that  accompanied  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem.  It  has  already  been 
nbown  that  Nergal  sharezer  is  probabl}  identical 
with  the  king,  called  by  the  Greeks  Neriglissar, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  [Nergal- 
8if  AKEZER.]  This  king,  as  well  as  certain  other 
important  perionages,  is  found  to  bear  the  title  in 
'the  Babybnian  inscriptions.  It  is  written  indeed 
with  a  somewhat  different  vocalization,  being  read 
as  Rabu-Kmffa  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  The  sig- 
nification is  somewhat  doubtful  Rnbu  is  most 
certainly  **  great,*'  or  "  chief,'*  an  exact  eqmralent 

of  the  Hebrew  D"^,  whence  Rabbi,  "  a  great  ore, 
.a  doctor:  **  but  Mng^  or  Emga^  is  an  obscure  term. 
It  has  been  commonly  identified  with  the  word 

"Magus"  (Gesenius,  nd  voc.  3^;  Calmet,  Coro- 
ttifiUnire  liUernl^  ri.  203,^.);  but  this  identifica- 
tion is  A-ery  uncertain,  since  an  entirely  difllerent 
word  —  one  which  is  read  as  Mngxuu  —  is  used  in 
that  sense  throughout  the  Behistun  inscription 
(Oppert,  Ex/iedition  Scient{fique  en  Mesopotamie^ 
U.  209).  Sir  II.  Rawlinson  inclines  to  translate 
eniffn  by  **  priest,*'  but  does  not  connect  it  with 
tlie  Magi,  who  in  the  time  of  Neriglissar  had  no 
footing  in  Babylon.  He  regards  this  rendering, 
however,  as  purely  conjectural,  and  thinks  we  can 
only  say  at  present  that  the  office  was  one  of  great 
power  and  dignity  at  the  Babylonian  court,  and 
probably  gave  its  possessor  special  facilities  for  ob- 
taining the  throne.  G.  R. 

BAB'S  ACES  (l>a)HUi}t:  R(tb$aeet).  Rab- 
SUAKRH  (Eoclus.  zlviU.  18). 

RAB'-SABIS  (D>"!9^'2  [see  below]  : 
*?afis  ;  Vat  Potpcit ;  Alex.  Pa$<raotts  :  Rnb- 
mrit).  L  An  oflScer  of  the  king  of  Assj-ria  sent 
op  with  Tartan  and  Rabshakeh  agakist  Jerusalem 
hi  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xriii.  17). 

2.  {f4a$owraptis  ;    Alex.    Ka0ov(apis :    RfJb- 


•  •  Bon.  Tat  (as  part  of  the  preosdlng  word)  AM.    Pofui/laie;  Oomp.  *P«^«m^;  Un 
P«/fa^;  Alex,  (also  vatted  with  prsosaiat  ^verd)  gifen  above  to  net  appaseot 
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srrrfs.)  One  of  the  priuoei  «f  ] 
who  waa  ps«eent  at  the  eapture  of  Je 
688,  when  Zedddah,  after  CKUMroriiig  to 
WM  taken  and  bliaded  and  seiii  Ib  chaine  to  Bdby- 
lon  (Jer.  zxxiz.  3).  Bab-saris  is  mentkioed  alltr- 
wards  (ver.  13)  Mnoog  the  other  priaeea  who  at 
the  command  of  the  Idng  were  ant  to  ddiiu  Jap»- 
miah  out  of  the  prison. 

Rab-saris  is  probably  rather  the  name  of  aa  ofiee 
than  of  an  individiial,  the  word  signifyiBg  chief 
eonoch;  in  Dan.  L  8,  Ashpenaa  is  caOed  the  master 
of  the  eonoche  (Bab-sarisim).  Lnther  tnnslalw 
the  word,  in  the  three  p\un  where  it  oeewB,  as  m 
name  of  office,  the  arch-ehamberiain  (der  Errkii 
merer,  der  obovte  KImmerer).  Joeeplma,  AmL  z. 
8,  §  a,  takes  them  as  the  A.  V.  doca,  as  pnfm 
names.  The  chief  officers  of  the  court  were  pfcssBl 
attending  oo  the  king;  and  the  inetanee  ef  tha 
eimuch  Narses  would  diow  that  it  was  not  impea> 
sible  for  Rab-saris  to  possess  some  of  the  qoalitiei 
fitting  him  for  a  militaiy  command.     In  2  K.  xxr. 

19,  an  eunuch  (O^^'^j  Sdrit,  in  the  text  of  the  A. 
y.  **  officer,**  in  the  margin  *' eunuch  **)  b  ^wkcn 
of  as  set  over  the  men  of  war;  and  in  the  aeo^ 
tures  at  Nineveh  **  eunuchs  are  repreeented  aa  eom- 
manding  in  war;  fighting  both  on  chariots  and  on 
horseback,  and  receiring  the  prisoners  and  the 
heads  of  the  sUin  after  battle  *'  (I^yard's  A'tnrrdk, 
vol.  ii.  p.  325). 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  Jeremiah  zxxix.  we 
have  not  only  the  title  of  the  Rab-earis  given,  but 
his  name  also,  either  Sarsechim  (ver.  3)  or  (wr. 
13)  Nebu-shasban  (worshipper  of  Nebo,  la.  xhi.  1), 
in  the  same  way  as  Nergal-sharecer  is  given  in  tlks 
same  passages  as  the  name  of  the  Rab-inag. 

E.  P.  E. 

BABSHAKEH  (rf?.;:;^  [set  belMr]: 
•Poif^iiiCTjt,  2  K.  xviii.,  xix.;  ''PaBadtofs,  [Sin. 
Alex.  Pa^wcift,]  !■•  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.:  RnbmctM). 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  king  of  Aas^rin  ant 
against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hecekiah.  Scn> 
nacherib,  haring  taken  other  cities  of  Jndah,  wns 
now  besieging  Lachish,  and  Hezekiah,  terrified  at 
his  progress,  and  losing  for  a  time  his  firm  fisitli  ii 
God,  soids  to  Lachish  with  an  oflftr  of  sabwiasien 
and  tribute.  This  he  strains  hhneelf  to  the  vtMost 
to  pay,  giving  for  the  purpose  not  only  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  and  pabice,  but  stripping 
off  the  gold  pUtes  with  which  he  himsdf  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  had  overiaid  the  doors  asrf 
pillars  of  the  house  of  the  Ixird  (3  K.  xriii.  1$; 
2  Chr.  xxix.  3;  see  Rawlinson  *s  Bnmpiim  Lectmrtt, 
iv.  141;  Layard's  Nineveh  nnd  Bti^km^  p.  145). 
But  Sennacherib,  not  content  with  this,  his  cnpidity 
being  excited  rather  than  appeased,  sends  a  grat 
host  against  Jerusalem  under  Tartan,  Rah-inris, 
and  Rabshakeh ;  not  so  much,  apparently,  with  the 
object  of  at  present  engaging  In  the  siege  of  the 
city,  as  with  the  idea  that  in  its  present  disheart- 
ened state,  the  sight  of  an  army,  combined  wHh 
the  threats  and  specious  promises  of  Rabshakeh, 
might  induce  a  surrender  at  once. 

In  li.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  Rabshakdi  alone  n  OMa- 
tioned,  the  reason  of  which  would  seem  to  be,  that 
he  acted  as  ambassador  and  spokesman,  and  canM 
so  much  more  prominently  before  the  people  than 
the  others.  KeU  thhiks  that  TWtan  had  the 
supreme  command,  inasmuch  as  in  2  K.  he  is 


soaroe  ef  thai 
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BABBHAEBH 

— itioaaii  fint,  uid,  teoocdliig  to  It.  xx.  1,  eoii> 
duetod  the  iftege  of  Aibdod.  Ib  2  Cbr.  zzxii., 
wlMre,  with  the  additioa  of  tooM  not  unimportuit 
ctrettmetanoes,  there  is  given  aa  extract  of  these 
evcata,  it  b  simply  sakl  thai  (ver.  9)  '*  Sennacherib 
king  of  Assjiia  sent  his  serranta  to  Jerosalem.** 
Rabshakeh  seems  to  have  dischaiged  his  mission 
with  much  ceal,  addressing  himself  not  only  to  the 
offleers  of  Ueeekiah,  but  to  the  people  on  the  waU 
of  the  eity,  setting  forth  ths  hopefemess  of  trusts 
Ing  to  any  power,  human  or  divine,  to  deliver  them 
oat  of  the  hand  of  "the  great  Icing,  the  Ung  of 
Assyria,'^  and  dwelling  on  the  many  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  subniLision.  Many  have  imagined, 
from  the  familiarity  of  Rabshakeh  with  Hebrew,« 
that  he  either  was  a  Jewish  deserter  or  an  apostato 
oaptive  of  Israel  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  aaiertion  which  he  makes 
on  the  part  of  his  master,  that  Sennacherib  had 
even  the  saaetkm  and  oomoMnd  of  the  Lord  Jeho- 
vah for  his  expedition  against  Jerusalem  (**  Am  I 
now  come  up  without  the  Lord  to  destroy  it? 
The  Lord  said  to  me,  Go  up  against  this  land  to 
destroy  it")  may  have  refercnoe  to  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  (viii.  7,  8,  x.  5,  6)  oonceming  the  desok- 
tion  of  Jttdah  and  Xsrael  by  the  Assyrians,  of  which, 
in  some  form  more  or  less  correct,  he  had  fcceived 
inibrmatbn.  Bemg  unable  to  obtain  any  promise 
of  submission  from  Hesekiah,  who,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  peril  returning  to  trwt  in  the 
hdp  of  the  liord,  is  encouraged  by  the  words  and 
predictions  of  Isaiah,  Rabshakeh  goes  back  to 
the  king  of  Assyria,  who  had  now  departed  from 
I^Achish. 

The  English  version  takes  Rabshskeh  as  the 
name  of  a  person;  it  may,  however,  be  questioned 
whether  it  be  not  rather  the  name  of  the  oflice 
which  he  held  at  the  court,  that  of  chief  cup- 
bearer, in  tJie  same  way  as  Rab-saris  denotes  the 
ehief  eunuch,  and  Rab-mao  poaubly  the  chief 
priest. 

Luther  in  his  version  is  not  quite  consistent, 
sometimes  (2  K.  xviii.  17;  Is.  xxxvi.  2)  giving 
Rabshakeh  as  a  proper  name,  but  ordinarily  trans- 
lating it  as  a  title  of  office,  arch-cupbearer  (der 
Erzsehenke). 

The  wofd  Rab  may  be  found  translated  in  many 
plaoes  of  the  English  version,  for  instance,  2  K.  xxv. 

8,  20;  Jer.  xxxlx.  11;  Dan.  ii.  14  (D'^H^T^'n'?), 
Bab-tabbdckinL,  **  captain  of  the  guard/*  in  the 
margin   **  chief  marshal,**   **  chief  of  the  execu- 


a  The  (UffcrenoQ  between  speakinf  in  the  Hebrew 

and  the  AnmsMui,"  lo  the  Jews'  laagnage ''  (H'^l^H^ 

J'hodlth),  and  In  the  **  Syrian  language  "  (H'^D*^ 

▲ramith),  would  be  rather  a  matter  of  pronunciation 
and  dialect  than  of  eanntial  diflerencQ  of  language. 
See  for  the  "  Syrian  tongue/'  Kxr.  iv.  7 ;  Dan  U.  4. 

b  Id  this  name  ck  in  «ounded  like  hard  r,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Hebrew  ropA.  In  Rachel,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  represents  cAff A,  and  should  properly 
be  proDounocd  like  a  gottural  A  (mo  A.  V.  of  Jer. 
sxxL  15). 

e  Thenins,  with  his  nsoal  rsehness,  says  "Baeal  is 
%  lasidaom  of  Carmel.-' 

tf  It  is  not  obvious  how  onr  translatota  came  to 

pen  the  name  vrTH  aa  thoy  do  In  their  final  revision 

ef  ICU.  namely,  Baehel.  TMr  powllee— atasseS,4f 
not  quite,  in^viable  —  throoghont  the  Old  Test,  of 


RACHBL  265ft 

tionerL*'  Ejan.  L  9,  Rnb-^arUiMi,  « master  of  th» 
eunuchs;"  it  48  0^3^9*3^),  Rah-signi$t^  » chief 

of  the  govenion; "  iv.  9,  v.  11  O'^tttt'lO^'n), 
Jiab^ehatiiimimj  <« master  of  the  magieians;** 
Jonah  L  6  (bjhn  D'T).  Rnlhhndiobel^   »« ship- 

ater.*'  It  alters  into  the  titles  Rabbi,  Rabboni, 
and  the  name  Rabbah.  [On  this  name  see  also 
Rawlinsou's  AncimL  MonnrchUs^  iL  440  f.] 

E.P.  E. 

BA'GA  Cfmitdh  *  term  of  reproach  used  by  the 
Jews  of  our  8aviour*s  age  (Matt.  v.  23).  Critics 
are  agreed  in  deriving  it  fiwn  the*Chaldee  term 

HjTn  with  the  sense  of  "worthless,"  but  they 
dinar  as  to  whether  this  term  should  be  connected 
with  the  root  p^H,  eonveying  the  notion  of  empti-' 
ness  (Gesen.  Thei,  p.  1279),  or  with  one  of  tht 
cognate  rooto  p\!^  (Tboluck),  or  V\T1  (EwaW), 
conveying  the  notion  of  tkiimtu  (Okhauaen,  Da 
Wette,  on  Matt  v.  22).  The  first  of  thne  views 
is  probably  correct.     We  may  compare  the  use  of 

p^n,  *t  vain,*'  in  Judg.  ix.  4,  xi.  8,  at,  and  of 
Kf  W  in  Jam.  ii.  20.  W.  L.  B. 

RACE.    [Games,  vol  i.  p.  864.] 

RA'OHAB  (yaxdfi:  Rnhab),  Rahab  tht 
harfot  (Matt  i.  5). 

RAXniALft  (ban  {traffic]:  [Akx.  PaxuX; 
Comp.  'PsYcU :]  Rachnl),  One  of  the  places  which 
David  and  his  foUowers  used  to  haunt  during  the 
period  of  his  fteebooting  life,  and  to  the  people 
of  which  he  sent  a  portion  of  the  plunder  taken 
from  the  Anialekites.  It  is  named  in  1  Sam.  xxx. 
29  only.  The  Vatican  LXX.  inserts  five  names 
in  this  passage  between  **Eshtemoa"  and  **the 
Jcrahmeelites.**  The  only  one  of  these  which  haa 
any  simiUrity  to  Racal  is  Carniel,  which  would 
suit  very  well  as  fiur  as  position  goes;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  the  two  as  ickntical  without 
fiuiher  evidence.^  No  name  like  Racal  has  been 
found  in  the  south  of  Judah.  G. 

RA'OHBL  (brn,*'  a  twt;  the  word  rahd 
occurs  in  Gen.  xxxi.  88,  xxxli.  14;  Cant.  vi.  6;  la. 
Hii.  7:  A.  V.  rendered  "ewe"  and  "sheep:" 
'Pax^X:  Rnchet),  The  younger  of  the  daughters 
of  Laban,  the  wife  of  Jacob,  the  mother  of  Joeeph 
and  Bei\)amin.     The'  bddents  of  her  life  may  be 


that  editkm,  Is  to  reprasent  H,  the  hard  guttorsi 

a«plrate,  hj  h  («.  g.  Ila^  fer  rhVJ)  I  the  eh  (hard, 

of  eoone)  they  reserve  with  equal  eonsleteney  for  3, 
On  this  principle  Rachel  should  hare  been  giv«i 
throughout  ^  Rahal,"  aw  indeed  it  is  in  one  cate,  re- 
tained la  ttM  most  modem  edUtons  — Jer.  xxxi  16 
And  hi  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Mngllsh  Bible  {f.  g. 
1640,  1661,  1666)  we  find  Rebel  throughout.  It  to 
diflfeuH  not  to  suspect  that  laehel  (however  orif> 
inattag)  was  a  &vorite  woman's  name  in  the  lattsr 
part  of  the  16th  and  bearinning  of  the  17th  centuries, 
and  that  it  was  substituted  for  the  lesi  ikmillar  though 
more  aeeurate  Rahel  in  defcrsnoe  to  that  Ikot,  and  In 
obedience  to  the  rale  laid  down  for  the  guldsnoe  of 
the  tnuulators,  that  **  the  nasMS  la  ths  tut  are  to  toe 
reSslnsd  as  near  ss  ssay  be,  aeoenUnf^  as  they  asa 
vulgarly  used.** 

RaefaMl(socoaunonin  the  Ulemtnrs  of  a  eewtafy 
ago)  is  a  eonraptftoa  as  Biheeea  ef  Xehtkah         O. 
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ffraid  ia  Gen.  xxix.-xuiH.,  zxxr.  lie  storj  of 
T^cob  and  Kachel  hm  alwajt  bad  a  peculiar  inter- 
Ckt;  there  ia  thai  in  it  which  appeals  to  some  of 
the  deepest  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  The 
beauty  of  Rachel,  the  deep  love  with  which  she 
was  loved  by  Jacob  from  their  firot  nieeting  by  the 
well  of  Haran,  when  he  showed  to  htf  the  simple 
courtesies  of  the  desert  life,  and  kissed  her  ami  told 
her  he  was  Rebekah's  sou ;  the  long  servitude  with 
wtiich  he  patiently  served  for  her,  in  which  the 
seven  yean  "  seemed  to  him  but  a  few  days,  for 
the  love  he  had  to  her;  **  their  marriage  at  last, 
after  the  cmel  disappointment  through  the  fraud 
which  substituted  the  ekler  sister  in  the  phice  of 
the  younger;  and  the  death  of  Rachel  at  the  very 
time  when  In  giving  birth  to  another  son  her  own 
long-delayed  hopes  were  accomplished,  and  she  had 
become  still  more  endeared  to  her  husband;  his 
deep  grief  and  ever-living  regreU  for  her  loss  (Gen. 
zlvUi.  7):  these  things  make  up  a  touching  tale 
of  perK>nal  and  domestic  history  which  has  kept 
alive  the  memory  of  Rachel  —  the  beautiful,  the 
bek>ved,  the  untimely  taken  away  —  and  has  pre- 
served to  this  day  a  niveren/v  for  her  tomb;  the 
very  infidel  invaders  of  tL^  Holy  Land  having 
respected  the  traditions  of  the  site,  and  erected 
o^-er  the  spot  a  small  rude  shrine,  which  conceals 
whatever  remains  may  have  once  been  found  of  the 
pillar  first  set  up  by  her  mourning  husband  over 
her  grave. 

Yet  from  what  is  related  to  us  concemipg  Ra- 
chel's character  there  does  not  seem  much  to  claim 
sny  high  degree  of  admiration  and  esteem.  The 
discontented  and  fretful  impatience  shown  in  her 
grief  at  bong  for  a  time  childless,  moved  even  her 
fond  husband  to  anger  (Gen.  xxx.  1,  2).  She  ap- 
pears, moreover,  to  have  shared  all  the  duplicity  and 
fiUs^ood  of  her  fiunily,  of  which  we  have  such  pain- 
t{\\  instances  in  Rebdcah,  in  Laban,  and  not  least 
in  her  sister  Leah,  who  consented  to  bear  her  part 
in  the  deception  practiced  upon  Jacob.  See,  for 
instance,  Rachel's  stealing  her  father's  images,  and 
the  ready  dexterity  and  presence  of  mind  with 
which  she  concealed  her  theft  (Gen.  xxxi.) :  we  seem 
to  detect  here  an  apt  scholar  in  her  father's  school 
of  untruth.  From  this  incident  we  may  also  infer 
(though  this  is  rather  the  misforttme  of  her  posi- 
tion and  circumstances)  that  she  was  not  altogether 
free  fW>ni  the  superstitions  and  idolatry  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  land  whence  Abraham  had  been  called 
(Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14),  and  which  still  to  some  degree 
infected  even  those  families  among  whom  the  true 
God  was  known. 

The  events  which  preceded  the  death  of  Rachel 
are  of  much  interest  and  worthy  of  a  brief  consid- 
eration. The  presence  hi  his  household  of  these 
idoUtrous  images,  which  Rachel  and  probably 
others  also  had  brought  from  the  East,  seems  to 
have  been  either  unknown  to  or  connived  at  by 
Jacob  for  some  yean  after  his  return  from  Haran ; 
till,  on  being  reminded  by  the  Lord  of  the  vow 
-which  he  had  made  at  Bethel  when  he  fled  from 
the  face  of  Esau,  and  being  bidden  by  Him  to  erect 
an  altar  to  the  God  who  appeared  to  him  there, 


■  Hebrew  GbrAh;  In  the  LXX.  here,  xlvUl.  7,  and 
S  K.  V.  19,  XmfipaB^  This  seems  to  have  been  ao- 
eeptod  as  the  name  of  tha  spot  (Demetrius  in  Kns.  Pr. 
Er.  Iz.  21),  and  to  have  been  actually  encountered 
-here  by  a  traveller  In  the  12th  cent.  (Bnrehaxd  de 
BtraaboTf,  by  Saint  Oenois,  p.  86),  who  gives  the 
Arable  name  9t  Baebel'S  tomb  as  Oabrata  or  Cvbmta, 


RACHEL 

Jacob  isit  the  glaring^  impieftj  of  Ham  ab*emiily  i^ 
pearing  before  God  with  the  taint  of  impiety  de«f>> 
ing  to  him  or  his,  and  «« said  to  Us  boasehokl  aad 
all  that  were  with  him,  Put  away  the  strange  gods 
from  among  you**  (Gtn.  xxxv.  2).  After  thvs 
casting  out  the  polluting  thing  from  his  bouse,  Ja- 
cob journeyed  to  Bethel,  wliere,  amidst  the  associa- 
tions of  a  spot  consecrated  by  the  memories  of  the 
past,  he  received  from  God  an  emjibatie  pmniist 
and  blessing,  and,  the  name  of  the  8«i^»lanter  be^ 
ing  kid  aside,  he  had  given  to  htm  instead  the  holy 
name  of  Israel.  Then  it  was,  after  bis  sfirit  had 
been  there  purified  and  strengthened  by  commun- 
ion with  (jod,  by  the  assurance  of  the  Dirioe  lot* 
and  fiivor,  by  the  eonsciousness  of  evil  pot  away 
and  duties  performed,  then  it  was,  as  he  journeyed 
away  from  Bethel,  that  the  chastening  Mow  fefl 
and  Rachd  died.  These  drcumstanocs  are  alluded 
to  here  not  so  much  for  their  benring  upon  the  spir- 
itual discipline  of  Jacob,  but  rather  with  refcrenes 
to  Rachel  herself,  as  suggesting  the  hope  that  tbey 
may  have  had  their  e&ct  in  bringing  her  to  a  higkcr 
sense  of  her  relations  to  that  Great  Jehovah  in  whom 
her  husband,  with  all  hb  fiiults  of  character,  so 
firmly  bdieved. 

Kadieti  Tomb,  —  "Rachel  died  and  wm  bvM 
in  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem.  And 
Jacob  set  a  pilbr  upon  her  grave:  that  is  the  pillar 
of  Rachel's  grave  unto  this  day  '*  (Gen.  zxzr.  19, 
20).  As  Rachel  is  the  fint  related  instance  ol 
death  in  diildbearing,  so  this  pillar  over  her  grave 
is  the  fint  recorded  example  of  the  setting  op  of  a 
sepulchral  monuntent;  caves  baring  been  op  to  this 
tinte  spoken  of  as  the  ususl  pbces  of  buriaL  The 
spot  was  well  known  in  the  time  of  Samud  and 
Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  2);  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  by 
a  ^wetic  figure  of  great  force  and  beauty,  repttsents 
the  buried  Rachel  weeping  for  the  loss  and  captiv- 
ity of  her  children,  as  the  bands  of  the  exiles,  led 
away  on  their  road  to  Babyfon,  passed  near  her 
tomb  (Jer.  xxxi.  15-17).  St  Matthew  (ii.  17, 18) 
applies  this  to  the  slaagfater  by  Herod  of  the  infanta 
at  Bethlehem. 

The  position  of  the  Ramah  here  spoken  of  is  one 
of  the  disputed  questions  in  the  topography  of  Pal- 
estine; but  the  site  of  Rachel's  tomb,  ^  on  the  way 
to  Bethlehem,"  «'a  little  way"  to  eoroe  to  E^ih- 
rath,"  *«  in  the  border  of  Bei^^hi,"  has  never  been 
questioned.  It  is  about  2  miles  S-  of  Jerusalem, 
and  one  mile  N.  of  Bethlehem.^  » It  is  one  of  the 
shrines  which  Muslims,  Jews,  and  ChrisUans  agree 
in  honoring,  and  concerning  which  their  traditioBa 
are  identical.'*  It  was  visited  by  MaondreU,  1697. 
The  description  gi^-en  by  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  218) 
may  sen-e  as  the  representative  of  the  many  ac- 
counts, all  agreeing  with  each  other,  which  nay  be 
read  in  almost  every  book  of  eastern  tnveL  It  is 
"  merely  an  6rdinary  Muslim  Wely,  or  tomb  of  a 
holy  person,  a  small  square  building  of  stone  with 
a  dome,  and  within  it  a  tomb  in  the  ordinary  Mo- 
hammedan form,  the  whole  plastered  over  with  mor- 
tar. Gf  course  the  building  is  not  ancient:  in  tbs 
seventh  century  there  was  here  only  a  pyramid  of 
stones.     It  is  now  neglected  and  &Uing  to  deeay,« 


h  •  The  distance  of  KacheKs  tomb  Is  at  least  5  BdieB 
flrom  Jerusalem,  and  not  more  than  half  a  mB»  from 
Bethlehem.  H. 

c  Since  Bobinsoo's  last  vMt,  It  has  been  enlaifed 
by  the  addition  of  a  sqnsre  oooK  on  the  eael  M^ 
with  high  walls  and  arohss  {Latm  F^mmnkm,  Vt^ 
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i  pilgrimageH  are  itill  made  to  it  by  tiie  Jewt. 
'fbe  naked  walla  are  covered  with  names  in  several 
languages,  many  of  them  ii|  Hebrew.  The  general 
oorrectoeas  of  the  tradition  which  has  fixied  upon 
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thb  spot  lor  the  tomb  of  Bachel  cannot  wdl  be 
drawn  in  question,  sinoe  it  is  fully  supported  by 
the  eircumstauces  of  the  Scriptural  narrative.  It 
is  also  mentioned  by  the  Itiu.  Hierm.^  A.  D.  3JUI, 


Baohel'S  Tomb. 


Aod  t)y  Jerome  (Ep.  Ixxxvi.  ad  Etutoch.^  EpUaph. 
Paula)  in  the  same  century."  ■ 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  interpreta- 
tions may  find  the  whole  story  of  Rachel  and  Leah 
allegorized  by  .St.  Augustine  {contra  Faiutwn  Ma- 
nicIicBum,  xxii.,  li.-lviii.  vol.  viii.  432,  etc.,  ed.  Migne), 
and  Justin  Martyr  {Dialogue  with  Trypho^  c.  134, 
p.  360).  E.  P.  E. 

R ADa>AI  Oin  [trtadSng  down,  Ges.] :  [Vat.] 
Za58a«;  [Rom.]  Za/38af;  [Alex.  PoMoT;]  Joseph. 
PiijKos '  RiJil(^)'  One  of  l^vid*s  brothers,  fifth 
«jn  uf  .Jesse  (1  Chr.  ii.  14).  He  does  not  appear 
lit  the  Bible  elsewhere  than  in  this  list,  unless  he 
!«,  as  Ewald  conjectures  {GetchichU,  iii.  266  note), 
identical  with  Rki.  But  this  does  not  seem  prob- 
nl)le.  Fiirst  {Handwb.  ii.  355  b)  considers  the  final 
i  of  the  name  to  be  a  remnant  of  Jah  or  Jehovah 
[=  J.  is  freedom].  G. 

RA'GAUCPa^oC:  Ragnu).  1.  A  place  named 
(inly  in  Jud.  i.  5,  15.  In  the  latter  passage  the 
••  mountains  of  R&gau  *'  are  mentioned.  It  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  Rages. 

2.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  our  Lord,  the  son  of 
rhalec  (Luke  iii.  35).  He  is  the  same  person 
with  Reu  son  of  Peleg;  and  the  diffisrence  in  the 
name  arises  from  our  translators  having  followed 
the  Greek  form,  in  which  the  Hebrew  V  was  fre- 
quently expressed  by  7,  as  is  the  ease  in  Raguel 


«  •  For  the  groands  of  ehe  tradition  that  Rachel 
#JM  burled  In  this  place,  see  Dr.  BoliiDSOD*s  argument, 
«M.  fitaem,  I.  602  0.  U. 


(which  onoe  oocurs  for  Reuel),  Gomorrha,  (i%AL^ 
liah  (for  Atholiah),  Phogor  (for  Peor),  etc.     G. 

RANGES  ('Pi7i|,'P(£70i:  Rnges)  was  an  impor- 
tant city  in  northeastern  Media,  where  that  coun- 
try lx>rdered  upriu  Parthia.  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  occurs  fluently  in 
the  Book  of  Tobit  (i.  14,  v.  5,  vi.  9,  12,  Ac.),  and 
twice  in  Judith  [in  the  form  of  Kagau]  (i.  5, 15). 
According  to  Tobit,  it  was  a  place  to  which  some 
of  the  Israelitish  captives  taken  by  Shalmaneser 
(Enemessar)  had  been  transported,  and  thither  the 
angel  Raphael  conducted  the  young  Tobiah.  In 
the  Book  of  Judith  it  is  made  the  scene  of  the  great 
battle  between  Nabuchodonosor  and  Arphaxad, 
wherein  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner.  Neither  of  these  accounts  can 
be  regarded  as  historic;  but  the  latter  may  con- 
ceal a  fact  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
city. 

Rages  is  a  place  mentioned  by  a  great  number 
of  profisne  writers.  It  appears  as  Ragha  in  the 
Zendavesta,  in  Isidore,  and  in  Stephen ;  as  Raga  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Darius;  Rhag«  in  Duns  of  Sa- 
mos  (Fr.  25),  Strabo  (xi.  9,  §  1),  and  Arrian  (/Joyi. 
AUx,  iii.  20);  and  Rhag^a  in  Ptolemy  (vi.  5). 
Properly  speaking,  Rages  is  a  town,  but  the  town 
gave  name  to  a  pnn-ince,  which  is  sometimes  called 
liages  or  Rhagse,  sometimes  Rhagiana.  It  appears 
from  the  Zendavesta  that  here  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est settlements  of  the  Aryans,  who  were  mingleil,  in 
Rhagiana,  with  two  other  races,  and  were  that 
brought  into  contact  with  heretics  (Bunsen,  PhUoi 
opiiy  of  Univertnl  ffutory,  iii.  485).  Isidore  calls 
Rages  "the  [greatest  city  in  Media'  (p.  6),  which 
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RAGUBL 


■•7  h»v»  hmk  trae  in  hk  dmy;  lidt  ethir  wrilcn 
•ommoolj  ragard  it  m  mueh  inferior  to  KciUtuni. 
&  was  the  pUoe  to  whieh  FrawtrHtk  (Phnortes), 
the  MtdiM  nbal,  fled,  when  defeated  by  DariutHyt- 
taq>is,  and  at  which  he  was  made  prisoner  by  one  of 
Darius'  generals  {Beh,  Imcr,  ool  ii.  par.  13).  [fiis- 
DIA.]  lliis  is  probably  the  &ct  which  the  apocry- 
phal writer  of  Judith  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
spoke  of  Arphaiad  m  having  been  captured  at  R»- 
gau.  When  Darius  Codomannus  fled  from  Alezan- 
dcTf  intending  to  make  a  final  stand  in  Bactria,  he 
must  have  passed  through  Rages  on  his  way  to  the 
Caspian  Gates;  and  so  we  fimi  that  Alexander  ar- 
rived there  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy,  on  the  eleventh 
day  after  he  quitted  ficbatana  (Arrian,  Kxp.  Altx, 
iiL  30).  In  the  troubles  which  Mowed  the  death 
of  Aleiander,  Kages  appears  to  have  gone  to  decay, 
but  it  was  soon  after  rebuilt  by  Seleuous  I.  (Nica^ 
lor),  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Europos  (Strab.  xi. 
13,  $  6;  Steph.  Bys.  ad  wc,).  When  the  Faithi. 
ans  took  it,  they  called  it  Anada,  after  the  Arsa- 
ees  of  the  day;  but  it  soon  afterwards  recovered  its 
•ndent  appellation,  as  we  see  by  Strabo  and  Isi- 
dore. That  a|^>dlation  it  has  ever  since  retained, 
with  only  a  sl^ht  corruption,  the  ruins  being  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Rh«^.  These  ruins  lie  about 
Ave  miles  southeast  of  Teheran,  and  cover  a  space 
4,500  yaids  kmg  by  3,500  yaids  broad.  The  walls 
are  well  marked,  and  are  of  prodigious  thickness; 
they  appear  to  have  been  flanked  by  strong  towers, 
and  are  connected  with  a  lofty  citadel  at  their 
northeastern  angle.  The  importance  of  the  place 
•onsbted  m  its  vicinity  to  the  Caspian  Gates,  which, 
in  a  certain  sense,  it  guarded.  Owing  to  the  bar- 
ren and  desolate  character  of  the  great  salt  desert 
of  Iran,  every  army  which  se^  to  pass  ftxwi  Bac- 
tria,  India,  and  A%hanbtan  to  Media  and  llsaD> 
potamia,  or  vlct  versd,  must  skirt  the  range  of 
BKMintains  which  runs  along  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Caspian.  These  mountains  send  out  a  nigged 
and  precipitous  spur  in  about  k>ng.  52®  35^  £. 
firom  Greenwich,  which  runs  £u>  into  the  desert,  and 
can  only  be  rounded  with  the  extreniest  difficidty. 
Across  this  spur  is  a  single  pass,  —  the  Pylse  Cas- 
pin  of  the  ancients,  —  and  of  this  pass  the  posses 
tors  of  Rhages  must  have  at  all  times  hekl  the  keys. 
The  modem  Teheran,  built  out  of  its  ruins,  has 
now  superseded  Rhtif;  and  it  is  perhaps  main\y 
firom  the  importance  of  its  position  that  it  has 
become  the  Persian  capital  (For  an  account  of  the 
ruins  of  JRhty^  see  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  i.  357-> 
364;  and  compare  Fraser's  Kkora$$an,  p.  386.) 

G.  R. 

RAGU'EL,  or  RBU'BL  (bw^n  [friend 
rf Gild]:  *TayotdiKi  Rf^guel).  1.  A  pi4nce-priest 
of  Midian,  the  father  of  Zipporah  according  to  Ex. 
it  2 If  and  of  Hobab  according  to  Num.  x.  39.  As 
the  father-in-kw  of  Moses  is  named  Jethro  in  Ex. 
lii.  1,  and  Hobab  in  «)udg.  tv.  11,  and  perhaps  in 
Num.  X.  89  (though  the  latter  passage  admits  of 
another  sense),  \h.^  ptimii  fndt  view  would  be  that 
Ra^Oiel,  Jethro,  and  Hobab  were  different  names 
for  the  same  individual.  Such  b  probably  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  two  first  at  all  events,  if  not 
With  the  third.  [Hobab.]  One  of  the  i 
inay  represent  an  ofHcial  title,  but  whether  Jethro 
or  Raguel,  is  uncertain,  both  being  appropriatdy 
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rigniflooot:«  JosepbBi  was  in  fiivor  of  tho  I 

TovilXy,  ^ni.  iL  13,  §  1),  and  this  ii  noi  nalilMlyf 
M  the  name  Rcuel  was  ne4  an  OBceannoo  eoc  Tbs 
identity  of  Jethro  and  Reuel  is  supported  bj  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  names  in  tlie  LXX.  (Ex. 
ii.  16,  18);  and  the  application  of  more  tlma  one 
name  to  the  same  individual  was  a  nsago  fiuniliar 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  instaaced  in  Jacob  and  latad, 
Sokwoon  and  Jedidiah,  and  other  similar  caaea. 
Another  sdution  of  the  difliculty  lias  been  sought 
in  the  k)ose  use  of  terms  of  relationship  among 
the  Hebrews;  ai  that  dioihin,'*  in  Ex.  iiL  1,  xriii. 
1 ;  Num.  X.  29,  may  signify  any  rdatioo  by  mar- 
riage, and  consequently  that  Jethro  and  Hobah 
were  bn>ther»-in-law  of  Moses;  or  thut  the  tcm 
o6c  and  6a(*,<<  hi  Ex.  H.  16, 21,  mean  gramffaiker 
and  yranddauglUer.  Neither  of  tbeoe  aasaaaptkno 
is  satisfisctory,  the  fonner  in  the  aboenco  of  nay 
corroboretive  evidence,  the  latter  because  the  omio- 
sion  of  Jethro  tho  Other's  uanie  in  so  ctrrwnstan- 
tial  a  narratire  as  in  Ex.  ii.  is  inexplicable,  nor  eaa 
we  conceire  tlie  indiseriminate  ose  of  the  tcnns 
fiither  and  grandfitther  witliout  good  causa.  Kcr- 
erthelees  this  view  has  a  strong  weight  of  aaihor> 
ity  in  its  fisvor,  being  supported  by  Uio  Taigwm 
Jooa4jian,  Aben  Eva,  Michaelii,  Wiser,  and  othcta. 

W.  UR 
S.  Another  traoacription  of  the  name  Reitku 
occurring  in  Tobit,  where  Bagoel,  a  pioos  Jew  of 
M  Ediatane,  a  city  of  Media,**  is  father  of  San  the 
wife  of  Tobias  (Tob.  iii.  7, 17,  Ac. ).  The  name  vaa 
not  uncommon,  and  in  the  book  of  Enoch  it  b  ^»- 
pfied  to  one  of  the  great  guardian  angeb  of  the 
universe,  who  was  tharged  with  the  execution  of 
the  Divine  judgments  on  the  (material)  world  and 
the  Stan  (cc.  xx.  4,  xxiii.  4,  ed.  DiUmann). 

R  F.  W. 

RA'UAB,  or  RA'CHAB  (^TTI  [Irood^ 
largt]:  'Pay^  •^  'Poi/J:  Bakab,  and  Raab\ 
a  celebrated  woman  of  Jericho,  who  received  the 
spies  sent  by  Joshua  to  spy  oat  the  land,  hid  then 
in  her  house  from  the  pcnsuit  of  her  eonntrymcn, 
was  saved  with  all  her  family  when  the  Israetites 
sacked  the  city,  and  became  the  wife  of  Salnwn, 
and  the  aaceatress  of  the  Messiah. 

Her  history  luiy  be  toU  in  a  few  words.  At 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan 
she  was  a  young  unmarried  woman,  dweffing 
house  of  her  own  alone,  though  she  had  a  ' 
and  mother,  and  brothen  and  sisters,  firing  in  Jcr- 
idio.  She  was  a  ^  harlot,**  and  probably  eoaabined 
the  trade  of  lodging-keeper  for  wayfaring  men.  She 
seems  also  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  mannfao- 
ture  of  linen  and  the  art  of  dyeing,  for  which  the 
Phcenidans  were  eariy  famous;  since  w<e  find  the 
flat  roof  of  her  house  covered  with  stalks  of  flax 
put  there  to  dry,  and  a  stock  of  scariet  or  crimsoa 

(^3Q5)  Hne  in  her  house:  a  eirenmstanco  which, 
coupled  with  the  mention  of  Babylonish  garments 
at  Josh.  vii.  31,  as  among  the  spc^  of  Jericho,  h»- 
dieates  the  existence  o^  trade  in  audi  articlea  be- 
tween Phoenicia  and  Mesopotamia.  Her  house  was 
situated  on  the  wall,  probably  near  the  town  gate, 
so  as  to  be  convenient  for  persons  coming  in  and 
going  out  of  the  dty.  TVaders  coming  fh)aa  Mes- 
opotamia or  Egypt  to  Phcsnida  would  feegnsntly 


•  Jetbro-  "prs«miaeDt,"from  nri\  "loexeel," 
tK«  Bagoel -**tnend  of  Qod,*"  from  b^J  ^"T^. 
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ptm  through  Jerich«,  situated  as  it  was  near  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan;  and  of  these  many  would  re- 
sort to  the  house  of  JRahab.  Rahab  tberefore  had 
been  well  informed  with  regard  to  the  events  of  the 
Exodus.  She  had  heard  of  the  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea,  of  the  utter  destivction  of  Sihon  and 
Og,  and  of  the  irresistible  progress  of  the  Israel- 
it^  host.  The  effect  upon  W  mind  had  been 
what  one  would  not  have  expected  in  a  person  of 
her  way  of  life.  It  led  her  to  a  firm  (aith  in  Jeho> 
vah  as  the  true  God,  and  to  the  conviction  that  He 
purposed  to  give  the  hmd  of  Canaan  to  the  Israel- 
ites. When  therefore  the  two  spies  sent  by  Joshua 
came  to  her  house,  they  found  themselves  mider  the 
roof  of  one  who,  alone  probably  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation, was  friendly  to  their  nation.  Their  com- 
ing, however,  was  quickly  known;  and  the  king  of 
'  Jericho,  having  received  informatfon  of  it  while 
at  supper,  aooording  to  Josephus,  sent  that  very 
evening  to  require  her  to  deliver  them  up.  It  is 
very  likely  that,  her  house  being  a  public  one,  some 
one  who  resorted  there  may  have  seen  and  reoog- 
nized  the  spies,  and  gone  off  at  once  to  report  the 
matter  to  the  authorities.  But  not  without  awak- 
ening Bahab*s  suspicions;  for  she  immediately  hid 
the  men  among  the  flax-stalks  which  were  piled  on 
the  flat  roof  of  her  house,  and,  on  the  arrival  Of  the 
officers  sent  to  search  her  house,  was  ready  with  the 
story  that  two  men,  of  what  country  she  knew  not, 
had,  it  was  true,  been  to  her  house,  but  had  left  it 
just  before  the  gates  were  shut  for  the  night.  If 
they  pursued  them  at  once,  she  added,  they  would 
he  sure  to  overtake  them.  Misled  by  the  Mte  in- 
formation, the  men  started  in  pursuit  to  the  fords 
oi  the  Jordan,  the  gates  having  been  opened  to  let 
them  out,  and  immediately  closed  again.  When 
all  was  quiet,  and  the  people  were  gone  to  bed, 
Hahab  stole  up  to  the  house-top,  told  the  spies 
what  had  happened,  and  assured  them  of  her  fisith 
in  the  God  of  Israel,  and  her  confident  expectatMn 
of  the  capture  of  the  whole  land  by  them;  an  «l 
peetation,  she  added,  which  was  sbai«d  by  her  coun- 
trymen, and  had  produced  a  great  panic  amongst 
them.  She  then  told  them  her  plan  for  their  escape. 
It  was  to  let  them  down  by  a  cord  from  the  win- 
dow of  her  house  which  looked  over  the  city  wall, 
and  that  they  should  flee  into  the  mountains  which 
bounded  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  lie  hid  there 
for  three  days,  by  which  time  the  pursuers  wouki 
have  returned,  and  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  be  open 
to  them  again.  She  asked,  in  return  for  her  kind- 
ness to  them,  that  they  should  swear  by  Jehovah, 
that  when  their  countrymen  had  taken  the  city 
they  would  spare  her  life,  and  the  lives  of  her  fiither 
and  mother,  bsotbers  and  sisters,  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  them.  The  men  readily  eonsented,  and 
it  was  agreed  between  them  that  she  should  hang 
3ut  her  scarlet  line  at  the  window  from  which  they 
aad  escaped,  and  bring  all  her  iamily  under  her 
root  If  any  of  her  kindred  went  out  of  doors  into 
the  street,  his  blood  wuuld  be  upon  his  own  head, 
and  the  Israelites  in  that  case  would  be  guiltless. 
The  event  proved  the  wlidom  of  her  precautions. 
The  pursuers  returned  t^  Jericho  after  a  fruitless 
search,  and  the  spies  got  safe  back  to  the  Israelitish 
camp.  The  news  they  brought  of  the  terror  of 
Ihe  Oanaanites  do«btlees  inspired  Israel  with  fresh 
•enrage,  and,  within  three  days  of  their  return. 
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the  passage  of  the  Jordan  was  effected.  In  thi 
utter  destruction  of  Jericho  which  ensued,  Joshua 
gave  the  strictest  orders  for  the  preservatfon  of  Ra- 
hab and  her  fiuuily;  aad  accordingly,  before  the 
city  was  burnt,  the  two  spies  were  sent  to  her  house, 
and  they  brought  out  ho*,  her  fether  and  mother, 
and  brothers,  and  kindred,  and  all  that  she  had, 
and  pkced  them  in  safety  in  the  Israelitish  camp. 
The  narrator  adds,  **and  she  dwelleth  in  Israel 
unto  this  day; "  not  necessarily  implying  that  she 
was  alive  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  that  the  femihr 
of  strangers  of  which  she  was  reckoned  the  head, 
oontinn^  to  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel. 
May  not  the  345  *'•  children  of  Jericho,*'  mentioned 
in  Ezr.  iL  84,  Neh.  vii.  36,  and  "  the  men  of  Jeri- 
cho "  who  asristed  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  2),  have  been  their  postei^ 
ity?  Their  continued  sqjoum  among  the  Israel* 
ttes,  m  a  distinct  femily,  wouki  be  exactly  anak>- 
gous  to  the  cases  of  the  Kenites,  the  house  of 
Rechab,  the  Gibeonites,  the  house  of  Caleb,  and 
pertiaps  oth«v. 

As  regards  Rshab  herself,  we  learn  from  Matt,  t 
5,  that  she  became  the  wife  of  Sahnon  the  son  of 
Naasson,  and  the  mother  of  Boaz,  Jesse's  grand- 
fether.  The  suspksion  naturally  arises  that  ^mon 
may  have  been  one  of  the  spies  whose  life  she  saved, 
and  that  gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit  led  in  his 
ease  to  a  more  tender  pasRion,  and  obliterated  the 
memory  of  any  past  disgrace  attaching  to  her  nania. 
We  are  expressly  told  that  the  spies  were  *<  young 
men"  (Josh.  vi.  23),  ytayiaKovs,  ii.  1,  LXX.; 
and  the  example  of  the  former  spies  who  were  sent 
from  Kadesh-Bamea,  who  were  all  "  heads  of  Is- 
rael" (Num.  xai.  3),  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
the  service  to  be  perfonued,  would  lead  one  to 
expect  that  they  wouM  be  persons  of  high  station. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  on  the  au- 
thority of  St.  Matthew,  that  Rahab  became  the 
mother  of  the  Ihie  from  which  sprung  David,  and 
eventuaHy  Christ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  so  stated  hi  the  public  archives  from 
which  the  Evangelist  extracted  our  liord's  geneal- 
0C7,  in  which  only  four  women  are  named,  namely, 
Thamar,  Racbab,  Ruth,  and  Bathsheba,  who  were 
all  apparently  foreigners,  and  named  for  that  rea- 
son. [Bath-Shua.]  For  that  the  Rachab  men- 
tkmed  by  St.  Matthew  is  Rahab  the  harlot,  is  as 
oertain  as  that  David  in  the  genealogy  is  the  same 
person  as  David  hi  the  books  of  Samuel.  The  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  to  prove  Rachab  dif- 
ferent from  Rahab,«  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
clironological  difficulty,  are  singularly  absurd,  and 
all  the  more  so,  because,  even  if  successful,  they 
would  not  dhnlnish  the  difficulty,  as  long  as  Saf- 
roon  remains  as  the  son  of  Naasson  and  the  fiither 
of  Boas.  However,  as  there  are  still  found  ^  those 
who  follow  Outhov  in  his  opinion,  or  at  least  speak 
doubtAiUy,  it  may  be  as  well  to  call  attention,  with 
Dr.  Mill  (p.  131),  to  the  exact  coincidence  hi  the 
age  of  Salmon,  as  the  son  of  Nahshon,  who  was 
prince  of  the  children  of  Judah  in  the  wilderness, 
and  Rahab  the  hwki;  and  to  observe  that  the  only 
conceivable  reason  for  the  menUon  of  Rachab  in 
St  Matthew's  geneafogy  is,  that  she  was  a  remark- 
able and  well-known  person,  as  Tamar,  Ruth,  and 
Bathsheba  were.«    The  mentfon  of  an  utteriy  ui^ 


a  Chiefly  by  Outhov,  a  Dutch  profcsior,  in  the  Bib- 
ni&tk.  Rrttntns.  Ilie  earliest  expression  of  any  doubt 
Ii  by  Theoph/lset  In  ths  UUi  century. 


»  Valpy's  Onek  Test  with  Bng .  notes,  on  Malft.  1. 
ft;  Burrington,  On  Uu  OeMMtogiety  I  192-4,  »•.: 
Koinoel  on  Matt.  i.  6 ;  Olshaosen.  ib, 

c  Them  doss  no4  sesir  to  be  any  farce  In  Benfil^s 
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known  Raliab  fai  the  line  would  be  abmud.  The 
ftUusions  to  ««RAhab  the  harlot"  in  Heb.  zi.  81, 
Jam.  iL  25,  bj  clamng  her  among  those  illustrioua 
for  their  fiutb,  make  H  itiU  more  impomble  to  tup- 
poM  that  St.  Matthew  wia  speaking  of  any  one 
else.  The  four  succeuire  generations,  Nabshon, 
8almoo,  Boaz,  Obcd,  are  eonseqoently  at  eertain 
as  words  can  make  them. 

The  character  of  Kahab  has  moeh  and  deep  in- 
terest    Dismissing  as  inconsistent  with  truth,  and 

with  the  meaning  of  Tl^^t  and  wopy^^  the  attempt 
to  clear  her  character  of  stain  by  saying  that  she 
was  only  an  innkeeper,  and  not  a  harlot  (wovdo- 
jceurp/o,  Chrysostom  and  Chald.  Vers.),  we  may 
yet  notice  that  it  is  rery  possible  that  to  a  woman 
of  her  country  and  religion  such  a  calling  may  have 
implied  a  far  less  deviation  from  the  standard  of 
morality  than  it  does  with  us  ("vita  genus  vile 
magis  quiun  flagitiosum  "  Grotius),  and,  moreover, 
that  with  a  purer  fiuth  she  seems  to  have  entered 
upon  a  pure  life. 

As  a  case  of  casuistry,  her  conduct  in  deceiving 
the  king  of  Jericho's  messengers  with  a  false  tale, 
and,  above  all,  in  taking  part  against  her  own  coun- 
try-men, has  been  much  discussed.     With  regard  to 
the  first,  strict  truth,  either  in  Jew  or  heathen,  was 
a  virtue  so  utterly  unknown  before  the  promulgation 
of  the  Gospel,  that,  as  far  as  Kahab  is  concerned, 
the  discussion  is  quite  superfluous.     The  question 
as  regards  ourselves,  whether  in  any  case  a  fidse- 
hood  is  aDowabk!,  say  to  save  our  own  life  or  that 
of  another,  is  different,  but  need  not  be  argued 
bere.o     With  regard  to  her  taking  part  against  her 
own  countrymen,  it  can  only  be  justified,  but  is 
ftiUy  justifiml,  by  the  circumstance  that  fidelity  to 
her  country  would  in  her  case  have  been  infidelity 
to  God,  and  that  the  higher  duty  to  her  Maker 
eclipsed  the  lower  duty  to  her  native  land.     Her 
anxious  provision  for  the  safety  of  her  lather's 
shows  how  alive  she  was  to  natural  aflfecUons,  and 
seems  to  prove  that  she  was  not  influenced  by  a  self- 
ish insensibility,  but  by  an  enlightened  preference 
for  the  service  of  the  true  God  over  the  abominable 
pollutions  of  Canaanite  idolatry.     If  her  own  life 
of  shame  was  in  any  way  connected  with  that  idol- 
atry, one  can  readily  understand  what  a  further 
stimulus  this  would  give,  now  that  her  heart  was 
purified  by  fiuth,  to  her  desire  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  nation  to  which  she  bektnged  by  birth,  and  the 
establishment  of  that  to  which  she  wished  to  belong 
by  a  community  of  faith  and  hope.     Anyhow,  al- 
lowing for  the  diflTerence  of  circumstances,  her  feel- 
ings and  conduct  were  aiwlogous  to  those  of  a 
Christian  Jew  in  St  Paul's  time,  who  should  have 
preferred  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  to  the  triumph 
of  the  old  Judaism;  or  to  those  of  a  converted 
Hindoo  in  our  own  days,  who  shouM  side  with 
Christian  Englishmen  against  the  attempts  of  bis 
own  countrymen  to  establish  the  supremacy  either 
of  Brahma  or  Mohammed. 

This  view  of  Rahab*s  conduct  is  fully  borne  out 
by  the  references  to  her  in  the  N.  T.  The  author 
cf  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  that  *'  by  (kith 


the  harlot  Rahab  perished  not  with  tliera  tLaftto- 
lieved  not,  when  she  had  received  the  sp&ea  wtt 
peace"  (Heb.  xi.  31);  and  St  Jamet  fortifies  hit 
doctrine  of  Justificatk>n  by  woncs,  by  asking,  ^  Was 
not  Rahab  the  harlot  justified  by  works,  when  she 
had  received  the  messengers,  and  had  sent  them 
out  another  way?"  (Jam.  ii.  25.)  And  in  fiks 
manner  Clement  of  Rome  says,  **  Rahab  the  liarki 
was  saved  for  her  laith  and  hospitafity  '*  {ad  Co- 
rinth, xii.). 

The  Fathen  genersDy  (miro  consensu.  Jneobtom) 
consider  the  delivenuice  of  Rahab  m  typical  of  sal- 
vation, and  the  scarlet  line  hung  out  at  ber  win- 
dow as  typical  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  ari[  of  Noah  and  the  likx>d  of  the  paa- 
cbal  lamb  were;  a  view  which  is  borne  out  by  the 
analogy  of  the  deUveranees,  and  by  the  language 
of  Heb.  xi.  81  {rots  iwuH^ofty,  "  the  disobe^ 
dient  **),  compared  with  1  Pet  iii-  20  (ivcxf^a^-fy 
wore).  Clement  {ad  Corinth,  xii.)  b  the  fint  to 
do  so.  He  says  that  by  the  symbol  of  the  searirt 
line  it  was  **>  noade  manifest  that  there  riiall  be  r» 
demption  through  the  blood  of  the  Lord  to  aR  who 
betiere  and  trust  in  (jod; "  and  adds,  that  Rahab 
in  this  was  a  propheCees  as  well  as  a  befiever,  a 
sentiment  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Origen  (m  fift. 
Jm.,  Horn.  iii.).  Justin  Martyr  in  like  mauDer 
calls  the  scarlet  Hue  ^  the  symbol  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,  by  which  those  of  all  rmtions,  who  once  werw 
harlots  and  unri|^teous,  are  saved ; "  and  in  a  Kke 
spirit  Irenseus  draws  from  the  story  of  Rahab  the 
conversion  of  the  (ientiles,  and  the  admissiofl  of 
publicans  and  hariots  into  the  kingdom  of  hcaren 
through  the  symbol  of  the  scaiiet  line,  which  be 
compares  with  the  Passover  and  the  Exodus.  Am- 
brose, Jerome,  Augustine  (who,  like  Jerome  ami 
Cyril,  takes  Ps.  Ixxxrii.  4  to  refer  to  fobab  tba 
bariot),  and  Tbeodoret,  all  foUow  in  the  same  track ; 
but  Origen,  as  usual,  carries  the  allegory  still  fur- 
ther. Irenseus  makes  the  singnhr  mistiJce  of  call- 
ing the  spies  three,  and  makes  them  symbolieal  of 
the  Trinity !  The  comparison  of  the  scarlet  lina 
with  the  scarlet  thread  which  was  l>ound  round  the 
hand  of  Zarah  Is  a  fevorite  one  with  tbem.^ 

The  Jews,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  sre 
embarrassed  as  to  what  to  say  concerning  R^ab> 
lliey  praise  her  highly  for  her  conduct ;  but  some 
Ral:A)is  give  out  that  she  was  not  a  Canaanite,  bat 
of  some  other  Gentile  race,  and  was  only  a  so- 
journer in  Jericho.  The  Gemara  of  Babykm  men- 
tions a  tradition  that  she  became  the  wife  of 
Jo^ua,  a  tradition  unknown  to  Jerome  {adv.  Jo- 
vtn.),  and  eight  persons  who  were  both  priesta  and 
prophets  sprang  from  her,  and  also  Hnldah  tba 
prophetess,  mentioned  2  K.  xxii.  14  (see  Patrick, 
ad  loc.).  Josephns  describes  her  as  an  innkeeper, 
and  her  house  as  an  inn  {Kceray^tov)y  and  nerer 
applies  to  her  the  epithet  w^n;,  which  is  the  term 
used  by  the  LXX. 

Rahab  is  one  of  the  not  very  numerous  cases  of 
the  calling  of  (^entiles  before  the  coming  of  Christ; 
and  her  defiveranee  from  the  utter  dettnictton 
which  fell  upon  her  countrymen  is  so  beautiftiBj 
illustrative  of  the  sahralMi  nrealed  in  the  Gospel. 


remark,  adopted  by  Olshausen,  that  the  article  (Jk  r^i 
*Vaxifi)  proves  that  Rahab  of  J«richo  Is  meant,  seeing 
that  all  the  proper  names  in  the  genealogy,  wbkh  are 
In  the  obliqae  cam,  have  the  article,  though  many  of 
them  urcnr  nowhere  else ;  and  that  H  Is  omitted  bclbre 
Mofioc  In  v«»r.  16. 
a  The  questlna,  in  reference  both  to  lUhah  and  to 


Cbrietisns,  to  well  dlsenssed  by  Ai^astiDe  tm^.  Mm' 
dacium  {0pp.  vl.  8&,  84:  eomp.  Balllnfsr,  Srf  Dm 
Strm.  Iv.). 

b  BulUnger  (6th  Dee.  Semt.  vi.)  views  the  llns  as  a 
sign  and  seal  ef  the  eoteaant  between  the  TsisiHtw 
andBahah. 
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ibtX  it  it  iinpooible  not  to  beliere  that  it  wat  in 
the  fullest  ■eose  «  type  of  the  redemption  of  the 
world  by  Jetos  Christ 

See  the  articles  Jkbicho;  Joshua.  Abo  Ben* 
^,  Lightfoot,  Alford«  Wordsworth,  and  Olshausen 
on  Matt  L  6;  Patrick,  Grotiut,  and  Uitxig  on 
Josh,  ii ;  Dr.  Mill,  Descent  and  ParmUigt  of  the 
Saviow;  Ewald,  Geichichte^  ii.  89U,  etc.;  Jose- 
phus,  Ant.  V.  1;  Clemens  Rom.  ad  Corinth,  cap. 
xii.;  Irenaeus,  c  Hcer.  iv.  20,  $  12  ;  Just  Bfart 
eontr.  Ti-yph.  p.  11 ;  Jerome,  ado.  Jovin.  lib.  i.; 
Epist.  zxxiv.  ad  NepoL  ;  Breviar,  in  P$.  Ixxxri. ; 
Origen,  Horn,  in  Jeaum  Nave^  iii.  and  ri. ;  Comm. 
in  Math,  xxvii. ;  Chrysost  Horn.  3  in  Maith.^  also  3 
Ml  Ep.  ad  Rom.\  iCphr.  Syr.  Rhythm  1  and  7 
on  Nntiv.,  Hhythm  7  on  the  Faith ;  Cyril  of  Jems., 
CatecheL  IjkL  ii.  9,  z.  11;  BulUnger,  L  c;  Tyn- 
dale,  Doctr.  Treat,  z.  11 ;  (Parker  Soc.),  pp.  119, 
130;  Schleusner,  Lexic.  N,  T.  a.  v.  T^pm- 

A.  C.  H. 

BA^AB  (:3nn:  [in  Ps.  Ixxzrii.  4]  'Fadfi: 
Rtihab  [Job  XX vi.  12,  rh  ic^rot,  Fs.  Ixxxix.  10, 
ihrcp^^ovo;;  Is.  Ii.  9,  LXX.  omit:  it^)trbtu\)^ 
a  poetical  name  of  Eg^pt.  The  name  signifies 
** fierceness,  insolence,  pride;**  if  Hebrew,  when 
applied  to  Egypt,  it  would  indicate  tlte  national 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  (jesenius  thinks  it 
was  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  but  accommodated 
to  Hebrew,  although  no  likely  equi^'aleut  has  been 
found  in  Coptic,  or,  we  may  add,  in  ancient  Egj-p- 
tian  {Thti.  s.  v.).  That  the  Hebrew  meaning  is 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  proper  name,  does 
not  seem  to  prove  that  the  latter  is  Hebrew,  but 
this  is  rendered  very  probable  by  its  apposite  char- 
acter, and  its  sole  use  in  poetical  books. 

l^is  word  occurs  in  a  passage  in  Job,  where  it  is 
usually  translated,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  instead  of  being 
treated  as  a  proper  name.  Yet  if  the  passage  be 
compared  with  parallel  ones,  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  that  it  refers  to  the  Exodus,  ^  He  divideth 
the  sea  with  His  power,  and  by  His  understanding 
He  smiteth  through  the  proud'*  [or  **^hab**J 
(zzvi.  12).  The  prophet  Isaiah  calls  on  the  arm  of 
the  Ix>rd,  «« [Art]  not  thou  it  that  hath  cut  Ka- 
hab  [and]  wounded  the  dragon  ?  [Art]  not  thou 
It  which  hath  dried  the  sea,  the  waters  of  the 
great  deep;  that  hath  made  the  depths  of  the  sea 
a  way  for  the  ransomed  to  pass  over?  **  (Ii.  9,  10 
oomp.  15).  In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  the  divinon  of  the  sea  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  breaking  the  heads 
of  the  dragons  and  the  heads  of  the  le\'iathan 
(13, 14).  So  too  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  (jod*s  power  to 
aobdue  the  sea  is  spoken  of  immediately  before  a 
mention  of  his  baring  ** broken  Kahab  in  pieces' 
(9,  10).  Rahab,  as  a  name  of  Egypt,  occurs  once 
only  without  reference  to  the  Exodus:  this  is  In 
Psalm  Ixzxvii.,  where  Rahab,  Babylon,  Philistia, 
Tyre,  and  Cush  are  compared  with  Zion  (4,  6). 
In  one  other  passage  the  name  is  alluded  to,  with 
reference  to  its  Hebrew  signification,  where  it  is 
prophesied  that  the  aid  of  the  Egyptians  should 
not  avail  those  who  sought  it,  and  this  sentence 

foDows:  ri^tt?  on  ^rri,  #  Insolence  [t.  e.  »the 
insolent '],  they  sit  still  '*  (Is.  zxz.  7),  as  (3esenius 
reads,  considering  it  to  be  undoubtedly  a  proverbial 
expression.  K.  S.  P. 

BA'HAM  (Crn  [womb,  maiden\ :  *Pa^;i;  [Vat 
Ptt0f»']  Raham),  In  the  genealogy  of  the  de- 
leeodants  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Htatm  (1  Chr.  it  44), 
Raham  ia  described  ■•  the  ton  of  Shema  and  fitther 
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of  Jbrkoam.  Rashi  and  the  autLor  cC  the  QtwuL  im 
ParaL,  attributed  to  Jerome,  regard  Jorkoam  as  a 
place,  of  which  Raham  was  founder  and  prinoe. 

RA'HEL  (brri  [ewe,  iheep] :  'PoxViA :  Rochet), 
The  more  accurate  form  of  the  ittmiliar  name  else- 
where rendered  Rachel.  In  the  okler  English 
versions  it  is  employed  throughout,  but  sunrives 
in  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611,  and  in  our 
present  Bibles,  in  Jer.  zxzi.  15  only.  G. 

RAIN.  "»^9  (mdtdr),  and  also  Dtfji 
(^esAem),  which,  when  it  diffbrs  from  the  commoo 

word  *^^9f  signifies  a  more  riolent  rain ;  it  is 
also  usea  as  a  generic  term,  including  the  earij 
and  ktter  rain  (Jer.  v.  24;  Joel  ii.  23). 

Early  Rain,  the  rains  of  the  autumn,  TViy^ 

iydreJi),  part  subst  from  Hn^,  (*he  scattered" 
(Dent  xi.  14;  Jer.  t.  24);  also  tlie  hiphU  part 

nn'^Q  (Joel  U.  23):  ierhs  TpAXfjMS,  LXX. 

Latter  Raw,  the  rain  of  spring,  tt?1p7l5 
(miikdsh)  (Prov.  xvi.  15;  Job  xxiz.  23;  Jer.  iiiJ  3 
Hos.  vi.  3;  Joel  ii.  23;  Zech.  z.  1);  6«t^s  l^ifios- 
The  early  and  latter  rains  are  mentioned  together 
(Deut  xi.  14;  Jer.  v.  24;  Joel  U.  23;  Hos.  vi.  3; 
James  v.  7). 

Another  word,  of  a  more  poetical  character,  is 

D'^Il'^Il'^  {rebfbim,  a  plural  form,  connected  with 
rnb,  •*  many,"  from  the  multitude  of  the  drops), 
transhited  in  our  version  *'  showers  **  (Deut  xzxiL 
2;  Jer.  iii.  3,  xiv.  22;  Mic  t.  7  (Heb.  6);  Ps. 
bcv.  10  (Heb.  11),  Uxu.  6).     The  Hebrews  havt 

also  the  word  D^T  {zerem\  expressing  violent  rain, 
storm,  tempest,  accompanied  with  hail  —  in  Job 
xxiv.  8,  the  heavy  rain  which   comes   down   on 

mountains;  and  the  word  '^^'^50  (ingrir),  which 
occurs  only  in  Prov.  xxvii.  15,  continuous  and  heavy 
rain,  ir  iifi4p^  x*^l^*P^^- 

In  a  country  comprising  so  many  varieties  of 
elevatbn  as  Pidestine,  there  must  of  necessity  oc- 
cur corresponding  varieties  of  climate;  an  account 
that  might  correctly  describe  the  peculiarities  of 
the  district  of  Lebanon,  woukl  be  in  many  respects 
inaccurate  wh«i  applied  to  the  deep  depression  and 
almost  tropical  climate  of  Jericho.  In  any  general 
statement,  therefore,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
not  inconsiderable  local  \-ariations.  Compared  with 
England,  Palestine  would  be  a  country  in  which 
rain  would  hb  much  lees  frequent  than  with  our- 
selves; contrasted  with  the  districts  most  familiar 
to  the  children  of  Israel  before  their  settlement  in 
the  land  of  promise,  Egypt  and  the  Desert,  rain 
might  be  spoken  cX  as  one  of  its  distinguishing 
characteristics  (Deut  xi.  10, 11;  Herodotus  iii.  10). 
For  dx  noonths  in  the  year  no  rain  falls,  and  the 
harvests  are  gathered  in  without  any  of  the  anxiety 
with  which  we  are  so  fiunlliar  lest  the  work  be  in- 
terrupted by  unseasonable  storms.  In  this  respect 
at  least  the  climate  has  remained  unchanged  sinoe 
the  time  when  Boax  slept  by  his  heap  of  com ;  and 
the  sending  thunder  and  rain  in  wheat  harvest  was 
a  miracle  which  filled  the  'people  with  fear  and 
wonder  (1  Sam.  xii.  16-18);  and  Sok>mon  couM 
speak  of  *'  rain  in  harvest  '*  as  the  most  forcible  ex- 
pression for  conveying  the  idea  of  something  ut- 
teriy  out  of  pboe  and  unnatural  (Prov.  zzri.  1). 
Tboe  are,  however,  very  considerable,  and  perhaps 
more  than  eompensating.  diiadvantafes  ocoaaioocd 
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bj  ihk  long  abflflBoa  of  nun:  the  whole  1mm2  be- 
COBMS  dry,  parched,  and  bttm-n,  the  oiatemt  are 
empij,  the  sprioga  and  fotmtahit  fiul,  and  the  au- 
tumnal ratiis  are  eagerly  looked  for  to  prepare  the 
earth  for  the  reception  of  the  aeed.  These,  the 
early  raina,  comnence  about  the  latter  end  <^  Oc- 
tober or  beginning  of  November,  in  Lebanon  a 
month  earlier:  noi  auddenly  but  by  degrees;  the 
husbandman  has  thus  the  opportunity  of  sowing 
his  fields  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  rains  come 
mostly  {torn  the  west  or  southwest  (Luke  xii.  54), 
continuing  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and 
(ailing  chiefly  during  the  night;  the  wind  then 
shifts  round  to  the  north  or  east,  and  several  days 
of  fine  weather  succeed  (Prov.  zxv.  23).  Diuing 
the  months  of  November  and  December  the  rains 
continue  to  fall  hea\'ily,  but  at  intervals;  after- 
wards tbey  return,  only  at  kmger  intervals,  and 
are  less  bniry;  but  at  no  period  during  the  winter 
do  they  entirely  cease.  January  and  February  are 
the  coldest  months,  and  snow  &Us  sometimes  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  at  Jerusalem,  but  it 
does  not  lie  long;  it  is  \'ery  seldom  seen  along  the 
coast  and  in  the  low  pUins.  lliin  ice  occasionally 
covers  the  pools  for  a  few  days,  and  while  I'orter 
was  writing  his  Handbook,  the  snow  was  eight 
inches  deep  at  l>amascus,  and  the  ice  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  Rain  continues  to  fall  more 
or  less  during  the  month  of  March;  it  is  very 
rare  in  April,  and  even  in  Lebanon  the  showers 
that  occur  are  generally  light  In  the  ^-alley  of 
the  Jordan  the  barley  harvest  begins  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  April,  and  the  wheat  a  fortnight 
later;  in  Lebanon  the  grain  is  seldom  ripe  before 
the  middle  of  June.  (See  Kobmson,  Biblical  Re- 
seardiet,  i.  42 J:  and  Porter,  IJandtnok^  p.  xlviii.) 
[Palestink,  I*.  2318.] 

With  respect  to  the  distinction  between  the  early 
and  the  latter  rains,  Robinson  obsen-es  that  there 
are  itot  at  the  present  day  **  any  particular  periods 
of  rain  or  succession  of  showers,  which  might  be 
regarded  as  distinct  rainy  seasons,  llie  whole  pe- 
riod from  October  to  AUrch  now  constitutes  only 
one  continued  seaaoo  of  rain  without  any  reguUriy 
intervening  term  of  prolonged  fine  weather.  Un- 
kss,  therefore,  there  has  been  some  change  in  the 
climate,  the  early  and  the  latter  rains  for  which  the 
husbandman  waited  with  longuig,  seem  rather  to 
have  implied  the  first  showers  of  autumn  which 
re>'ived  the  parched  and  thirsty  soil  and  prepared 
it  for  the  seed ;  and  the  later  showers  of  spring 
which  continued  to  refi^  and  forward  both  the 
ripening  crops  and  the  vernal  products  of  the 
fieMs  "*  (James  v.  7;  Prov.  xvi.  16). 

In  April  and  May  the  sky  is  usually  serene; 
showers  occur  occasionally,  but  they  are  mild  and 
refireshing.  On  the  1st  of  May  Robinson  experi- 
enced showers  at  Jerusalem,  and  «*  at  evening  there 
was  thunder  and  lightning  (which  are  frequent  in 
winter),  with  pleasant  and  reviving  rain,  llie  6th 
of  May  was  ako  remarkable  for  thunder  and  for 
se^'eral  showers,  some  of  which  were  quite  heavy, 
llie  rains  of  both  these  days  extended  for  to  the 
north,  ....  but  the  occurrence  of  rain  so  late  in 
the  season  was  regarded  as  a  very  unusual  circum- 


«  *  For  a  diary  of  ths  weather  at  Betmt  from  April, 
1M2,  to  May,  1848,  by  Dr.  00  Forest,  sm  aimatologf 
^  PuUMhu  la  ths  BM,  Sacra,  i.  221-224.  The 
IKNitiis  of  grsatest  rain  wars  Novembar,  Dasembar,  and 
January,  aad  «f  least,  Juna,  July,  August,  and  8q>- 
Of  tbs  cUmats  of  NaaaraOi  In  this  and  otbar 
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(£^J2et.L430:  hefaspMU^aCfla 
jfearl8d8.) 

In  1856,  however,  **  there  was  very  bcaivy  tail 
accompanied  with  thunder  all  over  the  ttpam  «f 
Lelwnon,  extending  to  Beirut  and  Damascos,  oa 
the  28th  and  29th  of  May;  but  the  oldeat  inhabi- 
tant had  never  seen  the  like  before,  and  it  created, 
says  Porter  {HandUiok,  zlviiL),  almoai  aa  nmeh 
aatoniahmeni  as  the  thunder  and  rain  which  Sam- 
uel brought  upon  the  Israelites  durii^  tiia  time  of 
wheat  harvest" 

During  Dr.  RoUnaoo's  stay  at  Behrut  on  hia 
second  visit  to  Palestine,  in  1852,  there  were  heavy 
rains  in  March,  once  for  five  days  cootinuowsly, 
and  the  weather  continued  variable,  with  orrasinnal 
heavy  rain,  till  the  ckMo  of  the  first  week  in  ApriL 
The  *>  ktter  raina  '*  thus  continued  this  aeami  far 
nearly  a  month  later  than  usual,  and  the  result  «aa 
afterwards  seen  in  the  very  abundant  crops  of  wiD- 
ter  gram  (Robtnaon,  BibL  Res,  iii.  9).« 

These  details  will,  it  is  thought,  better  than  any 
generalized  statement,  enable  the  reader  to  fionn 
his  judgment  on  the  **  former  "  and  *^  bitter  *'  niat 
of  Scripture,  and  may  serve  to  introduce  a  remaik 
or  two  on  the  question,  about  which  aome  interest 
has  been  felt,  whether  there  has  been  any  ehaage 
in  the  frequency  and  abundance  of  the  rain  m 
Palestine,  or  fai  the  periods  of  iU  supply.  It  is 
asked  whether  *' these  stony  hills,  these  deaested 
valleys,"  can  be  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey;  the  land  which  God  cared  for;  the  laad 
upon  which  were  always  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  hvn 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  oi  the  ytm 
(Deut  xi.  12).  As  for  as  relates  to  the  other  coai. 
siderations  which  may  account  for  diminished  fertil- 
ity, such  as  the  decrease  of  popuhUion  and  indnatij, 
the  neglect  of  terrace-culture  and  irrigatioa.  aad 
husbanding  the  supply  of  water,  it  may  suffiee  to 
refer  to  the  article  on  Aobicvlturk,  and  to 
Stanley  {Smni  and  PtdeaHne,  pp.  120-128).  With 
respect  to  our  more  immediate  sulgect,  St  is 
urged  that  the  very  expression  **  flowing  with  mile 
and  honey  "  implies  abundant  ndns  to  keep  alive 
the  grass  for  the  pasture  of  the  numerous  herds 
supplying  the  miUc,  and  to  nooriah  the  flowcn 
clothing  the  now  bare  hill-aldea,  ftem  wfaenee  the  - 
bees  might  gather  their  stores  of  honey.  It  is 
urged  that  the  supply  of  rain  in  its  due  seaaoo 
seems  to  be  promised  as  contingent  upon  the  fidd 
ity  of  the  people  (Deut  xi.  18-15;  Lev.  xzri.  1-5) 
and  that  ai  from  time  to  time,  to  ponish  the 
people  for  their  transgressions,  ^  the  abowen  have 
been  withhohien,  and  Uiere  hath  been  no  latter 
rain'*  (Jer.  iii.  3;  1  K.  xvii.,  xviiL),  so  now,  In 
the  great  and  long-continued  apostasy  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  there  has  come  upon  eten  the  land 
of  their  forfeited  inheritance  a  like  long-cootiBeed 
withdrawal  of  the  hxot  of  God,  who  daima  the 
sending  of  rain  as  one  of  His  special  prerogatiw 
(Jer.  xiv.  22). 

The  early  rabis,  it  is  urged,  are  by  tonipasiaoa 
scanty  and  interrupted,  the  latter  raina  hait  aHa- 
gether  ceased,  aad  hence,  it  is  maintained,  the  corse 
has  been  fulfilled,  ^  Thj  heaven  that  is  e«er  thy 
head  shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth  that  is  onte 


respects,  Tobler  gives  Ml  infonnatioo  ra  Ms  1 
in  PaUistinti,  pp.  6-11.  Tbomsoo  mentioos  (Lratf 
OHtf  BmJ:,!!.  66)«hatlnPalastioeths  rain  fteqwtfy 
foils  vtny  ansqaaUy,  se  as  to  water  cos  ettgr  cr  laU  aad 
pass  over  ths  nsxt  (eon^  Aas.  tv.  7. 8).  B. 
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Ihee  ihall  be  iron.  The  Lord  shall  make  the  rain 
of  thy  land  powder  and  dost  "  (Deut  xzriii.  23, 
S4;  Lev.  xx\1.  19).  Without  entering  here  into 
the  eooaiderataon  of  the  justneH  of  the  interpreta- 
tion which  would  assume  theee  predictions  of  the 
withholding  of  rain  to  be  altogether  diflerent  in  the 
manner  of  thdr  infliction  from  the  other  calamities 
denounced  in  these  chapters  of  threatening,  it  would 
appear  that,  as  far  as  the  question  of  &et  is  oon- 
•emed,  there  it  seaiceljr  sufficient  reason  to  nnagine 
that  any  great  and  marked  changes  with  respect  to 
the  rains  have  taken  pboe  in  Palestine.  Inearlydays, 
as  now,  rain  was  unknown  fcr  half  the  year;  and 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  allusions  in  Prov.  zvi. 
15,  Job  xxix.  33,  the  Litter  rain  was  even  then, 
while  greatly  desired  and  longed  lor,  that  which 
was  somewhat  precarious,  by  no  means  to  be  abso- 
lutely counted  on  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  we  are 
to  take  as  correct  our  transktlon  of  Joel  ii.  S3, 
M  the  latter  rain  in  the  first  (month  «),**  i.  e,  Nisan 
or  Abib,  answering  to  the  latter  port  of  March  and 
the  eariy  part  of  April,  the  times  of  the  ktter  rain 
in  the  days  of  the  prophets  would  coincide  with 
those  in  which  it  £d]s  now.  The  same  conclusion 
woaU  be  arrived  at  from  Amos  iv.  7,  **  I  have 
withholden  the  rain  from  you  when  there  were  yet 
three  months  to  the  harvest.**  The  rain  here 
apoken  of  Is  the  latter  rain,  and  an  interval  of 
three  months  between  the  ending  of  the  rain  and 
the  beginning  of  harvest  would  seem  to  be  in  an 
average  year  as  exceptional  now  as  it  was  when 
Amos  noted  it  as  a  judgment  of  God.  We  may 
infer  also  ftom  the  Song  of  Sok>mon  ii.  11- 
13,  where  is  given  a  poetkal  description  of  the 
bursting  forth  of  vegetation  in  the  spring,  that 
when  Sm  ^  winter  **  was  past,  the  rain  also  was 
over  and  gone:  we  can  hardly,  by  any  extension 
of  the  term  **  winter,**  bring  it  down  to  a  hiter 
period  than  that  during  which  the  rains  still  fislL 
[See  Palestine,  p.  2318.] 

It  may  be  added  that  travellers  have,  perhaps 
UDOonsciously,  exaggerated  the  barrenness  of  the 
land,  from  confining  themselves  too  closely  to  the 
Bouthem  portion  of  Palesthie;  the  northern  por- 
tion, Galilee,  of  such  peculiar  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Gospels,  is  fertile  and  beautiful  (see 
Stanley,  Sinai  ami  Pakilme^  chap,  x.,  and  Van 
de  Yelde,  there  quoted),  and  in  his  description  of 
the  valley  of  Nnbhu^  the  ancient  Shechem,  Robin- 
ton  {BUU,  Rei.  ii.  275)  becomes  almost  enthusias- 
tic: **  Here  a  scene  of  luxuriant  and  almost  un- 
paralleled verdure  burst  upon  our  view.  The 
whole  valley  was  filled  with  gardens  of  vegetables 
And  orchanls  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  sev- 
eral fountains,  which  burst  forth  iu  various  parts 
and  flow  westward  in  refreshing  streams.  It  came 
npon  us  suddenly,  like  a  scene  of  hirj  enchant- 
ment. We  saw  nothing  like  it  in  all  Palestine.** 
The  account  given  by  a  recent  hidy  traveller  iKgyp- 
tian  Sepukhre$  and  Syrian  Shrines^  by  Mim 
Beaufort)  of  the  luxuriant  fruit-trees  and  vegeta- 
bles which  she  saw  at  HeshuUam's  fum  in  the 
▼alley  of  Urtas,  a  little  south  of  Bethlehem  (pos- 
sibly the  site  of  Sok>mon*s  gardens,  EccL  iL  4r-6), 
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a  The  word  "  mooth  "  Is  supplied  by  our  tmnsla- 
eors,  and  their  refidering  is  not  Rupported  by  either  the 
LXX.  (icoMk  h^wpoa^w)  or  the  Vulg.  (tieut  m  prindpio) 
Another  interpretation  Is  Indeed  et^oally  probable ;  but 
the  following  passages.  Gen.  vlil.  18,  Num.  Ix.  5,  &. 

Ufar  17,  xlv.  18,  21,  justify  the  rendering  ^0^.!^ 
« in  the  first  (month)." 


may  serve  to  prove  how  much  now,  as  ever,  mmj  bt 
efiected  by  irrigation.^ 

Rain  fi«quently  ftunishes  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  forcible  and  appropriate  metaphora, 
varying  in  their  character  according  as  they  regard 
it  as  tibe  benefieent  and  fertilizing  shower,  or  the 
destructive  storm  pouring  down  the  mountain-side 
and  sweeping  away  the  kbor  of  years.  Thus 
Prov.  xxriii.  8,  of  the  poor  that  oppresseth  the 
poor;  Ex.  xxxvUi.  22,  of  the  just  punishments  and 
righteous  vengeance  of  God  (compare  Ps.  xl.  6; 
Job  XX.  23).  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  it  used 
of  speech  wise  and  fitting,  refreshing  the  souls  of 
men ;  of  words  earnestly  waited  for  and  heedlully 
listened  to  (Deut.  xxxii.  2;  Job  xxix.  23);  of  the 
cheering  favor  of  the  Lord  coming  down  once  man 
upon  t^  penitent  soul;  of  the  gracious  pretouot 
and  influence  for  good  of  the  righteous  king  among 
his  people;  of  the  blessings,  gifts,  and  graoes  of  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah  (Hos.  vi.  8;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4; 
Ps.  kxH.  6).  E.  P.  E. 

RAINBOW  (ni^P.  (t.  «.  a  bow  with  which 
to  ahoot  arrows),  Gen.'ix.  13-16;  Ex.  i.  28:  r^ov, 
so  Ecdus.  xliii.  11:  arctu.  In  N.  T.,  Rev.  iv.  8,  x. 
1,  laif).  The  token  of  the  covenant  which  God 
niade  vrith  Noah  when  he  came  forth  finom  the  ark, 
that  the  waters  shodld  no  more  become  a  flood  to 
destroy  all  flesh.  With  respect  to  the  covenant 
itself,  as  a  charter  of  ncUural  blessings  and  merdet 
(«*the  Workl*s  covenant,  not  the  Church*s**),  re- 
establishing the  peace  and  order  of  Physical  Na- 
ture, which  in  the  flood  had  undergone  so  great  a 
convulsion,  see  Davison  On  Prophecy^  Iwt.  ilL 
pp.  76-80.  With  respect  to  the  token  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  right  interpretation  of  (ien.  ix.  13  seems 
to  be  that  God  took  the  rainbow,  which  had  hith- 
erto been  but  a  beautifiil  object  shining  in  the 
heavens  when  the  sun*s  rays  fell  on  falling  rain, 
and  consecrated  It  as  the  sign  of  His  love  and  the 
witness  of  His  promise. 

The  foUowhig  passages,  Num.  xiv.  4;  1  Sam. 

xii.  13;  1  K.  iL  36,  are  instances  in  which  )n^ 
{ndthan^  lit  «tgive**),  the  word  used  in  Gen.  ix. 
13,  ^^  I  do  tet  my  bow  in  the  doud,"  is  empk>yed 
in  the  sense  of  ^  oonstitute,**  ^  appoint.**  Accord- 
ingly there  is  no  reason  for  oonduding  that  igno- 
rance of  the  natural  cause  of  the  rainbow  occasioned 
the  account  given  of  its  institution  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis.     [Siosis,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  figurative  and  symbolical  use  of  the  rain- 
bow as  an  emblem  of  God's  mercy  and  fiiitiifiil- 
ness  must  not  be  passed  over.  In  the  wondrous 
vis  ton  shown  to  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev. 
iv.  3),  it  is  said  that  **  there  was  a  rainbow  round 
about  the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald :  ** 
amidst  the  awful  vision  of  surpassing  gtory  is  seen 
the  symbol  of  Hope,  the  bright  emblem  of  Mercy 
and  of  Love.  **  Look  upon  Uie  rainbow,**  saith  the 
son  of  Sirach  (Ecdus.  xliii.  11,  12),  **and  praiss 
Him  that  nttde  it:  very  beautiful  it  is  in  the  bright- 
ness thereof;  it  compasseth  the  heaven  about  with 
a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  Most  High 
have  bended  it*'  £.  P.  E. 


^  •  Thedlseoveiyofaslngle  fountain,  and  the  re- 
moval of  rubbish  whieh  had  ehoked  up  the  soil,  eflbeted 
the  transforaiatioo.  The  writer  was  told  oo  the  ground, 
that  five  dllbrent  crops  of  vefetables  may  be  raised 
there  one  after  another  in  a  sinfle  ssason  (ses  U- 
luttr.  of  firr^Mrt,  p.  155  t).  U. 
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RAISINS 


•     RAISINS.    [ViNB.] 

RA'KEM  (Di?^.,  in  pause  C|'7'^  [/oiocr 
garden] :  'Pojc^;  om.  in  [Vat.  and]  Alex.;  [Comp. 
Aid.  Paicci/i:]  kecen^  Among  the  desoendanU  of 
Machir  the  aon  of  MJuiasseh,  by  hia  wife  Maachah, 
are  mentioned  Ulam  and  RiUcem,  who  are  ap- 
parently the  sons  of  Sheresh  (1  Chr.  vii.  16). 
Nothing  ia  Icnown  of  them.  [In  Hebrew  this 
Dame  and  Rekem  (which  see)  are  the  same,  out  of 
pause.  —  H.] 

RAK'KATH  (ni?n  [«*ore] :  {^Qfiaea]naK€0: 
Alex.  P«jcjca^:  Reccotli).  One  of  the  fortified 
towns  of  Naphtali,  named  between  Hammath  and 
Chinnkrkth  (Josh.  xix.  35).  Hammath  was 
probably  at  the  hot  springs  of  Tiberias:  but  no 
trace  of  the  name  of  Rakkath  has  been  found  in 
that  or  any  other  ndghborhood.  [See  Rob.  BibL 
Ret.  iil.  266.]  The  nearest  approach  is  Kerak^  for- 
moly  TarichieaB,  three  miles  further  down  the  shore 


RAM,  BATTERING 

I  of  the  lake,  cloae  to  the  emboachuie  of  tbe  ioh 
I  dan.  G. 

I  RAK'KON  Oynri,  with  tha  det  aitidi 
I  [the  lempU  (of  the  head),  Gcs.;  a  teeU  watered 
|j92rTc«,  Fiirst]:  'Updicwy;  [Oomp.  (^Uptucwv  kA) 
\  'Hpcucic«y:]  Brecon).  One  of  the  towns  in  tbe  in- 
I  heritance  of  Dan  (Josh,  xii  46),ap{Munentlj  not  tar 
I  distant  from  Joppa.  The  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  givi 
only  one  name  (that  quoted  above)  fer  this  and  Me- 
jarkon,  which  in  the  Hebrew  text  precedes  it.  This 
fact,  when  coupled  with  the  similaritj  of  the  tww 
names  in  Hebrew,  suggests  that  the  one  may  bt 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  other.  Neither  has  ben 
yet  discox-erod.  G. 

RAM  (an  [high,  exalud]:  *Apdfi;  [Vat.] 
Alex.  Appear  in  Ruth;  [Vat.  Opa/i  and  Ap^ar, 
Alex.]  Opoft.  and  ApofA  in  1  Cnr. :  Artim).  L 
Son  of  Hearon  and  father  of  Amminadab.  Ha 
was  bom  in  Kgypt  after  Jacob's  migratkm  there,  as 


Battering  Bam. 


hia  name  Is  not  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvi.  4.  He 
first  appears  in  Ruth  iv.  19.  The  genealogy  in  1 
Chr.  ii  9,  10,  25,  adds  no  further  information  con- 
cerning him,  except  that  he  was  the  iecond  son  of 
Hezron,  Jerahmeel  being  the  first-born.  He  ap- 
pears in  the  N.  T.  only  in  the  two  lists  of  the 
ancestry  of  Christ  (Matt.  i.  3,  4;  T.uke  iii.  3.3), 
where  he  is  called  Aram,  after  the  LXX.  and  Vul- 
gate.    [Amminadab;  Nahbhon.]      A.  C.  H. 

2.  ('Pci/i;  [Vat  Pai^,  Apofi;  Alex,  in  ver.  25, 
Apay']  Ram.)  The  first-bom  of  Jerahmeel,  ond 
therefore  nephew  of  the  pivceding  (1  Chr.  ii.  25. 
27).     He  had  three  sons,  Maaa,  Jarain,  and  Eker. 

3.  [Rom.  Vat.  Sin.  ydfi;  Alex.  Po^:  R^m.] 
Enhu,  the  son  of  Baracbel  the  Buzitc,  is  described 
as  "of  the  kindred  of  Ram  **  (Job  xxxii.  2) 
Mashi's  note  on  the  passage  is  curious:  *<  'of  the 
Camily  of  Ram : '  Abraham,  for  it  is  said,  '  the 
greatest  man  among  the  Anakim  *  (Josh,  xiv.);  this 


[is]  Abraham."  Ewald  identifies  Ram  with  Aram, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xxii.  21  in  oonneotion  with  Has 
and  Buz  {Gesch.  i.  414).  Elihu  would  thus  be  a 
a  collateral  descendant  of  Abraham,  and  this  maj 
have  suggested  the  extraordinary  expbuiation  gi^^ea 
by  RashL  W.  A.  W. 

RAM.     [Shkep;  Sacripicbs.] 

RAM,  BATTERING  (^S :   /9«\Arr«ftt, 

xdpa^-  an'«s).     This  instrament  of  andent  siege 

operations  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  (Ex.  iv 

2,  xxi.  22  [27]);  and  as  both  referencea  are  to  the 

battering-rams  in  use  among  the  Assyrians  and 

Babylonuuis,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  describe 

•  those  which  are  known  fhun  the  monuments  to 

I  have  been  employed  in  their  sieges.     Wiih  regard 

.  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  there  is  hoi 

,  little  doubt     It  denotes  an  engine  of  war  which 

was  called  a  ram,  either  becaoae  it  had  mlroobead 
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BABi,  BATTEBING 

•haped  like  that  of  a  ram,  or  because,  when  nsed 
for  battering  down  a  wall,  the  movement  was  like 
Ibe  butting  action  of  a  ram. 

In  attadiing  the  walla  of  a  fort  or  city,  the  first 
•tep  appean  to  have  been  to  form  an  inclined  plane 
or  bank  of  earth  (oomp.  Es.  iv.  8,  **  cast  a  mount 
against  it**),  bj  which  the  besiegers  could  bring 
their  battering-rams  and  other  engines  to  the  foot 
of  the  walls.  ^The  battering-rams,'*  sajs  Mr. 
Layard,  ^  were  of  several  kinds.  Some  were  joined 
to  movable  towers  which  held  warriors  and  armed 
men.  The  whole  then  formed  one  great  temporary 
huilding,  the  top  of  which  is  represented  in  sculp- 
tures M  on  a  levisl  with  the  walls,  and  even  turrets, 
of  the  besieged  city.  In  some  bas-relieft  the 
battering-imm  is  without  wheels;  it  was  then  per- 
haps constructed  upon  the  spot,  and  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  moved.  The  movable  tower  was 
probably  sometimes  unprovided  with  the  ram,  but 
I  have  Dot  met  with  it  so  represented  in  the  sculp- 
tures. ....  When  the  machine  containing 
the  battering-ram  was  a  simple  fkumework,  and  did 
not  form  an  artificial  tower,  a  doth  or  some  kind  of 
drapery,  edged  with  fringes  and  otherwise  orna- 
mented, appears  to  have  been  occasionally  thrown 
over  it  Sometimes  it  may  have  been  covered  with 
hides.  It  moved  either  on  four  or  on  six  wheels, 
and  was  prorided  with  one  ram  or  with  two.  The 
mode  of  working  the  rams  cannot  be  determined 
from  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  It  may  be  presumed 
from  the  representatkms  in  the  bas-reliefs  that  they 
vrere  partly  suspended  by  a  rope  fostened  to  the 
outside  of  the  machine,  and  that  men  directed  and 
impelled  them  trwn  within.  Such  was  the  pbtn 
adopted  by  the  Kgyptians,  in  whose  paintings  the 
warriors  working  the  ram  may  be  seen  through  the 
frame.  Sometimes  this  engine  was  ornamented  by 
a  earved  or  painted  figure  of  the  presiding  divinity, 
kneeling  on  one  knee  and  drawing  a  bow.  The 
artificial  tower  was  usually  occupied  by  two  war- 
riors ;  one  discharged  his  arrows  agidnst  the  besieged, 
whom  he  was  able,  fh>m  his  lofty  position,  to  harass 
more  eflbetually  than  if  he  had  been  bebw;  the 
other  held  up  a  shiekl  for  his  companion's  defense. 
Warriors  are  not  unf^uently  represented  as  step- 
ping from  the  machine  to  the  battlements.     .     . 

.  .  Archers  on  the  walls  hurled  stones  fW>m 
slings,  and  discharged  their  arrows  against  the 
warriors  in  the  artificial  towers;  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  besieged  were  no  less  active  in  endeavoring  to 
frustrate  the  attempts  of  the  assailants  to  make 
breaches  in  their  walls.  By  dropping  a  doubled 
chain  or  rope  fh>m  the  battlements,  they  caught 
the  ram.  and  could  either  destroy  its  eflScacy 
idtogether,  or  break  the  force  of  its  bfows.  Those 
bebw,  however,  by  placing  hooks  over  the  engine, 
and  throwing  their  whole  «-eight  upon  them, 
struggled  to  retain  it  in  its  place.  The  besieged, 
if  unable  to  displace.the  battering-ram,  sought  to 
destroy  it  by  fire,  and  threw  lighted  torches  or  fire- 
brands upon  it;  but  water  was  poured  upon  the 
flames  throu^  pipes  attached  to  the  artificial 
tower  **  (Nineveh  and  its  Bemaine,  ii.  367-370). 

W.  A.  W. 
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«  So  air  H.  0.  Bawlinsoo,  In  AtJUnmtnij  No.  1790, 
f.680. 

h  Its  place  in  the  list  of  Joshua  (mentioned  above), 
gamely,  between  GIbeon  and  Beeroth,  suits  the  pvBsent 
Bam^AUakf  but  the  considerations  named  in  the  text 
snake  H  very  difflcoH  to  Identity  any  other  site  with 
I  than  crwAAfN. 


BA'MA  CPa^:  Bama\  Matt  ii.  18,  refer- 
ring  to  Jer.  xxzl.  16.  The  original  passage  alhidet 
to  a  massacre  of  Benjamites  or  Ephraimites  (comp. 
ver.  9, 18),  at  the  Ramah  in  BeT\}amin  or  in  Mount 
Ephraim.  This  is  seized  by  the  Evangelist  and 
turned  into  a  touching  reference  to  the  slaughter 
of  the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem,  near  to  which  was 
(and  is)  the  sepulchre  of  Rachel.  The  name  of 
Rama  is  alleged  to  have  been  Utely  discovered 
attached  to  a  spot  ck)se  to  the  sepulchre.  If  it 
existed  therfe  in  St.  Matthew's  day,  it  may  have 
prompted  his  allusion,  though  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  this,  since  the  point  of  the  quotation 
does  not  lie  in  the  name  Ramah,  but  in  the  himen« 
tation  of  Rachel  for  the  children,  as  is  shown  by 
the  change  of  the  vioir  of  the  original  to  rdKva, 

G. 

BA'MAH  (nij'jn,  with  the  definite  arUde 
[the  heighi]y  excepting  a  few  cases  named  below). 
A  word  which  in  its  simple  or  compound  shape 
forms  the  name  of  se\'eral  places  in  the  Holy  l.And; 
one  of  those  which,  like  Gibeah,  Geba,  Gibeon,  or 
Mizpeh,  betrays  the  aspect  of  the  country.  The 
lexicographers  with  unanimous  consent  derive  ii 
fh>m  a  root  which  has  the  general  sense  of  eleva- 
tion —  a  root  which  produced  the  name  of  Aram,^ 
"the  high  lands,**  and  the  various  modifications 
of  Ram,  Ramah,  Ramath,  Ramoth,  Remeth,  Ram* 
athaim,  Arimathiea,  in  the  Biblical  records.  As 
an  appellative  it  is  found  only  in  one  passage  (Ez. 
xri.  24-39),  in  which  it  occurs  four  times,  each 
tune  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  "  high  place.*'  But  in 
later  Hebrew  ramtha  is  a  recognized  word  for  a 
hill,  and  as  such  is  employed  in  the  Jewish  versions 
of  the  Pentateuch  for  the  rendering  of  Pugah. 

1.  CPoAui;  [Neh.  rii.  30,  'Apaud;  Vat,  also 
Apofi^]  Poo^a,  BoMa,  etc.;  [Jer.  xl.  1,  Vat.  FA. 
Aa/uu^;]  Alex.  la/M,  Pofifiayf  [Pafi/ia,]  Po^a: 
Rama,)  One  of  the  cities  of  the  allotment  of 
Bei\jamin  (Josh.  xvUi.  25),  a  member  of  the  group 
which  contained  Gibeon  and  Jerusalem.  Its  pboe 
in  the  list  is  between  Gibeon  and  Beeroth.  'lliere 
is  a  more  precise  specification  of  its  position  in  the 
invaluable  catalogue  of  the  places  north  of  Jeru- 
salem which  are  enumerated  by  Isaiah  as  disturbed 
by  the  gradual  approach  of  the  king  of  Assyria 
(Is.  X.  28-32).  At  Michmash  he  crosses  the  rarine; 
and  then  successively  dislodges  or  alarms  Geba, 
Ramah,  and  Gibeah  of  Saul.  Each  of  these  may 
be  recognised  with  almost  absolute  certainty  at  the 
present  day.  Geba  is  Jebft,  on  the  south  brink  of 
the  great  valley;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  it, 
directly  between  it  and  the  main  road  to  the  city, 
is  er-Rdm  (its  name  the  exact  equivalent  of  ha- 
R&mah)  on  the  elevation  which  its  ancient  name 
implies.^  Its  distance  fh)m  the  city  is  two  hours, 
i.  e.  five  English  or  six  Roman  miles,  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  notice  of  Eusebius  an'd  Jerome 
in  the  Onomastioon  (<^  Rama**),<^  and  neariy  agree- 
ing with  that  of  Joeephus  {Ant,  riii.  12,  §  3),  who 
places  it  40  stadia  north  of  Jerusalem. 

Its  position  is  also  in  close  agreement  with  the 
notices  of  the  Bible.  The  paliu-tree  of  Deborah 
(Jodg.  iv.  5)  was  '*  between  Ramah  "  and  Bethel,** 


t  In  his  oommentaiy  on  Hoe.  v.  8,  Jerome  meoHooe 
Rama  as  <*  juxta  Gabaa  In  septimo  laptde  a  brosolymls 
sita.'« 

d  The  Turfum  on  this  passage  substitutes  for  the 
Patam  ot  Deborah.  Ataroth-Deborah,  no  doubt  reftafof 
to  the  town  of  Ataroth.  This  has  everything  In  Hi 
fovor,  sfaiee  'AUtn  to  stfll  found  on  the  Itfl  hand  of 
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RAMAH 


k  one  of  the  toUrj  ytXkyt  indoied  in  the  Kme 
■lone  bilk  which  compose  this  dfstriet  The  invite 
and  his  ooncnbine  in  tlieir  joaniey  from  BeiUehem 
to  Ephraim  paasetl  Je nisalem,  end  ptcssed  on  to 
Gibeeh,  or  even  if  possible  beyond  it  to  Kamah 
(Judg.  xix.  13).  In  tlie  struggles  between  north 
and  south,  which  followed  the  disniption  of  the 
kingdom,  Raniabf  as  a  frontier  town,  tlie  ponesskm 
of  whieh  gave  absolute  command  of  the  north  road 
ftx>m  Jenualem  (1  K.  xv.  17),  was  taken,  fortified, 
and  retaken  (ibid.  21, 22;  2  (lir.  xvi.  1, 5,  6). 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  appears  to 
have  been  used  as  the  depot  for  the  prisoners  (Jer. 
xL  1);  and,  if  the  well-known  passage  of  Jeremiah 
(xxxi.  15),  in  which  he  introduces  the  mother  of 
the  tribe  of  Bei\jamin  weeping  over  the  lorn  of  her 
ehiUren,  alludes  to  this  Ramah,  and  not  to  one 
nearer  to  her  sepulchre  at  Bethlehem,  it  was  prob- 
ably also  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  such  of  the 
captives  as  from  age,  weakness,  or  poverty,  were 
not  worth  the  long  transport  across  the  desert  to 
6abyk)n  [Rama.]  Its  proximity  to  Gibeah  is  im- 
plied in  1  Sam.  xxii.  6a;  Hos.  v.  8;  En*,  ii.  26; 
Neh.  vii.  SO:  the  last  two  of  which  passages  show 
also  that  its  people  returned  after  the  Oiptivity. 
The  Ramah  in  Neh.  xi.  33  occupies  a  different 
position  in  the  list,  and  may  be  a  distinct  place 
situated  further  west,  nearer  the  pbiin.  (This  and 
Jer.  xxxi.  15  are  the  only  passages  in  which  the 
name  appears  without  the  article.)  The  IJLX. 
find  an  allusion  to  Ramah  in  Zech.  xiv.  10,  where 
they  render  the  words  which  are  translated  in  the 


A.  V.  »<and  shaU  be  lifted  up  (nphn),  md  in- 
habited in  her  {dace,**  by  **  Ramah  shall  remain 
upon  her  pbce.** 

Er-Rrnn  was  not  unknown  to  the  mediaeval 
travellers,  by  some  of  whom  (e.  g.  Brocardus, 
Deta:  ch.  vii.)  it  is  recognized  as  Ramah,  but  it 
was  reserved  for  Dr.  Robinson  to  make  the  identifi- 
cation certain  and  complete  (^i^  Rts,  1.  576). 
He  describes  it  as  lying  on  a  high  hill,  command- 
ing a  wide  fntispeet  —  a  miserable  village  of  a  few 
half-deserted  houses,  but  with  remains  of  columns, 
squared  stones,  and  perhaps  a  church,  all  indicating 
fbrmer  importance. 

In  the  catak)gue  of  1  £sdr.  t.  (20)  the  name 
appears  as  Cirama. 

8  CApfjutBalfi  in  both  MSS.,  except  only  1  Sam. 
XXV.  1,  xxviii.  3,  where  the  Alex,  has  *PafM  [and 
1  Sam.  xix.  19,  22,  23.  xx.  1,  where  Rom.  Vat. 
Alex,  have  the  same:  Ramatha].)  The  home  of 
Elkanah,  Samuel's  fiither  (1  Sam.  i.  19,  ii  11), 
the  birth-place  of  Samuel  himself,  his  home  and 
official  residence,  the  site  of  his  altar  (vii.  17,  viii. 
4,  XV.  34,  xvi.  13,  xix.  18),  and  finally  his  bmrial- 
place  (xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  In  the  present  instance 
it  is  a  contracted  form  of  Ramathaim-zophim, 
which  in  the  existing  H^rew  text  b  given  at  length 
but  once,  although  the  LXX.  exhibit  Armathaim 
»  every  occasion. 

All  that  is  directly  said  as  to  its  situation  is 


the  north  road,  very  nsarly  midway  bstwsen  er^RAm 
and  Bn/f  It. 

a  This  pssnga  may  eltber  be  translated  (with  Ju- 
Blas,  Hkshaelto,  I>e  Wette,  and  Bonstn),  ^  Saul  abode 
In  Gibeah  under  the  tamarisk  on  the  height "  (in  which 
mm  It  will  add  oos  to  ths  scanty  number  ot  oases  In 
whieh  the  word  Is  used  otherwise  than  ss  a  pr^>er 
»am»\  or  It  may  Imply  that  Bamah  wss  IncUided 
Within  the  pssoinetB  of  the  \iag%  sUy.     'te  LXX. 


TMMAW 

that  it  WM  in  Motmt  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  L  I).  ■< 
this  wodd  naturaUy  lead  us  to  wttk  it  in  tlH 
neighborhood  of  Shechem.  But  the  wkole  temm 
of  the  narratire  of  the  pubfie  life  of  SamsMl  (In 
connection  with  whieh  alone  this  Ramah  is  mn- 
tloned)  is  so  restricted  to  the  region  of  the  tribe  of 
Bergamin,  and  to  the  neighborhood  of  Gibeah  ths 
residence  of  Saul,  that  it  seems  impeasiMe  not  te 
lock  for  Samuels  city  in  the  same  loofty.  It 
appears  from  1  Sam.  viL  17  that  hi*  annnal  fime- 
tions  as  prophet  and  judge  wen  eoafined  to  the 
narrow  round  of  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh  —  ths 
first  the  north  bonndary  of  Bei\jamin,  the  aeooad 
near  Jerieho  at  its  eastern  end,  and  the  third  on 
the  ridge  in  more  modem  times  known  aa  Seopns» 
overiooking  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  near  the  aooth- 
em  confines  of  Beigamin.  In  the  centre  of  these 
Yas  Gibeah  of  Saul,  the  royal  residenee  during  the 
reign  of  the  first  king,  and  the  centre  of  his  open- 
tions.  It  would  be  doing  a  violenoe  to  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  history  to  lock  for  Samnd's 
residenee  outside  these  narrow  limita. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bonndariea  of  Ifoant 
F4»hraim  are  nowhere  distinctly  set  forth.  In  the 
mouth  of  an  ancient  Hebrew  the  expression  would 
mean  that  portion  of  the  mountainous  distnol 
which  was  at  the  time  of  speaking  in  the  pnswcssspn 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  »  Little  Beigamin  **  wm 
for  so  long  in  ckse  alliance  with  and  dependence  on 
its  Ukore  powerful  kinsman,  that  nothing  is  mese 
probable  than  tJat  the  name  of  Ephraim  may  haie 
been  extended  over  the  mountainoua  region  which 
was  allotted  to  the  younger  son  of  Rachel.  Of  thia 
there  are  not  wanting  indicatione.  The  palaa-tjee 
of  Deborah  was  **in  Mount  Ephraim,**  bciwceB 
Bethel  and  Ramah,  and  is  identified  with  great 
plausibility  by  the  author  of  the  Targua  oa 
Judg.  iv.  5  with  Ataroth,  one  of  the  bmdmariis  on 
the  south  boundary  of  Ephraim,  which  still  suiiisee 
in  'Atdra,  2^  miks  north  of  Ramah  of  Beigamin 
(er-JZdm).  Bethel  itself,  though  in  the  catalopie 
of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (J^h.  xviii  22),  wae 
appropriated  by  Jeroboam  aa  one  of  hie  idel 
sanctuaries,  and  is  .one  of  the  ^citiea  of  Mount 
Ephraim  '*  which  were  taken  fVom  him  by  BsMha 
and  restored  by  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19,  xv.  8).  Jcsc- 
miah  (eh.  xxxi.)  conneeta  Ramah  of  Benjamin  with 
Mount  Ephraim  (w.  6,  9.  15, 18). 

In  this  district,  tradition,  with  a  truer  instinct 
than  it  sometimes  displays,  hss  placed  the  residenoe 
of  Samuel.  The  earliest  attempt  to  identify  it  is 
in  the  Onomatticm  of  Eosebius,  and  waa  net  a» 
happy.  Hiswordsare,^ArmathemSeipha:  theel^ 
of  Uelkana  and  Samuel;  it  lice  near^  (wA^lor) 
Diospolis:  thence  came  Joseph,  in  the  Gospels  said 
to  be  from  Arimathna.**  DioBpolis  is  Ljdda,  the 
modem  lAidd^  and  the  referenee  of  Euaebius  is  no 
doubt  to  Bamlth,  the  well-known  modem  town 
two  miles  from  Uidd,  But  there  is  a  fiOal  ofcatads 
to  this  identification,  in  the  foot  that  Randek  (^tho 
sandy")  lies  on  the  open  fooe  of  the  maritime  pkin, 
and  cannot  in  any  eenae  be  said  te  be  in  Mocnt 


read  Bama  for  Ramah,  and  render  the  words  **  en  (bs 
hill  under  the  field  In  Bama.**  Snaebins,  In  the 
On»ma$tieon  (Po^),  ehsrarlerlai  Baaaah  as  tte 
"city  of  Saul." 

h  Jerome  igrsM  with  Boseblns  la  bis  tmnslBttn 
of  this  passage;  hot  in  the  li^'fapiUKin  Awte  (IplBt 
erttt.)  be  econsots  Bamlsh  with  AtlmattMsa  ea^.sai 
teAc 
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BSphraim,  or  any  other  moantain  district  Eote- 
biui  posaibly  refers  to  another  Ramah  named  in 
Keh.  xi.  33  (see  below,  No.  6). 

But  there  is  another  tntdition,  tliat  just  alluded 
lo,  common  to  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians,  np 
to  the  present  d>ij,  whicli  places  the  residence  of 
Samuel  on  the  lofty  and  remarkable  eminence  of 
Ntby  Samml^  which  rises  four  miles  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Jerusalem,  and  which  its  height  (greater  tlian 
that  of  Jerusalem  itselO,  its  commanding  position, 
and  its  peculiar  shape,  render  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  all  the  landscapes  of  that  district,  and 
make  tlie  names  of  Ramah  and  Zophim  exceedingly 
appropriate  to  it.  The  name  first  appears  in  the 
travels  of  Arculf  (a.  d.  cir.  700),  who  calls  it  Saint 
Samuel.  Before  that  date  the  relics  of  the  I^phet 
had  been  transported  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Thrace 
by  the  emperor  Arcadius  (see  Jerome  amir,  Vig- 
Uantittm,  §  5),  and  Justinian  had  enlarged  or  com- 
pleted **a  well  and  a  wall "  for  the  sanctuary  (Pro- 
eopius,  de  JEdif.  v.  cap.  9).  True,  neither  of 
these  notices  names  the  spot,  but  they  imply  that 
it  was  well  known,  and  so  far  support  the  placing 
it  at  Ntby  SamtoU.  Since  the  days  of  Arculf  the 
tradition  appears  to  have  been  continuous  (see  the 
quotations  in  Robinson,  tiibl.  Res.  i.  459;  Tobler, 
p.  881,  Ac.).  The  modem  village,  though  miserable 
even  among  the  wretched  collections  of  hovels  which 
crown  the  hills  in  this  neighlx>rhood,  bears  marks 
of  antiquity  in  cisterns  and  other  traces  of  former 
habitation.  The  mosque  is  said  to  stand  on  the 
foundations  of  a  Christian  church,  probably  that 
which  .lustinian  built  or  added  to.  The  ostensible 
tomb  is  a  mere  wooden  box;  but  below  it  is  a 
eave  or  chamber,  apparently  excavated,  like  that 
of  the  patriarchs  at  Hebron,  from  the  solid  rock 
of  the  bin,  and,  like  that,  closed  against  all  access 
except  by  a  narrow  aperture  in  the  top,  through 
which  devotees  are  occasionally  allowed  to  trans- 
mit their  lamps  and  petitions  to  the  sacred  vault 
below. 

Here,  then,  we  are  inclined,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  evidence,  to  place  the  Ramah  of  Samuel.<* 
And  there  probably  would  never  have  been  any 
resistance  to  the  traditional  identification  if  it  had 
not  \ieen  thought  necessary  to  make  the  position 
of  Ramah  square  with  a  passage  with  which  it  does 
not  seem  to  the  writer  to  have  necessarily  any  con- 
nection. Tt  is  usually  assumed  tbit  the  city  in 
which  Saul  was  anointed  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.,  x.) 
was  Samuel's  own  city  Ramah.  Joeephus  cer- 
tainly (Ant  vi.  4,  §  1)  does  give  the  name  of  the 
city  as  Armathem,  and  in  his  verswn  of  the  occur- 
reuce  implies  that  the  Prophet  was  at  the  time  in 
his  own  house;  but  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the 
IJCX.  contains  any  statement  which  confirms  this, 
if  W8  except  the  slender  fiict  that  the  **  land  of 
Zuph  **  (ix.  5)  may  be  connected  with  the  Zophim 
of  Ramathaim-zophim.  The  words  of  the  maidens 
(ver.  18)  may  equally  imply  either  that  Samuel  had 
*iist  entered  one  of  his  cities  of  circuit,  or  that  he 
had  just  returned  to  his  own  house.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  it  foUows  from  the  minute  specification 

a  «  BeCh-horoB  and  hor  suburbs  "  were  allotted  to 
the  Kohathite  LsvitM,  of  whom  Samuel  was  one  by 
iesoent.  Perhaps  the  village  on  the  top  of  Neby 
BmnwU  may  have  beea  dependeat  oo  the  more  ngo- 
ady  fortified  Beth-horon  (1  K.  ix.  17). 

h  Bila  {Vb^)  is  quite  a  dlfltinet  name  from  Zelaeh 
(nSb^),  with  which  some  would  identity  It  («.  g. 
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of  SauFs  route  in  1  Sam.  x.  2,  that  the  d^  in 
which  the  interview  took  place  was  near  th« 
sepulchre  of  Rachel,  which,  by  Gen.  xxxv.  16.  19, 
and  other  reasons,  appears  to  be  fixed  with  certainty 
as  close  to  Bethlehem.  And  this  supplies  a  stiong 
argument  agiUnst  its  being  Ramathaim-aophim, 
since,  while  Mount  Ephraim,  as  we  have  endeavored 
already  to  show,  extended  to  within  a  few  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the 
supposition  that  it  ever  reached  so  far  south  as  the 
neighborhood  of  Bethlehem.  Saul's  route  will  be 
most  conveniently  discussed  under  the  head  of 
Saul;  but  the  question  of  both  his  outward  and 
his  homeward  journey,  minutdy  as  they  are  de- 
tailed, is  beset  with  diflSculties,  which  have  been 
increased  by  the  assumptions  of  the  commentators. 
For  instance,  it  is  usually  taken  for  graiited  that 
his  &ther*8  house,  and  therefore  the  starting-point 
of  his  wanderings,  was  Gibeah.  True,  Saul  him- 
self, after  he  was  king,  lived  at  Gibeah;  but  the 
residence  of  Kish  would  appear  to  have  been  at 
Zela  ^  where  his  fomily  sepulchre  was  (2  Sam.  xxL 
14),  and  of  Zela  no  trace  has  yet  been  found.  The 
Authorized  Version  ban  added  to  the  difficulty  by 
introducing  the  word  "  meet  *'  in  x.  3  as  the  trans- 
lation of  the  term  which  they  have  more  accurately 
rendered  <*  find  **  in  the  preceding  verse.  Again, 
where  was  the  '*  hill  of  God,*'  the  gibeftth-Elohim^ 
with  the  n€itib<i  of  the  Philistines?  A  ne1$ib  of 
the  Philistines  is  mentioned  later  in  Saul's  history 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  3)  as  at  G^m  opposite  Micfamash. 
But  this  is  three  miles  north  of  Gibeah  of  Saul, 
and  does  not  at  all  agree  with  a  situation  near 
Bethlehem  for  the  anointing  of  Saul.  The  Tar- 
gum  interprets  the  "  hill  of  God  "  as  **  the  place 
where  the  ark  of  God  was,'*  meaning  Kiijath- 
jearim. 

On  the  assumption  that  Ramathaim-zophim  was 
the  city  of  Saul's  anointing,  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  find  a  site  for  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bethlehem,  (a. )  Gesenius  ( Thes.  p.  1276  a)  sug- 
gests the  Jtbtl  Fur€uH$y  four  miles  southeast  of 
Bethlehem,  the  ancient  Herodium,  the  '•  Frank 
mountain  *'  of  more  modem  times.  The  drawback 
to  this  suggestion  is  that  it  is  not  supported  by 
any  hint  or  inference  either  in  the  Bible,  Joeephus 
(who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Herod  ion),  or 
more  recent  authority.  (6.)  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibi, 
Re*,  ii.  8)  proposes  Sdba^  in  the  mountains  six 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  possible  representa- 
tive of  Zophim :  but  the  hypothesis  has  little  be> 
sides  its  ingenuity  to  recommend  it,  and  is  virtually 
given  up  by  its  author  in  a  foot-note  to  the  passage, 
(c.)  Van  de  Velde  {Syr.  ^  Pal  ii.  50),  following 
the  lead  of  Wolcott,  ai^ues  for  Ramth  (or  Ramtt 
d-Khaiil,  Rob.  i.  216),  a  well-known  site  of  ruins 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Hebron.  His 
main  argument  is  that  a  castle  of  S.  Samuel  is 
mentioned  by  F.  Fabri  hi  1483  <*  (apparenUy)  as 
north  of  Hebron;  that  the  name  Rameh  is  identi- 
cal with  Ramah;  and  that  its  position  suits  the 
requirements  of  1  Sam.  x.  2-5.  This  is  also  sup- 
"ported  by  Stewart  ( Tent  and  Khcm,  p.  247).    (</.) 

Stewart,  Tent  and  jKAoa,  p.  217 ;  Tao  de  Telde,  Me- 
mofr^  etc.,  etc.)' 

c  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  unoertUn.  It  may 
signify  a  garrieon,  an  officer,  or  a  eommemoratioa 
column  —  a  trophy. 

d  In  the  time  of  Beqjsmln  of  Tndela  it  was  knowa 
as  the  <*  house  of  Abraham  "  (B.  of  T.,  ed.  Ashar,  M 
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Dr.  Bonar  {Land  of  Pronme^  pp.  178, 554)  adopts 
tr-Ram^  which  he  places  a  short  distance  north  of 
Bethlehem,  east  of  Kacbel's  sepulchre.  Eusebius 
(  Oiwm.  'Pa$€i4)  sajs  that  **  Kanm  of  Benjamin  ** 
b  near  (wtpl)  Bethlehem,  where  the  **  voice  in  Kama 
was  heard ;  '*  and  in  om:  times  the  name  is  men- 
tioned, besides  Dr.  Bonar,  by  Prokesch  and  Saiz* 
bachvr  (cited  in  Rob.  BiU.  Rt$.  ii.  8  writ),  but  this 
cannot  be  regarded  as  certain,  and  Dr.  Stewart  has 
pointed  out  that  it  is  too  dose  to  Rachel's  monu- 
ment to  suit  the  case. 

Two  suggestions  in  an  opposite  direction  must 
be  noticed :  — 

(a.)  That  of  Ewald  (Geichicht^,  ii.  550),  who 
places  Ramathaim-Eophim  at  Ram-AUak,  a  mile 
west  of  eirBirth^  and  nearlj  five  north  of  Neby 
BamwU,  The  chief  ground  for  the  suggestion  ap- 
pears to  be  the  affix  AUah^  as  denoting  that  a  cer- 
tain sanctity  attaches  to  the  pkce.  This  would  be 
more  certainly  within  the  limits  of  Mount  Ephraim, 
and  merits  investigation.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Williams  {Did.  of  Geoyr.  •^Ramatha")  who, 
however,  gives  his  dec^on  in  &vor  of  Neby 
bamwiL 

ib,)  That  of  Schwarz  (pp.  152-158),  who,  start- 
bg  from  Gil)eah-of-Said  as  the  home  of  Kish,  fixes 
upon  Jinmtkf  north  of  Samaria  and  west  of  Sanur^ 
which  he  supposes  aLw  to  be  Ramoth  w  Jarmuth, 
the  Leviticalo  city  of  Issachar.  Schwarz's  argu- 
ments must  be  read  to  be  appreciated. 

*  The  site  of  this  Raniah,  Dean  Stanley  pro- 
nounces "  without  exception  the  most  complicated 
and  disputed  problem  of  sacred  topography.*'  The 
writer,  with  others,  has  de\'oted  many  fruitless 
hours  to  its  solution;  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
case,  inherent  and  apparently  ineradicable,  may  be 
briefly  stated.  (1.)  The  Raniah  of  Samuel's  birth 
was  in  Mount  Ephraim  (see  above).  (2.)  The 
Ramah  of  his  residence  and  burial  was  the  Ramah 
of  his  birth  (see  above).  **  The  inference  is  direct 
and  stringent,  that  the  two  were  identical."  Rol>- 
inson's  Bibl.  Sacra,  p.  506  (1843).  (3.)  The  Ramah 
of  his  interview  with  Saul  was  the  Ramah  of  his 
residence  (see  a)>ove).  "  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
avoid  identifying  them,  lliis,  which  is  not  stated 
expressly  in  the  Old  Testament  [though  fairly  im- 
plied], is  taken  for  granted  by  Joeephus  '*  (Dr. 
Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  220).  Josephus,  without  doubt, 
was  ^miliar  with  all  the  localities,  and  would  know 
whether  his  statement  was  compatible  with  the 
sacred  narrative.  (4.)  The  Ramah  in  which  Saul 
was  anointed  by  Samuel  was  so  situated  that,  in 


o  But  Ramoth  was  allotted  to  the  Gershonitas,  while 
Bamnel  wai  a  Kohathite. 

b  •  The  Oermau  missionary,  Pastor  Valentiner,  re- 
gards the  Ramah  in  Isalah^s  vision  (No.  1 -above)  and 
the  Ramah  of  Samuel  (No.  2)  as  the  same,  naunely, 
the  present  Er-Ram^  about  6  miles  north  of  Jemaalem 
on  the  traveller's  right  tn  going  to  Bethel  and 
Shechem.  Samuel's  ihther,  Blkaoah  (as  he  main- 
tains), Is  said  to  be  '*  a  man  of  Ramathaim-sophlm,  of 
Mount  Eirfiraim  "  (1  Sam.  i.  1,  frc),  not  becauae  he. 
lived  there  at  the  time  of  Samuers  birth,  but  because 
he  dwelt  there  originally,  and  afterwards  migrated  to 
Ramah  in  Bei^^min.  Further,  he  considers  it  un- 
necessary (so  also  Stanley,  Jewish  ChMrch,  i.  464,  Keil  on 
1  Sam.  ix.  6  ff.  and  others)  to  identlQr  the  Ramah  of 
Samuel  with  the  nameless  city  of  SauPs  interview  with 
Samuel  as  reUted  1  Sam.  ix.  1  ff.  Among  his  positive 
reasons  Ibr  this  identification  of  Ramah  with  Er^Rant 
are  that  it  lies  lUrly  within  the  territory  of  BeuJamfax ; 
tbat  It  forms  the  eeatial  point  of  Samosl's  Jodielal 


pusiiig  from  it  to  his  home  in  Bogamin,  ht  i 
pass  by  the  tomb  of  Rachel  (see  above). 

Neither  of  these  four  points  can  yvt  be  dlspioieJ, 
and  on  every  propoeed  site  of  the  Ramah  of  the 
prophet,  some  one  of  them  directly  impinges;  and 
the  prospect  now  is,  that  the  qnestioa  wiR  remaa 
inexplicable.^  S.  W. 

3.  CApo^A;''  Alex.  Pc^m:  Ammti,)  One  of 
the  nineteen  fortified  places  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
36)  named  between  Adamah  and  Haior.  It  wodd 
appear,  if  the  order  of  the  list  may  be  accepted,  to 
have  been  in  the  mountausous  country  N.  W.  o€ 
the  Ljtke  of  Geunesaret.  In  this  district  a  plaet 
bearing  the  name  of  Ramtk  has  been  discovered  by 
Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  iiL  78),  whkh  b  not  ina- 
probably  the  modern  representative  of  the  Raniah  Id 
question.  It  lies  on  the  main  track  between  AHm 
and  the  north  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  about 
eight  miles  £.  S.  E.  of  Safed.  It  ia,  perhaps, 
worth  notice  that,  though  the  spot  is  disUngaidbed 
by  a  very  lofty  brow,  comnumding  one  of  the  most 
extensive  views  in  all  Palestine  {IRoh.  BibL  Reg,  iiL 
78),  and  answering  perfectly  to  the  name  of  R^m^K^ 
yet  that  the  viUage  of  Raptth  itself  is  on  tlie  knra 
slope  of  the  hill. 

4.  (*Pafid(:  fforma.)  One  o(  the  landmarks  on 
the  boundary  (A.  V.  <*  coast  '*)  of  Asber  (Jodi.  xix. 
29),  apparently  between  Tyre  and  Zidon.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by  the  ancient  geog- 
raphers or  tnivdlers,  but  two  pbces  of  the  same 
name  have  been  discovered  in  the  district  allotted 
to  Asher:  the  one  east  of  Tyre,  and  within  about 
tliree  miles  of  it  (Van  de  VeWe,  if<rr/>.  Memoir) 
the  other  more  than  ten  miles  off,  and  southeast 
of  the  same  city  (Van  de  Velde,  jilap;  RobinaoQ, 
BibL  Re$.  iii.  84).  The  specification  of  the  boinidary 
of  Asher  is  very  obscure,  and  nothing  can  yet  bo 
gathered  from  it;  but,  if  either  of  these  placet  rep- 
resent the  Ramah  in  question,  it  certainly  seems 
safer  to  identify  it  with  that  nearest  to  Tyre  and 
the  sea-coast 

6*  {'PffA/M,  Alex.  ?afM0;  [in  2  Chr.  zxii  6, 
Rom.  Vat.  VatuaB,  Alex.  Pa^:]  Ramolk.)  By 
this  name  in  2  K.  viii.  29  and  2  Chr.  xxtl.  6,  only, 
is  designated  Ramoth-Gilead.  The  abbreviation 
is  singular,  since,  in  both  cases,  the  full  name 
occurs  in  the  preceding  verse. 

6.  [Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.1  omit;  FA.«  Comp. 
'Poju^:  Rama.^  A  place  mentioned  in  the  catalogue 
of  those  reinhabited  by  the  Bei^jamites  after  their 
return  from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  33).  It  may 
be  the  Ramah  of  Benjamin  (above.  No.  1)  or  the 


elrcult  (OUgal  on  the  east.  Bethel  on  the  north,  and 
Mixpeh  (»  Neby  Samwil)  on  the  west,  1  Sam.  vh.  16) ; 
and  that  the  vicinity  of  Saul's  Oibeah  to  this  Ramah 
(a£r-Aam)  tallies  well  with  the  local  relatknM  of 
Gibeah  and  Ramah  to  each  other  In  the  Darradve^ 
1  Sam.  eo.  xix.  and  xx.  It  fkdhyws  firon  this  view 
that  Ramah  No.  1  and  Ramah  No.  2  may  be  the  aaaas 
place.  The  dlfBculties.  whatever  they  may  be,  as  to 
ZoPH  and  the  course  of  Saul's  Journey  in  search  of  ttie 
lost  aaeee  encumber  any  one  hypothesiB  of  the  BasBah 
question  as  well  as  another.  See  Yalentiaer's  art. 
Beitrag  xttr  Tofn^grapkie  des  Stammet  Brn/aintN,  in  the 
ZeiUekr.  der  dtvtsck,  M.  GeselUek.  xH.  161-170. 

Prof.  Qraf  in  like  manner  (Lag*  von  BftAtL,  Bmmn 
u.  Oilgal,  in  the  Stnd,  m,  Krit.  1864,  pp.  8S1-908: 
recognises  only  one  Bamah,  which  he  SdMittllas  wMi 
BT'Ram,  but  he  distingnishes  Bamatfaafan-aopUm  sad 
Ramah  from  eaeh  other.  U. 

e  For  the  prsoeding 
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BAMATH-LBHI 

BaMDtk  of  Samuel,  bat  its  position  in  the  list  (re- 
mote ftx>m  Geba,  Micbmuh,  Bethel,  ver.  31,  oomp. 
Emt.  ii.  36,  28)  seems  to  remove  it  Airther  west,  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and  Ono.  lliere 
is  no  fuirther  notice  in  the  Bible  of  a  Ramah  in  this 
direction,  but  Eusebius  and  Jerome  allude  to  one, 
though  they  majr  be  at  fiudt  in  identifying  it  with 
Ramathaini  and  ArimathaBa  ( Onom.  **  Armatha  So- 
phim;  '*  and  the  remarlu  of  Robinson,  BiOL  Be*,  ii. 
S39).  The  situation  of  the  modern  Rttmleh  agrees 
very  w«]l  with  this,  a  town  too  important  and  too 
well  placed  not  to  have  existed  in  the  ancient 
times."  The  consideration  that  Bamldi  signifies 
'*  sand,'*  and  Ramah  **  a  height,*'  is  not  a  valid 
aigument  against  tlie  one  being  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  the  other.  If  so,  half  the  identificatioiis 
of  modem  travellers  must  be  reversed.  Beit-Ar 
2an  no  longer  be  the  representative  of  Beth-horon, 
because  ir  means  ^  eye,**  while  konm  means 
«* caves;"  n^T  Btii4akm^  of  Bethlehem,  because 
Uikm  is  •«  flesh,**  and  Uhem  *« bread;  **  nor  tl-AtU^ 
of  Elealeh,  because  e/  is  in  Arabic  the  article,  and 
in  Hebrew  the  name  of  God.  In  these  cases  the 
tendency  of  huiguage  is  to  retain  the  sound  at  the 
expense  of  the  meaning.  G. 

BA'MATH'-LB'HI  OH^  non  [see  be- 
low]: *Araip*ats  aiteyiimsi  BamaihUcki^  quod  in- 
terpretatur  tUtMiio  maxilla).  The  name  which 
purports  to  have  been  bestowed  by  Samson  on  the 
■cene  of  his  sUughter  of  the  thousand  Philistines 
with  the  jaw-bone  (Judg.  xv.  17).  "  He  cast  away 
the  jaw-bone  out  of  his  hand,  and  called  that  pUoe 
*  Ramath-lehi,*  ** — as  if  "heaving  of  the  jaw- 
bone.** In  this  sense  the  name  (wisely  left  un- 
transbted  in  the  A.  V.)  is  rendered  by  the  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  (as  above).  But  (ksenius  has  pointed 
out  (r/ies..p.  762  a)  that  to  be  consistent  with  this 
the  vowel  points  should  be  altered,  and  the  words 

beeome  ^Hy  HD*^ ;  and  that  as  they  at  present 
stand  they  sjie  exactly  parallel  to  Ramath-mizpeh 
and  Itamath-negeh,  and  mean  the  "height  of 
Lechi.**  If  we  met  with  a  similar  account  in  or- 
dinary history  we  should  say  that  the  name  had 
already  been  Raniath-lehi,  and  that  the  writer  of 
the  narrative,  with  that  fondness  for  pitronomnsia 
which  distinguishes  these  ancient  records,  had  in- 
dulged himself  in  connecting  the  name  with  a  pos- 
sible exclamation  of  his  hero.  But  the  fiM!t  of  the 
positi\'«  statement  In  this  case  may  make  us  hesitate 
in  coming  to  such  a  conclusion  in  less  authoritati\'e 
records.     [See  Lehi,  note  e,  voL  iL  p.  1627.] 

G. 

BATifATH-MIZTEH  (n^^ttH  nO^, 
with  def.  article  [heiffht  of  the  watch-iower]  : 
*Apafiit$  Karii  riiy  Viaami^i  Alex.  Poftw^^ 
K.  T.  Ma<r^:  Ramath^  Mmphe).  A  place  men- 
tioned, in  Josh.  ziii.  26  only,  in  the  specification 
of  the  territory  of  (^,  apparently  as  one  of  its 
northern  landmarks,  Heshbon  being  the  limit  on 
the  south.  But  of  this  our  ignorance  of  the  topog- 
raphy east  of  the  Jordan  forbids  us  to  speak  at 
present  with  any  certainty. 

There  is  no  reason  to' doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
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place  with  that  early  sanctuary  at  which  Jacob  and 
Laban  set  up  their  cairn  of  stones,  and  which  re- 
ceived the  names  of  Mizpeh,  Graleed,  and  J^gar 
Sahadutha:  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  ail 
these  are  klentical  with  Ramoth-GUead,  so  notorious 
in  the  Uter  history  of  the  natwn.  In  the  Books 
of  Marcabees  it  probably  appears  in  the  [tfth  of 
Maspha  (1  Mace.  v.  35),  but  no  information  is 
afiforded  us  in  either  Oki  Test  or  Apocrypha  as  to 
ita  position.  The  lists  of  places  in  the  districts 
porth  of  et.SalL,  collected  by  Dr.  EU  Smith,  and 
given  by  Dr.  Robinson  {BibL  Res,  1st  edit.  App.  to 
vol.  iii.),  contain  several  names  which  may  retain 
a  trace  of  Ramath,  namely,  BumeinUn  (167  6), 
BeiifUm  (166  a),  Bmnrdtna  (165  a),  but  the  situ- 
ation of  these  places  is  not  accurately  known,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  appropriate 
to  Ramath-Mizpeh  or  not.  G. 

BA'MATH  OF  THE   SOUTH  (mfl 

^l :  BoM^  tunh,  \l$a;  Alex,  by  doable  transL 
$*fnippafAfjM$  .  .  .  10^  K.  X.:  Bamath  contra 
ausiraUm  plagam\  more  accurately  Ramah  of  the 
South.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allotment  of 
Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  8),  apparently  at  its  extreme 
south  limit  It  appears  fnm  this  passage  to  have 
been  another  name  for  Baalatu-Berr.  Ramah 
is  not  mentkmed  in  the  list  of  Judah  (comp.  Josh. 
XT.  21-32),  nor  in  that  of  Simeon  in  1  CHir.  iv.  28- 
33,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
Van  de  VeMe  (Memoir,  p.  342)  takes  it  as  identical 
with  Ramath-Lehi,  whkth  he  finds  at  Tell  el- 
Lekiyeh ;  but  this  appears  to  be  so  far  south  as  to 
be  out  of  the  circle  of  Samson's  adventures,  and  at 
any  rate  must  wait  for  ibrther  evidence. 

It  is-  in  all  probability  the  same  pUMx  as  South 
Ramoth  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27),  and  the  towns  in  com- 
pany  with  which  we  find  it  in  this  passage  confirm 
the  opinion  given  abo\'e  that  it  lay  very  mneh  to 
the  south.  G. 

BAMATHA'IM-ZOTHIM    (D^n^^n 

D>D1S  [see  bekm]:  •A/>/w^m  C^^.  Vat] 
Xftpa;  Alex.  A.  ^tfptfi-  Bnmnthaim  Sopkim), 
The  full  form  of  the  name  of  the  town  in  which 
Elkanah,  the  father  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  resided. 
It  is  given  in  its  complete  shape  in  the  Hebrew  text 
and  A.  Y.  but  once  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  Elsewhere  (L 
19,  ii.  11,  vu.  17,  vlii.  4,  xv.  34,  xvi.  13,  xix.  18, 19, 
22,  23,  XX.  1,  XXV.  1,  xxviii.  3)  it  occurs  in  the  shorter 
form  of  Ramah.  [Ramah,  2.]  The  LXX.,  how- 
ever (in  both  HSS.),  give  it  throughout  as  Armth 
thaim,  and  insert  it  hi  i.  3  after  the  words  **  his 
city,**  where  it  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  and 
A.  V. 

Ramathaim,  if  interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  word,  is 
dual  —  "the  double  eminence.'*  This  may  point 
to  a  peculiarity  in  the  shape  or  nattu«  of  the  pfaice, 
or  may  be  an  instance  of  the  tendency,  familiar  to 
all  students,  which  exists  in  language  to  force  an 
archaic  or  foreign  name  into  an  intelligible  form. 
This  has  been  already  remarked  in  the  case  of  Je- 
rusalem (vol.  ii.  p.  1272  a);  and,  like  that,  the  pres- 
ent name  appears  in  the  form  of  Ramathkm,  as 
as  wen  as  that  of  Ramathaim. 


a  This  is  •vtdeocod  by  the  attempts  of  Be^Jsmin  of 
TodeU  and  others  to  make  out  Bamleh  to  ba  Qath, 
Qeser.  etc. 

^  l^his  reading  of  Ramoth  for  Bamath  is  oounta- 
oaaeed  by  one  Hebrew  MS.  collated  by  Kennleott  It 
is  also  followed  by  the  Vnlfste,  which  gives  Bamotk^ 
168 


Masphe  (the  reading  In  the  text  b  fhxn  the  Benedlo- 
tine  SdiUon  of  the  Bibliotkeea  Divina).  On  the  other 
hand,  then  is  no  warrant  whatever  for  sepandng  the 
two  words,  as  if  belonging'  to  distinct  places,  as  is  dons 
In  both  the  Lathi  texts. 
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Of  the  force  of  *«Zophiin**  no  feasible  ezplanm- 
tion  bu  been  gireo.  It  was  an  ancient  name  on 
tlie  eait  of  Jordan  (Nnm.  xxiil.  14),  and  there,  at 
here,  was  attached  to  an  eminence.  In  the  Tai^m 
of  Jonathan,  Ramathaim-zophim  is  rendered  **  Ra- 
matha  of  the  scholars  of  the  prophets;  **  but  this  is 
•TidentJy  a  Ute  interpretation,  arrived  at  bj  regard- 
ing the  prophets  as  watchmen  (the  root  of  gophim^ 
also  that  of  mizpeh^  having  the  force  of  looking 
out  afiir),  coupled  with  the  fttct  that  at  Naioth  in 
Baiuah  there  was  a  school  of  prophets.  It  will  not 
escape  observation  that  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Elkanah  was  named  Zophai  or  Zuph  (1  Chr.  ri. 
16,  85),  and  that  when  Saul  approached  the  city 
in  which  he  encountered  Samu^  he  entered  the 
bnd  of  Zuph;  but  no  connection  between  these 
names  and  that  of  Bamatbaim-sophim  has  jet  been 
established. 

Even  without  the  testimony  of  the  LXX.  there 
is  no  doubt,  from  the  narrative  itself^  that  the 
Bamah  of  Samuel  —  where  he  liv«d,  built  an  altar, 
died,  and  was  buried  —  was  the  same  place  as  the 
Bamah  or  Ramathaim-Zophim  in  which  he  was 
bora.  It  is  implied  by  Joeephus,  and  affirmed  by 
Busebios  and  Jerome  Sn  the  Ommattieon  (**  Ann*- 
them  Seipha  '*),  nor  would  it  ever  have  been  qnes- 
tioued  had  there  not  been  other  Ramahs  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  history. 

Of  its  position  nothing,  o^  next  to  nothing,  can 
be  gatliered  from  the  narrative.  It  was  in  Mount 
Ephraira  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  It  had  apparently  at- 
tached to  it  a  place  called  Naioth,  at  which  the 
«t  company  "  (or  '*  school,''  as  it  is  called  in  mod- 
em times)  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  was  main- 
tained (xix.  18,  Ac.t  XX.  1);  and  it  had  also  in  its 
neighborhood  (probably  between  it  and  Gibeah-of- 
Saul)  a  great  well  known  as  the  well  of  Has-Sediu 
(xix.  22).  [Srchu.]  But  unfortunately  these 
scanty  porticuhvs  throw  no  light  on  its  situation. 
Naioth  and  Sechu  have  disappeared,  and  the  limits 
of  Mount  Ephraim  are  uncertain.  In  the  4th  cen- 
tury Ramathaim-Zophim  (OnomasticoHj  "Arma- 
ths^phim  *')  was  k>caled  near  Oiospolis  (Lydda), 
probably  at  Rainleh ;  but  that  is  quite  untenable, 
and  quickly  disappeared  in  &vor  of  another,  prob- 
ably older,  certainly  noore  fieasible  tradition,  which 
placed  it  on  the  lofty  and  remarkable  hill  four 
miles  N.W.  of  Jerusa^,  known  to  the  early  pil- 
grims and  Crusaders  as  Saint  Samuel  and  Mont 
Joye.  It  is  now  uni\iersally  designated  Nehy 
Samml—the  "  Propliet  Samuel;"  and  in  the 
mosque  which  crowns  its  long  ridge  (itself  the 
■necestor  of  a  Christian  church),  his  sepulchre 
ii  still  re>'erenced  alike  by  Jews,  Moslems,  and 
Christians. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  name  of  Ramah  or  Zo- 
phim  having  ever  lieeii  attached  to  this  hill  since 
the  Christian  era«  but  it  has  borne  the  name  of  the 
great  prophet  certainly  since  the  7th  century,  and 
not  improbably  from  a  still  earlier  date.  It  is  not 
too  lar  south  to  have  been  within  the  limits  of 
Mount  Ephraim.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  district 
where  Saul  resided,  and  where  the  events  in  which 
Samuel  took  so  krge  a  share  occurred.  It  com- 
pletes the  circle  of  the  sacred  cities  to  which  the 
prophet  was  in  the  habit  of  mjdung  his  annual 
circuit,  and  which  lay  —  Bethel  on  the  north,  Mix- 
peh  o  on  the  south,  Gilgal  on  the  east,  and  (if  we 
•eeepi  this  identificaUun)  Ramathaim-cophim  on 


•  On  the  ridge  of  Scopus,  aeeording  to  ths  optakm 
sr  the  writer  (ass  Mbtab,  p.  1976  f). 
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the  west— round  the  royal  dty  of  Glbedi,  la  1 
the  king  resided  who  had  been  anointed  to  his  of- 
fice by  the  prophet  amid  such  uniTersal  expeeC^ 
tion  and  good  augury.  Ijwtly,  as  afaendy  remarked, 
it  has  a  tradition  in  its  favor  of  early  date  and  sf 
great  persistence.  It  is  true  that  even  these  groBBdi 
are  but  slight  and  shifting,  but  they  are  more  than 
can  be  brought  in  support  of  any  other  site;  and 
the  task  of  proring  them  £iDacioas  most  be  mMlct- 
taken  by  those  who  would  disturb  a  tradition  so  eU, 
and  which  has  the  whole  of  the  ^vidcDoe,  aligtit  m 
that  is,  in  its  foror. 

This  subject  is  examined  in  greater  dctnil,  and 
in  connection  with  the  reasons  comnsonly  aflegad 
against  the  identification,  mider  Bamah,  No.  %, 

G. 

BAM'ATHBM  CPaao^/r,  Mai  [Sin.]  and 
Alex.;  [Bom.  *Pa^Mi^u;]  Joseph.  yoftmM'.  ^am- 
(Ukan)*  One  of  the  three  **  governments  **  (m^ 
and  r^wapxitu)  which  were  added  to  Jndiea  by 
king  Demetrius  Nicator,  out  of  the  countrj  of  S»> 
noaria  (1  Maoc  xi.  34);  the  othcfs  were  Apberema 
and  Lydda.  It  no  doubt  deri\-ed  its  name  from  a 
town  of  the  name  of  Bam athaim ,  probably  that 
renowned  ss  the  birthpboe  of  Samuel  the  Plophet, 
though  this  cannot  hs  stated  with  certainty. 

G. 

BAltfATHITB,  THE  OHp'^n  [p^.]: 
6  Iff  'PofA;  Alex,  o  Po^ioteios:  JtowtaHiU*). 
Shiroei  the  Bamathite  bad  charge  of  the  royal  %ju^ 
yards  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  97).  The  nans 
implies  that  he  was  native  of  a  place  called  Bamah, 
but  of  the  various  Bamahs  mentioned  none  ia  said 
to  have  been  remarkable  for  %ines,  nor  is  there  any 
tradition  or  other  clew  by  which  the  particular  Ra- 
mah to  which  this  worthy  bekmged  can  be  identtfisd. 

G. 

RAM'ESES  (DDQP^  [seebefow] :  -Pofu^wiii 
[Vat  in  Num.,  Pa^c<rac0r,  ?afuvffifs']  R^meh 
ses),  or  BAAM'SES  (DDZ^T^:  'PaiAc^vf: 
Ram€ueM\  a  city  and  district'  of  Ix>wer  Egypt 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  same 
city  is  designated  by  the  Bameses  and  Rianisri  fifths 
Hebrew  text,  and  that  this  was  the  chief  pfahee  ef 
the  land  of  Bianieses,  all  the  passages  referring  to  the 
same  region.  The  name  is  Egyptian,  the  same  ss 
that  of  sm-eral  kings  of  the  empire,  of  tho  XVlIIth, 
XlXth,  and  XXth  dynasties.  In  Egyptiaa  it  is 
wriUen  BA-MKSE5  or  BA-MSES,  it  b^  doabi- 
ftil  whether  the  short  vowd  understood  occur  twies 
or  once :  the  first  vowel  b  represented  by  a  aiga 

which  usually  corresponds  to  the  Heb.  17,  in  ^yp 
tian  transcriptions  of  Hebrew  names,  and  Hebrew, 
of  Egyptian. 

The  first  mention  of  Bameses  is  in  the  namlife 
of  the  settling  by  Joseph  of  his  fiither  and  brethren 
in  Egypt,  where  it  is  related  that  a  pnasessiun  wai 
given  them  "  in  the  huid  of  Barneses  **  (Gen.  xhil 

11).  This  bnd  of  Barneses,  Dp^^H  yy^ 
either  corresponds  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  or  was  a 
district  of  it,  more  probably  the  former,  as  appean 
from  a  comparison  with  a  paralld  paiiiagu  (6)> 
The  name  next  occurs  as  that  of  one  of  Uie  twe 
cities  built  for  the  Pharaoh  who  first  oppressed  the 
children  of  Israel.     **  And  they  built  far  Pfasraah 

traasuiw  eitiea  (nHS^PD  ^n^),  Pifthom  and  Ih. 
amaea"(EK.  i.  ll)/ldointheA.y.    T^  UX. 
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r,  roads  ir^A«is  ^x^/Mtt,  mmI  the  Vulg.  %rbe$ 
tabemacukfmMj  as  if  the  root  had  been  ]9^. 

The  dgnificatioD  of  the  word  nS3$99  is  decided 
by  iU  use  'for  storebottses  of  oom*  wine,  aad  oil, 
which  Henlcifth  had  (2  Chr.  xxxii  38).  We 
abould  therefore  hei^  read  store-cities,  wliicb  may 
have  beeo  the  meaning  of  our  tnuuilatorB.  The 
name  of  PrntOM  indicates  the  region  near  Heliop- 
olis,  and  therefore  the  neighborlioud  of  Goshen  or 
that  tract  itaeU;  and  there  can  therefore  be  no 
doubt  that  Raamses  is  Rameses  hi  the  land  of 
Goshen.  In  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus  we  read 
of  Rameses  as  the  starting-point  of  the  journey  (Ex. 
zii.  87;  see  also  Num.  xxxiii.  3,  6). 

If  then  we  suppose  Rameses  or  Raamses  to  Iiare 
been  the  chief  town  of  the  land  of  Rameses,  either 
Goshen  itself  or  a  district  of  it,  wer  have  to  endeavor 
to  determine  its  situation.  Lepsius  supposes  that 
Aboo-Kesbejd  is  on  the  site  of  Rameses  (see  Blap, 
voL  L  p.  794).  His  reasons  an,  that  in  the  LXX. 
Heroopolis  is  placed  in  the  land  of  Rameses  (gad' 
'Hp4my  w^AiF,  ip  yp  *P«^w^,  or  e/f  yfjy  'Po- 
pua^y,  in 'a  passaf^e  where  the  Hebrew  only  men- 
tions "^the  hmd  of  Goshen"  (Gen.  xlvi.  28),  and 
that  there  is  a  monolithie  group  at  Aboo-Kesheyd 
representing  Tnm,  and  Ra,  and,  between  them,  Ra^ 
mesea  II.,  who  was  prubablj  there  worshipped. 
There  would  seem  therefore  to  be  an  indication  of 
the  situation  of  the  district  and  city  fhim  this  men- 
tion of  Heroopolis,  and  the  statne  of  Rameses  might 
mark  a  place  named  after  that  king.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  (a)  that  the  situat'on  of  Hero- 
opolis is  a  matter  in  great  doubt,  and  that  therefore 
we  can  scarcely  take  any  proposed  situation  as  an 
indication  of  that  of  Rameses;  (6)  that  the  land  of 
Rameses  may  be  that  of  Goshen,  as  already  re- 
marked, in  which  case  the  passage  would  not  aflbrd 
any  more  precise  indication  of  the  position  of  the 
city  Rameses  than  that  it  was  in  (xcthen,  as  is  evi- 
dent fiom  the  account  of  the  Exodus;  and  (c)  that 
the  mention  of  Hero<ipoli8  in  the  LXX.  would  seem 
Co  be  a  gloss.  It  is  also  necessary  to  consider  the 
evidence  in  the  Biblical  namtive  of  the  position  of 
Rameses,  whicli  seems  to  point  to  the  western  part 
of  the  land  of  (xoshen,  since  two  full  marches,  and 
part  at  least  of  a  third,  brought  the  Israelites  fh)m 
this  town  to  the  Red  Sea:  and  the  narrative  appears 
to  indicate  a  route  for  the  chief  part  directly  to- 
wards the  sea.  After  the  second  day*s  journey  they 
••  encamped  in  Etbam,  In  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness** (Ex.  xiii.  20),  and  on  the  third  day  they  ap- 
pear- to  have  turned.  If,  however,  Rameses  was 
where  Lepsius  places  it,  the  route  would  have  been 
almost  wholly  throneh  the  w-ildemess,  and  mainly 
along  the  tract  bordering  the  Red  Sea  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  so  that  they  would  have  turned  al- 
most at  once.  If  these  difficulties  are  not  thought 
Insuperable,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  render 
Lepsius's  theory  extremely  doubtful,  and  the  one  foct 
that  Aboo-Kesheyd  is  within  about  eight  miles  of 
the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf,  seems  to  us  fatal  to 
his  identification.  Even  could  it  be  proved  that 
It  was  anciently  called  Rameses,  the  case  wookl 
not  be  made  out,  for  there  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  many  cities  in  Egypt  bore  this  name. 
Apart  fW>m  the  anciept  evidence,  we  may  mention 
that  there  is  now  a  place  called  "Remsees**  or 
M  Ramsees  **  in  the  Boheyreh  (the  great  province  on 
the  west  of  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile),  men- 
tfooed  hi  the  list  of  towns  and  viUages  of  Egypt  hi 
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De  Sacy*s  <«  Abd^nti/;'  p.  664.  It  gave  to  iU 
district  the  name  of'*  H<Sf-Remsees  **  or  *<  Ramsees,*' 
This  **Hdf**  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
«*  Hof  **  commonly  known,  which  was  In  the  district 
of  BUbeys. 

An  argument  for  determining  under  what  dy- 
nasty the  Exodus  happened  has  been  founded  on 
the  name  Rameses,  which  has  been  supposed  to  in- 
dicate a  royal  builder.  This  argument  has  been 
stated  elsewhere:  here  we  need  only  repeat  that 
the  highest  date  to  which  Rameses  1.  can  be  rea- 
sonably assigned  is  consistent  alone  with  the  Rab- 
binical date  of  the  Exodus,  and  that  we  find  a 
prince  of  the  same  name  two  centuries  earlier,  and 
therefore  at  a  time  ptvhaps  consistent  with  Ussher's 
date,  so  that  the  place  might  have  taken  its  name 
either  fhmi  this  prince,  or  a  yet  earlier  king  or 
prince  Rameses.  [Chbokolooy;  Egypt;  Pha* 
RAOH.]  R.  S.  P. 

RAMBS'SB  CPo^M^v^:  om.  in  Vulg.)  =  B4. 
MEses  (Jud.  i.  9). 

B AMI'AH  (n;QT  [Jthowh  txaUed] :  *P«^: 
RemeSi),  A  htyman  of  Israel,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Parosh,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's 
command  (Ear.  x.  2d).  He  is  called  Hiermas  la 
1  Ewlr.  iz.  26. 

RAHOTH  (hSdK^  [ktiyku]:  ii  ^PofMi 
[Tat  Alex.^  omit:]  Rim4h).  One  of  the  four 
Levitical  cities  of  Issachar  according  to  the  cata- 
fogue  in  1  Chr.  (vi.  73).  In  the  pivallel  list  in 
Joshua  (xxi.  28, 2.)),  amonirst  other  variations,  Jar- 
muth  apiiears  .n  pbce  of  Ramoth.  It  appears  im- 
possible Ui  decide  wlilch  is  the  correct  reading;  or 
whether  a^  n  RsMEfH,  a  town  of  Issachar,  is  dia> 
tinct  fh>m  them,  or  one  and  the  same.  No  place 
has  yet  been  discovered  which  can  be  plausibly 
identified  with  either.  G. 

RAHOTH  (niOn  [htighU]:  [Vat]  Mir 
fAmp'j  [FA.  Miyrwi^;  Rom.]  Alex.  ?ntM$:  Rn- 
moth).  An  Israelite  Uyman,  of  the  sons  of  Bani, 
who  had  taken  a  strange  wifis,  and  at  Exra's  insti- 
gation agreed  to  separate  from  her  (Kzr.  z.  29). 
In  the  parallel  passage  of  1  Esdras  (ix.  30)  tbs 
name  is  given  as  Hirkemoth.  G. 

RAHOTH  OIL'BAD  fiyb?  nbn  [aee 
bek>w]:  'VtiifOB,  ^tfifjuie,  and  'p^^,  [also  1 
(>1ir.  vi.  80,  PafifM  (Vat  Po^t^r),  1  K.  iv.  13, 
•Po/Sitf,]  roAa<C3;  [2  Chr.  xviii.  2,  8,  *Po^  t^ 
roAoa«iTi«oj  (Vat  -«€iT-);  Vat  m  1  K.  iv.  13,] 
RptfAttBya\aa$:  [in  2C:hr.  xxii.  5,  Pa/i«ryaAaa3;] 
Alex.  PajUfu*^,  [and  several  other  forms;]  Joseph. 
^ApofiaBd:  Rimotk  Gataad)^  the  *«  heights  of  GU- 
md."  One  of  the  great  fastnesses  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  and  the  key  to  an  important  district,  as  is 
e\'ident  not  only  (torn  the  direct  statement  of  1  K. 
iv.  13,  that  it  commanded  the  r^ons  of  Argob 
and  of  the  towns  of  Jair,  but  also  fhmi  the  ob- 
stinacy with  which  it  H-as  attacked  and  defended 
by  the  Sjxians  and  Jews  In  the  reigns  of  Ahab, 
Ahaziah,  and  Jorani. 

It  seems  probable  that  it  was  klentical  with 
Ramath-Mixpeh,  a  name  which  occurs  but  once 
(Josh.  xiii.  26),  and  which  again  there  is  evecy 
reason  to  believe  occupied  the  s|X)t  on  which  Jacob 
had  made  hb  covenant  with  Laban  by  the  simple 
rite  of  piling  up  a  heap  of  stones,  which  heap  is 
expressly  stated  to  have  borne  the  names  of  both 
GiLRAD  and  Mispkh,  and  became  the  great  sane- 
tuary  of  the  regfons  east  of  Jordan.     The  variatkw 
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RAMOTH  GILEAD 


'of  baraoth  and  Ramaih  u  quiU  feasible.  Indeed, 
H  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  town  of  Judah.  Prob- 
Mb\y  from  its  commanding  poiution  in  the  territory 
of  Gad,  as  well  as  its  ssnctity  and  strength,  it  was 
chosen  by.  Moses  as  the  City  of  Refuge  for  that 
tribe.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that  its  name  is  first 
introduced  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  38). 
We  next  encounter  it  as  the  residence  of  one  of 
Solomoirs  commissariat  officers,  Ben-geber,  whose 
authority  extended  over  the  important  region  of 
Argob,  and  the  no  iess  important  district  occupied 
by  the  towns  of  Jair  (1  K.  ir.  13). 

In  the  second  Syrian  war  Ramoth-Gilead  played 
a  conspicuous  part.  During  the  invasion  related 
in  1  K.  XV.  20,  or  some  subsequent- incnrsion,  this 
important  pUce  had  been  seized  by  Benbadad  I. 
from  Omri  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  15,  §  3).  Ahab  bad 
been  too  much  occupied  in  repelling  the  attacks  of 
Syria  on  his  interior  to  attempt  the  reoovety  of  a 
place  so  distant,  but  as  soon  as  these  were  at  an 
end  and  he  could  secure  the  assistance  of  Jeboaba- 
phat,  the  great  and  prosperous  king  of  Judah,  he 
planned  an  atUck  (1  K.  xxii.;  2  Chr.  xviii.).  The 
Incidents  of  the  expedition  are  well  known :  the  at- 
tempt failed,  and  Ahab  lost  his  life.  [Jezbeel; 
Micaiah;  Naaman:  Zedekiah.] 

During  Ahaxiah's  short  reign  we  hear  nothing 
of  Ramoth,  and  it  probably  remained  in  possesion 
of  the  S3Tians  till  the  suppression  of  the  Moabite 
rebellion  gave  Joram  time  to  renew  the  siege.  He 
allied  himself  for  the  purpose  as  his  fol^r  had 
done,  and  as  he  himself  had  done  on  his  hte  cam- 
pHign,  with  his  relative  the  king  of  Judah.  He 
was  more  fortunate  than  Ahab.  The  town  was 
taken  by  Israel  (Joseph.  AnL  ix.  6,  §  1),  and  held 
in  spite  of  all  the  effi>rt8  of  Haxael  (who  was  now  on 
the  throne  of  Damascus)  to  regain  it  (2  K.  Ix.  14). 
During  the  encounter  Joram  himself  narrowly 
escapeid  the  fate  of  his  father,  being  (as  we  learn 
from  the  LXX.  version  of  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  and  from 
Josephns)  wounded  by  one  of  the  Syrian  arrows, 
and  that  so  severely  as  to  necessitate  his  leaving 
the  army  and  retiring  to  his  palace  at  Jezreel  (2  K. 
viii.  28,  ix.  15;  2  Chr.  xxii.  6).  The  fortress  was 
left,  in  charge  of  Jehu.  But  he  was  quickly  nailed 
away  to  the  more  important  and  congenial  task  of 
rel)elling  against  his  master.  He  dro^-e  off  from 
Kamotli-Gilead  as  if  on  some  errand  of  daily 
occurrence,  but  he  did  not  return,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  revisited  the  place  to  which  he 
must  mainly  have  owed  hb  reputation  and  his  ad- 
vancement. 

Henceforward  Ramoth-Gilead  disappears  from 
our  view.  In  the  account  of  the  Gilesdite  cam- 
paign of  the  Maccabees  it  is  not  recognizable,  un- 
less it  be  under  the  name  of  Maspha  (Mizpeh). 
Camaim  appears  to  have  been  the  great  sanctuary 
of  the  district  at  that  time,  and  contained  the 
sacred  close  (r^/icvof)  of  Ashtoroth,  in  which 
fugitives  took  refuge  (1  Mace.  ▼.  43). 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  specify  the  position  of 
Ramoth  as  15  miles  from  Philadelphia  (Ammdn). 

A  E»-SaU  appears  to  be  an  Arabic  appropriation  of 
the  ceeleiiiastfeal  name  Saltan  kientiron  —  the  sacred 
flbrest  —  which  occors  in  lists  of  the  eptocopal  cities  on 
ths  east  of  Jordan  (Reland,  Pal.  pp.  816,  817).  It 
baa  DOW,  as  Is  usual  in  such  oases,  acquired  a  new 
meaning  of  its  own  —  "the  broad  Star.'*    (Oompars 


1.) 
^  In  this  eoonsetkm  It  li  ewtons  that  ths  Jews 

dsrire  JeraSh  (whleh  th^  writs  tZTp),  by 


RABCS*  SKINS  DTED  BED 

Their  knowledge  of  the  country  on  that  nde  of  fit 
Jordan  was,  however,  very  impcrieet,  and  in  this 
case  they  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  Ensebioi 
placing  it  west,  and  Jerome  «nt  of  Philmlelplria. 
The  hitter  position  is  ebmusly  aotcnable.  The 
former  is  nearly  that  of  the  nMMkm  town  of  e^-Atk,* 
which  Gesenins  (notes  to  Bnrekhardt,  p.  1061 )  pro> 
poses  to  identify  with  Ramoth-Gilead.  Kwald 
(Getek.  iii.  500,  fioto),  hidecd,  proposes  a  site  fertfacr 
north  as  more  prottable.  He  snggests  Beimw^ 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  JM  ^Un,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Jtmth^  aad  between  H  and  the 
well-known  fortress  of  KtiiAi  tr-RtAwL  The 
position  assigned  to  it  by  Eutebiaa  aiMwen  toler- 
ably well  for  a  site  hearing  the  mum  of  Jet6i 

(jIjJL^),  exactly  identical  with  the  anciesl 
Hebrew  O'iUad^  which  Is  mentioned  hj  Scctea 
{Reiiemj  March  11,  1806),  and  marked  on  hia  waaf 
{/hid.,  iv.)  and  that  of  Van  dt  Yekie  (1858)  m 
four  or  five  miles  north  of  tB-Sah.  And  prrbahly 
this  sitoation  is  not  very  fiff  from  the  truth.  If 
Ramoth-GUead  and  Ramath-MiqMh  arc  identical, 
a  mote  northern  position  than  e9-Sak  would  seem 
inevitable,  since  Ramath-Mixpeh  was  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26). 
This  view  is  supported  also  by  the  Arabic  retwi* 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  which  gives  JRamak  d- 
Jere§h,  »'.  e.  the  (jerasa  of  the  ehsrical  geqgraphos, 
the  moidem  Jtranh ;  with  which  the  atatement  of 
the  careful  Jewish  traveller  Parchi  agrees,  who  says 
that  **Gilead  is  at  present  ^I)jerash**  (Zona  in 
Asher's  Btnjamin^  p.  405).  Still  the.£set  remaiM 
that  the  name  of  Jtbtl  Jit  ad,  or  Movint  GUnmI,  is 
attached  to  the  mass  of  mountain  between  ths 
Wady  Sko*eib  on  the  south,  and  Wad^  Zerka  on 
tlie  north,  the  highest  part,  the  Ramoth,  of  vhi^ 
is  the  Jebel  (hha,  G. 

*  Tristram  assumes  the  identity  of  the  site  of 
Ramoth-GUead  with  es-5aA,  about  six  boms  N.  £. 
of  Amm^  He  found  there  a  iooiishing  modcn 
town  with  few  traces  of  antiquity  {Ltmd  of  Jtrad^ 
pp.  552-^55,  9d  ed.).  S.  W. 

BA'MOTH  IN  GIL'KADCiy^S  nfaKJ 
[htiyhU  m  Gilt'uf] :  ^  'Po/iia  i¥  FaKadS^  'Apr 
fM  [fy  rn  r.]i  'Pc/i^  ToKadi;  Alex.  Paf*^*^ 
fofJMB'  ^'imiUM  in  O'nl'ind),  DeuU  iv.  43;  Josh. 
XX.  8,  xxi.  38;  IK.  xxii  3."  Klsewher«  the  shorter 
form,  Ramoth  Gilead,  is  used. 

RAMS*  HORNS.  [Gorkxt;  Jubiueb.] 
RAMS'  SKINS  DYED  RED  (rrH 
tTQ^  trVn,  *^f^  (Km  mfodd^mOm:  U^ 
fiora  Kpwp  iipvSpodtufWfidva:  peOes  arutvm  rw- 
bricatas)  formed  part  of  the  materials  that  ths 
Israelites  were  ordered  to  present  as  oflerings  far 
the  making  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  zxv.  5):  of 
which  they  served  as  one  of  the  inner  covcringi, 
there  being  above  the  rams*  skins  an  outer  corcring 
of  badgers*  skins.     [See  Badges.] 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  A.  Y.,  foflowhig  ths 


ftwn  «nnrran:i\  Jeisn 

one  of  the  names  oouferred  ob  Slispsh  (Zaaa,  as 
above). 

e  The  "In"  in  this  hst  passage  (tboogh  aot  db- 
tingulshed  by  italics)  is  a  mere  iatsrpolatioB  of  Iks 
translator;  the  Hebrew  words  do  not  eootsia  the 
preposition,  as  they  do  in  the  three  other  | 
but  are  exactly  these  whiefa  elsewbsrs  urn  : 
»  Bamoth-Qllead.'* 
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fX:C.  and  Vulgate,  and  the  Jewish  interpreten,  ii 
eonreot  The  original  words,  it  is  true,  admit  of 
being  rendered  thus — "slclns  of  red  rams,**  in 
whieh  case  miodddmitn  agrees  with  SUm  instead  of 
"vrdlh  (see  EwfJd,  Gt\  §  570).  The  red  ram  U  by 
Haul.  Smith  (Kitto,  Cyof.  s.  y.)  identified  with 
the  Aoudad  sheep  {Amtnolrapus  Trayelaphus ;  see 
«  figure  in  vcL  i.  p.  411),  **  whose  normal  color  is 
red,  from  bright  ebestout  to  rufous  chocolate.**  It 
it  much  more  probable,  however,  that  the  skins 
were  those  of  the  domesUe  breed  of  rams,  whieh, 
as  Rashi  says,  «*  were  dyed  red  after  they  were  pre- 
pared." W.  H. 

•  BAKGES.  Hie  rendering  of  D^T?  in 
Ler.  vi.  35,  explained  by  Keil  (in  loc)  as  a  pot  or 
pan  with  its  cover  (hence  the  dual);  but  by  Fiirst 
as  a  cooking  ftimaoe,  consisting  of  two  ranges  of 
etones  so  laid  as  to  form  an  angle.     [Pot.]     It 

it  the  rendering  also  of  TTrVD  in  8  K.xL8,15, 
and  2  Chr.  xxiil.  14.  As  applied  there  it  refers  to 
the  long  array  o(  armed  soldiers  through  whoae 
ranks  Jehoiada  ordered  Athaliah  the  queen  to  be 
dragged  out  of  the  Temple,  and,  according  to 
Josephus  (AnLdz.  7,  §  4)  out  of  the  city,  so  as  not 
(u  pollute  the  holy  places  with  blood,  before  putting 
her  to  death.  For  a  graphie  picture  of  the  scene, 
•ee  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  CKktcA,  it 
437  ff.     [Athauah.]  H. 

*  RANSOM.  [PuKiaHMBXTs;  Saviour; 
Slave.] 

BATH  A  (TO^J  IqaHet^siUml;  or  perh.  higk, 
lofij:  'P«^«;  [VatPofcu;  Comp.  'Vmpi-']  Ra- 
phay.  Son  of  Binea,  among  the  descendants  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viiL  37).  He  U  called 
Refhaiah  in  1  G!hr.  ix.  43. 

BATHAEL  CPaMA^=^T»  "<*«  <*«*»* 
healer:*'  IRnphael]),  ««One  of  thto  seven  holy 
smgeJs  whkh  .  .  .  .  f^o  in  and  out  before 
the  gknry  of  the  Holy  One**  (Tob.  xiL  15).  Ao- 
eording  to  another  Jewish  tradition,  Raphael  was 
one  of  the  /vw  angels  which  stood  round  the 
throne  of  God  (Michael,  Uriel,  Gabriel,  Baphad). 
lib  place  is  said  to  have  been  behind  the  throne, 
by  the  standard  of  Ephraim  (comp.  Num.  ii.  18), 
and  his  name  was  interpreted  as  foreshadowing  the 
healing  of  the  sehism  of  Jeroboam,  who  arose  (h>m 
that  tribe  (1  K.  xi.  26;  Buxtorf,  /.ex,  Rabb.  p. 
47).  In  Tobit  be  appears  as  the  gukle  and  coon- 
•elior  of  Tobias.  By  his  help  Saia  was  delivered 
from  her  plague  (vi.  16,  17),  and  Tobit  from  his 
blindness  (xi.  7,  8).  In  the  took  of  Enoch  he 
appears  as  **  the  angel  of  the  spirits  of  men  **  (xx. 
3;  comp.  Dillmann,  ad  he.).  His  symbolic  char- 
acter in  the  apocryphal  narrative  is  cleariy  indi- 
cated when  he  describes  himself  as  <'  Azarias  the 
•on  of  Ananias  **  (Tob.  v.  12),  the  messenger  of 
the  Lord's  help,  springing  from  the  Lord*s  mercy. 
[Tobit.]  The  name  occurs  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  7  as 
a  simple  proper  name.     [Refrael.] 

B.  F.  W. 

BAPHAIM  ([Bom.  omHs;  Alex.]  P«f«ir 
[Sin.  Po^cty]  =  D^W^,  Rophaim),  The  name 
of  an  ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1).  In  some 
MSS.  thU  name,  with  three  others,  is  omitted. 

B.F.  W. 

BATHON  ([Mai]  'Po^cuir;  [Bom.  Sin.] 
Alez.  and  Joseph.  'Pa^y:  Pesh.  ^xfit:  Re^pkok), 
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A  dty  of  Gilead,  under  the  walls  of  which  Judit 
Maccabeus  defeated  Timotbeus  (1  Mace.  v\  37 
only).  It  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  eastern 
side  of  an  important  aady,  and  at  no  great  dis 
tanee  from  Omaim  —  probably  Ashteroth>Kar- 
naim.  It  may  have  been  identical  with  Rapbana, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  v.  16)  as  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolia,  but  with  no  speci- 
fication of  its  position.  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  narrative  of  1  Mace.,  of  2  Mace  (xii.),  or 
of  Josephus  {AfU.  xii.  8,  §  3),  to  enable  us  to  decide 
whether  the  torrent  in  question  is  the  HieronMX^ 
the  Zurka^  or  any  other. 

In  Kiepert's  map  aoeompAnying  Wetatein^s 
ffauran,  etc.  (1860),  a  pUoe  named  Er-Rd/e  is 
marked,  on  the  east  of  Wcuijf  Hrer^  one  of  the 
braneba  of  the  Wadff  Mandhw^  and  close  to  the 
great  road  leading  to  Samamein^  mhich  last  has 
some  claims  to  be  identified  with  Ashteroth  Car- 
naim.  But  in  our  present  igooraiice  of  the  district 
this  can  only  be  taken  as  mere  conjecture.  If  Er^ 
Raft  be  Raphsna  we  should  expect  to  find  bu^ 
ruins.  G.' 

The  &ther  of  Palti,  the  spy  sefected  from  the  tribe 
of  Bei\|amhi  (Num.  xiii.  9). 

BAS'SBS,  CHILDREN  OF  {wUA  "Ptunris; 
[Vat.  Sm.  Aid.  'Peur^eh']  JiHi  TharsU).  One 
of  the  nations  whose  country  was  ravaged  by  Hok>- 
femes  in  his  approach  to  Jud«a  (Jud.  ii.  23  only). 
They  are  named  next  to  Lud  (Lydia),  and  appar- 
ently  south  thereof.  The  old  Latin  versbn  reads 
Thirtte  et  Rom,  with  which  the  Peshito  was  prob- 
ably ui  agreement  before  the  present  oomiption  of 
iU  text.  Wolff  {Da$  Bueh  JudUh,  1861,  pp.  95, 
96)  restores  the  original  Chaldee  text  of  the  pas- 
sage as  Thars  and  Rosos,  and  compares  the  hitter 
name  with  Rhosus,  a  place  on  the  Gulf  of  Issus, 
between  the  Ras  el-Khnmir  (Rhossksus  soopulus) 
and  Jskendei-itn^  or  Alexandretta.  If  the  above 
restoration  of  the  original  text  is  coireet,  the  inter 
ehange  of  Mesheeh  afid  Rosos,  as  connected  with 
Thar  or  Thiras  (see  (Sen.  x.  2),  is  very  remarkable; 
since  if  Mesheeh  be  the  original  of  Muscovy,  Rosos 
can  hardly  be  other  than  tlut  of  Russia.     [Rosn.] 

G. 

BATH'UMUS  [or  BATHU'MUS]  (Peto- 
vftos  I  Alex,  [in  ver.  16]  Po^vot :  Rnthimut), 
^  Rathuinus  the  story  writer  **  of  1  Esdr.  ii.  16, 17, 
25,  30,  is  the  same  as  **Rehum  the  chanceUor** 
of  Ear.  iv.  8,  9,  17,  23. 

BAVEN  On^y  'Arib:  K6pa^:  oorvut),  the 
well-known  bird  of  that  name  which  is  mentk>ned 
in  various  passages  in  the  Bible.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Ueb.  *&rSb  is  correctly  translated,  the  old 
versions  agreeing  on  tlie  point,  and  the  tAym<Aox}\ 
from  a  root  signifying  ^  to  be  black,**  fiftvoring  this 
rendering.  A  raven  was  sent  out  by  Noah  from 
the  ark  to  see  whether  the  waters  were  abated  (Gen. 
viii.  7).  This  bird  was  not  aUowed  as  food  by  the 
Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  15):  the  word  '6rib  is  doubt- 
less used  in  a  generic  sense,  and  includes  other 
species  of  the  genus  Coitus,  such  as  the  crow  ( C. 
coront),  and  the  hooded  crow  (  C.  conUx),  Ravens 
were  the  means,  under  the  Divine  command,  of 
supporting  the  prophet  Elgah  at  the  brook  Cherith 
(1  K.  xvii.  4,  6).  They  are  expressly  mentioned 
as  instances  of  («od*s  protecting  love  and  goodness 
(Job  xxxviiL  41;  Luke  xii.  24;  Ps.  cxlrii.  9). 
They  are  ennmented  with  the  owl,  the  bittern,  etol, 
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m  marking  the  desolation  of  Edom  (If.  xxxir.  11). 
<*  The  Iocl(8  of  the  beloved  '*  are  compared  to  the 
ffoasy  bbckneas  of  the  TaTeD*s  plumage  (Cant  r. 
11).  The  TaTen*8  caniivorous  habits,  and  eepeciaUy 
his  readinen  to  attack  the  eje,  are  alluded  to  in 
ProT.  XXX.  17. 

The  LXX.  and  Yulg.  diflfer  materially  from  the 
Hebrew  and  our  Authorized  VerBion  in  Gen.  riii. 
7f  for  whereas  in  the  Hebrew  we  read  ^*  that  the 
raven  went  forth  to  and  fro  [from  the  ark]  until 
the  waters  were  dried  up,**  in  the  two  oM  versions 
named  above,  together  with  the  Syriac,  the  raven 
is  represented  as  **  not  returning  until  the  water 
was  dried  from  off  the  earth.'*  On  this  subject 
the  reader  may  refer  to  Houbigant  (NoL  Crii,  i. 
13),  Bochart  {Hienxu  ii.  801),  Rosenmiiller  {Schul, 
m  V.  T,\  Kalisch  {GetUM),  and  Patrick  (CVim- 
mentarff\  who  shows  the  manifest  incorrectness  of 
the  LXX.  in  representing  the  raven  as  keeping 
away  thxa  the  sirk  while  the  waters  hsted,  but  as 
returning  to  it  when  they  were  dried  up.  The 
expression  **  to  and  fh>  **  deariy  proves  that  the 
raven  must  have  returned  to  the  ark  at  intervals. 
The  bird  woukl  doubtless  have  found  food  ui  the 
floating  carcasses  of  the  deluge,  but  would  re- 
hire a  more  solid  resting-grouud  than  they  could 
afibrd. 

The  subject  of  El^ah's  sustenance  at  Cherith  by 
means  of  ravens  has  given  occasioD  to  much  £uhH- 
Ital  speculation.  It  has  been  attempted  to  show 
that  the  *dreMm  (*' ravens'*)  were  the  people  of 
Orbo,  a  snnall  town  near  Cherith;  this  theory  has 
been  well  answered  by  Reland  {PabegL  U.  913). 
Others  have  found  in  the  ravens  merely  merchants; 
while  Michaelis  has  attempted  to  show  that  Klgah 
merely  plundered  the  ravens*  nests  of  hares  and 
ether  game!  Keil  {Comment  in  K.  xvii.)  makes 
the  foUowing  just  observation :  «*  The  text  knows 
nothing  of  bird-catching  and  nest-robbing,  but  ac- 
knowledges the  Tiord  and  Creator  of  the  creatures, 
who  commanded  the  ravens  to  provide  his  servant 
with  bread  and  flesh.*'     [CRKBrm,  Amer.  ed.] 

Jewish  and  Arsbbn  writen  tell  strange  stories 
of  this  bird  and  its  cruelty  to  its  young;  hence, 
say  some,  the  Lord's  express  care  for  the  young  ra- 
vens, after  they  had  been  driven  out  of  the  nests 
by  the  parent  birds;  but  this  belief  in  the  raven's 
want  of  affection  to  its  young  is  entirely  without 
Ibund^ion.  To  the  fact  of  the  raven  being  a  com- 
mon bird  in  Palestine,  and  to  its  habit  of  flying 
restlessly  about  in  constant  search  for  food  to  sat- 
isfy its  voracious  appetite,  may  perhaps  be  traced 
the  reason  for  its  being  selected  by  our  ]u>rd  and 
the  inspired  writers  as  the  especial  object  of  God*s 
providing  care.  The  raven  bekxigs  to  the  order 
hueitcret^  fismily  Corrida,  W.  H. 

RA'ZIS  ([Rom.  'Poffj;  Alex.]  Pof«if:  Ra- 
mat).  ^*One  of  the  elders  of  Jerusalem,"  who 
killed  himself  under  peculiariy  terrible  circum- 
stances, that  he  mii^ht  not  foil  ^*  into  the  hands  d 
the  wicked  **  (2  Mace.  xiv.  87-46).  In  dying  he 
is  reported  to  have  expressed  his  fiUth  in  a  resup 
rection  (ver.  46)  —  a  belief  elsewhere  characteristic 
of  the  Maocabfean  conflict.     This  act  of  suicide, 


from  nn^,  '^scraps,'*  or  "swesp.*'    Osssnlus  eoQ- 

■eets  It  with  the  root  hn\  "to  isar**  (21U«.  p.  819). 

!•  "l^pr)*  k^itJ^M.'  gtoeHtu. 
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which  was  wholly  aBen  to  the  spirit  of  the  JeiM 
law  and  people  (Ewald,  AUerih.  19S;  John  rih.  tt: 
comp.  Grot.  De  Jure  BeBi^  il  xix.  5),  has  beoi 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion.  It  wss 
quoted  by  the  Donatists  as  the  single  fi^t  in  Scrip- 
ture which  supported  their  fanatical  contempt  of 
life  (Aug.  £p.  104,  6).  Augustine  denies  ^  it- 
ness  of  the  model,  and  condemns  the  deed  as  thst 
of  a  man  **  non  eligende  mortis  sapiens,  scd  feteada 
humilitatis  impatiens  "  (Aug.  L  c ;  comp.  e.  GamL 
'  36-39).  At  a  later  time  the  &vor  with  wUck 
the  writer  of  2  Mace,  views  the  conduct  of  Basis 
—  a  fikct  which  Augustine  vainly  denies  —  was 
urged  rightly  by  ProtMtant  writen  as  an  aigaiaeat 
against  the  inspiration  of  the  book.  Indeed,  the 
whole  nanratire  breathes  the  ^rit  of  pagan  here* 
bm,  or  of  the  later  sealots  (comp.  Jos.  B.  J.  in. 
7,  iv.  1,  §  10),  and  the  deaths  of  Samson  and  Sod 
offer  no  satiB&ctory  parallel  (comp.  Grimm,  ai 
foe).  B.  F.  W. 

RAZOR.'  BcMdet  other  magen,  the  praetiss 
of  sharing  the  head  after  the  completion  of  a  ww 
must  have  created  among  the  Jews  %  necessity  for 
the  special  trade  of  a  barber  (Num.  vi.  9,  18,  vffi. 
7;  lev.  xiv.  8;  Judg.  xiii.  5;  Is.  viL  20;  Ea.  t.  1; 
Acts  xviiL  18).  The  instruments  of  his  work  woe 
probably,  as  in  modem  times,  the  razor,  the  basia, 
the  mirror,  and  perhaps  also  the  seissOTS,  such  si 
are  described  by  I^cian  {Adv.  IndoeL  p.  395,  vol 
ii.ed.  Amst;see2Sam.  xiv.  96).  The  proeces  of 
oriental  sharing,  and  especially  of  the  head,  b  mi- 
nutdy  described  by  Chardin  ( Toy.  ir.  144).  It 
may  be  remarited  that,  like  the  Lerites,  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  were  accustomed  to  shave  their  whcit 
bodies  (Her.  ii.  86,  37).  U.  W.  P. 

RBArA  (n;HD  [whomJekotakutsy.'^^i: 
Beta).  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Bficah,  and  appar- 
ently prince  of  his  tribe  (1  C^.  t.  »).  The  nasae 
is  identical  with 

REAFAH  (^^,  [as  above]:  ^dU;  Ahau 
Pcid:  B(aay  L  A  descendant  of  Shnbal,  the  son 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

2.  CPolrf,  [Vat.  Pfi^,]  Exr.;  'PanS^  [Vat 
FA.  Poco,]  Neh.:  Banfa.)  The  childrai  ti 
Rcaiah  were  a  fiunily  of  Nethinim  who  retwnsi 
from  Babyh>n  with  Zerubbabel  (Ear.  u.  47;  Nek. 
rii.  50).  TLe  name  appears  as  AiBue  in  1  Esdr. 
V.  3L 

*  REAPING.  [AomcvLTVKB;  Rvm,  Book 

OP.] 

RE^A  lVy2  Ifomr]:  •po3^  in  Kmn., 
'Po$4  in  Josh.:  Be^).  One  of  the  five  kings  ci 
the  Midianites  slain  by  the  ehiklren  of  Isnel  in 
their  avenging  expedition,  when  Balaam  fcQ  (Xbbs. 
xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  21).  The  different  equivaleoto 
fior  the  name  in  the  LXX.  of  Numbers  and  Josbui 
seem  to  indicate  that  these  books  were  not  trane- 
kted  by  the  same  hand. 

REBECrOA  CPc/S^irira:  Bebrem).  The  Greek 
form  of  the  name  Rebkkah  (Rom.  ix.  10  only). 

RBBEK^AH  (ni?^*;,  L  e.  Kbkali  [corW  wkk 
a  WHm^  then  ewsa/rrerj:  'Fc/|«Kira:  Mtktcea'U 
daughter  of  Bethuel  (<3eo.  xxiL  23)  and  sister  oT 
Laban,  married  to  Isaac,  who  stood  in  the  relatisn 


8.  3i^|:  «Mp«^:  l«iMr(2  8sni.  JO.  8V  t^\ 
Syrise  Ysrs.  of  S  Sam.  xz.  8,  g<alcbe  Is  <*  a  nas 
{Qt$.  p.  288). 
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of  A  fini  eoatin  to  ber  fiktber  and  to  Loi.  She  U 
fint  presentod  to  us  in  the  account  of  the  mittioii 
of  Elieur  to  PkcUn-anun  (Gen.  xxIt.),  in  which 
kit  interview  with  Bebekah,  her  consent  and  nuur- 
riai^  are  related.  The  whole  chapter  has  been 
pointed  out  as  uniUng  most  of  the  eircumstanoes 
of  a  pattern-marriage.  The  sanction  of  parents, 
the  guidance  of  God,  the  domestic  occupation  of 
Bebdcah,  her  beauty,  courteous  kindness,  willing 
eonseot  and  modesty,  and  success  in  retaining  ber 
husband^s  love.  For  nineteen  years  she  was  diild- 
less:  then,  after  the  prayers  of  Isaac  and  her  jour- 
ney to  inquhre  of  the  Lord,  Esau  and  Jacob  were 
born,  and  while  the  younger  was  more  particularly 
the  companion  and  &vorite  of  his  mother  (xxr. 
19-28)  the  ekler  became  a  grief  of  mind  to  her 
(xxvi.  85).  When  Isaac  was  driven  by  a  fiunine 
into  the  Uwless  country  of  the  Philistinea,  Rebek- 
Ah*s  beauty  became,  as  was  apprehended,  a  sooree 
of  danger  to  her  husband.  But  Abimelech  was 
Kstrained  by  a  sense  of  justice  such  as  the  conduct 
of  his  predecessor  (xx)  in  the  case  of  Sarah  wouU 
not  lettd  Isaae  to  expect  It  was  probably  a  con- 
iklerable  thne  aflenrards  when  Rebekah  suggested 
the  deoeU  that  was  practiced  by  Jacob  on  his  bUnd 
ftther.  She  directed  and  aided  him  In  carrying  it 
•at,  foresaw  the  probable  consequence  of  £s«i*s 
anger,  and  prevented  it  by  moving  Isaac  to  send 
Jaonhaway  to  Plsdan-aram  (xxvii.)  to  her  own  kin- 
dred (xdx.  12).  The  Targum  Pseudojon.  sUtes 
(Gen.  zxxv.  8)  that  the  news  of  her  death  was 
brought  to  Jacob  at  AUon-bachnth.  It  has  been 
eoqjMtured  that  she  died  during  his  sojourn  in 
Padan-arun;  for  her  nurse  appears  to  have  left 
Isaac's  dwelling  and  gone  back  to  Padan-aram  be- 
fore that  period  (compare  xxiv.  50  and  xxxr.  8), 
and  Rebekah  is  not  mentioned  when  Jaeob  returns 
to  his  fother,  nor  do  we  hear  of  her  burial  till  it 
ia  incidentally  mentfawied  by  Jacob  on  hk  death- 
bed (xlix.  31). 

St.  F^ul  (Rom.  !x.  10)  refers  to  her  as  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  (jod  regard- 
ing her  chiMren  before  they  were  bora. 

For  eomments  on  the  whole  history  of  Rebekah, 
fee  Origen,  Horn,  in  Gen.  x.  and  xii.;  (}lir)*BOstom, 
Bom,  in  Genmn,  pp.  48-54.  Rebekah^s  inquby  of 
God,  and  the  answer  given  to  her,  are  discussed  by 
Deyling,  Obier,  Sac.  L 12,  p.  53  seq.,  and  in  an 
cesay  by  J.  A.  Sehmid  in  yov.  Thu,  Thecl.-Phi- 
lohg.  i.  188.  W.  T.  R 

•  RECEIPT  OP  CUSTOM  (rcXifrwr) 
denotes  not  so  directly  the  act  as  the  place  of  col- 
lecting customs.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
of  Matthew's  call  (Matt.  ix.  9,  Mark  iL  14,  and 
Luke  y.  27).  Matthew  was  a  tax-colledor  on  the 
shore  of  the  kke  of  (xalilee,  probably  near  Ckper 
naum.  The  toll-house  may  have  been  a  buUdlng 
or  a  booth  merely  with  a  seat  and  taUe.  [Pub- 
ucAJi;  Taxes.]  H. 

RE'CHAB  0,'^^=honemrm,  ftom  rO^, 
nlea5,  '<to  ifde  ';  *Pi)xc^*  i^eeAa^V  Three  pw- 
ion^  bearing  this  name  are  mentkmed  in  the 
O.  T. 

1.  [Vat  in  1  dir.  PDya.]  The  fitther  or  an- 
cestor of  Jehouadab  (2  K.  x.  15,  23;  1  Chr.  11. 
55;  Jer.  xxxv.  6-10),  identified  by  some  writers, 
but  eoiOeeturaUy  only,  with  Hobab  (Arias  Monta- 
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niii  on  Judg.  i.;  Sanctius,  quoted  by  Cahnat,  Dim* 
r  les  Rtchabitet).     [Rechabites.] 

2.  One  of  the  two  *< captains  of  bands"  (irM' 

Serei  ^irtrrptfA/idrmp^  prindpet  laircnum\  whon: 
th-bosheth  took  into  his  service,  and  who,  whec 
hie  cause  was  failing,  conspired  to  murder  him  (2 
Sam.  iv.  2).  Joeephus  {AnL  vii.  2,  §  1)  calls  him 
dfiUror.  [Baakah;  Iaii-BO«HBTH,  voL  IL  p. 
1168.] 

3.  The  fiOher  of  Malehiah,  ruler  of  part  of  Beth- 
hacoeram  (Neh.  iii.  14),  named  as  repairing  the 
Dung  (jttto  in  the  fortifications  of  Jerunlem  under 
Nebenuah.  E.  H.  P. 


RE'CHABITES(Cr?5':?  [Itontmmy.'kpX' 
a^tip\  [Alex.]  AXx«3<iy»  [x«yMi3«>'<  Comp. 
*PiJx«3«/y,  *Pi»xaj8«fM0  Rfchf^f^)-  The  tribe 
thus  nam«d  appears  before  us  in  one  memorable 
scene.  Their  history  before  and  after  it  lies  in 
some  obscurity.  We  are  left  to  search  out  and 
combine  some  scattered  notices,  and  to  get  from 
them  what  light  we  can. 

(I.)  In  1  Chr.  ii.  55,  the  bouse  of  Rechab  U 
identified  with  a  section  of  the  Kenites,  who  came 
into  Omaan  with  the  Israelites  and  retahied  their 
nomadic  habits,  and  the  name  of  Hammath  is 
mentioned  as  the  patriarch  of  the  whole  tribe. 
[Kekiteb:  Hemath.]  It  has  been  inferred  frooi 
this  passage  that  the  descendants  of  Rechab  be- 
longed to  a  branch  of  the  Kenites  settled  fW>m  the 
first  at  Jabez  in  Judah.  [Jehonadab.]  The 
fact,  howe^'er,  that  Jehonadab  took  ah  active  part 
b  the  revolution  which  placed  Jehu  on  the  throne, 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  and  his  tribe  bebnged  to 
Israel  rather  than  to  Judah,  and  the  late  date  of 
1  Chr.,  taken  to^^er  with  other  &cto  {vnfra\ 
makes  it  more  probable  that  this  passage  refers  to 
the  kwality  occupied  by  the  Rechabites  after  their 
return  fh>m  the  Captivity.^*  Of  Rechab  himself 
nothing  is  known.  He  may  have  been  the  father, 
be  may  have  been  the  remote  ancestor  of  Jehona- 
dab. The  meaning  of  the  word  makes  it  probable 
enough  that  it  was  an  epithet  passing  into  a  proper 
name.  It  may  have  pointed,  as  in  the  robber-chief 
of  2  Sam.  iv.  2,  to  a  conspicuous  form  of  the  wild 
Bedouin  life,  and  Jehonadab,  the  son  of  the  Ridtr^ 
may  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  for  that  reason, 
the  compankm  and  friend  of  the  fierce  captain  of 
Israel  who  drives  as  with  the  fViry  of  madness  (2 
K.  ix.  20). 

Another  coi\)ecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
name  is  ingenious  enough  to  merit  a  disinterment 
fh>m  the  forgotten  learning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Bouldue  {De  EeeUt.  ante  Leg.  iii.  10)  in- 
fers fh>m  2  K.  ii.  12,  xiii.  14,  that  the  two  great 
propheto  El^ah  and  Elisha  were  known,  each  of 

them  in  his  time,  as  the  chariot  (3?T!*  RechA) 
of  Israel,  i.  e.  ite  strength  and  protection.  He 
infers  from  this  that  Um  special  disciples  of  the 
prophets,  who  followed  them  in  all  their  austerity, 
were  known  as  the  "sons  of  the  chariot,**  B*ni 
Beetb,  and  that  afterwards,  when  the  original 
meaning  had  been  fost  sight  of,  this  was  talcen  ai 
a  patronymic,  and  referred  to  an  unknown  Rechab. 
At  present,  of  oonrae,  the  difi'erent  vowel-points  of 
the  two  words  are  sufficiently  distinctive;  but  tht 
strange  reading  of  the  LXX.  in  Judg.  i.  19  (5ri 
Tvx^  5ieoTe(Xaro  c^ea,  where  the  A.  V.  hai 


a  In  eooinnatfoa  of  this  vtow,  U  may  be  notiosd 
chat  the  "shMrlng-booie'*  of  2  K.  z.  14  was  probn^ 
Uj  the  known  rsndssvous  of  ths  nomad  tribe  of  the 


K«nitat,   with    their   flocks  of  shasF 

■OCFSS.] 
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^betMne  Hkej  bad  charioti  of  iron  **)  ahewt  tbti 
ane  word  miglit  casilj  enough  be  taken  for  Uio 
utber.  Apart  from  the  evidenoe  of  the  naine,  and 
the  obviona  probability  of  the  £»ct,  we  have  the 
statement  (waltai  quantum)  of  John  of  Jcnualem 
that  Jehonadab  was  a  diadpfe  of  Elisba  {Dt  JfutU, 
Monnch.  c.  25). 

(II.)  The  pcraanal  history  of  Jehohadjib  baa 
been  dealt  with  elsewhere.  Here  we  have  to  notice 
the  new  chaimcter  which  be  impressed  on  the  tribe, 
of  which  he  was  the  head.  As  his  name,  his  de- 
scent, and  the  part  which  be  flUytd  indicate,  he 
and  his  people  had  all  along  been  worshippers  of 
Jehovah,  circumcised,  and  so  within  the  covenant 
of  Abraham,  though  not  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
Israel,  and  probably  therefore  not  considering  them- 
selves bound  by  the  Mosaic  law  and  ritual.  The 
worship  of  Baal  introduced  by  Jeeebel  and  Ahab 
was  accordingly  not  less  ofl^nsive  to  them  than  to 
the  Israelites.  The  luxury  and  license  of  Phoeni- 
cian cities  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  nomadic  life  (Amos  ii.  7,  8,  vi. 
3-6).  A  protest  was  needed  against  both  evils, 
and  as  in  the  case  of  lUijah,  and  of  the  Nazarites 
of  Amos  ii.  11,  it  took  the  form  of  asceticism. 
There  was  to  be  a  more  rigid  adherence  than  ever 
to  the  old  Arab  life.  What  had  been  a  traditional 
habit,  was  enforced  by  a  solemn  command  from  the 
sheikh  and  prophet  of  the  tribe,  the  destroyer  of 
idolatry,  which  no  one  dared  to  transgress.  They 
were  to  drink  no  wine,  nor  build  house,  nor  sow 
seed,  nor  plant  rineyard,  nor  have  any.  AH  their 
days  they  were  to  dwell  in  tents,  as  remembering 
that  they  were  strangeit  in  the  land  (Jer.'xxxv. 
8,  7).  This  was  to  be  the  condition  of  their  re* 
taiiiing  a  distinct  tribal  existence.  For  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  they  adhered  faithfully  to  this 
rule;  but  we  have  uo  record  of  any  part  taken  by 
them  in  the  history  of  the  period.  We  may  think 
of  them  as  presenting  the  same  picture  which  other 
tribes,  uniting  the  nomad  life  with  religious  aus- 
terity, have  presented  in  later  periods. 

The  Nabathftans,  of  whom  Diodoms  Siculus 
speaks  (xix.  94)  ss  neither  sowing  seed,  nor  plant- 
ing fruit  tree,  nor  using  nor  building  house,  and 
enforcing  these  transmitted  customs  under  pain  of 
death,  give  us  one  striking  instance.'  Another  is 
found  in  the  prohibition  of  wine  by  Mohammed 
(Sale's  A'oran,  Preiim.  Digs,  §  6).  A  yet  more 
interesting  parallel  is  found  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  sect  of  the  Wahabys  during  the  liwt  and 
present  centuries.  Abd-ul-Wahab,  from  whom  the 
sect  takes  its  name,  reproduces  the  old  type  of 
cliaracter  in  all  its  completeness.  Anxious  to  pro- 
tect his  countrymen  from  the  revolting  vices  of  the 
Turks,  as  Jehonadab  had  been  to  protect  the 
Kenites  trom  the  like  rices  of  the  Phcenicians,  the 
Bedouin  reformer  felt  the  necesaity  of  returning  to 
the  old  austerity  of  Arab  life.     What  wine  had 


a  The  fhct  that  the  Nabathseans  habttoally  drank 
•twUd  honey  "  (jiiXt  iypiov)  mixed  with  water  (Died. 
6k.  xlx.  94),  and  that  the  B«donlns  as  habitually  still 
Biike  locusts  an  article  of  food  (Barekhardt,  Bedamins^ 
p.  270),  sliowt  veiy  strongly  that  the  Baptist's  life  was 
Ikshloccd  after  the  Rvchabite  as  well  as  the  Nasarite 

^  It  may  be  worth  while  So  refcr  to  a  fow  avUiori- 
ties  ogreeiog  in  the  geaeral  interpretaticQ  here  givso, 
thoofsh  differiog  as  to  details.  Yatahlos  ( Crit.  Sat.  In 
loe.)  mentinnii  a  Jewinh  tracjrion  (R.  Jodah,  as  cited 
by  Kimchl ;  coinp  Bcaliger,  EUnck.  Trihtnt,  Stmr, 


BECHABFTEB 

been  to  the  earlier  pnaebcr  ti  ilglitiwiww,  tta 
outward  sign  and  incentive  of  a  fotal  eormptisa, 
opium  and  tobacco  were  to  the  kter  piopbei,  and, 
as  iucb,  were  rigidly  pioecribed.  Hm  mpiditj 
with  which  the  Wababys  became  a  fonnidaUt 
party,  the  Puritans  of  Islam,  picsenls  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  strong  political  inihwaet  of  JdMnft- 
dab  in  2  K.  X.  15,  23  (com; .  B«rdcbar.t»  BtAmbu 
ami  Wakabjfg,  p.  283,  Ac). 

(III.)  The  hivasiou  of  Jndab  by  Kcbmted- 
neszar  in  B.  c.  607,  drove  the  RcefaabHca  firoos 
their  tents.  Poasibty  some  of  the  pievioiia  periods 
of  danger  may  have  1^  to  tbeir  settMsg  witbiB 
the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Judab.  Seaoe  i»- 
fereocfs  may  be  safely  drawn  from  tba  fiscta  of 
Jer.  xxzT.  The  names  of  the  Reduibitcs  abov 
that  they  continued  to  be  wersbippers  of  Jehovak 
They  are  already  known  to  the  psopbet  Oae  of 
them  (ver.  3)  bears  the  same  name.  Tbeir  rigid 
Nazarite  Kfe  gained  for  tbem  admisrioo  into  tbt 
house  of  the  Lord,  iato  one  of  the  ebanbcn  as- 
signed to  priests  and  Levites,  within  its  pndiicta. 
They  were  received  by  the  sons  or  fottowcft  of  a  •*  maa 
of  God/*  a  prophet  or  devotee- of  speebl  amctity 
(ver.  4).  Here  they  are  tempted  and  ai«  proof 
against  the  temptation,  and  tbeir  steadfostneaa  ia 
turned  into  a  reproof  for  the  unfaithfUneaa  of 
Jodah  and  Jerusalem.  [Jkbemiah.]  Tbo  history 
of  this  trial  ends  with  a  special  blesoing,  the  fUl 
import  of  which  has,  for  the  most  part,  not  ham 
adequatdy  apprehended:  "Jooadab,  the  son  of 
Rechab,  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  heSon 
me  forever  *'  (ver.  19).  Whether  wo  fook  on  tbw 
as  the  utterance  of  a  true  prophet,  or  as  a  vnti- 
cimum  ex  tvtntu^  we  should  hardly  expect  at  thia 
precise  pomt  to  lose  sight  altogether  of  those  of 
whom  they  were  spoken,  even  if  the  words  pointed 
only  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  name  and  tiibo. 
They  have   however,   a  higher  Bteaaiag.      Tbo 

words  "to  stand  before  me*'  O^^?*^^^)   are 

essenthdly  Htnrgieal.  The  tribe  of  Levi  ia  ebooca 
to  "^ stand  before*'  the  Lord  (Deut.  i.  8,xvu.5,7>. 
In  Gen.  xviii.  22;  Judg.  xx.  28;  Ps.  cxxxIt.  1 ;  Jer. 
XV.  19,  the  litmgical  meaning  ia  equally  proauncnt 
and  unmistakabk  (comp.  Gesen.  Theg.  a.  t.;  Gn>- 
tius  ttt  he.).  The  feet  that  thia  mcaniag  b  givem 
(u  ministering  before  me*')  in  the  Taifnus  of 
Jonathan,  is  eridenee  (1)  as  to  the  received  ncan- 
ing  of  the  phrase;  (2)  that  this  readerisg  did 
not  shock  the  feelings  of  studious  and  detool 
Rabbis  in  our  I<ord's  time;  (3)  that  it  was  at 
least  probable  that  there  existed  representatives 
of  the  Rechabites  connected  with  the  Temple  aervioea 
in  the  time  of  Jonathan.  This  then,  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  new  blessing.  Hie  Rechabites  were 
solemnly  adopted  into  the  families  of  Israel,  and 
were  recognixed  as  incorporated  into  the  tribe  of 
Levl^    Their  purity,  their  foithlulnesa,  their  cos»- 


p.  95)  that  the  davghteis  of  the  Rscbabltss  aMoiled 
L«vites,  and  that  thus  their  cliildrcn  came  lo  winislar 
In  the  Temple.  Clarins  (7&tV/.)  conjectures  that  tlm 
Rechabites  themselves  were  choeen  to  sit  In  the  grsal 
Council.  SancUus  and  Oataaet  suppose  them  to  bxtm 
ministered  in  the  same  way  an  the  Nethlnia  (QUsasI 
Dis».  ntr  l«$  Ridtab.  in  Com.  vi.  p.  xvfli.  17S8).  Bsr> 
mrins  (7WA«r«s.)ideQtifles  them  witb  the  Hwiaii; 
Bcaligtr  (i.  c.)  with  the  ChasMUm,  to  whess  naase  ths 
prisols  flfiBred  spseial  dally  sscriflees,  aod  wfao*  la  Ms 
way,  woo  (*  staadfaig  before  tho  Lord  " 
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Morated  life  gained  for  them,  as  it  gained  for  other 
KacariteSf  tiiat  honor  (comp.  Priksts).  In  Lam. 
iv.  7,  we  may  perhaps  trace  a  reference  to  the 
Rechabites,  who  had  been  the  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  the  Nazarite  life  in  the  prophet*s  time, 
and  most  the  object  of  his  admiration. 

(IV.)  It  remains  for  us  to  see  whether  there  are 
any  traces  of  their  after-history  in  the  Biblical  or 
later  liters.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  such 
traces,  and  that  they  confirm  the  statements  made 
in  the  previous  paragraph. 

(1.)  We  have  the  singular  heading  of  the  Ps. 
hxi.  in  the  LXX.  version  {rip  Aaul9i  vi&y  *Iwya- 

dttioe,  of  course,  of  a  corresponding  Hebrew  title 
in  the  3d  century  B.  c,  and  indicating  that  the 
•«8ons  of  J'onadab*'  shared  the  captivity  of  Israel, 
and  took  their  pUce  among  the  I^evite  psalmists 
who  gave  expression  to  the  sorrows  of  the  people.^ 

(2.)  There  is  the  significant  mention  of  a  son 
of  Rechab  in  Neb.  iii.  14,  as  oooperaUng  with  tiio 
priests,  Levites  and  princes  in  the  restoration  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 

(3.)  The  mention  of  the  house  of  Bechab  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  65,  though  not  without  difficulty,  points, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  to  the  same  conclusion, 

The  Reehabites  have   become  scribes  (D'^^^.SiSO, 

S^pherim).  They  give  themselves  to  a  calling 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  Babylon, 
was  diiefly  if  not  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
Levites.  I1ie  other  names  (Tirathiteb,  Shi- 
MEATHrrES,  and  Suchathites  in  A.  Y.)  seem  to 
add  nothing  to  our  knowledge.  The  Vulg.  ren- 
dering, however  (endence  of  a  traditional  Jewish 
interpretation  in  the  time  of  Jerome)  gives  a  trans- 
lation based  on  etymologies,  more  or  less  accurate, 
of  the  proper  names,  which  strikingly  confirms  the 
view  now  taken.  **  Cognationes  quoque  Scribarum 
habitontium  in  Jabes,  canentes  atque  resonantes,  et 
in  tabemaculis  commorantes."  ^  Thus  interpreted, 
the  passage  points  to  a  resumption  of  the  outward 
form  of  their  old  life  and  its  union  with  their  new 
functions.  It  deserves  notice  also  that  while  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  54,  55,  the  Reehabites  and  Netopha- 
thites  are  mentioned  in  dose  connection,  the  "  sons 
of  the  singers  *'  in  Neh.  xii.  28  appear  as  coming  in 
large  numbers  from  the  vilkges  of  the  same  Ne- 
tophatbites.  The  ckwe  juxtaposition  of  the  Reeha- 
bites with  the  descendants  of  David  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1 
■hows  also  in  how  honorable  an  esteem  they  were 
held  at  the  time  when  that  book  was  compiled. 

(4.)  The  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  James 
the  Just,  given  by  Hegesippus  (Eus.  H,  E.  ii.  23), 
brings  the  name  of  the  Reehabites  once  more  before 
OS,  and  in  a  very  strange  connection.  While  the 
Soibes  and  Pliarisees  were  stoning  him,  <^  one  of 
the  priests  of  the  sons  of  Rachab,  the  son  of  Re- 
chabim,  who  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  the  proph- 
et,** cried  out,  protesting  against  the  crime.  Dr. 
Stanley  {Stitnofu  and  Euayn  on  the  Apoitolie  Age^ 
p.  333),  struck  with  tiie  seeming  anomaly  of  a 


priest  *•  not  only  not  of  Levitical,  but  not  even  of 
Jewish  descent,*'  supposes  the  name  to  have  been 
used  loosely  as  indicating  the  abstemious  life  of 
James  and  other  Naxarites,  and  points  to  the  &ct 
that  Epiphanius  {H€Br,  kxviii.  14)  ascribes  to 
Symeon  the  brother  of  James  the  words  which 
Hegesippus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Rechabite, 
as  a  proof  that  It  denoted  merely  the  Nazarite 
form  of  life.  Cahnet  {Diss,  tw  Us  Rechab.  1.  c.) 
supposes  the  man  to  have  been  one  of  the  Rechabite 
Netbinim,  whom  the  informant  of  Hegesippus  took, 
in  his  ignorance,  for  a  priest.  The  view  which  has 
been  bore  taken  presents,  it  is  believed,  a  more 
satisfiMstory  solution.  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
a  writer  like  Hegesippus,  living  at  a  time  when 
the  details  of  the  Temple-services  were  fresh  in  Uie 
memories  of  men,  should  have  thus  spoken  of  the 
Rechabim  unless  there  had  been  a  body  of  men  to 
whom  the  name  was  commonly  applied.  He  uses 
it  as  a  man  would  do  to  whom  it  was  familiar,  with- 
out being  struck  by  any  apparent  or  real  anomaly. 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Jer.  xzxv.  10  indi- 
cates, as  has  been  noticed,  the  same  &ct.  We  may 
accept  Hegesippus  therefore  as  an  additional  witness 
to  the  existence  of  the  Reehabites  as  a  recognized 
body  up  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  sharing  in 
the  ritual  of  the  Temple,  partly  descended  from  the 
old  "sons  of  Jonadab,"  partly  recruited  by  the  in- 
corporation into  their  ranks  of  men  devoting  them- 
sdves,  as  did  James  and  Symeon,  to  tlie  same  con- 
secrated life.  The  form  of  austere  holiness  presented 
in  the  life  of  Jonadab,  and  the  blessing  pronounced 
on  his  descendants,  fbund  their  highest  repreeenta* 
tives  in  the  two  Brothers  of  The  Lord. 

{f* )  Some  later  notices  are  not  without  interest. 
Benjamin  of  Tiidela,  in  the  12th  century  (Edit. 
Asber,  1840,  i.  112-114),  mentbns  that  near  El- 
Jubar  (=:  Pumbenitha)  he  found  Jews  who  were 
named  Reehabites.  They  tilled  the  groimd,  kept 
flocks  and  herds,  aUtained  from  wine  and  flesh, 
and  gave  tithes  to  teachers  who  devoted  themsehres 
to  studying  the  I^w,  and  weeping  for  Jerusalem. 
They  were  100,000  in  number,  and  were  governed 
by  a  prince,  Salomon  han-Nasi,  who  traced  his 
genealogy  up  to  the  house  of  David,  and  mled  over 
the  city  of  Thema  and  Tefanas.  A  later  traveller, 
Dr.  WoliS;  gives  a  yet  stranger  and  more  detailed 
report  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Yemen  told 
him  that  he  would  find  the  Reehabites  of  Jer.  xxxv. 
living  near  Mecca  {Jowmnl^  1829,  ii.  834).  When 
he  came  near  Semut  he  came  in  contact  with  a 
tribe,  the  Beni-Khabr,  who  identified  themselves 
with  the  sons  of  Jonadab.  With  one  of  them, 
Mousa,  Wolff  conversed,  and  reports  the  dialogue 
as  follows:  **  I  asked  him,  *  Whose  descendants  are 
you  ?  *  Mousa  answered,  *■  Come,  and  I  will  show 
you,*  and  read  firom  an  Arabic  Bible  the  words  of 
Jer.  xxxv.  5-11.  He  then  went  on.  *  Come,  and 
you  will  find  us  60,000  in  number.  You  see  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  have  been  ftilfilled,  Jonadab 
the  son  of  Rechab  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand 
before  me  forever**'  {UntL  p.  835).    In  a  later 


•  Neither  Bwald  nor  Hengstenbexf  nor  Ds  Wette 
notices  this  inscription.  Bwakl,  however,  rdtos  the 
Psalm  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity.  Uengstenberg, 
who  asserts  its  Davidic  authorship,  indicates  an  alpha- 
betle  reUHon  between  it  and  Ps.  Ixx.,  which  is  at 
toast  presumptive  evidence  of  a  later  origin,  and 
points,  with  some  fUir  probability,  to  Jeremiah  as  the 
writer.    (Comp.  LiLMXKTAnoifs.)    It  is  noticed,  hoW' 


ever,  by  Angnstine  {Emtt.  in  Ps.  Ixx.  %  S).  and  is  rs* 
fnrred  by  him  to  the  Reehabites  of  Jer.  xxxv. 

6  The  etymologies  on  which  this  version  rests  are, 
It  must  be  cooftssed,  somewhat  doubtful.  SmUger 
(Etenek,  Drihar.  Semtr.  e.  28)  njeets  them  with  seora. 
Pelllcan  and  Calmet,  on  the  other  hand,  defirod  the 
Yulg.  randering,  and  QUI  (m  hK.)  does  not  dispute  U. 
Most  modem  interpreters  follow  the  A  Y.  in  takii^ 
1  the  words  as  pcopsr  nsmss. 
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looinal  (Joum.  1839,  p.  388)  he  mentioo*  a  see- 
ond  iiiteniew  with  Moum,  deMribes  them  as  keep- 
ing strictly  to  tbe  old  rulCf  caUs  them  now  by  the 
name  of  the  B'n6-Arhab,  and  says  that  B'nd  Israel 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  live  with  them.o      £.  U.  P. 

RE'CHAH  (rr^;n  [hinder  part,  recess]: 
*Prixd0;  Alex.  Piy^;  [Comp.  TPiyW]:  Recha), 
In  1  Chr.  iv.  12,  Beth-Rapha,  Paaeab,  and  Tehin- 
nah  the  &ther,  or  founder,  of  Ir-nahash,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  *«  men  of  Bechah."  In  the  Tar- 
gum  of  K.  Joseph  they  are  called  **  the  men  of  the 
icreat  Saiihedrin/'  the  Taiigumist  apparently  read- 
ing n^-T. 

UECORDEB  n^^^tP),  an  officer  of  high  lanic 
in  the  Jewish  state,  exercising  the  functions,  not 
simply  of  an  annalist,  but  of  chancellor  or  president 
of  the  privy  council.  The  tiUe  itself  may  perhaps 
have  reference  to  his  office  as  adviser  of  the  king: 
at  all  events  the  notices  prove  that  he  was  more 
than  an  annalist,  though  the  superintendence  of  the 
records  was  without  doubt  entrusted  to  him.  In 
David's  court  the  recorder  appears  among  tbe  high 
officers  of  his  household  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  15).  In  Sokmion's,  he  is  coupled 
with  the  three  secretaries,  and  is  mentioned  hist, 
probably  as  being  their  president  (1  K.  iv.  3).  Un- 
der Hesekial),  the  recorder,  in  coigunction  with  the 
prefect  of  the  palace  and  Uie  secretary,  represented 
the  king  (2  K.  xviii.  18,  37):  the  patronymic  of 
the  reconier  at  this  time,  Joah  tbe  son  of  Asaph, 
makes  it  probable  that  he  was  a  Levite.  Under 
Josiah,  the  recorder,  tbe  secretary,  and  the  gover- 
nor of  the  city  were  entrusted  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  repahis  of  tlie  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8).  These  notices  are  sufficient  to  prove 
the  high  position  hekl  by  him.     [Town  Clerk.] 

W.  L.B. 

•RED.     [CoM)iw,3.] 

RED-HEIFER.    [Sik-Okpkrimo.] 

RED  SEA.  The  sea  known  to  us  as  theRed 
Sea  was  by  the  IsraeUtes  called  *'  the  sea**  (DVl, 
Ex.  xiv.  2,  9,  16,  21,  28:  xv.  1,  4,  8,  10,  19;  Josh, 
zxiv.  6,  7;  and  many  other  passages);  and  specially 

•«  the  sea  of  sftph  "  (nJ)DTD\  Ex.  x.  19,  xiii.  18, 
XV.  4,  22,  xxiii.  31;  Mum.  xiv.  25,  xxi.  4,  xxxili. 
10,  11;  Deut.  L  40,  xi.  4;  Josh.  iL  10,  iv.  23, 
xxiv.  6;  Judg.  xi.  16;  1  K.  ix.  26;  Neh.  ix.  9;  Ps. 
cvi.  7,  9,  22,  cxxxvi.  13,  15;  Jer.  xlix.  21).     It 

is  also  perhaps  written  nS^D  (Zw^jS,  LXX.)  in 
Num.  xxi.  14,  rendered  <'  Red  Sea  **  in  A.  Y. ;  and 

in  like  manner,  in  Deut.  i.  1,  ^^^  without  D^. 
Tbe  LXX.  always  render  it  ii  4pwOpii  BiXoffoa 


BBD  SEA 

(except  hi  Judg.  xi.  16,  where  ^pD,  21^  m  ft^ 
served).  So  too  in  N.  T.  (AcU  vii.  36;  Hd>.  xL 
29);  and  this  name  is  found  in  1  Mace  It.  9.  ^j 
the  classical  geographers  this  appellatioa,  fike  its 
Latin  equivalent  Mare  Jtubrmm  or  Af.  Erftitngmwi, 
was  extended  to  all  the  seas  wasning  tbe  shores  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  even  tbe  Indian  Oeeu: 
the  Red  Sea  itself,  or  Arabian  Gulf;  was  6  'AfdBm 
iciUwoff,  or  *Apofiuchs  k,,  or  .Stinis  ArabicmM,  and 
its  eastern  branch,  or  the  Gulf  of  the  *Ali^beh, 
AtXaylrjiSj  *£Aay/Ti}t,  *EXainra(hi  ac^vor,  Simes 
^lamtes,  or  S.  ^laniticus.  The  Gulf  of  Sues 
was  specially  the  Heroopolite  GuU;  'H/Mk^oweAk^ 
KiJAirof ,  Sinus  Herodpouies^  or  S.  HeroopotUicm*. 
Among  the  peoples  of  the  East,  the  Bed  Sea  has 
for  many  centuries  lost  its  ok!  nameaf  it  isiiow 
called  generally  by  tbe  Arabs,  as  it  was  in  mafias- 
val  times,  Bahr  El-Kukum,  ''  the  sea  of  £I-Kiii- 
zum,**  aAer  the  ancient  Clysma,  "the  sea  bcMh," 
the  site  of  which  b  near,  or  at,  the  modem  Sool* 
In  tbe  Kur-^  part  of  its  oM  name  is  preserved,  tfat 
rare  Arabic  word  yamm  being  used  in  the  aceoual 
of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (see  also  ibot-oafto 
to  p.  1012,  infra,  and  El-Beydawee*s  CommtmL  <m 
the  Kur-dn,  vti.  132,  p.  341;  and  zx.  81,  p.  60av« 

Of  the  names  of  this  sea  (I.)  C;  (Syr.  J^O^ 

Mid    |Jbcp^_the  latter  generally  ^%   lake:" 

Hierog.  YUMA;  Copt.  SOU  J     Arabic,   1^)4 

signifies  ^  tbe  sea,**  or  any  sea.  It  is  also  applied 
to  the  Nile  (exactly  as  the  Arabic  bnkr  is  so  ap> 
pBed)  in  Nah.  iii.  8,  "Art  thou  better  than  popo- 
Ions  No,  that  was  situate  among- the  rivers  (tfeSrim), 
[that  had]  the  waters  round  about  it,  whose  ram- 
part [was]  the  sea  (yam),  and  her  wall  was  from 
thesea(^)?« 

(2.)  ^D^^;  in  tbe  Coptic  venkm,   ^lOll 

JfJI^pS*        The  meaning  of  s^,   awl  the 

reason  of  its  being  applied  to  the  sea,  tiave  givco 
rise  to  much  learned  oontroveny.  Geaeoiua  rb- 
ders  it  rush,  reed,  sea-weed.  It  is  mcntiooed  m 
the  0.  T.  almost  always  in  connection  with  the  tea 
of  tbe  Exodus.     It  also  occurs  in  the  nairailTO  of 

the  exposure  of  Moses  in  the  *nH^  (jredr);  Ihrht 
was  hUd  in  siiph,  on  the  brink  of  tbe  ftdr  (Ex.  E. 
3),  where  (hi  the  stiph)  he  was  found  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter  (5);  and  in  the  "« burden  of  Egypt  **  (Is. 
xix.),  with  the  drying  np  of  the  waters  of  Egypt: 
"  And  the  waters  shsil  fiiil  fixMn  the  sea  (ynm),  aod 
the  rii'er  (nahar)  shall  be  wasted  and  dried  npw 
And  they  shall  turn  the  rivers  (n^hdr,  constr.  pL) 
for  away;  [and]  the  brooks  (tfedr)  of  defiense  (or 


a  A  paper  "  On  Bwsent  Notiees  of  the  Beehabttes,' 
by  Kgnor  Pierotti,  has  been  read,  since  the  above  was 
In  type,  at  tha  Cainbrldfe  Haeting  of  the  British  Ai 
eiatioa  (October,  1862).  Ue  met  with  a  tribe  calling 
themselves  by  that  name  near  the  Dead  Sea,  about 
two  miles  8.  E.  from  It.  They  had  a  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  said  their  prayers  at  the  tomb  of  a  Jewish  Babbi. 
They  told  him  preclaely  the  same  stories  as  had  been 
told  to  Wolff  thirty  years  before. 

b  Or,  as  some  Arab  authors  say,  the  sea  is  so  named 
from  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh's  host ;  Kulsnm  bdnga 

isrivaUve  of  a'JLS,  with  this  sIgniieatioQ :  or,  ao- 
•onting  to  othera,  firom  its  beiag  lismmsd  in  by  moim- 


talns.  from  the  same  root  (n-lfakieeaee^s  Kkiiat,  dBser. 
of  the  8ea  of  Bl-Kulxom). 

e  lUgeoeial  oaniels"tbe8eaofEl-Ka]a«nB;**b«ft 
la  difforeat  parta  It  Is  aim  called  after  the  nearest  ooail, 
as  "tbe  sea  of  the  HUaa,''  eto.  (Yikoot,  la  tba 
Moajam ). 

d  Yamm  sigDifiae  a  bahr  of  wbkh  tbe  bottom  isMk 
reached.     iisAr  appliea  to  a  *'aaa**  or  a  "great  river  " 

e  Oeaeniua  adds  la.  six.  6,  qvioted  below ;  bat  It  If 
not  eaay  to  see  why  this  should  be  the  Nik  (eaeipl 
from  praoooceiTed  notions).  Instead  of  the  aaeknt  ea> 
tanskm  of  the  Bed  Sea.  He  allows  tbe  "  toB«a»  sT 
theBgyptiao88a(yAm)"lnIs.xL  16,  wbaes  the  rif« 
[Nile]  Is  f 
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of  Egyp^?)  '^^^  ^  emptied  and  dried  up:  the 
reeds  and  flags  (tuph)  shall  wither.  The  paper 
ieedt«  bj  the  broolts  (yedr),  bj  the  mouth  of  the 
brooks  (^V),  and  everythiosc  sown  by  the  brooks 
i^dr),  shall  wither,  be  driven  away,  and  be  no 
[more].  The  fishers  also  shall  mourn,  and  all  they 
thai  east  angle  into  the  brooks  (yedr)  shall  lament, 
and  they  thai  spread  nets  upon  the  waters  shall 
languish.  Moreover  they  that  work  in  fine  flax, 
and  they  tbut  weave  net  works  (white  Bnen?)  shall 
be  confounded.  And  they  shall  be  broken  in  the 
purposes  thereof,  all  that  makes  sluiees  [and]  ponds 
for  fish  **  (xix.  5-10).  S(iph  only  occurs  in  one 
place  besides  those  already  referred  to:  in  Jon.  ii. 
5,  it  b  written,  **  The  waters  compassed  roe  about, 
[even]  to  the  soul;  the  depth  ckMcd  me  round 
about,  the  weeds  (tiiph)  were  wrapped  about  my 
head.**  With  this  single  exception,  which  shows 
that  this  product  was  also  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, si^  is  Egyptian,  either  in  the  Red  Sea,  or 
in  the  jfcdr,  and  this  ye^  in  Ex.  ii.  was  in  the  land 
of  Goshen.  What  ye/hr  signifies  here,  in  Is.  xix , 
and  generally,  we  shall  examine  presently.  But 
first  of  s^ 

The  signification  of  ^pOf  s4pA,  must  be  gath- 
ered horn  the  foregoing  passages.  In  Arabic,  the 
word,  with  this  signification  (which  commonly  is 
**wool*'),  is  found  only  in  one  passage  in  a  rare 
lexiooo  (the  Mifhkam  MS.),  'llie  author  says, 
•*  Soof^lrbahr  (the  so^  of  the  sea)  is  like  the  wool 
of  sheep.  And  the  Arabs  have  a  proverb:  <  I  will 
oome  to  thee  when  the  sea  ceases  to  wet  the  sor/,*  ** 

i.  e.  never.  The  ^PO  of  the  D^,  it  seems  quite 
eertain,  is  a  uorwttd  resembling  wooL  Such  sea- 
weed is  thrown  up  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the 

Bed  Sea.  FUrst  says,  s.  v.  ffO,  **Ab^thiopi. 
bus  berba  qussdam  iupho  appellabatur,  quie  in  pro- 
fimdo  maris  rubri  erescit,  quse  rubra  est,  rubrum- 
qne  oolorem  continet,  pannls  tingendis  inservientem, 
teste  Uieronymo  de  qualitate  maris  rubri  **  (p.  47, 
Ac).  Diodorus  (Hi.  ch.  19),  Artemidorus  (ap. 
Strabo,  p.  770),  and  Agatharchides  (ed.  MUller,  p. 
136-37),  speak  of  the  weed  of  the  Arabian  (^ulf. 
Ehrenbeig  (in  Winer)  enumentee  Fueus  Uui/oiiui 
bn  the  shores  of  this  sea,  and  at  Sues  Fucut  erisputy 
F.  trimyHSf  F,  iurbinatuty  F.  papiUoiUM^  F.  diaphn- 
nin,  cfc,  aiid  the  specially  redf  weed  Trichodesmium 
cnfthnmm.  The  O)ptio  versfon  renders  sUph  by 
9kari  (see  above),  supposed  to  be  the  hieroglyphic 
•<SHER"  (sea?).  If  thU  be  the  same  as  the  son 
of  PUny  (see  next  paragraph),  we  must  conclude 
thai  sAiort,  like  iiph^  was  both  marine  and  fluvial 
The  passage  In  Jonah  proves  it  to  be  a  marine  prod- 
uct; and  that  it  was  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  the 
numerous  passages  in  which  that  sea  is  called  the 
sea  of  siiph  leave  no  doubt. 

But  ^D  may  have  been  alto  applied  to  any 
substance  resembling  wool,  produced  by  a  Jluvial 
msA,  such  as  the  papyrus,  and  hence  by  a  synec- 
doche to  such    rush  itself.      Golios  says,   $,   v. 


•  Heb.  ryyySff  renOerMl  by  the  LXX.  ixh  ^X^t 

tiM  Qreek  being  derived  from  VIH :  an  Egyptian  word 
dMotfng  *<  marsh-grais,  reeds,  bolmsbes,  and  aoj  ver- 
dure gro  ring  In  a  marsh.*  Oeeenltis  renders  rT^P. 
pl.  rvn^f  "a  naked  oi  bare  place,  L  t.  deeCltnte 
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^(>0,  on  the  authority  of  Ibn-Maaroof  (after 

S       e^ 

explainmg  ^Oo  by  «« papyrus  herba"),  "Hinc 

^OwJt^^vw   [the  cotton  of  the  papyrus] 

goasippium  papyri,  quod  lanm  simile  ex  thyiso  col- 
ligitur,  at  permixium  calei  effidt  tenadssimnm 
csemeuti  genus."  This  is  curious;  and  it  may  also 
be  observed  that  the  papyrus,  which  included  mors 
than  one  kind  of  cyperm^  grew  in  the  marshes,  and 
in  lands  on  which  about  two  feet  in  depth  of  the 
waters  of  the  inundation  remained  (Wilkinson's 
Ancient  KyypHfw$,  Hi.  61,  149,  citing  PKny,  xiil. 
11 ;  Strab.  xviL  550);  and  that  this  is  agreeabte  tc 
the  position  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf,  with 
its  canals  and  channels  for  irrigation  (ye^*fmf) 
connecting  it  with  the  Nile  and  with  Lake  Mareotis; 
and  we  may  suppose  that  in  this  and  other  simibr 
districts,  the  papyrus  was  cultivated  in  the  yeArim : 
the  marshes  of  Egypt  are  now  in  the  north  of  the 
Delta  and  are  salt  buids —  As  a  fluvial  rush,  s^pft 
would  be  found  in  marsh-lands  as  well  as  streams, 
and  in  brackish  water  as  well  as  in  sweet.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  a  low  marshy  pkoe  near  the 
ancient  bead  of  the  gulf  is  to  this  day  called 
GkmMffbtt  el-Boot, »'  the  bed  of  reeds,"  and  another 
pfaMe  near  Sues  has  the  same  name;  traces  perhapa 
of  the  great  fields  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  papyrus, 
which  flourished  here  of  old.  See  also  Pi-hahi- 
ROTii,  <*  the  phce  where  sedge  grows  "  J ?).  Frea- 
nel  {Dittei-taUim  tur  le  tdkori  det  Egyptient  H 
U  toufdrt  Htbreux,  Jomm.  AtiaL  4«  s^rie,  xi.  pp. 
374,  Ac.)  enumerates  some  of  the  reeds  found  in 
Egypt.  There  is  no  sound  reason  for  identifying 
any  one  of  these  with  «i^.  Fresnel,  in  thb  cu- 
rious paper,  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Coptie 
«*  shiiri "  (in  the  yam  thari)  was  the  Arundo 
jEyypmea  of  Desfontabies  (in  modem  Arable 
boot  FAritet^  or  Persian  cane):  but  there  appear  to 
be  no  special  grounds  for  selecting  this  variety  for 
identifiofttion  with  the  flurial  shari;  and  we  must 
entirely  dissent  from  his  suggestion  that  the  shari 
of  the  Red  Sea  was  the  same,  and  not  sea-weed: 
apart  ftom  the  evidence  which  controverts  his  ar 
guments,  they  are  in  themselves  quite  inconclusive. 
Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson's  catalogue  of  reads,  etc., 
is  iUler  than  Fresnel's,  and  he  suggests  the  Cyprm 
Divtt  or  fatli^ittut  (Arabic,  Deet)  to  be  the  sari 
of  Pliny.  The  ktter  says,  ''  Fructicosi  est  genus 
sari,  circa  Nihmi  nascens,  duorum  fere  cubitorum 
altitudine,  poUicari  crassitudine,  coma  papyri,  sim- 
ileque  roaiiditur  modo  "  {H»  N.  xlii.  33;  see  also 
Theophr.  iv.  9). 

The  occurrence  of  m^jA  in  the  yedr  (Ex  ii.,  Isa. 
xix.)  in  the  huid  of  Goshen  (Ex.  fl.),  brings  us  to 
a  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the  latter,  which 
in  other  respecte  is  ck)sely  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article. 

(8.)  nh^  (Hierojj.  ATtJR,  AUR;0)pteiepO, 


of  tree* ;  here  used  of  the  graeey  plaeee 

oo  the  banlu  nf  the  Nile : "  but  this  is  unsatlfftetoiy. 
Boothroyd  says,  **  Our  translators,  after  others,  sup. 
poeed  this  »onl  to  tignify  the  papyrus ;  but  without 
any  Juflt  anthoritj.  Klmehl  explains,  <Aroth  est 
nen  appellstivum  olerum  et  herbarum  Ttrsatlam.* 
Heooe  we  niay  render.  *  The  marohy  [sicj  msdows  [ii<] 
at  the  month  of  the  river  *  **  etc. 
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I^pO,    l^pCD;  MemphiUc  dialect,  ICpO^ 

Sahidic)  sifjrnifiei  *^  a  river."  It  seemi  to  apply  to 
*'  a  great  river/'  or  the  like,  and  also  to  "  an  arm 
of  the  sea;  '*  and  perhape  to  '*a  lea  *'  absolutely; 
like  the  Arabic  bfihr,  Gesenius  says  it  is  almost  ex- 
clusively used  of  the  Nile :  but  the  passages  in  which 
It  occurR  do  not  necessarily  bear  out  this  conclusion. 
By  far  the  greater  number  refer  to  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt:  these  are  Gen.  xli.  1,  2.  3,  17,  18,  Pha- 
raoh *s  dream:  Ex.  I.  22,  the  exposure  of  the  male 
children;  Ex.  ii.  3,  5,  the  exposure  of  Moses;  Ex. 
vii.  15  ff,  and  xvii.  5,  Moses  before  Pharaoh  and 
the  plague  of  blood ;  and  Ex.  viii.  6,  7,  the  pbgue 
of  frogs.  The  next  most  uuportant  instance  is  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  already  quoted  in  AilL  Then, 
that  of  Amos  (viii.  8,  comp.  ix.  6),  ythen  the  land 
'shall  rise  up  wholly  as  a  flood  (yeiir) ;  and  shall  be 
cast  out  and  drowned  as  [by]  the  flood  (jr«^')  of 
Egypt.  The  great  prophecy  of  Eeekiel  against 
Pharaoh  and  against  all  Egypt,  where  Pharaoh  is 
**  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  bis 

ri>-ers  (WH:)  which  hath  said.  My  river  C^'S^) 
Is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  [it]  for  myself" 
(xxix.  3),  uses  the  pi.  throughout,  with  the  above 
exception  and  verse  9,  **  because  he  hath  said,  The 

river  f^W^)  [is]  mine,  and  I  have  made  it.**  It 
cannot  l)c  supposed  that  Pharaoh  would  have  said 
of  the  NUt  that  he  had  made  it,  and  the  passage 
seems  to  refer  to  a  great  canal.  As  Ezeldel  was 
contemporary  with  Pharaoh  Necho,  may  he  not 
here  have  referred  to  the  reexcavation  of  the  canal 
of  tlie  Bed  Sea  by  that  Pharaoh  ?  That  canal  may 
have  at  least  received  the  name  of  the  canal  of 
Pharaoh,  just  as  the  same  canal  when  re^cavatad 
for  the  last  time  was  **the  canal  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Faithful,"  and  continued  to  be  so  called. 
Ytdr  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Jer.  xlvi.  7,  8,  in  the 
prophecy  ajs^ainst  Necho;  in  Isa.  xxiii.  10,  where  its 
application  is  doubtful;  and  in  Dan.  xii.  5,  6,  where 
it  is  held  to  be  the  Euphrates,  but  may  be  the  great 
oanal  of  liabyloo.  The  pi.  t/fSrim^  seems  to  be 
oilen  used  interchangeably  with  yeAr  (as  in  Ez. 
xxix.,  and  Nah.  ill.  8);  it  is  used  for  *«  rivers,"  or 
<'  channels  of  water;  **  and,  while  it  is  not  restricted 
to  Egypt,  especially  of  those  of  the  Nile. 

From  a  comparison  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
it  occurs  there  appears  to  be  no  conclusive  reason 
for  supposing  that  yeAr  applies  generally,  if  ever,  to 
the  Nile.  In  the  passages  relating  to  the  exposure 
of  Moses  it  appears  to  apply  to  the  ancient  exten- 
sion of  the  Red  Sea  towards  Tanis  (Zoan,  Avaris), 
or  to  the  ancient  canal  (see  below)  through  which 
the  water  of  the  Nile  passed  to  the  **  tongue  of  the 
Egyptian  Sea."  The  water  was  potable  (Ex.  vii. 
18),  but  so  is  that  of  the  Lake  of  the  Feiyoom  to 
its  own  fishermen,  though  generally  very  brackish : 
and  the  canal  must  have  received  water  from  the 
Nile  during  every  inundation,  and  then  must  haxe 
beea  sweet.  During  the  height  of  the  inundation, 
■the  sweet  water  wouM  flow  into  the  Red  Sea.  The 
passage  of  the  canal  was  regulated  by  sluices,  which 


a  The  HohammedaQ  aocoant  of  the  exposure  of 
Moses  Is  carious.  Moses,  we  read,  was  laid  in  the 
famm  (»hk;h  is  explained  to  be  the  Nile,  though  that 
river  Is  not  elsewhere  so  called),  and  the  ark  was  car- 
ried by  the  current  along  a  canal  or  small  river  (noMr) 
to  a  lake,  at  the  fbrther  end  of  which  was  Pharaoh*s 
pavilion  (El-Beydiiree*s  Comment,  on  tkt  Kw-in^  xx. 
88,  p.  685,  and  Bi-Zamakbsheree^s  Comment.,  entitled 
Mm  Keshif).    While  we  place  no  dependence  on  Mo- 
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excluded  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sm  and  sweeteti^l 

by  the  water  of  the  canal  the  salt  lakes.  Strate 
(xrii.  1,  §  26)  says  that  they  were  thus  icudersd 
sweet,  and  in  his  time  contained  good  fish  and 
abounded  with  water  fowl :  the  position  of  these 
Ukes  is  noore  conveniently  discussed  in  another  part 
of  this  article,  on  the  ancient  geography  of  the  bead 
of  the  gulf.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Pha- 
raoh of  Moses  was  of  a  dynasty  residing  at  Tanis, 
and  that  the  extension  of  the  l£ed  Sea,  ^  the  tongoa 
of  the  Egyptian  Sea,**  stretched  in  ancient  times 
into  the  borden  of  the  land  of  Godien,  aboat  60 
miles  north  of  its  present  head,  and  half-way  to- 
wards Tanis.  There  is  abundant  proof  of  the  fomoer 
cultivation  of  this  country,  which  must  have  been 
efi^ted  by  the  canal  from  the  Nile  just  roentiooed, 
and  by  numerous  canals  and  channels  for  iiriga- 
tion,  the  yediitn,  so  often  mentioned  with  the  ye3r. 
lliere  appeara  to  be  no  difficulty  in  laa.  xix.  6 
(comp.  xi.  16),  for,  if  the  Red  sA  became  closed 
at  Sues  or  thereabout,  the  »iph  left  on  the 
beaches  of  the  ye&r  must  ha%'e  dried  up  and 
rotted.  The  ancient  beaches  in  the  tract  hen 
spoken  of,  which  demonstrate  successive  elevatioDS. 
are  well  known.^ 

(4-)  'H  fyv9pii  SdXeuraO'  The  origin  of  this  ap- 
pellation has  Men  the  source  of  more  specuktioD 
even  than  the  obscure  t^ ;  for  it  lies  more  within 
the  range  of  general  schohoahip.  The  theories 
advanced  to  account  for  it  have  been  often  poerile, 
and  generally  unworthy  of  acceptance.  Their  au- 
thore  may  be  divided  into  two  schools.  The  first 
have  ascribed  it  to  some  natural  phenomenon ;  such 
as  the  singuUriy  red  appearance  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  western  coast,  kM>king  as  if  they  were 
sprinkled  with  Havannah  or  Brazil  snufl^  or  brick- 
dust  (Bruce),  or  of  which  the  redness  was  reflected 
in  the  waten  of  the  sea  ((3osselin,  ii.  78-84):  th« 
redcofor  of  the  water  sometimes  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  coophytes  (Salt;  Ehrenberg);  the  red  coral 
of  the  sea;  the  red  sea-weed;  and  the  red  stories 
that  have  been  seen  in  great  numbera,  ete.  Re- 
laud  (De  Afare  Rubra,  Dm.  MitctlL  I  59-117) 
argues  that  the  epithet  red  was  applied  to  this  and 
the  neighboring  seas  on  account  of  their  tropical 
heat;  as  inde^  was  said  by  Aitemidonis  (ap. 
Strabo,  xvi.  4,  20),  that  the  sea  was  called  red  \»> 
cause  of  tlie  reflection  of  the  sun.  The  second  have 
endeavored  to  find  an  etymological  derivation.  Of 
these  the  earliest  (European)  writen  proposed  a 
derivation  from  Edom,  **  red,V  by  the  Greeka  trans- 
lated literally.  Among  them  were  N.  Fuller  {Mis- 
celL  Sncr.  iv.  c.  20};  before  him,  Scaliger,  in  his 
notes  to  Fettug;  voce  jEgypUnot,  ed.  1574;  and 
still  eariier  Genebrard,  (SmnitMt,  ad  Ps.  106; 
Bochaxt  {PhaUff,  iv.  c  84)  adopted  this  theory  (see 
Rebnd,  Diss,  MisceU,  i.  86,  ed.  1706).  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  tell  us  that  the  sea  reoeiwi  its 
name  from  a  great  king,  Erythras,  who  reigned  in 
the  adjacent  country  (Strab.  xvi.  4,  §  SO;  Plinj, 
H.  N.  vi.  cap.  2a,  §  28;  Agatharch.  i.  §  5;  PhS- 
ostr.  iii.  16,  and  othen):^  the  stories  thai  hare 
come  down  to  us  appear  to  be  distortions  of  the  tra- 

hammedan  relations  of  Biblical  events,  there  may  be 
here  a  glimmer  of  truth. 

6  Beland  (.Diss.  MisceU.  \.  87,  frc.)  Is  pleaaanUy  se- 
vere on  the  story  of  king  Erythras ;  but,  with  aH  bis 
rare  learning,  he  was  ignorant  of  Arab  history,  wbieh 
Is  here  of  the  utmost  value,  and  of  the  various  prooft 
of  a  eonneetioD  between  this  Erythras  and  mmyer, 
and  the  Phoenicians  in  language,  race,  and  rri%ioa 
Besides,  Beland  had  a  tlieoiy  of  his  own  to  snppert. 
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fitkn  thai  Himjer  was  the  name  of  apparently  the 
dhief  Cunllj  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  great  South-Ara- 
bian kingdom,  whence  the  HimjeriteSf  and  Homer- 
itae.  Himyer  appears  to  be  derired  from  the  Arabic 
<*  ahmar,**  red  (Himyer  was  so  called  because  of 
the  red  color  of  his  clothing,  £n-Nuiceyrce  in 
Causdn,  I  54):  "aafar*'  also  signifies  **red/'  and 
is  the  rcx>t  of  the  names  of  several  places  in  the 
peninsuU  so  called  on  s^count  of  their  redness  (see 
Aftiratld,  263,  &6,)\  this  may  point  to  Ophir: 
^oivil  is  red,  and  the  Phoenicians  came  from  the 
Erythrsean  Sea  (Herod,  vii.  89).  We  can  scarcely 
doubt,  on  these  etymological  grounds,'  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Uimyerites, 
or  that  in  this  is  the  true  origin  of  the  appellation 
of  the  Red  Sea.  But  when  the  ethnologioU  side  of 
the  question  is  considered,  the  evidence  is  much 
strengthened.  The  South-Arabian  Idngdom  was  a 
Jolctanite  (or  Shemite)  nation  mixed  with  a  C^ush- 
ite.  This  admixture  of  races  produced  two  results 
(as  in  the  somewhat'  simibr  cases  of  Kgypt,  As- 
syria, etc.):  a  genius  for  massive  architecture,  and 
rare  sea&ring  ability.  The  Southern-Arabians  car- 
ried on  all  the  commerce  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Arabia,  with  India,  until  shortly  before  our  own 
eim.  It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  this  Phoenichtn 
eharacteristie,  nor  on  that  which  made  Solomon 
call  for  the  assistance  of  Hiram  to  build  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem.  The  Philistine,  and  early  Cretan 
and  Ouian,  colonists  may  have  been  connected  with 
the  South-Arabi»n  race.  If  the  Assyrian  school 
would  traee  the  Phoenicians  to  a  (^haldeeau  or  an 
Assyrian  origin,  it  might  be  replied  that  the  Cush- 
ites,  whence  came  Nimrod,  passed  along  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia,  and  that  Berosus  (in  (S)ry,  2d  ed. 
p.  60)  teUs  of  an  early  Arab  domination  of  Chal- 
dflea  before  the  Assyrian  dynasty,  a  story  also  pre- 
served by  the  Arabian  historians  (El-Mes'oodee, 
GoUkn  Mendowi,  MS.).  The  Red  Sea,  therefore, 
was  most  probably  the  Sea  of  the  Red  men.  It 
addi  a  link  to  the  curious  chain  of  emigration  of 
the  Phoenicbns  from  the  Yemen  to  Syria,  Tyre, 
and  Sidon,  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, espechtUy  the  African  coasts  of  that  sea,  and 
to  Spain  and  the  far-distant  northerly  ports  of  their 
commeree;  as  distant,  and  across  oceans  as  terrible, 
as  those  reached  by  their  Himyerite  brethren  in  the 
Indian  and  Chinese  Seas. 

Ancient  JAmitt.  —  llie  most  important  change  in 
the  Red  Sea  has  been  the  dr}ing  up  of  its  nor^em 
extremity,  «'the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea.'*  The 
land  about  the  head  of  the  gulf  has  risen,  and  that 
near  the  Mediterranean  b«x>me  depressed.  The 
bead  of  the  gulf  has  consequently  retired  gradually 
since  the  Cliristian  era.  Thus  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  has  been  fulfilled:  "And  the  Lord  shall  ut- 
teriy  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea  "  (xi. 
16);  «'the  waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea  *'  (xix.  5): 
the  tongue  of  the  Red  Sea  has  dried  up  for  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  50  miles  from  its  ancient  head,  and 
a  cultivated  and  well-peopled  province  has  been 
changed  into  a  desobte  wilderness.  An  ancient 
eanal  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  the  Red 
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«  If  we  concede  the  derivatioa,  it  cannot  be  held 
that  the  Qrttku  mistmotUted  the  name  of  Hlrayer. 
(See  Reland,  Diss.  MitcelL  1.  101.)  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  the  Arabs  often  call  themselves  "  the  red 
men,*'  as  distinguished  from  the  black  or  negro,  and 
the  yellow  or  Turanian,  races  ;  though  they  call  them- 
selves <*  the  blaek,"  as  dlstlngaished  ftom  the  more 
assthani  raess,  whom  they  taim  <<  the  red ;  **  as  this 


Sea,  flowing  through  the  WadU-TumeylM  and  i^ 
rigating  with  its  system  of  water-channels  a  large 
extent  of  country ;  it  also  provided  a  means  for  con- 
veying all  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  once  sc 
important,  by  water  to  the  Nile,  avoiding  the  risks 
of  the  desert  journey,  and  securing  water-carriage 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  dr}- 
ing  up  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  neglect  and  ruin  of 
this  canaL 

The  country,  for  the  distance  above  indicated,  is 
now  a  desert  of  gravelly  sand,  with  wide  patches 
about  the  old  sea-bottom,  of  rank  marsh  land,  now 
called  the  ''  Bitter  Lakes  **  (not  those  of  Strabo). 
At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  salt  waste  is  a 
small  lake  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of  Heroopolia 
(the  city  after  which  the  Gulf  of  Suez  was  called 
the  Heroiipolite  Gulf):  the  lake  is  now  Birket  t^ 
Timidk,  '*  the  kke  of  the  Crocodile,**  and  is  sup- 
posed to  mark  t^  ancient  bead  of  the  gulf,  llie 
canal  that  connected  this  with  the  Nile  was  of 
Pharaonic  origin.^  It  was  anciently  known  as  the 
«' Fossa  Regum,"  and  the  "canal  of  Hero.**  Pfmy, 
Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  state  that  (up  to  their  time) 
it  reached  only  to  the  bitter  springs  (which  appear 
to  be  not  the  present  bitter  lakes,  but  lakes  west  of 
Herocpolis),  the  extension  being  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  the  supposed  greater  height  of  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea.  According  to  Herod,  (ii.  cap.  158) 
it  left  the  Nile  (the  Tanitio  branch,  now  the  canal 
of  £l-Mo*izt)  at  Bubastis  (Pi-beseth),  and  a  oaiud 
exists  at  this  day  in  this  neighborhood,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  ancient  channel  The  canal  war 
four  days'  vo}-age  in  length,  and  sufficiently  broat 
for  two  triremes  to  row  abreast  (Herod,  li.  158 
or  100  cubiU,  Strab.  xvii.  1,  §  26;  and  100  feet, 
Pliny,  vi.  cap.  29,  §  33).  The  time  at  which  the 
canal  was  extended,  after  the  drying  up  of  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  to  the  present  head  is  uncertain,  but 
it  must  have  been  late,  and  probably  sbice  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquest  Traces  of  the  ancient  chan- 
nel throughout  its  entire  length  to  the  vicinity  of 
Bubastis,  exist  at  intervals  in  the  present  d^y 
{Descr.  de  t^gypte,  E.  M.  xl.  37-381,  and  v.  135- 
158,  8vo  ed.).  The  .^mntj  Trajanus  {Toaiayhf 
WOT,  pt  iv.  5,  §  54),  now  the  canal  of  Cairo,  was 
probably  of  Pharaonic  origin ;  it  was  at  any  rate 
repaired  by  the  emperor  Adrian ;  and  it  joined  the 
ancient  canal  of  the  Red  Sea  between  Bubastis  and 
Heroopolis.  At  the  Arab  conquest  of  Ei^ypt,  this 
was  found  to  be  closed,  and  was  reopened  by  'Ami 
by  command  of  *Omar,  after  whom  it  was  called 
the  "  canal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithf\il.**  Coun- 
try-boats sailed  down  it  (and  passed  into  the  Red 
Sea  to  Yembo*  —  see  "  Shems  ed-Deen  **  in  Deta: 
de  tSgypte,  8vo  ed.  xi.  850),  and  the  water  of  the 
Nile  ran  into  the  sea  at  EUKulzum ;  but  the  for* 
mer  commerce  of  Egypt  >vas  not  in  any  degree  re- 
stored ;  the  canal  was  opened  with  the  intention  of 
securing  supplies  of  grain  fh>m  Egypt  in  case  of 
fiimine  in  Arabia;  a  feeble  intercourse  with  the 
newly-important  holy  cities  of  Arabia,  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  pil^ms,  was  its  principal  use. 


epithet  is  used  by  them,  when  thus  applied,  si  raeaa* 
log  both  ("  red  "  and  <<  white." 

6  Commenced  by  Sesdstrls  (AdstoC  Ueuwr,  I.  U; 
Strab.  1.  and  xvU. ;  PUn.  Kit,  Nat.  vl.  29 ;  Herod,  tt. 
158 ;  Diod.  i.  88)  or  by  Neoho  H.,  most  piobahlgr  the 
former ;  cootlnoed  by  Darlns  Hystaspis,  and  by  PtoL 
PbiladelphiM.    See  Bneye.  Brrt.  art  «  lcypt.*> 
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Id  a.  h.  105,  El-Mantoor  ordered  it  to  be  fiOed  ap 
(the  Khtint^  Descr.  of  the  Canals),  in  order  to  cut 
tff  nipplin  to  the  Sliiya^ee  beretict  in  EUMedet- 
nth.  Now  it  does  not  flow  many  miks  beyond 
Cairo,  but  its  channel  is  easily  traceable. 

The  land  north  of  the  ancient  bead  of  the  gulf  is 
a  plain  of  heavy  sand,  nierj^ug  into  marsh-land 
near  the  Meditermnean  coast,  and  extending  to 
Palestine.  We  learn  from  Ell-Makreesee  that  a 
tradition  existed  of  this  plain  having  been  formerly 
well  cultiTated  with  saifton,  safBower,  and  sugar- 
cane, and  peopled  throughout,  from  the  frontier- 
town  of  Kl-'Artt$h  to  Ei-'Abboith  in  WadU-  Tu- 
meyidi  (see  Exodus,  the,  Jf^'p ;  The  Khitni^  s.  t. 
Jifdrj  conip.  Afardsitl,  ib.).  Doubtless  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  gulf  with  ita  canal  in  the  south,  and 
the  depression  of  the  laud  in  the  north,  have  con- 
verted this  once  (if  we  may  believe  the  tradition, 
though  we  cannot  extend  this  fertility  as  far  as  £1- 
^Areoh)  notoriously  fertile  tract  into  a  proverbially 
sandy  and  parched  desert.  This  region,  including 
Wdtk-t-Tutneyldty  was  proliably  the  frontier  land 
occupied  in  part  by  the  Israelite,  and  open  to  the 
incursions  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Arabian  desert; 
and  the  ye(Jr,  as  we  have  given  good  reason  for  be 
lievtng,  in  this  application,  was  apparently  the  an- 
cient bead  of  the  gulf  or  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea, 
with  its  ye^mor  water-channels,  on  which  Goshen 
and  much  of  the  plain  north  of  it  depended  for  their 
fertility. 

Phytical  Detcr^ftion, —In  extreme  length,  the 
Red  Sea  stretches  from  the  StraiU  of  Bdb  tU 
Mtndtb  (or  rather  Jtaz  Bab  el-Mendtb)  in  Ut. 
120  40/  N.,  to  the  modem  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  lat.  d(y  N.  Ito  greatest  width  may  be  stated 
roughly  at  about  200  geographical  miles;  this  is 
about  lat.  160  30',  but  the  navigable  channel  is 
here  really  narrower  than  in  some  other  portions, 
groups  of  islands  and  rocks  stretching  out  into  the 
sea,  between  30  and  40  miles  frt>m  the  Arabian 
eoast,  and  50  miles  ftx>m  the  African  coast.  From 
shore  to  shore,  its  narrowest  part  is  at  Has  Bendt 
lat.  2i°j  on  the  African  coast,  to  Jidi  Bereedee 
opposite,  a  little  north  of  ¥embo\  the  port  of  £i- 
Medeeneh  and  thence  northwards  to  lids  Mo- 
hammad (i.  e.  exclusive  of  the  Gulfs  of  Suex  and 
the  *Akabeh),  the  sea  maintains  about  the  same 
average  width  of  100  geographical  miles.  South- 
wards ttom  Rd$  Bends,  it  opens  out  in  a  broad 
reach ;  contracts  again  to  nearly  the  above  narrow- 
ness at  Jeddah  (correctly  Juddah),  lat  21©  30', 
the  port  of  MekJteh  ;  and  opens  to  its  extreme 
width  south  of  the  kst-named  port. 

At  Bds  Mohammed,  the  Red  Sea  is  split  by  the 
gigantic  peninsula  of  Sinai  into  two  gulfs:  the 
westernmost,  or  Gulf  of  Suez,  is  now  about  130 
geographical  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width 
of  al)out  18,  though  it  contracts  to  less  than  10 
miles:  the  easternmost,  or  Gulf  of  El' Akabth,  is 
only  about  90  miles  long,  from  the  Straits  of 
TYrdit,  to  the  ^Aknbeh  [Elath],  and  of  propor- 
tionate narrowness.  The  navigation  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  Gulf  of  Suez,  year  tie  shores,  is  very 
difficult  from  the  abundance  of  shoals,  coral  reefs, 
rocks,  and  small  islands  which  render  the  channel 
intricate,  and  cause  strong  currents,  ofren  of  un- 
known force  'and  direction ;  but  in  mid-channel, 
txclasive  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  there  is  generally  a 
width  of  100  miles  clear,  except  the  Dndahis  nef 
(WeUsted,  ii.  300).  — The  bottom  in  deep  sound- 
ings is  in  most  places  sand  and  stones,  firom  Suex 
ta  fitf  as  Juddah ;  and  thence  to  the  Straits  it  is 
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commonly  mod.  Th«  deepest  soaBdiiig  in  Iki 
excellent  Admhnaltj  chart  is  1064  frttbooia,  in  kt 
22O30/. 

Journeying  southwards  from  Soei,  on  oar  left  is 
the  peninsuk  of  Sinai  [SiXAi] :  on  the  right,  b  the 
desert  coact  of  Egypt,  of  limestone  formatioa  Ilka 
the  greater  part  of  the  Nile  valley  in  I^ypt,  tha 
cliffs  on  the  sea-margin  stretching  landwards  in  a 
great  rodcy  pUteau,  while  more  inland  a  chain  of 
volcanic  mountains  (beginning  a!>out  lat.  28^4' 
and  running  south)  rear  their  lofty  peaks  at  in- 
ten-als  above  the  limestone,  gencfally  aboot  15 
miles  distant  Of  the  most  important  is  Otbel 
(Jhdrib,  6,000  feet  high ;  and  as  the  StxBita  of  Jubal 
are  passed,  the  peaks  of  the  primitive  range  attain 
a  height  of  about  4,500  to  6,900  It,  until  the 
''  Elba  **  group  rises  in  a  huge  mass  aboat  lat.  SS^. 
Further  inland  is  the  Gebel-ed-Dukkkkdm,  tbt 
** porphyry  mountain'*  of  Ptolemy  (ir.  6,  $  87; 
M.  Claudianus,  see  MiiUer,  6'eo^.  Mm.  Atks 
vii.),  6,000  a.  high,  about  27  miles  fh>na  the  ooMt« 
where  the  porph}Ty  quarries  formerly  supplied 
Rome,  and  where  are  some  remains  of  tibe  time  of 
Tngan  (WUkinson*s  Modem  E^fft  and  Tktket, 
ii.  383);  and  besides  these,  afong  this dcMft  aovth- 
wards  are  **  quarries  of  various  graaitea,  aetpen- 
tiues.  Breccia  Verde,  sUtes,  and  micaeeoaa,  taloose, 
and  other  schisU  "  {id,  382).  OebeUz-Zeyl,  «*  tlw 
mountain  of  oil,**  close  to  the  sea,  abounds  in  pe- 
troleum (id  385).  This  coast  is  espedaUy  inter- 
esting in  a  Biblical  point  of  v^,  for  hm  wen 
some  of  the  earliest  monasteries  of  the  Eaateni 
Church,  and  in  those  secluded  and  barren  moun- 
tains lived  very  eariy  Christian  hermita.  The 
convent  of  St  Anthony  (of  tiie  Tbebala),  **>  Dcyr 
Mdr  Antooniyoos,**  and  that  of  St  Paol,  »  O^ 
MAr  Btlus,*'  are  of  great  renown,  and  were  osiee 
important  They  are  now,  like  all  Eastern  miitiM 
teries,  decayed;  but  that  of  St  Anthony  givea, 
from  iu  monks,  the  Patriareh  of  tlM  Coptic 
diurch,  formerly  chosen  from  the  Nitiian  mooaa- 
teries  {id.  381).  — South  of  the  *'Elba**  chain,  the 
country  gradually  sinks  to  a  plain,  until  it  tiaea  to 
the  highknd  of  Geeddn,  kt  15^,  and  thence  to 
the  straits  extend  a  chain  of  low  mountains.  The 
greater  part  of  the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
sterile,  sandy,  and  thinly  peopled;  first  beyond 
Suez  by  Bedawees  chiefly  of  the  Ma*azee  tzibaL 
South  of  the  Kuseyr  road,  are  the  *  AbAb*dcfa :  and 
beyond,  the  Bishirees,  the  southern  branch  of 
which  are  called  by  Arab  writers  *«  B^**  whose  cus- 
toms, bnguage,  and  ethnofogy,  demand  a  carvfel 
investigation,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  repaid 
by  curious  results  (see  El-Makreesee's  Kkitnt, 
De$cr.  of  the  Bejd,  and  Drtcr.  of  the  Dtterl  uf 
Eydhdb ;  Quatrem^*s  E$$aye  on  these  salgecta, 
in  his  Memoires  JJitL  ei  Geoyr,  mw  dgj/pU,  ti.  pp^ 
134,  162;  and  The  Genem  of  the  Ettrih  and  if 
Man,  2d  ed.  p.  109);  and  then,  eoastrtribcs  of 
Abyssinia. 

The  Gulf  of  El-'Akabeh  (£.  e.  *«of  the  MeaB- 
tain-road  **)  is  the  termination  of  the  long  valley 
of  the  Gh6T  or  *Arabah  that  runs  northi^irds  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  itself  a  narrow  valley;  the 
sides  are  lofty  and  precipitous  mountahis,  of  sa- 
tire barrenness;  the  bottom  is  a  river-like  sea, 
running  neariy  straight  for  its  whole  length  ol 
about  90  miles.  The  northeriy  winds  rush  dow& 
this  gorge  with  uncommon  fuiy,  and  reader  its 
navigation  extremely  perilous,  caustng  at  the 
same  time  strong  counter-cureata;  while  nest 
of  the  few  anohoragci  an  open  to  the  soothsHr 
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gdBB.  It  **  hai  the  appnnnce  of  a  dsitow,  detp 
ravine,  exkeDding  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  a 
•traigbt  direction,  and  the  circumjaoent  hilb  rite 
in  tome  places  two  tluMisand  feet  perpendicularly 
horn  the  shore  *'  (WeUsted,  ii.  108).  The  western 
shore  is  the  peninsula  of  Sikai.  The  Arabian 
etiain  of  mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  southern 
spurs  of  the  l^elianon,  skirt  the  eastern  coast,  and 
rise  to  about  3,500  ft.,  while  Gebel  Teybet-'AUe 
near  the  Straito  is  6,000  ft.  There  is  no  pastur- 
age, and  little  fertility,  except  near  the  'Akabtk, 
wlioe  are  date-groves  and  other  plantations,  etc. 
In  earlier  days,  this  last-named  place  was  (it  is 
said)  fiunous  for  its  fertility.  The  Isbnd  of  Graia, 
Jtxttrtt  F(fra*oon^  once  fortified  and  held  by  the 
Crusaders,  is  near  its  northern  extremity,  on  Uie 
Sinaitic  side.  The  sea,  from  its  dangers,  and 
sterile  shores,  is  entirely  destitute  of  boats. 

The  Arabian  coast  outside  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabth 
is  skirted  by  the  range  of  Arabian  mountains,  iVhich 
in  some  few  places  approach  the  sea,  but  generally 
leave  a  belt  of  coast  country,  called  Tihdmth,  or 
the  GhiJr,  like  the  Sheelah  of  Palestme.  This  tract 
is  generally  a  sandy,  parched  plain,  thinly  inhab- 
ited; these  characteristics  being  especially  strong 
in  the  north.  (Niebuhr,  Deter.  805  ;  Well- 
sted.)  The  mountains  of  the  Hejdz  consist  of 
ridges  running  parallel  towards  the  interior,  and 
increasing  in  height  as  they  recede  (WeUsted,  ii. 
242).  Burckhardt  remarks  that  the  descent  on 
the  eastern  side  of  these  mountains,  like  the  Leb- 
anon and  the  whole  Syrian  ran^  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  mudi  less  than  that  on  the  western ;  and  that 
the  peaks,  seen  from  the  east  or  land  side,  appear 
mere  bills  (Arabia^  p.  321  9tq.).  In  clear  weather 
they  are  visible  at  a  distance  of  40  to  70  miles 
(WeUsted,  U.  242).  The  distant  ranges  have  a 
rugged,  pointed  outline,  and  are  granitic;  at 
Wgh,  with  horisontal  veins  of  quartz;  nearer  the 
sea  many  of  the  hills  are  fossiliferous  limestone, 
whUe  the  beach  hiUs  "consist  of  light-colored 
sandstone,  fronted  by  and  contabiing  large  quan- 
tities of  sheUt  and  masses  of  coral "  (WeUsted,  ii. 
243).  Coral  also  "enters  hugely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  some  of  the  most  devated  hills.*'  The 
more  remarkable  mountains  are  Jabel  '£yn-Uiuid 
(or  "  'Eynuwunnk,"  Mnrdndt  s.  r.  *»  'Eyn,"  "Owi? 
of  PtoL),  6,090  ft.  high  near  the  Straits;  a  little 
fiirther  south,  and  close  to  Mo>yUh^  are  moun- 
tains rising  from  6,330  to  7,700  ft.,  of  which 
WeUsted  says,  "  The  coast  ...  is  k>w,  graduaUy 
ascending  with  a  moderate  elevation  to  the  dis- 
tance of  six  or  deven  miles,  when  it  rises  abruptly 
to  hills  of  great  height,  those  near  Mowilakk 
terminating  in  sharp  and  singularly-shaped  peaks 
...  Sir.  Irwin  [1777]  ...  has  styled  them 
BuUock*s  Horns.  To  me  the  whole  group  seemed 
to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  representations 
which  I  have  seen  of  enormous  icebergs  *'  (ii.  176 ; 
see  also  the  Admiralty  Chart,  and  MuUer's  Gto<jr. 
Min.).  A  Uttle  north  of  Ytmbo"  is  a  remark- 
al»le  group,  the  pyramidal  mountains  of  Agath- 
archides;  and  beyond,  about  25  mUes  distant, 
rises  J.  RadtioU,  Further  south,  J.  Subh  is  re- 
markable for  its  magnitude  and  elevation,  wiiicb 
b  greater  than  any  other  between  Yembo'  and 
Jiddah ;  and  stiU  further,  but  about  80  mUes  dis- 
tant from  the  coast,  J,  Bdi-ii-Kwa  rises  be&ind  the 
Holy  dty,  Mekkeh.  It  b  of  thb  mountain  that 
Burckhardt  writes  so  enthusiasticaUy  —  how 
rarely  b  he  enthusiastio  —  contrasting  its  verdure 
sod  eool  bresMS  with  the  sandy  waste  of  TVAd- 
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meh  (Arabia^  p.  65  $€qq.).  The  chain  continuei 
the  whole  length  of  the  sea,  terminating  in  the 
highlands  of  the  Yemen.  The  Arabian  moun- 
tains are  generally  fertile,  agreeably  dilSerent  fh>m 
the  parched  plains  bek>w,  and  their  own  bare 
granite  peaks  above.  The  highlands  and  moun- 
tain summits  of  the  Yemen,  "  Arabb  the  Happy,'* 
the  Jebel  as  dbtinguished  fh>m  the  plain,  are 
precipitous,  lofty,  and  fiertile  (Nbbuhr,  Dt8cr, 
161);  with  many  towns  and  villages  in  their 
vaUeys  and  on  their  sides.  —  The  coast-line  itself, 
or  THhdmeh,  "north  of  Yembo\  b  of  moderate 
elevation,  varying  from  50  to  100  feet,  with  no 
beach.  To  the  southwsrd  [to  Jvddah]  it  b 
more  sandy  and  less  elevated;  the  inlets  and 
harbors  of  the  former  tract  may  be  styled  coves; 
in  the  btter  they  are  lagoons**  (WeUsted,  it 
244).  —  llie  coral  of  the  Red  Sea  b  remarkably 
abundant,  and  beantiftiUy  cofored  and  variegated. 
It  b  often  red,  but  the  more  common  kind  b 
white;  and  of  hewn  blocks  of  thb  many  of  the 
Arabian  towns  are  built. 

The  earliest  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  (pass- 
ing by  the  pre-hbtorical  Phoenicians)  b  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus.  "Sesostrb  (Rameses  II.) 
was  the  first  who,  passing  the  Arabbn  Gulf  in 
a  fleet  of  long  vesseb,  reduced  under  hb  author- 
ity the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  b<Hrdering  the 
Erythnpan  Sea;  proceeding  stiU  further,  he  came 
to  a  sea  which,  ttom  the  great  number  of  its 
shoals,  was  not  navigabb;**  and  after  another 
war  against  Ethiopia  he  set  up  a  steb  on  the 
promontory  of  Dira,  near  the  straits  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  Three  centuries  later  Solomon's 
navy  was  buUt  "  in  Exion-geber  which  b  beside 
Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  ( Yam  SAph), 
in  the  btid  of  Edom  **  (1  K.  ix.  26).  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  Gulf  of  El-'Akabtk,  it  wiU  be 
seen  that  thb  narrow  sea  b  almost  without  any 
safe  anchorage,  except  at  the  isbnd  of  Grab  near 
the  ''Akabek,  and  about  50  mUes  southward,  the 
harbor  of  Edh-Dhahtib,  It  b  possibb  that  the 
sea  has  retired  here  as  at  Suez,  and  that  Ezion- 
geber  b  now  dry  land.  [See  Ezion-oebkr; 
Elath.]  Sofomon's  navy  was  evidently  con- 
structed by  Phoenician  workmen  of  Hiram,  for  he 
"sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  that  had 
knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of  Sok>  - 
mon."  Thb  was  the  navy  that  saUed  to  Ophir. 
We  may  conclude  that  it  was  necessary  to  transport 
wood  as  weU  as  men  to  buUd  and  man  these  ships 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  the  ^Akabth^  which 
from  their  natural  formation  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  much  altered,  and  which  were  besides  part  of 
the  wilderness  of  the  wandering ;  and  the  Edoniites 
were  pastoral  Arabs,  unUke  the  sea&ring  Himyer- 
ites.  Jehoahaphat  abo  "  made  ships  of  Tarshish  to 
go  to  Oi.uir  for  gold;  but  they  went  not,  for  the 
ships  were  broken  at  Esion-geber  **  (1  K.  xxii.  48). 
The  scene  of  thb  wreck  has  been  supposed  to  be 
Edh-Dhahabf  where  b  a  reef  of  rocks  Uke  a 
"  giant's  backbone  "  (==  Ewon-geber)  (WeUsted,  iL 
153),  and  thb  may  strengthen  an  identification 
with  that  pbce.  These  ships  of  Jehoshapbat  were 
manned  by  "  his  servants,"  who  fh)m  their  igno- 
rance of  the  sea  may  have  caused  the  wreck.  Pha- 
raoh-Necho  constructed  a  number  of  ships  in  the 
Arabian  gulf,  and  the  remains  of  hb  works  existed 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (ii.  159),  who  abo  teUa 
us  that  these  ships  were  manned  by  Phaenician 
saUors. 

The  feshion  of  the  ancient  ships  of  the  Red  Sea, 
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ar  of  the  Pbflenician  ships  of  SolomoD,  is  anknoim. 
From  Pliny  we  learn  that  the  ships  were  of  papjrus 
and  like  the  boats  of  the  Nile;  and  this  statement 
was  no  doubt  in  some  measure  correct.  But  the 
coasting  craft  must  have  been  very  diflerent  from 
those  employed  in  the  Indian  trade.  More  precise 
and  curious  is  El-Makreezee*s  description,  written 
in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  oentur}-,  of  the  ships 
that  sailed  from  F.ydhdb  on  the  Egyptian  coast  to 
Juddah.  '*  Their  'Jelebehs '  (P.  Lobo,  ap.  Qiiatre- 
m^  Memoiresy  ii.  164,  calls  them  ^gelves*), 
which  carry  the  pilgrims  on  the  coast,  have  not  a 
nail  used  in  them,  but  their  planks  are  sewed  to- 
gether with  fibre,  which  is  taken  from  the  oocoa- 
nut-tree,  and  they  caulk  them  with  the  fibres  of 
the  wood  of  the  date-palm;  then  they  <pay  *  them 
with  butter,  or  Uie  oil  of  the  palma  Christi,  or 
with  the  fat  of  the  kirsh  (squalus  careharias; 
Forskil,  JJacr.  AnimaUum^  p.  viii.  No.  19)  .  .  . 
The  sails  of  these  jelebehs  are  of  mats  made  of 
the  d^ni.pakn  "  (the  Khitat,  «<  Desert  of  Eydh4b  *' ). 
One  of  the  seargoing  ships  of  the  Arabs  is  shown 
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in  the  view  of  EUBatrah,  from  a  skeCeh  If 
Colonel  Chesney,  (fh>m  Lane's  *1001  Nights*). 
The  crews  of  the  latter,  when  not  exceptiooaly 
Phoenicians,  as  were  Sok>mon*s  and  Pfaanoh 
Necho*s,  were  without  doubt  generally  Arabiaas, 
rather  than  Egyptians  —  those  Hiinyerite  Arabs 
whose  ships  carried  all  the  wealth  of  the  East 
either  to  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
people  of  'Om^n,  the  southeast  province  of  Arabia, 
were  among  the  foremost  of  these  navigators  (El- 
Mes'oodee's  Golden  Afeadutn,  MS.,  and  The  Ac- 
counts of  Two  Mokanunedan  TractUer»  of  iks 
Ninth  Century).  It  was  customary,  to  avoid 
probably  the  dangers  and  delays  of  the  narrow 
seas,  for  the  ships  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade  to 
transship  their  caigoes  at  the  straits  of  Bab  el- 
Mendeb  to  Egyptian  and  other  vesseb  of  the  Bed 
Sea  (.\gath.  §  lOa,  p.  190;  anon.  PeripL  $  26,  p. 
277,  ed.  MuUer).  The  fleeU  appear  to  have  sailed 
about  tlie  autumnal  equinox,  and  returned  in  De- 
cember or  the  middle  of  January  (Plinj,  //.  N. 
vi.  cap.  xzilL  §  96;  oomp.  PeripL  paMim).    SL 


El-Basrah.    From  a  Drawing  by  Colonel  Cbesnsj. 


Jerome  says  that  the  narigation  was  extremely 
tedious.  At  the  present  day  the  voyages  are 
periodical,  and  guided  by  the  seasons;  but  the 
old  skill  of  the  seamen  has  nearly  departed,  and 
they  are  extremely  timid,  and  rarely  venture  far 
from  the  coast. 

The  Red  Sea,  as  it  possessed  for  many  centuries 
the  most  important  sea-trade  of  the  East,  contained 
ports  of  celebrity.  Of  these,  Elath  and  Exion-geber 
alone  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The 
Heroupolite  Gulf  is  of  the  chief  interest:  it  was 
near  to  Goshen ;  it  was  the  scene  of  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea;  and  it  was  the  ''  tongue  of  the  l^yp- 
tian  Sea.**  It  was  also  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian 
trade  in  this  sea  and  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Hero- 
opolis  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Hero,  and  its  site 
has  been  probably  identified  with  the  modem  Aboo- 
Keihff/d,  at  the  head  of  the  old  gulf.  By  the 
consent  of  the  dassics,  it  stood  on  or  near  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  and  was  68  miles  (according  to  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus)  fh>m  Clysma,  by  the  Arabs 
called  El-KuUum^  near  the  modem  Suex,  which  is 
doss  to  the  present  head.     Suex  is  a  poor  town, 


and  has  only  an  unsafe  anchorage,  with  very  Aod 
vrater.  On  the  shore  of  the  Hero('>polite  i^ilf  was 
also  Arsinoe,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Phihdelphos:  its 
site  has  not  been  settled,  fiermice,  founded  by  the 
same,  on  the  southern  IVontier  of  Egypt,  rose  to 
importance  under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans; 
it  is  now  of  no  note.  On  the  western  coast  was 
also  the  anchorage  of  Myos  Hormos,  a  fittle  north 
of  the  modem  town  El-Kuteyr,  which  now  fonns 
the  point  of  communication  vrith  the  old  route  to 
Coptos.  On  the  Arabian  coast  the  principal  ports 
are  Afu'e^h,  Yembo'  (the  port  of  I'Jl-Medremek), 
Juddah  (the  port  of  MeJdteh),  and  Mnkhi,  by  as 
commonly  written  Mocha,  The  Red  Sea  in  most 
parts  affords  anchorage  for  country-vesaeb  well  ac- 
quainted vrith  its  intricacies,  and  able  to  creep 
along  the  coast  among  the  reefs  and  islands  tlu^ 
girt  the  shore.  Numerous  creeks  on  the  Arabha 
shore  ^called  »»shuroom,"  sing,  "sharm,")  indent 
the  Umd.  Of  these  the  anchorage  called  Etk- 
Sharm^  at  the  southern  extremity  of  tha  peninsah 
of  Sinai,  is  much  f^nented. 

The  commeroe  of  the  Red  Sea  was,  in  wjm- 
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iiait  tliiMi,  nnqoMtioBably  great.  The 
neonb  tfiU  of  the  ships  of  the  l^yptuns,  the  Pb<»- 
■idans,  and  the  Arabs.  Altboagh  the  ports  of  the 
Fmian  golf  reoeited  a  part  of  the  Indian  traffic 
[Dbdah],  and  the  Himjerite  maritime  cities  in 
the  south  of  Arabia  sappliod  the  kingdom  of  Sheba, 
the  trade  with  Bgypt  was,  we  must  believe,  the 
most  important  of  the  ancient  world.  That  all  this 
traffic  found  its  way  to  the  head  of  the  Heroopolite 
ffulf  seems  prored  by  the  absence  of  any  important 
Pharaonie  remains  further  south  on  the  Egyptian 
eoaii.  B«t  the  shoaling  of  the  head  of  the  gulf 
rendered  the  navigation,  always  dangerous,  more 
difficult;  it  destroyed  the  former  anchorages,  and 
made  it  necessary  to  carry  merchandise  across  the 
desert  to  the  Nile.  This  change  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  decay  of  the 
eommeree  of  Egypt  We  ha?e  seen  that  the  kmg- 
TOTiging  ships  diifted  their  cargoes  to  Red  Sea 
eraft  at  the  Straits;  and  Ptolemy  Phibdelphua,  after 
founding  Ardnoe  and  endeavoring  to  re-open  the 
cU  canal  of  the  Bed  Sea,  abandoned  the  upper 
route  and  established  the  southern  road  from  his 
new  dty  Berenice  on  the  fW>ntier  of  Egypt  and 
Nubia  io  Coptoa  on  the  Nile.  Strabo  tdk  us  that 
this  was  done  to  avoid  the  dangers  encountered  in 
navigating  the  ssa  (xvii.  1,  §  45).  lliough  the 
stream  of  oommeroe  was  diverted,  snffident  seems 
to  have  remained  to  keep  in  existence  the  former 
porta,  though  they  have  kmg  since  utterly  disap- 
peared. Under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans  the 
eommeree  of  the  Red  Sea  varied  greatly,  influenced 
by  the  decaying  state  of  Egypt  and  tiie  route  to 
Pkhnyra  (until  the  foil  of  the  bitter).  But  even  its 
best  state  at  this  time  earniot  have  been  such  as  to 
make  m  believe  that  the  120  ships  sailing  ih>m 
Myoe  Hormoa,  mentk>ned  by  Strabo  (il  6,  §  18), 
was  other  than  an  annual  eonvoy.  The  wars  oif 
Heractius  and  Khosroes  aifteted  the  trade  of  Egypt 
as  they  influenced  that  of  the  Persian  guE  Egypt 
bad  foHen  fow  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  occupation, 
and  yet  it  is  eurious  to  note  that  Alexandria  even 
Chen  retained  the  shadow  of  its  former  gbry.  Since 
the  time  of  Mohammed  the  Red  Sea  trade  has  been 
iosignifioaat.  E.  S.  P. 

•  JUeeni  eaploraiknu.  In  1857  Th.  v.  HeugUn 
nmde  a  seientifle  expfocation  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  in  Petermann*s 
MUiktUmnpem  for  1860.  These  researehes  cover 
the  physical  features  of  the  sea  and  its  coast,  the 
Fauna  and  Fkra,  the  meteorologieal  and  hypeomei- 
lioal  phenomena,  ete^  all  which  are  given  with 
much  ndnuteness  of  detalL  Valuable  contributions 
to  the  same  purport,  from  Th.  Kinzelbaeh  and  Dr. 
Steudner,  appear  in  the  same  geographical  journal 
fior  1864.  The  MUthmUmgen  for  September  1860 
eontains  the  Journal  of  Th.  v.  Heuglin's  travels 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  Sea,  fWmi  Cairo  to 
QoutXr^  from  Qfntdr  to  Smutkin^  ftom  SamnkiH  to 
MaaoHO,  thence  along  the  SamiUr  coast  and  in 
tlM  a4}aoent  Arehipehgo  of  Dtdtiak,  and  thence 
down  the  JkmakU  coast  to  Bab-tl^Mandeb,  This 
journal  is  aooompanied  with  an  excellent  map,  tlie 
Most  minute  and  accurate  yet  published,  of  (he 
Bed  Sea  and  the  principal  harbors  on  its  viestem 
aide.  These  are  QoMclr  in  kt.  260  7' N.  SmakiH, 
lat  190  8^  and  Ma$niua,  lat  Ibo  38^.  QptttXr 
iras  much  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their 
eommeroe  with  Arabia,  serving  as  a  port  to  the 
Thebau  capital,  as  Sosa  now  answen  to  Cairo. 
Mention  is  made  of  this  route  of  traffic  in  ancient 
and  papyri.  (See  hi  Chabas,  Voyage 
169 
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ttum  ^gypUeHy  p.  68.)  Qouttr  is  to-day  a  city 
of  3,000  inhabitants,  cleanly  and  well  built,  vrith  a 
good  mole  and  harbor.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and 
•ometimes  maintains  a  lively  traffic  with  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  and  finom  Mecca.  Fishing  and 
handicrafts  are  its  principal  support.  The  pearl- 
flsheriee  of  the  Red  .Sea  are  leas  profitable  than  in 
former  times.  SautUem,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  is  a  city  of  8,000  inhaliitants,  with 
a  small  but  well-sheltered  harbor.  Af'istauOy  sit- 
uated on  an  island  in  the  Culf  of  flurkiht^  is  an 
important  avenue  of  trade  for  Abysiunia.  Its  cli- 
mate is  hot,  and  the  inhabitants  sometimes  sufler 
for  want  of  water  —  their  supply  being  collected  in 
cisterns,  in  the  rainy  season.  The  highest  moun- 
tains along  the  western  coast  range  ftt>m  4,000  to 
7,000  feet  English,  and  the  coast  line  is  generally 
abrupt,  though  indented  with  numerous  little  bays. 
The  opening  of  the  Sues  canal  will  more  than  re- 
store the  Red  Sea  to  its  ancient  miportance  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  J.  P.  T. 

BED  SEA,  PASSAGE  OF.  The  passsge 
of  the  Red  Sea  was  the  crisis  of  the  Exodus.  U 
was  the  murade  by  which  the  Israelites  left  Egypt 
and  were  delivered  flrom  the  oppressor.  Probably 
on  this  account  St.  Paul  talces  it  as  a  type  of 
Christian  baptism.  All  the  particuhui  relating  to 
this  event,  and  especially  those  which  show  ita 
miraculous  character,  require  careful  examination. 
The  points  that  arise  are  the  place  of  the  passage, 
the  nairatire,  and  the  importance  of  the  event  in 
Biblical  history. 

1.  It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  the  most  northern 
phee  at  which  the  Red  Sea  could  have  been  crossed 
is  the  present  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Sues.  This  sup> 
position  depends  upon  the  erroneous  idea  that  in 
the  time  of  Moses  the  gulf  did  not  extend  further 
to  the  northward  than  at  present.  An  examination 
of  the  country  north  of  Sues  has  shown,  however, 
that  the  sea  has  receded  many  miles,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  change  has  taken  pUce  within 
the  historical  period,  doubtless  ui  (ulMuieiit  of  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xL  15,  xix.  6:  comp.  Zech.  x. 
11).  The  old  bed  is  indicated  by  the  Bn-ktt-H^ 
Tim$dk,  or  *«  Lake  of  the  Crocodile,*'  and  the  more 
southern  Bitter  Lakes,  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
former  probably  correiponding  to  the  head  of  the 
gulf  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  In  previous  eea- 
turies,  it  is  probable  that  the  gulf  did  not  extend 
fiirthor  north,  but  that  it  was  deeper  in  its  northern- 
most part. 

It  is  necessary  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  route 
of  the  Israelites  before  we  can  attempt  to  discover 
where  they  crossed  the  sea.  The  point  from  which 
they  started  was  Rameses,  a  pbce  certainly  in  the 
Land  of  Goshen,  whk;h  we  identify  with  the  WtkU^ 
t-TumewkU,  [Rambsrs:  (kiSHKN.]  After  the 
mention  that  the  people  journeyed  from  Rameses 
to  Sttoeoth,  and  before  that  of  their  departure  fWmi 
Snccoth,  a  passage  oeeun  which  appean  to  show 
the  fint  direction  of  the  journey,  and  not  a  change 
in  the  route.  TUs  we  may  reason  .*>ly  kifer  ttm 
its  tenor,  and  ftom  its  being  fbUowed  by  the  stato- 
ment  that  Joeeph*s  bones  were  taken  by  Moees  with 
him,  which  must  refor  to  the  commencement  of  the 
journey.  **  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh 
had  let  the  people  go,  that  (k)d  led  them  not  [by] 
the  way  of  the  land  of  the  PhiUsUnes,  although 
that  [was]  near;  lor  God  said.  Lest  perad venture 
the  people  repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they  re- 
turn to  Egypt:  but  God  caused  the  people  tu  tun 
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[by]  the  wmj  of  the  wildernees  of  the  Red  Sea 
(Ex.  xiii.  17,  18).  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  map  already  given  [vol  i.  p.  794]  that,  from 
the  Wddi-t'Tumeyldty  whether  from  its  eastern  end 
or  from  any  other  part,  the  route  to  Palestine  by 
way  of  Gaza  through  the  Philistine  territory  is  near 
at  hand.  In  the  Roman  time  the  route  to  Gaza 
from  Memphis  and  Heliopolis  passed  the  western 
end  of  the  [VdtU^  Tumeyldt^  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
Jtitiemryof  Antoninus  (Parihey,  Zur  Erdhmded. 
Alt.  jEyypttM^  map  vi.),  and  the  chief  modem 
route  from  Cairo  to  Syria  panes  along  the  Wdok-i- 
Tumeyldt  and  leads  to  Gaza  (Wilkinson^  Hand- 
book, new  ed.  p.  209). 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day's  journey  the 
eamping-place  was  at  Etham  **  in  the  edge  of  the 
wildeniess*'  (Ex.  xiii.  30;  Num.  xxxiii.  6).  Here 
the  Wddi-1-Tumtyldt  was  probably  left,  as  it  is 
cultivable  and  terminates  in  the  desert.  After 
leaving  this  place  the  direction  seems  to  have 
changed.  The  first  passage  rebting  to  the  journey, 
after  the  mention  of  the  encamping  at  Etham,  is 
this,  stating  a  command  given  to  Moses:  »  Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  turn  [or 
« return*]    and   encamp  [or   *that  they  encamp 

again,'  =0^  ^Q^^l]  before  Pi-hahiroth,  be- 
tween Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal- 
sephon  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2).  This  explanation  is  added: 
**  And  Pharaoh  will  say  of  the  chiMren  of  Israel, 
lliey  [are]  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilderness 
hath  shut  them  in"  (3).  The  rendering  of  the 
A.  v.,  **  that  they  turn  and  encamp,"  seems  to  us 
the  most  probable  of  those  we  have  given :  **  return  *' 
is  tlie  ckMcr  translation,  but  appeara  to  be  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  narrative  of  the  ronte;  for  the 
more  likely  inference  is  that  the  direction  was 
changed,  not  that  the  people  returned:  the  third 
rendering  does  not  appear  probable,  as  it  does  not 
explain  the  entanglement  The  geography  of  the 
country  does  not  assist  us  in  conjecturing  the 
direction  of  the  last  part  of  the  journey.  If  we 
knew  that  the  highest  part  of  the  gulf  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  extended  to  the  west,  it  woubl  be 
probable  that,  if  the  Israelites  turned,  they  took  a 
northerly  direction,  as  then  the  sea  woukl  oppose 
an  obstacle  to  their  frirther  progress.  If,  however, 
they  kft  the  Wadi-tnTumfyldt  at  Etham  ''in  the 
edge  of  the  wiklemess,"  they  could  not  have  turned 
lu*  to  the  northward,  unless  they  had  previously 
turned  somewhat  to  the  south.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Pharaoh's  oliject  was  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Israelites:  he  therefore  probably  en- 
camped between  them  and  the  head  of  the  sea. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day's  march,  for  each 
eamping-phu:e  seems  to  mark  Uie  ck)8e  of  a  day's 
journey,  the  Israelites  encamped  by  the  sea.  llie 
place  of  this  last  encampment,  and  that  of  the 
passage,  <ni  the  supposition  that  our  views  as  to 
the  most  probable  route  are  correct,-  would  be  not 
very  far  from  the  Persepolitan  monument.  [See 
map,  vol.  i.  p.  794.]  The  monument  is  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  northward  o^  the  present  bead 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  not  fiir  south  of  the  posi- 
tion where  we  suppose  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  have 
been  at  the  time  oi  the  Exodus.     It  is  here  neces- 


a  In  order  to  Civor  the  <^lDion  that  the  Israelites 
look  the  route  bj  the  Wa/ii-t'Tuhy  this  name,  Qeb*U 
§t-T6Jcah  (to  whkh  ft  Is  difficult  to  asrign  a  probable 
oiMiriing),  has  been  changed  to  OAeWAtAkak,  as  if 
stgnlfying  **th«  Mountain  of  Deliveraoce ;  *'  though, 
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«ry  to  mention  the  ailments  for  and  agalut  Iki 
common  opinion  that  the  Israelites  passed  mear  the 
present  head  of  the  gulf.  Ijocal  tradition  ia  io  ili 
favor,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  feeal  trsA- 
tion  in  Egypt  and  the  nrigbboring  oouotries,  judg- 
ing from  the  evidence  of  history,  is  of  very  litOe 
value.  The  Muslims  suppose  Meniphia  to  haie 
been  the  city  at  which  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodv 
resided  before  that  event  occvired.  Krom  opposite 
Memphis  a  broad  valley  leads  to  the  Red  Sea.  It 
is  in  part  called  the  Wddiri-Teth,  or  »  VaBeycT 
the  Wandering.'*  From  it  the  travdlpr  rea«hes 
the  sea  beneath  the  fofty  Gebtl-^TdMi,^  which 
rises  on  the  north  and  shuts  off  all  escape  fm  that 
direction,  excepting  by  a  narrow  way  along  the  sea- 
shore, which  Phanu^  might  have  oocnpied.  The 
sea  here  is  broad  and  deep,  as  the  narrative  is  gen- 
erally held  to  imply.  All  the  local  features  seem 
suited  for  a  great  event;  but  it  may  wdl  be  asked 
whether  there  is  any  reason  to  expect  that  auitabla- 
ness  that  human  nature  seeks  for  and  modem  im- 
agination takes  for  granted,  since  it  would  hav* 
been  useless  for  the  objects  for  which  the  mirada 
appean  to  have  been  intended.  The  deKrt>wsy 
from  Memphis  is  equafly  poetkal,  but  bow  is  it 
possible  to  recognize  in  it  a  ronte  which  seems  to 
have  had  two  days*  journey  of  cultivation,  the  wil- 
derness being  reached  only  at  the  end  of  the  secood 
day's  march  ?  The  supposition  that  the  Israelites 
took  an  upper  route,  now  that  of  the  Mekkeh 
caravan,  afcmg  the  desert  to  the  north  of  the  elevated 
tract  betwe«i  Cairo  and  Suez,  roust  be  mentkiDed, 
although  it  is  less  probable  than  that  jnot  notked, 
and  oflers  the  same  difficulties  It  ia,  however, 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  Israelites  aoawd  the 
sea  near  Snes  without  hoMing  to  the  traditiooal 
idea  that  they  attained  it  by  the  Wddi-U  Tuk.  It 
they  went  through  the  WddU-  TumeyUU  they  mighl 
hare  turned  southward  fttmn  its  eastern  end,  and 
so  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Sues;  bat  thai 
would,  make  the  third  day*s  journey  men  than 
thirty  miles  at  the  least,  which,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  composition  of  the  Isradite  caravan,  soemo  quite 
incredible.  We  therefore  think  that  the  only  opin- 
k>n  warranted  by  the  narrative  is  that  already  atsled, 
which  supposes  the  passage  of  the  sea  to  havo  taken 
place  near  the  northernmost  part  of  its  andest 
extension.  The  conjecture  that  the  Israditea  ad- 
vanced to  the  north,  then  crossed  a  shallow  paK 
of  the  Mediterranean,  where  Pharaoh  and  hia  amy 
were  fost  in  the  quicksands,  and  afterwarda  toned 
southwards  towaids  Sinai,  is  so  repognant  to  tht 
Scripture  narrative  as  to  amount  to  a  denial  d  the 
occurrence  of  the  event,  and  indeed  is  leaiedy 
worth  mentioning. 

The  last  camping-place  was  before  Pi-hahiroch. 
It  appeare  that  Migdol  was  behind  Pi-hahiroth,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  Baal-sephon  and  the  sea.  These 
neighboring  places  hare  not  been  identified,  and 
the  name  of  Pi-hahiroth  (it,  as  we  bdleve,  rightly 
supposed  to  designate  a  reedy  tract,  and  to  be  it3 
preserved  in  the  Arabic  name  Gkuweybet  ti^boet^ 
»*  the  bed  of  reeds  '*),  is  now  fomnd  in  the  neigiabor- 
hood  of  the  two  supposed  sites  of  the  passage,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  identified,  besides 
that  we  must  not  expect  a  natural  loealty  sftiH  to 


to  have  this  sigDiflcation,  It  should  rather  bo  6<M^ 
^Atikaky  the  other  form  deviating  from  general  ws^ 
Et'Tdhak  and  *At6kah  in  ttie  mouth  oT  aa  Acab  ass 

widely  ( 
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Mlain  its  name.  It  nrntt  be  remembered  that  the 
ttMoe  Pi-hahirotb,  tinoe  it  deacribes  a  natural  lo- 
eality,  probably  doee  not  indicate  a  town  or  other 
inhabited  place  named  after  such  a  locality,  and 
this  seems  almost  certain  from  the  circumstance 
that  ii  is  unlikely  that  there  would  have  been  more 
than  two  inhabited  places,  even  if  they  were  only 
iorts,  in  this  region,  'llie  oiher  names  do  not  de- 
scribe natural  localities.  The  nearness  of  Pi-hahi- 
roth  to  the  sea  is  therefore  the  only  sure  indication 
of  its  position,  and,  if  we  are  right  in  our  supposi- 
Uou  as  to  the  place  of  the  passage,  our  uncertainty 
as  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  sea  at  the  time  is 
an  additiooal  didkulty.     [Exodus,  the;  Pi-ha- 

HUfeOTR.] 

Fkom  Pi-hakirutk  the  IsraeUtes  crossed  the  sea. 
The  only  points  bearing  on  geography  in  the  ac- 
coont  of  this  event  are  that  the  sea  was  divided  by 
an  ea8t<>  wind,  whence  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  it  was  cnjssed  from  west  to  east,  and  that  the 
whole  Egyptian  army  perished,  which  shows  that 
it  must  have  been  some  miles  broad.  Pharaoh  took 
at  least  six  hundred  chariots,  which,  three  abreast, 
would  have  occupied  about  half  a  mile,  and  the  rest 
of  the  army  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  taken  up 
less  than  several  times  that  space.  Even  if  in  a 
broad  formation,  some  miles  would  have  been  re- 
quired.^ It  is  more  difficult  to  calculate  the  space 
teken  up  by  the  Israelite  multitude,  but  probably  it 
was  even  greattf  .  On  the  whole  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  about  twelve  miles  as  the  smallest  breadth 
of  the  sea. 

U.  A  careful  examination  of  the  narrative  of  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  is  necessary  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  event.  When  the  Israelites  had  de- 
parted, Pharaoh  repented  that  be  had  let  them  go. 
It  might  be  conjectured,  from  one  part  of  the  narra- 
tire  (Ex.  xiv.  1-4),  that  be  determined  to  pursue 
them  when  he  knew  that  they  had  encamped  before 
Pi-hahiroth,  did  not  what  follows  this  imply  that 
he  set  out  soon  after  tliey  had  gone,  and  also  indi- 
cate that  the  place  in  question  refers  to  the  pursuit 
through  the  sea,  not  to  that  from  the  city  whence 
be  started  (5-10).  This  city  was  most  probably 
Zoan,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  much  nearer  to 
Pi-hahiroth,  and  the  distance  is  therefore  too  great 
to  have  been  twice  traversed,  first  by  those  who  toM 
Pharaoh,  then  by  Pharaoh's  army,  within'  a  few 
hours.  The  strength  of  Pharaoh's  array  is  not  ftir- 
ther  specified  than  by  the  statement  that  «•  he  took 
six  hundred  chosen  chariots,  and  [or  *  even ']  all 
the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and  captains  over  every  one 
of  them  *'  (7).  The  war-chariots  of  the  Egyptians 
held  each  but  two  men,  an  archer  and  a  eluirioteer. 

The  former  must  be  intended  by  the  word  Dtt7 /tZ/, 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  «*  captains.**  Throughout 
the  narrative  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of  Pharaoh 
are  mentioned,  and  **  the  horse  and  his  rider,'*  xv. 
SI,  are  spoken  of  in  Miriam's  song,  but  we  can 
scarcely  hence  infer  that  there  was  in  Pharaoh's 
army  a  body  of  horsemen  as  well  as  of  men  in  char- 
iots, as  in  ancient  Egyptian  the  chariot-force  is  al- 
ways called  H TAB  or  HETRA,  **  the  horse,'*  and 
these  expressions  may  therefore  be  respectively  ple- 


a  The  LXX.  has  « south,*'  instead  of  »  east**    Ths 

Hsb.  U^yQ,  Ut.  ("In  front/*  msj,  howsvw.  Indicate 

Mm  whols  distMiee  bstwsen  the  two  extreme  pointe  of 
soariss,  those  of  ths  two  solstioss,  and  bancs  it  is  not 
Irnlisd  to  absolute  ssst,  sgrssably  with  the  use  of  the 
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onastie  and  poetical  There  is  no  evidence  In  tbt 
records  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  they  used 
cavalry,  and,  therefore,  bad  the  Biblical  narrative 
exprcMly  mentioned  a  force  of  this  kind,  it.  might 
have  been  thought  to  support  the  theory  that  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  was  a  Shepherd-king. 
With  this  army,  which,  even  if  a  small  one,  was 
mighty  in  comparison  to  the  Israelite  multitude, 
encumbered  with  women,  chikiren,  and  cattle,  Pha- 
raoh overtook  the  people  **  encamping  by  the  sea  '* 
(9).  When  the  Israelites  saw  the  oppressor's  army 
they  were  terrified,  and  murmured  against  Moses. 
*«  Because  [there  were]  no  gra>-es  in  Eg}  pt,  hast 
thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ?  "  (11). 
Along  the  bare  mountains  that  skirt  the  valley  of 
Upper  Egypt  are  abundant  sepulchral  grotto^of 
which  the  entrances  are  conspicuously  seen  from  the 
river  and  the  fields  it  waters:  in  the  sandy  slopei 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  pits  without  num- 
ber and  many  built  tombs,  all  of  ancient  tiroes.  No 
doubt  the  plain  of  Lower  Egypt,  to  which  Mem- 
phis, with  part  of  its  fiu>-extending  necropolis,  be- 
fonged  politically  though  not  geographically,  was 
throughout  as  well  provided  with  pls«es  of  sepul- 
ture. The  Israelites  recalled  these  dties  of  the  dead, 
and  fooked  with  EgypUan  horror  at  the  prospect 
that  their  carcasses  dbould  be  left  on  the  fece  of  the 
wilderness.  Better,  they  said,  to  have  continued  to 
serve  the  Egyptians  than  thus  to  perish  (12).  llien 
Moses  encouraged  them,  bidding  them  see  how  (lod 
would  save  them,  and  telling  them  that  they  should 
behoU  their  enemies  no  more.  'Ihere  are  few  cases 
in  the  Bible  in  which  those  for  whom  a  miracle  is 
wrought  are  commanded  merely  to  stand  by  and  see 
it.  Generally  the  Divine  support  is  promised  to 
those  who  use  their  utnKMt  exertions.  It  seems 
from  the  narrative  that  Moses  did  not  know  at  thia 
time  bow  the  people  would  be  sa\-ed,  and  spoke  only 
from  a  heart  full  of  feith,  for  we  read,  *<  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto 
me?  speak  unto  the  chikiren  of  Israel  that  they  go 
forward:  but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out 
thine  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  It:  and  the 
chihifen  of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry  [ground]  through 
the  mklst  of  the  sea"  (15,  16).  That  night  the 
two  armies,  the  Aigitives  and  the  pursuers,  were 
encamped  near  together.  Between  them  was  the 
(dllar  of  the  cfoud,  darkness  to  the  Egyptians  and 
a  light  to  the  Israelites.  The  monuments  of  Egypt 
portray  an  encampment  of  an  army  of  Raiueses  It., 
during  a  campaign  in  Syria;  it  is  well  phuined  and 
careftilly  guarded :  the  rude  modem  .\rab  encamp- 
ments bring  before  us  that  of  Israel  on  this  memor- 
able night.  Perhaps  in  the  camp  of  Israel  the 
sounds  of  the  hostile  camp  might  be  heard  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 
But  the  pillar  was  a  barrier  and  a  sign  of  deliver- 
ance. The  time  was  now  come  for  the  great  deci- 
si\-e  miracle  of  the  Exodus.  **  And  Moses  stretched 
out  his  hand  over  Uie  sea:  and  the  Lord  caused 
the  sea  to  go  [back]  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that 
night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  [bnd],  and  the  waters 
were  divkled.  And  the  chUdren  of  Israel  went 
through  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  [ground] : 
and  the  waters  [were]  a  wall  unto  them  on  their 

Arabs  in  every  ease  like  ttte  narrative  under  consid- 
eration. 

b  It  has  been  ealeulaesd,  that  if  Nspol«on  L  had 
advanced  by  one  road  Into  Belgium,  In  the  Waterloo 
campaign,  his  column  would  have  been  sixty  miles  In 
length. 
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light  huid  And  on  their  left  *'  (21,  22,eoiiip.  29). 
The  nftmUire  distinctly  states  thmt  »  pato  wu 
oiade  through  the  sea,  and  that  the  waters  were  a 
wall  on  either  hand,  llie  term  '*wall*'  does  not 
a(»pear  to  oblige  as  to  suppose,  as  manj  have  done, 
that  the  sea  stood  up  like  a  cliff  oo  either  lide,  but 
should  rather  be  considered  to  mean  a  banier,  as 
the  former  idea  implies  a  seemingly  needless  addi- 
tion to  the  miracle,  while  the  latterseems  to  be  not 
discordant  with  the  language  of  the  namttive.  It 
was  during  the  night  that  the  Israelites  crossed, 
and  the  E^rptisns  followed.  In  the  morning  watch, 
the  last  third  or  fourth  of  the  night,  or  the  period 
before  sunrise,  Pharaoh's  army  was  in  fiill  pursuit 
in  the  divided  sea,  and  was  there  miraculously 
troubled,  so  that  the  Kgyptians  sought  to  6ee  (23> 
25).  Then  was  Moses  commanded  again  to  stretch 
out  his  hand,  and  the  sea  returned  to  its  strength, 
and  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians,  of  whom  not  one 
remauied  alive  (96-28).  The  statement  is  so  ex- 
plicit that  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
Pharaoh  himself,  the  great  offender,  was  at  last 
made  an  example,  and  perished  with  his  army, 
did  it  not  seem  to  be  distinctly  stated  in  Psalm 
exxxvL  that  he  was  included  in  the  same  de- 
struction (15).  The  sea  cast  up  the  dead  Egyp- 
tians, whose  bodies  the  Israelites  saw  upon  the 
shore. 

In  a  kter  passage  some  particulars  are  mentioned 
which  are  not  distinctly  stated  in  the  narrative  in 
Exodus.  The  place  is  indeed  a  poetical  one,  but  its 
meaning  is  clMr,  and  we  learn  from  it  that  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  sea  there  was  a  storm  of 
rain  with  thunder  and  lightning,  periiaps  accom- 
panied by  an  earthquake  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  15-20).  To 
this  St  Paul  may  allude  where  he  says  that  the 
fistbers  **  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud 
and  in  the  sea"  (1  Cor.  x.  2);  for  the  idea  of  bap- 
tism seems  to  involve  either  immersion  or  sprink- 
ling, and  the  latter  could  have  here  occurred :  the 
reference  is  evidently  to  the  piOar  of  the  cknid :  it 
would,  however,  be  impious  to  attempt  an  explana- 
tion oif  what  is  manifestly  miraculoutf.  These  addi- 
tional particulars  may  illustrate  the  troubling  of 
the  £g>-ptians,  for  their  chariots  may  have  been 
thus  overthrown. 

Here,  at  the  end  of  their  kmg  oppression,  deliv- 
ered finally  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Israelites  glori- 
fied God.  In  what  words  they  sang  bis  praise  we 
know  from  the  Song  of  Moses,  whichf  in  its  vigor- 
ous brevity,  represents  the  events  of  that  memorable 
night,  scarcely  of  less  moment  than  the  night  of 
the  Passover  (Ex.  xv.  1-18:  ver.  19  is  probably  a 
kind  of  comment,  nut  part  of  the  song).  Moses 
seems  to  have  suug  this  song  with  the  men,  Miriam 
with  the  women  aJso  singing  and  dancing,  or  per- 
haps there  were  two  choruses  (20,  21).  Such  a 
picture  does  not  recur  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Neither  the  triumphal  Song  of  I>Bborah,  nor  the 
n^oicing  when  the  Temple  was  recovered  from  the 
S}Tians,  celebrated  so  great  a  deliverance,  or  was 
joined  in  by  Uie  whole  people.  In  leaving  Goshen, 
Israel  became  a  nation;  after  crossing  ^e  sea,  it 
was  fines.  There  is  evidently  great  significance,  as 
we  have  suggested,  in  St.  Paul's  use  of  this  mlra- 
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a  While  this  arfcielo  Is  going  throogh  the  pnss,  M. 
ChatMS  has  published  a  curious  paper,  In  which  he 
eoq>actures  that  certain  laboren  employed  by  the  Pha- 
raohs of  the  XlXtb  and  XXth  dynastlss  in  the  quar- 
ries and  cUewben  are  the  Hebrews.  Their  name  |  to  an  identifloation  with  the  IsrasUtas. 
"miM  irxaio  or  APsaui,  whkh  ml^t  correspond  to 
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ele  as  a  type  of  baptism;  for,  to  make  thft  I  _ 
complete,  it  must  have  been  the  h^^knaSagolm  mm 
period  of  the  lifo  of  the  braelilcs. 

8.  The  Importance  of  this  cwcnt  in  BibEeal  kb. 
tory  is  shown  by  the  manner  In  which  it  is  spoken 
of  in  the  books  of  the  O.  T.  written  in  later  timei. 
In  them  it  is  the  chief  fact  of  Jewish  history.  Kd 
the  can  of  Abraham,  not  the  rule  of  Joseph,  not  tbe 
fint  Passover,  not  the  conquest  of  Onaan,  are  n- 
ttmd  to  In  such  a  mawier  as  thb  great  defiverasiee. 
In  the  Book  of  Job  it  is  mentioned  with  the  adi 
of  creation  (xxri.  10-ld).  In  the  Ptolms  it  Is  re- 
lated as  foremost  among  the  deeds  that  God  had 
wrought  for  hb  people.  Tbe  prophet  Isaiah  reedh 
it  as  the  great  manilestatiou  of  God*s  intarflerenee 
ibr  Israel,  and  an  eneonragcfneot  for  the  descend- 
ants  of  those  who  witnessed  that  great  nghi. 
lliere  are  events  so  striking  that  they  are  remesn- 
bered  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  that,  Hke  great 
heights,  inersasing  distance  only  gives  them  non 
miyesty.  So  no  doubt  was  thb  remembered  long 
•iter  those  were  dead  who  saw  the  sea  return  to  ito 
strength  and  the  warriors  of  Pharaoh  dead  upon  tfaa 
shore. 

It  may  be  Inquired  how  it  b  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  record  or  tradition  of  thb  minicli 
among  the  Egyptians.  ThU  question  Involves  thai 
of  tbe  time  in  Egyptian  history  to  which  thb  erent 
shodd  be  assigned.  The  date  of  the  Exodus  ae> 
cording  to  different  ehronologen  varies  more  than 
three  hundred  yean;  the  dates  of  the  Egyptian 
dynasties  ruling  during  thb  period  of  three  hun- 
dred yean  vary  full  one  hundred.  Tbe  period  to ' 
which  the  Exodus  may  be  assigned  ihcrefbre  virtn- 
ally  corresponds  to  four  hundred  yean  of  Egyptian 
history.  If  the  fowest  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
XYIUth  dynasty  be  taken  and  the  l^best  date  of 
the  Exodus,  both  which  we  consider  the  most  prob- 
able of  thoee  which  have  been  eo^|eetured  in  the 
two  cases,  the  Israelites  must  have  left  Egypt  in  a 
period  of  which  monuments  or  other  records  are 
almost  wanting.  Of  the  XYIUth  and  anbseqiMnt 
dynasties  we  have  as  yet  no  oontinuous  history,  and 
rarely  records  of  events  which  occurred  in  a  soeees- 
sion  of  years.  We  know  much  of  many  reigns. 
and  of  some  we  can  be  almost  sure  that  they  eoold 
not  correspond  to  that  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exo- 
dus. We  can  in  no  case  expect  a  dbtinci  ^jp- 
Uan  monumental  record  of  so  gnat  a  calami^, 
for  the  monuments  only  record  sucects;  but  it 
might  be  related  in  a  papyrus.  There  vooM 
doubtless  have  long  remained  a  popular  tnditioD 
of  the  Exodus,  but  If  the  king  who  perished  was 
one  of  the  Shepherd  strangen,  this  tradition 
would  probably  have  been  fool,  and  perhaps  in- 
dbtinct.« 

Endeavore  hare  been  made  to  explain  away  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  passage  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  It  has  been  argued  that  Moses  might  have 
carried  the  Isradites  over  by  a  ford,  and  that  sa 
unusual  tide  might  hare  overwhelroed  the  Egyptians. 
But  no  real  diminution  of  the  wonder  b  thus 
eflbcted.  How  was  it  that  the  sea  admitted  the 
passing  of  tbe  Israelites,  and  drowned  Pharaoh 
and  hb  army?    How  was  it  that  it  was  shaBow  irt 
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Ihe  right  tune,  and  deep  at  the  right  time?  This 
attempted  explanation  would  never  have  been  put 
fi>rward  were  it  not  that  the  fitct  of  the  pasiage  b 
•o  well  attested  that  it  would  be  uncritical  to  doubt 
it  were  it  recorded  on  mere  human  authority.  Siuoe 
the  fiKt  ia  mideuiaUe,  an  attempt  ia  made  to  explain 
it  awaj.  lliua  the  wbool  that  pretends  to  the 
severest  criticism  is  compelled  to  deviate  from  its 
usual  course;  and  when  we  see  that  in  this  case  it 
must  do  so,  we  majr  wdl  doubt  its  r  jndness  in 
other  cades,  which,  being  difiem^/  stated,  are 
more  easily  attacked.  R.  S.  F. 

*  The  opening  of  the  Sues  Canal  may  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  route  of  the 
Israelites  from  Raamses  to  the  Red  Sea.  The 
sweet-water  canal,  which  flows  from  the  Nile  east- 
ward through  Wadiri-Tvmeylai^  has  already  re- 
stored to  a  region  of  the  ancient  Goshen,  a  degree 
W  nertility  which  suggests  that  this  may  truly  have 
tteen  **  the  best  of  the  laud  **  in  the  time  of  the 
Israelites,  when,  under  the  ancient  system  of  irri- 
gation, it  was  watered  with  ^  streams,  rivers,  ponds, 
and  pools,"  Ex.  viL  19.  This  canal  runs  from  the 
Nile  to  IsnuUlOj  a  new  town  on  Lake  Timsah,  and 
thence  southward  to  Sues.  It  is  twenty-six  feet 
wide  with  an  average  depth  of  four  feet,  and  by 
means  of  lateral  sluices  is  made  to  irrigate  a  large 
area.  So  valuable  is  it  for  this  purpose,  that  the 
Egyptian  government  purchased  it  of  the  Canal 
Company  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  expecting  to  reimburse  itself  by  the  en- 
hanced value  of  lands. 

Unruh  {Oer  Zug  den  JtraeUUn  am  AgypUn 
nach  Caruum)  places  the  Land  of  Goshen  in  the 
Dortheastem  portion  of  the  Delta,  with  a  sea-coast 
on  the  Mediterranean  from  Tanis  to  Avaris,  and 
Raamses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  city.  He  first 
carries  the  Israelites  around  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
which  then  extended  as  a  reedy  marsh  fiur  above 
the  nMdem  Sues;  then  leads  them  down  upon  the 
eaM  side  of  the  gulf  to  a  point  opposite  Sues, 
woere  he  finds  a  small  bay  or  arm  of  the  gulf  pro- 
jecting into  the  Arabian  peninsuk,  — a  little  above 
Ayun  MuMo^  —  and  ihu»  he  makes  the  scene  of  the 
crossing  nairsted  in  Exodus.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, Schleiden  (/>te  Landtagt  ton  Sue»)  places 
Raamses  in  the  line  of  the  ancient  canal,  and  near 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  but  first  turns  the  course  of  the 
Israelites  northward  toward  the  Mediterranean,  as 
the  direct  route  to  Palestbie.  They  are  overtaken 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  marshy 
*  region,  lying  east  of  Avaris  upon  the  borders  of 
the  wildemeM:  having  Aere  escaped  from  Pharaoh, 
they  turn  southward  and  enter  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
keeping  always  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Sues. 
But  these  theories  equally  violate  the  requirements 
of  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus  in  respect  of  the 
aiiG(»isi\'e  days*  marches  of  the  Israelites.  The 
distance  ftt>m  Raamses  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  was 
about  thirty  miles,  and  so  great  a  caravan  as  the 
Israelites  with  their  cattle  and  attendants  made, 
would  require  three  days  for  such  a  march.  The 
seeond  day  would  bring  them  to  about  the  line  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  gulf  and  the  Bitter  Lakes 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  eastern  desert  From 
this  '*  Etham  "  they  turned  backward,  and  went 
down  the  western  side  of  the  gulf  to  the  vicinity  of 
Snex,  —  and  at  this  point,  probably,  the  crossing 
took  place.  **  The  miracle  was  wrought  by  natural 
means  supeniaturally  spplied.  A  strong  N.  E. 
wiod  acting  here  upon  the  ebb  tide,  would  nec- 
iaarily  ha\'e  tue  eflfect  to  drive  out  the  waters  torn 
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the  small  arm  of  the  sea  which  luu  up  by  Sum, 
and  also  from  the  end  of  the  gulf  itse.f,  leaving  the 
shallower  portions  dry;  while  the  more  northern 
part  of  the  arm,  which  was  anciently  broader  and 
deeper  than  at  present,  would  still  remain  covered 
with  water,  llius  the  waters  would  be  dirided, 
and  be  a  wall  to  the  Israelites  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left."  No  better  theory  ci  the  place  of 
the  crossing  and  the  manner  of  the  miracle  has 
been  presented  than  this  of  Dr.  £.  Robbison  (J2e- 
Mai'ckt$,  L  54-59}.  It  harmonises  well  aU  the 
details  of  the  narrative.  The  arm  of  the  gulf 
stretching  north  of  Sues  thus  becomes  a  condiUoa 
of  the  frdfillment  of  the  mirade.  J.  P.  T. 

REED.  Under  this  name  we  propose  noticing 
the  foUowing  Hebrew  words:  agmdn,  gdme,  *ar^ 
and  hAneh. 

1.  Jgm^  (PZS^H:  KpUot,  Jb^pa{,  /uKp^t^ 
r4\oti  drcuhuj  fetvensy  rtfretums)  occurs  Job 
xL  36  (A.  y.  xlL  2),  i^Canst  thou  put  agm^" 
(A.  V.  «'  hook  ")  into  the  nose  of  the  crocodile? 
Again,  in  xL  12  ( A  V.  xlL  20),  **  out  of  bis  nos- 
trils goeth  smoke,  as  out  of  a  seethmg-pot  or  ag- 
mdn  "  (A  y.  t'caklron  ").  In  Is.  ix.  14,  it  is  said 
Jehovah  *«  will  cut  off  from  Israel  bead  and  tail, 
branch  and  agm6n"  (A.  V.  "rush").  The 
agm&n  is  mentioned  also  as  an  Egyptian  pbmt,  in 
a  sentence  similar  to  the  kst,  in  Is.  xix.  15;  while 
from  Iviii.  5  we  learn  that  the  ogmdn  had  a  pen- 
dulous panicle.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ngm^  denotes  some  aquatic  reed-like  plant,  whether 
of  the  Nat.  order  Cf/peracea  or  that  of  GimmineiB. 
llie  term   is  allied  closely  to  the  Hebrew  dgdm 

(D^),  which,  like  the  corresponding  Arabic  ojam 

( i^s^l)^  denotes  a  marshy  pool  or  reed-bed.«  (See 

Jer.  li.  32,  for  this  hitter  signification.)  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  speciSs  identity  of  the  ag- 
mdn,  some  believing  that  the  word  denotes  t*a 
rush  "  as  well  as  a  ''  reed."  See  Roseomiiller 
(hUft  BoL  p.  184)  and  Winer  (Bf/iboMerb.  M  4S4). 
Celsius  has  aigued  in  fis^-or  of  the  Artindo  phrag- 
miiU  {niaxib,  i.  465);  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  his 
opinion.  That  the  agmdn  denotes  some  specifio 
plant  is  probable  both  from  the  passages  where  it 

occurs  as  well  as  from  the  feet  that  kAnek  (H^D) 
is  the  generic  term  for  reeds  ui  general.  The  Arw^ 
do  phmgmilU  (now  the  PhragmitU  communit)^ 
if  it  does  not  occur  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  is  rep- 
resented by  a  very  cfosely  allied  species,  namdv,  the 
A.  iuaca  of  Delisle.  The  drooping  panicle  of  this 
plant  will  answer  well  to  the  **  bowing  down  the 
head  "  of  which  Isaiah  speaks;  but,  as  there  are 
other  kinds  of  reed-like  plants  to  which  this  charac- 
ter also  bekmgs,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
give  a  probable  conjecture.  The  expression  **  Canst 
thou  put  an  ngmdn^^  into  the  crocodile's  nose? 
has  been  variously  explained.  The  most  probable 
interpretation  is  that  which  supposes  allusion  is 
made  to  the  mode  of  passing  a  reed  or  a  rush 
through  the  gills  of  fish  in  order  to  cairy  them 
home;  but  see  the  Commentaries  and  Notes  of 


(fteylaf.) 
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BownmUlkr,  Sehultens,  Lee,  Cary,  Maaon  Good, 
etc.  The  agmdn  of  Job  xli.  20  aeenis  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  Arabic  root  sif^nifying  to  ^*  be  burn- 
ing: "  hence  the  ferrtns  of  the  Vulg.  The 
.  PhrafftnitU  belongs  to  the  Nat.  order  Graminacea, 

2.  (7^me,  (KQb:  vdircifioT,  filfiXiyos^  cXor: 
tdrpeut^  scirptts,  paptpvc^  {uncus),  translated 
«*  rush  "  and  "  bulmsh  "  by  the  A.  V.,  without 
doubt  denotes  the  celebrated  paper-reed  of  the  an- 
cients (PnptfruB  Antiquoi-um)^  a  pUnt  of  the  Sedt^ 
fismilj,  Ctfpemceee^  which  formerly  was  common  in 
•oroe  parts  of  Etrypt  llie  Hebrew  word  is  found 
four  times  in  the  Bible.     Moses  wus  hid  in  a  vessel 


Papyrus  atUiquonim, 
made  of  the  papyrus  (Ex.  ii.  8).  Tranwt  boats 
mte  made  out  of  the  same  material  by  the  Ethio- 
pians (Is.  xviii.  2);  tlie  paper-reed  is  mentioned 
together  with  KAneh^  the  usual  generic  term  for  a 
"  reed,"  in  Is.  xxxv.  7,  and  in  Job  viii.  11,  where 
it  is  asked,  "  Can  the  pap}Tus  phuit  grow  without 
mire?  **     llie  modem  Arabic  name  of  this  pUnt 


UBerdi 


((5^/). 


According  to  Bruce  the 


modem  Abyssinians  use  boats  made  of  the  papyrus 
reed;  Ludolf  (ffisL  ^thinp.  i.  8)  speaks  of  the 
Tzamic  lake  being  navigated  "  monoxylis  lintribus 
ex  typha  praecrassa  oonfertis,**  a  kind  of  sailing,  he 


a  *  The  papTrus  Ib  very  abundant  in  a  swamp  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Plain  of  Gcnnesaret.  and  also  covers 
many  acres  on  the  marshy  shores  of  Huleh^  the 
asetent  Merom.      These  two  places  and  Jaflk  (see 
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sayt.  which  is  attended  with  eonsidcnbfo  ihugg 
to  the  navigators.  WOkmson  {Anc.  jEgffL  B. 
96,  ed.  1854)  says  that  the  right  of  gnnring  and 
selling  the  pap3rnis  plants  brionged  to  tbe  gotvm- 
ment,  who  made  a  profit  by  its  monopoly,  moA  tkinks 
other  species  of  the  Cyptraam  must  lie  understood  sa 
affording  all  the  various  articles,  such  as  baskets, 
canoes,  sails,  sandals,  etc  ,  which  haw  been  said  to 
have  been  made  from  the  real  papyrus.  Considering 
that  Egypt  abounds  in  Cyperncra^  many  kinds  of 
which  might  have  sened  for  forming  eanoes,  etc, 
it  is  improbable  that  the  papyrus  akme  should  have 
been  used  for  such  a  purpose:  but  that  tbe  true 
pfipyrus  was  used  for  boats  there  can  be  no  donbi, 
if  the  testimony  of  Theophrastus  {HisL  PL  iv.  8, 
§  4),  Pliny  (//.  X.  xui.  11),  Plutarch,  and  other 
ancient  writers,  is  to  be  belie%'ed. 

From  the  soft  cellular  portion  of  the  stem  the 
ancient  material  called  papyrus  was  made.  ^  Pa- 
pyri," 8a3-s  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  »  are  of  the  moet 
remote  Pharaonic  periods.  The  mode  of  making 
them  was  as  follows:  the  interior  of  the  stalks  of 
the  plant,  after  the  rind  had  lieen  removed,  was  cot 
into  thin  slices  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  and 
these  being  laid  on  a  flat  board  in  succession,  simi- 
lar slices  were  placed  over  them  at  right  angles, 
and  their  surflEiees  being  cemented  together  by  a 
sort  of  glue,  and  subjected  to  a  proper  degree  of 
pressure  and  well  dried,  the  papyrus  was  oompieied ; 
the  length  of  the  slices  depend,  of  course  on  tbe 
breadth  of  the  intended  sheet,  as  that  of  the  sheet 
on  the  number  of  slices  placed  in  succession  beside 
each  other,  so  that  though  the  breadth  was  limited 
the  pap}TUs  might  be  extruded  to  an  indefinite 
length.'*  [Wkitino.]  The  papyrus  reed  b  not 
now  found  in  Egypt;  it  grows,  however,  in  Syria. 
Dr.  Hooker  saw  it  on  tlie  banks  tif  Lake  Tiboias, 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  town :  it  appears  to  have 
existed  there  since  th;  days  of  Tlieophrastns  and 
Pliny,  who  give  a  very  accurate  destcription  of  this 
interesting  plant.  Theophrastus  {f/isL  PlntU.  iv. 
8.  §  4)  says,  " 'Ilie  pnpyrus  grows  also  in  Syria 
around  the  lake  in  which  the  sweet-sceuted  reed  is 
found,  from  which  Antigonus  used  to  make  cordage 
for  his  ships.*' «  (See  also  I'liny,  ff.  N.  xiiL  11.) 
This  plant  has  been  found  abo  in  a  small  stream 
two  miles  N.  of  Jafla.  Dr.  Hooker  bdieres  it  ii 
common  in  some  parts  of  Syria:  it  does  not  oeeur 
anywhere  else  in  Asia:  it  was  seen  by  I July  Calleott 
on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  near  S^Tacuse,  and 
Sir  Joneph  Banks  possessed  paper  made  of  papym^ 
fVom  the  Ij»ke  of  llirasymene  {Script  IferL  p. 
370).  The  Hebrew  name  of  this  pbuit  is  derived 
from  a  root  which  means  "to  aliSOTb,**  compare 
Lucan  {Phnrs.  iv.  136).*  The  lower  part  of  the 
papyrus  reed  was  used  ss  food  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians;  "those  who  wish  to  eat  the  byl>ha 
dressed  in  the  most  delicate  way,  stew  it  in  a  hot 
pan  and  then  eat  it'*  (Herod  ii.  92;  see  abo 
Theophr.  Hist.  Ptani.  iv.  9).  The  sUtenient  of 
Theophrastus  with  regard  to  the  sweetness  and 
flavor  of  the  sap  has  been  confirmed  by  some  writ- 
ers; the  Che^iUier  Landolina  made  papyrus  from 
the  pith  of  the  pbnt,  which,  says  Heeren  {Hislor. 
Res,  Afric.  Not,  ii.  850,  fiofe),  «•  b  rather  « barer 
than  tbe  Egyptian ;  '*  but  other  writers   say  tbe 


above)  are  said  to  be  the  only  places  io  AMa  wbsM 
this  plant  b  known  to  exbt  at  the  present  day  (Tiis 
tram.  Nat.  Wft.  of  the  BMe,  p.  483).  B. 
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•tern  b  neither  juiej  nor  agreeable.  The  pepy- 
nis  plant  (Papifrut  antiquorum)  has  an  anj^ular 
stem  from  3  to  6  feet  high,  though  oceaaionalljr  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  14  feet;  it  has  no  leaves; 
the  flowers  are  in  very  small  spikelets,  which  grow 
on  the  threadlike  flowering  ^ranchlets  which  form 
a  bushy  crown  to  each  stem :  it  is  found  in  stag- 
nant pools  as  well  as  in  running  streams,  in  which 
latter  case,  according  to  Bnice,  one  of  its  angles  is 
always  opposed  to  the  current  of  the  stream. 

3.  'ArSa  (niny :  rh  Ax*  rh  xA»f»iy  wok*) 
is  translated  "  paper-reed  "  in  Is.  xix.  7,  the  only 
passage  where  the  pi.  noun  occurs;  there  is  not  the 
slightest  authority  for  this  rendering  of  the  A.  V., 
nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  as  Celsius  {Hitrob.  ii.  230) 
has  remarked,  that  the  prophet  who  speaks  of  the 
paper-reed  under  the  name  gdme  in  the  preceding 
chapter  (xviii.  2),  should  in  this  one  mention  the 
same  plant  under  a  totally  different  name.  ^^Aroth^' 
says  Kimchi,  **  is  the  name  to  designate  pot-herbs 
and  green  pkuits.*'     The  LXX.  translate  it  by  *'  all 

the  green  herbage**  (comp.  *\T\^  Gen.  zli.  2, 
and  see  Flag).  The  word  is  derived  from  ^drah, 
"  to  be  bare,"  or  *<  destitute  of  trees;  "  it  probably 
denotes  the  open  grassy  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile;  and  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  Arabic  ^ara 

/»t*^)i  locut  apertut^  tpatittsut,  Miehaelis  {StqjpL 

No.  1973),  RoeenmUller  {SchuL  ia  Jet.  xix.  7),  Gea- 
enius  (Thes.  s.  r.),  Maurer  {CommenL  s.  v.),  and 
Siroonts  (Lex.  ffeb.  s.  v.),  are  all  in  favor  of  this 
or  a  similar  expknation.  Vitringa  ( CommenL  in 
Itaiam)  was  of  opinion  that  the  Hebrew  term 
denoted  the  papyrus,  and  he  has  been  followed  by 
J.  G.  Unger,  who  has  published  a  dissertation  on 

this  subject  {De  Diny,  hoc  eft  de  Papyro  fru- 
UceyVonder  Papier-Staudejod  Is.  xiv.  7:  Lips. 
1731,  4to). 

4.  Kdneh  (>^.3|J  I  KtfUofiof,  KaXofjdffieotf  KoXd- 
fjuifoSf  wiix^'f  ityK^yf  (vy6sf  wvtf/i^y:  cu^ms, 
calftmut,  arundo^JigUUa^  gtatrra^  the  generic  name 
of  a  rued  of  any  kind ;  it  occurs  in  numerous  pas- 
sages of  tiie  O.  T.,  and  sometimes  denotes  the 
"  stalk "  of  wheat  (Gen.  xli.  5,  22),  or  the 
(* branches**  of  the  eandlestiok  (Ex.  xxv.  and 
zxxvii.);  in  Job  xxxi.  22,  kdneh  denotes  the  bone 
of  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder  (nt 

'  humeri) ;  it  was  also  the  name  of  a  measure  of 
length  equal  to  six  cubiU  (F:s.  xli.  8,  xL  5).  The 
word  is  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  **  stalk,^ 
♦*  branch,**  »*  bone,"  »» cahtmus,**  »*  reed.'*  In  the 
N.  T.  KdXafA9t  may  signify  the  *'  stalk  **  of  plants 
(Mark  xv.  36;  Matt,  xxrii.  48,  that  of  the  hyssop, 
but  this  is  doubtful),  or  '*  a  reed  **  (Matt  xi.  7,  xii. 
20;  Luke  vii.  24;  Mark  xv.  19);  or  *'a  measuring 
rod'*  (Rev.  xi.  1,  xxi.  15,  16);  or  a  "pen**  (3 
John  13).  Strand  (Fiur.  PahuL  pp.  28-30)  g^^-es 
the  following  names  of  the  reed  phnts  of  Palestine: 
Saccharum  officinale,  Cypertu  papjfitu  {Papyrus 
antiquorum),  C.  rotundus,  and  C.  etcultntus,  and 
Arundo  ta'iptoria ;  but  no  doubt  the  qieoies  are 
numerous.  See  Bov^  (  Voyage  en  PalesL^AnnaL 
det  Scienc.  NaL  1834,  p.  165),  "  Dans  les  disserts 
)ui  enrironnent  ces  montagnes  j'ai  trouv^  plusieurs 
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Sacchannn,  fililium  amndinaoeum  ei  plusieiiff 
Cypi-rac^."  The  Arundo  donax,  ihd  A.  jEgypt- 
iaca  (?)  of  Bov^  {Ibid,  p.  72),  is  common  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  may  perhaps  be  **  the  staf^ 
of  the  bruised  reed  **  to  which  Sennacherib  com- 
pared the  power  of  Egypt  (2  K.  xviii.  21 ;  Ex.  xxix. 
6,  7).  See  also  Is.  xlii.  3.  The  thick  stem  of  this 
reed  may  have  been  used  as  walking- staves  by  the 
aneient  Orientals;  perhaps  the  measuring- reed  was 
this  plant;  at  present  the  dry  culms  of  this  huge 
grass  are  in  much  demand  for  fishing-rods,  etc. 

Some  kind  of  fragrant  reed  is  denoted  by  the 
word  Idneh  (Is.  xliii.  24;  Ez.  xxvii.  19;  Cant  iv. 

14),  or  more  fuUy  by  UnSh  bdsem  {Uffh  HSi?), 

see  Ex.  xxx.  23,  or  by  kdneh  hnttdb  O'ltSH  njP), 
Jer.  vi  20;  which  the  A.  V.  renders  "sweet  cane,'* 
and  *<  calamus.**  Whatever  may  be  the  substance 
denoted,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  one  of  foreign 
importation,  '*from  a  far  country*'  (Jer.  vi.  20). 
Some  writers  (see  Sprengel,  Com.  in  Din$cor.  i., 
xvii.)  have  sought  to  identify  the  kdneh  bdtem  with 
the  Acorns  etuamut^  the  **  tweet  sedge,**  to  whieh 


«  It  is  difBoolt  to  see  how  the  Yolg.  aoderstood  the 


Jnmdodonax, 

they  refer  the  tcd\afu>s  iLpttfutriKis  of  Dioeooridei 
(i.  17),  the  tcdKapot  tif^sot  Theophrastus  {ffisL 
Plant  iv.  8  §  4),  which,  accordmg  to  this  bist- 
named  writer  and  Pliny  {fl.  N.  xii.  22),  formerly 
grew  about  a  lake  **  between  Libanus  and  another 
mountain  of  no  note;  '*  Strabo  identifies  this  with 
the  Lake  of  Grennesaret  {Geog.  xvi.  p.  755,  ed. 
Kramer).  Burckhardt  was  unable  to  discover  any 
sweet-scented  reed  or  rush  near  the  hke,  though 
he  saw  many  tall  reeds  there.  **  High  reeds  grew 
ak>ng  the  shore,  but  I  found  none  of  the  aromatic 
reeds  and  rushes  mentioned  by  Strabo  *'  {Syria,  p. 
319);  but  whatever  may  be  the  ** fragrant  reed** 
intended,  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  grow  in  Syria, 
otherwise  we  caimot  suppose  it  should  be  spoken  of 
as  a  valuable  product  from  a  far  country.  I>r.  Royle 
refen  the  ndkofios  tyifxariieSs  of  Diosoorides  to  a 
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Amdropogon  Sthetmanthus. 

leprttented  hj  Dr.  Koyle^s  pUmt  or  bj  the  Andro- 
poffon  SchcsntnUhmj  the  lemon  grass  of  India  snd 
Arabia.  W.  H. 

RBfiLAlAH  [4  syl.]  {n^h-S^^  [rohotrem- 
bUtbtfort  Jehovah,  G«.]:  'V**\las\  [Vat.  Pet- 
Acia:]  Rahelnla).  One  of  the  children  of  the 
province  who  went  up  with  Zembbabel  (Ezr.  il.  2). 
In  Neh.  vii.  7  he  is  called  Raamiah,  and  in  1 
l*JKlr.  T.  8  Reesaias. 

BESXIUS   CPccxrof;    (Tat.    BopoXtios]). 


«  "121? ;  A.  V.  « pnrsly,"  but  mors  properlj  "  as 
with  alkaH." 


ni?. 


Pi2?. 


d  "TSlS,  The  tarm  ^7.V5  <»c«"  ^^'l®*  onlj 
(ProT.  xvli.  8,  xxvii.  21;  A.Sr.  "  flnlng-pot ").  The 
•xprsisioii  in  Ps.  zii.  6,  rendersd  in  the  A.  y.*^ftir- 
•aee  of  earth,"  is  of  doabtfol  signiflcatioD,  but  oer- 


BEGEM 

This  name  ooeupiea  the  pbee  of  Bigtai  in  Ev. 
ii.  2  (1  l«:sdr.  r.  8).  The  list  in  the  Yo^^ate  ii  le 
corrupt  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  either. 

REESAIAS  [4  sjL]  CPi}<ra/af ;  [Aid.  *Pc^ 
<ra/af:]  EUment).  The  same  as  Kjcelaiah  or 
Raamiah  (1  Esdr.  r.  8). 

REFINER  (^"n'^f;  ^:??5).  The  lefiner'i 
art  was  essential  to  the  workiiig  of  the  pieeioas 
nielals.  It  consisted  in  the  separation  of  the  drosi 
from  the  pure  ore,  which  was  effected  bj  redudng 
the  metal  to  a  fluid  state  by  the  application  of  beat, 
and  by  the  aid  of  solvents,  such  as  alkali  <*  (Is.  I 
25)  or  lead  (Jer.  vi.  29),  which,  amalgamating  with 
the  dross,  pennitted  the  extraction  of  the  unadul- 
terated metal.  The  term  ^  usually  applied  to  re- 
fining had  reference  to  the  process  of  rndting : 
occasionally,  however,  the  eflect  of  the  process  is 
described  by  a  term  <^  borrowed  from  the  filtering 
of  wine.  The  instruments  required  by  the  refiner 
were  a  crucible  or  fumace,<<  and  a  bellows  or  blow- 
pipe.' The  workman  sat  at  his  work  (Mai.  ill  3, 
''  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner''),  as  represented  in  tlie 
cut  of  an  Eg}-ptian  refiner  already  given  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  992):  he  was  thus  better  enabled  to  watch 
the  process,  and  let  the  metal  run  off  at  the  proper 
moment  [Mines,  p.  1939.]  The  notices  of  re- 
fining are  chiefly  of  a  figurative  character,  aod 
describe  moral  purification  as  the  resalt  of  chss- 
tisement  (Is.  i.  25;  Zech.  xiii.  9;  MaL  iii.  2.  3). 
The  failure  of  the  means  to  eflbct  the  result  b 
graphically  depicted  in  Jer.  vi.  29 :  *^  ITie  beliovi 
glow  with  the  fire  (become  quite  hot  fttmi  exposure 
to  the  heat):  the  lead  (used  as  a  solvent)  u  ex- 
pended :/  the  refiner  melts  in  vain,  for  the  refne 
will  not  be  separated.'*  The  refiner  appears,  frooi 
the  passage  whence  this  is  quoted,  to  have  com- 
bined wi<^  his  propo*  business  that  of  assayicg 
metals:  **I  have  set  thee  for  an  assayer " 0  (/6. 
ver.  27).  W.  L.  B. 

*  REFRAIN  formerly  signified  to  bridle,  or 
hold  in  check  (as  in  lAtin  rr/ranart).  So  m 
Prov.  x.  19:  '*  He  that  refraineth  his  lips  is  wise." 

H. 

REFUOE,  CITIES  OF.  [Crnsa  of  Ref- 
uge.] 

RE'GEM  (C3T!  [/nenrf,  t.  «.  of  God,  Ges.]: 
'Paydfii  Alex.  Pc7Cju:  Regom).  A  son  of  Jsh- 
dai,  whose  name  unaccountably  appears  in  a  liit 
of  the  descendants  of  Caleb  by  his  concubine  Ephah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  47).  Rashi  considers  Jahdai  as  the  son 
of  Ephah,  but  there  appear  no  grounds  for  this  ss> 
sumption. 


talnly  cannot  signify  that  Tlie  passage  may  be  rsn- 
cd, '( as  silver,  melted  in  a  workshop,  flowfi^  dovo 
to  the  earth.*' 

'  ne?.  /  Keri,  nri  rKg. 

9  pn^*    The  A.  y.  adopts  an  ineorreet  paMl» 
atloD,  7^3,  and  rsDdns  it  "a 
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